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I$$if9^im  Diiiriet  ofNew-York,  w. 

Bb  it  rbvembirkd,  that  on  the  14th  day  of  March!,  A.  D.  1825,  in  the  49th  year  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  W.  E.  Dean,  of  the  said  District,  hath  depo- 
•ited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  Book,  the  right  whereof  he  daims  as  Proprietor,  in  the 
words  following,  to  wit : 

"  A  Classical  Dictiqnp1n|r,}cffit«in|flgA  c^idOs  |icsejc>tftat'4f  iW  t$e  Proper  Names  mention- 
ed in  Ancient  Authors,  with  the  value  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  iVleasures  used  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans|  and  a  Chronological  Table.  By  J.  Lempriere,  D.  D.  FiHh  Ameri- 
can E^lition,' corrected  and  improved  oy  Charles  Amhon,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languafes 
and  Ancient  Ge6grapby  in  Columbia  College,' New- York. 
—————  Ne  desinat  unquam 
Tecum  Grata  loqui,  tecum  Romana  vetustas. 

Claudian." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Coogreet  of  the  Uaited  States,  entitled  **  An  Act  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Learning,  by  securiBg  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  anthort 
and  proprietors  of  luch  copies,  during  the  time  therein  mentioned.**  And  also  to  an  Act, 
entitled  *^  An  Act,  supplementary  to  an  Act,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Learn- 
ing) by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietora  of 
euch  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the 
uxiz  ai  desigQlDg,  eBgra?iBg,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints.** 

JAMES  DILL, 
^Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  New- York. 
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JOHN  ANTHON,  ESq, 


D&AE  Brothbr, 

If  the  present  dedicatioo  be  not  in  strict  uoison  with  the  regulations  of  li« 
teiarj  etiqaette,  my  only  apology  is,  that,  in  affixing  to  these  pages  the  name  of 
my  bett  adfiser  and  friend,  I  am  giving  utterance  to  feelings  too  sacred  in  their 
nature  to  be  trammelled  by  the  mere  customs  ^of  the  dsly.  Nor  indeed,  apart 
even  from  every  coostderatioh  of  duty  and  attachment,  do  I  see  any  good  rea- 
son ta  abandon  the  course  which  i  am  pursuing,  or  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  its 
propriety.  I  might,  it  is  true,  have  selected  some  more  titled  individual,  and 
have  sent  forth  my  humble  labours  under  other  and  more  imposing  auspices  ; 
bat  where  could  I  have  found  one  more  ardently  attached  to  the  splendid 
exertions  of  departed  intellect  ?  or,  (if  a  brother  be  allowed  to  express  the 
opinion,)  one  better  qualified  to  appreciate  the  genius  and  the  taste  of  antiquity  ? 

AHow  me  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,  in  relation  to  the 
work  which  is  here  presented,  and  the  improvements,  if  they  deserve  to  be  so 
termed,  that  have  been  made  in  it.     To  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  an  ac- 
qoaintanc^wilh  the  general  feathres  of  ancient  times,  the  Classical  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  Lempriere  has  always  been  recommended  as  a  sure  and  accurate  guide  ; 
and  so  high  a  reputation  has  the  work  obtained,  as  to  have  passed  through 
more  than  twelve  editions  in  England,  and  four  in  our  own  country.     That  it  is 
ia  maoj  respects  worthy  of  great  commendation,  few  will  deny  ;  6ince,/romthe 
duect  bearing  which  it  exercises   upon  the  studies  of  the  young  scholar,  it 
casnot  but  pf  ove  to  him  a  pleasing  and  valuable  auxiliary  ;  while  the  man  of 
general  reading  will  be  enabled  to  glean  from  its  pages,  information  on  almost 
aaj  point  of  antiquity  which  he  may  wish  to  investigate.     That  it  is  worthy, 
bawever,  of  the  blioid  admiration  which  many  seem  to  entertain  for  it,  or  can 
be  eeasidered  as  accurate  in  many  of  its  details,  no  one  who  has  bestowed  upon 
it  the  sa^ie  patient  examination  which  I  have  done,  will  be  disposed  to  affirm. 
HaiBig  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  the  young  student  to  the  pages  of 
Leaqpnerey  1  was  oflen  startled  by  the  strange  answers  which  a  perusal  of  the 
walk  Jed  hioi  to  give  to  questions  that  had  been  proposed,  and  having  my  at- 
twiisn  tboe  drawn  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  volume,  I  soon  became  con- 
viaced  that  it  was  a  strange  medley  of  valuable  materials  and  miserable  trash, 
•f  correct  information  and  careless  conjecture  ;  and,  what  was  ht  worse,  \htt 
flu  pieeept  ef  the  Roman  Satyrist,  which  no  instructor  of  youth  should  fi>r  a 
Maeot  lose  sight  of,  was  violated  on  almost  every  page.     There  seemed, 
ttdaad,  to  be  a  strange  pruriency  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  one  totally 
iRMDocileable  with  to  sacred  profession,  to  bring  forward  on  many  occasions 
vbat  should  have  remained  covered  with  the  mantle  of  oblivion.     Often,  in 
plice  of  stating  important  particulars  respecting  an  individual  or  a  nation,  some 
fiigiMfiig  trait  of  moral  deformity  was  alone  mentioned,  and  it  was  thought  fit 
wfcfwatioa  for  the  youthful  student,  to  call  his  attention  to  what  could  have  no 
<^  tendency  than  to  initiate  him  in  the  mysteries  of  heathen  iniquity.     I 
^>Vt  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  have  used  too  unsparing  a  hand  in  removing 
^Wi^tliw  oSsBsive  ;  my  only  r^et  indeed  is,  that  I  have  allowed  any 


[    ir    ] 

portion  of  it  to  remain.  Worse  than  idle  are  all  the  efforts  of  the  scholar,  if 
moral  purity  be  a  stranger  to  his  breast,  and  vainlj  will  he  toil  io  the  rich  nioe 
of  antiquity,  if  every  step  eiposes  him  to  some  fatal  damp,  which  may  pros- 
trate for  ever  both  his  principles  and  his  happiness. 

It  was  with  no  small  pl»^aiore,  therefore,  that  I  received  from  a  very  respect- 
able quarter,   an  application  to  edit  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Lem- 
priere.     Upon  stating  my  opinion  of  the  ^ork,  the  proprietor,  with  great  libe- 
rality, placed  it  entirely  under  m^  controul,  and  allowed  me  to  make  whatever 
alterations  I  might  deem  proper      The  incessant  labour  which  a  workof  thii 
kind  required,  no  one  can  well  imagine,  who  has  not  had  the  evil  fortune,  I 
might  almost  call  it,  of  being  engaged  in  a  similar  undertaking.     Ev^ry  lekiure 
moment  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  fatiguing  routine  of  Academic  is- 
struction,  and  from  the  two  elementary  works  which  I  chanced  to  be  editing 
when  the  offer  was  made  for  the  present  volump,  has,  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
faithfully,  been  bestowed  upon  this  almost  Herculean  ta^k.     Application  such 
as  this,  however,  could  not  but  prove  injurious  to  health,  and  long  before  the 
end  of  the  volume  was  reached,  I  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  original 
plan,  and  make  additions  only  where  they  could  not  in  any  way  be  omitted. 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  Lempriere's  Dictionary  is  here  offered  in  a  fir 
less  offensive  garb  than  heretofore,  and  with  such  alterations  as  1  trust  cannot 
but  prove  useAil.     The  plan  pursued  by  me  has  been  to  encfose  the  added 
portions  in  brackets,  an  arrangement  which,  though  to  some  it  may  occasion- 
ally wear  an  awki^ard  appearance,  was  yet  the  best  and  least  ostentatious  that 
could  be  devised.     The  number  of  additions,  many  of  which  constitute  entire 
articles,  is  above  three  thousand,  exclusive  of  simple  references  from  one  part 
of  the  volume  to  another.     Besides  these,  alterations  have  been  silently  made, 
on  almost  every  page,  in  the  language  of  the  original.     To  some  the  additioni 
may  appear  so  numerous,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  many  tlMugs 
have  been  altered  or  added  in  the  mere  spirit  of  correction.     The  answer  to 
such  is,  that  even  now  the  work  is  highly  susceptible  of  still  farther  improve- 
ment, and  that  my  chief  fear  is,  lest  they  who  are  well  acquainted  with  these 
subjects  may  censure  me  for  having  allowed  so  much  to  pass  uncorrected. 

The  most  important  head  in  Lempriere's  Dictionary  is  that  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy, and  on  this  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  my  time  has  been  bestowed. 
My  principal  guide  has  been  the  excellent  work  of  Mannert,*  which  is,  1  be- 
lieve, little  known  in  this  country,  and  yet  forms  one  of  the  most  vaJoable 
treatises  in  this  department  of  instruction.  I  have  in  almost  every  instance 
given  him  the  preference  to  D'AnvilIe,  not  from  any  wish  to  depreciate  the 
merits  of  the  latter,  but  from  a  firm  conviction  of  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
German  scholar.  Much  valuable  matter  has  also  been  obtained  from  the  geo« 
graphy  of  Malte-Brun.  The  additions  made  to  the  geographical  articles  in 
Lempriere  will  prove,  I  trust,  the  more  useful,  inasmuch  as  those  parts  of  the 
original  whose  place  they  supply  were  written  in  a  manner  so  utterly  carelesi 
and  inaccurate,  as,  in  most  instances,  to  bid  defiance  to  any  thing  short  of  totd 
alteration. 

As  far  as  relates  to  Classical  criticism  or  controversy,  the  best  writers  hmv^ 
been  uniformly  consulted,  and,  where  the  limits  of  the  volume  would  not  ad 
mit  of  any  extended  detail,  a  reference  has  been  made  to  such  works  as  wil 
furnish  more  ample  sources  of  information.  As  ofVen  too  as  it  was  practicable 
an  account  of  the  latest  and  best  editions  of  ancient  authors  has  been  giyen,  ii 
addition  to  those  already  cited  by  Dr.  Lempriere. 

The  Chronological  table  has  been  retained  unaltered,  except  that  the  erro 
neous  mode  of  computation,  established  by  Dr.  Lempriere,  has  been  rectifie 
in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  td>le,  for  the  substance  of  which  1  am  indebte 

^  Geomphie  der  GriecbsD  und  R^B»«r,ausihren  Sofariften  dargtstellt,  v<^n  Konrad  Max 

fk^t.  K.  HAiArliMluim  TTAfrath  niul  Prnf.  <)er  IrMr.hinhtA  In  AlMnrtft  IO  vnlii   Hvo, 
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to  HkM  Cbttical  Geogngbj  of  Dr.  Butler,  tba  leaned  editor  of  ficbjrliia.  The 
tebiefl  of  Mearares,  kc  baTC  also  been  allowed  to  remain. 

In  additioii  to  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  deemed  oeceisarj  to  state,  that,  io 
Qvder  to  make  room  for  the  oe  w  matter,  mocb  useless  lumber  has  been  thrown 
OQl^  the  work.  Of  what  possible  Talue  can  it  be  to  the  scholar  to  learn 
merelj  of  one  iodiridoal,  that  he  was  **  a  soldier,"  oilmother,  that  he  was  *'  a 
'  sailofr,"  of  a  third,  that  be  was  ^*  a  man  of  Peloponnesus  ?"  or  what  good  end 
cao  H  answer  to  crowd  a  book  with  the  name  of  every  pettj  Tillage  in  Greece, 
oatesa  that  name  be  associated  with  some  feature  of  her  history  ?  And  jet  all 
this  waB.dooe  in  the  original  work,  on  almost  every  page,  to  the  continual  ex- 
cloftion  of  valuable  and  interesting  information. 

In  the  rsnarks  which  1  have  made  respecting  the  work  of  Dr.  Lempriere,  I 
biKvebeea  sctuated  srlely  by  a  sense  of  duty,  not  by  any  wish  to  deprive  his 
Deosory  of  the  honours  which  have  been  conferred  upon  it.  To  borrow  the 
idea  of  the  great  critic  of  antiquity,  he  deserves  rather  to  be  commended  for 
what  he  has  done,  than  to  be  censored  for  what  he  has  left  undone.  Far  faie  it 
from  ne,  therefore,  to  rob  him  in  any  way  of  the  praises  which  are  his  due. 


BU  hahtat  teeum,  i€rv§tqn$  ufuUro  /" 
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Preface  to  the  Sixth  American  Edition. 


Ih  presentiDg  a  new  edition  of  Lempriere's  Dictionary  to  the  notice 
the  public,  the  editor  feels  himself  called  upon  to  tender  his  sincere  acknoi 
ledgments  for  the  verj  flattering  patronage   which  has  been  exteoded  i 
his  Ubonrs.     The  rapid  sale  of  the  previous  impression  has  induced  bim  l#  | 
spare  no  efforts  toward  rendering  the  present  volame  sUll  more  deserving  « 
public  patronage,  both  as   regards  typographical  appearance  and  the  natare 
of  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  work  itself.     Not  only  b«ve  aU 
the  articles  previously  altered  or  added  been  carefully  revised,  and,  whenever 
it  appeared   requisite,  materially  enlarged,  but  many  of  them  have    also 
been  written  anew  ;  and,  besides  this,  important  and  extensive  addiiioos  been 
still  farther  made  to  the  work  .   It  was  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  fiAh  edition 
that  the  whole  number  of  additions  which  had  been  appended  to  the  volume 
amounted  to  above  three  thousand  :  in  the  present  edition  they  exceed  four 
thousand.     In  making  this  statement,  the  editor  is  conscious  of  being  actuated 
by  any  other  than  feelings  of  ostentation,  or  a  wish  to  magnify  his  labours  by 
an  imposing  display  of  their  numerical  strength.     He  owes  it  to  himself,  hoW- 
ever,  to  be  thus  explicit  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  labours^ 
leat  any  may  imagine*that  he  is  desirous  of  elevating  his  own  reputation  upon 
the  ruins  of  another's  fame,  or  of  acquiring  for  himself  a  character  for  scho- 
larship by  a  few  specious  and  paltry  improvements. 

» 

The  articles  on  which  the  most  labour  has  been  bestowed  are  the  following : 
Aristoteles,  Canns,  Capua,  Cameades,  Carthago,  Caucasus,  Celte,  Chaldaea, 
Cicero,  Cimmerii,  Cyclopes,  Daricus,  Decemviri,  Delphi,  Diogenes,  Dithy- 
rambus,  Druides,  Eleusis,  Epicurus,  Cridanus,  Euphrates,  Falernos,  Ganges, 
Gigantes,  Graecia,  Hercules,  Hetruria,  Homerus,  Horatius,  Hyperborei, 
lerne,  Imaus,  India,  Indus,  tones,  Josephus,  Italia,  Julianus,  Jupiter,  Lace- 
dsemon  Lectonia,  Mare  Mediterraneum,  Melita,  Memnonium,  Mercurios, 
Meroe,  Mussb,  Mussus,  Moerb,  Mycale,  Mycens,  Nepos,  Niger,  Nilus,  Ilia9, 
Odyssea,  Orosus,  Orpheus,  Osiris,  Padus,  rsestum,  Palestine,  Palmyra,  Pan- 
dora, Pantheon,  Pelasgi,  Phaeton,  Phoenicia,  Phetiua,  Pindarus,  Piraeus.  Pla- 
to, Pomptinas  Paludes,  Prometheus,  Pyramides,  Pythagoras,  QuintilianQa, 
Qqintus  Curtius,  Roma,  Rubicon,  Sallustius,  Samaria,  Scylax,  Seleucia,  Sena- 
tus.  Seres,  Sibyllae,  Sidon,  Silius  Italicus,  Sophocles,  Sphinx,  Stephanus,  Ste- 
sichorus,  Strongyle,  Suidas,  Sunium,  Syene,  Symmachus,  Tacitus,  Tanais,  Ta- 
probane,  Tarsus,  Taurus,  Tentyra,  Terentius,  Thales,  Thebae,  Thermopy- 
lae, Thucydides,  Thule,  Tigris,  Troja,  Valerius  Maximus,  Varro,  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus,  Teneti,  Vesuvius,  Ulpianus,  Xenophon,  Zeno,  Zenobia.  Of  these 
articles  many  occupy  several  columns. 

Along  with  the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  present, volume  the  editor 
has  introduced  whatever  appeared  new  and  interesting  in  the  theories  of  the^ 
day.  He  has  taken  the  liberty  also  of  occasionally  intruding  theories  of  his 
own.  Regarding  these  last  with  a  partial  eye,  as  every  one  is  induced  to  re- 
gard the  creations  of  his  own  imagination,  he  has  been  bold  enough  to  place 
them  by  the  side  of  other  and  more  approved  theories,  not  from  the  vain  de- 
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iire  of  uMlititing  a  comparitoo  between  hia  own  and  the  labours  of  otbers,  hat 
that  Che  preaescie  of  the  latter  might  io  some  degree  shield  his  own  efforts 
froB  the  aBinadFersiona  of  sober  and  cautions  criticism.  As  regards  the  na- 
taieaf  sopie  of  4he  articles  which  ha¥e  been  just  particularly  enumerated,  the 
reader  will  find  ander  Aristotde^^  an  enlarged  biography  of  that  philosopher  ; 
BDder  Cartki^^  an  account  of  the  ancient  Punic  literature  ;  under  Chaldmay  a 
tbeofj  respecting  the  Sclavonic  origin  of  the  Chaldaean  race  ^  under  Cicero^ 
M  analysis  of  thie  works  of  that  illustrious  Roman  ;  under  Cyclopes^  a  theory 
reipecting  their  location  and  the  etymology  of  their  name  ;  under  Daricus^ 
nmikB  on  the  valoe  of  that  coin  ;  under  Decemviri^  a  theory  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  RiNnap  laws  ;  under  Druides^  some  remarks  on  that  singular 
friestfaood  ;  Yuidf  r  Elmm,  an  laxplaoation  of  the  probable  object  of  the  mys- 
teries ;  snder  Kniannf  and  i'Aoelofi,  remarks  respecting  the  existence,  in 
hmttt  afis,  c/a  iniUar  l^lOfmatAre  inihe  aorth  of  £urope  ;  under  FaUrnus, 
m  aaooqat  af  ^  Bo0ian  wines,  and  the  situation  of  the  Falemian  ^jseyatds ; 
oadar  fejwfft,  as  a^gnosent  ae^inst  the  possible  ej^isteoce,  at  any  pe^,  of 
agigMirirraae;  iinler£fr«cta  and /ones,  a  theory  respecting  4he  movementa 
and  hitlofy  of  the  earlier  ixibes  of  Oreeee;  under  HercnUs^  a  theory^dentify- 
i^lhaC  heso  with  tiie  4011 ;  ander  Uttrwiay  a  theory  reconciling  the  conflict- 
iag  opiaioBS  af  the  learned  io  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  Etrurians  ;  under 
&mgrm^  reaMrin'upoo  Iheaeyeral  theories  Which  have  been  started  respect- 
iag  the  poet  and  his  wod»,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that  alphabetic  writing 
was  known  io  the  age  of  Homer  ;  under  Jloratius^  remarks  upon  the 
Episde  Co  the  Pisoa  ;  under  J^er^ontt,  a  theory  respecting  the  early  set- 
ttef  nts  of  the  haBsao  lac^ ;  under  Xsnie,  remarks  upon  the  early 
raBpann  ayateaa  rf  Irdand  ;  under  Ancat,  a  full  account  of  that  remarkable 
cbaia  ;  aadar  /•s^pJhsw,  remarks  apoo  the  works  of  Uiat  writer,  and  upon  the 
pataegeio  which  mention  is  made  of  ,oar  Saviour ;  under  lEa/ui,  a  theory  rea- 
pe^iag-tfae  early  popaktioD  of  ^hat  coualry ;  under  Jupiter^  an  analysis  of  the 
reli^oa  of  Oseeoe  ;  ander  LaeeiJUmon^  remarks  respecting  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  Lacedemonians  and  Hebrews  ;  under  Ltctonia^  a  theory  respecting 
that  amdeoC  land,  now  sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  ^nder 
Mediterramemm  Mart^  a  theory  respecting  the  overflowiug  of  the  Hellespontt 
and  the  inundation  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  under  Melita^  renMirks 
■poa  the  vojage  of  St.  Paul ;  under  Memnaniumf  a  theory  respecting  the 
E^ptian  Memnon  ;  under  Mycale  and  Nepos^  corrections  of  the  historian  ; 
under  ^iger  and  At/at,  a  full  account  of  those  streams  ;  under  Orpheus^  re- 
marks upon  the  several  theories  of  the  learned  respecting  the  Orphic  re- 
Baios,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  ancient  bard  was  of  Indian  origin  ; 
ander  Pandora^  remarks  upon  that  old  tradition,  and  an  attempt  to  establish 
SB  analogy  between  it  and  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of  evil ;  under 
Psfoj^',  remarks  upon  that  singular  race,  and  upon  the  introduction  of  Alpha- 
betic writing  into  Greece  ;  under  Pindarus^  remarks  upon  his  lyric  produc- 
tioBs  ;  under  F/ato,  remarks  upon  the  life  and  doctrines  of  that  philosopher ; 
ander  Pompiifus  Paludes,  an  historical  account  of  the  Pontine  marshes  ;  un- 
der Ptfranidesy  an  account  of  those  structures,  and  a  theory  respecting  their 
origta  ;  under  Pythagoras^  remarks  upon  the  life  and  doctrines  of  that  philoso- 
pher ;  under  Roma^  a  theory  respecting  the  true  origin  of  Rome ;  under 
^pJkwjr,  an  account  of  the  excavation  of  that  jmoniiment ;  under  Syene^  re- 
Marks  upon  the  position  of  that  place  ;  under  Tacitus^  remarks  upon  the  dia- 
lague  **  De  darts  oratoribus  ;"  under  Taurus,  a  foil  description  of  that  range 
af  moai^ins  ;  under  Ttntyra^  remarks  upon  the  famous  zodiac ;  under  Thebie^ 
'OBarlBi  upon  the  origin,  history,  and  ruins  of  that  famous  city,  and  upon  the 
<tate  of  the  arts  in  ancient  Egypt,  together  with  an  account  of  Uie  mummies  ; 
••ier  Thermopylae  a  description  of  that  pass  ;  under  Thuit^  remarks  upon 
ihe  probable  locatioD  of  that  island  ;  under  Troja^  remarks  upon  the  site  of 
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ancient  Troy,  and  the  (me  cause  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  under  Farro,  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  writings  of  that  learned  Roman  ;  under  Fetutu  a  theory 
respecting  their  Sclavonic  origin  ;  under  Zeno^  remarks  upon  the  life  of  that 
philosopher,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  sect  Of  these  theories,  the  one 
on  which  most  lahour  has  been  bestowed,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  particularly  invited,  is  that  respecting  the  true  origin  of  Roine. 
The  editor  regrets  that  he  could  not  obtain  access,  while  preparing  it,  to 
the  history  of  Rome  by  the  celebrated  Niehbuhr,  as  it  would  in  that  e?ent 
haye  assumed,  no  doubt,  a  more  conclusive  and  satisfactory  shape. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  fifth  edition,  froin' 
which  valuable  aid  has  been  derived  in  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  arti- 
cles, the  editor  takes  the  present  opportunity  of  enumerating  ;  Ukert*$  C^ogra* 
phie  der  Griechen  und  R^aur  ;  MukatlU  SpicUtgium  Gtographim  Hebrmorwm 
Extern ;  SchoeU^  HUtaire  de  la  LUUrutur^  Orecque  Profane  g  hiiUnre  Mrigie 
de  la  Littirature  Roinaine^  by  the  same  author  ;  Jiilohnike'i  GeichdchU  der  LU- 
teraiurder  Grieehen  und  Ramer  ;  Tirahakhi^  Staria  deUa  LeUeraHara  haUama ; 
DunlopU  HiHory  of  Roman  Literature  ;  Oxford  Ctaetieal  Journal  i  Ahteum 
CriHcum;  and  Ritter^s  Forkalle  Europai^her  Fi^ergeechichten  var  Hero* 
dotus.  Of  the  last  of  these,  however,  the  editor  has  made  but  a  sparing  use, 
as  he  ii^ends,  at  some  future  day,  to  lay  before  the  public  a  work  on  the  con- 
nection between  the  religious  systeoM  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  nations,  of 
which  the  profound  investigations  of  Ritter  will  be  made  the  bads. 

The  Editor  concludes  with  the  hope  that  the  Tarious  theories  which  the 
young  student  may  find  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  will,  if  they  produce  no 
other  result,  teach  him  at  least  how  widc^  a  field  for  speculation  still  remains 
unexplored  amid  the  apparently  trite  subjects  of  Classical  antiquity  ;  while 
to  the  critic  he  would  address  himself  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  writer, 
^*  te^mur  probabilia^  nee  ultra  id  quam  q%u>d  veritimtle  occurrit  pr^redipoe* 
ninitM,  tt  refeUere  tinepertmaeia  €t  refeUi  twe  iraeundia  paraU  emmnt.*^ 

Col.  College,  JprU  SM.  1827. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  wetf 

and  in  the  ecut. 


^u 


;T%e  rule*  laid  down  by  I>f.  L«mpriere.io  the  note  at  the  commencemout  of  the  Cbronolo^cM  Table,  for  fiodiof 
^«7^^_^Bovi^  nmA  the  Qljmpiaaa,  may  lead  to  errors  of  considerable  maf  oitude.  H-,  ought  to  hare  obaerve} 
*^**^?t***'^  ***  aided  to  th«  remainder  io  the  former  case,  o^pe  for  the  current  year,  and  in  the  latter,  one  for  th« 
<■  irttM.  Otynptad.  and  oae  for  tlie  corrent  year  of  that  Olympiad.     The  following  rules  maj  therefore  he  given  : 

RULE  I. 
To  find  the  year  of  Rome, 
StAtnet  tic  givca  year  before  Chriitfrom  753,  (the  date  of  the  fouodatioo  of  Rome,)  aod  a4»l  to  the  remaiodei 
•wibrtliecvneDtyeer.tbe  result  will  give  the  year  of  Rome  sought. 

RUL^  ir. 

Thfind  (he  Olympiad, 

ablael  the  giren  ye«r  £rom  Vt^  (the  era  of  the  conquest  of  CoroBbus.)  divide  the  remainder  hy  4,  aod  it  the  qno- 
It  add  one  ior  the  comat  Olympied,  and  one  for  the  current  year  of  it.] 

m„„  B  C*  9.C. 

X  HKwdd  eresttdin  the  710tli  year  of  the  Julian  The  Thebao  war  of  the  seren  heroes  agaiast  Eteo- 

^P«ipd  «  4D04     cles  .  1525 

2*  *«*°««  234«  Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules  1222 

The  tower  of  Babel  boHt,  ana  the  eenfnsiea  of  Ian-  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Theseus,  and,  15  yean  after, 

^gM|[t«  2247      by  Paris  ItlS 

Celestxai  obaerratioiu  are  first  made  at  Babylon       2234  Troy  taken  after  a  M«ge  of  10  years.    Jl^neas  suls 
The  hiacdbmof  £gypt  is  aoppoaed  to  have  begun  to  Italy  1184 

oader  Bfmeim,^e  son  of  Ham,  and  to  hare  con-  Alba  Looga  baih  by  Ascanlm  ^152 

tboed  1469  yeus,  to  tbe  cooquest  of  Caqaby ses      3188  Ifigration  of  the  Aoliaa  colonies  1 12-> 

The  Kagdom  of  Seyoo  esUbliAed  S089  Tbe  return  of  the  Heradida  into  Peloponnesas.  80 

T^e  kingdom  of  Assyria  begins  2059      years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.    Two  years  after, 

Thebtrth  of  Abraham  1996      thejr  divide  the  Peloponnesus  among  themselves-. 


1  De  btrtb  ot  Abraham  1990      thev  divide  tbe  Peloponnesus  among  themselves  -, 

The  Inngdom  of  Aigos  established  under  Inachus     1856      and  here,  therefore,  begins  the  kingdom  of  Lace- 

Hemooa  the  Egy^ian,  said  to  invent  letters,  15  dmmon  under  Rurytthenes  and  Procles  IKM 

years  before  Che  reign  of  Pboroneus  1822  Saul  made  king  over  Israel  l09ft 

The  debg^  o{  ^S^^  ^^  which  Attica  remained  The  kingdom  oi  Sicyon  ended  1088 

waste  d>ove  9B0year3«  till  tlw  coming  of  Oecrops   ]784  The  kingdom  of  Athens  ends  in  the  death  of  Codnn  lOTO 

Joseph  sold  into  R^rpl  by  fats  brethren  1728  The  migration  of  tbe  Ionian  colonies  from  Greece. 

The  cfarMaology  of  the  Anmdelian  Bfatbles  begins  and  their  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  |P44 

sboet  this  time,  6x\i^  fafere  the  arrival  of  Cecrops  Dedication  of  Solomon*s  temple  1004 

is  Attic4.  an  epoch  which  other  writers  have  Saotos  built  98^ 

l^c'd  later  by  30  yean  1582  Division  of  tb«  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel  '"' 

Hoses  bom  1571  Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished  about  this  tiiQe,  ac- 


97$ 

T1»kuirdom  of  4.theiu  begun  under  Cecrops,  who  cording  to  tbe  Marbles  007 

came  iron  E%ypt  with  a  colony  of  Saites.    This  Rlias  tbe  prophet  taken  up  into  heaven  896 

happened  about  TBOyears  before  the  first  Olympiad  1556  Lycurjus,  4-?  years  old,  established  his  laws  at  Lace- 
Scaasanderoiigratesfrasn  Crete,  and  begins  the  king-  dsmoo,  and.  together  with  Iphitusand  Cleosthe- 

doB  of  Troy  1 546      nes,  ^.stores  tbe  Olympic  games  at  Elis,  about  108 

Thedehige  of  DencaKo?  in  Thessaly  1503     years  before  the  era  which  is  commonly  called  the 

Tbe  I^fl^lhenKafirft  celebrated  at  Athens  1495      first  Olympiad  884 

CadmoB  cones  into  Greece,  smd  bnilds  the  citadel  Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  is  supposed  to  have  invente4 

of  Thebes  i493      scales  and  measoreSt  and  coined  silver  at  £g{na. 

Tbe  first  O^fmpie  Games  celebrated  in  Elis  hy  the  Carthage  built  by  Dido  869 

IdKi  Dactyli  1453  Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  tbe  death  of  Sardana- 

Tht  five  books  of  Moses  written  in  the  land  of  Moab,  palus.  an  era  placed  80  years  earlier  by  Justin         820 

where  he  dies  the  follnwing  year,  aged  llO  1453  The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  continues 

IpBos  fioorishes  in  Crete,  and  iron  is  found  by  tbe  646  veanT,  till  tho  battle  of  Pydna  Olf 

Dactyl!  by  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods  of  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins,  and  continue  349 

IdainGrete  1406      years  7^7 

Tbe  KeMiman  Mysteries  introduced  at  Athens  by  The  triremes  fint  invented  by  the  Corinthians  i^% 

Euoolpa  1356  The  monarchical  government  abolished  at  Corinth^ 

The  Isthmian  games  first  iostitated  by  Sijjrphns,  and  the  Prytanes  clpctei  779 

Idag  of  Gorinu  1336  Goroebus  conquers  at  Olympia,  in  tbe  23th  Olympiad 

'^AfgooAnUcexpeditjbn.  The  first  Pythian  games  from  the  institution  of  Iphitus.    This  is  vulgarly 

(^dirated  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos  1363      called  tho  first  Olympiad,  about  23  years  before 

fHAeoa  floorishes  in  Israel  1245     the  foundation  of  Rome  77$ 

*  Tn  tibe  frifavwing  taMe,  I  have  confined  myself  to  tbe  more  easy  and  convenient  eras  of  before,  (B.  C.^  snd  after. 
(A.  D.)  Christ  For  tbe  sake  of  those,  however,  that  do  not  wijih  the  exclusion  of  the  .Tnlian  period.  U  is  lysccssary 
t4  observe,  that,  as  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  always  falh  on  the  4714th  of  \.hf  Julian  ycant.  the  nvnib«!r 
'^Vw**  either  before  or  after  Christ,  will  easily  be  discovered  by  the  application  of  the  rnles  of  soblractJoii  or  addi- 
two.  The  era  fromUie  foondation  of  Rome  (A.  D.  C.)  will  be  found  with  the  same  facility,  by  recollecting  thatt>e 
*^  was  built  "M  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  Olympiads  can  likewise  hf  recurred  to  by  the^onsid«ratioo,t1i»t  ^e 
<>oa^aes(  af  Coresbns  (B.  C.TJ61)  fofros  t^ie  first  (^ympiad.  a%d  th»t  the  Olympic  ga^s  were  celebrated  aflc^  t^ 
revoloiioa  of  foot  yeats. 

'  «»  uiymzeu  uy  "^^j  v_/ v^^f: 
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Tb«  Epbori  inlrodoeed  iato  Ui«  Kdveniment  of  L«- 

eeteiDOD  by  Theopompas 
IntUh  begint  to  propbeer 
Th«  decennial  arcnoni  befin  at  Athens,  of  which 

Cbaropt  is  the  first 


B.C. 


B.C. 


Rome  biiilton  the  30th  of  April,  aeeordinf  to  Tino, 

in  the  year  3961  of  the  Jolian  period 
The  rape  of  the  Sabines 


The  era  of  Nabonassar  king  of  Babylon  be|ins 
The  first  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  19 

years,  to  the  taking  of  Ithome 
Srcacose  birilt  by  a  Corinthtan  colony 
7%e  kingdom  of'^lsrael  finished  by  the  takiw  of  Sa- 

maria  by  Salmanasar,  king  of  Assyria.    The  first 

eclipse  of  the  moon  on  rncord  March  19,  according 

to  Ptolemy 
Caadaoles  mordered  by  Gyges,  who  succeeds  to 

the  Lydian  throne 
Tarentum  built  by  the  Farthenians 
Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians 
The  second  Messenian  warbegins^  and  continues  14 

years,  to  the  taking  of  Ira,  aAer  a  siege  of  II  years. 

About  this  time  flwirished  the  poets  Tyrtaras  and 


Archilochui  ,   ^        ^     ^ 

The  gOTommentof  Athens  intmsted  to  annual  archons  684      mained  in  force  for  three  vears 
Alba  destMyed  965  A  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra 


The  Persianff  defeated  at  Plalea  and  Mycale  w  *t 

780     same  day,  29d  September  JJJ 

7&7  The  300  Fabii  kUled  at  Cremera,  Jidy  I Wi  4JJ 

Them'istocles,  aceused  of  conspiracy,  mes  to  Xenes   411 

754  The  Persians  defeated  at  Cypntr,  and  neai 

rymedon  ^^ 

755  The  third  Messenian  war  begins,  and  contianes  10 
750     year* 
747  Egypt  rerolU  from  the  Persians  under  Inu«s,asststr 

ed  by  the  Athenians  .,._.' 

743  The  Romans  send  to  Athens  for  8olen*s  Uw».   About 
733     this  time  floorislied  Sophocles,  Nehemtah  the  pro- 
phet, Plato  the  comic  poet,  Aristarehus  the  tragic, 
Leocmtes.  Thrasybolus,  Pericles,  Zaleucn^jkc.      ' 
The  first  sacred  warconcemlng  the  temple  of  Delphi  441 
721  The  Athenians  defeated  at  Chcronea  by  tha  Bsso- 

lians  ^^ 

718  Herodotus  reads  bis  history  to  the  council  of  Athens, 
707      and  receives  public  honours  in  the  S9th  rear  «f  hia 
703      age.    About  this  time  flourished  Empedocles,  He- 
lanieus,  Euripides,  ;Herodicus,    Phidsas,  Arte- 
manes,  Charondas,  Jlc*  ^^ 

A  colony  sent  to  Thurium  by  the  A  thenians  444 

686  Comedies  prohibited  at  Athens,  a  restraint  wluch  re- 

498 


419 
465 


46S 


454 


CypielususurpsthegOTemaientofCorintb,andkeeps  Meton  begins  here  his  19  years*  cycle  of  the  moon     439 

It  for30  years  659  The  Peloponncsian  war  begins.  Mar  the  7th,andcon- 

BysaatimbuUtbyaoolonyofAigiresor  Athenians  658      tinoes  about  37 years.    About tbts  time  flourished 
Oyrene  halt  by  Battns  630      Cratin  v,  Eupohs,  Aristophanes,  Meton,  Eucfwon, 

31m  Scythians  invade  Asia  Minor,  of  which  they  Malachi  the  lastof  the  prophets,  Democritos,Oeor- 

"  •      '    634      gias.  Thucydides.  Hippocrates,  dbc.  431 

038  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  fiaishas  about  ddt 

time.    A  plague  at  Athens  for  five  years  490 

ofJOy^ars      "  *  -  '-  - 


kceprpossestton  ifor  38  years 
Draco  establishes  his  laws  at  Athens 
The  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  begun 


by  kiiq;  Necho 
NincTeh  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cyi 


The  PbmnieianssaO  round  Africa,byorderof  Necho. 

About  this  time  flourished  Anon,  Pittacus,  AlcMUS, 

Sappho,  dec. 
The  Scythians  are  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  by  Cy- 

axares 
The  Pytluan  rames  first  esUbtished  at  Delphi. 

About  this  Ume   flourished  Ohilo,  Aoacharus, 

Thales,  Epimenides,  Solon,  the  prophet  Rsekiel, 

fisop,  Steruohorus 
Jerusalem  taken  by  Nabuchadnezsar,  9th  of  June, 

after  a  riege  of  18  months 
The  Isthmian  games  restored  and  celebrated  ereiy 

1st  and  3d  year  of  the  Olympiads 
Death  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
The  Nemean  games  restored 
The  first  comedy  acted  at  Athens  by  Susarioo  and 

Doloo 
Pisistratos  first  usurped  the  sovereigntv  at  Athens 
Crns  begins  to  reign.  About  this « i  me  flourished  An- 

aximenes,  Bias,  Anazlmander.  Fhalaris,  and  Cleo- 


610  A  peace  of  ^  years  made  betweenthe  Athenians  and 

'asares  and  hit  LacediBmonlans,  which  is  kept  only  during  six 

606  •  •       "      "       "      -..-     -  -. 


years  aad  ten  months,  though  each  eootnoed  at 
war  with  the  other*s  id|es  431 

lopdMieii 


rebaafedto 
edatftosM 


toSi- 


The  scene  of  the  Peloy „ 

604      cily.    The  Agrarian  law  first  mored  at  RosM        416 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians,  and  AmyrtKus  is  ap- 
596      pointed  king  414 

The  Carthaginians  enter  Sicily,  where  tber  destroy 
Selinus  and  Himera,  but  they  are  repulKd  by  Her* 


CroBsut  conquered  by  Cyras. 
isbed  Theiocnis  and  Phere 
Marseilles  bum  by  the  Phocsans.  The  age  of  Py  tha- 


About  this  time  flour- 
^herecydes 


goras,  Simonides,  Thespis,  Xenophanet,  and  Ana- 


Babylon  takes  by  Cyras 

Tike  return  of  the  Jews  by  the  edict  of  Cyras,  and 
the  rdraildinc  of  the  temple 

The  first  tragedy  acted  at  Athens  on  the  waggon  of 
Thespis 

Ibearaing  encouraged  at  Athent,  and  a  publiclibrary 
buiH 

firypt  conquered  by  Cambyaes 

Folyerates,  of  Samos.  put  to  death 

Darius  Hystaspes  chosen  king  of  Penaa.  About  this 
time  flourished  Confucius,  the  celebrated  Chinese 
phUoeopher 

T6a  tyranny  of  the  Pi«iftr«tad»  abolished  at  Athens 

The  oensolar  government  begins  at  Aome  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  continues  independ- 
ent 461  years,  till  the  batUe  of  PharsaUa 

Sardis  takeb  by  the  Athenians  and  bnrat..whlch  be- 
came afterwards  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  the  Persians.  About  this  time  flourish- 
ed Heraclitui,  Parmenides,  Milo  the  wrestler, 
Afistagoras,  dee. 

The  first  dicutor.  Lartius,  created  at  Rome 

The  Roman  populace  retire  to  Mount  Sacer 

The  battle  of  Marathon 

The  battle  of  Themopylsp.  August  7th,  aad  Salamis, 
October  30th.  About  this  time  flourished  Aschy. 
Int.  Pindar,  Charoo,  Aauagorat.  Zeioit.  ArtV 
tldetidkc. 


591  The  battle  of  JBgospottmot.    The  usurpation  of  Dio- 

nyrius  40* 

587  Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  34th  April,  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesiaa  war,  and  the  appointment  of  90  ty- 

689      rants  over  the  conquered  dty.    About  thu  time 

577      flourished  Parrhasius,  Protaf^was,  Lysiat,  Aga- 

568  thou.  Cubes,  Telestes,  dtc.  40« 
Gyrus  the  Younger  killed  at  Cnnaxa.   Tha  |Aorioua 

569  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  and  the  expnIrioB  of 
560      the  30  tyrants  from  Athens  by  Thrasybulut  401 

Socrates  put  to  death  400 

Agesilaus,  of  Laced«moo*s,  expedition  into  Asia 
559      a^instthe  Peruans.    The  age  of  Xent^hon,  Cte- 
sias,  Zenxis,  Antisthenei,  Evagorat,  Aristippns  of 
543      Cyreae,  and  Archytas  396 

The  Corinthian  war  begun  by  the  alliance  ^  the 
Athenians,  Thebant,  Corinthians,  and  Argives, 
539      against  Lacedamon  aB& 

538  The  Lacedsemonians,  under  Pisander,  defeated  by  Co- 
Don  at  Cnidus ;  aad,  a  few  days  after,  the  allies  are 
536      defeated  at  Coronsta,  by  Agesilaus  394 

The  battle  of  Allia,  July  17th,  and  the  taking  of  Roma 
535      by  the  Gauls  380 

Dionysius  besieges  Rhegima  and  takes  it  after  11 
586  moaths.  About  this  tiite  flourished  Plato,  Philoxe- 
685      nus,  Damon,  Pythiaa.  Iphicrates,lKc.  3S8 

533  The  Greek  cities  of  Alia  tributary  to  Persia,  by  the 
peace  of  Antaloidat,  between  the  Laooditmoaiaat 
and  Perrians  397 

531  The  war  of  Cyprut  finithed  by  a  treaty,  after  it  had 
510     continued  two  yean  StS 

The  Lacedamoniaat  defeated  in  a  te».fight  at  Naz- 
es, September  SOth,  by  Chobrias.    Ab<wt  thit  time 
509     flourished  PhBittns,  twos,  Isocratet,  Arete,  PhUo- 

laus.  Diogenes  the  qrnic,  dec  Tn 

Artaxerxes  sends  an  army  under  Pharaabacut,  with 

90,000  Oreekti  commanded  by  Iphicrates.  374 

The  battle  of  Leoctra,  July  8th,  where  the  Lacedie- 
504  momans  are  defeated  by  Epamlnondas.  the  gaae- 
498      ral  of  the  Thebans  S7X 

493  The  Messenians,  after  a  banishment  of  300  years,  re- 

490     tura  to  Pelopoaaesot  370 

One  of  the  consuls  at  Bome  elected  from  the  Pl<-    _      . 

beiajM  367 

The  battle  of  Mantinea  eaintd  by  EpamiaMidU  » 
489     7«w  after  the  ^^^^^q|opi.^|,^,^  3«3 
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nmMjemtmjumnrmittomrtmm      303      Pemunw 

■  M«  ^fcatea  MlbtiMoe,  tk«  fintbat.  The  CuHMnmui  i«et  aefeate^  by  Ddlin                9N 

o«ig«T  u  eneUei  ironSyneiiM  by  to  ISbertj  by  Amtcona                                            M6 

Th«MCo^8«credW«rberMSOQti>«l«B-    _  Antw  peniMdes  the  pMph  of  Skyoo  to  Join  Um 

•to  or  Jleiplu  bnac  «tlacke4  by  tbe  Pboceant        3fi7  Aekcao  league.  Abwit  thii  time  llourUhea  Clewi- 

SSm  fm,  to  4— /Hi,  aad  8mi»e  gorema  jeren  tbM,  Homer  jooior.  Muietbo.  TbnsM,  Callira*^ 

—  •-r  tyiurts.    About  tbu  time  ilourUhed  Eu-  ch«.  Zoilm,  Doris.  Neantbet.  Clefibti*.  Sosibiua, 

▼cwim.IbM.Tbeopompi»,£pbontt,I>a-  Hieronymos,   Hanoo,  Laoiicc.  Lyria.  Ariobar- 

.    bUoseloa,  Jcc.                                              954  sanet                                                                         25X 

Tbt  Pine ■■■!■,  «Mier  Q«o«aichM»  are  defeated  ia  Tbe  Parthiam  onder  Amces«  aad  the  BaetriaM  ttO' 

TWMly  bj  Pk)t>»                                                    35t  der  Theodoto*.  revolt  from  the  Macedooiam           S50 

ImtmcoMimcdbjOcbm                                      850  Tbe  eea  6f  ht  of  Drepaiwm                                          M9 

TbeSaoed  War  'm  fiaisbed  by  Pfailip  taking  all  the  The  citadel  of  Corinth  taken  by  Aratos.  19th  of  Aa- 

citieiof  tbe  Pboccaoe                                                 34B  gvtt 
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.      s  recovers  the  tyraaaj  of  Syracuse,  after  10         Agi».  king  of  Sparta,  pot  to  death  for  attempting  to 
yean*ba]iUha«ia  ,.     .  .       .  ^^      settle  an  Agrarian  law.    About  this  period  ^otriah- 

TiMkaa  recoraes  Syraeose^aadbaaubcs  tbe  tyrant  343      ed  Antigenus  Gsrystins,  Conoo  of  Samoa,  Eratos- 

Tbe  Canhagmnas  defeateA  by  TimolcoooearAgri-  tbenes,  Apollooioa  of  Perga.  Lacydes,  Amilcar, 

gatam      Abnol  thb  ttOK  flourished  Spcosipuos.  Agesilaoa  the  epbor.  Itc.  341 

Pto%efene«.  AfiSMlc,  J^sririiirs,  Xeaocrates.  l>e-  Plays  fint  aaUd  at  Rome,  beiiy  these  of  Lirias  Ao- 

iaoatbeaas,Pliodoo.Mam<rcBS,  Icetas,  Stilpo.  Be-  dnoaicns  940 

mades  340  Amilcar  passes  with  aa  arauy  to  Spain,  with  Aambal 

The  battle  efCbenaca,Aanst  3,  where  Philip  de-  his  son  3fT 

feals  the  Athcaiaas  aad  Tbebaos  S38  The  tamale  of  Janos  shot  at  Rome,  the  irst  tiiM 

Philip  9i  Jfarrdea  killed  by  Paosanias.    His  son  since  Noma.  335 

AleaaWer.oa  the  foOowiag  year,  enters  Greece.         The   Saidiniao  war  begins,  and  coatiaacs  thsea 
dcsUBys  Thebes,  dte.  336      years  134 

The  baffle  of  the  6nHiicna.Sd  of  Kay  334  Ongiaal  manoscripts  of  Jfimhylas.  Eoripides.  aad 

Tbe  battle  of  Isaosia  October  „       ,    .      ^^      Sophocles,  lent  by  the  Alhemans  to  Ptolemy  for  a 

Tyre  and  Egypt  coa^oceed  by  tbe   Uacedonian  pledge  of  16  talents  233 

piiace,  and  Aiesaadna  b«iU  333  The  irst  dlrorce  known  at  Rame,  by  Sp.  Carrilias. 

The  battle  ef  Artaela,  October  Sd  331       Sardiaia  and  Corsica  coooucred  SSI 

A}exsader*s  eneditioa  against  Poros.    About  this  The  Roauun  Ambassadors  first  appearad  at  AtbeM 

time  loarished  Apeiles.  Uallisthenet,  Bagoas,  Par-  and  Corinth  338 

RKoio,  Philotas.  HeauMM.  Diaocrates,  Calippns,  Tbe  war  between  Cleomenes  aad  Aratns  begins,  aad 

Hyperides,  Philetas,  Lysippos.  Menedemos,  dec     327      continues  for  five  years  337 

Akiaader  dies  oa  the  31st  of  ApriL    His  empire  is  The  ooloesns  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  eaith- 

difidcdinlalborkiardoaa.    liieSamianwar.and  aoafce.    Tbe  Romans  first  cross  the  Po,  parsotng 

the  laiga  of  the  Ptalaaues  IB  Egypt  333       the  Gaols,  who  had  enUrcd  Italy.  About  this  tima 

Pejhnpereboa  pdbliaiMS  a  geaerallibertT  to  all  tbe  floorisbad  Chrysippas,  Polystratus,  Eopborioa.  Ar* 

witk  dcies.     The  age  of  Praxitales.  Orates,  chimedes.  Valerias  Messala,  C  Nserios,  Aristar- 

ThfiaphissTai.  Menaader,  Demetrius,  Dinarcbns,  ehus,  Apolloains,  f  hUocorus.  Aristo  Ceus,  Fabios 

Peleama,  Neoptoleaaaa.  Perdiccas.  Leostheoes        330      PicUn^  the  first  Roman  historian,  Phylarehos,  Ly- 

Syxaease  aad  Sicily  asurpad  by  Agathocles.    Dtme-  siadas,  Agro,  %tc.  934 

taasPbalesensgorerasAtbenslar  10  years  817  The  battle  of  Sellasia  3S3 

Eameaes  daUvendto  AniigaaB  by  his  army  315  The  Social  War  hatweaa  the  JEtoIians  and  Aehc- 

telaanatakesBabylaa,  aad  here  tbe  bofianuigorthe  ans.  assistod  by  Philip  9M 

era  of  tke  Selenddm  313  Sagaatnm  tabea  hy  Aambal  310 

The  ron^msts  of  AgaAoclea  ia  Africa  300  The  seeond  Panic  war  begins,  and  contiaoes  17  years  9U 

I>eaiocf«ey  eslaUiafied  9i.  Albeaa  by  Demetrius  Pt»-  The  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasym^aas,  aad,  next  year, 

bvcetes  397      that  of  Caaaa,  Jf  ay  31  317 

Thathle  of  kiags  first  ass— ltd  by  the  saecessors  of         The  Roamas  begia  the  auxiliary  war  against  Philip 
Alsaaader.  3Qft      ia  Eptras,  which  is  continoed  by  interrals  for  14 

The  battle  af  lp«is,  where  AaOgoaas  is  defeated  and  years  SM 

killed  by  Ptolra7.  Seleueus,  Lysimacfaus,  aad  Gas-         Syracvse  taken  by  Marcellos  after  a  siege  of  three 
■aader.    About  this  tiaae  ioorisbed  Zeno,  Pyrrhq,  years  013 

Pfailemoa,  Xegastbeaes,  Creator,  Ibc.  301  PhilopoBmea  defeats  Bfachaaidos  at  Maatinea  308 

AthaastahralT'LesaetriuaPolioreetes,  after  a  year's  j^drnbal  is  defeated,  ^^tboot  this  time  flourished  Plau* 

sim  296      tos,  Archafrathus,  Evaader,  Teleclus,  Hermippus. 

The  fast  sea-dial  u  acted  at  Rooie  by  Paf^as  Cur-  Zeno,  Botioa.  Enaius,  Hieronymos  of  Sycacasey 

Mr,  aad  the  tia»e  ficst  divided  into  boors  393      Tlepolemas,  Epieydes  307 

Seleaeni,  about  (bii^iaie.  bmit  about  40  cities  in  Asia,  The  battle  of  Zama  903 

wfaifh  be  peofrfe^  with  dilRsreat  nations.    The  Tbe  first  Vacedoniaa  war  begins,  and  continues  near 

age  of  EacBd  the  ■wthpmatieian.  Arcesilaus,  Kpi-  4  years  900 

cams.  Bioa,  Tiian  rharis,  Erasistratos,  Aristyllus,  The  battle  of  Panius,  where  Antiochus  defeats  Sco- 

Strate,  Zewdotoa.  Arsiaoc,  Lachares.  dtc.  S9I      pas  198 

The  Atherfaos  revolt  froaa  Demetrius  287  TbebatUeofCynoecepbale,  where  Philip  is  defeated  187 

^nhes  expelled  601a  Bfaaedoa  \tj  Lysimacbns         286  The  war  of  Antiochas  the  Great  begins,  and  coati. 

lie  Phams  of  Alexaadria  buih.    lite  Septnagiot  aues  three  years  102 

npMsed  to  be  traaslated  about  this  time  384  Lacedmmon  joined  to  the  AehflMn  leagae  by  Phi- 

Lyasmdns  deleatad  aad  lulled  by  Seleueus.    The  top«emeD  191 

Taientiaa  warbegtes,aad  eeatinues  lOyears.  The  The  luxuries  of  Asia  brought  to  Rome  in  the  spoils  of 

Acfacaa  league  begias  281      Antiochas  189 

Pmhas.  of  Emna.  coca  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Taren-         The  laws  of  Ly  enrgus  abrogated  for  a  while  at  SparU 
liwt       '^        »  '  380      by  Philopttsaen  188 

The  Oads.  nader  Braaaui.  are  cut  to  pieces  aear  the         Aattochus  the  Great  defhated  and  killed  in  Ifedia. 
teMie  of  Delphi.    About  tUs  time  nourished  Dio-  About  this  time  flourished  Aristophaaes  of  B jrsaa- 

ayaesthe  astioaomer,  Soetrata^  Thaoeritus,  Dio-  tium,  Asclepmdes,  Tegula^C.  Lalius,  Aristooymus, 

ajsimHeracleo«es,PhUo.Aratue.I.yaophron,Per-  HagaeiauB.  Diogenes  the  stoic,  Critolaas,  Bfarinis- 

m.fte.  378      sa,tbeSeip»os,theO«acehi,Tboas.lkc.  187 

Pynhm,  defeated  by  Carios,  retires  to  Spiros  274  A  war.  which  cooUaoes  for  one  year,  between  Ea- 

ThefinteoiiBagefnlTeratBome  969      amaes  aad  Pnisias,  till  the  death  of  Annibal  184 

Albemtabsn&  AatigOBas  Ooaatast  who  keeps  it         Philopmmea  defeated  and  killed  by  Diaocrates  183 

13ysar«        '         ^  3g8  Noma's  books  found  in  a  stone  cofin  at  Rome  170 

Tbe  irst  Pwie  war  begios,  and  continues  for  33  years.         Perseus  sends  his  aaabassadors  to  Carthage  17& 

The ehraaofegy  of  Che  Araadetian  Maibles  com-  Ptolemys  reaeralsdefaatedby  Antiochusjn  abattle 

posed.    AbWt  thUtime  flourished  Lycoo.  Crates,  bataraen  PehMiom  aad  MoualCassius,  The  second 

Bcfoaa,  Ueimachos,  Uelenas,  Clinlas,  Aristoti-  _,      ^^*^^*^^^         ^  .u   m  r.*.^ar.*.«d«oi«i» 
mM,9tc.  ?M  The  battla  pf  Py4na,  tad  the  fall  of  the  Macetfoataa 
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B.C.  B.C 

empire.    About  tbit  period  flourtthed  AtUlu*  the  fnuninariao,  Cicero,  AiitiochiM,8|Mriauf,  Aii4foai- 

HstTODomer,  Metrodorus,  Terence.  Cratci,  Poljbi-  cu«,  Catullui,  SallusU  TiraafeiKt,  Cratippns.  4c     60 

us,  Pacaviii],  Hipparcbus,  Heraclidet,  Carneadet.  Cicero  baniihed  from  Rome,  and  recalled  the  neit 

Amtarchus,  he.  168      jrear  51 

The  fir»t  library  erected  ai  Rome,  wjih  books  obUin-  d«ar  pawet  the  Rhine,  defeats  the  GeriMMand  hi- 

ed from  the  plunder  of  Macedonia  107      radet  Britain  &S 

Terence's  Anuria  first  acted  at  Rome  166  Crasaus  isUlled  by  Surena  in  June  53 

Time  measured  out  at  Rome  by  a  water  macbioe.  in-  Civil  war  between  Cesar  and  Pompey  50 

vented  by  Scipio  Na&ica.  134  years  after  the  lalto-  The  battle  of  Pbarsalia  about  May  I3th  4S 

duction  of  sundials  159  Aleiandria  taken  by  Cesar  47 

Andriscus,  the  Pseodopbilip,  assumes  the  royalty  In  The  war  of  Africo,    Cato  kills  himself.    This  year 

Maeedon  152      is  cnUtd  the  year  of  Coofuwoo. because  the  calen- 

Demetnus.  kiorof  Syria,  defeated  and  killed  by  dar  was  corrected  by  Soslgcne*.  and  the  year  made 

Alexander  Dalas  150      to  consist  of  15  months,  or  4*6  days  46 

Tbe  third  Ponic  war  berins,   Prusias,  kin^  of  Bithy-  ^be  bHtUe  of  Munda  45 

.   nia,  pot  to  deaib  by  his  son  Nicomedes  149  Cesar  murdfered  44 

The  Romans  m%ke  warafainst  the  Ach«ans,  which  The  battle  of  Mutinn.  The  second  triumvirate  in  Oc- 

u  finished  next  year  bv  Mummius  148      tarius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.    Cicero  pot  to  death. 

Oarjhage   is  destoyed  by  Scipio,  and  Corinth  by  The  age  of  Sosifenes.C.  Nepos,Diodoros  Sicolug, 

Mummius  I47      Trogus  Pompey,  Didymua  the  scholia«t.  Varro  tbe 

yiriatbuftia  defeated  by  LiRlios.in  Spain  n6      po?**  &c«  4S 

The  war  of  Nomantia  begins,  and  continues  for  eight  The  battle  of  Philinpi  42 

«,7«»"  141  P^coru*.  general  of  Partbia,  iJefeate^  by  Ventidios, 

The  Ko;nan  armvof  30,000,  yndef  Hancinus,  is  de-  '4  7«»"  after  the  disgrace  of  Crassos,  and  on  the 

featcd  by  4000  r)  uniantincs  138       same  day  yg 

Res  dratioaof  leaning  at  Alexandria,  add  universal  Pompey  the  Younger  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Octavios    3ft 

?atronage  offered  to  all  learned   men  by  Pio(emy  Octavius  and  Antony  prepare  for  war  22 

'hyscon.    The  age  of  Satyrut,Aristobulus«  I^ucias  ^*'®  battle  of  Actium,  id  September.  The  era  of  the 

Acciut,  Mnaseas,  Antipater,  Diodorus  the  peripate-  Roman  emperors  pronerlv  begins  here  Si 

tic.  Nioander.  Ctesibios,Sarpedon.  Micipia,  Sec.      137  Alexandria  taken,  and  Kgypt  reduced  into  a  Roaan 

The  famous  embassy  of  Scipio,  Metellua.  Mmnmiut,  province  39 

.  and  Panstius.  into  Kgypt,  Syria,  and  Greece  136   *  °*  *'^'  ^^  Aoguttus  given  to  Octavius  27 

The  histonr  of  the  Apocrvpha  ends.    The  Servile  '^^P  Egvptians  adopt  the  Julian  year.    About  thi« 

War  in  Sicily  begins,  and  continues  for  three  yeari  135      *""*  uoonshed  Viigil,  Manilius,  Dioscoriges,  Asi- 

Numantia  taken.    Peigamus  annexed  to  the  Roman  "L"*'  ^<>''**»  Maecenas.  Agrippa.  Strabo.  Horace, 

.  empire  j33      Macer,Properiius,Livy,Mu9a,Tibullus,Ovid,Py- 

Antiochoa  Sidetes  killed  by  Phraates.  Antiochin  do-  n,  ''^*^**'  B«thyllus.  Varios,  Tucca,  Vitruvius,  ice.         25 

feated  by  Perpenda  |qq  Tbe  conspiracy  of  Murena  against  Ai^usUw  2Z 

Pemetrias  JTieator  defeated  at  Damascus  by  AleX'  Augustus  visita  Greece  and  Asia  31* 

aoder  Zebina  '  ^2^  "^^^  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the  Parthiaiu  by 

The  Romans  make  war  against  the  pirates  of  the  Ba-  n,?*^*"°*  20 

leares.    Carthage  is.rekuill  by  order  of  the  Roman  The  •ecniar  game  celebrated  at  Rome  17 

senate  ja«  I^luus  defeated  by  the  Geitaans  16 

b.  Gracchus  killed  J^  The  RhcU  and  Vindelici  defeated  by  Drasos  15 

I>a]matia  conquered  by  Metellus  ,  13  The  Pannenians  conquered  by  Tibenus  12 

Cleopatra  assumes  the  government  of  Egypt.    The  "*  "'  ^*  German  nations  conquered  by  Drmus        II 

age  of  Erymneus.  Athenion,  Artemidofus.  CHto-  Augustus  correcuihe  calendar,  by  ordering  the  12  en- 

tMchttSi  ApoIiontiM,  Herodicus,  L.  CaUds,  Castor  fU'Off  years  to  be  without  intercalation.  About  this 

Hcnecrates,  Euciltus,  dta  '  j  ^g      time  flourished  Damascenu*,  Hyginne.  Flaccos  the 

The  Jugurthtne  war  begins,  and  coatinuea  for  five  fwrnraarian,  Dionywua  of  Halicamaitus.  and  Dio- 

^ years  ill  ^"T"."*  *be  geographer  g 

The  famous  sumptuarjr  Uw  at  Rome,  which  limited  AT""  ^^^*  **  Rhodes  for  se^en  years  « 

the  expenses  of  eaUng  every  day  ,  ,0  Our  Savtour  is  born  four  years  before  tbe  vulvar  era 

The   Teutones  and  Cimbri  begin  the  war  against  ^"^  ^'\y^!^4,^^o(  tbe  JvUtia  period,  A.  V,C.U9, 

Rome,  aAd  CQotinue  it  for  eight  years  ino       *"•*  **»*=  f»"rlh  of  the  l93d  Olyrapiaa  j 

The  Teutones  defeat  80,000  Roma'u.  on  the  banfcaof  tk    •         .  »  A.  D. 

tbe.  Rhone      .    .  ,Qt  Tiberius  returns  to  Rome  A 

The  Teutones  defeated  by  C.  Marins  at  Aquas  Sex-  ^3^ ^''"P ^*'^ corrected,  having  fonberiy  becnerery      " 

The  Ciipbri  defeated  hf  Bfarius  and  Catnlus               m  S"^"*  '^-nj'hed  by  Tomos  J 

IJolabel  a  coriquer.  Lusitania                                         ^J  Varus  defeated  and  kUled  in  Germany  by  Anniniw  lO 
Urene  Uft  by  Ptolemy  Anion  to  the  Romans                i?  ^",FT!l  **'*'*  "V^^***  ^"5"'^  »»*»••  •i'l «« wcceeded 
fiLuhJ^Lr^.n?'"''"^*'*'"*^'^'*"  lhrreyear.,UII              Slllh.!  p".    ^^*  »£«  «?  Thednis,  A-inius  Gallo.. 

kr£f  w  !u  ^J  f.^"*     u     .                                                91   T.      ."""■?''^*'^"'"«'^'-''-manicus,Cornel,Celsus.dM:.  14 

The  Mithndatic  war  begins,  and  continues  2fl  years     89  n'^i''*  *''*'"  "?  '^'•*  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  1" 

noe  fix  years.  -  "  na  I'r*"'"K*"*»  *°  Caprea;  Z 

Bylla  conquer.  Athens,  and  wnds  iU  valuable  libra-  "'  Scjanus  fisgmced  *T 

neatoKome  -"ic  iiora-  ^  Our  Sapiour  crucified.  Fridar  Aoril  3/L  TA.- .•.«.  . 

Tou2jMari«.Ude(eatedbySyHa,whoisib.dedie.  "^  ^t^T^  ^t.-' -;i'- ^/-m^c)^^^^^^^  S3 

WL  •*?^*  .._*«..  no  ^^""*  •*««  at  Misenum  near  Bale.  Wich  1 8th.  and 

*^i:'*2?.**.^dS"S-.oi'^*4'^«««"^»hedPhi.  ^      2'b'S^*1*'V'^.'^"'»-    Abo„t\hirAriodfl^- 

lo,  Charrmdaj,  Asclepiades,  ApellJcon  L.  Siwjnna  ?^^^  y»'«""?M««>wus.Coluroena,Pomponius  M^. 

^•r?h:L'^:?/a'*1'''^*^"'»^.^'"»'D'»^^  g'«tApp.on.PbiloJudiBu.,Artab*nu;andAgrS^^    3^ 

no.Horteoslus,Arcbia«,Po«donius,GemiwM,£L  7a  L  w '?u^°"''^'^*'**«  ^^ristianity  *   »^»' "*    f^ 

£l^32*^M'**^^"*«*^«»ol»»Romai»  3?  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel    ^  ^ 

The  genhle  war,  under  Spartacns,  berins.  and.  t»»  The  name  of  Christians  firtfgiren  at  Antioch  to  th« 

Er.  •^W.the  «belgen!;;Sj.difea5S^;5^\l5  ^  <?"T«"  ofour  Saviour^ '  ''"''^'*  40 

Pompey  and  Crassus  "^  *"'**'*  ^  Calignla  mtirdered  by  Chlfereas,  and  tucceed^J  h» 

.4ate.a«;2iTigrane.defeateabyL«coll«  2  n,.^'»"^'?.  i-cceeded  by 

Iw?;^.*.?^''?';!^  \I  ^rP*y  «  •  -Srt  tattte  ^-  J.»»«J»Sf  ^i«ohof  Clandios  info  Britain  ^* 

preie  is  subdued  by  tteteUu^  ifier  a  waVof  twe  t^  f '*  ''"*"  *»'*  Gospel 

^  5!f  ;i    /  L   «  .  I*  5«cular  games  celebrated  at  Roma 

6.>.;.H.r.i..c..,_...^      .._  *Caractacust:arrIed  in  chains  toSSLie 


4.1 
44 
47 


yearp  ' '  """^  •  ^"  « 

Theifeighof  theSelencid»end«i«Svriaonth*i.#»^  "  Xr*"Y'"*'"*^"»«<' *"  cbains  tb  Rorte  «;* 

qwst  of  tbe  cpuntiy  by  Pomp^  ^"'**°  «k  ?**?^'"»  ••'cceededby  Nero  IJ 

H^R-1!!.J-       .*^.     .  «i  ™'P''"«"'l»oo«f*io»ttheChri»Uans  6J 

TBeiirsttr.omvira6eipthepiersonsofJ.O««  p^  ^  £"«*;  f-*'".  Mdothew  put  to  death  tL 

\!£uTlr^nCi'  ^ft^^^tJ^wfloiShS'XS:         ''^Il^rS®':'*"^*^    The  Jewish  wtTbegim.  Tb»    ^ 

nxi,9^,!mm  ^  NywH  Locr«twi»  DionySw^  KSL  fc~  "^^  "'''^'"'  ^^"^^  Thraiea^  B^Jl 


wee*  dee. 

uiymzeu  uy  "^^j  v_a  v^^iv 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLC^  xiU 

.    «  A.  P.  A.  p. 

N.Peter«W9i.fta4piittoa<ttli  67      to  death  fcy  Papitwi,  who  ■—  affarU  lUtMm%i, 

!"«<•  4m%  mmi  hwcccgfed  by  Oalba  68      with  Balbot,  bj  tbesoUian  of  theyouvcr  OoHAmm  336 
Bftft»% potto  datfh.Otho. defeated  b7Viteniii9.kll]t         Sabimamts  de/hated  ia  Afiica  HO 

^tiimnlt  Fiteflw  a  defeated  by  Venpastan**  army  69  Gordiaa  aarchec  agaioM  the  Peniaat  943 

Jj"  mmhmtakem  and  deetrojed  by  Titwa  10  Heisputtodeathby  PhiHp,wbotiiceeed«,aadinafcefl 

»*««*«■■  terelt  77      peace  with  Sapor  the  next  year. 


^^^  ef  VcepaiiaB.  aad  soocewion  of  Titu.    Her-  hoarbbed  Cemoriot,  and  Grefory  ThaoBatarn*    344 

^■■■*«B,aad  P«BipeitdestrD;«dbyaneropUoaof  Philip  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Decioi.    llefodlMi 

^^^•eat  VeevHiia»yoTemb«:rlst  TO      iloaritbed                                                                     „^ 

■^^"^  ^  Tmm^  and  tocceMion  of  Donitiaii.    The  The  seventh  persecution  afaimt  the  ChntUans          350 

"'I.  ItaJlicw,  Martial,  ApoHoo,  Traneus,  Decio*  sneceeded  by  Oall«                                          26] 

FIacc«%  StoHoaa.  KpktetM,  ^mntiliaB»  A  great  pettileoce  orer  the  enpirc                              3&: 


•nefSa.  ItaJlicas,  Martial,  ApoHoo,  Traneus,  Decio*  sneceeded  by  Oall«  261 

}  ■*■"■  FIacc«%  StoHoaa.  KpktetM,  ^mntiliaB»         A  great  pettileoce  orer  the  ei 

I-fpas.  Agricola.  dec  61  Gallia  dies  and  i>  nocceeded  L, 

Cvfoifiae  gaaMa  lastitnted  by  Domittan,  and  cele-  pus,  and  Gallienua.    In  the  reign  c 


A  great  pettileoce  orer  the  cMpire 
Galloi  dies  and  i>  nocceeded  by  *T-""**im.  Valeria- 
oat,  and  Gallienut.    In  the  reign  of  GaUut  floor- 


btattd  erety  fomnh  year  86      tshed  St.  Cyprian  and  Plotinua  354 

^"^WgMuct  cclebtated.    The  War  with  Dacia  be-  The  eighth  pcrsccotioo  against  the  Chrittiaaa  367 

giasaa^  eeatiint  IS  yeara  83  The  empire  is  harassed  by  30  tyraato  racceteirely      358 

b«:«adf«iaaca<aa  of  the  Chrotiaat  96  Valerian  is  taken  bT  Sapor  »od  flead  alire  960 

I'twitiaaealto  death  by  Stephaaut,itc.  and  saeceed-  OdenatusgoTvms  the  east  for  Gallienn  364 

e^  by  Scrra.    The  age  of  Joreaal.  Tacitw,  Sta-  The  Scytbiaos  and  Goths  defeated  by  OleodaoM 

Mm^kx.  96      andAtheDcof  907 

Nerva  Aleft,  and  ia  wtcoeednl  by  Trajan  •  98  Galliennt  killed,  and  soeceeded  by  ClandiM.  In  thie 

f^&iiy,  peoconeol  of  Bitlyaia,  tends  Trajan  an  ae-  reigaioorithedLoagiaut.  PaahMSamotatemit,Jtc.  966 

UMMiaftlMChdtdaBt  tOS  Glaodios  eonquert  the  Goths,  and  kills  600,000  of 

]^«caa  cedaced  1»  a  Rs—n  piorince  Iftf      them.    Zeoobia  takes  possession  of  £gypt  269 

^T^jea*s  tXfKiidoa  agaiott  Parthia.     Aboot  this         Anreliao  socceeds  370 

fuaeioombedFbnst,  Saetoaint,  Pliny  jimior.  Phi-         The  ninth  persecution  against  the  Chrtttiant  37:^ 

lo  ByWia,  0UM.  Fruons,  Plotarch, 4c.  106  Zenobia  defeated  by  Aorelian  at  Udetta  37S 

^hnd  peiweotioa  of  tb«  Cfaristiaat  107  Dacia  ce(<ed  |o  the  Barbariant  by  the  empetor  374 

Tf^B't  rnlaan  erected  at  Rome  1 14  Aoretiao  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Taeitut,  who  £ed 

^f^an  £ca,  mmd  is  tacceeded  by  Adrian  1 17      after  a  reign  of  sii  months,  and  was  taoceeded  by 

^•«th  aenecalaDa  af  the  Christiam  1 1 8      Flerianok,  and.  two  months  after,  by  Probnt  976 

'^<hita  boildt  a  wall  in  Britain  131  Probui  makes  an  expedition  into  Oaai  977 

A^ma  Titits  Asia  and  Egypt  ibrseren  years  136  He  defeats  the  Persiaas  in  the  east  360 

Ht  nkailij  Jenaaleaa,  and  raises  there  a  temple  to         Probos  is  pot  to  death  a»d  soeceeded  by  Cans,  aad 

■'■piler  130     his  sons  Carinus  and  Nuroeriaans  883 

"^  iews  rebel,  and  are  defeated  after  a  war  of  fire         Dioclesiao  succeeds  364 

J^n,  aad  all  banished  161  The  empire  attacked  by  the  Baibarians  of  the  north. 

dviaa  £es.  and  is  Kicceed«d  by  Antoninus  Pius.  Diocleslan  takes  Maziatianus  as  his  imperial  col- 

la  the  raiga  of  Adrian  iMaiished  Tbeon,  Pharori-  lea^  986 

s^  PUegaa.  TraUiaa,  ArisCides,  Aqoila,  Salrius         Britain  recovertd,  after  a  tyrant's  osorpatioa  of  ton 
Jaliaa,  Pdycatp,  ArUii.  Ptolemy,  Itc  138     jea'*'    Alexandria  taken  by  Dioclesian  396 

AMgaiaos  ddSMts  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians  145  The  tonth  persecution  against  the  Christians,  which 
The  wonhijp  of  Serams  bRNigfat  to  Home  146     continues  ten  years  303 

Astooiaas  dies,  and  js  soeceeded  by  M.  Anrellus  and         Dioclesian  and  Maximianas  abdicato  the  eomire,  and 
L.  Vetas,  the  last  of  which  reigned  nioe  years.    In  live  in  retirement,  succeeded  by  ConstaatilM  Ohlo« 

(iiereinof  AaloninaaflowishedMasimusTyrius,  rus  and  Gaierias  Maxamianus,  the  two  Cassars. 

P»amnian.  Diophanies,  Loctan,  Heimogenes.  Poly-  Aboot  this  period  flooriahed  J.  Capitolinos,  Amo- 

«»«,  Apmaa,  AcUaudores^  Justin  the  mar^r,  bios,  Gregorr  and  Hermogenes,  the  lawyers,  Alios 

Ap«lcitts,6Ec.  161     Sparlianos,  Hierocles,  FUrius  Vopiscus,  Trebel- 

A  war  with  Parthia,  which  CDOtiaoes  three  years        163     lius,  Pollio,  Jtc  304 

A  war  ^aiiDtiie  VaireoBanat,  whleh  eontinues  fire         Constantios  dies,  and  is  soeceeded  by  his  son  806 

years  •     169  At  this  time  there  were  four  emperors,  Coostantine, 

*nelh«r,  which  coatiooes  three  years  177     Licinios,  Maximianus,  and  Maxentius  90H 

3L  durelins  dies,  and  Comnodos  socceeds.    In  the         Maxentius  defeated  and  killed  by  Constantino.  312 

last  ndga  floo^hed  Galen,  Atbenagoras,  Tatiao.         The  emperor  Ooastantine  begins  to  faroor  the  Chria- 
AthesKos,  BfoataaoB,  Diogeoes  Laertios  180     tian  religion  S19 

^BiaawJm  maka peace  with  the  Germans  181  Licinios  defeated  and  banished  by  Constantina  334 

Comaaaas  nt  to  ^th  by  Martia  and  Laetos.    He  is         The  first  general  Council  of  Nice,  composed  of  618 
*<icce«ded  Uft  a  few  months  by  PerUnax.  who  is  bishops,  who  sit  from  Jane  19  to  Aurust  36  336 

Bir4eied,  M6,  and  fbor  nvals  arise,  Didius  Julia-         The  seat  of  the  empire  removed  from  Rome  to  Coo- 
MStPeseeoaim  Niger*  Setrcms,  and  Albinos.  Un-  staotinople  6-33 

iff  CoaHkodos  fiaoriabed  J.  Pollux.  Theodotion,         Constantinople  solemnly  dedicated  by  the  emperor 
^»l.  IreasDs.  4kc.  193     on  the  eleventh  of  May  330 

^tfft  is  deCnted  by  Sereros  at  Issns  194  Coostantine  orders  all  the  heathen  tomples  to  be  de- 

Aft>raos  defeated  is  Oaid,  and  killed  at  Lyons^  Fe-  stroyed  331 

bfatiy  i9ih  198  The  death  ofConstontioe,  and  soccetsion  of  his  three 

^*«^  eooqoeii  the  Parthians  300     sons,  Coostaotioos,  Constans,  and  Consuotius.    In 

^'>^  psneeaUea  against  the  ChrislsaiM  302     the  reigo  of  Coostantine  flourished  Lactaatius, 

^fttm  rints  Britain,  and  two  years  af!er  builds  a  Athanasios  Arias,  and  £otebias  337 

''afl  there  aemss  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  907  Constontine  the  yoooger  defeated  and  killed  by  Coo- 

^f^f*rm  Aei  at  Totfc.  and  is  succeeded  by  Oatacalla  stans  at  Aqoileia  340 

u4  6«ta.    la  his  rc'ign  flourished  Tertnlliaa.  Mi-         Constons  killed  in  Spain  by  Ma|[oentio8  350 

n(BS  Felix.  Papiniamia,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,         Gallus  pot  to  death  by  Constantios  354 

naostfatus.  Plotianna,  and  Bnlas  311  One  hundred  and  fiAr  ciUes  of  Greece  and  Asiamio^ 

^^kiUcdby  his  brother  Caracalla  312     ed  by  ao  earthnuake  358^ 

^  icttoigiat discovered.    Caracalla  murdered  by         Coostantius  and  Julian  quarrel,  and  prepare  for  war ; 
^»enimt.   Flowidked  Oppian  317     but  the  former  dies  the  next  year,  and  leaves  the 

Of^im  Macriaas  kflled  br  the  soldiers,  and  socceed-  latter  sole  emperor.    About  this  period  flourished 

^4by  HcUogabalos  218      iEUns    Donatos,   Kotropios.    Libanius,    Ammian, 

■^^ndrr  Sevems  socceeds  Heliogabalos.     The  Marcelliaos,  Umblico^  8t  Hilary,  dtc  360 

Gelhs  then  exacted  ao  andual  payment  not  to  in-         Julian  dies,  and  is  soeceeded  by  Jonan.    In  Julian's 
^'■'eorantest  the  Roman  empire.    The  age  of  reiga  doerithed  Gregory  Naxieaeen,  Themistias, 

^«>h«h{neamB  323      Aorelius  Victor,  ^c.  863 

^  AnaeilBof  Parthin  are  conquered  by  Artaxer-         Upon  the  death  of  Jovian,  and  the  soceession  of  Va- 
xes  kiag  of  VedU,  and  their  empara  destroyed       339     lens  and  Valentinian.  the  empire  is  divided,  the 
jj»]»«nder  defeats  the  Persians  334     former  being  emperor  of  the  east  and  the  other  of 

iJ*  wth  pecsec«6on  against  the  Christians  'iS5     the  west  364 

nn«adcrkined,and  soeceeded  by  Maximinos.    At         Gratiao  taken  as  partner  in  the  westorn  empire  by 

*»tiacioariihedDionCassius,  OrigenandAm.  Talentinian  3J7 

,■•■»  236  Firmos,  tyrant^f  Africa,  defeated  373 

*«  to»  9«idia0  laeeaed  MnimtMS,  and  are  put         Vakntiniao  the  Second «icc«ied»  Valcniioian  the  First  SV> 
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A.  D.  A.  V. 

The  Gotht  remitted  to  Mttle  in  Tbrtee.  on  beia^         Paris  mft4o  the  camUl  of  the  French  dominioM         ftiO- 

eipelle^  Sv  the  Hone  376  Coorte  ntinojple  beiufea  by  Yitnliaant,  whoee  Inttb 

TheodeeuMtheOraAtsoeceeasVftleotiathe  ensten  boned  «tth*brnseospec«lam  by  Preclm  M 

empire.    The  Lonbardt  first  leave  Scandinavia        Theconpitinf  of  tiinebytheChrutianara,iMfodne-  * 

and  defeat  the  Vaadab  S79      ed  first  br  DioajsiDS  M 

Oratiaa  defeated  and  hilled  bT  Andrifatfaiee  383  Justin  the  firit,  a  peasant  of  Dn]Biatia.aMketluBself 

The  tyrant  MaiiaMit  defeated  and  pM  to  death  by  enneior  (U 

TheodoMus  3it  Jostinaaa  ^  First,  nephew  of  Jostink  sneeeods.    Un^ 

Korenitts  usurps  the  wesUra  empire,  and  is  two  years  dor  hisriorions  rei^n  flooridied  Belisarins,  ier> 

sifter  defeated  by  Theodosius  3M     nandes.  Pant  the  Silentiary,  Simplicus,  OionyMs, 

Theodosius  dies,  and  b  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Are»>  Procopius,  Proclas,  Earses,  4tc.  127 

din*  in  the  east,  and  Honorius  in  the  west    In  the         Justinian  publishes  his  celebrated  code  of  laws*  and 
reifoofTheodbsimflonrished  Aosonios.  Eonapios,  four  years  after  hu  du^st  139 

Pappus,  Theon,  Prudentius,  St  Austin.  9%,  Jerome,         Conquest  of  Africa  by  Belisarins,  and  that  of  Ro«e. 
St.  Ambrose,  dtc.  395      two  years  after  <84 

Oildo,  defeated  by  his  own  brother,  kills  himself         S9t  Italy  is  invaded  by  the  Fraidts  Ml 

Stilicho  defeats  aOO,i4X)  of  the  Ooths  at  Fesulse  d06  The  Roman  consdship  suppressed  by  JnstiuaB  MS 

The  Vandals,  Alaoi,  and  Soari,  permitted  to  settle  in  A  freat  plane  which  rose  in  Africa,  and  desolated 

Spain  and  France  by  Honorius  406      Asia  and  Enrope  643 

Theodosius  the  Touofrer  succeeds  Arcadius  in  the         The  beginniof  or  the  Toritish  empire  in  Asia  MS 

east,  havinf  Isdeferdet,  bine  of  Persia,  as  his  Rome  taken  and  piUaf^ed  by  Totils  M7 

fuardian  appointM  by  his  father  406  The  manufacture  of  silk  introduced  from  India  into 

Rome  plundered  by  Alaric,  kinr  of  the  Visigoths,  An-  Europe  by  monks  651 

rust  94th  410  Defeat  and  death  of  Totila,  the  Gothic  kinf  of  Italy    6S3 

The  Vandals  berin  their  kinrdoB  in  Spain  412  A  dreadfol  ptayae  over  Africa,  A^  and  Earope, 

The  kinffdom  oi  the  Burrun£ans  is  begun  in  Alitwee  413      whioh  continoes  SO  years  SSe 

The  Tiswoths  found  a  kufdon  atThoolouse  415  Juatin  the  Second,  son  of  Vagilantia,  tte  sister  of 

The  Alani  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  Gotbs        417      Justinian,  succeeds  MS 

The  kingdom  of  the  French  begins  on  the    lower         Part  of  Italy  conquered  br  the  Lombards  frosn  Pan> 

Rhine  420    .  non'ia,  who  form  a  kingdom  there  56B 

The  death  of  Honorius,  and  succession  of  Valenti  oian  Tiberius  the  Second,  an  officer  of  the  imperial  gnards, 

the  Third.    Under  Honorius  flourished  Suliiieius  is  adopted,  and,  soon  after,  succeeds  571 

Sererus,  Macrobius,  Aniaoos,  Panodoms,  Stobmoi,  Latin  ceases  to  be  the  lai^^uage  of  Italy  about  thb 

£krrius  the  commentator.  Hypatia,  Pelagius,  Sy-  time  5tt 

neuos,  CyriU,  Orostus,  Socrates,  ice.  433  Maurice,  the  Cappadocian,  Bon-in«Uw  of  Tiberias, 

Theodosius  establishes  public  schools  at  Comtaotino*  succeeds  512 

Sle,  and  attempts  the  restoration  of  learning  425  Gregory  the  Fint,  sumamed  the  Great,  fills  Si.  Pe- 

e  Romans  take  leave  of  Britain  and  never  return    436      ter*s  chair  at  Rome.    The  few  men  of  leamiag 
Pannoma  recovered  from  the  Huns  by  the  Romans.  who  flourished  the  latter  end  of  this  century  wese 

The  Vandals  pass  into  Africa  427      Gildas,  A^lhies,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  father  of 

The  French  defeated  by  £tins  438      French  history,  Evagrins,  and  Su  Aoguslio  the 

The  Theodoslan  code  published  4S5      monk  590 

Genseric  the  Vandal  takes  Carthage,  and  begins  the         Aarastin  the  Monk,  with  40  others,  ceases  to  preach 

kioffdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  439      Christianity  in  Ewland  597 

The  Driloos  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  make  their         About  (hu  time  the  Saxoa  Heptarchy  began  in  Sag. 
eelebrated  complaint  to  fitius  against  the  Picti  and  land  W> 

Scots,  and  three  years  after  the  Saxons  settle  in  Pfaocas,  a  simple  centurion^  is  elected  eoyeror,  afler 

Britain,  upon  the  invitation  of  Vortigem  446      the  revolt  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  murder  of  Mau- 

Attilai  king  of  the  Huns,  ravages  Europe  447      rice  and  of  hu  children  602 

Theodosiusthe  Second  dies,  end  is  suoceeded  by  Mar-         The  power  of  the  Popes  begins  to  be  established  by 
cianns.    Aboot  this  time  flourished  Zoaimus,  Ilesto*  the  concessions  of  Phocas  606 

rUis,T1ieodoret.SocoaMa,01ym|nodoros,dtc.  450  Heraclios,  an  oflker  in  Africa,  succeeds,  after  Iha 

The  city  of  Venice  first  beean  to  be  known  453      murder  of  the  usurper  Phocas  6lO 

Death  of  Valentlnian  the  Third,  who  is  saceeeded  by         The  conquests  of  Chofroes,  king  of  Persia*  in  Syria, 
lfaxiaMis(srtwo  months,  by  Avitns  for  ten,  and,  at-  E^ypt,  Asia  Minor,  aad,  afterward?,  his  sie^  of 


tar  aa  laterregnum  often  months,  by  Ma|oriantts      454      Rome  6U 

RoaM  taken  by  Genseric  in  July.    The  kingdom  of         The  Persians  take  Jerusalem  with  the  slaughter  of 
Kent  first  established  455      60,000  men,  and  the  next  year  they  over-run  Africa  614 

The  Suevi  defeated  by  Theodorie  on  the  Ebro  456  Mahommet  in  the  53d  year,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Me- 

Mardanvs  dies,  and  is  suoceedod  by  Leo,  sumamed  dina,  or  Friday,  July  16,  which  forms  the  first  year 

the  Thraeiaa.    Vortimer  defeated  by  Hengist  at  of  the  Ilegira.  the  era  of  the  Mahometans  €K 

Orayford,  in  Kent  457  Constantinople  is  besieged  by  the  Perriaos  aad  Arabs  69» 

Sevems  succeeds  in  the  western  empire  401  Death  of  Mahoaiet    '  631 

The  paschal  cycle  of  532  years  ioveated  by  Victorius  JenisaJem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  three  years  af- 

ofAqniUia  463      ter,  Alexandria,  and  its  famous  library  destroyed        63T 

Anthemins  succeeds  in  the  western  empire,  after  an         Constantino  the  Third,  son  of  Heraclios,  m  partoer- 
interregnum  of  two  years  467      ship  with  Heracleonas.  his  brother  by  the  same  fa- 

Olybritts  succeeds  Antheroius,  and  is  succeeded,  the  ther,  assumes  the  imperial  purple.    Constaoline 

next  Tear,  by  GIveerins,  and  Glycerins  by  Nepos    472      reigns  lOS  days,  and  alter  his  death,  his  son.   Con- 

Nepos  IS  succeeded  by  Aogustalos.    Leo  junior,  son  stantine's  son  Constans  is  declared  emperor,  thoi^gh 

of  Ariadne,  though  an  unaat,  succeeds  hu  graodfa-  Heracleonas,  with  his  mother  Martina,  wished  to 

ther  Leo  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  soaw  moaths  continue  in  possession  of  the  si^reme  power  641 

after,  is  succeeded  by  his  father  Zeno  474  Cyprus  taken  by  the  Saracens  64S 

The  wcstera  empire  is  destroyed  by  Odoacer,  king  of         The  Saraoens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the  C^dossaa    653 
the  HeruU,  who  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  Coastantine  the  Fourth,  sumamed  Po^onatus^toc- 

Aboot  that  time  flourished  Eutycbes,  Proeper,  Vie-'  ceeds,  on  the  murder  of  his  father  in  Sicily  666 

tonus,  Bidooius.  Apollinaris  476  The  Saracens  ravage  Sicily  669 

Constaalinople  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,         Coastantiaople  besieged  by  the  Saraceas,  whose  fleat 
which  lasted  40  days  at  iatervals  480      is  destroyed  by  the  Oreeh  fire  ( 

The  batde  of  Soissons  and  victory  of  Cloris  over  Sia-         Justinian  tae  Second  succeeds  hisfather  Coustaattoe. 

X'os  the  Roman  general  485      tn  bis  exile  of  10  years,  the  purple  was  usurped  by* 

r^  the  death  of  Zeno  la  the  east,  Ariadne  married  Leontios  and  iU>simerus  Tiberias.    His  resteration 

Aaastasius,  sartMSMd  the  Sileatiary,  who  ascends  happened  704.    The  only  men  of  laaraing  in   this 

the  vacant  throna  491      centorr  were  Secundus,  isidoras,  Theopbylactaa, 

Theodorie,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  revolts  about  this  Geo.  Pisides,  Oallinicos,  and  the  veaerable  Bede 

time,  sind  conquers  Italy  from  the  Hemli.    About         Pepin  engrosses  the  power  of  the  whole  French  nso- 

this  tiaM  fbonshed  Boethios,  and  Symmachus         493      narchy 
Christianity  embraced  ia  France  by  the  baptism  of         Africa  aoally  conquered  by  the  Baraceos 

Clovis  496  Bardaaes,  suraamed  Philipions,  succeeds  at  Coostaa- 

The  Borgoodian  laws  published  by  kins  G«ndebat»d   601      stinople,  on  the  murder  of  Justinian 
Alaric  defeated  by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  VoKill^         Spain  is  conquered  by  the  Saracens.    Accession  of 

near  Poictiers  507     Artcariat,  or  AoMtastuf  the  Second  to  (he  throne 

uiymzeu  uy  '%^j  v_/ v^pt  ln^ 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.  ai^ 

A.  D'  jl  I) 

*  — ■^»it>Mittiei.«iiduaiieec»ea«4bjTfa— Jotto  emprett,  onftble  to  reigo  tlone  ■ndrr  tht  tide  of 

«^  Tbiri,  vfa^  two  veanaller,  yields  to  tiM  tope-  protoctrcM  of  her  voung  cbUdrto.  had  married         983 

«)oriBftKM»«fLM4MTbarl,tMfntofthelMa-         Italy  cooqnwtd  by  Otho.  — d  naif  d  to  tha  o«»mm 
«i«adMM«^  71S     empire  954 

^  r «<mJ. W  euaeceMfo]  mcfs of  Cooitaatiaople  by         IHeephorm.  «t  the  initifatioo  of TheophaBa.  Is  mer- 


975 


,^,      717     dered  by  Joha  ZimUces,  who  eesumes  the  purple 

T^aa  ceBed  Feterpeaee  bayon  by  Tna.  kiof  of  W«»-  •       Basil  the  Sceood.  AodCoottaatioe  the  Nioth,  the  two 
_  'Bi.toMMertacoUcMatRaaw  7J7     s«ai  of  Bomaout  by  Theopbano,  snceaed  00  the 

8«caeiM  defeated  by  CikH-letMarlel  between  To«n  death  of  Zimiicet 

«*i  Mctacnia  Ofctober  7S3  The  third  or  Capetian  race  of  kioft  ia  Fnace  h^ 

CnaiTiiiijaL  the  Fifth,  mraaoied  CepcMyaas,  too-  fins  July  3d  §97 

«••<•  his&ther  Leo  741  Antbaetical  fi|^iires  broayht  ioto  Knope  fien  Ara. 

XKiweJfJ  pettflenca  fat  three  yean  over  Eorope  aad  bia  by  the  Saraeeoe  9ft 

.'A^  74A  The  eaipire  of  Germaoy  first  made  electire  by  Othe 

of  yean  fnm  the  birtb  of  Christ  ill*    The  learned  mea  of  this  eeotwy  were  Eodes 

*  ad  wfiiiqg:*  748      de  Cluoi,  Axaphi.  LoitairaBd,  Alfarabiue.  Ebaae, 

by  the  race  of  Abbas  caliph  of  Geber,  Abbo«  Aimioa,  Oetfoert  090 

740  A  geoeral  massacre  of  the  Oaaes  in  £if  land,  Nor. 

"be  Xeroeiagiaa  race  of  biafi  end  in  Ftaede  750      IStb  1902 

Bscdad  baUt^ead  made  the  cepitel  of  the  Caliphs  of         All  old  ohorcbes.  about  this  time,  rebailt  ia  a  aew 

tiim  beam  of  AMbas  763      maaner  of  ArcbiteetoM  1005 

A  wiokat&oetfer  150  days  horn  October  I0  Febmary  788  Flaaden  inundated  in  cooseqoence  of  a  rioleat  storm  lOU 
Mnmaiteims  Xmtini  m  the  east  by  Constaatine         770  Constantino  bec<Mnes  sole  emperor  on  the  death  of  his 
P&via  taken  by  ChaiJemMe,  winch  ends  the  kin(-  brother  ItS 

4«n  of  the  Lembacds.  aftera  dmmtaon  of  306  yean  774  Kemanas  the  Third,  samamed  Arryms,  a  Patriciaa. 
r>«o   the  femfbb  sso  ti  Caartaatiae.  soeeeeds.  and  soeceeds.  by  sBartyinf  Zoe,  the  daoffater  of  the 

£ *w  yesfsa/ker,  is  soeeeeded  by  his  wife  Ircae,  aad  late  monarcb  lOSt 

kwssaConstaatiBC  the  Sixth  775  Zoe,  after  prostitatiw  benelf  to  a  Paphlafoman  me- 

Ireas  —das  her  aoa  aad  reigns  aloae.    Hm  only  t>»y  lender,  causes  ner  husband  Romanus  to  be  poi- 

sBca  of  leaoii^  in  tbia  eeaftmy  were  Johannes  Da-  sooed,  and  afterwards  marries  her  favowite,  who 

■aaaeenm,  FrMttaire,  Akaians,  Panlos  Diaeonns,  ascends  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Michael  the 

Oaa^thesaoak  797      Fourth  ltS4 

CbailfiesfcuiiscfDwaedemipciorof  Ronwandof  the         The  kiafdoau  of  Castile  and  AraMn  bttrin  I0d5 

■asOsta  Bmuirs.   Aboot  this  time  the  Popes  sepa-         Zoe  adopu  for  her  son  Michael  the  Fifth,  the  t«nda 

rata  thimssWw  60m  Ae  ptiaees  of  Coastaatiaople  000      of  whose  father  {careeninf  Tessels)  had  procured 
ScbarCaseendsthetbfeaeofEaglaad.bottbe  total  him  the  samame  of  Oalapbates  1#U 

wiTtisii  ef  the  Sa»oa  hepterehy  is  not  aflected  till         Zoe  aad  her  sister  Theodora,  are  made  sole  empcasses 

Mjresn  after  801      bir  the  popalace.bat  after  two  moaths.  Zoe,  though 

Nicaphens  the  First,  great  treaswer  of  the  empire,  60  yean  old,  takes  for  her  third  husband.  Constan- 

tacciasds  803      tine  the  Tenth,  who  succeeds  1042 

fitaoracbs,  sea  ef  HieephoraB.  aad  Micl^el  the  first,         The  Turks  iarade  the  Ronsaa  empire  lOSO 

iiniMsisd  ¥bai,ahii  ttm  lieilwil  of  Procopio,  sis-         After  the  death  of  Ooastantine,  Tbeodorarecoren  the 

tar  af  Staancins,  assume  the  purple  811      sorereigntr,  aad,  19  moaths  after,  adopto,  as  her 

L««  tka  Fifth,  the  Armeasaa,  tboimb  but  an  officer  of  swMMsaor,  Michael  the  Sixth,  sumamedStratiotkos  1064 

tbe  palace,  ascends  the  throne  of  Constantinople     813  I^aaeCommemMthe  Fint,ehoMD  emperorhy  the  sot 
LeanB^geaeearacedamoaK'theSaacensbyAhDa.  dien  |«6T 

mam,  who  made  ubewatmiis  oa  tbesan.fcc.  816  Isaac  abdicates,  and  whoa  his  brother  re  fuses  to  soc> 

Michael  the  Second,  Tbraeiaa,  seraamed  the  Stem-  «eed  him,  he  appoints  his  friend  Constantino  the 

aserar.  soeeeeds,  after  the  marder  of  Leo.  891      Eleventh,  samamed  Duces  1050 

Tbe  Baraceas  ti  8pnm  take  Crate  which  they  call         Jerusalem  conooered  by  the  Turks  ftom  the  Saraceas  1066 

Caadia  833  The  crown  of  England  is  transferred  ftom  the  liead 

The  Ala^tst  of  Ptolemy  traaslatad  into  Arabic  by  of  Harold  by  the  battle  of  Hastings.  October  the 

esider  of  Almeawa  891      14th,  to  Witliam  the  CoaqnoTDr,  duke  of  Normandy  1066 

Tbeepbilm  saeceeds  hb  fistber Michael  898  On  the  Deathof  Duces,  his  wife  Endocia,  instead  of 

Orina  of  die  Rassiaa  moaarcbr  839      protecttnc  bis  three  sons,  Michael,  Androoicus,  aad 

Mieaael  dw  TUrd  saeceeds  nis  father  Theophilos  Coostaatioe,  usnns  the  sov.creiraty,  aad  marries 

with  bss  mother  Theodora  849      Romanus  the  Third,  somamed  Di<^nes  1067 


The  If  ersuas  get  poseesiien  of  soose  cities  la  France  859  Romanus  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  the  three 

Michael  is  mmJirnl.  aad  sacceeded  by  Basil  the  young  princes  asoeiidtbethnme,UDderthe  name  of 

Fttsi,  the  Maeedeaiaa  867      Michael  Parapinaces  the  Serentb,  Androoicos  the 


<^loeksfintbroqgbttoCoastaatinoplefirom  Venice      873      First,  and  Oonstantine  the  Twelfth  1071 

Besa  is  sawasisi  1^  bis  son  Leo  the  Sixth,  the  phi-         The  general  Nicephoros  Botaniates  the  Third,  as- 
leosaber.    la  this  eeolary  Sourisbed  Messud,  the  sumes  t^e  parole  1078 

Asabiaa  physician.  Bgialmrd,  Rabanus,  Albumasar.         Doomsds^book  begun  to  be  compiled  from  a  genenl 
Oodeseakfaas.  HiaoMrw*  Odo,  Pbotios,  JohnSeo-  snnrey  of  the  estates  ef  England,  and  finished  in 

tus.AneslasiastbeIibrariaa,Alfcagaous,Albategai,  rixyeer^  1080 

B4ipaoa.  Jaha  Aseer  886  Alemus  C^mmenos  the  First,  nephew  of  !saac  the 

Psmbesieged  by  the  Noramas,  and  bravely  defead-  First,  aicends  the  throoe.    His  reiga  is  rendered 

ed  by  Kabop  eoaUa  887      illosCHous  by  the  pen  of  h'u  daughter,  the  princess 

I^caib  of  Alfrad.  hii^  of  Kngland,  after  a  reiga  of  Anna  Commena.    The  Normans,  under  Robert  of 

98  yean  900      Apulia,  invade  the  eastern  empire  1081 

Aksaader,  brother  of  Leo.  soeeeeds  with  his  nephew         Asia  Miaor  finally  cooquerad  by  the  Turks  1064 

* ^      ..     -.        -.    ,  «.^.. Accession  of  William  the  Second  to  the  English 


1  the  Seventh,  staaaaed  Porphjiugeai-         -        .»^ 

tm  911      throne  1067 

T^  Feimnas  estabfish  themselves  in  France  under         The  fint  omsade  1096 

BeBe  913  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  crusaden  15tb  July.    The 

I  ^  Fint.  sanaoied  Lecapenos.  general  of  only  learned  men  of  this  century  were  Avicenna. 


tiisiaet.  —as  tSiethioae.  with lus three  sons^hris-  Guy  d*Areazo.  Olaber,  Hermanns,  Franco,  Peter 

tvpbsr,  icepbea.  aad  Constaatine  the  Eighth  919      Damiani,  Michael  Celularius,  Geo.  Cedrenus,  Be- 

^wi  sstibnsDSil  In  Fiiiia  r  938      renger,  Psellus  Marianos.  Scotus,  Anach^l,  Wil- 


^•n«<ntmptra  divided  by  naorpatioa  into  seven  king-  Ham  of  Spires,  Suidas.  Peter  the  Hermit,  Sigebert  1099 

dems  936  Henry  the  First  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England    1  lOO 

-Naples  seiMd  by  the  eastern  emperon  943  Learning  revived  at  Cambridge  1110 

"lOMosof  Beesawis  coMpire  agatast  their  father,         John,  or  Calojohannes,  son  of  Alesius,  saeceeds  at 
«<d  the  tmarfti  thu  occnsioaad  produced  the  resto-  ConstanlinopU  1110 

tttioB  of  Pussbfwiaeaitns  945  Order  of  Kairhts  Templan  institnted  1 1  !• 

■"■Sim  th«  Seeend.'  lao  of  Constaatine  the  Sa-         Aceesrion  of  Stephen  to  the  English  crown  1135 

*aA.  by  Hetea.  the  daagbtcr  of  Lecapenos,  sue-         Manuel,  sob  of  Joha,  socaaeds  at  Constantinople        1 143 

^o»efc   '^^^      ^  "^  9S9  The  second  crusade  ^        ^  »*-*' 

"ymjoisafted  by  hU  wife  Theopbano,  is  succeed-         Tbeeaaoabur  GOopoRdbyGnliMi&itcrSdystfS     .^ 
"^^Keifhm  FhoMitbo  SmmA.  wbos  tha  Wkwt  "oOqIc 
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A.D.  X.V 

The  party  n^mes  of  Guelf«  and  Gibbelines begins  in  Hmlensis,  WtlUam  of  P»ri»,  Peter  de  VigBei.  ttM.- 

It^.  ^  J1S4      th«w  Paris.  GrosKteste.Albertus, Thomas Aqinnac 

Hanrr  the  SeconA  succeeds  in  England  1 164      Bonaventura,  John  Joinville.  Roger  Baoon«  Cisna* 

The  Teutonic  order  begins  1 164      bue,  Durandes,  Henry  of  Ghent.  Raymond  Lulfi, 

The  conquest  of  Kgypt  by  (he  Turks  H69      Jacob  Voragine,  Albertet.  Dons  Scotos.  Thebit         Wfc ' 

The  famous  couacil  of  Clarendon  in  England,  Janqa-  A  regular  succession  of  English  parliaments  from  tbis 

rySSth.    Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  1 1.  1172       time  13A 

Dispensing  of  jusdce  by  circuits  first  established  in  The  Turkish  empire  bejfins  in  Bith^a  Ifli 

Knglanc  1 1  "^  The  mariner's  compass  invented  or  improved  by  Fla-  ^_^_ 

Aleiios  the  Second  succeeds  his  father  MiUkuel  1180      v>o  iMB 

English  laws  digested  by  Olanvillo  1181  The  Swim  Cantons  begin  ,    ^     ..  ,  25 

From  the  disorders  of  the  government,  on  account  of  Kdward  the  Second  succeeds  to  the  Eogbsh  crown    t»T 

the  minority  of  Alexius,  Androqicus,  the  grandson  Translation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  which  alieoa^ 

of  the  great  Alexius  is  named  guardian,  but  he  tion  continues  68  years,  till  the  return  of  Gregory 

murders  Alexius,  and  ascends  the  throne  U83      the  Eleventh  Uto 

Aadrontcus  is  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  Isaac  Ange-  Andronicus  adopts,  a«  hi?  collea^s.  Hanncl  and  bit 

lus,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Alexius  by  the  fe-  grandson,  the  younger  Andronicus.    Manuel  dji^, 

male  Itne,  succeeds  1185      Andronicus  re  volte  against  his  grandfather,  wbtt     ,^ 

The  thirderosade,  and  siege  of  Acre  "^  r,?"'^*^'  «..  ,  ,.    «     ,     .  SB 

Riehard  the  First  succeeds  his  father  Henry  in  Eog-  Kdward  the  Third  succeeds  in  England  Wtm 

Imij  1 189  First  comet  observed,  whose  course  is  described  wi&  ' 

Saladio  defeated  by  Richard  of  England  in  the  bat-  exactness,  in  June  WM 

tie  of  Ascalon  1 192  About  this  time  flourished  Leo  Pilatus,  a  Oreclcpv»> 

Alexius  Aogelus.  brother  of  Isaac,  revolts,  and  usurps  fessor  at  Florence,   Barlaam,  Petrarch,  Borcaoq, 

the  sovereignty,  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  enj-  «nd  Manual  Ohrysolaras,  where  may  be  fixed  Chft 

peior  1195      eraof  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  io  Italy  9999 

JoDo  succeeds  tothe  English  throne.  The  learned  men          Andranicn  is  succeeded  by  his  son  John  PaiaBologjOB 
of  this  century  were,  Peter  Abelard,  Anna  Coinime-               ^Q  the  ninth  year  of  his  age.    John  Caotacnseac, 
na.  St.  Bernard,  Averroes,  William  of  Malmesbu-               who  had  been  left  gnardtan  of  the  voumr  prince, 
ry,  Peter  Lombard,  Otho  Trisingen«is,  Maimonides,              assomes  the  purple.   First  passage  of  the  Tdfka  «»• 
Humenus,   Wemerus.   Oratian,  Jeoffry  of  Mon-               to  Europe                                                                     VMl 
mouth,  Txetxes,  Eustathios,  John  of  Salisbury.  Si>           Tne  knights  and  burgesses  of  Parliament  first  ^  Ik 
meon  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Co-           _,^*  *•""*  house                   '                                        9K^ 
roestor,  Peter  of  Blois,  Hanulph  Glanrille.  Roger           Jhe  batUe  of  Cre<^.  Aognst  36                                    IHI 
Hovedee,  Campanus,  William  of  Newburgh  1199  Seditions  of  Rienzt  at  Rome,  and  hii  eleraiioaio  ihm 

Constaotioople  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Latins,  tribuneship  IHT 

and  Isaac  is  taken  from  his  dungeon  and  replaced  2'^^'^  of  the  Garter  in  England  established  AprillNlStf 

on  the  throne  with  hit  son  Alexius.    This  year  is  The  Turks  first  enter  Europe  OiS 

remarkable  for  the  fourth  crusade  1303  Catacuzene  abdicates  the  purple  ttSS 

The  father  and  son  are  murdered  by  Alexius  Mour-  The  battle  of  Poictiers,  September  19th  1966 

jBoofle,  and  Constantinople  is  agam  besieged  and  L^^  pleadings  altered  from  French  into  Eoglidi  ••• 

taken  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  elect  favour  from  Edward  III.  to  his  people,  in  Ilia  66a 

Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  east.  X^^.  ^'^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Theodore  Lascaris  makes  him-  R'^  ••  Timoor,  or  Tameriane,  to  the  throne  of  S»- 

jself  emperor  of  Nice ;  Alexius,  grandson  of  the  marcand.  and  his  extensive  conquests  till  his  deatk, 

tyrant  Andromcus.  becomes  emperor  of  Trebizond ;  <^ter  a  reign  of  36  years  1999 

Mid  Michael,  an  illMntimate  child  of  the  Angeli,  Accession  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  BngUsh 

'fcMmds  an  empire  in  fipirus  1304      throne  1977 

The  emperor  Bddwin  is  defeated  bv  the  Bulgarians,  Manuel  succeeds  his  father  John  PaUeologut  09 1 

and,  next  year,  is  succeeded  by  hfs  brother  Henry  1305  Accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  Et^Iaad.    The 

Reign  and  conquests  of  the  great  Zin^s  Khan,  first  learned  men  of  this  century  were  Peter  Apooo.  Fla« 

emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  till  the  time  of  ▼>o,  Dante,  Arnoldos  ViAa.  Nicholas  Lyra.  WiU 

his  death  1237  1306      liam  Occam,  Nicepboras  Gregoras,  Leoutios  Pila- 

Aristolle*s  works  imported  from  Constantinople  are  tus,  Matthew  of  Westminster.  WicUiff,  FrobssMt, 

condemned  by  the  council  of  Paris  1309      Nicholas,  Flamel.  Chaucer  1999 

Magna  Gbarta  granted  to  the  English  barons  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth  is  succeeded  by  hisfon  Henry  tli« 

John  1315  „  Fifth  •"         MI3 

Henry  the  Third  succeeds  his  father  John  OB  the  Eng-  Battle  of  Agincoort,  October  35th  1415 

lish  throne  1316  The  Island  of  Maderia  discovered  by  the  Pertonese  M8(K 

Peter  of  CouKenay,  the  husband  of  Tolanda,  sister  of  Henry  the  Sixth  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England, 

the  two  last  emperors.  Baldwin  and  Henry,  is  made  Constantinople  it  besieged  by  Aroorath  the  8e» 

emperor  by  the  Latins  1317      cond,  the  Turlpsh  emperor  14S3 

Robert,  son  of  Peter  Courtenay.  succeeds  132J  John  Palaeologus  the  Second  succeeds  his  fatbev 

Theodore  Lascaris  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Manuel  1434 

T^icc  by  his  son-in-law.  John  Ducas  Vataces  1333  Cosmo  de  Medici  recalled  from  banishment,  and  rite 

John  of  Brienne,  and  Baldwin  the  Second,  son  of  Pe-  of  that  family  at  Florence  1434 

ter.  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople        1238  The  famous  pragmatic  sanction  settled  in  France       1439 

The  loquisition,  which  hadbegun  130-1,  is  now  trust-  Printing  discovered  at  Mentx. and  improyed  gzadoal-' 

ed  to  the  Dominicans  1333      ly  in  32  years  1440 

Baldwin  alone  1397  ConsUntine.  one  of  the  sons  of  Mannel.  ascend*  tbe 

Origin  of  the  Ottomans  1340      throne  after  his  brother  John  1419 

The  tfth  crusade  1248  Mahomet  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  bo- 

Astrononrical  tables  composed  by  Alphonso  the  Elc-  i*?**  "**  takes  Constantinople  on  the  29th  of  May. 

venth  of  Castille  1253      Fall  of  the  eastern  empire.    The  captivity  of  the 

Dnea*  Vataces  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Nice  by  Greeks,  and  the  extiqc^on  of  the  imperial  fiuiulae« 

his  son  Theodore  Lascaris  the  Second  1355      of  the  Comneni,  and  Palasologi.    About  this  time, 

Lascaris  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Lascaris,  a  minor  1359      the  House  of  York  in  England  began  to  asmre  to 

Michael  Pal«elogus,  son  of  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  the  cfy>wn.  and.  by  their  ambitious  views  to  deluge 

Theodore  Lascaris.  ascends  the  throne,  after  the  the  whole  kingdom  in  blood.    The  learned  men  of 

murder  of  the  young  prince's  gunrdiao  1360      the  15th  century  were  Chaucer,  Leonard  Aretin, 

Constantinople  is  recovered  from  the  Latins  by  the  John  Huss.  Jerome  of  Prague,  Poggio,  Flaviue 

Greek  emperors  of  Nice  1261      Blondus.  Theodore  Gam.  Frank  PhUelphus.  Geo. 

Edward  the  first  succeeds  on  the  English  throne         1373      Trapexuntius,  Gemistus  Pletho,  Laurentius  Valla. 

The  famous  Mortmain  act  passes  in  Entjland  1279      U*"?^  Beirh,  John  Gottemburg,  John  Faustus,  Pe- 

Eight  tboitfand  French  murdered  during  the  Sicilian  ter  Schoefler,  Wesselus,  Peurbacfaius,  JEneas  Syl- 

*     respers.  30th  of  March  1383      Tins.  Bessarion.  Thomas  ik  Kempis.  Aifyit>palo*. 

IV sdes  covoueredby  F.d  ward  uni  annexed  toKn^land  1383      RfgiomontanuN  Platina,  Agrlcola,  Pontano*.  Fici- 

Michael  Pawolojfus  dies,  and  his  son  AndrooKtis.who  nos,  Lascaris,  Tiphemas,  Anninsof  ViteAo.  Merit* 

had  already  reigned  nine  yearn  coniointly  with  his  4a. Savonarola.  Picus,  Politian.HermolansiGrocvn. 

father,  atcf  nds  the  throne.    The  i«amt>d  men  of  Mantuanos,  John  Colet,  Kenchlin,  Lynaere.  AIes> 

this  century  are.  Gervase.  Diceto.Saxo,  Walter  of  ander  ah  AleJMuidro*    Deaettitts    ChalcvodylQi 

Cofeotry.Accunius,  Antony  of  Padu«,  Alexander  &c.  uiymzKu  uy  ^^-^v^-t  l'^  *Il53 
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AB 

Aba  or  Abs,  {%  dAj  of  Phods  in  Grtece, 
bmam  kit  mm  oracis  of  ApoUo  More  ancietii 
tlit»llis&B&  Dalphi^madilBofora  richtevple 
phadtrcd  mad  borat  bj  the  Peniuw.  Tbfi 
city  is  oiiAtohaTe  been  founded  by  the  Aban- 
tM  aadauned  i^br  their  leeder  Abu,  Pota. 

[AMA€Mrum^  m  town  of  Sicily  neer  Messe- 
M;  Us  mm  are  enppoted  to  be  in  the  neig^h- 
bamtoud  of  tho  Modern  TVt^] 

AniLP«»  [aoeording  to  the  incieDts,  an  if- 
lad  m  the  OcmuM  oceas»  on  whoae  shores 
aaker  wm  ooHocfed  in  greet  abandaooe,  be- 
Etfaitlwrbytbe  weves  in  the  spring. 
\hj  JUatiBert  to  have  been  the 
i  estremty  ef  Sweden,  mistaken  by 
I  for  an  isiand  en  accoont  of  their 
I  ef  the  ooontry  te  the  north.  Man- 
mLAmcOmgr.  Vel.4.  p.90i.] 

AnASTXS*  (n  P^op^  ^  Thrateieo  or%in 
vheiattled  in  Pfaoeisandfeonded  Abse.  Ae- 
cadH^to  eefMosoMieot  anthon  they  after- 
wda  cuMi^iami  to  Eiib8».  HermL  1,  c. 
M6.— HiM.lI.3,54S.J 
ABAVlies^nBd  Abentiidea,s  patronymic 
itoCkvdbieeodBBtsof  Abas  king  of  Ar- 
i  o  Acriitnsi  Daaae,  Perseus,  Atalan- 


Ai*avfBii8  omde  iMnvetf  master  of  Sicy- 
MtoAer  he  Iwd  arardeved  Clinias,  the  &ther 
sCAtntas.  He  wm  hinmrif  aeear  after  assM- 
•■Hii,B.C.t51.    Plui.inJirmt. 

▲ays«Tii,or  Abantins,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  ainndef  Cobsfta,  teeeived  from  the  Abai^- 
tet,  who  settled  in  it  from  Phoeis— Also  t 
riwafaf  ef  Epimi>P4m>.  6^  c- g2> 

teeasAAiA,  ooe  ef  the  Naiadea^  mother 
rf  ffanffii  end  Podasm  by  Booolion,  Laome- 
dan's  eldesteea.  Horn.  IL  6,  v.  23. 

Amiui,  a  S^rthiaa,  eon  of  Senthes,  in  the 
^  of  CrcBsns,  or  the  Trojan  war,  who  re- 
LSBied  aiying arrow  from  Apolle« with  which 
ho  gate  otnclet,  and  transported  himself 
whtferer  be  plosised.  He  is  risid  to  have  re- 
tWMd  la  the  Hyperborean  eomtries  from 
-tAsmvicfaoat  anting,  and  to  have  made  the 
Tt^  Fallndiani  with  the  bones  of  Pdops. 
9cmm  sQppoM  thet  he  wrote  treatises  in 
OnA  f  and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  a 
&eek«anit»cHpt  of  his  epistles  to  Phalaris 
Mtte  tibtmrj  of  Angsbaf|[.  Bat  there  were 
^•bihly  two  persons  of  that  name.    Ilerodoi. 

^^X^-Strmk.  7.— Pfltis.  3,0. 13. 
tetBss,  no  Arabian  prhice,  who  perfidi- 

^  dmertod  Crassna  in   his    expedition 

■pi*  Partfain.    Appimn.  in  Parth.-^fie  is 
A 


AB 

called  Mazeres  by  Flor.  3,c  21.  and  Ariam- 
nes  by  Pbit.  in  Crast. 

Abaa,  [or  Abos,  a  moontain  of  Armenia 
Major  ;  acoordmg  to  D^Anville  the  modem 
Abi-dtig^buX  maintained  by  Mannerttobe  the 
modem  Ararat.  It  gi  ves  rise  to  the  soathern 
branch  of  the  Euphrates.  Jtfenn.  Oe;  Vol.  5, 
p.l96.»-0Mf.  Arsanias] — A  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  where  Pompey  routed  the  Albaai. 
Plut.  in  Pomp, — A  son  of  Metanira,  or  Mela- 
Dinia,  changed  into' a  lizard  for  laoghing  at 
Ceres.  Ovid.  Met.  5.  fob.  7.— The  1 1th  kiD»: 
of  Argos,  son  of  Belos,  some  say  of  Lynccns 
and  Hypermnestra,  was  famous  for  his  genius 
and  vakkur.  He  was  father  to  Prostus  apd 
Acrisins,  by  Ocalea.  He  reigned  23  yearf, 
B.  C.  1384.  Pau$,  2,  c.  16, 1.  10,  c.  35 — 
H^gin.  170,  kz.-^Apolhd.  2,  c.  2.  Ovid, 
Met.  I2f  v.  306.— -A  soothsayer,  to  whom 
the  Spartans  erected  a  statue  in  the  temple 
nf  Apolloy  for  his  senrices  to  Lsrsander.  Paus. 
10,  c.  9.— —"A  sophirt  who  wrote  two  tree* 
tises,  one  on  history,  the  other  on  rhetoric :  the 
time  in  which  be  lived  is  unknown. 

ABAeAy  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  ^.- 
thiopsa.     Paut.  6,  o.  26. 

AbasItis,  a  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia.     Slrab* 

Abasskva,  or  Abassinia.     Fid.  Abyssinia. 

Aba«T£b,  one  of  Pluto's  horses. 

Abatos,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Mem- 
phis in  Egypt,  abounding  with  flax  and  papy 
ms.  Ostris  was  buried  there.  Luean.  10. 
V.333. 

ABBALOffhfOs,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Idngv  of  Sidon,  so  poor,  that  to  maintain 
himself  he  worked  in  a  garden.  When  Alex* 
ander  took  Sidon,  he  made  him  king  in  the 
room  of  Stiato,  the  deposed  monarch,  and 
enlarged  his  pouessions  on  account  of  the  great 
disinterestedness  of  his  conduct.  Justin.  11|C. 
1.— Curt.  4,  c.  1.— Dtorf.  17. 

ABDiaAi  a  town  of  Hispania  Bstica,  bnilt 
by  the  Carthaginians.  Strab.  3.— A  maritime 
city  of  Thrace,  builtby  Hercules, in  memory 
of  Abderu^eneof his fovourites.  The  Teianj 
beairtiAed'it.  Some  suppose  that  Abdera,  the 
sister  of  Dioflredes,  built  it.  The  air  was  so 
unwholesome,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
sluggish  disposition,  that  stupidity  was  com- 
monly  called  Abderitiea  mens.  It  gave  bir^ 
however,  to  Uemoontus,  Protagoras,  Anax- 
archusand  Hecatsus.  Jtfe/o,  2,  o.  2.^C»£. 
ad  AUtt.  4, ep.  16.— fl€foi/o/.  I.e.  136. Mori, 
10,  ep.  S5. 

Abosria  a  town  of  Spain.  wfiiolM.  2,  c.  S. 

ABDKRrs,  d  man  of  Opus  m  Looda,  ar- 


Ab 


AB 


aM>arwbearer  to  Hercoles,  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  the  tiero  had 
intrusted  to  his  care  when  goiog;  to  war  against 
the  Bistoncs.  Hercales  built  a  city  which 
fn  honour  of  his  friend  he  called  Abdera. 
p^poOod.  S,  c  6.  -'PMJMtrat.  %  c.  25. 

Abeata,  a  peopleof  Greece,  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  Abia.— Pftn.  4,  c.  6. 

Abeixa,  a  town  of  Campania,  whose  in- 
habitants were  called  AbellanL  Its  nnts,  call- 
ed aotUinuz^  were  &mou8.  [It  is  now  Avtl 
&.]    Vvtf;,  ^o.  7,  V.  740. 

ABfiLvx,a  noble  ofSag^ntnm,  who  faTonr- 
ed  the  party  of  the  Romans  against  Carthage, 
Liv.  22,  c.  22. 

Abkbda,  a  town  of  Caria,  whose  inhabit 
ants  were  the  first  who  raised  temples  to  the 
t  city  of  Rome.    Liv,  54,  c.  6. 

AbIa^  formerly  Ire,  a  maritime  town  of 
Messenia,  oae  of  the  seven  cities  promised  to 
Achilles  by  Agamemnon.  It  is  called  after 
Abia,  daughter  of  Hercales,  and  norse  of 
Hyllus.  PauM.  4,  c  30.— 5f ai6.  Z.-^-Hom,  II. 
9,7.292. 

AbIi,  a  nation  between  Scythia  and  Thrace. 
They  lived  upon  milk,  were  food  of  celibacy, 
and  enemies  to  war.  Bom,  11, 13,  ▼.  6.  Ac- 
.•cording  to  Curt.  7,  c.  6.  they  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  after  they  had  been  independent 
ilnce  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

AbIla,  or  Abyla,  a  mountain  of  AArica,  in 
that  part  whioh  is  nearest  to  the  opposite 
mountain  called  Calpe,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
only  eighteen  miles  d&tant  These  two  moun 
tains  are  cilled  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and 
y/fere  said  formerly  to  have  been  united,  till 
the  hero  separated  them,  and  made  a  com- 
munication between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  seas.  Sirad,  3 — Mela,  1,  c.  5, 1.  S, 
c  6.— P/in.  3. 

ABislKBt,an  Indian  prince,  who  offered 
to  surrender  to  Alexander.     Cwt,  8,  c.  12. 

AbisIris,  a  country  l>eyond  the  Hydaspee 
in  India.    Arrian, 

ABir6BA,  [mountains  of  Oermany,  among 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  Danube. 
Now,  the  BlMck  Motmiaint.  Tacit,  Chrm.  1.] 

ABoBRlCA,a  town  of  Lusitania.  Plin,  4,  c 
1M>. — Another  in  Spain. 

Ab(Ecr1tu8,  a  Bceotian  general,  killed  with 
a  thousand  men,  in  a  battle  at  Chssronea 
against  the  i&tolians.    Plut,  m  Arat. 

Abolavi,  a  people  of  Latium,  near  Alba. 
Pirn,  5,  c.  5. 

AbonitXchoi,  [a  town  of  Paphlagonia, 
south-east  from  the  promontory  Carambis, 
called  lonopolit  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Now  AinthMi,    Arrian  in  PeripU] 

AnoRiobfEs,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Italy ;  or,  according  to  others,  a  nation  con- 
ducted by  Saturn  into  Latium,  where  they 
fkught  the  use  of  letters  to  Evander,  the  king 
of  the  country.  Their  posterity  was  called 
Latini,  from  Latinus,  one  of  their  kings. — 
They  assisted  JEneas  against  Turous.  Rome 
was  built  in  their  country.  The  word  signifies 
wihout  •rigin^  or  whose  itrigin  itnot  knmcn^ 
end  is  genwally  applied  to  the  original  inha- 
Bitantftofaay  country.    Lir.  I.e.  1,  &c. — 


Dionyt,  Hal,  1 ,  c  10.— Jtisf  in.  43,  c  1  ,^Phn,    \ 
5,c.  6. — Strab,S, 

Aborras  a  river  of  Mesopotamia.  8hmb. 
16.  vid,  ChnhoroM. 

ABRADATS8,  a  king  of  Sttsa,who  when 
his  wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoiier  by 
Cyras,  and  humanely  treated,  surreodersd 
himself  and  his  troops  to  the  conqueror.  He 
was  killed  in  the  first  battle  which  he  under- 
took in  the  cause  of  Cyrus,  and  his  wife  stab- 
bed herself  on  his  corpse.  Cyrus  raieed  a  | 
monument  on  their  tomb.    Xenoph,  C^rap,S, 

6,l£C 

ABRBBTlot,  was  made  governor  of  >  Ta- 
rentum  by  Annibal.  He  betrayed  bis  trust 
lo  the  enemy  to  gain  the  favours  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  whose  brother  was  in  the  Roman 
army.    Paijfvm,  8. 

ABRoodMAS,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Qreeoe. 
He  was  kiUed  at  ThermopylsB.  Aeredbl.  7, 
c.  224.— Pteut.  in  Cleom, 

Abrodijbtus,  a  name  given  to  Parrimaim 
the  painter,  on  account  of  the  snmptvMus 
manner  of  his  living,    ri^  Parrhasius. 

ABRoii,an  Atheuan,  who  wrote  som6tr<BB- 
tises  on  the  religbus  festivals  and  saerifieeeef 
the  Greeks.  Only  the  titles  of  his  works  are 
preserved.  Suidas, — A  grammariaii  of 
Rhodes,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Robm. — ▲■- 
other  who  wrote  a  treatise  en  Theoeritoa^ — 
A  Spartan,  sonof  Lyouigus  the  ornter.  P§mL 
in  10.  Orai, — A  native  of  Argoe,  fionoye  finr 
his  debauohenr. 

ABROHTCua,  an  Athenian  very  serviceable 
to  Themistooles  in  his  embassy  to  Sparta. 
Thueyd,  1,  c.  dh—Heradot,  8,  c  21. 

AbrovIus,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  in  tiie  Au- 
gustan age.    He  wrote  somefiibles.    Stnae, 

ABRdTA,  the  wifo  of  Nisns  the  yoongaBloC 
the  sons  of  .£geus.  As  a  monuaieat  to  bar 
chastity,  Nisus,  after  her  death,  ordecad  tbm 
garments  which  she  wore  to  become  the  aao- 
dels  of  fcshianinMegara.  PhU,  QiMif.  Orme. 

ABROTdvuM,  the  mother  of  Themiataalae. 
PhU.tnTkem, — A  town  of  Africa,  near  Om 
Syrtes.  Plin,  5,  e.  4.— A  hariot  of  Thraoa. 
Plvt,  in  Aral, 

Abrvi,  a  city  of  the  Sapsi.  Pauf.  7,  a  lO. 

Abrvp6li8,  an  allv  of  Rome,  drivaa  fram 
his  possessions  by  Perseus,  the  lattkiaf  of 
Macedonia.    Liv.  4%  c.  18  and  41. 

AB8EI78,  a  giant,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Ter- 
ra.   Hpgin,Prmf,hb, 

ABSurrBiff  a  peo|de  on  the  eotsta  of  Pott- 
tus,  where  there  is  also  a  mountain  of  tke 
same  name.     Her^dot.  6,  o.  34. 

[ABSTRTfon  or  Apsyrtldes,  islanda  its 
the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  iUyrieans  mati- 
tioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Mela,  and  Ptolemy 
They  were  so  called  from  Absyrtns,  Modaa*! 
brother,  who  was  said  to  have  baea  killer 
there  by  bis  sister.  They  are  separated  by  c 
channel,  and  are  now  oslled  Chiroa  and  Ove 
/o.     Strah,l,1 

Abstrtus,  a  son  of  Aetes  kinf  of  Colchi 
andHjrpsea.  His  sister  Medea,  as  uie  fled  a^sra^ 
with  Ja8on,tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and  st  reave* 
h\9  limbs  in  her  fstber*8  way,  to  stop  bie  pw%- 
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siBti  SeflMnytbatahttminlarsdluiiii&Col- 
cbist  (.ethers  in  one  of  the  Absyrtides,  while 
etbm  igmii  ley  the  eeene  st  Tooios,  on  the 
I  riieres  of  the  Eaxiae.  It  has  been 
[  oo  the  ooDtrarj  that  he  was  not 
but  that  he  arrived  sale  in  lUyri- 

OvkL  2Vitf.  3.  el.  ^.-^Cic.  de  A)it  D.  3,  e. 
19.— Pfin.  3.  e.  21  and  26. 

AwiaTJM,  goTemor  of  Sesa,  betrayed  bb 
tmat  le  AlesLander,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
pFDTiiiee.    CurL  5,  c  2.— Died,  17. 

[Abvs,  a  riTer  of  Britain,  now  the  Hum- 

AB¥i>ost  (aa  inland  town  of  Thebais  in 
Upper  E^yptt&neos  CDrthe  palace  of  Mtm- 
noQ  «Dd  the  iMgwtfioent  temple  of  Otiris. 
Ncw«  a  heap  of  rms^  as  its  modern  name  of 
Madjtmi  ezpresMS.— Piul.  dt  ftid.  tt  Otir, 
— A  esCy  of  Asia,  ibimded  by  the  Milesians, 
siUttte  OB  the  Hellespont,  and  lying  opposite 
to  Seatiot.  Some  make  the  straight  only  half 
a  mile,  othets,  two  miles  wide.  Straboreok< 
om  3750  paces  from  the  port  of  Abydos  to 
th^«fSestof.  It  is  &moas  lor  the  bridge  of 
beala  wfaidi  Xences  made  there  across  t|ie 
HeUe^oot,  and  ftr  the  lores  of  Leander  and 
Hero,  itsaitiiatioo  was  formerly  very  impor- 
taaly  as  it  ooounanded  the  commonieation  be- 
tween the  Euzme  Sea  and  the  Archipelago. 
It  waaattaeked  by  Philip  of  Macedoo,  and  the 
iidkafaitaats  doTotod  themselTes  to  death  with 
their  femitiea,  rather  than  &11  into  the  hands 
of  the  eacniy.  Li».  31,  e.  18.— Xftceon.  %  ▼. 
674« — Jicsttn.  2.  o.  13.— JftnetM.  in  Her.  & 
Letmd^^FUue.  I.  v.  286.J 

Abt  ▲.    Ffd.  Abda. 

ABTSsmA*  a  lajge  kingdom  of  Africa,  in 
Upper  iEf  fciopsB,  where  the  Nile  takes  its  rise. 
The  iahabitaiits  weresaid  to  be  of  Arabian  ori- 
gia,  aad  were  little  koowa  to  the  ancients. 

AcACALUB)  a  nymph,  BKtCher  of  Philan- 
der aad  Phylacis  by  ApoUo.  These  children 
wereezpooed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  CretjB;  but 
a  goat  gave  them  her  milk,  and  preserved 
their  life.  Pmu.  10,  c  16.— A  daughter  of 
Minos,  BMither  of  Cydon,  by  Mercury,  and  of 
Amphkhemis  by  Apollo.  Pmut.  8,  o.  53.— 
w9psfl^».4,T.  1493. 

AcAiamw,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by 
Acacna  son  of  Lycaon.  Menrary,  sumamed 
AeaeaBtas,  bccaose  brought  np  by  Acacus  as 
hniBBler-fiUher,  was  worshipped  there.  Paus. 
8,c.3,36,&c. 

AcACivs,  a  rfaetoricia&iii  the  age  of  the  em- 
peror Julian. 

A€Ai»nnA,a  ^aee  near  Athens,  sarround- 
ed  with h^  trees,  and  adorned  with  spacious 
eofered  walks.  (^It  derived  its  name  from  one 
Aesdemoa,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  to  whom  it 
origiBally  b^onged,  aad  who  appropriated  it 
loeotdiag  to  some,  to  gymnastic  sports  ^nd 
exercises.]  Here  Plato  opened  his  schoc/t  of 
Fbiloei^hy,  and  from  this,  every  place  sacred 
to  learning  has  ever  since  been  called  ^eade- 
miM.  To  eadnde  from  itproCuieness  and  dis- 
apition,  it  waseven  forbidden  to  laugh  there. 
It  was  qaUad  Aeadijni^  veiv«,to  distiognisbit 


from  the  second  Ac^emy  ibuaded  by  Arced- 
laus,  who  made  some  few  alterations  in  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  from  the  /^ir^  which 
was  established  by  Cameades.  Cic.  de  div.  1, 
c.  3.— Dtog.  3.— wE/tan.  F.  H.  3,  c.  35. 

AcAOEM v»,  an  Athenian,  who  discovered 
to  Castor  and  Pollux  where  Theseus  had  con- 
cealed their  sister  Helen,  for  which  they  am- 
ply rewarded  him.    Plut.  m  Thts. 

AcALAiffORUs,  or  Acalyodrus,  a  river  fal!- 
iog  into  the  Bay  of  Tarentum.  [Now,  the  5a- 
Umdrella,^    P/tn.3,c.  11. 

AcAMAS,  ion  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  went 
with  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  the 
Trojans  after  her  elopement  from  Menelaus. 
In  his  embassy  he  had  a  son,  called  Munitui 
by  Laodice.the  daughter  of  Priam,  lie  was 
concerned  io  the  Trojan  war, and  afterwards 
built  the  town  of  Acamantum  in  Phrygia,  and 
on  his  return  to  Greece  called  a  tribe  alVer 
hisownnameat  Athens.  Paia.  10,  c.  26. — Q. 
Calab.  \2,^Hygin,  108. 

AcAMPSit,  a  river  of  Colchis.  [Tt  sepa- 
rates Armenia  from  Colchis.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Aeampsis  from  its  impetuous  course, 
which  forbade  all  approaches  to  the  shore. 
This  name  was  applied  to  it  at  its  mouth,  its 
true  name  in  the  interior  was  Boas.  Arrtan^ 
Pcrip.] 

AcAHTHA,  a  nymph  loved  by  ApoUo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

Acahthus,  [a  town  near  mount  Atho«, 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Andrians.  Here  Xer*^ 
xes  is  said  to  have  made  his  canal  of  seven 
stadia,  in  order  to  convey  bis  ships  into  the 
Sinus  SingiticnS)  without  doabling  the  pro- 
montory of  Athoe.  Thucyd.  4,  84.— J)fe/a« 
2,  c.  $. — ^Another  in  Cgypt,  near  Memphis, 
now  BisaUOy  or  according  to  D*Anville,  />«- 
tkur.    Pfm.5,c28.] 

AcAAiA,  a  fountain  of  Corinth,  where  To- 
las cut  off  the  head  of  Enrystheus.  Strab,  8. 

AcARVASiA,  a  country  of  Epirus,  at  the 
oerth  of  the  Ionian  sea,  divided  from  .^tolia 
by  the  Achelons.  The  inhabitants  reckoned 
only  six  months  in  the  year;  they  were  lux- 
urious,  and  addicted  to  pleasure,  so  that;t*^' 
^i#aoc  Aac|reris<,  porceUus  Aearnas  became 
proverbial.  Their  horses  were  famous.  It 
received  its  name  from  Acaruas.  PUn.  2,  c. 
90.— jtfete,2,c.3.— 5«rc6.7  and  9— Paw*. 
8,  c.  24. — Lueian,  in  Dial.  Meretr. 

AcARiTAsand  Amphot6ru8,sons  of  Alcmson 
and  Callirhoe.  Alcmseon  being  murdered  by 
the  brothers  of  Alpbesiboee,  his  former  wife, 
Callirhoe  obtained  from  Jupiter,that  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  still  in  the  cradle,  might,  by 
a  supernatural  power,  suddenly  grow  up  to 
ponish  their  father's  murderers.  This  was 
granted.  Fid.  Alemson — Pout.  8,  c.  24.— 
Otfid.  Mei.  9,  (zh  10. 

AcARNAS  aod  Acaman,  a  8t,ony  mountain 
of  Attica.    Senee.  in  Hippol  v.  20. 

AcASTUS,  son  of  Pelias  king  of  Thessaly, 
by  Anaxibia,  married  Astydamia  or  Hyppo- 
lyte,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  i£a- 
cus,  when  in  bamshment  at  her  husband"^ 
court.  PeleU9,rejecting  the  addresses  of  HiD» 
polf<«  was  aCQAsed  before  Acaittn  of  attempts 
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apoD  ber  virtue,  and  loonalUrfala  chaae,«x- 
pMed  to  wild  beasts.  Vulcan,  fay  order  of  Ju- 
piter, delivered  Peleufl,  wbo  returned  to Thes- 
saly,  and  put  to  death  Acastos  and  his  wife. 
rid.  Peleue  and  Astydamia.— OvtVi.  Met,  8« 
V.  306.  Her,  Ep.  13,  t.  2S.^JtpoUod,  1,  c.  9, 
Ice. — The  second  arcbon  at  Athens. 

AcATHAKTus,  a  bay  in  the  Red  Sea.  Sirmb, 
16. 

AccA  Laureotia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus, 
shepherd  of  kin«^  Nnniitor*s  flock%  who 
brought  up  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had 
been  exposed  on  the  banks  nf  the  Tiber. — 
From  her  wantonness,  she  was  called  Ltqfa, 
whence  the  fable  that  Romulus  was  suckled  by 
a  9he-wolf  Dionjfs.  Hal,  1,  c  18- — Lir.  l,c. 
4. — Aul.  Oett,  6,  c.  7. — The  Romans  yearly 
celebrated  certain  festivals,  vid,  Laurtnlalia, 
in  honour  of  another  of  the  same  name,  which 
arose  from  this  circumstance  :  the  keeper  of 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  one  day  playing  at 
dice,  made  the  god  one  of  the  number,  on 
condition  that  if  Hercules  was  defeated,  he 
should  make  him  a  pi^asent,  but  if  he  con^ 
quered,  he  should  be  entertained  with  anele- 
rant  feast,  and  share  his  bed  with  a  beautiful 
female.  Hercules  was  victorious,  and  accord 
ioely  Acca  was  conducted  to  the  bed  of  Her< 
ciues,  who  in  reality  came  to  see  her,  and  told 
her  in  the  morning  to  go  mto  the  streets,  and 
ealute  with  a  kiss  the  first  man  she  met  This 
was  Tarrutius,  an  old  unmarried  man,  who, 
not  displeased  with  Acca^s  liberty,  loved  her 
and  made  her  the  heiress  of  all  his  posses- 
sions.  These,  at  her  death,  she  gave  to  the 
Roman  people,whence  th^  bonoors  paid  to  her 
memory.  PkU.  ^wtst,  Rom.  St  in  RmmU.^' 
A  companion  of  Cnnilla.  Virg,  JEn,  11,  v, 
820. 

AcciA  or  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  and  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  was  the  mother  of  Augustus, 
and  died  about  40  years  B.  C.  Diod,—Swi, 
in  Aug,  4. — Variola,  an  illnstrtoot  female, 
whose  cause  was  elegantly  pleaded  ^  Pliny. 
PUn.  6.  ep.  33. 

L.  Acciua,  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
roughness  of  style  Quinctilian  has  imputed-te 
the  unpolished  age  in  which  he  Uved.  Hej 
translated  tome  of  the  tragedies  of  6ophoclM, 
but  of  his  numerous  pieces  only  some  of  the 
names  a  re  known;  and  among  these,  his  Nup- 
tiie,  Mercator,  Neoptolemus,  Phoenioe,  Me- 
dea, Atrens,  &o.  The  great  marks  of  honour 
which  he  received  at  Rome,  may  be  collected 
from  thu  circumstAnce,  that  a  man  was  se- 
verely reprimanded  by  a  magistrate  lor  men- 
tioning his  name  without  reverence.  Some 
few  of  his  verses  are  preserved  in  Cicero  and' 
other  writers.  He  died  about  180  years  B.  C. 
tforaf.  2,ep.  I,  v.  66. — Ovid,  Am,  l,el.  15, 
T.  19.— QutncfO.  10,c  1  ,^Cie,  ttdAit  k  in  Br. 
de  Orai,  3,  c.  16. — A  fitmous  orator  of  Pisau- 
rum  in  Cicero^s  age.— Labeo,  a  foolish  poet 
mentioned  Pen,  1,  v.  50. — Tullius,  a  prince 
of  the  Volsci,  very  inimical  to  the  Romans. 
Coriolanus,when  banisbedby  his  countrymen, 
fled  to  him,  and  led  hia  armies  against  Rome. 
Liv,  ^  c.  37.— P/trf.  in  CorioK 


Aoco,  a  general  •f  the  SeooBta  in  OmiI.  ' 
Citt,  bta,  QaiL  6,  e.  4.  and  44. 

AoK,  [more  properly  Aeo,  a  seapoK  town 
of  Phoenicia,  afterwards  ealted  Fttiiwais, 
from  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt*  K  is 
now  called  by  the  Ar^be,  Akkm^  and  hy  ik» 
Eurepeans,  wf  ere.] — A  place  of  Arondift,  aaar 
Megalopolis,  where  Orertes  was  citmd  fnm 
the  penecation  of  the  furiet,  who  liad  m  tarn- 
pie  there.    Pam,  S,  t.  34. 

AcbrAtoi,  a  soothsayer,  who  rwiahiiil 
alone  at  Delphi  when  the  arproMh  M  Xtn- 
es  frightened  away  the  inhabltaiits.  Hertdot, 
8,  o.  37. 

Acerb  AS,  a  priert  of  Heresies  st  Tyre, 
who  married  Dido,  ykd,  ^dbmrn, — JW«fm. 
18,  o.  4. 

AcBRiuB,  [a  town  of  Italy,  west  of  Cre- 
mona and  north  of  Placeatia,  new  Lm  MnU 
or  GAerr*.]— .another  in  Ca«pMM«  r«ew 
ileerra]  near  the  river  Claais.  It  otW  aob- 
sists,  and  the  frequeot  inundatiooi  froni  the 
river  which  terrified  its  aneiemt  inhaMmMs, 


are  now  prevented  by  the  lane  dnuns  ^ng 
there,     ^rg.  Q,  t,  v.  ff6.^£#.  8,  c.  17. 

AcBSiA,  part  of  the  island  of  I«oia»es, 
whidi  received  this  wmie  from  PhteoCatef, 
vrhose  wound  was  oared  there.  PkiUsfit, 

[AcBilNSs,  a  lafga  and  rapid  riror  of  In- 
dia, Mling  into  the  Indos.  It  is  oown— ly 
aopposed  to  be  the  modem  Aowi,  tat  Ma- 
jor Rennell  makes  it  to  be  tbe  Jummtb,  Jiti- 
nm.  5,  c.  2t.  yiespfcreif*  4,  c  !«.«— Plja. 
37,  c.  U.3 

AcxBlos,  a  surname  of  ApoOo,  ii  GUa  «fed 
Attica, «•  ogod  ef  medicine.  FmtM, ^  «.  M. 

AcxsTA,  a  town  ef  8leily,iHai  aftoi  kiog 
Acestes,  and  known  olao  by  the  naio  of  8e- 
geste.  Kwasbtiiltt»y£neae,wltoloilfcore 
part  of  his  fDAlowers  as  he  waafeiof  to  ftnly. 
Ftn?  .«:ii.6,v.f46,«Dc. 

A€BSTCB,son  ef  Crinisot  and  figMlo«  mwM 
king  of  ^eeeontry  near  OrepamNafnSioily. 
He  assisted  Primn  in  the  IVojoo  wor,  «ad 
kindly  entertained  Jfineas  doriog  hii  Toyogyt, 
and  helped  him  to  bury  his  ibtlMr  on  woaoi 
Crys.  In  eommemewrtion  of  this,  iBaoos 
built  a  city  there,  eoHed  Aoeeln,«PO«i  Aoos- 
tes.    Viarg,  JBn.  5,  v.  746. 

AcBSTODdRus,  a  Greek  histoHoB,  w¥to 
mentions  the  review  which  Xmaas  mmMm  of 
hisforoesbeforethe  bottle  of  SalMMis.  .PIbi/. 
tit  Tkemiii, 

AcBABfTos,  a  loAy  moontoiaen  Itbodos, 
where  Jupiter  had  a  temple. 

AoHAi,  [the  deseeodants  of  Aeluaaa  omo  of 
the  sons  of  Xuthus.  AchsBos,  harvteg  oo«i- 
mltted  txk  acoideotel  homieido,  4led  iaW  L»a- 
oonia,  where  fae  died,  and  where  his  pooioii- 
ty  remamed  onder  the  name  of  Aehmi  natil^ 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Heioolfdm.  Up- 
on this,  they  laid  olo^  to  the  qo^tor  ooea- 
p|ed  by  the  looinns  or  deseeodants  of  lom  the 
oCner  son  of  Xuthus,  disposseased  thoon  ol 
their  cities,  and  called  the  oomntry,  from 
their  own  name,  AchaiaJ  TKe  ooomo  eJ 
these  cities  are  Pellene,  iEgira,  Alg^  Bvro- 
Trit«a,  JEgium,  Rhypes,    Olenoe,    H«lSe« 

uiymzeu  uy  '*^-»  v_/ v_^^ln^ 
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r!»lni»  DfM.  awl  Pktftt..  Tbe  i&liabit- 
Ml*  «C  tiMM  thr—  iMi  began  a  frinoaf  om< 
ftdaracy,  f84  yaan  B.  C.  wliiob  cantbuadl 
fefrtiMg  apwakik  of  190  Taan,  andor  the 
nmm  Uthm  Aekmmn  ltagu€^  and  wit  most  U-| 
laitrioae  vkflsiMnortadby  tba  tpleodid  rir^ 
taet  nd  abiUlias  of  AraHit  and  PhOopoiiBMi. 
IliairaraM  ware  diraetad  againit  tha  £to- 
liaw  Iw  ihraa  jaars,  witk  tba  aatiftance  oT 
nsa^  af  Mnardoa,  and  tbtj  rrav  pmrarf « 1 
bf  AaaacasMiof  naigkboariBg  itatea^and 
inad  ^hmt  oaafttry  froa  ibraign  tlavtry,  till 
afclHl tfaaj  vara attaakad  by  tba  Romanst 
aBd«aftMrflMeTnr^botttUtias,  tba  AcImmui 
haf  •  waaiiitalf  dwtfoyad^  B.  C.  147.  {The 
P#ap«Bnaa«i  wai  vadaead  to  a  Rawan  pro- 
tba  aana  af  tba  prorioae  af 
k  WW  aa  cailad,  bccanM  at  tba  Uk 
iag  if  Cmnath,  Iba  lahwaae  wara  tba  mofi 
pawirtnJ  of  tba  Qraaian  carn^anifiei.]  The 
>  QJjJdkm  m  fMwally  appliad  la  aU  tba 
■iliMi  iainalaly,  by  tba  paati.  M, 
.  AMdM.  1«  o.  146, 1.  8,  c.m.^^^Stmt, 
Tk^  %  T.  164..*«^o4y»...^L^.  1.  ^,  89,  Lc. 
^PhLtmPkiimp^^^im.4^  e.S.-^Ond.Mtt. 
4»  T.  fltfi  Pmmt.  7y  c  1,  4ECv«-Aisa  a  paople 
•f  AnaantbabaadanaftbaEaEinf.  0«ii< 
^  ec  i'tort.  4,  at  to,  V.  37. 

,  A  king  of  Papita,  aaoag  tha 
lof  Cynwlba  Gcaat;  wfaoMda- 
mllad  Aebwmanidei,  and 
\  Iriba  ia  Pania,  of  which 
tba  kiagi  wara  iMWibwi.  Cambyiat,  too  of 
CfnM,  oB  hia  daaftb-bed,  cbargad  bU  DobUt, 
aad  partimiftaaly  tba  Acinenianidtt,  nat  to 
anfiN-tli^lftadaito  sacavertbair  formarpaw 
ar^aadabolMbtbaawpiraofPania*  Utro- 
4al.],e.tt6,J.3,a.45,1.7,c.  ll.-^^tm^. 
S.  od.  1^  ▼.  f  L-oA  ^tniaey  made  governoi' 
of  ikTiiiIry JCaOMi, B.  C.  484. 

Aemimmmu.,  part  of  Paatia,  caUad  aftar 
bBbnwiaai.    Hanca  Anhiraianini.    &mi. 

AcH  ■■■¥!»«§,  m  aativa  of  Itbaoa,  ton  of 
iibiirtati  and  tmm  of  tba  oofftpaaiaiis  of 
UlyBct.ab«idoQad  on  tha  ooart  of  Sicily, 
wboa  ffViaii,  on  bit  voyaca  to  Italy,  &>uad 
baa.    yirg,  JEn*  3,  v.  624.  Ootd.  ib.  417. 

AmuMowiWU  8TATIO,  a  pbiaa  on  tha  ooatt 
if  Iba  Tbradan  CbaraanaMii,  whara  Polyx- 
aaawnisaonicadta  tba  thade  of  Achilles, 
aadwbaaa  Hacnba  pnaithad  Polyauettor, 
vbabnd  mnrdarad  her  ten  Polydorae. 

AaBJura,  a  fciafof  i^ia,huDg  by  hittitb- 
jactifar  hia  astoftiao.  Omid,mit. — A  ton  of 
laf  Thattaly.  Ha  flad,  after  the  m 
aarder  of  a  man,  to  Ltoooia 
■bara  iba  inbabitaDtt  were  called  from 
feaiAduBL  Slrdk.  S.^Pmu,  7.  c.  1.  vid. 
Mmi  •  M  A  tmgk  poet  of  Eratria,  who 
viala  43  tragadiat»  of  which  same  of  the 
tid«  ara  praearvad*  tnch  as  Adrastns,  Li- 
nai,  Cycsot,  Eameoidei,  Philoctetes,  Piri- 
Ibaai,  Tbatant,  CEdipua,  kc ;  of  these  ao 
ly  ana  obtained  tha  prize.  He  lived  some 
tiaM  «ftar  Sophodet.  ■,  Aoother  of  Syra- 
caa,  amhor  of  ten  tragadiet«— — A  rirer 
vbieh  talleiato  the  Euxina.  Arrimi  tn  Peripl. 
*-A  relation afAstiochnt the  Great,  appoint 
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ad  ^Dvaraor  of  all  tba  king's  proriiwes  be- 
yond Taurot.  Ha  atpirad  ta  ioveraign  pow* 
er,  which  ha  dispntad  Cor  Syaart  with  Antio. 
ebnt,  and  wat  at  kst  betrayed  by  a  Cretan. 
His  Umbt  ware  ent  ofi;  and  bit  body  tawed 

in  tba  tkin  of  an  aaswat  esnoiadoBaffibbat. 
Po/y6.  a 

AowAii,  a  ooanliy  of  Palopannatiii  at  tha 
oorth  of  Elii  on  the  bay  of  Coriotb.  It  wat 
originally  calUd  JEgialut  (lAare)  from  its 
•ituatien.  The  loniaos  oallad  it  Ionia,  when 
thay  tattled  then  $  and  it  reeeirad  tba  name 
of  Achaia  from  the  Acbwi,  who  ditpemtwed 
tba  loaiant.  aid.  jMmL-^A  taaaU  part  of 
Phtbiotit  was  also  called  Aebak,  of  whiah 
Alos  was  the  capital. 

AcHAicvM  BSLLOX.    aid.  Aohtti. 

AcHARjpnSf « a  paopla  of  Sicily  near  Sy- 

cota.    Oie.  m  Fer.  3. 

AoHAKVA,  a  TiUaga  of  Attioa.  Thaeyi. 
2.C.  19. 

AcHlTBS,  a  friend  af  ifiaaai,  wbota  fide- 
lity was  toaxampUry,  that  #Vta^cA«lc»ba- 
a  proverb.  Ftrg.JEn.  1,  t.  318.-^A 
river  of  Sicily. 

AcHiLolDKs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Si- 
rens as  danghten  of  Acbelom.  Otfid.  Met. 
5,  lab.  15. 

AcRSLoirt,  the  ton  of  OceaDM  or  Sol,  by 
Terra  or  Tetfays,  godof  theriTer  of  tbesame 
name  in  Epiros-  As  one  of  the  nomerotu 
suitors  of  Dejanira,  daughter  of  (Eneus,  be  en- 
tered tbe  list  against  Hercttlct,  and  being  infe« 
ripr,  changed  himself  mto  a  serpmit,  and  aAar- 
wards  into  an  ox-  Hercokt  broke  off  one  of 
bit  bomi,and  Achek>as  being  defeated,  retired 
in  disgrace  into  his  bed  of  waters.  The  broken 
boro  was  taken  up  by  tbe  nymphs,  end  filled 
with  fmits  and  fiowars;  andafter  it  badforsome 
time  adorned  tbe  band  of  tba  cenqoeror,  it 
was  presented  to  tha  goddess  of  Plenty.  Some 
say  that  be  wasehanged  into  a  river  after  the 
victory  of  Hercules.  The  river  is  in  Epiros, 
and  rises  in  moont  Pindus,  and  afterdividing 
Acamaoia  from  JEtolia,  h\\s  into  tbe  Ionian 
sea.  Tlw  sand  and  mud  which  it  carries  down, 
have  formed  some  isUtndtat  its  month.  [The 
Achelous  is  now  called  jSipra  Potam9s  or  the 
White  river.  The  fable  respecting  the  con- 
test of  Hercules  with  the  river  god,  alhidea 
evidently  to  the  draining  of  tbe  neigbboor- 
ing  land,  and  one  branch  of  tha  river.  Tha 
idands  at  its  month  are  the  Ecbinades. 
Near  them  ara  the  OzeoB,  now  Curolari,^ 
HfTodot.  2,  c.  10 — Slrab*  10.— Ovtd.  Mtt. 
8,  fab.  5,  1.  9,  fab.  1.  Amor,  3i  d  6,  v.  35. 
^ApoUtL  ],  c.  3  and  7,  1.  3,  c  7.  Ifygin, 
pro/,  fab.  Ml  A  river  of  Arcadia,  lalling  mto 
the  Alpbeos.—— Another  flowing  from  mount 
Sipylas.    Pau$  8,  c.  38. 

AcHinoM,  a  river  of  Theeprotia,  ia  Epirur , 
[now  the  Dehchi^]  falling  into  tbe  bay  of  Am* 
bracia.  Homer  odled  it,  from  tbe  dead  ap- 
pearance of  its  waters,  one  of  the  rivers  of 
hell,  and  tha  fable  has  been  adopted  by  all  sua* 
ceeding  poets,  who  make  the  god  of  the  stream 
to  be  ^  son  of  Ceres  without  a  father,  and 
say  tbitt  he  concealed  himself  in  hell  Sot  Sew 
of  the  Titans,  and  was  chtii^  into  a  bitter 
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ttreuD,  orer  which  the  tods  of  the  dead  are 
at  first  cooreyed.  It  reoeives,  laj  they,  the 
foulB  of  the  dead,  becaate  a  deadly  lan^^uor 
senet  them  at  the  boar  of  ditsolatioa  Some 
make  him  ton  of  Titan,  and  tnppoie  that  he 
wat  plunged  into  hell  by  Japiter,  for  supply 
ing  the  Titans  with  water.  The  word  Ache- 
ron is  often  taken  lor  hell  itself.  Hero/.  1, 
od.  3,  ▼.  36.— FtVg.  G.  2,  V  tW.  JEn.  9  v 
295»&c— ^rti6.7.— LiiMn.3,T.  16 — Sa  t. 
Sil9,  6,  ▼.  80. — Jav.  8,  c.  24— Also  ariTer 
in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  in  Italy,  [now 
the  Smmto-]    Jtutin.  13,  c  2. 

AoHBROVTiA,  a  town  of  ApnUa  on  a  moun- 
tain, thenoe  called  J^fUua  by  Horai.  3,  od.  4, 
V.  14  [now  wfeerento.] 

AchsrObia,  a  lake  of  Egypt  near  Mem- 
phis, over  which,  as  Diodorus,  lib.  1,  mentions, 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  wereconveyed,  and  re- 
ceived sentence  according  to  the  actions  of 
their  life.  The  boat  was  called  Baris,  and 
the  ferryman  Charon.  Hence  arose  the  lable 
of  Cfaanm  and  the  Styx,  ko,  afterwards  im- 
ported into  Greece  l>y  Orpheus,  and  adopted 
in  the  religion  of  the  country. — ^There  was  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  in  Epirus. 

ApRXRutiAS,  a  peninsula  of  Bithynia, 
where  Hercules,  as  is  reported,  dragged  Ce- 
berus  out  of  hell.  Xenoph.  Anab.  6. 

Achillas,  a  general  of  Ptolemy  who  mur- 
dered Pompey  the  Great  PhU,  in  Pimp — 
Luean.  8,  v.  638. 

[  Achillea,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  or  more  properly  the  western 
part  ef  the  Dromui  AchtlHi  insulated  by  a 
smaU  arm  of  the  tea.  Strabo  7.  vid.  Dro- 
mus  Achillis  and  Leuce.] 

[AcHiLLKUjf  .atownontheCimmerian  Bos- 
porus, where  anciently  was  a  temple  of  Achil- 
les. It  lay  near  the  modem  BtuehMk,  Man^ 
neri'jine.Oe^gr.  Fe/.  4.  p.  326.1 

AcBiLLBUs  or  AauiLSUi,  a  Roman  ge 
neral  in  Egjrpt,  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  iHio 
rebenBd,aiidfor  five  years  maintained  the  im- 
perial dignity  at  Alexandria.  Dioclesian  at 
last  mardied  against  him ;  and  because  he 
had  supported  a  long  siege,  the  emperor  or- 
dered him  to  be  devourMl  by  lions. 

AcBtLLiis,  a  poem  of  Statius,  in  which 
he  describes  the  education  and  memorable  ac- 
tions of  Adiilles.  This  composition  is  imper 
feet  The  poet's  immature  death  deprived 
the  world  of  a  valuable  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  this  famous  hero.  Fid,  Sta- 
tins. 

AcBiLLKs,  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
was  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Tro 
jan  war.  During  his  infiuiov,  Thetis  plung- 
ed him  in  the  Styx,  and  ma&  every  part  of 
his  body  invulnerable,  except  the  heel  by 
which  she  held  him.  His  education  was  in- 
trusted to  the  centaur  Chiron,  who  taught 
him  the  art  of  war,  and  made  him  master  of 
music  and  by  feeding  him  with  the  marrow 
of  wild  beasts,  rendered  him  vigqrousand  ac- 
tive. He  was  taught  eloquence  by  Acsnix, 
whom  he  ever  after  loved  and  rmpected. 
Thetis,  to  prevent  him  from  going  touto  Tro- 
jan war,  where  she  knew  he  was  to^erish,' 


privately  senthim  to  the  court  of  F  yrnmwiei, 
where  he  was  disguised  in  a  female  dress,  and, 
by  his  familiarity  with  the  king^s  daogfalsrs, 
nwde  Deidamia  mother  ef  NeoptdeoMis.  Ai 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  aid  ef 
Achillesi  Ulysses  went  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes,  in  the  habitof  a  merchant,  and  expos- 
ed jewels  and  arms  to  sale.  Achilles,  ^J^^^'Hpc 
the  arms,discoveredhis  sex,aiid  wentiowar. 
Vulcan,  at  the  entreaties  of  Thetis,  madehim 
a  strong  suit  of  armour,  which  was  pusaf 
against  all  weapons.  He  was  deprived  hf 
Agamemnon  of  his  fiivourite  mistress,  Brisets^ 
who  hadfidlen  iohis  lot  at  the  division  ef  the 
booty  of  Lyroesstts.  For  this  affiront  he  rs- 
fused  oappear  in  the  fiekl  till  the  death  ef 
his  friend  Patrodus  reealled  him  to  aetioa, 
and  to  revenge,  vid,  PaifeiMM,  He  slew 
Hector,  the  bulwark  of  Troy,tied  the  oonse 
by  the  heels  of  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it 
three  times  round  the  wills  of  Troy.  AAer 
thus  appeasing  the  shade  of  his  friend,  be 
yielded  to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Priam« 
and  permitted  the  aged  father  to  ransom  and 
carry  away  Hector's  body.  In  the  lOth  year 
of  the  war,  Achilles  was  charmed  with  Po^ 
lyxena ;  and  as  he  solicited  her  hand  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  it  is  said  that  Paris  aim- 
ed an  arrow  at  his  vulnerable  heel,  of  which 
wound  he  died.  His  body  was  bnriad  at  Si- 
gsKim  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  hia, 
and  temples  raised  to  his  memory.  Jtissaid, 
that  after  the  takingofTroy,theghostof  Achil- 
les appeared  to  the  Greekn,  and  demanded  el 
them  Pol]rxena,  who  accordingly  was  sacri- 
ficed on  his  tomb  by  his  son  Neoptolemiis, 
Some  say  that  this  sacrifice  was  voUmtary, 
and  that  Polyxena  was  so  grieved  at  his  death, 
that  she  killed  herself  on  his  tomb.  The 
1  hessalians  yearly  sacrificed  a  Uaok  and  a 
white  bull  on  his  tomb.  It  is  reported  that 
he  married  Helen  after  the  siege  of  Trey ; 
but  others  maintain,  that  this  marriage  hap- 
pened after  his  death,  in  the  island  of  Leuee, 
where  many  of  the  ancient  heroes  lived,  as 
in  a  separate  elysinm.  vid.  Liuce.  When 
Achilles  was  young,  his  mother  asked  him 
whether  he  preferred  a  long  liie,  spent  in  ob- 
sounty  and  retirement,  or  a  few  years  of  mi- 
litary lame  and  glory  ?  and  to  his  hoooar  he 
made  choice  c^  Uie  latter.  Some  agea  afier 
the  Trojan  war,  Alexander,  roing  la  the  ooo* 
quest  of  Persia,  oflered  sacrifices  en  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  and  admired  the  hero  who  had 
found  a  Homer  to  publish  his  fiuae  to  potteri- 
to.  Xetutph*  dt  vefiat.^PluL  sn  JUx* — De 
facte  ta  Orbe  Lwu  De  imitie.  Dt  «mte.  wmli. 
QtMBff.  Gr«Br.—Pmu.  3,0.  18,  kc^Di^  17. 
^Stat  Aehil.^Ovid.  Jtfe/.  IS,  fiib.  3,i». 
7Viff.3,  el.  5,  v.  37,  &o,— rug.  •ffin,  1,  v. 
472,  488, 1.  2,  V.  275,  I.  6,  v.  58,  Sco.— ytf^> 
hd.  3,  o.  13.— fijfgin.  fab.  &6and  lia— 
Slrub,  14.— P/m.  35,  c.  15.— iffljc.  iy.Or«/. 
27.— Horof.  8, 1,  od.  I.  3,  od.  4.  and  16,  K  4. 
od.  6, 2,  ep.  2,  V.  42.— Hem.  H.  ^  Od^-^^Die- 
lys.  Cret.  1,  2,  3,  be — Dart$  Phriff^.-^-Jw. 
7,  V.  210.— w^»e^.  Argon.  4,  v.  869.— 
There  were  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 
The  most  known  were^p-a  man  who  rcceiveit 

uiymzeu  uy  -n^j  v_/ v_^^ln^ 
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}nm  wlitB  ske  ImI  frvn  J«pitM^t  oodrtiliip 
— ^tlw  prtc«pt0rof  ChiroDtbe  c«Dtaar — a  too 
of  Jvpiter  «■!  Lftmin,  decUred  by  Pan  to  be 
fftirartiMB  Vgnws  a  mmowho  instituted  the 
ostraoHi  fti  AthoM. — Tatiw,  m  netiTe  of 
Alenodrift,  io  the  age  of  the  emperor  Claii- 
ditf,  eripBetty  •  pegan,  but  cooTorted  to  ohrie- 
tnaity,  asd  amde  a  bii^op.  He  wmte  a  miz- 
ad  lislery  of  great  ineo,  a  treatiae  on  the 
spbeie,  taeties,  a  romance  on  the  lovesof  Cli- 
tofteoaad  Leoetppe,  ice.  Some  BMuraieriptf 
of  Im  works  are  preeerved  in  the  Vatiean, 
aedF^atnatelibrariee.  [The  beet  edition  of 
ha  worka^ie  ^at  by  Boden,  i^pt.  1776.  8yo.] 

AcBin,  [a  name  g:iTeD  by  the  Roman  po- 
ets In  the  people  of  Greece,  or  Achaia.  Ho- 
mer eeea  the  term  loexprem  all  the  enemiet 
eftheTrejaM.] 

AcwuAJne,  a  Cormlhian  general,  killed 
tyAnHiminni,    Pent.  4,  c  19. 

AcfCBteivt,  a  general  wi^  Bremos  In 
the  a^lniiliia  which  the  Oaoli  midertook 
ifamilFtoeBia.    Pmcr.  10,  c.  10. 

AcmAUA,  a  aurname  of  Veniis,  from  a 
feantainoftheBame  BUDein  BeBotia,racredto 
her.  The  Graeee  bethed  in  the  foontain. — 
Ftrg.  wEa.  ly  T.  790.^-O»Mi.  FaH.  4»  T.468. 

AciDAt,  a  rirer  of  Peloponnetas,  former- 
ly oalled  Jardanue.    Petct.  6,  c.  5. 

Actua,  a  pletiiea  lamily  at  Rome,  which 
traced  ita  pedigree  up  to  the  Trejani. — ^The 
mothef  of  Lfiwan. 

AciLiA  I.XX  waaesaoted,  A.  U.  C.  566,  by 
Aeflim  the  tribonet  for  the  plantation  of  fi?e 
cohmiee  in  Italy.  Lis.  3t,  e  29. — Another 
called  ate  Cai|Nmiia,[  A.  U.C.  68S,  that  in 
trmla  for  esiovtiea,  MOtcaeeshoaldbe  paned 
after  the  cacae  was  eace  pleaded,  and  that 
there  abooU  aoC  be  a  teeeod  hearing.  Cie, 
yrtum  te  ytrr.  17. 1.  A9CMn  m  C«r.] 

M.  Aciuve  BaLBVB,  was  oontnl  with 
Pertim  Cato,  A.  U.  C.  640.  It  it  raid,  that 
dariaghii  eoaeahhip,  milk  and  blood  fell  from 
heaTea.  Pirn.  2,  c  S6. — Olabrics  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  who  with  a  legion  quelled  the 
ioMrgeat  ilaTee  in  Etrvria.  Bcdng  eonso) 
wJIfa  P.  Cora.  8€^  Nasksa,  A.  U.  C.  663, 
be  eonqocred  Antiodiaa  at  Thermopylae, 
im  whicfa  he  obCaiaed  a  triumph,  and  three 
^yi  were  apponnted  for  a  poblio  thanksgir- 
iag.  Heilood  for  the  censor^p  against  Car 
la,  bat  derieled  on  aecoant  of  the  improper 
■■■uiei  aaed  by  his  competitor.  Justin, 
SUc  6.— £«e.  30,  c  40, 1.  31,  o.  50»  1.  35,  c. 
li,  k€^ — ^Tbe  eon  of  the  preceding,  erected  a 
timple  to  Piety,  which  his  father  had  vowed 
la  ttis  goddew  when  fighting  against  Antio- 
chak  He  raited  a  golden  etatoe  to  his  father, 
the  irrt  that  appeared  in  Italy.  The  temple 
•f  piety  wee  bcnH  on  the  spot  where  once  a 
vamaa  had  fod  with  her  milk  her  aged  fother, 
winm  the  aeoate  had  imprisoned,  and  ezcl ad 
edfrom  all  aliment.  Kei.  Max.2,c.  6.- 
The  eaador  of  a  law  a|ainst  bribery. — A  pre- 
ter  io  the  time  that  Verres  was  accused  by 
Cieero^ — A  manaccosed  of  extortion,  and 
twice  deftaded  by  Cicero.  He  was  proconsul 
ef  Sieay,  end  lieatenant  to  Cserar  in  the  civil 
van.    Ce#' Be//.  Ctr.  3,  c.  15. — A  consul, 
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whose  son  was  killed  by  Domitian,  because 
be  fought  with  wild  beasts.  The  true  cause 
of  this  murder  was,  that  young  Glabrio  was 
stronger  than  the  emperor,  who  therefore 
envied  him. — Jw.  4,  v.  94. 

AcnxA,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Admme- 
tuin  (some  read  Acolla).    Cat,  Afr,  c.  33. 

Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faunus 
and  the  nymfji  Simethus.  Galatsa  passion- 
ately loved  him  ;  upon  which  his  rival,  Po- 
lyphemus, though  Jealousy,  crushed  him  to 
death  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rook.  The 
soda  changed  Acis  into  a  steam  whieh  risei 
from  mount  iEtna.     Ovid.  Jtfel.  13,  iab.  8. 

AcifON,  a  native  of  Lymemas,  who  accom- 
panied iEneas  into  Italy.  His  fother^s  name 
was  Clytus.    Virg,  JEn.  1(^  v.  128. 

AcMOVlDES,  one  of  the  Cyolopt.  (hid. 
fWl.4,v.  288. 

AcffiTJBS,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  whose  crew 
found  Bacchus  asleep,  and  carried  him  away. 
As  they  ricticuled  theg od,  they  were  changed 
into  seaHttottsters.  But  Acoetes  was  preserve 
ed.    ihrid.  Met.  3,  fiib.  8,  kc. 

AoovTBS,  one  of  Lyeaoa'sSO  sons.  Apol- 
lod,  3,  c.  8. 

AcoHTKVs,  a  famous  hunter,  chan§(ed  into 
a  stone  liy  the  head  of  MeduM,at  the  nuptials 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  OvitLMei,  6. 
V.  201.— A  person  killed  in  the  wars  of 
.£neas  and  Tumus,in  Italy.  Ftrg,  ASn,  1 1, 
V.615. 

Acoanvs,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 
went  to  Delos  to  see  the  saoriioes  of  Diana, 
fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin, 
and  being  unable  to  obtain  her,  on  account  of 
the  obscurity  of  his  origin,  [wrote  on  an  ap- 
ple, which  he  presented  to  her,  the  following 
words,  **  I  swear  by  Diana,  Acontins  shall 
l>e  my  husband."  Cydippe  read  the  words, 
and  feeling  herself  compelled  by  the  oath  she 
had  inadvertently  made,  married  Acontius — 
Arittcmet,  ep.  10.— Ovu*.  Her.  ep.  20.] 

AcoVTOBuj.oa,  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  un- 
der  Hippoly  te,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  Jipcl- 
Ian-  Arg.  2. 

Acoais,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted  Eva- 
goras  king  of  Cyprus  against  Persia.  IMod. 
15. 

AcRA,  a  town  of  Italy, ^Euboea, Cy- 
prus,—Acamania,— Sicily,  —Africa, 
Sarmatia,ftc. 

AcRADlNA,  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  taken 
by  Marcellus  the  Roman  consul.  Phit.  in 
Marcel. — Cic.  in  Verr,  4. 

AoRJEA,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asteiion, 

—A  surname  of  Diana,  from  a  temple  built 
to  her  by  Melampus,  on  a  mountain  near  Ar- 
goa. A  surname  of  Juno.    Pout.  2,  c.  17. 

AcRjBFHiriA,  a  town  in  Boeotia ;  whence 
Apollo  is  <»lled  Acraephnins.  Herodot.  8,  c. 
135. 

AcRAOALtiDA,  a  dishonest  nation  living 
anciently  near  Athene.  JEteh.  eonirm  Ctetiph. 

AorAoas.     Fid.  Agragaa. 

AcrAtvs,  a  freed  man  of  Nero,  sent  into 
Asia  to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Tae. 
An.  16,  c.  46,1.16,0,23. 

AcRlA9,one  ofjipp^amia^sjuitow.  Pe«*. 
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6,  c  81.— — UeJMiUt  Aoris,  a  town  of  Lac»- 
nia.    /if.  3, 0.21. 

AcRiDorBA«i,  aa  iEthopian  aation,  who 
ltd  upon  loouits,  and  lived  sot  bejoad  Cboir 
40th  year.  At  the  approaofaof  old  ag;o,  iwarBS 
of  willed  liee  attacl^d  tbem»  and  gnawed 
their  belly  andbreast^  till  the  patient  by  rub- 
bing hhnself  drew  blood, whioh  inoreaeed  (hei r 
nnmber,  and  ended  in  his  death.    Diod*  3.— 

AcRion,  a  Pythagoreaa  philoiopherof  Lo- 
orif .     Cte.  de/n,  6«  c<  29. 

AcRMieaEVfl,  a  patroaymie  applied  to  the 
Argivet,  from  Aorifiue,  one  of  their  aaoieat 
Idogi,  or  from  Aerieioiie,  a  town  of  Ai|;olia, 
oalled  after  a  danghterof  Aerinuaof  the  same 
name.  Firg,  JSn.  1,  v.  410. 

AcaisioviioBs,  a  patroaymie  of  Perseus, 
from  hisgrandfather  Aorisias.  Ovid»  MtL  6, 
v-70. 

AcRiil0s  SOB  of  Abas,  kkg  of  Arfoe,  by 
Oealea^  daughter  etf  Mantineus.  He  was  born 
at  the  same  birth  as  Proetas,  with  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  qnarreUed  even  ia  his  mother's 
womb.  After  many  dissensions  Proetus  was 
driven  from  Argos.  Acrisius  had  Danae  by 
Eurydioe  daughter  of  Laoedftmon  { and  being 
told  by  aa  oracle,  that  his  daughter's  sob 
would  put  him  to  death,  he  ooafined  Dauae 
in  a  braaea  tower,  to  preveai  her  beooaiing 
a  mother.  She  however  beoape  pregaant, 
by  Jupiter  changed  into  a  golden  shower;  and 
thoBgh  Aorisius  ordered  ker,  and  her  infiint 
called  Perseoii  to  be  exposed  on  the  sea,  yet 
they  were  saved ;  and  Perseus  soon  after  be- 
came so  famous  for  his  actions,  that  Acrisius, 
anxious  to  see  so  reaowaed  a  grandson,  went 
to  Larissa.  Here  Perseus,  wishing  to  show 
bis  skill  in  throwing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old 
man  who  proved  to  be  his  grandfather,  whom 
he  knew  not,  and  thus  the  oracle  was  unhap- 
pily fulfilled.  Aerisius  reigned  about  31  years. 
H^gin,  &b.  63.-'OvM.  .<Wsl.  4,  fab.  16.— Ho- 
m,  3,  od.  16.— .^pe^oi.  a,  c.  2,  &c.— Peitf. 
2,0.  16,&c— Fur.  Danae,  Perseus,  Poly 
dectes. 

AcRiTAt^  a  promontory  of  Messenia,  in  Pe- 
l<^Bnesus.    PHn,  4,  c  6. — Mela*  %  c.  3. 

AcnoATHOV  or  AcROTHoos,a  town  on  the 
top  of  mount  Athos,  whoee  inhabitants  lived 
to  an  uncomoa  old  age.  Jfete,  2,  c2.-^ 
Plin.  8.  c.  10. 

AoRocBRAVHiim ,  a  promotory  of  Epirus, 
with  mountaios  oalled  Acroceiaonia,  which 
project  between  the  Ionian  and  Adriatio  seas 
The  word  oomes  from  aaf^*,  Mgf^  and  u$^ 
»#*,  a  <Aiifi^6ei^,  because,  on  account  ofUieir 
great  height,  they  were  often  struck  with 
thunder.  Lucrei,  6,  v.  420.— Ptiis.  4,  c  1  •— 
Ftrg..£n.  3,  v.  aO^r-StMb.  6.— i2era/.1,od 
3,v.20. 

AcRO-coRiifTHUs,  [a  high  hill  overhanging 
the  city  of  Corinth,  on  which  was  erected  a 
citadel,  oalled  also  by  the  same  name.  This 
situation  was  so  important  a  one,  as  to  besty< 
led  by  Philip  the  fetters  of  Greece.  The  for- 
tress was  surprised  by  Antigonas,  but  recov- 
ered in  a  brilliant  manner  by  Aratus.   Struk, 


&— P4uc«.2,o.4.— Pltif.tn^ral.— ^laf.TIM. 
7,v.  106.] 

AcRov,  a  king  of  theCsBaiaenses,  killed  by 
Romulus  in  single  combat,  after  the  rape  of 
IheSabines.  His  spoils  were  dediealed  to 
Jupiter  Feretrius.  Plui.  m  iiomtii— -A 
physiciaa  of  Agrigeatum,  B.C.430,edaeateM 
at  Athens  with  Empedodes.  He  wrote  phy- 
sioal  treatises  in  the  Doric  dialect,  aad  eiirad 
the  Athenians  of  a  plague,  by  lightinf  fire 
near  the  houses  of  the  lafeeied.  P4m.t9,e. 
1.— PIti/.  til  /j<d.-i— One  of  tho  friends  of 
iEaeas,  killed  by  Mezeatiae.  Fvg.  JEm.  10, 
V.  719. 

AoROPATos,  one  of  Aleaander^s  ottoers, 
who  obtained  part  of  Madia,  after  tha  kiag^ 
death.    Jtitftn.  13,  c.  4. 

AoROPdLis,the  citidel  of  Atheaat  boik  oa 
a  roek,  aad  accessible  only  oa  oao  side.  [Here 
stood  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva.] 
Pout,  t'n  4^  ffte* 

AoROTATiis,  son  of  Cloomeaea,  kiag  ef 
Sparta,  died  before  his  father,  leaTiag  a  eoa 
oalled  Aroaa.  Pous.  1,  c  13, 1.  3^  c  6.->— 
A  son  of  Areos,  who  was  greatly  loved  by 
Chelideai8,wifeofCleoaymitt.  Tkitamoar 
dnpleased  her  husband  who  called  Pynrhas 
the  Epirot,  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  When 
Sparta  was  besieged  by  Pyrrfaos,  Aorotatus 
was  seea  bravdy  fighting  in  the  middle  ef  the 
enemy,  and  oommeaded  jfy  themukiltide,  who 
congratulated  Chelidonis  on  beiag  mialraia  ta 
sueh  a  watlike  lovar.    PUd.  in  Pjftfk. 

AcROTHOot.    vid.  Aeroalhoa. 

Acr]h(«aTs)  [deaotei properly  a  peniDenla 
or  promootory  oa  whieh  the  waves  brealu  H 
was  a  name  givea  to  the  sea  eoast  about 
mount  Athos,  ia  whi^  ,were  six  towae  laea- 
tioned  by  Tbaoydides  Aete  was  likewisottie 
ancient  name  of  Attiea,  which  was  so  oallad 
from  its  being  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  eea. 
Tkueyd.  4,  c.  109.— ^rote.  9.] 

Act  A,  a  plaoe  near  moant  Athos,  on  the 
iilgeaaSea.    71Ui^  4,  e.  109. 

AcTjBA,  ooe  ef  the  Nereides.    HmUd.  Ttu 

250.-nHefli«r.  H.  18^  v.  41. A  somaBMof 

Ceres— A  daughter  of  Daaaaa.    ^polM. 
2,0. 1. 

Act JBoir,  a  fiuaoas  hattttmaa,  sea  of  Aris- 
tssus  aad  Aatoaoe  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
whenoe  he  is  oalled  wfitfeaetsitAerot.  He  saw 
Diana  and  her  atteadaats  bathiag^  aear  Oar- 
gaphia,  for  which  he  wee  chained  into  a  et^, 
and  devoured  by  his  owa  dqgs.  Pam.  9,  c 
2.— OvmT.  Met.  8,  fob.  a — A  beantiftil  youth 
son  of  Melissos  of  Corinth,  whom  Arohia8,ooe 
of  the  HeradidsB,  endeavoured  to  debaneh 
and  carry  away.  HewaskiUedin  the  strag* 
gle  which  in  coosequenoe  of  this  happened 
between  his  father  and  ravidier.  MeUstos 
complained  of  the  insult,  and  drowned  him- 
self s  and  soon  after,  the  countiy  beiag  visits 
ed  by  a  pestilence,  Arohiai  was  expelled. 
PUU.  in  Ammt, 

AcTJSvt,  a  powerful  person  who  made  him* 
self  master  of  a  part  of  Greeee,  which  he 
called  Attiea.  His  daughter  Agrauki  mar- 
ried C«crops,  whom  the  AthenioBs  called 
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their  first  king,  though  A«tai«ft  roigied  be 
fore  him.  Paus,  1,  c«  2  and  14.-^ — The 
word  is  of  the  Mine  signficatiod  «r  AUieut 
an  inhabitant  of  Altica. 

Acts,  a  nustreis  of  Nero,  deieended  from 

Attalua.    SutUn.  m  JWr.  28. ^ae  of  the 

Uora^    Hifgixi.  fab.  183. 

AflTiA*  the  mother  of  Augustus.  As  she 
sleptin  the  temple  of  Apollo,  she  dreamt  that 
adrigoohad  lain  with  her.  Nine  months 
sfter,  she  broog^ht  Sorih^  havinf^  previously 
dreamt  that  her  boweb  were  scattered  all 

orer  the  world.    SuU.  in  Aug*  94. Games 

sacred  to  ApoUo  in  comxnemoration  of  the 
Tictorj  of  Angiutas  orer  M.  Antosy  at  Ac- 
tiom.  [Soma  maintain  that  they  were  cele- 
brated eTery  third  yev ;  but  the  opinioa  of 
Strdbo  b  deemed  more  correct,  accord  ing;  to 
whom  they  oiiiy  returned  ctoc^  fiAh  year.j 
Plui.  in  .f^fcu.— 5/#w4.  l.—Firg.  ^n,  3,  r. 

fiSOf  L  8,  v,en5, A  sister  of  Julias  Caesar. 

PhU.uk  Cic. 

AcTU,  son  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  into 
E^Xpt,  where  he  tai^t  astrology,  and  found- 
ed Heliopolis.    DiBd^S. 

AciMiVBS,  a  kixig  of  iEthiopia,  whe  con- 
quered Egypt,  andexpelled  king  Amasii,  He 
wae  fismoos  for  his  equity*  and  his  severe  pu- 
■lihment  of  robbers,  whose  noses  he  cut  off, 
and  whom  he  beaisbed  to  a  desert  place* 
where  they  were  in  want  of  all  slimentiand 
lired  only  upon  crows.    Diod.  1. 

AcTiUM,  now  .^ff»a,a  town  and  promonto- 
ry of  Epinu,  famous  (or  the  naval  vielory 
which  Aagoatos  obtained  over  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  ad  of  September,  B.O.  31,  in 
honour  oC  wbich  the  cosqaerer  built  on  the 
ate  of  his  camp  the  town,  of  Nieopolis,  and 
institoted^ames.  rid.  Acfia. — PhU,  in  Anion. 
— SueUm.  w  -tfiy.— ^A  promontory  of  Cor- 
cjrm*     Cic,  md  All.  7,  ep,  2. 

AcTiV8,a  soniameof  Apollo,  from  Acti- 

r,  where  he  had  a  temple.     Virg.  w£n.  t, 
Z04.— A  poet.  ft<f,  Accias.^^->A  prince 
of  the  Volsd.  n^  Accins. 

Accvs  or  Atvits  Naviuj,  an  augur  who 
cat  a  whctrtone  in  two  with  a  razor,  before 
Taxqnin  and  the  Roman  people,  to  convince 
then  of  his  skill  as  an  augur.      Flor,  1,  o.  5. 

~Lae.  Uc  36. vid,  Labeow 

Acrom,  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  his  ez- 
pea&tton  agaixtst  the  Acnezons.— — The  father 
of  Meoictius  by  ^gina,  whence  Falroclus  is 
called  Aaitridet.  Odd.  TrUl.  1,  el.  8. — -A 
ziaa  called  also  Arunpas.  Firg.  ^n.  12,  v. 
SX  One  of  the  friends  of  iEneas.  Id,  9, 
T.  sOOu— A  soQ  of  Neptune  by  Agameda. 

Ujigitu  fiib.  14. A  son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 

seda.  Af^lM.  1,  c.  9. ^The  father  of  Eu- 

rytna,  aad  brother  of  Aogeas.    ApoUod,  2,  c. 

7. ^A  son  of  Acastus  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

H^gin.  hh.  14. The  father  of  Astyoche. 

/leaier.  H  2.— Pflu*.  9,  c.  37. A  kin^f  of 

Lemoe.    Hfgin,  102. 

AcToftlaBi,  a  patronymic  given  to  Patro* 
cIbs,  grandson  of  Actor.  Ond-  Mtt.  13,  fabw 

!^ Also  to  Erithus,  son  of  Actor.  /</.  Met. 

S.  lib.  3. ^Two  brothers  so  fond  of  each 

3tlKr,  that  in  driving  a  chariot,  one  generally 
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btid  the  reins,  and  the  other  the  whip ;  whence 
they  are  represented  with  two  heads,  four 
feet  and  one  body.  Hercules  conquered 
them.    Pittdmr. 

AoTdRis,  a  maid  of  Ulysses.  Homer.  Od, 
23. 

M.  AcTORics  Naso,  a  Roman  historian^ 
Sueton.  in  Jul.  9. 

C«  AevLEca  Roman  lawyer  celebrated  as 
much  for  the  extent  of  his  understanding,  us 
for  his  knowledge  of  law.  He  was  uncle  to 
Cicero.     Cic  in  Oral.  1,  c.  43. 

AcCphis,  an  ambassador  from  India  to  A- 
lexaoder.    Plut,  in  Alex* 

AcusiLAus  and  Damaoetds,  two  bro- 
thers of  Rhodes,  conquerors  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  Greeks  strewed  flowers  upon 
Diagoras  their  father,  and  called  him  happy 
tn  having  such  worthy  sons.    Paus.  6,  o.  7. 

An  historian  of   Argos,  often  quoted  by 

Josephus.  He  wnKe  on  genealogies  in  a  style 
simple  and  destitute  of  all  ornament.  Cte*  dt 
Oral.  2,e.  28.— 5t<t(/a«.— An  Athenian  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  under  Galba. 

M.  AcuTlcos,  an  ancient  comio  writer^ 
whose  phtjrs  were  known  under  the  name  of 
Leones,  Gemini,  Anus,  Bo&otia,  &c. 

Ada,  a  sister  of  queen  Artemisia,  who 
married  Hidrieus.  After  her  husband's  death, 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria  ;  but 
being  ejipelled  by  her  younger  brother  she 
retired  to  Alind^  which  she  delivered  to  Alex- 
aoder,  after  adopting  him  as  her  son.  Curt. 
2,«.  S.^Strab.  14. 

Adad,  a  deity  among  the  Assyrians,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sun. 

,  Adaus,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a 
Greek  treatise  on  statuaries.    A  then.  13. 

Adamantjba,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete. 
who-  sospmded  him  in  his  cradle  to  a  tree, 
that  he  might  be  found  neither  in  the  earth, 
the  sea,  nor  in  heaven.  To  drown  the  iofaot's 
cries,  she  had  drums  beat,  and  cymbals 
sounded,  around  the  tree.  H^gin.  fab. 
139. 

Adamas,  a  Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Me- 
rioo.  Homer,  II,  1 3,  ▼.  560.— A  youth  who 
raised  a  rebellion  on  being  emasculated  by  Co- 
tys  king  of  Thrace.    ,^riat.  PoL  5,  c.  10. 

Adam A8TVS,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  father  of 
AcbsBmenides.    Ftrg.  JEn.  3,  v.  614. 

Adaspii,  a  people  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus,    /ta/in.  12,  c.5. 

Addsfhaaia,  a  goddess  of  the  Sicilians, 
^/ianl,  r.//.c.27. 

[Addva,  now  w^rfrfa,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  It  rites  amopg  the  Rhsetian  Alps, tra- 
verses the  Lacus  Larius,  and  falls  into  the  Po 
to  the  west  of  Cremona.    Plin.  2,  c.  103.] 

Adslphius,  a  friend  of  M.  Antonius, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  into 
Parthia,  of  which  he  wrote  the  history. 
Strabi  11. 

Adkmo!C,  raised  a  sedition  in  Mauritanisr 
to  avenge  his  master  Ptolemy,  whom  Caligu- 
la had  put  to  deaib.    Swlon.  m  Ca/ig.  35. 

ADEf,  or  Hadss,  the  god  of  hell  among 
the  Greeks,  the  same  as  the  Pluto  of  the  La-; 
tins.  The  word  is  derived  froto  «  &  t^uf,  [rKm^ 
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videre}  beoftose  hell  is  deprived  of  light,  ft 
is  often  used  for  hell  itself  by  the  ancient 
poets. 

Adgandbstrius,  a  prince  of  lite  Catti, 
who  sent  to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy 
Arminius,  and  was  answered  by  the  senate, 
that  the  Romans  fought  their  enemies  dpenly, 
and  never  used  perfidious  measures.  Tacit. 
An,  2,  c.  88. 

AoHERBAL,  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson 
of  Masinissa,  was  besieged  at  Cirta,  and  put 
to  death  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  imploring 
the  aid  of  Rome,  B.  C.  112.  SaUmL  in  Jug. 
Adherbas,  the  husband  of  Dido.  Fid* 
Sichs^us. 

Adiahtk,  a  daughter  of  Danaus.  jipolhd. 
2,c.  11. 

Adiatorix,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  who  to 
gain  Antonyms  favour,  slaughtered,  in  one 
night,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  colony 
ofHeradea,  in  Pontus.  He  was  taken  at 
Actium,  led  in  triumph  by  Augustus,  and 
strangled  in  prison.    Sirab.  12, 

ADiMAirrvs,  a  commander  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  taken  by  the  Spartans.  All  the 
men  of  the  fleet  were  put  to  death,  except 
Adimantus,  because  he  had  opposed  the  de- 
8i|;ns  of  his  countrymen,  who  intended  to  mu- 
tilate all  the  Spartans.  Xenoph.HiiU  Grax, 
Pausanias  says,  4,  c.  17, 1. 10,  c.  9,  that  the 

Spartans  had  bribed  hiuL A  brother  of  j 

Plato.    LaerL  3. A  Corinthian  general^ 

who  reproached  Themistocles  with  his  exile. 

A  king  struck  with  thunder,  for  sayfng 

that  Jupiter  deserved  no  sacrifices.  Ovid.  Ibis^ 
3«9. 

Admeta,  daughter  of  Eurystiieus,  was 
priestess  of  Juno^s  temple  at  Argos.  She  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  possess  the  girdle  of  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  Hercules  obtain- 
ed it  for  her.    ApoUod.  %  c.  23. one  of  the 

Oceanidee.    Htnod,  Theog,  v.  349. 

ADMKtvs,  son  of  Pfaeres  and  Clymene, 
kmg  of  PhersB  in  Thessaly,  married  Theone 
daughter  of  Thestor,  and  after  her  death, 
Alceste  daughter  of  Pelias.  Apollo,  when 
banished  from  heaven,  is  said  to  have  tended 
his  flocks  for  nine  years,  and  to  have  obtained 
from  the  Pares,  that  Admetns  should  never 
die,  if  another  person  laid  down  his  life  for 
him ;  a  proof  of  unbounded  afiection,  which 
his  wife  Alceste  cheerfully  exhibited  by  de- 
voting herself  voluntarily  to  death.  Adme- 
tus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  at  the 
Jiunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Pelias  promis- 
ed his  daughter  in  marriage  only  to  him  who 
could  bnng  him  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  lion 
and  a  wild  boar;  and  Admetus  efibcted  this 
by  (he  aid  of  Apollo,  and  obtained  Alceste's 
band.  Some  say  that  Hercules  brought 
him  back  Alceste  from  hell.  Stnet,  in  Medea, 
— flygtn.  fab.  60, 51,  &243.— Orirf.  d$  Art. 
Am.Z.'^poUod.  1,0.  8  &9,&c.— TtW.  2, 

•1. 3.— Pota.  6,  c.  17 A  king  of  the  Mo 

loni,  to  whom  Themistodea  fled  for  protec< 
tien.  C.  JV*«p.tn7Vm.  8.-^An  officer  of  Al- 
exander killed  at  the  nege  of  Tyre.  Diod.  17, 
A]>6nia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Adonis,  first 
celebrated  at  Byblos  in  Phcniicii.  They 
10 
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lasted  two  days,  the  first  of  whidi  i 
in  howling*  and  Inmentatii^,  the  ) 
joyfu!  clamours,  as  If  Adcmis  w«b 
to  life.    In  some  towns  of  Gre«ie  *^^^ 
they  lasted  eight  dtiys ;  ^e  one  half  ^  ^ 
was  spent  in  lamentations,  «nd  the  * 
rejoicings.    [Only  women  w*e  r  "^ 
The  time  of  the  celebration  was  sup 
very  unlucky.  The  fleet  of  Nicias  a 
Athens  to  Sicily  on  that  dat>  whence^ 
unfortunate  omens  were  drawn.   PhttA 
eiS. — Ammian.  22,  c.  9. 

ADdNis,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his 
Myrrha,  ^.  JtfyrMtf)  wasthefcv 
Venus.  He  was  fond  of  hontifls^ 
often  cautioned  by  his  miitrest  aot 
wild  beasts  for  fear  of  being  killed  w 
tempt.  This  advice  he  sligkted*  «pd  i 
received  a  mortal  wound  from  «  wi)Al| 
which  he  had  wounded,  and'  Vena 
shedding  many  tears  at  hii  dBath,  < 
him  into  a  flower  called  an«aony. 
is  said  to  have  restored  hitti  to  Bfe,  omi 
tion  that  he  should  spend  six  montli 
her,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  %ith  ^ 
This  implies  the  alternate  return  <d  i 
and  winter.  Adonis  is  o^n  taken  for  t 
because  the  festivals  of  both  were  oflenl 
with  mournful  lamentations,  and  finish 
a  revival  of  joy,  as  if  they  were  retarattjr^ 
life  again.  Adonis  had  teaqiles  raiaed  wwk 
memory,  and  is  saidbyatme  to  haTebstftt  be- 
loved by  Apollo  and  Bacdius.  ApotM,  Si 
c.  14.— ^roper^  2,  el.  13,  v.  53.— Atiry  £ei. 
40,  v.  18.— Bion.  in  Adon.—Bifim.  68, 164, 
248,  &c.— Owrf.  Met.  10,  fob.  m.-r-Mutam 

de  Her.'^Paus.  2,  c.  ftO,  1.  2,  c  41. ^M' 

ver  of  Phoenieia,  which  foils  into  the  Medi- 
terranean bfelow  Byl^os. 

Adrahtttzitm,  an  Athenian  coleaytrntlie 
sea-coast  of  Mysia,  now  Adramittu  Str^- 
13.— 7%ufyrf.  5,  c.  1. 

Adrana,  a  river  in  Germany.  [Now,  (he 
Eder.]    Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  56. 

AoRAjf DM,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Hear  JBtas. 
with  a  river  of  the  same  nlime.  The  duef 
deity  of  the  place  was  called  Adranoi,  and 
his  temple  was  guatded  by  1000  dogs.  Phtt. 
in  Timol. 

Adrabtia,  one  of  the^Oceanides  who  nan- 
ed  Jupiter.     Hygin.  fab.  182. 

Adrastia,  a  fountain  <«f  Sicyno.  /*««*• 
2,  c.  15.—— A  mountain.    PhU.  in  Luetd. 

A  country  near  Troy,  called  after  Adras- 

tus,  who  built  there  a  temple  to  NeRweu. 
Here  Apollo  had  an  oracle.  Sirab.  13. — ■ 
A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity.  She 
is  called  by  some  Nemesis,  and  is  the  pimisl)' 
er  of  injustice.  The  Egyptians  placed  her 
above  Uie  moon,  whence  she  looked  down 

upon  the  actions  of  men.    Strab,  \% f 

daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  some  attri- 
bute the  nursing  of  Jupiter.  She  is  the  same 
as  Adresta.     Apol  1,  c.  1. 

Adrastii  Camfi,  a  plain  near  the  Gn- 
nicus,  where  Alexander  first  defeated^arius. 
Justin.  1 1,  c.  6. 

Adrastus,  son  of  Talans  and  Lyiimache, 
was  king  of  Argos.  Polynioes  being  banished 
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Sxtmk  TlMbM  by  bn  brother  EUocles»  fled  (o 
Arjos,  'Where  be  BMrried  Aiig^,  daughter  of 
AdrwUis.  The  kiOff  aaistad  his  son-in-law, 
sad  merohed  i^punst  Thebes  with  an  army 
haeded  hf  aereft  of  his  most  famous  generals. 
AiJ  perished  m  the  war  except  Adrastus, 
who,  with  a  few  men  saved  from  slaughter, 
fled  to  Athene^  and  implored  t^e  aid  of  The< 
sens  asaimt  the  Thebems,  who  opposed  the 
burying  of  the  Atpves  slain  in  l»ttle.  The- 
setts  went  to  his  assist aBCOy  and  was  victorious. 
-^—Adrastns^ after  a  long  reign,  died  through 
t^iUi  oocasioQed  by  the  tfeathof  hisson^i- 
alilps.  A  temple  was  raised  to  hismemory  at 
SicyoQ,  where  a  solemn  festival  was  annual* 
ly  eelebraied.  Hsaur.  //•  S.-^Virgn  Mn.  6^ 
*.480.— si^pefierf.  l,c9J.3,c.  l.-^StaWBub. 
4  and  S^—H^gin.  M^  66, 69,  aoi^  70.— Pout, 
1, 0.39,  L  8,  o.  t5,  1.  10,  e.  dO.—Berodot,  5, 
c  67,  ^c—^'A  peripatetie  philosopher^  dis- 
ciple to  Aristotle.  It  is  supposed  that  a  copy 
of  his  treatise  oo  harmoiuGs  is  preserved  in 
the  Vatscaow A  Phrygian  piince,  who  hav- 
ing iaadverteotly  killed  bis  brother,  fled  to 
Crceos,  where  Ibe  was  hamanely  received, 
aad  iottttsied  with  the  case  of  his  son  Atys, 
fa  hooting  a  wfld  b«ar,  Adrastus  slew  thai 
yoQiy  pciooe,  and  ia  his  despair  killed  himself 

eo  his  grave.    HermUi.  1,  c.  35,  &c. A 

Indian,  who  awlitsd  the-Greel^s  against  the 
Persiwu.  Poms,  ly  c  5.  -'A  soothsayer  in 
the  IVc^  war,  eon  of  Mereps.    Honier,  11 

2  aaa  6 ^The  fiither  of  Eurydice,  tvho 

married  Uus  the  Trojan.  ApoUoi.  2,  c.  12. 
»— A  king  oC  Sicyon,  who  reigned  4  y»ars 
B.  C.  1215. — Aeon  of  Hercules.  H^n.  242. 

A»Biijivif,  or  AomiATlcFH  marb,  a 
•ea  lying  between  Dlyrieam  and  Italy,  now 
cadled  the  gulf  of  Venice,  first  made  known 
to  the  GntkB  by  tbe  discoveries  of  the  Pho- 
QMOB.  Heredol.  l^HBrai.  I,  od.  33, 1. 3,  od. 
3aDd9.— Ca/iij^.4,6. 

AD]ua«ar6us,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the 

Hebnis. Another  in  £tolia, Pisidia, 

and  Bithynia. 

Amuixea,  or  Hadrianus,  the  15th  emp6< 
»r  of  Home.  He  is  represented  as  an  active, 
learned,  warlike  and  austere  general.  He 
came  to  Britain,  where  he  had  a  wall  between 
the  modem  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Newcastle 
[18  English  or  74  Roman  ailee  long,]  to  pro- 
liet  the  Britons  from  the  incnnions  of  the 
Cakdsttiant.  (He  sent  also  a  Roman  eolonv 
ts/eraaalea,  caSing'the  miyJBRUa  CU^oh- 
n^  after  thn  name  of  his  fainily,  and  erected 
a  temple  to  Jopiter  CapitoUnna  on  the  site  of 
the  aneaent  tample,  wbSeh  oansed  a  revolt  of 
tbeJewa.]  His  memory  was  so  retentive, 
ftet  be  rammnbared  every  inoident  of  his  life^ 
eaiknefvnll  tbearidlenof  hit  army  by  name. 
He  WM  the  fint  emperor  who  wore  a  long 
bmid,  and  tJris  ha  did  to  hide  the  warts  on 
Ui  iiee.  Adrian  went  always  bareheaded. 
aad  ia  leng  marches  generally  travelled  on 
ibot  In  teb^gimiing  of  h»  reign,  he  follow- 
ed the  vhrtans  of  his  adopted  lather  and  pre- 
<l**"soi  Tmjan ;  he  remitted  all  arrears  due 
bba  trea«ry  for  16  yeaia^and  paMidy 
^«at  the  aoconnt  boob,  that  hii  word  might 


not  be  suspected.  His  peace  vrith  the  Par- 
thtans  proceeded  from  a  wish  of  punishing  the 
other  enemies  of  Rome,  more  than  from  the 
efiectB  of  fear.  The  travels  of  Adrian  were 
not  for  the  display  of  imperial  pride,  bat  to 
see  whether  justice  was  distributed  impartial- 
ly ;  end  public  favour  was  courted  by  a  con- 
cfftscendiug  behaviour,  and  the  meaner  fami- 
liarity of  bathing  with  the  common  people, 
it  is  said  that  he  wished  taenrol  Christ  among 
the  gods  of  Rome ;  but  his  apparent  lenity 
towards  the  Christians  was  disproved,  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Jupiter  on  the  spot 
where  Jesus  rose  from  |he  dead,  and  one  to 
V'encis  on  mount  Calvary.  The  weight  of 
diseases  became  intolerable.  Adrian  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  hin^self;  and  when  prevented, 
he  exclaimed,  that  the  lives  of  others  were 
in  his  hands,  but  not  his  own.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  his  life^and  published  it  under  the 
name  of  one  of  his  domestics.  He  died  of  a 
dysentery  at  Baiae,  July  10,  A.  D.  ]38»  in  the 
62d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  21  years. 
Z>to.^— An  officer  of  LocuUus.  PluUin  Lue. 

A  rhetorician  of  Tyr^in  the  age  of  M. 

Antoninus,  who  wrote  seven  books  of  meta- 
morphoses, besides  ether  treatises  now  lost. 

ADRiMKTUsf,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  built  by  the  Phoenicians. 
[  Now,  according  to  some,  Jdahomelta'']  Sal- 
fust*  in  Jug* 

AdcatIca,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now 
Tongres^  on  the  Maese. 

AnHTLAf  a  mountain  among  the  Rhstian 
Alps,  near  which  the  Rhine  takes  its  rise,  now 
Si.  Chihmrd. 

Adulis,  [a  town  of  Ethiopia.  Now,  Er- 
coeca^  on  the  coast  of  Abex. ] 

AoTRMACHlDA,  a  maritime  people  of  Af- 
rica, near  Egypt.    Uerodoi,  4,  o.  168. 

[£▲,  the  city  of  king  ^eetes,  said  to  have 
been  situate  on  the  river  Phasis  in  Colchis. 
The  most  prqjpable  opinion  is,  that  it  existed 
only  in  the  imaginations  of  the  poets.  Man- 

mrt  Ane.  Oeogr,  Vol.  4,  p.  397.J A  town 

of  Thessaly. Of  Africa. A  fountain 

of  Macedonia  near  Amydon. 

Macka^  games  at  JBgina,  in  honour  of 
iEacus. 

iEAClOAS,  a  king  of  Epiras,8on  of  Neop- 
tolemus,  and  brother  to  Olympias.  He  was 
expelled  by  his  subjects  for  bis  continual  wars 
with  Macedonia.  He  left  a  son,  Pyrrhus, 
only  two  years  old,  whom  Chancus,  king  of 
Illyricam  educated.  Pans,  1,  o.  11. 

J^ACisKS,  a  patronymic  of  the  descend- 
ants of  J2acu3f  such  as  Achilles,  Peleus,  Te- 
lamoUf  Pyrriiaa,  &c.  Ftrg,  .Sn.  1,  v.  103, 
&c. 

^icvs,  son  of  Jupiter  by  £gina  daughter 
of  Asopus,  was  king  of  the  island  of  (Enopia, 
whieh  he  called  by  his  mother^  name.  A 
pestOence  having  destroyed  all  his  subiects, 
he  entreated  Jupiter  to  re-people  his  king- 
dom ;  and  according  to  his  desire,  all  the  ants 
whidi  were  ia  an  old  oak  were  changed  into 
men,  and  oalled  by  Mcxu  myrmidoni^  from 
fAVPfiM^,  an  an/. — £acus  married  Endeis,  by 
whom  he  had  Telamon  and  Pdeut.    He  af> 
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terwardd  had  Pbocus  by  P«am»the,  one  of 
the  Nereids,  ite  was  a  man  of  Mich  iqleg 
^Lty  that  the  ancients  have  made  him  one  of 
thejadg:esofhelI,with  Minos  and  Rhadaman- 
iha».  flora/.  2,  od.  16,  1.  4,  od.  8.— Paw.  1, 
c.  44, 1.  2,  c.  29.— 0»trf.  Afe/.  7,  fab. 25, 1. 13, 
V.  25.— Pre/ieW.  4,  el.  12— P/u/.  de  eontoi 
ad  ApolL-^ApoUod.  3,  c.  M.—Diod.  4. 

^KA,tbe  name  of  an  island,  the  fabled  re- 
sidence of  Circe.  [Us  situation  is  daubtfuU 
Most  locate  it  high*tjpon  the  western  coast  of 
Italy.  According  to  Mannert,  however,  i( 
Iny  off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily.— JtfonTier/ 
Anc,  Oeogr-  Vol.  4.  p,  19.] 

A^ANTEUM,a  city  of  Titias,  where  Ajax 
"was  buried.  Plin.  5»  u.  30.-*— An  iaUod 
near  the  Thracian  Ch^rsonesus.  -Jd.  4,c.  12. 

iEATiTlDBs,  a  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  inti 
mate  with  Darius,  lie  married  a  daughter 
of  Hippies,  tyrant  of  Atbens.  Thtpyi*  6,  c. 
59. One  of  the  7  poets,  called  Pleiades. 

iEAS,  a  river  of  Epirus  falling  into  the  Ioni- 
an sea.  In  the  fable  of  To,  Ovid  describes  il 
as  falling  into  the  Peneas,  and  meeting  other 
rivers  at  Tempe.  This  some  have  supposed 
to  be  a  geographical  mistake  of  the  poet. 
Luean.  6,  v.  361.— Oni.  Jtft^  1,  v.  5C0. 

^ATUs,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Po- 
lyclea,  was  descended  from  Hercules.  An 
oracle  having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two 
touched  the  land  after  crossing  the  Achelous 
should  obtain  the  kingdom,  Polyclea  pretend- 
ed to  be  lame,  and  prevailed  upon  her  brother 
io  carry  her  across  on  his  shoulders.  When 
they  came  near  the  opposite  fide,  Polyclea 
leaped  ashore  from  her  brother^s  back,  eac- 
rlaiming  that  the  kingdom  was  her  own. 
iEatus  joined  her  in  her  exclamation,  and  af- 
terwards married  her,  and  reigned  conjointly 
with  her.  Their  son  Thessalas  gave  bis 
name  to  Thessaly.    Poh/asn.  8. 

iEIcuMAc6RAs,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Phyl 
lone,  daughter  of  Alcimedon^  When  the  fa- 
ther heard  that  bis  daughter  had  had  a  child, 
he  exposed  her  and  the  infant  in  the  woods  to 
wild  beasts,  where  Hercules,  conducted  by 
the  noise  of  a  magpiewhich  imitated  the  cries 
of  a  childy  found  and  delivered  them.  Paus. 
5.  c.  12. 

^^cHMis,  succeeded  bis  lather  Polymnes 
tor  on  the  throne  of  Arcadia,  in  the  reign  of 
Theopompus  of  Sparta.    Paus,  0,  c.  5. 

£drpsum,  a  town  of  Eubcea.  Plin,  4,  c 
12.— 5a^fl6.  JO. 

iEoEfsA,  or  Kdesia,  a  town  near  Pella. 
Caranus  king  of  Macedonia  took  it  by  lallow< 
ing  goats  that  sought  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  called  it,  from  that  circumstance  .£g». 
^rom  «tif ,  copra.  It  was  theborying-place  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  ;  and  an  oracle  had  said, 
that  as  long  as  the  kings  wore  buried  there, 
80  long  would  their  kingdom  subsist.  Alex- 
ander was  buried  in  a  different  place ;  and  on 
that  account,  some  authors  have  said  that 
the  kingdom  became  extin/!t.  Justin,  7,c. 
1. 

iEnicuLA  Ridiculi,  a  temple  raised  to  the 
god  of  Mirth,  from  the  following  circum- 
stance :  afVer  the  battle  of  Canns,  Hannibal 
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marched  to  Rome,  whence  be  was  driven 
back  by  the  inclemency  of  the  Weather ; 
which  caused  so  much  joy  in  Rone,  that  the 
Romans  raised  a  temple  to  the  god  ofmirtb. 
This  deity  was  worshipped  at  SpartL  P/vf. 
in  Lifc.  Ag%d,k  Cleom, — Pavttanias  also  men- 
lions  a  ^tQr  >tXii«#*. 

iEolLBs,  [Roman  magistrites,  of  three 
kinds,  ^4ilet  Plebeiif  Curules^  and  Cere$Ui, 
The  ^diltt  PUbeii,  were  first  cre«|ed  A.  U. 
C.  260,  in  the  Cumitia  Cumta,  at  tlMisanie 
time  with  the  tribaoes  of  the  commons,  to  be 
as  it  were  their  arista nts,  and  io  detemine 
certain  minor  causes  which  the  tribunes  oiin- 
mitted  to  them.  They  were  afterwards  cre- 
ated, as  the  other  inferior  magistrates,  at  the 
Comitia  Tribute.  The  JSdiht  Cuntlet  wife 
created  frofli  the  patricians,  wore  the  lege 
pratexta^  had  the  right  of  images,  and  oseithe 
seUA  curuHs,  whence  their  nane.  They  were 
first  created  A.  U.  C.  387,  to  perform  certain 
puUic  garnet-  The  e£ice  of  the  .Sdiles  ge^ 
neraUyv  was  to  take  care  of  the  buildup 
streets,  m.arkets,  weights,  measares,  ka^ — 
The  ^diiet  CereaU^  were  two  in  nombes^ 
added  by  Julius  Csesar,  to  inspect  the'pnMio 
itores  of  com  and  other  provisions. — DianyM, 
6»  c.  90.— tie.  6,  c.  42— 7i  c.  1 .— Sitf len.  Jul 

4l.--Ctc.  de  J^gg.  3,  c.  3 J 

^DiP8U8,a  town  in  £ubQea,now  JHpn^ 
abounding  in  hot-baths. 

Val.  RDVtJSvtt  a  Reman  poet  bet^e  the 
age  of  Cicero,  successful  in  amoroas  poetry 
and  epigrams. 

£don,  daughter  of  Pandaru^,  married  Ze- 
thus  brother  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  bad 
a  sen  called  Itylus.*  She  was  so  jealQOl  of 
her  flistei*  Niobe,  because  she  had  more  diild- 
ren  than  herself,  that  she  resolved  to  mdrder 
the  elder,  who  was  educated  withltylns.  She 
by  mistake  killed  her  own  son,  and  was  ahanf- 
ed  into  a  goldfinch  as  she  attempted  to  kit 
herself    Homtr.  Od.  19.  v.  518. 

£di7i,  or  Hedoi,  a  powerful  nation  of  Cel- 
tic Gaul,  known  for  their  valour  in  the  wan 
of  Cssar.  When  their  country  was  invnded 
by  this  celebrated  general,  they  were  at  the 
head  of  a  faction  in  opposition  to  the  Seqnani 
and  their  partisans,  and  ihey  had  estabtidied 
their  superiority  in  freqnent  l>attles.  Tosnp* 
poK  their  canse,  however  the  Sequani  obtain- 
ed the  assistance  of  Ariovistas  king  of  Ger- 
many, and  soon  defeated  their  opponents. 
The  arrival  of  CsBsar  obangnd  the  (ace  of  af- 
fairs, the  iEdni  were  restored  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  country,  and  the  artlnl  Roman, 
by  employing  one  taction  against  the  other, 
was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all,  though  the 
msurrection  of  Ambiorix,  and  that  more  pow- 
erfully supported  by  Vereingetorix,  saook 
for  a  while  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  Gaul, 
and  checked  the  career  orif  the  oonqneror. 
Cats,  in  Bell.  G, 

^KTA,  or  ^E^tes,  king  of  Cokhis,  ton  of 
Sol.  and  Perseis  daughter  of  Ooeanos,  was 
father  of  Medea^  Atwyrtns,  and  Chakiope, 
by  Ida,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  kill- 
ed Phryxas  son  of  Athamas,  who  had  fled  to 
bis  court  on  a  golden  ram.    This  mnfder  he 

uiymzeu  uy  '%^-j  v_/ v_^pt  ln^ 
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comaiiUed  to  obUio  the  fleece  of  the  goldeo 
nm.  The  Argonauts  came  against  Colchis, 
and  reoorered  the  gotden  fleece  by  means  M 
Medea*  thoagh  it  was  guarded  bj  bolls  thn 
breathed  fire,  and  by  a  venomous  dragon. 
Their  expedition  has  been  celebrated  by  11 
the  ancient  poets,  (rid,  Jtuon.  Medta^  k 
Pkryxus.)  j9p9nod,  I,  c.  9.— Orirf.  Mei.  7, 
fib-  1.  kc. — Paus,%  c.  3.— /u#/in. 42,  c.  2.— 
n«rr.  k  Orpheus  tn  Ar^gen, 

£xTiAS,  a  patronymic  giren  to  Medea,  as 
dangfater  of  iEeetes.     Ond.  MtL  7,  v.  9. 

/£ga,  an  island  of  the  JEgean  sea  betweei 
Tenedos  and  Chios. 

[<€o^  a  town  of  £olis,  sonth  of  Cuma. 
and  east  of  Phoetta.'] 

£gjb,  a  city  of  Maeednnia,  the  same  as 

£dessa.— PMi.  4,  c.  10.— A  town  of  Enboea, 

whence  Neptune  ii  called  £g»a8.  Strab,  9. 

£gjb,  a  town  and  sea  ix>rt  of  Cilicia. 

LwwL  3,  V,  $27. 

£qjbo9,  one  of  Lyoaon^s  50  sons.    Apol- 

1*4. 3,  c  8. The  son  of  Ccelnt,  or  of  Pon 

tot  and  Terra,  the  same  as  Briarens.  (vid, 
BrimreuB,)  It  is  sappoaed  that  he  was  a  no- 
torions  pirate  chiefly  residing  at  £ga,  whence 
his  name ;  and  that  the  fable  aboot  his  100 
hands  arises  from  his  having  100  men  to  man- 
ase  his  oars  in  his  piratical  excnrsions.  Virg 
JSn.  10,  T.  565.^Ht*iod  Th,  149.— Homf  f 
Jl  10,  T.  404.— OrW  Mtt. «,  t.  la 

&QMxra.  H  AUB  (now  Archipelago),  part  of 
tiie  Mediterranean,  dividing  Greece  from  Asia 
Minor.  It  ia  fall  ot  ialai^  some  of  which 
are  called  Cydadea,  others  Sporades,  &c. 
The  word  i£gaeam  is  derived  by  some  from 
iEgs,  a  town  of  Eoboea  ;  or  firom  the  num- 
ber of  islands  whieb  it  contains,  that  a|;^>ear 
above  the  sea^  as  ^tyK^ goals;  or  from  thf> 
prooKNttory  iEga,  or  from  £gea,  a  queen  of 
the  Amazons  ;  or  from  £gen9,  who  is  sup 
poeed  to  have  drowned  himself  there.  Plin. 
4,  c.  II. — Slntb.7.  [vid.  Archipelagus.] 

S.QAIXOS,  or  iEgaleum,  a  mountain  of 
Atbca  opposite  Salamiw,  on  which  Xerxes  sat 
darbg  the  engagement  of  his  fleet  with  the 
Grecian  ships  in  the  adjacent  sea.  Herodoi. 
%  c  90.— T^iicyrf.  2^  c.  19. 

JEeiTxs,  three  islands  lying  northwest  of 
Cape  Lilybcam,  on  the  westerii  coast  of  Si< 
eily.  rXear  these  islands  the  Roman  fleet 
oader  L.  Catalos,  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
mrt  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  commanded 
by  Haano,  which  pot  an  end  to  the  first  Pn- 
mc  war.]  lAv.  21,  c.  10. 41.  49  and  22,c.  54, 
SL-^ida,  2,  c.  7. 

CciUBO  V,  m  town  of  Macedonia  taken  by 
iDBg  Attains.     IA».  31,  c.  46. 

iE«EBiA.  Fid,  Egeria. 

iEaxsTA^  the  daughter  of  Hippotes,  and 
■wOser  of  £gestas  called  Acestes.  Virg, 
.£m.  I,  V.  554.— An  ancient  town  of  Sicily 
near  mount  Eryx,  destroyad  by  Agathodes. 
It  was  fometimes  called  Segesta  and  Acesta. 
/>afli^l0. 

]Ra^v%,  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion, 
bwagilaaroos  ofha ving  children, went  to  con- 
ntt  tke  oracle,  and  in  his  return,  stopped  at 
the  court  of  Pitthetis  king  of  Tropzeoe,  who 


srave  him  his  daughter  ^thra  in  marriage. 
He  left  her  pregnant,  and  told  her,  that  if  she 
had  a  son,  to  send  him  to  Athens  as  soon  as 
he  could  lift  a  stone  under  which  he  had  con- 
cealed his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  was  to 
be  known  to  iGgeus,  who  did  not  wish  to  make 
any  public  discovery  of  a  son,  for  fear  of  his 
nephews  the  Patlantides,  who  expected  his 
crown,  ^thra  became  mother  of  Theseus, 
whom  she  accordingly  sent  to  Athens  with 
his  father's  sword.  At  that  time  iEgeus  liv- 
e«l  with  Medea,  the  divorced  wife  of  Jason. 
When  Theseus  came  to  Athens,  Medea  at- 
empted  to  poison  him  ;  but  he  escaped,  and 
upon  showing  iEgeus  the  sword  he  wore,  dis- 
covered himself  to  be  his  son.  When  The- 
seus returned  from  Crete  after  the  death  of 
the  MijQotaur,  he  foi^got,  agreeable  to  the  en- 
gagement made  with  his  Atheri  to  hoist  up 
white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  success  ^  and 
£geu8,  at  the  sight  of  black  sails,  concluding 
that  his  son  was  dead,  threw  himself  from  a 
high  rock  into  the  sea  ;  which  from  him,  as 
some  sapi)Ose,  Aas  been  called  the  ^gean. 
iGgeus  reigned  48  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1^5. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  first  introduced  into 
Greece  the  worship  of  Venus  Urania,  to  ren- 
der the  goddess  propitious  to  his  wishes  in 
having  a  son.  {vid.  Thestut^  Mtnotaurus 
kMfdea,)  Apollnd,  1,  c.  8,  9, 1.  3,  c  15.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  5,  2^,  38,  1.  4,  c  Z.-^Plui,  in 
: :  i.^Hi,giu,  fab.  37, 48, 79,  and  173. 

£oiAlk,  one  of  Phaeton's  sisters  changed 
nto  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber. 
1'hey  are  called  Heliades.-— — A  daughter  of 
Adrastus,  by  Amphitea  daughter  of  Pronaz. 
She  married  Diomedes,  in  whose  absence , 
during  the  Trojan  war,  she  prostituted  her- 
self to  her  servants,  and  chiefly  to  Cometes, 
whom  the  king  had  left  master  of  his  house. 
At  his  return,  Diomedes  being  tcld  of  his 
wife^  wantonness,  went  to  settle  in  Daania. 
Some  say  that  Venus  implanted  those  vicious 
and  lustful  propensities  in  i^giale,  torevenge 
herself  on  Diomedes,  who  had  wounded  her 
in  the  Trojan  war.  Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  350. — 
Homer.  II.  5,  v.  4\2.^Apoliod.  l,c.9.— 5/a/. 
3,  Silv.  5,  V.  4JJ. 

^GiAL£A,  an  island  near  Peloponnesus,  in 

the  Cretan  sea. Another  in  the  Ionian  sea, 

near  the  Echinades.  Piin.  4,  c.  12. — Hero- 
dot.  4,  c.  107 The  ancient  name  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Strab.  12.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

iEciAi.EOS,  son  of  Adrastus  by  Amphitea 
or  Demoanassa,  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  i.  e. 
one  of  the  sons  of  those  generals  who  were 
killed  ia  the  first  Theban  war-  They  went 
against  the  Thebans,  who  had  refused  to  give 
burial  to  their  fathers,  and  were  victorious. 
They  all  returned  home  safe,  except  iEgia- 
]eus,  who  was  killed.  That  expedition  is 
called  the  war  of  the  Epigoni.  Pans.  1,  c. 
43,  44. 1.  2,  c.  20, 1.  9,  c.  5.-^poUod.  l,c.  9, 

1.  3,  c.  7. The  same  as  Absyrtus  brother 

to  Medea.  Juttin.  42,  c  3.— Oic.  de  J^at.  D. 
2.—Diod.  4. 

£oilLiT8,  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  kingdom  of  Achaia  by  king  Apis 
going  to  Egypt.,,y,]?|^QpQnA^^^wat  called 
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JEg^alea  from  him. A  man  who  foanded 

the  ]nog;dom  of  Sioyon  2091  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  reigned  52  years. 

iE 61  ALUS,  a  name  girea  to  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesat.  vid.  Aehaia.  Pauu.  5,  c.  1«  I 
f,  o.  1.-—— An  inconsiderable  town  of  Pontus. 

A  city  of  Asia  Minor.— A  city  of  Ga 

latia. A  city  of  Pontus. Another  in 

Ethiopia. 

JEgilia,  an  iiland  between  Crete  andPe 

loponoesus. A  place  in  Enfooea.  Htrodot. 

6,0.  101. 

[^oiMURvg,  a  tmall  island  in  the  gnlf  of 
Carthage.  There  were  two  rocks  near  thi» 
island,  called  arm  ^gmurit  which  were  so 
named,  beoaase  the  Romans  and  Carthagi- 
Dians  concluded  a  treaty  on  them.  The  mo- 
dem ZowaHHOore  or  Ztmbra  is  the  JEgimnrns 
of  the  ancients.  P^tn.  5,  c.  7. — Firg,  ^n, 
1.109.] 

JEolNAf  daughter  of  Atopns,  had  ^acas 
by  Jupiter  changed  into  a  flame  of  fire.  She 
afterwards  married  Actor,  son  of  Myrmidon, 
by  whom  she  had  some  children,  who  con 
spired  against  their  father.  Some  say  that 
she  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into  the  island 
which  bears  her  name.  P/tn.  4,c.  12. — Strab, 
8.— Jlfete,  2,  c.  l.—jipoUod.  1,  c.  9,  I.  3, 
c.  12.— Paw,  2,c.  6  and  29. An  is- 
land formerly  called  (Enopia  and  Oenone, 
in  a  part  of  the  JEgean  sea,  called  Sa- 
ronicus  Sinus,  about  26  miles  in  circum- 
ference. [The  soil  of  this  island  was  at  first 
very  stony  and  barren,  but  through  the  exer- 
tions of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  called  Myr- 
midons (emmeti)  from  their  industry,  it  be- 
came yery  fruitful. — ^It  is  now  called  Engia.] 
They  were  once  a  very  powerful  nation  by 
sea,  but  they  cowardly  gare  themselves  up  to 
Darius  when  he  demanded  submission  from  all 
the  Greeks.  The  Athenians  under  Pericles 
made  war  against  them :  and  aAer  taking  70 
of  theii-  ships  in  a  naval  battle,  they  expelled 
them  from  £gina.  The  fugitives  settied  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  after  the  ruin  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  they  returned  to  their  country^  but 
never  after  rose  to  their  former  power  or 
consequence,  flcrorfo/.  5,  6  and  7— Puta. 
2,  c.  29,  1.  c.  8,  44.— 5/ra6.  8.— wE/ian.  K 
H.  12,  c.  10. 

^GiiTKTA  Paulfs,  a  physician  born  in 
iEgina.  He  flourished  in  the  3d,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  the  7th  century,  and  first  deserv- 
ed to  be  called  man-midwife.  He  wrote  De 
Re  MedieAt  in  seven  books. 

^GJVBTJBS.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  in  whose 
age  Lycurgus  instituted  his  famous  laws. 
Pans.  1,  c.  5. 

^GidcHus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
being  brought  up  by  the  goat  Amalthaa,  and 
usmg  her  skin,  on  his  shield,  in  the  war  of  the 
Tjtans.     Diod.  5. 

iEciPAH,  a  name  of  Pan,  because  he  had 
goat's  feet. 

[iEciRA,  a  town  of  Aehaia,  between  JEei- 1 
urn  and  Sicyon.     ^ —  •»-.«-•  »    i 

iEoiROESSA; 

1»c.  149. 
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iEois,  the    shield  of   Jupiter,  «a 
^ty^^atke-goat*    This  was  the  goat 
thtea,    with    whose   skin    he   covered < 
shield.     The  goat    was  placed 
constellations.    Jupiter  gave  this 
Pallas,  who  placed  upon  it  Medusa' 
which    turned    into  stones  all 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  it.     Ftrg. 
352  and  435. 

J^GisTRvs,  king  of  Argos,  wi 
Thyestes  by  his  daughter  Pelopea. 
tes  being  at  variance  with  his  brother 
us,  was  tokl  by  the  oracle,  that  hia 
could  be  revenged  only  by  a  son  born  of  | 
Btilf  and  his  daughter.    To  avoid  sa^ 
cest,  Pelopea  had  been  consectated 
service  of  Minerva  by  her  father,  who 
time  after  met  her  in  a  wood,  and 
her,  without  knowing  who  she  wais. 
kept  the  sword  of  her  ravisher,  „ 
it  to  be  her  father's,  exposed  the 
had  brought  forth.  The  child  was  pi 
and  when  grown  up'preseuted  with 
of  hb  moth^r^  ravisher.  Pelopea  _ 
this  melancholy  adventure,  bad  mai 
uncle  Atreus,  who  received  into  hia 
natural  son.  As  Thyestes  had  debav 
first  wife  of  Atreus,  Atreus  sent  /R^ 
put  him  to  dtoth ;  but  Thyestes  knoi 
assassin's  sword,  discovered  he  was 
son,  and,  fully  to  revenge  his  wronei.tfMt 
him  back  to  murder  Atreus.  After  H»5»>S. 
der,  Thyestes  ascended  the  throne,  and  fen- 
ished  Agmmemaon  aad  Menelaus,  the  so«u  « 
as  others    say,  the    grandsons   of  AMos. 
These  children  fled  to  Polyphidus  of  Sicyuo ; 
but  as  he  dreaded  the  power  of  their  pm- 
outers,  he  remitted  the  protection  oftlMM  to 
(Eneus,  king  of  iEtolia.     By  their  manftue 
with  the  daughters  of  Tyndares,  kirtPrf 
Sparta,  they  were  empowered  to  reSver 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  Asameanmi 
succeeded,  while  Menelaus  reigned  mhkk- 
ther-in-law^  place,    ^gisthus  had  baettje- 
conciled  to  the  sons  of  Atreus ;  andiSii 
they  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he   was  left 
guardian  of  Agamemnon'skingdomsauidoniis 
wife  Clytemnestra.  iEgistbusfeUiu  lovevjOi 
Clytemnestra,  and  lived  with  her.     On  Aca- 
memnon's  return,  these  2  adulterers  moX- 
ed  him,  and,  by  a  public  marriage,  atrcttetli- 
ened  themselves   on  the  throne  of  Ami. 
Orestes,    Agamemnon's   sod,    would    have 
shared  his  father's  fate,  had  not  his  «»Cer 
Electra  privately  sent  him  to  his  uncle  Stfo- 
phius,  king  of  Phocis,  where  he  contracted 
the  mostmtlmate  friendship  with  his  comk 
Pylades.    Some  time  after,  Orestes  came  to 
Wycenae,  the  resisteace  of  ^gisthus,  and  re- 
solved to  punish  the  murderersof  his  Liim, 
m  conjunction  with  Electra,  who  lived  in  dis- 
guise m  the  tyrant's  family.    To  accemplish 
this  more  cflectually,  Electra  publidy^ 
dared  that  her  brother  Orestes  was  dead 


I     PauM  t  .  ifti '■  I  "P??^*"°\^6'8thus  and  Clytemnestra  went 

\t^'2€w?v^     XT     ^        ^^^*?»P'eof  Apollo,  to  return  thanks  to 

,  a  town  of  iEtolia.    Hirroifo/.  lithe  god  for  his  death.    Orestes,  who  had  se- 

cretly  concealed  himself  in  the  temple^  atlack- 
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•d  tlMm,  wuH  pot  Ui«m  both  to  dmth,  after  a 
rcigii  of  9eT«n  yean.  Thej  were  baried 
widMHit  tbe  eity  waUs.  (M.  AgmntmiMfi, 
Thjfotmn  OreUUi  Cfytemne^rth  Pplade$f  cand 
Eletiru.)  Oni.de  Rem.  Am.  161.  Trist. 
%  T.396.— Ja^l^tn.  fab.  87aod  88.— wE2tan. 
r.  H.  It,  e.4S.— Pintt.2,  c.  16,  kc^Sophocl. 
ts  Eleeira. — JEaehsfL  ic  Senee.  in  Agam — 
Hener.  CM.  a  and  W^Laetant.  in  Tfub.  \ 

T.  €84^ Pooipej  need  to  call  J.  CeMai-  E,- 

gistkvi,  on  aocoant  of  lus  adultery  with  his 
wife  Motia,  wfaeui  he  repodiated  after  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  Suet,  in  Ccu. 
50. 

iE«ivig,  [a  town  of  Achaia,  where  the 
States  of  Achaia  held  their  general  council. 
Now.  FofHtso.  PaiiM».7,c.  24.— Liv.28, 
€•7.3 

£«i«x,  the  youngest  dang:hter  of  iEscula 

pins  and  Laapetie. A'  nymph^  daughter 

of  Sol  and  Nccra.     Kv^.  Ee.  6,  r.  20. A 

nymph,  daqghterof  Paoopent,  beloved  by 
Tbewns  after  bo  had  left  Ariadne.    Plut  in 

Thee. One  of  the  Hesperides^ Ooe  of 

theOracei. 

£Gi.KS,a  Samian  wrestler,  bom  damb. 
Seeing  lome  vnlawful  meaanres  pursaed  in  a 
eontat,  he  broke  the  itrin^  which  held  his 
tongoe,  throogh  the  desire  of  speaking^,  and 
erer  after  spoke  with  ease.  Fal.  Max.  1,  o.  3. 

JEcLCTKS,  a  somame  of  Apollo. 

iEoLdcK^a  nurse  of  Nero.5n<ton.  in  Aer. 

5a 

iEcoBdLui,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  at  Pol- 
■i8,in  Boeotia. 

Acociaot,  or  Capricomus,  an  animal  in- 
to wbkh  Pan  transformed  himself  when  fly- 
iagbeforeTypiKMi  iothe  war  with  the  giants. 
Jopite^  made  him  a  constellation.  Lucrei.  I, 
T.  SIS. 

JSqow,  a  shepherd.  Firg.  Eel. — 7%eocrt/. 

S^' A  promontory  of    Lemnos. A 

name  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  Flaee.  1,  v.  628. 
—A  boxer  of  Zacynthus  ;  who  dragged  a 
large  boll  by  the  heisl  from  a  mountain  into 
the  dty.     Theocrii.  IdylL  4. 

£€os  POTAMOS,  i.  e.  the  goaCt  rvnr,  [a 
stream  in  the  Thradan  Chersonese,  with  n 
town  called  £gos  at  its  month.]  Here  the 
Affaenian  fleet,  consisting  of  180  ships,  was 
definted  by  Lysander,  on  the  13th  Dec.  B.  C. 
405),  in  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponaesian  war, 
JWe,  2,  c  2.^Piin.  2,  c.  58.— Paia.  3,  c.  8 
sad  11. 

fcoeicAyan  Asiatic  nation  under  Attains 
vilfawbam  he  made  conquests  in  Asia,  and  to 
%liom  he  fare  a  settlement  near  the  Helles- 
poat    Pofyt.5. 

Mqvw  and  Roscuxus,  two  brothers 
amongst  the  Allobroges,  who  deserted  from 
Oesar  to  Pompey.     Ccu.  bell.  eiv.  3,  c.  59 

£cua4,  the  middle  island  of  the  Agates 
oevStcfly. 

i£cT,  a  town  near  Sparta,  destroyed  be 
etBoae  its  inhabitaDts  were  suspected  by  the 
Spsrtans  of  faFourioz  the  Arcadians.  Paw. 
3.«l2.  ^ 

iEoTFTAVKs,  a  nation  in  the  middle  of  Af- 
nca^  whose  body  is  human  abore  the  waist, 


and  that  of  a  goat  below.    JHeia,  l,e.  4  and 

a 

i£6TnvB,  a  town  of  the  Getm,  near  the 
Danul>e  [Near  this  place  accerdinff  to 
DAnrille,  Darios  Hystaspes  constructed  hie 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  in  his  expeditions 
against  the  Scythians.]  Ovtd.  ex  Pont.  1.  ep. 
8.  l.4,ep.  7. 

£6TFTiirM  BIARB,  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
iBcTPTi/s,  s<»n  of  Belusf  and  brother  to 
Danaus,  gaTe  his  50  sons  in  marriage  to  the 
50  daughters  of  his  brother.    Danaus  who 
had  established  himself  at  Argos,  and  was 
jealoos  of  his  brother,  who,  by  following  him 
from  Egypt  into  Crreece,  seemed  enyious  of 
of  his  prosperity,  obliged  all  his  daughters  to 
murder  their  husbands  the  first  night  of  their 
nuptials.   This  was  executed ;  but  Hyperm- 
nestra  alone  spared  her  hasband  Lynceus. 
Even  iEgyptus  was  killed  by  his  niece  Po. 
lyxena.    vid.  Danaue,  Danaides^  Lyneeue. — 
iCgyptus  was  king,  after  his  father,  of  a  part 
of  Africa,  which  from  him  has  been  called 
iEgyptos.    Hygin.  fab.  168,  MO.—Apollod. 
2,  c.  1.— 0»trf.  Heroid.  14.— Pot«.7,  o.21.— 
An  exteasire  country  of  Africa,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Red  ^a,  and  on  the 
west  by  Libya.    Its  name  is  derived  from 
^gyptus  brother    to  Danaus.    Its    extent^ 
according  to  modem    calculation,  [is    700 
miles  from  north  to  sooth,  and  it  measures 
about  30')  miles  on  the  shore  of  the  Me- 
diterranean;]  but  at   the    distance  of  50 
leagues  from. the  sea,  it  diminishes  so  mucli  as 
scarce  to  measure  7  or  8  leagues  between  the 
mountains  on  the  east  and  west,    it  is  d  ivided 
into  Lower,wbichlies  near  theMediterranean, 
and  Upper,  which  is  towards  the  south.    Up- 
per  Egypt  was  famous   for    the   town   of 
Thebes,  but  Lower  Egypt  was  the  most  peo- 
pled,   and    contained    the    Delta,  a  num- 
ber of  large    islands,    which,    from    their 
form,  have  beenjcalled  after  the  fourth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.     This  country  has 
been  the  mother  of  aAs  and  sciences.    The 
greatest  part  of  Lower  Egypt  has  been  form- 
ed by  the  mud  and  sand  carried  down  by  the 
Nile.    T  e  Egyptians  reckoned  themselves 
the  mest  ancient  nation  in  the  universe,  {cid. 
PMommetiehus,)  but  some  authors  make  them 
of  Ethiopian  origin.    They  are  remarkable 
for  their  superstition  ;  they   paid  as  much 
honour  to  the  cat,  the  crocodile,  the  bull,  and 
even  to  onions,  as  to  Wk.    Rain  never  or  sel- 
dom falls  in  this  country ;  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  originates  in  the  yearly  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  which  rises  [to  the  height  of  aboui  20 
cubits  on  an  ayerage,]  and  exhibits  a  large 
plain  of  waters,  in  which  are  scattered  here 
and  there  the  towns  and  villages,  as  the  Cy- 
clades  in  the  £gean  sea.    The  air  is  net 
wholesome,  but  the  population  is  great  and 
the  cattle  very  prolific.    It  is  said  Siat  Egypt 
once  contained  ^000  cities,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  Alex- 
andria, Peliisium,  Coptos,  Arsinoe,  Sie.    It 
was  governed  by  kings  who  have  immortalized 
themselves  by  the  pjroinidsjlhey  ha^    raifcd 
IS'  o 
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and  the  canmls  they  have  opened  The  priests 
traced  the  ezisteace  of  the  country  for  many 
thousand  years,  and  fondly  imagined  that  the 
gods  were  the  first  sovereigns,  and  that  mo- 
narchy  had  lasted  11,340  years  according  lo 
Herodotus.  According  to  the  calculation  of 
Censtautine  Manasses,  the  kingdom  of  E,  ypt 
lasted  1663  years  from  its  beginning  under 
Misraim  the  son  of  Ham,  2188  B.  C.  to  the 
conqiiest  of  Cambjrses,  525  B.  C.  Egypt  re- 
volted afterwardkfrom  the  Persian  power  B. 
C.  414|  and  Amyrt«us  then  became  king.  Af- 
ter him  succeeded  Psammetichus,  whose  reign 
began  408  B.C.  Nephereus  394;  Acori?, 
389  :  Psammuthis,376,  Nepherites  4  months, 
and  Nectanebis,  375 :  Tachos,  or  Teos,  363 
Nectanebtts,  361. — It  was  conquered  by  O- 
chus,  350  B.  C;  and  after  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  Alexander,  Ptolemy  refounded  the 
kingdom,  and  began  to  reign  323  B.  C. 
PhUadelphus,  284 :  Eueigetes,  246  :  Phi* 
lopater,  221 :  Epiphanes,  204  :  Philometer, 
180  and  169,  conjointly  with  Euergetes  II.  or 
Physcon,  for  6  years :  Euergetes  II.  145  : 
Lathurus  Soter,  and  his  mother  Cleopatra, 
116:  Alexander  of  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra. 
106  :  Latbu'rus  Soter  restored,  88 :  Cleopatra 
II.  6  months,  with  Alexander  the  second  19 
days,  81 :  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Alexander  HI. 
80:  Dionysius,  sumamed  A  uletes,  65  :  Dlony 
sius  II.  with  Cleopatra  HI.  51 :  Cleopatra  Ul. 
with  young  Ptolemy,  46,  and  in  30  B.  C.  it 
was  reduced  by  Augustus  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. The  history  of  Egypt,  therefore,  can 
be  divided  into  three  epochas ;  the  first  be- 
ginning! with  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  to 
the  conquest  of  Cambyses ;  the  second  ends 
at  the  death  of  Alexander ;  an^i  the  third 
comprehends  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  an*' 
ends  at  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus. — Jusitn.  1. — Hirtius  in  Altx,  24. 
— Macroh.  in  somn,  Scip.  1,  c.  19  &t  21. — He- 
rodian,  4,  c.  9. — Sirab.  17.  Htrodot.  2,  3,  & 
1,—ThtoeriL  Id.  17,  v,  lO.^Polyb.  15.— 
Diod.  1  .—Plin.  5,  c  1, 1. 14,  c.  7,—MarceU.  22. 
c.  40.— Jr<j/»n.  1. — Ob  J^ep,  in  Paus.  3,  in 
Iphie.  in  Datam.  3. — Curt.  4,  c.  1. — Juv.  15, 
V.  175 — Paus.  1,  c.  14 — PltU.  de  Facie  in 
Orb.  Lun.  de  hid.  ic  Osir.  in  PtoL  in  Alex. 

—Mela,  1,  c.  9  -^ApoUod.  2,  c.  1   &  5. A 

minister  of  Mausolus  of  Caria.  Polyan,  6. 
— The  ancient  name  of  the  Nile.  Homer,  Od. 
14,  V.  258.— Pau5. 9.  c.  40. 

iEoTs.     rid.  iEgy. 

^Egtbthus.     Firf.  -figblhus. 

iKLiA,thewifeofSylla.  Plut.inSyll. 

The  name  of  some  towns  built  or  repaired 
by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

£lia  lex,  enacted  by  Mlias  Tubero  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  559,  to  send  two  colonies 
into  the  country  of  the   Brutii.    Liv.  34,  c. 

53. Another  A.  U.  C.  568,  ordaining,  that 

in  public  afiairs,  the  augurs  should  observe 
the  appearance  of  the  sky,  and  the  magis- 
trates be  empowered  to  postpone  the  business. 

Another  called  ^lia  Sexta,  by  AilUus 

Sextus,  A.  U.  C.  756,  which  enacted,  that  ail 

slaves  who  bore  any  marks  of  punishment 

receired  from  their  masters,  should  not  rank 
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as  Roman  citizens,  [but  should  remana  in  %h& 
!>tate  of  the  Dedititii.] 

JElia  Petiwa,  of  the  family  of  Tuli 
married  Claudius  Ciesar,  by  whom 
a  son.    The  emperor  divorced  her,  to*l 
Messalina.     Sueton.  tn  Claud.  26. 

JEliarus  Clavdus,  a  Roman  soi: 
Praeneste,  i'  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  ;  but  being*  * 
ed  with  his  profession,  he  became  aat 
published  treatises  on  animals  in  17  I 
various  history  in  14  books,i&c  in  -Gi  _ 
language  .which  he  preferred  to  Ltatia*' 
his  writings  he  shows  himself  very  fond  < 
marvellous,  and  relates  many  stories  ' 
are  often  devoid  of  elegance  and  pnr%gr^ 
tyle;  though  Philostratus  has  commaMpC 
bis  language  as  superior  to  what  co aid  be%i^ 
peoted  from  a  person  who  was  neither  ~ 
nor  educated  in  Greece.  iSlian  died 
60th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  140.  Thm  tm/t 
editions  of  his  works  collected  together  40^ 
that  of  Conrad  Gesner,  folio,  priiSied  Tifgtf^ 
1556,  though  now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  PtfM 
of  Kuenius,  2  vol.  8vo.  Lips.  1780,  [aind 
of  Lehnert,  2  vol.  8vo.  Lips.  1794.  J 
attribute  the  treatise  on  the  tactics  of , Use 
Greeks  to  another  iElian. 

^i.ius  and  ^Elia,  a  family  in  Rome,  Ma 
poor  that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  were 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  a  little  fiald« 
Their  poverty  continued  till  Paulus  conqoer- 
ed  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  gave  his 
son-in-law  ^l.  Tubero  five  pounds  of  g9^d 
from  the  booty.     Foi.  Max.  4,  c.  4. 

MhiVB  Adrian  us,  an  African,  granU^ther 

to  the  emperor  Adrian Gallus,  a  RooMn 

knight,  the  first  who  invaded  Arabia  Felix. 
He  was  very  intimate  with  Strabo  the  geogra- 
pher, and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him  to  take 

a  view  of  the  country.     Plin.  6,  c.  28, 

Publius,  one  of  the  first  questors  choeen  from 
tiie  plebeians  at  Rome.  Liv.  4,  c.  54  .ft, 
M.  Pietus,  son  of  Sextus  or  Publiu?.  As  he 
sat  in  the  senate-house,  a  wood-pecker  pereh* 
ed  on  his  head ;  upon  which  a  soothsayer  «x* 
claimed,  that  if  he  preserved  the  bird,  his 
house  would  flourish  and  Rome  decay ;  and 
if  he  killed  it,  the  contrary  must  happen. 
Hearing  this,  ^lius,  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate,  bit  off  the  head  of  the  bird.  All  the 
youths  of  the  family  were  killed  at  Caons. 
and  the  Roman  arms  were  soon  attended 

with  success.     Fa/.  Max.  5,  c.  6. Satur- 

ninus,  a  satyrist,  thrown  down  from  the  Tnr- 
peian  rock  for  writing  verses  against  Tibe- 
rius.  Sejanus,    vid»    5c/aniit.-^— Sextns 

Catus,  censor,  with  M.  Cethegus.  He  separat- 
ed the  senators  from  the  people  in  the  public 
spectacles.  During  his  consulship,  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  ^tolians  found  him  feasting 
in  earthen  dishes,  and  offered  him  silver  ves- 
sels, which  he  refused,  satisfied  with  the 
earthen  cups,  &c.  which,  for  hb  virtues,  he 
had  received  from  his  father-in-law,  L.  Pan- 
I  us,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  He 
is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero  for  his 
learning,  and  called  cordatus  homo  by 
£nnius  for  his   knowledge  of  law.      Ph'n. 
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32,  c  M.^Cie.  de  Oral,  1. Sparti&nus, 

wrote  the  lires  of  the  emperors  Adrian,.  A o- 
tonittos  Piii8,.aud  M.  Aurelius.  He  flouriehed 

A.  D.S40. Tubero,  grambon  ofL.  Pau- 

litf,  waf  austere  in  bn  morab,  and  a  formi- 
dkble  eoemj  to  the  GracohL  His^andson  was 
aeensed  belbre  Cesar,  and  ably  defended  by 

Cioero.    Cie.  ep.  ad  Bnii, Verus  Cssar, 

the  name  of  L.  C-  Commodas  Verus,  after 
Adhaa  bad  adopted  him.  He  was  made 
pnrtor  and  coosal  by  tbe  emperor,  who 
was  soon  convinced  of  his  incapacity  id  tbe 
dscharge  of  public  duty.  He  killed  himself 
by  drinking  an  antidote ;  and  Antoninus,  sur 
nained  Pius«  was  adopted  in  bis  place.  SL- 
Uus  waa  father  to  \DtoniQQs  Verus,  whom 
Pius  adopted.— A  physician  mentioned  by 

Galen. ^L.  GalinSf'a  lawyer,  who  wrote 

12  books  ooooeming  tbe  sigaification  of  all 
Jaw  wonb. 

iEixo«one  of  tbe  Harpies  (from  txavo-flt  «xxo, 
mHtnum  toBtm^  or  «txx«,  tempestat.)  Flac.  4. 
v.ABO.'^Htsiad.  Tk,  J67.— Owd.  Jtfc/.  13,  v. 
710.^One  of  Action's  dogs.— Ovi(/.  MeU  3, 

iELiJRUt,  (a  eoi,)  a  deity  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians :  and,  after  death,  embalmed, 
and  buned  in  tbe  city  of  Bobaslis.  Htrodot, 
2,  c  66,  &c.— Die^  1.— Cic  de  J^aL  D.  1. 
— tf.  Oefl.  80,  c  7.— P/m/.  in  Pr. 

JEmATuiom^   k  JIkathia.    vid.    Ema- 


MmiLiA  LEX,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
.fifluhoa,  A.  U.  C  309.  It  ordained  that  tbe 
eanaorship,  wbieh  was  beiisre  quinquennial, 
ihodid  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half.  Liv, 
9»  c.  33.— -Another  in  the  second  consulship 
of  .fmilins  Mamercus,  A.  U.  C  391 .  It  gave 
powv  to  tbe  eldest  prstor  to  drire  a  nail  iu 
the  capitol  eo  tbe  ides  of  September.  Liv. 
7,e.  3L  The  driyioe  of  a  nail  was  a  super 
stitioQs  eeremony,  by  which  tbe  Romans 
supposed  that  a  pestilence  could  be  stopped 
or  sm  io^coding  calamity  averted. 

MMBAimm,  (C.  Julius)  a  native  of  Matiri- 
taoia,  prodaimed  emperor  after  the  death 
of  Dados.  He  marched  against  Gall  us  and 
Tderian,  bat  was  inform^  they  had  been 
avrdered  by  their  own  troops.  He  soon  af- 
ter shared  their  &te. One  of  the  thirty 

tyreais  who  rebelled  in  the  reign  ofGallienus. 

fjuuut.    vid.  £myliu8. 

MMMwnvB,  tyrant  of  Enna,  was  deposed 
by  Diooyisas  the  elder.     Diod,  14. 

£■09.  tid,  Hscmoo. 

J^osIa,  a  country  of  Greece,  which 
rveeived  its  mme  from  .£mon,  or  £inus, 
■ad  was  afterwards  called  Thessaly.  Achilles 
is  called  ^asoatut,  as  being  born  there. 
CkiL  Tnsr.3,  el.  11, 1.  4,  el.  1.— flbrai.  1. 
od.  31.  It  was  also  called  Pyrrha,  from  Pyr- 
H»,  Dtoealion's  wiie,  who  reigned  there. — 
The  word  has  been  indiscriminately  applied 
to  aS  Greece  by  some  writers.  ,  PUn.  4,  c.  7. 

i^owtnwL  A  priest  of  Apollo,  in  Italy, 
kBsd  by  fneas.     Fitrg.  JEn,  10,  r.  637. 

£■€«,  sn  aetor  in  I>>mitiaB*s  reign.   Juv. 

tr.wr. 
^ZxTLXAy  aAoUa  family  in  R6me,de8c6nd- 


ed  from  Mamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras,  who 
for  his  humanity  was  called  AtfAuxot^  blandut. 
— -A  vestal  who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Veata, 
which  was  extinguished,  by  putting  her  veil 
over  it.  Vat,  Max,  l,c.  '{.-^Dionys.  Hal.  2. 
- — The  wife  of  Africanus  the  elder, %amous 
for  her  behaviour  to  her  husband,  when  sus- 
pected of  infidelity.     Fal  Ma^.  6,  c.  7. 

Lepida,  daughter  of  Lepidus,  married  Dru- 
sus  the  younger,  whom  she  disgraced  by  her 
wantonness.  She  killed  herself  when  accused 

of  adultery  with  a  slave.   Tacit.  6,  c.  40. 

A  part  of  Itnly  called  also  Flamiuia.  MarHaf, 

6,  ep.  85. A  public  road  leading  from  Pla- 

centia  to  Ariminum  ;  called  after  the  consul 
^mylius,  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  it. 
Martial.  X  ep.  4. 

£mtliasu8,  8  name  of  Africanus  tbe 
younger,  sen  of  P.  i£mylius.  In  him  tbe  fa- 
milies of4he  Scipios  and  iEmylii  were  united. 
Many  of  that  family  bore  the  same  name. 
Juo.  8,  V.  2. 

u£MYi.ii,a  noble  family  in  Rome,  desc^n J- 
edfrom  iEmylius  the  son  of  Ascaoius. — Piu- 
larch  says,  that  they  are  descended  1  rom  Ma- 
merous,  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  suroamed  JK- 
mylius  from  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  m 
jVtim.  &  Emjfl, — The  family  was  distinguish* 
ed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Lcpidi,  Ma- 
merci,Mamerciai,Barbu]e,  Paul%and  Scauri. 
iEflf TL1V8,  a  beautiful  youth  cf  Sybaris, 
whose  wife  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Procris. 

tid.  Procris. Censorinus,  a  cruel  tyrant  of 

Sicily,  who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  in- 
vented new  ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus 
gave  him  a  brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon 

tbe  donor,  Plul.  de  Fori,  Rom Lepidus, 

a  youth  who  had  a  statue  in  the  capitol,  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  a  battlr.     F'tfl. 

Max.  4,  c.  1. A  triumvir  with  Octavius. 

vid.  Lepidus. Macer,  a  poet  of  Verona  iu 

the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  some  poems 
upon  serpents,  birds,  and,  as  some  suppose,  on 

bees.     rid.     Macer Marcujj   Scaur  js,  a 

Roman  who  flourished  about  100  yca.'-s  B.  C. 
and  wrote  three  books  concern irg  his  own 
life.  Cic.  in  Brut-  •  A  poet  in  the  age  of 
Tiberius,  who  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Athens, 
and  destroyed  himself. Sura,  another  wri- 
ter on  the  Roman  year. Mamorcus,  three 

times  dictator,  conquered  the  FiJenates,  and 
took  their  city.  He  limited  to  one  year  and 
a  half  the  censorship,  which  before  his  time 
was  exercised  during  five  ye.irs.      /sir,  4,  c. 

17,  19,  he. Papiniftnus,  son  of  Hostilius 

Papinianus,  was  in  favour  with  the  emperor 
Severus.  and  was  made  governor  to  his  son? 
Geta  and  Caracalla.  Geta  was  killed  by  his 
brother,  and  Papinianus  for  upbraiding  him 
was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  From  his 
school  the  Romans  have  had  many  able  law- 
yers, who  were  called  Papinianists. Pap* 

pus,  a  censor,  who  banished  from  the  senate, 
P.  Com.  Ruffinus,  who  bad  been  twice  con- 
sul, because  be  had  at  his  table  ten  pounds  of 
silver  plate,  A.  U.  C.  478.  Liv,  14. Por- 
cine, an  elegant  orator.     Cic  in  Brut 

Rectus,  a  severe  governor  of  Egypt,  under 
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Tiberias.  Dto.— Regalias,  conquered  the 
g;eneral  of  Antiochus  at  sea,  and  obtained  a 

naval  triumph.    Lit.  37,  c.  31. Scaurus, 

n  noble,  but  poor  citizen  of  Rome.  His  fa- 
ther, to  maintain  himself,  was  a  coal-mer- 
chant. He  was  sRdile,  and  afterwards  prtetor, 
and  fought  against  Jugurtba  His  son  Mar- 
cus was  son-in-law  to  Sylla,  and  in  hissedile- 
ship  he  built  a  very  magnificent  theatre. 

Plin.  36,  c.  15. A  bridge  at  Rome,  called 

also  Sublicius.  Jut;.  6,  v.  &. 

^iiarIa,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Puteoli, 
abounding  with  cypress  trees.  It  received  its 
name  from  JEneas,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
landed  there  on  his  way  to  Latium.  It  is 
called  Pithecusa  by  the  Greeks,  and  now  /<- 
chiOy  and  was  famous  once  for  its  mineral 
waters.  Ltr.  8,  c  22.— Plin.  3,  c.  6, 1.  31, 
«.  2—Stai.  3.  Syh,  5,  v.  104. 

JEnaridm,  a  grove  near  Olenos  iif  Achaia 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  [where  the  Achsana  held 
their  public  assemblies.] 

^REAor  .£neia,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  15 
miles  from  Thessalonica,  founded  by  £neas. 
lAt,  40,  c.  4, 1.  44,  c.  10. 

JEvmkjyzs,  a  town  of  Chersonesus,  built  by 
Aneas.  Cassander  destroyed  it,  and  carried 
the  inhabitants  to  Thessalonica,  lately  built. 
Dionyt.  Hal,  ]. 

MatAj}M,  a  name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  iEneas,  by  Firg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
161. 

^MBAi,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  The  opinions  of  au 
thort  concerning  his  character  are  different 
His  infancy  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
nymph,  and  at  the  age  of  5  he  was  recalled  to 
Troy.  He  afterwards  improved  himself  in 
The88alyunderChiron,a  venerable  sage,  whose 
house  wasfrequeotedby  theyoung  princes  and 
heroes  of  the  age.  Soon  after  his  return  home 
he  married  Creusa,  Priam*s  daughter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ascanius.  Dur- 
ing the  Trojan  war,  he  behaved  with  great 
Ttlour,  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  came 
to  an  engagment  with  Diomedes  and  Achilles. 
Tet  Strabo,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  and  Dares  of  Phrygia,  accuse 
him  of  betraying  bis  country  to  the  Greeks, 
with  Antenor,  and  of  preserving  his  l&e  and 
fortune  by  this  treacherous  measure.  He 
lived  at  variance  with  Priam,  because  he  re- 
ceived not  sufiicient  marks  of  distinction  from 
the  king  and  his  family,  as  Homer,  lU  3, 
5ays.  This  might  have  provoked  him  to  seek 
revenge  by  perfidy.  Authors  of  credit  re- 
port, that  when  Troy  was  in  flames,  he  car- 
ried away,  upon  his  shoulders,  his  father  Au 
cbiies,  and  the  statues  of  his  household  gods, 
leading  in  his  hand  his  son  Ascanius,  and  leav- 
ing his  wife  to  follow  behind.  Some  say  that 
he  retired  to  Mount  Ida,  where  he  built  a 
fleet  of  90  ships,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a 
settlement.  Strabo  and  others  maintain  that 
^BMLS  never  left  his  country,  but  rebuilt 
Tr*y,  where  he  reigned,  and  hia  posterity  af- 
ter him.  Even  Homer,  who  livind  400  yean 
after  the  Trojan  war,  savs,  /Z.  20,  r.  30, 
Itc.  that  Iha  godi  destined  £neas  and  his 


posterity  to  reign  over  the  Trojans.    This 
passage  Dionys.  Hal.  explained,  by  saying; 
that  Homer  meant  the  Trojans  who  had  gone 
over  to  Italy  with  £neas.  and  not  the  actutl 
inhabitants  of  Troy.    According  to  Virgil  and 
other  Latin  authors,  who,  to  make  their  court 
lo  the  Roman  emperor8,traced  their  origin  up 
to  iEoeas,  and  described  his  arrival  in  Italy 
as  indubitable,  he  with  his  fleet  first  came  to 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Poly  nines- 
tor,one  of  his  allies,  reigtied.  After  visiting  De- 
!os,theStrophade8,andCrete,where  he  expect- 
ed to  find  the  empire  promised  him  by  the  ora- 
cle, as  in  the  place  where  his  progenitors  were 
bom,  he  landed  at  Drepanom,  the  Court 
of  king  Acestes,  in  Sicily,  where  be  buried  hit 
father.    From  Sicily  he  sailed  for  Italy,  bnt 
was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  kind- 
ly, received  by  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  to 
whom,  on  his  first  interview,  he  gave  one  of 
the  garments  of  the  beautiful  Ualen.    Dido 
being  enamoured  of  him,  wished  to  marry 
him ;  but  he  left  Carthage  by  order  of  the 
gods.    In  his  voyage  he  was  driven  to  Sicily, 
and  from  thence  he  passed  to  Cams,  where 
the  Sybil  condacted  him  to  hell,  that  he  might 
hear  from  his  father  the  fates  which  attendod 
him  and  all  his  posterity.    After  a  voyage  oC 
seven  years,  and  the  loss  of  13  ships,  be  came 
to  the  Tyber.  Latinus,  the  king  of  the  coan- 
try ,  received  him  with  hospitality,  and  pro- 
mised him  his  daughter  Lavinia,who  had 
been  before  betrothed  to  king  Tamas  by  her 
mother  Amata.    To  prevent  this  marriatt, 
Turnos  made  war  against  JEneas;  and  aftsr 
many  battles,  the  war  was  decided  hj  a  con- 
bat  between  the  two  rivals,  in  which  Tamis 
was    killed.     iEneas  married    Lravinia,  in 
whose  honour  he  buiHthe  town  of  Laviniua, 
and  succeeded  his  father-m-law.     After  t 
short  reign,   /Eneas  was  killed  in   a  battle 
against  the   Etrurians.    Some  say  that  be 
was  drowned  in  the  Nomicos,  and  bis  body 
weighed  down  by  his  armour  ;  upon  which 
the  Latins,  not  finding  their  king,  sappostd 
that  he  had  been  taken  up  to  bearen,  and 
therefore  offered  him  sacrifices  as  to  a  god. 
Dionys.  Hal.  fixes  the  arrival  of  £neas  in 
Italy  in  the  54th  olymp.    Some  authors  sap* 
jiose  that  .£neas,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  fdl 
to  the  share  of  Neoptolemns,  together  with 
Andromache,  and   that   he  was   carried  to 
Thesraly,  whence  he  escaped  to  Italy.  Others 
•ay,  that  after  he  had  come  to  Italy,  he  re- 
turned to  Troy,  leaving   Ascanius  king  of 
Latium.     [^The  story  of  the  loves  of  Dido 
and  ^neas  is  a  mere  poetical  embellishment, 
and  introduced  by  a  glaring  anachronism. 
vid.  Dido."]  Homer.  //.  13 and  20.    Hpnm.in 
rener.--ApoUod,  3,  c  12.— JDtorf.  3.— P«w. 
«,  a  33, 1.  3,  c.  22,1. 10,  c.  25— P/u/.  m  ito- 
mul.  Sc  Corol.  ^umH.  Rom.^Fal.  Max.  1. 
c.  8.— /7er.  1,  c.9.— Jtaftn.«),c.  1, 1.  31, c 
8, 1.  43,  c.  1  —Dicfyt.  Cret.  5 — Dares  Phry. 
6.— Dtenyt.  Hal.  I,  c.  11.— 5/ra^.  13.— Ltr. 
1,  c.  1.— f'tty.  ^n.—Awr.  Victor. — JEHan. 

V.  H.  8,  o.  32. A  son  of  Apneas  and  Lavi- 

nia,  called  Sylvius,  becanse  his  mother  retir- 
ed with  him  into  the  woods  after  his  father'i 
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death.  H«  sticeeeded  AiGanios  ia  Latium, 
though  opposed  by  lulus  the  son  of  his  pre- 
d«eenor.     Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  770.  Liv.  Uc.3. 

An  ambaandor  tent  by  the  Ltoedemo 

Biaos  to  Athens,  to  treat  of  petee,  ia  the  8lb 

jear  of  the  PelopoDoeiiaii  war. An  an 

cieat  author  who  wrote  on  tactics,  besides 
other  treatises*  which,  according^  to  £liao« 
were  epitomised  by  Cineas  the  friend  of  Vyr 
rhw  — A  native  of  Gaza,  who,  from  a  plate - 
nic  philosopher  became  a  christian,  A.  D 
485,  aadwrote  a  dialogue  called  Thtophraitus^ 
oa  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resur- 
rection. 

£aKia«or  £sia,  a  place  nearRome, after- 
wards called  JanicD^um. A  city  of  Troas, 

Strvb.  17 . A  city  of  Macedonia.    Dumps 

Hoi.  I. 

JEsEWMM^  a  patronymic  given  to  Asca- 
oia^  as  aoa  of  JSneas.     yirg,  wSJn.  9,  v  653. 

A^giis,  a  poem  of  Vir;gil,  which  has  for 
Of  subject  the  tettlemeot  of  iEneas  in  Italy 
The  great  merit  of  this  poem  it  well  known. 
The  author  has  imitated  Homer,  and,  as  some 
ay.  Homer  is  superior  to  him  only  because 
he  is  Bsore  ancient,  and  is  an  original.  Vir<ril 
died  before  be  bad  corrected  it,  and  at  his 
death  desired  it  might  be  burnt.  This  was 
happily  disobe J  ed,  and  Augustus  saved  from 
the  flames,  a  poem  which  proved  his  family 
to  be  descended  from  the  kings  of  Troy. 
The  ^aeid  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
poet  for  11  years,  and  in  the  first  six  books  it 
SMSM  that  It  was  Virgil^  design  to  imitate 
Homer's  Odyssey,  and  in  the  last  the  Iliad. 
The  action  oC  th^e  poem  comprehends  eight 
years,  one  of  which  only,  the  last,  is  really 
taken  ap  by  the  aotioD,  as  the  seven  first  are 
BMreiy  epModei^  soch  as  Juno's  attempts  to 
destro/IUlie  Trojans,  the  loves  of  ^neas  and 
2>Kfo,  th9  relation  of  the  £sll  of  Troy,  kc.  In 
the  first  hook  of  the  £oeid,  the  hero  is  intro- 
daced,  ia  the  seventh  year  of  his  expedition, 
sailisg  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ship- 
wrecked on  the  African  coast,  where  hie  is 
received  by  Dido.  In  the  second,  £aeas,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Phoenician  queen,  relates  the 
frU  of  Troy,  and  his  flight  through  the  gene- 
ral conflagration  to  mount  Ida.  In  the  third, 
ths  hero  continues  his  narration,  by  a  minute 
acaont  of  his  voyage  through  the  Cyclades, 
the  places  where  be  landed,  and  the  dreadful 
ftora,  with  the  description  of  which  the  poem 
ope&ed.  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book,  makes 
psUie  her -partiality  to  .£neas,which  is  slight 
ed  by  the  sailing  of  the  Trojaos  from  Gar- 
ths^, and  the  book  closes  with  the  suicide  of 
the  dkappointed  queen.  In  the  fifth  book, 
i&Kasails  to  Sicily,  where  be  celebrates 
ihe  aoaiversary  of  bis  father's  death,  and 
Ibeace  parsoes  his  voyage  to  Italy.  In  the 
sixth  be  visits  the  Elysian  fields,  and  learns 
from  bis  father  the  fate  which  attends  him 
sad  his  descendants  the  Romans.  In  the  se- 
i«ath  book,  the  hero  reaches  the  destined  land 
^  Latiam,  and  concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
lEBg  ^  the  country,  which  is  soon  broken  by 
tis  iatelerettce  of  Juno,  who  stimulates  Tur- 
B^  to  war.     The  auxiliaries  of  the  enemy 


are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  eighth  book,  JE,- 
oeas  is  assisted  by  Evander,  and  receives  from 
Venus  a  shield  wrought  by  Vulcan,  on  which 
are  represented  the  future  glory  and  triumphs 
of  the  Roman  nation.  The  reader  is  pleased, 
in  the  ninth  book,  with  the  account  of  battles 
between  the  rival  arunies,  and  the  immortal 
friendship  of  Nisas  and  Euryalus.  Jupiter, 
m  the  tenth^attempts  a  reconciliation  between 
Venus  and  Juno,  who  patronised  the  opposite 
parties  ;  the  fight  is  renewed,  Pallas  killed, 
and  Turnus  saved  from  tbo  avenging  hand  of 
£neas,  by  the  interposition  of  Juno.  The 
eleventh  book  gives  an  account  of  the  funeral 
of  Pallas,  and  of  the  meditated  reconciliation 
between  .^neas  and  Latin  us,  which  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  the  enemy  defeats.  Ca- 
milla is  slain,  and  the  combatants  separated 
by  the  night.  In  the  last  book,  Juno  prevents 
the  single  combat  agreed  upon  by  Turnus  and 
£neas.  The  Trojans  are  defeated  in  the 
absence  of  their  king;  but  on  the  return  of 
iEneas,  the  battle  assumes  a  different  turn,  a 
single  combat  is  fought  by  the  rival  leaders, 
and  the  poem  is  concluded  by  the  death  of 
ki Off  Turnus.     Plin,  7,  c.  30,  &c. 

^fTESiOEMUB,  a  brave  general  of  Argos. 

Liv.M^  c.  25. A  Cretan  philosopher,  who 

wrote  8  books  on  the  doctrine  of  his  master 
Pyrrho.     i>tog.  in  Pyr, 

^tiESins,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
mount  iEnum. 

iEMETCs,  a  victor  at  Olympia,  who,  in  the 
•oment  of  victory,  died  through  excess  of 
joy      raw,  3,  c.  10. 

ILisiA.    vid.  iEifEiA. 

i£NOBARBa8,or  Ahenobarbus,  the  surname 
of  Domitius.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  ac- 
quainted him  with  a  victory,  he  discredited 
them  ;  upon  which  they  touched  his  chin  and 
beard,  which  instantly  became  of  a  brazen  co- 
lour, whence  the  surname  given  to  himself 
and  his  descendants. 

^froB,  now  £fio,  an  independent  city  of 
Thrace,  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Hebrus, 
onfounded  with  .^oeia,  of  which  ^neas  was 
the  founder.    Mtla^  2,  c.  2. 

[^w us,  a  river  of  Germany,  separating 
Viudelicia  from  Noricum,  now  the  Iniu  It 
rises  in  the  Rhstian  Alps,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube.  On  its  banks  was  the  ^ni  Pons 
of  Antonioe,  which  Mannert  -locates  near 
the  modern  village  of  Langen  Pfunnen, 
Mannert  jJnc.  Otogr,     Vol.  3.  p.  627.] 

^dLiA,  a  name  given  to  Ame.  Sappho  is 
called  ,/£o/tapu«//a,  and  lyric  poetry wS7o(tiim 
carmen^  because  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  na- 
tives of  Lcsbo?,  Horai,  4,  od.  3,  v.  12,  and 
od.  9,  V.  12. 

^6lia,  or  iEolis  Ja  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
so  called  from  the  ^olians  who  settled  there. 
It  extended,  in  the  interior,  from  the  Hermuf 
to  the  Caicus,  and  along  the  coast,  from  Cu- 
ms  to  Pitane.  It  contained  originally  12  d- 
ties,  but  Smyrna,  one  of  the  number,  was  af- 
terwards taken  by  the  loniaas,  It  sent  forth 
colonies  along  the  whole  northern  coast,  and 
ak>o  to  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Cumae  was  the 
principal  city.    The  JioUans  feceived  their 
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tiame  from  iRolus,  the  sod  of  HellenJ  They 
mig^rated  from  Greece  aboat  1124  B.  C.  80 
yearibefore  the  migratioD  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 
IltrodoU  1,  c.  26,   &c — Strab.  1,  2  and  6.— 

Plin. 5.C  30.— ^c/a,  l,c.  Sand  18 Thes- 

aaly  has  been  anciently  called  iColia.  Boeo- 
tU9,  son  of  Neptune,  having:  settled  there, 
called  his  followers  Ooeatian!,  and  their  coun- 
try BoDotia. 

JRoLiM  and  ^olIdKS,  seven  inlands  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Italy ;  called  Lipara,  Hiera, 
Strong'yle,  Didyme,  Ericusa,  Phoenicusa,  and 
Kuonymus.  They  were  the  retreat  of  the 
winds  ;  and  ^*>;f.  •^C^i.  1,  v.  56,  calls  them 
^olia,  and  the  kingdom  of  ^olus  the  gcd  of 
storms  and  windi.  They  sometimes  bear  the 
name  of  f'uleania:  and  Hephculiadttt  and  are 
known  now  among  the  moderns  under  the  ge- 
neral appellation  of  Lipariistandi.  Lucan. 
5,  V.  609.— Juitin.  4,  c.   1. 

iEoLlDRS,  a  patronymic  of  Ulywes,  from 
^olus  :  because  Anticlea,  his  mother,  was 
)>regnant  by  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  ^olus,  when 
she  married  Laertes.  It  is  also  given  to  Atha- 
tnas  and  Misenus,  as  sons  of  /Bolus.  Ond. 
Met.  4,  V.  511,1.  13,  v.  3\.—l^irg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
164  and  529. 

if>5Lus,  the  king  of  storms  and  winds,  was 
the  son  of  Hipputas.  He  reigned  over  ^olia  ; 
and  because  be  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  and 
a  great  astronomer,  the  poets  have  called 
him  the  god  of  the  wind.  It  is  said  that  he 
confined  in  a  bag,  and  g^ve  Ulysses  all  the 
winds  that  could  blow  against  his  vessel 
when  he  returned  to  Ithaca.  The  compan- 
ions of  Ulysses  untied  the  bag,  and  gave  the 
winds  their  liberty,  .^olus  was  indebted  to 
Juno  for  his  royal  dignity^according  to  Virgil. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  «iox«c,  ra- 
rmst  because  the  winds  oveV  which  he  pre< 
sided  are  ever  varying. — There  were  two 
others,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father  to  Maca 
reus  and  Canace,  9\^  a  son  of  Hellen,  often 
confounded  with  the  god  of  the  winds.  This 
Jast  married  Enaretta,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
sons  and  five  daughters,  ^^pollod,  1,  c.  7. — 
Homr,  Od.  10,  v.  1.— Jlfrt.  1 1,  v.  478, 1.  14, 
v.  224.— *^/>o//on  4,  Argon.^Ftace.  1,  v.  656, 
—Diod.  4  and  b.^Virg.  ^n.  1,  v.  56,  kc. 

JEoRAy  a  festival  in  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Erigone. 

JEpulo,  'a  general  of  the  Istrians,  who 
drank  to  clce??,  after  he  had  stormed  the 
camp  of  A.  Mnnlius,  the  Roman  general. 
Being  attacked  by  a  soldier,  he  fled  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  which  the  Romans  took,  and 
killed  himself  for  fear  of  being  taken.  Flor, 
2,  c.  10. 

^FYTUS,  kingof  Mycense,  son  of  Chres- 
phontes  and  Merope,  was  educated  in  Arca- 
dia with  Cypsclu.',  his  mothei's  fnther.  To 
recover  his  kingdom,  he  killed  Polyphontes, 
who  had  married  his  mother  against  her  will, 

and  usurped  the  crown.    Apoilod.  2,  c.  6 

Pttu».  4,  c.  8 A  son  of  Hippothous,  who 

forcibly  entered  the  temple  of  Neptune,  n«-ar 

Mantinea,  and  was  struck  blind  by  the  sudden 

eruption  of  salt  water  from  the  altar.     He 
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was  killed  by  a  serpent  in  httntiog^.    Pi 
c.  4  and  5. 

iE«ui  or  ^auzcdu,  a  peopU  of 
near  Tybur;  they  were  great   enemiei^ 
Rome  in  its  infant  state,  and  were  coot 
with  much  difficulty.    Flor.  1,  c.  1 1. — ^j 
c.  32, 1. 2,  c.  30, 1.  3,  c.  2,  &c —  P/m.  8» 
Firg.  ^n.  7,  v  .'46,  9,  v.  684.— OWrf. 
3,  v.  93.— />*an^*.  Ha/.  2,  c  19. 

£aviM  £LIUM,  a  place  in  Rome  wbei 
house  of  Melius  stood,  who  aspired  to 
reign  power  :  for  which  crime  biababi 
was  levelled  to  the  ground.     Lw.  4,  c.  tCT' 

iE  RdPE,  the  wife  of  Atreus. 

£r6pus,  a  person  appointed  regaat  te 
Orestes,  the  infant  son  of  Archelaua  kiiif  ff 
Macedonia. 

WsAcDS,  a  river  of  Troy  near  Ida.  "H 
son  of  Priam,  by  Alexirboe  ;  or,  accordiiv  to 
others,  by  Arisba.  He  became  eDamonrtdtC 
Hesperia,  whom  he  pursued  into  the  wo«^. 
The  nymyh  threw  herself  into  the  sea^  «ai 
was  changed  into  a  bird.  iGsacas  folio  wed  iir 
example,  and  was  changed  into  a  oonnorttlt 
by  Tethys.     Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  1 1. 

^scHlRKs.  an  Athenian  orator,  who  Amt- 
ished  about  342  B.  C.  and  diatingniahed  Mb- 
self  by  his  rivalship  with  DemOTtheoes.  ffis 
father^a  name  was  Atrometos,  and  be  boaiM 
of  his  descent  from  a  noble  family,  tboM;k 
Demostheoes  reproached  him  as  beings  ttft 
son  of  a  courtezan.  The  first  open  a%nfl  ef 
enmity  between  the  rival  oratora  appeared  H 
the  couK  of  Philip,  where  they  were  etet  u 
ambassadors;  but  the  character  of  JEachines 
was  tarnished  by  the  acceptance  of  «  bribe 
from  the  Macedonian  prince,  whose  tyraimy 
had  hitherto  been  the  general  subject  of  fan 
declamation.  When  the  Atheniana  wiahedto 
reward  the  patriotic  labours  of  DemoatheDes 
with  a  golden  crown,  ^schinea  impeached 
Ctesiphon,  who  proposed  it ;  and  to  their  anb- 
sequent  dispute  we  are  indebted  for  the  two 
celebrated  orations  de  eorwia.  iEtchiDea  was 
defeated  by  his  rival's  superior  eloquence, and 
banished  to  Rhodes ;  but  aa  he  retired  from 
Athens,  Demosthenes  ran  after  bim,  and  no- 
bly forced  him  to  accept  a  present  of  ailver. 
In  his  banishment,  the  orator  repeated  to  the 
Rhodians,  what  he  had  delivered  a£;aiDSt  De- 
mosthenes; and  after  receiving  much  ap- 
plause, he  was  desired  to  read  the  answer  of 
his  antagonist.  It  was  received  with  greater 
marks  of  approbation ;  but,  exclaimed  i£s- 
chines,  how  much  more  would  your  admira- 
tion have  been  raised  had  you  heard  Demos- 
thenes himself  speak  it !  ^schines  died  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age,  at  Rhodes,  or,  aa  some 
suppose,  at  Samos.  He  wrote  three  orations, 
and  nine  epistles,  which,  from  their  number, 
received  the  names,  the  first  of  the  grace8,aDd 
the  Ia$t  of  the  muses.  The  orations  alone  are 
extant.  [They  arc  generally  printed  with 
those  of  Demosthenes.  Among  the  beat 
editions  are,  that  of  Foulkea  and  Friend, 
Oxoo.  1^95. 8vo. — and  that  of  Stock,  Dub- 
lin. 1774,  2  vols.  8vo — An  edition  howeverof 
the  entire  works  of  ^acbinea  and  Dentos- 
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theoes  is  now  pablishiog  in  London,  which 
promues  lo  eqaal  all  others  that  have  pre 
ceded  it.]     Cte.  4t  Orat.  I,  c.  24. 1.  2,  c.  53. 
in  Bntt.  c.  n.-^PhU.  in  Demotlh.-'DtQg.  2 
and  $.^Plin.  7,  a    30.— A  philosopher, 
disciple  of  Socrates,  who  wrote  aeveral  dttt 
lo^e&iSoaie  of  which  bore  the  following  titles. 
Aspasia,  Phaedon.  Alcibiades,  Draco,  Eryc  la. 
Puly^enus.  Tela  ages,  &c.     The  dialogue  eD 
titled  Axiochas,  and  ascribed  to  Plato,  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  his  coiD^>osition.     The.  best  edi- 
tions areahat  of  Leoi^rd,  17 18,  with  thenote^ 
of  Horrs'ua.in  9to.  and  that  of  Fischer,  8?o. 
Lipe    1796. 

£scaatos,  a  Mitjlenean  poet,  intimate 
with  AnsioUe.  He  accompanied  Alexander 
in  his  Asiatic  expeditioo.^-^An  iambic  poet 

of  Samoa,  .-ithen. Aphysician  commended 

bj  Galen    A  treatise  of  his  on  husbandry  ha^ 
been  qooied  by  PHnjf. 

MfCBTLVs,  an  excellent  soldier  and  poet 
of  Athens,  son  of  Euphorion,  and  brother  to 
Cyncgirus.  He  was  in  the  Athenian  army  at 
the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea. 
Bat  the  most  solid  fame  he  has  obtaioed,  i» 
the  ofitpring  less  of  his  valour  in  the  field  of 
battie  than  of  his  writings.  Of  ninety  trage 
dies,  however,  the  fruit  of  his  ingenious  la- 
boors,  40  of  which  were  reward^  wi<h  the 
pabKc  prize,  only  seven  have  come  safe  to  us : 
Prometheus  rinetus,  Septtm  dueet  apud 
JhehMMi  PerHB,  Agamtmnmi,  Ch0eph»riB 
Emmenidtt,  SvppHcft  £achyliis  is  the  first 
who  introdaoed  two  actors  on  the  stage,  and 
detbed  them  with  dresses  snitable  to  their 
cfaatacter .  He  likewise  remoyed  murder  from 
tbe  stage.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  composed. 
his  ooantenanee  betrayed  the  greatest  fero« 
city ;  and  aoeordmg'  to  one  of  his  scholiasts, 
wfaenlitt  Eomeoides  were  represented,  many 
cllOdreo  died  through  fear,  and  several  preg- 
nant women  actaally  miscarried  in  the  house, 
at  the  sight  of  the  horrible  masks  that  were 
iDtrodQced.  The  imagination  of  the  poet  was 
strong  aad  eompreheDsive,  but  disorderly  and 
wdd;  iniitittl  in  proJigies,  but  disdaining 
prababilitiea.  His  style  is  obscure,  and  the 
laboars  of  an  excellent  modem  critic  have 
freaoonced  him  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
Greek  dasaics.  A  liew  expressions  of  im- 
pieas  tendeocy  in  one  of  his  plays,  nearly 
praved  fatal  to  £schylus ;  he  was  condemn 
ed  to  death  ;  bat  bis  brother  Amyntas,  it  is 
reported,  reversed  the  sentence,  by  uncover 
ng  an  arm,  of  which  the  hand  had  been  cut 
eff  at  the  battJe  of  Salamis  in  the  service  ol 
hii  coaotry,  and  the  poet  was  pardoneil. 
JEichylos  has  been  accu9ed  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cess, and  of  never  composing  except  when  in 
a  fftate  of  intoxication,  lo  his  old  age  he  re 
tiifd  to  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Sicily  Being 
iafermed  that  be  was  to  die  by  the  fall  of  a 
haoie,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  fickle- 
Bern  of  his  contrymen,  and  withdrew  frou 
the  dty  into  the  fields,  where  he  sat  down. 
hM  eagle  with  a  tortoise  in  her  bill,  flew  over 
Im  bald  bead,  and  sappoiing  it  to  be  a  stone, 
trapped  her  prey  upon  it  to  break  the  shell. 
od  JEsebyloi  instantly  died  of  the  blow,  in 


the  69th  year  of  his  age,  456  B.  C  It  is  said 
that  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Mara, 
thon  in  elegiac  verses.  [The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Butler,CantBb.l809.  4vol8.in 
4io,  and  Svols.  m  8vo. — Many  of  his  tragedies 
have  also  been  separately  edited  with  great 
uitlity,  especially  by  Blomfield,  Cantab.  1812, 
AfcC.]— f/ora/.  Art.  i  oei.  2lb.—QnintiL  10,  c. 
I  -PUn    10,  c.  3.— Ktf/.  Max  fi,  c.  12 

i  he  li2th  perpetual  archoo  of  Athent.  <  A 
uativeot  Cnidus,  teacher  of  rhetoric  to  Ci- 
cero.    Cte.  in  BnU. 

i£scnLAPiu8,  SOD  of  Apollo,  by  Coronis, 
,  as  some  say,  by  Larissa,  daughter  of  Phle- 
gias,  wa«  god  of  medicine.  After  his  union 
with  CoroDis,Apollo  set  a  crow  to  watch  her, 
and  was  soon  informed  that  she  admitted  the 

aresses  of  Ischys  of  iEmonia.  The  god,  in 
a  fit  of  aiiger,destroyedCoronis  with  lighming, 

ui  saved  the  infant  Irom  her  womb,and  gave 
him  to  be  educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  him 
the  art  of  medicine.  Some  authors  say,  that 
Coronts  left  her  father  to  avoid  the  discovery 
>l  her  pregnancy,  and  that  she  exposed  her 
child  near  Epidaurus.  A  goat  of  the  flocks 
of  Aresthanas  gave  him  her  milk,  and  the 
dog  who  kept  the  flock  stood  by  him  to  shel- 
ierbimfrom  injury.  He  was  found  by  the 
master  of  the  fleck,  who  went  in  search  of 
bis  stray  goat,  and  saw  his  head  surrounded 
with  resplendent  rays  of  light.  Acnlapias 
Wtts  physician  to  the  Argonauts,  and  consi- 
dered so  skilled  m  the  medicinal  power  of 
plants,  that  he  was  called  the  inventor  as  well 
MS  the  god  of  medicine.  He  restored  many 
to  life,  of  which  Pluto  complained  to  Jupiter, 
who  struck  ^sculapius  with  thunder,  but 
Apollo,  angry  at  the  death  of  his  son,  killed 
the  Cyclops  who  made  the  thunderbolts. 
i£sculapius  received  divine  honours  after 
leath,  chiefly  at  Epidaurus,  Pergamus, 
.^iheny,  Smyrna,  &c.  Goats,  bulls,  lambs, 
and  pigs,  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars,  and 
the  cock  and  the  serpent  were  sacred  to  him, 
Kome,  A.  U.  C.  462,  was  delivered  of  a 
plague  and  built  a  temple  to  the  god  of  me- 
iicine,  who,a8  was  supposed,  had  come  there 
in  the  form  ot  a  serpent,  and  hid  himself 
among  the  reeds  in  an  island  of  the  Tyber. 
iEsculapius  was  represented  with  a  large 
beard,  holding  in  his  band  a  siafl*,  round  which 
was  wreathed  a  serpent ;  his  other  hand  was 
supported  on  (be  head  of  a  serpent.  Ser- 
pents are  more  particularly  sacred  to  him, 
act  only  as  the  ancient  physicians  used  them 
111  I  heir  prescriptions,  but  because  they  were 
I  he  symbols  of  prudence  and  foresight,  so  ne- 

essary  m  the  medical  profession.  He  mar- 
ried Epione,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  fa- 
mous for  their  skill  in  medicine,  ^lachaon  and 
Podaltrus  ;  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Hy- 
giea,  gcKldess  of  health,  is  the  most  eelebrated. 
Some  have  supposed  that  he  lived  a  short 
time  after  the  Trojan  war.  .  Hesiod  makes 
DO  mention  of  him.  Homer  ll  4,  v.  193. 
Hymru  in  JE9cul.'--j1poUod.  3,  c.  lO.—Apol- 
Ion.  4,  Argon^^Hygin.  fab.  49.— Owrf.  ^hi. 
2,  fab.  B.^-Pow.  2,  c.  11  and  27,  1.  7,  c.  23. 
&c Diod,  4.~'Pindar.  Pyth-  3.— X#«cta». 
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Dial  de  8aim.—yaL  Max.  1,  c.  S.^Ctc.  de 
Jfai»  D.  3,  o.  St,  says  there  were  three  ofthis 
Dune ;  the  Ut,  a  son  of  Apollo,  worshipped 
io  Arcadia;  [the  2d,  the  brother  of  the  second 
Mercary,  the  3d,  a  man  who  first  introduced 
tooth-drawings  and  the  use  of  catKartics.] 

JEsBiutiA*  a  city  of  the  Samnites,  in  Italy, 
[now  f#emM.]   Lw,  27,  o.  12. 

JEsis,  a  river  of  Italy,    which   separates 
Umbria  from  Picennm.    [Now  the  htu] 

iEfov,  son  of  Cretheus,  was  born  at  the 
same  birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  kingdom  of  lolohos,  bat  was  soon 
exiled  by  his  brother.  He  nmried  Aloimeda, 
by  whom  he  had  Jason,  whose  education  he 
intrusted  to  Chiron,  being  afraid  of  Pelias. 
When  Jason  was  grown  up,  he  demanded  his 
father^s  kingdom  from  his  uncle,  who  gave 
him  evasive  answers,  and  persuaded  him  to 
go  io  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  tid,  Jason, 
At  his  return,  Jason  found  his  father  very  in- 
firm ;  and  Medea,  nd.  Mtdea^  at  his  request, 
drew  the  blood  from  iEson^s  yeins,  and  re 
filled  them  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs 
which  she  had  gathered,  and  immediately  the 
old  man  recovered  the  vigour  and  bloom  of 
youth.  Some  say  that  iEson  killed  himself 
by  drinking  bull's  blood  to  ayoid  the  persecu- 
tion of  Pelias.     Diod  4.~^^e/M.  1,  c.  0.— 

Otid.  Mat,  7,  t.  985.— Hj^gtn.  feb.  12. A 

river  of  Thessaly,  with  a  town  of  the  same 


iEf6vlDB«y  a  patronymic  of  Jason,  as  boing 
descended  from  ^son. 

Asdpvs,  a  Phrygian  philosopher,  who, 
tboogh  originally  a  slave,  procore<l  his  liberty 
by  the  sallies  of  his  genius  He  travelled 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt, 
bat  chiefly  resided  at  the  court  of  Crcesiu, 
king  of  Lydia,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  con 
salt  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  fn  this  oommissioo 
£sop  behaved  with  great  severity,  and  sati- 
rically compared  the  Delphiani  to  floating 
sticks,  which  appear  large  at  a  distance,  but 
are  nothing  when  brought  near.  The  Del 
phians,  oflended  with  his  sarcastic  remarks, 
accused  him  of  having  secreted  one  of  the  ia< 
cred  vessels  of  Apollo's  temple,  and  thr^w 
him  down  from  a  rock,  661  B.  C.  Mazimus 
Planudes  has  written  his  life  in  Greek  ;^1»ut 
BO  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  biographer,  who 
falsely  asserts  that  the  mythologist  was  short 
and  deformed.  £sop  dedicated  his  fiibles  to 
his  patron  CrcNUs  :  but  what  appears  now 
under  his  name,  is  no  doubt  a  compilation  of 
all  the  feUes  and  apologaes  of  wits  before  and 
afler  the  age  of  iEsop,  conjointly  with  his 
own.  [The  be»t  editions  of  his  fables  are,  that 
of  Klotzios,  Lips.  1776. 8vo.  and  that  of  Emes- 
ti.     Lips    1731.  ISmo.]    PhU,  m  Solon.— 

Phad.  1,  fab.  2, 1.  2,  fab  9. Claudius,  an 

actor  on  the  Roman  stage,  rery  intimate  with 
Cicero.  He  amassed  an  immense  fortune. 
His  son,  to  be  more  expensive,  melted  pre- 
cious stones  to  drink  at  his  entertainments. 
Horn,  2,  501.  3v  T  23».-.Ka/.  Mftr.  8,  c  10, 
1. 9,  c.  1.— P«».  9,  c.  36, 1.  10,.c.  51. 

^TBAUA,  or  Ilva,  now  Etba^  an  island 
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between  Etruria  and  Corsica.    PUn.  3,c.  6, 
1.6,0.30. 

AlTBidPiA,  an  extensive  country  of  Afri- 
ca, [divided  by  the  ancients  into  Superior  sad 
Inferior-  The  former  lay  to  the  south  of 
Egypt  and  answers  to  modern  Abyitiwo^  tbs 
latter  corresponds  with  the  southern  regiou 
of  Africa,  known  to  the  ancients  only  in  naas. 
Hooter  has  styled  the  ^thiojiians  the  moit 
just  of  men  and  the  favourites  of  the  gods, 
who  feasted  among  them  for  12  days  each 
year.]  Diod,  4,  says,  that  the  ^thiopisot 
were  the  first  who  worshipped  the  godi, 
for  which,  as  some  suppose,  their  oouatry 
had  never  been  invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
Lxtean,  8,  v.  253, 1.  9,  v.  661.--/ii».  2,  v.  23. 
—  y%rg.  ed.  6,  v.  68.— Ptfn.  6,  c.  29.  Pfw. 
I,  c.  oS.—Homor,  Od.  1,  v.  22.  //.  1,  v. 
423. 

JEthr A,  daughter  of  PittheasldngofTr(e> 
lene,  had  Theseus  by  iEgeus.  vtd,  JEgeut. 
She  was  carried  away  by  Castor  and  Polioz, 
when  they  recovered  their  sister  Helsn, 
whom  Theseus  had  stolen,  and  introsted  ts 
her  care.  tfid.  Helm,  She  went  to  Troy 
with  Helen.    Homer,  II.  8,  v.  144.— Pew.  2, 

c.  81, 1.  5,  c.  19 Hpgin,  fisb.  87  and  79.- 

PhU.  in  Thet^Ovid.  Her.  10,  v.  131. 

^THUfA,  a  daughter  of  Neptune  by  An* 
phitrite,  or  Alcyone,  mother  by  Apollo  of 
'Eleuthere  and  two  sons.    Paui,  9,  c  SO. 

Mrvm,  or  Ebtiop,  the  father  of  Andro- 
mache, Heotor^s  wife.  He  was  killed  at 
Thebes,  with  his  seven  sons,  by  the  Greeki^ 

—A  famous  painter.  He  drew  a  paintox 
of  Alexander  going  to  oelebrate  his  nupUah 
with  Roxane.  This  pieoe  was  much  valued, 
and  was  exposed  to  public  view  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  where  it  gained  so  much  applamc 
that  the  president  of  the  games  gave  ths 
painter  htt  daughter  in  Bkarriage.  Cie,  Br, 
18. 

£TifA,a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  called 
GikeUo^  famous  for  its  volcano,  which,  ibr 
about  dOOO  years,  has  thrown  out  fire  at  in- 
tervals. It  is  2  miles  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  measures  180  miles  round  at  the  base, 
with  an  ascent  of  80  miles.  Its  crater  formi 
a  circle  about  2  miles  in  ciroumference,  sod 
its  top  is  covered  with  snow  and  smoke  attho 
same  time,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
from  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil>  exhibit  a 
rich  scene  of  cultivated  fields  and  bloom  io; 
vineyards.  Pindar  is  the  first  who  mentioDs 
an  eruptioQ  of  iEtna;  and  the  silence  of 
Homer  on  the  subject  is  considered  at  a  proof 
that  the  fires  of  the  mountain  were  unknown 
in  his  age.  Hesiod,  Tkeog.  v.  860.— Ftr^. 
JEn,  8,  V.  670.— Ovuf.  Met.  6,  fab.  6, 1. 15,  r. 
340.— /to/.  14,  T.  59. 

iEtoLiA,  a  country.  It  received  its  name 
from  ^tolus.  The  inhabitants  were  Ktils 
known  in  Greece,  till  after  the  ruin  of  Atheoa 
and  Sparta  they  assumed  a  consequence  in 
the  country,  and  afterwards  made  themselves 
oonspicaoas  as  the  alliss  of  Rome  and  as  its 
enemies,  till  they  were  conquered  by  Fulvius. 
Liv,  26,  C.24,  Ice— Ffor.  2,  c.  9,^Slrob.  8. 
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md  IC^JVcte,  %  c  3.— P«s,  4»  c.  2.^F«ia. 

iDrdfrVt.  MD  of  EcMlyiiiion  of  Elis  and 
fpiiMaun«  BArried  Proooo,  by  wbom  he  had 
nesroB  and  Calydoo.  Hariof  aooiiloDiaUy 
kiQed  Apis,  son  of  Pboronaiu,  beleA  bis  coud- 
tiy,  and  oame  to  settle  in  that  part  of  Greece 
which  bu  been  called,  from  him,  iEtolia. 

.fpelieA  I,  c  7  and  9. Pflus.  5.  c  1. 

Ax,  a  reeky  island  between  Tenedot  and 
Chioe.    P/m.  4,  ell. 

Atkr,  an  inhabitant  ef  A/rioa.— — An  in- 
former under  Tiberius  and  his  sneeessors. 
He  becnoM  alae  known  as  an  orator  and  as 
ihe  preeeptor  of  Qidntllian,  and  was  nude 
coDsnl  by  Domitiao.    He  died  A.  D.  59. 

L*v  c.  Afbavivs,  a  Latin  eo»ic  poet  in  the 
a^  ef  Tereooe,  often  eempared  to  Menan- 
der,  i^oM  fMe  he  imitated.  Qtttn/.  10,  o. 
l.^Smeim.  Av.  ]1.<-Il9re/.  %  ep.  1,  ▼.  67. 

— Ofc.  dtiU.  1,  c  8.—^.  Odl.  13,  o.  8. 

Ag^enerafof  Pompey,  coaqnered  by  Cesar 
in  ^MiB.     5iiefen.  tn   C^.  34.— Plu^.  tn 
Peaip.— — .Q,  a  man  who  wrote  a  seTere  : 
tire  aipainst  Nero,  for  which  he  was  put  to 
death  in  the  Piaonien   censpiraey.      TaeiU 

Fotitosy  a  plebeian,  who  said  before  Ca- 

li^la,  that  he  would  willinf^ly  die  if  the  em- 
peror oeidd  reeoTer  frem  the  distemper  he 
Uboored  nader.  Calignia  reooTereci,  and 
Afranins  was  pnt  to  death  that  he  might  not 
ferefeit  hii  wmhL    Dio. 

Ar&fcA,  called  Libya  by  the  Greeks,  one 
of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
the  greatest  peninsula  ef  the  ani  verse,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  soath  and 
west  by  the  ocean,  fin  its  ^eateet  length  it 
extends  4900  miles,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth 
it  is  S500  miles.  W^ry  little  of  this  division  of 
the  globe  was  known  to  the  ancients,  exoept 
\he  parti  adjacent  to  the  oeast  of  the  Medi- 
ttrranean,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
The  interior  they  thought  uninhabitable  from 
\he  cxosasive  heat,  or  peopled  it  with  fabulous 
moosters.  of  which  Africa  was  proverbially 

the  nnne.] ^There    is  a  part  of  Africa. 

called  Pr^prta^  which  [oorrespends  with  the 
modem  Turds.] 

AnucijrvB,  a  Mind  poet,  commended  by 
Ganns. A  christian  writer,  who  flourish- 
ed A.  D.  222.  In  his  chronicle,  which  was 
onirersally  esteemed,  he  reokoned  5500  years 
fron  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  age  of 
J  alios  Caesar.  Nothing  remains  ef  this  work, 
bat  what  Ensebius  has  preserved,  la  a  let- 
ter to  Origea,  Africanos  proved,  that  the 
liiitory  of  Sasanoa  is  soppositious ;  and  in  an- 
other to  Aristides,  still  extant,  he  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradictions  that 
sppear  in  the  genealogies  of  Christ  in  St.  Mat- 
thew and  Lnke.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
tame  who  wrote  nine  books,  in  which  he 

treats  of  physic,  agrieultnre,  &c. A  law- 

Jtr,  disciple  to  Papinian,  and  intimate  with 
Ihi  emperor  Alesoanderw— The  surname  of 
^^  Sctpioi,  Iroai  the  conquest  of  Africa,  rid. 
Sctpb. 


Afr1c(;m  maax,  is  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean which  is  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Agamkokb  and  Taopaeaioi,  two  ai^hi- 
teots  who  made  the  eatraueeof  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  for  which  they  demanded  of  the 
god,  whatever  gift  was  most  adf  aotageoue 
for  a  man  to  reoeive.  Three  days  after  Ibey 
were  found  dead  in  their  bed.  Plul  4$  eent. 
adJipd — Cie,  Tvte  1,  47.— y'aia.  9,c.  11 
and  37,  gives  a  difereot  account 

AGAMBBuron,  kiagofMycen«and  Aryas, 
was  brother  to  Menekus,  and  son  of  Piistiia- 
uea,  the  son  of  Atreos.  Homer  calls  them 
sons  of  Atreua,  which  is  frlse  UDoa  the  autho- 
rity of  Hef iod,  Apolloderua,  he.  mi  Plit- 
ihenes.  When  Atreos  was  dead,  his  brother 
Tbyestes  seised  the  kingdom  ef  Argos,  and 
removed  Agamemnon  ud  Menelaus,  who 
'  3  to  Polyphidus  king  of  Stcjrop,  and  henee 
to(£nen8,kiog(tf  i£tolta,  where  they  were 
educated.  Agamemoon  married  Clytcmnes- 
tra,  and  Meoelaus  Helen  both  daughters  of 
Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta,  who  assisted  them 
to  recover  their  father's  kingdom.  After  the 
banishment  of  the  usur^>er  to  Cythera,  Agt- 

tnmen  established  himself  at  Myoepsp. 
whilst  Menelaus  succeeded  his  father  in-law 
at  Sparta.  When  Helen  was  stolen  by  Paris, 
Agan>emnon  was  elected  oommaoder  in  chief 
of  the  Grecian  forces  going  egaiast  Troy; 
and  he  showed  bis  seal  in  U>e  cause  by  fur- 
nishing 100  ships,  and  lending  60  more  to  the 
people  of  Arcadia.  The  fleet  was  detained 
at  Aulis,  where  Agamemnon  sacriflted  his 
daughter  to  appease  Diana.  vii»  fylu§enia. 
During  the  Trojan  war,  Agamemnon  behav- 
ed wilL  much  valour ;  but  his  quarrel  with 
Achilles,  whose  mistress  he  took  by  force,  was 
disastrous  to  the  Greeks,  vid.  BriietM.  Af- 
ter the  ruin  of  Troy,  CassanA'a  fell  to  his 
share,  and  foretold  him  that  his  wile  would 
put  him  to  death.  He  gave  no  credit  to  this, 
and  returned  to  Argos  with  Casiandra.  Cly- 
temnestra,  with  her  adulterer  JCgistbus,  (rW. 
fMgUlhut,)  prepared  to  murder  him  ;  and  ai 
he  came  from  the  bath,  to  embarrass  him,  she 
gave  him  a  tunic  whose  sleeves  were  sewed 
together,  and  while  he  attempted  to  piit  it  on, 
she  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  a  stroke 
of  a  hatchet,  and  Jlguthus  seoondHl  her 
bIows.-^Uis  death  was  revetted  by  bis  son 
Orestes,  vid.  Clytemnestra,  Menelaus,  and 
Orestes.  Homer  //.  1,  2,  &c  Od  4,  &c. 
^Otid.  4€  Rem,  Am.  v.  Ill.^Met.  12,  v  30. 
^JSjfgin,  iab,  9H  and  dl.-^SUab.  8.—  Tkuesfd. 
1,  c.  9.— ^/ims.  r.  H.  4,  c.  26.-  Diciyf  Cr^L 

1, 2,&o Dmret  thryg.-^Sophotl.in  Eleei,^ 

Ettripid  m  Orul.~^Senec.  tn  Ag.—Pctu.  2, 
c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  40,  &o— KtV^.  JEu,  6,  v.  838.— 
Jlicla,2,o.3. 

AoAiriPi>B,a  celebrated  fountain  ofBoBotsa, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  It  flows  into 
the  Permessus,  and  is  sacred  to  the  muses, 
who,  from  it,  were  called  Agaaippedes  — 
[Ovid.  (Foif.  6,  7.)  makes  Hippocrene  and 
Aganippe  the  same ;  but  Solinns  and  others 
distinguish  them,  and  ascribe  their  ^"^f"" 
ted  to  poetic  license.]— Pnw.  9,  o*  29.— Pre- 
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peri.  %  •!.  3.— Ow(<.  Mel,  5,  v.  312.— P/tn. 
4,0.7. 

AoAPKVOR,  the  fon  of  ADcnat,  and  gjancJ- 
800  of  Ljcorg^as,  who  after  the  ruin  of  Troy 
WSB  carried  by  a  storm  to  Cyptus,  where 
he  built  Paphoe.    Pain,  8,  c.  5.  -^Horner,  li 

AoARENi,  a  people  of  Arabia.  Trojan 
destroyed  their  city,  called  Agarum.  Slrab 
16. 

Ao ARISTA,  dau|;hter  of  Clistheoes,  was 
courted  by  all  the  princes  of  Greece.  She 
married  Vlegadet.    JElian  V.  H    Xt^c.tA 

^Herodot.  6,c.  12  ,  Sir. A  daughter  of 

Hippocrates,  who  married  Xantippus  She 
dreamed  that  she  bad  brought  forth  a  li< 
and  some  time  after  became  mother  of  Peri- 
cles.—/7ii/.  in  Periel—Htrodot,  6,  c.  131 

AuASicLBS.  king  of  Sparta,  was  son  of 
Archidamus,  and  one  of  the  Proclidse.  He 
used  to  say  that  a  king  ought  to  goTem  his 
subjects  as  a  father  governs  his  children. 
Pau$,  3,  c.  7. — Plui  in  Apeph, 

Aoisvs,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Apulia, 
[supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Porto  Chrteo,] 
PUn  3,0.11. 

AolTHA,  a  town  of  France,  now  ,4gde  in 
Languedoc.    Meia^  %  c.  5. 

AgatharchIobs,  a  Samian  philosopher 
and  historian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  stones, 
and  a  history  of  Persia  and  Phoeoice,  besides 
an  account  of  the  Red.  Sea,  of  Europe,  and 
Asia-  Some  inake  him  a  native  of  (nidus, 
and  add  that  he  flourished  about  177  B.  C. 
Joieph .  eont,  Ap, 

AoAtbias,  a  Greek  historian  of  £olia. 
A  poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 
of  whose  reign  he  published  the  history  in  five 
books  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  found  lo 
the  AntholoM,  His  history  is  a  sequel  of 
that  of  Proclfius.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Paris,  fol.  1660. 

AoiTHO,  [an  Athenian  tragic  and  comic 
poet,  the  disciple  of  Provlicus  and  Scraies. 
There  is  now  nothing  extant  of  his  produc 
Uons  except  a  fev  quptations  preserved  by 
Aristotle,  Atheneus,  ^lian, and  others.] 

AoATHdCLBA.  a  beautiful  courtezan  oi 
£|;ypt.  One  of  the  Ptolemies  destroyed  hi 
wife  Curydice  to  marry  her  She,  with  hei 
brother,  long  governed  the  kingdom,  and  at 
tempted  to  murder  the  king's  son.  Fh/U.  in 
Cl€on,^^ustm.dO,e.  I. 

AoATiidCLBB,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  son 
of  a  potter,  who,  by  entering  in  the  Si- 
cilian army,  arrived  to  the  greatest  hon- 
ours, and  made  -himielf  master  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  reduced  all  Sicily  under  his  pow 
er,  but  being  defeated  at  Himera  by  the 
Carthaginians,  he  carried  the  war  into  Africu. 
where,  for  four  years,  he  extended  his  con 
quests  over  his  enemy.  He  afterwards  pass- 
ed into  Italy,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Crotona  He  died  is  his  72d  year,  B.  C.  989, 
after  a  reign  of  38  years  of  mingled  prosper- 
ity and  ad  versity .     Piui.  in  Ap^pth .  —Jmiin, 

S2  and  23.— Po^6.  15  — Ote/  18,  be A 

•on  of  Ly«imachus,  taken  prisoner  by  the 

^etas.    He  was  ransomed,  and  married  Ly 

Sandra  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagat.    His  fa 

24 


ther,  in  hid  old  age,  married  Arsinoe,  the  sit- 
ter of  Lysander.    After  his  husbandU  death, 
Arsinoe,  fearful  for  her  children,  attempted  to 
murder  Agathocles.    Some  say  that  she  fell  in 
iove  with  him,  and  killed  him  became  bt 
slighted  her.     When  Agathocleswas  desd, 
v'aS  B.  C.  Lysaitdra  fleU  to  Seleucus.    Slrab- 
iS.'-Plut.  in  PitfTh.  and  Dmutr,-  Pant,  1, 
c.  9  and  10. — A  Grecian  historian  of  Babylon,    i 
who  wiotean  account  of  Cyaicus.    Cic  de    | 
xr    1,0.  24. 
Agatuoa,  vid.  Agatho. 
Agathtrbi,  an  effeminate  nation  of  Sct- 
thia,  who  had  their  wives  in  common.  [They 
pretended  to   be  descended  from  Aguthynis, 
(he  SOI)  of  Hercules  the  Libyan.]     BtrodH, 
,  c.  10.— Kirg.  JEn  4.  v.  146. 
AoAVB,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hermiooe, 
married  Echion,  by  whom  she  had  Pentbeoi, 
who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Baccbauali. 
rid  Penihetu.    She  is  said  to  have  killed  her 
husband  in  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Baochoi. 
She  received  divine  honours  after  death,  be- 
cause she  had  contributed  to  the  education  of 
Bacchus      Jheoerii.  26.— Oettf.  Met-  3,  t. 
7:5— L»i«m.  1,  V.  674.-5/0*.    Vub,  11,  v. 
3\B.^ApoUod.S,Q,4. 

Aqdxstu,  ia  mountain  of  Phryrt, 
O'  ar  the  city  of  Pessinus.  It  had  a  double 
kummit,  one  of  which  was  called  Agdis- 
tis,  and  hence  the  name  Aglistis  applied 
to  Cybale.  Matmeri,  Ane  Oeagr,  Vol  6. 
I>art  3,  p.  63.J 

Agklastus,  a  surname  of  Craasus,  the 
grandfather  of  the  rich  Crassus.  He  only 
Uug  edooce  in  his  life,  and  this,  it  is  said,  wu 
ii(X)n  seeing  an  ass  eat  thistles.  Cte,  dt  Jok. 
S.^Plin  7.  c.  19  —The  word  is  alao  applied 
lo  Plutn,  from  the  sullen  and  melancholy  ap* 
p'-arance  of  his  countenance. 

AcBLAUfl.a  son  of  Hercules  and  Ompbak, 

om  whom  Croesus  was  descended. — Apoi- 

loH.  2,  c.  7.— A  servant  of  Priana,   who 

preserved  Paris  when  exposed  on  mount  Ida. 

W.3,c.  12. 

AoBVDicuM,  now  Sens,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
(b   capital  of  thr  Senones.  [Call<  d  Agedicum 
y  Ptolemy,  and  by  others  Agradicum.l  Cmt, 
heU.  Gall  6,  c  44. 

Agbiioii,  king  of  Phoenicia,  wna  son  of 
.Veptun'  and  Libya,  and  brother  to  Belus. 
He  married  Telephassa,  by  whom  be  bad 
Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Cilix,  and  Enropa.  Hg- 
gin.  fab.  6.— //oi.  1,  v.  15,  L  17,  v.  SS^^^Apoi- 
lod,  %  c.  1. 1.  3,  c  1. 

\GB8AMDBR,  [a  sculptor  of  Rhodea,  one  of 

ihf'  three  who  jointly  executed  the   famoos 

roup  of  Laocoon.    He  flourished  about  the 

88th  Olympiad — His  name  stands  fir»t  upon 

h^  plin  h  of  the  group.] 

Agx^iab,  platonic  philosopher  who  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  Pto- 
lemies forbade  him  *o  continue  bis  lectures, 
because  his  doctrine  was  so  prevalent  that 
many  of  his  auditors  oommittHd  kuicid^. 

Agssilaos,  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  tho  Agide,  was  son  of  Doryssus  and  fa- 
ther of  Archelaus.  During  his  reign,  Lycur- 
gQ8  instituted  his  lamoiu  laws.    Htrodot,  7. 
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c  204 Pmit.  3«  c  2. A^on  of  Archida 

ons  of  the  ka^  of  the  Proelida,  aade  king^ 
m  prefiveflce  to  fail  oephew  Leotjr hides.  He 
Biad«  WW  •grntost  ArtaxerzM  Moemon  kio; 
of  Perns  with  tuccest ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  eaaqiKsti  io  Asia,  he  was  recalled  home 
to  oppoM  the  Athemans  and  Boeotians,  who 
desoiated  his  ooimtry  ;  and  his  retarn  was  so 
expeditioas  that  he  passed  in  thirty  days  OTor 
tint  trwot  of  country  which  had  taken  up  a 
whole  year  of  Xerxes'  expedition  He  defeat 
nl  his  eneaiea  at  Coronea  ;  [bnt  the  Spar- 
Una  were  in  torn  defeated  at  Leortra  and 
MaBtinea  by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminoo- 
;2is.3  Thoogh  deformed,  small  of  stature, 
aad  laoie,  he  wasbrave,  and  greatness  of  soul 
eoapesaated  for  all  the  imperfectioas  of  na 
tare.  He  wms  as  Ibod  of  sobriety  as  of  mili- 
lary  diac^liae ;  and  when  he  went,  in  his 
80tii  yeuv  Co  asnit  Tachnt  kin^  ef  EfiTpt, 
the  aerraafs  of  the  monarch  could  hardly  !•« 
perwadcd  that  the  Laeedsemonian  general 
was  eating  with  his  soldiers  on  the  ground, 
bareheaded,  and  without  any  cerering  to  re- 
pose upon.  Ageailaas  died  on  bis  return  from 
£gyfl,  after  a  reign  fof  41  years,  and  in  the 
{j^  year  of  his  age,]  and  his  remains  were 
embalmed  and  brought  to  Lacedemon.  Jtu- 
hn.d.c  1.— P/a/.andC.JWjp.taw/.— Paw. 

3,  c  §. — Xm&ph.  Orat.  pr9  Ag€$. A  bro- 

tiier  ef  ThemMtoeles,  who  was  sent  as  a  ^py 
iaitt  the  Persian  eamp,  where  he  stabbed  Mar- 
damn  iasteed  of  Xenea.  PUtU  in  Parall. 
Acxsif6lis,  Ist^  king  of  LacedaBmon,  son 
•f  Psnsanias,  dbtxmed  a  great  victory  otrer 
the  MmntiaMa.  He  reigned  14  years,  and 
Via  taceesdn  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus, 
B.  C.380.  Poiif.  3,  c5J.  8,  e.8.  Xenoph.3, 

BisL  Orac fd,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  king 

of  Sparta,  was  succeeded  by  Cleomenea  2d, 
B.  Cf,  370.    Poms.  1,  c.  13, 1.  3,  c.  5. 

AcstST&ATA,  the  mother  of  king  Agis. 
Phtf.tiivfgMr. 

AcGftAMMKS,  a  cruel  king  of  the  Ganga- 
ridea.  Hisfather  was  a  hair-dresser,  of  whom 
the  queen  became  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
nade  goTemer  to  her  children,  to  gratify  her 
P«9Bee.  He  killed  them,  to  raise  Aggrammes, 
^  ton  by  the  qneeo,  to  the  throne.  Curt.  9^ 
cl 

AclDf,  the  descendants  of  Eurysthenes, 
^ha  shared  the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the 
Prodidse ;  the  name  is  derived  from  Agis,  son 
of  Eurysthenes.  The  fomily  became  extinct 
^D  the  person  of  Cleomenes  son  of  Leonidas. 
^'irg.  JEn.  8,  r.  682. 

Acts,  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  Aither, 
Ktnystbenes,  and  after  a  reign  of  one  year, 
vas  succeeded  by  his  son  Ei^estratus,  B.  C. 

20S8.  Pouf.  3,c  2. Another  king  of  Spar- 

^  who  waged  bloody  wars  against  Athens, 
lod  restored  liberty  to  many  Greek  cities 
H«  attempted  to  restore  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gm  at  Sparta,  but  in  vain ;  the  perfidy  of 
friends,  who  pretended  to  second  his  views, 
^*rsag;bt  him  in  o difficulties,  and  he  was  at  last 
^^VSS^d  from  a  temple,  where  ho  had  taken 
rtfoge,  tea  prison,  where  he  was  strangled  by 
''"kr  of  the  Ephori.    PluL  m  Agid.-^ 


Another  son  of  Archidamus,  who  signalized 
himself  in  the  war  which  the  Spartans  waged 
against  Epidaurus.  He  obtained  a  victory  at 
Mantinea,  and  was  successful  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.    He  reigned  57  years    Thn- 

cyd.  3  and  4.— Peia.  3,  c.   8  and    10 

Another,  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta, 
who  endeavoured  to  dehrer  Greece  from  the 
empire  ofMacedouia,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Persians.  He  was  conquered  in  the  at- 
tempt and  slain  by  Antipater,  Alexander's 
general,  and  5,300  Lacedemonians  perished 
with  him.  Curl.  6,  c.  1. — Diod.  n.—Jwi/in. 

2,  c.  1,  Ace. Another,  son  of  Eudamidas, 

killed  in  a  buttle  against  the  Mantineans. 
Paiu.  8,  c.  10. A  poet  of  Argos,  who  ac- 
companied Alexander  ioto  Asia,  and  said  that 
Bacchus  and  the  sons  of  Leda,  would  give 
way  to  his  hero,  when  a  god.     Ctert.  8,  c  5. 

AcLAiA,  one  of  the  graces,  called  some- 
times Pasiphae.  Her  sisters  were  Euphros- 
yne  and  Thalia,  and  they  were  all  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome.  Pan*.  9,  c. 
35. 

AcLAovics,  daughter  of  Hegemon,  was 
acquainted  with  astronomy  and  eclipses, 
whence  she  boasted  of  her  power  to  draw  the 
moon  from  heaven.    Pltu.  de  Orae.  defect. 

AcLAdPHov,  an  excellent  Greek  painter, 
Plin.  32,  c  8. 

AtiLAVRos,  or  Agravlos,  daughter  of 
Erechtheus  the  oldest  king  of  Athens,  was 
changed  into  a  stone  by  Mercury.  Some 
make  her  daughter  of  Cecrops.  vid.  Hene. 
— Orirf  .We/,  t,  fab.  12. 

AglAvs,  the  poorest  man  of  ArcAdia,  pro- 
nounced by  the  oracle  more  happy  than  Gy- 
ges  king  of  Lydia.  Piin,  7,  c.  46 —  Fat.  Max. 
7,  c.  1. 

Aovo,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed  Ju- 
piter. She  gave  her  name  to  a  fountain  on 
mount  Lycseus.  When  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
aAer  a  prayer,  stirred  the  waters  of  this  foun- 
tain with  a  bough,  a  thick  vapour  arose,  which 
was  soon  dissolved  into  a  plentiful  shower. — 
Pons.  8)C  31,  Slc 

AgvodIck,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  dis- 
guised her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was 
taught  by  Hierophilus  the  art  of  midwifery, 
and  when  employed,  always  discovered  her 
sex  to  h«r  patients.  This  brought  her  into 
so  much  practice,  that  the  miles  of  her  pro- 
fession, who  were  now  out  of  employment, 
accused  her  before  the  Areopagus  of  cor- 
ruption. She  confessed  her  sex  to  the  judges, 
and  a  law  was  immediately  made  to  empow- 
er all  freebom  women  to  learn  midwifery. 
Ht/gin.  fab.  174. 

Aovoir,  son  of  Nicias,  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  thePelopon- 
nesian  war  he  went  against  Potidaea,  but  aban- 
doned his  expedition  through  disease.  He 
built  Amphipolis,  whose  inhabitants  rebelled 
to  Brasidas,  who  they  regarded  as  their 
founder,  forgetful  of  Agnon.  Tliucyd,  2,  3, 
&c. 

AgnotiIdf.s,  a  rhetorician  of -Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  P'^^"*  *^ 
Nicanor.  When  the  people  recollected  what 
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lerrices  Phooion  had  rendered  then,  thej 
rmiied  him  statues*  and  put  to  death  his  ac- 
cuser.   Pltti*  and  J^ep.  in  Pkoeunu 

Agovalia  and  AoostA,  festivals  in  Rome, 
celebrated  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of 
JanuSf  or  Agonius.  I'hey  were  instituted  by 
Noma,  and  on  the  festive  days  the  ohief  priest 
used  to  offer  a  ram.  OvitL  Fast.  1,  t.  347. — 
Farro  de  L.  L,  5. 

AodMKg  CAPitoLiiri,  gfames  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  upon  the  Capitolinehill,  [io 
stituted  by  Domitian.]  Prizes  were  proposed 
for  agility  and  strength,  as  well  as  for  poeti- 
cal and  literary  compositions.  The  poet  Sta< 
tius  publicly  recited  there  his  Thebaid,  which 
was  not  received  with  much  applause. 

Aooiiivs,  a  Reman  deity,  who  presided 
over  the  actions  of  men.    vid,  Agonalia. 

AooRACRfTVS,  a  sculptor  of  Pharos,  who 
made  a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of 
Athens,  B.  C.  150. 

AGORAII6MI,  ten  magistrates  at  Athens, 
who  watched  over  the  city  and  port,  and  in- 
spected whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 

AcoEiait,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
^^rriofu  de  Ind.  [According  to  Rennell,  the 
G«fra,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mannert,  more 
properly  the  Oawrah,'} 

AoOrbvs,  a  surname  of  Mercury  among 
the  Athenians,  from  his  presiding  over  the 
markets.    Patu.  l,  c.  15. 

Agra,  a  place  of  fioeotia  where  the  llissus 
rises.  Diana  was  called  Agrea,  because  she 
hunted  there. 

AorIoas  or  AcrAoab,  a  river,  town,  and 
mountain  of  Sicily :  called  also  Agrigentum. 
The  town  was  built  by  the  people  of  Gela, 
who  were  a  Rhodian  colony.  Kirg.  Mn*  3. 
v.703.— Dtorf.  11. 

Agraria  lkx  was  enaoted  'to  distribute 
among  the  Roman  people  »U  the  lands  which 
they  bad  gained  by  cooqucst  [and  for  limiting 
the  quantity  of  ground  possessed  by  each  per 
son,  to  a  certam  number  of  acres.]  It  was 
first  proposed  A.  U.  C.  268,  by  the  consul  Sp. 
Cassius  Vicellinus,and  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
This  produced  dissentipos  between  the  senate 
and  the  people,  and  Cassius,  upon  seeing  the 
ill  success  of  the  new  regulations  be  preposed, 
offered  to  distribute  among  the  people,  the 
money  which  was  produced  from  the  cem  of 
Sicily,  after  it  had  been  brought  and  sold  io 
Rome.  This  act  of  liberality  the  people  re- 
fused, and  tranquillity  was  soon  after  re-esta 
blished  in  the  state,  [ottf.  Cassius.]  It  was 
proposed  a  second  time  A.  U.  C.  377,  by  the 
tribune  Lioinius  Stilo ;  but  with  no  better  sac- 
cess;  and  so  great  were  the  tumults  which 
followed,  that  one  of  the  tribune*  of  the  peo- 
ple was  killed,  and  many  of  the  senators  fio- 
«d  for  their  opposition.  iViutius  Scaevolu,  A. 
U.  C.  620,  perpuatled  Ihe  trilmuo  Tibcriu* 
Gracchus  to  propose  it  a  third  time;  and 
though  Octavius  bis  colleague  in  the  tribune- 
ship,  opposed  it,  yet  Tiberius  made  it  pas? 
into  a  law,  after  much  altercation.*  and  cum- 
miisionert  were  authorized  t<i  make  a  din 
tion  of  the  lands,  (the  protecution  of  this 
matter,  however,  brougrht  the  republic  to  the 
«6 


brink  of  destructien,  and  oost  the  two  bro- 
thers, the  Gracchi,  their  lives.  Their  eibrts 
were  eflittle  avail,  as  the  laws  they  laboared 
to  introduce  were  gradually  abolished  after 
their  death.] 

AoRAVLiA,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Agrauloe.  The  Cyprians  also  observed 
these  festivals,  by  oflering  human  viotiaoa. 

Agraoloa,  a  daughter  of  Ceerops. A 

surname  of  Minerva. 

Agriarks,  a  river  of  Thrac*.  Herod^i. 
4,  c.  9 [now,  the  Ergeiie.]    Id.  B,  c  16. 

AGRicdLA,  the  father*in-law  ot  the  hieto- 
nan  Tacitus,  who  wrote  his  Uie«  He  was 
eminent  for  his  public  and  private  virtues. 
He  was  governor  of  Britain,  and  ftvat  diaee- 
V  ered  it  to  be  an  island.  Domitian  ettvied 
his  virtues ;  he  recalled  him  from  the  pro- 
vince he  had  governed  with  equity  and  aode* 
ration,  aud  ordered  him  to  enter  Roeae  io  the 
night,  that  no  triumph  might  be  grnnled  te 
him.  Agricola  obeyed,  and  without  betrmj- 
ing  any  resentment,  he  retired  te  a  pespoefal 
solitude,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  eeeietj  ef 
a  few  friends.  He  died  in  hie  66th  jeer*  A. 
D.  93.  [He  is  supposedto  have  beenpoiepR- 
ed  by  the  tyrant.]     Taeii,  in  Agrie^ 

Agrigrrtum,  now  Oirgenii,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  18  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  lo«n4- 
ed  by  a  Rhodian  odeoy  [Irom  Gela.]  Tba 
inhabitants  were  fismons  lor  theirhoepitntily, 
and  for  their  luxurious  manner  of  liriny.  In 
its  flourishittg situation,  Agrigentum  enntehi 
ed  200,000  inhabitants,  who  submitted  with 
rtluotance  to  the  superior  power  of  SynMMe. 
I*he  government  was  monarohia^  but  ^ 
wards  a  democracy  was  estalWM. 
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Phalaris   usurped    the  iov< 
vhioh  was  also  for  some  time  in  the 
the   Carthaginians.    Agrigentam  oen 
boast  of  more  venerable  remains  of 
than  any  other  town  in  Sicily.  PeJy^. 
Strab.  e.-^Diod,  13.— f  ifg.  wEn.  3,  v. 
— ^W.//.  14,  V.  211. 

AoRioRiA,  annual  festivals  in  bonoar  ef 
Bacchus,  eelebrated  generally  in  the  luaEkt. 
They  were  instituted,  as  some  suppost^be- 
cause  the  god  was  attended  with  wild  li— Mi. 

M.  AoRippA  Vepsarivb,  a  oelehrated  Be- 
man,  whoobtained  a  victory  overS.  Poiapejv 
and  favoured  the  cause  of  Augustas  mt  the 
battles  of  Aotium  and  Philippi,  wherejie  te. 
haved  with  great  valour.  He  advised  hia 
imperial  friend  tore-establish  the  repablaoeiK 

government  at  Kome^  but  he  was relet 

by  Meccoas.  In  his  expeditions  in  Gaal  wad 
Germany  he  obtained  several  victories^  bat 
refused  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  tnrneJ 
his  liberality  towards  the  embelliahia|^  ef 
Rome,  and  the  raising  of  magnificent  boAd- 
ing9,  one  of  which,  the  Pantheon,  still  exiete. 
[When  Augustus  was  dangerously  ill,  im  Am 
year  before  Chrilt  S3,  he  committed  hie  vh^ 
Io  Agrippa,  which  being  considered  as  a  pre- 
lereoce  of  him  fur  his  successor,  offas^ 
Marcellus,  and  rendered  it  necessary  on  ( 
recovery  of  Augustus  to  remove  Agi\ 
from  court  by  an  honourable  exile  to  thei 
government  of  Syria.    Upon  the  deatU    of 

uiymzeu  uy  ■%^j  v_/ v^pt  ln^ 
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Mmxillui  ht  ma  recaHed  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  mtrriei  to  JaKa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Eaiperor  aad  Narcellna's  widow.  After  thi» 
ht  paHbfied  inportant  terrioes  to  the  em 
pire  io  Gemaoy,  8pain«  and  the  ooantries  of 
tbe  East.  Upon  hb  return,  he  wat  attacked 
with  a  Ibrer  te  Campania,  which  soon  termi- 
]ittediohisde«th,A.U.C.74f,B.C.12,iDthe 
Slit  year  of  his  a^.]  His  body  was  placed  in 
the  toab  which  Aa^stus  had  prepared  for 
htaiclC  He  had  been  married  three  times, 
to  Cactlia  Attica,  daughter  of  Atticus,  to 
Mareella«  daughter  of  Octaria,  and  to  Julia, 
bj  whom  he  had  fire  children,  Caius  and 
L«eii»  Caesares,  Posthamas  Ag^ippa,  Agrip- 
piaa^  and  Julia.  His»on,C.  Ctesar  Agrippa, 
was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  made  codsdI, 
by  the  flattery  of  tlM  Roman  people,  at  the 
age  of  14  or  15.  Tliis  promising  youth  went 
to  AnBeoia,  on  an  expedition  a|^iD8t  the 
Perstaos,  wtiere  he  recerved  afiital  blow  from 
the  treadierous  hand  of  Lollias,the  governor 
of  one  of  Che  neigfalxraring  cities.  He  Ian- 
(uuhed  for  a  little  time,  and  died  in  Lycia. 
Hii  younger  brother,  L.  Cesar  Agrippa,  was 
fikewiae  adopted  by  his  grandfather  Aagus- 
tci;  but  he  was  soon  after  bani^ed  to  Cam- 
pania, lor  using  seditious  language  against  his 
ocaefkctor.  fn  the  7th  year  of  his  exile  he 
woald  have  been  recalled,  had  not  LiTia  and 
TQierios,  jealous  of  tho  partality  of  Augus- 
tus ibr  him,  ordered  him  to  be  assassinated  in 
Ui  t9th  year.  He  has  been  called  ferocious 
aad  mvage ;  und  be  guTo  himself  the  name  of 
SCiptaDe,  becaaae  be  was  found  of  fishing. 
[Oiae  of  bis  serranU  aasooed  his  name  after 
bis  dcskth,  and  raJMd  cosraiotions.J     Vtrg. 

JEn.f^  T.  aat^-Horu*.  l,od.6. ^Sylvius,  a 

mm  of  Tiberfnos  Sytrios,  king  of  Latium. 
He  re%iied  3S  j9Af%  and  was  succeeded  by 
h»  ma  Jtoaialas  Sytriuo.  Dion^.  Hoi,  1,  c. 
S.— HenMies,  soo  of  Aristoblilus,  grandson 
of  the  Great  Herod.  [He  was  brought  up 
at  Bome  with  Drosos  the  son  of  Tiberius,  but 
haring  redooed  himself  to  penury  by  his  pro- 
ffwien,  he,  upon  the  death  of  Drusus,  retired 
teJiNlBa.  Here  be  attached  himself  to  Caius 
Carnr,  but  haTing  oflbnded  Tiberius  by  some 
eipiesJuuB,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
Iwihd  with  dimioB.]  When  Caligula  ascend- 
t4  the  throne,  bis  favourite  was  released,  pre- 
HBtsd  with  a  ehnin  of  cold  as  heayy  as  that 
^[hidi  had  latelj  ooomied  bim^  and  made 
kiagof  JndcB.  He  was  a  popular  character 
with  the  Jews  :  and  it  is  said  that  while  they 
vsrs  flatteiing  bim  with  the  appellation  of 
Ged,an  angel  of  Ck>d  struck  him  with  tbe 
ifloir  fiMase,  of  which  he  died,  A.  D.  43. 
ffisssBfOf  tbe  seme  name,  was  the  last  king 
rf  the  Jews,  deprired  of  his  kingdom  by 
Chafim,  in  ezc^enge  for  other  provinces. 
He  via  with  Titus  at  the  celebrated  siege  of 
JerwakoL,  and  died  A.  D.  94.  It  was  before 
Ub  that  St  Paol  pleaded.  Jw,  0,  v.  156.— 
IWbI.  t.  Bitt,  c.  81.— — *Meaeniut,  a  Roman 
fiwral,  who  obtained  a  triumph  over  tbe  Sa- 
Mmi,  appeased  tbe  populace  of  Rome  by  the 
W&  known  Cable  of  the  belly  and  limbs,  and 
^'^ooredtbe  erection  of  the  new  oficeof 


tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  261.  He 
died  poor ,  but  universally  reeretted ;  his  fune- 
ral was  at  the  expense  of  the  pablic,  from 
whom  idso  his  daughters  received  dowries. 
Irw.  2,c.  32.  f7or.  1,  c.  23.— A  mathe- 
matician in  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bithynia. 

AgrippTita,  a  wife  of  Tiberius.  The  em- 
peror repudiated  her  to  marry  Julia.  Sueion, 
in  Tib.  7.— —A  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  and 
grand-da ugbtrr  to  Augustus.  She  married 
Germanicas,  whom  she  accompanied  into  Sy- 
ria ;  aud  when  Piso  poisoned  him,  she  carriml 
his  ashes  to  Italy,  and  accused  bis  murderer, 
who  stabbed  himself.  She  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Tiberius,  who  exiled  her  to  an  is* 
land,  where  she  died,  A.  D.  *26,  for  want  of 
bread.  She  left  nine  children,  and  was  uni- 
versally distinguished  for  intrepidity  and  con- 
jugal aficction.  Taeii,  1,  J§nn,  c.  2,  &c. — 
Sueion.  ifi  Tib,  52.— Julia,  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  married  Domitius 
^nobarbus,  by  whom  she  had  Nero.  After 
her  husband's  death  she  married  her  nnde 
the  emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  destroyed 
to  make  Nero  succeed  to  the  throne.  After 
many  cruelties  and  much  licentiousness,  5he 
was  assassinated  by  order  of  her  son,  and  as 
she  expired,  she  exclaimed,  **  strike  the  belly 
which  could  give  birth  to  such  a  monster.^* 
She  died  A.  D.  59.  [She  was  a  female  of 
most  abandoned  character,  her  crimes  were 
of  the  darkest  hue,  and  her  memory  is  de- 
serving  of  universal  detestation.  ]  She  left 
memoirs  which  assisted  Tacitus  in  the  con- 
position  of  his  annals.  The  town  which  she 
built,  where  she  was  bom  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  and  called  jigrippina  Colonia,  is 
the  modem  Cologne.  Tacit-  J^nn^  5,  c.  75,1. 
12,  c.  7,  22,  &c. 

AgrIvs,  son  of  Parthaon,  drove  his  bro- 
ther (Eueus  from  the  throne.  He  was  after- 
wards expelled  by  Diomedes,  the  grandson 
of  (Eneus,  upon  which  he  killed  himself,  ffy- 
gin,  M>.  175 and  t42.^Jipottod^  l,c.7.— //o- 
mer,IL  14,  v.  117. 

AeRdLAs;  surrounded  the  citadel  of  Athens 
with  walls,  except  that  part  which  alter- 
wards  was  repaired  by  Cimon.  Pans,  1 ,  c.  28. 

AcRoir,  a  king  of  lllyria,  who,  after  con* 
quering  the  ^tolians,  drank  td  such  excess 
that  he  died  insUntly,  B.  C.  231.  Polyb.  2.  c 
4. 

Agrot£ra,  an  anniversary  sacrifice  of  goats 
offered  to  Diana  at  Athens,  ft  was  institute 
ed  by  Callimachus  the  Polemarcb,  who  vow- 
ed to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  »o  many  goats 
as  there  might  bo  enemies  killed  in  a  battle 
which  he  was  going  to  fight  againft  the  troops 
of  Darius,  who  had  invaded  Attica.  Tbe 
quantity  of  the  slain  was  sogreati  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  goats  could  not  procured  ; 
therefore  they  were  limited  to  500  every 
year,  till  they  equalled  the  number  of  Per^ 

sians  slain  in  battle. A  temple  of  ifigira 

in^  Peloponnesus  erected  to  the  goddess  under 
this  name.     Patu.  7,  c.  26. 

AoTiEiTSffVom  «^vi«,  a«/re«^a  surname  of 
Apollo,  because  lacrifices  were   offered  to 
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bim  in  the  poblio  streets  of  Athens.  Horat-  4. 
od.6. 

Agylui,  a  town  of  Etraria,  founded  by  a 
colony  ofPelasgians^andgoTernedbj  Mezen- 
Uus  when  JCneat  came  to  Italy.  It  was  af- 
terwards called  Caere,  by  the  Lydians,  who 
took  possession  of  it.  [It  is  now  Ctr  Fetert. " 
Virg.  wEn.  7,  v.  662, 1.  8,  v.  479. 

AotrIus,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  assisted  by 
Dionysias  against  the  Carthaginians.  Diod* 
14. 

AotrIvm,  a  town  of  Sicily*  where  Diodo- 
rus  the  historian  was  born.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Agynnenia,  [It  is  now,  San  Fi^ 
lippo  d'Arginme,]  Diod,l4, — Cte.tn  Ferr.2. 

AgtrIus,  an  Athtoian  general  who  suc- 
ceeded Tbrasy bolus..    Diod,  14. 

Ahala,  the  surname  of  the  Servilii  at 
Rome. 

Ahknobarbvb,    vid.  iEnobarbos. 

A  J  AX,  son  of  Telamon  by  Periboea  or  Eri 
boBa  daughter  of  Aloathoas,  y^  next  to 
Achilles  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war.  He  engaged  Hector,  with  whom 
at  parting  he  exchanged  arms.  After  the 
death  of  Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed 
their  claim  to  the  arms  of  the  dead  hero. 
When  they  were  given  to  the  latter,  Ajax 
was  so  Enraged,  that  he  heoame  bereaved  of 
his  understanding,  and  slaughtered  a  whole 
flock  of  sheep,  supposing  them  to  be  the  sons 
of  Atrens  and  the  Greeks  who  had  given 
the  preference  to  Ulysses,  and  stabbed  himself 
with  his  sword.  The  blood  which  ran  to  the 
ground  from  the  wound,  was  changed  into  the 
flower  hyacinth.  Some  say  that  he  was  kill- 
ad  by  Paris  in  battle,  others,  that  he  was 
murdered  by  Ulysses.  His  body  was  buried 
on  the  promontory  of  Sigaeum,  and  his  tomb 
was  visited  and  honoured  by  Alexander. 
Hercules,  according  to  some  authors,  prayed 
to  the  gods  that  his  friend  Telamon,  who  was 
childless,  might  have  a  son,  with  a  skin  as 
impenetrable  as  the  skin  of  the  Nemtean  lion, 
which  he  then  wnre.  His  prayers  were  heard. 
Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  promised 
to  grant  the  petition,  and  when  ijax  was 
born,  Hercules  wrapped  him  up  in  the  lion's 
skin,  which  rendered  his  body  invulnerable, 
except  that  part  which  was  left  uncovered  by 
a  hole  in  the  skin,  throtf^h  which  Hercules 
hung  his  quiver.  This  vulnerable  part  was 
in  his  breast,  or,  as  some  say, behind  bis  neck. 
q,  Calab.  I  and  A.^ApoUod.  3,  c.  10  and  13. 
— Philostr.  tn  Heroic,  c.  \2.— Pindar,  hlkm. 
G.^Htner,  II.  1,  ice.  Od.  W.^Diciys.  Crei, 
6.— Darf#.  PAry.  9.— Orw/.  Met.  IS—ETera/. 
2.  Sal.  3,  V.  197.— Hj/gui.fab.  107  and  242.— 

Paui.  1,  o.  35,  1.  6,  c.  19. The  son  of 

Oileus  kingof  Locris,  wassumamed  Locrian^ 
in  contradistinction  to  the  son  of  Telamon. 
He  went  with  40  ships  to  the  Trojan  war,  as 
being  one  of  Helen's  suitors.  The  night  that 
Troy  was  taken,  he  offered  violence  to  Cas- 
Sandra*  who  fled  into  Minerva's  temple ;  and 
for  this  otooe^  aa  he  returned  home,  the 
fp4ldest|  who  hod  obUined  the  thunders  of 
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Jupiter,  and  the  power  of  tempaeto 
Neptune,  destroyed  his  ship  in  a  storm. 
swam  to  a  rock,  and  said  that  he  wme  x 
spite  of  all  the  gods.  Such  impiety  ofl 
Xeptune,  who  struck  the  rook  with  hfift4tn 
dent,  and  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  •••^  *"* 
part  of  the  rock  and  was  drowned.  Uia  f 
was  afterwards  found  by  the  Greeks, 
black  sheep  offered  on  his  tomb.  Aoo 
to  Virgil's  account,  Minerva  seized  hiii  1 
whirlwind,  and  dashed  him  against  ftT 
where  he  expired,  consumed  by  thu 
Virt.  wEn.  1,  v.  43,  &c.— Homer.  //.  % 
Sie.  Od.  A.—Hygin.  fab.  116  and 
PhUottr.  leo.  2,  o.  13.— Senec.  t»  Agm 
Horat.epod.  10,  v.  13.— P««i.  10,  c  26 
31. — The  two  Ajac^s  were,  as  some  aapf 
placed  after  death  in  the  island  of  Leoee,  m 
separate  place  reserved  only  for  the  brarest 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

AiooNSus,  a  surname  of  Pluto. ^A  kin^ 

of  the  Molossi,  who  imprisoned  Theeeos,  be- 
cause he  and  Pirithons  attempted  to  rariah 
hi?  daughter  Proserpine,  near  the  Acheron ; 
whence  arose  the  well-known  fMe  of  tbe 
descent  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous  into  h^. 

Phii.  in  Thet. A  river  near  Troy.  Pent. 

10,  c.  12. 

AiMirLUS,  son  of  Ascanins,  was,  aecordki^ 
to  some,  the  progenitor  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  £milii  in  Rome. 

Aivs  LocvTiu^,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Ro- 
mans erected  an  altar,  from  the  foUowini; 
circumstance :  one  of  the  common  peofde, 
called  Ceditius,  informed  the  tribunes,  that 
as  he  passed  one  night  through  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  city,  a  voice  mere  than  huaui, 
near  Vesta's  temple,  told  him  that  Rome 
would  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Gaula.  His 
information  was  neglected,  but  his  veraoaty 
was  proved  by  the  event ;  and  CamiUua,  aP 
ter  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls,  built  a  temple 
to  that  supernatural  voice  which  had  given 
Rome  warning  of  the  approaching  calamity, 
under  the  name  of  Ains  Locotius. 

Alabahda,  (t,  or  orum^  [an  inland  town  of 
Caria,  south  of  the  river  Mseander.  Pooodce, 
and  after  him  Chandler,  have  located  it  near 
the  small  village  of  Karpuseli.  Its  inhabitants 
were  called  Alabandi,  Alabandii,  and  Ala- 
bandenses.]  The  name  is  derived  from 
Alabandus,  a  deity  worshipped  there.  Cie. 
de  Xat.  D.  3,  c  IS.^Herodot.  7,  c  195.— 
Sjtrab.  14. 

Alabastrum,  a  town  of  [Thebais  b] 
Egypt    P/tfn.  36,  c  7. 

AuBSA,  a  city  on  a  mountain  of  Sicily, 
[near  the  river  Alaesus.    Now  Caronia.l 

AI.JBA,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Her  festivals  are  also  called  iitea. 
Pout.  8,  c.  4,  7. 

Aljbi,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Penian 
gulf,  abounding  in  tortoises.  Arrian.ih  Pe- 
ry>.- 

AiiALA,  the  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  Mus. 
Plui.de  glor.Aihen. 

Alalcom^je,  a  city  of  Bo&otia,  [south- 
east of  Cheronsa,]  where  some  suppose  that 
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MiiMrvm  wislwnu    Phd.  QtUBf/.  Gr.^Stai. 
TiUb.  7,  V.  S30. 

A1.AUA,  [or  AiJluSt  a  town  of  Syria, 
placed  bj  Ptolemy  in  Palmjrene,  near  the 
Evpbratef,  and  by  D'Anville,  north-weit  of 

AlaMavbb,  a  statuary  of  Atheni,  disciple 
of  Phidias. 

AuLMAxn.    9id,  Alkmajihi. 

A1JL91,  a  people  of  Sannatia,  near  the 
Paha  MoMtb.  [They  penetrated  into  Eu- 
rope, adranced  from  the  Danube  •to  the 
Rhiae,  trayened  Gaol,  and  eettled  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Goths  in  Spab  and 
the  Franks  in  Gaul  dispersed  them  and  they 
became  §radna\ly  conlbiinded  with  their  con 
qjoeron.] 

Auufucvs,  a  Ajboos  king  of  the  Gotha, 
who  phindered  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hono- 
Tins.  He  was  greatly  respected  for  his  mili- 
taiy  raloar,  and  dnring  his  reign  he  kept  the 
Roaanempire  in  oontinnal  alarms.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  13  years,  A.  D.  410. 

Ai^ABODii,  a  nation  near  Pontos.    Hero- 

ALAETon«  one  of  Pluto's  horses  when  he 
carried  away  ProMrpine.  Claud,  ie  Rapt 
PfM.U  T.t86. 

AukVBMf  soldiers  of  one  of  Cesar's  legions 
in  Gaol. »  Suetan.  in  Jul.  24. 

AlIsov,  [a  rirer  of  Albania,  rising  io 
Mount  Caocasns,  and  flowing  into  the  Cy- 
nil.  Now  the  Alozmi  or  AUuon.  Plin,  6 
lO.'Strmb.  11.3 

Alba  Sylvhts*  son  of  Latinos  SyWius, 
soooeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  La 
tium,  and  r^gned  36  years.     Ovid.  Met.  14. 

▼.  61S. Looga,  a  city  of  Latiom,  built  by 

Ascanios,  B.  C.  115!^  on  the  spot  where  iE- 
nene  ibond»  aooordiiigto  the  prophecy  of  He- 
lenw,  (ytrg,  JEn,  3.  v.  390,  &c.)  and  of  the 
gad  oif  the  riFOTt  (^ft.  8,  ▼.  43^,  a  u^At/esow 
with  30  yoimg  ones.    It  was  called  longm  be- 
came it  extended  along  the  hill  Albaous.    The 
descendant!  of  £neas  reigned  there  in  the 
tbllowing  order:  1.  Ascanius,  son  of  ^neas, 
with  httk  intermission,  6  years.    2.  Sylrius 
Portbumos,29  years,    3.  Alneas  Sylvius,  31. 
years.   4.LatinoSf5yeart.  5.  Alba,  36  years 
6.  Atys  or  Capetos,  26  years.    7.  Capys,  28 
years.    8.  Capetus,  13  years.    9.  Tifaerinus. 
8  Tears.    10.  Agjippa,  33  years.    1 1 .  Remu- 
las,  19  years.     12.   Aventinus,  38  years.  13. 
Procas,  13  years.  14.  Numitor  and  Amuliijp. 
Alba,  which  had  long  been  the  powerful  riral 
tf  Rome,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  665 
B.  C.  and  the  inhabitants  were  carried  to 

Rene.    Lie. — Flor. — Justin.  &c. A  city 

of  the  Marsi  in  Italy. Pompeia,  a  city  of 

L^^ima.    PUn.  3,  c.  3. 

Almasi  and  Albxhsss,  names  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Che  two  oities  of  Alba.  Cie. 

AlbIbia,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  Iberia.  [Now  Sehvrwan  and 
Emu  Georgia.  The  country  in  former  days 
Was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  extremely  fer- 
Ilk  and  pleasant]  Di»ny9.  Hal.  1,  c.  16.— 
i^in.  42,  c.  3.— S/rofr.  1  l.—P/tn.  8,  c.  40.-- 


Ife^  3,  c.  6. The  Caspian  sea  is  called 

Albanuimy  as  being  near  Albania.  PHn.  6.  c. 
13. 

Albabus,  a  mountain  with  a  lake  in  Italy, 
16  miles  from  Rome,  near  Alba.  It  was  on 
this  mountain  that  the  Laiin^/eria  were  ce- 
lebrated with  great  solemnity,    fferoi.  2,  ep. 

1,  V.  27. [A  river  of  Albania,  thought  by 

UAntille  to  be  the  Samura.] 

Albia  TxRBNTiA,  the  mother  of  Otho. 
Suet. 

AlbIoi,  a  people  ^f  Gallise  Provincia. 
[Their  history  is  unknown.  CsBsar  describes 
them  as  little  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  bra- 
very.]    Ctfj.  Bdl.  Cto.  1,  c.  34. 

Albioavbvm,  a  town  of  Liguna.  [Now» 
Albenga.]    MHa^  2,  c.  4. 

Ai^bIni,  two  Roman  orators  of  g^at  me- 
rit, mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Brut.  This  name 
is  common  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Liv.  2,0.33, 1.  6,  c.  30.— So/Zu/.  de  Jug.  Bell. 

Albinovabus  Celsus.     tnd.  Celsus. 

Pedo,  a  poet  contemporary  with  Ovid.  He 
wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetry  in 
a  style  so  elegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet 
of  divine.  Ooid.  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10. — Qutn- 
tiL  10,  c.  5. 

Albibt£m£liuh,  a  town  of  Liguria. 
[Now  Fintimiglia.]     Tacit.  2,  Hisl.  c.  13. 

AlbIhus,  was  born  at  Adrumetum  in  A- 
frica,  and  made  governor  of  Britain,  by  Com- 
modus.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Bri- 
tain. Sevenis  had  also  been  invested  with 
the  imperial  dignity  by  his  own  army  ;  and 
these  two  rivals,  with  about  150,000  men 
each,  came  into  Gaul  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
empire.  Severus  was  conqueror,  and  he  or- 
dered the  head  of  Albinns  to  be  cut  ofi^  and 
his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  A.  D. 
198.  Albinus,  according  to  the  exaggerated 
account  of  a  certain  writer  called  Codrus,  was 
famous  for  his  voracious  appetite,  and  some- 
times eat  for  breakfast  no  less  than  500  figs, 
100  peaches,  20  pound  of  dry  raisins,  10  me- 
lons, «nd  400  oysters. A  pretorian  sent  to 

Sylla,  as  ambassador  from  the  senate  during 
the  civil  wars.    He  was  put  to  death  by  Syl- 

la's  soldiers.    Plut.  in  Syll. A  Roman 

plebeian  who  received  the  vestals  into  his  cha- 
riot in  preference  to  his  family,  when  they 
fled  from  Rome,  which  the  Gauls  had  sacked. 
Val  Max,  l,c.  1.— Liu.  5,c.  AQ.—Flor.  1, 

13. A.  Posthutnus,  consul  with  Luoul- 

lus,  A.  U.  C.  603,  wrote  an  hbtory  of  Rome 
in  Greek. 

AlbXob,  sob  of  Neptune  by  Amphitrite, 
came  into  Britain,  where  he  established  a 
kingdom,  and  first  introduced  astrology  and 
the  art  of  building  ships.  He  was  killed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  with  stones  thrown 
by  Jupiter,  because  he  opposed  the  passage 

of  Hercules,    Mela^  2,  c.  5. The  greatest 

island  of  Europe,  now  called  Great  Britaiu. 
It  is  called  after  Albion,  who  Irsaid  to  have 
reigned  there ;  or  from  its  chalky  white  (aU 
fria)  rooks,  which  appear  at  a  great  distance. 
Plin.  4,  c.  16 — Taeii.  in  Agrie.  [  Some  ety- 
mologists have  recourse  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
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•oifta  im  th%  PtMBoicimn  loo^e,  aiben  in  th<> 
former  tigniiyui^  whito,  mM  tUp  or  oijptn  iu 
the  Utter  denoting hig^b^  and hi^  mountain, 
tlie  lend  appearing  bo  aa  yna  approaeh  it  from 
tbe  continent.]  The  ancienU  eompared  it- 
fignre  to  a  loi^  buekler,  or  to  the  iron  of  ^ 
hntohet* 

Albi8«  a  river  of  Germanj  friling  into  th' 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  EiOe. 
[The  only  Roman  who  paned  this  river  with 
an  army  was  L.  Domitiut  Ahenobarbut,  ^ 
U.  C.  744,  and  though  he  made  no  iarthe< 
pn^^reMfthepanageof  the  Albis  was  deem- 
ed vorthy  of  a  trioa^b.]    Luetm,  2,  ▼.  5t. 

AlbOla,  the  ancient  name  of  the  rivet 
Tiber.     Virg,  JEn,  8,  v.  33S.— Lto.  1,  c.  3. 

ALBOvBA,a  wood  near  Tibar  and  the  ri- 
ver Anio,  iaered  to  the  moMi.  It  received 
its  name  from  a  Sibyl,  called  alto  Albonea, 
worshipped  as  a  goddess  at  Tibar,  whose 
temple  still  remains.  Near  Albunea  there 
was  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  whose 
waters  were  of  a  salphareoos  smell,  and  pos- 
sessed some  medicioal  properties.  This  lake 
fell  bv  a  small  stream  called  Albnla,  into  the 
river  Anio,  with  which  it  soon  lost  itself  in 
the  Tiber.  Horat.  h  Od,  7,  v.  1«.— Fwy. 
JEn.  7,  V.  88. 

ALBUEVira,  a  lefty  mountain  of  Lncania, 
[on  the  shores  of  the  Sions  Psestanus  or  Chiif 
•fSaUfno,  near  whioh  was  a  harbour  of  the 
same  name.  The  Silarvs  here  discharges  it- 
self into  the  sea.] 

ALBiTf  PlavB,  a  place  near  Sidon,  where 
Antony  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra 
■  ■  [A  port  of  Arabia,  on  the  Sinus  Arabi- 
cot,  soppoeed  by  Afannert  to  be  the  same 
with  the -modem  harbour  of  tambo.  It  ^ 
called  in  Greek  Awm  ILm/uia.  ] 

ALBunva,  a  prinoe  of  Celtiberia,  to  whom 
Scipio  restored  his  wife.  .tfrruifi.^-^A  sor- 
did man,  father  to  Canidia.  He  beat  his  ser- 
vants before  they  were  guilty  of  any  oflfimce, 
least,  said  he,  I  should  have  no  time  to  punish 
them  when  they  offend,  fiorai.  2.  5a/.  t, 
— ^A  rhetorician  in  the  age  of  Seneca. — 

An  ancient  satirist.     Cie,  in  BnU. Titus. 

an  epieurean  philosopher,  bom  at  Rome ;  so 
fend  of  Greece  and  Grecian  ■  anners,  that 
he  wished  not  to  pass  for  a  Roman  Ho  wa<* 
made  governor  of  Sardinia ;  bat  he  grew  of- 
fensive to  the  senate  and  was  banished.  It  is 
sapposed  that  he  died  at  Athens. 

Alcjbus,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet,  of  Mity< 
lene  in  Lesbos,  about  600  years  before  the 
christian  era.  He  fled  from  a  battle,  and  hif 
enemies  hung  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
[at  SigsBum,]  the  armour  which  he  left  in  the 
field,  as  a  monnment  of  his  disgrace.  He 
is  the  inventor  of  aloaio  verses.  He  was  cod 
temporarywith  the  famous  Sappho  to  whom  he 
paid  his  addresses.  Of  all  his  works  nothing 
but  a  few  fragments  remain,  found  in  Athe- 
nsns.  [The  principal  subjects  of  his  muse 
seem  to  have  been  the  praise  of  liberty  and 
hi^ed  of  tyrants.  Against  the  latter  he  was 
always  ver^aative,  pMlienlarly  against  Pitta- 
cos;  hot,  his  conrage  forsaking  him  in  the  day 
of  battle,  he  was  made  priseaer  while  endea- 
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vouring  to  save  himself  by  (light    Pittacas 

generously  granted  him  both  life  and  libertj. 

<e  was  afterwards  however  sent  into  exile.] 

quiniil.  10,  c.  1  .^HftfKiot,  5,  c.  95.— flbr.  4, 

-.1.9.— Ct<?.  4.   Tute.  c.  33. A  poet  6f 

Athens,  said  by  Suidas  to  be  the  inveo- 
uir  of  tragedy.— A    writer  of  epigranu. 

A  comic  poet. A  son  of  Androgeus, 

who  went  with  Hercules  into  Thrace,  and 
was  made  king  of  pa :  t  of  the  country,    jlpoi- 

tod  2,  o.  6. A  son  of  Perseus,  father  of 

Amphitryon  and  Anazo.  From  him  Her- 
cules has  been  called  Alcides.  ^pol,  ft,  c  4. 
— Pottf  8,  c.  14. 

ALCAMtifB8,oneof  the  AgidSfkingof  Spar- 
ta, known  byhisapophthespos.  He  succeed- 
ed his  fether  Teleclus,  and  reigned  37  years. 
The  Hriots  rebelled  in  his  reign.  Pom.  8, 
%  t,  1. 4,  c.  4  and  6. A  statuary,  wbo  liv- 
ed 448  B.  C.  and  was  distinguished  forhiastm- 
tues  of  Venos  and  Vulcan.    Ptnu.  5,  c.  10. 

^The  commander  of  a  Spartan  fleet*  put 
to  death  by  the  Athenians.  Thuejfd,  4,  e.  5,  Ice. 

Aloavbbr,  a  Lacedemonian  youth,  who 
accidentally  pat  oat  one  of  the  eyes  of  Ly- 
cargas,  and  was  generously  forgiven  by 
sage.    Pba,  in  I^.— Patit.  8,  c.  18. 

ALCATHds,  a  name  of  Megara  in  Att 
t>ecause  rebuilt  by  Alcathoos  son  of  Peli 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  V  8. 

Alcath^vs,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  beiaf 
suspected  of  murdering  his  brother  Cluyaip- 
pus,  cnme  to  Megara,  where  he  killed  a  Uoo 
whioh  had  destroyed  the  king's  son.  He  mic- 
oeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Megara,  and,  m 
commemoration  of  his  services,  festivals,  called 
Aloathoia,  were  instituted  at  Megara.  Pamr* 
I,  o.  41,  Ac— A  Tnnan  who  married  Hip- 
podaoua,  daughter  of  Anohises.  He  was 
killed  i*  the  Trojan  war,  by  Idomeneus.  £fis- 
mer,  !l.  tt,  v.  93. 

Alck,  a  town  of  Spetn,  which  surrender 
er  to  Gracchus,  now  AteoMor^  [south-east  of 
Toletum.]     £to.40,c.  47. 

Alcekor,  an  Argive«  who  along  with 
Chromius,  survived  in  the  battle  between  900 
of  his  countrymen  and  300  Laeedaemonimnt. 
[vid  Othryades.j    Hefodot.  1,  c.  82. 

Alcests,  or  ALcxms,  daughter  of  Pe- 
lias  aou  Anazibia,  married  Admetus.  [When 
Medea  prevailed  upon  the  daughters  of  Pe- 
lias  to  cut  their  father  in  pieces  in  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  him  restored  to  youth,  Alcestia 
a^e  concurred  not  in  the  fotal  deed.  Acas- 
tus,  however,  having  pursued  them  all,  Al- 
oestis  fled  to  her  cousin  Admetus  at  Pherse. 
Admetus  refusing  to  deliver  her  up,  was  at- 
tacked by  Acastus  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  redeeoaed 
from  death,  by  the  generous  offor  of  Al- 
oestis,  whom  he  bad  made  his  wife,  and  who 
was  sacrificed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the 
shades  of  her  father.]  Some  say  that  Alcestis^ 
with  an  unusual  display  of  conjugal  afifectioDv 
laid  down  her  life  for  her  husband,  when  the 
had  been  told  by  an  oracle,  that  he  ooukl  ne- 
ver recover  from  a  disease  except  some  o«ur 
of  his  friends  died  in  his  stead.  Acoerding  to 
some  authors,  Hercules  brouriit  her  back 
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troB»  IkeU.  Sbe  had  many  soitors  whit*  the 
lived  'With  ber  &ther.  md.  Admatat.  J%n, 
e,  V-  651.— «^M.  1,  c  9.— Pato.  6,  e.  17. 
— Sj^pL  lab.  251. — Eurip.  in  AletH, 

Ai.c£tas,  a  king  of  the  Alokmi,  d«srentl- 
edir«MD  Fjirhoa,  the  9oo  of  Achilles.     Pant. 

1»  o.  1 1. ^A  general  of  Alezaiider's  amy. 

l»vtber  to  Penliecas. Tbe  eig^bth  kia|^  of 

Macedonia,  who  reigood  29  yean.— *Ao 
historiaB*  wha  wrote  an  aceoont  af  every 
thins  <^^  i*^  ^^^*^  dedicated  in  the  temple 

of  Dalphi      Aiketi, A  bod  of  Arybss,  kiof: 

ofEpims.     Paitf-l»o.  II. 

AiXBTMACBVs,  acelobratad  painter.  Pkn. 
35,e.  II. 

Ai^cibUbks,  an  Atheniaa  genera,  [the 
soa  of  ClinieB,  the  nephew  of  Pericles,  and 
Hoeally  descended  irom  Ajax  :]laBo«ii  for  hi. 
caterpriai^f  ipiHt,  rersatile  genius,  and  natu 
ml  ioiUea.    He  was    disciple  to  Socrates, 
'whti&e    lessons  and  exampla  checked  for  a 
wrUe  has  vicioae  propeneitias.    In  the  Pelo- 
pamifsiin  war  ha  ancoaragad  Uie  Athenians 
to  maka  an  ezpeditioc  against  Syraetne.   He 
vss  rhoean  general  in  that  war,  and  in  his 
nbaeoaa,  his  enemiee  accused  hint  o(  impiety, 
mad  eeafisealed  his  goods.    Upon  this  he  Aed, 
stirrad  np  the  Spartans  to  make  war  against 
Athens,  and  when  this  did  not  saceead,  he 
retired  to  Tiasaphames,  the  Persian  general. 
Baiig  raealle'i  hy  the  Athenians,  he  oblige'' 
tha  Laeertgmonians  to  soe  for  peaae^made 
aaiaral  conqnasAs  in  Asia,  and  was  reoaivetl 
in  IrioMph  at  Athens.    His  popularity  was  of 
riiort  doraiioQ*  f  Lysander,  tha  Spartan  cum< 
Btffedar,  having  defeated  the   AtbeaiaB  fleet. 
and  dain  AiatiochQs,te  whom  Alcibiades  had 
Idit  it  in  cfaarga*  when  departing  for  Caria  m 
order  to  raieeBaney,  the  latter  wasagain  ex- 
paeed  to  the  reamlment  of  the  people,  and 
fled  to  Phamabasns  whom  he  almost  indue 
ad  ta  make  war  open  Lacadcnan.]  Thisw^i 
told  to  Lysandar,  the  Spartan  general,  who 
pravailed  apon  Phamabaaas  tomnrdar  Alri 
blades.    Two  aervante  ware  sent  for  that 
porposa,  and  they  set  an  fire  the  cottage 
where  be  wai»  and  killed  himr  with  darts  a 
ha  attempted  ta  maka  Ins  escape.    He  died 
ia  tha  46th  year  of  his  age,  404  B.  C.  after 
lifo  of  parpataal  difienlties.    If  the  ficklencs 
of  hia  ooaiiitrymen  had  known  how  to  retair* 
ammig  th*i  the  talen^  of  a  man  who  distin- 
gttished  himaal^  and  was  admired  wherever 
he  went,  they  might-  haye  risen  to  greater 
s|4endoQr,  and  to  Um  sovereignty  of  Greece. 
His  eharacier  has  been  deai^  from  the  as- 
penimis  of  malerolenoe,  by  the  writings  of 
Tbneydidet,  Timansy  and  Theopompns ;  and 
he  is  known  to  lis  as  a  hero,  who  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  debaocbee,  added  the  intelii- 
geace  and  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  and  th*^ 
cool  intrepi<Mty  of  the  general.    Piui.  if  C. 
A''€p.inAlta.'^Tkuevd.5,e%nd  l.^Xenopfi. 
HitL  Grwe.  I,  Sic^Diod.  12. 

Ax.€iBulHA8,  a  celebrated  wrestler.    Slal. 
Tk€b.  10,  T.  500. A  philcMipherand  ora- 
tor, who  arrate  a  treatise  on  death.    He  wa 
pnpil  to  Gorgias,  and  flourished  B.  C.  423. 
Qa>nli/.3,  c. !. 


Alcwamba,  was  mother  of  Bunut  by 
Mercury. 

ALGiBAMlBiLB,  a  general  of  tha  Meme* 
uians,  who  retired  to  Rhegiom,  after  the  tak- 
ngoflthoma  by  tha  Spartans,  B.  C.  723, 
atrtdi,  6. 

ALCii>iMir8,an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  an  eulogy  on  death,  Iec  Cie«  1.  7We. 
c.  48.— Phi/,  dc  Orta. 

Ai.€iDA8,  a  Laoedamonian,  seat  arith  i3 
galleys  against  Corey  a,  in  the  Peloponaesiaa 
war.     Tkucyd,  3,  c.  I«,  lie 

AlcIdis,  a  naike  of  Hercules,  from  hia 
strength^  «^»«,  or  from  his  graivdfiither  Aka- 

us.^ A  surname  of  Minenra  in  Macedonia. 

Lsv.  42,  c.  51.  [For  i^kidem  in  the  passage 
of  Liyy  here  qaeted^  we  shoold  no  doabt 
read,  aooording  to  tha  ooojeetaral  emenda- 
tion ofTumebus  (  Advers.  aiK67.)  JJleiHemiMt 
*^  the  people*8  streagth.*'] 

ALcinicK,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  by  Sal- 
meoeufl.    Ap9tiod*  1«  e.  9. 

AlcimAcbitb,  an  amiaent  painter*  PHn. 
35,0.11. 

AlcimAbb,  the  mother  of  Jason,  by  JSsoo. 
rUeo.  1,  r.  296. 

ALciMiDoa,  a  plain  of  Arcadia,  with  a 
care,  the  resideaee  of  Aloimedon,  whose 
daughter  PhiUo  was  raTished  by  Hercnlas. 
Pant,  8,  c  12.— An  excellent  carrar. 
yirg.  Ed,  3. 

Ai^iMftaxa,  a  tragic  poet  of  Mcgara.-— 

A  comic  writer  of  Athens. A  aaa  killed 

by  bis  brother  Belleropboa.    jtf^ed.2,c3. 

Ai^Uf  ITS,  an  historian  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
bB  account  of  Italy. 

Alcivovs*  sen  of  Naosithoos,  was  king  of 
the  Phflsaciaas,  and  is  praised  tor  his  lo?a  of 
agriculture.  He  married  his  niece  Arete^ 
by  whom  be  had  several  sons  and  a  daughter 
Nausieaa.  He  kiadly  entertained  Ulysses, 
who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  his  coast 
and  heard  the  recital  of  his  adventures; 
whence  arose  the  proverb  of  the  stories  of 
Alcinous,to  denote  improbability.  [The  gar- 
dens of  Aloinous  are  beautifully  described  by 
Homer,  anu  have  afforded  also  a  favourite 
theme  to  succeeding  poets.  The  island  of 
the  Pbaacians  is  called  by  Homer,  Sckeria. 
Its  niore  ancient  name  was  Drepane.  After 
the  days  of  Homer,  it  was  called  Corcyra, 
.Now,  Cor/w.J  Hemer,  Od,  T.^Orph.  in  Ar^ 
gon.—yirg.  G.  2,  v.  87.— 67a/.  I.  i>ffl.  J,  v. 
81,— /ur.  5,  r.  161.— Owrf.  Am.  1,  el.  10,  v. 
56.— jP/a/o  de  Rep.  lO.-^poUod,  1,  c.  9.  A 
philosopher  in  the  second  century,  who  wrote 
a  book  Oe  doclrinm  PUUonii,  the  best  edition 
ol  which  19  the  8vo.  printed  Oxon.  1667. 

AlcIphroit,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia, 
la  the  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some 
epistles  in  Greek,  that  bear  his  name,  and 
contain  a  very  perfect  picture  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  They  are  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  a  wri- 
ter of  the  4th  century.  [The  best  edition  is 
that  af  Wagner.  Ltps.  1798.  2  vols.  inSvo.] 
Alcipps,  a  daughter  of  the  god  Mars,  by 

Agraulos.    AptdM.  3,  c.  14. The  wife  of 

Mction,  and  mother  to  Eupnlamus. 
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c  16.— The  daa^ter  of  (Enomaas,  and 
wire  of  Ereous,  by  whom  she  had  Marpessa 

ALCiTHdE,  a  Theban  woman  who  ridicaled 
the  or|g;ie8  of  Bacchus.  She  was  chaDged  in- 
to  a  bat,  and  the  spindle  and  yarn  with  which 
she  worked,  into  a  vine  and  ivj.  Ovid,  Met, 
4,fiib.  i, 

Alcmjbov,  was  son  of  the  prophet  Amphi- 
araus  and  Eriphyle.  His  father  going  to  the, 
Theban  war,  where,  according  to  an  oraole, 
he  was  to  perish,  charged  him  to  revenge  his 
death  upon  Eriphyle,  who  had  betrayed  him, 
vid,  Eriphyle.  As  soon  as  he  heai^  of  his 
father's  death,  he  murdered  his  mother,  for 
which  crime  the  foriea  persecuted  him  till 
[the  riTer-godI  Phlegeos  purified  him  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Alphesiboaa  in  mar 
riage.  Alcmsson  gave  her  the  fatal  col- 
lar which  his  mother  had  received  to  betray 
his  lather,  and  afterwards  abandoned  her, 
and  married  Callirboe,  the  daughter  of  Ache- 
lous,  to  whom  lie  promised  the  necklace  he 
had  given  to  Alphesiboea.  When  he  at 
tempted  td  recover  it,  Alphesiboea^s  brothers 
murdered  him  on  account  of  the  treatment  he 
had  shown  their  sister,  and  left  his  body  a 
prey  to  dogs  and  wild  beasts.  Alcmaeon's 
children  by  Callirhoe  revenged  their  father's 
death  by  killing  his  murderers,  vid,  Alphesi- 
hsea,  Amphiarus.  Pout.  5,  o.  17,  1  6,  c.  18, 
1.  8,  c.  24.— P/fi/.  d$  Exil  --J^poUod,  3,  c.  7. 
--Ef^gin,  fab.  73  and  246.— 5fal.  Theb,  2and 

4.— OvMf.  Fatt,  2,  V.  44.  Met,  9,  iab.  10. A 

son  of  A2gyptas,the  husband  of  Hippomedu 
sa.    ,^polhd,'——A  philosopher,  disciple  to 
Pythagoras,  bom  in  Crotona.    He  wrote  on 
phytic  and  he  was  the  first  who  dissected  an< 
imals  to  examine  into  the  structure  of  the  hu 

man  frame.    Cie.  de  Jfat.  D,  6,  c.  27. A 

son  of  the  poet  JEschylus,  the  13th  archonof 

Athens. A  son  of  Sy  11  us,  driven  from  \1es< 

senia  with  the  rest  of  Nestor *s  family  by  the 
Heraclidse.  He  came  to  Athens,  and  from 
him  the  Alcmseonidae  are  descended.  Paus. 
1,  c.  18. 

AlcmaorIda,  a  noble  family  of  Athens, 
descended  from  Alcmseon.  'Hiiey  undertook 
for  300  talents  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, which  had  been  burnt,  and  they  finished 
the  work  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  was 
required,  in  consequence  of  which  they  gain- 
ed popularity,  and  by  their  influence  the  Py- 
thia  prevailed  upon  the  Lacedemonians  to 
deliver  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratidse.  Ht  rodot,  6  and  6.—  Thuq/d,  6, 
c,  59,— P/Mt.  in  Sohn. 

Aijom AH,  [a  lyric  poet,  bom  in  Lydia,  but 
carried  away  at  an  early  age  and  sold  into 
slavery  at  Lacedcmon.  The  Spartans,  per- 
ceiving his  poetical  talent,  manumitted  him, 
and  sought  to  claim  him  as  their  countryman. 
He  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect.  Of  the  many 
poems  attributed  to  him  by  the  ancients,  no- 
thing remains  but  a  few  fragments  occurring 
in  Athenieus  and  other  ancient  writers.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  voracious  appetite. 
The  question  reacting  his  birth-place  is  ably 
discussed  by  Perizonius,  •Shan.  F,  H*  12,  c 
50.  in  nottf,] 
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Alcmbha,  [was  daughter  of  El< 
king  of  Mycenas,  and  Anaxo  whom  Plu* 
calls  Lysidice,  and  Diodorns  Sicnlns  Ei 
mede.  She  was  engaged  in  marriage  to 
cousin  AmphytrioQ,  son  of  Aloseus,  when 
unexpected  event  caused  the  nuptials  to ' 
ferred.  Blectryon  had  undertaken  an  a 
tion  against  the  Teleboans  or  subjects 
phi  us,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  hie 
whom  the  sons  ef  Taphins  had  slain 
combat.  Returning  victorious  he  was  m< 
Amphy  trion,  and  killed  by  an  accidental  b] 
This  deed,  though  involuntary,  lost  Am; 
trioB  the  kingdom,  which  he  would  ol 
wise  have  enjoyed  in  right  of  his  wife.  Stk^l^ 
nelus,  the  brother  of  Alcmena,  availing  \aSt^^ 
self  of  the  public  odium  against  AmphytrM^"^ 
drove  him  from  Argolis,  and  aeised  upoa  ^tm' 
vacant  throne,  the  possession  of  which  &» 
volved  at  his  death,  upon  his  son  riiijnilfcgiifc 
Amphytrion  fled  to  Thebes,  where  he  WtB 
parifiedbyCreon;  but  when  he  expected* 
Alcmena,  who  bad  accompanied  him  t'  ' 
would  have  given  him  hei  hand,  she  di 
on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  satiafled  wMt' 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  her  father  on  JHl 
Teleboans,  and  intended  to  give  her  haa^w 
him  who  should  make  war  upon  them.  KKk* ' 
phytrion,  in  consequence  of  this,  made  as  tf* 
lianoe  with  Creon  and  other  neighboQrli| 
princes,  and  ravaged  the  isles  of  the  Telebo«2 
During  this  expiditien,  Alcmena  gave  lifoS 
to  Hercules.  Whether  it  was  that  Amphjtiiil 
had  been  actually  married  to  Alcmena  piv& 
viotts  to  his  going  on  this  expedition,  or  wte^ 
ther  he  returned  privately  to  Thebes  dari|r 
its  continuance,  still  the  report  was  »read 
abroad  that  Jupiter  was  the  father  or  Her- 
cules, and  that  to  deceive  Alcmena,  he  IM 
assumed  the  form  ef  her  husband.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  poets,  Jano  retarded  the 
birth  of  Hercoles  until  the  mother  of  Euryt* 
theus  was  delivered  of  a  son,  unto  whom,  by 
reason  of  a  rash  oath  of  Jupiter,  Herculea  was 
made  subject.  The  above  account  varies  in 
many  particulars  from  that  which  Plautos  has 
made  the  basis  of  one  of  his  comedies,  but  it 
rests  upon  higher  authority,  and  has  the  merit 
of  beioe  purer  in  its  details.]  Ovid.  Met,  8, 
fab.  6,  so.  says  that  Juno  was  assisted  by  Lu- 
cina  to  put  off  the  bringing  forth  of  Alcmena, 
and  that  Lucina,  in  the  form  of  an  ofd  woman, 
sat  before  the  door  of  Amphytrion  with  her 
legs  and  arms  crossed.  This  posture  waa  the 
cause  of  infinite  torment  to  Alcmena,  till  her 
servant,  Galanthis,  supposing  the  old  woman 
to  be  a  witch,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  the  pains 
of  her  mistress,  told  her  that  she  had  been 
delivered.  [Lucina  arose  upon  this  informa- 
tion and  retired,  and  Alcmena  immediately 
brought  forth.  Some  accounts  make  her  on 
this  occasion  the  mother  of  twins,  of  Her- 
cules by  Jupiter,  and  Ipfaicles  by  Amphy- 
trion. Hyg^inus  however  mentions  only  Her- 
cules.] After  Amphitryon's  death,  Alcmena 
married  Rhadamanthus,  and  retired  to  Oca- 
lea  in  Boeotia.  This  marriage,  accordiag  to 
some  authors,  was  celebrated  in  the  islaoJ  of 
Leuce.    The  people  of  Megara  said  that  she 
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died  iab«r  mj  from  Argoe  to  Thebts,  and 
tbat  the  wu  boned  in  the  tample  of  Japiter 
Olympios.  Pout.  1,  c.  41«  L  5,  c  18,  1.  9,  c 
16.— PAtf.  til  TTket.  k  RomuL—HotMr,  Od. 
11,  if.  19.— PwMbf.  PyOu  9,^Lucian.  Dial. 
Dmr,^Dioi.  A.^Hjxm.  fab.  t9.'-j9poUod. 
2.  c  4, 7, 1.  3,  c  1.— P/airf.  tn  Amphit.^Ht- 
ni9t.  2, 0.  43  and  45.— -riif.  Amphitryon, 
Uereoiet,  Earyitheus. 

Aixoji,  a  famoas  archer,  who  one  day 
nw  his  NO  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  aim 
ed  at  him  lo  dexfceroasly  with  an  arrow 
that  be  killed  the  beaat  withoot  hurtiog  his 
loa.— Atorceoo  nndor  Claodias,  who  ^in- 
ed  naoh  oraoey  by  his  profession,  in  curing 

heroiii  and  fractnrei. A    son  of  Mars 

A  son  oC  Amyeos.  These  two  last  were  at 
the  chaie  of  the  Calydoaian  boar.    Hygin, 

<ab.na 

AhctHMM  or  Hai.ct6vk,  daughter  of  iEo- 
iQs,  married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he 
wu  foii^to  Claros  to  consolt  the  oracle. 
The  gods  appriMd  Alcyone,  in  a  dream,  of 
her  hoabaDa^s  fiite ;  and  wImo  she  found,  on 
the  morrow,  his  body  wasKd  on  the  sea 
Bhore.  the  throw  herseLf  into  the  sea,  and  was 
with  tier  hasband  changed  into  birds  of  the 
mme  name,  who  keep  the  waters  calm  and 
lercne,  while  they  boild  and  sit  on  their  nests 
on  the  sorftoe  of  the  sea,  for  the  space  of  7, 
U,  ar  14  days.  [The  Halyoon  or  kingfisher 
boUdi  its  nest  on  the  rocks.  The  ancients  be- 
hcred  that  it  made  iti  nest  in  such  a  way  that 
it  floated  on  the  water,  with  the  parent  bird 
sttd  itsyoanreooftained  in  it.  jEliaru  de  Ant- 
Ml.  9,  e.  11.]  Ftrg.  G.  1,  v.  ^^.—ApoUod. 
1,  e.  7.— Ovid.  Hd,  11,  lab.  10 — Hygin^hb. 
C5. One  ofthe  Pleiades,  daughter  of  At- 
las. She  had  Arethnsa  by  Neptane,  and  E^ 
leotfaera  hj  ApoUo.  She,  with  her  sisters » 
was  obai^ged  into  a  constellation,  vuf.  Plei- 
ades.   Pew.  2,  c.  90,  L  3,  c.  18.    Apollod, 

Z,e.  lO.^HygifMMb.  157, ^The  daaghter 

of  Eveniis,  carfli  away  by  Apollo  after  her 
zaarriue.  Her  husband  porsaed  the  rariah- 
er  wim  bows  and  arrows,  but  was  not  able 
to  reeorer  her.  Upon  this,  her  parents  call- 
ed her  Alcyone,  and  compared  her  fate  to  that 
of  the  wiJi  of  Ceyx.    Himer.  11.  9,  v.  558. 

AtXYdsxvB,  a  youth  of  exemplary  virtue, 
»n  te  Aotigonus.  Plut.  in  Pyrrh. — Diog. 
•U— A  giant,  brother  to  Porphyrion.  He 
VIS  killed  by  Hercules.  His  daughters, 
BMNffaiog  his  death,  threw  themselves  into 
tbe  lea,  and  were  changed  into  alcyons ,  by 
ATaphitrite.  Ctaudian,  de  Rap.  Pros. — 
Jj»sW.l,c.6. 

AlctovIa,  a  pool  of  [Corinthia  in]  Greece, 
«hae  depth  die  emperor  Nero  attempted 
m  Tsia  to  find.     Paus.  2,  c  37. 

[AicToalTTM  MAR£,  a  name  given  to  an 
•rm  of  the  Sinos  Corinthiacns,  or  Out/  of 
li^«ni» ,  which  stretdied  between  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  Enboea,  the  northern  coast  of 
Me^ris,  and  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Csriblhia,  aa  fisr  as  the  promontory  of  Ol- 

Unrlnis.    stdL  Dobis. 
&UA,asQmame  of  Minerva,  from  her  tem- 
E 


pie,  built  by  Alens,  son  of  Aphides  at  Teg«a 
m  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  [toge- 
ther with  the  tusks  of  the  Calydonian  l)oar,l 
was  carried  by  Augustus  to  Rome.   Paw,  8, 

c.  4  and  46. A  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by 

Aleus.  [It  had  three  famous  temples,  that 
ofthe  Ephesian  Diana,  of  Minerva  Alea,  and 
of  Hacchus.  The  feast  of  Bacchus,  called 
Skiriaf  was  celebrated  here  every  third  year, 
at  which  time,  according  to  Pausaoias,  the  wo- 
men were  scourged,  in  obedience  to  a  com- 
mand of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  Paut*  8.  c. 
23.1 

AuBCTO,  one  of  the  furies,  is  represented 
with  flaming  torches  and  scourges,  her  head 
covered  with  serpents,  and  breathing  ven- 
geance, war,  and  pestilence.  The  name  is 
derived  from  «,  yion,and  kwym^  desino^  because 
she  incessantly  pursues  the  wicked.]  vid, 
Eumenldes.  Firg,  JEn,  7,  v.  324,  &c.  1. 10, 
V.  41. 

Alsctor,  succeeded  his  father  ^Inaxago- 
ras  in  the  kingdom  of  Aigos,  and  was  father 
to  Iphis  and  Capaneus.  Pout,  2,  c  18. — 
Apollod,  3,  c.  6. 

Alxctryov,  a  youth  whom  Mars  station- 
ed at  the  door  of  Venus^s  apartment,  te 
watch  against  the  approach  of  the  sun.  He 
fell  asleep,  and  Apollo  came  and  discovered 
the  lovers,  who  were  exposed  by  Vulcan  be- 
fore all  the  gods.  Mars  was  so  incensed,  that 
he  changed  Aleotryon  into  a  cook,  which  still 
mindful  of  his  neglect,  early  annoonoes  the 
approach  of  the  son.    Lueian,  m  Aleet. 

[ALKIV8  Campus,  a  tract  in  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris,  to  the  east  of  the  river  Sarus,  between 
Adanaand  the  sea.  The  poets  fabled  that 
Bellerophon  wandered  and  perished  here, 
after  having  been  thrown  from  the  horse  Pe- 

gisus.  The  name  comes  from  0l\ao/jl*i^  trro, 
omer.  It,  6,  v.  201.  Dionyt.  Perieg.  872.— 
Ovid,  in  Ibid,  259.] 

[Alsmanni,  or  Alam ami,  a  name  as- 
sumed by  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes  si^ 
tnate  between  the  Neckar  and  the  Upper 
Rhine,  who  united  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  Roman  power.  Acccrding  to  Mannert, 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus  retired  after  the  defeat  and  death 
of  their  leader  to  the  mountainous  country 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  Their  descendants,  in 
after  days,  in  order  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the 
continued  advance  of  the  Roman  arms,  unit- 
ed in  a  common  league  with  the  German 
tribes  which  had  originally  settled  on  the  left 
bank  ofthe  Rhine,  but  had  been  driven  acrom 
by  their  more  powerful  opponents.  The 
members  of  this  union  styled  themselves  A- 
lemanni  or  aU-men^  i,  e.  men  of  all  tribes,  to 
denote  at  once  their  various  lineage  and 
their  common  bravery.  They  first  appeared 
in  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Main, 
but  wei-e  defeated  by  Caracalla,  who  was 
hence  honoured  with  the  surname  ofAleman* 

mi.  In  the  succeeding  reigns,  we  find 
them  at  one  time  ravaging  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, at  inother,  defeat^  ani  driyen  back 
to  their  native  forests.  At  last,  after  their 
overthrow  by  Clovitlcmgof  the  Salian  Franki, 
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they  ceased  to  eziat  as  one  Dation,  and  were  I 
dispersed  over  Gaol,  Switserland,  and  north- 
em  Italy.] 
[Ales,  vid.  Hales.] 

[Alesa,  Aloesa,  or  Halesa,  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Sicily  built  by  Archonides,  B. 
C.  403.  It  stood  near  the  modern  city  of  Ca- 
nmiOy  on  the  river  Alssus^or  Ftume  di  Caro- 
nia.  The  inhabitants  were  exempted  by  the 
Romans  from  taxes.  Diod,  Sic,  14,  c.  16.] 

[AlesU  or  Alexia,  now  MitCy  a  famous 
and  strongly  fortified  city  of  the  Mandnbii. 
in  Crallia  Celtica.  It  vras  so  ancient  a  city 
that  DiodorusSionlus  ascribes  the  bnilding  of 
it  to  Hereales  in  his  war  against  Geryon.  It 
was  situate  on  a  high  hiU,  supposed  to  be 
Mmt  AuxoUy  near  the  sources  of  the  Sequa- 
na  or  5etne,  and  washed  on  two  sides  by  the 
small  rivers  Lutosa  and  Osem,  now  Oze  and 
Ozerain,  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Cssar,  afler  a  famous  sieg^,  but  was  rebuilt, 
and  became  a  place  of  considerable  conse- 
quence under  the  Roman  Emperors.  It  was 
laid  in  ruins  in  the  9th  century.  Flor,  3,  c. 
10.— Cos.  B.  O.  7,  c.  69.] 

Alethks,  the  first  of  the  HeraelidsB,  who 
was  kin;  of  Corinth.  He  was  son  of  Hip- 
potas.    Paua,  t,  c.  4. 

AlstIobs*  (from  0,\«^fAii%^eTro^  certain  sa- 
crifices at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of  Eri- 
gone,  who  wandered  with  a  dog  after  her  la- 
tber  Icarus. 

Alkuabjb,  a  royal  family  of  Larissa  in 
Thessaly,  descended  from  Aleuas  king  of  that 
country.  They  betrayed  their  country  to 
Xerxet.  The  name  is  often  applied  to  the 
Thessalians  without  distinction.  Diod,  1 6. — 
Herodot,  7,c.  6,  172.— Pflus.  3,  c.  8,1.  7,  c. 
lO.^JEHan.  Anim,  8,  c.  11. 

Alex,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Brut- 
tii.    Dionp$,  Perieg.    [Now,  the  Alae,'^ 

ALKXAMiavs,  an  Atolian,  who  killed 
Nabis,  tyrant  of  Laoedamon,  and  was  soon 
after  murdered  by  the  people.  Liv,  35,  c. 
34. 

Alexamdbr  1st,  son  of  Amyntas,  was  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors  for  their  immodest  beha- 
vionr  to  the  women  of  his  ftitber's  court,  and 
was  the  first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
Macedonians.  He  reigned  43  years,  and 
died  451  B.C.  Ju$tm.  7,  c.  3.— ifertdo/.  5,7, 
Sand  9. 

Alexarder  2d,  son  of  Amyntas  2d,  king 
of  Maoedonia,  was  treacherously  jnurdered, 
B.  C.  370,  by  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy, 
who  held  the  kingdom  for  four  years,  and 
made  way  for  Pcrdiccas  and  Philip.  Jtutin. 
7,  c.  5,  says,  Eurydioe,  the  wife  of  Amyntas, 
was  the  cause  of  his  murder. 

Alexander  dd«  surasmed  the  Great,  was 
son  of  Philip  andOlympias.  Jle  was  bom 
B.  C.  356,  that  night  on  which  the  famous 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  by 
Erostratns.  This  event,  according  to  the 
magicians,  was  an  early  prognostic  of  his  fu- 
ture greatness,  as  well  as  the  taming  of  Bu- 
cephalus, a  horse  whom  none  of»the  king's 
coortien  could  manage ;  upon  which  Philip 
34 


said  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  son  must 
seek  another  kingdom,  as  that  of  Macedonia 
would  not  be  sufficiently  laige  for  the  displsy 
of  his  greatness.    Olympias,  during  her  preg- 
nancy, declared  that  she  was  with  child  bj  a 
dragon ;  and  the  day  that  Alexander  yru 
bom,  two  eagles  perched  for  some  time  on 
the  hpuse  of  rhilip,  as  if  foretelling  that  his 
son  wbttld  become  master  of  Europe  and  Asis. 
He  was  pupil  to  Aristotle  during  five  yean, 
and  he  received  his  learned  preceptor^s  in- 
structions with  becoming  deference  anddes- 
sure,  and  ever  respected  his  abilities.    When 
Philip  went  to  war,  Alexander,  in  his  16th 
^ear,  was  left  governor  of  Macedonia,  where 
ie  quelled  a  dangerous  sedition,  and  soon  af- 
ter followed  his  fiither  to  the  field,  and  saved 
his  life  in  a  battle.     He  was  highly  offended 
when  Philip  divorced  Olympias  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  and  retired  from  court  to  his  mo- 
ther Olympias,  but  was  recalled;  and  when 
Philip  was  assassinated,  he  punished  his  mar* 
derers ;  and,  by  his  prudence  and  moden^km 
gained  the  afife^on  of  bis  subjects.    He  ooo- 
quered  Thrac^id  Illyricum,  and  destroyed 
Thebes ;  and  after  he  had  been  chosen  diief 
commander  of  all  the  forces  of  Greece,  he 
declared  war  against  the  Persians,  who,  un- 
der Darius  and  Xerxes,  had  laid  waste  isd 
plundered  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  cities. 
With  32,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  he  invaded 
Asia,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Darius  at  the  Gra- 
nlcus  he  conquered  all  the  provinces  of  Aiii 
Minor.    He  obtained  two  other  celebrated 
victories  over  Darius  at  Issus  and  Albcla» 
took  Tyre  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  seven 
months,  and  the  slaughter  of  2000  of  the  in- 
habitants in  cool  bl^>d,  and  made  hiimelf 
master  of  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia. 
From  Egypt  he  visited  the  temple  of  Jnp^ 
Ammon,  and  bribed  the  priest  who  santid 
him  as  the  son  of  their  god,  and  enjoined  hii 
army  to  pay  him  divine  hjMurs.     He  Mtt 
a  town  which  he  called  ^Bandria,  on  ths 
western  side  of  the  Nile,  near  the  coast  of 
the    Mediterranean,  an   eligible  situaticB, 
which  his  penetrating  eye  marked  as  best  en- 
titled to  become  the  future  capital  of  his  im- 
mense dominions,  and  to  extend  the  com- 
merce of  his  subjects  from  the  Mediterranesn 
to  the  Ganges.    His  conquests  were  spread 
over  India,  where  he  fought  with  Porns,  a 
powerful  king  of  the  country ;  and  after  be 
had  invaded  Scythia,  and  visited  the  Indian 
ocean,  he  retired  to  Babylon,  loaded  with  the 
spoils  of  the,  east.    His  entering  the  city  wss 
foretold  by  the  magicians  as  fatal,  and  their 
preJiction  was  fulfiled.    He  died  at  Babylon 
the  21st  of  April,  m  the  32d  year  of  his  age,- 
after  a  reign  of  12  years  and  8  months  c( 
brilliant  and  continued  success,  323  B.  C 
His  death  was  so  premature  that  some  hafe 
attributed  it  to  the  efifects  of  poison*  and  ex- 
cess of  drinking.    Antipater  has  bean  acetu- 
ed  of  causing  the  fatal  poison  to  be  given  him 
at  a  feaH;  and  perhaps  the  resentment  of  ths 
Macedonians,  whose  services  he  seemed  to 
forget  by  intrusting  the  guard  of  his  body  to 
the  Persians,  was  the  cause  ef  his  death.   R< 
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vms  90  YBiTensSj  reg^tted,  that  Babylon 
was  filled  with  tear*  and  lamentations;  and 
the  Medn  and  Maeedonianfl  declared  that 
no  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  soeceed  him. 
Many  eoospiracies  were  formed  ag;ainst  him 
by  the  offieers  of  his  army,  but  they  were  all 
Masooably   suppressed.     His  taiider  ti^eat 
meat  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  kio^  Darius, 
who  were  tsLken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly 
praised ;  and  the  latter,  who  had  BiirTiTed 
the  death  of  her  son,  killed  herself  when  she 
heard  tint  Aleasaoder  was  dead.     His  g^eat 
intrepidity  more  than  once  endangered  his 
life :  be  always  fought  as  if  sore  of  Tictory, 
and  tbe  terror  of  his  name  was  often  more 
powerfony    efiseUial  than  his  arms.    He 
was  aiwmyi  forward  in  erery  engagement, 
and  bore  the  labovn  of  the  field  as  well  as 
the  nAeaoest   of  his  soldiers.     Daring  his 
cooqoest*  m  Asia,  be  founded  many  cities, 
winch  lie  called  Alexander,  after  his  own 
name.     When  he  had  cooqnered  Darius  he 
ordo^  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god ; 
and  CaUkthenes,  who  refused  to  do  it,  was 
shamefully  put  to  death.    He  murdered,  at 
a  baaqiMt,  his  friend  Clitus,  who  had  once 
sarcd  his  life  in  a  battle,  because  he  enlarged 
upon  the  Wrtocs  and  exploits  of  Philip,  and 
preferred  them  to  those  of  his  son.    His  vic- 
tories and  success  increased  his  pride ;  he 
dressed  hims^iD  the  Persian  manner,  and 
gave  hiflsself  up  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  He 
set  OB  fire  the  city  of  Persepolis,  in  a  fit  of 
madness  and  intoxication,  encouraged  by  the 
courtezan  Tbois.    Yet  among  all  his  extra 
Taganeies<i  be  was  fond  of  candour  and  of  truth ; 
and  wben  one  of  his  offieers  read  to  him,  as 
he  sailed  en  the  Hydaspes,  an  history  which 
he  had  composed  of  the  wan  with  Porus, 
and  in  which  he  had  too  liberally  panegyrised 
htm,  Alexander  snatched  the  book  from  his 
hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river, "  saying, 
what  need  is  there  of  such  flattery  P  are  not 
the  exploiti  of  Alexander  sufficiently  merito 
rious  m  thensselves,  without  colourings  of 
fabeheod.'^Be  in  like  manner  rejected  a  sta- 
tuary, who  ofiered  to  cut  mount  Athos  like 
htm,  and  represent  him  as  holding  a  town  in 
one  hand,  and  pourmg  a  river  from  the  other. 
Re  forbade  any  statuary  to  make  his  statue 
except  Lysippus,  and  any  painter  to  draw 
bis  picture  except  Apelles.    On  his  death- 
bed be  gave  bis  ring  to  Perdiocas,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  by  this  singular  present,  he 
wnbed  to  make  him  his  successor.    Some 
time  before  his  death,  his  officers  asked  him 
whom  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne  ?  and  he   answered,   the  worthiest 
noong  you;  butl  am  afraid  added  he,  my 
best  friends  will  perform  my  funeral  obsequies 
^^  bloody  hands.    Alexander,  with  all  his 
pride,  was  humane  and  liberal,  easy  and  fa- 
miliar with  his  friends,  a  great  patron  of 
learning,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  as- 
n^iog  Aristotle  with  a  pnne  of  money  to 
Hfect  the  completion  of  his  natural  history. 
Be  vas  brave  often  to  rashness ;  he  frequent- 
lyhmeoled  that  his  father  conquered  every 
thiag^  and  left  him  nothing  to  do;  an^  dx- 


claimed,  in  all  the  pride  of  regal  dignity, 
Giva  me  kings  for  competitors,  and  I  will  en- 
ter  the  lists  at  Olympia.  All  his  femily 
and  infent  children  were  put  to  death  by  Cas- 
sander.  The  first  deliberation  that  was  made 
after  his  decease,  among  his  genersb,  was  to 
appoint  his  brother  Phitip  Andssus  successor, 
until  Roxane,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  him , 
brouf;ht  into  the  world  a  legitimate  heir. 
Perdiccas  wished  to  be  supreme  rsffent,  as 
Arideus  wanted  capacity ;  and,  morr  strong- 
ly to  establish  hunselAbc  married  Cleopatra, 
Alexander's  sister,  and  made  alliance  with 
Eumenet.  As  he  endeavoured  to  deprive 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  he  was  defeated  m  a  bat- 
tle by  Seleucus  and  Antigonos,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nile,  and  assassinated  by  his  own 
cavalry.  Perdiccas  was  the  first  of  Alexan- 
der's generals  who  took  up  arms  against  his 
fellow-soldiers,  and  he  was  the  first  who  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  rashness  and  cruelty.  To 
defend  himself  against  him,  Ptolemy  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  some  generals,  amoi^ 
whom  was  Antipater,  who  had  strengthen^ 
himself  by  giving  his  daughter  Phila,  an  am- 
bitious and  aspiring  woman,  in  marriage  to 
Craterus,  another  of  the  generals  of  A- 
lexander.  After  many  diseentions  and 
bloody  wars  among  themselves,  the  gene- 
rals of  Alexander  laid  the  foundation  of  se- 
veral great  empires  in  the  three  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Ptolemy  seized  Egypt,  where  he 
firnjy  established  hinsself^  and  where  his  sua* 
cesBors  were  called  Ptolemies,  in  honoiar  of 
the  founder  of  their  empire,  which  subsisted 
till  the  time  of  Augustus.  Seleucus  and  his 
posterity  reigned  in  Babylon  and  Syria.  An- 
tigonus  at  first  established  himself  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  Antipater  in  Macedonia.  The 
descendants  of  Antipater  were  conquered  by 
the  successors  of  Antigonus,  who  reigned  in 
Macedonia  till  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  king  Perseus.  Lysimachus 
madehimselfmaster  of  Thrace;  andLeona- 
tus,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Phrygia,  me- 
ditated for  a  while  to  drive  Antipater  from 
Macedonia.  Eumenes  established  himself  in 
Cappadooia,bnt  was  soon  overpowered  by  the 
combinations  of  his  rival  Antigonus,  and  put 
to  death.  During  his  life-time,  Eumenes  ap- 
peared so  formidable  to  the  successors  of  A- 
lexander,  that  none  of  them  dared  to  assume 
the  title  of  king.  Curt,  Arriaiu  k  Plut,  hare 
written  an  account  of  Alexander's  life.  Diod, 
17  and  18.— Prnx*.  1, 7,  8,  9.— %7ia/m.  1 1  and 

12.— rat  Max.  Strab.  1,  &c. A  son  of  A- 

lexander  the  Great,  by  Roxane,  put  to  death, 
with  his  mother,  by  Cafsander.  Jvuttn,  15, 
c.  2. A  son  of  Cassander,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, who  reigned  two  years  conjointly  with 
his  brother  Antipater,  and  was  prevented  by 
Lysimachus  from  revenging  his  mother  Thes- 
salonica,  whom  his  brother  had  murdered. 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  put  him  to 

death.    Ju$iin.  16,  c.  1- — Pau».  9,  c.  7. 

A  king  of  Epirus,  brother  to  Olympias,  and 
successor  to  Arybas.  He  made  war  in  Italy 
against  the  Romans,  and  observed  that  he 
fousrht  whh  men.  while  his  ne^Aew,  Alexin-. 
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der  th«  Great,  was  filling  with  an  army  of 
women  (meaning  the  Persians.)  JutUn.  17, 
c.  3.— Z>to<f.  16.— Liu.  8,  c.  17  and  27.—Sirab 

6. A  son  of  Pyrrbas,  was  long  of  Epiras. 

He  oonqoered  Macedonia,  from  which  he 
was  expelled  by  Demetrius.  He  recovered  it 
bythe  assistance  of  the  Acamanians,  Jtuttn,  26, 

c.  3.— P/ti/.  in  Pyrrh. [A  king  of  Syria 

snmamed  Bales;  he  reigned  after  Antiochus 
Epipbanes,  whose  natural  son  he  was  sup^ 
posed  to  be  by  some.  He  was  driven  from 
the  throne  by  Demetrius,the  lawful  heir,  and 

Ptolemy  Philometor. Another  surnamed 

Zebenna.  By  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con  he  conquered  Nicanor,  but  was  after- 
wards killed  by  Antiochus  Grypus^  son  of  the 

latter.] Ptolemy,  was  one  of  the  Ptoleme- 

an  kii^  in  f^ypt.  His  mother  Cleopatra, 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  in  perference  to  his 
brother  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  and  reigned  con- 
jointly with  him.  Cleopatra,  however,  ex- 
pelled him,  and  soon  after  recalled  him ;  and 
Alexander,  to  prevent  being  expelled  a  se> 
cond  time,  put  her  to  death,  and  for  this  unna- 
tural action  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of 
his  subjects.    Jcteph,  13.  ArU.  Jud.  c.  SO,&c. 

— JutHn.  39,  c.  3  and  4. — Pam.  1,  c.  9. 

Ptolemy  3d,  king  of  Egypt,  was  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  educated  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  and  fidling into  the  hands  of  Mithridates^ 
•scaped  to  Sylla,  who  rest  ored  him  to  hU 
kingdom.  He  was  mnrdered  by  his  subjects 
19  dajTs  after  his  restoration.     Appian.  1. 

Bell.  Civ. Ptolmey3d,wa8king  of  Eigypt 

after  his  brother  Alexander  the  last  mention- 
ed. After  a  peaceful  reign,  he  was  banished 
by  his  subjects,  and  died  at  Tyre,  B.  C.  65, 
leaving  his  kingdom  .to  the  Roman  people. 
vid.  iSgyptus  &  Ptolemseus.    Cicpro  RuU. 

A  youth,   ordered  by    Alexander  the 

Great  to  scale  the  rock  Aomus,  with  30 
other  youths.    He  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

CurL  8,  c.  11. A  governor  of  £olia,  who 

assembled  a  multitude  on  pretence  of  show 
ing  them  an  uncommon  spectacle,  and  con- 
fined them  till  they  had  each  bought  their  li- 
berty with  a  sum  of  money.    Pohfom.  6,  c. 
10.— -A  name  given  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam. 

tii*    Paris. Jannsus,  a  king  of  Judsa, 

son  of  Hyrcanus,  and  brother  of  Aristobulus, 
who  reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and  died  through  ex- 
cess of  drinking,  B.  C.  79,  after  massacreing 
800  of  his  subjects  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  concubines. A  Paphlagonian  who  gain- 
ed divine  honours  by  his  magical  tricks  and 
impositions,  and  likewise  procured  the  friend- 
ship of  Marcus  Aureiius.    He  died  70  years 

old. A  native  of  Caria,in  the  3d  century. 

who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  writings  of 

Aristotle,. part  of  which  is  still  extant. 

Trallianns,  a  physician  and  philosopher  ofthe 
4th  century,  some  of  whose  works  in  Greek 

are  still  extant ^A  peripatetic  philosopher, 

said  to  have  been  preceptor  to  ISTero. An 

historian,  called  also  Pdyhistor,  who  wrote 
five  books  on  the  Roman  republic,  in  which 
he  said  that  the  Jews  bad  received  their  law, 
not  from  God,  but  from  a  woman  he  called 
Mom.  He  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  Pythh- 


f>rean  philosophy,  B.  C.  88. ^A  poet  of 
phesus,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  astronomy 

and  geography. A  Thessalian,  who,  as  he 

was  going  to  engage  in  a  naval  battle,  pvt 
to  hu  soldiers  a  great  number  of  missile 
weapons,  and  ordered  them  to  dart  them 
contmusily  upou  the  enemy,  to  render  their 
numbers  useless.  Polyan*  6,  c.  17.— —A 
son  of  Polysperohon,  killed  in  Asia  by  the  Dy* 

fflsans.    Diod.  18  and  19.^ ^A  poet  of  Plea- 

ron,  son  of  Satyrus  and  Stratodea,  who  said 
that  Tbceeus  had  a  daughter  called  Iphigd^ 
nia,  by  Helen.  Paut.  2^  c.  22. A  Spar- 
tan, killed  with  two  handred  of  his  soldiers 
by  the  Argives,  when  he  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent their  passing  through  the  covntry  bj 
Tegea.  DtW/15. A  cruel  tyrant  of  Pe- 
rse, in  Thessaly,  who  made  war  against  tbe 
Macedonians,  and  took  Pelopidas  prisoaer. 
He  was  murdered,  B.  C.  357,  by  his  wife 
called  Thebe,whoee  room  he  carefully  goanl- 
ed  by  a  Thracian  sentinel,  and  searched 
every  night,  fearful  of  some  dagger  thatmigfat 
be  concealed  to  take  away  hislife.  Cifi*  4e 
[nv,  %  c.  49.  de  Off.  2,  c  9.—Fal.  Max. 
9,  c.  13.— P/u/.  Sc  C.  J^ep.  t»  Pelcp^PwL 
6,c.  &.-^Diod.  15  and  16.— Ovid,  in  Ih.J. 
32!.— Severus,  a  Roman  emperor,  tti 
Severus. 

Alexandra,  the  name  of  some  queens  of 
Judaea,  mentioned  by  JosepA.— A  noras  of 
Nero.  Sue/ .  tn  JVer.  50. A  name  of  Cas- 
sandra, because  she  assisted  mankind  by  hn 
prophecies.    Lycophr. 

Alsxavdri  arjb,  the  boundaries^  tccotd- 
ing  to  some,  of  Alexander's  victories  near  tbs 
Tanais.  PHn.  6,  c.  16.  [This  is  all  a  mecefs- 
ble  of  the  ancients,  who  made  Alexander  to 
have  crossed  the  Tanais  and  approached  vbst 
they  considered  the  limits  of  the  world  in tbtt 
quarter.  MannertAne.  (kogr,ro\.4^p.  ]i$ 
and  256.  For  the  real  AUxandri  anttfH 
Hyphasis.] 

ALxxAVDRLuthe  name  of  several  citiei 
which  were  founded  by  Alexander,  doHm 
his  conquests  in  Asia ;  the  most  faMous  art^ 
A  great  and  extensive  city,  built  B.  C.  332, bjr 
Alexander.  [It  was  situate  about  12  milsi 
west  ofthe  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween the  lake  Mareotia  and  the  beautifol 
harbour  formed  by  the  isle  of  Pharos.  U  was 
the  intention  of  its  founder  to  make  Alexan- 
dria at  once  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  ikit 
commercial  city  of  the  world.  The  lattef «« 
these  plans  completely  sucoeeded ;  and  for  a 
period  of  1800  years,  from  the  timeoftke 
Ptolemies  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  capital  of  Egypt  commsncled 
the  prindpal.  trade  ofthe  east.  The  goods 
being  brought  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Bere&iet, 
were  thence  transported  across  to  the  Nilf , 
conveyed  down  that  river  and  through  a  ca- 
nal to  the  citv.  From  the  port  of  Alexandria 
the  commodities  of  India  and  th^  east  w«« 
diffused  over  the  western  world.]  Altfaa* 
dria  was  distingi^sbed  for  its  schools*  not  on- 
ly of  theology  and  philosophy,  but  of  phyiioi 
where  once  to  have  studied  was  a  sufBoioot 
racommen4atioQ  to  distant  countries.    Tb« 

uiymzeu  uy  '*^--»  v_a  v^ -c  tv^ 
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Mtranoaoealwbool,  foimdMi  byPhilaiclpliat, 
mMBkuotd  ibi  Mparior  repatation  ibr  10 
oentarin  tfll  Ike  timm  of  the  SwaoMs.  [It 
ir«|  to  its  fplcoctid  library,  liowttTer«  which 
bad  bMB  foiined  Mid  eoatiniuilly  eolaii^ed 
Boder  the  aunuficeat  pitroiiftfeof  the  Ptole* 
aiei,  tbel  this  greet  city  owed  ill  more  en- 
dara^feoM.  Thiic^bnted  eoUeetieo,oofi- 
ntii«of  70Q«000ToliiiDea,Sea000of  whieh 
hed  beta  broci^t  from  PerfBMitt  by  Antooy 
and  GHeepetre,  is  seid  to  have  been  destroyed 
bythtSenceaset  the  oenaiaad  of  the  Ce 
Iiph  Otter,  A.  D.  642,  eod  to  have  famished 
fiMldariq^G  months  to  the  4000  baths  of 
Akxaodtia.  The  earratJTe,  hewerer,  rests 
eatbe  soU  enthority  of  the  historian  Abol. 
pharegiiiB,  aad  tteanthsatieity  has  heen  fleet- 
ly fvspeeted.  The  aodara  aaiae  of  the  city 
is  Semtknm^  thoof  h  the  use  of  its  ancient  one 
is  more  ooawsfm  amoag  Evropetfis.  It  eo 
taJM  10  or  I^^Winhehitantn.  The  papula- 
tion  in  the  days  of  ito  anoient  creatness  was 

aheat  680^000.  Ci0<.  5<rafo.  Fim. Ado 

thsrm  Araohesia,Bow  Setmitrm  of  Arrok- 
A^fSiOr  Ka«/k«M^— Another  ia  Aria,  now 
Csrra.—— Another  ia  Gedreaia,  new  Hmnes 
or  geae.  Another  below  the  Paropami- 
s«s,  near  the  modem  Baaisefi^  not  Cwndahar^ 
as  is  feaerally  sapposed.^-^An0ther  on  the 

ba^  of  bsaa,  now  SeanAiKwn, ^Alexan* 

drm  OzJana,  now  TVme^  open  the  Oxut  or 

Cifcea. Alexaadna  Troas,  in  Mysia,  now 

EAirStmrnk^Mlr' — Alaiandria  Ultima,  on 
the  lasartcs  or  5ih«s  on  tiie  site  of  the  more 
aaeiettt  Cyreecbata.  Hissapposed  to  be  in 
the  vmHty  of  Cc^ead  J 

AiAXAXDmorA  Aaex,  baths  in  Rome,bailt 
by  the  emperor  Aleiander  Seyeras. 

AuBxiaoB,  a  son  of  M aohaon,  who  boilt 
in  8yrioaia  a  temple  to  his  grand&thar  JEs- 
cnlajiiBf.    Pmu.  %c\\, 

AuxAS»  of  Laodioaa,  was  recommeaded 
to  BC  Antony  by  Timagenes.  He  was  the 
caose  that  Antooy  repudiated  Ootayia  to 
■miry  Qeopatra.  Aofastos  punished  him 
seYar^  efiw  ttie  defeat  of  Antony.    PkUAn 


A£iBXiciciri,a  surname  giten  to  Apollo  by 
the  Atfaeotan^  because  he  delivered  them  from 
the  plefne  durios  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Aui^iava,  a  disciple  of  EubuUdes  the  Mi- 
,  kmom  Sm"  the  acateneas  of  his  geniut 
judgment,  and  for  his  foadnem  for  oon- 
I  and  ai^g:tbn«nt.  He  died  of  a  wound 
hehadreociv^  from  a  sharp*pointed  reed, 
m  ha  swam  ia  the  rirer  Albhsos.  Ihog.  in 
EachA. 

AunoeWf  a  physician  intimate  with  Cioe* 
ro^    Cm.  ad  An.  3»ep.  16. 

Ausnm^  a    physician  of  Alexander. 
Plitf.ia.tter. 

Auexa,  aeomie  poet^  330  6.  C.  of  Thori* 
nm«  who  wrote  45  comedies^  of  whioh  some 
Jew  fr^agmiaii  remain.— -A  stetoary,  disci- 
ple to  PelyetelaB,  87  Olym.    P^.34,c.8. 
Ai.FATBasA»  witL  Naeerie. 
F.  Ai^avs  Vakitb,  a  natiTe  of  Cremone, 
^^  hy  thefioMPoe  of  his  f  enios  and  his  api^i- 
<a(ira,  raised  himsdf  from  his  original  profes< 


•ion  of  a  oobler,  to  offioes  of  trust  at  Rome, 
and  at  last  became  oonsuL  [He  flourish- 
ed about  A.  U.  C.  754.  Acoordiog  to  some 
he  was  oririnally  a  barber.]  HoraL  I,  Suf 
3,  y.  130. 

ALalDOM,  a  town  of  Latinm  near  Tnsco- 
Inm,  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  There  is  a 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  eaUed  anci- 
ently Algidus,  now  {Roeea  del  Papa, — The 
modern  name  of  the  town  is  AgHoA  HoraL 
l,od.  21. 

[AviAOVOH,  md,  Haliaomoo.] 

f  Aliakt^s,  vid,  Heliartus.] 

AUcD,  a  town  of  Laoonia.*^ — A  tribe  of 
Athens.    iS(re6. 

Auivvs  CiBOlVA,  a  qoester  in  Bstica, 
appointed,  for  his  services,  commander  of  a 
legion  iuGeraaanjFt  by  Galba.  The  emperor 
dagraoed  him  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  which 
he  raised  commotions  in  the  empire.  Tadt* 
1,  Hut,  o.  52. 

AiJpf ,  Alifa,  or  Alifha»  [a  town  of 
Semnium,  north-west  of  the  Vulturous,  fa- 
Bious  for  the  large*tized  drinking  cups  made 
there.    It  is  now  j9^.]— Hera/.  2,  Sat.  8,t. 

L— Lin.  8,  c  25. 

AxtLiEi,  a  people  of  Arabia  F^z. 

AiiiKEVTus,  C.  an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  aoeount 
of  Annibal,  besides  a  treatise  on  militery  af- 
fairs.    lAv,  21  and  30. 

ALiiTBJBy  a  town  of  'Caria,  [south-east  of 
Stratonicea,  near  Mogla.  ]    Arrian, 

Alipheria,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situate  on 
a  hill.    PdMb,  4,  c.  77. 

ALLiaaoTBiirs,  asonof  Neptune.  Hearing 
that  bis  father  had  been  defeated  by  Minerra, 
in  hiB  dispute  about  giving  a  name  to  Athens, 
he  went  to  the  citedel,  and  endeavoured  to 
cut  down  the  olive  which  had  sprung  from 
the  ground,  and  given  the  victory  to  Miner- 
va ;  bat  in  the  attempt  he  mimed  bis  aim, 
and  out  his  own  legs  so  severely  that  he  in- 
stantly expired. 

Allia,  [a  river  of  Italy,  running  do#n,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  from  the  mountains  of  Cms* 
turainum,  at  Uie  11th  mile  stone,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  Tiber.  It  is  now  the  Aia.  On 
its  banks  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the 
Ga4ils  under  Brennus,  July  l7tb,  B.  C  387. 
4(MK)0  Romans  were  either  killed  or  put  to 
flight.  Henoe  in  th^  Roman  Calendar,  ^^Alli- 
ensis  dies*'  was  marked  as  a  most  unlucky  day. 
Lw.  5,  c.  37.— ^tor.  l,c.  13.— PZ«/.  in  Cam.] 

ALfc6Bu6oxs,  [a  people  of  Gallia,  between 
the  Isara  or  /s«re,  and  the  Rhodanos  or 
Mom,iD  the  country  answering  to  Dau- 
pkmS,  PieAnontn  and  Sorey.  Their  chief 
city  was  Vienna,  now  Kientie,on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhodanus,  13  miles  below  Lugdonum 
or  L^mu.  They  were  finally  reduced  be- 
neath the  Roman  power  by  Fabius  Maximus, 
who  hence  was  honoured  with  the  surname  of 
Allobroz.  Cicero  praises  their  ambassadors 
for  refusing  to  join  in  Catilineli  roospiracy. — 
Horaoe,  however,  speaks  of  their  fickleness 
as  a  natioa.  Sirak.  A.^-Cic  Cat.  ^.-^Harai. 
Epod.  16.— Scttatf.  Cef .  41 .] 

AllotkIgcs,  [a  people  in  the  north  of 
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Spain,  aooordJDg  to  Strabo.  Tbey  hare  been 
snppoMd  to  be  the  same  with  the  Altrigons 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Autrig^onea  of  Plinj. 
Strab.  2.  et  Commmt.  Ckuauboni  tn  locum^] 

Allutiitb,  or  Vlbutivb,  a  prince  of  the 
CelUberi,  to  whoip  Scipio  restored  the  bean 
tifnl  princess  he  had  tiicen  in  battle. 

ALMca  small  river  near  Rome,  fidUng 
into  the  Tiber.  [Now,  the  Dadda^  a  corrup- 
tion of  Aoua  d'Mcio,  At  the  junction  of  this 
stream  with  the  Tiber,  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
every  year,  on  the  26th  March,  washed  the 
statue  and  sacred  things  of  the  Goddess,  vid, 
Lara.— 09t<i.Fas<.4,  v.337.— Lt«jan.l,v.660. 1 

Aloa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  uid  Ceces,  by  whose  beneficence  the 
husbandmen  received  the  recompense  of  their 
labours.  The  oblatiom  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Ceres  has  been  called,  from  this, 
Aloas  and  Alois. 

ALOxirs.a  giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 
He  married  Iphimedia,  by  whom  Neptune 
had  the  twins,  Othus  and  Ephialtus.  Aloens 
educated  them  as  his  own,  and  from  that 
circumstance  they  have  been  called  Aloides. 
They  made  war  against  the  gods,  and  were 
killed  by  Apollo  and  Diana.  They  grew  up 
nine  inches  every  month,  and  were  only  nine 
years  old  when  they  undertook  the  war. 
Paus.  9,  c29.— Fw^.  wE».  6,  v.  582.— Ho- 
mer.//.  5,  Orf.  11. 

AiiOiDBS  and  AfjoIdje,  the  sons  of  Aloeus. 
vid.  Aloeus. 

Ai.dpx,  daughter  of  Cercyon,king  of  Eleu- 
sis,  had  a  child  by  Neptune,  whom  she  ex- 
posed in  the  woods,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
her  gown.  The  child  was  preserved,  and 
carried  to  Alope's  father,  who,  upon  knowing 
the  gown,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  put  to 
deaUi.  Neptune,  who  could  notsave  his  mis* 
tress,  changed  her  into  a  fountain.  The  child 
called  Hippothoon  was  preserved  by  some 
shepherds,  and  placed  by  Theseus  upon  his 
grandfather*8  throne.    Pam.  l,c.  6  and  39. — 

Ifygin:  &b.   187. A  town  of  Thessaly. 

PUn.  4,  c.  1. -^Horner,  n,  2,  v.  682. [An- 
other in  Attica. Another  in  Pontus^— 

Another  aoiong  the  Loori.] 

ALOPficB,  an  island  in  the  Palus  Meo- 
tis  [near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.    How  hU 

de  Renards,    Strab.  11.] Another  in  the 

Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  PUn.  4,  o.  12.— 
Another  in  the  iEgean  sea,  opposite  Smyrna 
/<i.  5,e.  31. 

AiiOPftcBS,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  Anchimolins,  whom  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  deliver  Athens  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidse.  Socrates  and 
Aristides  were  born  there,  ^tehin,  contra 
Tmart^-^Herodot.  5,c  64. 

Alos,  (a  town  of  Argolis. — ^Another  m 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  upon  the  river  Am- 
phrysus.]      Strab.  Q.-^PHn.  4,  o.  7. 

Alotia,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  comme- 
moration of  a  victory  gained  over  Laoedsmon 
by  the  Arcadians;  fin  which  they  took  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  («\«»Tet;r>.} 

ALPE1IU8,  a  city  of  the  Locri,  at  the  north 
of  Thermopy l«e.    Herodoi.  7,  c.  1 76,  &c. 
38 


A1.PK8,  [a  chain  of  mountains,  separatiiig 
Italia  from  Gallia,  Helvetia,  and  Germinia. 
They  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticos  or 
Oulfof  Comero,  at 'the  top  of  the  Qulfof 
Venice,  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Colapb 
or  Kutftt^  to  Vada  Sabatia  or  Sttvona  on  die 
Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  whole  extent,  which  is 
in  a  orescent  form,  Livy  makes  only  250 
miles,  Pliny  700  miles.  The  true  amount  is 
nearly  600  Blitish  miles.  The  name  is  said 
to  he  derived  from  the  ancient  Soytiiian  or 
Scandinavian  term  ^Ipt  signifying  a  mooa- 
tain.  They  have  been  divided  by  both  an- 
cient and  modem  geographers  into  various 
portions,  of  which  the  principal  are,  1.  Alpes 
Maritime,  Mont  Vuo:  arising  from  the  golf 
of  Genoa  and  reaching  inland  to  the  sooroes 
of  the  Varus  or  Var.  2.  Alpes  Cottic,  Mvid 
Otnevre,  where  Annibal  is  believed  to  hare 
crossed  into  Italy,  vid.  Cottius.  3.  Alpa 
Graise,  LUtle  St.  Bernard^  so  called  by  the 
ancients  from  Hercules  being  supposed  to 
have  passed  diis  way  from  Spain  mto  Italy. 
4.  Alpes  PenninsB,  Oreat  St.  Bernard^  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  the  Celtic  Peiuiy  a  ium* 
mit,  not  as  Livy  and  other  ancient  writsn* 
together  with  some  modems,  pretend,  from 
Annibal  having  crossed  into  Italy^y  this  path, 
and  who  therefore  make  the  orthography 
PcmtniB  from  Ptmut.  6.  Alpes  Sumnue,  St* 
OoMortf.— There  are  also  the  Alpes  LepoD- 
tise,  RhmticsB,  Julis  or  Camicss,  Sec.  Among: 
the  Pennine  Alps  is  M&nt  Blane,  14,676  feet 
high.  The  principal  passes  ev  er  the  Alps  at 
the  present  day  are,  that  over  the  Great  St 
Bernard,  that  over  Mont  Simplon,  and  that 
over  Mont  St  Gothard.  The  manner  in 
which  Annibal  is  said  to  have  effected  his  pas- 
sage over  the  Alps  is  now  generally  regardsd 
as  a  fiction.  Augustus  first  subdued  th« 
wild  and  barlmrous  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
gions. Strab.  2  and  S.-^Lie.  21,c.35ik  38^ 
Po/y6,3,c.47.] 

Alphxia,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.  It 
was  givmi  her  when  the  river  .Alpheus  «« 
deavoored  to  ravish  her  witiiout  suocess.*-*- 
A  surname  of  the  nymph  Arethosa,  became 
loved  by  the  Alpheus.  Ovtd.  Met.  6,  t. 
487. 

ALPHBirufl.    vid»  Alfenus. 

AlphbsIboba,  daughter  of  the  river  Phle- 
getis,  married  Alcmmon,  son  of  Amphiaram. 
who  had  fled  to  her  father^  court  after  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  [vid.  Alcmson.] 
She  received  as  a  bridal  present,  the  famous 
necklace  which  Folynioes  had  given  to  Eri- 
phyle,  to  induce  her  to  betray  her  husbtiid 
AmpUaraua.  Alcnseon,  beisff  pMsnecuted 
by  the  manes  of  his  mother,  left  his  wife  by 
order  of  the  orade,  and  retired  near  the 
Achelous,  whose  daughter  Callirhoe  had  tvo 
sons  by  him,  and  begged  of  him,  as  a  pres^i 
the  necklace  whidi  was  then  in  the  hands  «f 
Alphesibow.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  it, 
and  was  killed  by  Temenens  and  Axioo,  Al- 
phesiboea^s  brothers,  who  thus  revenged  their 
sister,  who  had  been  abudoned.  Htfgi'^ 
fcb.  244.— Properl.  1,  el.  15,  v.  15,— P«tf 
8,  c.  24.  ^  . 
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ALraict,  now  MpKto,  a  lunous  liver  of 
Pelopoimefiv,  which  rises  in  Arcadia,  and  af- 
ter pusiog^  ibroogfa  £lis,  hUa  into  the  sea. 
The  god  ofthishTar  fell  in  lore  with  the 
njmph  Aretbosa,  and  pursued  her  till  she 
was  duaged  into  a  fountain  by  Diana.  The 
fbantaia  Arethnsa  is  in  Ortygia,  a  small  island 
Msr  SjrracQse ;  and  the  ancients  affirm,  that 
the  rirer  Aipheus  passes  under  the  sea  from 
Pelopooaesust  and  without  mingling^  itself 
with  the  lalt  waters,  rises  again  in  Ortygia, 
tad  joins  the  stream  of  Arethasa.  If  any 
tiua^  is  thrown  into  the  Aipheus  in  Elis,  ac< 
eonUng  to  their  traditions,  it  will  re-appear, 
after  some  tiuKfi,  swimming  on  the  waters  of 
Artthoa  near  Sidly.  [It  was  a  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  ancients  that  riyers  passed 
under  ground  Sdt  a  considerable  distance  from 
oneplMe  to  anotheri]  Hercul^  made  use  of 
the  Aipheus  to  clean  the  stables  of  Augeas. 

5,  fkb.  la— Xruatn.  3,  t.  l76.~Sto/.  Thtb,  1 
and  4.— «4fe^  2,  c  7.~Pau«.  6,  c.  7, 1.  6,  c. 
21.-ai«rcetfm.  ZS^PUn.  %  c.  103. 

Altbius  Atitvs,  a  writer  in  the  age  of 
Sererus,  who  gare  an  account  of  illustrioas 
men,  and  an  history  of  the  Carthaginian  war. 
Ai.rivi78y  (CoursLius}  a  contemptible 
poet,  whom  Horace  ridicules  for  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  he  introduces  the  death  of 
Memooo  in  a  tragedy,  and  the  pitiful  style 
with  whidihedMcribestheRhineinan  epic 
poem  he  had  attempted  on  the  wars  in  Ger- 
many.   Horof.  1,  Std.  10,  T.  36 Julias, 

one  ft  the  ohiafe  of  the  HelFetii  TaeU.  Hut. 
l,e.  68. 

Ai;pis«  a  riTer  ^liog  into  the  Danube. 
[Manner!  supposes  this  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  £na8  or  bm.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  4,  c.  29*] 

Alsiuit,  [a  maritime  town  of  Etraria, 
eoiiC6-east  from  Cere,  now  PdU.  Stl.  8,  v. 
475J 

Aisus,  a  river  of  Aohaia  in  Peloponnesus, 
flowing  iroai  mount  Sipylus.  Paut.  7,  c.  27. 
ALTHJKa,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  £u- 
lythemis,  married  GBneus,  king  of  Calydon, 
1^  wbooi  she  had  many  children,  among 
whom  was  Meleager.  When  Althsa  brought 
forth  Melpagar,  the  Parcee  placed  a  log  of 
*  '  1  thn  fire,  and  said,  that  as  long  as  it 
served,  ao  long  would  the  life  of  the 
[just  bom  be  prolonged.  The  mother 
nvied  the  wood  from  the  flames,  and  kept  it 
very  carefially;  but  when  Meleager  killed 
his  two  nodes,  Althaea's  brothers,  Althiea,  to 
iniMgi  their  death,  threw  the  log  into  the 
fire,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  burnt,  Meleager 
ocpved.  She  was  afterwards  so  sorry  for 
the  d^th  which  she  had  caused,  that  she  kill- 
ed hersell^  unable  to  survive  her  son.  vid 
Meleager.— Osu{.  Jle«.  8,  fab.  4.— Homer. 
//.  ».— p«M,  8,  c  45,  1.  10,  C.31.— wl/M»Worf. 
I9C8. 

AL.tBMMi3f^St  a  son  of  Catreus  king  of 

Crete.    Hearing  that  he  was  to  be  his  lather's 

Borderer,  he  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  be  made 

a  settlemeat  to  avoid  becoming  a  parricide, 

aal  built,  on  Mount  Atabyrut,  the  famous 


temple  of  Jupiter  Atabyrios.]  After  ^e 
death  of  all  his  other  sons,  Catreus  went  af- 
ter his  son  Althcmenes;  when  he  landed  in 
Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  attacked  him,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  an  enemy,  and  he  was  kill- 
ed by  the  hand  of  his  own  son.  When  Al- 
themenes  knew  that  he  had  killed  his  father, 
be  entreated  the  gods  to  remove  him,  and  the 
earth  immediately  opened,  and  swallowed 
him  up,  AfoUod,  3,  c.  2.  [According  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  he  shunned  the  society  of  men 
after  the  fatal  deed,  and  died  eventually  of 
gTi«f.    Dwd.  6,  c.  69.] 

AltIrum,  a  flourishmg  city  of  Italy,  south- 
west of  Aquileia,  famous  for  its  wool.  Mat' 
tid,  14,  cp.  26.— Pttn.  3,  c.  18. 

Ai.Ti8«  a  sacred  grove  round  Jupiter's  tem- 
ple at  Olympia.    Pans,  5,  c.  10  &  J 1 

Altotium,  a  town  of  Sicily.  [Now Mim- 
tio.]  PHn.  5,  c.  8  ^Cie.  in  Kerr,  4. 

Altattks,  [a  king  of  Lydia,  father  of 
Croesus,  succeeded  Sardyattes.  He  drove 
the  Cimmerians  from  Asia,  and  made  war 
against  Cyaxares  king  of  the  Modes,  the 
grandson  of  Dejoces.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  37  years,  and  after  having  brought  to  a 
close  a  war  against  the  Milesians.  An  im- 
mense barrow  or  mound  was  raised  upon  his 
grave,  composed  of  stones  and  earth.  This 
is  still  visible  within  about  five  miles  of  Sardis 
or  Sort.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  terminated  a 
battle  between  this  monarch  and  Cyazares. 
—Herod.  1,0.16,17,103.] 

Alyba,  a  country  near  Mysia.    Homer.  I!. 


AltcjEcts,  stm  of  Soiron,  was  killed  by 
Theseus.  A  place  in  M^ra  received  its 
name  fi*om  him.    Plut.  in  Thes. 

Altssus,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  wa- 
ters could  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog.  Pans. 
8,  c.  19. 

ALYXOTHdE,  or  Al«xirh6e,  daughter  of 
Dymus,  was  mother  of  £sacus  by  Priam. 
Owrf.Jtfrt.ll,v.763. 

Altzia,  a  town  of  Acamania  on  the  wes- 
tern mouth  of  the  Achelous,  opposite  to  the 
Ecbinades.    Cic.  ad  Fam.  16,  ep.  2. 

AMADdcrs,  a  king  of  Thrace,  defeated  by 

his  antagonist  8euthes.    Aristot.  5.  PoHi.  10. 

AmAge,  a  queen  of  Sarmatia.  remarkable 

for  her  justice  and  fortitude.  Poli/an.  9,  c. 

56. 

Amalth;ea,  daughter  of  Meliwus  king  of 
Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  goat's  milk.  Hence 
some  authors  have  called  her  a  goat,  and 
have  maintained  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her 
kindnesses,  placed  her  in  heaven  as  a  con- 
stellation, and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the 
nymphs  who  had  taken  care  of  his  infant 
years.  This  horn  was  colled  the  horn  of 
plenty,  and  had  the  power  to  give  the  nymphs 
whatever  they  ddsired.  Diod.  3,  4,  and  5. — 
Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  113.— 5/rfl6.  10.— Hygtw. 

fab.  139.— P«tM.  7,c.  26. A  Sibyl  of  Lu- 

mse,  called  also  Hieropbile  and  Demophile. 
She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  who  brought 
nine  books  of  prophecies  to  Tarqain  king  of 
Rome,  &c.  Farro.—Tibul.  %  el-  &»  v.  67. 
[fi<f.  Sibyllaj.] 
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Amalthbvm,  a  pablic  plaoc  frbioh  Atti< 
cm  bad  opeoed  in  hit  coaatrj- house,  called 
Amalthea  la  Epirus,  and  provided  with  every 
thing  which  could  faraish  entertainment  and 
convey  iastniotion.  Cie.  ad  Attic,  1,  ep 
13. 

Ahanus,  [a  oontinoation  of  the  chain  of 
Mount  Taurus,  running  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  It  is  situate  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  and  separates  Cilicia  from  Syria 
The  defile  or  pass  in  these  mountains  was 
caHed  Portus  Amanicns,  or  Pyla  Syri 
The  modem  name  of  the  chain  is,  according 
to  Mwin^rUAlmmdmgi  but,  according  toD* 
Anville.  Al-Luean.  Stnb,  14 — Xen  Anab. 
I.e.  4.] 

Cir.  SAb.  AMANDt78,  a  rebel  general  under 
Diodesian,  who  assumed  imperial  honours, 
and  was  at  last  ccoqaered  bj  Diodesian's 
coUeagne. 

Amantbs  or  AiiAirTliri,  a  people  of  lU 
lyricum  descended  Irom  the  Abantes  of  Pbo- 
cis     Cattimaeh. 

AMAVua,  [or  Omajtus,  the  deity  of  the  an- 
cient  Persians,  which  they  believed  to  be  the 
sun,  or  the  perpetual  fire  adored  bj  them  as 
an  image  or  emblem  of  the  sun.] 

AMlaicos,   an    attendant  of    Cinyras, 
changed  into  marjoram. 
•    Amardi«  a  nation  near  the  Ctapian  tea. 
Mela,  Kc.3. 

Amaryllis,  the  name  of  a  country  wo- 
man in  VirgiTs  eclogues.  Some  commenta- 
tors have  supposed,  that  the  poet  spoke  of 
Rome  under  this  fictitious  appellation* 

AaiAUYircBua,  a  king  of  the  Epeans,  bu- 
ried at  Bupra'  ium.    Strab.  B.—Paut.  8,  c.  1. 

AMARTiiTHirg,  a  village  of  Euboea  whence 
Diana  is  called  Amarysia,  and  her  lestivals  in 
that  town  Amarynthia.    Pout,  1,  c.  31. 

Amas,  a  mountain  of  Laconia,  [near  Oy 
thium.    Pttut.  3. 

AsiASBirirs,  a  small  river  of  Latium  lall< 
ing  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  [now,  to  T^ppui.] 
f^.  ^n,  7,  V.  685. 

AmasIa  or  Amasca,  a  city  of  Pontos, 
where  viithridates  the  Great,  and  Strabo  the 
geographer,  were  bom.  [It  was  situate  on 
the  Iru.  Its  modem  name  is  Amaneh.]  Strab. 
12,— P/m.  6,0.3. 

Amasis,  a  man  who,  from  a  common  sol- 
dier, became  ki'ig  of  Egypt.  He  died  before 
the  invasion  of  his  country  by  Cainbyses  king 
of  Persia.  He  made  a  law,  that  every  one  d 
his  subjects  should  yearly  give  an  account  to 
the  public  magistrates,  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  suppi^ted  himself.  He  refused  to 
continue  in  alliance  with  Polycrates  the  ty- 
rant of  Samos,  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
prosperity.  When  Cambyses  came  into 
Egypt,  he  ordered  the  body  of  Amasis  to  be 
dug  up,  and  to  be  insulted  and  burnt ;  an  ac- 
tion which  was  very  offensive  to  the  religious 
notions  of  the  Egyptians.  HeiWet  1,  i,  3. 
AMA8T&18,  the  wife  of  Dionysms,  tyrant  of 
[Heradeain  PontutJ  was  sister  to  Darius, 

whom  Alexander  conquered.      Strab. 

Also,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia. 
40 


pid.  Amestria]— ~A  city   ef  Pa^ 

on  the  Enxine  sea,  [pow  Ammtro,^        

Amastrvs,  one  of  the  anziliarMs  of  Per- 
ses,  against  iEetes  king  of  Colchis,  killed  1^ 
Argus,  son  of  Phryxus.    Flaee,  6,  v.  544. 

Amata,  the  wife  of  king  Lattnus.  She 
had  betrothed  her  daughter  Lavinia  to  Tar- 
nus,  before  the  arrival  of  iEneas  in  Itady. 
She  aealcusly  favoured  the  interest  of  Turaus; 
and  when  her  daughter  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  iEneas,  she  hung  herself  to  avoid  the 
sight  of  her  son-in-law.    Firf,  JEn,  7,  &c. 

AmAthvi,  (gen.  uniii)  amty  on  the  soath> 
em  side  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  partieolarty 
dedicated  to  Venus.  The  island  is  sometiBieB 
called  Amathusia,  a  name  not  nnfrequeotly 
applied  to  the  goddess  of  the  place.  [Ani^ 
thus  was  afterwards  called  Lmmaoi^  but  is 
now  utterly  destoyed.  Its  site  however  is 
still  called  Lmmetol  Antiea.'}  Vitg*  JEn,  10, 
V.51.— P/o/.5,c.  14. 

AmaIua,  [vii*  Hamaxia.] 

[AmaxItits,  a  borough  of  Troast  where 
Apollo  had  a  temple,  and  where  some  sup* 
pose  Chryses  to  have  officiated.] 

AMAiKirxt  or  Mabiukb,  a  prince  of  the 
island  Ooracta,  who  sailed  for  some  time  with 
the  Macedonians  and  Nearohus  in  Alexin- 
der's  expedition  into  the  east,  •^rrum.ia 
Indic, . 

Am AXdVBS  or  AmaxohIdm,  a  i^ation  o( 
iamouswomen  who  lived  near  the  river  The^ 
modon  in  Cappadocia.  All  their  lile  was  em- 
ployed in  wars  and  manly  exercises.  Tbty 
never  had  any  commerce  with  the  other  six: 
but,  only  for  the  sake  of  propagation,  they 
visited  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbomrl^: 
conntry  for  a  fo  w  days,  and  the  male  ohildrta 
which  they  broogfat  forth  were  grven  to  tihs 
fathers:  aocording  to  Jnstin,  they  wen 
strangled  as  soon  as  bom,  and  Diodorus  layi 
that  they  maiaied  them  and  distorted  their 
limbs.  The  females  were  carefully  eduoetal 
with  their  motherst  in  the  Imboors  of  war; 
their  right  breast  was  burnt  ofif;  that  they 
might  hurl  a  javelin  with  more  force,  aad 
make  a  better  nse  of  the  bow ;  from  that  eir* 
cumstance,  their  name  is  derived  («  noa, 
fctfjlvr,  ffuwwia).  They  founded  an  cKtenstve 
empire  in  Asia  Miner,  along  the  shares  of  die 
Euxine,  and  near  the  Thermod«ta.  They 
were  defeated  in  a  battle  near  the  Thermo- 
don  by  the  Greeks,  [who  after  thoir  victory, 
endeavoured  to  carry  them  away  in  ships  to 
their  own  country ;  bntthe  Amaaoos  when  at 
sea,  rose  upon  and  overpowered  the  crew?. 
Being  ignorant  of  navigation,  they  were  dri- 
ven by  the  winds  and  waves  to  the  shores  of 
the  Palus  Mseotis*  From  their  interooorse 
with  the  Scythians  in  this  quarter,  sprang  the 
Sarmata.]  Themyscyra  was  the  aiost  capi- 
tal of  their  towns.  Smyrna,  Magnesia,  Thya- 
tira,and  Ephesus,  according  to  some  aathmY, 
were  built  by  them.  Diodorus  I.  3,  mentions 
a  nation  of  Amasons  in  Africa,  more  anoient 
than  those  of  Asia.  Some  aathors*  among 
whom  vt  Strabo,  deny  the  existence  <^  the  Am- 
azons, and  of  a  repablio  snpported  and  go- 
verned by  women,  who  banbhed  or  oxtirpa- 
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ted  mil  tkeir  maki ;  bat  others  pArticnlarly 
^apporl  it ;  and  Um  latter  ttyi,  that  Pen 
thestlcavooe  of  their  queens,  came  to  the 
Trq|aa  war,  os  the  side  of  Pnam,  aod  that 
she  wae  kiUod  bj  Achilles,  aod  ft-om  that 
linsa   (he  ^^iorj  and  character  of  the  Ai|ia< 
zoos  fFadoally  decayed,  aod  was  totally  for 
*ottBo.    The  AmaioDS  of  Afriea  flourished 
loo^  belbre  tho  Trojan  war,  and  many  of  their 
acttooa  hare  been  attributed  to  those  of  Asia. 
U  ia  said,  thsd  alter  they  had  alaost  subdaed 
all  Asia,  they  infaded  Attica,  and  were  coo- 
qoevad  by  Theeeas.    Tlieir  most  famous  ac- 
turns  witreiy  thmr  expedition  a^nst  Priam, 
and  afterwards  the  assistance  they  gave  him 
daring  the  Trcj«n  wmr ;  and  their  invasiou 
of  AUica.,  iopnnish  Tbessos,  who  had  carried 
away  Antiope,  one  of  their  queens.    They 
ivere  also   oonqoerad  by   Be&erophof  and 
HeKuki.    Amoag  tbeir  qoeeos,  Hippolyte, 
AoCiope,    £#impeto,  Marpesia,.  &c  are    fa- 
mous.    Cortios  mys,  that  Thalestris,  one  of 
their  qoeeos,  eaoie  to  Alexander  whilst  he 
waa  porsoinf  his  oooqaests  in  Asia,  ibr  the 
sake  of  rainog  children  from  a  num  of  such 
mililary  repaiation;  and  that  after  she  had 
reouined  IZ  days  with  him,  she  retired  into 
her  eouotry.    The  Amasons  were  such  ex- 
pert archeii,  that,  to  denote  the  {goodness  of  a 
bow  or  qoiirery  it  was  usual  to  call  it  Ama- 
ZQsiso.    [The  history  of  the  Amaaons  may 
hare  had  some  slight  foondation  in  truth ;  as, 
for  emample,  the  women  of  sooie  one  tribe  of 
barhariaoB  otay  hare  Vest  their  husbands  in 
battle,  aod  remained  for  a  short  time  in  a 
ftcte  of  widowhood,  but  aeemmunity  of  wo- 
men oever  coold  hare  been  of  long  continn- 
anee.     While  the  geograpbioal  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks  was  in  its  iakmoj,  we  find  these 
female  warriors  located  by  them  in  the  heart 
of  Asia  Minor;  they  are  afterwards  removed 
to  tke  shores  of  Pontus,  and  we  finally  lose 
si|^«flhem  amid  the  wilds  of  Scythia.  This 
freqoaot  cfaonga  of  leeation  is  no  weak  argo- 
meet  towards  proring  that  the  Amaaonian 
no^iennever  existeJ.]    Ftrg.  ^n.  5,  ▼.  31 1. — 
Jomnd.  de  Rdt.  OeL  o.  l.^Pkiloiir.  Icon, 
2,  c  5.— ynsfm.  % c  4^^CwrL  6,  c.5.— P^tn. 
6,  c  7. 1.  14,  e.  8,  L  36,  c.  5.^Her9doi,  4,  e. 
IKh-^rmb.  1  l.—Oie^  2.^Z>tot^.  HaL  4. 
— Peos.  7,  e.  t,^Plui.  ia  Tkm^^ApolM.  3, 
c.  3  and  hr^Hggm.  fab.  14  and  163. 

Amasoj^Ia,  a  eelebreted  mistress  of  the 
eoiperor  Commodua.— —  The  country  of  the 
Aiaazoos,  near  the  Caspian  sea. 

AHAXoaivM,  a  place  in  At  ica,  where 
Tbeieas  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Ama- 
zons. 
AjiAZoalvs,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lace- 


AMaABJti,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtioa,  re- 
lated to  the  £dui,  [supposed  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  Arar,  a  little  north  of  its  junciion  with 
the  Rbodaaus.]  Caa,  bell.  G.  1,  c.  1 1. 

[AxtARvAiiA,  sacred  Htes  in  honour  of 
Ccces,  previous  to  the  commencemeDt  of 
reaping.  The  fnUret  AmbarvaU$,  who  were 
twihe  in  number,  offered  up  on  this  oocasion 
Mcrilett  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  which 
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were  called  taera  ambtuitalta^  because  the 
victim  was  carried  around  the  fields,  (eiwi 
Mmkiebat,)  A  crowd  of  country  people  Ibl- 
lowed,  adorned  with  garlands  of  oak  leaves, 
aod  singing  the  praises  «if  the  goddess,  to 
whom  they  ofiered  libations  of  honey  diluted 
with  wine  and  milk.  Ftrw.  OtOfg.  1,  r. 
345.  Jtfacro6.  3,  c.  6.] 

AMa£acs,  a  mountain  of  European  Sar- 
watis.     Flaee,  6.  v.  8S. 

An BiAAuic  a  town  of  Belgiuo^  [ancient- 
ly Samarobrira,]  now  JmUw.  lu  inhabit- 
auU  conspired  against  J.  Cssar.  Cat.  2, 
bell.  G.  c  4. 

AmbiatIkus  Vicus,  a  village  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  emperor  Caligula  was  bom, 
[Between  Confluentes  aod  Baodobriga,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  oow  Cmpelle  on  the 
Rhine ;  according  to  others  Komtg$iukl.  [Stw 
ton.  in  Oal.  8. 

Ambigatus«  a  kin^  of  the  Celts,  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Prucus.  Seeing  the  great 
population  of  his  country,  he  sent  his  two  ne- 
phews, Sigoresiis  and  Belloresus,  with  two 
colonies,  in  quest  of  new  settlement! ;  the 
former  towards  the  Hercynian  woods,  and 
the  other  towards  Italy.     Lw.  5.  c.  34,  Sic 

AMBiOaix,  a  kin^of  [ooe  half  of  the  £bu- 
rooes  in  Gaul,  Cativolcus  being  king  of  the 
other  half.  He  was  an  inveterate  foe  to  the 
Romans,  and  after  being  defeated,  narrowly 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  Cesar's  men.  Ccs. 
B.  G.  6,  c.  43.] 

Amblaoa,  a  town  of  Pisidia.    Slrab. 

AmbracU,  [the  royal  city  of  Pyrrhusaod 
his  race,  in  Epiros,  on  the  river  Arethon. 
This  river  has  communicated  the  name  of 
L'Arta  to  a  city  a  little  above  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ambracia.  The  founding  of  Nico- 
polis  caused  the  decline  of  Ambracia.  vid. 
Nicopolis.  JfeZa,  2,  c  3.— P/in.  4,  c.  !.— 
Strab.  10.] 

Ambracius  SiKug,  a  bay  of  the  Ionian 
4<>a,  uear  Ambracia,  about  300  stadia  deep, 
narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  within  near  100 
stadia  in  breadth,  and  now  called  the  gulph 
of  [L'Arta.]  Polyb.  4,  c.  63.— Jlfcte,  2,c.  3.— 
P/or.4,c.  11.— ^ra6.  10. 

Abcbronrs,  [a  people  of  Gaul.  They  in- 
vaded the  Roflian  territories  along  with  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  by  Marius.  Plul,  in 
Mar  to,] 

AmbaosIa,  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  [in  almost  all  the  oountries  of 
Greece.]     They  were  the  same  as  the  Bru 

malia  of  the  Romans. [The  food  on  which 

the  gods  were  supposed  to  feed.  The  word 
si^ifies  immortal,  being  compounded  of  a 
non^  and  )8^«Ttf ,  moriiHtl  Theur  drink  was 
nectar.  I'he  term  Ambrosia,  aacording  to 
Wed  alius,  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  honey, 
sometimes  wine,  sometimes  perfumes,  and 
particularly  ambergris  r  sometimes  the  me- 
thod and  ingredients  for  embalming  and  pre- 
serving dead  bodies;  and  sometimes  for  a  state 
of  immortality.]  *  »    u 

Ambrosiub,  bishop  of  Milan,  obliged  the 
emperor  Theodosius  to  make  penance  for  toe 
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murder  of  the  people  of  Thessalonioe,  and 
dittingQished  himself  by  his  writings,  espe- 
cimllf  HgaiDst  the  Ariaos.  His  3  books  dt  of- 
fieiU  ere  still  esrtant,  besides  8  hymns  on  the 
ereatioD.  His  style  is  not  inelegant,  but  his 
diction  is  seotentioas,  his  opinions  eccentric, 
though  his  subject  is  diversified  bj  copious- 
ness of  thought.  He  died  A.  D.  397.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Bene 
dictines,  2  vols.  fol.  ParU,  1686. 

AmbrYisos,  a  city  of  Pbocis,  [betwe^ 
two  chains  of  mountains,  west  of  Lebadea, 
and  north-west  of  Anticyra,]  which  receive? 
its  name  from  a  hero  of  the  same  name.  Pans. 
10,  c.  35. 

Ambubajji,  Syrian  women  of  immoral 
lives,  who,  in  the  dissolute  period  of  Rome,  at- 
tmded  festivals  and  assemblies  as  minstrels. 
The  name  is  derived  by  some  from  Syrian 
words,  which  signify  a  flute.  HwaU  1,  Sat 
t.^^Suet.  in  Aer.  «7. 

AMBi7Lii,a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
in  Sparta.  [They  were  so  named,  it  is  said, 
from  *iuCoK»^  delay,  because  it  was  thought 
that  they  could  delay  the  approach  of  death.] 

AMfiLEt,  a  river  of  hell«  whose  waters  no 
vessel  could  contain.    PhU.  10»  di  Rep. 

AKJBiriirvs,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  mouot 
JEtna,  now  [JudietUo.]    Strab.  6. 

AMXiriDBS,  a  secretary  of  DariiM  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  Alexander  set  him  over  the 
Ariasps  Euergete.    Curi.  7,  c.  3. 

Ambria,  [now  Jmelia,  a  town  of  Umbria, 
south-west  or Spoletum.  Roscius  wns  a  native 
of  this  place.  The  whole  of  its  territory  was 
assigned  by  Augustus  to  his  veteran  soldiers.] 

AmbstrAtts,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
Halesus.  The  Romans  besieged  it  ibr  seven 
months,  and  it  yielded  at  last  after  a  third 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were  solH  as  slaves. 
[It  is  called  Myttistratus  by  Polybius,  and 
Myttraton  by  Diodonis  Sionlus.  It  is  now 
Miitretta,  in  the  Fal.de  Demona.]^Pofyb. 
1,  c.  24. 

Ambsthh,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to 
Xerxes.  [Having  discovered  an  intrigue  be- 
tween ber  husband  and  Artajnta,  and  imput 
ing  all  the  blame  solely  to  the  mother  of 
the  latter,  she  requested  her  from  the 
king  at  a  royal  festival ;  and,  when  she  had 
her  in  her  power,  out  off  her  breasts,  nose, 
ears,  lips,  and  tongue,  and  sent  her  home  in 
this  shocking  condition.  She  also  on  another 
occasion  sacrificed  14  Persian  children  of  no- 
ble birth,  ^to  propitiate,*'  says  Herodotus, 
**  the  dei^r  who  is  said  to  dwell  beneath  the 
earth.'*  Herod.  9,  c  110,111  k  \U,  7,  c. 
1 1 4.]— —A  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  wife  to  Ly* 
simachuf.    Diod*  ^ 

AmIpa,  [a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  It 
was  re-peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nisibis, 
after  lovian's  treaty  with  the  Persians,  and  by 
a  ii%w  ooiony  which  was  sent  to  it.  It  was 
called  also  Coostantia,  from  the  emperor  Con- 
stantios.  Its  ancient  walls,  constructed  with 
black  stones,  have  caused  it  to  be  termed  by 
the  Turks,  Kara'Amid,  although  it  is  more 
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commonly  denominated  Diar^Bekir^  frooR  t 
name  of  its  district.    Ammian.  19.] 

Amilcar,  a  Carthaginian  general  otf^f 
eloquence  and  cunning,  sumamed  Rho<3 
When  the  Carthaginians  were  afraid  of  ^ 
ander,  Amilcar.went  to  his  camp,  gaii 
confidence,  and  secretly  transmitted 
count  of  all  his  schemes  to  Carthag^. 

gu$.  21,  c.  6 A  Carthaginian,  wbosttj 

Syracusians  called  to  their  assistance  i 
the  tyrant  Agathodes,  who  besieg^ 
city.  [He  was  chosen  umpire  bj  tt 
tending  parties,  an<l  brought  about  a 
Agathodes,  afterwards,  injuring  the  • 
Carthage  in  Sicily,  and  Amilcar  not  iot 
ing,  the  latter  was  summoned  to  Cerlh 
trial,  but  died  in  Sicily  before  he  cookl  j 
the  summon.*.]  Diod.  ^.'-^uMtin.  Ky 
and3.r—— A  Carthaginian,  sumamed  ; 
father  to  the  c^ebrated  Annibal.  1 
general  in  Sicily  during  the  first  Ponio  1 
an*  I  after  a  peace  bad  been  made  wiHiJ 
Romans,  he  quelled  [an  insurrection  9ti 
Lybians  and  Gallic  mercenaries,]  -mhm  I 
besieged  Carthage,  and  taken  many 
Africa,  and  rendered  themselves  so  i 
ble  to  the  Carthaginians  that  the  latter  I 
ged  and  obtained  assistance  from  Rome, 
terthis,  he  passed  into  Spain, with 
Annil>al,  who  was  but  nine  years  of  \ 
Isid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Ba 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Ve 
B.C.237.  He  had  formed  the  plan  of  I 
vasion  of  Italy,  by  crossing  the  Alps,  - 
his  son  afterwards  carried  into  ej 
His  great  enmity  to  the  Romano 
cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  He  i  _  _ 
say  of  his  three  sons,  that  he  kept  three  fljpi 
to  devour  the  Roman  power.  C.  J^^ep,  «a  9K 
Lw.  21,  c.  X.'-^Polyb.  ^—^Jippian.  B^  ^%S 
——A  Carthaginian  geneiml,  who  aeeiiiiijl 
the  Insubres  against  Rome,  and  wma  tidfilgi 
by  Cu.  Cornelius.  Lix.  32, c.  80, 1.  33,  oA 
-—A  son  of  Hanno,  defeated  in  Siotlx  hf 
Gelon,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  C  " 
ed  at  Salamis  by  Themistodes.  [He 
•ap.  that  he  disappeared  after  the  T 
was  never  again  seen;  and  adds 
of  the  Carthaginians,  that  he  threw  ] 
into  the  flames  of  a  sacrifice  consisting  ^ 
entire  bodies  of  numerous  victims,  wh 
perceived  the  day  to  be  lost.  Polyenas^  Ihw- 
ever,  relates  that  Gdon  destroyed  him  ll^a 
^ratagem,  while  in  the  aot  of  oftriog  a  a^Hi- 
fice.  Herodot.  7,  c.  166,  &c.  Pofymms,  1. 
27,  2.] 

AmIlos,  or  AHII.US,  a  river  of  MaQfUn. 
nia,  where  the  dephants  go  to  waah 
selves  [at  the  new  moon.]    P/tn.  8,  c  l.« 
A  town  of  Arcadia.    Pmte.  m  Arcadic 

AmimOhb,  or  AMYMdNB,  a  daaght«r  of 
Danaus,  changed  into  a  fountain  which  is  itear 
Argos,  and  flows  into  the  lake  Lenuu  ONtf. 
Mtt.  2,  v.  240. 

Amih^a,  or  AMMfirXA,  a  part  of  Ce 
bia,  where  the  inhabitants  were  great 
bnndmen.    Its  wine  was  highly   esteei_ 
[The  more  correct  opinion  appears  to  he, 
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that  tibe  Ammiaama  wine  wis  to  ealltd  be- 
caove  nndefroa  a  grape  tnnqplmDtad  into 
\imXj  frmD  Amaieoima  plaeein  Tbasfaly. 
MmcfuhiiM,  iMvever,  sflierti  that  the  Faler- 
mao  wme  waj  nore  eDcieatl j  celled  Aouiis- 
mn.2     yir^,  G.  «,  v.  97. 

AmutIas,  a  ikmoQt  phmte,  whom  Antigo- 
Bse  eaplojed  egeiast  ApoUodoms,  tjrtnt  of 
C^wmodria.     Fofymn,  4,  6,  c.  18. 

[AMnunrs  siws.  a^lfof  the  Euvine, 
cast  of  the  month  of  the  Htlji,  oo  the  coett 
d  Peotosi  eo  celled  from  the  town  of  Ami- 

SQS.] 

Ajf  nlas,  a  oomic  poet,  whom  Aristopha- 
aee  ndiealed  (or  hm  innpidVertef . 

[AMisfA,  now  the  £mi,  a  riTer  of  Ger- 
many, falVhis  into  the  German  ocean.] 

(.AMJSVt,  a  t^  of  Poatos*  on  the  coast  of 
the  Enxtne,  oerth-watt  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ira.  ft  wai  tended  by  a  colony  of  Mi- 
IflBi'enf,  watthelari^cityinPontiisnext  to 
Snope,  and  was  made  by  Pharnacet  the  me- 
tropolis of  hii  km^dom*    It  ia  now  called 
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AMriB&vra,  a  town  of  the  Sabinet  where 
SellBSt  waa  bom.    [Some  ranaies  of  it  are 
diaeenuble  at  the  present  day  near  8t.  Fiii^- 
rdM.]     Pint.  3,  c  5.— Ltff.  28,,e.  45. 
AMKiivns.    virf.  Mareellinds. 
Axipjr.aad  HAJUioir,a  name  of  Jupiter, 
vonh^ped  in  Libya.    He  appeared  under  the 
Ibrvof  a  ram  to  Hercnlea,  or,  accordiogf  to 
olhen,  to  Baoohus,  who,  with  his  army,  suf* 
fimd  the  greatest  extremities  for  want  of 
water,  in  &e  deierts  of  Africa,  anu  showed 
him  a  fiodintain.    Upon  this  Bacchns  erected 
a  tampU  to  his  &ther,  onder  the  name  of  Ja- 
piter  Amnsoo,  i,  e.  smd^  with  the  hyms  of 
a  ram.     The  ram,  aecoinding  to  some,  was 
flmde  a  eeostsflaCioo.   The  temple  of  J  npiter 
Ammoo  was  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  (12  days' 
journey  from  Memphis.]    It  had  a  famous 
orade,  which,  according  to  ancient  tradition, 
was  established  aboat  18  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Aognstas,  by  two  dores,  which  flew 
awaj  from  Thebais  in  Egypt,  and  came,  one 
to  DDdcfia,mid  the  other  to  Libya,  where  the 
people  were  soon  inlbrmed  of  their  divine 
omsioQ.    Hie  oracle  of  Hnmmon  was  con- 
soHsdby  Herenles,  Perseus,  and  others;  but 
when  it  pronoonoed  Alexander  to  be  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  sach  iattery  destroyed  the  long  es- 
tablished reputation  of  this  onoe  famous  ora- 
cle, and  we  learn  that  in  the  age  of  Plu« 
tareh  it  was  scarce  known.    [Tbou|pi  the  tem 
pie  was  sorronnded  by  a  sandy  desert,  yet  its 
immediate  ridnity  abounded  with  trees  bear- 
ing plenty  of  fruit,  and  was  ornamented  with 
fBairtaiQs.]-«^Here<l»/.  tn  JHe^pom. — Curt,  4,  c. 
7^Pitii.6,c.».— ^Ira6. 1, 1 1  and  17.— Pitif. 
cm  erac  M  dentrint^  $f  tn  Itid, — Curi,  6, 
c  10,  L  KK,  c  5.— OrMiol.  1,  c.  6,  L  9,  c.  3t 
and  55,1. 4,  e.44.— Poui.  3,  c.  18, 1.  4,  o.  23. 
^H^gm.  tab.   133.    Peef .  os^.  2,  c.  20.- 
haim.  1,  o.  9, 1. 11,  o.  1l.*«-[Here  was  the 
toons  Foos  Solis,  which,  according  to  Hero- 
dotos,  was  warm  at  dawn,  cool  as  the  day  ad 
▼iBced,  excessively  cold  at  noon,  diminishing 
io  epUhieai  «■  the  day  dedined,  -^rm  ftt  sun 


set,  and  boiling  hot  at  audnight.  Browae,an 
English  traveUer,  discovered  in  1792  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Ammon,  inafisrtilespot  call- 
ed the  Oasis  of  SiwK  situated  in  the  midst 
of  deserts,  ire  degrees  nearly  west  of  Qnre. 
In  1798,  Homeman  discovered  the  Foos  So- 
lis.  In  1816  Behiooi  visited  the  spot,  and 
found  the  fountain  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  grove  of  palms.  He  visited  the 
fountain  at  noon,  evening,  midnight,  and  mom« 
ing.  He  had  unfortunately  no  thermometer 
with  him,  but  judging  from  his  feelings  at 
these  several  periods,  it  might  be,  100"  at 
midnight,  80"  in  the  morning  early,  and  at 
noon  about  40^.  The  truth  appears  to  bo 
that  BO  change  takes  place  in  the  teaspera- 
tnreof  the  water,  but  in  that  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere;  for  the  well  is  deeply 
sbaied,  and  about  CO  feet  deep.  The  ac- 
count of  Herodotus,  who  was  never  eo  the 
spot,  is  evidently  incorrect.  He  most  have 
misunderstood  his  informer.] 

AiCHoim,  a  nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians, Their  language  was  a  mixture  of  that 
of  the  two  people  from  whom  they  weft  des- 
cended.   Hsre<iof.2,3and4. 

AMMdiraus,  a  christian  philotopher,  who 
opened  a  school  of  platooic  philosophy  at  A- 
lexandria,  232  A.  D.  and  had  among  his  pu- 
pils Origan  and  Plotinup.  His  treatise  JIm* 
0/ut«Mv,  was  published  in  4to.  by  Valekenaer, 
L.  Bat.  1739,— A  writer  who  gave  an  ac- 
count of  sacrifices,  as  also  a  trtatise  oo  the 
harlots  of  Athens.    j^/Aen.  13. 

[AMM6cH08Tvt,  a  promontory  of  Cyprus, 
whence  by  corruption  comes  the  oiodem 
name  Famagotta^  or  more  properly  Ami^t : 
now  the  principal  place  in  the  island.] 

AMiiisuf,  a  pert  of  Crete,  [south-east 
from  Cnossus,]  with  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  near  which  Locioa  had  a  temple. 
The  nymphs  of  the  place  were  called  Amai- 
siades.    CnUvn. 

Amoicbtvs,  a  Greek  historian.  Pius.  8, 
c.  17. 

Amor,  the  son  of  Venus,  was  the  god  of 
love.    vid.  Cupido. 

Amorooi,  one  of  the  islands  called  Cycle - 
des.  [Its  modem  name  is  Amago*  To  this 
island  criminals  were  sometimes  banished, 
Strab.  10. 

AMPiLUi,  a  promontory  of  Samos.  .  ■  . 
[Another  of  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of 

the  Axius. A  town  of  Liguria.]— A  fit* 

vourite  of  Bacchus,  son  of  a  satyr  and  a 
nymph,  made  a  oonstellatioo  efter  death. 
(Hid,  Fatt,  3,  V.  407. 

AmpxlOsia,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in 
\lauriUnia,  [now  C^e  SparteL]  M^ia,  1>  c, 
5  and  8. 

AmfhiarIvs,  son  of  Oicleos,  or,  accord* 
ing  to  others,  of  Apollo,  by  Hypermnestre, 
was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and 
aocompaniad  the  ArgonautsiDtheir  expeditioi». 
He  was  &mous  for  his  knowledge  of  futuri- 
ty, and  thence  he  is  called  by  some  soo  of  A. 
pdlo.  He  married  Enphyle,  the  •«^f  jf 
AdiMus  king  of  Argos,  by  whom  be  had  twa 
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9009,  AlcmKon  tnd  Amphiloohus.  When  A< 
drastoa,  at  the  request  of  PolyBices,  declared 
war  aeaimt  Thebes,  Amphlaraiis  secreted 
himself,  not  to  accompany  his  brother-in-law 
in  an  expedition  in  which  he  knew  he  was  to 
perish..  But  Eriphjle,  who  knew  where  he 
had  concealed  himself,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  betray  him  by  Adrastus,  who  gave  her,  at 
a  rewanS  for  her  perfidy,  a  famous  g^olden 
necklace  set  with  diamonds.  Amphiaratif 
being  thus  discovered,  went  to  the  war,  bat 
previously  charged  his  son  Alcmsfon  to  put 
to  death  his  ibother  Eriphyle,  as  soon  as  he 
was  informed  that  he  was  lolled.  The  The- 
ban  war  was  fatal  to  the  'Argives,  and  Am 

Shiaraus  was  swallowed  up  in  his  chariot 
y  the  earth  as  he  fled  from  Periclymenes. 
[The  earth,  it  is  said,  was  split  asunder  by  a 
thunderbolt,  and  this  was  ascribed  to  the  kind 
interposition  of  Jupiter,  who  thus  saved  Am- 
phiaraus  from  the  dishonour  of  being  killed 
by  his  pursuer.]  The  news  of  his  death  was 
brought  to  Alcmseon,  who  immediately  exe- 
cuted his  lather^  command,  and  murdered 
Eriphyle.  Amphiaraut  received  di  v  ine  hon< 
ours  alter  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  temple 
«uid  oracle  at  Oropoa  in  Attica.  His  statue 
was  made  of  white  marble,  and  near  his  tem 
pla  wae  a  fountain,  Whoee  waters  were  ever 
held  sacred.  They  only  who  had  consulted 
his  oracle,  or  had  been  delivered  from  a  dis- 
•ase,  were  permitted  to  bathe  in  it,  after 
whidh  they  threw  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
into  the  stream.  Those  who  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Amphiarans,  first  purified  them 
selves,  and  abstained  from  food  for  24  hours, 
and  three  days  from  wine,  after  which  they 
sacrificed  a  ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread 
the  skin  upon  the  ground,  upon  which  they 
slept  in  expectation  of  receiving  in  a  dream 
the  answer  of  the  oraole.  Plutarch,  de  9rat 
defect,  mentions,  that  the  oracle  of  Amphia- 
rans was  once  consulted  in  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
by  one  of  the  servants  of  Mardonius,  for  his 
master,  who  was  then  with  an  army  in 
Greece;  and  that  the  servant,  whet\  asleep, 
saw,  in  a  dream,  [a  minister  of  the  god  ap- 
proach him,  who  commanded  him  to  be  gone, 
and  upon  his  refusal  threw  a  large  stone  at 
his  head,  eo  that  he  t>elieved  himself  killed 
by  the  blow.]  This  oracle  was  verified  in 
the  death  of  Mardonius,  who  was  actually 
killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  he  received  o«i 
the  head.  Cie.  delHc,  l,c.  40.— PAtto</'.in 
vtl.  ApoUmi. «,  c.  1 1.— HeiiKr.  Otf.  15,  v.  243, 
l^c— Jfj/^n.fab.70,  73, 128 and  ISO— Duk/. 
4.-'0ru/.  9,  fab.  10.— Potif.  1,  c.  34, 1.  2,  c. 
37, 1.  9,  c  8  and  \9.^Mtrhfl.  SepL  ante  Theb. 
— .i4m»2M.  1,  c.  8and  9, 1. 3,  c.  6,  ko.— 5/ra6. 8 

AmphicrAtss,  an  historian,  who  wrote 
the  lives  of  illustrious  men.  Diog. 

AMraiCTYOir,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyr- 
rha,  reigned  at  Athen?  after  Cranaus,  and 
first  attempted  to  give  the  interpretation  of 
draams,  and  to  draw  omens.  Some  «ay,  that 
a  deluge  happened  in  his  age,  [which  destroy- 
ed the  grMLter  part  of  the  inhatntants  of 
Greece.]    Justin,  2,  c.  6. 

AJKPHieTT^im,  [the  deputiei  of  the  cities 
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and  people  of  Oreeoe,  who  represented  their 
respective  nations  in  a  general  assembly.] 
This  august  assembly  consisted  of  12  persons 
originally,  sent  [by  the  lonians,  Dorians,  Per- 
hssbians,  Bcaotians,  Magnesians,  Achtteoi, 
Phthians,  Melians,  Dolopians,  iEnianiaiis, 
Delphians,  and  Phocians.J  Other  cities  in 
process  of  time  s#nt  also  some  of  their  citi* 
zcns  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and 
i«)  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius,  they  were  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  30.  Tbey  general* 
ly  met  twice  every  year  at  Delphi,  and  soiie- 
triies  sat  at  Thermopyle.  [This  counoil 
was  principally  uistituted,  to  unite  together 
the  various  Grecian  oommunities  in  a  com- 
mon bond  of  amity,  and  make  then 
mutually  vigilant  for  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  their  common  country.  Thej 
were  also  the  protectors  of  the  Ddphie 
oracle,  the  guardians  of  its  treasorsi, 
and  adjudged  all  difl^renoes  arising  between 
the  Delphians  and  those  who  came  to  eoiksaU 
the  oracle.]  When  the  Phooians  plundered 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  Amphictyons  de* 
dared  war  against  them,  and  itna  war  wts 
supported  by  all  the  states  of  Oreeoe,  and 
lasted  10  years.  The  Phocians  with  their  al- 
lien, the  Lacedsemonians,  were  depi^ved  ef 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  the  Macedoniaiy  were 
admitted  in  their  place,  for  their  servitaate 
support  of  the  war.  Abopt  60  years  akar, 
when  Brennus,  with  the  Gauls,  invaded 
Greece,  the  Pbocians  behaved  with  SMh 
courage,  that  they  were  reinstated  in  all  their 
former  pririleges.  Before  they  proceeded  t» 
business,  the  Amphictyons  sacrificed  an  ox 
to  the^od  of  Delphi,  and  cut  hia  flesh  into 
small  pieces,  intimating  that  union  and  uaa- 
nimity  prevailed  in  the  severaf  cities  whidi 
they  represented.  Their  decisions  were  held 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  even  arms  witt 
taken  up  to  enforce  then).  Parns*  in  Pkmt, 
&  Aehaie,^Strab.  S.SuidaM,—Hetyth^ 
ACsehin, 

Amt BicLKA,  a  town  of  Phocis,  where  Bac* 
chus  had  a  temple. 

AMPHiDii6MlA,  a  festival  observed  by  pri- 
vate  families  at  Athens,  the  flAh  day  after 
the  birth  of  every  child.  It  was  customary 
to  nm  round  the  fire  with  the  chikl  in  their 
arms :  whence  the  name  of  the  foetival. 

AMPHiOEiriA,  a  town  [situate  in  the 
southern  part  of  Elis,  comprehended  by  the 
ancients  in  Messenia.]  Stat.  4.  ThA.  v. 
178. 

AMPBiLdcHirs,  a  son  of  Amphiaraas  and 
Eriphyle.  After  the  Trojan  war,  he  left  Ar- 
gos,  his  native  country,  [retired  to  Aoamaaia, 
and  built  here  Argos  Amphilochium.  [Slrai- 

7. — Pout.  %  c.  18. An  Athenian  pbiloso- 

pher  who  wrote  upon  argicultura.     Vuttq, 
dt  R.  R,  I. 

AicPBTLdnrs,  a  soothsayer  of  Aoamaiua. 
who,  [addressing  Pisistratas  in  a  fit  of  appa- 
reotly  divine  inspiration,  encouraged  him  J  to 
seize  the  sovereign  power  of  Athens.  Heroatt, 
1,0.62. 

AatPHurOMira  and  AirAPiirt,two  brothers. 

uiymzeu  uy  -n^j  v_/ v^pt  ln^ 
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whoi  vbfloCaUnamiid  the  neighbouriiig:  ci- 
\m  wer«  in  fluMs,  by  an  emption  firon' 
moOBt  JEtoBt  tared  their  porenta  upon  their 
ihoviden.  Tha  fire«  aa  it  is  aaid,  epareit 
thMB  while  It  oonramed  otban  by  their  side ; 
aad  Plato,  to  reward  their  anoommoo  piety, 
nlaoed  tbem  after  death  in  the  island  of 
Leooe.  and  they  received  divine  honours  m 
Sioaj.  VttL  Max.  5,  c  4.-^m6.  6.— /to/. 

kmrmloK^  was  a  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Ao- 
tippe  dau^liter  of  Nyeteus,  who  had  married 
Ljeos,  and  had  been repodiated  by  him  when 
ha  married  Diroe.  AoiphioB  was  bom  at 
the  same  birth  as  Zethos,  on  mount  Citheroo 
whtve  Aatiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resent- 
mantof  Diroe;  and  the  two  children  were 
espoead  in  the  woods,  but  preserved  by  a 
shepherd,  vid,  Anliope.  When  Ampbion 
grew  up,  he  eaJtiTaled  poetry,  and  made  an 
mieommoD  piop-ess  in  OMisie.  [Mercury  was 
his  iutmetor  in  this  art,  and  gave  him  the 
lyre,  by  the  seondof  ishkii  he  is  said  to  have 
■nde  the  stonaamove,  and  to  have  thus  built 
with  them  tha  walk  m£  Thebes.  He  was  the 
ftnl  who  Tuaed  an  nhnr  to  this  god.]  Zetbus 
and  Amphien  united  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
which  ^eir  metber  bad  eaffsred  from  the 
croelCies  of  Dirce.  They  besieged  and  too. 
Thebes^  pntLyaoB  to  death,  and  tied  his  wife 
te  the  tail  of  a  wild  ball^  who  dragged  her 
thnngfa  precipiees  till  she  expired.  The 
£ible  of  Ajnphion's  movii^  stones  and  raising 
the  walls  of  Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre, 
has  been  exfilaieed  by  aappesing  that  he  per- 
inaded,  by  lui  eloquence,  a  wiM  and  undvi* 
haad  peo^  to  umte  together  and  build  a  town 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  attacks  of 
their  enemies.  ilMser.  Od.  U.^JipolUd. 
3;€.6  and  ia—/\i«r.  6,0.6,1.6,  c.  20,  1. 
9,  e.  5  and  ll.^PnperL  3,  el.  15.— Ot^.  de 
JhtMu3,r.  da^^^HonU,  3,  od.  11    Jfrt. 

Pui.  V.  dBA.Sm.  Thek.  1,  V.  10. [Ac 

cordng  te  another  and  probably  more  cor 
rect  account,  Amphion  having  seised  the 
croWB  ef  Thebes  fron  Liaius  the  father  of 
CEd^pus,  called  the  city  Thebes  in  honour 
ofhis  anrt  by  the  mother'sside.  Homer  says 
tfaiC  IB  order  to  strengthen  his  usurped  pow- 
er, ha  fertified  Thebes  with  a  wall.  Homer 
hawsier  says  nothin^f  his  skill  in  music, 
or  of  his  building  the  waUs  by  means  of  his 
Ijn.  Panaaniaa  and  PHny  make  him  to  have 
w^airsd  hie  mdsical  reputation  from  his  al- 
lisace  with  the  £unily  of  Tantalus,  whose 
(barter  Niobe^  he  married,  and  tbey  both 
**j  that  he  learned  music  in  Lydia,  and 
Mging  it  thence  into  Greece  was  called  the 
taveator  of  the  Lydian  mode.]-— -A  famous 
iniatsr  aadstetnsiry,  son  of  Ancestor  of  Gnos- 
ms.    Pibu  36,  c.  10. 

Ainntf6i.BS%  magistrates  appointed  at 
ByracQw,  by  Timoleon,  after  the  expulsion  of 
I^ionybos  the  voungsr.  The  office  existed 
far  ahove  300  years.     />te(/.  16. 

AMPR1P6I.IS,  a  town  on  the  Strymon,  be- 
tvtm  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  An  Athenian 
ci^  nnder  Agnoo,  son  of  Nioias,  drove  the 
*^>asalinhnbitsuBts,  called  £donians,from  the 


country,  and  built  a  city,  which  they  called 
Amphipolis,  i.  e.  a  town  surrounded  on  idl 
sides,  because  the  Strymon  flowed  all  around 
it.  [D'Anville  says,  that  it  signifies  a  town 
bntonging  to  two  countries,  .viz.  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.  It  was  also  called  Bkuiea  Ho* 
dot,  or  the  nine  ways ;  because  Phyllis,  who 
had  been  deserted  by  Demophoon,  made  nine 
loumies  here  to  watch  for  his  return.  It  had 
i«lM»  other  names,  subh  as  Myrica,  Cion,  the 
town  of  Mars,  Ice.  It  is  now  called  Ictmbo* 
/t.]  It  was  the  cause  of  many  wars  between 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans.  Thucyd.  4,  c. 
102,  kc-^Herodot,  S,c.  1.6,1.  7,c.  114.— 
Diod.  1 1,  l«,&c.— C.  JWp.  in  Cim, 

Amphipifros,  a  surname  of  Diana,  be- 
ause  she  carries  a  torch  in  both  her  bands* 
Sophocle$  in  Track, 

AiiPHis,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  Athtnf, 
f>on  of  Amphicrates,  contemporary  with  Pla- 
to. Besides  his  comedies,  he  wrote  other 
pieces,  which  are  now  lost.    Stiidas.^Diog. 

Ahphisbjbma,  a  two*headed  serpent  in 
the  deserts  of  Libya,  whose  bite  was  veno- 
mous and  deadly.    Ifucen.  9,  V  719. 

AvpHisSA,  or  lasA,  a  diCughter  of  Ma- 
careus,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  gave  her 
name  to  [the  chief  city  of  the  Lom  Ozolse, 
now  SalonOr  whence  also  the  Sinus  Crissssus 
IS  now  called  ihegulf  of  SeUona,']  I  At,  37,  o. 
5.— Owrf.  Met  15,  V.  703.— -Lucon.  3,  v.  172. 

AmpristIdxs^  a  man  so  naturally  desti- 
tute of  intellects,  that  he  seldom  remenlber- 
ed  that  he  ever  had  a  father.  He  wished  to 
learn  arithmetic,  but  never  could  comprehend 
beyond  the  namber  5.    Arittot.probL  4. 

Ampuithbatrvm,  [an  edifice  of  an  ellip- 
tical form,  used  for  exhibiting  combats  of 
{gladiators,  wild  beasts,  and  other  spectacles. 
The  word  is  derived  from  A»^i  and  Omt^v, 
from  the  spectatprs  being  so  ranged  as  to  see 
equally  well  from  every  side.  The  first  du- 
rable amphitheatre  of  stone,  was  built  by 
Statilius  Taurus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus. 
The  largest  one  was  begun  by  Vespasian  and 
completed  by  Titus,  now  called  Colismum, 
from  the  Colossus  or  large  statne  of  Nero 
which  Vespasian  transported  to  the  square 
in  front  of  it.  It  is  said  to  have  contained 
87^000  spectators,  to  have  been  6  years  in 
building,  and  to  have  cost  a  sum  equal  to  10 
millions  of  crowns.  13,000  Jews  were  em- 
ployed upon  it,  who  were  made  slaves  at  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Its  magnificent  ruins 
still  remain.— There  are  amphitheatres  still 
standing,  in  various  degrees  of  perfection,  at 
several  other  places  besides  Rome.  At  Pola 
in  htna,  at  Msmet,  at  ^rlci,  Bourdeaux, 
and  paKicularly  at  Verona. — The  place 
where  the  gladiators  fought  was  called  Are- 
na, because  it  was  covered  with  tand  or  saw- 
dust to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  sliding, 
and  to  absorb  the  blood.] 

Amphitritb,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  married  Neptnne,  though  she  had 
made  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  She  had 
by  him  Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities.  She 
had  a  statue  at  Corinth  in  the  temple  of  Nep« 
tune.    She  is  often  Uken  for  the  sea  itself. 
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Varro.  de  L.  L.  4.^Hetiod.  Theog.  930.~ 
ApoUod.  3. — Cladian,  de  Rapt.  Proi.   1,  v, 

104.— Ovttf.  Met,  in  V.  14. Out  of  the 

NereidM. 

AMPBiTRfoH,a  Theban  prince,  leo  of 
Alcna«i  and  Hipponome.    9id,  Alomeoa. 

AMPHOTiRVS,  was  appointed  commander 
of  a  fleet  in  the  HelleepoDt  by  Alexande  . 
Curt,  8,  c.  1. 

Ampbrysus,  a  river  of  Tbeaaly,  near 
which  Apollo,  when  banished  from  heayeo, 
fed  the  flocks  of  king  Admetos.  From  thi« 
circumstance  the  god  has  been  called  Am- 
phryuiui,  and  his  priestess  Amphryuia. 
Ovid,  Mel,  1,  v.  580.— LueiMi.  6,  v.  367.— 

Virg,  0. 3,  T.  2.  JEn.  6,  v.  398. A  rirer 

of  Phryg^  whose  waters  rendered  women 
liable  to  barrenness.    PNn,  32,  c.  2. 

Ampia  Labtbita  Lbx  was  enacted  by  T. 
Ampius  and  A.  Labienos,  tribunes  of  the 
people,  A.  U.  C.  663.  It  g;ave  Pompey  the 
Great  the  privilege  of  appearing  in  triumphal 
robcf  and  with  a  golden  crown  at  the  Cir- 
oensian  games,  and  with  the  pnetezta  and  a 
golden  crown  [in  the  theatre,  which  mark  of 
distinction  he  u&ed  only  once.  reU,  Patere*i, 
C.40.] 

Am lAjrcrrs,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the 
Hirpini,  at  the  east  of  Capua,  whose  waters 
are  so  sulphureous  that  they  infect  and  de- 
stroy whatever  animals  come  near  the  place, 
It  was  through  this  place  that  Virgil  made 
the  fury  Aleeto  descend  into  hell,  after  her 
riait  to  the  upper  regions.  [It  is  now  called 
Mt^t.]  Firg,  wEn.  7,  v.  565.— Ctc.  de  Div, 
1,  c.  86. 

AmOlIus,  king  of  Alba,  was  son  ef  Procas. 
mod  youngest  brother  to  Nnmitor.  The 
crown  belonged  to  Nnmitor  by  right  of  birth; 
but  Amulius  dispossessed  him  of  it,  and  even 

Sut  to  death  his  son  Lausns,  and  consecrated 
is  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  servioe  of 
Vesta,  to  prevent  her  over  becoming  a  mo- 
ther. Tet,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions, 
Rhea  became  pregnant  by  the  god  Mars,  aud 
brought  forth  twins,  Romulus  and  Remu  . 
Amuliuf,  who  was  informed  of  this,  ordere«i 
the  motfcusr  to  be  buried  alive  for  violating  the 
laws  of  Vestn,  which  enjoined  perpetdal  chas- 
tity, and  the  two  children  to  be  thrown  <otn 
the  river.  They  were  providentially  saved 
by  some  shepherds,  or,  as  others  say,  by  a 
she-wolf ;  and  when  they  had  attained  the 
years  of  manhood,  they  put  to  death  the  usur- 
per Amulius,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
grandfather.  Ovid  Fas/.  3,  v.  67.-«Ltv.  1. 
c  3  and  4.— Pit*/,  in  Romui,—Flor  I,c.  1 — 
DUmyi,  HaU^-^K  celebrated  painter.  P/tV. 
85,  c.  ie. 

[Am P8&GA8,  a  river  of  iUriea,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Mauretania  Csnariensis 
and  Nnmidia,  and  falling  into  the  sea,  to  the 
e48tof  IgilgilisorJtf«/.  On  a  branch  of  it  stood 
Cirta  the  capital  of  Numidia.  The  modern 
name  is  fVad-U-Kibir^  i.  e,the  Great  River.] 
Am? CI  PoBTVB,  [a  harbour  on  the  Thra- 
clan  Besphoros,  north  of  Nlcopolis  and  south 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius.  Here  Amy- 
ous, an  ancient  king  of  the  Bebryoaa  was  shiin 
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in  comba^  with  PoUub.  His  tomb  was  cor- 
ered,  aodording  to  some,  with  a  laurel,  and 
heUee  they  maintain  that  the  harbour  was  al- 


so called  Daphnes  Fortus.    Arrian,  howe?«r,      ^ 


I 


speaks  of  a  harbour  of  the  imane  Daphtet  ,- 
near  this,  which  no  doubt  has  given  rise  to  * 
the  mistake.]  ^ 

Amy CLA,  a  daughter  of  Niobe,  who,  with     ^ 
her  sister  Meliboaa,  was  spared  by  Diana,      ' 
when  her  mother  boasted  herself  greater  than 
Diana.     Paue,  2,  c.  22.    Homer  says  that 
all  the  daughters  perished.     IL  2A.  vid,  ffh- 
obe.— — The  nurse  of  Aloibiades.  '' 

AmyoIkB,  [a  town  of  Haly,  said  to  haTe 
been  peopled  from  Amycls  in  Laconia.  Its 
situation  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  between 
TerradnaandCaieta.]  The  inhabitants  wars 
strict  followers  of  the  precepts  of  PythimM. 
and  therefore  abstained  from  flesh.  rThcy 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  dw«lliii|^ 
from  die  number  of  serpents  which  inlMtad 
them,  whioh  they  thought  lapions  to  de- 
stroy, though  in  their  own  dafeooe.]  Pfiii.8, 
c.  29  Once  a  false  report  prevsiiled  in  Aay* 
cIb,  that  the  enemies  were  ooming  to  stem 
it ;  upon  whioh  the  inhabitants  made  a  law, 
[which  prohibited  any  person  from  nportn^ 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,}  and  when  ttit 
enemy  really  arrived,  no  one  mentioned  iter 
took  up  arms  in  his  own  defenoe,  and  the  tewn 
was  easily  taken.  From  this  cireumstaaee 
the  epithet  of  tMcittt  has  been  given  to  Anqr* 
zldb.  [According  to  othen  it  wts  so  ciM 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  Pythagorean  s|i* 
tem  there,  which  reeommended  silence.]  Fifg» 

^En,  10,  V  564.— St^  8,  v.  329. [A  dtf  ef 

Laoonia,  south-west  of  Sparta,  and  near  sj 
built  by  Amyclas.  Castor  amt  Pollaz  w«ra 
bom  there.  The  country  was  famool  kt 
dogs.  Apollo,  called  Amydseoa,  had  a  mb 
and  magnificent  temple  there,  aorrovM 
with  delightful  groves.  Pout.  3,  c.  1$*^ 
Stat,  Thelt.  4,  v.  223.— Sfrtt6.  8.—  Flry.  G.% 
V.  346.— Oruf.  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  5. 

AMf  GLA8,  son  of  Laoedsmon  and  Spaiti, 
built  the  city  of  Amyclse.  His  sister  £a^ 
(J ice  married  Acrisius  king  of  Ai^goe,  by  wliMi 
she  had  Daoiie.  Potis.  %  o.l,L  7,  c  18.-««» 
The  master  of  a  ship  in  which  Caesar  «M- 
barked  in  disguise.  When  Amyolaa  wisM 
to  put  back  to  avoid  a  violent  atorm,  Caiir 
unveilinB  his  heed,  discovered  himself,  aBd 
bidding  me  pilot  pursue  his  voyage,  ezctaiiB* 
I'd  Casarem  reAts,  Ciuariique  fortunmtL 
Luean.  5,  v.  520. 

Amy  CUB,  son  of  Neptune,  by  Melia«  or  B&- 
thynis  according  to  othen,  was  king  of  Hm 
Bebryces.  He  was  famous  for  hiaakill  in  the 
management  of  the  cestus.  and  he  chaHeoged 
all  strangers  to  a  trial  of  strength.  wSem 
the  Argonauts  in  their  ezpeditioQ  atof^ped  qb 
his  coasts,  he  treated  them  with  ^reskt  knd* 
oess,  and  Pollux  accepted  his  ohBUenge,  atti 
killed  him  when  he  attempted  to  ovwroocBB 
him  by  fra ud.  ApoUon .  2.  Argon. — TkemeriL 
Id,  22.— jf/ie(/en.  1,  c.  9. 

ABYiM>ir,  a  city  of  Peooia  in  Maoedoaia. 
[upon  the  Axiua,]  which  sent  anxQiBrMs  to 
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Frimm  duiiog  the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  //. 
2. 

Amtsolvb,  daughter  of  Danaus  and  Euro- 
pa,  married  Eoceladus,  son  of  ^gyptus, 
whom  she  murdered  the  first  uig^ht  of 
hernapCiftis.  She  wounded  a  stayr  with  an 
arrow  which  she  had  aimed  at  a  stag.  The 
latjr  pursued  her.  and  e?eD  attempted  to  of- 
fa-  her  violeDce,  but  Neptune  delivered  her 
h  was  said,  that  she  was  the  only  one  of  the 
50  sister*  who  was  not  condemned  to  fill  a 
leaky  tub  with  water  in  hell,  because  she  h  d 
been  coatintiaUy  employed,  by  order  of  her 
fiither,  in  snapplying  the  city  of  Argos  with 
vater  in  a  great  drought.  Neptune  saw  h< 
ia  this  em^oyment,  and  was  enamoured  of 
her.  Ha  carried  her  away,  and  in  the  place 
where  she  stood,  he  raised  a  fouotain,  by 
striking  a  rock.  The  fountain  has  been  call 
ad  Amymone.  She  had  Nauplius  by  Nep- 
tune. Fropert.  2,  el.  26,  ▼.  46 — ^poOod.  2. 
— S^f/a*.  a— P«M.  2,  c.  37. — Ovid.  Amor  1, 

T.  515.— -^^gtJS.  iab.  169 A  fountain  and 

rirukt  of  Peloponnesus,  flowing  through  Ar- 
gofis  into  the  lake  of  Lerna.  Ovid,  Mei,  2, 
T.240. 

Ahtvtas  Ist,  wai  kin^  of  Macedonia  af- 
tar  his  &ther  Aloetas.  His  son  Alexander 
mnniered  the  ambanadors  of  Megabyzus, 
hr  their  wanton  and  insolent  beharieur  to  the 
ladica  of  his  fiitfaer*s  eourt.  Bubares.  a  Per- 
sian gmieral,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  re- 
Ttnge  the  death  of  the  ambaaMdors ;  but  in- 
stead of  making  war,  be  married  the  king's 
daughter,  and  defended  his  {toraessions.   Jut 

lea.  7,  c  3. — Heradol.  5,  7  and  8 The 

•eoond  of  that  name  was  son  of  Menelaus, 
and  king  of  Macedonia,  after  his  murder  of 
Paoaanias.  He  was  expelled  l^  the  lllyrians 
and  reetored  hj  the  Thessalians.  H  made 
war  ^gsaiiisC  the  lllyrians  and  Olynthians, 
[with  the  anistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,] 
aad  lired  to  a  great  age.  His  wife  Enry 
dice  oooapired  against  his  life  ;  but  her 
lairts  were  aeaaonably  discovered  by  one  of 
hisdaoghten  by  a  former  wife.  He  had 
AIcKaoder,  Perdiocas,  and  Philip,  Alexan- 
der Che  Great's  lather  by  his  first  wife;  and 
by  the  other  he  had  Arcbelaus  Aridseus,  and 
Jf  eaclaQt.  He  reigned  24  years ;  and  soon  af- 
ter hii  death, hia  son  Philip  murdered  til  his 
brothers,  aod  aacended  the  throne.  Jut- 
In.  7,  c  i  and  6.^Diod,  14,  &c.  C.  JVe/>.  fy 
PhtL  ta  Peiiefniif.— -There  is  another  king 
of  llaeedtmia  of  the  same  name,  but  of  his 
hfe  few  partienlars  are  recorded  in  history. 
■  A  man  who  aoooeeded  Dejotarns,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gallogrccia.  After  his  death  it 
Weaae  a  Roaaan  province  under  .\ugustus. 
Sink,  12.  One  of  Alexander's  officers. 
— ^Another  oflicer  who  deserted  to  Darius, 
and  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  seize 
^SfpL  Curt.  3,  c.  9.^— A  son  of  Antiochus, 
vhe  withdraw  himaelf  from  Macedonia  be. 
cause  he  hsited  Alexander.— —An  officer  in 
ikxmder'^  eavalry.  He  had  two  brothers, 
««ftid  Siaaiaa  and  Polemon.  He  was  accus- 
*isf  eon^tracy  against  the  king,  on  account 
ci  his  great  iatlmacy  with  Philotas,  and  ac- 


quitted.    CurL  4,  c.  15, 1.  6,  c.  9, 1.  8,  c.  12. 

A  Greek  writer  who  composed  several 

works  quoted  by  AthensBus  10  and  12. 

Amtittiaiius,  an  historian  in  the  age  of 
Antoninus, who  wrote  a  treatise  in  commenda- 
tion of  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

Amy  Rices  Campus,  a  plain  of  Thessalv. 
Polyh.  3. 

Amtstis,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the 
Ganges.  [Mannert  makes  this  river  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Pa//erea,  near  the  modern 
city  of  Hurdwar.  Mannert,  Anc.  Oeogr, 
vol.  5.  p.  93.]    Aman.  in  Indic. 

AMTTHAoif ,  a  9on  of  Cretheus  king  of  lol- 
chos,  by  Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by 
whom  he  bad  Bias  and  Melampus.  After 
his  father's  death,  he  established  himself  in 
Elis,  with  his  brother  Neleus,  and  re-esta- 
blished or  regulated  (he  Olympic  games. — 
Melampus  is  called  Amjfthaoniut^  from  his 
father  Amythaoo.  Virg,  G.  3,  v.  560. — Diod, 
4.'-'ApoUod.  1.— Howcr.  Orf.  U. 

Ahttis,  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  whom 

Cyrua  married.    Ctetiat A  daughter  of 

Xerxes,  who  married  Megabyzus,  and  dis- 
graced herself  by  her  debaucheries. 

AvicES  or  AvAOTBS,  a  name  given  to 
Castor  and  Pollux  among  the  Athemans. 
Their  festivals  were  called  Anaceia.  PltU. 
in  Thts.  Cic,  JV.  D.  3,  c.  21. 

Anacharsis,  [a  Scythian  philosdpher, 
was  the  son  of  a  Scythian  chief  by  a  native 
of  Greece,  and  flourished  about  600  years  B^ 
C.  He  was  entrusted  with  »n  embassy  to 
Athens,  in  the  first  year  of  the  47th  Olympiad, 
692  B.  C.  He  sorn  became  intimate  with 
Solon  and  the  principal  citizens  at  Athens, 
and  was  the  first  stranger  upon  whom  the 
Athenians  conferred  the  right  of  citizenship. 
After  the  death  of  Solon  he  left  Athens,  and 
travelled  into  other  countries.  On  his  return 
to  Scythia,  he  was  slain  with  an  arrow  level- 
led at  him  by  the  king^s  own  hand,  while 
performing  sacred  rites  to  Cybele,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow.  It  was  his  intention  to  have 
introduced  among  his  countrymen  the  civili- 
zation and  worship  of  Greece,  but  his  death 
uqbappily  frustrated  this  design.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  wisdom,  his  temperance, 
bisingeoions  sayings,  and  for  the  manly  ener- 
gy of  his  language.  Two  epistles  bearing 
his  name  have  come  down  to  us,  but  they  are 
generally  considered  a?  spurious  He  is  said 
to  have  added  the  second  fluke  to  the  anchor, 
and  to  have  invented  the  potter's  wheel.] 
The  name  of  Anachar?is  is  become  very  fa- 
miliar to  modem  ears,  by  that  elegant,  valu- 
able, and  truly  classical  work  of  BaKhelemi, 
called  the  travels  of  Anacharsis.  Herodot. 
4,  c.  16,47  and  48.— P/tt/.  in  Conviv. — Cic. 
Tu»e.  5,  c.  S2.—Strab.  7. 

AiTAClVM,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  with  a 
temple  sacred  to  the  Aoaces.  Po/^(Bn.  l,e.  21. 

AsACKios,  a  famous  lyric  poet  of  Teos, 
in  Ionia,  highly  favoured  by  Polycrates,  and 
Hipparchus  son  of  Pisistratus.  He  was  of  a 
lascivious  and  intemperate  disposition,  much 
given  to  drinking.  His  odes  are  still  extant, 
aod  the  uncommon  sweetness  and  elegance 
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of  his  poetiy  have  been  the  admiration  of 
every  age  aod  ooontry.  He  lived  to  hit  85th 
year,  and  after  every  ezeeM  of  pleasure  aod 
debauchery,  choked  himiielf  with  a  §^pe 
stoae  and  expired.  Plato  says  that  he  was 
descended  from  an  illastrious  family,  and  thai 
Codrus,  the  last  kingf  of  Athens,  was  one  of 
his  progenitors.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  representing:  him  as  an 
old  drunken  man,  singing,  with  every  mark 
of  dissipation  and  intemperance.  Anac4eoo 
flourished  532  B.  C.  ( Very  ft-w  of  the  compo- 
sitions which  usually  go  under  his  name  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  Anacreon.  The  fragments  col- 
lected by  Ursinus,  with  a  (ew  others,  seem  to 
be  his  most  genuine  productions.  The  best 
editions  of  \nacreoa  are,  that  of  Maittaire, 
4to.  London  1725,  of  which  only  one  hundred 
copies  were  printed,  and  the  very  correct 
one  of  Barnes,  12mo.  Cantab.  1721,  to  which 
may  be  added  that  (*f  Bmnck,  12mo.  Argen- 
tor,  1786,  [and  that  of  Fischer,  Lipa.  1790. 
8vo.  This  last  deserves  in  fact  to  be  ranked 
before  all  the  others.]  Pauu  1,  c.  2,  25  — 
Slrab.  14.— -^/ian.  K.  H.  9, c  A—Horat, 
epod,  14,  V.  20.--PKII.7,  c^l.^Htrodot.Z,  c, 
121. 

AvactorIa  and  Anactoriitm,  a  town  of 
Epirus,  [north  of  Leucadia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sinus  Ambracius.  It  is  now  called 
Vcnizua,]  It  was  founded  by  a  Coritthiarf 
colony,  and  was  the  cause  of  maay  quarrels 
between  the  Coroyreans  and  Coriuthians.— 
Augustus  carried  the  inhabitants  to  the  city 
of  Nioopolis,  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Strab.\(^.^Th'teyd,  Uc.55.— P/tn.  4,  c.  l,L 
5y  c.  29.— —Au  ancient  name  of  Miletus. 

Ava»tom£nb,  a  valuable  painting  of  Ve- 
nus, represented  as  rising  from  the  sea,  by 
Apelles.  Augustus  bought  it,  and  placed  it 
in  the  temple  of  J.  Csesar.  The  lower  part 
of  it  was  a  little  defaced  and  there  were 
found  no  painters  in  Rome  able  to  repair  it. 
Ptm.  35,  c.  10. 

AnaonIa,  ikovrAnagni^  the  capital  of  the 
Hernici  in  Latium.  [It  is  36  miles  east  of 
Rome.]  Firg.  Mn.  7,  v.  634.— S/rnfr.  5 — Hal 
8,v.392. 

AnaoogIa,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  Eryz  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Venus. 
^Han,  y,  H,  I,  c.  15.  H.  j3.4,c.  2. 

AkaItis,  a  goddess  of  Armenia.  The 
virgins  who  were  consecnited  to  her  service, 
esteemed  themselves  more  dignified  by  pub- 
lic prostitution.  The  festivals  of  the  deity 
were  called  Sacarum  Festa :  and  when  they 
were  celebrated,  both  sexes  assisted  at  the 
ceremony,  and  inebriated  themselves  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  whole  was  concluded  by  a 
scene  of  the  greatest  lasciviousness  and  in- 
temperance.  They  were  first  instituted  by 
Cyrus,  when  he  marched  against  the  Sacpe, 
and  covered  tables  with  the  most  exquisite 
dainties,  that  he  might  detain  the  enemy  by 
the  novelty  and  sweetness  of  food  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed,  and  thus  easily  de- 
stroy them.  [The  Romans  under  Antony 
plundered  the  temple  of  this  goddess  in  Aci- 
lisene,  a  district  of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  an- 
48 


gle    between  (he    nothem    and    soi 
branches  of  the  Euphrates,  on  which 
sion  her  statue  of  massy  gold  was  canM& 
and  broken  to  pieces.]     Strab.  1 1.— »Di 
was  also  worshipped  under  this  name  by 
Lydians.    P/tn.  ^,  c.  4. 

An ApHX,  [ohe  of  the  Sporades,  noi 
of  There.    It  was  said  to  have  been  mcuJ 
rise  by  thunder  from  the   bottom  of  tia* 
in  order  to  receive  the  Argonauts  dariia|  m. 
storm,  on  their  return  from  Colchis.    ^Av 
meaning  of  the  fable  evidently  is,  that  tli<rl| 
land  was  of  volcanic  origin.    A  temple 
erected  here  to  'Apollo  iEgletes  or  doj 
in  commemoration  of  the  event. — The 
is  now  called  JVanf^Ato.] 

Anapblvstvb,  a  small  village  of  ACSi9» 
near  the  sea,  called  after  an  ancient  \kmm  iC 
the  same  name,  who  wesson  of  Troesea.  {JBkm 
Elimot.] 

AiTAPUS,  a  river  of  Epirus.  Thu^d,  %«. 
82.-*»OI  Sicily,  near  Syracuse,  IdL  6,  e.,ft» 

Anas,  a  river  of  Spain,  [now,\he  CftKh 
diana,  from  the  Arabic,  Wadi-Ana,  i.  e.  lift 
river  Ana.] 

AifAVRus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  neftr  A» 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  loct  easttf 

his  sandals.     Callim,  in  Dion. A  riT«r  ^C 

Troas  near  Ida.    CoitUh. 

Ajtax,  a  son  of  CcbIus  and  Terra,  fater 
to  Asterius,  from  whom  Miletus  has  been  «!■» 
ed  Anactoria.    Paus.  I,  c  36, 1.  7,  c.  2. 

AvAXAOdRAS,  succeeded  his&ther  lift* 

gapenthes  on  the  throne  of  Argos. ^A  Gfo^ 

zomenian  philoaopher,  son  of  Hegedbclif^ 
disciple  to  Anaximenes,  and  preceptor  le 
fEuripidet  and  Pericles,  to  whom  tome  «id 
Sourates  and  Themistoclet,  but  the  latli^ 
was  bom  several  years  before  the  philoao* 
pher.l     He  disregarded  wealth  and  honours, 
to  indulge  his  fondness  for  meditation  end 
philosophy.    He  applied  himself  to  aetnooo- 
my,  was  acquainted  with  edipsea,  and  pre- 
dicted that  one  day  a  stone  would  fall  (Wmi 
the  sun,  which  it  is  said  really  foU  into  the 
river  ^gos.    Anazagoras  travelled  into  £- 
gypt  for  improvement,  and  used  to  aay  that 
he  preferred  a  grain  pf  wisdom  to  heepeof 
gold.   Pericles  was  in  the  number  of  hie  pu- 
pils, and  oAen  consulted  him  in  metlaitof 
state;  andonoe  dissuaded  him  for  etarviig 
himself  to  death.    [Several  doctrines  are  as- 
cribed to  Anaxagoras  which  mi|^t  eeem  to 
indicate  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  aa- 
ture  :  such  as,  that  the  wind  is  produced  by 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  ;  that  the  rainbow 
is  the  effect  of  the  reflection  of  the  solar  rays 
from  a  thick  cloud,  placed  oposite  to  it  like 
a  mirror ;  that  the  moon  is  an  epaqae  body, 
enlightened  by  the  sun,  and  inhabited,  kc. 
With  these,  however,  strange  and  absurb  no- 
tions are  found  intermingled,  for  which  evi- 
dently we  are  indebted,  not  to  the  philoso- 
pher, but  to  the  wnten  who  profees  to  state 
his  opinions.    There  must  have  been  either 
gross  misconception  or  wilful  miirepresenta* 
tion  on  their  part  They  make  him  maintain 
that  the  sun  was  a  flat  circular  mass  of  hot 
iron,  somewhat  larger  than  the  Peloponnesus ; 

uiymzeu  uy  >^j  v_/ v_^^ln^ 
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MaAthmJL  tbe  slin  W9n  tormmd  fnmtiaaea 
viiiried  fron  the  cwth  by  violait  droaoiTo- 
iotioa  <if  UflswToandinifatber.]    He  w«a 
cused  oTunpietf,  «ad  ooodemiied  to  die;  bat 
he  ridlMledllieBeBteDoe,miKl>aiditluidIoiig 
beeo  proBoaaceci  apon  him  by  uture.    Be- 
iag  aiked  whether  hiabodytboidd  be  ouried 
into  km  omm  oanolry*  be  aimrered,  no,  u  the 
road  th«t  led  to  the  other  tide  of  the  grave 
wai  «s  loi^  froB  one  place  as  the  other.     Hit 
Kholmr  Peridet  pleaded  eioqoeotly  and  fOc- 
fxmhlBj  lor  him,  aad  the  tetiteooe  of  death 
ms  OTffhanged  for  baoiehmeBt.     la  priioa^ 
the  pluloeopbrr  is  said  to  have  attempted  to 
«qmre  the  eirele,  or  determine  exactly  the 
proportion  of  itt  diameter  to  the  oircamfer 
eoce.     When  the  peo|de of  LampeaoQi asked 
hina  befbre  hit  deatfa,  wbether  be  wished  any 
ihiaf[  to  be  dooe  io  coamemoration  of  him 
Yea,  wmvM  he,  let  the  boys  be  allowed  to  play 
oa  Uie  emnnenery  of  my  death.    This  vi 
caretfnliy  ohserred,  aad  that  time  dedicated 
to  reiaxatioii,  was  called  AjMxagortiftL    He 
diod  at  LaiMMOiis  in    his  seventy-second 
ycer.  428  B.  C.    His  writings  were  not  moch 
esteemed  by  his  papil  Soerates.    Di»g.  in 
Pttwu—'Pimt.  m  Mteia  ^  PtHel.-^ic.  Atad. 
Q.  i.    e.  SS^TWe.  1,   c  43.    \RnjUWi 

Ui$t.  PkiL  FeL  1,  p,  161.] A  sUtoary  of 

JEfgiom^  Pam^  5,  o.  S3.-~-*An  orator,  dis- 
cipla  loSoerates.  i>Mf  .— — A  soo  of  Echea- 
naz,  who,  with  his  brothert  Codros  and 
Diedoroiy  destroyed  Hegetias,  tyrant  Qf  JE^r 


A«ifcXAjra>m,  of  the  fiuailf  of  the  He* 
radidft,  wea  aon  of  Ewyeratet,  and  king  of 
SparU.  Tfaaaaeood  Messeman  war  bs^ao 
in  boa  resgn,  in  which  AriitomeQes  so  egregi 
oasly  signaUaad  himsdt— PhO.  tn  Ap^. — 
PmtM.  Qi  c  a  i.  ^e.  15  and  16. 

AhaxakpaIpss,  son  of  Leon,  aad  lather 
to  Claomenes  IsC,  and  Leonidas,  was  king  of 
Sparta.  By  the  older  of  the  Epbori,  he  di 
voraad  hb  wile,  of  whom  ha  was  extrem^y 
feed,  OB  aoooant  of  her  barrenneas;  and  he 
was  the  fint  Uaeedamoniaa  who  had  two 
wives.    JEr4!rDds<.l,5aod7.-nPhi<.tnw^pop4. 

1 — Pens.  3,  e.  3,4^ rA  son  of  Theopom- 

poi.    HtratdBi.  69  c.  131. A  oomic  poet 

of  Bhodes  in  the  1^  of  Philip  aad  Alexander. 
Hs  waa  the  first  poet  who  introdaoed  love- 
sdveatBresvpon  the  stage.  I{e  wasof  snoh 
a  patssoBfttediqposition  tnat  lie  tore  to  pieces 
all  his  eooippBHions  wfaieh  met  with  no  suo- 
eew.  He  ooo^poeed  65  plays,  of  which  ten 
ohteiaed  the  prise.  Some  fracments  of  hit 
poetiy  remain  in  Atheassas.  He  was  starv- 
ed to  death  fay  order  of  the  Athenians,  for 
sitirisiagtbeirgovenuBent.    AriUoL  3, J2^/. 

AvAXA&CHUt,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera, 
one  of  the  f<dIowers  of  D^moeritas,  and  the 
friead  of  Akmmder.  When  the  monarch 
had  bean  woanded  in  a  battle^  the  philosopher 
pointed  to  theplaee,  adding,  that  is  human 
blood,  and  not  the  bkxMl  of  a  god.  Thefrea- 
doa  of  Anaxarchns  ofleoded  Nicooreon,  ty- 
rant of  Cypres,  at  Alexander's  table,  and  the 
tyr«B(Utn  reT€Bge,saiMd  the  philosopher  af- 
l^r  the  daath  ai  Al«xaader,  aiid  pimnded  him 
O 


m  a  stone  amrter  with  iroa  hammers.  U^ 
bore  this  with  mnch  resignation,  and  exclaim- 
ed, *  Poand  the  body  of  Anaxaiehas,  for  tho^ 
dost  not  poaad  his  ioul.''  Upoe  this,  Nioe^ 
eraon  threatened  toeut  oat  histoBgne,  and  A- 
naxarohos  bit  it  olTwitb  his  teeth,  and  spit  it 
oat  into  the  tyrant^  fooe.  Ovid,  in  16.  r. 
SlU'^PbU.inS^p.  7.— Z>iflg.  in  Fila.— 
Cie.inTute.%c.tL 

AwAXASLtrm  a  girl  of  Salamis,  who  to  ar- 
rogantly despised  the  addresses  of  Iphis,  a. 
youth  of  ignoble  birth  that  the  lover  hang 
himself  at  her  door,  bhe  saw  this  sad  spec* 
taole  without  emotion  or  pity,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  a  stone.    Ovid,  Met,  14,  v.  748. 

AvAxiiroa,  a  musician,  whom  M.  Antony 
greatly  honoored,  and  presented  with  the  tri  - 
bate  of  four  cities.    Strab,  14. 

Ajtaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  mo- 
ther of  seven  ions  and  two  daughters  by  Nes- 
tor.   Pmu,  2,  o.  29. A  dai^;hter  of  Bias, 

brother  to  the  physician  Melampus.  Sh^ 
married  Pelias,  kingof  lolchos,  by  whom  she 
had  Acastus,  and  four  daughters,  Pisidice^ 
Pelopea,  Hippothoe,  and  Alceste.  ApoUud. 
1,  c.  9. 

AvAXinAMug,saccaeded  his  father  Zeuxi- 
damns  oa  the  throne  of  Sparta.  Paut,  3,  c. 
7, 1.4,  c.  15. 

AvAXl|.A8,  and  AvaxIlaue,  a  Mesienian, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He  took  Zande,  and^ 
was  so  mild  and  popolar  during  bis  reigo« 
that  irhen  he  died,  476  B.  C.  he  leil  his  m^ 
fant  fotts  to  the  care  of  one  of  ))is  servants, 
and  the  eitizens  chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave 
than  revolt  from  their  benevolent  sovereign's 
children.  Jfuttin.  3»  c.  9 — Pmif.  4,  c.  23,  K 
5,  c  26. — thueyd,  6,  c.  S.—HerodoL  6,c.  23, 
!•  7,  c  167.— — J9aZ.— ^A  comic  writer,  a- 
boat  the  100  olympiad. 

AvAjpLlpBp,  wrote  some  treatises  con- 
cerning philosophers,  and  mentioned  that 
Plato>  mother  became  pregnant  by  a  phan- 
tom of  the  god  Apollo,  from  which  circunj.» 
stance  her  son  was  called  the  prince  of  wis- 
dofl^.    Diogi  in  Plul. 

AjTAXUCAiTDaR,  a  Milesian  philosopher, 
the  oompanion  and  disciple  of  Thales.  [Ma- 
thematics and  astronomy  were  greatly  ioJebt- 
ed  to  him.  He  framed  a  connected  series  of 
geometrical  truths,  and  wrote  a  summary  of 
bis  doctrine.  He  was  the  first  who  under- 
took to  delineate  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  mark  the  divisions  of  land  and  watec 
opon  an  artificial  globe.  The  invention  of  the 
sun-dial  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  This,  how- 
ever, is  probably  incorrect.  He  believed  that, 
the  stars  are  globular  collections  of  air  and 
fire,  borne  about  in  their  respective  spheres, 
and  animated  by  portions  of  the  Divinity ; 
that  the  earth  is  a  globe  in  the  midst  of  the 
universe  and  slationary ;  that  (be  sun  is  2Q 
times  larger  than  the  earth.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  64,  B.  C.  547.]  Cte.  Acad.  Owui.  4^ 
c.  37.—  Oiog.  in  VU.'-Plin.  2,  c.  79.  \Ei^ld 
HisL  Phil.  Vol  1,  p.  165.]  He  bad  a  so^ 
who  bore  bis  name.    Slrah.  1.  , 

AnAXiMftmcB,  a  philosopher,  son  of  Erft- 
8istratus,«nd  disciple  of  Annximander,  whom 
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be  sneoeeded  in  his  school.  He  sdd  tiutt  the 
•ir  was  the  cause  of  erery  created  being,  and 
a  self-ezifltent  divinity,  [that  all  mtmls  are 
air ;  that  fire,  water  and  earth  proceed  from 
it  by  rarefaction  or  condensation ;  that  the 
son  and  moon  are  fiery  bodies,  whose  form  it 
that  of  a  circular  plate.]  He  considered  the 
earth  as  a  plain,  and  the  heavens  as  a  kolid 
concave  sphere,  on  which  the  stars  were  fix- 
ed like  nails,  an  opinion  prevalent  at  that 
time,  and  from  which  originated  the  proverb, 
*rtU9VfAf%'  tfAir%9ot;  lohaii/tht  heavens  tkould 
faU  ?  to  which  Horace  has  alladed,3  Od.  3,  v. 
7.  He  died  504  years  B.  C.  Cie.  Acad,  (luasMt. 
4,  o.  37,  de  Ifat,  Z>.  1,  c  10.  Plui.  Ph,  [En- 
field  Hitt,  Phil,  Vol,  1,  p.  156.]     PUn,  2,  c. 

76. ^A  native  of  Lampsacus,  son  of  Aris- 

tocles.  He  was  pupil  to  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
and  Zoilns,  who  raHed  against  Homer,  and 
preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in  rhe- 
toric, of  whose  life,  and  that  of  Philip,  he 
wrote  his  history.  When  Alexander,  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  threatened  to  put  to  death  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Lampsacas,  because  they  had 
maintained  a  long  siege  against  him,  Anaxi- 
menes  was  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  ap- 
pease the  king,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him, 
swore  he  would  not  grant  the  favour  he  was 
going  to  ask*  Upon  this,  Anaximenes  beg- 
ged the  king  to  destroy  the  city  and  inslave 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  his  artfnl  request  the 
city  of  Lampsacns  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion. Besides  the  life  of  Philip  and  his  son. 
he  wrote  an  history  of  Greece  in  12  books, 
all  now  lost.  His  nephew  bore  the  same 
name,  and  wrote  an  account  of  ancient  paint 
ings.  Paui,  6,  c.  18. — Vol,  Max,  7,  c.  3. 
^-Diog.in  Fit, 

AifAXiPdLis,  acomicpoetofThasos.  Ptin. 
14,  c.  14. 

AvAxiPFVg,  a  comic  writer,  in  the  age  of 
Demetrius.  He  used  to  say,  that  philosophers 
were  wise  only  in  their  speeches,  but  fools  in 
their  actions.    A  then. 

An  AXIS,  a  Boeotian  historian,  who  wrote 
an  history  down  to  the  age  of  Philip  son  of 
Amyntas.    Diod-  15. 

[AiTAZARBirB,  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campes- 
tris,  siteate  on  the  river  Pyramus,  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea.  I'he  adjacent  terri- 
tory was  famed  for  its  fertility.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Roman  senate  it  was  allowed  to  as- 
sume the  name  of  Ctesarea  in  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by 
Augustus.  It  was  afterwards  called  succes- 
sively J  ustinopolis  and  Justinianopolis,in  hon- 
our of  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Dioscorides  and  Op- 
pian.    The  Turks  call  it  AinZerlfeh.] 

AvcMVBr  thesonof  Lycurgus  and  Antinoe, 
was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  in 
which  he  perished.    H^n,  fab.  173,  and 

248— Oetif.  Met.  8. The  son  of  Neptune 

and  Astypalssa.  He  went  with  the  Argo- 
naati,  and  sncoeeded  Ti^ys  as  pilot  of  the 
ihip  Am.  He  reigned  m  Ionia,  where  he 
married  Samia,  daughter  of  the  Meander, 
-^f  iHitm  he  had  four  sons,  P«riltii>  Enndos, 
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Samns,  Alitherras,  and  one  dancbter 
Parthenope.  (Orpheue  j9rgon.V-I{e  wi 
told  by  one  of  his  servants,  whom  he  pi 
with  hard  labour  in  his  vineyard,  that  f 
ver  would  taste  of  the  prodaoe  of  hie 
He  had  already  the  cup  in  his  hand,  anA 
ed  the  prophet  to  convince  him  of  hit  I 
hood ;  when  the  servant,  yet  firm  in  him  y 
diction,  uttered  this  wdl  known  provevfi^ 


IloAXsc/uiTct^t/  frfXf/xvxi»#'ica<;|^iiXs^ 
MiUta  eadiml  inter  ealieem  st^tremaque 

And  that  very  moment   Ancsus 
that  a  wild  boar  had  entered  hb  ynm 
upon  which,  he  threw  down  the  cap  a; 
to  drive  away  the  wild  beast    He  was  IdX 
in  the  attempt. 

AiroALiTES,  a  people  of  Britain,  [■— ■  fh 
Atrebatii,  and  probably  a  elan  of  thsktttJttiai] 
Baxter  supposes  them  to  have  beett  tilK 
herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  the  Atr^batiL  k^ 
to  have  possessed  those  parts  of  Oxjbi  nkit  I 
and  Bueinnghamihire  most  proper  fbr  poM- 
turage.]    Can.  Belt,  O,  5,  c  21. 

An cBBMdLVs,  a  son  of  Rhoetus, kiog^  oC  tiK 
Marru bii  in  Italy,  ravished  his  mother-in-lrw 
Casperia,  for  which  he  was  expelled  b^hia 
father.  He  fled  to  Tumus,  and  waa  killed  by 
Pallas,  son  of  Evander,  in  the  wars  otMtMMM 
against  the  Latins.     Ftrg.  JEn,  10,  v.  389. 

AncuibJtxs,  a  wind  which  blowa  fron 
Anchisa,  a  harbour  of  Eptrus.  Cte.  nd  Aitk. 
7,  ep.  1.    Dionjft.  Hal, 

AircHBSMirs,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  WtMre 
J  opiter  m^nehetmius  had  a  statue.  NoW  Agios 
GeTgioe  or  Mount  St,  Geurge,"} 

AifcmALs,  a  city  on  the  oeaeoaet  of  C^U- 
cia.  Sardanapftlus,  the  last  kloe  of  Aedyria, 
built  it.  [The  founder  was  bnrled  iHHre,  and 
bad  a  statue  upon  his  tomb,  of  a  man  ill  Qie 
act  of  clapping  his  hands,  with  an  Asayrian 
inscription  to  this  effect,  **  Sardanapalaa,  the 
son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  built  Antdiiale  and 
Tarsus  in  one  day;  but  do  thou,  O  atraifar, 
eat,  drink  and  sport,  since  the  rest  of  hiuaan 
thinn  are  not  worth  this,''i.  e.  a  dap  of  the 
hands .    Arnan,  2 ,  c.  5.  ] 

AircHilLVs,  a  god  of  the  Jewatt  tome 
suppose,  in  Mart^i  epigrams,  11  ep.  95. 
[The  temi, according  todcaliger,isliie«irrect- 
ly  written  by  Martial,  and  is  componAdMI  of 
Choi  and  Alah^  i,  ei  per  Deum  viMntim, 
This  was  also  the  name  of  a  city  In  Thrace, 
on  the  Euxfne,  south-west  of  Httini-extre- 
ma.^— -Another  in  Epirns.] 

AiroHiKOLlus,  a  Spartan  eeneml  teat  a- 
gainst  the  PisistratidsB,  and  killed  in  the  ex- 
pedition.   Herodot,  6,  c.  63. 

[AjrcHlsiB  iPoRTvs,  a  name  gtrm  to  the 
port  of  Onchesmusin  Epirtks,  by  the  Rottans^j 

AircRiSBS,  a  son  01  Capys  bv  Thei^t 
daughter  of  Bus.  He  was  of  such  a  beattti- 
ful  complexion,  that  Venus  came  down  from 
heaven  to  mount  Ida,  hi  thelbrttof  a  nyttp^ 
to  enjoy  his  company.  The  goddess  beettis 
pregnant,  and  forbade  Anchises  ever  to  ultD- 
tion  the  favours  he  had  reoeivVd,  on  paih  el 
being  struck  with  thunder.  The  child  ilftoxh 
Venus  brought  forth^  was  called  JBneht ;  be 

uiymzeu  uy  >^j  v_y  v^pt  ln^ 
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was  edocated  m  sooo  bs  born  bj  the  nymphs 
of  Idft^acMi  vbeooT  a  proper  age,WM  iotmst- 
e^  to  the  care  of  Chiron  the  cenUur.     When 
Troy  waj  taken,  AnchUes  was  become  so  in- 
firm  thM,t  J^emMt  whom  the    Greeks  per- 
Bitted  to  take  away  whatever  he  esteemed 
au»tr   carried  him  throng  the  flames  upon 
faji  dioolfden,  and  thus  saved  his  life.    He  ao- 
oompaiued  his  son  in  his  voyage  towards  Ita' 
Jjr«  wd  4ied  in  Skilj  in  the  80th  year  of  hit 
a^s.     He  was  buried  on  mount  Erjrz,  by  iE 
i>ems  aod  Aoestes  king^  of  the  country,  and  the 
aaDiFenaiyaf  his  death  was  afterwards  cele- 
brated by  bis  son  and  the  Trojans,  on  his 
toflBb.     Some  authors  have  maintained  that 
Andbisea  ta«dfiMr{ot  the  injunctions  of  Venus, 
and  ^KMsted  at  a  least,  that  he  enjoyed  her 
fawonn  on  mount  Ida,  upon  which  he  was 
tailed  with  thnader.    Others  say,  that  the 
TTOVDdt  he  receired  from  the  thunder  were 
tUft  jDortal,  and  that  thej  only  weakened  and 
disfig:ured  hit  body.    Virgil,  in  the  6th  book 
oflfae  JEneid,  iitfroduees  him  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  relating  to  hif  son  the  iates  that  were 
to  Altend  him,  pud  the  fortune  of  his  deeoend 
aa:^  the  Roinans.    vid,  iEueas.    Firg.  JEn. 
1 ,  2.  iic^^Hum-  iab.  94,  254,  260,  270 — 
M^ifid.  TTuog.  V.  WlO.^^pQliod  3.~0ruf. 
^0s(,  4,  y.  Si^Hoiner.  72.  20.  ^  H^n,  in 
V^fmr. — Xmeph.  Cyntg,  c  l.^Ditmyt.  Hoi, 
Ude  Antiq.  R9m.^Pau$anuu.  8,  c.  12,  says, 
th^t  Anchiset  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  in  Arcadia,  jwhiob,  from  him,  hat 
tefo  eaUed  Anchiaia« 

AncBlsiAf  a  moantain  of  Arcadia,  at  the 
boiiDVi  of  w^i«h  WM  a  monument  of  Aachises. 
P«atf.8,c.  12andi3. 

Amch6a,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ce- 

phissus,  [in  BmoCia,]  where  there  is  a  lake  of 

the  tame  name.    Strab, 

AjrcHdRA,  {tid.  NicsBa*J 

A»cmwa%^%  son  of  Midaa,  king  of  Phryr 

pa,  who  sacritodhioiaalf  for  the  good  of  his 

country,  when  the  earth  had  opened  and 

swallowed  up  many  buildings.    The  oracle 

had  been  eoosolied,  and  ga refer  answer,  that 

the  gulf  would  never  dose,  if  Midas  did  not 

throw  into  it  whatever  he  had  most  precious. 

Though  the  king  had  parted  with  many  things 

of  immense  value,  yet  the^lf  continued  opeu. 

till  Anchuras,  thinking  himself  the  most  pre- 

doui  of  his  jfather^s  possessions,  took  a  tender 

leave  of  his  wife  and  Gimily,  and  leaped  into 

the  earth,  which  dosed  immediatdyover  hi» 

bead.    Midas  erected  there  an  altar  of  stooes 

to  Jopiter,  and  (hat  altar  was  the  first  object 

which  he  turned  into  gold,  when  he  bad  re 

ceived  his  fatal  gift  from  the  gods.     Thi^ 

unpolished  lump  of  gold  existed  still  in  the 

a^  of  PlaUrch.    PUU,  in  ParaU, 

Kucli^  and  Aitcyls,  a  sacred  shield, 
which,  according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell 
from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Noma,  when  the 
Roaian  p«>ople  laboured  under  a  pestilence. 
Upon  the  preservation  of  this  shield  depended 
the  (ate  df  the  Roman  empire,  and  therefore 
l^maa  ordered  1 1  of  the  same  size  and  form 
to  be  made,  that  if  ever  any  attempt  was 
mide  to  carry  them  away,  the  plunderer 


might  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true 
one.  They  were  made  with  such  exactness, 
that  the  king  promised  Veterins  Mamurius, 
the  artist,  whatever  reward  he  desired,  rid. 
Mamurius.  They  were  kept  in  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  and  an  order  of  priests  were  dioaen 
to  watch  over  their  safety.  These  priests 
were  called  Salii,  and  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber; they  carried  every  year,  on  the  first  of 
March,  the  shields  in  a  solemn  procession 
round  the  walls  ol  Rome,  dancing  and  singing 
praises  to  tbe  god  Mars.  This  sacred  festi- 
val continued  three  days  alter,  during  which 
every  important  business  was  stopped.  It 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  be  married  oa 
those  days«  or  to  undertake  any  expedition, 
and  Taeiitttt  in  1  Hut,  c.  90,  has  attributed 
the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the  emperor 
Oiho  against  Vitellius,  to  his  leaving  Rome 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Anciiiorum  fes- 
tum.  These  two  verses  of  Ovid  explain  the 
origin  of  the  word  Ancile,  which  is  applied  to 
these  shields ; 

Idque  aneile  vocai^  quod  ab  cmmpartg  rt- 
eisum  edy 

QudfiM  noU$  ocuHti  anguhu  emnts  abttt ; 
fW/.  3.v.377,&c. 
y'arro,  de  L.  L.  5,c.  6.— Fii/.  Max.  1,  c.  1.— 
Juv,  2,  V.  124.— P/«/.  in  Jitim — Firg.  wEn. 

9,  664— ZWonj^.  Hal.  2.— Ltr.  1,  c.  20. 
Ancov  and  Avcoha,  a  town  of  f  icenum, 

built  by  the  Sicilians,  with  a  harbour  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  or  elbow,  («>«•?)  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  [It  was^mous  for  its 
purple  dye,  which  yielded  only  to  that  of 
Phoenicia.  The  harbour  was  greatly  improv- 
ed by  the  emperor  Trajan«  in  commemora- 
tion of  which  pervice  an  arch  was  erected  to 
him  on  the  mde,  which  still  remains.  An- 
cona  is  at  the  present  day  a  flourisbiog  trad- 
ing townjtnd  retains  its  ancient  name.]  Near 
this  place  is  the  famous  chapel  of  Loretto, 
supposed  by  monkish  historians  to  have  bten 
brought  through  the  air  by  angds,  August 

10,  A.  D  1291,  from  Judaea,  where  it  was  a 
cottage,  inhabited  by  the  virgin  Mary.  The 
reputed  sanctity  of  the  place  has  often 
brought  100,000 pilgrims  in  one  day  to  Loret- 
to. Plin.  3,  c.  13.— Lucon.  2,  v.  402.— Waf. 
8,  V.  437. 

Aircirs  MARTiUfl,  the  4th  king  of  Rome, 
was  grandson  to  Numa,  by  his  daughter. 
[His  name  .4ncus  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
«Ajuir,  because  he  bad  a  crooked  arm  which 
he  could  not  stretch  out  to  its  full  length.] 
He  waged  a  suoccssful  war  against  the  La- 
tins, Veientes,  Fidenates,  Volsci,  and  Sabioes, 
joined  mount  Janiculum  to  the  city  by  a 
bridge,  and  enclosed  the  Aventine  mount 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  extended 
the  confines  of  the  Roman  territories  to  the 
9ea,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Ostia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  He  inherited  the  valour 
of  Romulus  with  the  moderation  of  Numa. 
He  died  B.  C.  661,  after  a  reign  of  24  years, 
and  was  sucoee<led  by  Tarqnin  tha  elder. 
Diony$.Hal.  3,  c.  9.— Lie.  l,o.  32,  «uj.— 
Flor.  1,  c.  4.— Fifg.  JSEn.  6,  v.  816. 
f  Ancyra,  a  city  of  Ga1ati%^  we^ 
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Halys.  According;  to  Pausanias,  it  was  foand- 
iBd  by  Midas,  and  the  name  was  derived  from 
an  UTickbr  which  was  foandhere  and  preserv- 
ed in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  This  city  was 
g;reat]y  enlar^d  by  Aug^ustus,  and  undet  Ne- 
ro, was  styled  the  metropplis  of  Galatia.  It 
is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Angourvt  and  by 
the  Europeans,  Angora^  and  is  the  place 
whence  the  telebrated  shawls  and  hosiery 
made  of  gloats-hair  weY'e  oHg^inally  brought. 
Near  this  place  Bajaset  was  x^onqnered  and 
made  prisoner  by  Timnr,  or,  as  the  name  is 
•commonly,  though  incorrectly  written,  Ta- 
merlane.] 

And  A  BAT  jfi^  certain  gladiators  whofbaght 
blindfolded,  whence  the  proverb,  v^nifa^c^- 
Yian  more  to  denote  rash  and  inconsiderate 
measures.  [The  name  comtes  from  the  Qretek 
4tf  aC^tcii,  because  they  fought  in  chariots  won 
horseback.]     Cic,  7,  ad  Famil.  ep.  10. 

Av9Aif<A,  a  city  t>f  Arcadia-,  where  AHs- 
tomenea.wa8  educated.  Paw  A,  c.  1,  &cw  It 
received  its  name  from  a  gulf  of  the  same 
Uame.    Id,  A%  c.  8. 

Andccavj  [or  Andes,  a  people  of  Gaol, 
east  of  the  Namnet«i  and  itorth  of  the  Li^r, 
t>r  Loire.  Their  capital  was  J  uliomigus,  now 
Augeri.  Cflw.  B.  G.  2,  35.] 

Anoks,  a  village  of  Italy,  near  Mantua^ 
where  Viml  was  bom;  hence  he  is  called 
Wncftnuf .    Jtal.  8,  v.  504,  [But  Ruperti re^ds, 

^OJI#.] 

AiTDocrDfts,  an  Athenian  orator,son  of  Leo- 
noras. He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates  the 
philoaopher,  and  was  intimate  with  Uie  nmsc 
illustrious  men  of  hisage.  He  was  often  ban- 
ished, but  his  dexterity  always  rertered  him 
to  favour.  F/u/.  has  written  his  life  in  10 
^taU  Twtt  of  his  vratioM  are  eaUant.  [vtf . 
Antiphon.] 

AvDOMlTls,  a  river  of  faifia,  lUlteg  into 
theGanges*  Atrian,  [Acderding  to  D* An- 
ville,  the  modem  Sonn-seti.  wid.  Sonoa.] 

[AvDEAMTTTiVBt,  pid*  Adramyttiam.] 

AVDRBA8,  a  statuary  ofArgos.    Ptfits.  6. 

>c.  16. A  man  of  Panormus,  who  wrote 

mn  account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that 
•had  happened  in  Sicily,  ^ftos.*— — A  son  of 
the  PeneuiK.  Part  of  BoBOtia^eepeoially  where 
Orchomeoos  was  built,  was  called  Andreit 
lifter  him.    Pau^  9»  o.  34, 4be. 

AvDRioiAra,  [a  mountain  of  Cilicia  Tra- 
«ihea,  north  of  the  promontory  Anemnri«m.] 
^iraih.  14. 

AvDRlvs,  a  river  of  Troas  fidling  into 
the  Scamander.    PUn.  5,  c.  27. 

AvDRtacvs,  a  man  iHu>  wrote  an  history 
^f  Nazos.  Athm.  1 .— *A  worthless  person 
•called  Pteudaphilippw^  on  acoount  of  the  like 
nets  of  his  features  to  king  Philip.  He  iodt- 
<cd  the  Macedonians  to  revolt  against  Rome, 
>«nd  was  conquered  and  led  m  triumph  by 
Moielhu,  \5t  B.  C.    Flor.  2,  c.  14. 

AvDEOBivs,  a  famous  painter.  Phn,  35, 
«.11. 

AvdrooJa,  a  dftoghter  of  Antipmnus  of 

Tbibes.    Sho,  with  her  sister  Alcida,  aacri- 

ificed  herself  in  the  service  of  her  country, 

wfaett  aro'orvelebad  pranxised  (te  TJdKiry  lo 
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her  countrymen,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Orchomenos,if  any  one  of  noble  birth 
devoted  himself  for  the  glory  of  hisnatioo. 
Antipoenus  refused  to  do  it,  and  his  daugbteri 
cheerfully  accepted  it,  and  received  grtet 
honours  after  death.  Hercules,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Thebes,  dedicated  to  then  ths 
innge  of  a  lion  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  Pant. 
9,  c.  17. 

AmOROcLiDJBS,  a  noble  Theban,  who  de- 
fended thedemocratioal  against  theeneroadh 
ments  of  the  digarahical  power  He  was  kill- 
ed by  one  of  his  enemies.— -»A  so^ist  m  the 
age  of  Aorelian,  who  gave  an  account  of  ^i- 
loaophers. 

AmDRocLVS,  a  son  of  Codms,  who  reigscd 
in  Ionia,  and  took  Epfaesai  and  Samos.  Pout. 
7^0.  J. 
AwDRoi^mvt,  vid.  Andromadas. 
Aiidr6dv8,  a  slave  known  and  proteelsd 
in  the  Roman  cirooa,  by  a  lion  whose  foothe 
had  cured.    Ge//.  5,  c.  16. 

AvDRooBua,  son  of  Minoe  and  Pariphn^ 
w«a  famous  for  hn  skill  in  wrestling.  Bt 
overcame  tB?«ry  antagonist  at  Atheiv,  ml 
bMime  such  a  favourite  of  the  people,  tint 
£geus  king  of  the  country  grew  jealousof  bit 
popularity,  and  caosed  him  to  be  aisawimtsd 
as  he  was  going  to  Thebes.  Some  say  that 
hewas  kUledbythewiklbiiUorMarathiB. 
Minos  declared  war  against  Atbensto  revagis 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  peace  was  at  laattt* 
establisfaod  on  oooditioRthat  ifigoaf  sent  ytv- 
ly  seven  boys  and  seven  gills  fron  AthsMto 
Crete  to  bo  devoured  by  the  minotanr.  stf. 
Minotauma^  The  Atheuani  establishel  fa- 
tivals  by  order  of  Minos,  in  honour  of  hissse, 
anid  called  tfaott  Androgeia.  Hygm.  &b.41, 
X>Mv  4.— Ksr.  ^n. «,  V.  90.— Fans.  I, cl 
and27.—w^po2M.  3, 0.5,1.3,0.1  andl&- 
Fficf .  in  The$. 

•  AlTDROofNiK,  la  fabsloQs  nation  of  AfrioB, 
beyond  the  Nasamones.  Every  one  of  th«i 
boreibeoharaeteristiosof  the  made  and  fb- 
isez;  and  one  of  their  breasts  wu that 
of  a  man,  and  the  other  that  of  a  woman.  !«• 
erti,  5,  V.  atS7. — PUn.  7,  o.  2. 

AvpromXchs,  a  daoghter  of  Eetios,khg 
of  Thebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  sen  « 
Priam  king  of  Troy,  by  whom  she  had  Astya- 
naz.  Shewas  so  food  of  her  husband,  that 
«he  oven  Cad  his  horsea  with  her  own  bead. 
During  the  Trojan  warahe  remained  athome 
employed  in  her  domestio  concerns.  Hsr 
parting  with  Hector  who  wafe  going  to  a  bat- 
tle* in  whioh  he  periahed,  has  always  been 
deemed  the  best,  most  tender  and  patheticoT 
all  the  passages  in  Homer*s  Iliad.  She  re- 
ceived ih9  news  of  her  husband  s  death  wiUt 
extreme  sorrow ;  and  after  the  taking  oi 
Troy>  she  had  the  misfortune  toseeherooly 
son  Astyanaz,  after  she  had  saved  him  from 
the  flames,  thrown  headlong  from  the  waBi 
of  the  dtyi,  by  the  haoda  of  the  man  wboie 
father  bad  kHled  her  httsband.---<iSmee.  f» 
TVtMuf.)  Aadromaohe,  in  the  diviaion  of  the 
prisonera  by  the  Greeka.  fell  to  the  abare  of 
Pyrrhus,who  treated  her  as  his  wife,  and 
^iMrried  her  to  Epime.    He  had  by  her  thrtc 
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>oa»,  Mol«MiQt,  Picltts  and  Pergwnosi  And  »f- 
terwank  rafMuiiated  ber.  After  tbis  divorce 
she  Barried  HeieBOs  son  of  Frtam,  who,  as 
heraei^  wm  aea{vtire  of  Py rrbut.  Sha  reign- 
ed vititfaiBi  orer  part  of  the  comtry,  and  be- 
esflie  Bother  by  him  of  Cestrinas.  Some 
my  that  Aatyaaax  was  killed  by  Ulyises,  and 
Eonpides  saye  that  Menelaas  put  him  to 
dn«h.  Hffmer,  IL  6,  22  and  24.— Q.  Caiab. 
1.— f^w,  jaan.%r.4a^^Hggm.  frb.  123.— 
DanK  Fkryg — (hid.  Am,  I,  d.  9,  t.  35. 
Trwi.  5,  «L  6,  ▼.  ^^-jip^Omt.  3,  e  It.— 
Pmm.  I,G.4l. 

AjmaoMicuQS,  an  opalent  penoo  of  Si- 
dlj^  fiatherto  the  historian  Timsns,  [and 
founder  of  Tauromeniflm.]  Diod.  16,  He 
awiated  TimoleoaiB  recorering  the  libertyof 
Uie  Syraeosaos.— A  general  of  Alexander, 
to  whoiB  Parmenio  gave  the  goremment  ol 
dyna.  fie  was  burnt  aliro  by  the  Samaritaus. 
Cwri,4,  €L  58od  a— -[A  brother^n  law  of  Se- 
leneos  Caffinirm  A  traitor  who  discover- 
fldtotheParthiaas  all  the  measores  of  Cras- 
ans,  and.  en  beiag  chosen  guide,  led  the  Ro- 
man amy  into  a  sttostion  Whence  there  was 
BO  modeof  esc^w.]— — A  poet  of  Byzantium, 
A  physetaa  of  Crete  in  the  age  of  Nero, 
[he  was  physician  to  the  emperor,  and  in- 
▼eniarofthe  fiunons  medidne,  called  alter 

him,  7%triaem  Jhuhonmehi.] A  sophist  of 

Ilniles,  ID  the  age  of  Diodeeian. 

AMxmomJkDAB,  or  AnftODAAVs,  a  native 
of  RfaegMun,  who  made  laws  for  the  [people 
of  Chalets  in  Macedonia.]    Ariitot. 

AraaoicftiftA^  a  danghler  of  Cephens,  king 
of  J&UnopMu  by  Casnepe.    She  was  promised 
in  marriaga  to  Phineoi,  her   uncle,  when 
N«pUino  drowoed  the  kingdom,  and  sent  a 
^aea  monster  fo  rarsffs  the  country,  because 
CasBiope  had  boasted  hersell  fairer  than  Ju- 
no and  the  Xereides.    The  oracle  of  J  opiter 
4iwnn   was  eoQsiilted,  and  nothing  could 
stop  the  resentment  of  Neptune,  if  Aodro- 
fiMsda  was  not  exposed  to  the  sea  monster. 
She  was  accordingly  tied  naked  on  a  rock, 
mnd  at  the  moment  that  the  monster  was  go- 
ing to  doTour  her,  Perseus,  who  returned 
throng  the  air  from  the  conquest  of  the  Gor- 
goBSi  saw  her,  and  was  captirated  with  her 
tMaoty.    He  promised  to  deliver  her  and  de- 
itory  the  monster,  if  he  received  her  in 
marriage  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble.    Ce- 
pheoa  eonsented,  and  Persans  changed  the  sea 
moBster  mto  a  ro^  by  showing  him  Medu- 
Ws  head,  and  untied  Andromeda  and  mar- 
ried her.    He  had  by  her  many  children,  a 
mong  whom  were  Sthenelus,  Ancsus,  and 
EiectryoB.    The  marriage    of   Andromeda 
with  Perseus  was  opposed  by  Phineus,  who 
after  a  Uoody  battle  was  changed  into  a  stone 
by  Perseus.     Some  say  that  Minerva  made 
Androflseda  a  constellation  in  heaven  after  her 
death,    rtrf.   Medusa,  Peneos. — Hygin.  tat. 
-64.— Ctr.ds  AW.  D.  2,  c.  43.--Apollotl.  V,  c. 
4.— .^Tom/.  5,  V,  638.— Propert.  3,  el.2l.— 
According  to  Pltnjf,  1. 6,  c.  31 ,  it  was  at  Jop 
pa  in  Jndma  that  Andromeda  was  tied  to  a 
T«dc    He  mentioBs  that  the  skeleton  of  the 
huge  sen  mposter,  to  whidi  she  had  been  ex- 


posed, was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaurus  and 
carefully  preserved.  The  fable  of  Andro* 
meda  and  the  sea  monster  has  l>een  explain- 
ed, by  supposing  that  she  was  courted  by  the 
captain  of  a  ship,  who  attempted  to  carry  her 
way,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interposition 
uf  another  more  faithful  lover. 

Ahdboit,  a  awB  set  over  the'  citadel  of  Sy- 
recuse  by  Dionysios.  Hermocrates  advised 
him  to  seixe  it  and  revolt  from  the  tyrant, 
which  he  refosed  to  do.  The  tyrant  pat  him 
to  death  for  not  disco venn|;  that  Hermocrates 
had  incited  hiAi  to  rebellion.  Poli/an,  5,  c. 
2.— -A  manoi  Halicamassus  who  composed 
iome  historical  workx.  PluL  in  Tkes.^—A 
native  of  E^ihesus,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Diog, 
AsDtLonlcuu  LiviFS.  Hd,  Livius. 
AvDROiricrB,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Rhodes,  who  flourished  59  years  B.  C.  He 
was  the  first  who  published  and  revised  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theo|tbrastus.  His 
periphrase  is  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which 
IS  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  L,  Bat,  16 17.  Plui. 

in  SylU A  Latin  grammarian,  whose  life 

Suetonius  has  written. An  astronomer  of 

Athens,  who  built  a  marble  octagonal  tower 
in  honour  of  the  eight  principal  winds,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  placed  a  Triton  with  a  stick 
m  his  hand,  pointing  always  to  the  side 
whence  the  wind  blew. 

AxdrofbAoi,  a  savage  nation  of  Euro- 
pean Scythia.    Herodot,  4,  c.  18,  102. 

AiTDROFOMPVS,  a  Thoban  who  killed 
Xanthus  in  single  combat  by  fraud.  Paut, 
2,  c.  18. 

AsDRos,  an  island  in  the  ^ean  sea,  known 
by  the  difierent  names  of  Epagris,  Antandros, 
Lasia  Cauros,  Hydrosia,  Nonagria.  It  ro- 
ot ived  the  name  of  Andros  from  Andro^son 
of  Anios,  one  qf  its  kings.  Who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  [and  the  name  of 
Antandros,  i.  e.  for  one  man,  from  its  baviog 
been  given  as  his  ransom  by  Ascanius  the 
son  of  ^neas,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the 

Pelasgians.  ft  is  still  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  pleasant  of  the  Grecian  isles,  and  water- 
ed with  numerous  springs,  whence  one  of  its 

ancient  names  Hydrusia.    Its  modem  name 

IS  Andro,    The  chief  town  of  the  island  wasr 

likewise  &*Ued  Androi,]     Ovid,   Met.  13,  v. 

648.— Fij^.  wEn.  3,  V.  80.    Jwt,  3,  v.  70.— 

Plin.  2,  c.  103.    Mtla,  1  and  2. 
AsDROBTHuiiKS,  a  govemor  of  Tbessaly, 

who  favoured  the  interest  of  Pompey.    Hia 

was  conquered  by  J.  Cicsar.     Ceu.  3.  Bell. 

Cw.  e.  80. — ' — A  statuary  of  Thebes.    Pans. 

10,  c.  19. A  geographer  in  the  age  of  A- 

lexander. 

AffBRoTtoif,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Attica,  and  a  treatise  on  agriculture. 

Plin.  "Pans  10,  c.  8. 

AifSMOLiA,  >   city  of  Phocis,  aAerwarJs 

called  Hyampolis.  [now  Jamboli.]     Strab, 
AHCELioir,  a  statuary,  who  made  ApoUo^a 

statue  at  Delphi.    Patu.2,  c.  32. 

AngItks,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into 

the  S.rymon,  [above   Amphipdis.]  Hcrodof.- 
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Aug  LI,  [a  people  of  GermaDy  at  the  base 
of  the  Cherionesus  Cimbrica,  in  the  country 
answering:  now  to  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  DuUhy  of  Holstein,  From  them  the 
KosU^  have  derived  their  namje.  There  ii^ 
stilj  ajL  the  present  day  in  that  quarter,  a  dis- 
trict called  Angtln*  Tacif.  Germ.  40  — vid. 
Saxones.] 

AvGRiTS,  [a  river  of  Ulyricum,  pursuing  a 
nortiiern  course,  accordia|;  to  Herodotus,  and 
joining  the  Brongus,  which  floW3  iuto  the 
Danube]     HtrfmL  4,  c.  49. 

Anguitia,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  between  the  lake  Pucinus  and  Alba. 
[The  name  is  derived,  according  to  Solinus, 
Irom  a  sister  of  Circe  who  dwelt  in  the  vi- 
cinity. It  is  now  Sihoa  (jTAUbi.  The  Matsi, 
especially  those  of  them  who  dwelt  near  this 
-wood,  are  said  by  the  ancient  writers  to  have 
possessed  power  over  serpents,  and  never  to 
have  been  injured  by  them.]  SiU  3. — f^irg- 
^aEn.  7,v.759- 

Ahia,  a  Roman  widow,  celebrated  for  her 
be-iuty.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  to 
marry  again.  No,  said  she,  if  I  marry  a  m?m 
as  aifectionate  as  my  first  husband,  I  shall  be 
apprehensive  for  bis  death  ;  and  if  he  is  bad, 
why  have  him,  after  such  a  kind  and  indul 
^eut  one  ? 

AifickTVs,  a  iireedmaa  who  directed  the 
edncationof  Nero,  and  became  the  instrument 
of  his  crimes.    Stiet,  in  J^cr, 

Abiicia,  a  family  at  Rome,  which  in  the 
floorishing  iimes  of  the  republic,  produced 
many  brave  and  illustrious  citizens.  «—»Are- 
lationof  Atticu*.    C.  J^epos, 

Avicius  Oalutb,  triamj>hed  over  the  11- 
l^rrians  and  their  king  Gentius,  and  was  pro- 

pr»tor  of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  585. A  consul 

with  Corn.  Cethegus,  A.  U.  C.  594. Pro- 
bus,  a  BLoman  consul  in  the  fourth  century, 
famous  for  his  humanity. 

AnIgrus,  t«  river  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  to 
the  north  of  Lepreum.  Near  this  river  was 
a  cavern,  called  the  cave  of  the  nymphs  Ani- 
grides  or  Anigriades,  and  it  was  pretended 
that  any  person  who  had  a  complaint  of  the 
8kio,mtght  be  cared,  if,  after  having  sacrificed 
to  the  nymphs  and  rubbed  his  body  well,  he 
8wam  over  the  Anigrus.  The  river  in  fact 
would  seem  to  have  possessed  some  mineral 
properties,  as  Pausanias  and  Strabo  speak  of 
an  unpleasant  imell  emitted  from  it,  which 
the  latter  states  was  perceptible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  20 stadia.  The  natives  however  ac- 
counted for  the  smell  by  a  tradition  that  Chi- 
ron or  some  one  of  the  centaurs  washed  in 
the  stream  the  wounds  which  Hercules  had 
inflicted,  and  that  the  water  was  hence  infect- 
ed with  the  poison  of  the  Hydra. — Patu.  5, 
c.  5.— S(raA.8.] 

Acrfo  and  AirlEir,  now  the  Tecerone^  h 
river  of  Italy,  flowing  through  the  country  of 
Tiber,  and  fallmg  into  the  river  Tiber,  about 
three  miles  north  of  Rome.  It  receives  its 
name,  as  some  suppose,  from  Anius  a  kin^  of 
Ktruha,  who  drowned  himself  there  when  he 
could  not  recover  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
carried  away.    [This  river  is  celebrated  for 


its  beautiful  castades  at  the  town  of  Tibv* 
<ir  Tivolu]  Siat,  1.  Sylv.  3,  v.  20. — f^wg> 
wEn.  7,  V.  683 — Strab.  b.—Horal.  1,  od.  7,  ¥• 
13.— /^/u/.  dt  Fori.  Rom. 

AviTOKGis,  a  city  of  Spain,  near  whicb  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Asdrobal  uid  fft^ 
Scipos.  [Stral>o  calls  it  Conistorgia,  a  99tm 
given  to  it  from  its  being  amoQg  the  ContMV 
Anitorgis  was  applied  toit,fromitsbein|;iiiv 
the  Anas.    Strab.  3.  Liv  25,  c.  32j 

Aniits,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Rhea,  iqp 
king  of  pelosy  and  father  of  Andrus.  He  kfi 
by  Dorippe  three  daughters,  Oeao,  Spenafc 
and  Elais,  to  whom  Bacchus  had  given  tte 
power  of  changing  what;ever  they  plea«ed  i$* 
to  wine,  corn,  and  oil.  When  AgameMRMi 
went  to  the  Trqjan  war,  he  wished  tp  <mtif 
them  with  him  to  supply  his  army  witb  mk 
visions;  but  they  complained  to  BaomVi 
who  changed  them  into  doves.  OviiL  JftU 
13,  V.  642^Dionif$.  Hal.  l.—Diod.  6. — ng. 
ACn,  3«  V.  80. 

Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  tiie  $th 
mans  instituted  festivals.  She  waa,accQrda|g 
to  some,  Anna  the  daughter  of  Belua  a9Hi£« 
terof  Dido,  who,  after  her  sister>  death,  iUl 
from  Carthage,  which  Jarhas  bad  beaie§Mk 
and  came  to^taly,  where  ^neas  met  h«r»|pi 
he  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  Tijb^»  mI 
gave  her  an  honourable  receptiooifpr thekW* 
nesses  she  had  shown  him  when  he  Wf«  $$ 
Carthage.  Laving,  the  wife  o(  M^ik^^tftiM 
jealovia  of  the  tender  treatment  whicli  HPip 
shown  to  Anna,  and  meditated  her  roio*  tyw 
was  appriied  of  t^  by  her  sister  i^  a  drevun, 
and  she  fled  to  the  river  N  amicus,  of  fi%ieh 
she  became  a  deity,  and  ordered  the  ioliebjt- 
ants  of  the  country  to  call  bejr  Ann^  Ptrtm^ 
na^  because  she  would  rema^i  for  ever  undnr 
the  waters.  Her  festivals  were  perfgmfd 
with  mauy  rejoicings,  and  the  females  oAfm, 
in  the  midst  of  their  cheerfulness,  forgot  Hiipr 
natural  decency.  They  were  introdace^  io- 
to  Rome,  and  celebrated  the  15th  of  Mmn^ 
The  Romans  generally  sacrificed  to  |ier«  to 
obtain  a  long  and  happy  life ;  and  hence  ^ 
words  Annare  and  Perennare.  Some  have 
supposed  Anna  to  be  the  mcnm,  ^fiit4z  nuM- 
bus  impUat  annum ;  others  caU  her  Themiav 
or  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  some- 
times Maia.  Another  more  received  opinion 
maintains,  that  Anna  was  an  old  indnstcloBs 
woman  of  Bovills>  who,  when  the  Romany- 
pulace  had  fled  from  the  city  tomountSacer, 
brought  them  cakes  every  day;  for  which 
kind  treatment  the  Romans,  when  peace  was 
re-established,  decreed  immortal  honours  to 
her  whom  they  called  Perennaa6;io>enfiito/e 
ruUut^  and  who,  as  they  supposed,  vras  he- 
come  one  of  their  deities.  Ovid.  Fail.  3,  v. 
659,  kc.^Sa  8,  V.  73.— Ftr^.  wEn.  4,  v.  9, 
20,  421,  and  500. 

Arha  CoMHEirA,  a  princess  of  Constan- 
tinople, known  to  the  world  for  the  Greek 
h  istory  wh  ich  she  wrote  of  her  father  Alexi  • 
as  emperor  of  the  east.  The  character  of 
this  history  is  not  very  high  (or  authenticity 
or  beauty  of  composition ;  the  historian  is  loit 
in  the  daogh^^,^^a^^s^e^<^of  simplicity  of 
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ityto  and  Barratire,  as  Gibbon  says,  an  dabor 
tts  afiectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betray? 
in  every  pa»e  tbe  Tanity  of  a  female  author, 
[and  jH  it  forms  an  oaefal  contrast  to  the  de- 
gndiog  ind  partial  statements  of  the  Latin 
hiftoriaiis  of  the  time.]  Tbe  best  edition  of 
Anna  Cosmena,  is  that  of  Paris,  folio,  1651 

AMMXV9,  a  Roman  family  which  war 
labdirided  into  tbe  Lncani,  Senecae,  Floris, 

Aff2fil.Ks,  a  chronological]  history  which 
grres  an  account  of  all  the  important  events 
of  every  year  in  a  state,  without  entering  into 
tbe  canies  wlacb  produced  them.  The  an- 
ub  of  Tacitm  may  be  considered  in  this  light, 
latheftrAages  of  Rome,  the  writing  of  the 
anznls  was  one  of  the  daties  and  privileges  of 
tbelugb-priest ;  whence  tbey  have  been  called 
Annales  Maximi,  from  the  priest  Fonti/ex 
Maximal,  who  consecrated  tbein,  and  gave 
fhem  as  tnily  genoioe  and  atithentic.  [The 
AnoaJet  Maximi  consisted  of  80  books.  They 
were  most  of  them  destroyed  in  the  burning 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  After  the  time  of 
Sylla,  tbe  pontifices  seem  to  hat<)  dropt  the 
eiistom  ofcompfling  annals.  Several  private 
penoos,  however,  as  Cato,  Piclor,  Horten 
sfa8,aadTacttiis,coniposed  historical  accounts 
ef  Jtoman  a&irs,  which  from  their  similarity 
to  the  former  they  likewne  styled  Annals.] 

AjrvlLn  LEX,  settled  tbe  age  at  which, 
among  ti^  Rotnans,  a  citizen  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  etercne  the  offices  of  the  state. 
Hiii  law  originated  in  Athens,  and  was  in 
tmdttced  in  Rome. 

AvKiAHOS,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

A^KtsAL,  a  cdebrated  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, son  of  Amilear.  He  was  educatedin 
hit  &tfaer's  camp,  and  inured  from  his  early 
jears  (o  tbe  laboors  of  the  field.  He  passed 
info  Spam  when  nine  years  old,  and  at  the 
raqneit  of  bis  father,  took  a  solemn  oath  he 
sever  wonld  be  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 
After  has  fother*^  dettth,  be  was  appointed 
ever  the  cavalry  in  Spain  :  and  some  time 
after,  Dpon  the  death  of  Asdrubal,  he  was  in- 
vested with  tbe  command  of  all  the  armies 
efCarthage,  tboogb  not  yet  in  the  25th  year 
of  Ids  ^e.  In  three  years  of  continual  sac- 
€ess,be  snlxlaed  nil  the  nations  of  Spain  which 
oi^osed  tbe  Carthaginian  power,  and  took 
S^^:sntiim  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  The 
c^  wasmalliaiioe  with  the  Romans,  and  its 
^  was  tbe  caose  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
vhicfa  Amubnl  prepared  to  support  with  all 
tbe  cenrage  and  prudence  of  a  consummate 
S^aeia].  He  levied  three  large  armies,  one  of 
^iiA  be  sent  to  Africa,  be  left  another  in 
Spin,  and  marcbed  at  the  head  of  the  third 
towards  Italy.  This  army  some  have  calcu- 
latfd  at  20,000  foot  and  6,000  horse;  others 
>«y  OotHconsisted  of  100,000  footand  20,000 
boi^  Ltr.  21,  c  38.  He  came  to  the  Alps 
vhicfa  were  deemed  almost  inaccessible,  and 
bad  never  beei^  passed  over  l>efbre  him  but 
by  Hcrcoles,  and  after  much  trouble  gained 
Ibt  top  in  nine  days.  He  conquered  the  nn- 
<>rtBttd  iuhnbitants  that  opposed  his  passage, 
MdaftBTthe  amazing  loss  of  30,000  men,  made 


bis  way  so  easy,  by  softening  the  rocks  With 
fire  an4  vinegar,  that  ^to  his  armed  elephants 
descended  the  mountains  without  danger  err 
difficulty,  wb6re  H  man  disencumbered  of  his 
arms,  could  not  Walk  before  in  safety.    [An- 
nibal,  accotf'diog  to  most  authorities,  passed 
into  Italy  over  the  Cottian  Alps.    The  more 
accurate  opinion,  however,  b  in  favonr  df  the 
modem  Mont  Cenis.  tid,  Alpes.    The  man* 
ner  in  which  this  passitge  is  said  to  have  bden 
effected  by  him,  is  rejected  by  many  siUthors 
as  fictitious.    Folybius  is  altogether  silent  on 
the  subject.    Pliny,  it  is  true,  makes  mention 
of  tbe  quality  of  vinegar  above  alluded  to,  but 
whence  could  Annibal  have  procured  a  suf- 
ficient supply  for  bis  [iurpose? — After  having 
crossed  the  Alps,  the  Carthaginian  comman- 
der was  opposed  by  tbe  Romans  as  soon  as  he 
entered  upon  the  plahis  of  Italy,  the  first  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  thd  banks  of  the  Ticinus, 
the  consul  r.  Corn.  Scipio  commanding  the 
Romans.    Victory  declared  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  Scipio  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  field  severely  wounde«l.    A  second  battle 
was  fobght  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia,  in 
whi'  h  Annibai  conquered  the  united  forces 
of  the  consuls  Scipio  and  Sempronius.    After 
wintering  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  drawing 
over  to  his  cause  the  greater  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants, he  invaded  Etruria.     Here  at  the 
lake    Trasi menus   be  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  the  consul  Flaminius,]  and  soon 
after  met  the  two  consuls  C.  Terentius  and 
L.  ^milios  at  Canne.     His  army  consist- 
ed  of  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse  when  he 
engaged  the  Romans  at   the  celebrated  bat- 
tle of  Cannsa     The  slaughter  was  so  great, 
that  no  less  than  40,000  Romans  were  kill- 
ed, and  the  conqueror  made  a   brid.  e  with 
the  dead  carcasses ;  and  as  a  sign  of  his  vic- 
tory, he  Sent  to  Carthage  three  bushels  of 
gold  rings  which  had  been  taken  from  6630 
Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle.    [Annibai 
has  been  censured  for  not  immediately  march- 
ing to  Rome  after  this  victory.    So  consum- 
mate a  commander,  however,  as  he  uodr  ubt- 
edly  was,  could  scarcely  have  neglected  doing 
this,  had  he  not  been  influenced  by  some  pow- 
erful motiv*»  which  delayed  his  approach  to 
the  capital     It  is  very  probable  that  \ifi  felt 
the  necessity  of  giving  his  soldiers  some  re- 
pose after  so  hard  fought  a  battle,  and  was 
conscious  that  they  were  in  no  condition  im- 
mediately to  take  the  field  against  fresh  and 
desperate    opponents.      Beside?,  the  check 
whifth  he  had  received  at  Spoletum  in  Um- 
hria,  must  have  taught  him  how  ill-fitted  his 
army  was  for  the  operations  of  a  siege.]   The 
delay  of  Annibai  gave  the  enemy  spirit  and 
boldness,  and  when  at  last  he  approached  the 
walhof  Rome,  he  was  informed  that  the  piece 
of  ground  on  which  his  army  then  stood,  was 
selling  at  a  high  price  in  the  Roman  forum. 
After  hovering  for  some  time  round  the  city, 
be  retired  to  Capua,  where  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers  soon  forgot  to  conquer  in  the  pleasures 
and  riot  of  this  luxurious  city.  From  that  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  said,  and  with  proprie- 
ty, that  Capua  Was  aCannseto  AnnibaU  Af- 
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ter  the  battle  of  Camue  the  Romans  became 
more  eaatioiu,  and  when  the  dictator  Fabias 
MaximaB  had  defied  the  artifice  as  well  as  the 
l^oar  of  Annibal,  thej began  to  look  for  bet- 
ter times.  Marcellas,  who  saoceeded  Fabius 
in  the  field,  first  taaght  the  Romans  at  Nda 
that  Annibal  was  not  inrineible.  After  many 
important  debates  in  the  senate,  it  was  de 
«reed,  that  war  should  be  carried  into  Africa, 
to  remove  Annibal  from  the  ^tes  of  Rome  ; 
and  [Publitjs  Cornelias  Scipio,the  son  of  him 
who  commanded  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of 
Tidnusy]  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the 
pUn,  was  empowered  to  pat  it  into  ezecation. 
When  Carthage  saw  the  enemy  on  her  coasts, 
she  recalled  Anuibal  from  Italy  :  and  that 
great  general  is  said  to  have  left  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  a  country,  which  daring  sixteen 
years  he  had  kept  under  continaid  alaruis, 
and  which  he  could  almost  call  his  own.  He 
and  Scipio  met  near  Carthage,  and  after  a 
parley,  in  which  neither  would  give  the  pre 
ference  to  his  enemy,  they  determined  to  come 
to  a  general  engagement.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  Zama :  Scipio  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  20,000  were  killed 
and  the  same  number  made  prisoners.  Ann i • 
baU  after  he  had  lost  the  day,  fled  to  Adru- 
metuni,  and  soon  after  this  decisive  battle, 
the  Romans  granted  peace  to  Carthage,  on 
hard  conditions.  [ Annibal^  credit,  howerer, 
was  not  destroyed  among  his  countrymen  hy 
the  issde  of  this  battle.  He  was  employed  by 
them  in  some  other  military  operations,  un- 
til the  Roman  senate  refusing  to  deliver  up 
the  hostages  while  he  was  suffered  to  re 
main  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  was  oom< 
polled  to  lay  down  his  command.  After  this 
he  was  employed  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  dis- 
played as  great  abilities  here  as  he  had  done 
in  military  affairs.  He  regulated  the  finan- 
ces, eorrected  abuses,  ezposiBd  various  frauds, 
apd'would  eventually  have  proved  of  more 
real  service  to  his  country  than  he  had  been 
while  leading  her  armies,  had  not  this  bold 
and  honest  line  of  conduct  rendered  him  so 
onpopular  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Africa.  At  Tyre  lie  was  received  with  the 
greatest  distinction.  Thence  he  passed  lo 
Antiochus  at  Aotiocb,  aod  umd  him  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans.  Annibal*s  advice  to 
the  monarch  was,  that  Italy  should  be  made 
the  seat  of  war,  for  the  conducting  of  which 
he  offered  his  services.  Antiochus,  however, 
datrusting  his  sincerity,  adopted  a  difiSsrent 
plan  of  operations,  was  conquered,  and  the 
surrender  of  Annibal  was  stipulated  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  peace.  He  escaped  however 
to  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  whom  he  incited 
to  make  war  on  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus. 
Eamenea  complaining  to  the  Romans,  the 
latter  sent  an  embassy  to  Prusias,  aod  among 
other  things,  demanded  that  Annibal  should 
be  delivered  up.]  Aparty  of  soldiers,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  order,  were  sent  to  seiae  An- 
nibal, who,  when  he  heard  that  his  hoose 
was  besieged  on  every  side,  and  all  means  of 
escape  fruitless,  took  a  dose  of  poison,  which 
ho  alwa/s  Carried  with  him  in  a  riiir  on  his 
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fioger,  and  as  he  breathed  his  last,  exdaimedf 
Solmnui  dtuiumd  eur&  paputum  Aomamun, 
quando  mortem  tenU  exputare  longum  cui' 
9tt,  He  died  in  his  70th  year,  accordmg  to 
some,  about  182  years  B.  C.  That  year  wai 
famous  for  the  death  of  the  three  greatest 
l^nerals  of  the  age,  Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Phi* 
lopcemen.  The  death  of  so  formidable  a  ri- 
val was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicings  in  Rome  % 
he  had  always  been  a  profused  enemy  to  the 
Roman  name,  and  ever  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy its  power.  If  he  shone  in  the  fidd,  be 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  studies.  He 
was  taught  Greek  by  Sosilus  a  Lacedcmo- 
lian.  wal  he  even  wrote  some  books  in  tbst 
language  on  different  subjects.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  lifo  of  Annibal,  whom  the  Ro- 
mans wished  so  many  times  to  destroy  by 
perfidy,  was  never  attempted  by  any  one  k 
his  soldiers  or  countrymen.  He  made  him* 
self  as  conspicuous  in  the  government  of  the 
sUte,  as  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  thoogbhis 
enemies  reproached  him  with  the  rudeoesiof 
laughing  in  the  Carthaginian  senate,  wfaHe 
''Very  senator  was  bathed  in  tears  forfts 
misfor  unes  of  the  country,  Annibal  deteM 
himself  by  saying,  that  in  him,  who  had  beia 
bred  all  his  life  in  a  camp,  ought  to  be  ^ 
pensed  with  all  the  more  polished  feeliqgief 
a  capital  He  was  so  apprehensive  iorlas 
safe^,  that  when  be  was  in  Bithynia,  kis 
house  was  fortified  like  a  cattle,  and  en  efwy 
side  there  were  secret  doors  whiA  coaU 
give  immediate  escape  if  his  life  was  ever  at- 
tempted. When  he  quitted  Italy,  and  eob 
barked  on  board  a  vessel  for  Afrioai  he  lo 
strongly  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his  pilot, 
who  told  him  that  tiie  lofty  mountain 
which  appeared  at  a  distance  was  a  promoa* 
tory  of  Sicily,  that  he  kOled  him  on  the  spot; 
aod  when  he  was  convinced  of  hit  latal  m9t% 
he  gave  a  magnificent  burial  to  the  man  «Mi 
he  had  so  falsely  murdered,  and  called  ^ 
promontory  by  his  name  [Pylorus.]  Hi 
labours  which  he  sustained,  and  the  iailt- 
mency  of  the  weather  to  which  he  ezpoMl 
himself  in  crossing  the  Alps,  so  weaks—t 
one  of  his  eyes,  that  he  ever  aftar  lost  the  mi 
of  it  The  Romans  have  celebrated  the  hi* 
manity  of  Annibal,  who,  after  the  battle  af 
Cannae,  sought  the  body  of  the  &llen  comol 
[iEmilius]  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  beo- 
oured  it  with  a  funeral  becoming  the  dignity 
of  Rome,  He  performed  the  same  frieaAy 
oflSees  to  the  remains  of  Maroellos  and  TB>. 
Gracchus,  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  He  of* 
ten  blamed  the  unsettled  measures  of  bis 
country;  and  when  the  enemy  had  thrown 
into  his  camp  the  head  of  his  brother  Asdro* 
bal,  who  had  been  conquered  as  became  from 
Spain  with  a  reinforcement  into  Italy,  Anni- 
bal said  that  the  Carthaginian  arms  would 
no  longer  meet  with  their  usoal  success.  Ja- 
venal,  in  speaking  of  AnnilMd,  obsarvet,  that 
the  ring  which  caused  his  death  made  a  'doe 
atonement  to  the  Romans  for  the  many  thou- 
sand rings  which  had  been  sent  to  Cartbaca 
after  the  battle  of  Cann«.  Annibal,  when  m 
Spain,  married  a  woman  of  Cattailo.    The 
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KoBuuM  cBtertaiDed  such  a  high  ^nkm  of 
lum  mi «  ooamander,  thai  Scipio  who  con- 
quered him,  calls  hia  the  greatest  general 
thttt  ever  Jired^  and  gi^es  the  second  rank  to 
Pjntet  the  £pirot,and  places  himself  the 
next  to  these  m  merit  and  ahOities.  It  is 
piaiB  that  thefailare  of  Anmhal's  expedition 
in  Italy  did  net  arise  from  hts  neglcot,  bat 
froa  that  ef  his  conatrymeBy  who  gave  him 
no  amstnnce ;  §ar  from  imitating  tlMir  ene- 
mica  of  Rome,  who  even  raised  in  one  year 
It  kgsoos  to  ^>pose  the  iormidable  Caitha' 
ginian.  Livy  has  painted  the  oharacter  of 
Aanibal  like  an  enemy,  and  it  is  moch  to  be 
lameated  Ihetthb  greathistorian  baa  withheld 
the  tribate  doe  to  the  merits  and  virtues  of 
the  greaLieat  of  generals.  C.  J^^p.  in  viiA. — 
X^-  21 ,  22,  kc^Pivt.  in  FUmin*  kc-^ut- 
fm.  ^  c  4.^~SiL  ItoL  1,  Xcc — Jlppian. — 
wFTi^ruf  S  and  Xn-Pof^.^Diod.—Jw.  10,  v. 
139,  Aie.  FaLMax^^H^ni.  4,  Od.  A.-^Apod, 
16,  The  son  of  the  great  Annibal,  was 
seat  by  Himilco  to  Lilybeam,  which  tras  be- 
sieged by  the  Romans,  to  keep  the  Sicilians 
in  their  doty.  Pol^.  1.^-— A  Carthaginian 
gener^  lonef  Aadmbal,  commonly  called  of 
Rhodes,  above  150  years  before  the  birth  of 
the  great  Annibal.  JuUin.  19,  o.  2. — Xen&ph. 
QuL  Groe.— A  son  of  Giscon,  and  grand 
voaof  Anulcar,  sent  by  the  CarthagiBians  to 
the  asm'itaDCB  of  JEgatta  a  town  of  Sicily. 
He  was  overpowereil  by  Uermocrates,  an  ex- 
iled Syracasan.     Jwttm.  2S  and  23. A 

Carth^viniaii,  soniamed  Senior.  He  was 
cenqaeved  by  the  cemid,  C.  Salpit.  Pater- 
cnloe,  ia  Sar&aia,  and  hmig'on  a  cross  by  his 
GO«iiftrymen  lor  his  ill  soceess. 

Araxc^Ris,  [a  phflosopher  of  Cjrrene  and 
dianple  of  Acjs^ppoa.  He  so  for  receded  from 
the  dochtDe  ofius  master,  as  to  acknowledge 
the  JBerit  of  filial  piety,  friendship,  and  pa- 
triotisB,  and  to  allow  that  a  wise  man  might 
retain  the  possestioo  of  himself  in  the  mklst 
of  external  troables  ;  but  he  inherited  so 
moeh  of  Ins  frivoloas  taste  as  to  value  him- 
self i^oa  the  most  trivial  accomplishments, 
particiilariy  o^on  bis  dexterity  in  being  able 
to  drrre  aeiianot  twice  round  a  coarse  in  the 
nme  ring.  EnfiM.  Hirt,  PhU,  Vol.  1,  p. 
1M.J 

Ammo  mid  Hajtvo,  a  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral oanqncred  in  Spain  by  Seipio,  and  sent  to 
Borne.  He  was  son  of  ^miloar,  whom  An- 
nifeal  scat  privately  over  the  Rhone  to  con* 
quer  the  Gaols.  £n;.21,  c27.<— — A  Car- 
thagmiaa  who  taught  birds  to  sing  **  Anno  is 
a  god,*^  after  which  he  restored  them  to  their 
native  l&effty;  bat  the  birds  lost  with  their 
slavery  what  they  had  been  taoght^  JEHan. 
F'.H.viLUb.c  30.^— [ACarthayniancem- 
niander  sent  forth  to  plant  colomes  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa.  He  ia  supposed  by 
Manoert  to  have  discovered  as  Car  as  the 
4th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  same  wri- 
ter maikes  him  to  have  been  a  little  prior  to 
Ihetiagm  of  Herodotus.  According  to  Dod- 
wtQ,  however,  he  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexan- 
der sr  aht^  alW ;  and  according  to  Vosiios,' 
^bqrfly  aft]^  the  Trdjan  war.  Hanift  wrote 
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an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  the  Punic 
language,  which  was  translated  into  Greek. 
Many  consider  the  whole  work  as  devoid  of 
authenticity,  and  ascribe  it  to  a  Sicilian  Greek; 
Mannert,  however,  successfully  defends  iti 
credibility.  It  was  first  published  by  Fro- 
ben,  1533,  and  afterwards  ia  Hodson^s  Oeo* 
grwph*'Vet,  Scriptora  Onset  mtaorea,  10©8.— 

MamurL  Ane,  Oeogr.  Vol.  1,  p.  47.] 

Another  banished  from  Carthage  for  taming 
a  lion  for  his  own  amusement,  which  was  in- 
terpreted as  if  he  wished  to  aspire  to  sove- 
reign power.  PHn.  8,  c.  16.— This  name 
was  common  to  many  Carthaginians,  who 
signalized  themselves  among  their  country- 
men during  the  Punic  wars  against  Rome^ 
and  in  their  wars  against  the  Sicilians.  Lir. 
^,  27,  &c. 

An opjBA,  [a  mountain  of  Greece,  part  of 
the  chain  of  Oeta.  A  small  pass  in  this  moon- 
tain»  called  by  the  same  name,  formed  a  com- 
munication between  Thessaly  and  the  country 
of  the  Epicnemidlau  LocrL  Uerod,  7»  c. 
216.] 

Ajrsxa,  a  Roman  poet  whom  Ovid,  Tritt^ 
3,  el.  1,  V.  495,  calls  bold  and  impertinent^ 
Virgil  and  Propertius  are  said  to  have  play- 
ed upon  his  name  with  some  degree  of  sever!-' 

AasiBARii,  a  people  of  Germany.  Tacit ^ 
Ann.  13,  c  55. 

Artaas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  said  that 
the  neighine  of  a  horse  was  far  preferable  to 
the  music  oflsmenias,  a  famous  musician  who 
had  been  taken  captive.    Phit. 

AtfTMVS,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra 
and  Neptune.  He  was  sostrong  in  wrestling, 
that  he  boasted  that  he  would  erect  a  tem|Je 
to  his  father  with  the  skulls  of  his  conquered 
antagonists.  Hercules  attacked  him,  and  at 
he  received  new  strength  from  his  mother  as 
often  as  he  touched  tiie  ground,  the  hero  liff-' 
ed  him  up  in  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to 
death  in  his  arms.     lAtcan.  4,  v.  598. — SlaC. 

6.  Tkeb.  V.  893.— Jw».  3,  v.  88. -[A  p)ver- 

nor  of  Libya  and  Ethiopia  under  Osins.] 

[AiTTJBOPdLis,  a  city  of  Thebais  on  thft 
eastern  side  of  tbe  NUe,  named  after  An^ 
tseus.    It  is  called  now  KauHl'KfM>ara.] 

ANTAGdRA9,  a  Rhodian  poet,  much  ad- 
mired by  Aotigonas.  One  day  as  he  was 
cooking  some  fish,  tbe  king  asked  him  whe«> 
ther  Homer  ever  dressed  any  meals  when  he 
was  recording  the  actions  of  Agamemnon  ? 
And  do  you  think,  replied  the  poet,  that  he 
ever  inquired  whether  any  individual  dressed 
fish  in  his  army  ?    Pltit.  Symp,  k  Apoph. 

AiriALciDAS,  of  Sparta,  eon  of  Leon,  was 
sent  into  Persia,  where  he  made  a  peace  with 
Artaxerxes  very  dimdvantageous  to  his  couU'^ 
try,  by  which,  B.  C.  387,  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  became  tributary  to  the  Persian  mo- 
narch. Paxa.  9,  c.  1,  Ssc—Diod.  14-— P/w/. 
in  Artax. 

Antasdros,  now  St,  DimUri^Jji  city  of 
Troas  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulfof  Adra- 
myttinm.  The  Cimmerians  are  said  to  have 
possessed  it  for  a  cpntury,  and  to  have  mf„ f 
It  their  pU06  of  arms.  Acoordrng  to  Seridus, 
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it  Wfts  foanded  by  iohabitants  of  Aodroe, 
driven  from  their  island  by  a  sedition.  Some 
place  it  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.]  Sirab,  13. 
— 3f«/a.  1,  c.  18. 

Airrsirs  PuBLnrs  was  appointed  oyer 
Syria  by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sedition 
and  conspiracy,  and  drank  poison,  which 
operating  slowly,  obliged  him  to  ofMi  his 
reins.*    Tacit.  An,  13,  kc, 

AirTKMKiB,  a  city  of  the  Sabines  [at  the 
confluence  of  the  Anio  and  Tiber.]  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  V.  631.  Dionys,  Hal. 

AvTEROR,  a  Trojan  prince  related  to 
Priam.  It  is  said  that  daring  the  Trojan  war, 
he  always  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Greeks,  and  chiefly  with  Menelaus  and 
Ulysses.  In  the  council  of  Priam,  Homer  in- 
troduces him  as  advising  the  Trojans  to  re- 
store Helen,  and  conclude  the  war.  Head- 
vised  Ulysses  to  carry  away  the  Trojan  pal- 
ladium, and  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  make 
the  wooden  horse,  which,  at  his  persuasion 
was  brought  into  the  city  of  Troy  by  a  breach 
made  in  the  walls.  Mnean  has  been  accus- 
ed of  being  a  partner  of  hit  guilt;  and  the 
night  that  Troy  was  taken,  they  had  a  num- 
ber of  Greeks  stationed  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses  to  protect  them  from  harm.  [After 
the  destruction  of  his  country,  Antenor,  ac- 
cordii^  to  a  fabulous  account,  led  a  colony  of 
Heneti,  a  people  of  Faphlagonia,  into  Italy, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  where^  ezpellins 
the  Euganei  from  their  possessions,  he  settled 
in  them  and  founded  ratavium  or  Padua,] 
His  children  were  also  concerned  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  displayed  much  valour  against 
the  Greeks.  Their  names  were  Polybius, 
Acamas,  Agenor,  and  according  to  others,  Po- 
lydamas  and  Helicaon.  Liv.  I,  c.  1. — Plin. 
3,  c.  13.  "Virg,  ^n,  1,  v.  24^.— Tiici/.  16, 
c.  21.— flbmer,  72.3,  7,8,  U. --Ovid,  Met,  13. 
•^Dklyi,  Crtt,  5*'—Daru,  Phryg,  6*-~iS/ra6. 

13.— DfOfi^.  Hal.  1.— PaiM.  10,  c  27. 

^  Cretan  who  wrote  a  history  of  bis  country. 
JElian. 

AwT£ao8,  (*rrt  and  s^*;,)  a  son  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  He  was  not,  as  the  derivation  of 
his  name  implies,  a  deity  that  presided  over 
an  opposition  to  love^  but  he  was  the  god  of 
mutual  love  and  of  mutual  tenderness.  Ve- 
nus had  complained  to  Themis,  that  her  son 
Cupid  always  continued  a  child,  and  was  told 
that  if  be  had  another  brother,  he  would 
grow  up  in  a  short  spaoe  of  time.  As  soon  as 
Anteros  was  bom,  Cupid  felt  his  strength  iu' 
crease,  and  his  wmgs  enlarge ;  but  if  ever  his 
brother  was  at  a  distance  from  him,  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  his  ancient  shape.  From 
this  circumstance  it  is  seen,  that  return  of  pas- 
sion gives  vigour  to  love.  Anteros  had  a  tem- 
ple at  Athens  raised  to  his  honour,  when  Mo- 
les had  experienced  the  coldness  and  disdain 
of  Timjuoims,  whom  he  passionately  esteem- 
ed, and  for  whom  he  had  killed  himself,  vid. 
Mel«.  Cupid  and  Anteros  are  often  repre- 
sented striving  to  seise  a  palm-tree  from  one 
a^tber«  to  teach  us  that  true  love  always  en- 
deavoon  to  overcome  by  kindness  and  grati- 
tude. They  were  alwayt  painted  in  the 
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Greek  academies,  to  inform  the  soholnrm 
it  is  tbe&  immediate  duty  to  be 
their  teachers,  and  to  reward  their 
with  love  and  reverence.  [The original] 
ing  of  the  name  Anteros  is,  the  Dei^ 
avenjg;es  slighted  love.     By  later  writ 
appl^  to  a  brother  of  Cupid,  but  in 
opposition  to  him ;  and  in  the  palsettra 
he  was  represei4/ed  contending  with 
The  signification  of  mutual  k>«e  itemly 
to  the  word  by  later  writers,  m 
Boettiger.  Pausau.  1, 30.  td.  6, 2a~P^ 

Er0t,  20.] A  grammarian  of  Al< 

in  the  age  oi  the  emperor  Claudius. 

AsTHRA,  a  town  of  Achaia.    Pt 
18. Of  Messenia,  Id*  4,  c.  31. 

Ahth^as,  a  son  of  Eumelus,  killed 
tempting  to  sow  corn  from  the  chariot  d 
tolemos  drawn  by  dragons.    Pons.  7, 

Akthbdoh,  a  city  of  BoBotia,  [st 
the  north-east  of  Mount  Mcasapiut.] 
ceived  its  name  from  the  flowery  plait 
surrounded  it,  or  from  Anthedon,  « 
nymph.   [In  the  midst  of  the  city  wa 
pie  of  the  Cabiri,  and  near  it  a  sacred 
of  Ceres  and  a  temple  of  Prosecpma 
her  statue  in  white  marble.    It  bsKl      __ 
temple  of  Bacchus.]    Paut.  7,  c  10»  L  %«. 

22. [  A  town  of  Falestina,  oaUad    '      " 

grippias,  on  the  sea  coast  to  the 
of  Gaza.    Herod  gave  it  the  seoond 
honour  of  A«:rippa.    It  is  now  ealled 
Strab,  4.-^PUn,  4,  c.  7.] 

Anthela*  a    town  near  [the 
Thermopylae,  and  watered  by  the-  Ai 
near  which  Ceres  and  Amphiotyon  IttiA 
temple.    Herodoi,  7,  o.  176. 

AHTHfiMis,  [one  of  the  nnnrnw  of  the  iilend 
ofSamos.]    Strab.lO. 

ANTBiMvn,  a  dty  of  Maoedenie.  [to  iW 
north-east  of  The88alonioa.1 

AnTHSMvgiA,  a  city  of  MetopotMye^  [to 
the  south-east  of  Samosata,  and  juat  belew 
E^essa^  The  name  was  derived  £re»li» 
Macedonian  oity  Anthemnt.]    Stmk, 

AnthkitKi  a  town  of  [Cyanria  in  AnqMa.] 
Tkucyd.  6,  c  41. 

AnTHanMus,  a  Chian  scalpter^  aoa  el 
Miceiades,  and  grandson  to  Malap. 
sons  Bupalos  and  Anthermus]  made  \ 
of  the  poet  Hippoaaz,  whioh  oaneed 
sal  laughter,  on  account  of  thadefenttity.  of 
its  oountenanoe.  The  poet  waa  so  inceaied 
upon  thisy  and  inveighed  with  to  BinQii.bstler' 
ness  against  the  statuariea,  that  they  boog 
themselves,  aoeording  to  the  o^ioa  o£  aome 
authors.  Pitn.36»c.  5. 

Aavaae,  a  native  of  Anthedon,  wlao  irst 
invented  hymns.    PhtLd^Mm, 

AvTHBfiPBQiilA*  fiBstivaW  oelebcated  in  Si- 
cily, in  honour  of  Preeei|Nne,  who  itas  car- 
ried away  by  PUito  as  sha  wai  gathering 
flo  were.  [Tha  word  is  derived  wr«  ts^  ^m9«» 
fltrdM,  i.e./fomcon'ytiig^/oifiefal  Ctet^yUaa. 

de  Rapt*  Prot. restivala  ct  tha  laaie 

name  were  aim  observed  at  Aifes  in  bonaov 
of  Juno,  who  was  called  Antheiib  Bmtt* 
Corinth^^PoUux.  Onom,  l,e.  K 

Ajf  tbsstjbrU,  festivals  in  bonovr  of  Bro- 
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chnsuMMg^tbe  Greeks.  They  w^re  cele- 
brated ID  the  aoath  of  Febmery,  called  Aa- 
theiterfeB,  wlmoe  the  nane  is  derived,  and 
cootiBHcil  three  dayi.  The  fint  was  called 
Itti«tyvi  er»  tw  wAitt  ti>tff ,  because  they 
Mfped  their  harreh  of  Itqaor.  The  secoDd 
d^  was  called  Xmvs  from  the  measere  x^* 
leeaose  every  iaiUTidaal  drank  of  his  own 
venel,  in  cominemoratioD  of  the  arrival  of 
Orestea,  wboi  after  the  marder  of  his  mother, 
euM^vithoatbeiQ^  porified,to  Demophoon, 
or  PhmdioB,  Idag  of  Athens,  and  was  oblig- 
ed with  all  the  Athenianai  to  drink  by  hitn- 
ftU;  for  fearof  poHuting  the  people  by  drink- 
ing with  them  before  he  was  purified  of  the 
parricide.  It  was  nsoal  on  tluit  rlay,  to  ride 
e(Vtiii  ehariota,  and  ridicale  those  that  pas8< 
ed  by.  Hm  bast  drinker  was  rewarded 
wiA  acvowD  of  ]aav«a»  or  rather  of  g;old,  and 
wiffa  a  oBBkof  sriae.  The  third  day  was  call 
ed  XvffMy  frona  X'^t**  >  vessel  broag;bt  out 
ftdiaf  attaortfl  of  seed  and  herbs,  deemed 
saved  to  Mercttry,  and  therefore  not  tench- 
ed.  The  riaves  bad  the  permission  of  be- 
ings tterry  and  free  durin^p  these  festivals 
«aA  at  the  eod  of  the  eoiemiuty  a  herald 
peebimed,  Oifagi  Ka^,  ovx  sr'  AidYcnt^ist, 
I.  a.  Depart,  ye  Catiaa  slaves,  the  festivals 
afeaiaaend.    dSten.  F.  IT.  2,  c  41. 

AvTVtA,  a  sister  of  Priam,  seised  by  the 
Oreein,    8be  odaapeUed  the  people  of  Pal 
bne  Id  bttrm  tfaeir  ahipe,  and  bnikl  Scione. 
J^s^jvu-T,  o.  47. 

AwnHvM,  a  towa  of  Thraoe^  afterwards 
eatted  ApaXiam.  IThe  name  was  snbse- 
%aaitty  riiaiig^d  to  Soaopolii,  and  is  now  pro- 
toMMwd  fterfefi  Phn.  4,  e.  1 1. A  city  of 

AvtHfVs,  (Jhwery^)  a  name  of  Baeehus 
i»iiiifcitiyad  at  Athens,  fie  had  also  a  statue 
■tfMnr. 

AnMO|ada«ghterofAmaliQskin{;ofAlba. 

AsvMBreTBiLtti,  a  people  of  Soythia  that 
isden  bamsus  fieeb.  They  lived  near  the 
OMMtry  of tiM  Massaseta.  Fhtu  4,  o.  If,  1< 
dke.8Ql-JIUhS,e.  1. 

AsTSTLz^  a  city  of  E^TP^  [about  west 
ftnm  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
aerlh^weit  frona  Naocratis.  It  is  supposed 
by  Lardfeer  to  have  been  the  same  with  Gy- 
Mwspulis,  It  naaiatained  the  qneens  of  the 
wwtry  in  ihoee,  or,  acoording^  to  AQwMtm 
l,iBgirdles.     Hsrotfef . 2,  o. 98. 

AniA  ikBX  Was  made  for  the  suppression 
of  fanory  at  Rome.  Its  partienlars  are  not 
hMewB.  Use  enactor  was  Antios  Re8tio,who 
afterwards  never  sapped  abroad  for  fear  of 
heJayhitaielfa  witness  of  the  profusion  and 
extravacaaee  which  bis  law  meant  to  destroy, 
bat  wklteot  eftet.    Jll<icre6.  3,c.  17. 

AaTiiei.KA,  a  daughter  of  Aatolyous  and 
^wphithua.  Her  latiier,  who  was  a  famous 
robber,  permitted  Sisyphas,  son  of  iBolus,  to 
ei^  the  &vo«ra  of  bis  danrhter,  and  Anti- 
dea  was  veafiy  pregnant  of  Ulysses  when  she 
maivied  Laerlea  king  of  Itbaea.  Liaertes  was 
aeiertheleaa  the  reputed  fiither  of  Ulysses. 
V^TBCs  it  repreached  by  Ajax  in  Ovtd.  Jft/. 
as  being  tiie  sea  of  Stay  phof.    It  is  said  that 


Aotidea  killed  herself  when  she  heard  a  false 
report  of  her  son^s  death.  Wtmtr*  Od.  11, 
I9.~£fj^'n.  fab.  201, 243.— P(m«.  10,  c.  29. 
AkticlIoes,  a  Greek  historian,  whose 
works  are  now  lost.  They  are  quoted  by 
AlhenaWt  and  PlutinAUx, 

AifTiciUoirg,  [a  detached  chain  of  the 
ridg;e  of  Mount  Cragns  in  Lycia,  running  in  a 
north-east  direction  along  the  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Glaucns.]    Strab,  4. 

AwticeXtxs,  a  Spartan,  who  wounded 
Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the 
battle  ot  Mantinea.    PhU.  in  Ages, 

Artict RA,  [a  city  of  Phocis,  on  the  isth- 
mus of  a  small  peninsula  in  the  Sinus  Coriu- 
thnicus,  west  of  the  Sinus  Crisssens.  It  is 
supposed  by  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  city 
called  by  Homer  Cyparissa.  Above  the  poi^ 
was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Neptune.  Its 
modem  name  is  Aspro-Spitia,  or  the  while 
houseti  from  some  traces  of  buildings  which 
still  remaiu.  There  was  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Thenaly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sper- 
chius. — Both  these  places  were  famous  for  the 
hellebore  which  they  produced,  the  great  re- 
medy for  madness  among  the  ancients.  Stra- 
bo  says  that  the  second  Anticyra  produced 
better  hellebore  than  the  first,  but  that  the 
article  was  better  prepared  at  the  latter. 
The  proverb  Naviget  Anticyram  was  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a  person  deemed  insane. 
Horace  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  allude 
io  three  places  of  this  name,  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, the  poet  merely  speaks  of  a  head  so 
insane  as  not  to  be  oored  by  the  produce  of 
three  Anticjrras,  if  there  even  were  three  and 
not  two  merely.]  Paut,  10,  c.  36.— flora/. 
2,  Sat,  3,  V.  !««.  De.  Art,  Poet.  v.  300.— 
Perstui  4,  v.  16.— Sfroft.  9.^Mela,  2,  c.  3  — 
Ovid,  Pont.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  53. 

Avrii>6Ti7B,  an  excellent  painter,  pupil  of 
Euphraner.    Plin.  35,  c.  1 1 . 

AwTioftirss,  one  of  Alexander's  general?, 
publicly  rei^arded  for  his  valour.  Curt.  5,  c . 
14. 

Ah TiQEirlDAS,  a  famous  musician  of  The- 
bes, disciple,  to  PMloienus.  He  taught  his 
pupil  bmenias  to  despise  the  judgment  of  the 
populace.     Cic.  in  Brut,  97. 

AirTiodiTA,  daughter  of  Berenice,  was 
wife  to  king  Pyrrhus.    Plut,  in  Pyrrh, 

Aftig^ite,  a  daughter  of  (Edipus,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  his  mother  Jocasta.  She  paid 
the  last  sad  offices  to  her  brother  Polynices, 
against  the  positive  orders  of  Creon,  who, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  ordered  her  to  be  buried 
alive.  She  however  killed  herself  before  the 
sentence  was  executed,  and  Hffimon,  the 
king^s  son,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  her, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  her  pardon, 
killed  himself  on  her  grave.  The  death  of 
Antigone  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  Sophodes.  The  Athenians  were  so  pleas- 
ed with  it  at  the  first  representation,  that  they 
presented  the  author  with  the  government  of 
Samoa.  This  tragedy  was  represented  32 
times  at  Athens,  without  interruption,  ^o- 
ph9d.  in  Antig,—Bygin.  fab.  67,  72,  243, 
1254.— ^/H»«<Kf.  3,  c.  5— Op«.  TVtif.  3,  el.  3. 
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—PhiloUraL  2,  c.  2S.—5/a/.  Thtb,  1 2,  v.  350. 

A  daughter  of  EurytioD  king^  of  Phthia  io 

Thessftly.    AjtoUod, A  daughter  of  Lao- 

medoD.  She  was  the  sifter  of  Prium,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stork  for  comparing  herself 
t o  Juno.     Ovid,  Met,  6,  v.  93. 

ANTiQb]rlA,a  town  of  Epirus,  [south-west 
ofApoUonia.]  P/tn.  4,c.  1.— One  of  Ma- 
'cedonia,[iu  the  districtof  iMygdonia,]found- 
ed  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Gonatas.  Id,  4,  c. 
10.— —One  in  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Orontes,  [built  by  Antigonus,  and  intended 
as  the  reeidence  of  the  govenors  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  but  destroyed  by  him  when  Seleu- 
cia  was  built,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to 

the  latter  city.}    Strab,  16 Another  in 

Bithynia,  called  also  Nicaea.   Id,  12. rAn- 

other  in  Arcadia,  [founded  on  the  ruins  of  the 

ancient  Mantinea.  ]    Paus,  8,  c.  8. One  of 

Troas  in  Asia  Minor,  [probably  the  same 
with  that  which  was  called  Alexandria.] 
Strab.  13. 

AwTiGdNUS,  one  of  Alexander's  generab, 
universal  iy  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Philip,  Alexander's  father.  In  the  di 
vision  of  the  provinces  after  the  king's  death, 
he  received  Pam|  hylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia, 
He  united  with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy,  to 
destroy  Perdiccas  and  Eumeoes  :  and  after 
the  death  of  Perdicoas,  be  made  continual 
war  against  Eumenes,  whom,  after  three 
yean  of  various  fortune,  he  took  prisener, 
and  put  to  death.  He  afterwards  declared 
war  against  Cassander,  and  had  several  en< 
gagements  by  his  generals  with  Lysimachua. 
Re  obliged  Seleucus  to  retire  frcan  Syria, 
and  fly  for  refuge  and  safety  to  Egjrpt.  Ptole- 
my, who  had  established  himself  in  Egypt, 
promised  to  defend  Seleucus,  and  from  that 
time  all  friendship  ceased  between  Ptolemy 
4nd  Antigonus,  and  a  new  war  was  begun,  [in 
which  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimaohus  and 
Cassander  arrayed  themselves  against  Anti 
gonus.  After  varied  sucoem,  the  confede- 
rates made  a  treaty  with  him  and  surrender- 
ed to  him  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Ana, 
upon  condition  that  the  Grecian  cities  should 
xemainfree.  This  treaty  was  soon  broken, 
and  Ptolemy  made  a  descent  into  I^iesser 
Asia  and  on  some  of  the  Greek  isles,  which 
was  at  first  successful,  but  he  was  defeated  in 
a  sea-fight  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigo- 
nus, who  took  the  island  of  Cyprus,  made 
16,000  prisoners,  and  sunk  200  of  his  ships.] 
After  this  famous  naval  battle,  which  hap- 
pened 26  years  after  Alexander's  death.  An- 
tlj^onus  and  his  son  assumed  the  title  of  kings, 
ami  their  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
rest  of  Alexander's  goneralt.  [From  this 
period,  B.  C.  300,  his  own  reign  in  Asia,  that 
of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  other 
captains  of  Alexander  in  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, properly  commence.  Antigonus  now 
formed  the  design  of  driving  Ptolemy  (roro 
lu^pt,  but  ikil^.  His  power  soon  became 
so  formidable  that  a  new  confederacy  Was 
Ibrmed  against  him  by  Cassander,  Lysima- 
chus,  Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy.  The  contending 
parties  met  in  the  plain  of  Jpsu^  in  Phrvgii^ 
6D 
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B.  C.  30J.  Antigonus  was  defeated  M 
of  his  wounds,  and  his  son  '~ 

from  tbe  field.  Antigonus  was  84 
old  when  he  died.]  During  hia  Ul 
was  master  of  all  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as 
but  after  his  death,  his  son  Demetrivm 
Asia,  and  established  himself  in  Mi 
upon  the  death  of  Cassander,  and 
after  attempted  to  recover  bis  former 
sions,  but  died  in  captivity,  in  tbeoouvt 
son-in-law,  Seleucus.  Antigonus  wm 
cemed  in  the  different  intrigues  of  the 
He  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  th»-, 
lians,  and  was  highly  respected  by  the 
oians,  to  whom  he  showed  himself  Tery 
al  and  indulgent.  '  Ant%onns 
of  his  officers  because  they  spent  their  tlMpr 
taverns,  and  he  gave  their  commiasiQM|t» 
common  soldiers,  who  performed  their 
with  punctuality.  A  certain  poet 
divine;  but  the  king  despised  hia 
and  bade  him  go  and  inquire  of  his 
whether  he  was  really  what  he  trnpfffm 
him.  Strab.  IS.-^Diod.  17,  &c.— dPcva.  1M» 
6,  kc^Juttin.  13, 14,  and  15.— C.  "  " 
Eumen.—Plut.  in  Demetr,  £tisien.  & 
—Gonatas,  [so  called  from  the  plftoentf 
his  birth,]  son  of  Demetrius,  and  _ 
Antigonus,  was  king  of  Macedonia, 
quered  the  Gauls,  [who  had  made  i 
tion  inte  his  kingdom,]  and  at  last 
pelled  by  Pyrrbus,  who  seised  the  fhigit 
[He  afterwards  recovered  a. great  pert  tf 
Macedonia,  and  followed  Pyrrhus to  tr 
bourfaood  of  Argos.  In  a  coiiflietthat 
there,  Pyrrfaus  was  skin.]  Aftar  the 
of  Pyrrhus,  he  reeovered  all  Maoedoaie,  mA 
died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leavii^  bii«M 
Demetrius  [the  2d]  to  succeed,  B.  C.  9tX. 
Juttin.  21  and  25.-^Pohfb.'^PhU.inlkmtm 

The  guardian  of  his  nephew,  iiiiliyirlfee 

son  of  Demetrius,  who  married  the  wUbmM 
Demetrius,  and  usurped  the  Idngdoaii.  ■• 
was  called  Doaon^  from  his  prominng  famik 
and  giving  nothing.  He  conquered  Cta^ 
manes  king  of  Sparta,  and  obliged  him  tevil* 
tire  into  Egypt,  because  he  favoured  im 
iEtolians  against  theOreeks.  He  died  B^C 
221,  after  a  reign  of  11  yean, 
crown  to  the  lawful  possessor^ 
distinguished  himself  by  his  cruelties 
war  he  made  against  the  Romans.  Jiufii. 
28  and  29.— Po^^.  2.— Pft</.  m  CUom^ 
A  son  of  Aristobulus  [the  2d]  king  of  Jute, 
who  obtained  an  army  from  the  kin^  of  Pnw 
thia,  by  promising  him  1000  talents  and  100 
women.  With  these  foreign  troops  he  tf- 
tacked  his  country,  and  cnt  off  the  ears  oTHyr* 
can  us  [his  uncle]  to  make  him  unfit  Ibr  Um 
priesthood.  Herod,  with  the  aid  of  the  ft»^ 
mans,  took  him  prisoner,  and  he  was  p«t  la 
death  by  Antony.  Jatej^.  14.— -/^ten.  * 
Pltit,  in  w4n/i>n.---^arystios,  an  hittatiae 
in  the  age  of  Philadelphut,  who  Wrote  the  liyti 
of  some  of  the  ancient  philoBophera,  [akeen 
heroic  poem,  entitled  «*  Antipater,"  mentiiHf 
ed  by  Athenmus,  and  other  works*  The  en* 
ly  remains  we  have  of  th<im  are  hit  "eoUec- 
iiotfs  of  wonderful  StiirJes*'  coneemi  insr  aniarels 
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ind  either  mtonl  bodies.  This  work  wu 
irst  pobliahed  tt  Basic,  1568,  and  was  afler- 
v^rda  repriatcd  at  Leydan  by  Meurtim, 
I6l9,io4to.  It  foroM  a  part  also  of  tb«  ro- 
une  cethifed,  HiM^riarum  MirobiHum  Aue- 
oret  OfweL  prmted  at  Layden  in  1623,  iu 
ItcJ    Dutg. — jSihen, 

AbtelibAvis*  [a  ridga  of  momitaiiis  m 
^y^ia,  cast  of  and  mmiiiig  parallal  with  the 
id^  of  labuMia.  Nearit  rises  the  Orontes.} 
yirttb.^'-PUn.  5-  e.  JO. 

Aan&idCHVs^  a  kio^  of  Messeoia.— ~The 
!liiest  BOtt  of  Nestor  by  £urydice.  He  went 
o  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and  was 
cUlfidby  BAemnon,  the  SOD  of  Aarora.  Ho- 
ner»  Otf .  4^ — Ovid,  Hemd.  says  he  was  killed 

ly  Hflctor. A  pott  who  wrote  a  pane^- 

Ic  upoo  Lyuader,  mad  reoetred  a  hat  filled 

with  silrcr.    PhU.in  Lj/t, Ad  historian 

comaeoded  by  Din^fs,  HaL 

AwmcicHrs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Ionia.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  a^  and  geoealo^  ot 
HoBcr,  and  eadearonred  to  prore  him  a  na- 
lire  of  CbtopboB.  He  wrote  a  poem  oponthe 
Thefacn  war;  and  before  be  had  brought  his 
heroes  to  the  c^  of  Thebes,  he  had  filled  24 
bo<A».  [At  a  poUk  recital  of  this  poem  ali 
hb  aaditory  deserted  him  except  Plato,  upoo 
which  Atttimachos  declared  that  he  woald 
read  on,  as  Plato  alone  was  equal  to  a  whole 
udjenea.  QointiKan  ranks  him  next  to  Ho 
mer  in  Epic  poetry,  botat  a  great  distance. 
The  emperor  Adrian  endearoored  to  renre 
bis  fiuie  when  it  was  almost  forgotten,  and  to 
rank  him  abore  Homer,  hot  in  vain  ]  He 
was  swmamed  CIvtio,  fiva  Claros,  a  mouo 
tain  near  Colcfiboo,  where  be  was  bom.  [He 
flooriabed  abost40e  B.  C.I  Pout.  9,  c.  d5. 
—Pba.  M  Ljftani,  k  TimoL^Propert,  2,  el. 

34,T.45.— QMbsAld  10,  c  I. Another  poet 

of  dM  mme  aame,  snmamed  Pteea$t  because 
he  praiaed  faimsi^.  Sintfet.*— — A  Trojao 
whom  Paris  brfl)ed  to  oppose  the  restoring  uf 
Hdeo  to  Menefaiiis  and  Ulysses,  who  had 
<:oma  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her.  His 
sons,  Hippoloohos  and  Pisander,  were  kille  i 
by  AgamemnoB.  Homer.  II.  1 1,  v.  123, 1. 12,  v 
iS8.— — A  natire  of  HeliepoUs,  who  wrote  ^a 
poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  3780 
Tsncs. 

AvnvdK,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias, 
•VflMf.  1.— Paia.  8,  c.  11. 

AvrrvoxiA,  annual  sacrifices  and  quin- 
qoeonial  games  in  hoaour  of  Antinou?,  insti 
tQted  by  the  emperor  Adrian  at  Maotioea, 
vfacre  Antioona  was  worshipped  as  a  divini- 
tf.  [They  were  celebrated  also  at  Argos.] 
Avrnooporis  [or  Aimir6B,]  a  town  ot 
Egypt,  boilt  in  honour  of  Antinoas,  [opposite 
Hcnnopolis  Magna,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  previously  an  obscure  place 
called  Besa,  but  became  a  magnificent  city, 
rid  Aotittons.  It  b  now  called  Enteni^  and 
&  revered  sepulchre  has  also  caused  it  to  re 
cdve  the  name  of  Skek-^badi.] 

Amwdirs,  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom 
thesBperor  Adnan  was  so  extremely  fond, 
that  It  his  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  him, 
and  wished  it  tobe  believed  that  he  had  been 


changed  into  a  constellation.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Antinonswas  drowned  in  tha 
Nile.  [According  to  another  acoouBt,  Adrian, 
consulting  an  oracle  at  Besa,  was  informed 
that  he  was  threatened  with  greit  danger,  oa- 
less  a  person  that  was  (tear  to  him,  was  immo- 
lated for  his  preservation.  Upon  hearing 
tnis  Antinous  threw  himself  from  a  rocfcia- 
tu  the  Nile  as  an  oflbriitt^  for  the  safoty  of  tha 
emperor,  who  built  Aotwoopolis  on  the  spot^ 
u  memory  of  him.]  A  native  of  Ithaca, 
SOD  of  Eupejthes  and  one  ofPenelope's  suitors. 
He  WHS  brutal  and  cruel  iu  his  manners ;  and 
excited  his  companions  to  destroy  Telema* 
chus,  whose  advice  comforted  his  mother 
Penelope.  When  Ulysses  returned  home, 
he  came  to  the  palaoe  in  a  beegar's  dress, 
and  begged  for  bread,  which  Antinous  refus- 
ed, and  even  struck  him.  Alter  Ulysses  had 
diwovered  himself  to  Telemachus,  and  Ea- 
meus,  he  attacked  the  suitors,  who  were  ig- 
norant who  he   was,  and   Idlled  Antinous 

>ng  the  first.  Homer.  Od,  1, 16,  17  and 
22.— Pro;>erf.  2,  el.  6,  v.  7. 
AirnocHlA,  a  city  of  Syria,  once  the  third 
rty  of  the  world  for  beauty,  greatness,  and 
population.  [It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor  in  memory  of  his  father  Antiochus,  on 
ihe  river  Orontes,  about  20  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  was  equi-distant  from  Consttti- 
UDople  and  Al«*xandna, being  about  700  miles 
Irom  each.  Here  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour 
were  first  called  Christjans,  and  the  chief  pa- 
triarch of  Asia  resided.  It  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Tetrapolis,  being  di- 
vided as  it  were  into  four  cities,  each  having 
its  separate  wall,  be?ides  a  common  one  en- 
closing all.  The  first  was  built  by  Seleuoui 
Nicator,  the  second  by  those  who  repaired 
thither  on  its  being  made  the  capital  of  the 
Syro-Macedouian  empire,  tiie  third  by  S» 
leacus  Callioicus,  and  the  fourth  by  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes.  It  is  now  called  Antakia^ 
and  has  suffered  severely  by  a  late  earthquake. 
At  the  distance  of  4  or  6  miles  below  wis 
a  celebrated  grove  called  Daphne ;  whence, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  has  been  called 
Aotiochia  near  Daphne,  vid.  Daphne.] 
Dionyt.  Pertcg.— A  city  called  also  Nisi- 
bis,  in  Mesopotamia,  built  by  Seleucus,  son  of 
Antiochus.^— A  city  of  Pisidia,  [situate 
however,  in  Phrjrgia,  above  Pisidia.] A  ci- 
ty [at  the  foot]  of  mount  Cragus. Another 

in  Vlargiana,  called  Alexandria  and  Seleuda. 

Another  [at  the  foot]  of  mount  Taurus, 

[in  the  province  of  Syria,  called  Comagene.] 

—Another  of  CaHa,  on  the  river   Olean- 
der. 

AirridcHis,  the  name  of  the  mother  of  An- 
tiochus, the  son  of  Seleucus. A  tribe  of 

Athens. 

AvTidcHVS,  sumamed  Soier^  was  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He 
made  a  treaty  ot  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphns,  king  of  Egypt.  He  fell  into  a  Ihi- 
gering  disease,  which  none  of  his  fath^r|s 
physi<nans  could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it 
was  discovered  that  his  pulse  was  J^^^' 
regular  than  usual  when  Stratonice  hJS  step- 
fit- 
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luotner  eatercii  his  room,  nad  thftt  love  for 
her  was  the  cause  of  liis  illness.  This  was 
told  the  father,  who  willingly  gave  Stratonice 
to  bU  80D,thal  hia  immoderate  love  might  not 
cause  his  death.  He  died  291  B.  C  ailer  a 
reign  of  19  years.  [He  was  called  Soier  or 
Saviour  by  the  provinces  of  Lower  Asia,  from 
hia  having  freed  them  from  tlie  Gaula,  whom 
he  defeated  m  battle]  Justin.  l7,  c.  2,&c.— 
Fal.  Jiax,  5. — Poli/b,  4.  W;j;j?.flin.— The 
second  of  that  name,  sumamed  Tkeot  (Gorf) 
by  the  Milesian^,  because  he  put  to  death 
their  tjrmat  Timarohos,  was  ton  and  tucceesor 
of  Antiochus  Soter.  [In  the  third  year  of 
bii  reign,  a  bloody  war  broke  out  between  him 
and  Ptolemy  Philadelphas  of  £^y pt.  During 
this,  be  lost  all  bis  provinces  beyond  the 
Euphrates  by  a  revolt  of  the  Parthians  and 
the  Bactrians.  These  losses  compelled  him 
to  sue  for  peace  un»o  Ptolemy,  and  it  was  on 
ly  granted  on  condition  of  his  divorcing  his 
Ibrmer  wile  Laadice,  and  marryixig  Ptolemy  *s 
daughter  Berenice.  The  male  issue  of  this 
marriage  were  also  to  succeed  to  the  crown. 
Ptolemy  died  two  years  ailer  this,  and  An- 
tiochus repudiated  Berenice  and  restored 
Laodioe.  The  latter  resolving  to  secure  the 
f  nccessioQ  to  her  son,  poisoned  Antiochus,] 
and  suborned  Artemon,  whose  features  were 
similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as  king.  Ar 
tenion,  subservient  to  her  will,  pretended  to 
be  indisposed,  and,  as  king,  called  all  the  mi< 
niitifrs,  and  recommended  io  them  Seleuous, 
fumamed  Callinicue,  son  of  Laodioe,  as  his 
successor.  After  this  ridiculous  imposture, 
it  Was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a 
natural  death,  and  Laodioe  placed  her  son  on 
the  throne,  and  dispatched  Berenice  and  her 
ion,  346  years  before  the  christian  era.  j^p- 
plan.— The  third  of  that  name,  sumamed 
the  Oreml^  brother  to  Seleucus  Ceraunns,  was 
king  of  Syria  and  Asia,  and  reigned  36  years. 
He  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater  at 
Raphia,  [and  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
him  the  whole  of  Coslesyna  and  Palestine. 
He  was  more  suoceasful,  however,  in  Upper 
Asia,  where  he  recovered  possession  of  Me< 
dia,  and  made  treaties  with  the  kings  of  Par 
thia  and  Bactria,  who  agreed  to  aid  him  in 
regaining  other  of  his  Former  proWuces,  if 
their  respective  kingdoms  were  secured  to 
them.  He  crossed  over  also  into  India,  and 
renewed  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  that 
country.]  After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he 
endeavoured  to  crush  his  infant  son  Epi 
phanes ;  but  bis  guardians  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  Romans',  and  ^Vntiochus  was  compel- 
led to  resign  bis  pretensions.  He  conquered 
the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  of  which  some 
cities  implored  the  aid  of  Rome ;  and  Annikal 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  encourag- 
ed him  to  make  war  against  Italy.  He  dis- 
trusted howoFcr  the  sincerity  of  Annibal.  His 
measures  were  dilatory,  and  not  agreeable  to 
the  advice  of  the  Cartliaginian  commander, 
and  he  was  conquered  and  obliged  to  retire 
beyond  mount  Taurus,  and  pay  a  yearly  fine 
of  SOOO  talents  to  the  Romans.  His  revenues 
being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  attempted  to 
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plunder  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Susiaaa,  wHieh  ^ 
so  incensed  the  inhabitants  that  they  kiUsI ) 
him  with  his  followers,  187  years  before  tbt 
christian  era.  [Aocordingto  Aureltus  Victn^ 
he  became  very  dissolute  at  the  close  of  M| 
life,  and  was  killed  at  an  entertainment  l^  i 
guest  whom  he  had  insulted.]  In  his  ehsi^ 
acter  of  king,  Antiochus  was  humane  and  ^ 
beral,  the  patron  of  learning,  and  the  frisol 
of  merit:  and  he  published  an  edict,  orderaA 
his  subjects  never  to  obey  except  hb  w§ 
mends  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of  th| 
country.  He  had  three  sons,  Seleucus  Pkikti 
pater,  Antiochus  Epiphaneis  and  Demethm 
The  first  succeeded  him,  and  thetwoeUutf 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.  Jut^ 
31  and  33 — Sirab.  16.— Lto.  34,c.58.<-Jiikr. 

tf  c.  l.—jjppian,  BeU.Syr, The  foarth  | 

Antiochus,  surnamed  EpipkanUf  or  Bku-  \ 
triout^  was  king  of  Syria,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Seleucus,  and  reigoed  slfTes 
years.  He  destroyed  Jerasalem,  and  was  ss 
cruel  to  the  Jews,  that  they  called  him  Efi- 
manei^  or  Fariout^  and  not  Kpiphanti.  Bt 
attempted  to  plunder  Persepolis  witbeatsf* 
feet.  He  was  of  a  roracious  appetite,  sad 
fond  of  childish  diversions  ;  he  used  for  kii 
pleasure  to  empty  bags  of  money  in  tbi 
streets,  to  see  the  people's  eagarneas  to  fatliir 
it;  he  bathed  in  the  public  baths  wSh tkt 
populace,  and  was  fond  of  perfuming  him- 
self to  excess.  He  invited  all  the  Grealuki 
could  at  Antioch,and  waited  opoa  then  lis 
servant,  and  danced  with  such  indaaMMf 
among  the  stage-players,  that  eren  tbi  mm. 
dissipate  and  shameless  blushed  at  tbesfllL 
[It  is  of  this  Antiochus  that  some  relatelhail^ 
tempt  to  plunder  the  temple  in  Elimais*  Bi 
is  said  to  have  been  repulsed  in  this  atlsnt; 
and  to  have  died  of  a  sudden  and  severaaui* 
dy  when  marching  to  extirpate  tbeievi] 

Poljfbius,^Jutiin.  34,  c  3. The  BSik^m' 

named  Eupaiar.or  JVoMe^succeeded  his  Mir 
Epiphanes  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  l64ft»C. 
He  made  a  peace  with  the  Jews,  and  iaiki 
second  year  of  his  reign  was  put  to  deathlf 
his  uncle  Demetrius,  who  said  that  the  a»n 
was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that  it  had  hut 
seized  from  his  father.    Jusiin.  ^1      Jmfk 

12. The  sixth,  king  of  Syria,  was  sw- 

named  Theot.  His  father  Aloxander  B^in 
intrusted  him  to  the  care  of  Makus,  M 
Arabian;  and  he  received  the  crown Iroa 
TryphoD,  in  opposition  to  hia  brother  Dsas- 
trius,  whom  the  people  hated.  Before  he  ks4 
been  a  year  on  the  throne,  Trypboo  muidsr 
ed  him,  143  B.  C.  and  reigned  in  his  place  foe 

three   years.    Joteph.   13. The  setenlli, 

called  Sideiei,  or  the  Hunter,  reigned  aioi 
years.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  wai 
afraid  of  Tryphon,  and  concealed  hin»ell,bal 
be  soon  obtained  the  means  of  destroyii^^kB 
enemy.  He  made  war  against  Phraateslni 
of  Parthia,  [eotereil  Parthia,  and  regained Ihi 
provinces  which  Pbraateshad  aeparatedlroa 
the  Syrian  empire.  His  soldiers  howeTerhar 
ing  been  dispersed  after  this  in  winter-qov 
ters,  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces,  sat 
Antiochus  along  withthem.]     Jmtm.^f 
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r^jSppian.  BetL  4fr. ^Th*  m^tJ^  §m> 

•Red  GtypttM^  fron  bia  aqmluu  imm,  Vftt 
«iof  DcmetrnMNieaiiorbjClaopttrm.  His 
rothar  Seieneot  wan  destroyed  by  CUopatrm, 
od  kB  kimamU  [some  Ubm  after,  ea  his  muii 
t^lng  mn  iadiiwdoii  to  be  indepeiMlettt  of  his 
Mtlier.]  woold  have  sfaarad  the  saiae  ikte. 
id  he  net  discovered  his  mother^  artifioe, 
m3  eoan^led  her  to  driok  the  poison  whioh 
«spreperedli»rJiiiikiel£.    He  kiUsd  Alezen- 
m  ZtikHum^  whom  PCeleMy  had  set  to  oppose 
B  op  Um  tbroQe  oC  Syria,  and  was  at  last 
VMHO^ted  B.  C.  112,  after  areig^a  er[29 
can  eeeording  to  Josephos,  aed  96  years  ac- 
ucdieg    io  Forphyria».]    JuaUn.  39^  kc*- 
'o9^h^ — j^pfimn        The  mntfa,  serpasaed 
yaiameua^  from  the  city  of  Cysieos  where 
i^  received  his  edaostioo,  was  sea  of  Aotio- 
tbaa^Sklet^  by  Cleopatra.    He  diepvted  the 
lingdom     with    his  brother  CirypuB,  who 
reded  to  him  Codosyria,  part  of  his  patri* 
Boiqr-     He  wetatlasieoo^iiendby  hasae 
:te«  Seleeees  near  Aalioeh*  and  rather  than 
9  centioae  prisoaer  in  his  hands,  he  killed 
tuaiaelC;B.C.93.    Whde  a  prieate  maa,  be 
weizitti  worthy  to  reigA ;  bai  whoa  on  the 
throng  he  was  dissoluto  aad  tyfaanical.    He 
wms  lend  of  ischamcs.  and  inveoted  some 
osaAii   nilitavy  eagiQes.    ^pian.-^esqth. 
The  tealh,  was  ironicaUy  suraamed  Ft- 
oMStfanoawe  he  Married  Seleaa^  the  wileof  hU 
iatfaer  aed  of  his  nude.     Bo  was  the  soa  of 
Antiochos  ninth,  and  he  expelled  Seleacu» 
^hesonef  Grypoa  from  Syne,  and  was  killed 
in  a. battle  he  fon^i  asaiest  the  Parthiaos,  io 
the  enaae  of  the  Galalisas.    Jouph. — jip- 
pMsii. — Altec  his  death»  the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
ria van  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fttdions  of  the 
royal  haa^  or  oenrpers,  who  under  a  good 
nv  AJse  title,  under  the  name  of  Antioohos  or 
his  relations,  established  themselves  for  a  lit^ 
Ue  time  aasovereigns  either  of  Syria,  or  Da- 
Tswows,  er  ether  dependent  proviaces.    At 
last  Antiedies,  surnvned  AHtUieiUf  the  sod 
of  Atttioohoa  the  ninth,  was  restored  to  his 
paternal  thcoae  by  the  iDfleence  of  Lucallos 
the  Bfiwyn  general,  on  the  ezpolsion  of  Ti- 
gmneaiunfof  Anneiua  fieoai  the  Syrian  do- 
nimons  ;  hnt  fear  years  after,  Pompey  de- 
posed hain,  and  observed,  that  he  who  hid 
hiaaelf  while  an  asurpersot  npon  his  throne, 
oQght  neito  be  along.    From  that  time,  B. 
C.  66»  Syria  became  a  Romao  province,  and 
ti&e  raae  elAnliochtts  was  extiogiilshed.    Jta- 
tm,  4Q..^-rA  philosopher  of  Ascaloo,  famous 
for  his  wntings»  and  the  respect  with  whieh 
he  was  treated  by  his  pupils,  LacuUus,Cioe- 
ro,  ead  Bmtns.    Plui.  tn  X/ueii^^-— Anhis- 
tflnsnofSyracase^son  of  Xeoophaoes,  who 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  history  of  Si- 
cfly,  B  nine  books,  in  which  he  began  at  the 

aSeo^kiagCocalaa    Sira^^Diod.  12, 

A  seolptor,  said-  to  have  made  the  femons  sta- 
tie  of  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  Ludovisi  gar- 
dcasat  RoB&e. 

ArtidvA,  dang^ter  of  Nynteus,  king  of 
Tbihss,  by  Polyxo,  was  beloved  hy  Jn(^r, 
vbaito  deceive  her,  chan^  himself  into  a 
«^.    She  became  pregnant,  and,  to  avoid 


the  resentment  of  her  Ihther,  she  fled  to 
mount  Cithmron,  where  she  bro^tlbMlt 
twins,  Amphieo  and  Zethus.  She  enpoeed 
them,  to  prevent  diseorreryi,  but  they  werw 
preserved.  After  this  she  Aed  le  TTp  opens, 
king  of  Sioyon,  who  married  hen  Semesaji 
that  Epopeos  earned  her  awi^,  lor  whioh 
action  Nyeteus  made  war  against  him,  and 
at  his  death  leA  his  orossn  In  his  hralher  Ly - 
ciH,  iatreating  him  to  eonthsoe  the  war  and 
punish  the  ravisher  of  his  daughter  Lyena 
obeyed  his  injunctions,  killed  Kpopeas,  and 
reooveced  Aotiope,  wliom  he  loved,  and  amr» 
ried,  thon^  his  niece.  His  irst  wile,  Dkoe, 
was  jealous  of  his  new  eonnection ;  she  pre« 
vailed  upon  her  husband,  and  Antiepe  was 
delivered  into  her  hands,  and  confined  in  a 
prison,  where  she  was  dady  tormented.  An- 
tiepe, alter  many  years  tmprisenment,  otylaii>- 
ed  means  to  escape,  and  went  after  her  soos^ 
who  undertook  to  avenge  her  wrongs  npon 
Lycus  and  his  wife  Diroe.  They  took 
Thebes,  put  thebing  tqdeathn  and  tied  Diree 
to  the  tail  of  a  wild  boU,  who  dragged  her 
tin  she  died.  Baeoblis  changed  her  into  a 
fountain,  and  deprived  Antiopo  of  the  use  ^ 
ber  senses*  In  this  Ibfiom  situation  she  wan- 
dered all  over  Greece,  and  at  last  found  re- 
lief  from  Phoous,  son  of  Omytion,  who  cured 
her  of  her  disorder,  and  married  her.  ^- 
gima^  feb.  7,  says  that  Antiope  was  divorced 
by  Lycus,  because  she  had  been  ravished  by 
Epopeus,wbom  he  calls  Epapbns,  and  that 
after  her  repudiation  she  became  pregnant 
by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lycut  married  Diree, 
who  suspected  that  her  husband  still  kept 
the  company  of  Antiope,  upon  which  she  im- 
prisoned her.  Antiope  however  escaped 
from  her  oonfinement,  and  brought  forth  on 
mount  Cithseron.  Some  authors  have  called 
her  daughter  of  Asopus,  because  she  was 
bom  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  Seha* 
liati  on  ApoUon-  1,  v.  735,  maintains  that 
there  were  two  persons  of  the  name,  one  the 
daughter  of  Nyeteus,  and  the  other  of  Aso- 
pus, and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Faus.  %  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  17.— Orirf.  6.  Met  v. 
1  W.—j^poUod.  3,  c.  S.—Propert. »,  eK  15.— 
Horn.  Od,\\,  v.^9.— Hj^gtn.  fab.  7,  8,  and 

155. A  daughter  of  Mars,  queen  of  the 

Amasons,  taken  prisoner  by  Hefcules,  and 
given  in  mamage  to  Theseus.  She  is  also 
called  Hippolyte.  et^  Hippolyte. 

AjwtipAros,  a  small  island  in  the  .£gaan 
see,  opposite  Paros,  [and  separated  from  it 
by  a  strait  about  7  miles  wide.  Its  most 
ancient  name  was  Olearos,  and  it  was  set- 
tled by  a  colony  of  Sidontans.  This  island  is 
femous  for  its  grotto,  which  is  of  great  depth, 
and  was  believed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
communicate  beneath  the  waters  with  some 
of  the  neghhouring  islands.] 

AntifAtbr,  [a  Macedonian  of  noUe  trirtb, 
distinguished  by  his  natural  talents  and  en- 
cellent  education.  He  was  minssterto  Pbttip, 
and  during  the  absence  of  Alezanderin  Auia« 
was  gonremor  of  Macedonia,  aad  of  alt 
Greece.]  Antipater  exerted  himsetf  in  ^ 
cause  of  his  king ;  he  made  war  agarost 
6f? 
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Sparta,  and  was  aoon  after  called  into  Per- 
tia  with  a  reinforcement  by  Alexander.  He 
has  been  suspected  of  ^ving  poison  to  Alex- 
ander, to  raise  himself  to  power. — After  A- 
lezander^s  death,  his  generals  divided  the  em- 
pire among  themselyes,  and  Ithegoyemment 
of  the  European  proTinoesJ  was  allotted  to 
Antip««ter.  The  war-  which  Greece,  and 
chiefly  Athens,  meditated  daring  Alexander's 
life,  now  burst  forth  with  uncommon  fury  as 
aoon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was  receired. 
The  Athenians  leried  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  and  equipped  200  ships  against  Anti- 
pater,  who  was  master  of  Macedonia.  Their 
expedition  was  attended  with  much  success. 
Antipater  was  routed  in  Thessaly,  and  eren 
besieged  in  the  town  of  Lamia.  But  when 
Leoithenes  the  Athenian  general  was  mortal- 
ly  wounded  under  the  walls  of  Lamia,  the 
fortune  of  the  war  was  changed.  Antipater 
obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  and  soon 
after  received  a  reinforcement  from  Crate- 
rus  from  Asia,  with  which  he  conquered  the 
Athenians  at  Cranon  in  rhessaly.  After  this 
defeat,  Antipater  and  Craterus  marched  into 
Bflootia,  and  cooqu^^red  the  iEtolians,  and 
granted  peace  to  the  Athenians,  on  the  con- 
ditions which  Leosthenes  had  proposed  to 
Antipater  when  besieged  in  Lamia,  yiz.  that 
he  should  be  absolute  master  over  them.  Be- 
sides this,  he  demanded  from  their  ambassa- 
dors, Demades  Phocion  and  Xenocrates, 
that  they  should  deliTcr  into  their  hands  the 
orators  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  whose 
eloquence  had  inflamed  the  minds  o(  their 
countrymen,  and  had  been  the  primary 
causes  of  the  war.  The  toaditions  were  ac- 
cepted, [the  popular  government,  that  of  So- 
lon, was  abolbhed,  and  a  Macedonian  gover- 
nor with  a  garrison  was  stationed  in  Athens.] 
Antipater  and  Craterus  were  the  first  who, 
made  hostile  preparations  against  Perdiccas; 
and  during  that  time«  Polysperchoo  defeated 
the  £tolians,  who  made  an  invasion  into 
Macedonia.  Antipater  gave  assistance  to 
Bumenes  in  Asia,  against  Antigonus  accord- 
ing to  Justin.  14,  c  2.  At  bis  death,  B.  C. 
319,  Antipater  appointed  Pf »lysperohon  mas 
ter  of  all  his  possessions ;  and  as  he  was  the 
oldest  of  all  the  generals  and  successors  of 
Alexander,  he  recommended  that  he  might 
be  the  supreme  ruler  in  their  councils,  that 
every  thing  might  be  done  according  to  his 
judgment.  As  for  his  son  Cassander,  he  left 
him  in  a  subordinate  station  under  Polysper- 
chon.  But  Cassander  was  of  too  aspiring  a 
disposition  tamely  to  obey  his  father^sinjunc- 
tions.  He  recovered  Macedonia,  and  made 
himself  absolute.  Curt.  3, 4, 6y  6,  7  and  10. 
— /loHii.  11,12, 13,  &c.— DM.  17,  18,^. 
C.  J^ep.  %n  Phoe.  ^  Evsmau^Pbui,  in  Eumen, 
AUxtind,  ftc— — Ason  of  Cassander,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  son-inlaw  of  Lyiiiiuchas. 
He  killed  his  mother,  because  she  wished  his 
brother  Alexander  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 
Alexander,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
mother,  solicited  the  asostanee  of  Deme« 
trius ;  but  peaoe  was  re-establiab«3  betws«n 
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the  two  brothers  by  the  advice  of  Ly  si  madias, 
and  soon  after  Demetrios  killed  AntipafM-, 
and  made  himself  king  of  Macedonia,  294  B. 
C.  Justin,  36,  c.  1.— .-A  kmgof  Macedoaia« 
who  reigned  only  45  days,  277  B.  C.  A 
()Owerfur  prince,  father  to  Herod  He  w 
appointed  governor  of  J  udea  by  Csesar,  whom 
he  had  assisted  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  Je- 
te/iA.-— >A  celebrated  sophist  of  Hieropolir, 
preceptor  to  the  children  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus.— [A  philosopher  of  Sidon,  or  Tar- 
sus, commended  by  Cicero  and  Seneca,  flou- 
rished about  80  B.  C.  He  was  the  disciple 
nd  successor  of  Diogenes  the  Babylonian, 

and  his  chief  opponent  was  Cameades.] 

A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  two  books 
of  letters.— »-A  poet  of  Thessalonicn,  in  the 
age  of  Augustus. 

AirriPATRlA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  fcii  the 
eastern  confines,  north-east  of  Nicsa.f  Ln- 
31,0.27. 

AsTiriTRU,  [or  Capharsaba,  a  town  of 
Palestine,  situate  in  Samaria,  near  the  coast, 
south-east  of  ApoUonias.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  called  Antipatris,  in 
honour  of  his  father  Antipater  ] 

AvTiPBAiixs,  an  ingenious   statuary    of 

Argos.    Pout.  5,  e.  17. A  oomic  poet  ^ 

Rhodes,  or  rather  of  Smyroa,  who  wrote 
above  90  comedies,  and  died  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age,  by  the  fall  of  an  apple  upon  hit 

head A  physician  of  Delos,  who  oaed  to 

say  that  diseases  originated  firom  the  variety 
of  food  that  was  eaten.    Clan.  AUx. — Atfun. 

AjttifhJItbs,  a  king  of  the  Lcstrygones, 
descended  from  Lamus,  the  founder  oH  For- 
mi».  Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came 
upon  his  coast,  and  sent  three  men  to  exa- 
mine the  country.  Antiphates  devoured  one  of 
them,  and  pursued  the  others,  and  sunk  the 
fleet  of  Ulysses  with  stones,  exoept  the  ship 
m  which  Ulysses  was.    Ovid.  Md.  14,  v.  23S. 

AirriPBiLi  poarvst  e  harbour  on  the  A- 
fnoao  side  ot  the  Red  Sea.    Strdb.  16. 

AiTTPHlLOS,  an  Athenian  who  iooeeaded 
Leosthenes  at  the  siege  of  Lamia  against 

Antipater      Diod.  18. ^A  noble  paintar, 

who  represented  a  youth  leaning  over  a  fre 
and  blowing  it,  from  which  the  whole  house 
seemed  to  be  illuminated.  He  wasan  Egyp^ 
tiab  by  birth ;  he  imitated  Apellee,  and  was 
disciple  to  Ctesidemus.  *  Phn.  35,  c.  10. 

AntIphoit,  a  poet. ^A  native  of  Rham- 

nui.  called  Nestor,  from  his  eloquence  and 
prudence.  [He  was  the  first  who  wrote 
precepts  on  oratory.  He  exerted  himself  in 
establishing  the  tyranny  of  the  400  at  Athens, 
and  was  for  this  ofienoe  condemned  and  aze- 
cuted.  60  orations  under  his  name  were  for- 
merly extant,  but  there  now  remain  only  16. 
They  are  printed  in  the  editions  ef  the  Greak 

Orators.] An  Athenian  who  interpreted 

dreams,  and  wrote  an  history  of  his  art.  Csr. 
de  Dvo.  1  and  2.— A  poet  of  Attica,  who 
wrote  tragediso,  epic  poems,  and  oratioas. 
Dionysiusput  him  to  death,  because  he  refnaad 
to  praise  his  compositions.  Being  coca  askml 
by  the  tyrant,  what  bmttwte  the  tMft?  be 

uiymzeu  uy  '%^-j  v_/ v_^pt  ln^ 
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mwcrcd,  tbat  with  which  Um  sUtOM  of  Har^ 
Biodiitt  mod  ArhAopion  wera  made.  PhU^ — 
AtvUL 

AvTlmrs.*  ton  of  Theis^lus,  graodsoo 
to  Hcrcale?.    lie  went  to  the  Trojan  war  io 

30fiupi.  Ibmtr.  IL  2,  r.  185. A  brother 

of  ClMMOO*,  was  too  of  Gaoyctor  the  Nao- 
paedao.  These  two  brothers  murdered  the 
poet  Hesiod,  oo  the  faJse  raipicioa  that  he 
bad  offered  Tiolcnce  to  their  sister,  aod  threw 
bis  body  into  the  sea.  The  poet^s  dog  dis. 
eoTered  theoi,  aod  they  were  seized  and  con- 
victed of  the  murder.    Pint.  tU  SoUrl.  Amnt' 

AiTiPfiuft,  a  city  of  Gaul,  [en  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  south-east  of  the  river 
Varus,  bniU  and  coloaiseJ  by  the  Massilians. 
It  is  now  Aniibu:\  Tacit.  2,  Hitt,  c.  15. 

AimmmBlvM,  a  promontory  of  £toHa. 
oppoHle  Rhiom  ia  Peloponnesus,  whence  the 
nam*.  [It  is  oo  the  Sinus  Corinth iaous  or 
Gtfi^  tf  Lepmnio,  The  two  promontories, 
beaif  Ibrtified  with  castles,  ^re  been  called 
the  DMritm^Ut  o/  Leaonto.] 

AmrtMBA^  [a  cky  of  Lesbos,  between  the 
promontory  5ig;enm  and  Metbymne.  Hay- 
ttf  ofcnded  the  Bomeni,  it  was  depopulated 
by  labaoiind  the  inhabitanti  were  removed 
to  BfethjmDt.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
asd  if  snpposed  to  haye  been  insulated  by  an 
•am  of  Che  sen  from  the  rest  of  the  island 
HancB  the  ummm  Aniiaat  it  being  opposite  to 
LariMi,  whose  Mora  anoient  name  was  Issa 
Slml^l^Pim.%c9U] 

AjimtHtnUt  a  philMophfr  [fonnderof 
the  pyine  necl,]|  bom  of  an  Athenian  father 
aidQCaFhrynnnmo^hnr.  He  tangbtrhe- 
torie,  nad  had  amo^g  his  pupils  the  Cunous 
DMfMoa ;  bot  whoi  he  bad  heard  Socrates, 
he  skat  np  his  achool,  and  told  his  popib, 
*Oo  aaakier  yooraaiTes  a  master,  I  have 
BOW  I»Dd  ame.*^  One  of  his  pnpiis  asked  him 
wifcnCphikMapbyhndtnaghthim?  "^  To  Uve 
with  myaaU;*'  said  he.  He  sold  his  all,  and 
pwiiefad  only  a  Tory  ragged  coat,  which 
dcew  the  attention  of  Socrates,  and  tempted 
him  la  say  io  the  cynic,  who  Q|^ed  his  con- 
tempt of  drem  too  far,  **  Anflbienes,  I  see 
thy  yamty  Chroygh  the  holes  of  thy  coat.*' 
{fie  pail  Mttk  regard  to  the  gods  and  the  re- 
ngioB  of  hie  oonntry,  thongh,  as  might  be  ex- 
padad  firooi  mdiaeiple  of  Socrates,  he  thought 
jortly  respecting  the  Supremo  Being.  He 
wrote  many  booSB»ofwbioh  none  are  extant, 
tsmpi  two  dtialamiafinna  noder  the  names  of 
A|ts  and  Ulyaeaa.  Theae  were  poblished  in 
the  eeBention  oTaneieot  orators  by  Aldus  io 
15IS;byH.Sln»lb0ni  in  lsn^5»  and  by  Can 
t«;  as  an  appendix  tn  his  oditsen  of  Aristides, 
Irintnd  nt  Badn  in  1560.]  His  dootnnes  of 
amisiitf  wnin  lioUnwed  as  long  as  he  wai 
hfamalf  an  esnaple  of  the  cyiioal  obnraotnr, 
bnft  atar  Us  death  thay  wera  all  Sorgotlen. 
Aarybin aearisbed  »g  yanrs  B.  C.  Cie, 
4e  OrwL  Z,  o.  m^^-Diod. «.— Plyl.  sa  L^e. 

Aaimtm  LasAo,  an  exedlent  Uwyer  at 
Bama,  wiM>  ilafaaded  in  bald  Uagnafe,  the 
BbiHisietfJAooanlryagainetAngnttafl,  [lor 
^hiah  aotaea,  paying  oouat  to  AagHiiiis, 
l«ai  IDK  «j|h  Mi^bam.3    H^rat.  1,  AK.  S,\ 


V.  B^-^Sueton.  in  Aug.  54. Petro  of  Ga- 

bii,  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treaty  be- 
tween Rome  aod  bis  country,  in  the  ago  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud.    Ditm^.  HaL  4. 

AxTiTAVRiTS,  [a  chain  of  mountfuos,  rnft* 
ning  from  Armenia  through  Cappadocin  to 
the  west  and  south-west.  It  connects  itself 
with  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus;  between 
Cataonia  and  Lycaonia.  vid.  Puryadres. 
Manntrt,  Ane.  Geogr,  Vol,  6.  part,  3,  p.  5.] 

AktIum  ,  a  maritime  to  wo  oi  Italy,  built  by 
Ascaniuf ,  or,  according  to  others,  by  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  upon  a  promontory  32 
miles  from  Ostia.  U  was  the  capital  of  the 
Volsci,  who  made  war  against  the  Romans, 
for  above  200  years.  Camillos  tool^  it,  and 
carried  all  the  beaks  of  their  ships  to  BAme, 
and  placed  them  in  the  forum,  on  a  tribunal, 
which  irom  thence  was  called  Rostra.  This 
town  was  dedicated  to  thegoddefs  of  fortane, 
[who  had  hera  a  splendid  temple.  Nero  was 
born  in  this  city.  It  is  now  AnMW.]  Cie.  de 
Div.  L-^Horat^  1,  od.  35.— Ltr.  8,c.  14. 

AxT0Bi£{vs8,  the  last  king  of  Corinth.  Af- 
ter his  death,  magistrates  with  regal  authori^ 
ty  were  chosen  annually. 

Aktobia  lkx,  was  enaetcd  by  M.  An- 
tony, the  consul,  A .  U.  C.  7  lU.  It  abrogated 
the  Lex  Aiia^  and  renewed  the  Lear  CorwMm^ 
by  taking  away  (rom  the  people  the  privilege 
of  choosing  priests,  and  restoring  it  to  the  od* 
lege  of  priests,  to  which  it  originally  belong* 
ed.  Dio.  44.— —Another  by  the  tame,  it 
allowed  an  appe^i  to  the  people,  to  those  who 
were  condemned  dc  nujaiat*^  or  of  perfidioaa 
measures  against  the  state.— ^-Another  by 
the  same,  d  uring  his  triumvirate.  It  made  it 
a  capital  oflhnce  to  propose  ever  after  the 
election  of  a  dictator,  and  for  any  person  Io 
accept  of  the  offioe.    Appirni.  de  BslL  Otv.  3. 

AvtAvia,  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  by 
Octavia.  She  married  Domitius  £nobarbua» 
and  was  mother  of  Nero,  and  two  daughters. 

—A  sister  of  Gemianicus. ^The  wid  of 

Drosos  the  son  of  Livia,  and  brother  to  Ti- 
berius. '  She  became  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, Germanictts,  Caligula^  lather  i  Clau- 
dius the  emperor:  and  thedebaoehed  Livia. 
Her  htabaod  died  very  early,  aod  she  never 
woold  marry  again,  but  spent  her  time  in  the 
education  of  her  children .  Some  people  sup- 
pose her  grandson  Cahgola  ordered  her  to  be 
poisoned,  A.  D.  38.  Pal  Mmx.  4,  o.  3.-. — 
A  castle  of  Jerusalem,  which  receised  this 
name  in  honour  of  M.  Antony.  [Ms  pravious 
name  was  Baris.  It  was  sitnate  at  Ihe  north- 
west angle  of  the  tern  [de  on  a  stnep  hBU  and 
founded  by  Hyrcaous.  Herod  enterged  and 
fortified  it,and  called  it  Antmiia.  ftwastaksn 
by  Titns,  who  thus  became  master  of  tke 
temple  and  city,  as  it  ooannaaded  both. 
Jfmph.  BeU.Jwi.  6,  e.  15j 

Aavoviava  Pint,  {or  THtm  AwnUm  fW- 
vitas  BeteniiM  AntmummiA  was  adopted  by 
tlie  emperor  Adriao,  4o  whom  he  enoonadei. 
Th6  prince  is  nsawrlBaUe  for  aU  iho  Tirtnes 
that  can  form  a  poafect  atatesman,  philoeo- 
pher,  aad  king.  Ho  rahaiH  whatavar  dties 
had  bean  destrdyadbywiMsialonner  i 
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In  oases  of  famine  or  ioundation,  be  relieved 
the  distressed,  and  supplied  their  wants  with 
his  own  money.  He  saffered  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  to  remain  long  in  the  admi- 
nistration, that  no  opportunity  of  extortion 
might  be  given  to  new-comers.  In  bis  con- 
duct towards  his  subjects,  he  behaved  with 
a&bilityand  humanity,  aod  listened  with  pa- 
tience to  every  complaint  brought  before  him. 
When  told  of  conquering  heroes,  he  said  with 
Scipio,  1  prefer  the  life  and  preservation  of  a 
citizen,  to  the  death  100  enemies.  He  did 
not  persecute  the  christians  like  his  predeces- 
sors, but  his  life  was  a  scene  of  universal  be- 
nevolence. His  last  moments  were  easy, 
thoQgfa  preceded  by  alingering  iUness.  When 
consul  of  Asia,  he  lodged  at  Smyrna  in  the 
house  of  a  sophist,  who  in  civility  obliged  the 
governor  to  diaoge  his  house  at  night.  I'he 
sophist,  when  Antoninus  became  emperor, 
visited  Rome,  and,  was  jocosely  desired  to 
Qfte  the  palace  as  hu  own  house,  without  any 
apprehension  of  being  turned  out  at  night. 
He  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
proviaoe  in  Britain,  by  means  of  his  general 
Lollius  Urbicus,  who,  having  reconquered 
the  MttatfB,  restored  the  second  wall  of  Agri- 
ooia,  which  is  hence  commonly  called  iheval- 
Iwn  jSnionitU.  It  lay  between  the  Clyde  and 
Forth,  vid.  Brittania;]  bat  he  waged  no 
wars  daring  bis  reign,  and  only  repulsed  the 
enemies  of  the  empire  who  appeared  in  the 
field.  He  died  in  the  75tb  year  of  his  age,  af- 
ter a  reign  of  29  years,  A.  O.  Ul.  He  was 
sQcoeed^  by  his  adopted  son  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninasi  sumamed  the  philosopher,  a 
prince  as  virtuous  as  his  father.  [H^raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity  L.  Aurelius  Commo- 
dos,  who  had  been  equally  intended  for  the 
succession  along  with  him  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
but  had  been  excluded  by  the  latter  on  ac- 
count of  his  vices.  He  gave  him  his  own  ori- 
^nalname  of  Verus,  by  which  he  was  after* 
wards  known.]  *  His  voluptuousness  and 
dissipation  were  as  conspicaous  as  the  mo 
deration  of  the  philosopher.  Daring  their 
reign,  the  Quadi,  Parthians,  and  MaroomaO' 
ni  were  defeated.  Ai^oninus  wrote  a  book 
in  Greek,  entitled,  Tiuxd'''  SAoror,  concerning 
hvmeif^  the  best  editions  of  which  ar»the  4to. 
Cantab.  165%  and  the  8vo.  Oxon.  1^04.  Af- 
ter the  war  with  the  Qoadi  had  been  finish- 
ed, Verusdied  of  an  apoplexy^  and  Anto- 
ninusaorvived  him  eight  yearSt  imd  died  [at 
Vindobona,  now  Ktotno,  of  a  peHileatial  dis- 
order which  prevailed  in  the  wmy,  in  the 
57th  year  «f  hit  age,  after  a  reign  tfaomowhat 
more  than  t&  years.]  Dio,  Coifim,  '  Bas- 
tianos  CaracaUa,  eto  of  Ihe  emperor  8epti< 
mus  Sevema^  was  oelebrated  for  his  cruel- 
ties. HekilM  iMft  hrother  Geta  ih  his  m0th 
w's  arms,  and  atie6ipte#  to  destroy  the  wite* 
ings  of  Aristotle^  observing  that  Asistotle  was 
oneof  those  who  Mot  poison  to  Alexander. 
n«  married  his  mvther,  and  publicly  lived 
with  her,  which  gave  occasion  tothepeo(de 
of  Aiezaiidria  to  say  that  he  was  an  CEdipus, 
^hiswifeaJoeasta.  This  joke  was  latal  to 
them;  and  Um  emperor,  to  pimbh their fll 
66 


language,  slaughtered  many  thousands  in  A- 
lexaodria.  After  assuming  the  name  wtad 
dress  of  Achilles,  and  styling  himself  the  aomr 
queror  of  provinces  he  had  never  seen,  b« 
was  assassinated  at  Edessa  by  Maoriam^ 
April  8,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  21?. 
His  body  was  sent  to  bis  wife  Julia,  wbostab* 

bed  herself  at  the  sight There  isextaat* 

Greek  itinerary,  and  another  book  called 
litr  Brt/anntctitn,  which  some  have  attrilMBt- 
ed  to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  though  it ' 
more  probably  written  by  a  person  of 
name  whose  age  is  unknown.^- 

[AvTOBriNOPdLis.  a  city  of  Mesopota 
placed  by  D^Anville  on  the  northern  rnnflnerr 
of  the  country,  but  more  correctly  by  MmOr 
nert  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the  north-eaat  of 
CharrsB  and  Edessa.  It  is  suppossed  to  h%Te 
been  founded  by  Severos  or  CaracaUa,  and 
named  after  the  Emperor  Antoninu».  It 
was  subsequently  called  Coostantia,  fir«m 
Constantine,  who  enlarged  and  strengtbeaed 
it.  Manner t  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
with  the  ruined  city  of  Uran  Sehar,  meaticm- 
ed  by  Niehbuhr.] 

M.  AifTONius  GiiiFHo,  a  poet  of  Gaul 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome ;  Cieerb  affid 
other  illustrioas  men  frequented  his  sohooL 
He  never  asked  any  thing  for  his  lectar«s» 
whence  he  received  more  from  the  liberalitj 
oi  his  pupils.  Sueion.  de  JUtat,  Gr.  7.-— 
An  orator,  grandfather  to  the  triumvir  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  killed  in  the  civil  wwa 
of  Marius,  and  his  bead  washungin  the  foriim. 

rat.  Max.  9,  c.  3,—Luean.  2,  v.  181. 

Maroosy  the  eldest  son  of  the  orator  of  tho 
same  name,  by  means  of  Gotta  and  Cethegws. 
obtained  from  the  senate  the  office  of  maaag- 
mg  the  com  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  tmlimited  power.  This 
gave  him  many  opportunities  of  plundariag 
the  provinces  and  enriching  himselil  SaUt^t^ 
.— Gains,  another  son  of  th«  orator  of 
that  name,  who  obtained  a  troop  of  homfrom 
Sylla,  and  plundered  Achaia.  He  was  oanMl 
before  the  MBlor  M.  Lucullua,  and  banishod 
from  the  senH  by  the  censors,  for  piUag:hig 
the  allies,  and  refusing  to  appear  when  mm- 

moned  before  justice. ^Caius,  son  oi  A»- 

tonius  Caius,  was  consul  with  Gioero.***— 
Marcus,  the  triumvir, was  grandson  totkib 
orator  M.  Antonius,  and  son  of  AnttmSttl, 
sumamed  Crtttntis^  from  his  wars  ia  Cr^U. 
He  was  augur  and  tribune  of  the  peofde^^ 
which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  aaubi- 
tious  views.  He  always  entertained  a  aeflnt 
resentment  against  Gicero»  which  arose  ft«m 
Gicero*s  having  put  to  death  Gom.  Leatdbs, 
who  was  oonoeraed  in  Gatiline's  con 
This  Lentulus  had  married  Antonius^ 
ther  after  his  father's  death.  When  Ihe 
senate  was  torn  by  the  factions  of  Pottpef^ 
«ad  Gesar's  adbevents,  Antony  proposed  Uiat 
both  should  lay  aside  the  command  of  th^ 
armies  te  the  provinoes ;  but  as  this  proposi- 
tion mrt  aet  with  soeoesB,  he  privately  rolir* 
ed  froM  Rom*  to  tl^  oamp  of  G»sar,  and  ad- 
vistdhim  to  march  his  army  toAome.  Jn 
M|iport«f  huattacbmont,  heOD0ftmded  the 
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««lt  wiog  of  hot  army  at  Pbarsalia,  and  aooord- 
in^  to  a  prameditatod  scheme,  dfered  him  a 
diadem  in  the  preteoeeof  the  Roman  people. 
When  Csesar  was  assassinated  io  the  senate- 
boose,  his  frieod  Antony  spoke  an  oration 
o'V'er  his  body;  and  to  ingratiate  himself  and 
lus  party  with  the  populace,  he  remmded 
tiMra  of  the  liberal  treatment  they  hadreceiv- 
eil  from  Caesar.    [Antony  soon  became  pow 
^riol,  and  began  to  tread  in  Casar's  footsteps, 
and  govern  with  absolute  sway.    Tbe  .irri- 
"ral  ^Octavins  it  Rome,  thwarted,  ho werer, 
his  ambitions  news.     Tbe  latter  soon  ra  ised 
»  formidable  party  io  the  Senate,  and  was 
strengthened  by  tbe  accession  of  Cicero  to  bis 
oame.  V iolent  quarrels  soon  ensued  between 
OctaTias  and  Aotooy.    EndeaTours    were 
need  to  reconeite  tbem,  but  in  vain.    Antony, 
in  order  to  bave  a  pretence  of  sending  for  the 
Icgljons  from  Macedonia,  prevailed  on  the  peo- 
ple Co  grant  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine 
Gaol,  which  the  senate  had  before  conferred 
qp  Decunm  Bratos,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar.    Matters  soon  came  to  an 
open  rupture.    Octavius  offered  his  aid  to  tbe 
senate,  who  accepted  it,  and  passed  a  decree, 
approving  of  bis  oondoct  and  that  of  Brutus, 
who  at  the  head  of  three  legions  was  prepar- 
ing Io  oppose  Antony,  then  on  his  march  to 
leixe  CisftlpHte  Gaol.     Brutus,  not    being 
ttroog  enc»agh  to  keep  the  field  against  Ai>- 
tony,  shot  himself  np  in  Mutina,  where  his 
opponent  beveged  hiffi.    Tbe  senate  declar- 
ed Antony  an  enemy  to  bis  country.    The 
Consols  Hirtios  and  Pansa  took  the  field 
against  him  along  with  Octavius,  and  advan- 
ced to  Motina  in  order  to  raise  the  siege.    Io 
the  ftnt  engagement  Antony  had  the  advau' 
tage  and  Pansa  was  mortally  wounded,  but 
he  was  defeated  the  same  day  by  Hirtius  as 
he  was  retamiog  to  hit  camp.    In  a  subse 
qveaC  engagement,  Antony  was  again  van 
qcdshed,  h»   lines   were    forced,  and    Oc- 
tavius had  an  opportunity  of  distingnishing 
himself,  Hirtios  being  slain  in  the  action,  and 
tbe  whole  command  devdving  on  the  former. 
Autooy,  after  this    check,    abandoned  the 
siege  of  Mutina,  and  crossed  tbe  Alps,  in  hopes 
of  receiving  succours  from  his  friends.    This 
was   all    that  Octavius  wanted;  his  intent 
was  to  homble  Antony,  not  to  destroy  him, 
foreseeing  plainly  that  the  republican  party 
would  be  oppermost,  and  liis  own  ruin  must 
soon  ensoe.  A  reconciliation  was  soon  effect- 
ed between  him  and  Antony,  who  had  already 
pined  an  accession  of  strength  by  the  junction 
of  Lepidus.    These  three  leaders  had  an  in- 
terview near  Bononia,  io  a  small  island  of  the 
river  Rbeuus,  where  they  came  to  an  ogree- 
meat  to  divide  all  the  provinces  of  tbe  empire 
and  the  supreme  authority  among  themselves 
for  five  years,  under  the  name  of  triumvirs, 
and  as  reformers  of  the  republic  with  consular 
power.    Thus  was  formed  the  second  trium- 
virate.    The  most  horrid  part  of  the  traosac- 
tno  was    the  oold-blooded  proscription  of 
tt|oy  of  their  friends,  and  relatives,  and  Ci- 
cero's head  was  given  in  exchange  by  Augos- 
^  for  Aotooy's  ancle  and  for  the  uncle  of 


Lepidus.    Octavius  and  Antony  then  passed 
into  Macedoniaand  defeated  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  at  Philippi.    After  this,  the  latter  passed 
over  to  tbe  eastern  provinces,  where  he  lived 
for  a  time  in  great  dissipation  and  luxury  with 
the  famous  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria.     Upon 
the  deatb  of  his  wife  Fulvia,  he  became  re- 
conciled with  Octavius,  against  whom  Ful- 
via bad  raised  an  army  in  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  supposed,  of  drawing:  her  husband 
away  from  Cleopatra  and  inducing  him   to 
come  to  the  latter  country.    Augustus  gave 
Antony  his  sister  Octavia  io  marriage,  and  a 
new  division  was  made  of  the  empire.     Oc- 
tavius had  Dalmatia,  Italy,  the  two  Gaultr, 
Spain,  and  Sardinia,  Antony  all  the  provinces 
east  of  Codropolis  in  lllyricum,  as  fur  as  tbe 
Euphrates,   while  Lepidus  received   Africa. 
I  On  returning  to  the  east,  Antony  once  more 
became  enslaved  by  tbe  charms  of  Cleopatra. 
An  unsuccessful  expediton  against  the  Par- 
thians  ensued,  and  at  last  tbe  repudiation  of 
Octavia  involved  bim  in  a  new  war  with 
Octavius.    The  battle  of  Actium  put  an  end 
to  this  contest  and  to  all  the  hopes  of  Antony. 
It  was  fought  at  sea,  contrary  to  the  advice  o  f 
Antonyms  best  officers,  nnd  chiefly  through 
the  persuasion  of  Cleopatra,  who   was  proud 
of  her  naval  force.     She  abandoned  bim  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  fight  with  her   50  gallies,  and 
took  to  flight.     This  drew  Antony  from  the 
battle  and  ruined  his  cause.]— -^After  the 
battle  of  Actium,  Antony  followed  Cleopatra 
into  Egypt,  where  he  was  soon  informed  of 
the  defection  of  all  his  allies  and  adherents, 
and  saw  the  conqueror  on  his  shores.    He 
stabbed  himself,  and  Cleopatra  likewise  kill- 
ed herself  by  the  bite  of  a^  asp,    Antony  died 
in  the  56lb  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  30,  and  the 
conquetor  shed  tears  when  he  was  informed 
that  his  enemy   was  no  more.    Antony  left 
seven  children  by  bis  three  wives.    He  has 
been  blamed  for  his  great  efl*erainacy,  for  his 
uncommon  love  of  pleasures,  and  his  fondness 
of  drinking.    It  is  said  that  he  wrote  a  book 
in  praise  of  drunkenness.     He  was  food  of 
imitating  Hercules,  from  whom,  according 
to  some  accounts,  he  was  descended  ;  and  he 
is  often  represented  as  Heroules,  with  Cleo- 
patra in  tlie  form  of  Ompbale,  dressed  in 
the  arms  of  her  submissive  lover,  and  beating 
him  with  her  sandals.    Io  his  public  charac- 
ter, Antony  was  brave  and  courageous,  but 
with  the  intrepidity  of  Csesar,  he  possessed  all 
his  voluptuous  inclinatioos.   He  was  prodigal 
to  a  degree,  and  did  not  scruple  to  call,  from 
vanity,  bis  sons  by  Cleopatra,  kings  of  kings. 
His  fondness  for  low  company,  and   his  de- 
bauchery, form   the  best  parts  of  Cicero's 
Philippics.lt  is  said  that  the  night  after  Caesar's 
murder,  Casisius  supped  with  Antony  ;   and 
being  asked  whether  he  bad  a  dagger  with 
him,  answered,  yes,  if  you,  Antony,  aspire  to 
sovereign  power.    Plutarch  has  written  an 
account  of  bis  life.     Firg.  ^n.  B,  v.  605. — 
HoraL  ep.  d.^Juv.  10,  v.  12^— C.  J^ep.  in 
AUic.-^Cie.  tnPkHip.Sus tin.  41  and  42. 

J  ulius,  sou  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  by  Ful- 

via,wa8  consul  with  Paulus  Fabius  Maximtif. 
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He  iKmssarnattcHl  Afficantis,  and  put  to  death 
by  brder  of  Aug^ustus.  Some  say  that  he 
killed  himself.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote 
An  heroic  poem  on  Diomede,  in  12  book?. 
Horate  dedicated  [the  2d  Ode  of  the  4th 

Book]  to  him.    Tacit,  4,  Jinn.  c.  44. Lu- 

cittt,  the  triumvir*8  brother,  was  besieged  in 
Pelpslttm  by  Ang^tus,  and  obliged  tosarren- 
der  himself  with  300  men  by  famine.  The 
conqueror  spared  his  life.  Some  soy  that  he 
was  killed  at  the  shrine  of  C«sar. ^A  no- 
ble, but  unfortunate  youths  His  father,  Julius, 
was  put  to  death  by  Augustus,  for  his  criminal 
conversation  with  Julia,  and  he  himself  was 
retnoted  by  the  emperor  to  Marseilles,  on 
pretence  of  finishing  his  education.     Tacit.  6, 

^Itin,  c.  44 Felix,  a  freedman  of  Claudius, 

appointed  governor  of  Judsa.  He  married 
Drusilla,  the  grand-daughter  of  Anlony  and 

Cleopatra."    Tacit.  4,  Hist.  9. Musa,   a 

phjrsician  of  A  ugustus.    Plin,  29. 

AiTTotilDES,  a  painter,  disciple  to  Arlstip- 
pus.    Piin. 

AirOiis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a 
dng.  His  worship  was  introduced  from 
E^pt  into  Greece  and  Italy.  [The  dog  was 
first  consecrated  to  Anubis,  afterwards  the 
figure  of  this  animal  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Anubis  himself,  and  lastly  the  head  of  a 
dog  Wat  annexed  to  a  human  body  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  new  deity.]  Diod,  1. — Lucan. 
8,  T.  331.— Orirf.  Met.  9,  y.  688.— P/u^.  dt 
IHd,  andOtirid.-^Herodot.A.—Virg.JEn,  8, 
V.698. 

AvXiTRf  called  also  Terracmai  a  city  of  the 
Volsci,  Uken  by  the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  348. 
It  was  sacred  to  [Jupiter  «|v(oc,  or  the  htard- 
lett.  La  Cerda  and  others  contend  Jthat  in 
conformity  with  this  derivation,  the  name  of 
the  place  ^onldbe  written  Axur,  as  it  is 
even  found  on  some  old  coins ;  Heyne,  how- 
ever, rejects  the  Greek  derivation  of  the 
name,  and  makes  Anxur  to  have  been  a 
Vokcian  term,  and  the  letter  n  to  have,  been 
sometimes  omitted  on  account  of  its  slight 
sound.  Heyne  Comment,  ad  Firg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
799.  The  modern  name  is  Terraeina.  ]  JAv. 
4,  c. 59.— Horfl/.  \ySat.  5,  v.  26. — Lucan.  3, 
V.  84.—  rirg.  w9&n.  7,  v.  799. 

Anytvb,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who, 
with  Melitus  and  Lacoo,  accused  Socrates  ojf 
impiety,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  condemna- 
iion.  These  false  accusers  were  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians.  Diog. — 
Mlim.  K  H.  %  c.  13.— fforo/.  2,  Sat.  4,  v.  3. 
—Pint,  in  Jlcib. 

[Ahxarbas,]  a  river  near  the  Tigris. 
Murcel.}S.    [rid.  Zabatus.] 

AoLLius,  a  son  of  Romulus  by  Hersilia,  af- 
terwards called  Abillius. 

Aoir,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  came  to  Eu- 
bosa  and  Boeotia,  firom  Apulia,  where  he  col- 
tooted  the  inhabitants' into  cities,  and  reigned 
over  them.  They  were  called  Aonei,  and 
the  country  AoniOy  from  him. 

AdM Bs,  the  inhabitants  of  Aonia^  called  af 
terwanls  Beeotia.    [They,  jointly  with  the 
Hyantet.  succeeded  the  Ectene?.    On  the 
68 
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arrival  of  Cadmus,  the  Hyantes  took  up  arm? 
to  oppose  him,  but  the  Aones  submittCKl,  and 
were  incorporated  with  the  PhoBniciand.  The 
Muses  were  called  Aonia,  from  Motxnt  Heli- 
con in  BoBotia.]  Paut.  9,  c.  3. — On'sK.  Mtt. 
3,  7,  10,  13.  THsl.  el.  6,  v.  10.  FatU  3,  r. 
456, 1.  4,  v.  tAS.—Virg.  G.  3,  v.  1 1. 

AoBTlA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Boeo- 
tia. 

Adai8,tt  famous  hunter,  son  of  Ara?,  king 
of  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  siater  Ara- 
thyrsea,  that  he  called  part  of  the  conn  try  by 

her  name.    Pans.  2,  c.  12. The   wife  of 

Noleus,  called  more  commonly  Cbloris.  Af. 
9,  c.  36. 

AoRiros,  AoRHvs,  Aornis,  a  lofly  r6ek 
in  India,  taken  by  Alexander.  Hercules  had 
besieged  it,  but  was  never  able  tooooqaer  it. 
[It  was  situate  on  the  Suastus  or  Surat,  and 
IS  now  called  Renat.]  Ciwt.  8,  c.  11 . — Ar- 
rian.  4. — Strab.  15. — Plut.  in  Alex. [An- 
other in  Bactriana,  east  of  Zariaepa  BaoCra. 
It  is  now  Ttlikan^  situate  on  a  high  moontaia 
called  N&rk'Koh^  or  the  moautain  of  stiyer.] 

Another  near  Baiss  and  Puteoli.     It  was 

also  called  Avemus.     Virg.  JEn.  6»  t.  Stt- 

[AoRSi,  a  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, who,  according  to  Strabo,  carried  am  a 
trade  in  gold  and  various  articles  of  merchan- 
dise with  southern  Asia  and  with  India.] 
^  Apama,  a  daughter  of  Artaxerxep,  who 
mariied  Pamabazus,  satrap  of  fonia.  '  A 
daughter  of  Antiochus.    Pmu.  I,  e.  8. 

Apame,  the  mother  of  Nieomedes  by  Pra- 
sias  king  of  Bithynia.— The  mother  of  An- 
tiochus Soter,'  by  Seleaens  Nieaior. 

Apamia  or  Apam&a  [a  city  of  Phrvgfa, 
built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  on  the  site  or  die 
ancient  Cibotus.  The  latter  phiee  was  ao 
called  from  x4Co»t«(,  an  ark  or  ooHer,  beeame 
it  was  the  mart  or  common  treaetiry  of  thoee 
who  traded  from  Italy  and  Greeee  to  Asia 
Minor.  This  name  was  afterwards  added 
tor  a  similar  reason  to  Apamea.  It  was  sitoate 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Marsyas  and  Mean- 
der, and  is  now<oftlled  Aphiom- Kara'Himf, 
or  the  black  castle  of  opium,  which  drag  is 
collected  in  its  environs.— Another  in  Bithy- 
nia, originally  called  Myrlea,  but  destroyed 
by  Philip,  father  of  Perses,  aiyl  rebuilt  by 
Prusias,  who  called  it  after  his  wife's  nane 

Apamea. Another  in  Syria,  at  the  conlHi' 

ence  of  the  Orontes  and  Marsyas,  which  form 
a  small  lake.  It  was  foonded  by  S^encna 
Nicator,  and  called  after  his  wife.  It  a  now 
Famiieh .  Seleucns  is  said  to  have  kepi  in  the 
ailjncent  pastures  500  war  elephants.<— «»An- 
other  in  .Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  in  a  dis- 
trict which  lay  between  the  canal  and  Ihe 
river,  whence  the  epithet  Messene  appKed 
to  this  city,  because  it  was  in  the  mM  of 
(hat  small  territory  which  is  now  called 
Oi^f/.— Another  on  the  oonflnes  of  Media 
and  Parthia,  not  far  from  Ragse.  It  was  tnr* 
named  Raphaae.—— Another  at  the  oouBa- 
ence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  now  JTomn.] 

ApARvf,  a  nation  of  shepherds  near  the 
Caspian  sea.    Strttb. 

APATURiA^aft^y^t^^^  which  re- 
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t»iTed  its  nsme  from  crnraiT*,  dteeit^  because  it 
wfts  institaled  in  memory  of  a  ttratagprai  by 
which  XmhosldDgof  Bceoiia  was  killed  by 
MelaoCho?  kiof  of  Athens,  upon  the  following 
oeeasJoo.     Whea  a  war  arose  between  the 
Bceotians  and  Athenians  about  a    pic-ce  ol 
ground  which  divided  their  territories,  Xan- 
tfaiw  made  a  proposal  to  the  Athenian  king  to 
decide  the  battle  by  single  combat.    Thy 
meetea,  who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Athens, 
refined,  bat  hit  soccessor  Melanthus  accept 
ed  the  ebaUenge.     When  they  began  the  en 
gagement,  Melanthos  exclaimed,  that  his  an- 
tagoaiflt  had  some  person  behind  htm  to  snp- 
port  him ;  upon  which  Xanthus  looked  be 
hiad,  and  warn  killed  by  Melanthus.    From 
this  anee^es,  Jupiter  was  called  «7«t»v«^,  de- 
reiacr,  and  Baechos,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  b^tnd  Xaodios,  was  called  MiX«r<iyic. 
clothed  in  (he  skin  of  a  black  goat.    Some  de- 
rire  the  word  Axmb  fltx«T«(M,  i.  e.  o/ueT«{<tf , 
becaose  on  the  day  of  the  festival,  the  ohildr«>n 
aceoBpanttd  their  fathers  to  be  registered 
aoMDgthecitisenB.    The  festivil  lasted  three 
dayi*  the  fbvt  day  was  called  /ervm,  because 
ticppert,  /l^rM,  were  prepared  tor  each  tepa- 
rate  tribe.     The  second  day    was  called 
«v«^fvrfc  mw§  Tcv  «rii  i^ir,  because  sacri6cea 
wvre  oiered  to  Jnpiter  and  Minerva,  and  the 
head  of  the  Tietime  was  generally  turned  up 
tinrards  the  hearens.    ^e  third  was  called 
Kv^iarrK,  from  Kmt^k,  a jroutA,  or  Ke9{«,  Mar- 
tVf  because  the  young  men  had  their  hair  cut 
on  before  they  were  registered,  when  ther 
parents  swore  that  they  were  free-bom  Athe 
hana.    Tbey  geaefvlly  saerificed  two  ewes 
a»d  a  «be-goat  to  Diana.    This  fettival  was 
adopted  by  the  lonians,  eaeept  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  Epiiesos  and  Coloplnxi. A  sur- 
name of  Minei'  ra        of  Venus. 
ArmLhA,  a  word,  Herat.  1,  Sal.  5,  v.  10. 
I  has  gfran  much  trouble  to  critics  and 
Soaie  suppose  it  to  mean  cir 
{sine  peUe)  an  epithet  highly  ap- 
pUcable  to  a  Jew.     Others  maintain  that  iti? 
a  proper  aame,  upon  theaulhority  of  Ciceru, 
mijSUie,  12,  ep.  19,  who  mentions  a  penon  of 
the  same  name.     \yid.  BentUj/t  ep*  ad  MUl 
p.5f0,«rf.  Lip*.'] 

hrmLUU^  a  cdebrated  painter  of  Cos,  or 
as  c^en  say^  of  Epb6sus,or  Colophon,  son  of 
Pflhtat.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  honoured  him  so  much  that 
he  farbado  any  man  but  Apellos  to  draw  his 
psetore.  He  was  so  attentive  to  his  profes- 
sion, Ihat  be  never  spent  a  day  without  em- 
pbyiaglus  pencil,  whence  the  proverb  of 
KaUa  iitts  sme  HweA.  His  most  perfect  pic 
tare  was  Venus  Anadyomeoe.  [The  lower 
part  of  this  beeaa»e  injured  by  time,  but  no 
one  veatared  to  repair  it.  An  unfinished 
Venos,  of  which  the  head  and  neck  only  were 
executed,  was  very  much  admired.]  U 
made  a  pamttngof  Alexander  holding  thunder 
in  his  hand,  so  much  like  life,that  Pliny,  who 
saw  it,  says  that  the  hand  of  the  king  with 
the  thnader  seemed  to  coma  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. This  {NCture  was  plaoed  in  DianaV 
tsu^  at  Epbetos.    Ho  made  another  of  A- 


lexander,  but  the  king  expressed  not  much 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  ol  it ;  tnd  at  that 
moment  a  horse  passing  by,  neighed  at  the 
horse  which  was  represented  ia  the  piece, 
supposing  it  to  be  alive:  upon  which  the 
painter  said,  *•*  One  would  imagine  that  the 
horse  is  a  better  judge  of  painting  than  your 
majesty.**  When  Alexander  orctored  him  to 
draw  the  picture  of  Campaspe,  one  of  ha  mis- 
trfsses,  Apellos  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  the  king  permitted  him  to  marry  her. — 
He  wrote  t^-ee  volumes  upon  painting,  which 
were  still  extant  in  the  age  Jt  Pliny.  It  is 
Mid  that  he  was  accusedin  Egypt  of  conspir- 
ing a^inst  the  life  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  he 
would  have  been  put  to  death  had  not  the 
real  conspirator  disoovered  himself,  and  sav- 
ed the  painter.  Apelles  never  put  his  name 
to  any  pictures  but  three ;  a  sleeping  Venus, 
Venus  Anadyomene,  and  an  Alexander.  The 
proverb  of  ^t  nUer  ultra  erepidam,  is  ap- 
plied to  him  by  some.  Piin .  35,  c.  10< — Horal. 
2.  ep.  1,  V.  «38.— Cic.  tn  FamiL  l,ep.  9.— 
Ovid,  de  AH.  Am.  3,  v.  401.— f^o/.  Max.  8, 

c.  II. A  tragic  writer.    5ue/.  Cakig.  33. 

A  Macedonian  general. /^c. 

ApkllIooh,  a  Teian  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, whose  fondness  for  books  was  so  great 
that  he  is  accused  of  stealing  them,  when  he 
could  not  obtain  them  with  money.  He 
bought  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phratus,  \vii.  Scepsis.  On  removing  the  li- 
brary to  Athens,  he  caused  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  to  be  oopied,  bat 
the  chasms  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of 
time  were  supplied  by  the  transcribers,  and 
erroneouf  and  faulty  copies  were  consequently 
circulated.  ]  The  extensive  library  which  ho 
had  collected  at  Athens,  was  carried  to  Rome 
when  Sylla  had  conquered  the  capital  of  At- 
tica, and  among  the  valuable  books  was  found 
an  original  matiuscript  of  Aristotle.  He  died 
about  86  years  before  Christ.     Strak.  13. 

Apurxlnrs.  a  ridge  of  high  mountains 
which  run  through  the  middle  of  Italy.  [They 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  leaving  that  chain  in  lat.  44^ 
!!('  N.]  Some  have  supposed  that  they  once 
ran  across  to  Sicily.  Lnean.  2,  v.  306.— Ovuf. 
Met.  «,  V.  SSQ.'-Ital.  4,  v.  743.-5^^06.  2.— 
Mrlat  2,  c.  4. 

Aper,  Marcus,  a  Latin  orator  of  Gaul, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  politician,  av 
well  as  by  his  genius  The  dialogue  on 
orators,  inserted  in  the  works  of  Tacitus 
and  Qu  intilian,  is  attributed  to  him.  He  died 
A.  D.  85. Another,    vid.  Numerianos. 

Aperopia,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis.     Pttus.  2,  c.  34. 

ApteUB,  Apksas,  or  Apesartus,  a  moun- 
tain of  Peloponnesus,  near  Lema.  Stat,  in 
/%c6.  3,v.46l. 

Aphaca,  a  town  of  Palestine,  [between 
Heliopolis  and  Byblus,]  where  Venus  was 
worshipped,  and  where  she  had  a  temple  and 
an  ora^.  [The  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
a  school  of  wickedness,  and  was  rased  to  the 
groand  by  Constenline  the  Great.      Ev»eb. 
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Aph  AA,  a  oaoie  of  Diana,  who  had  a  tem- 
ple ID  ifii^ioa.    Paus.  2,  c  30. 

Aphar,  the  capital  city  of  Arabia,  [situate 
OD  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  oorth  from 
the  Pr<»montoniim  Aromatum.  It  is  now 
Al'FwrOs  t>etweeii  Mecca  aikl  Medina.]  Ar 
Hon,  in  PeripU 

APHARKVS,.a  iciog  of  'lessenia,  son  of  Pe-r 
riere>  aod  Gor^ophone*  who  married  Areae 
daughter  of  CCImuub,  by  whom  he  bad  three 

SODS.    Paui,  3,  c.  1. A  relation  of  Isocra' 

tea  who  wrote  37  tragodies. 

Aphas,  a  river  of  Epirus,  which  falls  into 
the  bay  ot  Ambracia.  [D  AoviUe  calls  it  the 
Avas.    It  IS  DOW  the  yuvoS\    PHru  4,  c.  1. 

Aphblla8«  a  king  of  Cyrene,  who  with 
the  aid  o(  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce 
all  Africa  under  his  power.    Justin,  ti,  c.  7. 

Ap.<t8AS,  a  mountain  in  Argolis,  whence, 
as  the  poets  have  imagined,  Feraeus  attempt- 
ed to  ay  to  heaven.    :itat,  3.  Theb,  v.  461. 

Atb6tm,  1%  city  of  Thessaly  at  the  en 
trance  of  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus  or  GuZ/'q/'f^o/o, 
from  which  the  ship  Argo  is  said  to  have 
taken  her  departure  for  Colchis.     It  is  now 
Fetio,] 

Aphidetjb,  a  borough  of  Attica,  which  re- 
oeived  its  name  from  Aphidnus,  one  of  the 
compamous  of  Theseus.    Htrodot, 

Ap  HRicES,  ao  I  ndian  prince,  who  defended 
the  rock  At>mus  with  20,000  loot  and  16  ele- 
phants. He  was  kdled  by  l^is  troops,  and 
his  head  sent  to  Alexander. 

AphrodisI A,  festivals  m  honour  of  Venus, 
celebrated  m  difierent  parts  of  Greece,  but 
chiefly  in  Cyprus.  They  were  first  institut 
ed  by  Ciuyras  from  whose  lamily  the  prie»ta 
of  the  goddcs^  were  always  choeen.  *All  those 
that  were  mtiated  offered  a  piece  of  money  to 
Venus,  as  a  harlot,  and  received  as  a  iftark 
ofthefovoars  of  the  goddess,  a  measure  of 
salt  aod  a  ^aAx^t ;  the  salt,  because  Venus 
arose  from  the  sea  ;  the  ^«AXer,  because  she 
is  the  goddese  of  wantonness.  They  were 
celebrated  at  Ccrmth  by  harlots,  and  in  every 
part  of  Greece  they  were  very  much  fre- 
quented.   Strtib,  14. — Aihtn, A  city  of 

Thrace,  north  of  the  peninsula  which  joins 
the  Thrioian  Chersonese  to  the  continent, 
between  Ueraclea  to  the  east  and  Cardia  to 
the  west.] 

Ap  rodisIas,  a  town  of  Caria,  sacred  to 
Venut,  [uow  Gheira,  It  lay  east  of  Alaban- 
da,  towards  the  confines  of  Phrygia.j  TTaeit, 
Ann.  3,  c.  62. 

ApbrodibIvm  or  A,  a  town  of  Apulia 
built  by  Diomede  in  honour  of  Venus.— A 
city  in  the  north -eastern  part  of  Cyprus,  nme 
miles  from  Salamis.«»-[An  island  on  the 
coast  of  Boetica.— — A  promontory  of  Caria, 
near  Cnidna.  | 

[APRRoniTOPdus,  a  city  of  Egypt,  the 
capital  of  the  36th  nome,  now  Atfieh.-''^ 
Another  m  the  ^ame  country,  the  capital  o( 
the  49d  nome,  now  ///u.-^— Another  in  the 
saine  country,  belonging  to  the  Nome  Her- 
moDthites,  now  Atf-un,^ 

APBRODiTX,  the  Grecian  name  of  Venus, 

from  «t{tc,  frotht  because  Venus  it  taid  to 
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have  been  born  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean. 
UuuHi  Th.  196.— P(m.  36,  c  6. 

Apbytjr  or  Aphttis,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
[in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  on  the  Stnos 
Thermaicus,]  where  Jupiter  Ammoo  was 
viorshipped.  Lysander  besieged  the  town ; 
but  the  god  of  the  place  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  advised  him  to  raise  the  siege* 
which  he  immediately  did.    Poum,  3,  c  18. 

ApIa,  an  ancient  name  of  Pelopoooesos, 
which  it  received  from  king  Apis.  It  wat  af- 
terwards called  .£gialea,  Pelasgia,  Ai^gia* 
and  at  last  Peloponnesus,  or  the  tsland  of 

Pelops.    Homer.  U.  1,  v.  270. Also  the 

name  of  the  earth,  wonhippeJ  auoo|;  the 
Lydians  as  a  powerful  deity.  HttoduL  4,  c. 
69. 

Aptiirus,  or  ApIov,  was  bom  at  Oasis  in 
Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of 
which  he  was  deemed  a  citizen.  He  suc- 
ceeded Theusin  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  wrote  a  book* 
against  the  Jews,  which  Josephus  refuted. 
Fie  was  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  which  the 
people  of  Alexandria  sent  to  Caligula,  to  oooh 
plain  of  the  Jews.  [He  flourished  about 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  He 
was  the  author  also  of  a  learned  treatise  on 
the  Antiquities  of  Egypt.]  Seneeo,  ep.  88.— 
Plin.  praf.  Hut. 

Apicatai  married  Sejanus,  by  whom  die 
had  three  children.  She  was  repudiated.  7k- 
cU.  minn.  4,  c.  3. 

ApicIvs,  a  famous  glutton  in  Rome — 
There  were  three  of  the  same  n^me,  all  i^ 
mous  for  their  voracious  appetite.  The  fir0 
lived  inthetimeof  thererublic,tbe  second  la 
the  reigu  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  aod  the 
third  unJer  Trajan.  The  second  was  the 
most  famous,  as  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  plea- 
sures and  incitements  of  eating.  He  destroy- 
ed Himself  after  he  had  consumed  the  great- 
est part  of  bis  estate.  The  best  edition  of 
Apicius  Caelius  de  ArteCoquinaria,  is  that  of 
Amft.  12mo.  1709.  [The  third  was  in  po»^ 
session  of  a  secret  for  preserving  opters,  aad 
sent  some  perfectly  fresh  to  the  emper«a 
Trajan  as  far  as  Parthia.]  Juv.  U,  ▼.  3.— 
Martial.  2,  ep.  69. 

ApiDiifvSfOneofthe  chief  rivers  of  That- 
saly,  at  the  south  of  the  Peneus,  into  wfasoh 
it  falls  [a  little  west  of  Larissa.  It  is  now  tha 
Salan^ria.]    Lucan.  6,  v.  372. 

ApIra,  and  Apikje,  a  city  of  Apulia,  dea* 
troyed  with  Triea,  in  its  neighbourhood,  by 
Diomedes;  whence  came  the  proverb  of 
Apina  Sc  Triea^  to  express  trifliii^  thiugs. 
Martial  4,  ep.  1.— P/m.  3,  c.  11. 

ApidLA,  and  Apiouk,  a  town  of  Italy,  ta- 
ken  by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  Roman  ca- 
pitol  was  begun  with  the  spoils  taken  from 
that  city.    Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Apioif ,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  tha 

descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus. ^A  graqa- 

marian.    otd.  Apianus. 

Apis,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice.  Soma 
say  that  Apollo  was  his  father,  and  that  ha 
was  king  of  Arg08,^hile others  call  him  kior 
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o^  SioyoB»AiMi  fix  the  time  of  his  r«i|^  abovel 
200  yean  earlier,  which  is  eoou^  to  show 
be  U  bot  obfcnieiy  known,  if  known  at  all. 
He  tras  a  satire  of  Naupactos,  and  descend- 
ed fircoi  loachns.  He  receired  divine  hon- 
oanaAerdeath,asbe  had  been  munificent 
and  humane  to  his  subjects.  The  country 
where  he  reigned  was  called  Apia;  andaf 
terwaidslt  received  the  name  of  Pelasj^u, 
Aigia,  or  Argelis,  and  at  last,  that  of  Pelo- 
pomMew,  from  Pelops.  Some»  amOi«|{»t 
whomare  Varro  and  6t.  Aug^ostine,  have  ima- 
g:ineii  that  Apis  went  to  f^pt,  with  a  oo- 
iooy  of  Gredia,  and  that  he  civilized  the  in- 
habitants, and  |«>lished  their  manners,  for 
which  thay  made  him  a  |^  after  death,  and 
paid  divine  bononrs  to  him  onder  the  name 
of  Serapy .  Thistrsdition,  according  to  some 
of  the  modems,  is  wfthoat  foundation,  ^t- 
ch^  in  Si^^  Jagutt.  de  Civ.  Deu  18,  c 

5.— P«a. «,  0.  b.'-ApoUod.  2,  c.  1 A  son 

of  Jajoo,  born  in  Arcadia  :  he  was  killed  by 

the  horses  of  Jltolus.    Pau$.  5,  c  1. A 

town  of  £^ypt  on  the  lake  Mareotis. A 

sod  of  the  Egyptians  worshipped  under  the 
form  ef  an  ox.    Some  say  that  Isis  and  Osiris 
are  the  deities  worshipped  under  this  name, 
because  dnriofc  their  reign  they  taught  the 
F^^yptiBntiigfifl^Unr^.  The  Egyptians  believ- 
ed  that  the  tool  of  Osiris  was  really  departed 
into  the  ox,  where  it  wished  to  dwell,  because 
that  animal  had  been  of  the  most  essential 
scrrke  in  the   cultivation  of   the  ground, 
whiflh  Ofihs  had   introduced  into    E^ypt 
The  ox  that  was  chosen  was  always  distin- 
goWiedby  particular  marks;  bis  body  was 
blaok  'f  hehsud  a  square  white  spot  upon  the 
forehead,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  upon  the 
baok^aknot  under  the  tongue  like  a  beetle, 
the  hairs  of  his  tail  where  double,  and  his 
rightside  was  marked  with  a  whitish  spot,  re- 
sembiieg  the  erescent  of  the  moon .     W ithout 
these,  an  ox  eoold  not  be  taken,  as  the  god 
Apia;  aad  it  is  to  be  imagined  that  the  priests 
gave  these  ilirtiiig"'***'"g  characteristics  to 
the  animal  on  whom  their  credit  and  even 
pro^mity  depended.    The  festival  of  Apis 
iuied  sevea  days,  [and  commenced  with  the 
avnal  inandatioa  of  thei^ite.    The  cfes- 
eent  on  the  animal's  right  skie,  indicated,  ac- 
cording to  iElian,  the  oummencement  of  this 
inmidation.]    The  ox  was  led  in  a  soleou 
procesBon  by  the  priests,  and  every  one  was 
saaDoaa  to  receive  him  into  his  house,  and  it 
waa  believed  that  the  children  who  smell  his 
breath  received  the  knowle<%e  of  futurity. 
The  ox  waa  conducted  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  with  much  ceremony,  and  if  he  hadlived 
to  the  time  when  their  sacred  books  allowed, 
thty  drowned  him  in  the  river,  and  embalm- 
«d  his  body,  and  buried  it  in  solemn  state  io 
ttMctly  of  Memphis.    [The  period  allowed 
ier  the  li£B  of  the  sacred  Apis  was  25  years. 
This  anmher  was  the  product  of  five  by  it- 
1^  aad  gave  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
Egyptian  Alphabet,  as  well  as  the  animal's 
>(•;  and  this  number  marked  a  period  of 
iSeranand  moon,  to  which  luminaries  Apis 


was  oonstoraUd.  Heaoe  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Apis  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  es- 
Ublished  form  given  to  the  solar  year,  which 
was  to  consist  invariably  of  M5  days,  :*nd  ol 
the  Cycle  of  25  years  discovered  at  the  same 
time.  The  priests,  by  fixing  the  course  of  the 
sacred  animars  life  to  26  years,  aad  by  ma- 
king the  installation  of  a  new  Apis  concur  with 
-the  renewal  of  this  period,  had  probably  per- 
ceived, as  the  result  of  long  meteorfl^ogical 
observationy,  that  this  revolution  always 
brought  about  abundant  seasons.  Hence  the 
tavourabl<*  reception  with  which  the  new 
Apis  would  meet,  his  appearance  coinciding 
with  abundant  harvest.  The  name  ./7pt  in 
Coptic  signifies  number,  and  seems  to  have 
had  reforeoce  to  the  number  of  cubits  which 
oiarked  the  Nile's  rise,  the  great  source  of 
Egyptian  fertility.]  After  his  death,  which 
sometimes  was  natural,  the  greatest  cries 
and  lamentations  were  heard  ia  Egypt,  as  if 
Osiris  was  just  dead ;  the  prior  is  shaved  their 
heads,  which  was  a  sign  of  the  deepest 
mourning.  This  continued  till  another  ox 
appeared  Vith  the  proper  cbarartenstics  te 
succeed  as  the  deity,  which  was  followed  with 
the  greatest  acclamations,  as  if  Osiris  was 
returned  to  life.  This  ox,  which  was  fcwnd 
to  represent  Apis,  was  left  40  days  in  the 
city  of  Nilopolis  be  ore  he  was  carried  to 
Memphis,  during  which  time  none  bat  wo- 
men were  permitted  to  appear  before  him, 
and  this  they  performed,  acoordiog  to  their 
superstitious  notions,  in  a  wanton  and  indecent 
manner.  There  was  also  an  ox  worshipped 
at  HeliopoJis,  ander  the  name  of  Mnevis  ; 
some  supposed  that  he  was  Osiris,  but  otheift. 
maintain  that  the  Apis  of  Memphis  was  sa- 
cred to  Osiris,  and  Mnevb  to  Isis.  When 
Cambyses  came  mto  Egypt,  the  people  were 
celebrating  the  fettivaU  of  Apis  with  every 
mark  of  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  conquer- 
or interpreted  as  an  insult  upon  himseli.  He 
called  the  priests  of  Apis,  and  ordered  the 
•  ieity  himself  to  come  before  him.  When  he 
saw  that  an  ox  was  the  object  of  their  venera- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  such  rejoicings,  be 
wounded  it  on  the  thigh,  ordered  the  priests 
to  be  chastised,  and  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  slaughter  such  as  were  found  celebrating 
such  riotous  festivals.  The  god  Apis  had 
generally  two  staUes,  or  rather  temples.  If 
he  eat  from  the  hand,  it  was  a  favourable 
omen ;  but  if  be  refused  the  food  that  was 
offered  htm,  it  was  interpreted  as  unlucky. 
From  this,  Germanicus,  when  he  visited 
Elgypt,  drew  thevomens  of  his  approaching 
death.  When  his  oracle  was  consulted,  in- 
cense was  burnt  on  an  altar,  and  a  piece  of 
money  placed  upon  it,  after  which  the  people 
that  wished  to  know  futurity,  applied  their 
ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  God  and  immediately 
retired,  stopping  ^eir  ears  till  they  had  de- 
partad  from  the  temple.  The  first  sounds 
that  were  heard,  were  taken  as  the  answer 
of  the  oracle  to  their  questions.  Pmu*  1%  c. 
2^'^Herodoi.  2  and  3.— P/w».  8,  c.  88,  to.-- 
Sirab.  l.-^Plui.  in  Jnd.ltnd  0itr^-^p9llf»a. 
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1,  c.  7,  1. 1,  o.  1 — Mela,  l,c.  9.— P«n.  8,  c. 
39,  Ac.^Sirab.  7.— wEHan.  K.  H.  4  and  6. 
-J>M.  I. 

Apitius  GalbAi  a  celebrated  buffoon  in 
the  time  of  Tiberias.    Jm.  6,  t.  4. 

ApoLLiiriBBS  LUDi,  g;ame8  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  ApoUo.  They  originated 
from  the  following;  circamttaoces ;  an  old  pro- 
photic  poem  informed  the  Romans,  that  if 
they  inttitated  yearly  games  to.  Apollo,  and 
uiade  a  oolleotion  of  money  for  his  serrice, 
they  woald  be  able  to  repel  the  enemy  whose 
approach  already  signified  their  destruction, 
ifhe  first  time  they  were  celebrated,  Rome 
was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  instantly  the  people  rushed  out  of  the  city, 
and'  saw  a  cloud  of  arrows  discharged  from 
the  sky  on  the  troops  of  the  enemy.  With 
this  heavenly  assistance  they  easily  obtained 
the  trictory.  The  people  generally  sat  crowu; 
«d  with  laurel  at  the  representation  of  these 
games,  which  were  usually  celebrated  at  the 
option  of  the  pivstor  till  the  year  U.  C.  545, 
when  a  law  was  passed  to  settle  t^e  celebra 
tioD  yearly  on  the  same  day,  about  the  nones 
«f  July.  When  this  alteration  happened, Rome 
was  infested  with  a  dreadful  pestileoce,  which 
however,  seemed  to  be  appeased  by  this  act 
of  religion.  [  These  games  were  merely  sceni- 
oal.]    Liv.  25,  c.  12. 

ApolliwIris,  C.  Snlpitius,  a  grammariaD 
of  Carthage,  [flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, under  the  Antonines.  He  was  succeed 
6d  in  his  profession  by  bis  scholar  Helvius 
Pertinas,  who  afterwards  became  Emperor.] 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  verses 
J);>erfized  to  Terence^s  plays  as  arguments 
-——A  writer  better  known  by  ihe  name  cf 
Sidooius.    vid,  Sidonius. 

[AroLLlvis  Promoniorittm,  was  situate  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  east  of  Utica,  and  north 
of  Carthage.    It  is  now  Rat-Zebtd.] 

[ApoLLtiropdLis  magna,  the  capital  of 
the  52d  Egyptian  Nome,  in  the  southern  part 
of  U.  per  Egypt,  about  25  miles  nearly  north 
of  the  great  cataracts.  It  is' now  Edfou^ 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  temple,  in 
estate  of  high  preservation.] 

[ApoLLiHOPdLis  parva,  a  city  of  Egypt 
in  the  Nome  of  Coptos,  north-west  of  Thebei 
It  is  now  KoiuA 

[ApoLLliris /mum,  a  town  of  Lydia,  west 
of  Tbyatira.— >— A  town  of  Africa  propria, 
north-east  of  Tabraca.] 

Apollo,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  called 
alio  Phcebus,  is  often  confounded  with  the 
eun.  \vid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  According 
to  Cicero,  there  were  four  persons  of  this 
name.  The  first  was  son  of  Vulcaui  and  the 
tutelary  god  ef  the  AtheniaDs.  The  second 
was  son  of  a  Corybaut,  and  was  bom  in 
Crete,  for  the  dominion  of  which  he  disput- 
ed eren  with  Jupiter  hims^.  The  third 
was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  came 
from  the  nations  of  the  Hyperboreans  to 
Delphi.  The  fourth  was  born  in  Arcadia, 
and  called  Nomius,  because  he  gave  laws  to 
the  inhabitants.  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Latona  all  the  actiens  of  the  othors  setm  to 
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have  been  attributed.  The  Apdlo,  boo  of 
Vulcan,  was  the  same  as  the  Oims  or  Horos 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the  most  ancieiit, 
from  whom  the  actions  of  the  othera  hcra 
been  copied.  The  three  others  seem  to  bo 
of  Grecian  origin.  The  tradition  that  the 
son  of  Latona  was  bom  in  the  floating^  is- 
land of  Deles,  is  taken  from  the  Egyptina 
mythology,  which  asserts  that  the  aoo  of 
Vulcan,  whioh  is  supposed  to  be  Oros,  wwa 
saved  by  his  mother  Isis  from  the  pereoca- 
tion  of  Typhon,  and  intrusted  to  the  once 
of  Latona,  who  ooncealed  him  in  the  irisuMi 
of  Chemmis.  When  Latona  was  pregoaot 
by  Jupiter,  Juno,  who  was  ever jealoos  of  her 
husband's  amours,  raised  the  serpent  Pythoo 
to  torment  Latooa,  who  was  refused  a  place 
to  give  birth  to  her  children,  till  Neptune, 
moved  at  the  severity  of  her  late^  rained 
the  island  of  Delos  from  beneath  the  aee, 
where  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo  ead  Dia- 
na. Apollo  was  the  god  of  all  die  fine  ertit 
of  medicine,  music,  poietry,  and  eloqnenoe,  of 
all  which  he  was  deemed  the  inventor.  He 
had  received  from  Jupiter  the  power  of 
knowing  futurity,  and  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  gods  whose  oracles  were  in  general  re- 
pute orer  the  world.  His  amono  with 
Leocothoe,  Daphne,  Issa,  Bolina,  Coronit, 
Clymene,  Cyrene,  Chione,  Acacallis,  Cnl- 
lippe,  &c.  are  well  known,  and  the  Tmrioos 
shapes  he  assumed  to  gratify  hiitpassion.  He 
was  very  fond  of  young  Hyacintbas,  whom 
he  accidentally  killed  with  a  quoit;  as  alao  of 
Cyparissus,  who  was  changed  into  a  oypreM 
tree.  When  his  son  JEs<mlapias  hadbeea 
killed  with  the thundersof  Jupiter, Im*  raimng 
the  dead  to  life,  Apollo,  in  his  resentflKeat 
killed  the  Cyclops  who  had  &brioalad  the 
thunderbolts.  Jupiter  was  incensed  aft  this 
act  of  violence,  and  he  banished  Apollo  from 
hearen,  and  deprived  him  of  his  dij^iity.  Tlie 
exiled  deity  came  to  Admetus  king  of  That* 
saly,  and  hired  himself  to  be  one  m  his  Aep- 
herds,  in  which  ignoble  employment  he  re- 
mained nine  years;  from  which  oironnutnnee 
he  was  called  the  jp^od  of  sfaepherda,  and  at 
his  sacrifices  a  wolf  was  generally  aiered«  es 
that  animal  is  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
sheepfold.  During  hie  residence  in  Thsmnly, 
he  rewarded  the  tender  treatment  of  Adme- 
tus. He  gave  him  a  chariot,  drawn  by  a 
lion  and  a  bull,  with  which  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain in  marriage  Alceste  the  daughter  of  Po- 
lias ;  and  soon  after,  the  Parcas  granted,  at 
Apollo*s  request,  that  Admetus  might  he  re* 
deemed  from  death,  if  another  person  laid 
down  his  life  for  him.  He  assisted  Neptnae 
in  building  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and  rnhmt  he 
was  rofused  the  promised  reward  from  Lno* 
med!»o,  the  king  of  the  country,  hedaatroyed 
the  inhabitants  by  a  pestilence.  As  aooo  es 
he  was  bora,  Apollo  destroyed  with  arrows 
the  serpent  Pythoo,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to 
persecute  Latona ;  hence  ha  was  called  Py- 
thius ;  and  he  afterwards  vindicated  the  hon- 
our of  his  mother  by  putting  to  death  die 
children  of  the  proud  Niebe.  ^Niobe.  Be 
was  not  the  inventor  of  the  lyTe,aiaQiiie  have 
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uing;bied,  bot  Mercury  gave  it  him,  and  r«- 
oeiTed  as  a  rtward  the  fomous  cadaeeas  with 
which  ApoUo  was  wool  to  drive  the  flodu  of 
AdmetBs.  Hii  eootest  with  Pan  and  Many- 
ai,  and  the  pnniihment  inflicted  npoa  vlidat 
are  weU  koowu.  He  received  the  •umames 
of  PhfEboa*  Deiiin,  Cynthiua,  Psan,  Delphi- 
an* Nomias,  Lycios,  Clarioa,  lamenios,  Vul* 
torioB,  Saaintheus,  kjc,  for  reasons  which  are 
nqjained  nnderthoae  woids.  ApoUo  is  gene- 
rally represented  with  loi^  hair,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  fond  of  imitating  his  figure ;  and 
thsrefore  in  their  yoath  they  were  remarka- 
ble for  their  fine  head  of  hair,  which  they  cot 
shortal  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen ;  he 
is  always  represented  as  a  tall  beardless 
yonag  man  with  a  handsome  shape,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  bow,  and  sometimes  a  lyre;  his 
head  is  gcoaraUy  sorroanded  with  beams  of 
UgkL  He  was  the  deity  who,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  ancients,  indicted  plagues, 
aad  in  that  moment  he  appeared  snrroimded 
vith  doads.  His  worship  and  power  were 
oaivenaHy  acknowledged  ;  he  had  templfs 
aad  statoea  in  every  country,  particularly  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  His  statue,  which 
stood  apon  moont  Actinm,  as  a  mark  to 
aarioers  to  avoid  the  dangerous  coasts,  was 
partienlariy  ianoos,  and  it  appeared  a  great 
cUstanee  at  sea.  Augustus,  before  the  battle 
of  Actiom,  addressed  himself  to  it  for  victory. 
[He  is  crowned  with  laurel,  which  was  sa- 
cred to  him.  The  aoimab  consecrated  to 
him  were  the  wolf  and  hawk,  as  symbols  of 
his  piercing  eyea  ;  the  crow  and  raven,  from 
thasr  aapyised  bculty  of  predicting  the  fu- 
ture; tifte  eock,  from  his  announcing  Ihe 
dawn  and  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  grass- 
hopper and  swan,  from  their  tuneful  powers ;  ] 
and  in  his  aacrifioes,  wolves  and  hawks  were 
odered,  bm  tbey  were  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  flo(^ over  which  he  presided.  Bullocks 
sad  lambs  were  also  immolated  to  him.  As 
he  presided  over  poetry,  he  was  often  seen 
on  mount  Pamasaos  with  the  nine  muses. 
His  most  ISiBseas  oracles  were  at  Delphi,  De- 
los,  Cfaros,  Tenedoe,  Cyrrba,  and  Patera. 
Uis  most  splendid  temple  was  at  Delphi, 
vhsre  every  nation  and  individual  made  coo- 
udsrable  preeeotB  when  tbey  consulted  the  or- 
sde.  Aogoatua,  aAer  the  battle  of  Actium. 
baiH  him  a  temple  on  mount  Palatine,  which 
he  enriched  with  a  valuable  library.  He  bad 
•  bmoBs  Coloeaua  in  Rhodes,  which  was  one 
of  theseven  wonders  of  the  world,  .\pollo  has 
l«>n taken  tor  the  Sun ;  but  it  may  be  prov- 
ed oy  .TfT-rf  ui  I  a  ';  5  in  the  ancient  wri- 
tei?,  that  ApoUo,  Uie  Sua,  Phoebus,  and  Hy- 
pcrioo,  were  all  di  fie  rent  characters  and 
deities,  though  confounded  together.  When 
once  Apo\lo  was  addressed  as  the  Sun,  and 
represented  with  a  crown  of  rays  on  his  bead, 
tiie  idea  was  adopted  by  every  writer,  and 
irott  ibence  arose  the  mistake.  [The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  the  worihip  of  Apollo  was 
a  rcmsant  of  Sabaisim,  or  the  worship  of  the 
Urtvenlf  bodie^^  and  thctt  he  was  a  type  of 
thtt%an.  He  wai  produced  from  Latona, 
vha  represented  the  ni^bt  of  Chaos,  (htiBn 


obHtio) ;  and  from  the  Sun^s  being  the  ani- 
mating and  sustaiuing  prinoaple  of  nature,  he 
is  represented  as  a  musician,  poet,  prophet, 
physician,  &c.  See  the  subject  discussed  more 
at  large  at  the  end  of  the  article  Jupiter.] 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  9  and  10, 1  4,  fab.  3,  &c.— 
Pout  2,  c.  7, 1.  6,  c  7, 1.  7,  c.  20,  L  9,  c.  30, 
&c — JJj^M,fab  9,  14,60,  93,  HO,  161,202, 
203,&c.— iSto/.l.  TAe6.560.— Ti6tt«.2,el.3. 
— PhU.de  Amor, — Horn.  IL &  Hymn,  in  ApoL 
Virg.  wEn.  2, 3.  &c.  G.  4,  v.  323.— Horof.  1, 
od.  10.— //U£ton — DiaL  Mer.  &  Fulc^Pro- 
pert,  2,  el.  28 — Callimaeh,  in  ApolL^Apol- 

iod.  1,  c.  3,  4  and  9, 1.  2,  c.  6«  10  and  12. 

Also  a  temple  of  Apollo  upon  moont  Leuoaa, 
which  appeared  at  a  great  distance  at  sea ; 
and  served  as  a  guide  to  mariners,  and  re- 
minded them  to  avoid  the  dangerous  rocks 
that  were  along  (he  coast.  Firg,  JEn.  3,  v. 
275. 

Apollocrates,  a  friend  of  Dion,  suppos- 
ed by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Dionysius. 

Apolloborvs,  a  famous  grammarian  and 
mythologist  of  Atheos,  son  of  Asolepiades, 
and  disciple  to  [Anstarchus  the  grammarian, 
and  the  two  Stoic  philosophers,  Panstius 
and  Diogenes  the  Babylonian.]  He  flourished 
about  148  years  before  the  christian  era,  and 
wrote  an  history  of  Athens,  besides  other 
works.  But  of  all  his  compositions,  nothing  is 
extant  but  his  Bibliolkeca,  a  valcable  work, 
divided  into  three  books.  It  is  an  abridged 
history  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
of  whose  actions  and  genealogy  it  gives  a  true 
and  faithful  account.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Hej/ne,  Goeit.  in  8vo.  3  vols.  1782.  A  then, 
^PHn.  7,  c.  tfl.—Diod.  4  and  13. A  tra- 
gic poet  of  Cilicia,  who  wrote  tragedies  en- 
titled Ulysses,  Thyestes,    &c, A    comic 

poet  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Menan- 

der,  who  wrote  4  plays. An  architect  of 

Damascus,  who  directed  the  building  of  Tra- 
jan's bridge  across  the  Danube.  He  was 
banished,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Adrian,  to  whom,  when  in  a  private  station. 

he  had  spoken  in  too  bold  a  manner. -A 

writer  who  composed  an  history  of  Parthis. 

A  disciple  of  Epicurus  the  most  learned 

of  his  school,  and  deservedly  sumamed  the 
Illustrious.    He  wrote  about  40  volumes  on 

different  subjects.     Diog A  painter  of 

\thens,of  whom  Zeuxis  was  a  pupil.  Two 
of  his  paintings  were  admired  at  Pergamus 
in  the  age  of  Pliny:  a  priest  in  a  suppliant 
posture,  and  Ajax  ftruck  with  Minerva's 
thunders.  He  was  of  such  an  irascible  dispo- 
sition that  he  destroyed  his  own  pieces  upon 
the  least  provocation,  [and  was  so  conscious  of 
his  superiority,  that  he  assumed  a  regal  tiara 
as  the  prince  of  his  profession.]    Ptin,  34,  c. 

8 A  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  preceptor 

and  friend  to  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  book  on 
rhetoric.    Strab.  13. 

ApollonIa,  a  festival  at  ^gialea  in  ho- 
nour of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  this 
circumstance:  these  two  deities  came  to 
.Cgialea,  after  the  conquest  of  the  serpent 
Python;  but  they  were  frightened  away,  and 
fled  to  Crete,  ^giale*  was  soon  visited  with 
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an  epidemical  distemper,  and  the  inhabitanUJ 
by  the  advice  of  their  prophets,  sent  seven 
chosen  boys  with  the  same  number  of  girls, 
to  entreat  them  to  return  to  i£gialea.  Apol- 
lo and  Diana  granted  their  petition,  in  honour 
of  which  a  temple  was  raised  (o  nfi8«,  the 
gfoddess  of  penunHon ;  and  ever  after,  a 
nnmber  of  youths  of  both  sexes  were  chosen 
to  inarch  in  solemn  procession,  as  if  anxious 
to  bring  back  Apollo  and  Duma.    Pausan.in 

CoruUh. [A  town  of  Epirus,  now  Politia, 

on  the  river  Aous  or  Lao Another  in 

Macedonia,  south-east  of  Thessalonica. 

Another  in  the  same  country,  north  of  Chal- 

cis,  now  PoHna. Another  in  Thrace  on 

the  eoast  of  the   Euxine,  afterwards  called 

Sozopolis,now  Siztboli, Another  in  Bitliy- 

nia,  on  a  lake  which  receives  the  Rhyndacui < 

It  is  now  Aboullona. Another  in  Assyria, 

on  the  Delas,  north-east  of  Artemita.— 
Another  in  Cyrenaioa.  Under  the  lower 
empire,  it  took  the  name  of  Sozusa.  It  is 
now  Marxa*Suia,  or  Sosuth, — &c.] 

ApoLLOirlus,  astoic  philosopher  of  Chal- 
CIS  sent  for  by  Antoninus  Pius,  to  instruct  his 
adopted  son  Marcus  Antoninus.  When  he 
came  to  Rome,  be  refused  to  go  to  the  palace, 
observing,  that  the  master  ought  not  (o  wait 
upon  his  papU,  but  the  pupil  upon  him.  The 
emperor  bearing  this,  said,  laughing,  ^'  It 
was  then  easier  for  Apnollonius  to  oome  from 
Chakia  to  Rome,  than  from  Rorae'to  the  pa- 
lace."—A  geometridan  of  Perga  in  Pam- 
phylia.  He  lived  about  240  years  before  the 
ohriitian  era,  and  composed  a  commentary 
on  Euclid,  whose  pupils  he  attended  at  Alex- 
andria, riie  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections, 
in  eight  books,  seven  of  which  only  remain. 
It  it  asserted  that  all  the  books  were  extant 
in  Arabic.  Of  the  seven  which  we  have,  the 
first  ibvriwvebeeo  preserved  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  the  5th,  6lh,  and  7th  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  in  an  Arabic  translation. 
This  work  of  Apollonins  ranks  among  the 
vost  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.]  He  first 
endeavoured  (o  explain  the  causes  of  the  ap- 
parent stopping  and  retrograde  motion  of  the 
planets,  by  cycles  and  epicycles,  or  circles 
within  circles. — The  best  edition  4if  Apollo 
nius  is  Dr.  Bailey's,  Oxon.  fol.  1710.  [The 
first  four  books  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  rest 
in  T^tin  only,  and  the  last  restored  by  the 

editor.! A  poet  of  [Alexandria]  in  Egypt, 

generally  called  Apollonius  of  Wtodes,  be 
cause  he  lived  for  some  time  there.  He  wao 
pnpil,  when  young,  to  Callimachus  and  Pa- 
nsetius,  and  succeeded  to  Eratosthenes  as  li 
brarian  of  thefHmous  library  of  Alexandria, 
under  Ptolemy  Euergetes.*  He  was  angrate 
ful  to  bis  master  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a 
poem  against  him,  in  which  he  denominated 
bira  ibit.  Of  all  his  works  nothinjs;  remains 
but  his  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argo 
naats,in  four  books.  [He  wasso  mortified 
at  the  censures  cast  upon  this  poem  on  its 
first  publication,  that  he  retired  to  Rhodes, 
and  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric.  When  he 
had  afterwards  oorrectad  and  improved  his 
work,  the  Rbodians  wart  su  pleased  with  it, 
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that  they  conferred  on  him  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  The  best  edition  of  Apollonius  is  ihmX 
by  Bmnok,^  vols.  8vo.  the  new  edition,  l^ips. 
1810,  with  the  additienal  Greek  scholia,  curd 

O.H.  Seha^er.-]    Qum/t/.   10,  c   I. 7 A 

Greek  orator, sumamed  Molo,  was  a  native 
of  A  labanda  in  Caria.  He  opened  a  schfx>l  of 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  J.  Cae- 
sar and  Cicero  among  his  pupils.  He  discou- 
raged the  attendance  of  those  whom  he  eop- 
posed  incapable  of  distinguishing  themselves 
as  orators,  and  he  recommended  to  them  pur- 
suits more  congenial  to  their  abilities.  He 
wrote  an  history,  in  which  he  did  not  candid- 
ly treat  the  people  of  J  udea,  according  to  the 
complaint  of  JosephuS  eonira  Apion.  Ci€»  dM 
Orai.  l,c.  28, 75, 126, and  130.  Ad  FamiL 3, 
ep.  1 6.  De  Invent,  I ,  c  8 1 .— Qutn/U.  3,  e.  1 , 
I.  2,  c.  6.— iSue^  in  Cos.  A.-^PhU,  in  Cos. 
—A  Greek  historian  about  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, who  wrote  upon  the  philoeophy  of 
Zenoandof  his  followers.  Sirab.  14.  ■  A 
stoic  philosopher  who  attended  Cato  of  Uti- 
ca  in  his  last  moments.  Plut*  in  Cai^ 
Tyaneus,  a  Pythagorean  philoiopher,  [and 
notorious  impostor,  bom  at  Tyana  in  Cnppn- 
docia,  about  the  commencement  of  tbncfans- 

n  era.]  Bemg  one  day  haranguing  Ibe 
populace  at  Ephesus,  he  suddenly  eyrlniind, 
*«  Strike  the  tyrant,  strike  him  :  thn  blow  is 
given,  he  is  wounded,  and  (alien  V*  At  tlmt 
very  moment  the  emperor  Domitiaa  fand 
been  stabbed  at  Rome.  The  magicina  no- 
quired  much  reputation  when  thia  eii-osm- 
stance  was  known.  He  was  courted  by  kinga 
and  princes,  and  commanded  unusual  atten- 
tion by  his  numberless  artifices.  Hia  friend 
and  companion,  called  Damit,  wrotn  kia  lile. 
[These  memoirs  were  communicatnd  to  ||m 
empress  Julia,  wife  of  Sever  us,  and  by  hnrto 
Philostratus,  with  a  request  that  ha  voold 
transcribe  and  embellish  the  narrative.]  In 
his  history  the  biograplier  relates  ao  wmmf 
curious  and  eztraoitlinary  anecdotei  of  Ins 
hero,  that  many  have  justly  deemed  it  a  ro- 
mance ;  yet  for  all  this,  Hierodes  hn<l  the 
presumption  to  compare  the  impottarat  of 
Apollonius  with  the  miracles  of  Jesoa  ChfieL 
[The  best  edition  of  Philostratus  ia  that  of 

Olearius,  lAp9*  1709,  fol.] A  sophiat  of 

Alexandria,  distinguished  for  his  Leximn 
Oraeum  Hiadit  et  Odsfttem^  a  book  that  «as 
edited  by  ViUoiaon,  in  4to.  2  vols.  Paria»  1773, 
[and  by  Tollius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1788,  in  8vo.] 
Apollonius  was  ode  of  the  pupils  of  DidjiMM, 
and  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  Arst 
century. 

[A  POM  YDS,  a  name,  under  which  Jit|iitnr 
and  Hercules  were  worshipped  at  the  OIjm- 
pic  games,  being  supplicated  to  deatroj  or 
drive  away  the  vast  numbers  of  jii«§  which 
always  attended  great  sacrifices.  The  aaari- 
fice  to  the  Apomyos  Deus  on  these  oooaaiatta, 
was  always  the  first,  that  he  might  dviva 
away  the  flies  from  the  rest.] 

Apoj|iAVA,an  island  near  Lilybenm.  ffjrt 
Afric  «. 

M.  Aponivs,  a  governor  of  Mcrikia,  ta- 
warded  with  a  triumphal  statoe  by  Otho,  fbr 
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d«feaUw  9000  barbftriftat.    TaeH.  Hitt.  1, 

AvOiTirfl,  BOW  Aktmo,  a  fbontaioy  with  a  vil- 
la^ of  the  mmm  name  oaar  PataTiom  in  f  taly. 
"Flie  wmtara  of  the  foontaui,  which  wera  bot> 
"vrere  wrfaolaiome,  and  wera  toppoaed  to  hare 
aa  ormsnlar  power.  [It  was  Livy't  birth- 
place^  aoeonHop  to  Martial.  1,  6S.J  Lue»i%. 
7,  V,  194.— Acef.tis  Tt^tr.  14. 

ArorraoFHlA*  a  auraane  of  Veaut  in 
BeeoCia,  who  wa«  distinfitisbed  nadtfr  tbete 
n^iT",  Teant  UraBia,  Valgaria«  and  Apos* 
tropliia.  The  former  was  the  patroness  of 
a  pore  and  chaste  lore ;  the  seeond  of  carnal 
ai^  oensoal  desires;  and  the  last  incited  men 
to  ilHeit  and  oaaataral  gretificatioiis,  to  in- 
Veaas  Apestrophis  was  in 


▼okedby  the  Thebaas,  that  th^^  might  be 
sasned  from  sacfa  anlawfal  desires.  She  is 
the  siBie  MB  the  Vertioordia  of  the  Romans. 
PtfSK.  9,  c  H.^ydL  Max.  8,  o.  15. 

AForaadtiSf  a  oerenonjr.  observed  by 
floie  aaeieat  aatimtt,  by  which  th^  raised 
their  kiofs,  heroes,  and  ffreat  men,  to  the 
raaik  of  duties.  [Neither  the  Egyptians  nor 
Persaaa  teem  to  have  adopted  this  cnatom 
The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  admitted  il 
The  Rooaae  borrowed  it  from  them,  and 
net  oi^deiiad  the  most  prudent  and  humane 
of  Vbit  eayeiors,  bat  also  the  mo&t 
ervel  and  prodigate.  Augustus,  at  the  age 
of  98  years,  was  declared  the  tutelary  god  of 
aS  the  citias  of  IheeBipire.]  Herodian.  4,  c. 
2,  has  left  as  an  aeooaatof  tha  apotheosis  of  a 
^«rer.  Altar  the  body  of  the  de 
i  wm  haiat,  an  irory  image  was  laid 
oaaoh  it€  seren  days,  representing  the 
'Widi  a  sMkly  aspect.  The  city  was 
IB  sorrow.  £For  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
the  senatfr  sat  raagad  oa  the  left  side  of  the 
badt  ditiJseJ  in  robes  of  moaming,  the  ladies 
of  the  irit  rank  sittiag  on  the  right  side  in 
white  rohaa,  withoot  any  ornaments.  Dur- 
ing the  serea  days,  the  pbysieians  paid  regu- 
lar ristts  to  tlia  sick  person*  and  always  re- 
pertadCfaathe  grew  worse,  until  at  length 
thsy  gaf>e  out  that  he  was  dead.]  When 
the  dialh  was  anaoanced  a.  band  of  young 
soatersand  Eqoites  carried  the  eonch  and 
iange  to  tiie  Campus  Martius,  where  it  was 
dtpositad  on  an  ccHfiee  in  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
nd,  where  spieee  and  oombostible  materials 
where  thrown.  After  this  the  bearers  walked 
round  the  pile  in  solemn  procession,  and  the 
iflMges  of  the  most  illttstrious  Romans  were 


I  stata,  and  immediately  the  new  em 
peror,  with  a  torch,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and 
viiassirtedhy  the  surrouodinp;  multitude. 
Meanwhile  an  eagle  was  let  fiy  from  the  mid- 
41s  of  the  pile,  ^^lioh  was  supposed  to  carry 
the  sonl  of  the  deceased  to  heaTen,  where  he 
was  radbed  among  the  gods.  If  the  deified 
was  a  icmale,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eagle 
was  seat  from  the  flames.-^  The  Greeks  ob- 
Nrrad  oefemonJes  mac^  of  the  same  na- 
tors. 

AmA  TTA,  a  celebrated  road  leading  from 
ths  Porta  Capeaa  at  Koose  to  Brondusium, 
through  C^pua.    Appins  Claudius  made  it  a? 


&r  as  Capua,  and  it  received  its  name  from 
him.  [It  was  constructed,  A.  U.  C.  441. 
Capua,  where  it  ended,  was  then  the  limit  of 
the  Roman  empire.  By  whom  it  was  con- 
tinued to  Brundosium  is  uncertain.  CsBsar, 
however,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  person.  Its  whole  length  was  about  342 
miles%  It  was  called  Regina  Via  rum,  and  wai 
pared  with  the  hardest  flint,  to  firmly,  that  in 
several  places  it  remains  entire  unto  this  day. 
(above  2000  years,)  and  so  broad  that  two  car- 
riages might  pass  each  other ;  comofiealy, 
however,  not  exceeding  14  feet.  Caius  Grac- 
chus placed  on  it  the  small  columos  called 
Urmini,  which  marked  the  miles.]    vtd.  Via. 

Luam,  3,  V.  286. Slai.  2.  8^h.  2,  v.  12.— 

Mmrt.  9,  ep.  104.— 5im/.  in  Tiber.  14. 

ArFiAnxs,  a  name  given  to  these  five  dai- 
lies, Venus,  Pallas^  Vesta,  Concord,  and 
Peace,  because  a  temple  was  erected  to  them 
near  the  Appiaa  way.  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  those  courtesans  at  Rome  who 
lived  near  the  temple  of  Venus  by  the  Ap- 
pise  Aque,  and  the  forum  of  J.  Cssar.  Ovid, 
de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  452. 

Appiarus,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  univer- 
sal history,  which  consisted  of  24  books,  was 
A  series  of  history  of  all  the  nations  that  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  (be  order 
of  time  ;  and  in  the  composition,  the  writer 
dbplayed,  with  a  style  simple  and  unadorned, 
a  great  knowledge  of  military  aflfairs,  and  de- 
scribed his  batUes  in  a  masterly  manner. 
[  Appian  has  been  charged  with  many  errors, 
and  with  copying  without  acknowledgment 
from  Polybius,  Plutareh,  and  others.  Scali- 
ger  calls  him  *'  aHeihOTum  iaberumfiteum.** 
Photius,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  him  a 
very  accurate  and  eloquent  writer.]  This 
excellent  work  is  greatly  mutilated,  and  there 
is  extant  now  only  the  aocooot  of  the  Piroic, 
Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanish 
wars,  with  those  of  Dlyricum  and  the  civil 
dissentxons,  with  a  firagment  of  the  Celtic 
wars.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  ToUi  us 
and  Varioruns  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670,  and 
that  of  Schweighaeuser,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1785.  He  was  so  eloquent  that  the  empe- 
ror Trajan  highly  promoted  him  in  the 
state. 

Appn  FoRUiM,  now  Burro  Longo,  a  little 
village  not  far  from  Rome,  [in  the  country  of 
the  Volsci,]  built  by  the  consul  Appius.  He- 
rat. 1,  Sat.  5. 

Appius,  the  prsenomen  of  an  illustrious 

family  at  Rome. A  censor  of  that  name, 

A.  U  C.  442.      Hnrat.  I,  Sat.  6. 

Appius  Claudius,  a  decemvir  who  abu- 
sed his  power.  He  attempted  the  virtue  of 
Virginia,  whom  her  father  hilled  to  preserve 
her  chastity.  This  act  of  violence  was  the 
cause  of  a  revolution  in  the  state,  and  the 
ravisher  destroyed  himself  when  cited  to  ap* 
pear  before  the  tribunal  of  his  Country.  Liv. 
3,  c.  33. Cbiudius  Csseus,  a  Roman  ora- 
tor, who  built  the  Appian  way  aod  many 
aquedocU  in  Rome.  When  Pyrrhu»i  wb^ 
was  come  to  assist  the  X!^i^^  ■?*'" 


Rome,  demanded  peace  of  the  senatora,  A.p- 
piof ,  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  repablic, 
€auMd  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  senate- 
hoose,  and  by  his  aathoritj,  dissuaded  them 
from  g^Dting  a  peace  which  would  prove 
dishonourable  to  the  Roman  name. Ooi<^.  Fmt. 

6,  V,  aOS.— Ctc.  in  Brui.  ir  Twc,  4. A 

Roman  who,  when  he  heard  that  he  had  beeu 
proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  divided  his  rich- 
es among  his  servants,  and  embarked  with 
them  for  Sicily ;  in  tbeir  passage  the  vessel 
was  shipwrecked,  and  Appius  alone  saved  his 

life.  Appian  4. ClaudiusCrasius,a  con 

sul,  who  with  Sp.  NaQt.  Rutulius,  conquered 
the  Celtiberians,  and  was  defeated  by  Perses, 
king  of  Macedonia.  Iiiv.— Claudius  Pul- 
cher,  a  grandson  of  Ap.  CI.  Cscus,  consul  in 
the  age  of  Sylla,  retired  from  erandeur  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  a  private  lim.— -Clausus, 
a  general  of  th^  Sabines,  who,  upon  being  ill 
treated  by  his  countrymen,  retired  to  Rome 
with  6000  of  his  friends,  and  was  admitted  in< 
to  the  senate  in  the  early  aees  of  the  repub- 
lic.   Pint, in  Poplic Herdonius,  seized 

the  capitol  with  4000  exiles,  A.  U.  C.  29$, 
mnd  was  soon  after  overthrown.    Liv.  3,  c. 

15 — Ftor*  3,  c.  19. The  name  of  Appius 

was  common  in  Rome,  and  particularly  to 
many  consuls  whose  history  is  not  marked  by 
any  uncommon  event. 

Apriks  and  Aprivb,  one  of  the  kiogs  of 
Egypt  [in  the  year  before  Christ  594,]  sup- 
poeed  to  be  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  scripture. 
He  took  Sidon,  and  lived  in  great  prosperity 
till  his  subjects  revolted  to  Amasis,  by  whom 
he  was  conquered  and  strangled.  Herodot. 
2,  c.  159,  &c.~i>io<2. 1. 

Apsiwthii,  a  people  of  Thrace,  [on  the 
coast,  east  o(  the  Hebrus.]  They  received 
tbeir  name  from  a  river  called  Apeinthns, 
which  flowed  through  their  territory.  Dion^t, 
Perieg, 

Apsiws,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  third 
oentary,  author  of  a  work  called  Praeeptor 
tfe  Arte  Rhttoricd. 

Afsvi,  a  river  of  Mace  donia,  falling  into 
the  Ionian  sea  between  Dyrrhachium  and 
ApoUonia.  [Now  the  Crevatta,]  Luean.  5, 
v.4«. 

A^TiRA,  an  inland  town  of  Crete.  [It  lay 
west  of  Cydooia.  Its  port  was  Kisshmos. 
The  modem  name  is  AUtria,  or  PaUocatiroA 
PtoL^Plin.  4,  c.  1«. 

[Apulsije  LX6B8,  proposed  by  L.  Apu- 
leius  Satuminus,  A.  U.  C.  653,  tribune  of  the 
commons  ;  about  dividing  the  public  lands 
amoitt  the  veteran  soldiers,  settling  colonies, 
punishing  crimet  against  the  state,  furnishing 
corn  to  the  poor  at  10 12  of  an  om,  a  bushel.] 

APULRiv%a  learned  man,  who  was  bom  at 
Madaura  in  Africa,  [and  lived  in  the  2d  cen 
tury,  under  the  Antonines.]  He  studie<l  at 
Cartbaffe,  Athens,  and  Rome,  where  be  mar- 
ried a  noh  widow  called  Pudentilla,  for  which 
he  was  accused  by  some  of  her  relations  of 
using  magical  arts  to  win  her  heart.  Hi? 
apology  was  a  masterly  composition.  In  hi.- 
youth,  Apuleiut  had  been  very  expensive  ; 
btit  Ite  #a»i  in  a  maturer  age,  more  devoted 
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to  study,  and  learnt  Latin  withoaC  a 
[Apuleius,  in  consequence  of  the  unfoaoded; 
accusation  above  mentioned,  was  nrnkat 
among  the  professors  of  magic,  and  sifter  ki$ 
death,  miracles  were  ascribed  to  him.]  Tbtf 
most  ftimous  of  his  works  extant  is  the  gvtfni 
aM,''in  eleven  books,  an  allegorical  piece.  [He 
wrote  also  a  philosophical  work  on  the  dlMN 
trinet  of  Plato,  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristo* 
tie's  treatise '•  <<e  Jtfim</e,''  kc]  The  besi 
editions  of  Apuleius  are  the  Dolphin,  2  vols. 
4to.  Paris,  1688  \  [that  printed  at  Gooda  in 
Holland,  cum  netu^Priemi  tt  Variorum^  8vo, 
1660,  which;  after  all,  is  not  a  very  superior 
one ;  and  that  printed  at  Leydeo,  1786,  in, 
4to.  with  Oudendorp*s  notes  and  a  prelhoe  by 
Ruhnken.  Only  one  volume  of  thb  Ust  edi- 
tion however  was  ever  published.} 

ApulIa,  l^now  la  PugHa^  a  country  ol  Mag- 
na Graecia  m  Italy,  lying  along  the  Adriatic. 
It  would  appear  that  all  the  coontrj  6rom  the 
river  Fronto  to  the  Japygian  promontory  was 
called  originaAy  Japygia.  Snhaeqneiitly, 
however,  the  north-westera  part,  from  the 
Fronto  to  the  Aufidus,  was  called  Dauaia  ; 
after  which  followed  Peucetia  and  Meaapia, 
the  latter  including  the  country  arenodl^ 
rentum.  The  Romans,  however,  gave  to  Che 
district  of  Daunia  the  old  Anaonian  appel- 
lation of  Apulia,  and  to  Messapia  the  name 
of  Calabria.  Its  principal  monntasoa  were 
Garganus,  and  Vnltur:  its  chief  rivers,  the 
Fronto,  Aufidus,  and  Bradanos.]  It  waa  &- 
mous  for  its  wools,  superior  to  all  the  {pro- 
duce of  I  taly .  Some  suppose  that  it  is  called 
after  Apulus,  an  ancient  king  of  the  cemtry 
before  the  Trojan  war.  Pkn,  8.  c  It.-— C^ 

dc  Div.  h  c.  43,'^Sirab,  6 irefo,2,  o.  4.— 

MariidL  in  Apoph.  156. 

A^uiLXiA,  or  A^viLBOiA,  a  town  found- 
ed by  a  Roman  colony,  called  froai  its  gran- 
deur, Roma  teeunda^  and  sttaated  ^oo  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Tergeetmns,  or 
Oul/of  Trutte.]  The  Romans  built  it  chief- 
ly  to  oppose  the  frequent  inoursiens  of  the 
barbarians.  The  Roman  emperors  enlaiffd 
and  beautified  it,  and  often  made  it  their  resi- 
dence- [It  derived  its  name  from  the  ofMifa, 
or  legionary  standard  of  the  Romans  who  had 
long  encamped  here.  This  city  was  tatoa 
and  sacked  by  Attila.  Since  thai  time  a  §fw 
flshermen^s  huts  pointoutwhere  itstoed.]  Bd, 
8,  V.  605.-^ar/tal.  4,  ep.  25.— ^ele,  t,  o.  4. 

A^viuvB  Niger,  an  historian  meadea- 
ed  by  Surion.  in  Aug*  11.— —Marcus,  a  Be* 
man  consul  who  had  the  government  of  Aaa 
IVUnor.  JuMtin*  36,  c  4.— — -Sabians,  a  law- 
yer of  Rome,  sumamed  the  Cato  of  hit  age. 
He  was  father   to  Aquilia  Severaf  whom 

Heliogabalus  married. Severus,  a  poet 

and  historian  in  the  age  of  Valentiaiaa. 

AavlLo,  [a  wind  olowiog,  aooordhug  to 
Vitruviuf,  from  the  north-north-eaat  point 
of  the  horizon. )  Its  name  b  derived,  aceoid- 
ing  to  some,  from  AfuHot  on  account  of  its 
ke^'oness  and  velocity. 

AciViLoJiiA,  [a  city  of  Apulia,  on  the  read 
from  Beneventum  m  Samnium  to  Veausta.1 

LstVt    iQy  O,  «jl**yiiizt!u  uy  >^j  v_/ v_^^l'.> 
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Attoivvii,  a  town  of  Lmtiain.  [toatli-west 
of  VooafinuBv]  wbere  Jayenal  was  bora.  A 
dyo  waa  iavcoied  there,  whkh  l^eatly  re.' 
Beahled  the  real  parf^e.  Horai,  1,  ep. 
IQi  r.  27.— Srni6.— /la/.  8,  t.  404 — Jwf  3, 
▼.319/ 

A«viTAjnA,a  cooatry  of  Gaal,  [between 
the  Garmaaa  or  Oaretmeand  Pjreoeefl.  The 
i  of  Spanish  orig^.  As  Aqui- 
I  leas  than  either  of  the  other  two  di- 
lof  Ganl,  Au|;Qstus.  extended  it  to  the 
Ligvrii  or  Lmre^  vid.  Gallia.]    Plin.  4,  c.  17. 

Aba,  a  conateUation,  consisting  of  seven 
stan»  Dear  the  tail  of  the  Seorpion.     Ovid, 

AmA  LVGDVSBVSU,  an  altar  at  the  con- 
floa««e  of  the  Arar  and  Rhone,  [consecrated 
to  Augustas  by  sixty  eitiet  of  Gaul,  A.  U.  C. 
742»  oailed  bj  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
Afktmmiunitnom  the  point  of  ^^nnoi.]  Juo.  1, 
r.44. 

A»A»ia,  a  laiige  eoimtrj  of  Asia,  forming 
apewnmla  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
golfck  It  is  gaoerallj  divided  into  three  dif> 
ieraat  parta,  Petrea,  DeserU,  and  Felix.  It 
I  lor  its  frankincense  and  aromatic 
{Its  length  from  the  cape  of  Bahnl- 
to  the  extieme  angle  on  the  Ea- 
phrates  is  about  1800  British  miles,  and  its 
men  brewlth,  800.— That  part  of  it  which 
bsfderad  on  Jtuhea  was  called  Idamsea  or 
EdMi,  and  waa  poasessed  b j  the  posterity  of 
£na.  T%e  Arabians  recognize  for  their 
aneestoia  Jectan  or  Khatan  the  son  of  Eber, 
and  iimael  the  sea  of  Abraham. — The  soil  of 
the  eeoBtry  is  in  general  sandy  and  barren, 
eiMwr  whoilly  desOtote  of  water,  or  supplied 
only  with  soant?  springs.  Arabia  Felix  ▼'at 
Smotm  m  Sonm^r  days  for  its  spices,  and  ge- 
ooal  ISwtflity.  Few,  if  amr,  traces  of  i  ts  anci- 
ent oyknce  remain.]  Herodot.  1 ,  6,  3,  and 
Dmd.  1  a^  S.— F/m.  \t  and  U.Slrab.  16. 
— XeaepJL— Tsfrti^  2,  el.  2.— CuW.  5,  c.  1. 
— f%f.0. 1,T.67. 

AftABfcis  tiflnm,  [that  port  or  branch  of 
the  Mara  Erythrseum  which  interposes  it- 
stf  between  Egypt  and  Arabia.  It  is  now 
aBnl  the  JUd  Sea.  The  meaning  of  this 
I  apprilatioQ  most  be  looked  for  in  the 
loCldaaftea,  or  the  land  of  Edom,  whose 
I  tbb  aea  touches  on  the  north.  Edom 
iafta  Hebrew  tongue  signifies  red^  and  was 
tkaaame  given  to  Esau^  for  selling  his  birth< 
rifPtfor  a  mesa  oired  pottage.  This  country, 
arhish  hia  posterity  possessed,  was  called  af- 
ter his  nsune,  and  so  was  the  sea  which  sd- 
joiMd  it  The  Greeks,  however,  not  under 
rtaiiiag  the  reason  of  the  appellation,  trans- 
teed  what  it  ki  Hebrew  the  Sea  of  Edom, 
into  i{o^  6«A«^«'cc  Thence  comes  the  La< 
tin  form  Hare  rubruMt  and  the  modern 
aaae  Rai  Sta.  It  u  otherwise  called  Ooifo 
AJfecM.] 

(AmABius,  Ahabib,  or  Arbib,  a  river  of 
Csirnsii,  near  its  eastern  boundary,  running 
iaiattm  IndiaB  Ocean,  now  tho  Art^  or  //- 
-Vcirf,      ArriaiB,a,c21.1 

Aracca  and  AmxccA,  [a  city  of  Susiana, 


east  of  the  Tigris,  now  Watii.  It  has  attraet^ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  leaned  by  reason  of 
the  affinity  of  its  name  with  that  of  Ereeh^ 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  among  the 
cities  constructed  by  Nimrod  ]  Tibul.  4,  el.  1. 

Aracuii£,  a  woman  of  Colophon,  daugh- 
ter to  Idmon  a  dyer.  She  was  so  skilful  in 
working  with  the  needle,that  she  challenged 
Minerva,  the  goddess  ot  the  art  to  a  trial  of 
skill.  She  represented  on  her  work  the 
amours  of  Jupiter  with  Euro|)a,  Antiope,  Le- 
da,  Astoria,  Danae,  Alcmeoa,  &c.  but  though 
her  piece  was  perfect  and  master'y,  she  was 
defeated  by  Minerva,  and  handed  herself  in 
despair,  and  was  changed  into  a  spider  by  the 

goddess.   Ovid.  Mel,  6,  fab.  1,  tic, A  city 

of  Thessaly. 

AbachosIa,  [a  province  of  Persia,  west 
of  the  Tndus,  and  north  of  Gedrosia.  It  was 
anciently  inhabited  by  the  Arimaspi.  The  an- 
cient Arachosia  is  traced  by  Major  Renneil 
in  the  modem  Afokhage,  Captain  Willord 
chai*ges  D^Anville  with  a  mistake  in  placing 
this  province  south  of  Caniahar.'\ 

Arachotjb  and  Aracboti,  a  people  of 
India,  who  received  their  name  from  the 
river  Arachotus,  which  flows  down  from 
mount  Cau  casus.  [They  are  styled  Aivo;^xaf. 
Ml,  fr<  m  their lioen  attire.]    Dvmyt.  Perieg. 

Ctir/.9<c.  7. 

[ARA«;HdTus,  a  city  of  Arachosia*  built  by 
Semirau  is,  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and 
called  by  her  Cophes.— A  river  of  Aracho- 
sit^  rising  in  the  bills  north-east  of  the  mo- 
dem Gosnt,  and  losing  itself  in  a  marsh  about 
4  miles  to  the  south  of  Candahar,  Its  mo- 
dem name  is  Ahth'TamifitOt  the  nver  Tor- 
me.] 

Arachthub,  or  AR£THOif,  one  of  the  four 
capital  rivers  of  Epirus,  falling  into- the  bay 
of  Ambracia.     [Ambracia  was  situate  upon  ' 
it.    It  is  the  now  the  Arta,"]     Sirab,  7. 

Aractrthits,  [a  mountain  of  £tolia, 
north-west  of  Calydon,  towards  the  river 
Achelous,] 

ArAdvb,  [a  town  in  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  built,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  by  exiles  from  Sidon.  The 
island  is  called  Arpad  io  the  Scriptures*  and 
its  modem  name  is  Roi^fVadde.] 

ARM^lvid.  SIqimurvs,] 

Arm  Phii^brorom,  ^rid  Philsni.] 

Arar,  now  the  Saone^  [b  very  slow  smooth 
running  river  of  Gaul.  It  rises  near  Mens 
Vogesus,  and  after  a  southern  course,  foils  in- 
to the  Rbodanus  at  Lugdunum.] 

Aratits,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cicilia,  about 
277  B.  C.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  An- 
tigonus  Gonatas,  kiog  of  Macedonia,  at  whose 
court  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  and  by 
whose  desh-e  he  wrote  a  poem  on  astronomy, 
in  which  he  gives  an  acepunt  of  the  situations, 
rising  and  aettiugi  number  and  motion  of  the 
stars.  Cicero  represents  him  as  unacquaint- 
ed with  astrology,  yet  capable  of  writing 
upon  it  in  elegant  and  highly  finished  verses, 
which,  however,  from  tlie  subject,  admit  of 
little  variety.  Aratus  wrote  beside?,  hymns 
and  epigrams,  &c.  snd  had  amoug  his  inter- 
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pret«n  and  commenUtora  many  of  the  learn- 
ed men  of  Greece,  whose  works  are  lost,  be- 
aidet  Cioero.  Claadius,  and  Germanicus  Ce- 
sar, who,  in  their  youth,  or  moments  of  re- 
laxation, translated*  the  phanometta  into  La- 
tin verse.  [St  Paul  quotes  from  it,  »Acts 
17,  ci  28.  The  best  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of 
Bohle,  Lips,  1793.-1801,  2  vols.  8vo.]  Cic. 
dt  Afl/.  />.  2,  c  41.— Patit.  1,  c.  2.— Owrf. 

Am,  1,  el.  15,  v.  26 The  son  of  Cli- 

nias,  was  bom  at  Sicyon  in  Achaia,  [B. 
C.  273.]  When  he  was  but  seven  years 
of  ag:e,  hie  father,  who  held  the  government 
of  Sicyon,  was  assassinated  by  Abantidas, 
who  made  himself  absolute.  Alter  some  re- 
volutions, the  sovereignty  came  into  the 
hands  of  Nicooles,  whom  Aratus  murdered 
to  restore  hb  country  to  liberty.  He  was  so 
jealous  oi  tyrannical  power,  that  he  even  de- 
stroyed a  picture  which  was  the  representa- 
tion of  a  tyrant.  He  joined  the  republic  of 
Sicyon  to  the  Achaean  league,  which  he 
strengthened  by  making  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Corinthians,  and  with  Ptolemy  king 
of  f^ypt.  He  was  chosen  chief  commander 
of  the  forces  of  the  Achsans,  and  drove  away 
the  IVlacedonians  from  Athens  and  Corinth. 
He  made  war  against  the  Spartans,  but  was 
conquered  in  a  battle  by  their  king  Cleo- 
menes.  To  repair  the  losses  he  had  sustain- 
ed, he  solicited  the  assistance  of  Antigonus 
Doson,  and  drove  away  Cleomenes  from 
Sparta^  who  fled  to  Egypt  where  he  killed 
himself.  The  iEtolians  soon  aAer  attacked 
the  Acfaseans;  and  Aratus,  to  support  hisj 
character,  was  obliged  to  oall  to  his  aid  Phi- 
lip king  of  Macedonia.  His  friendship  with 
this  new  ally  did  not  long  continue.  Philip 
showed  himself  cruel  and  oppressive,  and 
put  to  death  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Achse- 
ans,  and  even  seduced  the  wife  of  the  son  of 
Aratus.  Aratus,  who  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  showed  his  displeasure  by  withdraw- 
ing himself  from  the  society  and  friendship  of 
Philip.  But  this  rupture  was  fatal.  Philip 
dreaded  the  power  and  influence  of  Aratus, 
and  therefore  he  caused  him  and  his  son  to 
be  poisoned.  Some  days  before  his  death, 
Aratus  was  observed  to  spit  blood;  and 
when  apprised  of  it  by  his  friends,  he  replied 
*^  Such  are  the  rewards  which  a  connexion 
with  kings  will  produce."  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  by  his  countrymen;  and 
two  solemn  sacriflces  were  annually  made  to 
him,  the  first  on  the  day  that  he  delivered 
Sicyon  from  tyranny,  and  the  second  on  the 
day  of  his  birth.  During  those  sacrifices, 
which  were  called  ArateiOy  the  priests  wore  a 
ribbon  bespangled  with  white  and  purple 
spots,  and  the  public  school- master  walked 
in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  scholars,  and 
was  always  accompanied  by  the  richest  and 
most  eminent  senators,  adorned  with  gar- 
lands. Aratus  died  in  the  62d  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  213.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Aohean  league,  much  commended  by  Poly- 
bius.  Plui.  in  viia^—Patu,  2,  c.  8. — Cic.  de 
Ojie.  2,  c.  23.— S/rofr.  14.— Lti;.  27,  c.  31 
Poli^b.  2. 


Araxkb,  [a  river  of  A-meaia  Major, 
issuing  from  Mons  Abas,  on  the  side  e]^ 
site  to  that  whence  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Euphrates  flows.  It  runs  east  ustil  it  mesh 
th('  mountains  which  separate  Araienia  frna 
uortbern  Media,  when  it  turns  to  the  Borth, 
and  alter  receiving  the  Cyrus,  fiilb  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  is  now  the  Arras. An- 
other in  Persia,  running  by  Bersepolis,  and 
falling  into  the  Medns,  now  BemdBmir. 
Xenophon  calls  the  Chaboras  by  the  aaBe  of 
A  raxes,  {vid.  Chaborat,)  and  gives  the  naat 
of  Phasis  to  the  Armenian  Araxes;  Xtn. 
AnabJ] 

ArbAcvs,  a  Mode  who  revolted  witb  Be- 
lesb  against  Sardanapalus,  and  foooded  the 
empire  of  Media  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Aisj- 
rian  power,  820  years  before  the  ehristiu 
era.  He  reigned  above  fifty  yeara,  and  was 
famous  for  the  greatness  of  his  undertafci^p, 
as  well  as  for  his  valour.  JusHn.  1,  o.  S.^ 
Patere  l,c.  6. 

Arbela,  (emm)  now  MtA  [a  dty  of 
Assyria  in  the  province  of  Adiabeiie,  eait  sf 
Nious,  near  the  ZabaU  or  Zab.  On  the  ap- 
posite side  of  this  river  was  fought  Che  dHi* 
sive  battle  of  Arbela,  between  Aleaomderod 
Darias,  Oct  2d.  B.  C.  S31.  The  field  ef 
battle  was  the  plain  of  Gaagamtte.  Thtl^- 
ter,  however,  being  an  obscure  pUoe,  Ikii 
conflict  was  named  aAer  Arbela.] 

Arbis,  [vid.  Arabius.] 

ARBiTBct^LA,  an  actress  oo  (he  Rosai 
stage,  who  laughed  at  the  hisses  af  the  popu- 
lace, while  she  received  the  applauieaof  the 
knighU.    Hot.  1,  Sai.  10,  v.  77. 

ArcIdia,  [a  country  m  the  eentre  of  tht 
Peloponnesus,  and,  next  to  Lacooia,  the  larg- 
est of  its  six  provinces.  It  was  very  aoontam* 
oos,  though,  at  the  same  time,  well  wateitd. 
The  most  fertile  part  was  towards  the  south, 
where  the  country  sloped  ofl"  and  cootamid 
many  fruitful  vales,  and  numerous  atreaoM. 
The  Arcadians  were  a  pastoral  people.  Hence 
their  attachment  to  music,  and  hence  also  the 
worship  of  Pan,  as  the  tutelary  deitj  of  the 
land.  Agriculture  was  also  partially  attend- 
ed to.  The  Arcadians,  from  their  mode  of 
life,  were  brave  and  wariike,  and  freqoeBtly 
carried  on  a  successful  warfare  with  tlMir 
neighbours,  especially  the  Spartans.  Thsy 
served  also  as  foreign  mercenaries,  and  may 
be  termed  in  this  respect  the  Swiss  ol  aati- 
quity.  The  most  ancient  name  of  Areadia 
was  DrymotiSy  (the  woody  region,)  from  #J*sf , 
quercus.  The  Arcadians  themselves  earned 
their  origin  very  far  back,  and  gave  their  os- 
tion  the  name  oXProttUwi  (before  the  moon.) 
They  seem  to  have  derived  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  civilization  from  the  ^elasgi,  aod 
hence  the  tradition  that  a  king,  named  Nas 
gus,  taught  them  to  build  huts,  and  dothe 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  animals.  Areas, 

descendant  of  this  same  Pelasgus,  taught 
them  the  art  of  baking  bread,  and  of  weaving. 
From  this  second  benefactor  the  people  aad 
their  country  were  respectively  called  Arca- 
des and  Arcadia.  A  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment arose  subsequently,  aOer  the  fhrt 
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Messeman  war:  AristocraUs  the  2d.  having 
been  stoned  to  d«ath  bj  the  Areadiant  for  h» 
treacherj  towards  the  Messeniaiu.  The  chief 
cities  of  Arcadia  were  Mactinea,  Tegtta,  and 
Megmlcpoiia.  Acadia  eveatuallj  attached 
itself  to  the  Acheean  laague,  aod  fell  under 
tbe  Roman  power.  It  is  commonly  believed 
thai  a  GokMiy  of  Arcadians  settled  m  Italy  in 
"v^rj  early  times.  This,  however,  is  a  mere 
fable,  and  im  contradicted  by  the  inland  na- 
ture o£  the  country,  and  by  the  Aroadiam 
never  having  been  a  maritime  people,  vtd 
Pelaagi,aiHl  ltaly«  and  aliio  Evander. — Polyb. 
4,  20.— -Oiorfor.4,34.— 3%««^7,57.--P/tn. 
4,5- — ApoILtJ9r,  %  l.—Paut.  8,  4] 

ArgaoIus,  eldot  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Oreat«  succeeded  his  iather  A.  D.  395,  [who 
at  lus  death  divided  tbe  empire  between  his 
l^-o  aons,  giving  Arcadius  the  eastern,  and 
Hooon'os  the  western  division.]  AAer  this 
seperalioo  of  the  Roman 'empire,  the  two 
powers  looked  upoo  one  another  with  indif- 
iereoee:  and  sooo  after*  their  indifference 
was  changed  into  jealousy,  and  contributed 
to  hasten  their  mutual  ruin.  In  the  rei|;n  of 
Areadiui,  Alarieus  attacked  the  western  em- 
pire, and  plundered  Rome.  Arcadius  marri- 
ed £adoxia,  a  bold,  ambitious  woman,  and 
died  io  (be  31st  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  13  years*  in  which  he  bore  (be  character 
of  aa  effiuaiaate  prince,  who  suffered  himself 
to  be  governed  l^  fayoorites,  aod  who  aban- 
dooed  his  subjects  to  the  tyranny  of  minis- 
ters, whilst  he  lost  hiaiself  in  the  pleasures  of 
a  ▼oloptoooa  court. 

Akcabom,  [an  estate  of  Cicero*s  brother 
aaar  MiBtura».]    Ctc.  7,  ep.  etf  ^//.  10. 

AacAS,  a  son  of  Japiter  and  Callisto.  wid, 
however,  Aroadia.]  He  nearly  killed  his  mo- 
ther, whom  Juno  had  changed  into  a  bear. 
He  reined  in  Arcadia,  and  taught  his  sub- 
jects agricoltnre,  and  the  art  of  spinning 
wool.  After  his  death,  Jupiter  made  him  a 
coDstellaticn,  with  his  mother  As  he  tras  one 
day  honting,  he  met  a  wood  nymph,  who 
begged  his  assistance,  because  the  tree  over 
which  she  presided,  and  on  whose  preservation 
her  li/e  depended,  was  going  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  a  river. 
Ifcaa  changed  the  course  of  »the  waters,  and 
preserved  the  tree,  and  married  the  nymph, 
by  wboB  he  had  three  «»fl,  Azan,  Aphidas, 
aed  Elatas,  among  whom  he  divided  bis  king 
dam.  The  deecendants  of  Azan  planted  co- 
lonies in  Phrygia.  Aphides  received  for  his 
^are  Tegea,  which  on  that  account  had  been 
GaDed  the  ioheritaDce  of  Aphides;  and  Cli<tus 
became  master  of  mount  Cyllene.  aod  some 
time  after  passed  into  Pbocis.  Pout.  8,  c.  4. 
-^H^imr.  lab.  155  and  nQ.^^pollod.  3,  o.  8. 

-Stmb.  8.— Ori<2.  Fatt,  1,  v.  470. One  of 

Ao(«on*s  dogs. 

[AjiCB,a  city  of  Phosnicia,  east  of  Tripo- 
lii,  wheie  Alexander  Severos  was  bom.] 

Aacsf  iLArs,  son  of  Battus,  kii^  of  Cy 
reae«  sras  driren  from  his  kingdom  m  a  sedi 
tioa,  aal  died  B.  C.  575.    The  second  of  that 
name  died  B.  C.  550.    Polyatu  8,  c.  41.— 
ffcrarfel.  4,  c.  159. One  of  Alexander's 


«^nerals,  who  obtained  ^iesopotamia'at  the 
general  division  of  the  provinces  after  the 
king's  death.— -A  chief  of  Catena,  which 
he  betrayed  to  Dionysius  tbe  elder.  Dtetf. 
14.— —A  philosopher  of  Pitane  in  iBolia,  dis- 
ciple of  Polemon.  He  yisited  Sardes  and 
Athens,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  middle 
aoademy,  as  Socrates  founded  the  ancient, 
and  Carneades  the  new  one.  [He  was  ac- 
customed to  maintain,  that  whatever  certain 
ty  there  may  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  every 
thmg  is  uncertain  to  the  human  understand- 
ing.] He  acquired  many  pupih  in  the  cha- 
racter of  teacher ;  but  some  of  them  left  him 
for  Epicurus,  though  no  Epicurean  came  to 
him  ;  which  ^ve  him  occasion  to  say,  that 
it  is  easy  to  make  an  eunuch  of  a  man,  but 
impossible  to  make  a  nan  of  an  eanuch.  He 
Was  very  fond  of  Homer,  and  generally  divid- 
ed his  time  among  the  pleasures  of  philoto- 
pby,  love,  rvadiog,  and  the  table.  He  died  in 
his  75th  year,  B.  C.  241,  or  300,  according  to 

ne.  Dfg.  in  viid. — Pertiut.  3,  v.  8. — 
Cur.  dt  Finib. 

AbchaIhax  tif  Mityleue,  was  intimate 
withPi  istratustyrautof  Athens.  He  forti- 
fied Sigeum  with  t  wall  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Troy.    Strab.  13. 

Archagatbiti,  son  of  Archagathus,  was 
slain  in  Africa  by  bis  soldiers,  H.C.  285.  He 
poisoned  bis  grandfother  Agathocles,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  Diod.  30. — Ju$tin.  SS,  o.  5, 
Sec.  says  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Arche- 
silaus. 

ARCHSGiTBB,  [a  sumame  of  Hereules,  in 
the  island  of  Mslta,  whither  his  worship  was 
brought  from  Tyre.  The  same  title  was 
also  given  to  Apollo.] 

Archklaits,  a  name  comnon  to  some 
kings  of  Cappadooia.  One  of  tbem  was  con- 
quered by  Sylla,  for  assisting  Mitbridates. — 
A  person  of  that  name  married  Berenice,  aod 
made  himself  king:  of  Egypt;  a  dignity  be  en- 
joyed only  six  months,  as  he  was  killed  by  the 
soldiers  of  Gabiuiue,  B.  C.  56.  He  had  been 
made  priest  of  Comaoa  by  Pompoy.  His 
g^randson  was  made  king  of  Cappadocia  by 
Antony,  whom  he  assisted  at  Autium,  and  he 
maintained  his  independence  under  Augustus, 

till  Tiberus  perlidiously  destroyed  him. 

A  king  of  Macedonia,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Ferdiccas  the  second  :  as  he  was  but 
a  natural  child,  he  killed  the  legitimate  heirs 
to  gain  the  kingdom.  He  proved  himself  to 
be  a  great  monarch  :  he  was  at  last  killed  by 
one  of  his  favourites,  because  be  had  promised 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  given  her 
lo  another,  after  a  reign  of  3  years.  He  pa- 
tronized the  poet  Euripides.  Diod.  14. — Jw- 
lin,  7,  c  4.'-^lian,  V.  IT.  2,  8, 12, 14— A 
king  of  the  Jews,  [son  of  Herod  the  Great.] 
He  married  Glaphyre,  daughter  of  Arche- 
laus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  widow  of  his 
brother  Alexander.  Augustus  banished  him 
for  his  cruelties,  to   Vienna,  [or  VUnne*  in 

Gaul,]  where  he  died.    Diod. A  king  of 

Lacedsmoo,  son  of  Agesilaui.  He  reigned 
42  years  withChardaus,  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  family.    HtrodoL  7,  c.  204.-P«i#.  3. 
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c.  5.— ^A  general  of  AatigoDus  the  younger, 
ai^inted  governor  of  Acrocorinthus  irith 
the  philofopher  Persaeas.  Polyitn,  6,  c.  8. 
-*-^A  oelebrated  general  of  Mithridates^ 
against  Sylla.  Id.  8,  0.  8.— A  philosopher 
[born  either  at  Miletus  or  Athens,]  ton  of 
Apollodorus,  and  successor  to  Anaxagoras. 
He  was  preceptor  to  Socrates,  and  was  call- 
ed Pf^ifiicUMt  [from  the  celebrity  be  acquired 
in  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras  res- 
peating  natural  bodies.]  He  supposed  that 
heat  and  cold  were  the  principles  of  all  things. 
[In  ethics,  his  fundamental  principle  was 
that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  but  that  it  resulted  from  po- 
sitive institution,  and  consequently  that  all 
actions  are  indifferent  until  huiaan  laws  de- 
clare them  to  be  good  or  evil.]  Cte.  Tufc.  6. 
— Di»g,inviUL, — ^uguMtin,dte%9.  Deit  8.— 
sculptor  of  Priene,  in  the  age  of  CUudins. 
He  made  an  apotheosis  of  Homer,  a  piece  of 
sculpture  highly  admired,  and  said  to  have 
been  discovered  under  ground  A.  D.  1658. 

AkchkmIchvs,  a  Greek  writer,  who  pub 
lished  an  history  of  Eubcea.    AUun.  6. 

Archkm6rv8,  or  Opheltes,  son  of  Lj- 
carpus,  kinff  of  Thrace,'  by  Eurydioe,  was 
brought  up  by  Hypsipyle,  queen  of  Ijemnos, 
who  bad  fled  to  Thrace,  and  was«mployed  as 
nurse  in  the  king's  family.  Hyiisipyle  was 
met  by  the  army  of  Adrastus,  who  was  going 
against  Thebes ;  and  she  was  forced  to  show 
them  a  fountain  where  they  might  quench 
their  thirst  To  do  this  more  expeditiously, 
she  put  down  the  child  on  the  grass,  and  at  her 
return  found  him  killed  by  a  serpent.  The 
Greeks  were  so  afflicted  at  this  misfortune, 
that  they  instituted  games  in  honour  of  Ar 
chemoms,  which  were  called  Nemaean,  and 
king  Adrastus  inlisted  among  the  combatants, 
and  was  victorious.  ApoUod,  t  and  3. — Paui. 
3,  c.  48.-510/.  Theb.  6. 

Archbptol£m us,  son  of  Iphitnst  king  of 
Elis,  went  to  the  Trr^an  war,  anid  fought 
against  the  Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near 
Hector,  he  was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Tela- 
mon.     Homer.  //.  8,  v.  128. 

ArgmbstrAtus,  a  tragic  poet,  whose  pie- 
ces were  first  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  P/u/.  in  Aritt A  follower  of  Epi- 
curus, who  wrote  a  poem  in  commendation 
of  gluttony 

ArcbIas,  a  Corinthian  descended  from 
Hercules.  He  founded  Syracuse  B.  C  732. 
Beidg  told  by  an  oracle  to  make  choice  of 
health  or  riches,  he  cho9e  the  latter.  Dionys. 
Hal.  2  -^A  poet  of  Antioch,  intimate  with 
Lucuilus,  [Metellus,  Catullus,  Crassus,  and 
other  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  rank 
and  character  at  Rome,  whither  he  came  in 
the  consulship  of  Marius  and  Catulus,  B  C. 
102.]  He  obtained  the  rank  and  name  of  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  means  of  Cioero,  who 
defended  him  in  an  elegant  oration,  when  his 
enemies  had  disputed  his  privileges  of  citizen 
of  Rome.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbr^- 
an  war,  and  began  another  concerning  Cice> 
ro's  consulship,  both  are  now  lost.  Some  of 
his  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Antholo 


gia.  Cif.^ro^rcA.— A  polemarch  of  The- 
t>es,  assassinated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Felspi* 
das,  which  he  oould  have  prevented,  if  be 
had  not  deferred  to  the  morrow  the  readioj; 
of  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Arcbi- 
as  the  Athenian  high-priest,  and  which  give 
him  information  of  his  danger.  PtvA^vuFt* 
lop.^-^A  high-priest  of  Athens,  contempon. 
ry  and  intimate  with  the  polemarch  of  ths 

same  name,     id^  ibid. A  Theban  takea 

in  the  act  of  adultery*  and  punished  accord* 
ing  to  the  law,  and  tied  to  a  post  in  the  pub- 
lic place,  for  which  p<mishment  he  abolohsd 
the  oligarchy.    AruloL 

ArcuibiJIdei,  e  philosopher  of  Athsai, 
who  affected  the  manners  of  the  Spartans, 
and  was  very  inimical  to  the  views  and  nes* 
surea  of  Phocion.  PhU.  in  Phocr^^  An  s» 
bassador  to  Bysantium,  &c  Pc»i^sfi.'4,c 
44. 

ArghibIi78,  the  son  of  the  geographer  Pto- 
lemy. 

ArcbidamIa,  a  priestess  of  Ceres,  who€D 
account  of  her  affection  for  A  ristoRienei  rsitor- 
ed  him  to  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken  pn- 
soner  by  her  female  attendanU  at  thectlebri- 
tion  of  their  festivals.  Poia.  4,  c  H.— A 
daughter  of  Cleadas,  who,  upon  hearing  ust 
her  countrymen,  the  Spartans,  were deba% 
whether  they  should  send  away  their  woii* 
to  Crate  against  the  hostile  approach  of  FJ^ 
bus,  seized  a  sword,  and  ran  to  the  seaaU- 
house,  exclaiming  that  the  women  wars  m 
able  to  fight  as  the  men.  Upon  this  Uw  dfr 
cree  was  repealed.  Plul.  in  Pu^r^-'F^^' 

p     ^     Q 

'  ARCHiDlMUfl,  kingof  SparU,  son  o^^* 

idamus,  succeeded  by  Agasicles. ^^JUJ!'' 

grandson  of  Leotycbidas,  by  his  son  Ze«i*»- 
mus.  He  succeeded  his  graodfathsr,  ^ 
reigned  in  conjunction  with  Plistoanax*  ^ 
conquered  the  Argives  and  Arcadiani,iw 
privately  assisted  the  Phocians  in  ploDOWJJJ 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  He  was  called  tattj 
aid  of  Tareotum  against  the  Romans,  ■» 
killed  there  in  a  batUe,  after  a  reign  of» 

years.  Diod.  16— Xenop^ Another,^ 

conquered  the  Helots,  [who  had  n»^5"|,^ 
surrection  after  a  violent  earthquake.]  ^••* 

11. A  son  of  AgesUaus,  who  led  !*»«  Spju 

tan  auxiliaries  to  Cleombrotas  at  the  b^ 
of  Leucira,  [in  whioh  action  he  oommandta 
the  left  wing  and  lost  his  life.]  ■^ 

Archidkmvi,  a  stoic  philosopher,  ^^.^ 
lingly  exiled  himself  among  the  Parthia*- 
PhU.  de  exil.  r,^ 

ArchidIum,  a  city  of  Crete,  named  siw 
Archidius,  son  of  Tcgeatcs.    -?«•«*•  ^  \^', 

Archioaixus,  the  high-priest  o^^J^ln 
temple,  [always  chosen  from  one  of  the  m 
distinguished  families.]  vid.  Galli. 

Archig£kks,  a  physician,  born  »j*C 
mea,  in  Syria.  He  lived  in  the  «^»^^  TJ^ 
mitian,  Nerva,  and  Trigan,  and  died  in 
73d  year  of  his  age.  [He  is  highly  ^^^P^^ 
ed  by  Galen,  and  appears  to  have  l^*^"*  "?„. 
repute  firom  the  frequent  and  koiKJora^wnK^ 
tion  of  his  name  in  JuvenaL  B«  ^"^  p,- 
Pharmacy,  on  local  affections,  on  the  care 
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cbroolc  diMsat,  kc.    Only  a  few  frtgaMiiti 
of  his  wntiogs  raoAiD.]    .^mv.  0,t.  233. 

▲mcBKiteBvi,  a  poet  of  Puw,  wbo  wrote 
elegiesp  ntim,  odes,  «od  epigrajnf,  and  wu 
the  int  wboiotrodoced  iembioi  m  kit  reries. 
He  .had  eoartcd  Neolmle,  the  deleter  of  Ly- 
mat  hen,  aad  had  reoesved  proatiMS  of  mar- 
rimge ;  bat  the  fether  gare  her  to  anotber. 
npaciar  to  the  poet  in  rank  and  fortane;  up- 
on whieh  Arohiloefaiie  wrote  snob  a  bitter  ta- 
tif«»  tfaatLyeanibes  hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of 
deipair.  The  Spartans  eoodemned  bit  verses 
on  aceoant  of  their  indelieaey,  and  baoisbed 
htm  froai  their  city  asa  petaUnt  end  danger 
ott  catieen.  8oae  fragments  of  bis  poetry 
rensda,  which  display  vigoor  and  animation, 
bolilDees  and  yeheiiiiee  in  the  highest  de- 
Ipree,  frooi  whiph  rcssoo  perhaps  Cioero  calls 
viraleiit  ediols»  AekUockia  ediela,  [The 
«iiseftfs0flt  of  mnbic  Ferse  U  ascribed  to  tii 
mod  alsD  of  £pode9.  Htfis  genorally  ranked 
aoKMg- the  fifit  Ficfcors  at  the  Pythian  Games. 
The^itiaMtioB  in  which  he  eras  held  may  be 
inferred  from  the  feet  that  Coras  of  Naxos, 
by  whteai  he  mm  kitted,  was  ezpeUed  from 
the  tenqrie  of  Apollo  at  Driphi,  tboogh  the 
deed  was  dooein  open  wv.  Heissnppesed 
tQhaTOBemriMdaheat7438.€.]Ote.  Tute. 
1,     qumitL  10,  a  U-^HeniH.  1,  c.  12.— 


jseef.  T.  79.— ^JfAtis.  1, 9,  Ice 
A  eeo  ef  nettor,  killed  by  Meomen  in  the 

f^xyanwar.    Jfswsr.  H  t, A  Greek  bis- 

a  ofaRMMlogical  table  and 
wn^a,abiMitthn  SOth  or^ethOftympi- 

«•>  fciwi  geoeMtrJbin  of 
iB.  C.  £87,1  who  invented  a 
» iMfeithfaUy  represented 
tlMnwtioMfalHbeh«Tenly  bodies.  When 
Iflbffieeliaiythe  RoiBM^censaU  besieged  Sy- 
tnoneej  Arthimedes  oonstrooted  machines 
whiihiuililiiiy  raoted  op  in  theair  the slnps of 
tbeeMMy-imn  the  hay  befere  the  citj,  and 
let  tiMm  -fefl  with  sneh  violence  in&  the 
w«Mr  ttiatthey  sunk.  He  set  them  also  on 
fire  with  his  boraing^^llasses.  When  the 
town  wie  taken,  the  Reman  general  gave 
stnst  erdem  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hnrt  Arohi- 
mf  dm,  end  even  eftred  a  reward  to  him  who 
Amid  bring  him  alive  and  mfe  into  lus  pre^ 
smae.  AH  them  preoantion  were  useless  i 
the  philesefiher  was  so  deeply  engaged  in 
sshring  a  problem,  that  he  wns  even  ignorant 
tint  theenemy  were  in  posseanen  ofthe  town ; 
aad  a  soldier,  withoat  knowing  who  he  was^ 
ktted  bam,  beeaoss  be  reftwed  to  fellow  him, 
B.C.9t9.  Maroellns  raised  a  monument 
ever  him,  and  marked  open  it  a  cylinder  end 
a  qtheie.  [la  doiof  this  he  folfiUed  a  wish 
wtiflh  Aremmedee  had  mqpressed  in  his  life* 
time  tea  frieod,that  a  ephereanda  cylin^ 
der,  on  the  diseoTery  ef  Uam  propertien  be<» 
tween  whidi  he  greatly  pridedhimseU;  might 
be  mnrkad npon  his tnmb.]  Theplaceefhi^ 
hrtmmmit  remainnd  long  ai^aaown,  tiU  Ci6e 
m,  dning^  his  ^mmlorship  in  Sicily,  fonnd  it 
asar  one  ef  Um  gatm  ef  Syraeose,  snnroonded 
wlh  theme  aad  brambles.  Scune  sopposd 
that  Acohiaiedea  raimd  the  tite  ef  tiie  towm 


and  villageay  Egypt,  and  bsgan  those  mennds 
of  earth  by  means  of  which  commaaieation 
IS  kept  from  town  to  town  daring  the  fliaartli 
tions  of  the  Nile.  (Diodonis  Sicolns  also  as- 
cribm  to  htm  the  inyeatioa  of  the  Jscreww 
pamp,  which  be  oommnnioated  to  the  Egyp- 
tia  ns.  ]  The  story  of  his  baming-glassm  had 
al#ays  appeared febolous  to  some  ofthe  mo- 
dems, till  the  experiments  of  Bufibn  demon- 
strated it  beyond  oeotradiotion.  These  cele- 
brated glasses  are  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
flectors made  of  metal,  and  capeble  of  pro- 
dtidog  their  efieet  at  the  distance  of  a  bow- 
sbtit.  The  manner  in  which  he  discovered 
how  much  brass  a  goldsmith  had  mlired  with 
gold  in  making  a  i^den  crown  for  the  king 
IS  well  known.  [The  ardoar  of  his  mind  in  the 
pnrsoit  ot'sdenoe  ia  folly  evinced  by  his  fa- 
moos  declaration  to  Hiere,proooanc<^  in  con- 
sequence of  his  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  powers  ofthe  lever,  A«r  weu  wrm  tidt  r«» 
••r^or  »fvi»^«,  **Giv«  me  a  place  where  1 
may  stand,  and  I  will  move  the  earth.*']  Ma- 
ny of  his  works  are  extant,  especially  trea- 
tises deapkmrii  U  eylindro,  eireuii  dimenno, 
de  hn*iis  spirMlUnti^  deanadrahard  paraboUst 
ie  numerw  erenet,  &c.  [The  best  edition  of  his 
works,  is  the  splendid  one  in  folio,  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1799.  It  was  prepareil  for  the 
press  by  Joseph  Tordliof  Verona.  A  valua- 
ble appendix  is  added  by  the  Rer.  Abram 
RobMtsoo,  of  Christ-Church  College,  Ox- 
ford, who  had  the  wiM>le  care  of  the  edition.] 
Cte  Tu9e.  1,  c.  2^.  Dt  Jfai.  />.  2,  c.  34.-- 
Uv,  34,  e.  34 — ^initl  1,  c.  10.— Ftfrirt>. 
9,«.  8.— jPe(y6.  7.— P/k/.  in  MarctH.^FaL 
Max*  8,  c  7. 

ARCHiFXLiGtm,  a  part  of  the  sea  where 
islands  in  greet  number  are  interspersed, 
such  as  that  part  ofthe  Mediterranean  which 
lies  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
generally  called  Mare  ^genm.  [Lempriere 
gives  the  term  Arohtpelagns,  as  Latinized  by 
Hoffman.  It  is,  however,  a  modem  Greek 
word,  ^rehtpehgo.  There  is  som^  doubt 
whether  the  original  modern  term  be  Egio 
Peiago  or  ^g-to  Pelago;  the  former  a  corrup- 
tion ofthe  word  JEgttum^  the  latter  derived 
from  the  sanctity  of  the  monasteries  on  Mount 
Athos  and  in  the  islands.  The  vulgar  error  of 
deriving  it  from  a^n  and  eixeyor,  is  well 
known.] 

Arcbippk,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  and  lost  in  the  lake  of  Fu* 
cinus.    P/tn.^,  c.  10. 

Arcrippus.  a  king  of  Italy,  from  whom 
perhaps  the  town  of  Archippo  received  its 
name.  Vtrg*  JEn.  7,  v.  752 A  philoso- 
pher of  Thebes,  pupil  to  Pythagoras. — -A 
comic  poet  of  A  then?,  of  whose  eight  come- 
dies only  one  obtained  the  pri^.— — -A  philo- 
sopher in  the  ageof  Traian. 

ArcrTtis,  a  name  of  Venus,  wordi^pp^ 
on  mount  Libanus. 

Archon,  one  of  AlexanderV  generals,  who 
received  the  province  of  Babylon,  at  the  j^e- 
neral  division  after  the  kipg*s  death.  .J^ie^* 
18. 

AReBOirrss,  the  iiametif  thnddrfwagis- 
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tratM  of  Aihent.  They  were  nine  in  nom 
ber»  and  none  were  chosen  but  such  ei  were 
descended  from  encestors  who  had  been  free 
citizens  of  the  repnblio  for  three  f^eneretioos. 
They  were  elso  to  be  without  deformity  in 
all  the  parts  and  members  of  their  body,  and 
were  obliged  to  produce  testimonies  of  their 
dutiful  behafiour  to  their  parents,  of  theser 
vices  they  had  rendered  their  country,  and 
the  competency  of  their  fortune  to  support 
their  dignity.  They  took  a  solemn  oath  that 
they  would  observe  the  laws,  administer  jus< 
tioe  with  impartiality,  and  never  suffer  them 
selves  to  be  corrupted.  If  they  ever  reoeiv< 
•d  bribes,  they  were  compelled  by  the  laws  to 
dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi,  a  statue  of  geld 
of  equal  weight  with  their  body.  They  all 
had  the  power  of  punishing  malefactors  with 
death.  The  chief  among  them  was  caUed 
Arehon^  the  year  took  its  denomination  from 
him ;  he  determined  all  causes  between  man 
and  wife,  and  took  care  of  legacies  and  wills ; 
he  provided  for  orphans,  protected  the  in 
jnr^,  and  punished  drunkenness  with  un 
common  sevetity.  If  he  soflered  himself  to 
be  intoxicated  during  the  time  of  his  office, 
the  misdemeanor  was  punished  with  death 
The  second  of  the  archons  was  called  BaH- 
leut;  it  was  his  office  to  keep  good  order, 
and  to  remove  all  causes  of  quarrel  in  the 
families  of  those  who  were  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  gods.  The  profane  and  the 
impious  were  brought  before  his  tribunal  -y 
and  he  offered  public  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  He  assisted  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Eleusician  festivals,  and  other  religious 
ceremonies.  His  wife  was  to  be  [a  citizen  of 
the  whole  blood  of  Athens,]  and  of  a  pure 
and  uniuUied  life.  He  had  a  vote  among  the 
Areopagites,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  among 
them  without  his  crown.  The  PoUmarm 
was  another  archon  of  inferior  dignity.  He 
had  the  care  of  all  foreigners,  and  pro? idcd 
a  sufficient  maintenance,  from  the  public 
treasury,  for  the  families  of  those  who  had 
lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country. 
[But  l)ecause  these  three  magistrates  were 
often,«by  reason  of  their  youth,  not  so  well 
skilled  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  coun- 
try as  might  have  been  wished,  that  they 
might  not  be  left  wholly  to  themselves,  they 
were  each  accustomed  to  make  choice  of 
two  persons  of  age,  gravity,  and  reputation, 
to  sit  with  them  on  the  bench  and  assist  them 
with  their  advice  These  they  called  Tlm^U- 
|ti  orff«testor«,  and  obliged  them  to  under- 
go the  same  probation  as  the  other  magis- 
trates. The  six  other  archons  were  oalled 
by  one  common  name,  Thamotheim^  and  re- 
ceived complaints  against  persons  accused  of 
impietv,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour.  [Indlot- 
menti  before  the  Thesmothet»  were  m  writ- 
ing;  at  the  tribunal  of  the  £a«t/etif ,  they  were 
by  word  of  mouth.]  They  settled  all  dis- 
pntes  between  the  citizens,  redressed  the 
wrongs  of  strangert,  and  forbade  any  laws  to 
be  enforced  but  such  as  were  condacive  to 
the  nfisty  of  the  sUte.  These  officers  of  sUte 
wtrt  dMMtn  dUr  the  death  of  king  Cod- 


ros ;  their  power  was  originally  for  Kfa,  b«t 
afterwards  it  was  limited  to  ten  yean,  and  at 
last  to  one  year.  After  some  time,  the  qoa- 
lificatioos  which  were  required  to  be  an  ar- 
chon were  not  strictly  observed.  AdriaDt  be> 
fore  he  was  elected  emperor  of  Roaae,  was 
made  archon  at  Athens,  though  a  fbrmgnar ; 
and  the  same  honours  were  conferred  opoo 
Plutarch.  The  perpetual  archons,  alter  the 
death  of  Codros,  were  Medon,  wboea  ofice 
began  B.  C.  1070;  Acastos,  1050;  Arciiip- 
pus,  1014 ;  Thersippns,  905 ;  Phorbas,  954 ; 
Megacles,  923 ;  Diognetns,  893 ;  Pharoales, 
865 :  Ariphron,  846;  Thespiens,  8S6  ;  A^a- 
mestor,  799;  ^Ischylus,  796;  AIcbmms, 
766 ;  after  whose  death  the  archons  wera  de- 
cennial, the  first  of  whom  was  CharopSt  who 
bc^n  754 1  JEsimedes,  744 ;  aidieos,  734 : 
Hippomenes,  724  ;  Leooratei,  714  ;  ApMB- 
der,  704 ;  Eryxias,  694 ;  after  whom  tha  of- 
fice became  annui(l,and  of  tbeee  anooal  mr- 
ohons  Croon  was  the  first  Arittoph,  ^  A*ufr. 
kAvib.—Pha,  Sympoi,  V-^IUmmi.^B^ 
lux. — Ijy9%as. 

AaoHf  TAS,  9  musician  of  MityleiM,  wfao 
wrote  a  treatise  on  AgrieoHnre.  i>M^.— » 
I'he  son  of  Hestissus  oS  Tareotnm,  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Pythagorean  phileiophy,  aod  an 
able  astronomer  and  geometriciaii.  (He 
flourished  about  400  B.  C.  Among  hie  db- 
oiples  were  Philolaus,  Eudoxns,  and  Halo. 
In  such  high  estimation  did  his  eauulijaen 
hold  him  for  wisdom  and  valour,  thatha  -was 
chosen  seven  times  general  of  their  asafos 
and  eovemor  of.Tarentum,  contrary  to  aa 
exprea  law.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  him  the  **Ten 
and  many  of  his  ethical  priaotples  and 
ims.  He  invented  the  soraw« 
hydraulic  machines,  a  flyinr  P>C*^ 
winged  automaton  of  wood,  &o.  Ha  f 
ed  in  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  ApiAii 
His  only  remaining  work  is  a  treatisa  «•  tta 
universe,  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at 
Venice,  1571,  in  8vo.]  Hont.  1,  od.  tt.— 
Cu:.Z,dtOTat.^D%og.  in  Vit. 

ARciTftirsHS,  an  epithet  api^ed  lo  Apol- 
lo, from  his  bearing  a  6ew,  with  whieh,as 
soon  as  bom,  be  destroyed  the  earpeat  Fy* 
then.     VtTg.  w£n.  4,  v.  75. 

AttCTinua,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  to  hava 
been  pupil  to  Homer.    Dionjf*,  HaL  1. 

Abctopb  irLAX,a  star  near  the  great  baai^ 
called  alio  Bootes.  Cte.  dt  JVui,  D.  %  m 
42. 

Abctob,  a  mountain  near  PropoBtis» 
bited  by  giants  and  monsters.— -Two 
tial  constellations  near  the  north  pola, 
monly  oalled  Ursa  Major  and  Minor, 
ed  to  be  Areas  and  his  mother,  who 
made  constellations.    Firg.  G.  h—Armhu,' 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  107. 

AacTuaus,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  tl| 
great  bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  wore  g1 
nerally  supposed  to  portend  grear  tamyeM 
Horai.  8,  od.  I.  The  name  is  derivod  fr«| 
its  situation,  n^aTsc  wwut^  •a^A  cowrfa.  I 

ARDA1.V8,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  hai 
been  the  first  who  invented  thepipa, 
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cav*  it  to  the  moMtf  who  on  tlMt  aeooa:  t 
liav»  lieeti€«Uqi  Ardalidei  and  jMaiotidts. 

vf,a  imall  riy«r  of  lUjiicam, 

AsBAa^  fori— liy  Ardaa,  •  town  of  Latium 
Caaartheooast,9oath-aaft*of  LaTiniam,]  bDilt, 
wseordng  to  sooio,  hj  a  mo  of  Uly»e«  and 
Ciivo.  It  was  the  eapkal  of  the  Rutuli. 
Tarqpin  the  Proad  waa  preiiiog  it  with  a 
suge  wheo  his  sob  rayished  Lacretia.  A 
road  callod  jirduUma,  branched  from  the  Ap- 
piao  roMl  to  Ardea.  FTbe  Romans  establish- 
ed «  eoteoy  here  A.  U.C.  311.  ItisDowcal- 
lod  A»diar\  C.  J^ep.  m  Aliie,  14.— Lto. 
c  S7>U  3i»  o.  71,  L  4,  c.  9,  kc^Ftrg^^n.  7, 
T.  41*. — 0«d.  M*t.  14,  ▼.  573.— 5/raA.  5. 

AmniJBt,  a  people  [of  Daimatiai]  io  (llyri 
cua^'wliooe  capital  vas  called  Ardia.  Sirmb.T, 
[ABatMPi,  a  rirerof  Thraoe,  Mlmg  iato 
t2i0  Hebms  at  Aiinanopolis.  Now  the  j^rda.] 
AmDVMmvA,  Gyfya,  [now  Arieima^  a  for- 
est of  Gaol,  the  longest  m  that  comitrj,  reach- 
iag;  aocordiog  to  CSesar.from  the  Rbenos  and 
the  territories  of  the  Trereri  to  those  of  (he 
Nerriif  upwards    of   50  miles   in  length. 
Others  make  the  extent  mnch  larger.    If  it 
oo^med  the  whole  of  the  intervening  space 
between  the  coantriesof  the  Treveri  and 
Iferrii  it    wooid  greatly    exceed  50  miles. 
Thm  groood  is  now  in  many  places  cleared, 
and  cities  built  upon  it.    It  is  di^ded  into 
fottr  distiieta.    Its  chief  town  is  Jdeneret,] 
Tmoil,  8^-%/teu  e.  42.— C«#.  beU.  Ge//.  6,  c. 
99. 

AbbvIsb,  the  goildess  of  hunting  among 
the  Ganla,  represented  with  the  same  attri- 
bvlosae  the  Diana  of  the  Romans. 

AxBYs,  a  son  cf  Gjgss,king  of  Lydia,  who 
reined  49  yean,  took  Priene,  and  made  war 
agsnstMiletas.    HerwtUt,  1,  c  16. 

AasUfWif,  [a  town  of  the  Salyes  on  the 
cmt  side  of  the  Rhodanns  at  the  place  where 
it  difidas  icsdf  into  three  branches,  not  iar 
from  its  month*  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as 
emporium,  and,  according  to 
Mela,  it  was  one  of  the  richest 
eitiss  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It  was  called 
Aielas  Seztaaorum,  from  being  built  by  the 
sotdien  of  the  sixth  legion,  conducted  thi 
(hsr  as  coloaisto  by  the  fother  of  Tiberias.  It 
if  now  .fries.]      5fra5. 4.— nMb/o,  3,  c.  5. 

AaxLUVB,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome 
ia  the  age  of  Augustus.    Plm.  35,  c.  10. 

AawK,  a  city  of  Messenia,  in  Pelopon' 
Msos.  [Stephanas  of  Byzantium  mentions 
two  cities  of  this  name,  one  in  Measenia,  and 
theotherin  Triphylian  Elis.]  Homer,  II.  $. 
ARXfliarM,ja  fortified  place  on  the  Rhine 
in  the  territories  of  the  Batavi,  not  far  from 
where  the  rirer  separates  to  form  the  Vaha- 
lis.  It  is  BOW,  according  to  D'Anyillei  Aert 
or  Aer(k,\i9l  Maanect  is  in  favour  of  Man- 
Aetm.]    TeeO.  Hss/.  5,  c.  20. 

AanvAGiTJB,  the  judges  of  the  Areopa- 
gm,  a  seat  of  jostiee  on  a  small  eminence  near 
Athsm,  whoso  name  is  derived  from  A^t- 
If  ««>#'«  tfu  km  tf  Mar»t  because  Mars 
was  the  first  who  was  tried  there,  for  the 


murder  of  UaUirfaotius,  who  had  oflered  vio- 
lence to  his  daughter  Alcippe.    Some  say 
that  the  place  received  the  name  of  Areo- 
pagus, because  the  Amazons  pitched  their 
camp  there,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  their 
progenitor.    Mars,    when     they     besieged 
.Athens ;  and  others  maintain,  that  the  name 
was  given  to  the  place  because  Mars  is  the 
god  of  bloodshed,  war,  and  murder,  which 
were  generally  punished  by  that  coort.    The 
time  io  which  this  celebrated  seat  of  justice 
was  instituted  b  unknown.    8ome  suppose 
that  Ceorops,  the  founder  of  Athens,  first 
established  it,  while  others  give  the  credit  of 
it  to  Cranaos,  and  others  to  Solon.    Tbennm- 
ber  of  judges  that   composed  this  august  as- 
sembly u  not  known.    They  have  been  li- 
mited  by  some  to  9,  to  31,  to  51,  and  some- 
times to  a  greater  number.    The  most  wor- 
thy and  religious  of  the  Athenians  were  ad- 
miitetl  as  members,  and  such  archoas  as  had 
discharged  their  duty  with. care  and  faithful- 
ness.    In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  this 
observance  was  often  violated,  and  we  find 
some  of  their  members  of  loose  and  debauch- 
ed morals.    If  any  of  them  were  convicted 
of  iaunoraltty,  if  they  were  seen  sitting  at  a 
tavern,  or  had  used  any  indecent  language, 
they  were  immediately  expelle  J  from  the  as- 
sembly, and  held  in  the  greatest  disgrace, 
though  the  dignity  of  a  judge  of  the  Areopa- 
gus always  was  for  life.     I'he  Areopagites 
took  cognizance  of  murders,  impiety,  and  im- 
moral t)ehaviour,and  particularly  of  idleness, 
which  they  deemed  the  cause  of  all  vice. 
They  watched  over  the  laws,  and  they  had 
the  management  of  the   public    treasury ; 
tt^y  had  the  liberty  of  rewarding  the  virtu- 
ous, and  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon 
fuch    as.  blasphemed   against  the  gods,  or 
slighted  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries. 
They  always  sat  in  the  open  air,  because  they 
took  cognizance  of  murder;  and  by  their 
laws  it  was  not  permitted  for  the  murderer 
and  his  accuser  to  be  both  under  the  same 
roof.    This  custom  also  might  originate  be- 
cause the  persons  of  the  judges  were  sacred, 
and  they  were  afraid  of  contracting  pollution 
by  conversing  in  the  same  house  with  men 
who  had  been  guilty  of  shedding  innocent 
blood.    They  always  heard  causes  and  pass- 
ed sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might  not 
be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  plaintifi"  or 
of  the  defendant  by  seeing  them.     Whatever 
causes  were  pleaded  before  them,  were  to  be 
divested  of  all  oratory  and  fine  speakior,leet 
eloquence  should  charm  ttfeir  ears,  and  cor- 
rupt their  judgment.   Hence  arose  the  most 
just  and  most  impartial  decisions,  and  their 
sentence  was  deemed  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  the  plaintiff' and  defendant  were  equally 
convinced  of  its  justice.    The  Areopagites 
generally  sat  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  day 
of  every  month.    [But  if  any  business  hap- 
pened which  required  despatch,  they  assem- 
bled in  the  royal  portico,  B^rixias  ZT*e.] 
Their  authority  continued  in  its  original  state, 
till  Pericles,  who  was  refused  admittance 
amoitg  them,  resolved  to  lessen  their  conse- 
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queiice«  and  destroy  th eir  power.  From  that 
time  the  monUi  ^f  the  AtbeDtant  were  oer- 
rapted,  tod  the  Areopegites  were  no  longer 
cootpioiiouf  for  their  virtue  and  jastice :  end 
when  they  eensared  the  debeacheriet  of  De- 
metrius, one  of  the  family  of  Phalereos,  he 
pbdnly  told  thein«  that  if  they  wished  to 
inalte  a  reform  in  Athens  they  must  begm  at 
home. 

Arsopaovs,  a  hill  in  the  nei^hboorhood 
of  Alheoi.    vid.  Areopagitse. 

ArbsthXnas,  a  countryman,  whose  goat 
suckled  ^sculapius,  when  exposed  by  his 
mother.    Paws.  2,  c.  26. 

AbjbstorIdbs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
Irandred-eyed  Argus,  as  sen  of  Amtor. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  684. 

ARftTB,  the  mother  of  Aristippus,  the  phi- 

leso^er.  LaerLZ* A  daughter  of  Diony- 

siua,  who  married  Dion.     She  was  thrown 

into  the  sea.    PM.  tn  Dion, A  female 

philosopher  of  Cyrene,  B.  C.  37. 

Arista,  a  daughter  of  Rhexenor,  descend- 
ed from  Ifeptune,  who  married  her  uncle, 
Alcinous,  by  whom  she  had  Nausioaa.  Ho- 
mer, 04,  7  and  S.^-JpoUod.  1. 

Arxtjbub,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia, 
[He  practised  medicine  at  Rome,  but  at  what 
period  is  uncertain,  probably  between  the 
reigns  of  V^pasian  and  Adrian.  He  was  a 
held  and  decisive  practitioner.  His  works 
which  have  come  down  to  us  imperfect,  are 
held  in  h^h  estimation.  The  best  edition 
IS  that  of  Boerhaave,  L.  Bat.  1735.  fol.] 

ARbtaphIla,  the  wife  of  Malanippus,  a 
priBst  of  Cyrene.  Nicoorates  murdered  her 
husband  to  marry  her.  She,  however,  was 
so  attached  to  Melanippus,  that  she  endea- 
voured to  poison  Nicoorates,  and  at  last  ea  us- 
ed hun  to  be  assassinated  by  his  brother  Ly- 
sander,  whom  she  married.  Lyamder  proved 
«s  cruel  as  his  brother,  upon  which  Aretaphi< 
la  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea 
After  this  she  retired  to  a  private  station. 
Plut,  de  Firtut.  Mulier.—Pofyitn,  8,  c.  38. 

Arbtalbs,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  an  his- 
tory of  Macedonia,  beside  a  treatiee  on  is- 
lands.   Plut, 

ArBthCsa,  a  nymph  of  Elis,  and  one  of 
Diana^s  altendants.  As  she  returned  one  day 
jCrom  hunting,  she  sat  near  the  Alpheus,  and 
bathed  in  the  stream.  I'he  god  of  the  river 
waft  enamoured  of  her,  and  be  pursued  her 
over  the  mountains  and  all  the  country,  when 
Arethusa,  ready  to  sink  under  fatigue,  implor- 
ed Diana,  who  changed  her  into  a  foon 
tain.  The  Alphaus  immediately  mingled  his 
streamft  with  hers,  and  Diana  opened  a  secret 
parage  under  the  earth  and  under  the  sea, 
whcfre  the  waters  of  Arethusa  disappeareil, 
and  rose  in  the  island -of  Ortygia,  near  Syra- 
cuse in  Sicily.  The  river  Alpheus  followed 
h^f  alio  under  the  sea,  and  rose  also  in  Orty- 
gia; so  that,  as  mytbelorists  relate,  what- 
ever is  thrown  into  the  Alpheus  in  Elis,  rises 
again,  alter  witn  time,  in  the  fountain  Are- 
thusa Heitr  Strkcuse.  [Strabo  takes  a  great 
deal  ^  unnecessary  trouble  in  proving;  tht 
impossibility  of  this  story.  The  moftt  impor- 


tant oireumstanoe  oonneeted  with  this  lbaah>;^ 
tain  is,  that  it  was  the  oceasioo  of  tte  ial»  «f  ^ 
Ortygia  becoming  inhabited.  Ita  Water*  'i 
very  sweet,  and  were  protected  £nma 
overflowing  of  the  sea.    Now,  however,  tli»  ' 
latter  has  access  to  them,  and  they  hav^  m  ssilt  • 
taste.]    Fid,  j^tpkew.^-Ovid.  Met,  &^  fiabu  161 : 
— Aifun  7. — ^PaiM.— A  lake  of  ap^er  Af*i* 
menia,nearthefowitain8ofthe  Tigris.    CA»» 
cording  to  PUay,  it  exhaled  nitrous  Tapcnatt* 
Plin,  2,  c.  103.] 

[ArbtIvi,  a  people  of  Etrurian  beUrw  tife* 
Amos,  divided  into  three  classes,  Vtterem^  K* 
denies^  and  Julietmi,  Their  towns  -wmtm^  Ar* 
retium  Vetus,  nowv^rrero,  Arretium  PitaM, 
now  CazHgliont'AreHnOy  and  ArretiaBa  Jidi- 
um,  now  Gtopt.] 

ARgvs,  a  king  of  Sparta,  preftrred  ia  the 
succession  to  Cleonymus,  brother  of  Acrota- 
tus,  who  made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhusb  fie 
assisted  Athens  when  Aniigoons  beeseged  H^ 
and  died  at  Corinth.  Pom.  8^  c.  e.--i*iitf . 
A  king  of  Sparta,  who  sueoeeded 
Acrotatus  Mi  and  was  sueoeeded  by 
Leonidas,  son  of  Cleonymus.  ■  A 
pher  of  Alexandria,  intiBiate  with  Aagwtm. 
Sueton, 

ArqIus,  a  sou  of  Perdiocat,  whe 
ed  his  iather  in  the  kingdom  of  Mi 
JuHin,  7,c.  i.*-~.[A  mountain  of  OBpynJa 
oia,  covered  with  perpetual  snofWa,  and  ao  M^ 
ty,  that  from  its  summit,  aoeerdfi^  to  Hw  M- 
oient  writers,  both  the  Euxine  aid  the 
diterranean  seas  might  be  sees.  It  is 
called  ArgehrDagt  and  at  its  Ibot  stood 
saca,  the  capital  of  Cappadoeia,  tfJlod  te  Ibe 
time  of  Tiberius,  Csesarea  ad  Argmna*  and 
now  Kaitarieh,']    ClawHmn, 

A&OATHdHivs,  a  king  of  Tartrnwh,  ^vbo, 
according  to  PHn,  7,  c  48,  lired  ItO  ymmn, 
and  300  according  to  Ikd,  S,  v.  306. 

ARexHiruM,  a  promonlaiyof  foiiie,  [near 
HalonewUSf-^also  a  promuotory  of  Sioify,  on 
the  eastern  side,  now  Cape  9i,  AimH/^,] 
Aboi,  (plur,  mate.)  etk  Argos. 
Aroia,  daughter  of  AdrastBs,  maiviod  Po- 
lynioes,  whom  she  loved  with  uttnoiBwrn 
tenderness.  When  be  was  killed  in  tho  wer, 
she  burled  hk  body  in  the  night,  agaiaat  tiM 
positive  orders  of  Creoa,  for  which  piosia  ee* 
tion  she  was  punished  with  death.  Th^wos 
revenged  her  death  by  killing  GretB.  JSm^ 
gin,  frb.  69  and  7S.— 8/a/.  The^  IS.  HtL  Ae- 
tigone  and  Creon.— — A  country  ef  Priopoa- 
nesus,  called  also  Argolis,of  whiofa  Ar|poe  wes 
the  capital. 

AroIlvs,  a  town  of  Thraoa  at  the  Bmoch 
of  the  Strymon,  built  by  a  ooloiiy  of  Aapdri- 
s.  Thud^  4,  c.  108.--JHefedD«.  7,e.  II5. 
Aroinub^  [Mnall  islands  beki^r  Leaiboa, 
and  lying  off  the  promontory  of  Caae«  or  Ck- 
toni  in  ^olis.  They  were  rendered  fVmo«s 
fbr  tiie  vietery  gained  near  them  by  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  under  Conon,  ov«r  that  of  the  Lioae* 
dttttonians  in  the  <6th  year  of  the  Petopeone- 
sian  war,  B.  C  406.  Of  these  tbfisr  isfaukda^  the 
lar^^  had  a  town  called  Argintisa.  They 
are  formed  of  a  white,  argillaceous  soil,  eiid 
^m  Uiat  circumstance  took  tiielr 
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Am«frao«TBB,  ft  MtrsaaM  givwi  to  Mer4 

cary«   keoawe  bt  I9i/ii4  Um  lnnKlrcd-«jtd 

jfrgtuk  hf  order  oi  JapiUr.  [TIm  Afgieide.] 

JkmamriM^  ft  naiMiB  mmSog  the  Sftoroma- 

tiaaf,  bom  bftM,  aod  wiCk  flat  motm.  [Tbey 

lt¥od  npoA  tlw  firidt  of  a  tree  called  PoDtioos. 

froiD  wilici^  wbea  ripe,  they  aiade  a  thick 

black  lifwr  eaBed  w#M^,  wkkh  they  drank 

dear,  er  mized  with  aiAk.    Of  the  hotks 

thcj  pt«|Mred  a  kjod  of  cake.]    HeredeT.  4 

Am«fTA,  aeamaae  of  Jose,  wonhtpped  at 
Affao.  She  had  alio  a  teaiple  at  Sparta, 
cOBaacrated  to  her  by  Eurydioe,  the  daufh- 
tar  of  liSoedMMMi.   Faua.  4,  e.  13.— r«r/r. 

Am«iTi,  tbeiahftliitaiiteofthe  city  of' Ar- 
gaa  and  the  aMghbowriag^  oomitry.  The 
wordieoiduenanMtdy  af^pliod  by  the  poets 
toaUtboinbafaitaBttof  Gi 

AxcnTS,  a  ateward  ofCtalba,  who  prirately 
iaterred  the  body  of  hk  master  ia  hit  gardens, 
JheiLBut.  1,0.49. 

AKfto«  the  aamo  of  the  fdinoat  ship  whieh 
earned  Jltton  and  hie  64  eompamoot  to  Col 
cUiy  whenttiay  teeotred  to  reooter  the  golden 
floeae.     Thaderivadoiiof  theword  Argoba* 
baaa  often  diffenad.  Some  dernre  it  frotti  Ar- 
fee,  the  perMNT  who  fint  propoeed  the  ex 
and  who  boill  the  ship.    Others 
that  it  wat  baih  ^  Ai^ee,  whence 
Oeera,  IWir.  1,  o.  tO,oatti  it  Ar- 
9a»haoaiiaa  U  earned  Groaians,  eonunoDly 
caBed  Aipvei.  Died.  4,  deriTie  the  word  from 
o^^y#»,  whidi  aniflts  «e</V.    Ptolemy  toys, 
Vat  fUi^,  that  liercalea  built  the  ship,  aad 
eaDod  it  Afga^  altor  a  lOB  of  J«on,  who  bore 
the  eaoM  oanM.    ThethipArgohad50o<in. 
[It  coaldMt  however  havo  b^aa  very  large 
vaenl  if  the  ancient  traditkn  be  troe,  accord- 
iag  to  whieh,  the  Aig—aatiWere  able  to  oar 
ryitonthairbaofcifroBi  the  Danube,  to  the 
Adriitio.]    Aooordiag  to  many  anthon,  she 
hada beam  on  her  prow,  oat  in  the  ibrest oi 
Dodooa  by  Minerva,  whioh  had  the  power  of 
gifiaf  or»dei  to  the  Argonaota.    Thia  ship 
was  tha  irat  that  eter  tailed  en  the  aea,  as 
aemer^Mirt.  After  the  expedhieo  was  finish- 
iii  Jaaoa  ordared  her  to  be  drawn  aground 
•t  the  iithoMm  of  Corinth,  and  eonseerated  to 
the  gad  of  the  tea.    The  poeU  hare  matle 
her  a  oMMdrilatioD  in  heaTea4    Jason  was 
hffltd  by  a  baam  which  All  from  Uie  top»  as 
he  slept  OB  the  groond  near  it.    HyginMh. 
14iwf.  P.fi,  e.  m^CahUL  is  AVmf.  p4l  & 
nut.—FoL  fUe.  l,ir.  93,  kc-^Phmir.  4, 
Alb.  6.*^8aiieM  tii^(eiiia.-*-N<^foaon.  ,^fg<on. 
--Aeeifad.^-Cte.  de  Ahi.  D.^PHn.  T,  o.  56. 
^-JIMtl. 

AnaotAiim  tiws,  a  bay  on  the  ooftst  of 
Aigolis,  (now  the  CMf  a/  A)^.] 

A&odLttand  Aa^lA^a  eoantry  of  Palo^ 
penawtts  betw<Jtn  Arcadia  and  theiEgean 
tm.  IteehMeitywasoaied  Argofl.  [This 
MMient  lcin|dom  Ime  not  ntiaptly  been  term-l 
e4  the  eradle  of  the  GtaalD,  since  it  first  re- 
etired  titt  foreign  tolooiM  by  whom  they 


irere  eirtlised,  aad  it  baeamethe  theatre  of 
oiost  of  tiie  events  recorded  in  the  early  sow 
nalsof  Greece.] 

AaoovAVTJB,  anamegtvan  to  those  aneiant 
heroes  who  went  with  Jasoa  On  beard  the  sftiip 
Argo  toColehis,  aboot  79  years  balore  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy,  er  1363  B.C.[vMr.  the  endofthie 
rtide.]    The  eaases  of  this  ezpeditiea  arose 
irom  the  following  eircaa»tance :— Athamas« 
ki^rof  Thebes,  had  married  Ino,  the  daoghter 
oi  Cadmas»  whom  he  divorced  to  marry  No- 
phele,  by  whom  be  had  two  childreB,  Phryxns 
n<*  Hello.    Aa  Ne|ihele  waa  sobjeet  teoer^ 
tain  fits  of  mftdness,  Athvtmaa    repudiated 
her,  end  took  ft  aeeond  tiose  Ino,  by  wimaB 
he  hadsoea  after  two  seas,  Leerchos  aad 
MelioerU.     As  the  children  of  Nephele  were 
to  snoeeed  to  their  ifttlier  by  riglUof  birth» 
Ino  conceived  aa  hamortal  Imtred  agaiast 
th4ffl,  awl  shd  caasad  the  city  of  Thebes  to 
be  visited  by  a  peatflenoe,  by  poisoniag  all  tha 
«Tain  whieh  had  been  sown  in  the  earth.  Up- 
on this  the  orftde  waa  oonsnlted  ;  aad  as  it 
had  been  oormpled  by  meaas  of  faio,  tlm 
answer  was,  that  Nephele's  children  shonid 
be  immolated  to  the  gods.    Pbryxns  was  ap* 
prised  of  this,  and  he  immeiliately  emliarked 
with  his  sister  Hello,  and  fled  to  the  conrt  of 
iKetes,  king  of  Colchis,  one  of  bit  near  rela^ 
tfons.  In  the  voyage  Hello  died,  and  Phryx* 
OS  arrived  safe  at  Colchis,  and  wm  received 
with  kiadnem  by  the  kiog.    The  poets  have 
embellished  the  ilight  oi  Pbryxns,  by  soppoe^ 
ing  that  he  and  Helle  fled  through  the  air  on 
ram  which  bad  a  gddeo  fleece  and  wings, 
and  was  andofsed  with  facnlties  of  speech. 
This  ram,  as  they  say,  was  the  oftpring  of 
Neptnne*s  amoors,  no'ter  the  foriu  of  a  ram, 
with  the  nymi^  Theophane.    As  they  were 
going  to  be  sacrifieed.  the  ram  took  them  en 
hif  Iwek,  and  instantly  disappeared  in  the  air. 
On  their  way  Helle  was'giddy,  and  fell  into 
that  part  of  the  sea  which  from  her  was  call- 
ed the  Hellespont.    When  Phryzas  came' 
to  Colehis,  he  saerifioed  tho  raai  to  Jupiter, 
or,  acoording  to  ottiers,  to  Mars^  to  whom  he 
also  dedicated  the  goldea  fleece.    He  soon 
niter    married  Cfaalciope,  the  daughter  of 
iEetea;  but  his  father- in-law  envied  him  the 
possession  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  therefore 
10  obtain  it  he  murdered  him  Some  time  after 
this  event,  when  Jason,  the  son  of  .£son,  de- 
manded of  his  nncle  Pelias  the  crown  which 
he   Qsorped,   (t^.    Hetras,    Jason,  Mnoia^ 
Pelias  said  that  he  would  restore  it  to  him, 
provided  he  avenged  the  death  of  their  com- 
moo   relation    Pbryxns,  whr>ra  ^etes  had 
lately  murdered  in  Colchis.    Jason,  who  was 
n  the  vigour  of  youth,  aad  of  an  ambitious 
soul,  oboerfully  undertook  the  expedition, 
and  embarked  with  all  the  young  princes  of 
Greece  in  the  ship  Argo.  [The  Argotnok  her 
departore  from  Aphetss  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sinus  Pagasius  or  PeUj^gioos.    The  modem 
name  of  &e  place  is  #Wto.]  They  stopped  at 
the  island  of  Lenmos,  where  they  remahied 
I  two  feari,  and  raised  a  new  race  of  men  frwn 
[the  Lemnian  women,  who  had  mardered 
hnsbandf.  (c«.  Hypsipyle.)  Aftarthey 
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kmd  left  Lemnos,  thej  ?iiited  Samotbrace, 
where  they  offered  secrifioef  to  the  gods,  and 
thence  passed  to  Troas  and  to  Cyzioum. 
Here  they  met  with  a  favonrable  reoeptioo 
from  Cyzioos  the  king  of  the  eountry.  The 
aight  after  their  departare,  they  were  driven 
back  by  a  storm  again  on  the  coast  of  Cyzi- 
oum, and  the  inhabitants,  eupposing  them  to 
be  their  enemies  the  Pelasgi,  furiously  attack- 
ed them.  In  this  nocturnal  engagement  the 
slaughter  was  great,  and  Cysious  was  killed 
by  the  hand  of  Jason,  who,  to  expiate  the 
murder  he  had  ignorantly  committeid,  buried 
him  ia  a  magnificent  manner,  and  offered  a 
sacrifice  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  to  whom 
he  built  a  temple  on  mount  DjFndymus.  From 
Cyxicum  they  yisited  Bebryoia,  otherwise 
called  Bithynia,  where  Pollux  accepted  the 
challenge  of  Amyous  king  of  the  oonntry,  in 
the  oombat  of  the  Cestos,  and  slew  him.  They 
were  driven  from  Bebrycia  by  a  storm,  to 
Salmydessa,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where 
they  delivered  Phineus,  king  of  the  place, 
from  the  persecution  of  the  harpies.  Phineus 
directed  their  course  through  the  Cyanean 
rocks  or  the  Symplegades,  (vid.  Cjranea,) 
and  they  safely  entered  the  Enxine  sea.  They 
visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandynians, 
where  Lyons  reigned,  and  lost  two  of  their 
companions,  Idmon  and  Tiphys  their  pilot 
After  they  had  left  this  coast,  they  wen 
driven  upon  the  island  of  Arecia,  where  they 
Ibnnd  the  children  of  Phryxus,  whom  iEetes 
their  grandfather  had  sent  to  Greece  to  take 
possession  of  tbeir  father^s  kingdom.  From 
this  island  they  at  last  arrived  safe  in  M*, 
the  capital  of  Colchis.  Jason  explamed  the 
causes  of  his  voyage  to  Aetes  ;  but  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  was  to  recover  the  golden 
fleece  were  so  hard,  that  the  Argonauts 
must  have  perished  in  the  attempt,  had  not 
Medea,  the  king's  daughter,  fallen  in  love  with 
their  leader.  She  had  a  conference  with  Ja- 
*flon,  and  after  mutual  oaths  of  fidelity  in  the 
temple  of  Heoate,  Medea  pledged  herself  to 
deliver  the  Argonauts  from  her  iather's 
hard  conditions,  if  Jason  married  her  and 
carried  her  with  him  to  Greece.  He  was 
to  tame  two  bulls  which  had  brazen  feet 
and  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds  of  fire 
and  soK^e,  and  to  tie  them  to  a  plough  made 
of  adamant  stone,  and  to  plough  a  field  of 
two  acres  of  ground  never  before  cultivated. 
A(ter  this  he  was  to  sow  in  the  plain  the  teeth 
of  a  dragon,  from  which  an  armed  multitude 
were  to  rise  up,  and  to  be  all  destroyed  by 
his  hands.  This  done,  he  was  to  kill  an  ever- 
watchtul  dragon,  which  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  golden  fleece  was 
suspended.  All  these  labours  were  to  be 
performed  in  one  day ;  and  Medea's  assist- 
ance, whose  knowle^  of  herbs,  magic  and 
potions,  was  unparalleled,  easily  extricated 
Jason  from  all  danger,  to  the  astonishment 
and  terror  of  his  companions,  and  of  £etes, 
and  the  people  of  G<^is,  who  had  assem- 
Ued  to  be  spectators  of  this  wonderful  action, 
He  tamed  the  bulls  with  ease,  ploughed  the 
^eld,  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  when  the 
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armed  m«n  sprang  from  the  earth,  lie  tbrww 
a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  imne* 
diately  turned  their  weapons  one  agnsnst  tbe 
other,  till  they  all  perished.  After  this  hm 
went  to  the  dragon^  and  by  means  of  enchaBfC- 
ed  herbs  and  a  draught  which  Medea  had  gtr- 
en  him,  he  lolled  the  monster  to  sleep,mKi  ob- 
tained the  golden  fleece,  and  immedistelj  sat 
sail  with  Medea.  He  was  soon  parsoed  lij 
Absyrtus  the  king's  son,  who  came  up  to  thflM, 
and  was  seized  and  murdered  by  Jaeosi  and 
Medea.  The  mangled  limbs  of  Absyrtws 
were  strewed  in  the  way  through  which 
iBetes  was  to-  pass,  that  his  further  porettit 
might  be  stopped.  After  the  murder  of  Ai^ 
syrtUB,  they  entered  the  Pains  MsMAk,  aad 
by  pursuing  their  course  towards  the  left,  ao- 
cording  to  the  foolish  account  of  poets,  iwho 
were  ignorant  of  geography,  they  canoe  to  the 
island  Peucestes,  and  tothat  of  Circe.  [The 
belief  for  a  long  time  prevailed,  thsit  UMre 
was  a  communication  between  the  Pklos 
MsBotis  end  the  Oeeanus,  or  earth-eooott- 
passing  stream.  This  commanioatiom  the 
old  poets  made  to  be  a  narrow  peasaga  or 
strait,  but  later  writers  the  river  Tanais. 
The  writer  of  the  Orphic  Argonauta  UMipea 
the  Argonauts  pass  up  the  Phasb  iote  the 
Palus  Mentis,  thence  into  the  main  OoeaBoa, 
and  thence  directing  their  course  to  the  weat, 
to  come  to  the  British  isles  adi-  the  Atla&tio, 
and  reach  at  least  the  colnmas  of  Heiviilea.1 
Circe  informed  Jason  that  the  cause  of  ^ 
his  calamities  arose  froan  the  norder  ef  Ab> 
syrtus,  fix>m  which  she  refused  to  expiate 
him.  Soon  after  they  entered  the  Meditar-> 
ranean  by  the  columns  of  Heronlce«  and  paaa- 
ed  the  straits  of  Charybdis  and  Soylla,  whare 
they  must  have  perished,  had  not  Tethyt,  the 
mistress  of  Peleus,one  of  the  Argonavta,  db> 
livered  them.  They  were  preserved  from 
the  Sirens  by  the  eloquence  of  Orpheos, 
and  arrived  in  the  island  of  the  Phnaosaaa, 
where  they  met  the  enemy^  fleet,  which  had 
continued  their  pursuit  by  a  different  comrae. 
It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  Medea  thcMild 
be  restored,  if  she  had  not  been  aataaHjr 
married  to  Jason  ;  but  the  wife  of  AhrkKHie, 
the  king  of  the  country,  being  appointed  inn* 
pire  between  the  CdchianB  and  ArigcNsaiita, 
bad  the  marriage  privatriy  oonsumnmted  hy 
night,  and  declared  that  the  daioM  of  ifietoa 
to  Medea  were  new  void.  From  Phmiicia 
the  Argonauts  came  to  the  bay  of  Ambraoia, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  a  storat  «poii 
the  coast  of  Africa^  and  after  many  diaastere, 
at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Mc« 
lea,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  iwton  was  pn- 
rifled  from  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  aoon 
after  arrived  safe  in  Thessaly.  The  tepimo- 
ticability  of  such  a  voyage  is  well  knewa. 
Apollonius  fthodius  gives  another  acootint 
equally  improbable.  He  says,  that  they  aall- 
ed^ftom  the  Enxine  up  oneof  the  Bunithe  of  the 
Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pursued  thena  by 
entering  another  mouth  of  the  river.  After 
they  had  oontinned  their  voyage  for  noma 
leagues,  the  waters  decreased,  aad  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  the  ship  Argo  acron 
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tiie  ooutry  to  the  Adriatio,  upwards  of  160 
ottleB.  Htre  Qmf  met  with  Abijrtoi,  who 
had  pomed  the  seme  meesaret,  and  coo- 
▼eyed  hii  ahips  in  like  maaner  over  the  laod 
Abijiliit  was  immediatelj  pat  to  death: 
aad  sooo  alter  the  beam  of  Dodona  (vid. 
^'S^)  S^'^^  *^  Qrade,  that  Jasoo  sboald 
nerer  return  home  ii  he  was  not  preriouslj 
pnrified  of  the  murder.  Upon  thk  they  sail- 
ed to  the  island  of  iEa,  where  Ciroe,  who 
was  the  aster  of  fetes,  expiated  him  with- 
out knowing  who  he  was.  There  is  a  third 
traditi<m  w£ksfa  maintains,  that  they  return 
ed  to  Colchis  a  second  time,  and  visited  many 
places  of  Asia.  This  fiimons  expedition  has 
been  oelebrated  in  the  aneient  a|^  of  the 
world ;  it  has  employed  the  pea  of  many 
wtitera,  and  amoog^  others,  of  piodorus  Sica 
lot*  Slrmbo,  Apolkdoros,  and  Justin;  and 
Bmoof;  the  poets,  of  Onamaeritus,  more  gene- 
rally ealied  Orpheus.  ApoUonios  Rhodias 
Bindar,  and  Valerias  Flaccas,  have  ezien- 
nwelf  gtven  an  aoooant  of  its  most  remarka- 
hie  particalafi.  The  number  of  the  Argo- 
aaats  is  not  exactly  known.  Apollodorus  aod 
Diodflnis  say  that  they  were  54.  Tzetzes 
the  Bsmber  of  50,  bat  Apollodorus 
sooly45.  ThefoUowing  list  is  drawn 
final  the  vanons  aatbors  who  have  made 
BflOtionoftheArgoTiaatic  expedition.  Jason. 
sea  of  iEson,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  chief 
ef  the  rest.  His  compnoioos  were  Aeastus 
SOB  of  Peliast  Actor  son  of  Hippasus,  Adme- 
toa  son  of  Phercs,  Jlacolapios  son  of  Apollo, 
ftalidesaoQof  Mereory  and  Eupoleme,  Al 
menaa  son  of  Man,  Amphiaraos  9on  of  (Eele- 
os.  Amphidarnqs,  son  of  Aleas,  Amphion  son 
of  Hypcrasius,  Anceos  a  son  of  Lycurgos,  and 
another  of  the  same  same.  Areas,  Argus  the 
baikkr  ef  the  thip  Argo,  Argue  son  of  Phry- 
xw,  Araeaes,  Asealej^ns  son  of  Mars,  Aste- 
rioa  MO  of  Cometes^  Asterius  son  of  Neleus, 
Aofeas  soa  of  SoU  Atelanta  uaugbter  of  Sbood- 
neus,  disgeised  in  a  man^s  dress,  Autolycus 
sea  of  Mereory,  .\zorus,  Baphagus,  Bates 
son  of  TeleoQ,  Calais  son  of  Boreas,  Can- 
thai  sen  of  Abaa,  Castor  soa  of  Jupiter,  Cene- 
Of  son  of  Clatas,  Cepbeosaon  of  Aleus,  Cius, 
Ciytioe,  and  Iphitos  sons  of  Eurjthos,  Core 
nos,  Deucalion  son  of  Minos,  Echion  sou  of 
Mercury  aad  Antianira,  Ergynus  son  of  Nep. 
tium»  Eopheoitts  son  of  Neptune  and  Macio- 
BasB8,Eribo(ea,  Euryalus  son  of  Cisteus,  Eory- 
daaasand  Earythion  sons  of  Iras,  Eurytossoo 
of  Mercary,  Glaucus,  Hercules  son  of  Jupi- 
ter, Ues  son  of  Apbareus,  laUnenus  son  of 
lfauns«Idmon  son  of  A  bas,lo]aus  son  oflphiclus, 
Iphidiis  son  of  Thestias,  Iphiclus  son  of  Phi- 
iaeos,  Iphis  son  of  Alector,  Lynceus,  son  of 
Aphareos,  Irilus  son  of  Naubolus,  Laertes 
sea  of  Arcesios,  LaooooA,  Leodatus  son  of 
Bias,  l^itas  son  of  Actor,  Meleager,  son  of 
(Eneas,  MeaoeHos  son  of  Actor,  Mopsos  son 
of  Aoip^yeoa,  Naaplius  son  of  Neptune,  Ne- 
leoslhe  brother  of  Peleus,  Nestor  son  of  Ne- 
leas  Oileas  the  father  of  Ajax,  Orpheus  son  of 
(£eger.  Palemon  son  of  iEtolas,  Peleus  and 
'Pefmoa  sons  of  JEacus,  Periclimenes  son  of 
deltas,  PeneleoB  sonef  Hipalmus,  Fhiloctetes 


son  of  Paan,  Fhlias,  Pollux  son  of  Jupiter, 
Polypbemos  son  of  Elates,  Pmas  son  ef  Thai>- 
macus,  Phanus  son  of  Bacchus,  Phalerat  son 
of  Aloon,  Phocts  and  Priasas  sons  of  Ceoeos 
one  of  the  Lapittus,  Tale  us,  Tiphys  son  of 
Aginus,  Stapfailos  son  of  Baochus,  two  of  the 
name  of  Iphitos,  Theseus  sou  of  iEgeus,  with 
his  friend  Pirithoos.  Among  these  iEscuIa- 
pius  was  physician,  and  Tiphys  was  pilot. 
[Brymnt  considers  the  account  of  the  Argo,  a 
manifest  tradition  from  the  ark  of  Noah.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  thinks  that  the  Argonaotic  ex- 
pedition was  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Greeks, 
during  the  intestine  divisioos  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Amenopbis  or  Memnon,  to  persuade 
the  nations  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Ettxineto  revolt  from  Egypt, 
and  shake  oiT  the  yoke  imposed  by  Sesostris. 
Many  consider  it  to  have  been  a  mere  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Dr.  Gillies  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  prompted  merely  by  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  young  chieftains  of  Greece  to 
visit  foreign  parts  and  retort  on  their  inhabit- 
ants the  injuries  which  Greece  .had  soCured 
from  strangers.  Be  the  cause,  however, 
what  it  may,  the4)eneficial  eflbcts  of  this  ex- 
pedition sooo  displayed  themselves  in  a  oMre 
rapid  progress  towards  civilization. 

Abgos,  (9ing.  nt%U,  ^  ArgU  moMc.  p/ur.) 
an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Argolis  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, about  two  milee  from  the  sea,  on  the 
bay  called  ArgoHcua  stftut.  Juno  was  the 
ohief  deity  o(  the  place.  The  kingdom  of 
Argos  was  founded  by  laaehus  1856  years 
before  the  christian  era,  and  after  it  had  floa- 
rished  ibr  aboot  550  years  it  was  naited  to 
the  crown  of  Mycenae.  Argos  was  built,  ac- 
cording to  Euripides.  Iphtg.tnAuUd.  v.  16t, 
534,  by  seven  cydops  who  came  from  Syria. 
These  cyclops  were  not  Vulcan's  workmen* 
The  nine  first  kings  of  Argos  were  called 
Inaehidea^  in  honour  of  the  founder.  Their 
names  were  Inaehus,  Pboroneus,  Apis,  Ar- 
gus, Cbryasus,Phorbas,  Triopas,  Steleausand 
Gelanor.  Gelanor  gave  a  kind  reoeption  to 
Danans,  who  drove  him  from  his  kingdom  in 
return  for  his  hospitality.  The  descendants 
of  Danaus  were  called  Belides,  Agamemnon 
was  king  of  Argos  during  the  Trojan  war  ; 
and  80  years  after  the  Heraclidse  seiaed  the 
Pelepoonesus,  and  deposed  the  monarchs. 
I'he  inhabitants  of  Argos  were  called  Argici 
^nd  ArgoHei;  aod  this  name  has  been  often 
applied  to  all  the  Greeks  without  distinction. 
[The  term  Argos  appears  to  have  been  an  old 
relasgic  word,  signifying  kingdom.  Hence 
the  name  is  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
Greece  originally  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.] 
PUn,  7,  c  56.— Pout.  2,  c.  15,  &c.— fleraf. 
1,  od.  7.— ^/ion.  f^.  H.  9,  c.  XS.—Sirab.  8. 
Mela,  U  c.   13,  &c.    1.2,c.  S.^Ftrg.JEru 

1,  V.  40,  &c. [A  city  of  Acamania,  called 

Argos  Ampbilochium,  attheaouth-eastehi  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Sinus  Ambraoius,  founded  by 
Ampbilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  it  was  fbimded  by  Alcoi»oo« 
aod  called  alter  bis  brother.  The  adjacent 
country  hewn  the  name  of  Ftfofsctff,  at  the 
present  day-l 
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AROvt,  ft  kii^  of  Arg<»,  who  mgned  70 

yMn. A  MB  of  Arettor,  whenot  he  v 

often  oelM  AreUtrUet.  He  mmrried  Isne- 
iMftliecUiiKiiter  oftbe  Aftopot.  As  he  hed 
u  Jiaodredeyei,  of  whioh  only  two  were 
•deep  ftt  one  time,  Jono  set  him  to  wetoh  k>, 
whom  JupHer  had  ohftng^  into  ft  heifer  : 
bot  Merourj,  bf  order  of  Jupiter,  slew  him 
by  lalUB(^  all  hH  eyes  asleep  with  tbesoand 
of  his  lyre,  lono  pot  the  eyes  of  \r|^  on 
the  tail  of  the  peacook,  a  bird  saored  to  her 
JITesci^  id^-^OtfuL  MM.  h  fab.  tS  and  13. 
--PntpeH.  1,  T.  585,  ^^  el.  Z^^^foSUd.  1 
c.  9, 1.  2,  o.  1.— — A  senof  Danans,  who  built 

the  ship  Aiie^o.     JV.  14^ A  son  of  Jupiter 

and  Niobe,  the  firrt  child  whioh  the  fether  of 
the  c;od8  had  by  a  mortal.  He  married  Evad 

ne  the  daughter  of  Strymon.    jM.  I  ^5 A 

4^  of  Ulysses,  who  knew  hie  master  after 
an  absence  of  30  years,  ffeaiir.  Od,  17,  ▼. 
900. 

AKOTLI.A,  an  ancient  name  of  Csre,  in 
Etruria.     Ktty.  JEn,  7,  ▼.  65t,  1.  8,  ▼.  478. 

ABavmiBf  a  name  of  Venus,  which  she 
retetvM  from  ArgjfnMU,  a  ferourite  youth 
of  Agiinemnon,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Oephiiai.    Preperf.  3,  d.  5,  v.  62. 

Argtra,  a  nymph  greatW  HeloTod  by  a 
ihepherd  called  8eltmnue.  She  was  ehang^- 
ed  into  a  fountain,  and  the  shepherd  into  a 
rt?er  of  the  same  name,  whose  waters  make 
lovers  forget  the  objeet  of  their  jiffeetions 

vstf.  Belimnns.  Pam,  7,  c.  S3. ^A  city  of 

Troas Also  the  natiye  place  of  Diodoras 

Sioulus,  in  Sicily. 

Anef RA«plDM,  'Vfaeedonian  soldiers  who 
reeeiyed  this  name  from  their  siWer  bucklers. 
[Aocordmg  to  Qmntus  Curtius  they  formed 
the  seoond  corps  of  AleRattder«s  army,  the 
phalanx  bein^  the  ftrrt.]     Cwrt.  4,  c.  13. 

Aroyrx,  [a  country  of  India  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ganges*— Also  a  town  of  Indi 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  ithmd  Jabadics  or 
Sumaira,    It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Aigratea. 
and  iti  site  corresponds,  aooording  to  D*An 
yille,  with  the  modem  Jlihem.'] 

[ArgtrIpa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  by 
Diomedes  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  called 
by  Pelybius  JlrKipa$%m.    vid.  Arpi.] 

ArU,  a  eoutttf^  of  Asia.  [It  Was  properly 
a  particular  pronnoe,  but  the  name  was  given 
to  a  country  of  large  extent,  answering  to 
the  present  JTAonp^  comprising  several  pro- 
vinoes.  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  Media* 
en  the  north  by  Hyroania  and  Parthia«  on  the 
east  by  Baetria,  and  on  the  south  by  Carma' 
nia  and  Gedrosia.    The  capital  was  Artacoa* 

na,now  Herat]  Mda^  1,  c.  2, 1- 1,  c.  7. 

The  wife  of  PsBtus  CsBcinna,  of  Padua,  a  Ro- 
man senator  who  was  accused  of  conspiracy 
against  Claudius,  and  carried  to  Rome  by  sea. 
She  acoompanied  him,  and  in  the  boat  she 
stabbed  herself;  and  presented  the  sword  to 
her  husband,  who  follow^  her  exampfai. 
P«n.7. 

Ariaoitb,  daughter  of  Minos  9d,  kiw  of 

Crete,  by  Pasiphae,  fell  in  love  with  The* 

sous,  who  was  shut  up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be 

devoured  by  the  Minotaur,^  and  gmve  him  a 

^  88 


elue  of  thread,  by  which  he  extrieattt^  1 
from  the  diflicult  windings  of  hiscMRfioeanMibI 
After  he  had  eonquerM   the  IAia«tmtir»  fm\ 
carried  her  away  acoordiog  to  ikkm 
he  had  made,  and  married  her  ;    bmi 
be  arrived  at  the  island  of  Naxos  h« 
her,  though  she  was  already  pregnmnt  ] 
paid  his  love  with  the  most  endearing  1 
oess.  Ariadne  was  so  disconsolate  J 
abandoned  by  Thesens,  that  she  ha 

rding  to  some ;  b«t  Plutarch  nmys.  i 
lived  many  years  after,  and  luMi  s 
children  by  Onaras,  the  priest  of  i 
Aoooirding  to  some  writers,  Baocbim 
her  after  Theseus  had  foraaken  hsr,  SM^jJii 
gave  her  a  crown  ef  seven  stars,  wla»^  dUt^ 
her  death,  was  made  a  conitellwtUMR.  IRto 
Afgives  showed  Ariadne'b  tomb,  ttmd  wiMi 
one  of  their  temples  was  repaired,  Innr  «lMi 
were  found  m  an  earthen  um.    Bomer.^l^ 


ss. 


II,  V.  3t0,  says,  that  Diana  detamad 
at  [faxes     Phd.  wi  lVf.^-Oeuf.  Met.  % 
%^HtrM.  10.  Dt  Art.Am.%  FmU 
4n.---CahdL  d€  Jimpi.  Pel  k  7%ee. 
-^B^gin.  ftib.  14, 43,  nO^dpeOmd.  3,«u|, 

ARtJBVS,anoflcer  who 
command  of  the  surviving  amy 
death  of  Cyras  the  younger,  after  4iM 
of  Cunaaa.    He  made  peace  with 

a.    XmepA*. 

AsiAiiTM,  [a  king  ef  S^thia,  wh^  «R«»- 
tier  to  aseertain  the  number  of  the  Hi  jlkii^ 
commanded  each  of  his  sQlijeeti  on  pnim«l' 
death,  to  bring  him  the  poiit  of  mn  mrrtrm. 
The  heap  thus  colleoted  WM  ieftas  a  bmrsni- 
ment  of  the  transacdon.] 

ARiA]nrB8,a  king  of  Cappndflnln,  nop  «r 
Ariarathes  Sd. 

Ariaratbss,  a  king  of  Cappadoetn,  who 
joined  Darius  CKshus  in  his  expeditkm  f  ^ift 
Egypt,  where  he  acquired  mnoh  glovy.,..^ 
His  nephew,  the  td  of  that  name, 
his  kingden  against  Perdtccas,  the 
Alexander,  but  he  was  defeated  rdcI  faoaw^B 
a  cross  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  3S1  bIc 


His  son,  Ariarathes  the  3d 
massacre  which  attended  hisfethwr  suad 
followers ;  and  after  the  death  of 
he  recovered  Cappadooia,  by 
Amyntas  the  Maoedoman  generaL 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ariamnes.-*- 
thes  the  4th,  succeeded  his  fether 
and  married  Stratonice,  danghter  of 
<^us  Theos.  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
ty-ei^t  years,  B.  C.  t20,  and  was 
by  his  son  Ariarathes  the  5th,  a  | 
married  Antioehia,  the  daughter  of 
tiochtts  whom  he  assisted  against  th« 
Antioehus  being  defeated,  AriaratlMa  n«v«d 
his  kingdom  from  invasion  by  payiii|^  tfaw  Ba- 
mans  a  lanre  sum  of  money,  remittod  «|  n^ 
instance  <M  the  king  of  Peigamna.  ,qh 
son,  the  8th  of  that  name,  caned  ^'^ittpmm, 
from  his  piety,  succeeded  him  186  B.  C.  .^^ 
alliance  with  the  Romaosshielded  hinamgs^it 
the  felse  clmms  tlmt  were  laid  to  hie  qiw» 
by  one  of  the  favourites  of  Demetrius  ir^ 
of  Syria.  He  was  maintained  on  tho  ttai^ht 
by  Attains,  and  assisted  his  frienda  mt  Htmie 


AR 
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against  AnstcHucos  th«  im  orper  of  Pei^^amue ; 
but  he  vas  killed  id  the  war  B.  C.130,  leav- 
ing six  cfaildroD,  fire  of  whom  were  murder- 
ed bj  bii  surTiriDg  wiia  Laodice. The 

onlj  ooe  who  etca^d,  Ariarathes  7Ui,  was 
pr<udaimad  king,  and  soon  sAer  married  Lao- 
tiioew  the  sister  of  Mithridatet  Eopator,  by 
-whoa  ha  had  two  soof .  Ha  was  murdered 
l>j  an  illegitimate  brother,  opoo  which  his 
widow  JLaodioe  gave  herself  and  kingdom  to 
Nicomedcs  king  of  Bithjnis.  Mithridates 
made  war  against  the  new  king,  and  raised 
his  pephew  to  the  throne.  The  70111^  king, 
who  was  the  8th  of  the  name  of  Ariarsthes, 
made  war  against  the  tyrannical  Mithridates, 
by  whom  he  was  issassinated  in  the  presence 
of  both  armies^  and  the  murderers  son,  a 
child  eight  years  old,  was  placed  on  the  va- 
cant throne.  The  Cappadocians  revolted, 
and  Aade  the  iate  monarch's  brother,  Ariara- 
Ihes  9ih,  king;  hot  Mithridates  expelled  him, 
sod  restored  his  own  son.  The  exiled  prince 
died  oi  m  broken  heart ;  and  Nicomedes  of 
BitbyBia,  dreading  the  power  of  the  tyrant, 
interested  the  Romans  in  the  afiaira  of  Cap- 
padoda.  The  arbiteis  wiihed  to  make  the 
conntry  free ;  but  the  Cappadocians  demand- 
ed a  kmg,  and  received  Ariobarzanes,  B.  C 
91.  On  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  his  bro- 
ther aeoended  the  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Ariaratfaes  10th  ;  but  his  title  was  disputed 
by  Sisema,  the  eldest  soa  of  Glaphyra,  by 
A rchelans, priest  of  Comana.  M.  Antony, 
who  was  omp&rebetvreMi  the  contending  par- 
tics,  4rri^<i1  in  fisToor  of  Sisenna  ;  but  Aria- 
rathes  recovered  it  lor  a  while,  though  he 
was  soon  alter  oblyd  to  yield  in  favour  of 
Archdaoa,  the  seeend  son  of  Glaphyra,  B.  C. 
36.  />M.  tS^-^JuMtm.  13  and  29.—Strab, 
IZ 

AmkIa^  an  Athenian  priqeess,  niece  to 
fgeni,  whooa  Hippolytus  married  after  he 
liaJ  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  .£sculapius. 
He  bniU  a  oty  in  Italy,  which  he  called  by 
ber  name.  He  bed  a  son  by  her,  called  Vir- 
bios.  Odd.  Met.  15,  v.  41.— Ftrg.  «£n.  7, 
T.  7^  toe.  A  rery  ancient  town  of  Italy, 
aow  iZimc,  Imih  by  Hipfwlytus,  son  of  The- 
leos,  after  he  bad  been  raised  Irom  the  dead 
by  £aca]apfiM,  and  transported  into  Italy  by 
Diua.  In  a  grore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aricia,  Orestes  bnilt  a  temple  to  Diana, 
where  he  estaUidied  the  same  rites  as  were 
id  the  ttmple  of  that  goddess  in  Tauris.  The 
priest  of  this  temple,  called  Rex,  was  always 
i.  fogitive,  and  the  murderer  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  went  always  armed  with  a  dagger,  to 
prtvcot  whatever  attempts  might  be  made 
upoa  his  life  by  ooe  who  wisbejl  to  be  his 
soooossor.  [According  to  Strabo,  the  priest  was 
always  a  ranaway  slave.]  The  Aridan  forest, 
frcqaeoUy  etjled  ntmarentit  or  nemoraU* 
^|£Ni,was  rery  celebrated,  and  no  horses 
i^aid  9W€T  ester  it,  because  Hippolytus  had 
besn  killed  by  them.  Egeria,  the  favourite 
vjmfk^  and  invisible  protectress  of  Numa« 
gsnerifly  resided  in  thb  famous  gtove,  which 
wu  sitoated  00  the  Appian  way,  beyond 
lAthfOMU'  Ovid.  Ma.  15,  fatt.  2,  r, 
M 


II 263.— Lttcan.  6,  v.  U.^yirg.  .iln,  7,  v.  761*, 

AuciNAy  a  surname  of  Diana,  from    her 

temple  near  Aricia.     [vid.  Aricia.] The 

mother  of  Octavius.     Cic.  3.  Phil,  c.  6. 

A&iD^.u8,  a  companion  ol  Cyrus  the  young- 
er. After  the  death  of  his  friend,  be  recon- 
ciled himself  to  Artaxerxes,  by  betraying  to 
him  the  surviving  Greeks  in  their  return. 

Diod. Aa  ill^itimate  son  of  Philip,  who, 

after  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  made  king 
of  Macedonia,  till  Roxane,  who  was  preg- 
nant by  Alexander,  brought  into  the  world 
a  legitimate  male  sooccttor.  Aridseos  had 
not  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  senses ;  and 
therefore  Perdiccas,  ooe  of  Alexander's  ge- 
nerals, declared  hinvclf  bis  protector,  and 
even  married  his  8i«ter,  to  strengthen  their 
connection.  He  was  seven  years  in  posses- 
sion of  the  sorerigQ  power,  and  was  put  (o 
death,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  by  Olympias. 
Juslin,  9,  c.  8. — Diod, 

ARinisri,  [a  people  of  Scythia,  who,  ac- 
cording  to  Herodotus,  had  but  one  eye,  and 
waged  a  continual  contest  with  the  griffins 
who  collected  the  gold,  which,  accoriUng  to 
the  same  writer,  was  found  in  vast  quantities 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  people.  The  name  is 
derived  by  him  from  two  Scythian  words, 
,^rimay  one,  and  Spu^  an  eye.  It  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  these  people  were  ex- 
pert archers,  closing  one  eye  in  taking  aim. 

Arim Izzs,  a  powerful  prince  of  Sogdiana, 
who  treated  Alexander  with  much  insolence^ 
and  even  asked  whether  he  could  fly  to  as- 
pire to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  He  surren- 
dered, and  was  exposed  on  a  cross  with  his 
friends  and  relations.    Curl.  7,  c.  11. 

ARiMfNVjff  [a  city  of  Umbria  in  Italy,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ariminus,  on  the  coast 
not  far  to  the  south-east  of  the  Rubicon.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Umbri,  and  afterwards 
inhabited  partly  by  them  and  partly  by  the 
Pelasgi.  It  was  taken  by  the  Galli  Senonet. 
The  Romans  sent  a  colony  to  it  A.  U.  C.  485. 
In  this  place  Csesar  is  said  to  have  harangued 
his  troops,  after  having  crossed  the  Rubicon ; 
and  here  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who 
were  in  his  interest,  met  him.  It  is  now  call- 
ed Rimini.'] 

ArimIitus,  a  river  of  Umbria  in  Italv,  rls- 
ing  in  the  Appennine  mountains,  [and  falling 
into  the  sea  at  Ariminum.]    PHju  3,  c  15. 

ARiMPBiEi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  near  the 
Riphsean  mountains,  who  lived  chiefly  upon 
berries  in  the  wood?,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  innocence  and  mildness.    Plin.  6,  c.  7. 

Ariobarzanes,  a  man  made  king  of 
Cappadocia  by  the  Romans,  after  the  trou- 
bles, which  the  false  Ariarathes  had  raised, 
had  subsided.  Mithridates  drove  him  from 
bis  kingdom,  but  the  Romans  restored  liim . 
He  followed  tho  interest  of  Pompey,  and 
fought  at  Pharsalia  against  J.  Cassar.  He 
and  his  kingdom  were  preserved  by  means 
of  Cicero,    Cic.  5,  ad  AHic.  ep.  29.— Hor«/. 

ep.  6,  V.   38.— F7or.  3,  c.  5. A  satrap  oi 

Phrygia,who,  after  the  death  of  Mithridat«fr 
invaded  the  kingdom  ofPontus^and  kcptu 


AR 
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for  twwty-rix  years.  H«  WBituoceedftdby 
the  loa  of  Mithridatei.  Diod.  17. A  ge- 
neral of  Darius,  who  deiended  the  passes  of 
Sasa  with  tSiOOOfoot  against  Alexander.  Af- 
ter a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Macedoni- 
ans, he  was  killed  as  he  attempted  to  seize  _.         ,      ^         u, 

the  city  of  Persepolis.     Diod.  IT^Curt.  4  |to  the  most  erne!  and  oppre-nre 


fore,  is  often  called  the  bone  ol 

Prntt.  8,  c.fi5.— Prepci^  f,  rf.  34,  t.  »?-- 

wfooIM.3,o.«. 

JkRioTiBTVB,  [a  Inmg  of  the  Germaaf ,  w» 
inrided  Oaal,  oonqoered  a  eonsiderabls  pl^ 
of  >ne  cocmtry,  and  sabjected  the  ia  ~ 


and  6.' A  Made  of  elegant  sUture   and 

great  prudence,  whom  Tiberius  appointeil  to 
settle  the  troubles  of  Armenia.     Tacit.  Ann 

Ariom ARDVS,  a  son  of  Danus,  m  the  army 
of  Xerxes  when  he  went  against  Greece 
jfferwW.  7,c.  78. 
ARioMEDK8,a  pilot  of  Xerxes. 
ArIon»  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician^ 
son  of  Cyclos,  of  Methymna,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos.    [He  was  accustomed  to  spend  the 
most  of  his  time  with  Periander  king  of  Co- 
rinth. On  a  sudden  however ,  feelingdesirous 
of  yisiting  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  ^iled  to  those 
countries,  and  amassed  there  great  riches. 
He  set  sail  from  Tarentum,  after  this,  in  or- 
der to  return  to  Corinth,  but  the  mariners 
formed  a  plot  against  him,  when  they  were 
at  sea,  to  throw  himorerboard,  and  seize  his 
riches.    ArioD,  disooTering  the  plot,  begged 
earnestly  for  his  life  to  be  spared,  and  gave 
them  up  all  his  wealth.]   The  mariners,  bow 
ever,  were  not  to  be  prevailed  upon,  and 
Afion,  seeinff  them  inflexible  in  their  resolu- 
tions, begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
play  some  melodious  tune  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished  it,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
sea.     A   number  of  Dolphins  had  been  at- 
tracted round  Uie  ship  by  the  sweetness  of 
his  music  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  one  of  them 
carried  him  safe  on  his  back  to  Ticnarus, 
whence  he  hastened  to  the  court  of  Periacv- 
der,  who  ordered  all  the  sailors  to  be  cruci- 
fied at  their  return.     [Some  suppose  that  he 
throw  himself  from  the  vessel   before  it  had 
quite  left  the  harbour,  and  hence  that  he  easi- 
ly swam  to  land ;  and  that  after  coming  to 
land,  he  immediately  entered  on  board  ano 
ther  vessel  which  bad  the  figure  of  a  dolphin 
as  an  ornament,  and  this  vessel  being  a  swift 
sailor  ^arrived  atCorinthbefore  the  other  ship.] 
Hygtn.  fdb.  \94,^Herodot,  1,  c.  23  and  34.— 
.^lian.  d§Jfat.  ./f  n.l3,c  45.— /(a/.  1  i.  Pnpert. 

2,  el.  26,  V.  17. — PltU.  in  Symp. A  horse, 

sprung  from  Ceres  and  Neptune.  Ceres, 
when  she  travelled  over  the  world  in  quest  of 
her  daughter  Proserpine,  had  taken  the  fig* 
ure  of  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  importuning  ad- 
dresses of  Neptune.  The  god  changed  himself 
also  into  a  horse,  and  from  their  union  arose  a 
daughter  called  Hera,  and  the  horse  Arion, 
which  had  the  power  of  speech,  the  feet  on 
the  right  side  like  those  of  a  man,  and  the 
vest  of  the  body  Uke  a  horse.  Anon  was 
brought  up  by  the  Nereides,  who  often  har- 
nessed him  to  his  father's  chariot,  which  he 
drow  over  the  sea  with  uncommon  swifbuess. 
Keptnnegave  him  to  Copreus,  who  present 
ed  him  to  Heroules.  Adrastus,  king  of  Ar- 
got, received  him  u  a  present  from  Herou- 
Mi,  and  with  this  wonderful  animal  he  won 
thepriMatthaNeaMuigamei.  Arion,  there* 


Cttsar  marched  against  him,  broii|^  fateto 
an  action,  and  gained  so  oomplete  a  yictg^ 
that  very  few  of  the  army  of  AriovMl^ 
among  whom  was  the  king  bimseli;  eOMtf 
their  escape.  His  subsequent  histocy  iijMt 
known.  The  name  is  probably  deriTtilMI 
the  German  words,  Heer,  an  army,  and  AM 
a  leader  or  prince,  j  Oct.  l.BeO.  <?aJL— Ari^ 
4,  Hi^. 
ARI8BA,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  u 

earthquake.    PUn.  6,  c  31. ^A  cok^r" 

the  Mityleneans  in Troas,  ^^•■bpoyed^fli 
Trojans   before  the  coming  of  the  Oiiib 

nrg.  JEn.  9,  v.  264.— JHemer.  iL  7. ^Thi 

name  of  Priam's  first  wife,  divorced  tini^ 
monarch  might  marry  Hecuba.  ^ 

Ari8tjbn4tcs,  fa  writer  who  flearishediB 
the  6th  century.  He  wes  a  native  ef  Kkm 
in  Bithynia,  and  the  firiendof  Libaniua.  ^ 
perished  in  the  earthquake  which  desliojaf 
Nicomedia,  A.  D.  3  J8,  in  vHiidi  city  he  #• 
filling  at  the  time  an  offiee  of  nagistraey.  EFs 
wrote  Letters,  which  are  notgreaOyeetssmsrt 
The  major  part  is  little  else  tiian  a  series  «f 
passages  from  Plato,  Luoian,  and  soaae  efher 
writers.  The  best  edhioR  isthatef  Ahnsek, 
ZwoUs.  8vo.  1749,  enridnd  wtt  the  emen- 
dations of  TolHus,  DH)rTflK  and  Vakk- 
enaer.] 

Arisijbitm,  a  dty  of  Timtce  «l  the  foot  «ff 
mount  Hflsmus.    PHn-  4,  c  1 1 . 

ARI8TJBU8,  son  of  Apolle  and  tte  ayinpii 
Cyrene,  was  born  in  the  deserts  of  LybMi 
and  brot^t  up  by  the  Seaioas,  and  Muptt 
nectar  and  ambrosia.  His  fondness  for  %W^ 
ing  procured  him  the  surname  of  Nom«"J^ 
Agrous.  After  he  had  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world,  Aristttus  ca»eto 
settle  in  Greece,  where  he «arriedAntoieSi 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  hehsfs 
son  called  Aqtseon.  He  fell  In  love  w^^ 
ridice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  and  porsueflag 
in  the  fields,  ^e  was  stung  hy  a  ••JS 
that  lay  in  the  grass,  and  died,  for  wbiehw* 
gods  destroyed  all  the  bees  of  Aristwis.  » 
this  calamity  he  applied  to  his  mother,  ^^ 
directed  him  to  seiae  the  sea-ged  ^'J'*^' 
and  consult  him  how  he  mi|^t  ropw^*"^ 
losses  he  had  sustained.  Proteus  *^^ 
him  to  appease  the  manes  of  EurydigeJ^ 
the  sacrifice  of  four  bulb  and  four  heW^' 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  it,andl<ft^^*| 
in  the  air,  swarms  of  bees  hnmemiw 
sprangfrom  the  rotten  carcasses,  and rpH^ 
ed  Aristseusto'  his  former  prosperity.  oO«i 
authors  say  that  AristKUs  had  the  e>gj 


Bacchus  when  young,  and  Ihat  he  wasi^wr 
ed  in  the  mysteries  of  this  ffod.  AH"^ 
went  to  Uve  en  moont  Hsenras,  wh^  ■■ 
died.  He  was,  after  death,  wowiupf°*J 
demi-god.  Aristcos  is  said  to  hare  1^^ 
from  the  nymphs  ^e  cultivation  of  oRf^^ 
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I  of  beet,  be.  which  he 
ftflarwmrds  oommimicatsd  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.  Fwy.C.4.?.317.— Dtorf.  4.-^u*/in. 
13,  c  l.-'Ond.  Fut.  1,  T.  368.~Ci(7.  de  J^at. 
Z>.  a;  c.  IB^PmMt.  10»  c  17.— I^igm.  fab. 
101,  IttK  ^^.-JlffiXM.  3,  c  4.— £«ro<i.4,  c. 
4,  fte.— P«{$iaii.  1,  c  «4.— rA  general  who 
coMDnoded  the  Corinthian  foroea  at  the  siege 
ofFetidae.  Uewaa  taken  bj  the  Athenians, 
mad  pat  to  diath. 

A]L]STA06ai.B,  a  writer   who    composed 

aahiitoryofE^rpt.    PHn.  36,  c.  12. A 

tgn-in-law  of  Hiitjeos,  tyrant  of  Miletus, 
whoreroUed  firoa  Darias«and  incited  the 
Athenians  against  Persiat  and  banit  Sardis. 
This  so  exasperated  the  king,  that  every 
evenio^  before  sapper  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  reoBEMid  hias  ofpmiishing  Aristagoras.  He 
wni  kiHed  in  battle  agaihst  the  Persians,  h 
C.499.    i&rid^  ^  c30,&e.L  7,c8.-- 

P^4'*M.  1,  e.  li.       A  man  of  Cysicns. 

Another  of  Cams.    Herodot.4. 

Amtakbbr,  a  eelehrated  leothsayer, 
pwdly  esteemed  by  Alexander.  Plut,  in 
.ller.— P2pi.l7,e.  25. 

AusTABCHK,  a  matron  of  Epheans,  who 
by  Ofdtr  <f  Diaaasailed  to  the  ooasts  of  Gaul 
wkb  Cha  Phoeieaas,  and  was  made  priestess. 
StmkA, 

AMaiTAR€av§,  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
[a  wtiTe  ef  Saaothraoe,  ]  but  residing  chiefly 
stAlnandria,  under  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
vhe  Irtmsted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
Ktk  He  was  fiunoos  for  his  critical  powers, 
udha  cerimd  tibe  poems  of  Homer  with  such 
lertritj,  that  ever  after  all  severe  critics 
were  called  4ru/grcm.  [He  criticised  also 
the  wocki  of  Pindar,  Aratus,  andother  poets. 
To  Urn  the  ancMut  commentators  on  Homer 
MoribetbedifiBon  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
into  beafa^  acoordiqg  to  the  order  and  num- 
VwaflhaGfeek  letters.  It  was  his  practice, 
ii  revisiag  Homer,  to  merk  those  verses 
vhidiht  tbeught  unworthy  of  him  with  ai 
obctisk, and  those  which  he  deemed  particu 
lariy  exBiati^  with  an  asterisk.]  He  wrote 
ftbofu  900  cemmeutaries  on  diffsrent  author^ 
I  cstMOMd  in  hii  age.  In  his'  old  age  he 
» dfopncal,  upon  which  he  starved 
;aBddiediBh]S  72d  year, B. C.  157, 
[■At  iiltaf  Cyprus.]  He  left  two  sons,  call 
dAfWtsrebnsaiid  Aristagoras,  both  iamous 
far  tbtir  stv^dtty.  Btral.  de  Art.  pott.  v. 
49i-Ori^  3,  ex  PonL  ep.  9,  v.  24.— Cic. 
atf  fcsk  3»  ep.  lU  oif  •^itic.  1,  ep.  14— 

i^mUl.  10,  e.  1. A  tragic  poet  of  Tegea 

ii  Aimfia,  about  454  years  B.  C  He  com- 
(msdlOtrageJieSv  of  which  two  only  were 
imrdsd  with  the  prize.  One  of  them,  call- 
ed iiUHa^  waa  translated  into  Latin  verse 
fay  f>Mrim.  iTutfiTt  [An  astronomer  of 
hmk,  flourisbed  about  the  middle  of  the  3d 
iiitiil  bsfcie  Chrift*  He  is  well  known  to 
iMt  aiiitaiBed  the  modem  opinion  with  re- 
'  faUsttanetieaortheearthroondthesttn, 
«lih  fefdotiai  about  its  own  centre  or 
«%  assh»tnu^  that  the  annual  orbit 
«f*imiaiiabi|t  a  point,  compared  with 
'^irtiMef  the  fixed  stars.    Heestimated 


the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  at  the  720th 
part  of  the  xodiac.  He  found  also  that  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  bears  a  greater  pro- 
portion tothatof  the  earth,  than  that  of  48  to 
108,  but  less  than  thatof  19  to  60,  so  thatthe 
diameter  of  the  moon,  according  to  his  state  - 
ment,  should  be  somewhat  less  than  a  third 
part  of  the  earth.  The  only  one  of  bb  works 
now  extant  is  a  treatise  on  the  mi^todes 
and  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  best 
edition  is.  that  of  Wallis,  Ozon.  1688,  in  8vo.] 
AatsTiAS,  a  poet  of  Prqeonnesus,  who,  as 
fables  report,  appeared  seven  years  afler  his 
death  to  his  countrymen,  and  540  years  after 
to  the  people  of  Metapontum  in  Italy,  and 
commanded  them  to  raise  him  a  statue  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  an  epic  po- 
em on  the  Arimaspi  in  three  books,  and  some 
of  his  verses  are  quoted  by  Longinus.    Hero- 

dot.  4,  c.  13.— 6/ra6. 14«— Jtfox.  jy.  22. 

A  geometrician,  intimate  with  Euclid. A 

poet,  son  of  Demochares,  in  the  age  of  Croe- 
sus.  [Ad  officer  under  Ptolemy  Pbiladel- 

phus,  to  whom  is  ascribed  a  Greek  work  still 
extant,  entitled  *'  A  history  of  the  interpreters 
of  Soripiaro,*'  giFiug  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Septuagint  was  writen.  The 
best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1692, 
in  8vo.] 

Arist^ra,  an  island  [south-east  of  the 
peninsula  of  Argolis.  Ris  well  known  at  the 
present  day  under  its  modern  name  of  H^(/ra.] 
PauM.  2,  c.  34. 

AjustIdjcs,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
Lysimachus,  whose  great  temperance  and  vir- 
tue procured  him  the  surname  of  Juit.  He 
was  rival  to  Themistocles,  by  whose  influ- 
ence he  .was  banished  for  ten  years,  B.  C 
484;  but  before  six  years  of  bis  exile  bad 
elapsed,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Athenians. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chief  commander  with  Pausanius 
against  Mardonius,  who  was  defeated  at  Pla- 
tiea.  Although  he  bad  long  managed  the 
coa«mon  treasury  of  Greece,  yet  he  died  so 
poor,  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were 
defrayed  at  the  public  charge,  and  his  two 
daughters,  on  account  of  their  father^s  vir- 
tues, received  a  dowry  from  the  public  trea- 
sury when  they  were  come  to  marriageable 
years.  Poverty,  howevert  seemed  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Aristides,  for  the  grand- 
son was  seen  in  the  public  streets,  getting  his 
livelihood  by  explaining  dreams.  The  Athe- 
nians became  more  virtuous  in  imitating  their 
great  leader  ;  and  from  the  sense  of  his  good 
qualities,  at  the  representation  of  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  JEschylus,  on  the  mentionii^  of 
a  sentence  concerning  moral  goodness,  the 
eyes  of  the  audiience  were  all  at  once  turned 
from  the  actor  to  Aristides.  When  he  sat 
as  judge,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintifi^  in  his 
accusation,  mentioned  the  injuries  his  oppo- 
nent had  done  to  Aristides,  ^  mention  the 
wrongs  you  have  received,**  replied  the 
equitable  Athenian,  ^  I  sit  here  as  judge, 
and  the  law-suit  is  yours,  and  not  mine.'*    C. 

Ato.  k  Plui.'in  Vita. An  historian  of 

Miletus,  fonder  of  ftorict  and  of  anecdotes 
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thao  of  truth.  He  wrote  an  history  of  Italy, 
of  which  (he  40th  volame  has  been  quoted  by 
Plut.  inParali. An  Athlete,  who  obtain- 
ed a  prize  at  the  Olympiad,  Nemcan,  and 
Pythian  games.  Paus.  6,  c.  16. A  pain- 
ter of  Thebes  in  BoDotin,  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  [He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  painted  mind^  and  expressed 
the  afiWctions  and  passions.] A  Greek  ora- 
tor who  wrote  50  orations,  besides  other  tracts. 
When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
qaake,  he  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M. 
Aurelius,  that  the  emjjieror  ordered  the  city 
immediately  to  be  rebuilt.  [The  inhabitants 
honoured  Aristidee,  as  the  founder  of  their 
new  city,  with  a  brazen  statue  in  the  forum.] 
His  works  consist  of  hymns  in  prose  in  ho- 
nour of  the  gods,  funeral  orations,  apologues, 
panegyrics,  and  harr«ngues,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  J  ebb,  2  volumes  4to.  Oxon< 
1722,  and  that  in  a  smaller  size,  in  12mo.  3 
vols,  of  Canterus,  apud  P.  Steph.  1604.— 
A  philosopher  of  Mysio,  intimatie  withM.  An 

toninus. An  Athenian,  who  wrote  treatises 

on  animals,  trees,  and  agriculture. 

Aristillfs,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexan- 
drian  school,  who,  about  300  years  B.C.  at- 
tempted with  Timocharis  to  determine  the 
place  of  the  different  stars  in  the  heavens, 
and  to  trace  the  course  of  the  planets. 

Aristifpvs,  the  elder,  a  philosopher  of 
Gyrene,  disciple  to  Socrates,  and  founder  of 
the  Cyrenaio  sect,  [flourished  about  392  B.  C 
He  was  for  some  time  highly  esteemed  by  So- 
crates, but  his  fondness  for  effeminate  and 
luxurious  indulgence  gave  great  offence  to 
the  philosopher,  and  at  length  produced  a 
cessation  of  intercourse  between  them.  He 
was  the  first  disciple  of  the  Socratic  school 
who  took  money  for  teaching.  He  afterwards 
was  compelled  to  leave  Athens  in  consequence 
of  the  freedom  of  his  manners,  and  visited, 
9mong  other  parts,  the  island  of  Sicil^.  Here 
he  became  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionydas, 
and  gained  a  large  share  of  royal  favour.  He 
left  Syracuse  .before  the  expulsion  of  the  ty- 
rant,  but  whether  he  ever  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  when  and  how  he  died,  are  cir- 
cumstances about  which  nothing  certain  is 
known.]  Many  of  his  sayings  and  maxims 
are  recorded  by  Diogenes^  in  his  life,    fforai. 

2,  Sat.  3,  v;  100 His  grandson,  of  the  same 

name,  called  the  younger^  was  a  warm  defend* 
er  of  his  opinions,  and  supported  that  the 
principles  of  all  things  were  pain  and  plea* 
sure.    He  flourished  about  363  years  B.  C. 

A  tyrant  of  Argos,  whose  life  was  one 

continued  series  of  apprehension.  He  was 
killed  by  a  Cretan  in  a  battle  against  Aratus, 
B.C.  242.    Di(^, 

M.  Aristius,  a  satirist,  who  wrote  a  poem 
called  Cyclops. 

Aristo.    vid,  Ariston. 

Aristobulvs,  a  name  common  to  some  of 
the  high-priests  and  kings  of  Judsea,  &c.  Jo- 
se/>^— A  brother  of  Epicurus.—- »One  of 
Alexander"^  attendants,  who  wrote  the  king^ 

life,  replete  with  adulation  and  untruth 

[An  AlexandriiBii  Jew,  preceptor  of  Ptolemv 
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Guergetes,  flourished  about  145  B.  C.  He 
was  an  admirer  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and 
united  ther  study  of  the  Aristotelian  system 
with  that  of  the  Mosaic  law.] 

Akistoclbs,  a  peripatetic  philoaopber  of 
Messenia,  who  reviewed,  in  a  treatise  od  phi- 
losophy, the  opinioiis  of  his  predecessors.  He 
also  wrote  on  rhetoric,   and  like^wise  Moe 

books  on  morals. Thn  name  is  oomaioD 

to  many  Greeks,  of  whom  few  or  no  paitieii- 
lars  are  recorded. 

Aribtoclideb,  a  tyrant  of  OrefaomgMf, 
who,  because  he  could  not  win  the  afleetiaa 
of  Stymphalis,  killed  her  and  her  father,  npoa 
which  all  Arcadia  took  up  arms  and  destroy- 
ed the  murderer. 

AribtocrAtxb,  a  king  of  Aresdia,  pai  to 
death  by  his  subject^  for  offering  Tic^eBes  to 
the  priestess  of  Diana.  Pmii.  3,  c  5.  His 
grandson  of  the  same  name,  was  stoned  to 
death  for  taking  bribes,  during  the  second 
Messenian  war,  and  being  the  cavse  of  the 
defeat  of  his  Messenian  allies,  B.  C.  682.  Id. 
ibid. 

Aristodehivs,  son  of  Arirtcmachm,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclids.  He,  with  his  hrvicbers 
Temenus  and  Cresphontes,  invaded  PekfMin- 
nesus,  conquered  it,  and  divided  the  ooaetry 
among  themselves,  1 104  years  before  the 
christian  era.  He  married  Argia,  by  whom 
he  had  the  twins  Procles  and  Eorysthcsei. 
He  was  killed  by  a  thunderbolt  at  Nenpeetus, 
though  some  say  that  he  died  at  IMphi  in 
Phocis.    Pout.  2,  c.  18, 1.  3,  e.  1  and  16. — 

Herodot.  7,  c.  204, 1.  8,  c.  131. A  king  of 

Messenia,  who  maintained  a  fejnoaa  war 
against  Sparta.  After  some  losses,  he  reco- 
vered his  strength,  and  greatly  weakened  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  [i^.  Partbenise.]  Aris- 
tedemus  put  his  daughter  to  death  for  the 
good  of  his  country;  being  afterwards  psrse- 
outed  in  a  dream  by  her  manes,  he  klDsd 
himself,  after  a  reign  of  six  years  end  some 
months,  in  which  he  had  obtaiaed  mmek  mili- 
tary glory,  B.  C.  724.    Pauf,  in  .Wessen. 

ARiBTOGtoEt,  a  physician  of  Cmdos,  who 
obtained  great  reputation  by  the  core  of  Dt- 
metrius  Gonatas,  king  of  Maoedooia.— — A 
Thasian  who  wrote  24  books  on  medicine. 

ARiSToolToirandHARMoDlvB,  [two  Athe- 
nians whose  names  were  rendered  memorabls  in 
the  annals  of  Athens.  An  intimate  Inendbhip 
subsisted  between  them,  whioh  the  tyrant 
Hipparchus  endeavoured  to  disturb,  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  thereupon  deCerauii- 
ed  to  kill  both  Hipparchus  and  his  broliier 
Hippias.  On  the  morning  of  the  Panatfae' 
offia,  on  which  they  intended  to  execnte  their 
project,  Hippias  was  seen  talking'  to  one  of 
the  conspirators.  As  they  were  afraid  tiitt 
their  plot  was  diacovered,  they  imn;edi|tely 
killed  Hipparchus,  and  Hippias  escaped. 
Aristogiton  was  put  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  force  him  to  declare  his  aoseinplioes.  The 
most  intimate  friends  of  Hippias  were  named 
by  him,  and  immediately  pat  to  dtath. 
Though  Harmodiusaad  AristogitoB  pertihed, 
yet  their  example  infused  a  spirit  into  the 
Athenianf,  whieh,  di^rtayed  itself  in  the  ha- 
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nithment  of  Hip.  ns^  three  years  after  thii 
cT«Dtf  aboat  510  B.  C]  They  receired  im 
mortal  boooqn  from  (he  Atheoians,  and  had 
atataes  raised  to  their  memory.  These  sta- 
toes  were  carried  away  by  Xerxet  wheo  he 
took  Athaao.  The  coosinracy  of  Aristog^ton 
was  so  seeretiy  plamied  and  so  wisely  oarri*  o 
ioto  execatioiif  that  it  ib  said  a  courtezan  bit 
her  toBgne  off  not  to  betray  the  tmst  repoeed 
in  her.  [According  to  the  common  opinion, 
Hipparehos  possessed  the  tyranny  when  be 
was  kiUad.  This  is  contradicted  by  Thacy 
dides,  6,54,  who  proves  that  Hipplas  was  the 
eldest.  Plato  (in  Hipparch.)  says  that  Uip- 
parchos  was  the  eldest.  The  Athenians  pass- 
ed a  faiw  forbidding  any  man  from  assuming 
the  names  of  Aristogiton  or  Harmodius.] 
Pons.  1,  e.  tB.-^Herodot.  5,  c.  55.— Plut.  lie 
10.  Otmi,  Am  Athenian  orator,  somameU 
Ktfm,  for  his  ispudeoce.  He  wrote  orations, 
agininat  Timarohoi,  Timotheos,  Hyperides, 
and  ThrasyDos. 
AxaTOHACHx,  the  wife  of  Dionysius  d 

Syrmse.     Cie.  Tute,  6,  c  20. f  he  wife 

of  INon 

ARKTOMiCHut,  an  Athenian  who  wrote 
amcmwng  the  preparation  of  wine.  Plm. 
14,  c  9*-- — ^A  man  so  exoesaively  fond  of 
bam,  that  he  deiroted  53  year«  of  his  life  in 

raaiq^  swams  of  them.    PHru  11,  c.  9 

Tbesonof  Cleodsnsand  grandson  of  Hyl 
loi,  wfaeae  three  sou,  Creephontes,  Temenus, 
and  AriilademiiSt  called  HeradidsB,  conquer 
ed  Pelopoimesas.    Pamt.  %  o.  7, 1.  3,  c.  15. 

— gerodoL  6.  7  and  8. A  man  who  laid 

aside  hia  aoveretgn  power  at  Argos,  at  the 
penoasiea  of  Aratns.    Pou«.  %  c.  8. 

ABmroKKm,  a  commander  of  the  fleet 
of  Dariof  on  the  Hellespont,  conquered  by 
the  Masedoniani.   Ctin.4,  c.  1 A  famous 

of  Mestenia,  who  eneooraged  ho 
I  to  shake  off  the  Lacedemonian 
yiha,  under  which  they  had  laboured  for 
aboTo  90  yevB.      [Thus    commenced  the 
■seniao  war,  B.  C.  685,  which  ter- 

,  B.  C.  608.  Id  the  first  batUe,  the 
I  obtained  the  rictory  through  the 
psrsoaal  ezertiona  of  Aristomenes,  and  una 
oimomly  saluted  him  King.  He  refused,  how- 
ev«r,  to  aesnme  the  title,  and  chose  that  of 
StMraL]  He  acquired  the  samame  of  Ju'L 
(nm  ha  •qoity,  to  which  he  joined  the  true 
Tilov,  ssgaeity  and  perseverance  of  a  g6ne< 
Tti  He  oDoe,  in  the  night-time,  entered 
Sfcrta  withoQt  being  known,  [and  to  intimi- 
dMethe  Spartans,  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the 
trntfim  of  Minerva,  a  bnckler  with  an  in 
■riptioo,  **  Aristomenes  has  dedicated  this  to 
tte  geddeaa,  from  the  spoils  of  the  Lacedie- 
■smns."]  He  was  so  dexterous  in  eluding 
Ihtwgdaaoe  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had 
likan  faun  captive,  that  he  twice  escaped 
fiam  Ihcm.  [After  the  eonelusion  of  the  se- 
eaod  Vesaoiiaa  war,  which,  like  the  first, 
mAmI  dinatronsly  far  his  country,  he  sent  the 
VBMBinaB  mader  the  oondnct  of  his  son  to 
Mly,  wboM  they  loonded  If  essana,  while 

'     1  in  Greece  himself,  watching  an 
to  retaliate   on  the  Spartans. 


Such  was  his  reputation,  that  when  Damage* 
tus,  a  person  of  the  first  rank  at  Rhodes,  con- 
sulted the  oracle  at  Deles  whom  he  should 
marry,  he  was  told  to  espouse  the  daughter 
of  the  most  worthy  of  the  Greeks,  meaning 
Aristomenes.  On  a  visit  to  bis  son-in-law 
Aristomenes  died,  and  a  magnificent  tomb 
was  erected  for  him  at  Rhodes.] 

Aristov,  a  tyrant  of  Methymna,  who  be- 
ing ignorant  that  Chios  had  surrendred  to 
the  Macedonians,  entered  into  the  harbour, 
and  was  uken  and  pot  to  death.    Cur/.  4,  c. 

9 A  philosopher  of  Chios,  pupil  to  Zeno 

the  stoio,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  con- 
tinued but  a  little  while.  He  supported  that 
the  nature  of  the  dirinty  is  unintelligible.  It 
18  said  that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  fell  too  powerfally  upon  his  bald  bead. 
In  his  old  age  be  was  mooh  given  to  sensuali- 
ty.   Diog. A  lawyer  in  Trajan's  reign, 

whose  eologinm  has  been  written  by  Pliny, 
22  q/tisi,  Ub.  1.— A  peripatetic  philos<^»her 
(A    Alexandra,  who  wrote  concerning  the 

•oorte  of  the  Nile.    Strab A  native  of 

Pella,  in  the  age  of  Adrian,  who  wrote  on  the 
rebelUou  of  the  Jews. 

AanToiTAUTiE,  [a  small  town  of  Achaia, 
north  of  Pellene,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
gulph,  called  by  Paosanias,  the  port  of  Pel- 
lene.]     P«tit.  2. 

AaisTOvicos,  son  of  Eumenes,  by  a  oon- 
cubine  of  kphesns,  1^  B.  C  invaded  Asia 
and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  which  Atta- 
ins bad  left  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  pec^e. 
He  was  conquered  by  the  consul  Ferpenna, 
and  strangled  in  prison.  Justin,  36,  c.  4* — 
Flor,  2,  c.  90. A  grammarian  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Heaiod 
and  Homer,  besides  a  treatise  on  the  Mussfr- 
am  established  &t  Alexandria  by  the  Ptole- 
mies. 

[ARiSTdirus,  an  eminent  Grecian  sculptor. 
He  made  a  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
ft  hose  face  was  turned  towards  the  rising 
sun.]  P/tn.34. 

ARI3TONYMU8,  a  comic  poet  under  Phila- 
delphus,  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandria. 
He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  in  his  77th 
yuar.    Athtn, 

Aristopuanss,  a  celebrated  comic  poet. 
[The  place  of  bis  birth  is  not  known ;  it  is 
generally  supp<Med,  however,  that  he  was  not 
a  native  of  Athens,  but  that  he  resided  there 
and  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship.]  Ho 
wrote  54  comedies,  of  which  only  eleven  have 
come  down  to  us.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates, Demosthenes,  and  Euripides,  B.C. 
434,  and  lashed  the  vices  of  his  age  with  a 
mastorly  hand.  The  wit  and  excellence  of 
his  comedies  are  well  known ;  but  they  abound 
sometimes  too  much  with  obscenity,  and  his 
attack  upon  the  venerable  character  of  So- 
crates has  been  always  censured,  and  with 
justice,  [vuf.  Mitcheirs  Aristophanes,  Pre- 
liminary Discourse,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  defend  the  poet  from  this  charge.] 
As  a  reward  for  his  mental  greatness,  the 
poet  received  a  erown  of  olive  in  R  public 
assembly ;  but  if  he  deserved  praisf,  he  me- 
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rited    blame  for  his   lioeotiouaoessy  which 
spared  not  eTen  the  (odB,  and  was  to  ofieosire 
to  bi»  coUDtrymen,  that  Aldbiadet  made  a 
law  at  Athens,  which  forbade  the  comic  wri- 
ter! from  mimicking  or  representing  on  the 
stage  aigr  living  character  by  name.    Aristo- 
phanes has  been  called  the  prince  of  ancient 
comedy,  as  Menander  of  the  new.    The  play 
called  Jfubtt  is  pointed  against  Soeratee,  and 
the  philosopher  is  exposed  to  ridioole,  and 
his  precepts  placed  in  a  most  ludioroos  point 
of  Tiew,  by  the  introduction  of  one  of  his 
popils  in  the  characters  of  the  piece.    It  is 
said  that  tit.  Chrysoetom  used  to  keep  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  under  his  piUow, 
on  aooount  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  coaposi< 
sition.    Plutarch  has  made  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  princes  of  the  new  and  old  come* 
dy«  which  abounds  with  many  anecdotes  con- 
cerning these  original  characters.  [Aristo- 
phanes has  found  a  strenuous  defender  in  his 
late  able  translator  Mr.  Mitchell,  it  is  main- 
tained that  in  his  satirical^  and  even  his  inde- 
cent Tein^he  acted  upon  established  prineiples, 
which,  howerer  boonsistent  with  our  notiions 
upon  such  subjects,  found  a  sanetion  in  the 
very  religion  of  the  times.    His  audience«  it 
it  said,  came  to  the  eoLhibition  with  a  pre- 
Tious  knowledge  that  they  were  to  consider 
what  they  saw  merely  as  harmlem  carica- 
ture ;  and  as  these  jjays  were  acted  only 
«Boe,  it  became  necessary  that  the  impression 
made  should  be  a  strong  one,  especially  as 
the  Athenians  were  a  seeing  and  hearing,  not 
a  reading  people.  Bfr.  Mitchell,  however,  is 
justly  censuraole  for  the  oreroolouring  of 
which  he  is  guilty  in  drawing  the  character 
of  Bocrates,  and  into  which  he  has  been  ted 
by  the  idea  that  the  reputation  of  Aristopha- 
nes was  only  to  be  derated  by  destroy  Ing  in 
some  measure  that  of  the  Athenian  »age 
The  sketch  he  has  given  of  Socrates  is  no- 
thing  more  than  a  gross  and  clumsy  carica- 
ture, outraging  every  notion  of  correctnen 
and  propriety.    As  regards  the  productions 
of  Aristophanes,  the  student  will  find  a  list 
of  them,  as  (ar  as  can  be  correctly  giveUf  in 
Bronck's  edition  of  this  poet,  in  which  the 
number  is  reduced  to  about  36.    As  to  the 
comedy  of  the  clouds,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe  that  it  fiuled  on  its  first  representa 
tion.    Whether  it  ever  came  to  a  second  ez 
hibition  is  very  doubtful.    The  play  origi- 
nally condemned  has  reached  our  times,  toge- 
ther with  part  of  an  addrem  to  the  audienoe 
evidently  intended  for  the  second  perform 
ance.    The  student  will  find  a  defence  of  A- 
ristophanes,  besides  the  one  mentioned  above, 
in  Porson*s  Review  of  Brunch's  edition,  Mu- 
«CttmCrateum,No.6.]    The  best  ^tions  of 
the  works  of  Aristophanes  are  Kuste^s,  fol. 
Amst  1710,  and  the  ISmo.  L.  fiat  167(Laiid 
that  of  Brunck,  4  volt.  8vo.  Aigent  1788, 
which  would  still  be  more  perfect,  did  itoon- 
Uin  the  valuable  s<dmlia.    (These  have  sob- 
•equently  appeared  in  the  eaition  of  Invemit, 
L^M.  1794, 3  vols.  8vo.]     quinOL  10,  c  1. 

-^Patere.  l,c.  16.— Horef.  1.  StU,  4,  v.  1. 

^  fflmrim  of  Byiantium,  keeper  of  the 
94 


library  of  Alexandria  under  Ptolemr  E««r. 
getes.  [He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
introduced  the  accentual  marks  into  the 
Greek  language.  He  is  plaoiMl  by  8oidas 
in  the  145th  Olympiad,  about  200  yesm 
B.  C] 

Ari8t6phov,  a  painter  in  the  a^^  of  So- 
crates. He  drew  the  picture  of  Alcifandes 
sofUy  recUoing  on  the  bosom  of  the  covrte- 
zan  Nemea,  and  hll  the  people  of  Atheaa  ran 
in  crowds  to  be  spectators  of  the  i 
piece.  He  also  made  a  painting  of  Mara  ] 
ing  on  the  arm  of  Venus.  Pbtt. 
Aiken,  18.— P^'n.  36,  c.  1 1.— A  coaue  poet 
in  the  age  of  Alexander,  many  of  wfaoee  ing- 
ments  are  collected  in  Athencus. 

AanTOTSLKiA,  [annual  feasts  in  honour 
of  Aristotle,  celebrated  by  the  inhabitaoti  of 
Stagira,  in  gratitude  for  bis  having  proesrad 
from  Alexander,  the  re-bnilding  and  re-pno- 
pling  of  that  city,  which  had  been  doMoarik- 
ed  by  king  Philip.] 

A&iSTOTtLSs,  a  femoue  philosopher,aen  of 
the  physician  NioomachusbV  Phestiaa,  baotnt 
Stagira,  85  years  after  the  birth  of  SocMto, 
and  B.C.  384.  He  lost  his  parenti  in  oiily 
youth,  but  inherited  from  them  a  laj^go  Ibr- 
At  the  age  of  17  he  went  to  AttMSi, 
to  hear  Plato^  lectures,  where  he  soon  i~ 
Used  himself  by  the  brightness  of  hie  |, 
[Phito  oftencalledhimtheMindof  hiei 
and  when  Aristotle  happened  to  be  abiwit,  nib* 
served  ^  latelleetis  not  here,'*  and  eoMflafa* 
ed  that  he  lectured  to  a  deaf  audi  wee.  Ho 
continued  to  reside  with  Plato  for  tO  yeftra, 
even  to  hit  matter's  death,  alike  iifetdlaet 
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of  the  honoufiof  a  court,  to  which 
and  conneotiont  ofhit  femily  might  havofpen- 
ed  to  him  the  road  in  Macedonia,  and 
ferent  to  the  g^ory  of  a  name,  which  hat 
abilitiet  might  have  attained  by  estaf  ' 
»  separate  school  and  founding  a  new 
Little  credit  is  due  to  the  story  of  a  qnaivil 
between  him  and  Plato,  and  alto  totbatofWi 
opening  a  tchool  in  oppotttioo  to  his  matlar 
during  his  life.    On  the  death  of  Plato  ha 
leit  Athens,  and  tome  time  after  was  ehoaan 
by  Philip,  preceptor  to  hit  ton  Aletzaadar, 
whidi  office  he  discharged  with  the  greaInC 
ability  during  8  years,  until  his  popil*t  inoni 
sion  to  the  throne.    The  letter  wfaieh  Pli^^ 
wrote  to  Aristotle,  when  he  chose  turn  mm* 
ceptor  to  his  son,  was  couched  in  the  fouov* 
terms :    *^  Be  informed  that  I  have  a  ton,  and 
that  I  am  thankful  to  the  Godt,  not  to  mwh 
for  his  birth,  as  that  he  was  born  in  the  tamo 
age  with  you :  for  if  you  will  undertake  the 
charge  of  his  education,  I  assure  myself  that 
he  will  become  worthy  of  his  fetber,  and  of 
the  kingdom  which  he  will  inherit."  Aftor 
Aristotle  had  left  his  pupil,  the^  carried  otta  ^ 
friendly  oorretpondenoe,  in  which  the  pWa-  ' 
sopher  prevailed  upon  Alexander  to  emptoj 
htspower  and  wealth  in  the  servioa  of  phtto*  I 
sophy.    Alegunder,  acoordiariyy  aapjayadj 
several  thousand  persons  in  dflBmnit  parta  offl 
Europe  and  Asia,  to  eoUeot  aniatala  of  tnri^fl 
out  kinds,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  andeanfl 
them  to  Aristotle,  who,  from  tiie  informatioo  1 
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wtnebtbii  ooQeetioii  aftrdbd  him,  wrote  fif- 
ty -mVinnOT  am  tbahiftory  of  aaiaated  mtsro, 
9o\j  a  MnV  portioo  of  wfaidi  are  oow  ex- 
tuA,  AmatBal  aKwuHon  mad  Jtlooiy,  bow 
ewr,  aroM  batwotn  tha  pjdkiopliar  and  bit 
praea,alUr  tba  death  of  CaUistbMes,  tb« 
B^ibaw  tf  tba  format.    Upao  bit  latora  to 
Atbaos,  AristoOa  retolTod  to  ibaad  aaaw 
saet  IB  oppontioQto  tba  Aoadaiaj.    Ha  thoM 
(or  bii  MBool  a  grora  in  the  laborbi  of  A- 
tbMt«  eaUed  tha  LycMn;  aodiroai  bit  walk, 
ingabooi  ai  bo  diwawied  with  bif  papils. 
bis  feUowan  warn  taraad  Paripatotaoi.    His 
mora  abobria  diiaoawoi  waia  daliyered  in 
tfaavorniiig  ta  his  s4wtdisaiplis;this  ba  saU- 
od  hU  Baroing  walk.    Ha  dalifarad  laotoret 
toa  mora  pruaasBanoi aoditory  m  Ibt  avan- 
iags,  wbaa  tba  Lyocim  wasapaato  aH  Touag' 
mmm  witboiit  dbtiastiiw  :  this  lie  tanaed  bis 
tffaoiarwaft.    Botti  waro  aioob  IrtqcMtttad. 
ArifCoUa  oftinaad  bb  school  io  the  Lyosoai 
for  twalva  foaia.    Alter  tba  doatb  af  Alex- 
aafa'*  barii^  aa  teofor  tba  power  of  that 
piiBQa  ta  praleat  fana,  bis  adWnarias  iosti- 
getad  Baiyedaa,  a  priest,  to  aoeosa  bbn  of 
boUliBg  attd  prapagatiaf  iapioas  toaats.    hi 
ooQaoqaaaaeofttisba  retired  with  a  lew  of 
bis  dwctptes  to  Cbaksis,  where  he  reassiaed 
aafeil  bii  death.    Ha  died  at  the  age  of  63. 
fifanj  idle  tales  are  related  eooeenmig  the 
Maaaer  of  his  death,  (asd.  Earipv,)  bat  h  19 
■sect  likely  Ihat  it  was  theaflbet  af  preiaa 
ku%  decay,  in   ooMaqoeaee  of    aBoessif^ 
wtebfeloes  aad  ^iplicatioa.    His  body  was 
iatarrad  at  Stegyva,  where  bis  aeiMry  wai 
bawoarod  ariCh  ea  altar  and  a  toaib.    Aristo- 
tta  was  twioa  jMrried.    9j  hk  seoood  wife 
be  bada  sea  oaoied  Niooiaaehtts,  to  whoiahe 
addressed  bis  ^  Greater  Morals.*^    His  per- 
son arae  sleader,  ba  had  snaU  eyes  aod  a 
sbrtU  Toieey  and  srhen  be  ares  yooag,  hesitat- 
ed m  bis  speech.    He  endearoared  to  supply 
the  defects  of  Ims  aatnral  form  by  an  atteo- 
tion  to  drasB,  aod   eommoaly  appeared  in  a 
cosily  babst,  with  his  beard  sfasToo,  bis  hair 
catvaadriagsea  bisfioi^rs.    Coneemiog  his 
oheraater  oelkiog  can  be  moreooatradictory 
than  the  aecoants  of  diftreat  writers  ;  some 
■akkg  bia  a  Bu>del  of  every  virtot,  others 
the  amet  iafemoos  of  haaian  beings.    The 
traA  appears  to  be,  that  his  virtnes  were  oei 
tber  of  tbataiLalted  kiod  whieh  oommand  ad 
■iratioB,  nor  bb  feults  so  highly  criminal  as 
not  to  admit  of  aoaie  apology.    He  is  certaia- 
lyeatilted  to  the  praise  of  deep  enidition  ; 
bat,  on  tha  other  band,  is  jostly  oeasarable 
kr  giriag  aftaatimes  a'  partial  and  onfair  re 
prssantatioQ  of  the  opinions  of  bis  predeces« 
tors.    WbQe  he  deserves,  in  point  of  gaaias 
aai  indefetigmbie  iadastry,  to  be  ranked  ia 
tbeifit  class  of  men,  his  reputation  as  a  phi- 
loeofriier  b,  ia  some  measure,  tamiihed  by  a 
too  daiteg  ipirit  af'Coetij^^ction  aad  innov  a 
tioa,  and  in  morals,  by  Sartfol  conformity 
to  the  maoners  «f  the  age  in  which  be  lived, 
la  religMsi  be  oiqfjbt  not  oertaiidy  to  be  re- 
guded  as  an  atheSt,  thoagbit  mast  be  owned 
tbst  it  kapoasible  ta  taooncile  bb  netioos  of 
Detty  wttk  just  eonoeptioas  of  the  dirioe  na- 


ture, and  attribates.  His  doctrine 
ing  feu  seems  to  bare  baea  eeostmad  by  bb 
oppenaats  iate  a  daaad'of  the  aaeesnty  of 
prayers  and  saorifioes,  aad  was  aoaaeqaaatljr 
deemed  iaioMcal  to  the  pablie  inrtitatiaas  df 
religion.    Most  of  tbasot^aots  wbmb  ba  dfe- 

a  are  hi  the  highest  lio^rea  abstrase ;  bat 
the  ebsearity  aeoesasrily  waiag  from  the  aa- 
tura  of  these  satjeeti  b  iaoraased  by  the 
aaaaer  of  the  Stagyrite.  He  atoseat  oaa- 
itantly  alfecti  eteaa  periods  and  a  concise  dic- 
tion, and  leaves  mnch  to  be  supplied  by  the 
reader  himself.  Hb  traasitians  an  fitac^nt 
aad  abrapt,  aad  bn  use  of  aew  ieraa  in  a 
technical  sense  b  not  uaAre^oent.  Most  af 
hb  arritin^  bare  reached  as.  They  em* 
braoe  Logical,  Physioai,  Metaabysseal,  Ma- 
tbematiesl,  aad  Moral  sabjecfe,  besides  tree- 
tises  on  Oovemmeat,  Rhetoric,  aad  the  Art 
of  Poetry,  the  latter  an  ezoelteat  perform- 

.  Hb  arorks  and  library  were  left  by 
him  to  Tbeopbra:sta«,  wha,  at  bb  death,  be- 
queathed tbrai  to  Neleos  of  fieepsb.  Some 
of  them  were  sold  te  Ptolemy,  and  shared  the 
feteof  the  Alexandrian  library.  The  bain 
of  Neleos,  in  order  to  seoare  the  rest  froaa 
betngseiaed  by  the  kings  of  Psigamns,  wba 
arere  ooUeetiBg  a  library,  buried  them  in  a 
subterranean  cavern,  where  they  lay  130 
years,  and  snfiered  much. injury.  They  were 
afterwards  sold  to  ApelUoon  of  Tecs,  wIm 
bad  the  asanusoripti  transerlbed,  and  within- 
judicious  industry,  supplied  from  bb  awn 
eonjectures  and  those  of  bb  copyists,  such 
passages  as.  were  become  illegible.  It  b  im- 
possible to  say  bow  many  corruptieas  were 
thus  introduced  iato  the  text.  After  the 
death  of  ApeUicon,  Sylla,  at  the  Uking  of 
Athens,  B.  C  85,  seized  bb  library,  and  had 
it  conveyed  to  Rome.  Here  Tyrannic,  a 
grammnnan,  obtaining  permission  to  make 
use  of  the  manaacripis  of  Aristotle,  employed 
Ignorant  amanaenses  to  take  copies,  which  he 
suffered  to  pass  out  of  his  hands  witbont  cor- 
rection. TheM  errors  have  been  encreated 
by  the  officiousness  of  later  transcribers  and 
commentators.  Hb  treatises  have  been  pub- 
lished separately,  bat  the  t>est  edition  of  hu 
entire  works  b  that  of  Doval,  2  vob.  folio, 
Paris,  1619.  Tyrwbitt*s  edition  of  the  Po- 
etics, Oxon.dto.  1794,andWilkin8on*softhe 
Ethics,  Oxon.  171S,  8vo.  are  both  excellent.] 
Dio^,  in  vita. — Phit.  in  Alex,  and  de  Alex, 
fort,  &c.— Cwr.  Aead,  Qm«*/.  4.  de  Orat  8.  de 
Finib.  B^ilumtil  1,  «,  6, 10. — mian,  V. 
H.  4.— Jasmin.  12.— %/i«an.  Martyr.^Au- 
gutLie  do.  Dei.  8.— PKn.  2,4,5,&e — J- 

Ikm^^yaL  Max.S^  c.  6,  &c. There  were 

besides  seven  of  the  same  name,  A  msaistrate 
of  Athens.— -—A  commeatetor  on  Homer's 

Iliad. An  orator  of  Sicily,  who  answered 

the  panegyric  of  Isoorates.— — A  friend  of 
iEselUoes.— A  aian  of  Cyrene  who  wrote 
en  poetry.— -A  sdu>olmaster  mentioned  ia 

Plato's  life,  ^4|bu  hy  Aristoxenas. An 

obsoure  gramrnman.    Dinfg,  de  Arisioi. 

AmiBTOxtifirB,  a  celal>rated  masiciaa,  dss- 
eiple  of  Aristotie,  and  bom  at  Tare^sim. 
He  wrote  458  diffWreot  trealbcs  on  phUoso- 
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phji  biitory»  &c  and  wmi  disappointed 
bis  azpecUtioos  of  tacceedin^  in  tho  ichoo) 
of  Ariftotle,foir  which  he  elways  spoke  with 
inprmtitodo  of  his  leaned  master.  [This  i» 
denied  by  Aristodes  the  Peripatetic,  in  Eu- 
sebias,  who  affirms  that  he  always  spoke  of 
Aristotle  in  terms  of  |;reat  respect.]  Of  all 
bis  works  nothing  remains  bat  three  books 
upon  music,  the  most  ancient  on  that  subjeit 
extant— -A  philosopher  of  Cyrene.  Jith^n. 

A  physician  whose  writings  are  quoted 

by  Galen. 

Arutvs,  a  Greek  historian  of  Salamis, 
who  wrote  an  %ooount  of  Alexander's  expe 
dition.    Sirab.  14^— ^rrson.  7. 

ArIvs,  [a  river  of  Aria,  on  which  was  sit< 
uate  Artaeoana,  the  eapital  of  the  ooantry : 
It  is  now  the  £fert.]^— A  celebrated  writer, 
the  aathor  of  the  Arian  oontrorersy,  that  de- 
nied  the  eternal  divinity  and  consufaetantiali- 
ty  of  the  Word.  Though  he  was  greatly  per- 
secuted lor  his  opinions,  he  grained  the  favour 
of.  the  emperor  Constantice,  and  triumphed 
over  his  powerful  antagonist  Athanasius.  He 
died  the  very  night  he  was  going  to  enter  the 
church  of  C6Dstantinople  in  triumph.  Press- 
ed by  nature,  he  went  aside  to  ease  himself; 
but  his  bowels  gushed  out,  and  he  expired  on 
the  spot,  A.  D.  336.  [It  is  very  probable 
that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  poison  or 
some  other  violence.  His  heresy,  however, 
did  not  die  with  him,  but  found  a  protector  lo 
Constantins,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
empire  of  the  east  U  was  eventually  sup- 
pressed by  Tbeodosius  the  Great  In  their 
sentiments,  the  Arians  et^knowledged  one 
God,  the  Father ;  that  the  Son  was  a  created 
being ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  ray 
or  emanation  from  the  Deity.] 

Armenia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Armenia,  called  also 
Major,  [was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Meso- 
potamia ;  on  the  east  by  Media ;  on  the  north 
by  Iberia  and  Albania ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor ;  which  last  was 
separated  from  it  by  the  Euphrates.]  Lower 
Armenia,  or  Minor,  is  bounded  by  Cappado- 
cia,  Armenia  Major,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  Armenians  wiere  a  long 
time  under  the  dominion  of  the  viedes  and 
Persians,  till  they  were  conquered  with  thc^ 
rest  of  Asia,  by  Alexander  and  his  succes- 
sors. [Armenia  Msjor  was  wrested  from  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  during  his  minority,  by  its 
governor,  Artaxies,  and  made  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  Ti- 
granes  was  their  king.  Upon  his  overthrow 
by  LucuUus  and  Pompey,  the  kingdom.though 
continued  to  his  successors,  remained  in  ef- 
fect under  the  contronl  of  the  Romans,  until 
Trajan  reduced  it  to  a  province,  and  made 
the  Tigris  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ko^ 
man  empire.  It  was  soon  after,  however, 
governed  by  its  own  kings,  and  haring  been 
abandoned  by  the  Roman^jk  made  a  Per- 
sian province  by  Sapor.  iMb  subdued  by 
the  Saracens,  A.  D.  667,  and  by  the  Turks, 
A.  D.  1622. — Armenia  Minor,  in  its  manners 
%nd  customs,  differed  m  no  respect  from  Ar- 
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menia  Major.  It  was  a  very  mount&inoua 
country,  and  divided  by  the  Roosans  into 
4  provinces.  It  is  now  also  held  by  the  Turks, 
who  call  it  Qtnuh,  Armenia  Major  is  the 
present  Twrconumia,']  Herodot.  1,  c.  i94»  L 
5,c.  49— Cur/.  ^,  c  12,  1.  6,  cl.— SfrciA.  1 
and  n — Jtfeto,  3,  c.  5  and  8.— Pitn.  6,  c  4. 
&c. — Lucatt.  2. 

Armilust&ium,  a  festival  at  Booie,  oti  the. 
19th  of  October,  [during  which  they  sacri- 
ficed  completely  armed,  and  to  the  mmboiI 
of  trumpets.  It  was  intended  for  the  expia- 
lion  of  the  armies,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
arms  of  the  Roman  people.  It  is  said  to  bave 
been  first  observed  amow  the  Athemiane  ] 
f^arro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3. — Gv,  27,  o.  37. 

A&Bixjilus,  a  warlike  goieral  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  supported  a  bloody  war  again^ 
Rome  for  some  time.  [His  name  b  readegefj 
famous  by  the  defeat  of  Vams»  and  the  ahiiigh- 
ter  of  three  Roman  legions,  (vid.  Var«s.} 
He  was  afterwards  defeated  in  two  aocceenre 
actions  by  Germanious.  In  attemptiog,  after 
the  Roman  armies  were  withdrawn  finona 
Germany,  to  grasp  .it  sovereign  power,  he  in- 
volved his  countiy  in  a  civil  war,  aod  fell  at 
last  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  relafifa, 
His  true  name  seems  to  have  been  Mennamn 
or  Heerenumn^  i.  e.  General,  Latiniaed  bj  the 
Romans  into  Arminius.] 

ArmorIca,  [a  name  originally  afqplied  hj 
the  Romans  lo  the  entire  coast  of  Gaol,  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine ;  it  was  afterwardB, 
ipon  the  conquest  of  the  ooantry,  ^ren  in 
particular  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lay 
between  the  Liger  and  iguana,  and  at  la^ 
exclusively  confined  to  Bretagru.  The  term 
IS  derived  from  the  Celtic  ArJivr^  i.  e.  ea 
the  teaj\ 

Arvb,  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards 

Xnuthus. A  Saughter  of  ^olus,  who  g:ave 

her  name  to  two  towns,  one  in  Thessaly,  the 
other  iu  Bosotia.  SU4Mb,  1  and  2. — ^Potca.  B, 
c.  40.-NVe/.  6.  fab  4. 

AaxobIus,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesiaa^ 
rejgn,  who  became  a  convert  to  cbristiamty. 
He  applied  for  ordination,  but  wasrefnaed  by 
the  bishops  till  he  gave  them  a  proof  of  hM 
sincerity.  Upon  this  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
treatise,  in  which  he  exposed  the  abeordiiy  of 
irreligion,  and  ridiculed,  the  heathen  gods. 
Opinions  are  various  concerning  the  purity 
of  his  style,  though  all  agree  in  praise  of  bis 
extensive  erudition.  The  book  that  he  wrote, 
de  Rhetoricd  Institutume^  is  not  extant.  The 
best  edition  of  his  treatise  Adttrnu  Genied  is 
the  4to.  printed  L.  Bat  1651.  [Ex  recent. 
JJnt.  Tyni  ] 

Arkus,  a  river  of  Etruria.  [risxug  in  the 
Umbrian  Appenines,  and  falling  into  the  Me- 
diterranean. It  is  now  the  wtfrfie.  On  its 
bitnks  stood  Florentia,  the  modem  Fhrmtct^ 
and  at  its  month  Cttp,  now  Ptso.]  Lit,  23;  c. 

[AaoaiATA,  or  AROMiTUM  j»roinen/0rfiem 
the  must  eastern  land  of  the  continent  oi  Af- 
rica, now  Cape  Gnardafui'] 

Arpi,  a  city  of  Apulia,  built  by  Diomedea 
after  the  Trojs^i  ,1l»Cy  4lt.»^id  to  have 
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beeocmtled  Argjripp^by  thembabitants.aod 
that  thia  was  a  corruptioa  from  Argos  liippi- 
oTk^  a  name  ^vcn  to  it  by  Diomedea  in  re- 
membrance of  his  native  city.]  Jtulin,  20, 
«.  1— Fi/y.  ^»  10,  V.  28. 

Aapijrcrjf,  a  town  ol  Latium,  famous  for 
•ririi^  birth  to  Cicero  and  Marius.  [It  lay 
>o«th-east  of  Anagpaia,  and  is  now  ^rpino.] 
The  wordj  Arpina  ekwrt^  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied loCieero'i  works.     Mart.  10,   ep.  19. 

—/Be.  8.  V.  237.— Cm:. /lii//.  3. A  town 

of  Magna  Grscia. 

AaKHABACS,  the  king  of  a  nation  in  the 
Beigfaboarhood  of  Macedonia,  whogreatly  dis- 
trened  Arcbelaus.  Ariilot.  5 .  Polit*  c.  10. 

Aaaiiaiui,  a  philosopher  of  Nicomedia, 
priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  disciple 
of  Epietelos,  called  a  second  Xenophon  from 
the  etegaaceaod  sweetness  of  his  diction,  and 
difth^^idied  br  hit  acquaintance  with  mili- 
tary and  political  Mkn  He  wrote  seven  books 
oa  Alexander's  expedition,  [an  *'  Account  of 
the  ailain  of  India,**]  the  periplus  of  the  Cux- 
loe  and  Red  Sea,  fbor  books  on  the  dispu ta- 
ttoos of  Epicteitts,  [a  treatise  on  banting,  a 
work  on  tactics,  ^.]  He  flourished  about 
the  140th  year  of  Christ,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  censulship  and  goTernment  of  Cap- 
padocia,  by  M.  Antoninus.  The  beat  edition 
of  AiTian*s  Expediiio  Altxandru  is  the  fol. 
Grooorii,  L.  Bat.  1704,  [and  that  of  Schmie- 
itr^Lipt.  1798,  8to.  Of  the  Hitloria  Indica, 
that  of  Scfamieder,  Hal,  1798,  870.  Of  his  mo- 
ral treatise  oo  the  Enchiridion,  that  of  Upton, 
Lntd,  17  J9,  4to.  and  of  the  rest  of  his  work?, 
thsAof  Blanehard,  j9mif.  1683,  8vo.  which 
cootains  alao  his  Tactica,  moral  treatise,  kc, 
—A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem  in  twenty- 
four  boohs  on  Alexander ;  also  another  poem 
on  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  He  likewise 
translated  Fijgil*a  Georgica  into  Greek 
vtne. 

Amsicxs,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  [who 
indtod  the  Parthians  to  revolt  from  Aoti- 
ochns  Theot,  and  was  elevated  to  the  throoe 
OQ  accovBt  ofhis  socoesses.  He  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  Selencos  Callinicus,  and  laid 
the  fcooiatioii  of  the  Parthian  empire,  about 
2S0  B.  C.J  He  added  the  kingdom  of  the  Hyr- 
caai  to  his  newly-acquired  possessions,  and 
speai  his  time  in  establishing  hia  power,  and 
r^^tiag  the  laws.  After  death  he  was 
BBade  a  god  of  his  nation,  and  all  his  succes- 
sors were  called,  in  honour  of  his  name,  Arsa- 
ddm.    Jurtm.  41,  c.  5  and  e.-Strab,  11  and 

12^ ^His  son  and  successor  bore  the  same 

aaat.  He  carried  war  against  Antiochus 
the  son  of  Sdeuens,  who  entered  the  field 
with  K»4)60  foot,  and  20,000  horse.  He  af- 
terwardsmade  peace  with  Antiochus,  and 

died  B.  0. 217.    Id.  4\,  e.  6. The  third 

kkifg  of  Parthia,  of  the  family  of  the  Arsaci- 
dB,  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  also  called 
Priapatms.  He  reigned  twelve  years,  and 
Uk  two  sons,  Biithridates  and  Phraates. 
Phcaatet  sneeeoded  as  being  the  elder,  and  at 
bis  death  be  left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother, 
thei||b  ho  bad  many  children;  observing 
that  a  wujfixreh  ooebt  to  bare  iQ  view^  not 
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the  dignity  of  his  family,  but  the  prosperity 

ofhis  subjects.  ^  Justin,  31,  c.  5. A  king 

of  Pont  us  and  Armenia,  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  He  fought  long  with  success 
against  the  Persians,  till  he  was  deceived  by 
the  snares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy,  who 
put  ont  his  eyes,  and  soon  after  deprived  him 

of  life.    J^arceUin. The  eldest  son  of  Ar- 

tabanus,  appointed  over  Armenia  by  his  fa- 
ther, after  the  death  of  king  Artaxias.  Ta- 
cit, Hist.  6. 

ArsacIb^.,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the 
monarchs  of  Parthia,  in  honour  of  Arsaces, 
the  founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power 
subsisted  till  the  229th  year  of  the  christian 
era,  when  they  were  conquered  bvArtaxerxes 
king  of  Persia,     [vid,  Artabanus.J  Justin.  4 1 . 

Absamosata,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major, 
[in  the  sooth-western  angle  of  the  district 
Sophene.  It  is  now  Simsai  or  Shimsai.]  7a- 
eit,  Ann.  15. 

Arsanes,  the  son  of  Ochus,  and  fslther  of 
Codomanus. 

ArsanIas,  [a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
which  D'Anvilleand  Mannert,  but  especially 
the  latter,  conbider  as  another  name  for  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  vid.  Euphra- 
tes.— There  was  another  of  the  same  name 
lower  down,  which  flowed  from  the  north- 
west through  Sophene,  and  entered  the  Eu- 
phrates below  Melitene,  on  which  Arsamo- 
^ata  was  situate.     This  is  now  the  Arsen.] 

Arses,  the  youngest  son  of  Ochus,  whom 
the  Eunuch  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  destroyed  with  his  children,  after 
a  reign  of  three  years.    Diod.  17. 

ArsIa,  a  woodjDf  Etruria,  famous  for  a 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Veientes. 

Plut.  in  Popl. A  small  river  between 

illyricum  and  Histria,  falling  into  the  Adri- 
atic. [The  limit  of  Italy  in  that  quarter,  after 
Histria  was  added  to  Italy  by  Augustus.] 
A  river  of  Italy,  flowing  through  Cam- 
pania. 

ARSiNdE,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  worshipped  after  death  under 
the  name  of  Venus  Zephyritis.  Dinochare 
began  to  build  her  a  temple  with  loadstones, 
in  which  there  stood  a  atatae  of  Arsinoe  sus- 
pended in  the  air  by  the  power  of  the  mag- 
net; but  the  death  of  the  architect  prevent- 
ed its  being  perfected.  Plin.  34,  c.  14. A 

daughter  o(  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  married 
Lyaimachus,  king  of  Macedonia.  After  her 
husband^s  death,  Ceraunus,  her  own  brother, 
married  her,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedonia. He  previously  murdered  Lytima- 
chus  and  Philip,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe  by 
Lyaimachus,  in  their  mother's  arms.  Arsi- 
noe was  some  time  after  banished  to  Samo- 

thraoe.    Justin.  17,  c.  1,  Sic. A  younger 

daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aoletea,  sister  to  Cleo- 
patra. Antony  dispatched  her  to  gain  the 
good  graces  of  her  sister.  Hirt.  Alex.  4. — 
^/Tpion.— ^Thewife  of  Magas  king  of  Cy- 
rene,  who  committed  adultery  with  her  son- 
in-law.    JiM/tn.20,  c  3. — ^A  daughter  o£ 

Lysimaehus.    Paus. A  town  of  Egypt, 

situated  near  the  lake  of  M<Bri8,on  the  west* 
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em  ehore  of  the  Nile,  where  the  ihhabitants 
paid  the  highest  veneration  to  the  crocodiles. 
They  nourished  them  in  a  splendid  manner , 
and  embalmed  them  after  death,  and  buried 
them  in  the  subterraneous  cells  of  the  la- 
byrinth. [  Hence  it  was  called  Crocodilopolis. 
It  is  succeeded  by  the  modern  Faioutn^  built 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  league  north-cast 
of  its  dilapidated  wall?,  vid.  Crocodilopolis. 

Another  in  Egypt,  on  the  west  side  of  the 

S'mui  Arabicus,  near  its  extremity,  and  not 
far  from  the  modern  Sties.  From  this  spot 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  cut  a  canal  to  one  of 

the  branches  of  the  Nile.]  Strab. A  town 

ofCilicia of  ^olia of  Syria of  Cy- 
prus——of  Lycia,  &c. 

[  Arsissa  I'ALUS ,  a  great  lake  in  the  southern 
part  of  Armenia  Major,  now  the  Lake  of  Fan. 
It  wa9  on  its  northern  side  embellished  with 
cities  which  were  better  known  to  the  Byzan- 
tine writers  than  they  had  been  before,  viz. 
Cbaliat  or  AUilaty  Arzes  or  ArgUfi,  and 
Perkri.] 

Arta.banvs,  son  of  Hystaspe?,  was  brother 
to  Darius  the  first.  He  dissuaded  his  nephew 
Xerxes  from  making  war  against  the  Greeks^ 
and  at  his  return,  he  assassinated  him  with 
the  hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  Darius, 
the  son  of  Xerxes,  was  murdered  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  and  Artaxerxes,  his  brother,  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  disco- 
Tcred  the  snares  of  the  assassin,  and  punish- 
ed him  with  death.   Diod.  1 !.— /tts/tn.  3,  c. 

1,  &c,— Jfcrorfo/.  4,  c.  38, 1.  7,  c.  10,  &c 

A  king  of  Parthia  after  the  death  of  his  ne- 
phew Phraates  2d.  He  undertook  a  war 
against  a  nation  of  Scythia,  in  which  he  pe- 
rished.    His  son  Mithridates  succeeded  him. 

Jwtin.  42,  c.  2. A  king  of  Media,  and 

afterwards  of  Parthia,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Vonones,  whom  Tiberius  had  made  king 
there.  He  invaded  Armenia,  from  whence 
he  was  driven  away  by  one  of  the  generals  of 
Tiberius.  He  was  expelled  from  his  throne, 
which  Tiridates  usurped  ;  and  some  time 
after,  he  was  restored  to  his  ancient  power, 

and  died  A.  D.  48.     Tncii.  Ann.  6,&c. 

A  king  of  Parthia,  very  inimical  to  the  inter 

ests  of  Vespasian. Another  king  of  Parthia. 

who  made  war  against  the  emperor  Cara- 
caflla,  who  had  attempted  his  life  on  pretence 
of  courting  his  daughter.  [With  this  Arta 
banus,  who  is  styled  the  4th,  and  Who  was 
defeated  and  stripped  of  his  kingdom  by  Ar 
taxerxes,  the  Parthian  empire  terminated.] 
Dio. — Herodian. 

Artabazaiies  or  ARTAM£irBS,  the  eldest 
son  of  Darius,  when  a  private  person.  He 
atteoapted  to  succeed  to  the  Persian  throne, 
in  perference  to  Xerxes.    Ju$tin» 

ARTABAZVSt  a  son  of  Phamaces,  general 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  fled  from  Greece 
Qpon  the  ill  suoceM  of  Mardonius.    Herodol, 

7,  8,  and  9. A  general  who  made  war 

against  Artazerxes  2d,  and  was  defeated.  He 
was  afterwards Tecondled  to  his  prince,  and 
became  the  familiar  friend  of  Darius  3d .  Af- 
ter the  death  of  this  prince,  he  surrendered 
hittsetf  Dp  with  bit  sdtiB  to  Alexander,  who 
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treated  him  with  much  humanity  and  confi- 
dence. Curt.  5,c.  9  and  12,1.  6,  c.  6,  U  7,  c. 
3  and  5, 1.  8,  c.  1. 

Artabri  and  AnTABRiTiB,  a  people  of 
Lusitanin,  who  received  their  name  from  Ar- 
tabrum,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Spttin, 
now  called  Cope  Finisterre.    Sil.  3,  r.  363. 

ArTacjbas,  an  officer  in  the  annj  of  Xer- 
xes, the  tallest  of  all  the  troops,  the  Idiftg^  ex- 
cepted. 

ArtAce,  a  town  and  seaport  near Cyzicus. 
It  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  There 
was  in  its  neighbourh^xl  a  fountain  omiled 
Artacia.  Herodol.  4,  c.  14.— Pr«cep.  de  BelL 
Pert.   1,  c.  ^.^Strab.  13.— Pitn.  5,  c.    32. 

A  city  of  Phrygia. A  fortified  place 

of  Bithynia. 

Artaceve,  a  country  of  Assyria,  near  Aj-- 
bela,  where  Alexander  conquered  I>aniif. 
Strab.  16. 

[Arta  CO  ANA,  the  capital  of  Aria,  Aow 
Heralt  situate  on  the  river  Anus,  now  the 
Heri.] 

Artag£ras  [or  Artaoicirta,  a  town 
of  Armenia  Major,  north-east  of  Aoaida, 
where  Caius  Caesar,  a  nephew  of  Aug^uatit!, 
was  dangerously  wounded  by  one  Addrum. 
It  is  now  probably  ArdU.  Veil.  Paitre,  2, 
103.]    Strab. 

Artagerses,  a  general  In  the  army  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  killed  by  Cyrus  the  younger.  Plvt. 
in  Artax* 

ARTAjf  £8,  a  king  of  the  sonthem  paHs  of 

Armenia.    Strab.  11. A  river  of  Tbrace 

dowing  into  the  Ister.  Bertdot.  4,  c  49.-- 

[A  river  of  Bithynia.] 

Artaphbrves,  a  general  whom  I>nrins 
sent  into  Greece*  with  Datis.  He  waa  con- 
quered at  the  battle  of  Bfarathoo,  by  MOtia- 
des.  vid,  Datis.  C  J^tp.  in  Milt. — Bet^- 
dot.  6. 

Artavasdes,  a  son  of  Tigranea,  Iria^  of 
Armenia  Major,  who  wrote  tragedies,  and 
shone  as  an  elegant  orator  and  faithfhl  hkto- 
rian.  He  lived  in  alliance  with  the  Roomv, 
but  Crassus  was  defeated  partly  on  aooovat 
of  his  delay.  He  betrayed  M.  Antony  io  his 
expedition  against  Parthia,  for  which  Antony 
reduced  his  kingdom,  and  carried  him  to 
Egypt,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror  led  in  golden  chains.  He  wee  aome 
time  after  murdered.  Strab.  II.-'  .The 
crown  of  Armenia  was  given  by  TiberJQs  to 
a  person  of  the  same  name,  who  was  eiqiill- 
ed.— — .Aogu.^tus  had  also  raised  to  the  throne 
of  Armenia  a  person  of  the  same  name.  7h- 
ct^  Ann.  2. 

Artaxa  and  ArtaxIas,  a  general  of  An- 
tioohus  the  Great,  who  erected  the  province 
of  Armenia  into  a  kingdom,  by  his  reliance 
on  the  friendship  of  the  Romans.  Kms  Ti- 
granes  was  one  of  his  successors.    Sirmo-  1 1 . 

ArtaxAta,  (onim)  now  Ardetk^  a  ati^ong* 
ly  fortified  town  of  Upper  Armenia,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  empire,  where  the  kin|;9  |:ali«- 
rally  resided.]  It  was  built  upon  n  ^Ust 
which  Hannibal  recommended  as  e  pfoper 
site  for  the  capital  to  king  Artaxes.  N^ftr  ft 
ran  the  Araxes.]    It  was  burnt  by  Corbnio, 

uiymzeu  uy  ■%^-j  v_/ v^pt  ln^ 
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aiftd  r#b«Ui  bj  TirkUUs,  who  called  it  JSTcro- 
nem^  in  honour  of  Nero.    SU&i^-  1 1. 

ARTAnmzBB  lit,  sQooeeded  to  the  kiog- 
dom  of  Persu  t^r  his  father  Xerxes.  [He- 
rodotus inioTEia  um  that  the  name  Artazerzes 
aiffu&Bd  in  Penian,  ^  a  great  Warrior.^  lo 
modern  Fersiao  the  naoie,  it  is  thooghti  would 
be,  Ardcxir  Xo,  or  Ard$tkir  Scha^  i.  e.accord- 
mg  to  Reland,  Magnus  Leth  Rtx.  Heoce 
the  Bajne  Xerxes  alooe  will  ngnify  **  a  war- 
rior," or  *♦  a  lion."]  He  destroyed  Artal»a- 
iKia,whohad  murdered  Xerxes,  and  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  the  royal  family  ti)  raise  himself 
to  the  throne.  He  made  war  against  the 
BaclriaDt,  and  reconquered  Egypt,  that  had 
rerolted  with  the  assistance  of  the  AtheDi- 
ane^  and  was  remarkable  for  his  equity  and 
moderation*  [He  was  called  Mtz^iX'^i  (Lon- 
g:kDnnaa),  Irom  the  extraordinary  length  of 
hia  m^mi,  according  to  Strabo,  which,  on  his 
stnadiqg  jtraight,  could  reach  his  knees  ;  but, 
according  to  Plutarch,  because  his  rieht  hand 
wat  hnger  than  his  left.]  He  reigned  29 
years,  and  died  B.  C.  425.    C.  Jfep,  in  Rtg. 

— Plmt.  in,  Artax. The  second  of  thai 

name,  king  of  Persia,  was  sumamed  Moemon, 
on  account  of  his  extensive  memory.  He  was 
Km  of  Dariof  the  second,  by  Parysatis  the 
dai^bt*^  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  had 
three  brothera,  Cyru8,'Ostaoes,  and  Oxathres. 
His  namo  wn  Arsaces,  which  he  changed  into 
Artaxerxes  when  be  aseended  the  throne 
Htt  brother  Cyras  was  of  such  an  ambitious 
dispositioo,  that  be  resolved  to  make  himself 
king,  in  oppontion  te  Artaxerxes.  Parysatis 
always  favoored  Cyras ;  and  when  he  had 
ntUmpled  the  lije  of  Artaxerxes,  she  obtain- 
ed his  pardon  by  her  entreaties  and  influence, 
[Artaxerxes  was  bom  before  his  father's  ac- 
ceesioo  to  the  tbnxie,  but  Cjrrus  was  bom  the 
son  of  a  king,  heoce  bis  mother  favoured  hi 
t^mim.  On  asimilar  ground,  Xerxes  had  been 
preierred  by  Darius  Hysta^pes,  to  his  elder 
brother  Artabarzanes.]  Cyrus,  who  had  been 
appoistod  over  Lydia  and  the  sea-coasts,  as- 
sembled a  large  army  under  various  preten- 
ces, aaJ  at  last  marched  against  his  brother 
at  Vm  hemd  of  ]00,OUO  barbarians  and  13,000 
Greeks.  He  was  opposed  by  Artaxerxes 
with  900,000  men,  and  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  at  Cooaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed, 
[tlmitth  in  fact  victorious,  for  he  had  routed 
with  hie  body-guard,  the  guards  of  the  king, 
wkde  the  Gredn  were  in  full  pursuit  of  that 
part  of  tbo  king*s  army  which  had  been  op- 
ptModto  them.  The  lorn  of  the  battle  was 
oiriag  partly  to  the  rash  impetuosity  of  Cy- 
ras, in  charging  the  royal  guards,  and  part- 
ly to  the  ctreamstance  of  the  Greeks  having 
ponaed  too  £sr  the  barbarians  opposed  to 
them.]  It  has  been  reported,  that  Cyrus  was 
killad  by  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  desirous  of 
the  hoooar,  that  he  put  to  death  two  men  for 
nyiagthattheyhad  killed  him.  The  Greeks 
who  had  assisted  Cyrus  against  his  brother, 
tbaagh  at  the  distance  of  above  600  leagues 
^ram  their  country,  made  their  way  through 
*>hs  Iwfitories  of  the  enemy  ;  and  nothing  is 
aMSfe  Ussoos  in  the  Grecian  history,  than  the 


retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  [vid.  Xenophon.J 
After  be  was  delivered  from  the  attacks  of 
his  brother,  Artitxerxes  stirred  up  a  war 
among  the  Greeks  against  Sparta,  and  exert- 
ed all  his  io/luence  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Greeks.  He  married  two  of  his  own 
daughters,  called  Atossa  and  Amoslris,  an'l 
named  his  eldest  son  Darius  to  bn  successor. 
Darius  however  conspired  against  bis  father, 
and  was  put  to  death  ;  and  Ochus,  one  of  the 
younger  sons,  called  aho  Artaxerxes  made 
his  way  to  the  throne  by  causing  his  elder  bro- 
Iher^  Ariaspes  and  Ar&amcs  to  be  assassinat- 
ed. It  is  said  that  Artaxerxes  died  of  a  brok- 
en heart  in  consequence  of  his  son^s  unnatu- 
ral behaviour,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age  , 
afte.-  a  reign  of  46  years,  B.  C.  359.  Arlux- 
erzeshad  150 children  by  bis  350  concubines, 
and  only  four  legitimate  sons.  Plul,  in  mla, 
— C.  A'tp,  in  Hf^,—Juitin.  10,  c.  1,  &c.— 

Diod.  13,  &c The  3d,  sumamed  Ochu?, 

succeeded  bis  father  Artaxerxes  2d,  and  es- 
tablished himself  on  his  throne  by  murdering 
about  80  of  his  nearest  rdaliont.  He  punish- 
ed with  death  one  of  his  officers  who  conspir- 
ed against  him  ;  and  recovered  E^ypt  which 
had  revolted,  destroyed  Siilou,  and  ravaged 
all  Syria,  lie  made  war  against  the  Cadu^ii, 
«nrl  greatly  rewarded  a  private  man  cnlleU 
Codomanus  for  his  uncommon  valour.  But 
his  behaviour  in  E^ypt,  and  his  cruelty  to- 
wards the  inhabitant?,  otTi^nded  his  subjects, 
and  Baguas  at  last  obliged  his  physician  lo 
poison  him,  B.  C.  337,  and  uflerwards  gave 
his  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  oats,  and  ninde 
handles  for  swords  with  his  bones.  Codo- 
maoiis,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was  soon  af- 
ter made  king  by  the  people  ;  and  that  he 
might  seem  to  possess  as  much  dignity  as 
the  house  of  Artaxerxes,  he  reigned  under 
the  name  of  Darius  the  third.  Just  in*  10,  c. 
H,^I)iod,  n.'-'AUian,  F,  M,  C,  c.  8. 

Artaxerxrs  or  ArtaxIrks  l^t,  a  com- 
mon  soldierof  Persia,  [who  killed  Artahanus, 
the  last  of  the  Arsacida;,  and  founded  a  new 
dynasty,  called  the  Sas^iannidte,  from  his  fa- 
therms  name  Sassan,  A.  D.  2:26.  As  soon  us 
his  authority  was  well  established,  be  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  provinces  invaded  by 
the  Romans.  Alexander  Severus  opposed 
him  with  three  numerous  armies.  One  of 
these  was  destroyed  by  the  superior  force  of 
his  opponent,  another  perished  by  famine  and 
fatigue,  and  the  third,  commanded  by  the  Em- 
peror himself,  retired  ingloriously  to  Antiocb, 
reatly  dimicished  by  disease.  Artaxerxes, 
however,  weakened  even  by  his  victories, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  project]  He- 
rodian.  S.'-^One  of  his  successors,  ton  of 
Sapor  [the  2d,]  bore  his  name,  and  reigned 
eleven  yeary,  during  which  be  distinguished 
himself  by  his  cruelties. 

ArtaxIas,  a  son  of  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  father's 
troops.  He  opposed  Antony,  by  whom  he 
was  defeated,  and  became  so  odious  that  the 
Romans,  at  the  request  of  the  Armenians, 
raised  Tigranes  to  the  throne.— Another, 
son  of  Polemon,  whose  original  name  was 
9P 
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Zeoo.  After  the  expulsion  of  Vononea  from 
Armenia,  he  was  made  king  by  Germanious. 

Tacit,  6,  *4nn.  c  31. A  g;eneral  of  Antio- 

chus.    vid.  Artaxa. 

Artatctks,  a  Persian  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Sestos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  hung  on  a 
cross  by  the  Athenians  for  his  cruelties,  [af- 
ter his  son  bad  been  stoned  to  death  in  his 
presence.]     Herod.  7  and  9. 

Artsm iDORVs,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
wi-ote  an  history  and  description  of  the  earth, 
in  eleven  books.     He  flourished  about  104 

years  B.  C. A  physician  in  the  age  of 

Adrian. A  man  in  the  reign  of  [Antoninus 

Pius,]  who  wrote  a  learned  work  on  the  in 
terpretation  of  dreams,  still  extant ;  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Rigaltiut,  Paris. 
4to.  1604,  to  which  is  annexed  ^(;Amr/tsOnn- 
rocritiea.  [An  edition  of  the  Oneiroerilica 
of  Artemidorus  was  published  in  1805, at  Le 
ipsic,  in  2  vols,  8vo.  with  the  commentaries 

of  Rigaltius  and  Reiske,  by  J.  G.  ReiffJ^ 

A  man  of  Cnidus,  son  to  the  historian  Theo- 
pompus.  He  had  a  school  at  Rome,  and  he 
wrote  a  book  on  illustrious  men,  not  extant 
[In  teaching  eloquence  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  some  of  Brutus^s  friends,  and  procur- 
ed intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  against  Cae- 
sar. He  wrote  down  an  account  of  it,  and 
gave  it  to  the  dictator  from  among  the  crowd 
.  as  be  was  going  to  the  senate,  but  Caesar  put 
it  with  other  papers  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  thinking  it  to  be  of  no  material  conse- 
quence.]    Plui.  in  Cffif, 

AariMis,  the  Greek  name  of  Diana.  Her 
festivals,  called  Artemisia,  were  cselebrated  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Del- 
phi, where  they  offered  to  the  goddess  a  mul 
let.  which,  as  was  supposed,  bore  some  aflini- 
ty  to  the  goddess  of  hunting,  because  it  is  said 
to  bant  and  kill  the  sea-hare.  There  was  a 
solemnity  of  tl|e  same  name  at  Syracuse  ;  i 
lasted  three  dap,  which  were  spent  in  ban- 
queting and  diversions.    Alhcn,  7. 

ArtkmisIa,  a  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of 
Halicarnassus,  reigneid  over  Halicarqassus 
and  the  neighbouring  country.  She  assisted 
Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece  with 
a  fleet,  and  her  valour  was  so  great  that  the 
monarch  observed  that  all  hia  men  fought 
like  women,  and  all  hia  women  like  men 
The  Athenians  were  so  ashamed  of  fighting 
against  a  woman,  that  they  offered  a  reward 
of  10,000  drachms  for  her  bead.  It  is  said 
that  she  waa  fond  of  a  youth  of  Abydos,  call- 
#id  Dardanus,  and  that,  to  puDiab  hia  diadain. 
she  put  oat  his  eyes  while  ne  waa  asleep,  and 
afterwards  leaped  down  the  promontory  ot 
Leacaa.    Herodot,  7,  c  99,  1.  8,  c.  68,  &c. — 

Justin,  2,  c  12. *There  was  also  another 

qUeen  of  Caria  of  that  name,oAenconfounded 
with  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis.  She  was 
daughter  of  Heoatomnua  king  of  Caria,  or 
Halicamanas,  and  was  married  to  her  own 
brother  Mausolus,  famous  for  his  personal 
beauty.  She  was  so  fond  of  her  husband, 
that  at  hia  death  she  drink  in  her  liquor  his 
ashes  ader  hia  body  bad  been  burned,  and 
erected  to  iria  memoir  a  monument,  wbioh 

ior>  - 


for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was  caUi 
one  of  the  aeven  wonders  of  the  world.  Xfa 
monument  she  called  Jtfauso/eufn,  «i  nan 
which  baa  been  given  from  that  time  to  m 
monuments  of  unusual  splendour.  Sbe  tnn 
ed  all  the  literary  men  of  her  ag«,  mod  pr* 
posed  rewards  to  him  who  composed  tbe  be 
elegiac  panegyric  upon  her  husband.  Tfa 
prize  waa  adjudged  to  Theopompus.  Sb 
was  so  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  her  bw 
band,  that  she  died  through  grief  two  yeai 
after.  VUruv.Strab,  U.-^Plin.  «5,  c.  7, 1 
36,  c,  5. 

ARTKMi8firM,a  promontory  of  Cabcem,  [o: 
the  north-western  aide  of  the  ialaod.  It  ha\ 
a  temple  aaored  to  Artemia  (Diaoa,)  wbeooc 
its  name.  Off  this  coast,  which  waa  callei] 
Aritmisium  IttluSy  the  Greeks  obtained  tbeii 
first  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  oo  tbt 
same  day  with  the  action  at  Thermopyhe.^ 

Herodoi,  7.  c.  175,^. A  lake  near  the 

grove  Aricia,  with  a  temple  sacred  to  Arte- 
mis, whence  the  name. 

ArtemIta,  a  city,  [according^  to  Sfatabo. 
500  stadi^  east  of  Seleucia  in  Aasyrw^-^- 
Another  in  Armenia  Major,  near  itsaootheni 
boundary,  now  Fan,  It  lay  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Araiaaa  Pains,  now 

Lake  of  Fan,] ^n  island  opposite  the 

mouth  of  the  Achelous.    Strab. 

ARTfiHoir,  an  historian  of  PergaoRiB.— » 
A  native  of  Clazomense,  who  was  with  Pe- 
ricles at  the  siege  of  Samoa,  where  it  is  said 
he  invented  the  battering-ram,  the  ieshulo^ 
and  other  equally  valuable  military  engines. 

—A  native  of  Magnesia,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  illustrious  women*  A  Syrian 
whose  features  resembled,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  those  of  Antiocbus  [Theos.]  The 
queen,  after  the  king^s  murder,  made  nse  of 
Artemon  to  represent  her  husband  in  a  lin- 
gering state,  that,  by  his  aeeming  to  die  a  na- 
tural death,  ahe  might  conceal  her  guilt  and 
effect  her  wicked  purpose,    vid.  AntiocfaosK 

Artimpasa,  a  name  of  Venos  among  the 
Scythians.     Hercdot,  4,  c.  59. 

Artobarxaitiss,  a  son  of  Darius,  [and  bro 
ther  of  Xerxes.  The  name  is  more  oonunoo- 
ly,  however,  written  Artabarzanes,  which 
see.]   flffo^r.  7,  c.  2  and  3. 

AbtorIvb,  a  physician  of  Aagostns,  who, 
00  the  niffht  previous  to  the  battle  of  Philip- 
pi,  saw  Minerva  in  a  dream,  who  told  him  to 
assure  Aagustos  of  the  victory.  Fat,  Max. 
1,  c.  7. 

Arvalss  or  Ambarvalbs,  a  name  given 
to  twelve  prieata  who  celebrated  the  fsstiTml^ 
called  Ambarvalia.  [Thia  order  of  prieata  u 
said  to  have  been  inatituted  by  Romnliia  in 
honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laarentia,  who  had 
12  sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Robq- 
ius,  to  console  her,  offered  to  supply  hia  phice, 
and  called  himaelf  and  the  raat  of  her  sons, 
Ff aires  Arvales,  Their  office  was  far  Kfc, 
and  continued  even  in  captivity  andeiilc. 
They  wore  a  crown  made  of  the  ears  ofwro, 
and  a  white  woollen  wreath  around  tbsir 
temples,  (otd.  Ambarvalia.)  The  hjrmA  staif 
|byth«ie  priests  wais  discovered  in  1778,  in 
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f>pening  the  fouodatioEts  of  the  sacristy  ol  ^' 
Peters,  inscribed  on  a  stone.]  yarro  de  L.  L.  v 
ARUteis,  a  ^  of  the  Egyptians,  ton  of 
Isis  and  Osiris. 

AftTBBirj,  a  powerful  people  of  Gaul 
«[  wfaote  territories  lay  between  the  sources  ot 
tlie  Qarer,  or  AUitr^  and  Duranius,  or  Difr 
Jogne^  branches  of  the  Lig^r  and  Garamna 
The  distriet  is  now  Auctrgtie.  Their  capital 
was  Au^stunometam,  now  Ciermofil.  They 
were  a  powerful  nation,  a  ad  were  only  con 
qnered  after  great  slaug;fater.]  Cat  BU. 
Gai.  l.-Slrab.  U. 

ArtisIvx  ttod  AryIsvs,  a  promontory  of 
Chios.,  famous  for  its  wine.  [The  true  ortho* 
graphy  b  Arivuna.  This  wine  was  esteem- 
ed  the  best  of  all  the  Greek  wines.]  Ftrg. 
£c/.  5. 

Aritits,  an  Etnuian  soothsayer  in  the  age 

of  Marias.    Luean,  1,  v.  586- A  brother 

of  Tarquin  (he  Prond.  He  married  Tullia« 
who  murdered  him  to  espouse  Tarquin,  who 
bad  assassinated  his  wife.  A  son  of  Tar 
quia  the  Proad«  who,  in  the  battle  that  was 
fought  between  the  partizans  of  his  father 
and  the  Romans,  attacked  Brutus  the  Romau 
consul.  [The  combatants  slew  each  other] 
Ide.  %  c.  6.  A  son  of  Porseoa  king  of 
Etmria,  sent  by  his  ^father  to  take  Aricia. 
Lie.  %  e.  14. 

Abustius,  a  Roman  who  ridiculed  .the 
rites  of  Bacchus,  for  which  the  god  inebriat- 
ed him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  offered  rio- 
loice  to  his  daughter  Medullina,  who  mur- 
dered him  when  die  found  that  be  acted  so 
diahonoorably  to  her  virtue.  Plut,  in  Pa- 
TtdL         A  man  who  wrote  an  account  of  th 

Pooic  wars  in  the  style  of  Sallust,  in  I  he 

reign  oi  Aagmtw,    Tacit.  Arm.  1. — Senee. 
ep.    14. Paterenlus,  r    man    who   gave 

JEmjliaB  Censorinos,  tyrant  of  ^Sgesta,  a 
brezea  hone  to  torment  criminals.     The  ty- 
rant made  the  first  experiment  upon  the  body 
.  olthedoDor.    Plot,  vi  Parall. Stella,  a 

poet  descended  of  a  consular  fomily  in  the 

age  of  Domitian. 
Arvstxx.    vid.  Haruspez. 
Aaxi.TA,  a  [town  of  Armenia  Major,  situ- 
ate oo  the  A  raxes  east  of  Artaxata,  towhrd^ 
the  confines  of  Media.]     Strab.  1 1. 

A&TAjroE8,a  Persian,  appointed  goyernor 
of  Egypt  by  Cambyses.     He  was  put  to  death 

[by  Darius,  for  issuing  a  silver  coinage  in  hi 

own  name.]    Herodot.  4,  c  166. 

Artptaob,  a  prince  of  the  Molossi,  who 

privately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Mb 

eedcmia,  and  ailerwards  embraced  the  party 

of  the  Macedonians.. 

AsAVDKR,  a  man  who  separated  Ry  a  wall 

ChersoDesiia    Taurica    from  the  continent. 

STro^.  7. 

AsBUTiE  or  Abtstje,  a  people  of  Libya 

above  Cyrene.     [Herodotus  says  that  they 

were  remarkable  beyond  all  the  Lybians  foi 

their  use  of  chariots  drawn"  by  four  horses. 

The  custom  of  harnessing  four  horses  to  . 

chariot,  wae  confessedly  borrowed  from  tho 

Africans  by  the  Greeks.  ]    Htrodoi.  4,  c.  1 70. 

— P/oI.  4,  c  3. 


AscalAphus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  went  to 
(he  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Orchome* 
nians,  with  his  brother  lalmenus.  He  was 
kdled  by  Deiphobns.     Homer.  11.  2,  v.  13, 1. 

9,  V.  82. 1.  13,  r.  518 A  H)n  of  Acheron 

''Y  Gorgyra  or  Orpfane,  stationed  by  Pluto  to 
watch  over  Proserpine  in  the  Elysian  fields. 
When  Ceres  had  obtained  from  Jupiter  her 
daughter's  freedom  and  return  upon  earth, 
provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pluto«  Ascalaphus  discovered  that  she 
had  eaten  seven  pomegranate  seeds;  upon 
which  Proserpine  nas  ordered  by  Jupiter  to 
remain  six  months  with  Pluto,  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  with  her  mother.  Proserpine 
was  so  displeased  with  Ascalaphus,  that  she 
•^prinkledwateronhis  head,  and  immediately 
turned  him  into  an  owl.  ApoHod.  ],  c.  5, 1. 
2,  c.  5.— Ooirf.  Mel.  5,  fab.  8. 

AscALON,  [a  maritime  town  of  Palestine, 
320  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  beeo  Azotus 
to  the  north,  and  Gaza  to  the  south.  Venus 
Urania  was  worshipped  in  this  city*  Her  tem- 
ple was  pillaged,  according  to  Herod'tus,  by 
the  Scythians,  B.  C.  630.  Here  also  was 
worshiped  the  goddess  Derceto.  In  this  city 
Herod  the  Great  was  bom,  hence  calleil  As- 
culonites.  The  port  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  city.  A^calon  i^  now  a  small  village, 
•  ailed  SeaUrna.]  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  3,  c.  2. 
-^Theophratt.  11.  PI.  7,  c.  4. 

AscAHiA,  an  island  of  the  £.ean  sea. 

K  city  of  Troas,  built  by  AscaniUs. 

AscAirlus,  son  of  iEoeas  by  Creusa,  was 
saved  from  the  fiames  of  Troy  by  his  fkther, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Italy. 
He  was  afterwards  called  lulus.  He  behav- 
ed With  great  valour  in  the  war  which  his 
father  carried  on  against  the  Latins,  and  suc- 
ceeded i£neasin  the  kingdom  of  Latinus,  and 
built  Alba,  to  which  he  transferred  the  seat 
of  his  empire  from  Lavininm,  which  latter 
city  he  resigned  to  Lavinia  and  her  son  Syl- 
vius. The  descendants  of  Ascanius  reigned 
m  Alba  for  al>ove  420  years,  under  14  kings, 
till  the  age  of  N  umitor.  Ascanius  reigned  38 
years ;  30  at  Lavinium,  and  eight  at  Alba ; 
■.<nd  was  succeeded  by  Sylvius  Posthnmus, 
<on  of  £neas  by  Larinia.  lulus,  the  son  of 
Ai*caniu9,  disputed  the  crown  with  him ;  but 
the  Latins  gave  it  in  favour  of  Sylvius,  as  he 
was  descended  from  the  family  of  Latinus, 
and  lulus  was  invested  with  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  which  remained  a  long  wtiile  in  his 
tamily.  [Neither  iEneas  nor  any  of  his  race 
ever  set  h>ot  in  Italy,    vid.  Italia,  end  of  the 

article.]    Liv.  !,  c.3  — Firg.  *Sln,  1,  &c. 

According  to  Dionyt.  Hod.  1,  c  15,  k,c.  the 
son  of  ^neas  by  Lavinia  was  also  called  As- 
canius.  A  river  of  Bithynia,  [by  which 

the  lake  Ascanius  discharged  its  waters  into 
(he  sea.  On  the  banks  of  the  lake  stood 
Nicsa,  now  Itniek.']  Virg.  O.  3,  v.  270. 

Ascli.  [This  is  a  general  term  used  in 
geography ;  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone,  because  the  sun  is  twice  a 
year  vertical  to  them,  and  they  have  then  no 
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shadow.  The  word  comes  from  «  prmUivt^ 
and  rmat,  a  shadow,] 

AscitiFfAi  festivtiB  in  honour  of  Ascle 
pia9,  or  JEscolapios,  celebrated  all  over 
Greece,  when  prizes  for  poetical  and  musical 
compositioos  were  honourably  distributed. 
[The  people  of  Epidaurus  celebrated  them 
with  peculiar  solemnity.] 

A8CLEPIAOE9,  a  rhetorician  in   the  age 
of  £umenes,  who  wrote  an  historical  account 
of  Alexander.    Arnan.'—^A  disciple  of  Pla- 
to.— —A  philosopher,  disciple  to  Stilpo,  and 
very  intimate  with  Menedemus.    The  two 
friends  lived  together,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  separated  when  they  married,  Ascle- 
piades  married  the  dau|^hter,  and  Menede 
mus,  though  much  the  younger,  the  mother 
When  the  wife  of    Asolepiades  was  dead, 
Menedemus  gave  his  wife  to  his  friend,  and 
married  another.  He  was  blind  m  his  old 
a|;e,  and  died  in  Eretria.    PbU.^-—A  physi 
cian  of  Bithynia,  B.  C.  90,  who  acquired 
great  reputation  at  Rome,  and  was  the  found 
er  of  a  sect  in  physic.    He  relied  so  inuoh 
on  his  skill,  that  he  laid  a  wager  he  should 
never  be  sick,  and  won  it,  as  he  died  of  a 
fall,  in  a  very  advanced  age.    Nothing  of 

his  medical  treatises  is  now  extant. An 

Egyptian,  who  wrote  hymns  on  the  gods  of 
bis  country,  and  also  a  treatise  on  the  coinci* 

dence  of  all  relig^ns. A  native  of  Alex- 

andria,  who  gave  an  history  of  the  Athenian 
archons. The  writer  of  a  treatise  on  De- 
metrius   Phalereus. A  disciple   of  lso> 

crates,  who  wrote  six  books  on  those  events 

which  had  been  the  subject  of  tragedies 

A  physician  [and  friend  of  Cesar  Ootavianus« 
(Augustus),  by  whoAe  advice  the  latter  left 
his  camp  the  evemng  belore  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  thereby  probably  saved  hu  life, 
as  that  part  of  the  army  was  cut  to  pieces  bj 
Brutus.  Asolepiades  perished  in  a  fhipwreck*  | 
and  a  magnificent  tomb  was  erected  to  him 

at  Smyrna  by  the  emperor] A  tragir 

poet Another  physician  of  Bithynia,  un- 
der Tri^.  He  lived  70  years,  and  was  a 
great  favourite  at  the  emperorV  court. 

AscLxnoDORVS,  a  painter  in  the  age  of 
Apelles,  12  of  whose  pictures  oC  the  godf 
were  sold  for  300  minas  each,  to  an  African 
prince.    Plin.  35. 

AscLBPiiTs,  vid.  .£sculapius. 
AscLSTARfo,  an  astrologer  in  the  age  of 
Domitian,  who  said  that  he  should  be  torn 
by  dogs.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  his  body  carefully  secured ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  set  on  the  burning  pile, 
a  sudden  storm  arose  which  put  out  the  flames, 
and  the  dogs  came  and  tore  to  pieces  the  as- 
trologer's body.    Sueion,  in  Domii.  15. 

AscoLiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  about  December,  by  the  Athenian 
husbandmen,  who  generally  sacrificed  a  goat 
to  the  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  great 
enemy  to  the  vine.  They  made  a  bottle  with 
the  skin  of  the  victim,  Which  they  filled  with 
oil  and  wine,  and  afterwards  leaped  upon  it 
with  one  foot.  He  who  could  first  fix  him- 
self upon  it  was  victorious,  and  received  the 
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bottle  as  a  reward.  This  was  called  en*- 
Aitt^m,  «*«{«  V  in  r«f  «rxo?  i2xxm8«i,  Un- 
ing  vpon  the  boltU^  whence  the  naioe  of  tM 
festival  is  derived.  It  was  alio  btroducsdiB 
Italy,  where  the  people  besmeared  tbeir  fscn 
with  the  dregs  of  wine,  and  saog  hymn  tp 
the  god.  They  always  hanged  some  HsaB 
images  of  the  god  on  the  tallest  trees  in  thdr 
vineyard^  and  these  images  they  called  0^ 
cilia.  [Wh#t  the  OtcUla  were  hai  aeicr 
been  clearly  ascertained.  Some  commeBta* 
tors  think  that  they  were  buoebei  of  flowan, 
others  that  it  was  the  custom  at  the  feasti  of 
Bacchus,  to  swing  on  ropes,  like  ohikkts. 
Heyne  thinks  that  they  were  small  ima|;Mef 
bark,  hung  up  from  a  belief  oo  the  parttf 
the  rustics,  that  in  whatever  direction  thej 
turned,  under  the  impulse  of  the  w:Dd,  tbcj 
brought  fertility.]  rirg,  0, 2,  v.  384.-?«/- 
iux.  9,  c.  7. 

AscojrIiTS  Pkdianus,  [a  Roman  grMWt- 
rian  born  at  Patavium,  and  lived  in  lbs  tine 
of  Augustus.  He  was  the  friend  of  Virpl 
and  tlM acquaintance  of  QuintilianaodLiry. 
His  notes  on  Cicero's  orations  are  jodioioia, 
and  still  exist,  though  in  a  mutilated  Ms. 
Some  additional  fragments  have  been  reonlly 
discovered  by  Mai,  in  the  Ambrosia d  LAn- 
ry  at  Milan.] 

Asc&A,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  [at  the  foot  of 
mount  Helicon.  At  this  place  Heiied  vu 
brought  up,  being  carried  thither  st  a  iwy 
early  age  from  Cumas  in  iEolia.  H^***^" 
freqaenUy  styled  his  country,  and  be  »  w« 
called  the  Aterean  bard.]  The  towa rseeif- 
ed  its  name  from  Ascra,  a  nymph,  metbw  oi 
(Eoolut  by  Neptune.— 5/r«6.».-P«»'*»  «• 
29.— Fa/«r€.  4.  «        ^ 

AscCi^uM,  now  Aicolu  a  town  «» ^J""' 

[Another  in  Apulia,  north-west  ofWM- 

sia,  where  the  Romans  first  obtaiued  *gsj 
against  Pytrhus.  Historians,  however>^ 
in  their  aooounU.  PluUrch  makes  ^J^ 
to  have  been  victorious,  but  Euiroj«** 
firms  that  he  was  totally  defeated.  IW 
siusof  Halicarnaseus  states  that  both  •«• 
claimed  the  victory.]  .   i^-rf 

AsdrCbal, a  Carthaginian,  son  w*V 
Hamilcar.  He  distinguished  *>""•»•"  "r; 
Numidian  war,  and  was  •PPO">*f*^f***5| 
oeral  on  the  death  of  his  f^^^^'^^^^\ 
for  eight  years  presided  with  ni"*^ V  hSJii 
ftnd  valour  over  Spain,  which  »»^*Tthi 
his  arms  with  cheerfulness.  Here  be»»T 
foundation  of  n«w  Carthage,  »'»**'^^,i:3 
j.lete.  To  stop  his  progress  towards  w*  ^ 
the  Romans,  ii  a  treaty  with  Carthage.  JJ; 

bade  him  to  pass  the  Ilverus,  ^^^T^^*^, 
r..ii — ..  «•     .• *— 1    n^'^  .    J 

c.a^^** 

isterbenaa  "^^^J^'^^t 
slave  was  caught  and  put  ^^^^'J^thpi' 


fully  observed  by  the  general.  Hf  ^  j^^  J 
in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  ^rjj"  T^T  "P** 


slave  whose  master  he  had  mu 


greatest  tormenU,  which  he  "^-thatbd 
tienoe,  and  even  ridicule.  Some  sp/  j^ 
was  killed  in  hunUng.  /'«f  } » l\  *^*  %t^ 
punu  Iftenn.— Pe/>*.2.--^-^rroi3«*! 
-A  son  of  Hamilcar,  "^^^1^}^ 
with  a  large  reinfcrcement  for  D»  J 

Annibal.    5i, .^F^i^* ^Pf  ^ 


AS 
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Italy  ;  bat  tome  of  his  letten  to  ADotbal  biiT- 
ing  faUen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the 
consols  U.  Livios  Salinator  and  Ckudias 
Nero,  attaektd  him  suddenly  near  the  Me- 
taaras^in  Umbria,]  and  defeated  him,  B.C. 
207.  He  was  Jdlled  in  the  batUe,  and  56,000 
of  bis  men  shared  his  &te,  and  5400  were 
taken  prisoners ;  about  8000  Romans  were 
kilJad.  The  head  of  Asdrubal  was  cat  off, 
aod  some  days  after  thrown  into  the  camp  of 
AnnJbal*  who,  in  the  moment  that  he  was  io 
the  greatest  expectations  for  a  promised  sap- 
ply,  eiclaimed  at  the  sight,  ^  I  recognise  the 
fDrtune  of  Carthage,"  and  then  retired,  ({.  C 
S03,  int^  the  extremity  of  Italy,    /ap.  21, 

23,  27,  &o.^Po^.— fieml.  4,  od.  4. A 

Carthaginian  general,  somamed  Calvus^  ap< 
ponMed  governor  of  Sardinia,  and  taken  pri 
sooer  bj  the  Remans.  Lie.— ——Another,  son 
of  Giseoo,  appofflted  general  of  the  Car 
tha^fiaiaB  foroes  in  Spain,  in  the  titaie  of  the 
great  AnnibaJ.    He  made  head  against  the 
Romans  in  Africa,  with  the  assistance  of  Sy- 
pbax«  bat  be  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Sc 
pio.    He  died  B.  C.  206.     {  He  was  the  father 
of  Sophonisba.]  Lte.— [Another,  who  de- 
fended Carthage  m  its  last  siege  by  Scipio  the 
younger,  and,  foreseeing  its  fate,  sarrendere 
faimself  fo  the  Romans.]     Scipio  showed  him 
to  the  Carthaginiana,  upon  which  his  wife, 
with  a  thousand  imprecations,  threw  herself 
aod  her  two  children  into  the  fla^nes  of  the 
temple  of  jEscnlmpitB,  which  she  and  others 
bad  set  on  fire.  I4v  51.— -A  Carthaginian 
general  ooaqoered  by  L.  CsBCilias  Metellus  in  I 
Sicily,   in  a  battle  in  which  he  lost  130  ele- 
phant?.    These  anhaab  were  led  in  triamph 
all  oTer  Italy  by  the  conquerors. 

AsBLUO  (Seoprooins,)  an  historian  and 
military  tribune,  who  Wrote  an  acooantof  the 
acdoos  ia  whioh  he  was  present  [at  Nnman- 
tia  and  elsewhere].     Dianyt.  Hal. 

Asia,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient 
world,  [separated  from  Europe  by  the  £ge 
an,  the  Iloxine,  the  Palus  Masotis,  the  Tanais 
or  /)en,  and  the  Dtoma  ;  from  Africa  by  the 
RidSeawad  Isthmus  of  Sues.]  It  received  its 
name  from  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus. 
[The  conjecture  of  Bochart,  who  derives  thi* 
name  from  a  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  word  sig- 
nifying tht  middU,  has  no  foandation  in  histo 
ry,    Th4  name  oif  Asia  was  applied  by  Ho 
mer,  Herodotus,  and  Euripides,  to  a  district 
of  Lydia,  watered  by  the  Cayster,  and   in 
whM^  the  geographers  of  a  later  age  distin- 
guished a  tribe  called  Asiones,  and  a  city 
calied  Asia.     It  appears  probable  that  the 
Greeks,  io  proportion  as  their  knowledge  was 
enlarged,  extended  this  name  by  little  and  lit 
tie,  from  the  district  to  which  it  was  applied, 
iratil  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  oltiroately  the  other    extennve   coun- 
tries of  the    east.      In  a    similar    manner 
Africa  and  Italy  seem  to  have  obtained  their 
respective  names.]    This  part  of  the  globe 
has  given  birth  to  many  of  the  greatest  mo- 
oarchiee  of  the  universe;  and  to  the    in 
habitants  of  Asia 'we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.    The  soil  is  fruitful. 


and  abounds  with  all  the  necessaries  as  well 
luxuries  of  life.  Asia  was  divided  into 
many  di&rent  '-mpires,  provinces,  and  states, 
of  which  the  most  conspirnous  were  the  As- 
lyrian  and  Persian  monarchies.  The  Assy- 
nan  moaarchy,  according  to  Eusebins,  last- 
ed 1240  years,  and  according  to  Justin,  1300 
years,  down  to  the  year  of  the  world  4380. 
The  empire  of  Persia  existed  228  yeurs,till 
the  death  of  Darius  the  3d,  whom  Alezan- 
dar  the  Great  conquered.  The  empire  of 
the  Modes  lasted  259  years,  according  to  Eu- 
sebius,  or  leas,  according  to  others,  till  the 
reign  of  Astyages,  who  was  conquered  by 
Cyrus  the  Great,  who  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  Medes,  and  founded  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. It  was  in  Asia  that  the  military  va- 
lour of  the  Macedonians  and  the  bold  re- 
treat of  the  10,000  Greeks  were  so  conspicu- 
ously displayed.  It  is  in  that  part  of  the 
world  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  more  visi- 
ble progress  of  luxury,  des I'Otism,  sedition, 
effeminacy,  and  dissipation.  Asia  was  gene- 
rally divided  into  MAJor  and  Minor.  Asia 
Major  was  the  most  extensive,  and  conipre- 
henied  all  the  eastern  parts  ;  and  Asia  Minor 
was  a  large  country  in  the  form  of  a  peninsu- 
la, whose  boundaries  may  be  known  by  draw- 
ing a  line  from  the  bay  of  Issus,  in  a  north- 
ern direction,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  Asia  Minor  has  been  subject  to 
many  revolutions.  It  was  tributary  to  the 
Scythiaas  for  upwards  of  1500  years,  an«J  was 
a  long  time  in  the  power  of  the  Lydians, 
Medes,  &c.  The  western  parts  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor were  the  receptacle  of  all  the  ancient 
emigrations  from  Greece,  and  was  filled  with 
Grecian  colonies.  [The  terra  Asia  Minor 
was  not  in  use  among  the  ancients.  The  ge- 
neral name  for  Upper  and  Lower  Asia,  Was 
simply  Asia.  Lower  Asia  is  now  called  Anato- 
lia, or  rather  Anadoli^  from  <? «toa«,  orient.  It 
comprised  the  provinces  between  the  Euxine 
and  Mediterranean  Seas.]   Slrab. — Mela. — 

J»i*/tn.—Piw.— Tacif,  &c. One  of   the 

Oceanides,  who  married  Japetus,  and  gave 
her  name  to  one  of  the  three  quarters  of  the 

ancient  |flobe.    Apollod,  1,  c.  2. One  of 

the  Nereides.  Hifgin. A  mountain  of  La- 

cooia.  Paut.  3,  c.  24. 

Asia  Palitb,  [a  marsh  in  Lydia,  through 
which  the  Cayster  flowed,  [tnd,  beginning 
of  the  preceding  article.]  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v. 
701. 

AsiATicirs,  a  Gaul,  in  the  age  of  Vitellius. 
Tacit,  Hitt,  2.— The  surname  of  one  of  the 
Scipioa  and  others,  for  their  conquests  or 
campaigns  in  Asia. 

AsinarIa,  a  festival  in  Sicily,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  victory  obtained  over  Demos- 
thenes ad  Nicias,  at  the  river  Asinarius. 

AsiNARlof,  a  river  of  Sicily  where  the 
Athenian  generals,  Demosthenes  and  Nloias, 
were  taken  prisoners,  [now  the  Falunera.'] 

AsItiE,*  [a  town  of  Argolii,  north-west  of 
Hermione,  on  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  or  Gul/cf 
JfaupUa, Another  in  Messenia,  south- 
west of  Mei'sene,  fouifted  by  the  mhabitants 
of  the  former  place,  when  driven  from  thr - 
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city  by  the  Argives. Another  in  Cypru?, 

Another  in  Cilicia.] 

Asiffivs  GALLU8,8onof  AsiniusPoUio  the 
orator,  marned  Vip«ania  after  she  had  been 
divorced  by  Tiberias.  This  marriage  gavi- 
rise  to  a  secret  enmity  between  the  emperor 
and  Asinins,  who  starved  himself  to  death, 
either  voluntarily,  or  by  order  of  his  imperial 
enemy.  He  had  six  sons  by  his  wife.  H'^ 
wrote  a  comparison  between  his  father  an  J 
Cicero,  in  which  he  gave  a  decided  superiori- 
ty to  the  former.  Taeit.  I  and 5.  Ann— D to, 

58.— P/tn.  7,  ep.  4. Pollio,  an  excellent 

orator,  poet,  and  historian,  intimate  with 
Augustus.  '  He  triumphed  over  the  Daima 
tians,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  17  books,  besides  po- 
ems. He  refused  to  answer  some  verses  aga  inst 
him  by  Augustus,  **  because,"  said  he,  *♦  you 
have  the  power  to  proscribe  me,  should  my 
answer  prove  offensive.*^  He  died  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  4.  He  was  con- 
sul with  Co.  Domitius  Calvinus,  A.  U.  C.  7 14 
It  is  to  him  that  the  fourth  of  VirgiPs  Buco- 
lics is  inscribed.  Qttn/t/.  Sueton,  m  Com.  30 
and  55.— Dto.  27,  49,  55 — Stnee  4t  Tranq. 
Ani.  ^  ep.  10  :—Plxn.  7,  c  30.— TVici/.  6 — 
Paterc.  2—Plut,  in  Cau. 

Asfus,  a  poet  of  Samos,  who  wrote  about 
the  genealogy  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroines. 
Pans.  7,  c.  14. 

AsopIa,  [a  district  of  Sicyouia,  near  Phli 
US.]    Pa^it,  2,  c.  1. 

AsopiAdbs,  a  patronymic  of  iCacus,  son  of 
iEgioa,  thf*  daughter  of  Asopus.  Ovid,  Mei. 
7,  V.  484. 

Asopis,  the  daughter  of  the  Asopus. 

AsoFVS,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  [rising  in 
Mount  Oeta  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Malia- 
CU8.1  67 ra6.  8.— A  river  of  Boeotia,  [rising 
in  'lount  Citl\8eron  near  Platiea,  and  flowing 
into  the  Euripus.  The  plain  along  its  north 
em  bank  was  called  Parasopia«.]  Paus.  9. 
c.  4— ^A  river  of  Asia,  flowing  mto  the  Ly. 
cus  near  Laodicea.— — A  river  of  Peloponne* 
sus,  [rising  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  near 
Mount  Cyllene,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus Co- 
rinthiacus  or  Gulfo/Lepanto,  eastof  Sicyon.] 
— »  A  son  of  Neptune,  who  gave  his  name  to 
a  river  of  Peloponnesus.  Three  of  his  daugh 
ters  are  particularly  celebrated,  £gina,  Sala 
mis,  and  Ismene.  Apollod.  I,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c  12. 
-^Pam.  2,  r.  12. 

AsPA  [or  AspADlvA,]  a  town  of  Parthia, 
now  tspiDian. 

AsPAKiTHRES,  a  favourite  eunuch  of  Xer- 
xes, who  conspired  with  Artabanns  to  de- 
stroy the  king  and  the  royal  family,  &c.  Cte- 
Hat. 

AsPARAGlUK,  [a  town  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  4psus  or  Creixuta. 
about  34  miles  south  from  Dyrrachium.] 

AaPAsiA,  a  daugh* er  of  Hermotimus  of 
Fhocea,  famous  for  her  personal  charms  and 
elegance  She  was  priestess  of  the. sun,  mis- 
traM  to  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.  [Plutarch  and  Justin  relate  that 
when  Darius,  the  son  ^f  Artaxerxes,  was  de- 
clared his  succassor,  and,  according  to' the 
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c'lstomary  privilege  allowed  him,  asked  As- 
-afia  from  his  father,  this  female,  being  sl- 
owed to  make  her  election,  preferr^  the 
^on,  upon  which  Artaxerxes  made  ber  a 
riestess  of  Diana,  in  order  to  keep  her  (ron 
his  son,  who  thereupon  rebelled*  Bat  tlm 
story  is  not  generally  credited.]  She  was  call- 
eJ  Milto,  (i.  e.  Vermilion,)  on  account  oCtbe 
beauty  of  her  complexion.  w£/ian.  f^  &  IS, 

r..  1. — PluL  in  Artax. Another  woman, 

laughter  of  Axiochus,  bom  at  Miletua.  Slie 
cane  to  Athens,  where  she  taught  eloqoenoe, 
and  Socrates  was  proud  to  Im  antoog  her 
aoholars.  She  so  captivated  Pericles  by  hm 
mental  and  personal  accomplishments,  tbtt 
be  became  her  pupil,  and  at  last  took  her  for 
his  mistress  and  wife.  He  was  so  fond  of  bar, 
that  he  made  war  asainst  Samoe  at  her  imti- 
gation.  The  behaviour  of  Peridas  towards 
4spasia  greatly  corrupted  the  morals  of  the 
Athenians,  and  introduced  dissipation  andlit- 
ci  viousness  into  the  state.  She,  however,  pos- 
sessed the  merit  of  superior  exoalleooa  is 
mind  as  well  as  person,  and  her  instraoliffB 
helped  to  form  the  greatest  and  moatMa* 
quent  orators  of  Greece.  Some  bsive  Ma- 
founded  the  mistress  of  Pericles  with  Ai9»- 
sia  t><e  daughter  of  Hermotimus.     PHlL.Uk 

P'^ricL^quiniU.  11. The  wife  of  Xm^ 

phon  was  also  called  Aspasia,  i(  we  Mfow 
the  improper  interpretation  given  bj  HMft 
to  Cir.  de  Inv.  1,  c.  31. 

AsPASivs,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  m  lUbm 
2d  century,  whose  commentaries  oo  dittermmt 
subjects  were  highly  %ralued.^^-A  aof^Ual, 
who  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Adrian.  I 

AsPASTBS,  a  satrap  of  Carmanta*  i 
ed  of  infidelity  to  his  ti  ust  while  / ' 
was  in  the  east.     Cwri.  7,  c  20. 

AsPATHiNKfl,  one  of  the  seven  do 
of  Persia  who  conspired  against  the 
Smerdis,  Herodot.  3,  c.  70,  &c.— A 
Prexasp<»s.     td,  7. 

AsPKifDirs,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  I 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon.  Cie.  tn  I 
1 ,  c  20.    The  inhabitanU  sacrificed  ■■!■■  %a 
Venus. 

AsPHALTiTKS,  a  lake.  vid.  Mare  )iv»- 
tuum. 

Aspis,  [a  town  of  Hispania  Ta 
north-west  of  Ilicis,  which  lay  aboret 
thago-Nova  on  the  coast.   It  is  now  AtpOd^    ■■ 
\x\  island  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  oppoailiL&i^: 
hedus,  now  Pst/t-6etirum.]  ^  .  , 

AsPLXDOH,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  the  aj 

Midon.    He  gave  his  name  to  a  city  of  I , 

tia.  [north-east  of  Orchomenua,]  whaWkfa. 
habitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
//.  2,  V.  18.— Paw*.  9,  c38. 

AspoREsrs,  a  [district]  of  Asia 
near  Porg:amus,  wnero  the  mother  of 
gods  wa!*  worshipped,  and  called  A^ 
Strab.  13. 

AsBA.  a  town  Hn  the  island  of  Cepha]«riii»] 

AasARicvs,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  ^^ 
by  CalUrhoe.    He  was  father  to  Capy^ jj 
father  of  Anchises.    The  Trojans 
quently  called  the  descendants  of  i 
Gtn^  A89araei,^Homer,  IL  20.— ^'Irr.  < 
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J. ^Two  friexKit  of  ^Deai  in  the  RutaliaD 

war.     rif^.^8.10,v.  124. 

.\sflOftVS,  a  tonra  of  SicUj,  [iiorth-«Mt  of 

Kana. A  town  of  Macedonia,  in  Mygdo- 

nia.] 

Assos,  a  town  [of  Myna,  on  the  coast, 
west  of  Ackajnjttiom.    li  is  now  Auo.] 

AssTRiA,  [a  couDtiy  originally  of  tmall 
extent,  bnt  a/lerwards  gpre«tly  enlar2;ed.  I( 
was  bounded,  acrordin;  to  Ptolemy,  on  the 
aorth  by  part  of  Armenia,  and  Mount  Nipba- 
tet ;  no  tbe  west  by  the  Tigris ;  on  the  south 
by  $iiinaa ;  end  on  tbe  east  by  part  of  Me- 
do,  nnd  the  mountains  Choatra  and  Zagros. 
Tbe  eoimtry  within  these  limits  is  called  by 
some  of  tbe  ancienti  Adiabene,  and  by  others 
Atoria  or  Atyria.  As^ria  is  now  called 
KurdUtam',  from  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Cardaehi,  who  oecnpied  the  northern 
parts.!  The  Assyrian  empire  is  the  most  an- 
deot  m  tbe  world.  It  was  founded  by  Ni- 
nas or  Beloa,  B.  C.  9059.  according  to  some 
aathon,  and  lasted  till  the  reign  of  Sardaoa- 
paloi^  tbe  3lst  soyeretgn  since  Ninus,  B.  C 
890L  According  to  EoseMos,  it  flourished 
&r  IS40  years :  according  to  Justin,  1300 
years ;  biit  Hcrodotns  says  that  its  duration 
was  Bol  above  6  or  600  years.  Among  the 
didereBt  monardis  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
ScmiraBiis  greatly  distiogaished  herself,  and 
eitciided  the  booDdaries  of  her  dominions  as 
fiu-  af  JEJOnofU  and  Libya.  In  ancient  au- 
thors, tbe  Assyrians  arc  often  called  Syrians, 
aadtba  Syrians  Assyrians.  The  Assyrians 
smaied  Priaaa  ia  the  Tn^ao  war,  and  sent 
him  MennoB  wiAh  an  army.  The  king  of 
Assyria  fpeaeiaUy  styled  himself  king  of  kings, 
as  a  demoostration  ofhis  power  and  greatness, 
wid-  Syria.  Sirah.  UL—Uerodot,  1  and  2.— 
JutHn.  1.— P/as.  a,c  13  and26.— P/o/.  1,  c. 
2.— />«:  «.->«<te,  1,  c  2. 

[A9TA96a^M^  a  rirer  of  iEthiopia,  fiilline 
into  tbe  Nile.    It  is  now  called  the  Tocost^.  J 

AsTicos,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  [on  the  Si- 
a«a  AstaccBns,J  boilt  by  Astacns,  son  of  Nep- 
tune aad  CKtea,  or  rather  by  a  cobny  from 
Megara  and  Athens.  Lysimachus  destroyed 
it,  md  carried  tbe  inhabitants  to  the  town  of 
Kicdoedia,  which  was  then  lately   built. 

Pmn.^  c   12.— jfrrion.— «r«*.  17. A 

cityof  Acaroania.    Plin*  S. 

AcrirA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Betica,  [east 
of  Hispalia.  fiuned  for  its  rigorous  defence 
against  tbe  Bomans  A.  U.  C.  546.  It  is  now 
JSaf^a  La  ^H^]    ^^-  ^i  ^'  ^* 

AarlFVs,  a  river  of  iEthiopia,  falling  into 
tbe  HBfB*  I^Newthe  Jibawi.  It  flows  throagh 
Habia,  rinag  in  a  place  called  Coloe  Fains, 
or  Bohr  Dembea.  This  is  the  river  which 
Hr.  Brace misU>ok  lor  tbe  Nile.] 

ASTAATX,  a  powerfal  divinity  of  Syria. 
She  bada  fiuaons  tefl^>le  at  Hierapolis  in  Sy< 
ria,  vriiicb  was  served  by  300  priests,  who 
wcBa  always  employed  in  offering  sacrifices, 
[Ciecro  and  Soidas  suppose  her  to  be  one  ci 
the  few  Veanses  whom  tbe  larmer  enume 
rates.  Aeoordmg  to  Liaciaa,  she  was  the 
meoB.  Tbe  Sideaians  represented  her  un- 
der tbe  igare  of  a  baa  oovariag  her  young 


with  her  wings.  The  Astarte  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  was  exhibited  in  Phoenicia  with  a 
quiver  snd  arrows.  Among  the  Assyrians 
she  was  sometimes  termed  a  goddess,  and 
sometimes  a  god,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity 
of  gender  in  the  oriental  languages.]  Luci- 
an  tU  Ded  Sjfrtd.'^ic,  de  Xai,  />.  3,  c.  23. 

AsTiCR,  a  dexterous  arcber  of  (^Methone,] 
who  offered  his  service  to  Philip  kmg  oi  Ma- 
cedonia. Upon  being  slighted,  he  retired 
into  the  city,  and  aimed  an  arrow  at  Philip, 
who  pressed  it  with  a  siege.  The  arrow,  on 
which  was  written  [Kr^rut  ^Ktrtrm  BtLtmwt' 
/uer  yrtfxJTu  /it\t(A  struck  the  king's  eye»  and 
put  it  out ;  and  Philip,  to  return  the  pleasan- 
try, threw  back  tbe  same  arrow,  with  [a  mes- 
sage appended  to  it,  that  if  Philip  took  the 
town  he  would  hang  Aster.  The  conquer- 
or kept  his  word.] 

AsTfiRf  A,  a  daughter  of  Ceus,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  Phoebe,  daughter  of  CobIus  and 
Terra.  She  married  Parses,  son  of  Crios, 
by  whom  she  had  the  celebrated  Hecate. 
She  enjoyed  for  a  loog  time  the  favours  of  Ju- 
piter, under  tbe  form  of  an  eagle ;  but  falling 
under  his  displeasure,  she  was  changed  into 
a  quail, called  Ortyxhy  the  Greeks;  whence 
the  name  of  Ortj/giti,  given  to  that  island  ia 
the  Archipelago  where  she  retired,  [vid,  De- 
los.l     Ovid,  Met,  6,  hh.  4.— ICvgtn.  fab.  58. 

—Apellod.  1,  c.  2,  &C. A  town  of  Greece, 

whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Homer,  Jl.  2,  v.  782. One  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,who  married  Chsetus,  son  of 
Egyptus.  ^poilod,  2. One  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas,  mother  of  (Enomaus,  king  of 
Pisa.    Hygin,  lab.  250. 

AsTfiaJfoir  and  Ast^rIvs,  a  river  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, which  flowed  through  the  coun- 
try of  Argolis.  This  river  had  three  daugh- 
ters, EuboBa,  Prosymna,  and  Aorssa,  who 
QBrsed  the  goddess  Juno,  Pati«.  2,  c.  17.-^.* 
\  statuary,  son  of  .£schylus.  Paux.— A 
son  of  Minos  2cl,  king  of  Crete,  by  Pasiphae. 
He  was  killed  by  Theseus,  though  he  was 
thought  the  strongest  of  his  age.  ApoUodo- 
rus  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  fa- 
mous Minotaur.  According  to  some,  Aste- 
rion  was  son  of  Teutamus,  one  of  the  des- 
cendants of  iColut,  and  they  say  that  he  was 
sumamed  Jupiter  because  he  had  carried 
away  Europa,  by  whom  he  had  Minos  the 
Ist.    Diod,  ^.—ApoUod,  %.^Paut.  2,  c.  31. 

AsTBRdPE  and  Astxropka,  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  who  were  beloved  by  the  gods  and 
most  illustrious  heroes,  and  made  constella- 
tions after  death. A  daughter  of  PeUas, 

king  of  lolchos,  who  assisted  her  sisters  to  kill 
her  father,  whom  Medea  promised  to  re- 
store to  li^.  Her  grave,  Tand  those  of  her 
sisters,]  were  seen  in  Arcadia  in  the  time  of 
Paumnias^  8,  c  11. 

AsTKRusiuB,  a  mountain  at  the  sooth  of 
Crete. A  towo  of  Arabia  Felix. 

ASTidcHUS,  a  general  of  Lacednmon,  who 
conquered  the  Athenians  near  Cnidus,  and 
took  Phocea  and  Cums,  B.  C.  411. 

AsTaiBA,a  daughter  of  Astrsus,  king  ol 
Arcadia,  or,  according  toothers,  of  Titan, 
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Saturn's  brotherf  by  Aurora.  Some  make 
her  daughter  of  Jupiter  aod  Themis,  and 
others  consider  her  the  same  aa  Rhea,  wife 
of  Saturn.  She  was  called  Justice^  of  which 
virtue  she  was  the  g^oddess.  She  lived  upon 
the  earth,  as  the  poets  mention,  during^  the 
g^olden  ag;e,  which  is  often  called  the  age  of 
Astrffia ;  but  the  wickedness  and  impiety  of 
mankind  droire  her  to  heaven  in  the  brazen 
and  iron  ages,  and  she  was  placed  among  the 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,  under  the  name 
of  Virgo.  She  is  represented  us  a  virgin,  with 
a  stem  but  majestic  countenance,  holding  a 
pair  of  scales  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the 
ether.  Stnet.  in  Odav. — Ovid,  Met,  1,  v. 
149.*-^ra/.  1.  Phtmom,  v.  98.— ffeiiorf.— 
Theog, 

.AsTRiBDS,  [a  river  of  iVfacedonia,  passing 
by  Beroea,  and  falling  into  the  Erigon  above 
Pell  a.     It  is  now  the  yUirina.'] 

AsTir,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  city^ 
generally  applied,  by  way  of  distinction,  to 
Athens,  which  was  the  most  capital  city  of 
Greece.  The  word  urbs  is  applied  with  the 
same  meaning  of  superiority  to  Rome,  and 
^-oAic  to  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  as 
also  to  Troy. 

AsTdRA,  a  small  river  and  village  of  La 
tiam,  [near  the  coast,  below  Antium.  In  the 
neighbourhood  was  a  villa  of  Cicero,  to  which 
he  retired  from  the  proscription  of  Antony, 
an^  whence  he  proposed  to  transport  himself 
•at  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies,  vid.  Cice- 
ro.] 

A8Ti}RBS,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  [lying  west  and  south-west  of  theCaU' 
tabri.  They  occupied  the  eastern  half  of 
modem  Asturiaa^  thegreater  part  6f  the  king- 
dom ofLeon^  and  the  northern  half  of  Paltn- 
eta.  Their  capital  was  Asturica  Augusta, 
now  *^siorga.] 

AstyAgs,  a  daughter  of  HypMus,  who 
married  Periphas,  by  whom  she  had  some 
children,  among  whom  was  Antion,  the  fa- 
ther of Ixion. 

AsttAoes/sou  of  Cyaxares,  was  the  last 
king  of  Media.  He  was  father  to  Mandane, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  an 
ignoble  person  of  Persia,  because  he  was  told 
by  a  dream  that  his  daughter's  ton  would  dis- 
possess him  of  his  crown.  From  such  a  mar- 
riage he  hoped  that  none  bat  mean  and  igno- 
rant children  could  be  raised  ;  but  he  was 
disappointed,  and  though  he  had  exposed  his 
daughter  *s  son  by  the  effects  of  a  second  dream, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  crown  by  his  grandson, 
after  a  reign  of  36  years.  Astyages  Was  very 
cruel  and  oppressive  ;  and  Harpag^s,  one  oif 
his  officers,  whose  son  he  had  wantonly  mur- 
dered, encouraged  Mandane^s  son,  who  was 
called  Cyras,  to  take  up  arms  against  his 
grandfather,  and  he  conquered  him  and  took 
Sim  prisoner,  559  B.  C.  Xenophon,  in  his  Cy- 
ropsdia,  relates  a  different  story,  and  asserts 
that  Cyrus  and  Astyages  lived  in  the  mo«t 
undiatarbed  friendship  together.  [  But  Xen- 
ophon's  work  is  a  mere  historical  romance, 
containing  far  more  of  fiction  than  true  narra- 
five.l     Jwiifh  J,  c.  4,  &c. — Herodof.   1,  c. 
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74,  75,  &c A  grammarian  vho  wrote  a 

commentary  on  CaTlimachus. 

AsttAnax,  a  son  of  Hector  and  Androma- 
che. He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks 
besieged  Troy ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken 
his  mother  saved  him  in  her  arms  from  the 
flames.  Ulysses,  who  was  afiraid  lest  the 
yonng  prince  should  inherit  the  virtues  of  his 
father,  and  one  day  avenge  the  ruin  of  his 
country  upon  the  Greeks,  seized  bini«  and 
threw  him  down  from  the  walla  of  Troy. 
According  to  Euripides,  he  was  killed  by 
Menelaus ;  and  Seneca  says,  that  Pjrrfaoi, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  put  him  to  death.  Hec- 
tor had  given  him  the  name  of  Scamandrnis; 
but  the  Trojans,  [out  of  gratitude  to  the  &- 
ther,  their  chief  defender,  and  as  a  compli- 
tnent  to  his  valour,  called  the  son  AstTanax, 
or  the  prince  of  the  city.]  Homer,  li.  6,  v. 
^00, 1.  22,  V.  500.— fTrg.  w5Bn.  2,  v.  457, 1. 3, 

V.  489.— Orirf.  Met.  13,  v.  415. A  writer 

in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

AsttdAu AS,  an  Athenian,  pupil  to  bo- 
crates.  He  wrote  240  tragedies,  of  whkh 
only  15  obtained  the  poetical  prize.  A  Mi- 
lesian, three  times  victorious  at  Olympia. 
He  was  famous  for  his  8tren|;tfa,  as  w^  as 
for  his  voracious  appetite.  He  was  dnce  in- 
vited to  a  feast  by  king  Ariobarzanes,  aad  he 
ate  what  had  been  prepared  for  nine  perM»s. 

Athtn.  10. Two  tragic  writers  bore  the 

same  name,  one  of  whom  was  disciple  to  So- 
crates.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

AsttdAmia,  or  Asttaoahia,  daog-hter 
of  Amyntor,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia, 
married  Acastus  son  of  Pelias,  who  was 
king  of  lolchos.  She  became  enamoorad  of 
Peleus,  son  of  £acus,  who  had  visited  faec 
husband*8  court ;  and  becaoise  he  refused  to 
gratify  her  passion,  she  aocaaed  him  of  at- 
tempting her  virtue*  Acastus  readily  be- 
lieved his  wife's  accusation;  bat  as  he  woold 
not  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  by  paaish- 
inghis  guest  with  instant  death,  he  waited 
for  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  dissembled 
his  resentment.  At  last  they  went  in  a  hmit- 
ing  party  to  mount  Pelion,  where  Peleus  was 
tied  to  a  tree,  by  order  of  Acastnt,  that  he 
might  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Japtter 
was  moved  at  the  innocence  of  Peleus,  vnd 
sent  Vulcan  to  deliver  him.  When  Peleus 
was  set  at  liberty,  he  marched  with  an  «f«iy 
against  Acastus,  whom  he  dethrooedi  «nd 
punished  with  death  the  cruel  and  false  Aaty- 
damia.  She  is  called  by  some  Hip|wlyte, 
and  by  others  Cretheis.   Jpolhd.  3,  a.  vL — 

Finder,  Mem,  4. A  daughter  of  Oraitiaius, 

carried  away  by  Hercules,  by  whom  shalttd 
Tlepolemus.     Ovid.  Heroid.  9,  v.  50. 

AsTYLUS,  one  of  the  eentaars,  who  bad 
the  knowledge  of  futurity.  He  advised  his 
brothers  not  to  make  war  against  the  La^- 
thse.    Ovid.  Met,  12,  v.  338. 

AsTTPAL^A,  [one  of  the  Cydades,  tootb- 
east  of  the  island  of  Cos.  According  to  Cioe- 
ro,  divine  honours  were  rendered  bare  to 
Achilles.  It  was  called  Pyrrha  when  the  Ca- 
rians  possessed  it,  and  afterwards  Pylsea.  Its 
name  Astypalsea  is  said  to  have  been  detiv- 
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•d  from  lb«t  of  •  sitter  of  Europe.  It  wis 
«lfiOcanedThe6ii-timpcxa,  or,  the  table  of  the 
God*,  becauM  its  Mil  was  fertfle,  aod  almost 
eoaiMlIed  with  flowers.  It  is  now  Strnpo- 
JiaJ]    Pmus,  7.  c  4.— 5/f«6.  14. 

[AsTTKA  or  AsTT ROH,  a  villa^  of  Troas, 
near  noaot  Ida,  oear  which  was  a  grove  sa- 

rrad  to  Diana  Astyraene. A  towno  f  Mo- 

lis. Another  in  Phaeoicia.] 

Afif  CHU,  a  king:  of  Eg^ypt,  who  succeeded 
Mjetraiiu,  and  made  a  law,  that  whoever 
berrowad  money  nost  deposit  his  father^s 
body  m  the  bajidi  of  bis  creditors,  as  a  pledge 
of  Im  proouae  of  payment.  He  bailt  a  mag- 
nificent pyramid.    Htrodoi.  S,  o.  136. 

ATinuLCft,  [a  wind  which  was  frequent  in 
ApvUa,  and  Yery  destroetive  to  the  prodac- 
tiona  of  th«  earth,  wtiicfa  it  scorcheU  or  wi- 
thered op.  It  is  the  same  with  the  modern 
Since;}  JJormt.  I,  SmI.  5,  ▼.  78. 

Ar^Bf  SIS,  a  moontain  in  Rhodes,  where 
JapiCer  hmd  a  temple,  whence  he  was  snr- 
named  Atabyrios.  [Ancient  fables  speak  of 
braMB  oxen  at  this  place,  which  by  their 
beOowmgaaBDonnced  approaching  calamity. 
The  meaning  of  the  fable  is  said  to  have 
been,  tbat  tbe  priests  of  this  temple  pretend- 
ed to  be  poasessed  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.] 

fATACAJCi,  n  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
sestb  aixl  sonth-east  of  tbe  Volsca;  I'ectos- 
agea.  They  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  A  tax 
or  jfu^  vkenoe  their  name.  Their  capital 
was  Narh^  now  A  ar6ofinf .  ] 

AtalaCta,  a  daogfater  of  Schoenens  king 
of  Scynn.  Aoeordiag  to  some,  she  was  the 
dsBi^leT  of  lasns  or  lasias,  by  Clymene  ; 
but  otbera  any  tint  Menalion  was  her  father. 
Tbb  moertainty  of  not  rightly  knowing  the 
name  of  .bar  iktber  has  led  the  my  tbologisb 
iaCo  error,  aod  some  have  maintained  that 
there  were  two  persons  of  that  name,  though 
tbcir  BOppoaition  is  groundless.  Atalanta 
was  bom  in  Arcadia,  uid,  according  to  Ovid, 
sbe  determined  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy ; 
bnt  ber  beauty  gained  her  many  admirers^ 
and  to  free  herself  from  their  importuoities, 
she  proposed  to  nm  a  race  with  them.  They 
were  to  run  witboat  arms,  and  she  was  to 
carry  n  dart  in  her  hand.  Her  lovers  were 
to  start  first,  end  whoever  arrived  at  the  goal 
beCsre  ber,  Wonld  be  made  her  husband ;  but 
ail  tboae  whom  she  overtook,  were  to  be  kill- 
ed by  tbe  dart  with  which  she  had  armed  her 
sbH  As  she  was  almost  invincible  in  runniog, 
many  of  ber  suitors  perished  in  the  attempt, 
tJB  Hippomenes  the  son  of  Macareus  pro- 
pasad  biflBself  as  her  admirer.  Venus  had 
presented  bim  with  three  golden  apples  frum 
tbe  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  or,  according  to 
s<bert,from  an  orchard  in  Cyprus;  aod  as 
aeoaas  he  bad  started  in  the  course,  he  aK 
foHy  threw  down  the  apples  at  some  distance 
miefram  tbe  other.  While  Atalanta,  charm 
ad  at  the  sigbt,  stopped  to  gather  the  apples. 
Hippnaenes  hastened  on  his  course,  arrived 
inlal  tbegoaUandobtained  Atalanta  in  mar 
viage.  Tbese  two  fond  lovers,  in  the  impa- 
timce  of  eoosnannating  their  nuptials,  enter 
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ed  the  temple  of  Cybele;  and  the  g^dess 
was  so  offended  at  their  impiety,  and  at  the 
profanation  of  her  house,  that  she  changed 
them  into  two  lions.  Apollodorus  says  that 
Atalanta 's  father  was  desirous  of  raising  male 
issue,  and  that  therefore  she  was  exposed  to 
wild  lieasts  as  soon  as  born.  She  was,  how- 
ever, suckled  by  a  fihe-bear,and  preserved  by 
shepherds.  She  dedicated  her  lime  to  hunt- 
ing, and  resolved  to  live  in  celibacy.  She 
killed  two  centaurs,  Flyleus  and  Rhieecus,  who 
attempted  her  virtue.  She  was  present  at 
the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which 
she  first  wounded,  and  she  received  the  head 
as  a  present  from  Meleager,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her.  She  was  also  at  the  games 
instituted  in  honour  of  Pelias,  where  she  con- 
quered Peleus ;  and  when  her  father,  to  whom 
»be  bad  been  restored,  wished  her  to  marry, 
she  consented  to  give  herself  to  him  who 
could  overcome  her  in  running,  as  has  been 
said  above.  She  had  a  son  called  Partheno- 
pssus,  by  Hippomenes.  Hyginus  says  that 
that  son  was  the  fruit  of  her  love  with  Me- 
leager :  and  ApoUodorns  sajrs,  she  had  him 
by  Milaniom,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the 
god  Mars.  [rtd.  Meleager.]  ApdUod.  1,  c. 
8, 1.  3,  c.  9,  &c.— Ptfws.  1,  c.  36,  45,  &c— 
Hvgtii.fab.99, 174, 185.270.— ^/ian.  V.U. 
\3,^Diod.  4  — Orirf.  Met,  8,feb.  4, 1. 10,  fab. 
1 1  — Euripid.  m P^oniw. —^An  island  near 
Euboea  and  Locris.     Paut, 

Ataraittks.  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  days* 
journey  from  the  Garamantes.  There  was 
in  their  country  a  hill  of  salt  with  a  fountain 
of  sweet  water  upon  it.  [Some  editions  read 
AtlanteM^  among  others  that  of  Schweighaeu- 
ser ;  Valckenaer  and  Laroher,  however,  are 
of  opinion,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  nation 
distinct  from  the  Atlantes.]  Herodot.  4,  c.  184. 

Atarb£chis,  [a  city  of  Egypt,  sacred  t6 
Venus,  in  one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Del- 
ta called  Prosopitis.l 

AtargAtis^  or  [At£RGatis,  called  also 
Derceto,  a  goddess  of  the  Syrians,  supposed 
to  be  the  mother  of  Serairamis.  She  was  re- 
presented with  the  face  and  breasts  of  a  wo- 
man, but  the  rest  of  her  body  resembled  a 
fifh.  .  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Astarte.  Some  maintain  that  she  was  the 
same  not  only  with  Astarte,  but  with  Venus, 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  celestial  Venus  of  the 
Assyrians.] 

Atarka,  [a  town  of  Mysia,  on  the  coast 
opposite  to  Lesbos.  It  was  a  village  in  Pli- 
oy*s  lime  :  D'Anville  calls  it  Atarneus.] 

Atas  and  Athas,  a  youth  of  wonderful 
velocity,  who  is  said  to  have  run  75  miles  be- 
tween noon  and  the  evening.  Martial,  4,  ep. 
19— P/m.  7. 

Atax,  now  Audf^  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
falling  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.   Mela^  2. 

Ate,  the  goddess  of  all  evil,  and  daughter 
of  Jupiter.  She  raised suob  jealousy  and  se^ 
dition  in  heaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupi- 
ter dragged  her  away  by  the  hair,  and  ba- 
nished her  for  ever  from  heaven,  and  sen*  her 
to  dwell  on  earth,  where  che  incited  raa»* 
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kind  to  wickedness,  and  sowed  commotions 
among^  them.  Homer*  11.  19.  She  is  the  same 
as  the  Discord  of  the  Latins. 

Atkixa,  a  town  of  Campania,  [south- 
west of  Capaa,]  famous  for  a  splendid  am- 
phitheatre, where  interludes  were  fir«t  ex- 
hibited, and  thence  called  Atellans  Fabulse. 
[These  were  a  kind  of  Latin  farces.  They 
became  in  time  so  licentious  and  impudent, 
that  the  senate  was  obliged  to  suppress  them, 
vid.  Osci.]    Jtw,  6. 

Athamahss,  an  ancient  people  of  Epirus^ 
who  existed  long  t>efore  the  Trojan  war,  and 
still  preserved  their  name  and  customs  in  the 
age  of  Alexander.  [Athamaiiia  is  placed  by 
D*Anville  between  Pindus  on  the  east  and  a 
parallel  chain  on  the  west.]  Ooid,  Met.  iSt'v 
31 1  — Slrab.  l.-^Plin.  2,  c.  \02.^kkla,  2,c.  3. 

AthImas,  a  king  of  Thebes  in  Bosotia,  was 
son  of  ^olus.  He  married  Themisto,  whom 
tome  call  Nephele,  and  Pindar,  Derootioe, 
and  by  her  he  had  Phryxos  and  Helle.  Some 
time  after, on  pnretence  that  Nephele  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  madness,  he  married  Ino,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two 
tons,  Learehus  and  Melicerta.  Ino  became 
jealous  of  the  children  of  Nephele,  because 
they  were  to  ascend  their  father's  throne  in 
preference  to  her  own,  therefore  she  reserved 
to  destroy  them ;  but  they  escaped  from  her 
fury  to  Colch is, on  a  golden  ram.  (md.  Phryx- 
us  and  ArgonautsB.)  According  to  the  Greek 
scholiast  on  Lycophron,  v.  ^,  Ino  attempt- 
ed te  destroy  the  com  of  the  country  ;  and, 
as  if  it  were  the  consequence  of  divine  yen- 
geanee,  the  soothsayer,  at  her  instigation,  told 
Athamas,  that  before  the  earth  would  yield 
her  usual  increase,  he  must  sacrifice  one  of 
the  children  of  Nephele  to  the  gods.  The 
credulous  father  led  Phryxus  to  the  altar, 
^hare  he  was  saved  by  Nephele.  The  pros- 
perity of  Ino  was  displeasing  to  Juno,  and 
more  particularly  because  she  was  descended 
from  Venus.  The  goddess^  therefore,  sent 
Tifiphone,  one  of  the  furies,  to  the  house  of 
Athamas,  who  became  inflamed  with  suoh 
ludden  fury,  that  he  took  Ino  to  be  a  lioness, 
and  her  two  children  to  be  whelps.  In  this 
fit  of  madness  he  snatched  Learehus  from  her, 
and  kiUed  him  against  a  wall ;  upon  which 
Ino  fled  with  Melicerta,  and  with  him  in  her 
arms,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  a 
high  rock,  and  was  changed  into  a  sea  deity 
After  this,  Athamas  recovered  the  use  of  his 
senses  ;  and  as  he  was  without  children,  he 
adopted  Coronus  and  Aliartos,  the  sons  of 
Thersander  his  nephew.  Hygin.  fab.  1,  9,  5, 
tdQ.-^poUod.  I,  c.  7  and  d.^Ooid.  Met.  4, 
V.  467,  &c.  Fast.  6,  v.  489— Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

ATKAMANTaDES,  a  patronymic  of  Meli- 
certa, Phryxus,  or  Helle,  children  of  Atha- 
mas.    Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  319.  Fast.  4,  v.  903. 

Athavasios,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  sofleriogi,  and  the  determin- 
ed opposition  he  maintained  against  AriusnnJ 
his  doctrine.  His  writings,  which  were  nume- 
rous, and  some  of  which  liave  perished,  con- 
tain a  defence  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 
the  divaitf  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  and  an  apology  to  Constantme.  The 
creed  which  bears  iSs  name,  is  suppoivd  by 
some  not  to  be  his  composition.  £lt  ia  aow 
generally  allowed  not  to  have  been  bis.  Dr. 
Walerland  supposes  it  was  made  by  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Aries.  It  was  first  printed  in  Ofvek 
in  1540,  and  several  times  afterwards,  tolC7l. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  Ibis  cfmtd 
was  ever  received  by  the  Greek  aiwl  OrieB- 
tal  churches  :  in  America  the  Epiaeopal 
church  has  rejected  it.  As  to  its  toatter,  it 
is  given  as  a  summary  of  the  trii«  oi^bodox 
(aith  :  unhappily,  however,  it  has  prbved  a 
fruitful  source  of  unprofitable  coatroTemr.J 
Athanasius  died  2d  May,  373  A.  D.  alter  M- 
ing  the  archiepiscopal  chair  47  yean,  and 
leading  alternately  a  life  of  exile  and  of  tri- 
umph. The  latest  [and  best]  editioo  of  Iub 
works  is  that  of  the  benedictines,  3  vole,  ^l 
Paris,  1698.  [This  b  the  edition  of  the  leaiii- 
ed  Montfaucon.] 

Ath£nr,  the  name  of  Miacrva  mm^og  tbe 
Greeks  ;  and  also  among  the  EgyptisBS,  be- 
fore Ceorops  had  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  into  Greece.    Pout.  1»  c  £. 

Atbeitjb,  a  celebrated  city  of  Attiea, 
founded  about  1566  years  before  the  ehrielia a 
era  by  Cecrops  and  an  Egyptain  eoloo  j.  It 
was  called  Cecropia  from  its  founder*  aad  af- 
terwards AthetUB  kk  honour  of  Mlnerra,  who 
bad  obtained  the  right  of  giving  it  a  nuoe  fai 
preference  to  Neptune.  [It  was  first  called 
Athtns  in  the  reign  of  Ereofatiiomiis.  Tbe 
town  was  first  ereeted  on  the  eiunnJt  of  a 
high  rock,  probably  as  a  proteetik  ngainst 
attacks  from  the  sea.  Afterwards^  when  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  inemaeA,  tbe 
whole  plain  was  filled  with  haUdingt,  whUb 
were  called  from  their  situation,  •  tt^imm  w«xfr| 
or,  the  lower  city ;  and  Cecropia  wae  theo 
named  i  «re  ro^^, or,  As^e-sAiTf  the  npperei- 
ty.  ]  It  wasgoverned  t)^  1 7  kings,'ia4he fisUew- 
ing  order : — after  a  reign  of  SOycan,  Ceerifii 
was  succeeded  by  Craoaus,  who  beg^aa  to 
reign  1506  B.  C. ;  Amjdiictyon,  1497 ;  Brieli- 
thonius,  1487  ;  Pandion,  1437 ;  Eriehthetta, 
1397  ;  Cecrops  Sd,  1347 ;  Pandion  dd,  1307; 
iEgenus,  1283;  Theseus,  188S;  Meneatbevs, 
IS05;  Demophoon,  1182;  Oxyates,  1149; 
Aphides,  1137;  Thymoetes,  1186;  Melaa. 
thus,  1 1S8 ;  and  Codrus,  1091,  who  wob  kflt* 
ed  after  a  reign  of  21  years.  The  history  «f 
the  twelve  first  of  these  monarohs  i»  mmAf 
fabulous.  After  the  death  of  Codrus,  tbeoMi^ 
uarchical  power  was  abolished,  and  the  stHto 
was  governed  by  13perpetual,and,  3l7y«M« 
after,  by  7  decenniaJ,  and  lastly,  B.  C.  CM, 
after  an  nnarchy  of  3  years,  by  annual  a»- 
gistrates,  called  arohons.  [vuf.  Archontea.] 
Under  this  democracy,  the  Athenians  aigea* 
lized  themtelves  by  their  valoar  in  tlie  field, 
their  munificence,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  art?.  They  were  deemed  so  powerfid 
by  the  Persians,  that  Xerxes,  when  beinw4- 
ed  Greece,  cbiefiy  directed  bis  arms  againC 
Athens,  which  he  took  and  burnt.  Their 
military  eharaoter  was  chiefly  displayed  ia 
the  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Salaasie,  of  Pla» 
tsoa,  and  of  Mycale.  After  these  immortsdvic- 
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toiiet,  tiMy  roeeio  cooMqatnee  Mid  dignky. 
»iid  they  demtiiM  the  raperiority  in  the  Rf- 
fain  of  Greeet.    The  town  wai  rebuilt  and 
emhcUifbcd  by  Tbemistodet,  and  a  new  and 
nafntfeent  barboor  erected,     [vid.  Pirsus.] 
Thar  Mcdta  Bade  them  arrogant,  and  the> 
naed  eoalrations  among  the  neighbouring 
t(ftt«,tbattbey  might  aggrandize  themselves 
byibtir  Itll.  The  luxury  and  intemperance, 
which  btd  been  kmg  axeliided  from  the  city  by 
(b«ailatarylainof  their  ooontrymeo  Draco 
iiKl8olaii,eraeped  by  degrees  among  all  ranks 
of  peoflf,  and  tooii  after  all  Greeee  anited  to 
(iestrey  that  city  which  elaimed  a  sovereign 
power  over  all  the  rest    Th«  Pelopoimesia  n 
war,  tbovgh  at  first  a  private  quarrel,  wa? 
Meo  CMBcated  inte  an  aniversal  war ;  and 
the  arms  of  all  the  itatea  of  Peloponnesus, 
(nrf.  PdepaoDtsiaeuai  Bellam,)  were  direct- 
ed a^aiast  Atheos,  which,  after  28  years  of 
■iArtaaeaad  Uoodshed,  was  taken the24th 
April,  m  yean  before  the  christian  era,  by 
Lynndwr.    After  this,  the  Athenians  were 
opprsMd  by  90  tyrants,  and  for  «  while  la- 
hoorsd  under  the  weight  of  their  own  cala- 
■ihsL   [sitf.  Thrasybttlm.]    They  recover- 
ftlwMlhiag  of  their  vaual  spirit  in  the  age 
of  WUp,  and  boMly  opposed  his  ambitious 
rwn;  bttt  their  short-lived  eA>rts  were  not 
«f  gmt  larvice  to  the  interestB  of  Greoce, 
lid  thsy  fell  inte  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
B.  C  38.   Hie  AtheniaBs  have  been  admir- 
•^■»U«6*  fer  their  love  of  ttberty,  and 
tor  the  great  mea  that  were  bom  among 
thm;  fa«t  fevoer  here  was  attended  with 
to^  tad  there  are  veiy  few  inatantses  in 
T  ™**y  ^  Athens,  that  eea  prove  that  the 
momf  and  fitaiy  of  the  people  did  not  pro- 
MMte  sad  (btorbthe  peSMse  of  the  man  who 
■MfcOfbtlhwr  batUea,  and  exposed  His  life 
mthiMMeofhiseiMmtry.     Perhaps,  iiol 
*f*Vlicfty  in  the  world  oen  boast  in  such 
'*■*>?•«•  of  time,  of  sach  a  namber  of 
«"T*«rtrio«s  citiMna,  eqaally  celebrated 
r.r*  *«»ity,  their  learning,  and  their 
■Jggthililiei.    The  Romans,  in  the  more 
PJJjJ*  Vi  of  their   repablio,  sent  their 
2|J»tofcish  their  education  at  Athens, 
Jyy^  ^  learning,  while  they  des- 
■"  »  niilitiry  character  of  the  inhabit- 
S  rtpiitation  the  Athenian  jcbools 
Id  under  Socrates  and  Plato,  was 
I  by  their    degenernte    ami    les? 
tecesrors;  and  they  flouriahed  with 
li  la^lre,  till  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
I  sappressed,  with  the  Roman  con- 
Hto  philosophical  meetings   of  the 
It  has  been  said  by  Plutarch,  that 
I  n»n  whom  Athens  produced  were 
tjuiland  equitable  in   the  world; 
Its  had  citizens  could  not  be  suriJaija- 
Mge  or  country,  for  iheir  irapiety, 
fei  or  cruelties.    Their  criminals 
»  put  to  death   by  drinkinjEf  the 
"  '  ancients,  to  distin- 

l  peculiar  manner. 
tyes  of  Greece,  the 
•  world,  the  com - 
r  The  AtheniHm 
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thought  themselves  the  most  ancient  nation 
of  Greece,  and  supposed  themselves  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  Attica,  for  which  reason 
they  were  called  «vTe;^d-«rsc  produced  from 
the  iame  earth  which  they  inhabited,  ynymtf 
som  of  the  earthy  and  rrmyif  gratshoppert. 
They  sometimes  wore  golilen  grasshoppers  in 
their  hair  as  badges  of  honour,  to  distiugaish 
them  from  other  people  of  later  origin  and 
less  noble  extraction,  because  those  insects 
are  supposed  to  be  sprung  from  the  ground. 
[The  Athenians  appear  to  have  called  them- 
selves Autocthones,  from  the  fact  of  their 
country  having  never,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Pelasgi,  been  held  for  any  length  of  time 
by  a  foreign  tribe.]  The  number  of  men 
able  to  bear  arms  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of 
Cecrops  was  compated  at  20,000^  and  there 
appeared  no  considerable  augmentation  in 
the  more  civilized  age  of  i'encles ;  bat  in 
the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereas  there  were 
fbund  S1,000  citizens,  10,000  foreigners,  and 
40,000  slaves  Among  the  numerous  tem- 
ples mid  poblio  edifices  none  was  mere  cele- 
brated than  that  of  iViinerva,  which,  after  be- 
ing burnt  by  the  Persians,  was  rebuilt  by 
Pericles,  with  the  finest  marble,  and  still  ex- 
ists a  venerable  monument  of  the  hero's  pa- 
triotism, and  of  the  abilities  of  the  archi* 
tect.  Cie-  ad  Attic  in  Verr.  k-c—Thucyd. 
1,  &c. — Juttin,  2,  &c. — Diocf.  13,  &c. — ^- 
Itan,  V,  H. — Plin,  7,  c.  66. — Xerwp.  Memo^ 
rob — PhUAn  vilis,&c,'-^8irab.  9,Sic.~Paur. 
l,&c.— Faf.  Max.—Liv.  31,  &c.— C.  Jfep. 
in  MiU.  kc.-^Poljfb.^Paierctii. 

Athkitjba,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens 
m  honour  of  Minerva.  One  of  them  wni 
called  PanutheniFa^  and  the  other  Chaicea ; 
for  an  acooant  of  which  see  those  words. 

ATHEViBVM,  a  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to 
M  inervB,  [or,  more  properly,  set  apart  for  the 
exercises  over  which  she  presided,]  where 
the  poets,  philosophers,  and  rhetoricians  ge- 
nerally declaimed  and  repeated  their  compo- 
sitions. It  was  public  to  all  the  professors  of 
the  liberal  arts.  The  same  thing  was  adopt- 
ed at  Rome  by  Adrian,  who  made  a  public 
building  for  the  same  laudable  purposes. 
[  The  ancient  Athensea  were  in  the  form  of 
amphitheatres.]. 

AruENJEVSt  a  Greek  cosmographer. 

A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Cilicia  in  the 

time  of  Augustus.     Strab. A  Spartan  sent 

by  his  countrymen  to  Athens,  to  settle  the 

peace  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. A 

grammarian  of  Nauoratis,  who  composed  an 
elegant  and  miscellaneons  work,  called  Deip* 
nosophistot^  replete  with  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting reii.arks  and  anecdotes  of  the  man- 
oers  of  the  ancients,  and  likewise  valuable 
for  the  scattered  pieces  of  ancient  poetry  it 
preserves.  [The  fable  of  the  work  is  as  fol- 
lows :  A  great  namber  of  learned  men,  among 
whom  we  find  the  celebrated  Galen,  assem- 
ble at  the  table  of  Larenslus,  a  liberal  and 
wealthy  Roman,  where  they  bestow  as  largo 
a  portion  of  erudition  upon  every  part  of 
the  entertainment  as  the  memory  or  common- 
place book  of  the  author  could  supply-   The 
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number  of  theatrical  pieces  alone  wbiofa 
Atheoein  appears  to  have  consulted  in  com- 
piling  bis  work,  was  probably  not  less  than 
2000:  the  middle  Comedy  furnished  bim 
with  800  of  these.  Athensus  declares  him- 
self a  little  posterior  to  the  poet  Oppian, 
which  fixes  the  time  when  he  flourished  at 
about  the  be^inning^  of  the  3d  century  of  the 
christian  era.  His  work  has  been  the  pr^ 
of  successive  oompilersi  furnishing  abundant 
materials  to  JGlian ;  the  idea  and  form,  of 
bis  Saturnalia  to  Macrobius ;  and  much  of 
his  learning  to  Eustathius.  A  sinrle  manu 
script  is  all  that  remains,  exdusiye  of  an 
abridgment  of  the  work,  whose  age  is  un- 
certain. This  manuscript  was  brought  from 
Greece  by  Cardinal  Bessarion.  After  his 
death  it  passed  to  St.  Mark*s  library  at  Ve 
nice,  and  from  thence,  during  the  successes 
of  the  French,  was  carried  to  Paris.  There 
are  many  copies  of  it  in  Europe.  It  wants  the 
first  two  books,  the  beginning  -of  the  3d«  a 
few  leaves  of  the  11th,  and  part  of2  leaves  of 
the  15tb  book.  This  deficiency  has  been  in 
part  supplied  by  the  abridgment :  but  the 
text,  especially  the  poetical  part,  still  remain 
in  a  very  unsettled  state,  owing  to  the  want 
of  npore  manuscripts.]  Athensus  wrote, 
besides,  an  history  of  Syria  and  other  works, 
now  lost.  Hedied  A.  D.194.  The  best  edi- 
tions  of  his  werks  are  that  of  Causa ubpn,  fol. 
2  Tols.  Lugd.  1612,  by  far  superior  to  the  edi- 
tions of  1595  and  1657,  [and  thatof  Sobweig- 
haeuser,  Argentorati,  1801-7,  in  14  vols.  8vo.] 
——A  brother  of  king  Ettmenes  2d,  famous 

for  his  paternal  afiisction. [A  roathemati- 

oian,  who  flourished  B.  C.  200;  his  country 
is  not  known.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  ma- 
chines of  war,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Collection  of  Ancient  Mathematicians,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1693,  in  fol.] A  physici- 
an of  Cilicia,  in  the  age  of  Pliny,  who  made 
beat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  air,  the  elements, 
instead  of  the  four  commonly  received. 

ATHBVAOdRAS,  a  christian  philosopher,  [a 
native  of  Athens,  and  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,]  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  resurrection,  and  an  apology 
for  the  christians,  still  extant.  He  died  A.  U. 
1 77.    The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 

Dechair,  8vo.  Oxon.  1706. The  romance 

of  Theagenes  and  Cbaris  is  falsely  asciibed 
to  him.  [This  romance  was  the  production 
of  a  Frenchman  named  Mariin  Fftmie.  It 
was  published  in  1599  and  1612  in  French, 
and  purported  to  be  a  translation  from  a 
Greek  manuscript  brought  from  the  east. 
No  such  manuscript  ever  existed.] 

ATHRjrloif,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  108 
B.C.— —(A  Greek  historical  painter,  who 
flourished  B.  C  300.] 

Atbkkodorus,  a  philosopher  intimate 
with  Augustus,  [bom  at  Cana  near  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia.]  The  emperor  often  profited  by 
his  lessons,  and  was  advised  by  him  alwayi 
to  i;epeat  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet before  be  gave  vay  to  the  impulse  of 
anger.  [Zosimus  attributes  the  mild  plan 
of  government  adopted  by  Augustus  to  the 
110 


influence  of  the  counsels  of  Atheaodoroa.} 
Athenodorns  died  in  his  82d  year,  mudi  Isk- 
mented  by  his  countrymen,  [for  whom  ha  had 
obtained  many  favours  from  Auguataa,  es- 
pecially relief  from  some  of  the  tases  Igf 
which  they  were  oppressed.]     Suei.  A 

poet  who  wrote  comedy,  tragedy,  and  el^gj, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander.  P/u/.  in  ^iex-  ■ 
[A  stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus,  a  native,  as 
is  thought,  of  Pergamus.  He  was  keeper  of 
the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  the  iDtimate 
fneud  of  Cato  of  Utica,  by  whom  be  waa  pre- 
vailed  upon  to  take  anaetive  part  in  the  war 
which  the  latter  had  undertaken  for  the  res- 
toration of  Bx>man  freedom.  He  died  wilh 
Cato,  according  to  Strabo.] 

ATHisis,  now  Adigt^  a  river  of  Ciaalpioe 
Gaul,  [rising  in  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  and  &Uiii^ 
into  the  Adriatic,  north  of  the  Po.]  Virg, 
JEn.  9»  V.  680. 

Atbos,  [a  mountain  in  the  district  Cfael- 
cidice  of  Macedonia.  It  is  situate  on  a  pe> 
ninsula  between  the  Sinus  Strymeniona  or 
Oul/ofConieua,  and  the  Sinus  Singitiena  or 
Gulf  of  MonU  Sanio.  It  is  so  high  that  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  it  prqieded 
its  shadow,  at  the  summer  solstice  en  the 
market-place  of  Myrina,  the  capital  citj  of 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  though  at  the  distanee 
of  87  miles.  On  this  account  a  braxan  cow 
was  erected  at  the  termination  of  the  aha- 
dow,  with  this  inscription. 

When  Xerxes  invaded  Greeee,  he  made  a 
trench  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  into  whidi  he  broaglat 
the  sea- water,  and  conveyed  his  fleet  over  it, 
so  that  two  ships  could  pass  one  another,  thus 
desirous  either  to  avoid  the  danger  of  sailing 
round  the  promontory,  or  to  show  his  vanity 
and  the  extent  of  hi«  power.  [This  treneh  is 
said  to  have  been  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cities  Acanthus  and  Sana.  Traces  of  it  "were 
to  be  seen  for  a  long  time  after.  The  neck 
of  land  through  wh^  it  was  out  was  seren 
stadia  in  breadth ;  according  to  Herodotas, 
twelve.  The  fleet  of  Mardonius  had  previ- 
ously met  with  a  severe  loes  in  donhling  this 
fame  promontory.]  A  sculptor,  called  J^i- 
nocrales,  offered  Alexander  to  cut  mennt 
Athos,  and  to  make  with  it  a  statae  of  the 
king  holding  a  town  in  his  left  hand^  and  in 
the  right  a  spacious  basin,  to  receive  all  the 
waters  which  flowed  from  it.  Alexander 
greatly  admired  the  plan  but  objected  te  the 
place;  and  he  observed  that  the  neighhonr- 
ing  country  was  not  sufficiently  fruitful  lo 
produce  com  and  provisions  for  the  inhabit- 
ants which  were  to  dwell  in  the  city  in  the 
hand  of  the  statue.  Atbos  is  now  called 
Monit  SenUOr  famous  for  monasteries  said  to 
contain  some  ancient  and  valuable  manus- 
cripts. [Dr.  Clarke  brought  away  several 
of  these,  and  among  the  rest,  a  manascript  of 
Plato,  which  has  not,  however,  answered  the 
expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  it] 
Herodot.  6,  c.  44,  1.  7,  c.  21,  &e. — Lvean.  % 
V.  672.— .^^um.  de  AnUn.  13,  c.  20,  i&c — 
PUn,  4,  c.  10. — ^lekin,  contra  Cittipk. 
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Athtm BaA«  a  cHj  of  Carra,  alterwards 
oiled  NyM.    Sirab,\4. 

Atia,  a  law  enaetod  A.  U.  C.  690,  by  T. 
AUoa  LabtMMM,  the  tribonaof  the  people.  It 
abobihed  tike  ComeUan  law,  and  put  in  full 
ibroe  the  Lex  Domitie,  by  transtiuriog  the 
r%M  ef  eifflting  priests  frooii  tbe  collece  of 

prieiti  to  tbe  people. ^Tbe  mother  of  Ao- 

ptttaf.    virf.  Aocia* 

AnuA  uix«  gaye  the  praetor  and  a  majo* 
fity  of  the  trilMineffy  power  of  appointing 
pardiana  to  tiiese  miDors  who  were  not  pre- 
vioaaly  provided  for  by  their  parents.  It 
wai  enacted  aboat  A.  U.  €.  443 Ano- 
ther, A.  U.  C.  443,  which  gave  the  people 
power  of  electing  16  tribinie«  of  the  soldiers 
inSonr  Icgione.    Lm,  9,  c.  30. 

ATiiHrSy  a  freed  nan,  who  exhibited  com- 
bats of  gladiators  at  Fidense.  The  amphi- 
theatre, which  contained  the  spectators,  fell 
doriog  the  exhibition,  and  abonl  50,000  per- 
sons were  killed  or  maiilated.*  Tacit.  4,  Anri' 
C.6S. 

AriLLa,  the  mother  of  tbe  poet  Lucao. 
She  was  eccused  of  conspiracy  by  her  son, 
who  expected  to  clear  himself  of  tbe  char^. 
TWI.  Arm.  ld»  c  66. 

Arma  lsx,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Attains,  [A.  U.  C.  623.]  It  gave  a  tribune  of 
the  ciemiaoae  the  privilege  of  a  senator  and 
tbe  right  of  sittii^  in  the  senate. 

Atlajttbs,  a  peofde  of  Africa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  meant  Atlas,  who  lived  on  no- 
thing that  bad  lifie,  and  were  said  not  to  have 
their  sleep  at  all  disturbed  by  dreams.  They 
dsll^  omaed  \km  sen  at  his  rising  and  at  his 
settu^,  becaosehis  excessive  heat  scorched 
and  tomMBted  then.    Her9d»L 

AtMJkinl^BB  or  Atlavtei,  a  people  of 
Africa*  aearmoaot  Atlas.  They  boasted  of 
beaig  in  possession  of  the  country  in  which  all 
the  gods  of  antiquity  received  their  birth. 
ITtaaraa  was  their  first  king,  whom,  on  ac- 
coooi  of  htf  knowledge  of  astronomy,  they 
eflrbOed  in  the  Dumber  of  their  gods.  Diod 
3.  [This  people,  of  whom  Diodorns  speaks, 
i£  imj  ever  oxbted,  must  have  been  distinct 

fnm  tbe  Atkntes  of   Herodotus.] Tbe 

rtaagfaten  of  Atlas,  seven  in  number,  Maia, 
£^B^tra,  Taygeta,  Asterope,  Merope,  Alcyo- 
ne, and  Celasno.  They  married  some  of  the 
geds  and  most  illustrious  heroes,  and  their 
chSdren  were  ibnnders  of  many  nations  and 
cities,  llie  Atlantides  were  called  nymphs, 
■ad  even  goddesses,  on  account  of  their  great 
iatriligeoce  and  knowledge.  The  name  of 
Uesperides  was  also  given  them,  on  account 
of  their  mother  Hesperis.  They  were  made 
cenatatlatioos  after  death,    vid.  Pleiades. 

ATi.ajiTiB,  a  celebrated  island  mentioned 
by  the  ancients.  Its  situation  is  unknown, 
aad  even  its  existence  doubted  by  some  wn- 
ten.  [Plato  gives  an  account  of  this  i&land 
in  his  TinsMif  and  Critias.  According  to 
ham^  it  was  a  large  island  in  the  western 
oQsam,  opposite  the  straits  ofGades  or  Gibral 
&cr.  He  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  in  a 
hi^  degree  fertile  and  productive.  It  sank 
at  last  under  water,  and  for  a  loog  time  after 


wards,  thesea  in  thatquarter  was  full  of  shoals. 
Admitting  that  Atlantis  was  situate  in  the 
ocean  which  at  present  bears  its  name,themodt 
probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  extended 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  Azores,  and  that  these 
islands  are  the  remains  of  it  not  swallowed  up 
by  the  sea.  A  diligent  examination,  however, 
of  ancient  authorities,  seems  strongly  to  coun- 
tenance the  opinion  that  Atlantis  was  a 
powerful  and  flourishing  region,  sudden- 
ly engulphed  by  some  sub-aqueous  convul- 
sion of  nature,  and  not  an  actual  island. 
Was  it  the  ancient  land  of  Lectonia,  which 
at  present  lies  buried  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  ?  (yid,  Leptonia.)  or  was 
it  a  highly  civilized  and  populous  region  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  the  Caspian,  and  itiundated  by 
It  ?  The  central  plain  of  Asia  seems  to  have 
been  tbe  cradle  of  our  race,  and  there,  <  if 
any  where,  ought  we  to  look  for  the  first 
powerful  and  flourishing  communities.  May 
not  the  Atlantic  Sea  of  which  the  Egyptians 
made  mention  to  Plato  have  been  the  vast  sea 
which  oooe  covered  so  much  of  Asia  ?] 

Atlas,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Japetus 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Ooeanides.  He  was 
brother  to  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  and 
Mencetiuf .  His  mother*s  name,  according  to 
Apollodoros,  was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione, 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  or  Hesperis,  according 
to  others,  by  whom  he  had  seveti  daughters, 
called  Atlantides.  (yid,  Atlantides.)  He  was 
king  of  Mauritania,  and  master  of  a  thou- 
sand flocks  of  every  kiad,  as  also  of  beautiful 
gardens,  abounding  in  every  species  of  fruit, 
which  he  had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  dra- 
gon. Perseus,  after  the  oonquest  of  the  Oor- 
gons,  passed  by  tbe  palace  of  Atlas,  and  de- 
manded hospitality.  The  king,  who  was  in- 
formed by  an  oracle  of  Themis  that  he  should 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ju- 
piter, refused  to  receive  him,  and  even  ofler- 
ed  him  violence.  Perseus,  who  was  unequal 
in  strength,  showed  bim  Medusa's  head,  and 
Atlas  was  instantly  changed  into  a  large 
mountain.  This  mountain,  which  runs  across 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  east  and  west,  is  so  high 
that  the  ancients  have  imagined  that  the 
heavens  rested  on  its  top,  and  that  Atlas  sup- 
ported the  world  on  his  shoulders.  [The 
chain  of  Atlas  is  highest  and  broadest  in  the 
kingdom  of  Morocco,  where  it  rises  in  some 
places  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  sea.]  Hyginus  says  that  Atlas 
assisted  the  giants  in  their  wars  against  tbe 
gods,  for  which  Jupiter  compelled  him  to  bear 
the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  The  fable  that 
Atlas  supported  the  heavens  on  his  back,  ari- 
ses from  his  fondness  for  astronomy,  and  his  of- 
ten frequenting  elevated  places  and  moun- 
tains, whence  he  might  observe  the  heaven- 
ly bodies.  [It  is  doubted  whether  tbe  true 
Atlas  may  not  have  been  Mount  Altai  in  In- 
dependent Tartary,  and  the  fables  relating 
to  it,  together  with  its  name,  have  been  in 
process  of  time  transferred  to  the  African 
mountain.]  The  daughters  of  Atlas  were  car- 
ried away  by  Busiris  king  of  Egypt,  but  re- 
deemed by  Hercules,  who  received  as  a  re - 
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ward  from  the  father  the  koowled^  of  aetrono- 
roy,  end  acelettial  g^lobe.  Thn  knowledge  Her 
calet  commanicated  to  the  Greeks  ;  whence 
the  feble  has  further  said,  that  he  eased  for 
iOBie  time  the  labour  of  Atlas,  bj  takin^^  up 
OD  his  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  heaTons. 
Aceording  to  some  authors,  there  were  two 
other  persons  of  that  name,  a  king  of  Italy, 
fkther  of  Electra,  and  a  king  of  Arcadia,  fa 
ther  of  VTaia,  the  mother  of  Meroury.  Virg, 
JEn.  4,  V.  481,1.  8,  r.  186  --Omd.Met.  4,  fab. 
17.— Dtorf.  3.— LvMtn.  9,  v.  867,  Ac— ^a/ 
Flaee.  5.— fljigin.  83,  H6, 166,  157,  IW.— 
ArahuinAttr9n.-^polM.\,^He»iod.  The- 
og.  T.  508,  &e.^— A  river  flowing  from 
mount  Hemns  into  the  Ister.  Her^doL  4, 
c49. 

Atobsa,  a  daughter  of  Cjrus,  who  was 
one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and 
afterwards  of  Darius,  by  whom  she  had  Xer- 
xes. She  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  cancer  by 
Democedes.  She  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Vanhti  of  Scripture.    Herodot  3,  c.  68,  &c. 

Atracbs,  a  people  of  iEtolia,  who  receiv- 
ed their  names  from  Atrax,  son  of  iEtolus. 
Their  country  was  called  Atracia. 

Ateax,  a  son  of  ^tolus,or,  according  to 
others,  of  the  river  Peneus.  He  was  king  of 
Thessaly,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Atrax  or  Atracia.  This  town  became  so  fa 
mous,  that  the  word  Airaeiut  has  been  ap- 
plied to  any  inhabitant  of  Thessaly.  He  was 
(ather  to  Hippodamia,  who  married  Pirithoos, 
and  whom  we  must  not  confound  with  the 
wife  of  Pelops,  who  bore  thesamename.  Pro. 
pert,   l.el.  8,  r.  25.— 5/«<.  1,  Theb.r.  10« 

— Oeid,  Mtt.  12,  v.  209. A  city  of  Thessa- 

ly,  whence  the  epithet  of  Atracius. A  ri- 

ver  of  ^tolia,  which  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Arebat;e,  a  people  of  Britain  [soiith-west 
of  the  Trinobantes.  They  occupied  what  is 
now  Berkshire,  and  part  of  Orfbrdshire, 
Their  principal  town  was  Callera,  probably 
SUtfietler.] 

AtrSbatks,  now  Arioit^  a  people  of  Gaul, 
who,  together  with  the  Nervii,  opposed  J. 
Cesar  with  15,000  men.  They  were  con- 
quered, and  Comius,  a  friend  of  the  general, 
was  set  over  them  as  king.  They  were 
reinstated  in  their  former  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, on  account  of  the  services  of  Co 
mius.  [Their  chief  city  was  Nemetacnm  or 
Nemetocenne,  afterwards  Atrebates,  now  At- 
ras^  or,  as  the  Flemings  oall  it,  .^/re^/.J  Ccet. 
BeU.  GalL  %  kc. 

Atrkfs,  son  of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia, 
daughter  of  (Eaomaus  king  of  Pisa,  was  king 
of  Mycenae,  and  brother  to  Pittheus,  Tree 
zen,  Thyestes,  and  Chrysippus.  As  Chry< 
sippus  was  an  illegitimate  son,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  favourite  of  his  father,  Hippodamia 
resolved  to  remove  him.  She  porsuaued  her 
sons  Thyestes  and  Atreus  to  murder  him  ; 
but  their  refusal  exasperated  her  more,  and 
she  executed  it  herself.  This  murder  was 
grievous  to  Pelops ;  he  suspected  his  two 
sons,  who  fled  away  from  his  presence.  Atre- 
us retired  to  the  court  of  Earysthenes  king 
of  Argos,  his  nephew,  and  upon  his  death  he 
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succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  He  married, 
•'  some  report,  i&repe  his  predec«sieKt 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  PUstheaes,  Meas- 
laus,  and  Agamemnon.  Others  aftrm  thit 
^rope  was  the  wife  of  PHsthenes,  by  wImi 
fhe  had  Agamemnon  and  Menelavs  wbi 
are  the  reputed  sons  of  Atreos,  because  tW 
prince  tooir  care  of  their  eduoatieo.  aal 
brought  them  dp  as  his  own.  (et^.  PHstheaefc) 
Thyestes  had  followed  his  brother  te  Arc«, 
where  he  lived  with  him,  and  debauched  H 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  two,  or,  aocotdiBg  <• 
some,  three  children.  This  ineestvous  cs»* 
meroe  offbided  Atreas,  and  Thyeetee  was  !■• 
nished  from  hit  court  He  was,  howevr, 
soon  after  recalled  by  his  brother,  whe  inHtih 
mined  cruelly  te  revenge  the  vIoImps  oiM 
to  his  bed.  ToeflbctthbpQrpose,beinM 
his  brother  to  a  tumptnons  leiist,  where  TV* 
estes  was  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  theehtt* 
dren  he  hcQ  had  by  his  sister-in-lav  the 
queen.  After  the  repast  was  finlibed^  lbs 
arms  and  heads  of  the  murdered  chiMmi 
were  produced,  to  convince  Tbyeilss  it 
what  he  had  feasted  upon.  Tim  aetisu  l^ 
peered  so  cruel  and  impious,  that  the  Mill 
said  to  have  shrunk  back  in  bit  ooorst  atlhi 
bloody  sight.  Thyestes  immediately  fli^le 
the  court  of  Thesprotus,  and  thenoe  te  ffof- 
on,  where  he  ravished  bis  own  dattghter  1^ 
lopea,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Minerva,  »H>tH 
knowing  who  she  was.  This  ineett  hees«- 
mitted  intentionally,  at  tome  report,  te  li* 
venge  himself  on  hit  brother  Atrna,  aoeord* 
ing  to  the  word  of  the  orade^  wikh  ntamu- 
ed  him  satiilaction  for  the  cndtlee  he  bad 
soflered,  only  from  the  hand  of  a  ton  who 
should  be  borne  of  himtdf  and  Ins  twa 
daughter.  Pelopea  brought  forth  a  tm, 
whom  she  called  iEgisthus,  and  soon  aftmht 
married  Atreus,  who  had  lost  hit  wifo.  Ilkt* 
us  adopted  JEgisthos,  and  sent  him  t»  WMh 
der  Thyestes,  who  had  beeaeeiied  at  Mflih 
and  imprisoned.  Thyestes  knew  hissi«|M  I 
made  himself  known  to  him  ;  he  made  Hi  | 
espouse  his  cause,  and  instead  of  beoante 
his  father^s  murderer,  he  rather  avengirfli 
wrongs,  and  returned  to  Atreus,  whom 
sassinateJ.  vid.  Thyestes,  .figtsthut  K  ,  . 
Agamemnon,  and  Menelaus.— Hyftn.  AfthlH 
86,  87,  88,  and  258.^£»<rt>id.ti»OMAM 
Iphig.  Taur.^Pltii.  in  Porail — Pmm»  %m{ 
40.^Ap6Bod.  3, c.  10.— 5e»i««.  •'     " 

AtrIdjk,  a  patronymic  given  1 
to  Agamemnon  and  iVf  enelaut, 
sons  of  Atreos.  This  is  false, 
thority  of  Hesiod,  Lactantiusy 
Crete,  &c.  who  mainUin  that  these  ttteeM 
were  not  the  sons  of  Atreus,  but  of  PHillw 
nes,  and  that  they  were  brought  up  in  ft^ 
house  and  under  the  eye  of  their  gmm 
ther.  vid.  Plisthenes.  I 

Atropatbhk  or  ArnoPATfA,  [a  mm 
given  to  the  north-western  part  of  Medin«  be> 
tween  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Caspian  T 
It  received  this  name  from  Atropatea,nt 
of  this  province,  who,  after  the  death  of  ^ 
ander,  rendered  himself  independent,  and  I 
the  title  of  king  which  his  i 
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kr  nuyafei.  It  was  a  ccdd,  barren,  and 
khospitdib  osoatrj.and  on  that  aoooant,  al 
lotted  kf  SbalflMBesar  for  the  -refid^noa  of 
mu^captira  faraalitai,  mfter  tha  conquest 
of  thttrldqgdeai.  it  is  now  called  Aderbigi- 
«i,frMtfaa  Peraan  term  Ader  npkiiyingjire ; 
■oeonfio^  to  the  traditioD  that  Zm^ost  or 
Zoroaiter  lighted  a  pyre,  or,  temple  of  fire, 
ID  a  dty,  auned  UrmdiA^  of  this  hit  natire 
eanatrj.  Ita  Betropdia  was  Gaza,  now  Te- 
6nr,or,asit  is  mora  ooomionly  pronoaneed, 
Tmtm.^  Stnk. 
AnAvoa^aMofthe  Pares,  dang^hters  of  Nox 
sad  Craboi.  Aeoording^  to  the  deriration  of 
her  aame  («iiaa,v{«r«  verlo^  she  it  inexora- 
bta  aad  mflndble,  tad  her  dntj  among  the 
thrta  aalef«,is  to  out  the  thread  of  life,  with- 
oBtaayrtfaidtoflei^afefOrqiiality.  Shewa? 
rapMMBtad  by  the  aoeienta  in  a  black  reil. 
withapairefieiaMninherhand.  ouf.Paron. 
T.  ^  AriAf  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  An- 
Smftwafe,  who  seems  to  ha^e  receired  this 
asms  fram  soaie  deformity  in  hb  legs  or  feet. 
Hitasmpoiitioat,  dramatieal  as  well  as  satiri- 
csltvwa  hild  m  uiiTersal  admiration,  though 
BoBiaa  tlimb  of  them  with  indifference. 
«wrt;t,«p.l,  T.79. 

AfritU,  a  etty  of  Pamphylia,  [south-west 
of  Pkq^]  boiU  by  long  AtUlus.  [The  site 
of  tyi  ettyis  caDad  Pedmia  AniaHa,  while 
tbt  aodemaity  of  AniaNa^  or,  as  it  is  corn- 
Ma^  caUcd,  Aatetta,  answers  to  the  ancient 
Ottia.]  Arafr. 
AtVALicoB.  atf.  Attains  3d. 
AvT&ma  M,  Idbc  ef  Pergamus,  succeed- 
ed Eamnaatst  Hedeleatad  the  Gauls  who 
had  ioTBdai  Us  dnuaiona,  and  extended  his 
cnnqamti  taaoMt  Taurus.  [ He  formed  an 
ilKiiwa  wkb  the  Roomds, whom  he  yigorous- 
lyairfrted  la  their  two  wars  against  Philip  of 
M*giw>  faeosjuDotioB  with  the  Athenians 
^Mriad  Maeedenia,  and  recalled  Philip 
fcf  hii  salirpiTse  undertaken  against  A 
IbMH  «ft vkioh  acooont  the  Athenians  gavi 
luMMala«Mof  their  tribes,]  He  died  at 
IjJWMibafter  a  reign  of  44  years,  B.  C. 
«  *2l*  ^'  ^  kc^Pohfb,  6.^^lrab. 
1*  ■«  *n§  fd  of  that  name,  was  sent  on  an 
f  la  Rome  by  his  brother  Enmeaes 
t  his  return  was  appointed  guar 
Attains  the  3d,  who  was 
Pnisiasmade  successful  war 

^^ >  and  seised  his  capital ;  but  the 

^■MMnM  stopped  by  the  interference  of 
yifcwaas,  1^  restored  Attains  to  his 
;  ^jR  Attains,  who  has  reoeived  the  name 
:*Wpi^AM^froa  his  fraternal  lore,  was  a 
I  gjytpBtion  •fleaming,  and  \he  fouode 
i*^|Wd  citlas.  He  was  poisoned  by  his 
iJJPIjitte  8td  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  138. 
■MHfwaraed  the  nation  with  great  pru- 
^  lawderation  for  20  years.  Strah. 
_\&-  The  8d,  succeeded  to  the 
lafPergattos  by  the  murderof  At- 
le  himself  odious  by  his 
iWatalatioai  and  his  wanton  exer< 
BttvassoB  toEumenes  2d, 
i  Pkikmmlvr.  He  left  the  cares 
tto  cuiliTata  his  garden,  and  t* 


make  experiments  on  the  melting  of  met»ls. 
He  lired  in  great  amity  with  the  Romans  ; 
and  as  he  died  without  issue  by  his  wife  Bere- 
nice, he  left  in  his  will  the  words  P.  R.  meo- 
rum  flares  esio,  which  the  Romans  interpret- 
ed as  themselves,  and  therefore  took  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom,  B  C  123,  and  made  of  it 
a  Roman  proyinoe,  which  they  governed  by  a 
proconsul.  From  this  circumstance,  what- 
ever was  a  valuable  acquisition,  or  an  ample 
fortune,  was  always  calle<l  by  the  epithet  of 
AttalicuM,  Attains,  as  well  as  his  predeces- 
sors, made  themselves  celebrated  for  the  va- 
luable libraries  which  they  collected  at  Per- 
gamus, and  for  the  patronage  which  merit 
and  virtue  always  found  at  Uieir  coort.  Liv. 
24.  «M!.— P«n.  7,  8,  33,  &c.— Jtwrtn.  39.— 

HoraL  1,  od  1 A  philosopher,  preceptor 

to  Seneca.  Senee.  ep.  T08. An  astrono- 
mer of  Rhodes. 

Attkivs  CapIto, a. consul  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  who  wrote  treatises  on  sacerdotal 
laws,  public  courts  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of 
a  senator,    vid,  Ateius. 

Atthis,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus  the  2d, 
king  of  Athens,  who  gave  her  name  to  Atti- 
ca, according  to  ApoUod.  3,  o.  14. 

AttIca,  [a  country  of  Greece,  without  the 
Peloponnesus,  forming  a  kind  of  triangular 
peninsula,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Boeo- 
tie  and  the  Euripus ;  on  the  west  by  Megaris ; 
on  the  !>outh  by  the  Smus  Saronicus ;  and  on 
the  east  by  part  of  the  £gean  sea  ;  extend- 
ing from  north-west  to  south-east  about  80 
miles,  with  decreasing  breadth,  but  at  an 
average  about  40  miles.  It  received  its 
name  from  Atthis  the  daughter  of  Cranaus, 
according  to  some  The  better  derivation  of 
the  name,  however,  is  from  Acte,  the  Greek 
term  for  lAoz-f ,  tl)e  country  t>eing  of  a  penin- 
sular shape.]  ft  was  originally  called  Ionia, 
from  the  fonians,  [ruf.  lones,]  and  Cecro- 
pia,  from  Cecrops,  the  first  of  its  kings,  who 
led  an  Egyptian  colony  into  this  country 
B.  C.  1556.  The  most  famous  of  its  cities 
is  called  Athens,  whose  inhabitants  some- 
times bear  the  name  oiAtiiei.  [The  face  of 
the  country  was  partly  level  and  partly 
mountainous,  and  the  sterility  of  the  soil  so 
great  as  16  require  aseiduous  industry  to  pro- 
duce the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Attica 
thus  presented  little  temptation  to  plunder- 
ing or  conquering  invaders,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  physical  deficiencies  operated  direct- 
ly to  invigorate  the  intellectual  and  moral 
energies  of  the  people.]    vtd,  A  then«. 

AttIcvs,  (T.  Pomponius)  a  celebrated 
Roman  knight  to  whom  Cicero  wrote  a  great 
n amber  of  letters,  which  contained  the  gene- 
ral history  of  the  age.  They  are  now  ei  tant, 
and  divided  into  17  books.  In  the  time  of 
Marins  and  Sylla,  Atticus  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  so  endeared  himself  to  the  citizens, 
that  after  his  departure*  they  created  statues 
to  him  in  commemoration  of  his  munificence 
and  lit)erality.  He  was  such  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  Greek  writers,  and  spoke  their  lan- 
guage so  fluently,  that  he  was  sumamed  At" 
ti^us ;  and,  as  a  proof  cf  his  lifU-Qi^fl  be  hr 
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voured  the  world  with  tome  of  his  compoti 
tioDs.  He  behaved  in  such  a  dtsiotferested 
maimer,  that  he  offended  neither  of  the  inimi 
cal  parties  of  Rome,  and  both  were  equally 
anxious  of  coarting  his  approbation.  He 
tired  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  ill  as- 
trious  men  of  his  age,  as  he  was  such  a  lover 
of  truth,  that  he  not  only  abstained  from  folie- 
hood  even  in  a  joke,  but  treated  with  the 
greatest  contempt  and  indignation  a  lying 
tongue.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to  take  ali- 
ment when  unable  to  get  the  better  of  a 
[painful  disorder  of  the  intestines,]  and  died 
in  his  77th  year,  B.  C.  32,  after  bearing  the 
vuniable  character  of  peace-maker  among  his 
friends.  CorntUm  J>fepo9^  one  of  his  intimate 
friends^  has  written  a  minute  account  of  his 

life*      Cie.  ad,  Attie.   &c Herodes,  an 

Athenian  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  descend 
^  from  Miitiades,  and  celebrated  for  his  mu- 
nificence. His  son  of  the  same  name,  was 
honoured  With  the  consulship,  and  he  gene 
ronMy  erected  an  aqueduct  at  Troae,  of 
which  he  had  been  made  governor  by  the 
<Bmperor  Adrian)  and  faised  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire  several  public  buildings  as  useful 
as  they  were  magnificent. — PhUottrag,  in.  vit 
%  p.  548.—^.  Oell  n^l.  AtU 

AttIla,  a  celebrated  king  of  the  Hons^  a 
nation  in  the  soathem  parts  of  Soythia,  who 
invaded  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of 
ValentiniaU)  with  an  army  of  500,000  men, 
ttnd  laid  waste  the  rovinces.  He  took  the 
town  of  Aquileia,  and  marched  agafaist  Rome; 
but  his  retreat  and  peace  were  purchased 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  feeble  em< 
peror.  Attila,  sumamed  ihe  tcoutge  of  Qod^ 
died  A.  D.  453,  of  an  uncommon  eifusion  of 
blood  the  first  night  of  his  nuptials.  [His  bo- 
dy was  secretly  buried, enclosed  in  three  cof- 
fins, the  first  of  gold,  the  second  of  silver,  and 
the  third  of  iron.  Those  who  had  been  employ- 
^  about  his  grave  were  put  to  death,  lest 
they  should  reveal  the  place  of  his  interment 
tid.  Bayle  Diet*  art.  Attila,  for  other  particu- 
lars respecting  this  savage  conqueror.]  He 
had  expressed  his  wish  to  extend  his  conquests 
over  the  whole  world ;  and  he  often  feasted 
his  barbarity  by  dragging  captive  kings  in  his 
train.    J§mand,  de  Reb.  Oet, 

Attilivs,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  vid.  Regnlus.^— -Calatinns,  a 
Homan  consul  who  fought  the  Carthaginian 
fleet.— Marcus,  a  poet  who  translated  the 
£lectra  of  Sophocles  into  Latin  verse,  and 
wrote  comedies,  whose  nnintelligible  Ian- 
fttage  procured  him  the  appellation  of  Ferreiu, 
— ^Regulus,  a  Roman  censor  who  built  a 
temple  to  the  goddess  of  Concord.  Liv,  2% 
^.  83,ftC'— • — The  name  of  Attilius  was  com- 
tBon  among  the  Romans,  and  many  of  the 
public  magistrates  are  called  Attilii ;  their 
lives,  however,  are  not  famous  for  any  illus- 
trious event, 

ArORtra,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Adour, 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Lucnn.  1,  v.  420. 

AvyXdjv,  the  descendants  of  Atys  the  Ly- 
^n. 


ATf  8,  an  ancient  kag  of  Lydift,  wla^ 
away  1^  son  Tyrrheone  with  a  cdloi 
Lydiaas,  who  setded  in  Italy.    Htrodoi. 

7. A  son  of  CroBMM  king  of  Lydia. 

was  forbidden  the  use  of  all  weapons  iiy 
father,  who  had  dreamt  that  he  had  beea  ~ 
ed.  Some  time  after  this,  Atys  prevmUaA  «« 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  ^o  to  hunt  wl 
boar  which  laid  waste  the  ceontry  of  M 
and  he  was  killed  in  the  hunt  by 
whom  CroBSUs  had  appointed  goertllaB 
his  son,  and  thus  the  apprehensioni  cf 
monarch  were  realieed.  fieredel.  i,c.  34,  jKb 
— otrf.  Adrastus.— »A  Trojan,  who 
Italy  with  £neas,  and  is  supposed  to 
progenitor  of  the  fiimily  of  the  Attii  at 
Virgi,  ^n.  5,  v.  568.— *A  son  of  fiimniaee, 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Ganges,  wrfao  marirt* 
ed  Cepheus  in  preventing  the  mama^  ef 
Andromeda,  and  was  kilM  by  Peracw^vfiB 

burning  log  of  wood.    Omd,  Met,  6^  ▼•  47. 

— A  celebrated  shepherd  ei 
whom  the  mother  of  the  gods,  gen^ 
ed  Cybele,  became  enamoared.  She 
ed  him  with  the  care  of  her  temple,  and 
him  promise  he  always  would  live  in 
cy.  He  violated  his  vow  by  an  somoc 
the  nymph  Sangaris,  for  which  the 
made  him  so  insane  and  detiriouii,  thatlse 
trated  himself  with  a  sharp  stone.  TbSt  was 
afterwards  intentionally  made  by  kis  iftcer* 
dot^l  successors  in  the  serviea  t^  QfbeA^^te 
prevent  their  breaking  their  rows  of  per- 
petual chastity.  This  aeoount  li  tlio  Moat 
general  and  most  approved.  OllMve  eey 
that  the  goddess  became  fond  of  Atye«  be- 
cause he  had  introduced  her  feftirala  Ift  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thatabe^ar^ 
self  rautilaited  him.  Pamanku  rettttae.  ^ 
Achaiaf  c  17,  that  Atys  was  the  eon  of  ISbm 
daughter  of  Sangar,  who  became  pregnatttiy 
putting  the  bow  of  an  almond  tree  th  w 
bosom.  Jnpiter,  as  the  passage  mentlili, 
once  had  an  amorous  dream,  and  sobm  of  Am 
impurity  of  the  rod  fell  upon  the  eartli,  . 
soon  after  proouced  a  monster  of  an  bi 
form,  with  the  chare  cleristica  of  tbe  two 
sexes.  This  monster  was  called  Afdbtb, 
and  was  deprived  by  the  gods  of "' 
which  distinguuhed  the  male  sex. 
mutilated  parts,  which  were  thrown  npmf^^ 
ground,  rose  an  almond  tree,  one  of  wbwft 
branches  a  nymph  of  the  Sengar  AtlWNft 
and  placed  in  her  bosom  as  mentioned  atvtv. 
Atys,  as  soon  as  bom,  was  exposed  in  a  weed, 
but  preserved  by  a  she-goat.  The  geidu 
Agdistis  saw  him  in  the  wood,  and  waawy 
tivated  with  his  beauty.  As  Atya  Wat  f^ug 
to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  dailgbi«r«^ 
the  king  of  Pessinus,  Agdbtis,  who  wea  ft^ 
lous  of  his  rival,  inspired  by  his  encbantMib 
the  king  and  his  future  son-in-law  with  MlA 
an  uncommon  fury,  that  they  both  ettacft*' 
and  mutilated  one  another  in  the  atnapjlii 
Ovid  says.  Met.  10,  fiib.  2,  &c.  ttmtOJm^ 
changed  Atys  into  a  pine-tree  as  ^^'^^^^''^f^^ 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself  aadW^ 
after  that  tree  was  sacred  16  the  mother  «f 
the  gods.    After  his  death,  Atys  received  di* 
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viae  hftooun,  aid  teaples  wdre  rtiaed  to  bis 
Btnory,  psrtieiikrij  at  Dindyma.  Co/u//. 
it  A^  ^Bffte.—Opid.  Mil.  10,  fab.  3,  FaH, 

SytTs,  fOB  of  Albnn  Syivius,  was  kiiig  of 

AviMicwm,  [m  stroo^  and  fortified  town  of 
GwtJt  tiie  mjpiul  of  tha  Bitariges,  now  B&ur- 
ftt.  h  fso^rad  its  former  appellation  from 
tk  river  Awa  or  £tire,  one  of  tbe  aoatbero 
bnsebei  of  the  Liger.  It  was  taken  by  Cs- 
tardana;  tbe  Gallic  wars^and  its  ii^sbit 
utmnsnerad.)    Cmg.  BelL  Gall.  T , 

ArwTiJHra,  a  soo  of  Hercolea,  by  Rhea, 
who  CHMtod  Twnas  asaiost  JEneas,  aad  dis- 
tiofiBihod  Unsetf  hy  his  v^oar.  Plrg'  JEn. 
:,  T.  C^^— A  kn^  of  the  Alba,  buried 
vpoa  nMDt  AfwotiDe.  Ovid.  FaH.  4,  y, 
61.— Ob*  of  the  seren  bills  on  which  part 
efthtei^of  Borne  was  built  It  was  [18 
itidiaj  im  cavmfereBee,  and  was  ^veo  to 
tU  people  to  hoM  houses  upon  by  kingf  Aq< 
eai  Madias.  It  was  not  reokoaed  withm  the 
pooNts  of  tbe  eity  tfll  the  rei^  of  the  em 
pswrClMriias^beoosethe  soothsayers  look 
oil  ayoB  it  isa  place  of  ill  omen,  as  Remos 
bad  bssa  borisd  there,  whoeeblood  had  been 
oriOMBaflyihed,  Tli»  word  is  derived,  ac- 
csniiBi  to  fooM,  «*  avikuM,  because  birds 
wire  ioad  of  the  place.  Others  su|^ose 
tkst  it  raottves  its  name  becanse  Aveotinos, 
aaeof  the  Albaa  kiigi,  was  boned  upon  it, 
[tod  ilhaia  inm  Ayom,  the  riyer  which 
nierai  tte  diatfiot,  whose  inhabitaiits  were 
ftnsfUiMaiiassg.  It  was  also  called  Mur- 
sumlnmliflMiBirths  goddess  of  sleep,  who 
had  a  tSHphi  h«i ;  cod  Collis  DiaosB,  from 
ha  tflipie  0f  Mna  on  it,  aa  well  as  Rema- 
ittsftoH  ItsMK,  who  wished  the  dty  to  be 
umMktttJ  Jiiiia,the  Mooo,  Bona  Dea, 
Snailai^  am  the  goddess  of  Victory  and 
Lib««y,lMia|Mi  maigDifioeiit  temples  built 
7«  it  Fgn^deL,L,4^^y%rg>  JEn,Bi 
'  O^^-^Mh  l,«.  33. 
^  AfiiyvB  t,  aad  ArvatA  orvm^  a  lake  of 
"sfwfi,  aitr  Bnm,  [called  by  the  modern 
lalisas  Z^db  Tih^ergatm^]  who^e  waters 
rtfe  m  imrtiiilaieinii  and  putrid  that  no 
Ddi  omdd  dy  orer  it,  but  dropped  down 
M(  hsace  ite  original  «aae  was«o{?^, 
ifm^pimtim^  and  ffig  abM,}  The  an- 
Mhaadeit  the  entranoeof  he!].  [It  is 
>lB4s  in  the  cMBtry  of  £>«rer«  in  the  king- 
^^Mt^i^nmr  P^mrwH^va^k  sudto 
«  AMItMynfd»  in  diameter,  and  in  some 
tessm  ImI  deep.  Some  writers  have 
■VPMl  that  ilVMf^iireoaa  eflnyia  notbe> 
H  «f  siOekM  oannstenee  to  support  the 
M)  ttsy  dNipp«d  by  their  own  weight, 
rbthia itt mti wded  with  thiokwtK>ds, 
riiic^MMtinig  the  aoeesif  of  any  Arte  o«r- 
«*  «Air,  tended  flUteiMUy  to  enereaiiD  the 
B^VMlMCMMMsa  of  the  spot.  Hetn,  aoeofd< 
« to  die  nmeiettt  nytholbgy^  dweH  the 
^^"«KiM%  iffdiMp  earems,  intawhiebno 
^9  tf  Iha  ion  oyer  penetrated*  whetioe  tb« 
^*j*WtriiMniiin  drttoesr.  Tfi^woilced 
"'"'^Mneilns  prteili  of  an  omde,  and  wt»re 
^B^^igereMMfitofaking.    Allthesei 


fables,  howeyer,  met  with  their  oyerthnvw, 
when  Agrippa,  in  order  to  render  so  remark* 
able  a  spot  easier  of  acoess  to  the  mn^eroiis 
strangers  whom  cariosity  attracted  thither, 
cut  down  the  woods  and  cleared  the  ad[|aoent 
coontiy.  Two  roads  were  cot  for  this  sam4 
purpose,  one  through  a  mountain  whichf  se* 
parated  the  lake  from  Cunise,  and  another 
through  a  second  moODtain  between  FuteoK 
and  Naples,  Remains  of  each  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  present  day,  tbe  one  being  termed  tbe 
Grotto  of  Pausiljpo,  the  other  the  Grotto  of 
the  Sibyl,  vid.  Lacus  Lucrinus  and  Julius 
Portos.J  The  waters  of  the  Avemos  were 
indispensably  necessary  io  all  enchantmients 
and  magical  processes.  It  may  be  obseryed, 
that  alTlakes,  whose  stagnated  waters  were^ 
putrid  and  offensiye  to  the  smell,  were  indis- 
criminately called  Ayerna.  [These  are  said 
to  be  yery  frequent  io  Hungary  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  mines  there.]  Firg.  wSn. 
4,  y.  6 — H,  &c.  1. 0,  y.  801,  SUi,^Jiiela^  2,  c, 
4.-^Strab.  S.—JOukf.  A.-^AriMot,  de  Adm. 

AvrBiA  AauA,  called  aAerwards  Marcia, 
was  the  sweetest  and  most  wholesome  water 
in  Rome,  and  it  was  first  oonyeyed  into  tb^ 
city  by  Ancus  Martins. 

AuriDiKA,  now  Alfidetw,  [a  city  of  Sam- 
niam,  and  the  capital  of  the  Caraceui,  situate 
on  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro.]    Lit.  10,  c.  12. 

AuFlDiA  1.EX,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Aufidius  Lureo,  A.  U.  C.  693.  It  ordained^ 
that  if  any  candidate,  in  oanyassing  for  an  of- 
fice, promised  money  to  [a  tribe]  and  failed 
in  the  performance,  he  should  be  excused  ; 
but  if  he  actually  paid  it,  he  should  be  com- 
pellod  to  pay  eyery  [tribe  a  yearly  fine  of 
dOOO  sesterces  as  long  as  he  liyed.] 

AuFimut  Bassos,  a  famous  historian  in  tbe 
age  of  Qaintilian  who  wrote  an  aocotmt  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  ciyil  wars, 

AoFlDOS,  a  rapid  riyer  of  Apulia  falling 
kite  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  now  called  Ofanto^ 
[or  rather,  Uffente.  Strabo  calls  it  the  Aufl- 
dus,  but  tbe  Latin  writers  giye  it  the  name  of 
Ufens.]  It  was  on  its  banks  that  the  Ro- 
mans  were  defoated  by  Hannil>Bl  at  Can^ 
USB.  The  spot  is  still  shown  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  bears  the  name  of  the  field  of  blood. 
HoTOt.  3,  od.  30, 1. 4,  od.  ^.—Virg.  ^n.  1 1 , 
y.406. 

AtrcA  and  Auoe  and  ArcsA,  daughter  of 
Aleus  king  of  Tegea,  by  Neeera,  was  ra- 
yished  by  Hercules,  and  brglp^  forth  a  scto, 
whom  she  expos^  in  iW^  ^odr  to  obnceal 
her  amours  from  her  father.  Thit  child  wa^ 
presefyed,  and  called  Telephus.  Aletn  was 
informed  of  his  daughter's  shallle,  and'gtrye 
hey  to  NaupliQsio  be  put  to  death.  Nhti^His 
refused  to  perform  the  cruel  office,  and  gaVe 
Auga  to  Teuthras,  king  of  Mysia,  who,  be^ 
ing  wHbout  issoe,  adopted  her  as  his  daugh- 
ter. Soore  time  after,  the  dominidtts  of IVii^ 
thraa  were  invaded  by  an  enemy,  and  tH^ 
king  pnoBftfised  his  crown  aad  daughter  to  lihiri 
who  could  deliyer  him  frbttf  the  inVpendhig 
calaniify.  Telephus,  who  had  been  directed 
br  the  oracle  to  gd  to  the  cwtri  of  Teuffirks, 
if  he  widied  to  find  his  parent^  oftrea  hh 
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serrices  to  the  king,  and  they  were  accepted. 
As  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Aa^,  in 
coosequence  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained, 
Aoge  rushed  from  him  with  secret  horror, 
and  the  gods  sent  a  serpent  to  separate  them. 
Aage  implored  the  aid  of  Hercules,  who 
made  her  son  known  to  her,  and  she  return- 
ed with  him  to  Tegea.  Paufomat  says  that 
Auge  was  confined  m  a  coffer  with  her  infant 
son,  and  throwo  into  the  sea,  where,  after 
being  preserved  and  protected  by  Minerva 
she  was  fouo4  by  king  Teuthras.  ApoUod.  ft 
and  8.— Paut.  Q^cA,^Hyg%n,  fab.  99  and  100. 

AuGBiB,  a  town  of  Laconia,  [supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  iEgise,  near  the  coast,  north 
west  of  Gythium.]    Paus^  3,  o.  21. 

AuGiAB  and  AvGSAB,  son  of  Eleus,  or 
Eli  us,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  after- 
wards ascended  the  throne  of  Elis.  He  had 
an  immense  number  of  oxen  and  g^ats,  and 
the  stables  in  which  they  were  kept  had  ne- 
ver been  cleaned,  so  that  the  task  seemed  an 
impossibility  to  any  man.  Hercules  under- 
took it  on  a  promise  of  receiving  for  a  reward 
the  tenth  part  of  the  herds  of  Augias,  or 
something  equivalent.  The  hero  changed 
the  course  of  the  Peneus,  which  immediately 
carried  away  the  dung  and  filth  from  the  sta- 
bles. Augias  refused  the  promised  recom- 
pense, on  pretence  that  Hercules  had  made 
use  of  artifice,  and  had  not  experienced  any 
labour  or  trouble,  and  he  further  drove  his 
own  son  Phyleus  from  his  kingdom,  because 
be  supported  the  claims  of  the  hero.  The 
refuial  was  a  declaration  of  war.  Hercules 
conquered  Klis,  put  to  death  Augias,  and 
gave  his  crown  to  Phyleus.  Pontiinsas  says, 
5,  c.  2  and^fthat  Hercules  spared  the  life  of 
Augias  for  the  sake  of  his  son,  and  that  Phy- 
leus went  to  settle  in  Dulichium ;  and  that 
at  the  death  of  Augins,  his  other  son,  Agas- 
thenes,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Augias  re- 
ceived, after  his  death,  the  honours  which 
were  generally  paid  to  a  hero.  Augias  has 
been  called  the  son  of  Sol,  because  Elius  sig- 
nifies the  sun*  The  proverb  of  Augean  sta- 
ble is  now  applied  to  [any  very  laborious  un- 
dertaking, approaching  almost  to  an  impos- 
sibility.] Hygin.  fab.  14,  30,  157.— P/m.  17, 
c.  9.— S/ra6.  8 — ApoUod.  2. 

AuoiUE,  [now  Angela^  one  of  the  Oases 
of  the  great  African  desert,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  This  was  one  of  the  stations 
for  the  carava|^)irbich  carried  on  the  inland 
trade  of  Africa.^Mb  at  present  also  a  cara- 
van station.] 

AugCrks,  certain  officers  at  Rome  who 
foretold  future  events,  whence  their  name, 
ob  amun  garrUu,  They  were  first  created 
by  Romulus,  to  the  number  of  three.  Ser- 
vius  Tnllius  added  a  fourth,  and  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  A.  U.  C  454,  increased  the 
number  to  nine  ;  and  Sylla  added  six  more 
during  his  dictatorship.  They  had  a  parti- 
cular college,  and  the  chief  amoqgst  them 
was  €«lled  magiiter  coOegii,  Their  office  was 
honourable ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  was  coo* 
rictad  of  any  crime  be  could  not  be  deprived 
of  tail  ptirileges,  an  indtilgenoe  granted  to 
116 
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no  other  sacerdotal  body  at  Rome.  [Tk% 
gur  made  his  observations  on  the 
usually  in  the  dead  of  night,  or  about  twil%)t 
He  took  his  station  on  an  elevated 
where  the  view  was  open  on  all  aides,  and 
make  it  so  buildings  were  sometimes 
down.  Having  first  offered  up 
and  uttered  a  solemn  prayer,  he  sat 
with  his  head  covered,  and  with  hisliaee  tanj 
ed  to  the  east,  so  that  he  had  the  soutli  on  ^ 
right  and  the  north  on  his  left.  Then  he  d^ 
termined  with  his  liiuue  the  vogiooM  of  tfa 
heavens  from  east  to  west,  and  merked  in  in 
mind  some  object  straight  forward,  et  ss  gte^ 
a  distance  as  his  eyes  could  reach,  wkbq 
which  boundaries  he  should  make  hia  obKri 
vations.]  There  were  generally  five  ttaaDgi 
from  which  the  augurs  drew  omens :  the  firti 
consisted  in  observing  the  phenomena  of  tb< 
heavens,  such  as  thunder,  ligfattting,  oomet^ 
&o.  The  second  kind  of  oaoen  was  drawl 
from  the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds.  Tm 
third  was  from  the  sacred  ebiekena,  wboK 
eagerness  or  indifference  in  eating  the  brett] 
which  was  thrown  to  them  was  looked  opoa 
as  lucky  or  unlucky.  The  fourth  was  froH 
quadrupeds,  from  their  crossing  or  nppe^no^ 
in  some  unaccustomed  place.  The  fifth  wa^ 
from  different  casuslties,  whioh  were  called 
DtrtB,  such  as  spilling  salt  on  a  table,  or  wim 
upon  one's  clothes,  hearing  strange  noisesi 
stumbling  or  sneezing,  meeting  a  woU^  barei 
fox,  or  pregnant  bitch.  From  aach  snpersti^ 
tious  notions  did  the  Romans  draw  tbetr  proi 
phecies.  The  sight  of  biids  on  the  Wt  ham! 
was  always  deemed  a  lucky  olgeoi ;  [oli^ecti 
on  the  left  were  demned,  on  the  oontrary,  oi 
evil  omen  among  the  Greeks,  beoaoee  their 
augur  fiused  the  north,  and  had  the  east,  the 
lucky  quarter,  on  his  right  Sinieier  and  ieruf, 
therefore,  properly  signify  hid^  asMiiig  the 
Romans,  and  when  they  are  used  aa  tsm  o^ 
ill  luck,  it  is  in  conformity  merely  with  Gre- 
cian usage.]  Cte.  de  Div* — fAo.  1,  hc.^ 
Dimiye,  HaL-^Otid.  Fait. 

Augusta,  a  name  given  [singly,  or  is 
conjuDotion  with  some  epithet,]  to  seventy 
cities  in  the  Roman  provincea  m  hoaoor  d 
Augustus  Csssar. 

AugustalIa,  a  festival  at  Rome,  ineoa- 
memoration  of  the  day  on  whioh  Ai^fustos  re- 
turned to  Rome  after  he  had  establisbed 
peace  over  the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
[It  was  celebrated  on  the  27th  September.] 

AuGUSTlRUS,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Afries, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  as  well 
as  by  the  austerity  of  his  life.  [He  was  born 
at  Tagestum,  A.D.  354,  and  embraoedchris- 
tianity  A.  D.  387,  having  been  before  a  Ut- 
nichean.]  In  his  works,  which  are  eoBMf* 
ons,  he  displayed  the  powers  of  a  great  geniiUt 
and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  phi* 
losophy  of  Hato.  He  died  in  the  76Ui  J*^ 
of  his  age,  A.  D.  430.  The  best  editioB  of 
bis  works  is  that  of  the  Benedict.  foL  Ant 
1700  to  1703, 12  vols. 

AuouBTODi/iruM,  now  Avtun^  a  town  of 
Gaul,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  iSIdni.  [i^ 
was  caUe(i§ifem^tJAjC;i^:i  feme.] 
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AvttiTflTtevs,  Oe  last  Romtn  miipMor  of 
the  mmt,  A.  D.  475,  oooqaered  by  Odoaoer, 

Av^vsrvfl  OcTATiAiivt  CiBSAm,  tecood 
evptror  of  AoiM»  wtt  mi  of  OcUTias,  a  te- 
oator,  4od  Aeda,  daughter  of  JoHa»  and  sis- 
ter Ca  Jalim  Cssar.    He  wai  adopted  by  his 
UBcie  Cssar,  and  inherited  the  graatast  part 
afhisfiirtaae.    He  lost  his  fether  at  the  age 
of  ter  ;  and  though  only  eighteen  when  his 
OMle  was  Biudmd,  he  hastaiied  to  Rome, 
where  htaiogratiated  himaelf  with  the  senate 
and  people,  and  raeetred  the  honoars  of  the 
eooiiilahip  two  years  after  as  the  reward  of 
faia  hypowby.    Tboogh  hii  youth  and  his  in 
cspaneoee  were  rittcoled  by  his  enemies,  who 
branded  fakn  with  the  appellation  of  ^y  yet 
hm.  reae  m  eeoseqeMee  by  his  pradenoe  and 
Taloar,  and  mide  war  against  bis  opponents, 
OB  prelsiiee  of  arengng  the  death  oif  his  mur- 
dcffsdanelt.    Bat  wheobeperceiTedthatby 
making  him  %ht  against  Antony  the  senate 
wiriied  to  debilitate  both  antagonists,  be 
chaagad  his  views,  and  naiting  himself  with 
kii  anamy,  tooo  formed  the  second  trinmrir- 
ata,  in  whkh  his  cniel  proscriptions  shed  the 
iaaooent  bleodofdOOaenators  and  200  knights, 
and  did  not  ewtn  spare  the  life  of  his  friend 
Cioero.    By  the  divisions  which  were  made 
UM^g  die  triwDTirs,  Aogoitas  retained  for 
himsflf  Che  more  important  prorinces  of  the 
west,  and  banahed,  as   it  were,  his    col- 
leegoae^  LeBidoi  and  Antony,  to  more  dis 
taot  temtoiW    Bat  as  long  as  the  murder- 
en  eC  Cmear  were  ilire,the  reigning  tyrants 
bad  r  lie  MM  for  apprehension,    and  there- 
fore the  fotcesof  tbe  trinmyirate  were  direct- 
ed  agaiwt  the  pertianns  of  Bratns  and  tbe 
sanale.    The  a&ir  was  decided  at  Philippi, 
where  U  is  mid  that  the  valour  and  conduct 
of  katouf  alone  preserved  the  ooml^ined  ar 
miee,  end  eieeted  the  defeat  of  the  republi- 
cs forces,    llie   head  of  the  unfortunate 
BntBB  was  earned  to  Rome,  and  in  insolent 
ravcoga  thrown  at  the  foot  of  Csesar's  statue. 
Ob  his  rstOiB  to  Italy,  Augustus  rewarded 
Jwseldicn  with  the  lands  of  those  that  bad 
Wen  pRMcribed;  but  among  the  sufferers 
were  many  who  had  never  injured  the  con- 
qBergr,aq4esally  VirgiU  whose  modest  appli- 
cstisB,  [seooaded  by  the  powerful  interoessioo 
«f  lfmnaa,3  prooared  the  restitution  of  his 
property.    The  frieiidship  which  subsisted 
WtWeen  Aoc^nstos  and  Antony  was  broken  at 
Beam  the  feartof  alhird  rival  vanished  away, 
and  the  aepuing  heir  of  CsBsar  was  easily  in 
daeed  to  taks  op  anas  by  the  little  jealousies 
sad  riseutment  of  Fohria.    Her  death,  how- 
tfer,retardad  hoatflities ;  the  two  rivals  were 
rsannritod;  their  united  forces  were  success- 
fefly  directed  against  the  younger  Pompey ; 
and, to  stresigtben  their  friendship,  Antony 
•C*ead  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augus- 
tas.   But  as  tluB  step  was  poUticaL  and  not 
didatadby  aimtion,  OoUvia  wassligfated,and 
Aalooy  resigned  bioiself  to  the  pleasures  and 
wafaay  of  the  baaotifnl  Cleopatra.  Aogos- 
tevasiaeeosed^and  immediately  took  up 
•mi  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  sister,  and 


perhaps  more  eagerly  to  remove  a  man  whose 
power  and  existence  kept  him  in  continual 
alarms,  and  made  him  dependent   Both  par- 
ties met  at  Actium,  B.  C.  31,  to  decide  the 
fote  of  Rome.    Antony  was  supported  by  all 
the  power  of  the  east,  and  Augustus  by  Italy. 
Cleopatra  lied  from  tbe  battle  with  60  ships, 
and  her  flight  ruined  the  interest  of  Antony 
who  followed  her  into  Egypt.  The  conqueror 
soon  after  passed  into  Egypt,  besieged  Alexan- 
dria, and  honoured,  with  a  magnificent  fune- 
ral, the  unfortunate  Reman  and  the  celebrat- 
ed queen,  whom  tbe  fear  of  being  led  in  the 
victor's  triumph  at  Rome  had  driven  tocom- 
nut  suicide.    After  he  had  established  peace 
all  over  the  world,  Augustus  shut  up  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of  Janus  the  year  our  Saviour 
was  bom.     [This  temple  was  thrice  closed 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  remained 
closed  the  last  time  for  about  12  years.]    It 
is  said  he  twice  resolved  to  lay  down  the  su- 
preme power,  immediately  after  the  victory 
obtainsid  over  Antony,  and  afterwards  on  ac- 
count of  his  ill  health ;  but  his  friend  Msece- 
nas  dissuaded  bim,aDd  observed,thst  he  would 
leave  it  to  be  the  prey  of  the  most  powerful, 
and  expose  himself  to  ingratitude  and  .to  dan- 
ger.   He  died  at  Nola,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  A.  D.  14,  after  he  had  held  the  sove- 
reign power  during  44  years,  [reckoning  from 
the  battle  of  Actium.]   Augustus  was  an  ac- 
tive emperor,  and  consulted  the  good  of  the 
Romans  with  the  most  anxious  care.  He  vi- 
sited all  the  provinces  except  Africsand  Sar- 
dinia, and  his  consummate  prudence  and  ex- 
perience gave  rise  to  many  salutary  laws ; 
but  it  may  be  said,  that  he  finished  with  a 
gopd  grace   what  he  began  with  cruelty. 
While  making  himself  absolute,  be  took  care 
to  leave  his  countrymen  the  shadow  of  liber- 
ty ;  and  if  under  tbe  character  and  office  of 
perpetual  tribune,  of  priest  and  imperator, 
he  was  invested  with  all  the  power  of  sove- 
reignty, he  guarded   against  offending  the 
jealous  Romans  by  not  assuming  the  regal 
title.  His  refusal  to  read  the  letters  he  found 
after  Pompey's  defeat  arose  more  from  fear 
than  honour,  and  he  dreaded  tbe  discovery  of 
names  which  would  have  perhaps  united  to 
sacrifice  his  ambitioo.  Hisgood  qualities,  and 
many  virtues  he  perhaps  never   possessed, 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  pen 
of  adulation  or  gratitude,  in  the  poems  of 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.    To  distinguish 
himself  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Octavii,and 
if  possible,  to  suppress  the  remembrance  of 
his  uncle's  violent  fate,  he  aspired  after  a 
new  title ;  and  the  submissive  senate  yielded 
to  his  ambition,  by  giving  him  the  honourable 
appellation  of  Auguthu.    He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  licentiousness  and  adultery  by  his 
biographer ;  but  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship,  which  in 
some  instances    he    possessed,  made  some 
amends  for  his  natural  foibles.    He  was  am- 
bitittis  of  being  thought  handsome ;  and  as  he 
was  pubUoly  reported  to  be  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo, according  to  his  mother*s  declaration,  he 
wished  his  flatteren  to  represent  him  with  the 
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figar*  and  attributss  of  that  god.  irika 
Apollo*  bis  eyei  wero  clear*  and  1^  afftcUd 
to  bavo  it  thought  that  ttmj  potMMed  taaie 
divioa  irradiation ;  and  was  wall  plaaaed,  if, 
whan  ha  &Md  his  looks  Bpoo  any  body,  they 
held  down  their  eyes  as  if  overcome  by  the 
glaring  brightness  of  the  sun.  He  distinguish' 
ed  hiimelf  by  his  learning;  he  was  a.perieot 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote 
some  tragedies,  besides  memoirs  of  his  life 
,  and  other  works,  all  now  lost.  He  wai 
xied  three  times ;  to  Claudia*  to  Scribonia, 
and  to  Lifia ;  bat  he  wasonhappy  in  hisom* 
trimonial  connexiensy  and  his  only  daughter, 
Julia,  by  Scribonia,  disgraced  beta^  and  bar 
father  by  the  debauchery  and  licentioaaoais 
of  her  manners.  He  reoommandedv  at  his 
death,  his  adopted  son  Tiberius  as  hiaw 
sor.  He  left  his  fortune  partly  to  Tiberius 
and  to  Orusus,  and  made  donations  to  the  ar- 
my and  Roman  people.  Viigil  wrote  his 
heroic  poem  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  whom 
he  represented  under  the  character  of  M 
SueUm.  in  visd. — Horai.'^yirgU, — Pom. — 
Ta$U.—PQtereuL  -^Dio.-^Cuu.-^Ooid 
The  name  oi^yguttut  was  afterwards  given 
to  the  successors  of  Octariaous  in  the  Roman 
empire  as  a  personal,  and  the  imme  of  CoMr 
as  %  family  distinction.  In  a  more  distimt 
period  of  the  empire,  the  title  of  Augustus 
was  giren  only  to  the  emperor,  while  that  of 
Caesar  was  bestowed  on  the  second  peraon  in 
the  state,  who  was  considered  aspresumptire 
heir. 

ATIOIV8  CA88iir8,a  man  saluted  emperor 
A.  D.  175.  He  reigned  only  three  months, 
and  was  assassinated  by  a  centurion.  He  was 
called  a  second  Catiline,  from  his  ezoessive 
love  of  bloodshed      Diod. 

Rvpus  Fbitub  AviiirvB,  a  poet  in  the 
age  of  Theodosius,  who  tranftlated  the  phsfr- 
nomena  of  Aratus,  [the  Periegesis  of  Diony- 
siusy  the  Hiitory  of  Liry,  and  iHsop's  Fables 
into  verse ;  and  wrote  also  a  poetical  **>  De- 
scription  of  the  maritime  coasts,*'  and  some 
other  pieces.  His  geographical  poems,  and 
a  few  others,  have  iMen  edited  by  Wemsdofi^ 
in  the  Po^ta  Latini  Miwrei.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  th«  Fables  is  that  of  Cannegieter, 
Amtt  1731,in8yo.  He,  however,  assigns 
them  to  Flavius  Aviaaus,  whom  he  makes 
to  have  lived  in  the  H»e  of  the  Antonines.] 

Avnrs  Alcim us,  [a  bishop  of  Vienna  in 
Francor  nephew  to  Marcus  MaoiUus  Avitus« 
emperor  of  the  west,  and  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Clovis,  the  first  ehristiaa  king  of 
France,  and  contributed  to  his  couTersioii. 
He  wrote  letters  on  various  subjects,  chiefly 
controversial,  sermons,  an  J  a  poem  on  the 
Mosaic  history.  His  worlaare  published  by 
Simond,  in  8vo.  1643.  His  poeoMbave  bemi 
prmted  separately^  at  Frankfort  in  1507,  at 
Paris  in  1500,  and  at  Lyons  in  1536.] 

AuuMci.  [Under  this  name  are  reckoned 
three  nations  of  GauL  The  Aulerd  Bran- 
novices,  contiguous  to  the  .£dai,  and  subject 
to  them*  answ^ing  to  what  is  now  Morunne. 
—The  Aulerci  Cenomani,  situate  between 
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the  Sarta  or  Smrlt^  and  the  Lasdus,  two  of  the 
northero  branches  of  theLiger.  Their  no  aim 
try  is  now  Mam. — The  Auleiui  IfUNsreuMnt 
on  the  left  bank  of  the^Se^uana  or  ^Seirse,  be- 
low Lutetia  er  PtoFit,  answering  now  t»  ib« 
diecese  of  Evreux,'] 

AviJtbs,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Pto- 
lemeao  kings^fother  to  Cleopaink 

AuLia,  ft  town  of  Bosotia  oppeoiift  ie  Cltel- 
els  on  the  sea-ooaat,  where  ali  the  f^r— ka 
oonspired  against  Troy.  They  were  detama- 
ed  there  by  contrary  winds,  by  th«  %3Bmmt  mt 
Diana,  whose  foTonritiastaghadb#ett  rHiai 
by  Agamemnon.  To  appease  thm  rw— i' 
ment  of  the  goddem,  Agamemnoa  wna  «Mi^ 
ed  to  saeri&oe  hia  own  dnu|^rter  Iphig:iisi. 
whom,  however;  Diana  spared*  by  aqhatftmi 
ing  a  ram.  [Ne  traoes  of  Anlis 
the  present  day,  but  there  are  tw» 

still        
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AvLoii,  [a  hill  of  Italy  aear  TaramtSM, 
whose  wine  equalled  the  Fakmiaa.    XTuawl^ 

2,od.6.T.18. ^A  valley  of  Palaetmm,  €(»>. 

tending  akmg  the  banks  of  Jorda»,  rraHud 
also  Mignus  Campus.  Another  in  Sjcin, 
between  the  ridgei  of  Libanns  and  Amti- 
Libanus.}    Pout. 

AvLva,  a  pmsomen  oommen  asoag^  Um 
Romans.— —Gellius.    md*  GeUius. 

AuRBUA  LBS,  was  enacted  £A.  17.  C  683» 
and  ordained  that  judkes  or  juraaea  tbocdd 
be  chosen  from  the  Senators,  fi^itea,  and 

Tribuni  JCrarii] Another,  A.  U.  C.  67a. 

It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the  Lea  Ccm^im, 
and  permitted  the  tribunes  to  bold  oU»ar  offi^ 
ces  after  the  expiration  of  the  tribnnaaJMp. 

AvRXLiAirva,  emperor  of  lUmie  alter  An* 
vius  Claudius,  wae  austere,  and  even  erael 
in  the^  ezeeution  of  the  laws,  and  poaiabad 
his  soldiers  with  unusual  sereri^.  Ue  rem* 
dered  himself  famous  for  his  military  cha>a«* 
tor;  and  his  expedition  against  ZmiDhin^  tke 
celebrated  queen  of  Pahnyra,  gained  bam 
great  honour.  He  beautified  Roma,  waa  Gha«> 
ritable  to  the  poor,  and  the  anther  of  nauijy 
salutary  laws.  He  wsa  naturally  bruTe  ^  au»d 
nail  the  battles  he  fought,  it  ia  said  ha  kill- 
ed no  lem  than  800  men  with  his  emu ' 
In  his  triumph  he  esdiibited  to  the 
people  of  15  diffsrent  nations,  all  of 
be  had  conqaered.  Hewfathe  firat 
rer  who  wore  a  diadem.  After  a  glaraama 
reign  of  six  years,  as  hemmrofaed  against  tbe 
northern  barbarians)  he  was  assasoonAad  A. 
D.  275, 29th  Jaaoary.  [A  cooipiracj  bad 
been  formed  against  his  life  by  one  nl*  bin  ■». 
cretaries  who  was  aoonaed  of  extorf' 
Dreading  the  effects  of  the  emperor'e 
pleasure,  this  person  counterfeited  his  i 
ter's  hand,  and  shewed  to  the  prineipnl 
cers  a  long  list  contaiaiBg  their 
eddown  for  death.  Without 
examiningtbefraud,  they  immediatelj  manlr. 
ed  to  save  their  own  lives  by  taking  ikmk  af 
the  emperor.    They  effseted  their  parpoM 

Ion  ftr march  between  Byzantiam  and  Harm. 
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AtTKBLfiTB,  eapewr  of  Rome.    vid.  An- 

Ittokms  Batsimaus. Vietor,  an  fautorian  id 

the  mge  •fJoHmUf  two  of  whose  compofitioas 
ere  extant,  aa  account  of  illastrioas  men,  end 
a  biogapbf  of  ail  the  CaMan  to  J«tiao.  [He 
was  torn  in  Afriea  of  obscnre  parente.  He 
eaaie  to  Rome  in  search  of  employmenti  end 
vn  raieed  by  his  merit  to  tht  awst  import- 
■JitoftQes  in  the  state.  He  waseoimilwitb 
Valentiiiiao,  A.  D.  369.]  The  hett  editioos 
of  Aorelias  are  the  4to.  of  Artzenias,  Amst. 

ins,  and  the8fo.  of  Pitiscos,  Utr.  1696. 

ABtoQias,  no  emperor,  vid,  AntoBinos. 

AiTiwatLVt,  a  fenerel  who  aasomed  the 
porpla  in  the  age  of  Gallienas. 

Kwu6(9JLt  agoJMMiidaoghter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thia  or  'Tbea,  tr,  eecording  to  otk«rs,  of 
Titan  mkl  Term.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  eon 
of  Crnm,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  her  fe- 
thar  ;  hence  her  tnmameof  PMmhat,  She 
oarrMl  AaCnsiia,  by  whom  she  had  the  wuds, 
tha  stara,  4fce.  Her  amoars  with  Tithoaus 
aad  Cephatni  ape  alao  fiunoae  ;  hy  the  for- 
mer Aa  bad  Memoon  and  JEmathion,  and 
Phaitoo  by  the  latter.  (vmT.  Cepbalns  and 
Tithoana  }  She  had  also  an  intrig;oe  with 
Onen,  vhena  Ac  earned  to  the  island  of  Be- 
tas, where  he  waa  kflled  by  DiaoaV  arrowa. 
Anrera  la  generally  represented  by  the  poets 
4awn  in  a  roM*«olafmred  «hmriot,  and  open- 
inf  with  her  roey  fingers  the  gates  of  the  east 
pouring  the  dew  upon  the  earth,  and  anking 
the  floweia  grow.  Her  chariot  is  generally 
drawn  by  wmte  horass,  and  she  is  covered 
with  a  TciL  Nox  and  Somnos  fly  before  her, 
and  the  constellations  of  hearen  disappear 
at  her  appvoaeh.  She  slways  sets  ont  be- 
fon  Iha  ann,  and  as  the  liBvnranner  of  his  rts> 
ing.    The  Gnwihacall  her  E4s.    BSmmt.  Jl 

9,15.— wfpelM.  1,5.— #%)sr.«®n-6,  y.SSS. 
~F«re.deJLl^  5,  Hce.— fieised.  7%ecg.» 
HjrgtR.  pre/.  Cab. 

Avmvsct,[a  people  of  Lattam,on  the  coast 
tomaids  Cainpaiiin,  aonth-eaat  of  the  Volaci.} 

Avtei,  a  people  of  [QaUia  Aqnitania 
Their  capital  wee  Aosd}  bow  ^ueh^  on  the 
G^,  one  of  the  sonthem  brancfaes  of  the  Ga- 
mma or  Onreane] 

AoBR,  AvsiKM,  and  AnaxR,  a  river  of 
Etrariay  which  [&11a  intotheaea  aboot  6  miles 
aorfh  ef  the  nondi  of  the  Amus.  It  is  now 
theSMbsa.) 

Ar  B09,  a  aott  of  Ulymea  and  Calypao,  from 
wham  the  Ansonea,  a  people  of  Italy,  are  de- 
icandeiL    Ivid.  Ansonia.] 

AvioelA,one  of  the  enoient  names  of  Italy, 
whiahit  reoeiTedfrom  Aasoo,the>on  of  tllys^ 
ica.  tf  Tirga  mafcea  JBoeas  speek  of  Auso- 
aia,  it  is  by  anti^patioa.  [Attsonia  was  a 
■ame  properly  applied  to  the  whole  southern 
part  of  Italy,  through  which  the  Ansones,  one 
of  the  ancient  races  of  Italy,  had  spread  them 
«<H«s.  Its  derivation  from  Aoaon  is  a  mere 
We.  Theaeaon  the  sonth-eaal  coast  wa? 
^1  leag  time  called  from  them  Man  Jin- 
The  Optei  and  SamnHos    were 


branches  of  the  Ausones,  especially  the  for- 
mer.]    Firg,  JEn,  S,  v.  171. 

0KCIM.  Maoitvs  Aufioirius,  a  poet,  born 
at  Bordeaux  in  €raul,  ia  the  4th  century. 
He  waa  preceptor  to  Gratian,  son  of  the  em- 
peror Valentinian,  and  made  eonaul  by  means 
x4  his  pupil.  The  thanks  he  returned  the 
emperor  Gratian  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
poems,  which  were  too  often  hurried  for 
poblication,aodoaosequeatly  not  perfect.  He 
wrote  the  oonsular  fiuU  of  Rome,  an  useful 
performaace,  now  lost  His  style  is  occasion- 
ally obscene.  [The  best  editions  of  Ausoni- 
us  are,  that  of  ToUius.  AtnH.  1761,  in  8yo. 
and  the  Delphini  of  1730.] 

AutpioBs,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome, 
nearly  the  same  as  the  augers,  vid,  Aogures. 

AusTxm,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  south, 
whose  breath  waa  pemieions  to  dowers  as 
well  as  to  health*  He  was  permit  of  rain. 
Twg.  E€L  %  V.  SB.  vid.  Venti. 

AtTTocHTHdvKS,  [an  appellation  assumed 
by  some  nations,  and  in  particakr  by  the 
Athenians,  importing  that  they  sprang  from 
the  eoil  which  they  inhabited.  The  Atheni- 
ana  wore,  as  emblematie  of  this,  golden  grass- 
hoppers in  their  hair ;  this  insect  being  sup- 
posed to  have  the  same  origin.  The  name  is 
derived  fromet/roc  ip«e,  and;^0«F  (erra.  The 
Alheaiaos  toc^  this  oame  because  no  foreign 
tribe  had  ever  dispossessed  them  of  their 
country.] 

AirTof<dLJB,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  de- 
scended from  the  Gaetuli.  [They  spread 
themselves  over  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Alauri- 
tania  Tingitana.] 

AuTdLT CITS,  a  son  of  Mercury  by  Chione, 
a  daughter  of  Dadahon.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  His  craft  as  a  thief  has  been 
greatly  celebrated.  He  st^  the  flocks  of  his 
oaigbbovta,  and  mingled  them  with  his  own 
after  he  had  changed  their^marks.  He  did 
the  same  to  Sisyfdfus  son  of  iBolua ;  but  Si- 
syphus was  as  crafty  as  Autdyous,  and  he 
knew  his  own  oxen  by  a  mark  which  he 
bed  made  under  their  CseL  Autolycus  was  so 
pleased  with  the  artifloe  of  Sisyphus,  that  he 
immediately  formed  an  intimacy  with  him, 
and  even  permitited  him  freely  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  his  daughter  Antidea,  who  be- 
came pregnant  of  Ulysses,  and  was  soon  after 
married  to  Laertes,  vid  Sisyphus,  Laertes. 
Hpgin.  Alb.  200,  &o.— OrMf.  Met  1,  fab.  8.— 
j9po!l9d.  1.— Homer.  O^  14. 

AvTOMtooir,  a  son  of  Bioreus,  who  went 
to  the  Trajan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was 
the  charioteer  of  Aohillea,  after  whose  death 
be  served  Fyrrhus  in  the  same  capadty. 
Homer.  II.  9, 16, Ace — Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  477. 

AvTOM&nu,  one  of  the  Heradidae,  kin«^ 
of  Corinth.  At  bis  death,  B.  C.  779,  annual 
magistrates,  called  prytanes,  were  chosen  at- 
Corinth,  and  thdr  power  continued  90  years, 
till  Cypselus  and  his  son  Periander  made 
tbemiefves  absolute. 

AuTQirdi,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who 
married  Aristseus,  by  whom  she  had  Actaon, 
often  called  .^utpntius  heron.    The  death  of 
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b«r  SOB  (vid.  AcUeon)  was  so  painfal  to  bar, 
that  she  retired  from  Boeotia  to  Megara^ 
where  she  soon  after  died.  Pttiu.  1,  c.  44. — 
Hhgin.  fab.  179.— Ovu/.  Mei.  8.  v.  720. 

[AoTRiodNBfl,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raooneoait,  among  the  Cantabri.  They  oc- 
oapied  what  is  now  the  eastern  half  of  JLa 
M^ntanay  the  western  qoarter  of  Bitet^  and 
JUavOy  and  the  north-eaitem  pari  of  Bur- 
got.  Their  capital  was  FlaWobriga,  now 
Porto  Oallete,  near  BUboa,  Mannertf  how- 
ever, makes  it  to  be  SanttmderA 

AuTURA,  the  Eure,  a  river  olGaal  which 
falls  into  the  Seine. 

AuxBSiA  and  Damia,  two  virgins  who 
came  from  Crete  to  Trcezenc,  where  the  in- 
habitants stoned  them  to  death  in  a  sedition. 
The  Epidaarians  raised  them  statuei  by  or- 
der of  the  oracle,  when  their  eoontry  was 
become  barren.  They  were  held  in  great 
veneration  at  Troezene.  Heroiot,  6,  c  82. — 
Paus.  2,  c.  30. 

Ax£vu8,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine 
sea.  The  word  signifies  inhotpUahk^  which 
was  highly  applicable  to  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  [It  took 
the  name  of  Eoxinus  after  the  coast  was  set- 
tled by  Grecian  colooies.]  Ovitf.4.  TVif/  4, 
T.  66. 

AxidcHirg,  a  philesopher,  to  whom  Plato 
dedicated  a  treatiae  concerning  death. 

Axlov  brother  of  Alphedbosa,  murdered 
Alcmnon,  his  sister's  husband,  because  he 


wished  to  recover  from  her  a  golden  neck- 
lace,   vid*  Alcmson  and  Alphesiboem. 

AxioTHtA,  a  woman  who  regularly  went 
in  a  man*s  dreu  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Plate. 

Azius,  [the  lai^gest  river  in  Maoedonia, 
rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Scanliut^  and, 
after  a  course  of  80  miles,  forming  an  exten- 
sive lake  near  its  mouth.  It  fiiUa  into  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus,  and  is  now  the  Fcrrfert.} 

AxdVA,  a  river  of  Belgio  Gaul,  whieh  ^s 
into  the  Seine  below  Paris ;  [now  the  wtf tme.] 

AxVE,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  [vid.  Anxur.J 

Aeaw,  a  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia, 
by  Erato,  one  of  the  Dryades.  He  divided 
his  father*s  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphi- 
des and  Elatos,  and  called  his  share  Axania. 
There  was  in  Azania  a  fountain  called  CUt*- 
rtti#,  whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  for  wine  to 
those  who  drank  them.     Psfme.  8,  e.  3.— 

Ovid.  J€tt.  15,  V.  322.—Paii«.  8,  o.  4. [A 

part  of  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  on  the  Mare 
Erythraum  :  now  the  coast  of  Jijmn.^ ' 

AsiRis,  a  place  of  Libya,  surrounded  oe 
both  sides  by  delightful  hills  covered  with 
trees,  and  watered  by  a  river,  where  Bettos 
built  a  town,  [previous to  founding^  Cyrent.] 
Hero<ief.4,c.  157. 

AsdTvtt  [a  celebrated  sea-port  of  FImb- 
nicia,  north-east  of  Ascalon.  It  was  IbrtifiBd 
by  the  Egyptians  as  a  barrier  against  the  As- 
syrians, and>  according  to  Herodotus,  stood  a 
siege  of  29  years,  about  B.  C.  631.   It  is  new 
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B  ABILUS,  an  astrologer  in  Nero*s  age,  who 
told  the  emperor  to  avert  the  danger  which 
seemed  to  hang  upon  his  bead  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  hairy  comely  by  putting  all 
the  leading  men  of  Rome  to  death.  His  ad- 
vice was  fidthfttlly  followed.  iS^fen.  in  Her. 
c.  36. 

BABTLOKy  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  had  100  brazen  gates ;  and  its 
walls,  which  were  cemented  with  bitumen, 
and  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished  by  the 
activity  of  Semiramis»  [were  in  oompass  60 
miles  or  480  stadia,  in  thickness  87  feet,  in 
height  350  feet.  They  were  built  of  bricks, 
and  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  a  vast 
ditch.  The  whole  number  of  streets  was 
50.  the  city  being  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  from  the  25  gates  on  each  side  of 
it,  as  many  streets  cutting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  There  were  also  four  half  streets, 
round  the  four  sides  of  the  city,  next  the 
walls,  each  of  them  200  feet  wide,  the  rest 
being  about  150  feet  Each  side  of  the  square 
which  formed  the  city  was  15  miles.  Baby- 
loo,  however,  wu  greater  in  appearance  than 
reality,  nearly  one  half  of  the  city  being  U- 
ken  up  with  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds. 
It  was  fbundMi,  as  some  say,  by  Semiramis, 
add  aceordiog  to  others,  by  Belus,  who  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Nimrod.]    It  was  taken  by  Cyrus  B.  C. 
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538,  after  he  had  dramed  the  waiert  of  the 
Euphrates  into  a  new  channel,  and  auinbed 
his  troops  by  night  into  the  town  through 
the  dried  bed;  and  it  is  said  that  tbelhteof 
the  extensive  capital  was  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs  till  tale  ia 
the  evening.  [It  is  memorable  for  the  dMih 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  April  SI,  B.  CSS^] 
Its  greatness  was  so  reduced  in  eoeeeedtog 
age^  according  to  Pliny's  observationsi  thet 
in  his  time  it  was  but  a  desolate  wildsi— ^ 
and  at  present  the  place  where  it  stood  is  «H 
known  to  travellers.  The  inhabitantsiPMM 
early  acquainted  with  astrology.  [A  §tW\ 
vestiges  of  this  famous  city  remain  at  n  IMHI 
called  HiUah,  or  Elugo^  about  47  mJles  eMtfi 
of  Bagdad.  The  causes  of  the  decline  «^ 
Babylon  may  be  seen  under  Seleueim.1  PU^\ 
6,  c  96.^HmMUt.  1, 2,  S.^^ustin.  I,  te.— 
Diod.  2.— Xenop*.  C^frap.  7,  Ice. — Pfwmm4^ 
8,  el.  11»  V.  21.~0vul.  Mei.  4,  fab.  t.-^.ifcr* 

Hal.  9,  ep.  77. ^There  was  also  a  city  el 

the  same  name  in  Egypt,  [north  of  Memm^ 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  P^ff* 
sians  during  this  invasion  of  Camhyses.  i^ 
quarter,  retaining  the  name  of  BakmU  m^ 
Babilon^  in  the  town  of  Old  Cotro,  marks  ill 
position.] 

BabxlosIa,  a  large  province  of  Assyrlii 
of  which  Babylon  was  the  capitaL  The 
inhabitants  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  aaJ 
afterwards  became  very  powerful.— The  s ur^ 
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BUM  oC  Sttleneim,  which  rose  from  the  rains 
oi  Babykm*  under  tht  sncoeason  of  Alexan< 
der.     Pliii.d,cf6. 

Babtaba,  •  f6iii6od  castle  near  Artazata, 
[where  were  kept  the  treasnres  of  Tigra- 
ues  and  Artabanoa.]  Strab.  II. 

Baccmm,  the  priestessei  of  Bacchus.  Pout. 
2,  C.7. 

BaccoasxiAa^  festivals  in  honour  of  Bao- 
chns  at  Rome,  the  same  as  the  Dionysia  of 
the  Greeks,  titf.  Dioaysia. 

Bacckavtss,  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  who 
are  nqireseated  at  the  celebration  of  the  or 
S:ies  almost  naked,  with  garlands  of  iry,  with 
a  tfayrans  and  disheTellid  hair.  Their  looks 
are  wild,  and  they  otter  dreadful  sounds,  and 
elasb  dtffisrent  moiical  instruments  together. 
They  are  also  called  Thyades  and  Msenades. 
Ond.  Met.  6,  v.  S9i,^Horat.  3,  od.  25.— Pro- 
ptrt,  a  el.  21^—Luem.  1,  ▼.  674. 

Bacctf  iXoiE,  a  Corinthian  family  descend- 
ed frofli  Baccfaia,  daughter  of  Dionjrsius.  In 
their  noctumal  orgies,  they,  as  some  report, 
tore  to  piecea  ActcoD,sonof  Melissus,  which 
so  enraged  the  fether,  that  before  the  altar 
be  estreated  the  Corinthians  to  revenge  the 
death  of  bis  son,  and  immediately  threw 
himself  into  the  se^  Upon  this  the  Bacchi- 
sdc  were  banished,  and  went  to  settle  in  Si- 
cily, between  Paehynnm  and  Pelorus.  Ovid, 
MeL  6,  T.  407.— Aro^.  8. 

Bacchis  or  B AZ«i7g,  king  of  Corinth,  suc- 
ceeded hit  fisther  Prnmnides.  His  successors 
were  alwmys  called  BaeehidtB^  in  remem- 
'teuice  of  the  equity  and  moderation  of  his 
reign.  The  Bacchida  increased  so  much, 
that^Mj  diose  one  of  their  number  to  pre- 
side amoBf  them  with  regal  authority,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  sovereign  power  continued  in 
their  hemii  near  200  years.  Cypselus  over- 
tsnied  thM  iosCitntion  by  making  himself  ab- 
kIuIs.  Slrm^.  B.—PmuM.  S,  c.  A.—Herodoi.  B, 
c9S.— Ovtf.  JMef.S,  V.  407. 

Baccbivk,  a  small  island  in  the  iEgean 
sea,  e^iposila  [Phoctea,  and  near  the  entrance 
of  the  SiejiagUB  Sinus.]  PHn.  5,  c  3. 

Baccbivs  and  Bithvi,  two  celebrated 
ghHiiatori  of  equal  age  and  strength ;  [who, 
*ket  oooqoering  many  competitors,  engaged 
with  each  other  and  died  of  mutual  wounds ;] 
whcace  the  proverb  to  express  equality, 
B^km  emUrm  Baeehiwn.  Sitelon.  in  Aug. 
-OraC  1,  Sat.  7,  v.  20. 

BaccBVi,  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele, 
the  dawiter  of  Cadmus,  [rid.  the  end  of 
thfsartiM.]  After  she  had  enjoyed  the  com 
paa^  of  Jupter,  Semrie  was  deceived,  and 
ptiuiied  by  Che  artifice  of  Juno.  This  god- 
dosyahrmys  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours, 
aasoMd  the  shape  of  Beroe,  Semele's  nurse, 
and  parsoaded  Semele  that  the  lover  whom 
«he  entertained 'was  not  Jupiter,  but  a  false 
lover,  and  that  to  prove  his  divinity  she 
oaght  to  beg  of  him«  if  he  really  were  Ju- 
pifeir«  to  come  to  her  bed  with  the  same  ma 
i«lf  as  he  courted  the  embraces  of  Ju- 
nk* The  artifice  succeeded,  and  when  Ju 
P<i«  promised  bis  mistress  whatever  she 
sftGiit  taele  required  hSm  to  vidt  her  with 
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all  the  divinity  of  a  god.  Jupiter  was  una- 
ble to  violate  his  oath,  and  Semele  unwilling 
to  retract  it ;  therefore,  as  she  was  a  mor- 
tal, and  unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of  Jupi- 
ter, she  was  consumed  and  reduced  to  ash- 
The  child,  of  which  she  had  been  preg- 
nant for  seven  months,  was  with  difficulty 
saved  from  the  flames,  and  put  in  his  father's 
thigh,  where  he  remained  the  full  time  he  na- 
turally was  to  have  been  in  his  mother's 
womb.  From  this  circumstance  Bacchus 
has  been  called  Btmattr.  According  to 
some,  Dirce,  a  nymph  of  the  Achelous,  sav- 
ed him  from  the  flames.  There  are  different 
traditions  concerning  Uie  manner  of  his  edu- 
cation. Ovid  says,  that  after  his  birth,  he 
was  brought  up  by  hit  aunt  Ino,  snd  after- 
wards intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  nymphs 
of  NysB.  Lucian  supposes  that  Mercury 
carried  him,  as  soon  as  bom,  to  the  nymplu 
of  Nysa ;  and  Apollonius  says,  that  he  was 
carried  by  Mercury  to  a  nymph  in  the  island 
ef  EubcBa,  whence  he  was  dpven  by  the  pow- 
er of  Juno,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  Some  support,  that  Nazos  can  boast 
of  the  place  of  his  education,  under  the 
nymphs  Philia,  Coronis,  and  Clyde.  Pausa- 
nias  relates  a  tradition  which  prevailed  in 
the  town  of  Brasise  in  Peloponnesus;  and 
accordingly  mentions,  that  Cadmus,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  daughter's  amours,  shut 
her  op,  with  her  child  lately  born^  in  a  cof- 
fer, and  exposed  them  on  the  sea.  The  cof- 
fer was  carried  safe  by  the  waves  to  the 
coast  of  Brasise  ;  but  Semele  was  found  dead, 
and  the  child  alive.  Semele  was  honoured 
with  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  Bacchus  pro- 
perty educated.  This  diversity  of  opinions 
shows  that  there  were  many  of  the  same 
name.  Diodorus  speaks  of  three,  and  Cicero 
of  a  greater  number ;  but  among  them  all, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  seems  to  have 
obtained  the  merit  of  the  rest.  Baochns  is 
thp  Of  iris  of  the  E^gyptians,  and  his  history 
is  drawn  from  the  Egyptian  traditions  con- 
cemiog  that  ancient  king.  Bacchus  assisted 
the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the  giants,  and 
was  cut  to  pieces ;  but  the  son  of  Semele 
was  not  then  bom ;  this  tradition  therefore  is 
taken  from*  the  history  of  Osiris,  who  was 
killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Osiris  has  been  introduced  by  Or- 
pheus into  Greece,  under  the  name  of  Bac- 
chus. In  bis  youth  he  was  taken  asleep  in  the 
island  of  Naxos,  and  carried  away  by  some 
mariners  whom  he  changed  into  ddphins, ex- 
cept the  pilot,  who  had  expressed  some  con- 
cern at  his  misfortune.  His  expedition  into 
the  east  is  most  celebrated.  He  marched  at 
the  bead  of  an  army,  composed  of  men  as 
well  as  of  women,  all  inspired  with  divine 
fury,  and  armed  with  thyrsuses,  cymbals,  and 
other  musical  instruments.  The  leader  was 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Pan  and  Silenus,  and 
all  the  satyrs.  His  conquests  were  easy  and 
without  bloodshed ;  the  people  easily  submit- 
ted, and  gratefully  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
god  the  hero  who  Uught  them  the  uf^of  (h» 
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Yin*,  the  ealtiTatioii  of  th«  earth,  and  the 
manner  of  making  honey.  Amidst  bis  bene* 
Yolence  to  mankind,  be  was  relentless  in 
pmiishing  all  want  of  respect  to  his  divinity  ; 
and  the  punishment  he  inflicted  on  Pentheus, 
Agare,  Ljcurfas,  kc,  is  well  known.  He 
hureceiyed  the  names  of  Liber,  Bromius,  Ly 
sens,  Evan,  Thyonteas,  Psilas,  &c.  which  are 
partly  derived  from  the  places  where  he  re 
ceired  adoration,  or  from  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served in  his  festivals.  As  he  was  the  god  of 
vintage,  of  wine,  and  of  drinkers,  he  is  gene- 
rally represented  crowned  with  vine  and  ivy 
leaves,  with  a  thyrsas in  his  hand.  His  figare 
is  that  of  an  effeminate  yonng  man,  to  denote 
the  jo3rs  which  commonly  prevail  at  feasts  ; 
and  sometimes  thatH>f  an  old  man,  to  teach 
as  that  wine  taken  immoderately  will  ener 
vate  us,  oonsame  our  health,  render  as  loqaa- 
cioas  ana  childish  Hke  old  men,  and  unable 
to  keep  secrets.  The  panther  is  sacred  to 
him,  becaute  he  went  in  his  expedition  cover- 
ed with  the  skin  df  that  beast.  The  magpye 
is  also  his  favourite  bird,  because  in  triumphs 
people  were  permitted  to  speak  with  bold- 
ness and  liberty.  Bacchus  is  sometimes  re- 
presented Kke  aninfantiholdingathyrsas  and 
dusters  of  grapes  with  a  horn.  He  often  ap- 
pears naked,  and  ridin|;  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Pan>  or  in  the  arms  of  Silenus,  who  was  his 
foster-father.  He  also  sits  upon  a  celestial 
globe,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  is  then  the 
same  as  thp  sun,  or  Osiris  of  Egjrpt.  The 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  generally  called  Orgies, 
Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were  introduced  in- 
to Greece  fi'om  Egypt  by  Danaus  and  his 
daughters.  The  infamous  debaucheries  which 
arose  from  the  celebration  of  these  festivals 
are  well  known,  vid.  Dionysia.  The  amours 
of  Bacchus  are  not  numerous.  He  married 
Ariadne,  after  she  had  been  forsaken  by  The- 
seus in  the  island  of  Naxos  ;  and  by  her  he 
had  many  children,  among  whom  wereGera- 
nas,  Thoas,CBnopion,  Tauropolb,  kc.  Accord 
ing  to  some,  he  was  the  fiither  of  Hymenaeus, 
whom  the  Atheniansmade  the  god  of  marriage. 
The  Egyptians  sacrificed  pigs  to  him  before 
the  doors  of  their  bouses.  The  fir-tree,  the 
yew-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  ivy,  and  the  vine, 
were  sacred  to  him ;  and  the  goat  was  gene- 
rally sacrificed  to  him  on  account  of  the  great 
propensity  of  that  animal  to  destroy  the  vine. 
According  to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  who  ever 
wore  a  crown.  His  beauty  is  compared  to 
tiiat  of  Apollo,  and,  like  him,  he  is  represented 
.with  fine  hair  loosely  flowing  down  nis  shoul- 
ders, and  he  is  said  to  possess  eternal  youth. 
Somebmes  he  has  horns,  either  because  he 
taoght  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  with  oxen, 
or  because  Jupiter,  his  fkther,  appeared  to 
him  in  the  deserts  of  Libya  under  the  shape 
of  a  ram,  and  supplied  his  thirsty  army  with 
water.  Bacohue  went  down  to  hell  to  re- 
cover  hia  mother,  whom  Jupiter  willingly 
made  a  goddess,  ander  the  name  of  Thyone. 
The  three  persons  of  the  name  of  Bacchus, 
wfaleh  Diodorus  mentions,  are,  the  one  who 
eonqaered  the  Indies,  and  is  surnamed  the 
%tarde4  Bacchm ;  ^  tpn  of  Jupiter  and  Pro- 


serpine,  wh«  was  represented  wM&  horn 
and  the  sen  of  Jupiter  andSemele,  callhed  ft 
Bacchus  of  Thebes.  Those  raeotioiied  fa 
Cicero  are,  a  son  of  Proserpine  :  a  eoa  4 
Nisus,  who  bnilt  Nysa ;  a  son  of  Ceprhi 
who  reigned  in  the  Indies  ;  a  son  of  Jrnmtt 
and  the  moon ;  and  a  son  of  Thyone  mnd  ff: 
sus.  [The  worship  of  Bacchus  cam6  origiz 
ally  from  India.  The  very  name  A<e»e#-s. 
which  the  Greeks  commonly  give  to  this  TX 
ity,  clearly  proves  the  fact.  Aitvvr»c  mean 
the  god  (^tf)  from  mount  A^m  in  IndKj 
Wine  was  selected  as  the  symbol  of  tbta  w«i 
ship,  inasmuch  as  the  feelings  of  ezhiliratio 
produced  by  it  were  supposed  to  be  a  tjp^  c 
those  pure  and  rapturousfeelings  which  wont 
be  experienced  by  the  faithful  aAer  death.  Tl» 
fable  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus  points  also  to  mi 
Eastern  origin.  Bacchus  is  the  aon  of  J«pr 
ter  (the  Dis  of  the  Eastern  natioos)  and  o 
Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmos,  (i.  e.  the  Ori 
ental.)  When  the  Greeks  &bledtha«  Bmc- 
cbus  went  on  an  expedition  to  Asia,  they  mere 
ly  reversed  the  true  order  of  event*,  Baak' 
iog  Bacchus  one  of  theif  own  pretended  def' 
ties.  Thilottratus  tn  Fi(.  AppU^ru  Tyaa.  2, 
8,  56.— Herorfo/wf.  S,97.— 5fre6e.  15.— JTon^ 
Tie'f  MyOiologxt  der  0$>ieehen,  Sect.  31.] 
Cic,  de  J^at,  D.  2  and  8.— Poii#. «» c  »,  37, 
1.  3,  c.  24,1.  5,  c.  n,kc.^Herod»L  l,c.  150, 
1.  2,  c.  42,  48,  49.  Plui,  in  Ind,  ^'  Osar.— 
Diod.  1,  3,  kc'^Orpheui  in  Dwnva. — jfpei^ 
hd.  1,  c,  9, 1. 3,  c.  4,  kc—Offid,  Mei.  5,  fcb, 
3,  &c.  Amor^  3,  I.  3,  /Viff.3,  v.  715.^-.^^ 
gin.  fab.  155,  167,  fto.—Pfin.  7,  c  59,  I.  8, 
c.  2,  I.  36,  c.  5.— Homer.  A.  6.— Loel.  A 
faU.  JUL  1,  0. 22.— Fif^.O.  %  kc^Eur^ii, 
in  Baeeh.'^Lucian,  de  Sacri/le,  de  Baceko,  it 
dial  Doer. — Opntan,  m  C^g, — PAtioaMt 
1,  Icon,  c.  50. — SeneC'  in  Chor,  OStf^. — Mtf 
tied,  8,  ep.  27, 1. 14,  ep.  107. 

BxccHYLlBBS,  alyrio  poet  of  Cos,  nephew 
to  Simonides,  who,  like  Pindar,  wrote  the 
praises  of  Hiero.  Some  of  his  Tonea^ve 
been  preserved.  [He  is  reckoned  tfao  last  of 
the  nine  lyric  poets  of  Qreeee.  Homee  a 
said  to  have  imitated  him  in  aoaae  of  kis 
pieces,  particularly  in  the  15th  Ode  ofthe  1st 
Book.    He  flourished  B.  C  452  ] 

Bac^itib,  a  wood  in  Germany,  £gen«nfly| 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  HercTttia  flftn,! 
and  to  have  been  situate  in  the  vicinity  ufttt 
Falda  or  Vol,  which  flows  into  the  Viautfh.] 
qui.  Bttl,  Gall  6,  c.  10. 

Bacis,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  BoMh. 
OU,  1,  de  Div.  c.  34. 

'  Bactra  (orum^)  now  BaUt,  ihe  capilil  af 
Bactriana,  on  the  river  Bactrus  in  Am.  (R 
was  called  likewise  Zariaspa,  a  name  wUrik 
Strabo  also  applies  to  the  river  on  wl^eb  it 
was  situate.]    Virg  G.  %  v. .138 Stra^^ 

BACTRfA  or  Bactrtaita,  [a  eottstiT  ^ 
Asia,  bounded  by  Aria  on  the  west,  tho  n  ~^ 
tains  of  Paropamisus  on  the  south  ;  the  1 
di  montes  on  the  east ;  and  Sogdiana  o 
north.  It  derived  its  naihe  from  the  .- 
Bactrus.  The  Bactrians  were  reekonedjnd 
soldiers,  and  were  always  at  imr  ^nhif 
among  themselves  or  their  netghboore.  They 
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itoerwy  kind  of  luxury.  Tbeir 
old  people  thty  «xpoMd  mftmr  »  otrtaia  sg«, 
to  0«fQt  BSftift,  whicb  thoj  l»pt  Ibr  that 
parpow,  md  eaUcd  sepolehral  dogs.]  They 
were  eooqiwred  by  Alexander  the  Greet 
Omrt.  4,  c.  «,  ike.  PHm.  6,  c.  33.— JierM^. 
lMd3. 

BiicTRirs,  [a  liTor  of  Baetrta«  wheooe  the 
comtry  reeeiTod  its  ancient  name.  It  a«»wed 
by  the  capital,  and  is  sappoeed  to  bethe  Dt- 
k^h,]    Luean.3,r.f6t, 

BAcumrm*^  a  riTer  of  Pannenia,  which 
falb  into  the  Save,  [in  the  immediate  yicinity 
4>f  Sirminm.    It  is  now  the  B9$»ut.] 

Badia,  a  town  of  [Hi^pania  Betica,  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  present  BaA^§M.]  Vol 
JKkr.  3>  c  7. 

BAiKJBmavx,  j^Lunis,]  a  place  in  the 
coontry  of  the  FHsii,  where  900  Romans 
were  kUlad.     TkdU  4,  Aim.  e.  7a 

BmrntA  UK  was eoMtedfor  the  eleetioo  of 
4  pretors  every  other  year.  Lev.  40.- 
Aaetber  Jaw  by  M.  Babius  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  which  forbade  the  division  of  the 
Uadi,  wfaikt  it  snbstitoted  a  yearly  tax  to  be 
paid  |iytbe  poseesK>ri,  and  to  be  divided 
amoo^  the  people.  Appian,  1. 
fB.STiCA,  vitf.  Hispania.1 
B ATis,  a  river  of  Spain,  nrom  which  a  part 
of  the  eooBtry  has  roonved  the  name  of  Ba- 
UoL.  [Its  soarees  were  sar rounded  by  the 
chain  of  Mobs  Oroepeda.  At4ls  mouth  wes 
the  iriand  of  Tarteescis,  the  name  of  which 
wisaieieatly  alio  applied  to  the  river,  pre- 
vieaflto  tkatof  BcCb.  The  inhabitants  of 
iSut  eoRMitry  called  this  river  Cirtium  and 
Certb,  and  the  Arabiaai  Ciritus,  derived,  as 
it  tvppoMd,  from  the  oriental  term  £trte^,  a 
town,  and  denodi^  the  rcver  of  tawnit  from 
die  lycat  naaber  of  thoee  which  it  watered. 
Its  modem  name,  GtMii(U|ut«er,  i:*  a  corrup- 
tion from  Che  Moorish  tVmdi-^il'Kihirf  or 
Ike  Great  River.] 

IBAOWfijiA,  a  town  of  Media,  south-west 
ef  fiobataoa,  at  die  foot  of  the  mountains 
where  Che  Gyiides  ruee.  Here  was  an  an 
cieat  menament  soppoeed  te  be  that  of  Semi- 
raoBL] 

Bag^as  aad  BA«ocAfl,  an  Egyptian  eUndeh 
infte  ee«rt  of  Artaxerxes  Ochos,  so  power- 
MMmtMthmefoonld  be  done  without  his 
tmtmL  He  led  tome  troops  against  the 
Jcvi,  end  profoned  their  temple.  He  pois- 
oeod  OGh«s,fave  hit  Heat  to  cats,  and  made 
Nifchindin  with  hit  bonet,  because  he  had 
kiOed  the  god  Apis.  He  placed  on  the  throne 
Arms,  the  yonngeeC  of  the  slaughtered  prince's 
chBdfCB,  tad  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 
Hewisat  UmI  kiUed,  B.  C.336,by  Darius 
[Coiamemis,]  whom,  after  raising  to  the 
crovn,he  had  aUempted  to  poison.    Dtod. 

IS  aad  17. >>Aiiother,  greatly  esteemed  by 

Akxtader.  Carf.  10,  c.  1.— P/tf/.  m  Alex, 
——The  name  of  Bagoas  occurs  very  fre- 
fviifly  ia  the  Persian  history:  and  it  seems 
Alt  meet  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  monarchs  of 
Hob  were  generally  known  by  tiut  appel 
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[flowing  between  Utica  and  Carthago,  m  for- 
mer days,  though,  at  pretent,  their  situation  as 
regards  it  ismaterially  altered.  It  makes  en- 
eroaohments  on  the  sea  like  the  Nile,  and 
hence  its  ancient  mouth  is  now  circumscribed 
by  mud,  and  become  a  lai^^e  navigable  pood. 
9id.  Carthago  and  Utica.]    Phn.  8,  c.  14. 

Baia,  [a  city  of  Campania,  on  a  small  bay 
west  of  Neapolis,  and  opposite  Potedi.  It 
was  origioally  a  village,  but  the  numerous 
advantages  of  its  situation  soon  rendered  it 
much  frequented  and  fomous.  Its  foundation 
hi  ascribed  in  mythology  to  Baius,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses.  'I  he  cause  of  the  ra- 
pid increase  of  Bais  lay  in  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  surrounding  country,  in  the  btauty  of 
its  own  situation,  in  the  rich  supply  of  shell 
and  other  fish  which  the  a4jaceot  waters  af- 
forded; and  above  all,  in  the  hot  mineral- 
springs  which  dowed  from  the  neighbouring 
mouptaine  and  formed  a  chief  source  of  at- 
traction to  invalids.  Baias  waa  first  called 
Aque  Cumanie.  Numerous  villas  graced 
the  surrounding  country,  and  many  were 
likewise  built  on  artificial  moles  extending  a 
great  distance  into  the  sea.  It  is  now,  owing 
*o  earthquakes  and  inundations  of  the  sea,  a 
mere  waste  compared  with  what  it  once  was. 
The  modern  name  is  Baia.  Many  remains  of 
ancient  villas  may  be  seen  under  the  water.] 
Martial.  14,  ep.  81. t—Kora/.  l,€p.  1.— S/roA. 
5. 

Bala,  a  surname  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Syria.    Justin.  35,  o.  t. 

Balaitxa,  [a  town  of  Syria,  north  of  Ara- 
dus,  new  BehUai.]    Plin.  5,  c  20. 

C.  Balbillvs,  a  learned  and  benevolent 
man,  governor  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  wrote 
the  hutory,  under  Nero.    Taeii.  Ann.  13,  c. 

n. 

Balbuhjs,  a  Roman,  who,  after  govern- 
ing provinces  with  credit  and  honour,  assassi- 
nated the  Gordians,  and  seized  the  purple. 
He  was  some  time  after  murdered  by  his 
soldiers,  A.  D.  238. 

Ba&bitb,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  [between 
the  town  of  Clupea  and  the  sea,]  famous  for 
the  retreat  of  Masinissa,  after  he  had  fougttt 
a  battle  against  ^phax. 

Balbarbs,  [a  name  applied  anciently  to 
the  islands  of  Mctjorea  and  Mintcu^  off  the 
coast  of  Spain.]  The  word  is  derived  from 
CtfXAMf  to  throio^  because  the  inhabitants  were 
expert  archers  and  slingers.  We  are  told  by 
Florus,  that  the  mothers  never  gave  their 
chUdren  breakfast  until  they  had  strudr  with 
an  arrow  a  certain  mark  ia  a  tree.  [The 
Greeks  called  them  Gymnesic,  either  be- 
cause, according  to  Diodorns,  the  inhabitt&ti 
were  yv^ro«,  naked,  in  summer,  or  because, 
according  to  Hesychius,  they  went  to  battle 
armed  only  with  a  sling.  They  were  reduc- 
ed by  Metellus,  hence  somamed  Baleariooa, 
A.  U.  C.  631.  By  many,  Ebnsus,  now  /eica, 
is  ranked  with  the  Baleares,  accordiBg  to  the 
authority  of  Vitruvius.  The  laiger  of  theee 
islands  was  called  Baletrit  Major,  hence  ^o- 
jortOy  end  the  sraaBer,  Balearit  Mhtor,  heaee 
Minorca.    In  the  former  wet  Palil^  whielk 
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flUU  retains  the  name.  In  the  latter  wai  Por- 
tus  Magonie,  to  called  by  the  Carthaginiani 
from  Mago,  one  of  their  generals,  now  slight- 
ly corrupted  into  Port  Mahon.]  Strab.  14. 
— Ftor.  3,  0. 8.— IKorf.  6. 

Balvbjb  (bathf^)  were  very  numerous  al 
Rome,  private  as  well  as  public.  In  the  an- 
cient times  simplicity  was  observed,  but  in 
the  age  of  the  emperors  they  became  expen- 
sive ;  they  were  used  after  walking,  exercise, 
or  labour,  and  were  deemed  more  necessary 
than  luxurious.  Under  the  emperors  it  be- 
came so  fashionable  to  bathe,  that  without 
this  the  meanest  of  the  people  seemed  to  be 
deprived  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
There  were  certain  hours  of  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  bathing,  and  a  small  piece  of  money  ad- 
mitted the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most  opu- 
lent. In  the  baths  there  were  separate  apart- 
ments for  the  people  to  dress  and  to  undress : 
and  after  they  had  bathed,  they  commonly 
covered  themselves,  and  the  hair  was  pluck- 
ed out  of  the  skin,  and  the  body  rubbed  over 
with  a  pumice  stone,  and  perfumed  to  ren- 
der it  smooth  and  fair.  The  Roman  empe- 
rors  generally  built  baths,  and  all  endeavour 
ed  to  eclipse  each  other  in  the  magnificence 
of  the  building.  It  is  said,  that  Diodesiao 
employed  40,000  [christian  slaves]  inbuilding 
his  baths,  and  when  they  were  finished,  de- 
stroyed the  workmen.  .Alexander  Severus 
first  permitted  the  people  to  use  them  in  the 
night,  and  he  himself  often  bathed  with  the 
common  people.  For  some  time  both  sexes 
bathed  promiscuously  and  without  shame, 
and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  proved  abor- 
tive for  a  while  in  abolishing  that  indecent  cus- 
tom, which  gradually  destroyed  the  morals 
of  the  people.  They  generally  read  m  bath- 
ing, and  we  find  many  compositions  written 
in  the  midst  of  this  luxurious  enjoyment. 

Bartia,  now  St,  Marie  de  Fanafi^  a  town 
of  Apulia,  [south-east  of  Venusia.]  HorcU. 
3,  od.  4,  V.  16. 

Bapt^  the  priests  of  Cotvtto,  the  goddess 
of  lasciviousness  and  debaucnery  at  Athens. 
Her  festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  night 
with  great  obscenity.  The  name  is  deriv- 
ed from  C«Lir*tuf  to  wath^  because  the  priests 
bathed  themselves  in  the*  most  effeminate 
manner.  Juv.  2,  v.  91— A  oomedy  of 
Eupolis,  in  which  women  are  introduced 
dancing  on  the  stage,  with  all  the  indecent 
gestures  of  common  prostitutes. 

Barathrum,'  a  deep  and  noisome  pit  at 
Athens,  where  criminals  were  thrown.  [It 
had  sharp  spikes  at  the  top  to  prevent  escape, 
and  others  at  the  bottom  te  pierce  and  lace- 
rate the  offender.]— The  word  is  applied 
to  the  infernal  regions  by  Fal.  Flaec.  2,  v. 
86  and  192.  [By  the  Greek  writers  it  is  also 
used  to  signify  perdition,  endless  or  hopeless 
misery,  and  likewise  a  wicked  wretch  who 
merits  the  punishment  of  the  barathrum.] 

BarbAri,  a  nameoriginally  applied  to  those 
vho  spoke  inelegantly,  or  with  harshness  and 
difficulty.  The  Greeks  generally  called  all 
nations,  except  their  own,  [and  the 


lians,!  by  the  name  of  barbarians.     [The 
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term  is  derived  by  Daoun  from  B«^isr,  bnt 
with  the  {  inserted,  and  the  initial  cooioBaot 
repeated,  in  order  to  express  to  the  aar  the 
harsh  pronunciation  of  a  foreigner.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  harsh  sound  fin^  (U^.  We 
are  informed  by  Drusius,  that  the  Synae  hv 
means,  without,  extra.  The  word  aisRi6ed 
in  general  with  the  Greeks  no  more  than 
foreigfUf,  and  did  ndt  carry  that  odium  witJb 
it  which  it  does  now.] 

BarbIrIa,  [the  name  given  in  the  Peri- 
plus  of  the'  Erythrsan  Sea,  to  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  ;  now  ^jan.  It  was  other- 
wise called  Azania.] 

Barbo8Th£neb,  a  moontain  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, 10  miles  from  Sparta.     Liv.  35,  c  ST. 
BARCiBi,  or  BarcItjb,  a  warlike  natieoof 
\frica,  near  Carthage.     Ftrg.  JEn.  4,  v.  43. 

Barcx,  the  nurse  of  Sichsus.     f^irg.  JEsu 

4,  V.  632. [A  city  of  Cyrene  in  Africa. 

(U  true  position  is  involved  in  a  great  deal  of 
doubt.  Acccordingto  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it 
stood  on  the  spot  where  Ptolemaia  was  after- 
wards built,  but  Scylax  and  Ptolemy  are  of 
a  different  opinion.  D*Anville  plaoet  it  south 
of  Ptolemais.  The  city  probably  stood  in- 
land, and  had  a  port  on  the  coast.  i3^An- 
ville  makes  it  to  be  the  modem  Barem.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  it  was  founded  fay  the 
brothers  of  Aroesilaus  3d,  king  of  Cyrene. 
The  name  however  shows  it  to  be  of  Pbmai- 
oian  origin.]  • 

B.4RCHA,  a  surname  of  a  noble  fiunily  at 
Carthage,  of  which  Annibal  and  Hamiiear 
were  descended.  By  means  of  their  bribes 
and  influenoe,  they  excited  a  great  fiacftiQii, 
which  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Cartkags 
by  the  name  of  the  BarckinianJaehBn^waA  at 
laf't  raised  themselves  to  power,  and  to  the 
independent  disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  trust 
or  emolument  in  the  state.  Lta.  ftttcS 
and  9. 

B  ARDi,  a  celebrated  sacerdotal  order  aaoag 
the  ancient  Gauls,  who  praised  their  hareas, 
and  published  their  fame  in  their  vaiMe  or 
on  musical  instruments.  They  wmn  ao  es- 
teemed and  respected  by  the  people,  thai,  at 
their  sight,  two  armies  who  were  ttigaged  id 
bAtle  laid  down  their  arms,  and  aubBittet^ 
to  their  orders.  They  censured  as  weSa^ 
commended  the  behaviour  of  the  people| 
Lueatu  1,  V.  447.— 5(r«^.  4»'-Mare€iL  l4  <^ 
24. 

BARDTLLiSt  an  Ulyrian  prince*  vboij 
daughter  Biroennn  married  king  Pyrrin^ 
Pha,  in  Pyrrh. 

Barousii,  a  people  of  Spain,  [lowmcda  th 
Pyrenees,  above  the  Iberus.]   Liv.  21*  c  IS 

Barissxs,  one  of  the  seven  eonspiFRtm 
against  the  usurper  Smerdts.    CienoM, 

Barium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  A<lnRt» 
[in  the  district  of  Peuoetia,]  now  called  Bm 
and  remarkable  for  its  fine  fish.  flemC 
Sat.  6,  V.  97. 

BarbIrs  and  Barskns,  a  daughter  oTDi 
rius,  who  married  Alexander,  by  whom  ^ 
had  a  son  called  Hercules.  Caasander  d 
dered  her  and  her  child  to  be  pat  to  dcet^ 
Juitin,  13,  c.  2, 1. 15, 0.  2.— ^rrtoii, 

uiyiiizeu  uy  '%^-Jv_/v_>'pi  Lv^ 
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BasuJa,  [an  nbmd  fiunoiu  for  iti  amber, 
in  th«  nortbem  ooeao.  It  is  tappoaed  by 
Maim«rt  to  hare  been  the  soatbern  extremi 
ty  of  Sweiin,  mistakeo  by  tbe  ancienta  for 
«ii  island^  oo  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
country  to  the  north,  vid.  Abalo8.— A 
ok/  00  tbe  fthenus,  in  the  territory  of  tb«- 
Raaraci^now  Ba»U.  It  appears  to  baTO  been 
or%ina]ly  an  insignificant  fortress,  and  to  bare 
iscrcased  in  the  course  of  time  to  a  large  ci- 
ty. By  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  it  is 
called  Baaula.] 

BASiiJi>iE,  European  Sarmatians, descend- 
ed from  Hcrcales  and  Echidna.  Jtfa/o,  2,  c 
1. 

BashJoes,  the  latber  of  Herodotus,  who 
with  others,  attempted  to  destroy  Strattes, 

tyrant  of  Chios.    Hendol.  8,  c.  132. A 

&nuly  who  heU  an  ol^archical  power  at 

Erythrae. .  Sirab.  14 A  priest  of  mount 

CanneJ,  who  foretold  many  momentous 
erenCs  to  Vespasian,  when  he  offered  sacn- 
licca.  Tatii.  %  Hut.  c  aT.—Sue^on.  in  Vtsp, 
7. 

BASiupdriMos,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Eurotas,  [aagnilying,  the  king  of  rivers.  The 
Eurotas  is  now  odled  the  VaaiKpoiamo.'] 
Strak.6. 

BasUm^  a  city  of  Areadiat  built  by  Cyp- 
selos,  neau-  the  river  Alphens.  Paui,  8,  c. 
39. 

BasnJirSy  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Africa, 
[bom  in  Cappadoda  in  Asia  Minori]  very 
animated  agunst  the  Arians,  whose  tenets 
and  doctrines  he  refuted  with  warmth,  but 
great  ability.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as 
ingenious,  and  pgwoMsd  of  ail  those  qualities 
whidi  coDstitnte  the  persntlive  orator  and 
the  elegant  writer.  Erasmus  has  placed 
him  m  the  number  of  the  greatest  orators  of 
anCiqmty.  He  died  in  his  51st  year,  A.  D. 
^9.  IIm  latest  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  the  Benedictines,  [3  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1721 
-36.  Another,  a  bishop  of  Ancyra,  rank- 
ed by  Epiphanina  amoi^  tbe  chief  of  the 
Semi-Arians.  He  died  at  the  end  of  lovian^s 

fiiisiasus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
the  dress  or  toog  robe,  called  Bassorit,  which 
his  priests  wore.    Horut.  1,  od.  18. 

BaggiafPBS,  a  name  given  to  the  votaries 
of  Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  which 
seesoa  derived  from  Bastara,  a  town  of  Libya 
sacred  to  the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dress 
worn  by  his  priestesses,  and  so  called  by  the 
Tbraeians.    PerHui.  1»  v.  101. 

Baisus  Autidius,  an  historian  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  Germanic 
war.  Qtttfilt/.  10,  o.  1.— ^-C«sios,  a  lyric 
poet  in  Nero's  age,  to  whom  Persius  address- 
od  his  6th  satire.  Some  of  his  verses  are  ex- 
tant.——Julius,  an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
l^nstoB,  some  of  whose  orations  have  been 
preserved  by  8ene<». 

BAtTARSjfe,  [a  people  who  first  inhabited 
that  part  of  European  Sarmatia,  which  cor- 
responds with  a  pul  of  Poland  and  PruNta* 
and  who  afterwards  eslabUsbed  themselves 
in  the  tooth,  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  Ty 


ras.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  Russians.] 

Batavi,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  in- 
habited that  part  of  the  continent  known  un- 
der the  modem  name  of  [the  United  Provinr 
eet,  or  Holland  from  its  being  the  largest  of 
them.  But  the  modem  is  considerably  larg- 
er than  the  ancient  country.]  It  was  called 
by  tbe  ancients  BatoMorum  tnsuto.     Ltv.  4^ 

16. — Luean^J^  v.  431. 

Bathos,  [a  town  c£  Arcadia,  near  the  Al- 
4)heu«.] 

Bathitclbs,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Magne- 
sia.   Pout.  3,  c.  19. 

Bathtllob,  a  youth  of  Samos.    Zfora/. 

ep.  14,  V.  9 The  poet  who  claimed  as  hb 

own,  Vii|^*s  distich,  Nocte  ptuii  totd,  Sic 
bore  also  the  same  name..— A  fountain  of 
Arcadia.    Pout,  8,  c.  31. 

Batov,  of  Suiope,  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Persian  affairs.    6'tra6  12. 

Batracbomtom achIa,  a  poem  desorib- 
uiga^^/  between /rogf  and  mice,  written 
by  Homer,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes 
separately  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  [  Whe- 
ther Homer  wrote  this  poem,  or  not,  is  far 
from  being  a  settled  point  among  modem  cri- 
tics. The  best  editions  of  it  are  that  by  £r- 
nesti,in  the  works  of  Homer,  5  vols.  8  vo.  Lips. 
1759,  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  4  814 ;  and  that  of 
Matthie,  Lips.  1806,  in  8vo.  Thefe  is  also 
the  edition  of  Maittaire,  8vo.  Lond.  1721.] 

BattiAdks,  a  patronymic  of  Callimachus, 
from  his  fiither  Battus.    Odd.  in  Ibin.  v.  53, 

A  name  given  to  the  people  of  Cyrene 

from  king  Battus.      Hal,  3,  v.  253. 

Battvb  1st,  a  Laredsmonian  who  built 
the  town  of 'Cyrene  B.  C.  630,  with  a  colony 
from  the  island  of  Tbera.  He  was  son  of 
Polymnestus  'and  Phronime,  and  reigned  in 
the  town  he  had  founded,  and  after  death  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  The  diflkulty  with 
which  he  spoke  first  procured  him  the  name 
of  Battus,  Herodot:  4,  o.  155,  &c.— Poui. 
10,  c.  15 Tbe  2d  of  that  name  was  grand- 
son to  Battus  1st,  by  Arce&ilaus.  He  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  on  the  throne  of  Cyrene, 
and  was  aurnamed  Felix^  and  died  554  B.  C. 

Herodot.  4,  c,  159,  &c. A  shepherd  of  Py- 

los,  who  promised  Mercury  that  he  would  not 
discover  his  having  stolen  the  flocks  of  Adme- 
tus  which  Apollo  tended.  He  violated  his 
promise  and  was  turned  into  a  punuce  stone. 
Omd.  Vet.  2,  V.  702. 

Bavbo,  a  woman  who  received  Ceres  when 
she  sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  world, 
and  gave  her  some  water  to  quench  her 
thirst     Ovid,  Met.  5,  fab.  7. 

Baucis,  an  old  woman  of  Phrygia,  who 
with  her  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a  small 
cottage,  in  a  penurious  manuer,  when  Jupi- 
ter uid  ^lercury  travelled  in  disguise  over 
Asia.  The  gods  came  to  the  cottage,  where 
they  received  the  best  things  it  affonled  ;  and 
Jupiter  was  so  pleased  with  their  hospitality, 
that  he  metamorphosed  their  dwelling  into  a 
magnificent  temple  of  which  Baucis  and  her 
husband  were  made  priests.  After  they  had 
lived  happy  to  an  extreme  old  age,  they  died 
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both  «t  the  saoM  hoar,  Aceording;  to  thoir  re> 
quest  to  Jopitar,  that  one  might  not  haTO  the 
sorrow  of  foltowing  the  other  to  the  rrvTO. 
Their  bodiee  were  cheagfed  into  trees  before 
the  doors  of  the  temple.  Chrid,  Md-  8,  ▼. 
631,  &o. 

BAYiiTf  end  M jsmn,  two  stapid  and  ma 
lerolent  poets  in  the  are  of  Aa^stns,  who 
•ttaoked  the  superior  taleots  of  the  contem- 
porary writers.     Fug.  Eel.  3. 

BBBRf  cSy  a  daughter  of  Danaus,  who  is 
said  to  have  spared  her  husband.     Most  au 
thors,  however,  attribute  that  character  of 
humanity  to  Hypermnestra.     euf.  Danaides. 

BsBRYCBSand  BBBRf  cii,  a  nation  of  Asia, 
ttear  Pontus,  of  Thraeian  origin,  and  accord' 
inf  to  Arrkn,  descended  from  Bebrytse.  [The 
origin  of  this  people  is  very  uncertain.  Silios 
ItaUcns,  (3,  ▼.  490,)  mentions  a  nation  of  this 
name  who  dwelt  in 'Gallia  Narbonensis,  near 
the  Pyrenees.]  Thtey  were  expert  in  the  bat 
tie  of  the  Cestus.  Ilie  Ai^nants  touched  on 
their  coast  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis. 
Jipolhd.  l.-.^ra6.  Taod  It. 

Bbbrt CIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Bithynia, 
from  [the  Bebryces  who  settled  there,  alter 
passing  from  Europe.]  SirabAS.^F%rgJEn. 
5,  ▼.373. 

[BsDRiIovM,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  be- 
tween Mantua  and  Cremona  ;  according  to 
Clavier,  the  modem  Canete^  a  large  yiUage 
<m  the  left  of  the  OgHo.  D*Anville,  howerer, 
makes  it  to  correspond  with  the  modem  On' 
Ma^  on  the  ri?ht  side  of  that  river.  Mao' 
nert  places  it  about  a  mile  west  of  the  mo- 
dern town  of  Bo9M9l9,  This  place  was  fa- 
rooos  for  two  battles  fought  within  a  month 
of  each  other.  In  the  fint  Otho  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  generals  of  Vitellius^and  in  the  se- 
cond.  Vitellius  by  Vespasian,  A.  D.  09.  Ta- 
citus and  Suetonius  call  the  name  of  this 
place  Betriacum.  Bat  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and 
later  wrkers,  Bebriaeum.l 

BmLivtr8,a  divinity  ofthe  Gauls,  the  same 
us  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Orasof 
the  Egyptians. 

BsLSPUAifTKS,  a  Chaldean,  who,  from  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  told  Alexander  that 
his  entering  Babylon  would  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences  to  him.  Diod,  17. 

BsLisis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  told  Ar- 
baces,  governor  of  Media,  that  he  should 
reign  one  day  in  the  place  of  Sardanapalus. 
His  prophecy  was  verified,  and  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  new  king  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  B.  C.  826.    Dtoif.  S. 

BiLCii,  a  warlike  people  of  ancient  Gaol, 
separated  from  the  Celts  by  the  rivers  Ma- 
trona  and  Sequana.  [In  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  made  by  Augustus,  whose  object  vras 
to  render  the  provinces  more  equal  in  extent, 
theconntries  of  the  Helvetii  and  Sequani, 
which  till  that  thne  were  included  in  Gallia 
Celtica,  were  added  to  Gallia  Belgica.  The 
Belgse  were  of  German  extraction,  and,  ac- 
cordioff  to  Csesar,  the  most  warlike  of  the 
G«uls.]    Cm$.  de  BeU.  OtdL  1  and  2. 

BbloIca,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Gmol 
near  the  Rhine,  [vid.  Gallia.] 
It6 


Bbloivm >  [a  canton  of  Gal^  B^gkB,  i 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  CMar,  (B.  G.  6, 
C.S4.}  as  a  part  from  the  whole,  and  to  which 
he  assigns  the  Bellevaci,  to  whom  Hirtius 
adds  the  Atrebates.  As  the  Ambiani  w«re 
situated  between  the  other  two,  theymvat 
also  be  included.  These  three  tribes  w«re 
the  genuine  Belgs.]  C««  Beit,  O^U,  6,  c.  9. 

BttLlDBS,  a  name  applied  to  Palamedee»  as 
descended  from  Belus.   Ftrg.  JEn.  C,  v.  8S. 

Bbi.isama,  the  name  of  Minerva  RBMog 
the  Gauls,  signifying  queen  of  hettven.  Car. 
BeU.OMn.6. 

Bblibarivb,  a  celebrated  general,  whOf  uk 
a  degenerate  and  an  eflfeminate  age,  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  emperor  of  ConsCantmople, 
renewed  alltheglorioas  victories,  battles,  aod 
triumphs,  which  hail  rendered  the  first  Ro- 
mans so  distinguished  in  the  time  of  thair  re- 
public. He  died,  after  a  life  of  military  glofy, 
and  the  trial  of  royal  ingratitude,  in  tha  M6lh 
year  of  the  christian  era.  [The  storv  of  Us 
begging  chanty,  with  dait  okoktm  Bmmri^k 
a  mere  fable,  taking  its  rise  from  soma  verses 
of  Tieties.] 

BBLLXRdpBoir,  son  of  Glaneot  king  ef 
Ephyre,  by  Eurymede,  was  at  first  oaOad 
Hipponous.  The  murder  of  his  brother, 
whom  some  call  Alcimenus  and  others  Better, 
procured  him  the  name  of  BeUerophen  or 
murderer  ofBeUer,  AAer  this  mardei,  Bel- 
ierophon  fled  to  the  court  of  Prcetos  long  of 
Argos.  As  he  was  of  a  handsome  appearaaee. 
the  king's  wife,  called  Antea  or  Stenobma^hH 
in  love  with  him ;  and  as  he  slighted  her  paa- 
sion,  she  aocused  him  befbre  her  hosbaBd  af 
attempts  upon  |^r  virtae.  Proatos,  oawfllfaif 
to  vidaiethelaiH  of  hospitality,  byponishiBg 
Bellerophon,  sent  him  away  to  hb  fatber-ia- 
law  Jobates  king  of  Lycia,  and  gave  ImR  a 
letter,  in  which  he  begged  tbe  king  to  paoish 
with  death  a  man  who  had  so  dishonourably 
treated  his  daughter,  [vicf.  Pelavi.]  Tnm 
that  circumstance,  all  letters  which  are  of  an 
unfavourable  tendency  to  the  b«arer  have 
been  called  le/isrt  o/*Se2/crs>pAofi.  Jobatea,to 
satisfy  bin  son-in-law,  sent  Bellerophoa  to  ooih 
qoer  a  horrible  monster  called  CfhiaMsra,  in 
which  dangerous  expeditioD  he  hoped,  aad 
was  even  assured,  he  must  perish,  (vid,  Chi- 
mssra.)  But  the  provideiice  of  Minerva  si^h 
ported  him,  and,  with  the  aid  of  tlia  wi<gtd 
horse  Pegasus,  he  conquered  the  monatar  aad 
returned  victorious.  After  this  JobataaMaC 
him  against  the  Solymi,  in  hopes  of  analog 
him  destroyed  ;  but  he  obtained  anottaar  >io* 
tory,  and  oonquened  afterwards  the 
sons,  by  the  king's  orders.  At  his 
from  thb  third  expedition,  he  was  i 
by  a  party  sent  against  him  by  Jobates  ; 
he  destroyed  all  his  assassins,  and  ooov  * 
the  king  that  innocence  is  always  [ 
by  the  gods.  Upon  this,  Jobates  no 
sought  to  destroy  his  life ;  but, he  gara  ] 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  hiai  I 
successor  on  the  throne  of  Lyda,  as  ha  ^ 
without  male  issue.  Some  authors  baraa 
ported  that  he  attempted  to  fly  to  haav 
upon  the  horse  Pegasas,,l^iit^m|LJapitar  i 
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^  the  horse,  and  threw 
dowv  the  riier,  who  wendered  upon  the  eartb 
mllMfreirteit  wttimvmh6tf  ead  dejection  till 
tbed^Qrhiidei«h,OM  SMorttioB  before  the 
Tr^ui  wur.  B^leropboo  hod  two  bods, 
Iiwidir,  who  wes  killed  is  his  war  e^insi  the 
Mfsi,  tmd  llipf>oloQhii>,  who  sooeeeded  to 
the  throne  aaer  his  death,  besides  one  dan^- 
tsr  eolled  liippodaiBia,  who  bad  Sarpedon 
byJopster.  The  wifeof  Bellerophon  iscall- 
ad  PhdoBO  by  Apododems,  and  Aohenaone  by 
Hoaer.  flwwer.  n.  6,  156,  Ac— /nr.  10— 
^polletf.  9.  e.  3,  1.  3,e.  h^Ifygm.  fob  167 
and  MS.  P.  wt,  t,  c  18.— AMimtf.  7W.  v 
»^—Hmrmi  4,ed.11,T.^.— Peiis.9,c.  Si 
BMAfatTO  and  BwLxft,  a  brsHher  ofifip- 
PflBMia.  ttrf.  BeBsvoiJIum. 
B 


BWLgAmA^  the  goddsas  of  wt\  dnughter  to 
PbenTa  awiCste,  Uns  eallod  hj  the  Greek? 
Ayn,  aMl  oAao  ^enfbnoded  wkh  Minerva. 
Shnwntna^ieotfy  ealled  i>iieitefia,  and  was 
thenster  of  Man,  or,  oooofdin^  to  others,  his 
<^^|fciarorkiiw«fe.  She  prepared  the  efaa 
natof  Ifcrs  nbuibewasgoingte^rar ;  and 
Ao^qpenred  in  bnttles  armed  with  «  whip, 
to anmmla  t^  ■coasbntsMUs,  with  <HBhe»eH  d 
2»ir«  and  a  teroh  ho  her  hand.    The  Romans 
pidfNnt  adoration  to  her }  b«t  she  was  held 
in  the  freatttt  roneration  hj  the  Cltppado- 
cnna,  nnd  ehaefljr  at  Comsroa,  where  she  had 
abamaOOO  priasti.    fler  temple  at  Rome 
wna  [wiflkMt  the  eity,]  near  the  Porta  Car 
miwtsMs.    In  it  Ike  eonators  gtLve  aodienoe  to 
^wvign  nabtoaadors  and  to  generah  retnm 
•^fro«war.    The  priests  of  this  goddess 
nnnB«wiiiA4Ml  themseirti  by  great  incistODs  iti 
thaw  body,  and  particnlaHy  in  the  thigh,  of 
whieb  tbi^  reee^red  tbe  bkiod  in  theh- hands 
tootferasamcrifice  to  the  goddess.  In  their 
wM  nmhusiasB  Ihey  often  predicted  blood- 
msd  wars,  the  defeat  of  enemies,  or  the 
^gmj?  ci  towns.    Ju9,  4,  r.  IM, — Vttrro. 
iiL.  L.  Sv—CTemri.  7%e»g.  t  t70.— Patw. 
4,  c  ^*^Firg.  ASn.  8.  t.  708. — SM,  Uieb, 
%  ▼.  718, 1. 7,  T.  73.— fttr/.  6,  ▼.  «1 . 
KKEi^Vann,  fba  priests  of  B^ona. 
Bftu^rin,  a  people  of  Gaol  eonqnered 
by  J.  Gnar.    They  hsbabited  the  modem 
Jtnusasi.    Ok$,  Bell  %  e.  4. 

BKUiOrKtirs,  a  prince  of  the  Oeltte,  who, 
in  tke  raign  «f  Tarqninius  Prisons,  was  sent 
at  fbB  heid  of  a  oolony  to  Italy  by  his  uncle 
Avbi^ntnj     i/ip,  ft,  c.  34* 

Bsloff,  a  dty  of  Ifnpania  Bstica,  [th< 
osnal  plaoeotf' embarkation  for  Ungb  in  Afri 
ca.  The  modem  name  Baloma  marks  the 
ipet,  Osoogh  now  nninhabited .  Tbe  name  is 
sBmetiM»s  written  Btelon.]    Strab.  3. 

BSKCB>  one  of  the  most  ancient  khigs  of  Ba 
^Tlani  nbont  1800  years  before  the  age  of 
Semfaamis,  was  made  a  god  after  death,  and 
wijniii|>ped  with  much  ceremony  by  the  As- 
iTTiant  and  Baibylonians.  He  was  sopposed 
ta  be  the  son  of  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians. 
TW  temple  ofBelos  was  the  most  ancient 
•ai  moat  magnifieent  in  the  world,  ft  was 
ot^faaSy  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was  con- 
']^«rtsd  into  a  temple.  It  bad  lofty  towers,  and 
^t  was  enriched  by  all  the  succeeding  mo- 


laarchs  till  the  age  of  Xerxes,  who,  af)er  hia 
nnfortooate  expedition  againat  Greece,  plon^ 
derad  and  demolished  it.  Among  the  rtehes 
It  contained  were  asany  atetoes  of  massy 
gold,  one  of  which  was  40  feet  high,  hi  the 
highest  of  the  towers  was  a  ma^ifioei^  bed* 
where  the  priests  daily  eondnoted  a  Woman, 
who,  as  they  said,  was  honoured  with  the 
company  of  the  god.  Joseph,  JhU.  JW.  10. 
—HerodoU  1,  c  181,  k^^Hitah.  16.— ilr. 

ran.  7,^ Dutd.  I,ibc. A  kingofEtypt, 

'on  of  Epaphas  and  Lybia,  and  fether  of 
Agenor.'-^- Another  son  of  Phmnix  the  son 
ot  Agenor,  who  nsigned  in  FfacBnicia.— ^A 
r^T  of  Syria,  where  ghss  was  first  inventad. 
Pirn.  6,  e.  19. 

Bbvacmti,  a  lake  of  Italy,  now  Lt^  tH  Gar- 
dm^  from  which  the  Vjiocius  flows  into  the 
Po.  {It  is  aboot  30  miles  in  lengrih  by  8  m 
Inreadth.  The  modem  name  in  derived  from 
tbe  siT.aU  elly  of  Omrd^^  on  tbe  north-oast 
shore  of  the  lake.]  Virg/^,  %  t.  160.  JSCn. 
tO,v  905. 

Bkjtbis,  a  name  of  Diaaa  among  the  Thra- 
cians  and  their  northern  netgfaboars.  Strab. 
9.— Her  festivals,  called  Btndidia^  were  m- 
trodoced  from  Thrace  into  Athens. 

BnnxvEimrM,  a  town  of  the  Hirpidi,  bntlt 
by  Diomedes,  28  miles  from  Capua.  Its  ori- 
g^inal  name  was  Jtfo/evcnluai,  changed  into 
tbe  more  auspicions  word  of  Bsnevsn/nm, 
when  the  Romans  sent  a  colony  to  it  after 
the  eooqnest  of  Samniom.  [The  Samnitoa 
had  given  it  the  name  of  Maleveatom  on  ao- 
omt  of  its  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The  sato* 
ation  of  this  city  was  a  very  important  one, 
9inee  here  the- main  roads  intersected  each 
other,  from  Latiura  into  southern  Italy,  and 
from  Samninm  into  Campania.  Augustus 
sent  new  colonists  to  this  quarter,  and  the 
whole  eolony  took  the  nameof  Julia  Concor- 
dia. Under  the  Lombards,  Beneventum  be- 
oame  tbe  etpital  of  a  powerful  dukedom.  It 
abounds  in  remains  ^p  ancient  senlpture 
above  any  other  town  m  Italy.  The  most 
beautiful  relic  of  former  days  at  this  place  is 
the  arch  of  Trajan,  which  forms  one  of  the 
entrances  hito  the  city.  Near  Beneventum, 
Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus, 
A.  U.  C.  ^9.  It  is  now  BcTiewn/o.]  Plin, 
3.C.  11. 

BsRAA.  [tid,  BeroMi.] 
BxRSCTNTHiA)  a  surname  of  Cybele,  from 
mount  Berecynthus  in  Phrygta,  where  she 
was  particuhlriy  worshipped.  She  has  been 
celebrated  in  a  poem  by  Catulkis.  Diod.  5. 
Stmt,  TKeb,  4,  v.  78«.— FiV^.  JEn.  9,  v.  82. 
BsRCBriCB  and  BSROirieB,  a  woman  fa- 
mous for  her  beauty,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
hidelphus  by  Lagus.  Mlxan.  V.  H*  14,  c.  43. 
--Theocnlt, — Pt«s.  1,  c.  7.— -A  danghter 
of  Phihkdelphns,  wbomarried  Antioohus  kii^ 
of  Syria,  after  he  had  divonsed  Laodiee,  hia 
former  wife.  After  tbe  death  of  Pbiladel- 
phus,  Laodiee  was  recalled,  and  mindful  of 
the  treatment  die  had  received,  ihe  poisoned 
her  husband,  placed  her  son  on  the  vacant 
throne,  and  murdered  Berenice  and  her  ohiid 

at  Aotioch,  where  she  bad  fled,  B.  C-  «48 
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A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aaletet,  who  usurped 
her  father*!  throne  for  some  time,  strangled 
her  bnsbaod  Seleocui,  and  married  Archelaus 
a  prieet  of  Bellooa.     Her  father  reg;aioed  his 

power,  aud  pat  her  to  death,  B.  C  35. 

The  wife  of  Mithridates,  who,  when  conquer 
ed  hj  Luoullus,  ordered  all  his  wives  to  des- 
troy themselves,  for  fear  the  conqueror  should 
oier  violence  to  them.'  She  aoconlingly  drank 
poison,  but  this  not  operating  soon  enough, 

•he  was  strangled  by  an  eunuch. The 

mother  of  Agrippa,  who  shines  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  as  daughter-in-law  of  Herod  the 

Great. A  daughter  of  Agrippa  who  mar- 

ried  her  uncle  Herod,  and  afterwards  Pole- 
mon  king  of  Cilicia.  She  was  suspected  of  com- 
mitting incest  with  her  brother  Afrippa,  [to 
which  Juvenal  alludes,  6,  v.  155.J  It  is  said 
that  she  was  passionately  loved  by  Titus, 
who  would  have  made  her  empress  but  for 
fear  of  the  people.— A  wife  of  king  Atta 

lag. Another,  daughter  of  Philadelphus 

and  Arsinoe,  who  married  her  own  brother 
Evergetes,  whom  she  loved  with  much  ten- 
derness. When  he  went  on  a  danrerons  ex- 
pedition she  vowed  all  the  hair  of  her  head 
to  the  goddess  Venus  if  he  returned.  Some 
time  afUr  his  victorious  return,  the  locks 
which  [had  been  consecrated  in  the  temple 
which  Ptolemy  had  built  in  honour  of  Arsi- 
noe,  under  the  name  of  the  Zephyrian  Ve- 
nus, on  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium  in 
Cyprus,  were  lost  through  the  carelessness  of 
tile  priests,]  and  Conon,  an  astronomer,  to 
make  his  court  to  the  q5ieeo,  publicly  report- 
ed that  Jupiter  had  carried  them  away,  an«t 
had  made  them  a  constellation,  [still  called 
Coma  BeremeeSi]  She  wai  put  to  death  by 
her  son,  B.  C  221.  Caixdl.  61.-^Bygtn.  P, 
A.  2,  c.  24.— Jia/tn.  6,  c.  3.  This  name 
is  oommon  to  many  of  the  queens  and  prin- 
cesses in  the  Ptolemean  family  in  Egypt.— 

A  city  of  Libya.    Strab.—Mda,  3,  c.  8. 

Two  towns  of  Aralft^  Strab.  16. One  in 

Egypt,  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  ships  from 
India  generally  landed  their  cargoes,  [and 
from  which  a  road  was  made  across  the  in- 
tervening desert  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  2>8  miles  in  length.] 

PHn,  6,  c.  23. Another  in  Cyrenaica,  near 

the  mouth  of  the  river  Lathorn,  where  itemp 
ties  into  the  greater  Syrtis.    [It  was  ancient 
ly  called  Hesperis,  and  neer  it  the  ancients 
located  \he  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.    It  is 
now  Bengasi  or  Bemie,]    Id.  17. 

BEftoIoir  tud  AlbIoh,  two  giants,  sons  of 
Neptune,  who  opposed  Hei^cnles  as  he  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  were  killed 
with  stones  from  heaven.    Melot  %  c.  5. 

BBRdB,  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurus,  nurse 
toSemele.  Juno  assumed  her  shape  when 
she  persuaded  Semele  not  to  grant  her  favours 
to  Jupiter,  if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  majesty 

of  a  god.  Ovid,  Met,  3,  v.  278. The  wife  of 

Dorydus,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  Iris  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the 
.Trojan  women  to  bum  the  fleet  of  JEneas  in 
Sicily.     Firg.  -Cn.  6,  v.  620, 
Ber(Ea  or  fiBRRH.SA,  [a  large  and  popu 
1?^ 
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louscityofMaeedonia,  sou&of  JSdetta.  Ttm 
inhabitants  are  commended  by  St.  Paul  §9r 
theirdooilityandingtonuousdispositioDa.  (Aela 

17,  V.  10.) A  town  of  Syria^  eouth-esn  «f 

^ntiochia.  Its  Syriao  name  was  Chain 
changed  by  the  Macedonians  to  Bertea.  It  li 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  mo^mm 
AUppo."] 

BBBdsus,  a  native  of  Babylon,  priest  to  Be* 
lus.  He  passed  into  Greece,  and  remained  a 
long  time  at  Athens.  He  oompoeed  en  history 
of  Chaldea,  and  signalized  himselfby  his  sMtro* 
nomical  predictions,and  was  rewarded  Ibr  Ins 
learning  with  a  sUtue  in  the  gynonaiiaai  at 
Athens.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  pre> 
cisely  known,  &ough  some  fix  it  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  or  268  years  B.  C.  Some  finaf*- 
ments  of  his  Chaldean  history  are  presei  ted 
by  Josephus,  e<mtra  Appitau  L  m  AnHm,  Jwii* 
105.  The  book  that  is  now  extant  under  Us 
name,  and  speaks  of  kings  that  never  eiiatedy 
is  a  superstitious  fisbrication. 

BxRrrus,  an  ancient  town  of  PhoBBieia,  en 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  [aboat  M 
miles  south  of  Byblus,  famous  in  the  age  ef 
Justinian  for  the  study  of  law,  and  styled  by 
the  emperor,  *^  the  mother  and  nurae  of  the 
laws.**  The  civil  law  was  taught  there  in 
Greek,  as  it  was  at  Rome  in  Latin.  The 
modern  name  is  Bairo%U,'\    PHn.  5,  c.  20. 

BssiPFo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bsstice,  [eeat 
of  Junonis  Promontorium,]  where  Mela  was 
bom.    [It  is  now  Be/er.]    4irfa,2,o.6. 

Bissi,  a  people  or  Thrace,  [occapyiiur  n 
district  called  Bessica,  between  Mens  Rho- 
dope  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Hebroa. 
They  were  the  most  savage  and  inhnman  of 
all  the  Thradans]  Ovid.  TritUA^  el.  1,  t. 
67.— H«rerfo<.  7,  c.  111. 

BK88V&,  agovemor  of  Bactriana,  who^efter 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  seized  Darius  his  aove« 
reign,  and  put  him  to  death.    After  this  ai|r^ 
der,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  wes 
some  time  after  brought  before  AlnTender, 
who  gave  him  to  Oxartes,  the  brother  of  Da- 
rius.    The  prince  ordered  his  hands  end  i 
to  be  cut  off,  andhis  body  exposed  on  a  er 
and  shot  at  by  the  soldiers.    Juttin,  1 1,  c.  ( 
Curt. 6  and  7.— [Plutarch  states  that  AleEzaB* 
der  himself  punished  the  oflender  in  theM* 
lowing  manner :  he  caused  two  straight  tmee 
to  be  bent,  and  one  of  his  legs  to  be  made  httL 
to  each  ;  then  suffering  the  trees  to  retam  ta 
their  former  posture,  hu  body  was  torn  anHH- 
der  by  the  violence  of  the  reooiL — Anim 
makes  Alexander  to  have  caused  his  aostrili 
to  be  slit  the  tips  of  his  ears  to  be  cot  o^  aad 
the  offender  after  this  to  hare  been  nenft  t* 
Ecbatana  and  put  to  death  in  the  si|;fat  of  «tt 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  Media,    ri^ 
in  Fit,  Aiex.-^Arrian,  Exp-  Alex,  4, 7.1.  ,m  ■ 
A  parricide,  who  discorered  the  murder  In 
had  committed,  upon    destroying  a  met  ai 
swallows  which,  as  he  observed,  reproadWl 
him  of  his  crime.    Phit. 

BiAjroR,  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Maikto  4h* 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  received  thm  m/t*^ 
name  of  Ocnus,  and  reigned  over  HtmHa. 
He  built  a  town  which  Im  called  Mantna,  mU 

uiymzeu  uy  '%^-j  v_/ v^pt  ln^ 
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'inft»«  His  tomb  WAS  saeo  ID 
thtt  age  oC  Vicpl  ob  tha  road  between  Mantua 
aodAodcf.    Ftrg,  £d.  9,  y,  60. 

Bias,  sen  ot  AmjtbMotk  and  Idomene,  was 
king  ef  Ai^S  and  brother  to  tbe  famoos 
9ootlMflyer  MeUmpus.  He  ieU  in  lore  with 
Perene,  daovMer  of  Neleoi  km^  of  Pylot; 
bat  tfae  frtber  refosed  to  give  his  daughter  io 
Martsage  beibre  he  received  the  oxen  of  Iphi- 
cloa.  Melampasv  at  his  brother's  leqnest, 
went  to  seize  the  oimb,  bat  was  caoght  in  the 
£ict.  He,  howwrer,  one  year  after  receiyed 
bis  hbertj  Iron  Jphiolas,  who  presented  him 
with  hie  osea  as  a  reward  for  bis  great  ser- 
vicer Bias  received  the  oxen  from  his  bro- 
tber,andoU^edMeleostogive  him  bis  daugh- 
ter ia  Harriage.    Hmmer,Od.  11.— Pouf.  2, 

c.  6  and  18,  L  4^ e. Si.^-ApoUod.  l»c  9. 

One  of  Iha  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  son  to 
Teataandas,  bora  at  Priene,  which  be  long 
favad  froB  rain.  He  flonrisbed  B.  C  566, 
and  died  m  the  emu  of  his  grandson  [sa  he 
was  fiaading  a  eaoee  in  behalf  of  a  friend.] 
Dwg*  1.— PiM/.  lis  ^mp^^yaL  Max.  7,  c.  2, 
—Pews.  10,  c  S4. 

Bnic^TiAS,  (M.  Farius)  a  }^atin  poet  in 
thea^ef  Cioero.  He  composed  annals  in 
iaadMe  verse,  and  wrote  epigrams  fnll  of  wit 
vkd  hoaMor,  anJ  other  poems  now  lost.  Ho 

ntf.  3,  30l.  &,  ▼.  41.— ^nnft/.  10. A  pre 

toiyte.    rotJIfkr.  l,c  1. 

BiBLi8»  a  iwan  who  became  enamoured 
of  her  brother  Cavnus,  and  was  changed  into 
sfiMBtaiaaaarMilelas.   Chid.  Met,  9^  v.  66% 

BiBaACCX,a  large  town  of  Ihe  .£dtti  in 
Gaoi,  twpoo  the  Arrwx^  one  of  the  branch- 
es Off  tbe  liigerisor  Locr^  It  was  afterwards 
eaUad  Anfostedimnra,  and  is  now  Jluiun.'} 

BHk^Linit  a  SOB  of  M.  Calpuroius  Bibulus 
by  Portia,  Catoli  daughter.    He  was  Csesar's 
ID  the  consulship^  but  of  no  conse 
ia  the  stale,  aoconling  to  this  distich 
iinHiuaii  by  Stuion,  in  Jul  c  2(K 

Kmk  BiMe  q^tiequam  miper,  ttd  Ctgtare 
faehmtsi: 

Aaei  BUmhJUri  contuU  nil  memtnu — One 
of  the  frieads  ef  Horace  bore  that  name.  1 
SoL  10,  V.  86. 

BioouriojDL  a  name  of  Bacchus,  [who  is 
■ometaaesraprseented  with  boms,  as  symbols 
cf  Oa  flBfs  ai  the  son,  or  of  the  virtue  which 
be  iii^rte  to  wine.] 

Bjcamn,  the  name  of  Alexander  among 
the  ArabinBS,  [either  expressive  of  his  hav- 
ing added  the  eastern  to  the  western  empire, 
cr  m  tUonoQ  to  his  medals,  on  which  he  is 
waaaelnaasrapreseoted  with  boms,  under  the 
jiiHiina  that  ha  was  the  son  of  Ammon.] 

BnoftMB,  (heofbrmh)  •  surname  of  Bac- 
chus, wIm)  reoeivad  it  because  he  changed 
hiiMlfiikto  an  eld  woman  to  fly  from  the 
penamtson  of  Jimo,  or  perhaps  because  he 
"WIS  tapiissntiid  sometimes  as  a  young  and 
<iiwi>riiMH  as  an  old  man. 

Btvaowa,  ■  soraame  oi  Janus,  because  he 
ws  represeatad  wilh  two  faces  among  the 
i^mmB»»  as  aoqaamtad  with  the  pa«t  awl  fo- 
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Bii«BlLi8,  a  town  of  Celtiberia,wbere  Mar* 
tial  wai  born.     [Now  Bamboia.]  Marl,  1,  ep. 

50. A  river  of  Spain,  [whose  waters  were 

famous  for  tempering  iron ;  now  the  Salo  or 
Xalon,  The  town  of  Bilbilis  was  situate  up- 
on it  It  flowed  into  the  Iberus.]  Justin.  44, 

ca 

BiuATSR,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which 
signifies  that  he  had  two  mothers^  because 
when  he  was  taken  from  his  mother's  womb 
be  was  placed  in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupi- 
ter.    0Mif..¥e^4,v.  12. 

BiNGiuM,  a  town  [of  Gaul,  in  Germania 
Prima,  west  of  Moguntiacum.  It  lay  upon 
the  Rhine,  aud  is  now  Bingen.]  Tacit,  Hist, 
4,  c.  70. 

Rioa,  a  philosopher  and  sophist  of  Borys- 
thenes  in  Scythia,  who  rendered  himself  fa- 
mous for  bis  knowledge  of  poetry,  music,  and 
philosophy.  He  made  every  body  the  object 
of  bis  satire,  and  rendered  his  compositions 
distinguished  for  clearness  of  expression,  for 
facetiousness,  wit,  and  pleasantly.    He  died 

24 1 B.  C.    Diog.  in  vUa, A  Greek  poet  of 

Smyrna,  who  wrote  pastorals  in  an  elegant 
style.  Moschusthis  friend  and  disciple,  men- 
tions in  an  elegiac  poem,  that  he  died  by  poisoo, 
about  300  years  B.  C.  His  Idyllia  are  writ- 
ten with  elegance  and  simplicity,  purity,  and 
ease,  and  they  abound  with  correct  images, 
such  as  the  view  of  the  courilry  may  inspire. 
There  are  many  good  editions  of  this  poet's 
works,  generally  printed  with  those  of  Mos- 
chns,  [the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Valcke- 
naer,  L.  Bat.  1810,  8vo.  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1816,  with  additional  notes  by  Gaisford, 

in  the  Poeta  Minores  Oraei. A  native 

of  Borysthenes,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Antigonus  Genatas.  He  was  of  mean  ex* 
traction,  and  when  young,  sold  as  a  slave  to 
an  orator,  who  afterwards  freed  him  and  gave 
him  large  possessions.  He  studied  philosophy 
at  Athens  under  Crates,  but  maintained  and 
followed  the  opinions  of  Theodorus,  called 
the  Atheist.  He  was  skilled  in  geometry  and 
music,  and  also  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  and 
was  fiimous  for  hu  repartees.  Hence  Bionti 
strmones  in  Horat,  2,  ep.  2,  v.  60.] 

BiSALTJB,  a  people  of  [^iacedonia,  above 
Amphipolis  and  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Stry- 
monicus.] 

BiSALTis,  a  patronymic  of  Theophane,  by 
whom  Neptune,  under  the  form  of  a  ram,  bad 
the  golden  ram.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  1 17.— F^- 
gin,  fab.  188. 

BiSAHTH  E,  a  town  on  the  [Propontis,  north- 
west of  Periothus.  It  was  called  also  Roedes- 
tus,  and  isnow  JRo(/oj/o.] — Herodot,  7,  c  137. 

BiSToir,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirhoe,  built 
Bistonia  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thracians 
are  often  called  BisUmes.  Herodot.  7,  c.  1 10. 
-^Plin.  4,  c.  14.— Lucan.  7,  v.  569. 

BisTdms,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  north-east  of 
Abdera.    Herodot,  I.e.  109. 

BiTHVS.    vid.  Bacchus. 

BiTH^NlA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  for' 
merly  called  Bebrycia.  It  was  bounded  by 
the  £uxine  on  the  h6rth,  on  the  south  by 
PlUTgia  and  Galttta,  on  tha  w^t  by  the 
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the  Tktory  irhtoh  T1im«ii8  obluMd  «*«rW 
AmtsoDB  in  «  monlli  ealMat  Atbeos  9Mn 
mioii. 

BiBOTlA,  a  eoQtttnr  of  OfMce,  iioi1b«r  Au 
tica.  It  was  ealM  Boeoti^  from  BcMtaiid 
of  Ntptmie  ;  or,  acoof^Bog to  tj^Sa/tn^trmi 
cow,  by  whSoh  CidraaB  wis  Mfnto  Hm  «Md 
try  wbero  ho  boHt  Tbobat.  The  iiMtim 
wero  reolRMMd  md»  and  flUtorate.  ftndtr  ^ 
bodily^roDg^than  of  nental  «zoeHeoet| 
yet  t^eir  coontry  psodooed  aimny  r  '  '  ' 
rneni  sacfa  ai  Phidar,  Ntlesiod,  Epai 
PlatVrob,  Ice.  The  DNrantehM  of  1 
partic^arly  Heliooo,  worefro^ttenMbye 
mueee,  to  whom  also  many  of  their  iMntu 
and  rivers  were  consecratod.  [It  had  ifv^ 
ral  otheroames ;  Ogygia,  from  Ogyfet:  Ct^ 
me'is,  from  Cadmus ;  Aonia,  from  Aoa  tht  vi 
of  Neptmie;  and  Hyanthis,  iktm  Hyai  tfa 
son  of  Atlas.  It  is  now  eaHed  lAmHa, 
name  which  properly  betooga  to  what  w< 
once  the  ancient  Lebadea,  now  the  chief  e^ 
of  the  country.  Bosotia  was  ne«ttolh€sn^ 
the  most  fertile  prorlooe  of  Greece.  Froi 
its  situation  upon  two  seas  it  wtu  wefl  ada{^ 
ed  for  commerce,  whi6h,  howerer,  was  sesrej 
ly  attended  to.  The  orlpnal  hibablteiJ 
were  lonians,  who  were  subsequently  disp<i 
sessed  by  tribes  of  Hellenic  descent]  Se^ 
dot.  2,  c.  49, 1. 5,  o.  Bl.—OfsU.  Met,  S.  t.  } 
—Pout.  9,  c.  1, &C.— C.  Jf^,  7,  c  II.  — 5lr« 
9 — Jwtin,  I,  c.  6,1. 8,  c.4.— Bbr«f.  %  «p. 
V.  244— ZWod.  19.-1^.  «7,  c.  38^  te. 

BojETHlufl,  a  edebratid  BennB,  rboni 
D.  470.  Aftor  eijoyine  tbehi|tbert  cM  he 
ours,  and  the  &TourMTheoiMietba<}et^ 


Propontis  and  Mysia,  and  on  the  east  by 
Paphla^nia.  [It  was  a  well  watered  and 
rery  fruitful  country,  and  was  anciently  in- 
habited by  various  nations,  differing  in  man- 
ners, customs,  and  lang^uage.  The  6ith^i« 
from  Thraoe,  gave  it  the  name  of  Bithyma.] 
Strab.  12 — Herodot.  7,  c  75.— Jtfeto,  1  andS. 
BiTOH.  vid.  Cleol^. 
BitCrIgxb,  a  people  of  Gaul^  divided  from 
the  £dui  by  the  Ligeria.  [Their  capital  was 
Avaricum.]    Ccu.  BelL  G.  7,  e.  21 . 

BizfA.  [a  town  on  the  Euxme,  above  Hal- 
mydessus,  the  residence  of  Tereus,  the  hus- 
band of  Procne.  It  was  shunned,  say  the  an- 
cient poets,  by  swallows,  on  account  of  the 
crimes  of  Tereus.    vid.  Tereus.] 

BLAiTDusf  A,  a  fountain  on  the  borders  of 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  near  Mandela, 
Horace's  country-seat;  [rather' in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Venuna  in  Apulia.]  Horat.  3,  Od.  13. 
Blkm MTES,  a  people  of  AIHca,  who,  as  is 
fabulously  reported,  had  no  heads,  but  had  the 
eyes  and  mouth  placed  in  the  breast.  [This 
fable  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  custom 
prevailing  among  this  people,  of  depressing 
their  heads  between  tneir  shoulders  which 
they  forced  upwards,  so  that  their  necks  be- 
came very  short,  and  their  heads  were  con- 
cealed partly  by  their  shoulders,  and  partly 
by  their  long  and  thick  hair.]  Meta,  1,  c.  4. 

BlvcIum,  a  castle  where  king  Dejotams 
kept  his  treasures  in  Bithynia.    Strab,  12. 
BoADicsA.    vid.  Boudicea.     Paut, 
BoAGRlus,  a  river  of  [the  Locri  Epicnemi- 
dii,  watering  the  town  of  Thronium.  ]  Strab, 
9. 
BoGALlAS,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Salimif . 
BoccHdRis,  a  wise  king  and  legislator  of 
Egypt.    Dtod.\. 

BoocHva,  a  king  of  Mauritania,  who  per- 
fidiously deliveredf  Jiu^urtha  to  Svlla,  the 
qusstor  of  Marius.  [Many  of  the  old  editions 
of  Sallust  read  JvgurthaJUia  Boecho  niipM- 
rat,  (Jug.  Bell,  c  80,)  instead  of  Boec/b',  &c 
thereby  making  Bocchus  to  hare  been  Ju- 
sartha*s  son-in-law.  The  Abbe  Brotier,  rely< 
lag  upon  this  reading  and  some  of  Sylla'k  med 
als,  ^poses  to  substitute  in  Plutarch^  life  of 
Menus,  where  mention  is  made  of  Bocchus, 
the  term  son-in-law  ibr  iather-in-law :  but 
M.  Vaurilliera  more  judiciously  contends, 
from  six  MSS.  of  Sallust,  and  in  conformity 
with  Floms,  3. 1,  for  the  expression  <*  ^ther- 
in-law*'  of  Jugurtha.  Bocchus  obtained 
9$  the  reward  of  his  treachery  the  western 
part  erf"  Nnmidia,  which  was  afterwards,  in 
the  rei^  of  Claudius,  named  Mauretania  C«- 
sariensis,  now  Fet.]  SaUwi,  Jug.^PaUre. 
2,cl2. 

BoDOiri.a  people  of  Britain,  who  rarren- 
dered  to  Claaalus  Ciesar.    Dio.  Comb.  60. 

BoxoroxZa,  an  Athenian  IbstivU  histitat- 
ed  In  commemoration  of  the  assistaince  which 
the  people  of  Athens  received  hi  the  reign  of 
Ereohthaos  fr^m  Ion  son  of  Xnthus,  ^en 
thehr  country  Wai  iaraded  by  Eumolpus  son 
«f  Neptune.  The  word  is  derived  Mr*  <roy 
jlts^^tir,  from  eotttine  to  help.  PluUrch 
th  7%a.meaUot»it  as  in  oommemot^tlon  of 
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king  of  Italy,  he  beeame  suspected  by  tt 
monardi  of  being  bottile  to  his  pnenm 
and  having  been  oondenmednpottfahie  td 
mony,  was  oommitled  to  fhetower  of  P«d 
and  there  at  last  irat  to  death.]  ItWasd^ 
inghis  hnprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  ed 
brated  treatise  4b  cenjotofsene  fiWNstp^ 
in  five  books.  [He  wrote  also  a  trealiss 
music,  and  two  works  en  trtthBMtle  and  i 
ometryj  The  best  editimi  of  hit  wovki 
that  of  Hagenau,  4to.  1491,or  fhnt  of  L.  t 
1671,  with  the  no/ifvsnsncm.  . 

Bon,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  [wlMii 
bited  the  country  watered  by  Oienr^rSig^ 
nus,  SiffnatUs,  or  Igmanus,  now  tkm  £& 
From  Oaul  they  passed  into  Gmnrnay,  I 
settled  in  the  present  Bohemia,  C^*<^ 
i.e.the  residence  of  the  Boii,)  udtS  Ae^ 
expelled  by  the  Marcomanni.  At 
tids  quarter,  they  carried  their 
them  into  Boiaria,  Bayaria,  nr 
Some  suppose  that  the  Boii  were 
tribe  who  inhabited  Thraee  and  Ulyrij 
part  of  Wbom  afterwardi  migrated  to  B^ 
mia.l  Cef.  Bell.  0. 1,  e.t8,1. 7,  e.  17.^ 
4.T.168. 

BoLA,  a  town  of  the  fifoi  hillaly.    I 
Mn*  0,  Y.  7^5. 

BoLBE,  a  marsh  near  Mygdcidm. 
1,c.58. 

BoLBiTiinni,  one  of  the 
Nile,  with  a  town  of  tli9  same 
gratis  was  built  near  it.    J9eroi»t  1 ,  c.  1 
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f^ApoUo.  and  tlmw  harMlf 
itotl»ftMat*a?MlhitimportBMUM.  Tkc 
»d  wadB  hir  iMMrtel.  Thmm  k  a  oity 
rfalok  iMWi  httnmm  m  Achaia.  Pant. 7, 
.  S3L 
Baftjtfrs^a  ta«B and  idaad  oaar  Chiof. 

BomimmuKB,  a  paopU  af  iEloUa.    T^hirj^. 

BaM^CAft,  a  Caitfaafiaiaa  esMral,  foa  of 
Lauloar.  Ha  wai  Mnpaelad  of  a  aompiracy 
ritk  Agatbaciat,  aad  baaf  m  tha  feron 
rterahahadraoaiTcdaUbMdigskj.  Dtoi. 

^       '      -  .  tt,  c  7« An  Ameaa»  ibr 

te  iMHiaawt  of  all  Jagmiha's 
Ha  ctaigifiil  agaiast  Jogartha 
vhopvllDaatodialk.    &UhtM.Jtif. 

BoHoaic  JK,  [a  aaaa  appliad  to  tba  yovtht 

irbo  wara  wldpt  at  tha  alter  of  Diana  Orthia 

tt  flparCa,  in  honoar  oC  tlMl  goddoi.    Tba 

Sntifal  was  callad  Aia^w^riyarK,  and  was 

n  aMBad  «r»  «•»  ^««#iaf}«n«  u  a.  frooi  ttA^* 

pay.    Thata  boja  wara,  at  flnt,  fraa-born 

SpattHH,  bal  aftanrardi  of  neaner  birtb«  ba- 

tH^racpMattftbaoApriagofilaTai.    Tbey 

wara  edtod  Bumwtm  (/itmnnai)  from  tba 

fiiiuiiii  tbogr  WMlarwaat  at  tba  altar,  and 

wbidiawa  faryaavaraaadomal;  and  lart 

Dm  afiav  tboidd  aoft  of  oooipaMionremit  any 

«ftbrir  rmor,  Diaaa^  priattoM  iteod  by  aU 

UMtina  bolibif  in  bar  band  tba  KaddaM'i 

iaiaga>  wfaiib,  tmj  tba  aneiantt*  was  iigbt  and 

eaty  la  ba  bana,  bolt  if  tha  boyi  wara  ipar- 

•d,  hiniMii  aa  paadaroas  tbat  tha  priattaM 

vat  toaaaAy  aMa  ta  lapfart  iti  waigbt    Tba 

paraala  aC  tba  boyi  ware  also  prasoat,  and  az 

boctad  tfaair  a«M  ta  boar  tbair  iuilHringa  with 

patianaa  aad  iiiniii    Ha  who  tbowad  tha 

mofl  drmawn  wai  blgbly  bonoared.    Some 

oftha  baytaraa  diadnndartha  lash;  tbase 

they  boriad  bj  a  Mblio  fiineral»  with  gar 

l«ads  on  tbair  haads  in  token  of  Joy  and  ric- 

tory.    Tba  origm  af  this  omal  enstom  is  Ta< 

TwaAj  ■finaaalid  Ibr  by  tha  ancient  writers. 

SoaMaseribeHtoa  wish  on  tba  part  af  Ly- 

cargis  to  mmt  the  Laeadgmonian  yoath  to 

laboaraad  Aitigna,and  to  reodar  thamin 

miiMe  to  paia  or  womids.    Others  main< 

toB  tbat  it  waa  a  mitigation  of  an  oraole, 

wUflh  oidared  that  homan  blood  should  ba 

tMaaDiaM'^  altar.  Another  tradition 

tuei  tb^  Paosaniat,  at  the  battle  of  Platsm, 

betog  dktutbad  dorins;  the  preparatory  tacri* 

£ces  by  n  party  of  Ly&uM,  and  his  attendants 

hsnig  repdlad  them  with  states  and  stones, 

tb«  nif  weapons  tbey  bad  at  the  moment,  in 

^titoCed  tins  castom  snbseqaeatly  in  oomme- 

°»«nuian  af  tba  erentl     Paus,  3,  c  16. 

BoKA  Dba,  a  name  giran  to  Ops,  Vesta, 
Cybsk,  Rhea«by  tha  Greeks;  and  by  the 
I^tife^  toFanna,  or  Fatoa.  This  goddess 
vtt  10  chaste,  that  no  man  bnt  her  bcMband 
wbtr  after  her  marriare;  from  which  rea- 
*B,her  fisstiTals  were  ottebrated  only  in  the 
■^by  tba  Roamn  matrons  in  the  hoiBes  of 
<l»bi^iestofficars  of  the  state,  and  aQtba 
■***•««  af  the  men  were  carefully  corerad 


with  a  veil  where  the  ceremaaias  wara  ob- 
served. Id  the  latter  ages  of  the  repvt^» 
however,  the  sanctity  oTtbese  mysteries  was 
pra&ned  bv  the  intmsioa  of  men,  [fttf.  Clo- 
dias,]  and  by  the  introdoctioo  of  lasoivious- 
nest  aad  debauchery.  Juv.  6,  v.  313— Fro* 
prrf.  4,  el.  10.  v.  ZS^-^-Ovid.  de  Art.  Am,  3,7. 
637. 

BovaalA,  [a  eity  of  Pannonia,  on  the  Da- 
nnba,  north  of  Sinainm.'  Its  site  oorreqponds 

with  the  modem  lUotk. A  cUt  of  Italy. 

vid.  FelshMu— -A  city  of  Gaol,  vtd,  Qaiari- 
acnm.]    VaL  Jfcx.  8,  o.  1.— /fa/.  8,  v.  699. 

Boaoslvty  anoffioerofProbos,  whoassnm- 
ed  tba  imperial  purple  in  OauL 

Bojrirt  EvBNTvs,  a  Roaaan  deity,  whose 
worship  waa  first  introdnoad  by  tha  peasaats. 
He  was  repraaaated  holding  a  cup  in  his  right 
hand,  and  m  his  1^  ears  of  corn.  Famde 
R.R.  1. --Pim.  34,  e.& 

BooauRA,  (Aevis  eatnta)  a  promontory  of 
Cyprus,  where  Venaa  bad  an  ancieat  tao^la. 
[Mannert  nmkes it  the  saflM  with  tha  promon- 
tory Drapanon,  or  tha  modem  Cape  BlmncQ.] 

BoATBl^  a  modem  eonsteUation  aear  the 
Ursa  M^jor,  alto  called  Babvlous  and  Arcto- 
pbylaz.  Some  suppose  it  to  ba  teams,  the 
ibther  of  Erigone,  who  was  killed  by  shep- 
herds Ibr  inebriatiiig  them.  Others  maintam 
tbat  it  is  Areas,  whom  Jopitar  pieced  in  hea- 
ven. Otfid.  Fmtt.  3,  v.  406.-<;te.  de  Aaf.  D. 
S,c.42. 

BodTUs  and  B<ioTV8,a  son  of  Neptune  and 
Melanippe,  exposed  by  his  mother  bnt  pre- 
served by  shepherds.    Hygin.  fab.  186. 

BoasiDES,the  deseendants  of  Boreas,  who 
loDg  possessed  the  supreme  power  aad  the 
priesthood  in  the  island  of  tha  Hyperboreaai. 
Dtod.  1  and  2. 

BoRftAS,  the  name  of  the  [north-east]  wind 
blowing  from  tha  Hyperborean  mountains. 
Accordiog  to  the  poets  he  was  son  of  Astrae- 
us  and  Aurora,  but  others  make  him  son  ef 
the  Strymon.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
Hyacinthus,  j^euf.  Hyacinth  us]  and  carried 
away  Orithyia,  who  refused  to  receive  his 
addresses,  and  by  her  he  had  Zethes  aod  Ca- 
lais, Cleopatra  and  Cbione.  He  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  deity,  and  represented  with  wings 
and  white  hair.  The  Athenians  dedicated 
altars  to  him,  and  to  the  winds,  when  Xerses 
invaded  Europe.  Boreas  changed  himself  in- 
to a  horse,  to  naite  himself  with  the  mares  of 
Dardanus,  by  wbicb  he  had  twelve  mares  so 
swift  tbat  they  ran,  or  rather  dew  over  tha 
sea  without  scarce  wetting  their  feet  He- 
mer.  It.  1(1,  v.  2SS.-*fleftod.  Theog,  v.  379.*- 
ApoU9d,S,e.  16.— flerodof.  7,c  189.— 0»Mf. 
Met.  6,  T.  700. 

BoREABMi,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  bonanr 
of  Boreas,  who,  as  the  Athenians  supposed, 
was  related  to  them  on  account  of  lus  mar- 
riage vrith  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings. 
Ivid.  Orithya.]  Aey  attributed  the  ovev« 
throw  of  the  enemy's  fleet  to  tha  ra0aet^ 
which  he  paid  to  lus  wile'k  native  codRT^^ 
There  were  also  saerificea  at  MMlopal^  m 
honcmr  of  Boreas^   Pmu.  Attk.h  Ar^^- 
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BoRTSTHtETES,  a  large  river  of  Scythia, 
falling  into  the  Euxine  sea,  now  called  the 
Dnieper.  [Herodotus  coosiders  it  the  great- 
est of  the  Scythian  rivers  after  the  Ister,  and 
as  surpassing  all  others  except  the  Nile.  He 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  known 
much  about  its  course,  and  seems  not  to  have 
been  apprised  of  the  famous  cataracts  of  this 
river,  which  occur  at  the  height  of  200  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  are  said  to  extend  40 
miles,  being  13  in  nunaber.  vid,  Danaparis.] 
There  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  on  the 
borders  of  the  river,  built  by  a  colony  of 
Milesians  655  years  before  the  christian  era. 
It  was  also  called  Olba  Salvia.  Jtfelo,  2,  c. 
1  and  7.— —A  horse  with  which  the  empe- 
ror Adrian  used  to  hunt.  At  his  death  he 
was  honoured  with  a  monument.   Diod, 

Bosp6rc8,  [a  long  and  narrow  sea,  which 
it  is  supposed  an  oxt  fituc,  may  swun  over. 
In  ft  more  general  sense  a  long  narrow  sea 
intervening  between  two  seas,  or  separating 
two  continents,  and  by  which  two  seas  or  a 
gulf  and  a  sea,  are  made  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  name,  however,  is  chiefly 
Gohfined  to  two  straits,  the  Thracian  and  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus ;  the  former  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Straits  or  Channel  of  Con- 
stantinopley  the  Utter  the  Strain  of  Cc^fa  or 
Theodosta^  or,  according  to  a  later  denomi> 
nation,  the  straits  of  Zwache.  By  the  Rus- 
sians, however,  it  is  commonly  called  the 
Bosporus.  Various  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed for  the  name.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  given  to  the  Thracian  strait,  and 
afterwards,  from  its  similarity,  to  the  Cim- 
merian. Nymphius  tells  us,  on  the  authority 
of  Accarion,  that  the  Phrygians,  desirine  to 
pass  the  Thracian  strait^  built  a  vessel  on 
whose  prow  was  the  figure  of  an  ox,  and  that 
the  veMel  was  hence  named  the  ox,  (/Sot/c) 
and  the  strait  over  which  she  carried  them, 
/ioof  arojgor,  Bosporus,  or  the  ox's  passage. 
Dionysiua  of  Halicamassus,  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers,  refer 
the  name  to  the  history  of  Inoi  who,  when 
transformed  into  a  cow  {$cvt)  by  Juno,  swam 
across  this  strait,  to  avoid  her  tormentor. 
Arrian  says  that  the  Phrygians  were  direct- 
ed by  an  oracle  to  fellow  the  route  wtuch  an 
ox  would  point  out  to  them,  and  that  one 
being  roused  by  them  for  this  purpose,  it 
swam  across  the  strait.  The  strait  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  properly  extended  from 
the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the  harbour  of  Bjrzan- 
tiuin  or  Constantinople.  It  is  said  to  be  16 
miles  in  length,  including  the  windings  of  its 
course,  and  its  ordinary  breadth  about  1^ 
miles.  In  several  places,  however,  it  is  very 
uarrow ;  and  the  ancients  relate  that  a  per 
«on  might  hear  birds  sing  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  that  two  persons  might  converse  across 
with  one  another.  Herodotus,  Polybius,  and 
Arrian  make  its  length  120  stadia,  fn^m  the 
Cyanean  rocks  to  Byzantium.  The  new  cas- 
tl^V  Europe  and  Asia  are  erected  on  either 
'  Mi,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  temples  of 
-ii^eraipis,  and  Jupiter.  The  old  ones,  raised 
hj  Che  Oreek  emperors,  command  the  nar-' 


rowest  pari  of  the  strait,  where  ilisaotmore 
than  500  paces  across.  Here  Darius  is  said 
to  have  crossed,  on  his  expedition  agaioittbe 
Scythians.— A  city  in  the  Ch^Kmeens  TiQ- 
rica,  vid.  PanticapsBum.]  PHm^  4,  c  12,  L  6, 
c.  1.— Opu/.  IVist.  3,  el.  4,  v.  49.— Jfek,  l,c. 
l.—Strab.  \2.'^Hirodat.  4,  c.  86. 

BoTTiA,  a  colony  of  Macedonians  io 
Thrace.  The  people  were  called  BdtHsa. 
Plin.  4,  c.  U-^Herodot.  7,  c  186,  kc-^Thu- 
cyd.  2,  c.  99 

BoTTLSis,  a  country  at  the  nprth  of  Ma- 
cedonia, on  the  bey  of  Therma.  Htrodut.  7, 
c.  123,  &o. 

BovDiciA,  a  queen  [of  the  Brigantes]  i& 
Britain,  who  rebelled  upon  being  insulted  bj 
the  Romans.  She  poisoned  herself  wbcQeos- 
quered,  A.  D.  61.  Tacit.  Ann.  14,0*  31.  [vt^ 
Brigantes.] 

BouiAHVM,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Ssn- 
nites,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  net  kx 
from  Beneventura«    IA».  9«c  28. 

BoviLUE,  a  town  of  Latium  near  Beoe. 

Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  607. ^Another  inCaBpa- 

nia. 

Brachmak JBS,  Indian  philosophen^  wbo 
derive  their  name  from  Brahma,  one  of  tht 
three  beings  whom  God,  aocording  to  tlwir 
theology,  created,  and  with  whose  assistaaoe 
he  formed  the  world.  They  devoted  them- 
selves totally  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  sad 
were  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  endort 
labours,  and  to  live  with  frugality  and  absti- 
nence. They  never  ate  flesh,  and  abstained 
from  the  use  of  wine  and  all  carnal  enjoy- 
ments. [The  ancient  Brachmansare  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  a  tnbe  or  numerous  n- 
mily,  deecended  from  one  common  anosstsr, 
wbo  existed  at  some  remote  period,  and  wss 
diflerent  from  the  progoaitors  of  the  psopk 
among  whom  they  lived.  Many  have  sup- 
posed the  progenitor  of  the  Braohmsat  to  j 
have  been  the  patriarch  Abraham*  Tbe 
Greeks  usually  give  them  the  nameof  Gyn* 
nosophists.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  ato* 
died  their  doctrine  and  manners,  and  to  bare 
borrowed  from  them  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Me-  j 
tempsychosis.  The  modem  Brahmias  de- 
rive their  name,  and  pretend  to  derive  tbeir 
doctrine  and  practice  also,  from  the  anoieot 
Bracbmans.  The  resemblance  is  strikiflg  >Q 
some  respects,  but  they  are  inferior  to  their 
ancestors,  both  as  philosophers  and  neaof 
learning.] 

Branch  lAjLBfi,  a  surname  of  ApoUo. 

BrakchId^  a  people  of  Asia  near  the  ri- 
ver Oxus,  put  to  the  sword  by  Alexander. 
[They  were  descended  from  the  Branchidc. 
a  faniily  who  held  the  priesthood  of  the  tSBHile 
of  Apollo  Didymsus  at  Didyma  near  Mue- 
tus.  The  Persians  under  Xerxes  plundered 
and  burnt  the  temple,  and  the  Brancbidc, 
who  had  betrayed  it  into  their  hands,  became, 
on  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  voluntary  com* 
paoioos  of  his  flight,  in  order  to  avoid  the  joi* 
tioe  of  their  countrymen.  They  settled  oo 
the  Oxus,  and  grew  up  into  a  small  state. 
Alexander's  motive  in  the  cruel  massacre  of 
this  people  wars  reUiyation  for  the  saerilegr 
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of  rticir  anowtoTf.]     Strab,  1 1.— Cwrr  7,  c . 
5. 

Bravchvs,  ■  youth  of  Miletus,  son  of  Smi- 
eras,  belOYcd  bj  Apollo,  who  gave  him  the 
power  of  prophecy.  He  gave  oracles  at  Di 
dyna,  wh^  tiacame  inferior  to  none  of  th* 
Gnd^n  oracles,  except  Delphi,  and  which 
oRdMOged  the  name  of  Didjmeao  for  that  oi 
fimcbide.  The  temple,  according:  to  St  ra- 
tio, was  set  on  fire  by  Xerxes,  who  took  pos- 
stHion  of  the  riches  it  contained^  and  trans- 
nMTted  the  priests  into  Sogdiana,  where  they 
[settled,  andgrsw  up  into  a  small  city,]  which 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Alexander. 
Sinb,  \a.-~Stat.  7%e6.  3,  v.  4l9.^Lueian. 
deDmno, 

B&aslDAS,  a  fsmoiis  general  of  Lacedee- 
moo,  son  of  Tellos,  who,  after  many  great 
TiolorieB  over  Athens  and  other  Grecian 
states,  died  of  a  woond  at  Amphipolis,  which 
Oeon,  the  Athenian,  had  besieged,  B.  C.  442 
A  superb moDoment  was  raised  to  hismemory 
Pmu.  3»  c  24 — Tkut^.  4  and  B.—Diod.  5. 
Brasidxa,  festivab  at  Lacedsmon,  in  ho- 
BOOT  of  Brasidas.  None  bat  free  bom  Spar- 
taas  were  permitted  to  enter  the  lists,  and 
such  as  were  absent  were  fined. 

BRAiTRojr,  a  tewn  of  Attica,  where  Diaua 
bad  a  temple.  The  goddess  had  three  festi- 
Tals  called  Brmavnta^  celebrated  once  every 
fifth  year  by  ten  men,  who  were  called  t§^o 
w9iot.  They  sacrificed  a  goat  to  the  goddess, 
and  it  was  asaal  to  sing  one  of  the  books  of 
HenerV  Iliad.  The  most  remarkable  that 
attended  were  yoimg  virgins  in  yellow  gowns, 
cmseorated  to  Diana.  They  were  aboat  ten 
yeara  of  age,  and  not  under  five,  and  there- 
lore  their  eeoiecration  was  called  /tiutTK/tv, 
Irom  imoj  dieem  ;  and  sometimes  a^xtivw, 
as  the  wir^iaM  themselves  bore  the  name  of 
«{»r0#  bem%t  from  this  drcnmstance.  There 
WM  A  beer  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Attica, 
so  taB«,  that  he  ate  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
played  harmleaely  with  them.  This  famili- 
arity lasted  long,  till  a  young  virgin  treated 
the  animal  too  roughly,  and  was  killed  by 
it.  The  virgin's  brothers  killed  the  bear, 
and  the  oonntry  was  soon  after  visited  by  a 
peitflenoe.  The  oradewas  consulted,  and 
the  plague  removed  by  consecrating  virgins 
to  ^e  seffwicu  of  Diana.  This  was  so  faith- 
foBy  ebeerved,  that  no  woman  in  Athens  was 
ever  married  before  a  previous  consecration 
ta  the  goddess.  The  statue  of  Diana  of  Tau- 
rii,  winch  had  been  brought  into  Greece  by 
]^k%enim,  was  preserved  in  the  town  of  Brau- 
f«ik  Xerxes  carried  it  away  when  he  in- 
filled Greece.     Pans.  8,  c  46.— 5/ra6.  9. 

ifinMnvi,  a  people  of  [Italy,  dwelling  north 
ei  the  Laens  LiariQS,  among  the  LepoDtiof" 
Alpe,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ticinus.  They. 
tofether  with  the  Genauoes,  were  subdued 
by  Dniaws,  whose  victory  Horace  celebrated. 
Strabo  calls  them  Brenci  and  Gonaui,  others 
tsfm  the  former  Brenni.]  Horat.  4,  od.  14. 

Basjrns,  a  general  of  the  Galli  Senones, 
wlk>  invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at 
the  tbf^T  Allia,  and  entered  their  city  without 
oppoaition.    The  Romans  fied  into  the  capi- 


tol,  and  left  the  whole  city  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  The  Gauls  climbed  the  Tarpe- 
lan  rock  in  the  night,  and  the  capitol  would 
have  been  taken  had  not  the  Romans  been 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  some  sacred  geese 
which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  \vid. 
Manlios.]  Camillus,who  was  in  banishment^ 
marched  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  and  so 
lot  ally  defeated  the  Gauls  that  not  one  re- 
mained to  carry  the  news  of  their  destruc- 
tion. [There  is  great  reason  to  question  the 
troth  of  the  latter  part  of  this  story.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  the  Gauls  received  gold 
from  the  Romans,  and  returned  in  safety  to 
their  country  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Jus- 
tin, Suetonius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  partly 
even  by  Livy  himself,  10,  c.  16.]     Liv,  6,  c 

36,  &c. — Plut,  tn  Cmhli' Another  Gaul, 

who  made  an  irruption  into  Greece,  with 
15(X0OO  men  and  15,000  horse,  aud  endea- 
voured to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  He  was  destroyed  with  all  his  troops, 
by  the  god,  or  more  properly,  he  killed  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  B.  C.  278,  after 
being  defeated  by  the  Delphians.  Paus.  10, 
c.  22  and  23. — JusHn.  24,  c.  6,  &c. 

Briarects,  a  famous  giant,  son  of  Coelus 
and  Terra,  who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads, 
and  was  calM  by  men  iEgeon,  and  only  by 
the  gods  Briareus.  When  Juno,  Neptune, 
and  iVfinerva  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupiter, 
Briareus  ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated 
himself  next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  con- 
spirators by  his  fierce  and  threatening  looks, 
that  they  desisted.  He  assisted  the  giants  in 
their  war  against  the  aods,  and  was  thrown 
under  mount  iCtna,  a^i^rding  to  some  ac- 
counts. Hfttod.  Theog.  v.  148. — ^pollod,  1, 
c.  l.^Hvmer.  II  1,  v.  403.— rir^.wEn.  «,v. 

287, 1.  10,  V  565. A  cycIo| ,  made  judge 

between  Apollo  and  Neptune,  in  their  dispute 
about  the  isthmus  and  pronlontory  of  Co- 
rinth He  gave  the  former  to  Neptune  and 
the  latter  to  Apollo.     Pout.  2,  c.  1. 

Brig  ANTES,  a  people  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain.  [The  greatest,  most  powerful, 
and  most  ancient  of  the  British  tribes.  They 
possessed  the  country  from  sea  to  sea,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  York^  Durhanu,  Lan- 
ra«fer,  fVestmOreland^  and  Cumberland,  Their 
capital  wa9  Eboracum,  York,]  Juv.  14,  r. 
196.— Pati*.  8,  r.  43. 

BRiaANTiNUS,  a  lake  of  Rhoetia  between 
the  Alps,  now  the  lake  of  Constance,  The 
town  on  its  eastern  bank  i^  now  Bregents  in 
T'Tol,  anciently  called  Brigantia.  Plin-  9, 
c.  17. 

Briseis,  a  woman  of  Lymessus,  called  also 
Hippodamia.  When  her  country  was  t« ken 
by  the  Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mines  and 
brother  killed  in  thf«  fight,  she  fell  to  the 
share  of  Achilles  in  the  division  of  the  spoils. 
Agamemnon  took  her  away  some  time  after 
from  Achilles,  who  made  a  vow  to  absent 
himself  from  the  field  of  battle.  Briseis  was 
very  faithful  to  Achilles;  and  when  Agamem- 
Doii  restored  her  to  him,  he  swore  he  had  ne- 
ver ofiVnded  her  chastity.  Homer.  //.  1,2, 
&C-- Orirf.  Hiroid.  3,  de.  Art,  Am,  2  and  3 
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-—ProptrL  2,  el.  B>  30  anil  28.— P«iw.  6,  c 
24.— f^orw^  2,od.4. 

BBI8K98,  a  surnaibe  of  Baochut,  from  his 
nurse  Brua,  or  his  temple  at  Drisa,  a  pro- 
noBtory  at  Lesbos.    Pernuti  1,  v.  76. 

Britamni,  the  iahabiiaots  of  Britain,  [vid. 

BritaoBia.] A  nation  in  GaUia  Belgica. 

Plin.  4t  e.  17. 

BaiTASsiA,  [called  ako  Albion,  an  island 
in  the  AUaotiu  Ocean,  and  the  largest  in  £u< 
rope.     The  Phenicians  appear  to  have  been 
early  ac/^aainted  with  it,  and  to  have  carried 
on  here  a  traffic  for  tin.     (fiid.  Cassiterides.) 
Commercial  jealousy,  however,  induced  them 
to  keep  their  dieceveries  a  profound  seeret 
The  Carthaginians  suceeeded  to  the  Pheni- 
cians,  but  w«re  equally  mysterioue.    Avia- 
nus,  m  his  small  poem  entittod  Ora  Mar^fROt 
T.  412,  uiakes  mention  of  the  voyages  of  a 
certain  Himilco  in  this  quarter,  and  profes- 
ses to  draw  his  inlbrmation  from  the  long 
concealed  Punic  Annals.    Little  was  known 
of  Bntain  until  Cassar's  tiine,  who  invaded 
and  endeavoured,  although  ineffectually,  ^o 
conquer  the  island.    After  a  long  interval, 
Ostorius,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  reduced  the 
Boutoem  part  of  the  island,  and  Agricola,  sub- 
seque  .tly,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  extended 
the  Roman  dominion  to  the  Pirith  of  Forth 
and  the  Clyde.    The  wh- le  force  of  the  em- 
pire, although  exerted  to  the  utmoet  under 
Beverus,  coubl  not,  however,  reduce  to  sub- 
jection the  hardy  natives  of  the  highlands. 
Britain  contmued  a  Roman  provitice  until  A. 
D.  426,  when  the  troops  were  in  a  great 
measure  witbdrawn^o  assist  Valeotinian  the 
Sd  against  the   UuA,  and  never  returned. 
The  Britons  had  t«ecome  so  enervated  under 
the  Roman  yoke  as  to  be  unable  to  repel  th' 
incursions  of  t)ie  mhabitants  of  the   north. 
They  invoked  therefore  the  aid  of  the  Sax- 
ons, by  whom  they  were  themselves  sub- 
jugated, and  at  length  obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  mountains  of  Wales.    The  name 
of  Britain  was  unknown  to  the  Romans  before 
the  time  of  Csasnr.  Bochart  derives  the  name 
from  the  Phcsntcian  or  Hebrew  term  Barm- 
ianac,  the  land  qf  tin.    Britain  was  famous 
for  the  Roman  walls  built  in  it,  of  which 
tracos  remain  at  the  present  day.     The  first 
was  built  by  Agrioola  A.  D.  79,  nearly  in  the 
situation  of  the  rampart  of  Adrian,  and  wall 
of  Severus  mentioned  below,    fai  A.  D.  81, 
Agrioola  built  a  line  of  very  strong  forts  from 
the  Frtth  of  Forth  to  the  Frith  of  C^e. 
This,  however,  was  insufficient  to  check  the 
barbarians  afier  his  departure.    In  A.   D 
lao.  therefore,  Adrian  erected  a  famous  wall 
from  Bouhuti  on  SoUcay  Frith,  to  a  spot  a  lit 
tie  beyond  /fw/etutU  upon  Tijnit*    It  sras  6i 
English  or  74  Roman  miles  long.    Twenty 
years  alter  this,  LolUus  Urbicus,  undei  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  restored  the  secomt  wall 
of  Agrioola,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Val< 
Ion  Antonini.  But  the  greatest  of  all  was  that 
of  Severua,  begun  A.  D.  209,  and  finisheil  the 
next  year,  and  whieh  was  only  a  few  yards 
north  of  Adrian^s  wall.  It  wit  garrisoned  by 
10,000  ra«n.l    Cof.  Betf.  Q.  A^^JHod.  5.^ 
134 
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Brit AVNl CVS,  son  of  Clattdiai  C«Mr|f . 
Me<8aliBa.  Nero  waa  raised  to  the  tlM«ii 
in  preference  to  him,  by  means  of  Agiippi^^i 
and  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  Hm 
was  buried  in  the  night ;  but  it  is  ssiid 
shower  of  rain  washeid  away  the  white 
which  the  murderer  had  put  over  hb  ' 
that  it  appeared  quite  Uack,  and 
the  e^eii  of  poison.  Tacitl.  Aim. — 8, 
m  Aer.  c.  83. 

BiuTOMARTi8,a  beautiful  nymph  of 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Cbarme,  who 
ed  herself  to  hunting,  and  became  a  ^ 
favourite  of  Diana.    She  was  loved  hf 
ttos,  who  pursued  her  so  doedy,  thai  Is  4 
his  importunities,  she  threw  herself 
sea.    Paitf .  2,  c  30, 1. 3,  o.  14.-— A 
of  Diana. 

Brixkllvm,  [a  town  of  itidy,  ia€ 
Cispadana,  north-east  of  Parma,  where 
slew  himself  when  defeated,    it  is 
se/fo.]     TaeiX,  But.  2,  c.  3S. 

B&ixU,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  the  11 
the   norUi-east  of  Creaiona, 
J%utin.  20,  c.  6. 

BromIfS,  a  surname  of 
/8^%usif ,  frmdtre^  alluding  to  thegroeM  n^ 
Semele  uttered  when  cnsisnnwd  by  Ji    ^ 
fire.    Ckfid,Met,  4,  v.  11. 

BROiravs,  a  river  fialliqg  into  the  Ister*: 
rodot.  4,  c.  49. 

Rrothxus,  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  M 
who  burned  himself  to  avoid  the 
which  his  deformity  subjected  him. 
lb.  V.  617. 

BaucTfiRi,  a  people  of  Germany, 
in  >  the  country  at  the  east  of  HoUandri 
tweeo  the  Arhisia  or  Erus^  and  the 
Flevu5.orZt^^<rZe«.]  Thctl.  .tffin.  M 
BruMalIa,  festivals  celehrat'-d  atq 
in  honour  of  Bacdius,  about  the  mo«| 
December.  They  were  first  inflitiilt4 
Romulus. 

BauvDirsrvM,  now  Briiufttt,  a  city  of 
labria.  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  where  the  ' 
road  was  terminated.  It  was  foanded 
modes  after  the  Trojan  war,  or, 
toStrabo,by  a  Cretan  colony.  [Pi 
owed  its  origin  to  the  Illyrians,tlie 
navigators  in  this  quarter  ]    The  Romi 
nerally  embarked  at  Bnmdnsiaro  for  i 

(Dyrrachium  was  the  uaual  laadia^^ 
t  is  famous  for  the  birth  of  the  poet  P«cmI 
and  the  death  of  VhgU,  and  hkewiie  1^ 
hitrbeur,  which  was  capacious  and  sheltii 
by  the  land,  and  by  a  small  island  at  te  i 
trance,  against  the  fury  of  the  wmdl  k^ 
waves.  Little  remains  of  the  ancient  01^  «iA 
even  its  harbour  has  now  been  choked  Ww 
the  negiigenoe  of  the  inhabitantfc  Jl^ 
ftn.  3.  c.  4, 1. 12,  c.  t.-Strab.  S.— Citi  WtM 
Civ.  1,  c.  24 — Ci€.  9d  Attic  4.  ep  1. 

Brutth,  a  people  in  the  farthett  PmAM^^ 
Italy,  who  were  originally  shephodt  oRh* 
Lucanians,  but  revolted,  and  went  hi  qoMttf 
a  settlement  They  received  the  mam^ 
Brvtm  fromthdhritnpidityaDdceivardiM  ib 
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J  nilkovt  (^ppotttMi  to  AnnilNd  in 
tteteooodPiiafeWBr.  TbefWcratverifUr 
briA  w  flha^mtMt  dnrnM^  and  eraployeJ 
im^Tfliyternk  woik.  [it  is  belUr  to  derive 
tbeir  one,  which  wmt  otherwise  writtea 
BitsttiyfroM  the  circomstanee  of  their  heyiog 
revoked  from  the  LneeiMaiis.  B^nepc  >«# 
MUMvri  «rtrT«T«f,  says  Strabo  (Li6.  6,} 
of  the  Lveaoiaai.  Jestm  ^res  a 
1  drr^tioQy  (tS,  1«)  from  a  feoiale  oamea 
^'  '^%ilm. 33,0.9 Strab.6.^Di9d, 

L.  Jirshrs,  ton  of  M.  JaDiQs,aiul 
eeoond  daughter  of  IVrquin  Pris 
•  Mh«r«with  hia  eldest  son,  werr 
byT«t%ointheFroad,aBd  Lucius, 
tef—ge  thefa-  death,  pretended  to 
^»    The  aitiftce  saved  hia  life ;  he 
.  i  Rrmim  (or  his  stopiditj,  whioh 
c\»C  ler,  soom  efteriAiewed  to  be  feigned. 
^,.  <^/.boratia  killed  herself  B.C.  500,  n 
;  ^^fpJ^JkoeorthebniiaUtyofTarqttiiitBru- 
^  ^*  ,*C5%'«hed  the  dagger  from  the  wound, 
^    ^    >  li  opoA  the  reeldngblade  iniBiertal 
:  oUieroynl  fraiily.  Hb  example  ani- 
.the    RoauBs»  the  Tarqoios    were 
JM  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
«l  asthority  vested  in  the  hands  of 
//^^'  ^bossofipom  patrician  families.    Bru 
f^  ^?^^  ooosalar  office,  made  the  people 
'^-  '^-^  fhey  nerer  would  again  submit  to 
inthority ;  but  the  first  who  yiolat 
Veefth  were  m  bis  own  fiimily.    His 
Jj^fired  with  the  Tuscan  ambassador 
TO  the  Tarqoins ;  and  when  diseoyer- 
7  were  tried  and  condemned  before 
mher,  who  himself  attended  at  their 
tea.    SooM  time  alter,  in  a  combat  that 
iosht  between  the  Romans  and  Tar- 
:\e  J  f  mttm  engaged  with  Arans,  and  so 
\^?^  ;was  the  attaci:  that  they  pierced  one 
i<^'^  m9t  the  same  thne.    The  dead  body 
nS^  wenght  to  Rome,  and  reoeived  as  in  tri- 
v\  il ;  a  faneral  oration  was  spohen  over  it, 
vie  Reman  matrons  diowed  their  grief 
a  year  for  the  father  of  the  re- 
Fkr.  1 ,  c  9.^£^.  l,c.  56, 1. 2.  c  1 , 
'Dim^.  HaL  4  &  5.— C.  Iftp.  tn  J9nic 
'iikvp.  rfe.  Tarq.—Fvrg.  JEn.  6,  ▼.  818 
r.s^^riff.  &  Get.— Marcus  Junius, 
of  Csemi^s    murderer,  wrote   three 
on  eivil  law.    lie  followed  the  party 
aad  was  conquered  by  Pompey, 
deatti  of  9fih,  he  was  besieged  in 

^_ __.  by  Fonipey,  to  whom  he  surrendered, 

ttdby  whoee  orders  he  was  put  to  death, 
lb  had  married  SerriNa,  Cato^i  sister,  by 
whom  be  had  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Oit.  dis  Oiwf.  e.  56.— Pfo/.  tn  BnU His 

mm  of  the  same  name,  by  Senrilia,  was  line 
•By  deseended  from  J.  Brutus  who  ezpelleJ 
the  Tafquioi  firom  Rome.  He  seemed  to  in- 
hv!t  ihe  rapoblican  principles  of  his  great 
|msiiitor«  and  in  the  civil  wars  joined  him- 
wio  file  mde  of  Pompey,  though  he  was  his 
ftAer*!  Bkordever,  only  because  he  looked 
uptn  him  as  more  jut  and  patriotic  in  his 
daln.  At  the  batOetf  Fbarsalia,  Cwar 
not  only  fparea  the  Hfexf  Brutus,  but  he 


OMule  him  one  of  his  mestfaithful  friends.  He 
however  forget  the  favour*  beoanae  Cceoar  as- 
pired to  tyranny*  He  conspired  with  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Rome  ageaa»t 
the  tyrant,  and  stabbed  him  ia  Pompey's  Ba- 
silica.   The  tumult  which  this  murder  ooea* 
aioaed  was  great ;  the  ooospirators  ie-i  to  the 
oapitol,  and  by  prod  ionng  freedom  and  li- 
berty to  the  popolaee,  they  re- estabhsbed 
(raoquilhtyinthecity.    Anteny.whem  Bru- 
tas,  contrary  to  the  'tpiaion  of  his  associates, 
refused  to  seise,  gained  f^uad  in  behalf  of  hM 
friend  Ca»ar,  and  the  murderers  were  soon 
obliged  to  leave  Rome.     Brutus  retired  into 
Qreeoe,  where  he  gained  himself  many  friends 
by  his  araw^  as  weli  as  by  persuasion,  and  ha 
was  soon  afiar  pursued  thkher  by  Antony, 
whom  young  Oc^vius  accompanied.    A  bat- 
^  was  fought  at    Philippi.    Brutus,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  republican 
army,  defeated  tlrat  opposed  to  him  under 
the    command  of    Ootaviusf  but    Cassios, 
who  had  the  eare  of  the  left,  was  overpower- 
ed  by  Antony ;  and  as  he  knew  not  the  situ- 
ation of  his  friend,  and  grew  desperate,  he 
ordered  one  of  his  ire^-men  to  run  him 
through.     Brutus  deeply  deplored  his  fall, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  grief  called  him  tfie 
last  of  the  Romans.    In  another  battle,  the 
wiog  which  Brutus  commanded  obtained  a 
victory    over    that    of  Octarios;  but  the 
other,  commanded  by  the  lieutenant  of  Cel- 
sius, was  defeated  by  Antony,  who  in  place  of 
pursuing  the  fugitives,  turned  round  on  the 
rear  of  Brutus,  and  entirely  broke  and  dis- 
persed his  iroops.    Bnltus  escaped  with  a 
few  friends,  and  soon  aAer  fell  upon  hn 
sword,  B .  C.  42,  [in  the  43d  year  of  hii^  age 
according  to  Cicero,  but  in  the  37tb  acooi4- 
ing  to  Velleius  Patercnlus.]  Antooy honoured 
him  with  a  magnificent  funeral.     Brutus  is 
not  less  celebrated  ior  his  literary  talents  than 
his  valour  in  the  field.    When  he  was  in  the 
camp,  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  was  em- 
ployed in  reading  and  writing ;  and  the  day 
which  preceded  one  of  his  most  bloody  twt- 
tles,  while  the  rest  of  hia  army  was  under  con- 
tmual  apprehensiotts,  Brutus  oalmly  spent 
his  hours  till  the  evening  in  writing  an  epi- 
tomeof  Polybiua.    He  was  ibnd  of  imitating 
the  austere  virtues  of  Cato;  and  in  reading 
the  histories  of  nations  he  imbibed  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  which  were  so  eminently 
displayed  in  bis  political  career.    He  was  in- 
timate with  Cicero,  to  whom  he  would  have 
communicated  his  conspiracy,  had  he  not 
i)een  apprehensive  of  hb  great  timidity.    He 
severely  reprimanded  him  in  his  letters  for 
joining  the  side  of  Octavius,  who  meditated 
the  ruin  of  the  republic.    Plutarch  mentions, 
that  CsBsar's  ghost  made  its  appearanoe  to 
Brutus  in  his  teat,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
meet  him  at  Philippi.    Brutus  married  Por- 
tia, thedau^ter  of  Cato,  who  killed  herself, 
by  swallowmg  burning  ooals,  when  she  heard 
the  fate  of  her  husband.    C.  A^.  tn  AttU.-^ 
Patere.%c  48.— Fha.t»Bni<.kcC«t.l.— 
F7or.  4.— D.  Jun.  Albinus,  one  of  C war's 
murderers,  i^ho,  after  the  little  fC  Motina, 
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was  deserted  by  the  lemons  with  which  he 
wished  to  nurch  a^nst  Aatooy.  He  wms 
pat  to  death  by  Antony's  orders,  thoiig;h  con- 
sal  elect. 

B&VGBS,  a  people  of  Thrace,  afterwards 
called  Phryges.     Slrab.  7.     [vid.  Phryges.] 

BubA&is,  a  Persian,  who  married  the 
dau^ter  of  Amyotas,  a§;ainst  whom  he  had 
been  sent  with  an  army.    Juitin-  7,  c.  13. 

BuBASTis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Delta,  where  cats  were  held  in 
great  reneration,  because  Bubastis,  [the 
same  with  the  Grecian  Diana,]  who  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  trans- 
formed herself  into  a  cat  when  the  gods  fled 
into|EgypL  [  This  city  is  caUed  in  Scripture 
Fhi-Beseth,  which  is  now  altered  into  Sctsta- 
It  was  situated  on  a  canal  leading  from  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  canal  of 
Trajan.  The  Pelusiac  braneh  was  sometimes 
called,  from  this  city,  the  Bnbastic.  Bubas- 
tas  was  remarkable  also  as  being  the  plaoe 
where  great  numbers  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  the  goddess  Bubastis.  More 
than  70,000  persons  were  accustomed  to  meet 
here  on  these  occasions.  The  custom  had 
ceased,  ho  ^^  ever,  m  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
This  was  the  place,  also,  were  the  sacred  cats 
were  interred.]  Herodot.  2,  c.  59,  137  and 
164.— Owrf.  Mei,  9,  v.  690. 

BvBASUs,  a  country  of  Caria,  whence  Bw 
battdet  applied  to  the  natives.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
T.643. 

BvcEPHALA,  a  city  of  India,  on  the  Hydas- 
pes,  built  by  Alexander  in  honour  of  his  fa« 
.  voarite  horse  Bucephalus.  [It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the  road 
between  Atlock  and  Lahaur.']  Curt,  9,  c.  3. 
■^Juitin.  12,  c.  8.— Died.  7. 

BocbpbXlus,  [a  horse  of  Alexander's,  so 
called  either  because  his  head  resembled 
that  of  an  ox,  (/Soor  xf^dtx^,)  or  because  he 
had  the  mark  of  an  oxV  head  impressed  up- 
on his  flank;  or,  acording  to  another  ac 
count,  because  he  had  a  black  mark  upon  his 
head  resembling  that  of  an  ov,  the  rest  of  his 
body  being  white.  jJrriim.  Exp,  AL  5,  19. 
— P/tn.  8,  a  42.]  Alexander  was  the  only 
one  who  could  mount  on  his  back,  and  he  al- 
ways knelt  down  to  take  up  his  master.  He 
was  present  in  an  engagement  in  Asia,  where 
he  teceived  a  heavy  woand,  an<l  hastened 
immediately  out  of  the  battle,  and  dropped 
down  dead  as  soon  as  he  had  set  down  the 
king  in  a  safe  place.  He  was  30  years  old 
when  he  died,  and  Alexander  built  a  city  in 
Jionour  of  him  [on  the  banks  of  the  Hydas- 
pes,  on  the  sit&  of  his  camp  before  his  engage- 
ment  with  Porus.  According  to  Arrian,  how- 
ever, he  died  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
of  age,  being  about  30  years  old.  Arrian, 
5,  c  19.]— P/u/.  in  Alex.  Curt.— Arrian.  6, 
c.  3— P/in.  8,  c.  42. 

BucoLicA,  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of 
the  care  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures 
and  occupations  of  the  rural  life,  with  sim- 
plicity and  elegance.  The  most  famous  pas- 
toral writers  of  antiquity  are  Moschus,  Bion, 
Tbeooritus,  and  Virgil.  The  inventioa  of 
136 
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bucolics,  (fr  pastoral  poetry,  u  attribsbad  to 
a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  [vid.  Tirabotchi  Storia 
deUaLetteraiura  ItaUanOf  voL  1,  p.  75—77.] 

Buc<)LlcvM,  one  of  the  mouths  of  tbe 
Nile,  situate  between  the  Sebennytio  and 
Mendesian  mouths.  [It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Phatnetic]  Ihrodoi,  2,c.  17. 

BuLis,  a  town  of  Phocis.  built  by  a  oolooy 
from  Dorb,  [on  the  shore  of  the  SinasCorin- 
thiacus.  south-east  of  Anticyra*]    Pmus,  10, 

c.  37. A  Spartan,  who,  [along  with  his 

countryman  Sperthies,]  offered  himself  op  to 
Xerxes,  to  atone  for  the  offence  his  ooantij- 
men  had  committed  in  patting  thekiiigfa  ines- 
sengers  to  death.  [The  king  refaaed  to  re- 
Uliate.]    Herodot.  7,  c.  134,  kc, 

BvsvBf  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Akssdaaea, 
who  obtained  the  government  of  Corinth 
when  iBetes  went  to  Colchis.  He  built  a  tem- 
ple to  Juno.     Paut,  2,  c.  3  and  4. 

BuPBAQUs,  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Thoraax, 
killed,by  Diana,  whose  virtue  he  had  attempt- 
ed. A  river  ofArcadia  bears  his  nanae.  Pout. 
8,  c.  24.— A  samame  of  Herculee,  given 
him  on  account  of  his  gluttony. 

6npu«>irlA,  a  festival  in  honoar  of  Jopiter 
at  Athens,  where  an  ox  was  iw»q|tt^I»#d. 
Paus.  I,  c.  24.— wE^n.  F.  H.  8,c.  3. 

BupRAsIvx,  a  city,  district,  and  river  of 
Elis.    Homer. 

BvRA,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  or  ,acoordiii|g 
to  others,  of  Ion  and  Ht  lice,  from  whom  Bura 
or  Burii,  once  a  flourishing  city  in  the  bay  of 
Corinth,  received  its  name.  This  oitj  was 
destroyed  by  the  sea.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  ▼.  293. 
--Paut.  7,  c.  25 — Strab.  1  andS.— DiwT.  15. 

BvraIcvs,  an  epithet  applied  toHeroales, 
from  his  temple  near  Bura.— —A  river  of 
Aohaia.    Paw.  7,  c.  25. 

BvRRHus  AfraitIvs,  a  chief  of  thepras- 
torian  guards,  put  to  death  by  Nero.— -A 
brother-in-law  of  the  emperor  Conunodas. 

BusIris,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Lybia,  or  Ljrsianassa,  who  sacrifioed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatost  cruel- 
ty. When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Basiris 
carried  him  to  the  altar  bound  faAod  and  feot 
The  hero  soon  disentangled  himseU^  and  of- 
fered the  tyrant,  his  son  Ampfaid«pai»  and 
the  ministers  of  his  cruelty,  on   &b  aHar« 

tThe  barbarity  of  Busiris  is  a  mero  iable,  i^ 
)iodoras  Siculus  himself  coniiMBaa,  and 
grounded  on  a  custom  practised  in  Egypt  el 
sacrificing  all  the  red-haired  peoplo  they 
with,  (most  of  whom  were  straBg^era,  as  thi 
hair  of  the  natives  was  seldom  of  this  eoloorr) 
to  the  manes  of  Osiris.  Bou  in  the  Egyptiai 
langaage  signified  a  tomb,  whenoe  Boaira 
the  tom  b  of  Osiris.  There  wta  a  ei^ 
of  this  name  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  when 
was  a  very  large  temple  of  Isis.  Sicmrd 
described  the  ruins  of  this  temple,  mud  gnrei 
us  a  grand  idea  of  what  it  onoe  waa.  (T' 
rei  Set  Mittiont  du  Levmii)  The  ai^ 
assigned  to  this  place  by  Herodotat 
with  the  modem  village  of  Buttr.  '^ 
2,  c.  59  and  61.— 5/r«6.  H.^-Ovid.  MkL% 
ISt.—Heroid,  9,  v.  ©9.— PW.  m  3lltf. 
Firg.  G.  8|  Yj^,T^(im^i^' 
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BvTss,  oa%  of  the  descendants  of  Amyous, 
king;  of  the  Bebrycet,  very  expert  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  cestos.  He  came  to  Sicily,  where 
ha  was  received  by  Lycaste,  a  beaatiifnl  har- 
lot, by  whom  be  had  a  son  called  Eryz.  Ly- 
cmsie,  on  aocoant  of  her  beaaty,  was  called 
Veoos ;  hence  Eryx  is  often  callej  the  son  of 
Venos.     Ftrf^.  wEn.  6,  v.  372 

BirTHR6Ti7M,  DOW  ButritUo,  a  sea-port 
tewD  of  Epirus,  <^pofite  Corcyra,  visited  by 
£aeas  in  his  way  to  Italy  from  Troy.  [It 
wasori^ally  a  small  village,  but  was  sabse- 
qaently  fortified  by  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
keep  in  snbjection  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
terior, and  became  a  place  of  gjeat  conse- 
quence. Virgil  makes  Heleous  to  have  reign- 
ed hero.  Siephanus  Byzantious  derives  the 
naoM  from  an  ox  (/Swr)  having  broke  loose  at 
this  place  when  aboQt  being  sacrificed.}  Vtrg. 
^n.  i,  ▼.  293.— P/m.4,  c.  1. 

BrTBROTVS,  a  river  in  Italy,  [in  the  coun- 
try oftb^  Bruttii,  near  the  Locri  Epizephy- 
riig 

BirTHTiLBug,  a  noble  statuary,  disciple  to 
Myroo.     PHn,  34,  c.  8. 

Bmrda.,  an  isUnd  in  the  Mediterranean, 
below  th«  MBtem  part  of  Crete.]  Pliru  4,  c 
If. 

BiTTORfDSf «  an  historian  who  wrote  con- 
teming  the  pyramids.    Plin,  36,  c  12. 

BiTToc,  a  town  of  E^pt,  [at  the  Sebenny- 
tic  mouth  of  the  Nile,]  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apc^lo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle  of 
Latooa.  [The  shrine  of  the  goddess,  accord 
ii^to  Herodotus,  was  of  one  solid  stone,  hav 
ing  equal  sides,  eadi  side  40  cubits  long.  It 
was  hroQi^ht  from  a  quarry  in  the  isle  of  Phi- 
ke  nmmr  the  cataracts,  on  rafb,  for  the  space 
of  SOO  leases,  to  its  destined  station,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  heaviest  weight  ever 
■Mved  by  human  power.  It  employed  many 
thoasaad  meo  lor  three  years  in  its  transpor- 
latioa.1    HaoM.  2,  c.  69  and  63. 

Birsf  «X8,  an  Athenian,  who  first  ploughed 
with  harnessed  oxen.  Demopboon  gave  him 
the  Palladium  with  which  Diomedes  bad  in- 
troftedbia  to  be  carried  to  Athens.  PolytKn, 
l,cS. 

BTBiJB,a  dangfater  of  Miletus  and  Cyanea. 
She  fiiU  ID  love  with  her  brother  Caunus,  and 
wfan  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion,  she 
dcstnyed  herself.  Some  say  that  Caunus 
ihecaae  oianuKired  of  hert  and  fled  from  his 
mnttwf  to  avoid  incest ;  and  others  report 
pilte  fled  from  his  sister's  importunities, 
^^i  aeught  Inm  aU  over  Lyoia  and  Caria, 
i^  Init  sat  down  all  bathed  in  tears,  and 
AwKod  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name. 

riiL4*  AH,  Am,\.r.  284.  Md.  9.  r.  451.- 

fgj^  fiib.  S43.^Paus.  7,c  5. 

Bruvt,  [a  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia. 

«iy  midway  between  Tripoln  and  Bery- 
.  Here  Adonis  was  worshipped,  and  in 
Mlg^ibourhood  ran  the  small  river  Ado- 

a,  called  at  the  present  day,  J^ahr  Ibrmhim, 

>si  waters  of  this  stream,  at  the  anniversary 

f  the  desth  of  Adonis,  which  was  in  the  rai- 

f  seHoa.  were  tinged  red  with  the  ochrous 

kftieki  from  the  mountains  of  Li^uitMh  and 


hence  were  fabled  to  flow  with  the  blood  of 
Adonis.] 

Byrsa,  a  citadel  in  the  middle  ofCarthage, 
CD  which  was  the  temple  of  .£sculapius.  As- 
drubars  wife  burnt  it  when  the  city  was  tak- 
en. When  Dido  came  to  Africa,  she  l>ought 
of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as  C'*uld  be 
encompassed  by  a  bull's  hide.  After  the 
agreement,  she  cut  the  hide  in  small  thongs^ 
and  enclosed  a  large  piece  of  territory,  on 
which  she  built  a  citadel  which  she  called 
Byrsa,  (/3i/{0-«,  a  hide,)  [This  is  a  mere  fa- 
ble of  the  Greeks.  The  name  is  derived,  by 
a  slight  transposition  of  letters,  from  the  Pu- 
nic term  Byna,  a  citadel,  according  to  Sca- 
liger.]  Firg.  Mn,  1,  v.  371.— 5/ra6.  17 — 
Justin,  18,  c.  S,'^Flor,  2,  c.  15.— Z.tr.  34,  c* 
62. 
BtzacIum,  [a  district  of  Africa  Propria,  ly- 

ng  above  the  Syrtis  Minor.  The  Cavthagi- 
oians  were  the  possessors  oi  it,  and  for  a  long 
time  allowed  no  Roman  vessels  to  navigate 
the  ooiist  below  the  Hermean  promontory, 
fearful  lest  their  enemies  might  be  tempted  to 
seize  what  formed  the  granary  of  Carthage. 

This  district  wae  originally  distinct  from  what 
was  termed  Emporiae,  which  lay  below  it. 
Afterwards, however, they  became  united  in- 
to one,  and  the  territory  of  Byzacium  was  ex- 
tended upwards  as  far  as  the  river  Bagradas, 
thus  forming  the  Byzacena  Provincia.] 

ByzahtIum,  a  town  situate  on  the  Thra- 
cinn  Bosphorus,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Ar- 
gos  and  Megara,  under  the  conduct  of  Bysas, 
658  years  before  the  christian  era.  Patercu- 
Ins  says  it  was  founded  by  the  Milesians,  aad 
by  Pausanias,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ao- 
cordiog  to  Jusnn,  and  according  to  Ammianus 
by  the  Athenians.  (Justin  is  altogether  wron^:. 
Pausanias  probably  rebuilt  and  fortified  it 
while  commanding  in  the  Hellespont.]  Th^ 
pleasantness  and  convenience  of  its  situation 
was  observed  by  Constantino  the  Great,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  eastern  Roman  em- 
pire, A.  D.  328,  and  called  it  Constantinopolis. 
[ConsUntine  wished  it  to  imiUte  the  capital 
of  the  west  in  size,  and  therefore  extended 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  Byatantium  from  sea 
to  sea.  The  new  city  was  solemnly  dedicat- 
ed by  him  to  the  God  of  Martyrs,  according 
to  Eusebius,  on  the  11th  May,  A.  D.  330,  and 
in  the  25th  of  his  reign,  and  from  that  period 
was  styled  after  the  emperor's  name,  Constan- 
tinopolis, or  the  city  of  Constantine.  It  was 
taken  by  Mahomet  2d  on  the  29th  May,  A.  D. 
'  453.  The  Turks  call  it  Stamboul  or  Ittam- 
bol^  a  Turkish  corraption  of  the  modem 
Greek  phrase  u  t*f  w-om?.  That  part  of 
the  city  which  was  the  ancient  Byaantium  is 
now  occupied  principally  by  the  buildings  || 
and  gardens  of  the  seraglio.]  A  number  of 
Greek  writers,  who  have  deserved  or  urarp- 
ed  the  name  of  BytanHne  W#<m«m#,  flourish- 
ed at  Bysantiom  after  the  seat  of  the  em- 
pire had  been  translated  thither  from  Rome. 
Their  works,  which  more  particulariy  relate 
to  the  time  in  which  they  flourished,  and  are 
seldom  read  but  by  those  who  wish  to  fonu 
*tt  a«i<mnUiK»  mftfyiSoJuUgij^oftii^^ 
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lower  empire,  were  published  in  one  large 
coUeotioD,  in  36  foIs.  foUo,  1648,  &c.  at  Paris, 
and  recommended  themseWes  by  the  notes 
and  supplements  of  DuFresne  and  DuCange. 
They  were  likewise  printed  at  Venice,  1729, 
in  8  vols,  though  perhaps  this  edition  is  not 
90  Taluable  as  that  of  the  French.  Strab,  1.— 
Palere.  2,  c.  15.— C.  JWp.  in  Pans,  Aldb.  fy 


Timoth,— Justin.  9,  c.  l.—TaciL  1«.  jiim^m 
62  and  63.— JWcto,  2«  c.  t.-^ared.  22,  elk 
B  YZAS,  a  son  of  Neptune,  from  whom  n 
said  Byzantium  received  its  name.  [HSilJ 
ing  styled  a  son  of  Neptune,  means  thiC-te 
was  a  famous  navigator.]  Diod  4. 
BybIa,  [vid.  Bizya.] 
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C  AAnAuS,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  T^thys. 
He  was  oSered  by  hie  father  to  seek  his  sis- 
ter Malia,  whom  Apollo  had  carried  away, 
and  he  burnt  in  revenge  the  ravisher's  tem- 
ple near  the  Isthmus.  He  was  killed  for  this 
impiety  by  the  god,  and  a  monument  raised 
to  his  memory.  Paus.  9,  c.  10. 
Caballa,  [vid,  Solymi.] 
[CaballXca,  a  town  of  Albania,  now  Kab- 
las'var,'] 

CabalIkvs,  a  clearfountam  on  mount  He- 
lieon,  saered  to  the  muses,  and  called  also 
Hippocrene,  as  raised  from  the  ground  by  the 
foot  of  Pegasus.    Pert, 

Caballihum,  a  town  of  the  iEdui,  now 
Chalons,  [tur-Saone,]  Cat,  7,  Bell.  G.  c.  42. 
CabIra,  [a  town  of  Pontus,  south-east  of 
Amasia,  upon  the  river  Iris,  memorable  for 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates  by  LucuUus  in  its 
vicinity.] 

CabirIi  certain  deities  held  m  the  greatest 
veneration  at  Thebes,  Lemnos,  Macedonia, 
and  Phrygia,  but  more  particularly  in  the  is- 
lands of  Samothrace  and  Imbros.    The  num- 
ber of  these  deities  is  uncerfliin.    Some  say 
they  were  only  two,  Jupiter  and  Bacchus ; 
others  mention  three,  antl  some  four,  Aschie- 
roe,  Achiocbersa,  Aohiochersus,  and  Camil- 
Ins.    It  is  unknown  where  their  worship  was 
first  established  ;  yet  Phoenicia  seems  to  be 
the  place  according  to  the  authority  of  San- 
choniathon,  and  from  thence  it  was  introduc- 
ed into  Greece  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  festivals 
or  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  at  Samothrace, 
where  all  the  ancient  heroes  and   princes 
were  generally  initiated,  as  their  power  seem- 
ed to  be  great  in  protecting  persons  from 
ihipwreok    and    storms.     The    obscenities 
which  prevailed  in  the  celebration  have  ob- 
liged the  authon  of  every  country  to  pass 
over  (bem  in  silenoe,  and  say  that  it  was  un- 
lawful .to  reveal  them.    These  deities  are 
often  oonibonded  with  the  Corybantes,  Ana- 
ces,  Dioscuri,  Slc  and,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus Vulcan  was  their  father.    This  author 
2  jnentions  the  saorilege  which  Cambyses  com- 
*  mitted  in  entering  their  temple,  and  turning 
to  ndicule  their  sacred  mysteries.     They 
wene  loppoeed  to  preside  over  metalt.    [vid. 
Moirher^t  LHUre  io  Mauriqt  en  Pagan  Trini- 
Iteti  CtoMseo/  Journal,  «ot  3,  p.  128,  and  vol 
4,  p«  93,  and  also  SeheUing  ^*^er  die  Oothei- 
Un  ton  SamoOiraoe.]    Horodol.  2,  c.  51.— 
Sirab,  10,liG.-»Faiis.  9,  c.  22,  ftc^-Cic.  de 
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CabirIa,  a  surname  of  Ceres. ^The  fi» 

tivals  of  the  Cabiri.'  ««f.  Cabiri. 

Caca,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  stftsi 
to  Cacus,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  ti 
Hercules  where  her  brother  had  con<»alcd 
hisoxep.    The  vesUls  offered  sacrifices  i^ 

her  temple.    Laetanl,  1,  c  20.  j 

Cacus,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Vid«* 
and  Medus,  represented  as  a  three-hea^ 
monster,  and  as  vomiting  flames.  He  nm 
ed  inlUly,  and  the  avenues  of  his  «*^«^«^ 
covered  with  human  bones.  He  plnnaere^ 
the  neighbouring  country ;  and  when  Herco 
les  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Getyod 
Cacus  stole  some  of  his  cows,  and  draggH 
them  backwards  into  his  cave  to  prevent  di^ 
covery.  Hercules  departed  without  pe^ 
ceiving  the  theft ;  but  his  oxen  havinglowe^ 
were  answered  by  the  cows  in  the  cave  < 
Cacus,  and  the  hero  became  acquainted  wifi 
the  loss  he  had  susUined.  He  ran  to  the  placj 
attacked  Cacus,  squeezed  and  stranrled  *-' 
in  his  arms,  though  vomiting  fire  ana  «« 
Hercules  erected  an  alUr  to  Jupiter  Sei 
tor  in  commemoration  of  his  victory ; 
an  annual  festival  was  instituted  by  the  i 
bitants  in  honour  of  the  hero  who  had'* 
ered  them  from  such  a  public  call 
Ovid.  1,  Fast.  v.  SSl^Vlrg.  •««.  8,T 
—Propert,  3,  el.  10.— /w.  6,  v.  125*- 
1,  c.  l.'-Dionys,  Hal,  1,  c.  9. 

CACUTHig,  a  river  of  India  flowing 
the  Ganges ;  [according  to  Manoert,  the  ^ 
(y,  which  falls  into  the  Ganges,  to  the 
of  Benares,]    Arrian.  Indie, 

Caduba,  the  ciUdel  of  Thebee,  b*ilt 
Cadmus.    5ia/.  TAc*.  8,  v.  601.— Plttii. 

c.  5.  ^^       . 

Cadmbis,  an  ancient  name  of  BoMwa* 
CADMus^son  of  Agcnor  king  of  '^ 
cia,  by  Telephassa  or  Agriope,  wat 
by  his  father  to  go  in  quest  of  his  aitter 
ropawhom  Jupiter  had  carried  away, 
he  was  never  to  return  to  Phoenicia  if  W 
not  bring  her  back.  As  hit  seardi 
fruitless,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of 
and  was  ordered  to  build  a  cit^  ^ 
should  see  a  young  heifer  stop  in  thft 
and  to  call  the  country  Boaotia.  Be  -^ 
the  heifer  according  to  the  directieit^ 
oracle  ;  and  as  he  wished  to  thank  tk^' 
by  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  his  oompanieot  tef 
water  from  a  neighbouring  grove.  1J« 
ters  were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  guaid^ 
dragon,  which  devoured  all  the  FEr*' 
attendants.    Cadmus^  tired  of  their 

uiymzeu  uy  >^j  v_/ v_^^ln^ 
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(kUy,  went  to  the  pkoe,  and  saw  the  mon< 
stcr  still  foediog:  oo  their  flesh.  He  attacked 
the  drmgoo,  aqcl  orercame  it  by  the  assist 
ance  of  Minerra,  and  sowed  the  teeth  in  a 
plain,  Qpoo  which  armed  men  suddenly  rose 
up  /roni  the  ^ound.  He  threw  a  stone  in 
the  midiC  of  them,  and  they  instantly  toro 
ed  their  arms  one  against  the  other,  till  all 
perished  except  five,  who  assisted  him  in 
bnildmg^  his  city.  Soon  after  he  married 
Hermione  the  daughter  of  Venus,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  by 
whom  he  had  a  son.  Poly  dor  us,  and  four 
daughters,  Ino,  Agave,  Autonoe,  and  Semele. 
Juno  peraeoQted  those  children  ;  and  their 
well-known  misfortunes  so  distracted  Cad- 
mtu  and  Hermione,  that  they  retired  to  Illy- 
ricom,  loaded  with  grief  and  infirm  with  age. 
They  entreated  the  gods  to  remove  them 
from  the  aisibrtunes  of  life,  and  they  were 
immedfateJy  changed  into  serpents. .  Some 
explain  the  dragon^s  fable,  by  supposing  that 
it  was  a  kii^  of  the  country  whom  Cadmus 
cooqoered  by  war ;  and  the  armed  men  ris- 
ing from  the  field  is  no  more  than  meo  arm- 
ed with  braai,  accordin|;  to  the  ambiguous 
signification  of  a  Phoenician  word.  Cadmus 
was  (he  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  let- 
ters into  Greece ;  but  some  maintain  that 
the  alphabet  which  he  brought  from  Phoeni- 
cia waa  only  different  from  that  which  was 
used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
[vid,  Pelasgi.]  l*bis  alphabet  consisted  only 
of  k6  letlers,  [to  which  Simonides  of  Ceos 
added  four,  8,  {;,  # ,  x^  ^^^  Epicharmus  the 
Sicilian,  the  same  number,  ^,  »,  4»  «<  The 
lonians  first  adopted  all  the  24  letters,  and 
from  them  the  Samianw,  from  whom  they 
were  receired  by  the  Athenians  ;  but  it  was 
Bot  umil  aAer  tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  under 
the  arcfaoQshIp  of  Enclides  (o1.  94,  2,  B.  C 
403>)  that  they  were  used  by  them  in  public 
aots.1  The  worship  of  many  of  the  Egyptian 
•ad  rboMiieian  deities  was  also  introduced  by 
Cadmus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come  into 
Greece  1493  years  before  the  christian  era, 
and  to  have  ^ed  6 1  years  after.  According 
to  thoae  who  believe  that  Thebes  was  built 
at  the  sound  of  Amphion^s  lyre,  Cadmus 
bmlt  only  a  small  dtadel,  which  he  called 
Cadmea,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city 
whkdi  was  finished  by  one  of  his  successors. 
Ovid.  MtL  3,  fab.  1, 2,  hc^HtrodoL  2,  c.  49, 
l.4,c.  l47.-.fli^.  fiab.  6,  76,  165,  &c.— 
iHsd.  I,  &c— Paiis.  9,  c.  5,  kc.—Hcsiod. 

TkBtg.  V.  937,  &c. A  son  of  Pandion  of 

Sfilctet,  celebrated  as  an  historian  in  the  age 
of  Cioesus,  and  aa  the  writer  of  an  account 
of  tome  cities  'of  Ionia,  in  4  books.  He  is 
eaUed  the  aneienlt  in  contradistinction  from 
aaoUier  of  the  same  name  and  place,  son  of 
Arebelaus,  who  wrote  .an  history  of  Atticn 
in  16  bookstand  a 'treatise  on  love  in  14 
haolBk  DM,  l.^Dionys,  Hal,  Z,—CtetMnt, 
Jkxand,  Z^—Strab,  1.— P/tn.  5,  c.  29. 

Cadvceus,  a  rod  entwined  at  one  end  by 
tw^aerpenta,  in  the  form  of  two  equal  semi- 
cwdes.  It  was  the  attribute  of  Mercury 
and  file  emblem  of  power,  and  it  bad  been 


given  him  by  Apollo  in  return  for  the  lyre. 
Various  interpretations  have  been  put  upon 
the  two  serpents  round  it.  Some  suppose 
them  to  be  a  symtiol  of  Jupiter*s  amours 
with  Rhea,  when  these  two  deities  transform- 
ed themselves  into  snakes.  Others  say  that 
it  originates  from  Mercury's  tiaving  appeas- 
ed the  fury  of  two  serpents  that  were  fighting 
by  touching  them  with  his  rod.  Prudence  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  represented  by  these 
two  serpents,  and  the  wings  are  the  symbol 
of  diligence  ;  both  necessary  in  the  pursuit 
of  business  and  commerce,  which  Mercury 
patronized.  With  it  Mercury  conducted  to 
the  infernal  regions  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
could  lull  to  sleep,  and  even  raise  to  life  a 
dead  person.  [Mercury  was  a  Phoenician 
deity,  and  his  oriental  name  appears  to  have 
been  Casmilus.  The  caducous  was  original- 
ly nothing  more  than  a  rod  adorned  with 
green  leaves,  and  with  a  skilfully-tied  knot 
88  the  symbol  of  trafiic.  In  a  later  age  these 
decorations  were  changed  by  the  poets  to 
wings  and  serpents.]  Kirg.  JEn,  4,  v.  242. 
—Horat.  1,  od.  10. 

Caddrci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  east  of 
the  Garonne.  [Their  capital  was  Divona, 
afterwards  called  from  their  own  name,  Ca- 
durci,  now  Cakort.'\     Cas. 

Cadytis,  a  town  of  Syria.  [It  is  supposed 
by  Reland  to  have  been  the  same  with  Gath. 
D*  Anville,  and  Rennell,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
jecture it  to  have  been  Jerusalem,  and  the  * 
latter  is  of  opinion  that  Cadytis  is  synony- 
mous with  Al-Kads^  which  means  the  My,'] 
Hererfb/.  2,  c.  159. 

CiSciAS,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  [east- 
north-east.] 

CiEciLiA  Caia,  or  Tanaquil.  vid.  Tana- 
quil. 

C^.ciLiA  Lex,  was  proposed  A.  U.  C.  693, 
by  Csecil.  Metellus  Nepos,  [to  exempt  the 

city  and  Italy  from  taxes.] .Anotber,called 

also  Didia,  A.  U.  C.  656,  by  the  consuls 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  T.  Didius.  [That 
laws  should  be  promulgated  for  3  market- 
days,  ( 17  days,)  and  that  severrU  distinct  things 
should  not  be  included  in  the  same  law.] 

CfCiLiAjy  vs,  a  Latin  writer  before  the  age 
of  Cicero. 

CiECiLii,  u  Plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de- 
scended from  Cscas,  one  of  the  companions 
of  ^neas,  or  from  Caeculus  the  son  of  Vul- 
can, who  built  Praeneste.  This  family  gave 
birth  to  many  illustrious  generals  and  patriots. 

CiCciLinS  Clafdids  Isidorus,  a  man 
who  left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  41 16  slaves, 
3600  yokes  of  oxen,  257,000  small  cattle, 

600,000  pounds  of  silver.  Plin,  33,  c.  10. 

Epirus,  a  freedman  of  Atlicos,  who  opened 
a  school  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  first 
taught  reading  to  Virgil,  and  some  other  grow- 
ing poets. A  Sicilian  orator,  in  the  age  of 

Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  servile  wars,  a 
comparison  between  Demosthenes  and  Cice- 
ro, and  an  account  of  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes  Metellus.  vid.  Metellus. Sta- 
tins, a  comic  poet,  deservedly  commended  by 
Cicero  and  Quinlilian,  though  ttiejjrator, 
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ad  Attic,  calls  bim  Malum  LalinitaiU  aucto- 
tern*  Abore  30  of  his  ciimeclies  are  meation 
ed  by  ancieDt  historiaos,  among  which  are 
bis  Nauclaruf ,  Phocias,  Epicleras,  Syracuse. 
Foeoerator,  Fallacia,  Pausimacbus,  Sic,  He 
was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  died  at  Rome  168 
B.  C.  and  was  buried  on  the  Janicolnm. 
Horai.  2,  ep.  1. 

CxciNA  Tvscus,  a  son  of  Nero's  nurse, 
made  goremor  of  Eg^pt.    Suet,  in  J^er,- — 
A  Roman  who  wrote  some  physical  treatises. 
-——A  citizen  of  Volaterra,  defended  by  Ci 
cero. 

rpAcOBva  Agbr,  a  district  in  the  vicinity 
of  FormisB  and  Caieta  in  Latium,  famous  for 
its  wines.  Pliny  (N.  H.  14,  6,)  informs  us 
that  before  his  time  the  Csecuban  wine  which 
came  from  the  poplar  marshes  of  Amycle 
was  most  osteemed,  but  that  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote,it  had  lost  its  repute  through 
the  negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly 
from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyards- 
which  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  na 
yigable  canal  begun  by  Nero  from  the  Lski 
Avemus  to  Ostia.  Galen  {Athtnaut  1,  2)i) 
describes  the  Cscuban  as  a  generous  and  du- 
rable  wine,  but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and 
ripening  only  after  many  years.  When  new 
it  prolmbly  belonged  to  the  class  of  rough 
sweat  wines.  It  was  Horace's  favourite,  and 
toaroa  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  principal 
Timeyards.  The  best,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  oldest  vintage  was  the  Opimian.  L.  Opi 
mios  Nepos  was  consul  A.  U.  633,  in  which 
year  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer  caus- 
ed all  the  productions  of  the  earth  to  attain 
an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection,  vid.  Fa- 
lemum  and  Massicus.]  Strab.  5, — Horat,  1, 
od.  20, 1.  ?,  od.  14,  &c 

CjecC^lus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as 
tome  say,  by  his  mother,  when  a  spark  of  fire 
fell  into  her  bosom.  He  was  called  Coelus 
because  his  eyes  were  small.  After  a  life 
spent  in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Prs- 
nette;  but  being  unable  to  find  inhabitants, 
he  implored  Vulcan  to  show  whether  he  real- 
ly was  hir  father.  Upon  this  a  flame  suddenly 
shone  upbn  a  multitude  who  were  assembled 
to  see  some  spectacle,  and  they  were  immedi- 
ately persuaded  to  become  the  subjects  of 
Cseculus.  Hrg,  JEn,  7,  v.  680,  says,  that  he 
was  found  in  fire  by  shepherds,  and  on  that 
account  called  son  of  Vulcan,  who  is  the  eod 
of  fire. 

CiRLiA  Lex,  [vid.  Coelia  Lex.] 

CjBLiug,  an  orator, disciple  to  Cicero.  He 
died  very  young.  Cicero  defended  him  when 
he  was  accuse.l  by  Claudius  of  being  acces- 
«ary  to  Catilioe'^s  conspiracy,  and  of  having 
-murdered  some  ambassadors  from  Alexan 
dria,and  carried  on  an  illicitamour  with  Clo- 
dia,  the  wife  of  Metellus.  Orat,  pro  M,  CxL 

— (iuirUU.  10,  c.  1. Auretianus,  a  writer 

about  300  years  after  Christ,  the  best  edition 
of  whose  works  is  that  of  Almeloveen,  Amst. 

1722and  1755. L.Antipater,  wrote  an  his- 

iorv  of  Rome,  which  M.  Brutus  epitomized, 
and  which  Adrian  preferred  to  the  histories 
of  Sallust    Celius  flourished  ISO  vears  B. C. 
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FaL  Max.  1,  c.  7.— Ctc.  13.  adJitHc  ep.  8. 

^Tul>ero,  a  man  who  came  to  life  after  be 

bad  been  carried  to  the  burning  pile.      Plif*. 

7,  c.  52. Sahinus,  a  writer  ia  the  a^  of 

Vespasian,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
edicts  of  the  curule  ediles.  One  of  the 
seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  bailt.  Romo- 
lus  surrounded  it  with  a  ditch  and  rampart, 
audit  was  enclosed  by  walls  by  the  succee<UBg 
kings.  It  received  its  name  from  [Coeles  Vi- 
benna,  a  Tuscan  leader,  who  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Romans  against  the  Sabines, 
and  obtained  this  hill  for  himself  and  bis  fol- 
lowers to  dwell  on.] 

[CjBifE  or  Cjenopolis,  vid.  Taenarus.] 
Cjeitk  or  C^ifOPdLis,  a  town  of  E^rpt, 
m  the  Panopolitan  nome,  supposed  to  be  the 
present  GhtniU  or  Kenni-'] 

CjenIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Eetion,  as  des- 
cended from  Cseneus.     Herodot.  5,  c.  93. 

CjBiff2rA,a  town  of  Latium  near  Rome, 
[placed  by  Cluverius  on  the  banks  of  the  A- 
nio.]  The  inhabitants, .  called  Csntneiuer, 
made  war  against  the  Romans  when  their  vir- 
gins had  been  stolen  away.  [Their  king  was 
slain,  their  army  defeated,  their  city  rased  to 
the  ground,  and  themselves  removed  to  Rome. 
vid,  Opima  Spolia,  and  Romulus.]  Owid. 
Fast.  2,  V.  135.— Proper/.  4,  el.  11,  c  9. — £Ar. 
,c.9. 

CjEiiis,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  [in  the 
country  of  the  Bruttii,nortfaof  RheginiD,  and 
opposite  Messana  on  the  straib  of  SiosJ^, J  a 
distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 

CiEiris,  a  Thessslian  woman,  daugliier  of 
Elatus,  who,  being  forcibly  ravished  by  Nep- 
tune, obtained  from  the  god  the  power  to 
change  her  sex,  and  to  become  mvuloerable. 
She  also  changed  her  name,  and  was  oaDed 
Canetu.  In  the  wars  of  the  Lapitbs  against 
the  Centaurs  she  offended  Jupiter,  and  was 
everwhehned  with  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  and 
hanged  into  a  bird. — Ovid.  Mei.  12,  v.  72 
and  419.—Firg.  AEn.  6,  v,  .448,  says  that  aba 
returned  again  to  her  pristine  form. 

CjERB,  or  Cj£Ri8,  anciently  Aaovixa, 
now  CtT'Vtttri,  a  city  of  Etrnria,  onoe  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  in  beuig 
in  the  age  of  Strabo.  When  £neas  came  to 
Italy,  Mezentitts  was  king  over  the  inhabitants 
:alled  Cteretes  or  CtmUs;  but  they  baaUtod 
their  prinoe,  and  assisted  the  Trojans,  lbs 
people  of  Caere  received  with  all  possible  hos- 
pitality the  Romans  who  fled  with  the  fire  of 
Vesta,  when  the  city  was  besieged  hj  tiM 
Gauls,  and  for  this  humanity  they  were  made 
citizens  of  Rome,  but  without  the  privilegaof 
voting;  [whence  the  phrases, tn  CcriftMi la- 
6u/<is  refirre  aliquem^  to  deprive  one  of  his 
right  of  voting,  and  Ctariiecera  digni  ;  lode- 
note  worthless  persons.  This  last  phrma 
however  does  not  often  occur.  |  Fvrg.  •fiW.S 
and  10.— Ltr.  1,  c.  2.— 5/ra6.  5. 

C^3AR,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian 
ly  at  Rome.  [Various  etymologies  hare 
assigned  to  it.    Pliny  (N.  H.  7,  9,)  ii 
us  that  the  first  who  bore  the  name 
called,  quode<tt0  mortuamatris  ittaronmhi* 
fnerrt.     Festus  derives  it  from  renttrif^  rumk\ 
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yua  t  matrii  ttnlreprodierii.  Others,  becaase 
the  first  of  the  name  »lew  an  elephant^  which 
is  called  atja  in  Punic,  as  Servius  ioforros  us, 
(ffrf  ^n.  I,  290.)  The  derivation  of  Pliny 
15  the  best.]  This  Qaine,  after  it  had  beei 
dij^ified  in  the  person  of  Julius  Caster  ami 
of  bi<  sncceaors,  was  g^veo  to  the  apparen 
heir  of  the  empu  e  Id  the  a^e  ol  the  Roman 
emperors.  The  twelve  first  Rornan  empe- 
rors were  distioguished  by  the  surname  of 
C«ar.  They  reigned  in  the  following  ord er : 
Joliu«  Cesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claadias,  Ner*,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Ves 
pasian,  Tituf,  and  Domitian.  In  Domitiau 
or  rather  in  Neroi  the  family  of  Julius  Cssar 
was  extingoishedw  Bot  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time%  the  appellatioQ  of  Cifesar  seemed  inse- 
parable from  (he  imperial  dignity,  and  there- 
fiore  it  was  assumed  by  the  successors  of  the 
Jaliao  ftmilj.  Suetonius  has  written  an  ac- 
cociii<  of  (b«e  twelve  characters,  in  an  ex- 
tenshre  and  i  i  partial  manner. — --C.  Julius 
Ceear,  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  was  son  of 
L.  Cssar,  and  An relia  the  daughter  of  Cotia. 
He  was  descended,  according  to  some  a^- 
coonls,  from  Julius  the  son  of  iEneas.  When 
1m  reached  his  1Mb  jear  he  lost  his  father, 
and  the  year  after  he  was  made  priest  of  Ju 
piter.  Sylla  was  aware  ot  his  ambition  and 
fndearoared  to  remove  him  ;  but  Cssar  un- 
dantood  his  intentions,  and  to  avoid  discove- 
rj,  changed  every  day  his  lodgings.  He  wa<i 
reeeired  into  Sylla^s  friendship  some  time  af- 
ter ;  and  the  dictator  told  those  who  solicit- 
ed the  advancement  of  young  Csesar,  thai 
they  ware  warm  in  theinterestof  a  man  who 
woald  prove,  some  day  or  other,  the  ruin  of 
th«ir  country  and  of  their  liberty.  When 
Cessar  went  in  finish  his  studies  at  Rhodes 
QBdor  ApoUonius  Molo,  he  was  seized  by  pi- 
ralta,  who  offisred  him  his  liberty  for  30  ta- 
ints. He  gaTe  them  40,  and  threatened  to 
reronge  their  insults ;  and  he  no  sooner  was 
out  of  their  powjsr,  than  he  armed  a  ship, 
parsuod  them,  and  crucified  them  all.  His 
eloquence  procured  him  friends  at^Romc; 
and  the  generous  manner  in  which  he  liv(>d 
oqoalJy  served  to  promote  his  interest.  He 
obtained  the  oflBee  of  high-priest  at  the  death 
of  Metellus  ;  and  after  he  had  passed  through 
the  iolenor  employments  of  the  state,  be  wa? 
appokited  over  Spain;  where  he  signalized  • 
hiiiMilf  by  his  valour  and  intrigues.  At  hipj 
return  to  Rome  he  was  made  consul,  and  { 
»eo  after  he  efiected  a  reconciliation  between  \ 
CrasMis  and  Pompey.  He  was  appointed  for 
tlie  space  of  five  years  over  the  Gauls,  by  the 
uiterest  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  given 
hisUaoghter  Julia  in  marriage.  Here  he  en- 
laf;ged  the  boundaries  of  (he  Roman  empire 
by  cooqoest,  and  invaded  Britain,  which  was 
then  unknown  to  the  Roman  people.  He 
checked  the  Germans,  and  soon  after  had  his 
gevei  nineDt  over  Ganl  prolonged  for  five  other 
years,  by  means  of  his  friends  at  Rome.  The 
death  of  i alia  and  of  Crassus,  the  corrupted 
■talc  ef  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  ambition 
ofCssarand  Pompey,  soon  became  the  cau*ef 
*tf  a  civil  war.     Neither  of  these  celebrat- 


ed Romans  would  suffer  a  supenor,  and  the 
smallest  matters  were  sufficient  ground  for 
unsheathing  the  sword.  Caesar's  pet  tions 
were  received  with  coldness  or  iodifierence 
t>y  the  Roman  senate ;  and  by  the  influence 
.'I  Pompey,  a  decree  was  passed  to  strip  liim 
uf  his  power.*  Antony,  who  opposed  it  as 
iribune,  fled  to  Caesar's  camp  i^ith  the  news : 
Hiid  the  ambitious  general  no  sooner  heard 
this  than  he  made  it  a  plea  ot  resistance. 
On  pretence  of  avenging  the  violence  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  sacred  office  of  tri- 
bune in  the  person  of  Antony,  he  erost>ed  the 
Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  hiA  pro* 
vioce.  £No  Roman  commander  wa»  allowed 
tu  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed  force,  as 
they  entered  then  upon  the  immediate  juris- 
dicion  of  the  senate  and  people  ]  The  ^  as* 
sa^e  of  the  Rubicon  was  in  fact,  therefore, 
declaration  of  war,  and  Ccesar  e  tered 
Italy  sword  in  hand.  Upon  this  Pompey, 
with  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  left  Rome,  and 
retired  to  Dyrrac  hium ;  and  Cse^ar,  after 
he  had  subdued  all  Ithly,  in  60  days,  entered 
Rome,  and  provided  himself  wiih  money 
from  the  public  treasury.  He  went  to  Spain, 
where  he  conquered  the  partizaus  of  Pom- 
pey under  Petreius,  Afranius,  and  Varro; 
and,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  was  declared 
dictator,  and  soon  after  consul.  When  he 
left  Rome  he  went  in  quest  «'f  Pompey,  ob- 
serving that  he  was  marching  against  a  gene- 
ral without  troops  after  having  defeated 
troops  without  h  general  in  Spain.  In  the 
plains  of  Phersalia  [in  The^saly,]  •».  C  48, 
the  two  hostile  generals  engaged ;  Pompey 
was  conquered,  and  fled  into  £gypt  where 
he  was  murdered.  Cflesar,  after  he  had 
made  a  noble  use  of  victory,  pursued  his  ad- 
versary into  E^pt,  where  he  for  some  time 
forgot  his  fame  and  character  in  the  arms  of 
Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  His  dan- 
ger was  great  while  at  Alexandna ;  but  he 
extricated  himself  with  wonderful  success, 
and  made  Egypt  tributary  to  bis  power.  Af- 
ter several  conquests  in  Africa,  the  defeat  of 
Tato,  i;cipio,  and  Juba  fat  Thapsus,]  and 
that  of  Pomiiey's  sons  in  Spain,  [at  unda,] 
he  entered  Rome,  and  triumphed  over  five 
•lifferent  nations,  Gaul,  Alexandria,  Poutus, 
Africa,  and  S]  ain,  and  was  created  perpetual 
dictator.  But  now  his  glory  was  at  an  end ; 
his  uncommon  success  created  him  enemies, 
and  the  chief  of  the  senators,  among  whom 
was  Brutus  his  most  intimate  friend,  conspir- 
ed against  him,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  se- 
nate-house on  the  ides  of  March.  He  died, 
pierced  with  23  wounds,  the  15th  of  March, 
B.  <  •.  44,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  Casca 
gave  him  the  first  blow,  and  imn.ediately  he 
attempted  to  make  some  resistance ;  but  when 
he  Miw  Brutus  among  the  conspirators,  he 
submitted  to  his  fate,  and  fell  down  at  their 
feet,  muffling  up  his  mantle,  and  exdaimins:, 
Tu  qtwque  Brute  !  Csesar  might  have  es- 
caped the  sword  of  the  conspirators  if  he  bad 
listened  to  the  advice  of  his  wife,  whose 
dreams,  on  the  night  previous  to  the  day  of 
bis  murder,  were  alarming.     He  also  receiv- 
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ed,  as  he  went  to  the  seaate-housfr,  a  paper! 
from    Artemidorus,  which    discoyered    tbe| 
whole  conspiracy  to  him;  but  he  neglected 
the  reading  of  what  might  hare  saved  his  life. 
When  he  was  in  his  first  campaign  in  Spain, 
he  was  obseryed  to  gase  at  a  statue  of  Alex- 
ander, and  even  shed  tears  at  the  recollection 
that  that  hero  had  conquered  the  world  at  an 
age  in  which  he  himself  had  done  nothing. 
The  learning  of  Cssar  deserves  commenda- 
tion as  well  as  his  military  character.    He 
reformed  the  calendar.     He  wrote  his  com- 
menUries  on  the  Gallic  wars  on  the  spot 
where  he  fought  his  battles ;  and  the  compo- 
sition has  been  admired  for  the  elegance  as 
well  as  t  he  oorrectness  of  its  style.    This  va- 
luable book  was  nearly  lost ;  and  when  Cas 
far  saved  his  lifem  the  bay  of  Alexandria, 
he  was  obliged  to  swim  from  bis  ship  with 
his  arms  in  one  hand  and  his  commentaries 
in  the  other.    The  history  of  the  war  in 
Alexandria  and  Spain  is  attributed  to  him  by 
some,  and  by  others  to  Hirtius.     [It  has  been 
affirmed  that  Ca»ar  did  not  write  the  three 
books  of  the  civil  war,  and  even  that  Sueto 
nitts  was  the  author  of  the  seven  books  on  the 
Gallic  war.    But  Vossius  has  vindicated  Cse- 
aar's  title  to  the  authorship  of  the  Commen 
taries  as  they  stand  in  the  editions,  though 
he  does  not  voudi  for  his  accuracy  or  veracity 
on  aU  occasions.    The  opinion  that  the  ex- 
tsttt  oommentaries  are  not  Csesar's  may  pos- 
dbly  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  circum- 
•tancee  between  two  works.    It  is  believed 
that  he  wrote  Ephemerides,ooDtaininga  jour 
im1  of  his  life;  but  tuey  are  lost    Servius 
^otas  them,  as  does  also  Plutarch.  Frontinus 
Hkewise  seems  to  refer  to  them,  since  he  re- 
lates many  of  CaeAir  s  straUgems  not  men- 
tioned in  the  commentaries,  and  must  in  all 
probability  have  read  them  in  the  joumaL 
The  question,  when  Csesar  wrote  hiscommeo- 
taries,  has  been  frequently  a^tated.    Guii- 
chard,  {Mewu  Crit.  p.  639,)  is  m  favour  of  the 
common  opinion,  vIe.  that  they  were  written 
dkortly  after  the  events  themselves,  1.  Be- 
cause Cicero,  in  his  Biutus,  a  work  written 
before  the  civil  war,  speaks  of  the  commen- 
taries of  Cssar.  2.  Because  if  Cesar  had 
written  his  commentaries  after  the  civil  war 
was  ended,  there  would  not  have  been  a  la< 
cuna  after  the  6th  Book,  to  .be  supplied  by 
Hirtius.  3.  Because  Cesar  had  little  leisure 
at  his  disposal  af^er  the  civil  war.    Caesar 
wrote  other  books,  especially  one  on  the  an- 
alogies of  the  Latin  tongue.    A  few  frag- 
ments remain,  which  do  not  impress  us  w€th 
a  very  high  opinion  of  this  perfbrnuuice.] 
Csesar  has  been  blamed  for  his  debaucheries 
and  expenses ;  and  the  first  year  he  had  a  pub- 
lic office  his  debts  were  rated  at  830  talents, 
which  his  friends  discharged;  yet,  in  his  pub- 
lic character,  he  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
few  heroes  that  rar^y  make  their  appearance 
among  mankind.    His  qualities  were  such 
that  in  every  battle  he  could  not  but  be  con- 
qoeror,  and  in  every  republic,  master ;  and 
to  his  sense  of  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  to  his  ambition,  we  are  to  attri< 
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bute  hb  saying,  that  he  wished  rather  to  b« 
first  in  a  village  than  second  at  Rome.    It 
was  after  his  conquest  over  Phamaces  \ihm 
son  of  Mithridates,  at  Zele  in  Pontus,]  in  om 
day,  that  he  made  use  of  these  remarkabto 
words  to  express  the  celerity  of  his  operas 
liions :  Feni^  vidiy  vtci.    Conscious  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  man  who,  in  the  intervals  ol  peace, 
beautified  and  enriched  the  capital  of  hia 
country  with  public  buildings,  Ubranes,  and 
porUooes,  the  senate  permitted  the  dicUtor 
to  wear  a  laurel  crown  on  his  bald  head ;  and 
it  is  said,  that,  to  reward  his  benevdanoc, 
they  were  going  to  give  him  the  title  or  au- 
thority of  king  all  over  the  Roman  empire,  ex- 
cept lUly,  when  he  was  murdered.    In  hia 
private  character^  Cesar  has  been  accused  of 
seducing  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  sua- 
pected  of  being  privy  to  Catiline's  oonq>ira- 
cy.    It  is  said  that  he  conquerd  300  natmne, 
took  800  cities,  and  defeated  three  miUieosof 
men,  one  of  which  feU  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Plini.  7,  c.  25,  says  that  he  could  employ  at 
the  same  time,  his  ears  to  listen,  his  eyes  to 
read,  hu  hand  to  write,  and  his  mind  to  dic- 
Ute.     His  death  was  preceded,  as  many  e«- 
thors  mentien,  by  uncommon  prodigies;  and 
immediaUly  after  his  death  a  large  cooiet 
made  its  appearance.  The  besteditions  of  Ce- 
sar's oommentaries,  are  the  magnificent  one 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  fol.  Lend.  17 12;  that  of  Cea- 
bridge,  with  a  Greek  translation,  to  1727 ; 
that  of  Ondendorp,  2  volumes  4to.  L.  Bat. 
1737  ;  and  that  of  ElMvir,8vo.  L.  Bat  1635  ; 
[to  which  may  be  added  that  of  Oberlinua, 
Lips.  1819,  8vo.]    ^€i9n.  fy  Piui.  itt  viia.—' 
DtQ.'-^mpian.'^OruiM.^DiQd.  16  and  eoL 
31and37.— rtf^    G.  1,  v.  466-— Orirf.  .«i/. 

15,  V.  782.— JMoivetf — Flat,  3  and  4. Lo- 

cius,  was  father  to  the  dictator.   He  died  aod- 

denly  when  putting  oo  his  shoes. Octavia- 

nus.  vid.  Augustus. Caios,  a  tragic  peat 

and  orator,  commended  by  Cic.  in  Brut.  His 
brother  C.  Lucius  was  consul,  and  followed, 
as  well  as  himeelf;  the  party  of  Sylla.  They 
were  both  put  to  death  by  order  of  Marios, 
— TiUcius,  an  unde  of  M.  Antony,  who 
foUowed  the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  was 
proscribed  by  Augustus,  for  which  Antony 
proscribed  Ci*  ero,  the  friend  of  Augustas. 
His  son  Lucius  was  put  to  death  by  J.  Ceaar 

in  his  youth. Two  sons  of  Agrippa  bore 

also  the  name  of  Cesars,  Caius  and  Lncios. 

pid.  Agrippa. Augusta,  a  town  of  Spain, 

built  by  Augustus,  on  the  Iberus,  and  laew 
called  Saragetsa, 

[CjESARBA  insula,  now  the  isle  of  Jer- 
sey.] 

[CjESARiA  ./J<iilf^«inm  the  capital  of  Cap- 

padoota,  called  by  this  name  in  the  reign  (^ 
Tiberius,  previously  Mazaca.  It  ¥ras  sitoate 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argeus,  and  is  now 
called  Kaiiarieh,] 

[Cmsawa  Phiiippi,  a  town  on  the  north- 
ern confines  of  Palestine,  in  the  district  Tra- 
obonitis.  Its  first  name  was  Laish,  changed 
afterwards  to  Paneas,  and  finally  to  Cesarca 
Philippi :  which  last  was  given  to  it  by  He- 
rod^s  son  Philip.l 
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[CifiSARBA,  the  priotipal  city  of  Samaria, 
<m  the  coast,  andotly  called  Turris  Stratoois. 
It  was  made  a  magnifioent  city  and  port  by 
Herod,  who  called  itCftsarea  in  hoDoorof 
Aogustiu.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Ro- 
man fOTeroort.] 

[CiBSABODUNux,  now  Towrt,  the  capital 
of  the  Torones.] 

[CieaAROMious,  now  Jffeoitveu,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Bellovaci.] 

[Cxslmn  A&A,  placed  by  Ptolemy  near 
Gm  Tanait,  in  what  is  now  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cottacks,  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  honour  of  some  one  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  by  some  neighbonring^  prince ; 
perhaps  by  Folemo,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Near  the  sonroe  of  the  Tanais  Ptolemy  lo- 
cates the  Aiexandri  arc^  which  see.] 

CjbsabIov,  the  son  of  J.  Caesar  by  queen 
Cleopatra,  was  at  the  age  of  13  proclaimed 
by  Antony  and  his  mother,  king  of  Cyprus, 
I^pt,  and  Caetosyria.  He  was  put  to  death 
fire  years  after  by  Augustas.  Suei,  in  Aug. 
17  and  C«f.  52. 

CAstiTB,  a  Latin  poet,  whose  talents  wen 
not  of  oneommon  brilliancy.  CatulL  14.-^*— 
A  lyric  and  hennc  poet  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Perriut. 

CBsowfui  Maxm  178,  was  banished  from 
Italy  by  Nero  on  accotmt  of  his  friendship 
with  Seneca,  kc     TaeU.  IS^Aim  o.  71. 

Caicivits,  [a  rirer  of  Italy  in  Bruttium, 
near  the  Epizephyrian  Locri.  It  was  in  the 
vidnity  of  this  rirer  that  the  Athenians  io- 
Taded  the  territory  of  the  Locrians.  Thueyd. 

3,  c  loa.] 

Caicitb,  a  rirer  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the 
JEgean  sea,  opposite  Lesbos ;  [on  its  banks 
tXood  the  city  of  Pergamns,  and  at  its  month 
the  port  ni  EUea.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  present  Girmatti.  According  to  Man 
nert,  its  modem  name  b  the  Mandragortei. 
mi.  Mynos.]  Firg.  G.  4,  t.  370.— Or«rf. 
Mtt  2,T.  243. 

Caiita,  a  town  and  harbour  of  [Latinm, 
«mth-east  of  the  promontory  of  Cireoii,] 
which  received  its  name  from  Caieta,  the 
none  of  iCneas,  who  was  buried  there.  [Thi 
is  a  mere  fable  :  iCneas  never  was  in  Italy 
Eqaally  objertionable  is  the  etymology  of 
Amnios  Victor,  who  derives  the  name  from 
z«i«r,to  bum,  beeaose  the  fleet  of  £neas  was 
hnmt  here  :  as  if  tiie  Trojans  spoke  Greek  ! 
Strabo  famishes  the  best  explanation.  It 
osaes,  according  to  him  from  a  Laoonian 
term,  denoting  a  hollow  or  cavity ;  in  allu- 
Bonperfaaps  to  a  receding  of  the  shore.  It  is 
now  Oaeta  J     ^trg.  ^n.  7,  v.  1. 

Cahjs  and  Caia,  a  praenomen  very  com- 
mon at  Rome  to  both  sexes.  [In  this  word, 
aid  also  in  Onettts,  the  C  most  be  pronounc- 
ed Kke  G.  Qtttn/i/.  1,  7.]  C,  in  its  natu- 
ral positioo,  denoted  the  mao*s  name,  and 
when  reversed  it  implied  Caia.  [Female 
pnenomina,  which  were  marked  with  an  in« 
vtrted  capital,  were  eariy  disused  among  the 
Kooans.  The  custom  after  this  was,  in  case 
tiisFe  wacs  only  one  daughter,  to  name  her  af- 
ter the  eens.    If  there  were  two,  to  distin- 


guish them  by  major  and  minor  added  to 
their  names ;  if  there  were  more  than  two, 
they  were  distinguished  by  their  number, 
Primal  See%inda^  &c.  Thus,  in  the  first  case, 
TuUim  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  JuHa  the 
daughter  of  Caesar ;  and  in  the  aHxmd,  Cor- 
nslta  Mt^or,  Cortuka  JIftaer,  kc]  Q^ntil. 
1,  c  7. 

Q.  Calabkb,  called  also  Smymsus,  wrote 
a  Greek  po'^m  in  14  books,  as  a  continuation 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  The  best  editions  of  this  ele- 
gant and  well  written  book  are  that  of  Rho- 
doman,  l2mo.  Haoorer,  1604,  with  the  notes 
of  Dausqueius,  and  that  of  Pauw,  tvo.  L. 
Bat.  1734. 

CAJ4ABRU,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna 
Grsseia.  [Its  name  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  f>om  the  oriental  ^*  Kalab"^  or  pitch, 
on  account  of  the  resin  obtained  from  the 
pines  of  this  country.  It  was  also  called  Mes- 
sapia,  and  Japygia.J  The  poet  Ennius  was 
bom  there  at  Rudiae.  The  country  was 
fertile,  and  produced  a  variety  of  fruits,  much 
cattle,  and  excellent  hooey.  Virg,  O.  3,  v. 
425 — Horai.  1,  od.  31.  Epod.  1,  v.  27,  1. 1, 
ep.  7,  V.  14.— S/rfl6.6.— Jtfdfl,  2,  c.  4.— P/in. 
8,  c.  48 
Calais  and  Zethks.  tid,  Zethes. 
[Calaourris,  a  city  of  the  Vasoones  in 
Spain,  on  the  Ib'^rus,  now  OUakorra,] 

CalAmos,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  Mount 
Libanus.  Plm.  5,  c.  20 A  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia.——  Another  of  Babylonia. 

Calar rs,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher, 
one  of  the  gymnosophists  He  followed  Alex- 
ander in  his  Indian  expedition)  and  being  sick, 
in  his  83d  year,  he  ordered  a  pile  to  be  rais- 
ed, upon  which  he  mounted,  decked  with  flow- 
ers and  garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
king  and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  was 
fired,  Alexauder  asked  him  whether  he  had 
any  thing  to  say  :  **  No,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
meet  you  again  in  a  very  short  time.**  Alex- 
ander died  three  months  after  in  Babylon. 
Sfrab.  16.— Ck.  de  Dir.  1,  c.  23. — Arrian. 
k  PluL  in  Alex.—^lian.  2,  c.  41, 1.  5,  c.  6. 
rtd.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 

Calaon,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ionia, 
near  Colophon.     Paui.  7,  c.  3. 

Cat^thIon,  a  mountain  ofLaconia.  Paui. 
3,  c.  26. 

Calatbs,  a  town  of  Thrace,  below  To- 
mus,  on  the  Euxine  sea.  Strah:  7. — Mda,, 
2,c2. 

CalatIa,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  way.  [Julius  Caesar  established  in  it  a 
colony  of  veterans.]    SU.  8,  v.  543. 

Calavrea^  and  CalaurIa,  [an  island  in 
the  Sinus  Saroniens,  opposite  Troezene.] 
Apollo,  and  afterwards  Neptune,  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place.  The  tomb  of  De- 
mosthenes was  seen  there,  who  poisoned 
himself  to  flee  from  the  perseootions  of  Anti- 
pater.  [According  to  an  ancient  trad  t  nn,La- 
iona  save  it  to  Neptune  in  exchange  for  De- 
les, whence  the  proverb  "pro  Ddo  Catau- 
rtfl."]  Oatrf.  Met.  7,  v.  384.— jPaiis.  1,  c  8, 
fee.— 5lf«*.  8.— Jtfete,  2, 0.  7. 
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CALCHASia  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  aocompanied  the  Greeks  to 
Troy  in  the  office  of  hig^h-priest ;  and  be  in- 
formed them  that  that  city  could  not  b^  taken 
without  the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleet 
could  not  sait  from  Aulis  b  fore  Iphig^enia  whs 
sacrificed  to  Diana,  and  that  the  plag;ue  couM 
not  be  stopped  in  the  Grecian  army  before 
the  restoration  of  Chryseis  to  her  father.  He 
told  them  also  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
before  ten  years  siege  He  had  received  the 
power  of  divination  from  Apollo.  Calcbas 
was  informed  that  as  soon  as  he  found  a  man 
more  skilled  than  himself  in  divination,  he 
must  perish ;  and  this  happened  near  Colo- 
phon, after  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  unable 
to  tell  how  many  figs  were  in  the  branches  of 
a  certain  fig-tree  ;  and  when  Mopsus  men- 
tioned the  exact  number  Calcbas  died  through 
grief,  vid.  Mopsus.  Homer,  II.  1,  v.  69. — 
*3sltehyl.  xnAgam, — Eunp.  tnlpfug. — Puiu. 
l,c.43. 

Cale,  (ps)  Cales»  (ium,)  andCALEiruM 
now  Ca/rt,  a  town  of  Campania,  [vid.  Fa 
lernum.]  Ho  rat.  4,  od.  12. — Jur.  1,  v.  69 
—5*7.  8.  V.  4\2.—Firg.  ^n.  7,  v.  7«8. 

CalboorIa,  a  country  at  the  north  of  Bri- 
tain, now  called  Scotland  [The  ancient  Ca 
ledonia  comprehended  all  those  countries 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  and  Cli/de.] 
The  reddish  hai-  and  lofty  stature  of  its  inha- 
bitants seemed  to  announce  a  German  ex 
traction,  aocordmg  to  Tactt.  in  vitd  Agric. 
[It  was  never  completely  subilued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, though  Agricola  penetrated  to  the 
Toy.  and  Severus  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country  ]  Martial.  10,  ep.  44. — SU*  3,  v.  598. 
Calentvh.  a  place  of  Spain,  on  the  Ibe- 
rus,  wh*  re  it  is  said  they  made  bricks  [of  an 
earth  resembling  pumice  stone,]  which  was 
80  light  that  they  swam  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.     Plin.  35,  c.  14. 

Calenvs,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Etruria. 

in  the  age  of  Tarquin.     Plin.  28.  c.  2. A 

lieutenant  of  Cassar's  army.     After  CaBJ«ar"^ 
murder,  he  concealed  some  that  had   been 
proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  behaved 
with  great  honour  to  them.    Pbit.  in  Cits. 
Cales,  vid.  Cale. 

Calut^.  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now 
Payt  de  Caux^  in  Normandy.  Ccu.  Bell.  G. 
2,  c.  4.  [Their  capital  was  Juliobona,  now 
lAlebonne.'] 

[Calioics.  L.  Julius,  a  man  remarkable 
for  his  riches,  the  excellency  of  his  charac- 
ter, his  learning  and  poetical  abilities.  He 
was  proscribed  by  Volumnius,  but  delivered 
by  Atticus.     C.  Nep.  in  Attic.  12. 

C.  Caligi!^la,  the  emperor,  received  thi^ 
surname  from  his  wearmg  in  the  camp,  the 
Caligtiy  fa  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the 
feet,  used  chiefly  by  the  common  soldiers.] 
He  was  son  of  €rermanicus  by  Agrippina, 
and  grandson  to  Tiberius,  [born  A.  U.  C  765, 
A.  D.  12.]  During  the  first  eight  months  of 
his  reign,  Rome  expected  universal  prospe- 
rity, the  exiles  were  recalled,  taxes  were  re- 
mitted, and  profligates  dismissed  ;  but  Cali- 
gula soon  became  proud,  wanton,  and  cruel. 
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He^built  a  temple  to  himself  and  ordered  liis 
head  to  be  placed  on  the  images  of  the  godk 
while  he  wished  to  imitate  the  thundera  mA 
power  of  Jupiter.  The  statues  of  all  gf^ 
nen  were  removed,  as  if  Rome  would  tooMV 
orget  her  virtui-s  in  their  absence  ;  and  vB 
emperor  appeared  in  public  pUcea  in  0ia 
most  indecent  manner,  encouraged  rogutfji; 
committed  incest  with  his  three  sisters, » 
established  public  places  of  prostitution,  na 
often  amused  himself  with  putting:  innootflt 
people  to  death ;  be  attempted  to  famlili 
Rome  by  a  monopoly  ot  com;  and  atW 
was  well  pleased  with  the  greatest  disaster* 
which  befel  his  subjects,  be  often  wished  tbe 
Romans  had  but  one  head,  that  he  m^' 
have  tbe  gratification  to  strike  it  oflT. 
t>easts  were  constantly  fed  in  bis  palace  with 
human  victims,  and  a  favourite  horae,  [naBMd 
frieitatus^  had  a  palace  erected  for  him,  de- 
mestics  assigned,  and  a  marble  stable  aod 
ivory  rack  made ;  while  gilt  barley  was  gif«& 
to  him  and  wine  out  of  a  golden  cup.  Cali- 
gula is  even  said  to  have  intended  him  fiBrtht 
consulship.  In  imitation  of  Xerxes,  he  btdtt 
a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  bay  from  BaMI 
to  Puteoli,]  and  would  perhaps  have  ahovm 
himself  more  tyrannical,  had  not  CbaBrtM, 
[a  tribune  of  a  prstorian  cohort,]  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  with  others  equal- 
ly tired  with  the  cruelties  and  the  insults  that 
were  ofiered  with  impunity  to  thepereooa  mad 
feelings  of  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  tyrant  was  murdered  January  24th, 
m  his  29th  year,  after  a  reign  of  three  yean 
and  ten  months,  A.  D.  ^1.  It  has  been  sud 
that  Caligula  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric : 
but  his  love  of  learuing  is  better  nnderstootf 
from  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  wntinfpi  «f 
Momer,  Virgil,  and  Livy.  Dio. — SutUm.  M 
mtd. — Tacxt.  Anrt. 
CallaIci  [or  Caltjeci,  a  people  offl^«lb« 
the  north-western  part  of  the  coomtiy* 
They  inhabited  what  is  now  GaUicia^  tM- 


'her  with  the  Portuguese  provinces  of  £fi 
Dfmro  y-Minho  and  Troi-loi^JdonteM.I  OoidL 
6.  Fast.  V.  461. 

Calle,  a  sea-port  town  of  [tha  CallBiA 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Douriui*  Itianow  Ogmh- 
to  From  Porlus  Collet  comet  by  a  coti^y* 
tioo  the  name  of  modem  Portu^al.l 

Callias,  an  Athenian,  appomted  to  mit* 
peace  between  .Artaxerxet  and  his  co 

lyiod.  12. A  Greek  poet,  ton  of  1  ^ 

c*hus.  His  compositions  are  lost.  I^ 
iimamed  Schacnion  from  his  twitting  i 
{o-x^i^wi)  through  poverty.  Athen.  10.- 
K  partial  historian  of  Syracuse.  He  wrdijiii 
account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  aod  was  w«S  Ml* 
warded  by  Agathocles,  because  he  had  i 
him  in  a  favourable  view.  Athen.  It.— if 

-A  rich  A'benian,  who  liberated 
from  prison  on  condition  of  marryiii)^  ] 
nice  his  sister  and  wife.    [Cifflon  codmi     ^^ 
but  with  great  reluctance.    He  wai  «ftMr  ' 
wards  chaiged  with  having  violated  the  ^mSk 
of  his  agreement  with  Calliai,  whidi  nlh 
looked  upon  by  the  Atheniani  aa  mduUmjmm 
his  part,  Elpinice  havii^g  become  the  pi'0|wCy 

uiymzeu  uy  -n^j  v_/ v_^^ln^ 
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of  WMlhmr.  Tlui  MBtom  of  marryiag^  tiiten 
at  Athens  exlMNlcd,  according  to  Philo  Ja 
ilefis,  oiAf  to  t^ort  by  the  fmnio  father,  and 
iNTos  foriMdden  id  tbo  oato  of  twtert  by  the 
BOBO  Bother.  Elpinieo  was  taken  in  mar 
riage  by  Cnoo,  beoanse,  in  oonseqaence  of 
ins  estreme  poverty,  be  was  vnable  to  pro- 
Tide  a  saitable  nateb  for  ber.  The  Laeeds- 
ttoaiaos  were  forbidden  to  inarnr  atiy  of  their 
blocked,  whether  in  tbe  direct  degrees  of  as- 
cent or  deaeeat ;  b«t  in  the  case  H  a  collate- 
ral it  was  allowed.  Several  of  the  barbarous 
Detioosseem  to  hare  been  lew  scrapQloas  on 
this  bead ;  the  Pertiaiis  especially  were  re- 
■Mfkable  for  sach  omiataral  unions.]      C. 

y^  mndPlmt.inCoL An  historian,  who 

wrote  an  explanatiea  of  the  poeaM  of  Alo«as 
amlSnppho. 

Callicbrits,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
ep%rvBtt  are  preMrred  in  tbe  Aathokgia, 

CAt»tAca&R9B,  a  piaoe  of  Pbecis,  where 
the  of^es  of  Haeehtts  were  yearly  eelehrat- 
ed. 

CaLiJci.Kt<  a*  AfheniaOf  whose  house  was 
BoC  senrehcdf  on  noooont  of  his  recent  mer- 
riage,  when  an  inqmry  was  made  after  the 
moaey  given  by  HaniOlaa,  kc,  [Ulpian 
(PaadeeC  t,)  states  that  a  newly-married 
man  was  not  liable  also  to  be  stuiinoaed  into 
cesrt.]    Fhd.  m  Demtutk. 

CAi*&iooL62rx,  fa  roeky  hill  near  the  Si- 
mel^aboQf  60  sta^a^  as  is  supposed  by  geo- 
graphers, from  the  raoath  of  the  Soamander. 
Strtth»sp«aki  effit  »a  billof  5stadhi,  but 
whether  h»  iMcnt  by  this  to  express  its  oir- 
emftfevettee  ed  tbe  base,  er  itSKliaBieter,  is  not 
eiridoot.  TMs  moth,  however,  is  oertain. 
tfanf  the  roeky  hill  whkh  Chevalier  Ibnnd 
senr  B§mmh&rekii  k  rerf  applieable  to  Cal 
lictflooe  as  dlBsciiboil  by  Strabe.] 

CAi.£fcEiYM,  an  Athenian,  who  seized 
vpott  the  sowreignty  of  Syraeose,  by  iupos- 
i^  vpOB  Dion  iHien  he  had  lost  his  po|piila 
rity.  He  waa  ezp^lect  by  the  sons  of  Otony' 
sins  alfeer  reigning  thirleeii  months.  He  is 
called  OUiiffm  by  some  aothors.  C.  JVep. 
m  DsBH.  ■  ■  Aa  officer  intrasted  with  the  care 
of  (flwCraoores  of  Sosa  by  Alexander.  Cwh 
S,  e.  9.-— -An  nrtist,  who  made«  with  ivory, 
ints  and  other  insects  so  small  that  they 
eomid  eearoely  he  seen.  K  is  said  that  he  en 
graved  some  of  Homer's  verses  npon  e  grain 
of  millel.  PKn.  7,  o.  21.— ^/teit.  F.  B.  h 
c  17.—^^  Syrian^  who  wrote  an  aeooiintof 
Aereliaii's  life. 

€A&fiieft«TiBAt,  a  dtwrtan,  whosnoceed 
edL|«uiderin^eeoaiiinRkdoflhede«b.   He 
toak  .^icftliyiitta,  «Bd  rooted  the  Athenian 
fled  ooder  Conen.    fie  war  defeated  and 
kflled  near  the  Afghlus«,  in  a  naval  battle, 

B.C.  40&  Jh9^V3^^Xtnoph,MiMi,G. 

One  of  the  hut  amhassedors  sent  by  the  La 
ced^BMMuattf  to  Dhrfns,  upon  the  mptare  of 
ttefr  allittnee  irith  Alezmder.  Cuii,  3,  e. 
n."-  -A  Pythagbfean  writers 

€ai.ui>nri,  «  celebrated  Rottan  orator, 
"Wiimtftiiiij  wiBr  Cicero,  Who  speaks  of  his 
abilitiss  with  commendation.  Cie,  in  Brut, 
t74.i.PMfere.S,c.  56. 
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CALLtDKdMirs,  a  place  near  Thermot>yle. 

CALLfMicHus,  an  histonan  and  poet  of 
Cyrene,  son  of  Battas  and  Mesatata,  and  |)u. 
pil  to  Hemocrates  the  grammariaii.  He  bad, 
in  tbe  age  of  Ptoleroy  Philadelpbos,  kOfM  a 
school  at  Afexandria,  and  had  ApoUonids  of 
Rhodes  among  bis  pupils,  whose  hignftttode 
obliged  Callimachos  to  lash  him  severely  ih 
a  satirical  poem,  under  the  name  of /6<i.  (t^. 
ApoUooius.)  The  Ibis  of  Ovid  k  atf  inuta- 
tion  of  this  piece.  He  wrote  a  #ork  in  1  JO 
books  on  famous  men,  besides  treatises  on 
birds  ;  but  of  all  his  numerous  cempolitions 
only  31  epigrams,  an  elegy,  and  Some  hymns 
on  tbe  god?,  are  extant ;  tbe  best  editions  of 
whicharethatofEroe8ti,2vols.  8vo.  L.  Bit. 
l76],aodthat  of  [Blomfiekl,  Lond.]815f  ftvo.] 
Propertius  styled  himself  the  Roman  Caliima- 
ekua.  The  precise  time  of  his  death,  ^  well 
as  of  his  birth,  is  unknown.  Properi*  4,  el* 
1,  V.  65 — Cic.  Thsc.  1,  c.  84.— Hora/.  2,  en. 

%,  V.  109.— QufnA/.  10,0.  f. An  Atheni- 

an  Fpolemarch,]  killed  in  the  batt^  of  Mara- 
thon. His  body  was  found  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, all  covered  with  wounds.  P/tf/.— .. 
A  Colophoman,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Hoiher. 
Pha. 

CallTitus,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  invented  elegiac  poetry,  B.  C.  776. 
Some  of  his  verses  are  to  be  found  in  Stobse- 
us.    Athen.^Sirab.  13. 

Oalli6pk,  one  of  the  muses,  daii^ter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over 
ekqnenoe  and  heroic  poetry.  ( She  received 
her  name  from  her  beautiful  teiVe,  «;ro  <r»c 
itctKMi  •TOf,]  She  is  said  to  have  be^n  fhe 
mother  of  Orpheus  by  Apollo,  and  Horace 
supposes  her  able  (o  play  on  any  musical  in-^ ' 
strument  She  was  represented  With  a  frum- 
pet  in  her  right  hand,  and  vrith  ho(^s  in  th« 
ether,  which  signified  that  her  office  wa^  to 
take  notice  of  the  famous  actions  of  heroes,  as 
Clio  was  employed  in  celebrating  them ;  and 
she  held  the  three  most  fiunous  epic  poems  of 
antiquity,  and  appeared  generally  crowned 
with  laurels.  She  settled  the  dispute  be- 
tween Venus  and  Proserpine  concerning  Ado- 
nis, whose  company  these  two  goddesses  wish- 
ed both  perpetuslly  to  enjoy,  [rid.  Musse.] 
Heaiod,  ThfOfr.-^ApoUod.  l,cf.3.— Bb>^/.  Od, 
Calt^ipatIra,  a  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and 
wife  of  Callianax  tbe  athlete,  went  disguised 
in  man^s  clothes,  with  her  son  Pisidoriis,  to 
the  Olympic  games.  When  Pisidorus  wai  de^ 
olared  viaor,  she  betrayed  her  sex^  through 
excess  of  joy,  and  was  arrestsd,  as  WomtSii 
Were  not  permitted  to  appeaFT  there  on  pa<iil 
of  death.  The  victory  of  her  son'  obtained 
her  release ;  and  a  law  was  ihstantly  mad^, 
which  forbade  tny  Wrestlers  to  appi^ar  btn 
naked.    Pans.  5,  c.  6;  1.  6,  c.  7. 

CALLfpHoir,  a  pamter  6t  Shmos;  faiiiohsffbr 
his  historical  pi^es.  Pftm  10i  c  61^-^— A' 
philosopher  who  made  the  ifinimnh^  b&HUiH 
consist  in  pleastire  joined  to  the-  lov^  df  ho^ 
nesty.  Tins'  system  wses  cppotm  by  Cie&o: 
QtttW/.  Amt.  4,  c.  131  atfid  19^:  <ir  qfif^  ^. 
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CAixfFHROir,  a  oetebrmted  dandng-iiuts- 
ter,  wbo  had  Epaminoiidat  among  his  pu- 
pils.   C  JVfp.  f'n  Epam. 

CALLipdLis,  a  dty  of  Thrace  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, [opposite  Lampsacos*      It  is  now 

GaUipolu}   SiL  14,  v.  250. A  town  of 

Sicilj,  [north  of  Catana,  now  OalHpoli  also.] 
——A  city  of  Calabria,  on  the  coast  of  Ta- 
reatam,  on  a  rocky  island,  joined  by  abridge 
to  the  continent  It  is  now  called  GaUipolii 
lind  contains  (M)00  inhabitants  who  trade  in 
oil  and  cotton. 

CallIpvs,  or  Cauppvs,  an  Athenian,  dis- 
ciple to  Plato,  vid,  Callierates. '  C.  Aep.  in 
IHon.  A  Corinthian,  who  wrote  an  his- 
tory of  Orohomenos.    Paus»  6,  o.  29. A 

general  of  the  Athenians  when  the  Gauls  in- 
Tided  Greece  by  Thermopylie.  Pau$,  1,  o. 
3. 

CALLiRBdE,  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander, 
who  married  Tros,  by  whom  she  had  Ilus, 
Ganymede,  and  Assaracus.*— A  fountain  of 
Attica  where  Callirhoe  killed  herself,  vid. 
Coresus.    Pout.  7,  c.  th-^SUU.  12,  Theb.  ▼. 

629. A  daughter  of  Lyons  tyrant  of  Li- 

iE>ya,  who  kindly  cecetved  Diomedes  at  his 
return  firom  Troy.    He  abandoned  her,  upon 

which  she  killed  herself. A  daughter  of 

the  Aohelous  who  married  Alcm»on*    vid. 

Alcmnoo.    Patu,  8,  c  24 A  daughter  of 

Phocus  the  Bootian,  whose  beauty  procured 
her  many  admirers.  Her  father  behaved 
with  such  coldness  to  her  lovers  that  they 
murdered  him.  Callirhoe  avenged  his  death 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Boeotians.  PhU, 
Amat.  JUrr. 

Callistk,  an  island  of  the  JEgean  sea, 
called  afterwards  There,  [and  now  Santorin* 
•  vid.  There.]    Plin.  4,  c.  12.— Pons.  3,  c.  1 . 

Callisteia,  [Beauty*s  rewards  J  a  fostival 
at  Lesbos,  during  which  all  the  women  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  temple  of /uno,  and 
the  fairest  was  rewarded  in  a  public  menner. 
There  was  also  an  institution  of  the  same 
kind  among  the  Parrhasians,  first  made  by 
Cypeelus,  whose  wife  was  honoured  with  the 
firet  prize.  The  EUeans  had  one  also,  in 
which  the  fairest  man  received  as  a  prize  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Minerva. 

CALLitTKtoBS,  a  Greek  who  wrote  an 
hiitory  ot  his  own  country  in  10  books,  be^- 
ning  from  the  peace  between  Artaxerzes  and 
Greece,  down  to  the  plundering  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphi  by  Philomelus.    Diod,  ^4, 

A  philosopher  of  Olynthus,  intimate  with  A- 
lexander,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  ori- 
ental expedition  in  the  capacity  of  a  precep- 
tor, and  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended 
by  his  friend  and  master  Aristotle.  He  re- 
fused to  pay  divine  honours  to  the  king,  for 
whidi  he  was  accused  of  conspiracy,  mutilat- 
ed and  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  dragged  about 
in  chains,  till  Lysimachus  gave  him  poison 
whioh  ended  together  his  tortures  and  his 
life,  B.  C.  328.  None  of  his  compositions  are 
extant  Cvrt.  8,  c.  Q.—PhU.  in  JlUx^-^r' 
rton.  4.— >/ttf ftn.  12,  c.  6  and  7.— A  writer 
of  SybariSi  A  freedman  of  Lucullui-  It 
14» 
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is  said  that  he  gave  poison  to  li 
Phit.  in  LueuU. 

Callibto  and  CArjsro,  called  alao  He- 
lice,  was  daughter  of  Lycaon  king  of  Area- 
die,  and  one  A  Diana's  attendants.  Jupiter 
saw  her,  and  seduced  her  after  he  bad  assum- 
ed the  shape  of  Diana.  Her  prwnancy  was 
discovered  as  she  bathed  with  Diana ;  and 
the  fruit  of  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  cmXM 
Areas,  was  hid  in  the  woods  and  preserved. 
Juno,  who  was  jealous  of  Jupiter,  changed 
Calisto  into  a  bear ;  but  the  god,  apprehen- 
sive of  her  being  hurt  by  the  huntsmen,  made 
her  a  constellation  of  heaven,  with  her  sea 
Areas,  under  the  name  of  the  bear,  Ovid, 
Met.  2,  fab.  4,  Ac— y^pelM.  3,  c  8.— fte*"- 
ikh.  176  and  177.— Paus.  8,  c.  3. 

Callutonicus,  a  celebrated  statuary  at 
Thebes.    Paia.9,cl6. 

CallistrAtub,  an  Athenian,  appointed 
general  with  Timotheus  and  Chabrtas 
against  Lacedamou.  Di»d.  15.— An  ora- 
tor of  Aphidaa,  in  Che  time  of  Epaminmidat, 
the  most  eloquent  of  his  age. ^Aa  Athe- 
nian orator,  with  whom  Demoitheaee  made 
an  intimate  aoquaintanoe  after  he  bad  haard 

him  plead.    Xtwph. A  Greek  htstarsaa 

praised  by  Dionsfs.  UaL A  ooaio  poet, 

rival  of  Aristophanes. 

Calor^uow  CaUrt^  a  river  in  Italjr  [which 
rose  in  the  mountauM  of  the  Hirpinit  paased 
Beneventum,  and  joined  the  Vttltunui0.J  JLes. 
14,  c.  14. 

Calps,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  eon  th- 
en parts  of  Spain,  oppositelo  mooat  Abyla, 
on  the  African  ooast  These  two  monutaaai 
were  called  the  pillars  ef  Heiculea.  Cal^ 
is  now  called  Qibrattm^  [from  the  Ar«^ 
OiM  TarilB,  or  mountain  of  7Viri&9  a  Moondi 
general,  who  first  led  the  Moors  into  fljuin, 
A.  D.  710.— The  modem  name  oC  Ah^  is 
Ctuta.  Calpe  is  styled  by  Strabo  a  fi^gai 
Spanish  sea-port,  while  other  aaoaMtfia- 
grai^rs  call  it  a  mountain.  Probabfyl^ire 
was  a  town  of  the  same  nanie  at  tba  tet  of 
the  mountain.] 

Calpvrviits   Bbbtia,  a  noble 

bribed  by  Jugurtha.  SalL  B.  Jug. ( 

a  patrician,  who  went  with  Regulna 
the  Massyli.    He  was  seized  by  the 

as  he  attempted  to  plunder  one   of 

towns,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  sacrifioadia 
Neptune.  Bisaltia,  the  king's  daughter,  irfl 
in  love  with  him,.and  gave  him  an  oppottii- 
nity  of  escaping  and  conquering  her  mther. 
Calpumius  returned  victorious,  and  Qisattia 

destr^ed  herself. Piso,  condemned    for 

usmg  seditious  words  against  Tiberius.  DmeiU 

Hist.  4,0.  21. Titus,  a  Latin  poet,  boraia 

Sicily  in  the  age  of  Dioolesian,  seven  oC 
whose  eclogues  are  extant,  and  generaSy 
found  with  the  works  of  the  poets  who  hava 
written  on  hunting.  Though  aboundmg^  ia 
many  beautiful  lines,  they  are  however^raat- 
Iv  inferior  to  the  elegance  and  simplicitjr  of 
Vifgil.  The  best  editions  are  that  of  Kami- 
pher,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1728,  [and  that  of  BmIc. 
Lips.  1803, 8vo.] 

Calpvesia,  a  noble  family  ia  Kome,  de- 
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riTed  frooi  Cidpiis  mi  of  NdaiB.  It  brmncb 
ed  into  th«  teulMi  of  the  Pitoiwfl,  Bibuli, 
Csevenmni,  AsprenttM,  ftc.  Pkn,  in  AWn. 
CAXFrasiA  ux,  emoted  A.  U.  C.  604, 
to  punirfi  foch  at  were  foond  pxQtj  oi  utio^ 
bribes,  fee. 

Calturwia,  tbe  demrbter  of  Celpvrmar 
Pi0o  end  wife  of  Jutios  Cater.  Plutarch  re- 
letes  Chet  on  the  nigfat  before  Carar^  mur 
doTy  es  tbe  Romen  wes  deeping^in  hit  cham* 
ber,  the  doon  and  windows  of  tbe  room  sod- 
deidf  flew  opeo.  Caaer,  disturbed  both  by 
the  Boise  and  ligfat,  obtenred  by  the  mooo- 
sbiae  Catpornia  in  a  deep  sleep,  nttering 
broken  wordi  and  inartieulate  groans.  She 
dreamed  that  she  was  weeping  orer  liim,  as 
she  hdd  him  murdered  in  iwr  arms.  Others 
sajy  adds  tbe  biographer,  that  she  dreamt 
the  pnmaele  of  tJie  house  had  fallen,  which 
the  senate,  by  way  ef  ornament  and  distioc- 
tioo,  had  ordered  to  be  erected  on  Cimar^ 
bouse,  and  that  it  was  this  which  occasioned 
her  sobbmg  and  teark  The  next  momine  she 
coofnrcd  Camr  not  to  go  out  that  day  if  he 
coold  pesdbly  avoid  it,  hot  teadionm  tbe  se- 
nate. Camr,  alsimsd  by  this  sadden  weak- 
nemin  Calpnraia,  was  at  Ikst  inclined  to  ac- 
cede to  her  rsqnestt  [bat  Dedmos  Bmtus, 
who  was  himwifimpiieatedinthe  conspiracy, 
prevaded  on  him  to  go  to  the  senate-boose.] 

^A  tavoofite  of  the  emperor  Claodias, 

lee    7Wt/.wtei. 

CAListFiiTS,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Ger- 
manieiis.  When  thii  geoaral  wished  to  stab 
himself  with  his  own  sword  [in  order  to 
work  open  ttie  better  imUngs  of  the  Ro- 
man  soldiery,  while  qiieiling  a  sedition  aoKNig 
them,] Caiosidim  And  him  his  own,  ob- 
lenriflg  that  his  wm  sharper.  Test/.  1,  ^im. 
C.55. 

Caltvs  Conm.  Lienmrs,  a  famous  era- 
tor,  eqooHy  known  for  writing  iambics.  As 
bs  was  iMrtk  focetioos  and  satirical,  he  did 
cot  foil  to  eseita  attention  by  hisanimadTer- 
)>ioas  upon  Casar  and  Pompey,  and,  from  his 
eloqoteee,  to  dispote  the  palm  of  oratory  with 
Cicem.  Ctc  tp.^HonO- 1,  So/.  10,  v.  19. 
CiLTCASWs,  [a  riTor  of  Cilioia  Trachea, 
which  flowed  into  the  sea  between  tbe  two 
prwiontories  of  Zephyriom  and  Sarpedon, 
Itiaowtherersoik.] 

vALf  ev,  a  daogfater  of  £olas,  son  of  He- 
lestt  and  Enaretta  daughter  of  Deimaohus. 
SiiehMi  Endymioo,  king  of  Elis,  by  iEthUos 
tbe  SQQ  of  Joipiter.  Apilhi.  1,  o.  T.—Paut. 
5,  e.  1.— ^-A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  love 
with  a  yoo^  called  Erathlos.  As  she  was 
QmUe  to  gain  the  object  of  her  love,  she 
tbrew  herself  from  the  preotpioe  of  Leuoate. 
'Hni  tragical  story  was  made  into  a  song  by 
Stsnehoros,  and  was  still  extant  in  the  age 
f^AAama^  14. 

CALTmiA,  [a  single  bland,  according  to 
St^  fiymnt.  bat  a  groupe  of  islands  ao- 
^"v^Kag  to  Homer.  Some  suppose  that  the 
poctoieam  the  Sporades.  Strabo  maintains 
^he  means  the  two  isUnds  of  Calymna 
^  Uros,  north  «f  Cos.  D'Anrille  sap- 
POKtthat  they  are  two  rooks,  which  are  still 


foond,  one  before,  and  the  other  to  the  right 
of  the  poK  of  Tenedos  J 

Cal? Dov,  a  city  of  iEtolia,  where  (Eneas , 
the  fother  of  Meleager,  reigned,  [situate  on 
the  river  Eveous  which  flows  through  it,] 
and  it  receives  its  name  from  Calydon  the 
son  of  Atolos.  Daring  tbe  reign  of  CEneas, 
Diana  sent  a  wild  boar  to  ravage  the  coan- 
try,  on  account  of  the  neglect  which  had 
been  shown  to  her  divinity  by  the  king.  AU 
the  princes  of  tbe  age  assembled  to  boat  this 
boar,  which  is  greatly  celebrated  by  the  po- 
ets, under  the  name  of  the  chase  of  Calydon, 
or  the  Calydonian  boar.  Meleager  killed 
the  animal  with  his  own  hand,  and  gave  tbe 
head  to  Atalanta,  of  whom  he  was  enamoar- 
ed.  The  skin  of  the  boar  was  preserved, 
and  was  still  seen  in  the  age  of  Pausaaias  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea.  The  tusks  were 
also  preserved  by  the  Arcadians  in  Tegea, 
and  Augustus  carried  them  away  to  Rome 
because  the  peo|^e  of  Tecea  bad  followed 
tbe  party  of  Antony.  These  tusks  were 
shown  for  a  long  time  at  Rome.  One  of  them 
was  about  half  an  ell  long,  and  the  other  was 
broken,  ruf.  Meleager  and  Atalaota.  ^pol- 
M,  1,  c.  ^,—Paui.  8,  c.  AS.—Strab.  8— Ho- 
mer. //.  9,  V.  STJ.-^Hygin,  fob.  174.— Onrf. 

Met.  8,  fob.  4,  &o. A  son  of  iEtolus  and 

Proooa  daughter  of  Phorbas.    lie  gave  his 
name  to  a  town  of  iEtolia. 

Caltmvs,  [an  island  of  the  JEgean,  north- 
west of  Cos,  now  Cahnine.  Strabo  praises 
the  flavour  of  its  honey.  It  was  one  of  the 
Sporades.]  jirt.  Am.  2,  v.  81. 
Caltrda,  a  town  of  Caria.  Ptol.  5,  c.  3. 
Caltpso,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  or  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas  according  to  some, 
was  ffo(&ea  of  silence,  and  reigned  in  the 
island  of  Ogygia,  whose  sitaation  and  even 
ezisteaoe  is  doubted.  [Some  make  Calypso's 
island  to  be  Ogygia  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the 
Ladnian  promontory ;  others  are  for  Aea ;  and 
a  third  class  contend  for  a  small  island  op- 
posite Pttteoli.  The  truth  is,  Homer  knew 
very  little  north  of  Sicily,  and  the  most  ra- 
tional conclusion  appears  to  be,  that  Calypso^s 
island,  placed  by  him  in  the  ^  navel  of  the 
sea,**  is  a  mere  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy. 
Afannerf's  Ane,  Oeogr,  Vol.  4,  p.  23.]  When 
Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  her  coasts,  she 
received  him  with  great  hospitality,  and  ofier- 
ed  him  immortality  i(  he  would  remain  with 
her  as  a  husband.  The  hero  refused,  and 
after  seven  years'  delay,  he  was  permitted  to 
depart  from  the  island  by  order  of  Meroory, 
the  messeneer  of  Jupiter.  During  his  stay,  ^ 
Ulysses  had  two  sons  by  Calypso,  Nausithoiu 
and  Nausinous.  Calypso  was  inconsolable  at 
the  departure  of  Ulysses.  Homer.  04,  7  and 
15.-— Hettod.  Thtog.  v.  860.— Ooid.  de  Pont. 
4,  ep.  18.  Amor.  «,  el.  n.-^Propert,  1,  el.  15. 
CAMALonvirvM,  a  Roman  colony  in  Bri- 
tain, [the  first  which  was  established  in  the 
island  onder  Claudius*  Its  situation  agrees 
with  that  of  ColcAe«/er.] 
[CamarJLcitbi,  a  town  of  Belgio  Ganl,  now 

CAMARiirA,  a  Iak»  of  Sicily,  with  a  town 
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of  th«  lauM  aanM,  bailt  B.  C.  662.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Syracusans,  and  rebuilt  by 
a  eertaia  Hipponout .  [The  lake  in  time  of 
drought  yielded  a  stench  which  produced 
a  pestilence,  and  the  iohabitants  consulted  an 
oracle  whether  they  should  drain  it.  Al 
though  the  oraole  dissuaded  them,  they 
drained  it,  and  opened  a  way  to  their  enemies 
to  ceme  and  plunder  their  city.  Hence  arose 
the  proverb,  from  the  words  of  the  oraole, 
Ms  M-tftt  K«t^4^ir«y,  <*  ne  moweas  Camannam^ 
applied  to  those  who  by  remoyitig  one  evil 
will  bring  on  a  greater.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  this  city  but  some  ruins,  and  the  name  Cti- 
mararuh  given  by  the  natives  to  a  tower  and 
ft  neighbouring  marsh.]  ^trg.  JEn.  3,  v.  79 1. 
—Sirab.  e.—Herodol.  7,  c  134. 

Cambrx,  a  place  near  Puteoli.  Juv,  7,  y. 
154. 

Cambuvii,  mountains  of  Macedonia,  [be- 
low the  sources  of  the  Aliacmon,  and  sepa* 
rating  Elymiotis  from  Felagonia.]  Liv.  42, 
c63. 

Cambysbs,  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Cy- 
ros  the  Great.  He  conquered  Egypt,  and 
was  so  offended  at  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  he  killed  their  god  Apis  and 
plundered  their  temples.  Whion  he  wished 
to  take  Pelosium,  he  placed  at  the  head  of 
bis  army  a  number  of  cats  and  dogs ;  and 
the  Egyptians  refusing,  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
fend themselves,  to  kill  animals  which  they 
reverenced  as  divinities,-  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy.  [Cambyses  afterwards 
sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  from  Thebes  iii 
upper  Egypt  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Jupi 
ter  Ammoa;  but,  in  their  passage  through  the 
deaert,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  sands. 
He  himself  advanced  with  his  main  army 
against  the  Ethiopians,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  through  want  of  provisions.  To  make 
amends  for  these  failures,  he  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  famous  oity  of  Thebes.J  He 
killed  ha  brother  Smerdis  from  mere  suspi- 
cion, and  ftayed  alive  a  partial  judge,  whose 
skin  he  nailed  ta  the  judgment-seat,  and  ap- 
pointed his  son  to  succeed  him,  teUinff  him  to 
remember  where  he  sat  He  died  of  a  small 
wound  he  had  given  himself  with  his  sword 
as  he  mounted  on  horseback,  [when  hasten- 
ii^  home  to  punish  Smerdis,  one  of  the  Magi, 
who.  had  seized  the  throne  under  a  pretence 
of  being  that  Smerdis  whom  Caml^rsea  hud 
otdered  to  be  put  to  death.  An  oracle,  it  is 
said,  had  predicted  that  he  should  die  at  Ecba- 
ta^a,  which  Cambyses  always  thought  meant 
the  capital  of  Media ;  but  it  teems  that  the 
small  pbuse  in  Syria,  near  which  he  received 
the  wound  iahis  thigh,  was  also  named  Euha- 
tana.]  Ub  death  happened  521  years  before 
Chrisi  He  left  no  issue  to  succeed  him.  M^ 
tod^t.  2,S,  fte. — -Jui^tn.  U^^^—Val^Max, 
6%  o.  8.  1.  A  peieoQ  of  obsonre  origto,  to 
whom  king  Astyagesgave  has  daughter  Man 
daBein  aamage.  The  king,  who  had  been 
terrified  with  dreamt  wfaioh  threatened  the 
lottof  hiacro^ii  by  the  hand  of  his  daughter's 
eon,  had  taken  this  step  in  hopes  that  the 
cKildm  efise  ionoblB  a  ba4  would  ever  re^ 


main  in  obscurity.  He  was  disappeiated.  Cy- 
rus, Mandaae't  son,  dethroned  him  iHien 
Srown  to  manhood.  Her^ioL  1,  e.  4^  Wl^ 
:o.— /ttdtn.  l,c.  4. A  river  of  Asim  whtrh 

flows  from  Mount  Caucasus  into  the  Cyvos. 
Mela^  3,  c.  5. 

CamskInvm  and  Cambetivx,  a  tomi  of 
Umbria,very  faithful  to  Rome.  The  inhttbtt- 
ants  were  called  Camertet.    lite.  0,  o«  39» 

CAuHtJnw,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wml»  e 
poem  on  the  taking  of  Troy  1^  Hmt0§m, 
Ovid.  4,  ej;  Pont.  el.  16,  v.  19.-^ — ^oaM^ef 
the  family  of  the  Cameriai  were  distiagsi^ 
ed  for  their  seal  as  citizens,  as  weU  mM  fcr 
their  abilities  as  scholars,  among  wttoaamii 
Sulpicius,  commisaioned  by  the  Romaa  teoMle 
to  go  to  Athens  to  collect  die  best  of  Solea's 
laws.    Jtof.  7,  V.  90. 

Camiixa,  queen  ef  the  Volsoi,  vaa  ^m^ 
ter  of  Metabos  and  Caemilla.  She  was  mmr 
cated  in  the  woods,  inttred  to  the  laWmof 
hunting,  and  fed  upon  tue  milk  of  mupea. 
Her  &ther  devoted  her,  wlieD  yowigiWthe 
service  of  0iana.  When  she  was  dMtend 
queen,  she  marched  at  the  iMad  of  an  afsiy, 
and  aoeooH^nied  by  thcee  yoothfril  femalqae^' 
equal  courage  with  henelf^  to  atiist  Tw s 
against  ^neas,  were  she  tignaliaed  heoalf 
by  the  uumhera  that  periihed  by  herhaai. 
She  was  so  swift  that  tke  could  ran,  er  Ci- 
ther fly  over  a  field  of  corft  witheat  lte«diag 
the  blades,  and  make  her  weaver  CbeaM 
without  wetting  her  feit  She  died  by  a 
wound  she  hed  receiTed  ten  Arant.  flrg^^ 
.aSn.7,v.803,l.  ll,v.436. 

Camuxi  and  Camiu^jb,  [heft  aad^gjeda^ 
of  free  parents^  who  ministered  ift  the  teco- 
fioesof  the  God8,especiatty  theae  of  Junifttn 
The  word  waabortewied  from  the  ekl  Sini* 
rian  language,  where  it  was  written  wmmM 
luM^  and  signified  mtmffer.l 

Camili^ub,  (L.  Furiusi)  a  eelebratsd  9^ 
man,  called  a  second  RoBalot»f«oKhk«»» 
vioee  to  hit  country.  [He  was  aceaied  cClkt- 
ing  embedded  tome  of  the  spoils  taken  atlMi 
and,  beiiii:wisll aware ho«^  the  matter  w«ild 
teradnate,  he  prevented  thadisgraee  of  a  te- 
Dial  condemnation  by  a  voluntary  eouie.  |ta* 
ring  hit  exile,  Rome*  with  the  eanaptiiatf 
the  Capitol,  was  takea  by  the  Oaola  '  ^ 
Brennufi.  Camillas,  though  an  eailev 
ed  by  the  fugitive  Romaaa  at  Veii  tft 

command  of  them,  bat  refaaad  toaot   

the  wishes  of  the  Romaat  betitp^  i»  ikaCi^ 
pitol  were  known.  TheteunaomMMtsl^rMak* 
ed  the  sentenceof  exile,  tmd  pleetart  him  ifkM 
tor.  The  noble-minded  Roman  Ibiigot  tiMr 
previous  ingratitude,  and  marched  to  tfaevlMiC 
of  hisoountry,  which  hedelivared^aitariUMil 
been  lor  some  time  in  the  pottetsien  oflM 
enemy.]  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  hm  agi^ 
B.  C.  365,  after  he  had  been  fhne  ttmsa  Mta^ 
tor,  oaoe  censor,  three  timet  intewin.lwiia 
a  military  tril>ane,and  obtaiiiedfi>ari 
He  conquered  the  HeroioiY  VolKi« 
and  Etrurians,  and  dissuaded  ^ 
men  from  their  inlentioas  of  leaviag  RoaHM* 
reside  at  VeiL  Whea  pia  besieged  Fatiaai, 
herejeoled,  withprt^eriodisnatiaii^ttitta^ 
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fere  oi  a  achoofanaflter,  who  bad  betrayed  in- 
to bis  bands  tbc  unt  of  the  most  worthy  dti- 
aeas.     PhU,  in  vUi.-^Liv,  6 — Fhr  1 ,  c.  13. 

—DM.  14— Ftiy.  wEn.  6,  v.  825 A 

numeof  Vlercary. 

CAMiAo  sad  Clttia,  two  dao^teri  oi 
Psndsrus  <rf  Crete.  Whea  their  parents  were 
deed  they  were  left  to  the  eare  of  Venus, 
wjjo^  with  the  other  goddesses,  broug;fat  them 
Qp  with  teoderBeas^aad  asked  Jupiter  to  grant 
tbam  kind  husbands.  Jupiter,  to  poaish  upon 
thtm  the  orin»e  of  their  father,  who  was  ac- 
cessary to  the  imfHety  of  Tantalus,  ordered 
the  barpies  to  CMry  them  awsy  and  delirer 
them  to  the  furies.    Pmmt.  10,c30 Homer, 

Cajv iiLvs  wa  Camoia,  a  town  of  Rhodes, 
[oa  the  western  eoaat,]  which  reoeiyed  its 
name  Crooa  Camirus,  a  sen  <^  Heroales  aod 
Jole.  {There  is  now  a  Greek  village  on  its 
aile^  eaUed  Osmtrs.    vH.  Rhodas.l    Homer, 

Camievjb,  a  same  given  to  the  mosesfrom 
the  swaetnesa  and  melody  of  their  songs,  a  ean- 
iu  maowe,  or,  aeBOsdiwg  to  Vanro,  earmm, 
[According  to  Varro  and  Festus,  the  ^d  or- 
thograidty  was  CmtmenaA  Farro  dt  L.  £. 
5,  a  7.. 

Ca jo>AfflA»  a  country  of  Italy,  [soalb*east 
ef  LatiOm,  sooMtimes  styledfrom  iU  beauty 
and  fertOity,  JUgio  fklix*  Capua  was  the 
chief  town.  The  modem  name  is  Cotf^g- 
na.3  S(rak  6.— Cu.  de  J:.eg.  ^g.  c  35.— 
JuttuuiO,  c  UL9%c.  1— P/tn,3,c5.— 
Mda,  2, «.  4.— F2or.  1,  e.  16. 

CAMPK,k»ptthe  iCX^handed  monsters  con 
fined  in  Tartarus.  Jupiter  killed  her,  because 
siia  relosed  to  ghre  them  their  liberty  to  come 
to  his  aantance  against  the  Titans.    HtHod. 
TMemg.  SQO.-'-jipoSod,  1,  c.  2. 

CajCFASPca  beaotifdl  ooncnbiaeof  Alex- 
sndar»  wiiom  the  king  gave  to  Apelles,  who 
bad  laiiea  in  lore  with  her  as  he  drew  her 
putora.  H  is  said  that  from  this  beauty  the 
puMiter  copied  the  thousand  oharms  of  his 
Venus  AMMiyomeae.    Plm,  35»  c.  10. 

CAifn  DesMEDis,  a  plain  situate  in  Apulia, 
Jtfarf.  13.ep.93. 

CAmrv%  Martios,  a  large  plain  at  Rome, 
wUkoot  the  waUs  ef  the  city,  where  the  Ro- 
■■n  yovths  perfiN-med  their  exeroises,  and 
Icanii  to  westle  and  box,  to  throw  the  dis- 
cus, harl  the  javelin,  ride  a  horse,  drive  a 
chariat,  kc.  Tha  public  assemblies  were  [of- 
tsa]  bold  there,  and  the  officers  of  state  cho- 
*^  and  aadioaee  given  to  ibreign  ambassa- 
it  was  adorned  with  statues,  columns, 
I  and  portiooes,  and  its  pleasant  situa 
tiea  auda  U  much  frequented.  U  was  called 
Martlos  becaase  dedicated  to  Mars.  It  was 
eosettmes  called  Tiberinus,  from  its  close 
Mss  to  tlia  Tiber.  It  was  g^ven  te  the  Ro- 
aea  people  by  a  vestal  virgin  ;  but  they 
vere  daprived  of  it  by  Tarqoin  the  Proui, 
vho  made  it  a  private  fiekl,  and  sowed  com 
ia  it.  WlMa  Tarqum  was  driven  from  Rome, 
the  people  recoveted  it,  and  threw  away 
talo  tha  Tiber,  the  oom  which  had  grown 
it  unkwful  for  any  man  to 


eat  of  the  produce  of  that  land.  The  sheaves 
which  were  thrown  into  the  river  stopped 
in  a  shallow  ford,  and  by  the  accumulated 
noUection  of  mud  became  firm  ground,  and 
inrmed  an  island,  whieB  was  called  the  Holy 
f bland,  or  the  Island  of  JEsculapius.  Dead 
c.trcasses  were  generally  burnt  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.  [The  Campus  Martius  is  the 
principal  situation  o.  modem  Rome.  The 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  use  this  term  for 
any  large  plain  or  open  plaoe  near  a  great  ci* 
ly  .1     Strak,  S.-^Liv,  2,  c.  6, 1.  6,  c.  20. 

UamOlvs,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Sabmes  and  Etrurians. 

Cana,  a  city  and  promontory  of  iEelia, 
[opposite  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  ties* 
bos.  Off  froib  it  lie  the  Argimtm  msate. 
It  is  now  Cape  Colonni,']    Mela,  I,  c.  18. 

ICavarIa,  the  largest  of  the  cluster  of 
islands  called  by  the  ancients  Beata  and 
Fortunaia  tnni/ce,  and  now  Canary^  Itlandt. 
Some  suppose  the  name  of  Canaria  derived 
from  Contf ,  a  dog,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  large  dogs  that  were  found  in  the  island, 
two  of  which  were  presented  to  Juba,  kins  of 
Mauretania  ;  while  others  deduce  tne  ongi- 
nal  name  from  the  Canaanites  or  PluBnicians, 
who  are  said  to  have  often  sailed  from  the 
ontinent  to  Came,  supposed  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  Canaria.  vid,  Fortunatss  Insuke.] 
Pliai.5,  c.  1. 

CavAthitb,  a  fouataia  of  Nan^^a,  where 
Juno  yearly  washed  herself  to  receive  her 
infont  purity.    Paus.  2,  c.  38. 

CAirDACE,a  queen  of  Ethiopia,  intheaga 
of  Augustus,  so  prudent  and  meritorious  that 
her  successors  always  bore  her  name.  [Can* 
dace  is  said  by  the  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  ahcaye  a  title  for  the  queens  of  Ethio- 
pia, and  to  have  implied  their  sovereign  au- 
thority. So  Pharaoh  among  the  f^ptians.] 
Plin.  6,  c.  22— i>io.  64.— SfroA.  17. 

Cauda  vIa,  [h  district  of  Macedonia,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Candavian  moun- 
tains, supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Cam' 
btttii  Moutes  ofTiivy,  and  the  ^  Canaluvii 
Montes*'  of  Ptolemy.    Lucan,  6,  v.  331.] 

Candaules,  or  Myrsilus,  son  of  Myrsus, 
was  the  last  of  th6  Heraclidae  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Lydia.  He  showed  his  wife  naked 
to  Gyges,  one  of  his  ministers ;  and  the  queen 
was  so  incensed,  that  she  ordered  Gyges  to 
murder  her  husband,  718  years  before  the 
christian  era.  After  this  murder,  Gyges 
married  the  queen  and  ascended  the  throne.  ■ 
JutUn  1,  c.  *r,—Herodoi.  l,c.  7,  kc.—Plut 
Symp. 

Caneit8,  a  nymph,  called  also  Venilia, 
daughter  ot  Janus  ^nd  wife  of  Picus  king  of 
the  Lanredtes.  When  Circe  had  changed 
her  hdsband  into  a  bird,  she  lamented  so 
much  that  she  pined  away  and  was  changed 
into  a  voice.  She  was  reckoned  as  a  deity 
by  the  inhabitants.     Ovid.  Met.  U,  fab  9. 

CankphOrIa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Diana,  in  which  all  marriageable  women  of- 
fered small  baskets  to  the  deity,  and  receiv- 
edthe  name  of  Canqj/iora,  whence  statues 
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representing  women  in  that  attitude  were 
called  by  the  same  appellation.  Cie,  in  Ferr.  4. 

OAnicvlares  diss,  [certain  days  in  the 
summer,  precedins;  and  ensaing  the  heliacal 
risings  of  Canicwa  or  the  dog-star  in  the 
morning.  The  ancients  belieyed  that  thi^ 
star,  rising  with  the  sun,  and  Joining  his  in 
fluence  to  the  fire  of  that  Inminary,  was  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  heat  which  usual- 
ly prevailed  in  that  season  ;  and  accordingly 
they  gave  the  name  of  dog-dayt  to  about  6 
or  8  weeks  of  the  hottest  part  of  summer. 
This  idea  originated  with  the  Egyptians,  and 
was  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Homans  sacrificed  a  brown  dog  every 
year  to  CameuXa^  at  its  rising,  to  appease  \X» 
rage.]    Maniliut. 

CaridIvs,  a  tribune,  who  proposed  a  law 
to  empower  Pompey  to  go  only  with  two  lie- 
tors,  to  reconcile  Ptolemy  and  the  Alexandri< 
ans.    Plut,  in  Pomp, 

Caninefatss,  [a  people  of  Germania 
Superior,  of  common  origin  with  the  Batayi, 
and  inhabiting  the  western  part  of  the  intula 
Batavonm.]    Tacit.  Hist.  4,  c.  15. 

C.  CANUfiirs  Rebilus,  a  consul  with  J. 
Cssar,  after  the  death  of  Trebonius.  He 
was  consul  only  for  seven  hours,  because  bis 
predecessor  died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and 
he  was  chosen  only  for  the  remaining  part  of 
the  day ;  whence  Cicero  observed,  that  Rome 
was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  vigilance, 
as  he  had  not  slept  during  the  whole  time  of 
ills  consulship.  Cie,  7,  ad  Fam,  ep.  38. — 
PhU.  in  Ccu. 

Cajbtius,  a  poet  of  Gades,  contemporary 
with  Martial.    Mart.  1,  ep.  62. 

Canbjr^  a  small  village  of  Apulia  near  the 
Aufidus,  where  Anoibal  conquered  the  Ro- 
man consuls  P.  ^mylius  and  Terentlus  Var- 
ro  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  B.  C.  216.  The  spot 
where  this  famous  battle  was  fought  is  now 
shown  by  the  natives,  and  denominated  the 
field  o^  blood.  [The  Greek  writers,  espe- 
cially Pelybius,  make  the  name  singular, 
K«rr«.  There  is  an  exception  to  this,  how- 
ever, m  the  15th  Book,  c.  7  and  ]  1,  where 
the  plural  form  is  used  by  Polybius.  This 
decisive  victory  was  owing  to  three  combined 
causes,  the  excellent  arrangements  of  Annibal, 
the  superiority  of  the  Numidian  horse,  and 
the  skilful  maneouvre  of  Asdrubal  in  oppos 
ing  only  the  light  armed  cavalry  against  that 
f  the  Romans,  while  he  employed  the  hea 
y  horse,  divided  into  small  parties,  in  re- 
peated attacks  on  different  parts  of  the  Ro 
man  rear.  The  Roman  army  contained 
80,000  infantry  and  6000 cavalry, the  Cartha- 
ginians 40,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry. 
Annibal  drew  up  his  forces  in  the'  form  of  a 
convex  crescent,  having  his  centre  thrown 
forward  before  the  wings.  He  commanded  in 
the  centre  in  person,  and  here  he  had  pur- 
posely stationed  his  worst  troops,  the  best 
wlsre  posted  at  the  extremities  of  each  wing, 
which  would  enable  them  to  act  with  deci- 
sive advantage  as  bodies  of  reserve,  they  be- 
ing hi  fact  in  the  rear  of  the  other  forces. 
Asdrubal  commanded  the  left  wing,  Hanno 
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the  right.  On  the  Roman  side,  want  of  unioii 
among  the  two  consuls,  and  want  of  sprit 
among  the  men,  afforded  a  sure  omen  or  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  iEmilios  commanded  the 
right,  Varro  the  left  wing ;  the  proconsuls  R«- 
gulus  and  Servius,  who  had  been  consuls  the 
preceding  year,  had  charge  of  the  centre. 
What  Annibal  foresaw  took  place.  The 
charge  of  the  Romans,  and  their  immeme  ta- 
periority  in  numbers,  at  length  broke  bk 
centre,  which  giving  way  inwards,  his  araiy 
now  assumed  the  shape  of  a  concave  crea- 
cent.  The  Romans  in  the  ardour  of  ponait 
were  carried  so  far  as  to  be  completdy  titr- 
rounded.  Both  flanks  were  assailed  by  tbm 
\  eterans  of  Anmbal,  who  were  armed  in  the 
Roman  manner ;  at  the  same  time  the  cmval- 
ry  of  the  Carthaginians  attacked  their  re^r, 
aiid  the  broken  centre  rallying,  attacked  them 
in  front.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  two  pro- 
consols,  together  with  Emilias  the  eoosal, 
were  slain.  Varro  escaped  with  70  horse  to 
Venosia.  The  Romans  lost  on  the  field  of 
battle  70,000  men :  and  10,000  who  hid  not 
been  present  in  the  fight  were  made  prisoii- 
ers.  The  Carthaginian  loss  amounted  t» 
5,500  infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Soch  ia  the 
account  of  Polybius,  whose  statemoit  of  the 
fight  is  much  clearer  and  more  satitfeetory 
than  that  of  Livy.  Annibal  has  been  ecu- 
sured  for  not  marching  immediately  to  Rome 
after  ihe  battle,  in  which  city  all  was  oooater- 
nation.  But  a  defence  of  his  eonduet  mmj  be 
found  under  the  article  Annibal,  which  see. 
Polyb.  3,  c.  113  et  seq.l— £to.  22,  c.  44. — 
Fior,  2, 0.  e.—Phit,  in  Annib, 

Can opfcuH  ostivm,  one  of  the  menths  of 
the  Nile,  twelve  miles  from  Alexandria. 
[Near  its  termination  is  the  lake  MmHtift 
MaadiS,  denoting  in  Arabic,  patsage^  whidi 
is  the  remains  of  this  branch.  This  lekehil 
no  communication  with  the  Nile  exeefitt 
the  time  of  its  greatest  increase.  It  is  i 
a  salt-water  lagoon.]    Pans.  5,  c.  21 . 

Canopits,  a  city  of  Egypt,  twelre 
from  Alexandria,  celebrated  for  the  te 
of  Serapis.  It  wis  founded  by  the  Speitiiwi, 
and  received  its  name  from  Canopas,the  piM 
of  the  vessel  of  Menelaus,  who  was  burM  In 
this  place.  The  inhabitanta  were  diieoMe 
iq  their  manners.  Virgil  bestows  up<m  itihe 
epithet  of  Pe/tous,  [in  allusion  to  the  Mee»« 
donian  conquest  of  the  country.  Near  tti 
ruins  of  Canopus  is^built  the  modem  AhmMt^ 
called  by  Manners  £eii:ter]  ItaL  11,  r.  48. 
—Mela,  1,  c.  9.—Strab.  17.— Pftn.  6,c.  51— 

Ktrg.  O.  4,  V.  287. The  pilot  of  the  wUp 

Menelaus,  who  died  in  his  youth  qp  the  ooest 
of  Egypt  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent  Mtia%  t% 
c  7. 

CA«TlBRi,a  ferocious  and  warlike  i 
of  Spain  who  [long  resisted  the  Roman  i 
er.  Their  country  answers  to  Bisct^ 
part  ofAtturioM,  Augustus  marched  in  per- 
son against  them,  anticipating  an  easy  Ticle- 
ry.  The  desperate  resistance  of  the  Cawth- 
brians,  however,  induced  him  to  retire  to 
Tarraco,  and  leave  the  management  of  the 
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war  to  hit  gtMrali.  They  were  finally  re- 
duced, bat  rebeUing;  toon  after,  were  decreed 
to  be  sold  at  ilarei.  Most  of  them,  however, 
preierred  hJiiag  by  their  own  handi.]  Liv. 
3,  ▼.  Ji9,^Burai,  2,  od.  5  and  11. 

CAJiTilBRjjB  ULSVBf  a  lakeaoioog  theCan- 
tahri  in  Spain  where  a  thunderbolt  fell,  anJ 
in  whieh  twelve  axes  were  Ibond.    Suel.  in 

CAXTOi&vs,  a  fiuDont  acolptor  of  Sicyon, 
P«icf.6»e.  17. 

CjjrrnrM,  a  country  in  the  [aoiith-east- 
em  extremity]  of  Britain,  now  called  Kent. 
[The  name  is  derived  irom  the  British  word 
eoif,  eignifyinff  an  an§;le  or  corner.]  C«« 
BdL  G.  5. 

Casulsia,  one  of  the  first  vestals  chosen 
by  Noma.  Phi/.— —A  law.  vid,  Caneleios. 
C.  Camvuhus,  a  tribune  of  the  people 
of  Rome,  A.  U.C.  310,  who  made  a  law  to 
render  it  eonstitntional  for  the  patricians  and 
pleheiaas  to  mtennarry.  It  ordained  abo 
that  one  of  the  cons  nb  should  be  yearly  cho- 
sen Crooi  the  {delieians.  Liv,  4,  c.  3,  &c — 
Fkr.  Uc.  17. 

CAHvatiTH,  now  CsfMMo,  a  town  of  Apu 
Ua,  [on  the  Aofidos,]  whither  the  Romans 
fled  alter  the  battle  dr  Cannse.  It  was  built 
by  Diomedei,  and  its  inhabitants  have  been 
called  bihngwM  beeanse  they  retaiued  the 
laofna^  of  their  founder,  and  likewise  adopt- 
ed that  of  their  neighboars.  [That  Dioniedes 
built  this  fitly  is  a  men  &ble,  that  it  was  of 
Greek  origin,  however,  is  attested  by  the  epi 
thet  the  Roanass  applied  to  it  It  appears 
to  have  been  orijpnaUy  a  place  of  great  trade, 
and  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  compass  of  the 
old  walla  even  in  his  time  plainly  shewed  that 
the  eity  had  once  been  a  verjr  large  one.] 
Horace  eompiataed  of  the  grittiness  of  their 
bfeud.  The  wools  and  the  doths  of  the  place 
were  IB  h^  estimation.  [It  was  a  very 
spleudid  mtf  in  the  reign  oTTrajan,  and  af- 
terwards, in  conseqoeaoe  of  its  wealth,  sufler- 
td  aeverely  from  the  attacks  of  the  barbari- 
ana.  The  present  town  stands  on  the  fonn- 
datioo  of  the  old  citadel,  and  containi  only 
aboot  SOOhoQsef.]  Hotat.  1,  <S^.  10,  v.  30. 
-MeU,  %  e.  4.— Piin.  6,  o.  11. 

CasfbIvs,  a  Greek  historian  under  Pto- 
kmjr  Anletes.    Plut. 

ijAfjrnvB  TuBBiNUS,  a  tribune  of  the 
peeple,  wbo,  like  Cicero,  furiously  attacked 
Antoay  when  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state. 
His  satire  cert  hhn  his  life.  PatereulA  c.  64. 
CAPivKUB,  a  noble  Argtve,  son  or  Hippo- 
nous  and  AsUnomei  husband  to  Evadne.  He 
was  to  impious,  that  when  he  went  to  the 
Theban  war,  he  declared  that  he  would  take 
Thebes  even  in  spite  of  Jupiter.  Some  con- 
tempt provoked  the  god,  who  struck  him  dead 
with  a  thunderbolt.  His  body  was  burnt  se- 
parately from  the  others,  and  his  wife  threw 
hecaelf  on  the  burning  pile  to  mingle  her 
ashes  with  his.  It  is  said  that  iEsculapius 
restored  him  to  life.    Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  404.— 

'Stat  Tkeb.  3,  &c Eygin.  fob.  68  and  70. 

— turifid.  in  Phaeniu.  fy  Sttpp,^*yXtef^. 
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Capjblla,  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  /• 

Casar.    Ovid,  de  Pont,  4,  el.  16,  v.  36 

Martianus,  a  Carthaginian,  A.  D.  490,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Mercury 
and  Philology,  and  in  praise  of  the  liberal 
arts.  [Thejbest  editions  are,  that  of  Grotius, 
L.  Bat.  1599, 8vo.  and  that  of  Goez,  Norimb. 
1794,  8vo.] 

Catena,  a  gate  of  ancient  Rome,  [now  the 
gate  of  bt.  Sebastian,  south-east  of  modern 
Roine.;[    Ovuf.  Fair.  5,  V.  19t. 

Capbvi,  a  people  of  Etruria,  in  whose  ter- 
ritory Feronia  had  a  grove  and  a  temple. 
rvrg.  JEn,  7,  v.  697.— Lw.  6, 2«,&c. 

CAPBTir8,a  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned  36 
years.    Dionyt. 

Capharkus,  a  lofty  mountain  and  pro- 
montory [in  the  south-eastern  part]  of  £u- 
bcea,  where  Nauplius,  king  of  the  country,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  bis  son  Palamedes,  slain 
by  Ulysses,  set  a  burning  torch  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to  be 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  [It  is  now  called 
Ciiqpo  d^Oro,  and,  in  the  infancy  of  naviga- 
tion, was  reckoned  very  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  the  rocks  and  whirlpools  on  the 
coast]  Firg,  •Cn.  1 1,  v.  260.— Ovui.  Mei, 
14,  V.  481.— Pro/>er/.  4,  el.  1,  v.  115. 

CapIto,  the  unde  of  Paterculus,  who  join- 
ed Agrippa  against  Crassus.    Patercul.  i,  c 

69. ^An  historian  of  Lyda,  who  wrote  an 

account  of  Isauria  in  eight  books.— —A  poet 
who  wrote  on  illustrious  men. 

CapitolIhi  lvdi,  games  yearly  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who  preserv- 
ed the  capital  from  the  Gauls. 

CAPiTOLUrus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  temple  on  mount  Capitolinns. ^A  sur- 
name of  M.  Manlius,  who,  for  his  ambition, 
was  thrown  down  fit>m  the  Tarpeian  rock 

which  he  had  so  nobly  defended. A  rooun- 

Uin  at  Rome,  called  also  Mons  Tarpeins 
and  Mons  Satumi.  The  capitol  was  built 
upon  it— Julius,  an  author  in  Diocleifian^s 
reign,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  lifo  of 
Verus,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Gordians,  iu, 
most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

CAPlTdLiUH,  a  celebrated  temple  and  ci- 
tadel at  Rome,  on  the  Mens  Capitolinus. 
[The  foundations  were  laid  by  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  A.  U.  C.  139,  B.  C.  616.  The  walls 
were  raised  by  his  successor  Servius  ToUius, 
and  Tarquinius  Superbus  finished  it,  A.  U.  C. 
231,  B.  C.  533.  It  was  not,  however,  conse- 
crated until  the  3d  year  alter  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  This  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  consul  Horatius.  It  covered  8  acres«  was 
200  feet  broad  and  about  215  long.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  parts,  a  nave  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, and  two  wings  or  ailes,  the  right  to  Mi- 
nerva and  the  left  to  Juno.]  The  ascent  to 
it  from  the  forum  was  by  a  hundred  steps. 
The  magnificence  and  richness  of  this  tem- 
ple are  almost  incredible.  All  the  consuls 
successively  made  donations  to  the  capitol, 
and  Augustus  b^towed  upon  it  at  one  time 
2,000  pounds  weight  of  gold.  [The  gilding 
of  the  whole  arch  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
which  was  undertaken  alter  the  destruction 
151 
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of  C«rthas;e,  cost,  acoordiiig^  to  Platarcb, 
21,000  talents.  The  gates  of  Uie  temple  were 
of  brass,  covered  with  large  plates  of  gold. 
The  inside  of  the  temple  was  all  of  marble. 
It  was  adorned  with  vessels  and  shields  of 
■olid  silver,  with  golden  chariots,  ^c  It  wa» 
burnt  in  the  lime  of  Sylk,  A.  U.  C.  6T0,  B 
C.  B4«  through  the  negligence  of  those  who 
kept  it,  and  dylla  rebuilt  it,  bat  died  before 
the  dedication,  which  was  performed  by  Q. 
Catulus,  A.  U.  C  675.]  It  was  again  de- 
stroyed in  the  troubles  under  Vitellius,  [19th 
December,  A.  D.  69 ;]  and  Vespasian,  who 
endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it  again  in  rains 
at  his  death.  Domttian  raised  it  again,  for 
the  last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and 
magnificent  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  [A 
very  few  traces  of  it  remain.  On  a  part  of 
the  ancient  site  stands  the  modem  Capitol, 
where  the  courts  of  justice  are  i^ow  held. 
The  Italians  have  corrupted  the  name  to 
Catnpidoglio.]  When  they  first  dug  for  the 
foundations,  they  found  a  man's  head  called 
T«»lias,  sound  and  entire  in  the  ground,  and 
from  thence  drew  an  omen  of  the  future 
greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  hill 
was  from  that  cironmstance  called  Capitoli- 
nus,  a  c^op'^  Toli.  The  consuls  and  magis- 
trates offered  sacrifices  there  when  they  first 
entered  upon  their  ofllces,  and  the  procession 
in  triumphs  was  always  conducte4  to  the  ca- 
pitol.  Virg  Mn.  6,  v.  136,  t.  8,  v.  347.— 
7\uni. 3.  HisL  c.  72— Pftie.  in  Poplic.^Lin. 
1,  10,  &c.— PWn.  ±J,  &o  — Sueton,  in  Aug, 
0.40. 

Capp1j>ocIa,  a  country  of  Asia  IVfinor, 
[bounded  on  the  north  by  G^latia  and  Pon 
ttts ;  west  by  Phrygia ;  east  by  the  Euphrates 
and  south  by  Cilicia.  Its  eastern  part  was 
called  Armenia  Minor.]  It  receives  its  name 
from  t'le  river  Cappadbz,  which  separates 
it  from  Galatia,  [or,  according  to  Berodian, 
from,  Cappadocus  the  founder  of  this  king- 
dom.] The  inhabitants  were  called  Sy- 
rians and  Leuco-^^yrians  by  the  Greeks. 
They  were  of  a  dull  and  submissive  disposi- 
tion, and  addicted  to  every  vice,  according  to 
the  ancients,  who  wrote  this  virulent  epigram 
against  them. 
Viptra  Cnppadoenn  nocUura  momcrdii ;  at 

Ula  Gustato  pffiii  itmguine  Cappndocu. 
MHien  they  were  offered  their  freedom  and 
independence  by  the  Romans,  they  refhsed  it, 
and  begged  of  them  a  king,  and  they  received 
Ariobarzanes.  [They  come  in  also  for 
share  of  the  old  proverb  of  the  three  K^s, 
"  T^ict  )ucT^«  Ktfftirrflt,'*  VIM,  Cappadodans, 
Cretans,  and  Cilicians.]  It  was  some  time  af- 
ter governed  by  a  Roman  proconsul .  Though 
the  ancients  have  ridiculed  this  country  for  the 
nnfruitfulness  of  its  soil  and  the  manners  of 
its  inhabitants,  yet  it  can  boast  of  the  birth  of 
the  geographer  Strabo,  St.  Bazil,  and  Gra 
gory  Nazianzen,  among  other  illustrious  cha 
racters.  The  horses  of  this  country  were  in 
the  highest  esteem  for  (heir  shape  and  swif>- 
ness,  and  with  these  they  paid  their  tributes 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  while  under  his  power, 
fbr  want  <^  money.  The  kings  of  Cappado-I 
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cia  mostly  bore  the  name  of  Ariaratbe«. 
Rorai,  1.  ep.  6,  v.  ^.-^Flin.  6,  c.3. — CW/. 
3  and  4.— 5fra6.  11  and  X^^-^Herodot.  l,c. 
73, 1.  5,  c.  49.— Jtfete,  1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  e.  8. 

CAPPADOx.a  river  of  Cappadocia, [bound, 
ing  it  on  the  side  of  Galatia  and  billing  into 
the  Halys.]     FUn.  6,  c.  3. 

CaprarIa,  now  Caln^rt$t  a  mountain  is- 
land on  the  coast  of  Spain,  [south  of  Balearii 
Major,  or  MajorcOj]  famous  for  its  goat«. 

P/m.  3,c.  6. [One  of  the  /finite   fbrftt- 

na/(E,  or  Cmutfies^  now  Gomero.] 

Ckmtm,  now  Capri^  sn  bland  en  the  coast 
of  Campania,  abounding  in  quails,  and  fainoiis 
for  the  residence  and  debciicberies  cff  the  em- 
peror Tiberius  during  the  seven  last  years 
of  his  life.  The  islaml,  in  wlUoh  noweeverai 
medals  are  dug  up  expressive  of  the  lioao- 
tious  morals  of  the  emperor,  was  about  40 
miles  in  drcntnferenee,  and  flUrnmnded  by  * 
steep  rocks.  [It  abounds  so  much  with  vari- 
ous birds  of  passage,  bnt  especiaBy  with 
quails,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  bJArap's 
income  arises  fhnn  this  sonroe.  Heooe  lite 
been  called  the  ^«  Bishopric  of  ^oaiit.**  In 
bad  years  the  number  caught  is  about  tt,600, 
in  good  years  it  exceeds  60,0(N^  the  iiwtaA 
is  surrounded  by  steep  rocks,  Which  reader 
the  approach  to  it  very  daweroas.  f  n  the 
centre  the  mountains  recede  from  each  other, 
and  a  vale  intervenes  remarkable  for  ita  be«ii- 
ty  and  fertility.  The  climate  of  tthf  hHnA 
is  a  delightfal  one ;  the  lofty  roekt  oo  the  90tat 
keep  off  the  cold  winds  of  winter,  mod  the 
sea-breeie  temper*  the  heat  of  smnnrar.] 
Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  709.— 5iiel  in  Tth.—Stat 
Spiv,  3,  V.  5. 

Caprk^  Pakvb,  a  place  neir  Rome, 
whera  Romulus  disappeared.  Pittf.  tM  Itor. 
— Ottrf.  Fatt,  9n  V.  491. 

Cafricornits,  a  sign  of  the  Zodiae,  in 
which  appear  28  stars  hi  the  fbroi  of  a  g<oet, 
supposed  by  the  andenta  to  be  tha  fMt 
Amaltlnea  which  M  Jupiter  with  her  oflk. 
Some  maintain  that  it  is  Pan,  who  lAjaged 
himself  into  a  goat  when  fr^ten«d  at  the 
approach  of  Typhon.  When  the  aun  tmlMu 
•this  sign  it  is  the  winter  solstice,  or  the  hmg^ 
est  night  in  the  year.  [The  stars,  Uuwtai, 
having  advanced  a  whole  sign  to  fhr«tst« 
Capricorn  is  now  rather  the  eleveuth  B%i; 
end  it  is  at  the  sun's  entrance  into  Bagimtrtos 
that  the  solstice  haf^ns :  though  th«  aneiMf 
manner  of  speaking  is  still  retahied.]  JfawdL 
2  and  4.— flora/.  2,  od.  17,  v.  19.— JEMi. 
lab.  196,  P.  A.  2,  0.  28. 

CAPRIFICIALI8,  a  daysacredto  Yulcaiiy  oo 
which  the  Athenians  ottenA  him  mooey. 
Fhn.  11,  c.  15. 

Caprip^deb,  a  surname  of  Pan,  the  FsQnif 
and  the  Satyrs,  from  their  having  gORtV  £wt 
CAPROTijf  A,  a  festival  celebratea  at  Rotte 
in  July  in  honour  of  Juno,  at  wtiich  woMen 
only  officiated,  (tid,  Philotis.)  I^arro  4t 
L.  L.  5. 

Capsa,  town  of  Libya,  [in  the  diatrkstof 
Byucium,  north  of  the  Palus  Tritoniiy  a«r> 
rounded  by  vast  deserts.  H^«  JugorOw 
kept  hit  treasures.     It  was  80n)rted  by 
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Marius,  and  destroyed  in  Uie  wmr  of  Cssar 
tnd  M«^iM  Sdpio.  It  was  afbrwardfl  re- 
bailt,  and  if  nowOifuL]  Fior.  3,c.  l.-^SuU, 
BeU.Jug. 

Capua,  fa  ricfa  and  Aoarishing  city,  th« 
capital  ofCaapaaia  ontU  rained  by  the  Ro- 
nans.     It*  original  name  was  Vultarous, 
wbieh  was  changed  by  the  Tyrrbeoi,  after 
they  becatte  mastan  of  the  place,  to  Capua. 
This  latter  nane  was  derired  from  that  of 
their  leader  Capyi,  who,  acoordiof  to  Fes- 
tof,  recetTod  this  appellation  from  his  feet 
bei^  deformed  and  tamed  inwards.    The 
Bane  is  not  of  Latin  bat  Tnscan  origin.  The 
Latins,  however,  pretended  notwithstanding, 
to  asertba  the  fooadatioa  of  the  city  to  Ro- 
mnlos,  win  naoMd  it,  as  thej  stated,  after 
one  of  his  ancestors.    Capna  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  soothero  TyrrneDi;  and  even  af- 
ter it  fell  onder  the  Roman  dominion,  centi- 
nned  to  be  a  powerfial  and  floarishing  place. 
Beibre  Capoa  passed  into  the  bands  of  the 
Rooaans  a  dreadful  massacre  of  its  Tyrrhe- 
nian inhabitants  by  tbe  Samnites  put  the  ci 
ty  indo  the  bands  of  this  latter  people.    Liyy 
appotfs  to  have  ceofoanded  this  event  with 
the  origin  of  the  place,  when  he  makes  it  to 
have  clwnyrt  its  name  from  Vsltaraas  to 
Capva,  after  the  tewtite  leader  Capys.    It 
is  WBTj  remarkable  that  retaliation  should 
bavn  followed  in  a  later  age  from  the  hands 
of  tke  Romans,  themnlves  in  pat  t  o(  Tyrrhe 
nlan,  that  is,  Pelasgian  descent  Capua  deep- 
ly •fieodad  tham  by  opening  its  gates  to  An< 
nibail  after  the  victory  ef  Cannm.    The  yen- 
geaoca  inflicted  by  the  Remans  was  of  a  most 
Mnrlot  natare,  when  fire  years  after  the  city 
again  lell  iBMfer  their  dominion.  Most  of  the 
seasitors  and  priacqiel  inhabitants  were  put 
to  dmith,   the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
eitioenB  ware  soM  into  slavery,  and  by  a  de- 
cree-of  the  esrnale  the  Campam  ceased  to  ex 
trt  OS  a  people.  The  city  and  territory,  how- 
evar,  did  not  bicemo  thereapon  deserted.  A 
f(tm  itdiabilants  ware   allowed  to  remain  in 
Use  femer,  and  the  latter  was  in  a  |;reat  mea 
tart  sold  by  the  Romans  to  the  neighbonring 
coonmnoities.    Jalios  Casar  sent  a  powerful 
coioBj  to  Capoa,  and  onder  the  emperors  it 
again  fioorished.  But  it  sulTered  greatly  from 
the  barbarians  in  a  later  age ;  so  much  so  in 
fict,  that  the  Bishop  Landolfosand  the  Lom< 
baf4  Goont  Lando  transferred  the  inhabit- 
anis  to  Caailiaam,  on  the  Valtatnos,  "ft  sta- 
dia distant.    This  is  the  site  of  modem  Ca- 
poa.}     Ftrg.  JEn,  10,  v.  145 — Ltv.  4,  7,  8, 
kjc.—Pmiere,  1,  c  7,  1.  3,  c.  44.— Ffor.  1,  c. 
1«.— Cie.  in  Phiiip.  12,  c.  3.^Fkti.  in  Ann, 

CAm«  a  Trojan  who  came  with  £aea^ 
into  Haly,  and  foonded  Capna.  [But  see 
pseeading  artide.]  He  was  one  of  those  who, 
sgainit  the  advice  of  Thymostes,  wished  to 
ilistiny  the  wooden  horse  which  proved  tbe 
of  Troy.  V\r%.  JEn,  10,  v.  145. 
•OB  of  Assaraoos  by  a  daughter  of  the 
u     He  was  father  of  Anehises  by  The- 

rii.    OoiiL  Fast.  4,  v.  33. 

Capis  6ti,tiv0,  a  king  of  Alba  who  reigO' 


ed  twenty-eight  years.  Dionvt.  Hul.-^Firg. 
JEn.  6,  V.  768.  * 

Car,  a  son  of  Manes,  who  married  Callir- 
hoe,  daughter  of  the  Msander.  Caria  re- 
ceived its  name  from  him.  Her^doi,  1,  c. 
171. 

CarIcalla.    vid,  AntooiouB. 

Caracatss,  a  people  of  [Oermania  Pri- 
ma, in  Belgic  Gaul.  Their  country  answers 
now  to  the  diocese  of  Maienee,] 

CaractAcvs,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  con- 
quered by  [Ostorins  Scapula,]  an  officer  of 
Claudins  Caesar,  A.  D.  47,  [and  brought  to 
Rome.  He  was  pardoned  by  Clandius,  who 
was  struck  with  admiration  of  his  manly  en- 
durance of  Nmisfortune.]  Toctf.  Ann,  12,  c. 
33  and  37. 

Caralis,  (or  est  turn,)  the  chief  city  of 
Sardinia  ;  [now  Cagliari.]    Paus,  10,  c.  17. 

Carambis,  now  Karenyid^  a  promontory  of 
Paphlagonia.    Jtfie/a,  l,c.  19. 

CarAjtos,  one  of  the  Heraclidtt,  the  first 
who  laid  the  fonndation  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  B.  C.  814.-  He  took  ^fidessa,  and 
reigned  twenty-eight  years,  which  he  spent 
in  establishing  and  strengthening  the  govern- 
ment of  his  newly  founded  kingdom.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Perdioeas.  /utttn.  7,  c.  1. 
^Patere.  I,  c.  6. 

CarausIvs,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  for  seven 
years,  A.  D.  293. 

Carbo«  a  Roman- who  embraced  the  party 
of  Marius,  and  after  the  death  of  Cinaa  suc- 
ceeded to  the  govemmoBt.  He  was  killed  in 
Spain,  in  his  third  oousuJship^  by  order  of 
Pompey.     Kot  Max,  9,  c.  13. 

Carcbbbor,  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage. 

CarcKivvs,  a  tragio  poet  of  Agngentum  in 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Maoedon.  He  wrote  on 
the  rape  of  Proserpine.    Di9d,  5. 

CarcIvvs,  a  constellation,  the  same  as 
Cancer.    Luean,  9,  v.  536. 

CardIa,  a  torn  n  in  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesof,  [at  the  top  of  the  Sinus  Melenis.  It 
was  diestroyedby  Lysimaohas  when  he  found- 
ed Lysimaohia  a  little  south  of  it.  It  derived 
its  name  from  being  built  in  the  form  of  a 
heart.  It  was  also  called  Hexamilium,  be- 
cause the  isthmus  is  here  about  6  miles 
across.  1 1  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  is  now 
HexamUi.]    Pltn.  4,  c.  11. 

Carbuchi,  a  warlike  nation  [in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Assyria,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains. They  were  of  Scythian  origin,  and 
the  progenitors,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  modern 
Curds,    vid,  Assyria  ]    Diod.  14. 

Cares,  a  nation  which  inhabited  Caria, 
and  thought  themselves  the  original  posses- 
sors of  that  country.  They  became  so  pow- 
erful that  their  country  was  not  sufficiently 
exteniive  to  contain  them  all ;  upon  whicJi 
they  seized  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the 
£gean  sea.  These  iriands  were  conquered 
bv  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  [and  the  Cretans 
dislodged,  according  to  Thucydides :  but  He* 
rodotos, states  that  they  were  allowed  to  re* 
main  in  possession  on  condition  of  fnmishinff 
his  fleet  with  a  certain  number  of  vessels,  f 
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I<}ileii8,  son  of  Codras, invaded  their  country, 
and  slaughtered  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
[and  many  other  colonies  of  Greeks  came 
in  succession,  who  drove  the  original  inha- 
bitants to  the  mountains.]  In  thu  calamity, 
the  Carians,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  ene- 
mies, [and  reduced  to  poverty,  constructed 
Tess^]  and  soon  alter  made  themselves  ter- 
rible by  sea.  They  were  anciently  callen 
Leleges.  Herodot.  1,  c.  146  and  17].— Paus. 
1,  c.  40.— iS/fa6.  13.— Cuff.  6,  c.  3.— Jtw/tn. 
13,  c  4.— Fir^.  jEn,  8,  v.  726. 

CarIa,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  south 
of  Lydia.  It  was  for  some  time  called  Pho- 
uicia,  because  the  Phosnicians  had  considera< 
ble  establishments  in  it;  and  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  Caria  from  Car,  one  of  its  ancient 
.  kings.  It  comprehended  the  small  district 
of  Doris,  to  the  south-west,  while  in  the 
south,  the  Rhodians  possessed  a  part  called 
Feroea.    vid.  Cares.] 

Cariatb,  a  town  of  Bactriana,  where  Al 
exander  imprisoned  Callisthenes.  [It  was 
destroyed  by  Alexander.] 

Carili,a,  a  town  of  the  Pioeni,  destroyed 
by  Annibal  for  its  great  attachment  to  Rome. 
Sa.  Hal.  8. 

Carina  [a  street  of  Rome,  where  Cice 
ro,  Pompey,  and  others  of  the  principal  Ro- 
mans dwelt.  It  was  curved  at  the  top  like 
the  keel  of  a  ship,  whence  the  name.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  roofs  resembled  the 
hulk  of  ships  inverted.  The  Romans  appli- 
ed the  name  of  Carina  to  all  buildings  in  the 
form  of  a  ship*s  keel,  as  the  moderns  give 
the  name  nave  to  the  middle  or  principal 
vault  of  Gothic  churches,  because  it  has  that 
figure.]  rt»y.^n.8,v.361.— Hofa/.l,ep.7. 

CA&iJBrus,  (M.  Aurelius,)  a  Roman  who 
succeeded  his  father  Cams  as  emperor.  [  Be 
was  infitmeus  for  his  debaucheries  and  cruel- 
ties. Dioclesian,  elected  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
man .army  assembled  at  Chalcedon,  encoun- 
tered him  near  the  Danube.  The  conflict 
however  would  probably  have  terminated  in 
favour  of  Carinus,  had  he  not  in  the  heat 
of  battle  been  stabbed  by  one  of  his  own  tri< 
bunes,  whose  wife  he  had  seduced.] 

Carisiacum,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  now 
Crets2f*  ^ 

Carmaic lA,  [a  country  of  Asia,  between 
Persia  and  India,  now  Kermmn,  Its  capital 
was  Carmania  or  Kertium,  south-east  of  Per- 
sepolis.]     Arrian. — Plin,  6,  c.  23. 

Carm£li78,  [a  god  of  the  Syrians  who 
dwelt  near  Mount  Carmel.  He  had  an  altar, 
butno  temple.  According  to  Tacitus,  a  priert 
of  Ihir  deity  predicted  to  Vespasian  that  he 
would  be  emperor.]  Tacit,  Hist,  2,  c  78  — 
Sueion,  retp,  5.    * 

Carmcnta  and  Carmbhtis,  a  prophet- 
ess of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with 
whom  she  came  to  Italy,  and  was  received 
by  king  Faunus,  about  60  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  [Hyginus,  {fab,  uU.)  says  that 
sbewasthe  first  who  introduced  into  Italy 
the  old  16  Greek  letters,  vid,  Kvander.l 
Her  name  was  MeotWala^  and  she  reoeiv- 
^  (bat  of  Carmentu  from  the  wildn«a  of 
1S« 


her  looks  when  giving  oracles,  as  if  eetrmf 
mentii*  She  was  the  oracle  of  the  people  oT 
Italy  during  her  life,  and  after  death  she  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  She  had  a  temple  st 
Rome,  and  the  Greeks  offered  her  saciifiesi 
under  the  name  of  Tkemis,  Ovtd,  Fati,  1,  t. 
467, 1.  6,  T.  630.— F/t<<.  «n  RomuL-^Pirf. 
JEn,  8,  V.  339.— Ltr.  5,  c.  47. 

CaRMKNTai^ss,  festivals  at  Rome  in  ho- 
nour of  CarmenU,  celebrated  the  1 1th  of  Ja- 
nuary near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  below  (be 
capitol.  This  goddess  was  entreated  to  rea- 
der the  Roman  matrons  prolific  and  their  la- 
bours easy.     Ltv.  1,  c  7. 

Carhsvtalis  Porte,  one  of  the  gala  of 
Rome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitol. 
It  was  afterwards  called  SeeUraU^  becauH 
the  Fabii  passed  through  it  in  going  to  that 
fatal  expedition  where  they  perished.  Firg. 
JEn.  8,  V.  338. 

Carita  and  Carjmitka,  a  goddeesat  Rone 
who  presided  over  hinges,  as  also  over  the 
entrails  and  secret  parts  of  the  hnmaD  body. 
She  was  originally  •  nymph  called  Oremtt 
whom  Janus  ravished,  and  for  the  injni^rf  b< 
gave  her  the  power  of  presiding  over  the  ex* 
lerior  of  houses,  and  of  removing  all  noxioos 
birds  from  the  doors.  The  Romans  offM^ 
her  beans,  bacon,  and  vegeUbles,  to  Feareiciit 
the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors.  Ovi«L  F^aL 
6,v.  101,&o. 

Cariwaoxs,  a  philosopher  of  CyrtsM  in 
Africa,  founder  of  a  sect  called  the  third  or 
New  Academy.  The  Athouans  lent  bia 
with  Dic^nes  the  stoic,  andCrilolaua  tbi 
peripatotic,  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  B.  C 
155.  [Carneades  excelled  in  the  yehemeat 
and  rapid,Critolaus  in  the  correct  and  elegast, 
and  Diogenes  in  the  simple  and  modest  kiad 
of  eloquence.  Carneades  in  particular  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  new  aoditocy 
by  the  subtlety  of  his  reasoniiup  woA  the 
fluency  of  his  language.  Before  Galb%  and 
Cato  the  Censor,  he  harangued  with  gieat 
variety  of  thought  and  copiousneaa  of  diotioB 
in  praise  of  justice.  The  next  day,  to  erti* 
blish  his  doctrine  of  the  uncertainty  ofhvsian 
knowledge,  he  undertook  to  refuto  aU  bis 
former  aigninents.  Many  were  captivaftsd 
by  bis  eloquence;  but  Cato,  apprehanm 
lest  the  Roman  youth  should  lose  thair  » 
litary  character  in  the  pursuit  of  GiiMNS 
learniMrr  persuaded  the  senate  to  send  back 
the8e%hilosophers,  without  delay,  to  thnr 
own  achools.  Carneades  obtained  sooh  higli 
reputation  at  home,  that  other  philosophen, 
when  th^y  had  dismissed  their  scholars,  firt- 
quently  came  to  hear  him.  It  was  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  New  Arademy,  that  the  tenses, 
the  understanding,  and  the  imaginatioo,  fre- 
quently deceive  us,  and  therefore  canaot  ha 
infallible  judges  of  truth ;  but  that,  fimftlhi 
impressions  which  we  perceive  to  be  pnidDe- 
ed  on  the  mind  by  means  of  the  sentcit  «ft 
infer  appearances  of  truth  or  probabditiilfr 
He  maintained  that  they  do  not  always  mt- 
respond  to  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  thll 
there  is  no  infallible  method  of  determb* 
iae  vtoi  thj^yeiij^xir(iev0gfolie,iuid  < 
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qodkUy  that  tliey  affintl  no  oertain  criterion 
of  truth.  NeTartbdcfls,  with  mpeot  to  the 
conduct  of  iile,  Carneadet  held  that  pro 
bable  appearaaoes  are  a  sofficient  ^ide^  be< 
cause  it  is  uoreaaooable  that  some  degree  of 
credit  sbeirid  not  be  allowed  to  those  wit- 
nesses wfae  oomsionlf  girea  true  report.  He 
maiotaiiied  that  all  the  knowledge  the  human 
mindiseapableof  attaining  is  not  science, 
bat  epmion.]  Cic  ad  AUte,  12,  ep.  ^  de 
OnL  1  and  3.— Pisn.  7,  c.  SO.-^LaetanHtu  5, 
e.l4.r-ra2..«ax.  8,0.8. 

Carsxia,  a  fintival  observed  in  most  of 
the  Grecian  dtine,  bat  more  particularly  at 
Spaita,  where  it  was  instituted  about  675  B. 
C.  in  honour  of  Apollo  sumamed  Cameus, 
It  lasted  nine  dayst  and  was  an  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  liviog  in  camps  among  the 
ancienti. 

Cajututss,  a  people  of  Gaul,  [south-west 
of  the  Parisai.  Their  capital  was  Autrieum, 
sAsrwards  called  Canuites,  and  now  Char- 
tnt.]    Cmi,  BeU.  G.  6,  c  4. 

[CAEPiTKB,  a  loi^  chain  of  mountains  in 
fbe  oorthem  parts  of  DsMsia,  called  also  Alpes 
Bastamies,  now  Mount  Krmpaek.] 

CAwrlTRVM,  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  now  called 
^  Setntmf,  It  has  given  its  name  to  a  part 
of  toe  adghbooring  sea^  thenoe  called  the 
CerpelANmsea,  between  Rhodes  and  Crete. 
CsrptHms  was  at  first  inhabited  by  some 
CreteB  soldiers  at  Minos.  It  was  SO  miles 
-  ineireamfeffeiioe,  and  was  sometimes  called 
TetrapoUs,  from  its  four  capital  cities,  PUn, 
4,  c  ISL—HerodoL  3,  o.  45^^Diod.  5.—Strab. 

le. 

Ca&poph4aa,  a  name  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine in  Tsgea.    Pout.  8,  c.  53. 

Cauls  and  CaReh jb,  a  town  of  Mesopo- 
tmia,  near  which  Crassns  was  killed.  [It 
ky  to  the  tolrth-east  of  Edessa,  and  was  a 
very  ancient  iity.  It  is  sopposed  to  be  the 
Cbarran  of  Scriptore,  whence  Abraham  de- 
parted far  the  land  of  Canaan.]  Luean.hr. 
1(^ — ^Pim.  5,  c  14. 

CAmnivlTXs  Sjkvvdvs,  a  poor  but  in- 
Ctaioas  rfaetorifiian,  who  came  iirom  Athens  to 
tome,  where  the  bcddness  of  his  expressions, 
wpaciilly  against  tyrannical  power,  exposed 
him  to  (}sl%cla*s  resentment,  who  banished 
htti.    /itv^7,T.  206. 

CaruOu,  a  town  of  the  iEqni,  at  the  west 
of  the  lake  Fodnus.     Ovid,  Fast.  4,  t.  683. 

CAnTSiA,a  town  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be 
thsmmeas  Calpe.  [Its  position  has  given 
nss  to  Biieh  dnpate.  It  does  not  appear 
hewcirer  to  have  been  the  same  with  Calpe. 
D*An(Tine  loeatee  it  at  the  extremity  of  a 
gulf  wfaieh  the  mountain  of  Cidpe  covers  on 
the  esst ;  but  Mannert,  more  oorreotly,  at  the 
▼try  eztraouty  of  the  strait  below  Algesiras^] 
Castkva,  a  town  of  Mauritania  [Casari- 
•BBB^]aow  TmsMj  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 


Cymuuy  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cea, 
whMsttbeepithetofCartheias.     Otid.Met. 

CAitTBA«iirlBif9B8«   the    inhabitants   of 


Carthage,  a  rich  and  commereiaJ  nation,  vttf. 
Carthago. 

Carthago>  a  celebrated  city  of  Africa, 
the  rival  of  Rome,  and  long  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  mistress  of  Spain ,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia.  ^The  precise  time  of  its  foundation 
is  unknown,  yet  most  writers  seem  to  i^ee 
that  it  was  first  built  by  Dido  about  869 
years  before  the  christian  era,  or,  according 
to  others,  72  or  93  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.  \yid.  Byrsa.]  This  city  and 
republic  fioorished  for  737  years,  and  the 
time  of  its  greatest  glory  was  under  Annibal 
and  Amilcar.  During  the  first  Punic  war, 
it  contained  no  less  than  700^000  inhabitants. 
It  maintained  three  famous  wars  against 
Rome,  called  the  Ponio  wars,  (vid,  Punioum 
Bellum)  in  the  third  of  which  Carthage  was 
totally  destroyed  by  Scipio,  the  second  Afiri- 
canuf,  B.  C.  147,  and  only  5000  persons  were 
found  within  the  walls.  It  was  24  miles  in 
circumference,  and  when  it  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  Romans,  it  burned  incessantly  during  17 
days.  After  Ike  destruction  of  CarthagOi 
Utica  became  powerful,  and  the  Romans 
thought  themselves  secure  ;  and  as  they  had 
no  rival  to  dispute  with  them  in  the  field,  they 
fell  into  indolence  and  inactivity.  Caesar 
planted  a  small  colony  on  the  ruins  of  Car- 
tilage. [Augustus  sent  there  3000  men,  and 
built  a  city  at  a  small  distance  from  the  spot 
on  which  anc^nt  Carthage  stood,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  ill  effects  of  the  imprecations  which 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  Romans  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  against  those  who 
should  rebuild  it]  Adrian,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  his  imperial  predecessors,  rebuilt  part 
df  it,  which  he  called  Adrianopolis.  Car- 
triage  was  conquered  from  the  Romans  by 
the  arms  of  Genseric,  A.  D.  439  ;  and  it  was 
for  more  than  a  century  the  seat  of  the  Van- 
dal empire  in  Africa.  [It  was  at  last  destroy- 
ed by  the  Saracens  under  the  Caliphatof  Ab- 
del  Melek  towards  the  end  of  tim  7th  cen- 
tury. According  to  Livy,  Carthage  was  12 
miles  from  Tunetum  or  TwrUs,  a  distance 
which  still  subsists  betwe^i  that  city  and  a 
fragment  of  the  western  wall  of  Carthage.] 
The  C4irthaginians  were  governed  as  a  re- 
public, and  had  two  persons  yearly  chosen 
among  them  with  regal  authority.  They 
were  very  superstitions,  and  generally  offored 
human  victims  to  their  gods  ;  an  unnatoral 
custom,  which  their  allies  wished  them  to 
abolish,  but  in  vain.  They  bore  the  charac- 
ter of  a  faithless  and  treacherous  people,  and 
the  proverb  Ptmuajides  is  well  known.  [The 
Greeks  caUed  Carthage,  JSia^x*^^h  and  the 
Carthaginians,  K«^x*^«r<oi.  The  name  of 
Carthage  was  in  Punic,  Carthada^  or  the  new 
city,  beingfbunded,  not  by  Dido,  as  the  com- 
mon account  states,  but  by  fugitives  from 
Tyre,  whom  domestic  dissensions  had  driven 
from  home,  and  who  called  their  new  place 
of  residence,  the  new  city,  incontradistinotion 
to  the  old.  A  specimen  of  the  Carthaginian 
language,  with  a  translation  by  Bochart,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Pcenulus  of  Plaotns,  Act.  5, 
Stjen.l.  Inthet<^,ie9«5retftl|e.fh«Bicio* 
155 
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Pmiic  HtmUir«  we  have  QOthiog  left  for  the 
oritioal  exKmuiation  of  these  Iwgaages,  be- 
side Um  peBBi^  of  Plantui  juH  mentioDed, 
except  a  lew  iaiolmted  words  found  ia  old 
Mthort ;  hMcriptioiis  and  eoioi  found  princi- 
paUjr  m  Plvmioian  odonies  ;  and  lastly,  pro 
per  namea  of  pencils  and  places,  so  far  as 
they  hare  an  appellatiFe  signification  and 
etymology  in  the  langoage  of  the  country. 
Respecting  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Phosnictanwe  have  the  following  resulta:  1 
The  greater  part  of  those  Phoenician  words 
which  are  correctly  decjrphered,  coincide 
closely  with. the  ancient  Hebrew,  even  in 
words  and  Ibrns  which  are  quite  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  which,  namely,  in  the  Ara- 
maic, sound  otherwise.  2.  Deviations  rare- 
ly ooour,  and  may  be  considered  as  provin- 
cial ;  for  example,  the  alphabetical,  names, 
tfXfn,  &o«  (with  a  kmd  of  tt.  emphaU  or  fe- 
minine form)  ;  E^m  for  Dem,  blood :  the 
frequent  use  of  the  vowels  u  and  t  in  the 
Panic    We  must  look  Ibr  the  greater  part  of 
the  deviations  more  especially  in  the  vowels, 
3^  The  words  which  cannot  be  recognised 
are  usually  as  little  to  be  found  in  the  other 
diidects  as  in  the  Hebrew.    AkerUad  also 
coneiders  the  Phosliician  and  Hebrew  to  have 
been  ancietttly  the  very  same,  but  blames 
Bochart  and  his  foQowers  for  mingling  to- 
gether many  Oriental  dialects  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  support  for  their  conjectures,  and 
consequently  forming  a  Phaaoioian  tongue 
idtogether  unlibe  the  true  one.    As  regards 
the  literary  progress  of  the  Pbeeaieiaos  and 
Cartluifinians  we  may  observe  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  insignificant  at  least. 
Pliny  (N.  H.  18,  5,)  makes  mention  of  libra 
ries.    Of  Phosnician  authora  we  can  name  as 
hisleriansi  Sanehnniathon  Teomp.  Bocharii 
Gentfon,  c.  17,);  Moschus,  (7e«.  AtUi^*  1,  3, 
Strabo.  160  ;  Theodotus,  {TaHmi  Ormt.  e. 
(jhnU  no.  37,)  and  Dios  (/es.  Apixm*  1, 17.) 
Of  the  Carthagimans,  Mago  on  husbandry, 
(Pirn.  1.  o.) ;  and  Hanno,  author  of  the  Pe- 
riplns.   vtil^  Oxfrrd  Clustieai  JuwnaL^  ao.  65, 
f,l«3.]  5»r<i6.17 — Virg.^n,  \,kc.^M$Ut, 
1,  Iec — PM.  4— nJusfm.— i:.ti».  4>  ka^Pa 

tere,  1  and  3. — ^Pliif .  m  v^nm^.  &c.— Cte. 

Nova,  a  town  built  in  Spain,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  by  Asdrubal  the  Cartha 
ginian  gMcral.  h  was  taken  by  Bcipio,  when 
Hanno  surrendered  himself  after  a  heavy 
less.  It  now  bears  the  name  of  CaHhagfM, 
Po^  10.-149.  26,  c.  43,  kc—aa.  15,  v. 
290,  be— A  deughter  of  Hercules. 

CkVLrmam  Sf<v&iim,a  Roman  who  made 
a  larg*  image  of  the  breaetjplates  taken  from 
the  Bannites,  and  ^aoed  it  in  the  capitol 
PHn.  94t  o.  7.— ^11»e  first  Romen  who  di 
▼oraed  his  wifb  dqriug  the  space  of  above 
600  years.    This  was  for  barrennem,  B.  C 

S31.  IHmiift.  Hoi.  2.-^40.  Mctx.  2,  o.  1. 

[A  grammarian  of  this  name,  accordingto  Plu^ 
tamh  (de  puB$i.  Bmm*  n.  54,)  first  intredueed 
the  G  into  the  Roman  alphabet,  G  havto; 
been  previously  used  for  it.  This  was  nearly 
SOQiyears  after  the  building  of  the  city.] 
CAftos,  a  Reman  eimrer  who  tuooeeded 
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Probus.  He  was  a  prudent  and  active  gene- 
ral ;  he  conquered  the  Samaritans,  and  een- 
tinued  the  Persian  war  which  his  predeeemor 
had  commenced.  He  reigned  two  years,  and 
died  on  the  banks  of  the  l^igris  as  he  waego- 
ing  on  an  expedition  against  Persia,  A«  D. 
283.  He  made  his  two  sons,  Carmuc  and 
r^umerianus,  CsBsars ;  and  as  his  many  vir- 
tues had  promised  the  Romans  happinmiihe 
was  made  a  god  after  death.    Euirip, 

Carta,  a  town  of  Arcadia.— —A  ci^  of 
Laoonia.  Paus.  3,  c  10.  Here  e  fasti fsl 
was  observed  in  honour  of  Diana  Cmiymtit. 
It  was  then  usual  for  virgins  to  meet  at  the 
celebration,  and  join  in  a  certam  daace,  aaid 
to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Caator  end 
Pollux.  When  Greece  wes  inveded  by  Xer 
xes,  the  Laconiam  did  not  appear  before  the 
enemy  for  fear  of  displeasing  the  geddss 
by  not  celebrating  her  festival.  At  that  tine 
the  peasants  assembled  at  the  usual  place, 
and  sang  pastorals  called  Bsv»sa.ir|Mss  from 
Eouu0Kot,B,  neat-herd.  From  this  circumsteaoe 
some  suppose  that  buoolies  originated.  SUt. 
4.  Theb.  225. 

CARTAifPA,  a  town  and  island  on  tlie«aart 
of  Caria,  now  Karaetrion, 

CARTiTA,  a  people  of  Areadi«.  {tt  is 
said  that  they  joined  the  Berstans  ufMMilbek 
invading  Greece,  and  that,  after  the  mxptimoK 
of  the  mvaders,  the  Greeks  made  war  open 
the  CaryatsB,  took  their  eity,  fl«w  eli  the 
males,  carried  the  wom«i  Me  siav«r^t  and 
decreed  by  Way  of  %neminyt  Ihat  thesr  im- 
ages  should  be  used  as  sup|wi4en  for  fmWc 
edifices.  Hence  the  CaryiMet  of  aftcimil 
architecture.  No  trace  of  this  story  howev- 
er is  to  be  found  in  any  Ch«^  Mslomm,  and 
no  small  argument  agaimt  its  esedihaity  may 
be  deduced  from  the  situaticn  of  tbeteya-i 
tsB,  iDiihin  the  Pel^ionnesus.  A  wvilm>  ia  Ae| 
Museum  Critteum,  (Vol.  ft,  p.  4eti}Mi|asb, 
that  these  figures  were  so  oaOed  fltwi  their 
resembling  the  statue  of  A^^r^Rtr  K«|0e«i»ior 
the  Laccoian  virgins,  wfaoe^ebraledthelrao-j 
ncal  dance  in  her  temple  ;  and  he  refim  t» 
Pwis.  3,  c.  lO^r^i^tMien.  fi^.  ia.*-Pbrfl  FtL 

Cartstus,  a  mariUme  town  on  tha 
of  Ettbma,  still  in-exislence,  fkmoov  fiw^ 
quarries  of  marble  found  in  IMBeuttt' 
near  the  southern  extremity  ef  wWeb- 
it  was  ntuated.    It  is  new  Cm-»Haw]  Ataff.! 
Sylv.  2,  V.  93^— Jtferfui/.  9*  ep.  7^ 

CAseA,  esa  of  Cttsar's  aseassins^  wh^fuvi 
him  the  first  blow.  Fka.  m  €m$. 

CAaisuuuff  AuKirss  a  lawyer  cf  greai 
merit  in  the  Augustan  age.  B&rtU.  AH,  Pp] 
ff.371. 

CabilIvvh,  a  town  of  Campania. 
it  was  besieged  by  Annibid,  a  mevseatM 
^O&denariK  Tke  place  wes  defiMided-lty 
cr  670  natives  of  Pmoastef  wbOi 
theirnumber  had  perished  4ilheriJ)r  wmr 
lamtne,  surrendered  to  the  conquererf  JV 
dem  Copua  is  built  upon  its  sitaw    HM[Ck| 
pua.]     Zrte.  S3,  c  1^.-- iSlVs^.  &>^Ofcfc 
Itif.  2,c.  St.— Pftn.  3,  c.  6. 

CasIus,  a  mountain  [betwacR  PiOtteiuti 
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tnd  Biiiiieconirm,)wfaer«  Pboqiey '•  tomb  was 
rmned  bj  Admn.  Ja^ter,  sariMBied  Csmif, 

had  a  tmpie  tlum.  LMcmi.  8,  v.  958. 

[Aoolbtr  ia  Sjm«  beWw  Aiitioclila.  It  is  a 
wrj  lofty  mottBtaiD.  Pthiy,  is  a  styte  of  «k- 
assvatioB,  aaseHa  that  at  the  4tti  watch,  (3 
e'cfoek  A.  M.)  the  riBin^  tan  ooald  be  seen 
frooi  fti  top  while  tlie  Immo  was  eoroloped  in 
dftrtooa.]    Pfm.  6, 32.-^¥ato,  1  and  3. 

Caspub  Po&tjb  [or  Ptla,  the  Caspian 
pa«,  a  name  balofl^pi^  properly  to  a  def' 
near  Hefteran  in  andeat  Media.  It  ia  mgw 
^pBed  by  Tacims  and  fame  otiier  ancient 
writan  to  difiereat  pfie  of  Mooat  Catica- 
nt.  Fef  the  Ganetmn  and  Albanian  gates, 
vi^*CaQcaans.] 

CASVff ,  a  Scythiaa  natloB  near  the  Caspi- 
an aaa.  Saoh  as  had  lired  beyond  their  TOtb 
year  were  starred  to  deaA.  Their  dogs 
ware  lamarfcaMe  air  their  neroeiiess*  HtfO' 
d9e.%c.9S,Ae,h  7, c.  92,lBc.— C.  Jfep.  R 
e.  & — Fitg.  wSa.  41,  v.  798. 

CajpIw  mass,  or  Htkcaitw,  a  large 
sea  ia  Hw  fomt  a  latei  wttich  hat  no  oom- 
BNinieatioD  with  otfier  teas,  and  lies  between 
the  Caspiatt  andHyrauBaaB  nMyantains,  at  the 
north  of  Ptathia,  lacjeiriug  ia  its  capacious 
bed  the  tribvte  of  sereral  Itrge  rirers.  An- 
dent  aathora  aisare  ni  thatit  prodaoed  enor- 
ooni  serpents  and  flshest  diflerent  in  odonr 
and  kind  from  those  of  all  other  waters. 
[l^e  8o«iti!i«easleni  part  was  tenned  Mare 
Jtfyiaanos^  a  nanw  which  the  Oreehs  appli* 
ed  to  ttie  whole  see.  The  Tartan  call  it 
AMmfl^wlOa&Whil^Sea;  by  theGeor- 
giaan  It  it  tenned  the  KurUhtMhian  Sea ; 
wiifle  the  Persiaas  denominate  it  Crurten^ 
from  the  old  Penian  capital  Ottrgan^  which 
stood  near  it  It  is  646  miles  long  from  north 
to  eoitth,  and  265  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  and 
tboi^  it  reoeiTee  seteral  large  rivers,  parti- 
cdariy  the  F^go,  the  ancient  Rha,  the  long- 
eat  ftrer  in  Enrope,  it  has  no  outlet.  This 
tea  has  been  obeerred  notwithstanding  tore- 
mua  coastiBtly  fidl,  which  is  owing  f^rhaps 
to  the  poroos  quality  of  its  bottom.  J  There 
are  ne  tides  in  it,  and  on  account  of  its  dq. 
moons  ahoab  it  n  nayigable  to  vessels  draw- 
ia^oidyolnror  ten  feet  water.  It  has  strong 
carrenfs,  and  like  inland  seas,  is  liable  to  vio- 
lent atorms.  Some  navntors  examined  it  in 
1788,  by  order  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  after 
the  labovrr  of  three  years,  a  map  of  its  ex 
teat  waa  published.  Its  waters  are  describ- 
e^M  brackish,  and  not  impregnated  with 
salt  so  nnidi  as  the  wide  ocean.  Herodot. 
c  J«,  ftc— Cu^.  3,  c.  «,  1.  6,  c.  4, 1.  7,  c.  3. 
— 5lra6.  IK— ^(Cto,l,  c. «,  1. 3,  c.  5  and  6. 
—PHn,  a»c  tS.— />Mmyf.  Perieg.  v.  50. 

Cassavdbr,  9on  of  Antipater,  made  him- 
self nunter  of  Macedonia  after  his  ikIberS 
death,  where  be  reigned  for  16  years.  He 
married  Tbessaloniea,  the  sister  of  Alexan 
der,  to  ati'engthen  himself  on  his  throne. 
Qtyaspias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  wbhed 
to  keep  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  Alex 
anier*8  young  children;  and  therefore  she 
destroyed  the  relations  of  Cassander,  who  be- 
sieged bar  in  the  town  of  Pydna,  aadput  her 


to  death.  Roxane,  with  her  son  Alexander* 
and  Barsena  the  mother  of  Hercules,  both 
wives  of  Alexander,  shared  the  iate  of  Olym- 
pias  with  their  children.  Anfi^onus,  who 
iwd  been  ibr  some  tiaM  upon  friendly  terms 
with  Cassander,  declared  war  against  him  ; 
and  Cassander,  to  nnke  himself  eqeal  with 
his  adversary,  made  a  league  with  Lysiaia- 
cbns  and  Seleucus,  and  obtained  a  memora- 
ble victory  atlpsus,  B.  C.  901.  He  died 
three  years  after  this  victory,  of  a  dropsy. 
His  sou  Antipater  killed  bis  mother,  and  for 
this  unnatural  murder  he  was  put  to  death 
by  his  brother  Alexander,  who,  to  strength- 
en himself,  invited  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antignnus,  from  Asia.  Demetrius  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  invitattoB)  and  put  to  death 
Alexander,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedonia. Paus,  1,  c.  ZB.-^-DiBd.  19.— Jm- 
tin,  Itt  IS,  Ac. 

CAssAnDRA,  daughter  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, was  passionately  loved  by  Apolle,  who 
promised  to  grant  her  whatever  she  might 
require  if  she  would  gratify  his  passion. 
She  asked  the  power  of  knowing  futurity ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  received  it,  she  re- 
fused to  perform  her  promise  and  slighted 
Apollo.  The  god,  in  his  disappointment, 
wetted  her  lips  with  his  tongue,  and  by  this 
action  effected  Ihat  no  credit  or  reliance 
should  ever  be  put  upon  her  predictions^ 
however  true  or  faithful  they  might  be. 
Some  maintain  that  she  received  the  gift  of 
prophecy  with  her  brother  Helenus,  by  being 
placed  when  young  one  night  in  the  temi^e  of 
ApoHo,  where  serpents  were  found  wreathed 
round  their  bodies,  and  licking  their  ears, 
which  circumstance  gave  ^kem  the  know- 
ledge of  futurity.  She  was  lo6ked  upon  by 
the  Trojans  as  insane,  and  she  was  even  con- 
fined, and  her  predictions  were  disregarded. 
She  was  courted  by  many  princes  during  the 
Trojan  war.  When  Troy  was  Ukeo,  she 
fled  for  shelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
where  Ajax  found  her,  and  ofiered  her  vio- 
lence, with  the  greatest  cruelty,  at  the  foot 
of  Minerva's  statue.  In  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  Troy,  Agamemnon,  who  was  ena- 
mourf  d  of  her,  took  her  as  his  wife,  and  re- 
turned with  her  to  Greece.  She  repeatedly 
foretold  to  him  the  sudden  calamities  that 
awaited  his  return  ;  but  he  gave  no  credit  to 
her,  and  was  assassinated  by  his  wife  Cly- 
temnestra.  Cassandra  shared  his  fate,  and 
saw  all  her  prophecies  but  too  truly  fulfilled. 
vid.  Agamemnon.  ^sehyL  in  Agam.^Ho' 
1MT.  n.  13,  v.38a.  Orf  4.— flj/gtn  tab.  1 17.— 
Ftrg.wEn.2,v.?4e.&e.— Q  Calab,  18,  v.43l. 
— Ktir^.  in  Troad.—Paw.  h  c  16.1. 3,  c,  19. 

CassaitbrTa,  n  town  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene  in  Macedonia,  called  also  Ptilidiaa, 
Pout.  5,  c.  23.    [vid,  Potidsea.] 

Cassia  lkx,  was  enacted  by  Cassius  L^m- 
ginus,  A .  U.  C.  649.  By  it  no  mau  condemn- 
ed [bjr  the  people]  was  permitted  to  enter 

the  senate-bouse. Another,  enacted^  C. 

Cassius,  the  pretor,  about  supplying  the  se- 
nate.  Another,  that  the  people  should  vote 

by  ballot. ^[Another,  rW.Terentia  lex.] 
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CAStioDORirS}  a  writer  in  the  6th  ceatary. 
He  died  A.  D.  562,  at  the  age  i.f  93.  [He 
wai  hig^bly  favoured  by  Theodoric,  and  filltnl 
in  succeBsion  many  hig^  offices.  At  last, 
however,  growing  weary  of  publio  life,  he 
retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  His  Latin  style  partakes  largely  of  the 
corriiptions  of  the  age.  He  is,  however,  a 
learned  writw.]  His  works  were  edited  by 
Chandler,  8vo.  London.  1722. 

Cassiopb  and  Cassiopka,  married  Ce- 
pheus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  by  whom  she  had 
AndromeJa.  She  boasted  herself  to  be  £sir- 
er  thdn  the  Nereides  ;  apon  which  Neptune, 
at  the  request  o(  these  despised  nymphs, 
punished  the  insolence  of  Cassiope,  and  sent 
a  huge  sea-monster  to  ravage  ^Sthiopia. 
The  wrath  of  Neptune  could  be  appeased 
only  by  exposing  Andromeda,  whom  Cassi- 
ope tenderly  loved,  to  the  fury  of  the  sea-moo- 
ster ;  «nd  just  as  she  was  going  to  be  devour- 
ed, Perseus  delivered  her.  nd,  Andromeda. 
Cassiope  was  made  a  southern  constellation, 
consisting  of  13  stars*  called  Cassiope.  Cic. 
de  Nat,  D.  %  c.  43,^JipoUod,  %  c.  4.— Owrf. 
Met,  4,  V.  738.— Hi^n.  fab.  64.— P/'oper/.  L 

el.  17,  V.  3.— Jlfant&'ti#,  1. A  city  of  Epi- 

rus  near  Thet^pr  >tia.^-*->Another  in  the  is- 
land of  Corey  ra.    Plin,  4,  c.  i2. 

CassitbrIois,  islands  in  tl«B  western  ocean, 
where  tin  mm  found,  supposed  to  be  the  Seil* 
ly  islands,  the  Land's  aid,  and  Lizard  points 
of  the  moderns.  [The  term  Cassiterdes  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  K«0-0-it<(oc,  tin.  The 
tin  was  obtained  by  the  islaoders  from  the 
main  land,  and  after  wards  sold  to  strangers.  So- 
li nus  mentions  these  islands  under  the  name 
oiSUurum  Intuim^  and  Sulpitius  Severus  un 
der  that  ofSyiina  Iruula,']  PUn,  4,  c  22. 

CASStVBLAUirus,  a  Briton  invested  with 
sovereign  authority  when  J.  Csesar  made  a 
descent  upon  Britain.  Ccu,  Bdl.  O.  S,  c. 
19,  &c. 

C-  Cassivs,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
made  himself  known  by  being  first  qusstor 
to  Crassus  m  his  expedition  against  Parthia, 
from  which  he  exti  icated  himself  with  un- 
common address.  He  followed  the  interest  of 
Pompey  ;  and  when  Cesar  had  obtained  the 
victory  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  Cassiuswas 
one  ef  those  who  owed  their  life  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  conqueror.  He  married  Junia  the 
sister  of  Brutus,  and  with  him  he  resolved  to 
murder  the  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  life,  on  account  of  his  oppressive  ambition ; 
and  before  he  stabbed  Cassar,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  statue  of  Pompey  who  had  fal- 
len by  the  ambition  of  him.  he  was  ^oing  to 
assassinate.  When  the  provinces  were  divid- 
ed among  Caesars  murderers,  Cassius  re- 
ceived Africa  ;  and  when  his  party  had  lost 
ground  at  Rome,  by  the  superior  influence  of 
Augustus  and  M.  Antony,  he  retired  to  Phi- 
lippic with  his  friend  Brutus  and  their  adhe- 
rents. In  a  battle  that  was  fought  there,  the 
wing  which  Cassias  commanded  ^as  defeated, 
and  his  camp  was  plundered.  In  this  unsuc 
cessfttl  moment  he  suddenly  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  reooveriflg  hit  losses,  and  ooncluded  that 
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Brutus  was  oonquered  and  ruined  as  well  a» 
himself.  Fearful  to  fall  into  the  eoemy^ 
hands  he  ordered  one  of  his  freed-men  to  ma 
him  through,  and  he  perished  by  that  very 
fword  which  had  given  wounds  to  C«sar. 
His  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
funeral  by  his  friend  Brutus,  who  deoUred 
over  hmi  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  tho 
lost  of  the  Romans.  If  he  was  brave,  he  wa» 
equally  learned.  Some  of  his  letters  are  stiU 
extant  among  Cicero's  epistles.  He  was  a 
jitrict  follower  of  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus. 
He  was  often  too  rash  and  too  violent,  and 
many  of  the  wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevaUing  advice  of 
Csssius.  He  is  allowed  bf  Paterouloa  to 
have  been  a  better  commander  than  Brutas, 
though  a  less  sincere  friend.  The  day  after 
Cesar's  murder  he  dined  at  the  house  of  An- 
tony, who  asked  him  whether  he  had  then  a 
dagger  eoncealed  in  his  besom ;  yes,  replied 
hf,  if  you  aspire  to  tyranny.  SMton.  in  C«*- 
if  Jiug.^PhU.  in  Brut'  ic  C(u.—Paterc.  % 

c.  46 Dte.  40. A  tribune  of  the  people* 

who  made  many  laws  tending  to  dimini«ii  the 
influeaceof the  Romaanobility.  Hewasoom- 
petitor  with  Cioero  for  the  consulship.— A 
poet  of  Parma,  of  great  genius.  He  was 
killed  by  %Varus  by  order  of  Augustus,  whom 
he  had  ofiended  by  his  satirical  writings. 
His  fragments  of  Orpheus  were  found  and 
edited  some  Ume  after  by  the  poet^UUas. 

Horui,  1,  sat.  19,  v.  62. Spurius,  a  RooiaiH 

put  to  death  oasospicion  of  his  aspiring  to  ty- 
ranny, after  he  had  been  three  tunes  consul, 
B.  C.  486.    Diod,  11.— Ffli.  Jtf«c.6i  e.3. 

A  consul  to  whom  Tiberius  marn#d 

Drusilla,  daughter  of  Germanicns.  Suefon.  ia 

Cal,  c.  67. A  lawyer  whom  Nero  put  to 

death  because  he  bore  thenameof  J.Csesars 

murderer.    Sua.  in  Ntr,  37. L.  UMUia« 

the  most  ancient  writer  of  annals  at  Renw. 

He  lived  A.  U.  C.  608. Lucius,  a  Romaa 

lawyer,  whose  severity  in  the  executioo  of  the 
law  has  rendered  the  words  CoMnanaJuduu 
applicable  to  rigid  jud^    Ci€,  pro  jRese.  c 

30. Longinus,  a  critic  rtd.  Longinoa*— ^ 

M   Scasva,  a  soldier  of  uncommon  valour  la 

Caesar's  army.     Vol  Max,  3,  c.  2. An<rf- 

ficer  under  A  urelius,  made  emperor  by  his  sol- 
diers, and  murdered  three  months  after.—— 
Felix,  a  physician  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  wlie 

wrote  on  animals. Severus,  an  orator  wlio 

wrote  a  severe  treatise  on  illustrious  men  and 
women.  He  died  in  exiloi  in  his  26th  year. 
vid.  Severus.  The  family  of  the  Castiibraabli- 
ed  into  the  surname  of  Longinus,  ViseelUi«s» 
Brutus,  &c 

Castabala,  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
[placed  by  D'Anville  north-west  of  Issos. 
Ptolemy,  however,  whom  Mannert  follewt* 
locates  it  east  of  Anaaarbus.— Another  in 
Cappadocia,  north-east  of  Cybistra.] 

CastalIvs  Fowa,  or  CastaiJa,  a  foua- 
Uin  of  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  mases.  The 
waters  of  this  fountain  were  cool  and  exoel- 
lent,  and  they  had  the  power  of  inspiring 
those  that  drank  of  them  with  the  true  fire 
of  poetry.    The  mosM  have  r^ccirad  the 
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»amam€  of  Castalides  from  this  foaDtain.— 
[  Another  in  Sjrim,  near  Daphne.  The  i 
ters  of  this  feuntain  were  beliered  to  give  a 
knoirledire  of  fatartty  to  those  who  drank 
them.  The  oracle  at  the  foantain  promised 
Adrian  (he  sapreme  power  when  he  was 
yet  in  a  private  station.  He  had  the  foun- 
tain shnt  op  with  stones  when  he  ascended 
the  throoe.]  F'lrg.  O.  S,  v.  29S.-^^ar  tial: 
7,ep.  11. 1.  i5,  ep.3. 

Castas£a,  a  fown  [of  Tliessaly,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelioo.]  Whence  the  nuee$ 
XimOtautE  received  their  name.    PHn .  4,  c.  9. 

Castbi^litm  BTKiiAPidRFM,  a  town  of  Bel> 

giom  on  the  Maese,  now  Ke$sel. Mori- 

tioruai,  new  Mount  Catsel  in  Flanders.—— 
Cattomm,  now  Hitte  CaueH, 

Castor  and  Pollitx,  were  twin  brothers. 
soDfl  of  Jupiter,  bj  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tynda- 
rus,  kiogr  ^  Sparta.  The  manner  of  their 
birth  is  oneonHnoD.  Japiter,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  Leda,  changed  faimt^If  into  a  beaa- 
ti/nl  swan,  and  desired  Venm  to  metamor- 
phose heitelf  into  an  eagle.  After  this  trans- 
IbrnatioB  the  goddeaa  panned  the  god  with 
apparent  foroetty,  and  Japiter.fled  forrelbge 
into  the  arms  of  Leda  who  was  bathing  in  the 
£«roCasu  Jupiter  took  advantage  of  his  si- 
tuation, and  nine  months  after,  L^a,  who  was 
alraaidy  pregnant,  brought  forth  two  egg?, 
firoB  one  of  wtdob  came  P(41  vx  and  Helena : 
and  fpom  the  other.  Castor  and  Clytemnestra. 
The  two  former  were  the  offipring  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  latter  were  believed  to  be  the  chil 
dran  of  Tyadams.  [This  story  of  the  e^g 
may  be  explained  as  follows :  The  women's 
apartments  in  the  Oreeian  houses  were  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  bnilding.  These  uo- 
per  roams  were  sometimes,  especially  at  La- 
iiiedamnn,  called  »«,  «ie,  oryrt^nsc,  which 
words,  beingr  di^tingniahed  only  by  the  accent, 
(the  oae  of  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  more  ancient  Greeks)  from  ^i^, 
^gf,  are  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
iable,  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  Helen  and 
Clytemnestra  were  bom  in  one  of  these 
upper  chambers .1  Some  suppose  that  Leda 
broogiit  forth  only  one  egg,  from  which  Caii- 
tor  and  PoUax  sprung.  Mercury,  immedi- 
atsly  after  tlittr  birth,  carried  the  two  bro 
then  to  Pallena,  where  they  were  educated  ; 
and  as  sooo  as  they  had  arrived  to  years  of 
mtmifty,  they  embarked  with  Jason  to  go  in 
qoast  of  the  golden  fleeoe.  In  this  expedition 
beth  behaved  with  superior  coitrage;  Pollux 
ooaqoered  and  slew  Amycus  in  the  combat 
ti  the  ceatiM,  and  was  ever  afler  reckoned 
the  god  and  patron  of  boxing  an)  wre^tlinsr. 
Castor  <&tingniBhed  himself  in  the  manage 
jaestof  horses.  The  brothers  cleared  the 
Heltaspont,  aadthe  neighbouring  seas,  from 
pirates^  after  their  return  from  Colchis ;  from 
which  eireomatance  they  have  been  alwavs 
decBwd  the  friends  of  navigation.  During  the 
Afgooaatic  expedition,  in  a  violent  storm,  two 
flamatof  fire  were  seen  to  play  round  the 
hsKbof  the  sons  of  Leda,  and  immediately 
the  tempest  ceased  and  the  sea  was  calmed 
Frna  tlus  ocoarrenee  their  power  to  protect 


sailors  has  been  more  firmly  credited,  and 
the  two  mentioned  fires,  which  are  very  com- 
mon in  storms,  have  since  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and  when  they 
both  appeared  it  was  a  sign  of  fair  weather ; 
but  if  only  one  was  seen  it  prognosticated 
storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was 
consequently  solicited.  Castor  and  Pollux 
made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  recover 
their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  carri- 
ed away ;  and  from  their  clemency  to  the 
conquered,  they  acquired  the  surname  of 
Anactii  or  benefactors.  They  were  initiated 
in  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  and  in 
those  of  Ceres  of  EUeusis.  They  were  invited 
to  a  feast  when  Lynceusand  Idas  were  going 
to  celebrate  their  marriage  with  Ph<et>e  and 

Talaira,  the  daughters  of  Lencippus,  who 
was  brother  to  Tyndarns.  Their  behaviour 
after  this  invitation  was  cruel .  They  became 
enamoured  of  th6  two  women  whose  nuptials 
they  were  to  celebrate,  and  resolved  to  carry 
them  away  and  marry  them.  This  violent 
steo  provoked  Lynceus  and  Idas;  a  battle 
ensued,  and  Castor  killed  Lynceus,  and  was 
killed  by  Idas.  Pollux  revenged  the  death 
of  his  brother  by  killing  Idas ;  and  as  he  was 
immortal,  and  tenderly  attached  to  his  bro- 
ther, he  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  him  to 
life,  or  to  be  deprived  himself  of  immortality. 
Jupiter  permitted  Castor  to  share  (he  immor- 
tality of  his  brother  ;  and  consequently,  as 
long  as  the  one  was  upon  earth,  so  long  was 
the  other  detained  in  the  infernal  regions,  and 
they  alternately  lived  and  died  every  day;  or, 
aiBcording  to  others,  every  six  months.    This 

ot  of  fraternal  love  Jupiter  rewarded  by  ma- 
king the  two  brothers  constellations  in  heaven, 
under  the  name  of  Gemtnt,  which  never  ap- 
peer  together,  but  when  one  rises  the  other 
tets,  ai^  so  on  alternately.  Castor  madb 
Tal  ira  mother  of  Anogoo,  and  Phoebe  had 
Mnesileus  by  Pollux.  They  received  divine 
honours  aAer  death,  and  were  generally  call- 
ed Dioscuri^  sons  of  Jupiter.  White  lambs 
wre  more  particularly  offered  on  their  altars, 
and  the  ancients  were  fond  of  swearing  by  the 
divinity  of  the  Dhseuri,  by  the  expressions  of 
JEdtpol  and  ^castw.  Among  the  ancients, 
and  especially  amons:  the  Romans,  there  pre- 
vailed many  public  reports,  at  differenttimes, 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance to  their  armies ;  and,  mounted  on 
white  steeds,  had  marched  at  the  head  ef 
their  troops,  and  furiously  attacked  the  ene- 
my. Their  surnames  were  many,  and  they 
were  generally  represented  mounted  oa  two 
white  horses,  armed  with  spears,  and  riding 
side  by  side,  with  their  head  covered  by  a 
bonnet,  on  whose  top  glittered  a  star.  OrtW. 
Met,  6,  V.  109  Fast,  5,  v.  701.  Am,  3,  el.  2, 
V.  64.— flj^n.  fab.  77  and  78.—  Homer. 
Hffmn,  in  Jov.  puer, — Eurip*  in  Helen, — Pluf, 
in  Tht$.--Virg,JEn,  6,  v.  121. — MattU.  Arg. 
2.— Lt».  %-^Dionys,  Hal,  6.— Jta/tn.  20, c. 3. 
^Horat.%  Sat.  1,  v,^.—Flor,  2,c.  12.— 
Cie.  dtJ^at.  D.  2,  c.  ^-^ApoWm,  l.—Apomtt. 
l,c.  8,9,1.  2,c.  4,1.  3,c.  IL— Paw.  3,c. 
24, 1.  4i  c.  3  and  27.— An  orator  of  Rhodes, 
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reUtod  to  king  DeioUrus.  He  wrote  two 
books  on  Baby  loo,  and  one  on  the  Nile. 

Camtila  ALEXAiroRi>  a  place  of  Egypt 
about  Pelusium.  Curl.  4,  c  7.— —Cornelia, 
a  maritime  town  of  Africa, between  Carthage 
nnd  Utioa.  [Here  Scipio  Africanui  Major 
first  encamped,  when  he  landed  in  Africa.] 
Jtfe/a,  1,  c  7.— ^Annibalit,  a  town  of  the 
Bratii,iiow^ec«Zta.— — Cyri,  a  country  of 
Cilicia,  where  Cyrus  encamped  when  he 

marched  against  Cr<B§as.    Curt.  3,  c  4. 

[From  the  winter-quarters  of  the  Romans, 
strongly  fortified  aooording  to  established  cus- 
tom, and  presenting  the  appearance  of  cities 
in  miniature,  many  towns  in  Europe  are  sap 
posed  to  have  ha4  their  origin ;  in  England 
particularly,  those  whose  nanes  end  in  cttter 
or  Chester.] 

CAtTdLo,  a  town  of  [Hispania  Bstioa,  on 
the  Bsetis,  west  of  Corduba,]  where  Annibal 
married  one  of  the  natives.  [Now  Cu/osm.] 
Plut.  in  3ert^IA9. 24,  o.  41.— //«/.  3,  r.  99 
and  391. 

Catabathmos,  a  great  declivity,  [whenee 
its  name*  KttT«C«da««,  separating  Cyrenaica 
from  Egypt.  It  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs, 
Akabel-omolom.  Some  anoient  writers,  and 
in  particular  Sallnst,  make  this  the  point  of 
separation  between  Asia  and  Africa.  There 
was  another  Catabathmos  in  the  Lybian 
Dome,  called  jNirvta,  as  this  was  styled  wuig- 
nu$.  It  lay  south-east  of  ParaDtenium.]  Sal- 
lutt.  Jug.  17  and  19.— P/tti.  5,  o.  5. 

Catadupa,  the  name  of  the  large  cataraets 
of  the  Nile,  whose  immense  noise  stons  the 
ears  of  travellers  for  a  short  space  of  time, 
and  totally  deprives  the  neighbouring  inha- 
bitants of  the  power  of  hearing.  Cic.  de 
Somn.  Sc^>'  6. 

Cataoogia,  festivals  in  hononr  of  Venus, 
celebrated  by  the  people  of  Eryx.  fntU  Ana- 
gogia. 

Catana,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  JItna,  founded  by  aoolony  from  Chal- 
cis  753  years  before  the  christian  era.  [Ui- 
ero,  king  of  Syracuse,  having  become  mas* 
ter  of  the  place,  transferred  the  former  inha- 
bitants to  Leontium,  and  settled  in  their  ter 
rilory  at  the  foot  of  iEtaa  5000  Peloponne- 
sians  and  5000  Syracusans.  The  name  of 
the  city  he  changed  to  iEtna.  After  his  death 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  SicuU,  and  wrested 
from  these  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  Catana 
who  bad  been  transplanted  to  Leontium.  The 
city  once  more  resumed  the  name  of  Catana. 
It  is  now  Catania.]  Ceres  had  here  a  tem- 
ple, in  which  none  bnt  women  were  permit- 
ted to  appear.  It  was  large  and  qpulent,  and 
it  is  rendered  remarkable  for  the  dreadful 
overthrows  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
from  iu  vicinity  to  £tna.  [From  Catania 
to  the  sammit  of  ^tna,i8  reckoned  SO  miles. 
It  is  now  a  flourishing  city,  and  its  trade,  par- 
tioitlarly  io  silks,  which  are  extensively  ma- 
Dufaotured  here,  is  very  considerable.  Popn- 
latioii,  50,000.]  Ferr.  4,  c.  53, 1. 6.  c.  84.— 
DM.  1 1  and  14,-^Strab.  6.— T^ii^itf.  6,  c.  3. 

Cataovia,  a  cenntry  abova  CiUda,  in 

Cappadoda.    C.  Nep.  in  Dai.  4.        •  I 
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Cataractks,  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  IfaU- 
ing  into  the  sea  near  Attalia.  It  deriTcd  its 
ancient  name  from  iti  impetuosity.]  Hew 
DotUroQUu 

Cathaia  or  CATHiEA,  [acountry  of  Asia, 
the  precise  situation  of  which  is  dovblM. 
Manaert  locates  it  north-east  of  the  MaUir  m 
the  vicinity  of  the  Hydrattes.  Thechittftowa 
was  Sangala.  Dioidorus  Sicnlas  calls  fta 
people  Catheri.  Thevenot  is  supposed  |p 
allude  to  their  descendants  under  the  nuam  of 
C«^,  that  is,  Ihe  Kuttry  irike,  or  Ri^'pmU] 

L.  SsaouTS  CatIjJva,  [a  noble  iloMi% 
of  patrician  rank,  and  the  last  of  the  gMs 
Sergia.  He  appears  to  have  been  boio  ia 
poverty,  which  accounts  for  the  names  of  fels 
parents  not  having  been  transmitted.  Ut 
cruelty  of  his  disposition,  his  undamitnd  le- 
solution,  and  the  depravity  of  his  morals,  il-> 
ted  him  for  acting  a  distii^^uiahed  part  in  Iht 
turbulent  and  bloody  period  in  which  Im  liv- 
ed. He  embraced  the  interest  of  S99n,ii 
whose  army  he  held  the  office  of  oMNtlib 
That  monster  in  his  victory  had  in  C§JSt/m 
an  able  coa4iutor,  whose  heart  knew  no  q^^ 
pathy,  andhis^wdnessno  bonnda.  H^m* 
joiced  in  the  carnage  and  plunder  of  thn  pi»> 
scribed,  and  revenged  some  previous  vti^p 
by  butchering  the  citizens  with  hie  om 
hands.  In  the  civil  war  he  caused  the  d^ 
of  his  own  brother,  and  afterwards^  at 
request  of  his  murderer,  inserted  his  j 
as  if  alive,  in  the  list  of  those  whom  ByOi, 
had  proscribed.  Public  opinion  charged  bun 
with  the  deathof  hissister'shasband,(i.C9- 
cilius,  a  Roman  knight,  of  no  party,  who  was 
peaceiful  both  from  age  and  natnnd  taoUBa^ 
tien.  By  these  and  other  similAr  aets  ho  lo- 
commended  himself  to  Bylla,  who  appoHM 
him  praetor,  B.  C.  68,  and  the  next  yenr  hm 
obtained  Africa  for  bis  province  whasa  kh 
rapacity  and  cruelty  knew  an  bonods.  Wm, 
this  he  was  accused  on  his  retnm  to  Skmm% 
but  was  saved  by  bribery.  Sunk  at  lakia 
infiimy,  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  io  mm^ 
aacre  the  higher  classes,  set  ire  to  tho  oi|p« 
and  seiae  the  supreme  authority.]  This  m^ 
spiracy  was  timely  discovered  by  the  oaiml 
Cicero,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  WKW^km  I 
and  Catiline,  after  he  had  declared  hta  in- 
tentions in  the  full  senate,  and  atte«|iii 
to  vindicate  himself  retired  into  E^a^ta^ 
where  his  partisans  were  assembli«g  am  w^ 
my ;  Cicero  at  Rome  punished  the  « 
ed  conspirators.  [  Antonius,  the  other  4 
originally  an  acoomplioe  in  the  ceosf 
but  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the 
the  state  by  Cicero,  pursoed  the  ' 
with  an  army.  Upon  overtaking  theaa^  \ 
daring  to  fooe  Catiline  himself;  he  fn^giiai  m 
fit  of  the  gout,  and  consigned  bis  amj  l»Mi 
lieutenant  Petreius,  who  attacked  CatilJblih 
ill-disciplined  troops  and  rooted  thena.  [ikm 
battle  was  fought  near  Pistoria,  an  £Cr«ii^) 
Catiline  was  killed  in  the  engagem  ' 
ly  fighting,  about  the  middle  of  J 
B.  C.  63.  SaUuti  has  written  an  i 
the  conspiracy.    Ctc.  in  CatH^^F^* 

8,  v.  669.  ^-^lyiii^KUuy  ^^v^Y^^L^ 
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CATtL.i«V8  or  Catilus,  a  son  of  Ainphi«< 
nos,  who  caiBo  to  Italy  with  his  brothers 
Atfms  [and  Tibanins,  where  the  latter  foand- 
ed  the  towD  ofTibnr.]  Horai.  1,  od.  18,  v.  2. 
M.  Catius,  an  epicurean  philosopher  of  In- 
sattria,  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  four  books,  on 
tlM  natore  of  things,  and  the  iummttm  bo- 
nmm,  and  an  accoaot  of  the  doctrine  and  te- 
nets of  £piearas.  But  as  be  was  not  a  sound 
or  fiuthful  follower  of  the  epicurean  philoso- 
plij,  he  has  been  ridiculed  by  Horal.  2,  Sai. 
4.'-'<immhL  10.  c.  I. 

CatOv  a  soroame  of  the  Poroian  family, 
rendared  iHimrioos  by.  M.  Porcius  Calo,  a 
celebrated  Roanan*  afterwards  called  Cemo- 
riMM^  from  hk  hA¥Ji%  exercised  the  office  of 
oeator.  He  roae  to  all  the  honours  of  the 
etata,  and  the  first  battle  he  ever  saw  was 
agaiiMt  Amubal,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
where  he  behaved  with  uncommon  valour. 
Jo  hit  quastonbip,  nnder  Africenus  against 
CarthBgei»  and  in  his  expedition  in  Spain 
mgumU  the  CeltibenaDs,  and  in  Greece,  he  dis* 
played  eqaal  prooG  of  his  courage  and  pru- 
deace.  [He  it  said  to  have  served  also  in  the 
itlaad  ei  Sardinia,  and  to  have  brought  from 
thanoa  to  Eeme  the  poet  Ennius,  who  was 
amt  of  the  Cate.l>rian  auxiliaries  attached  to 
IheRooan  aroiy.  vid,  Ennius.]  He  was 
rasMrkable  for  his  love  of  temperance;  he 
never  drank  but  water,  and  was  always  sa- 
tisfied with  whatever  meats  were  laid  upon 
hit  table  by  hit  servants,  whom  he  never  re- 
proved with  an  angry  word.  Daring  his  oen- 
senhip,  which  he  obtained,  though  he  had 
made  many  dedaratioBs  of  his  future  severi- 
ty if  ever  in  office,  be  behaved  with  the  great- 
est rifour  and  impartiality,  showed  himself  an 
eDCBiy  te  all  loxory  and  dissipation,  and  even 
aoeted  his  oolleagae  of  embezzling  the  pub- 
lie  BHuey.  He  i*  fomout  for  the  great  oppo- 
ntioQ  whieb  he  made  against  the  introduction 
of  the  tear  arts  of  Greece  into  Italy,  and  his 
treatmeat  of  Caraeades  is  well  known.  This 
preiodice  arose  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  laamiag  and  Ivzury  of  Athens  would  de- 
stroy the  valour  and  simplicity  of  the  Roman 
peopit ;  and  he  often  observed  to  his  son,  that 
the  RoiBans  would  be  certainly  mined  when- 
ever they  began  to  Im  infected  with  Greek. 
It  spears,  however,  that  he  changed  his 
opinioBv  and  made  himself  remarkable  for  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  which  he  acquired  in 
his  old  age.  He  himself  educated  his  son, 
aad  inslrocted  him  in  writing  and  grammar. 
Be  tMight  him  dexterously  to  throw  the  ja- 
v^n,  aad  inored  him  to  the  labours  of  the 
&ld,and  to  bear  cold  and  heat  with  the 
same  iadiierenee«  and  to  swim  across  the 
most  rapid  rivers  with  ease  and  boldness.  He 
was  anrvermlly  deemed  so  strict  in  his  mo- 
raki  thai  Virgil  makes  him  one  of  the  judges 
of  beB.  He  repented  only  of  three  things 
daiiBg  fait  life;  to  have  gone  by  sea  when  he 
<=**>M  S^  ^  land,  to  have  passed  a  day  inac- 
tive^ aad  to  have  told  a  secret  to  his  wifo.  A 
statae  was  raited  to  bis  memory,  and  he  dis 
tingnshed  himsrif  as  much  for  his  know- 
le^  of  afpricoltnre  at  his  political  lifo.  In 
X 


Cicero's  age  there  were  150  orations  of  his, 
besides  letters,  and  a  celebrated  work  called 
OrigineMf  of  which  the  first  book  gave  a 
history  of  the  Roman  monarch ;  the  second 
and  third  an  account  of  the  neighbouring  ci- 
ties of  Italy  ;  the  fouKh  a  detail  of  the  first, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  and 
in  the  others,  the  Roman  history  was  brought 
down  to  the  war  of  the  Lusitanians  carried 
on  by  Ser.  Galba.  Some  fragments  of  the 
Origines  remain,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
supposititious.  Cato's  treatise,  Ds/ie  ruiticd^ 
was  edited  by  Aotoo.  Popma,  8vo.  Ant.  Plant. 
1590 ;  but  the  best  edition  of  Cato,  kc.  is 
Gesner's,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735.  Cato  died 
in  an  extreme  old  age,  about  150  B.  C. ;  and 
Cicero,  to  show  his  respect  for  him,  has  in- 
troduced him  10  his  treatise  on  old  age  as  the 
principal  character.  P/tn.  7,  c.  14.  Pluiarch 
&  C.  Nepos  have  written  an  account  of  his 
life.  Ci€.  Acad,  k  de  Scneci,  kc. Mar- 
cus, the  son  of  the  censor,  married  the  dau^- 
ter  of  P.  iEmylius.  He  lost  bis  sword  m  a 
battle,  and  though  wounded  and  tired,  he 
went  to  bis  Abends,  and,  with  their  assistance, 
renewed  the  battle  and  recovered  bis  sword. 

Plui.  in  Cat. Marcus,  surnamed  Utteeri' 

tii^  from  his  deuth  at  Utica,  was  great  grand- 
son to  the  censor  of  the  same  name.  The 
early  virtues  that  appeared  in  his  childhood 
seemed  to  promise  a  great  man;  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  earnestly  asked  his  pre- 
ceptor for  a  sword  to  stab  the  tyrant  Sylla. 
He  was  austere  in  hit  morals,  and  a  strict 
follower  of  the  tenets  of  the  stoics  ;  he  was 
careless  of  his  dress,  often  appeared  bare- 
footed in  public,  and  never  travelled  but  on 
foot.  He  was  such  a  lover  of  discipline,  that 
in  whatever  office  he  was  employed  he  al- 
ways reformed  its  abuses,  and  restored  the 
ancient  regulations.  When  he  was  set  over 
the  troops  m  the  capacity  of  a  commander, 
bis  removal  was  universally  lamented,  and 
deemed  almost  a  public  loss  by  his  afiection- 
ate  soldiers.  His  fondness  for  candour  was 
so  great,  that  the  veracity  of  Cato  became 
proverbial.  In  his  visits  to  his  firiends,  he 
wished  to  give  as  little  molestation  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  the  importuning  civilities  of  king 
Dejotarus  so  displeased  him  when  he  was  at 
his  court,  that  he  hastened  awav  from  his 
presence.  He  was  very  jealous  of  the  safety 
and  liberty  of  the  republic,  and  watched  cart- 
fully  over  the  conduct  of  Pompey,  whose 
power  and  influence  were  great.  He  often 
expressed  hb  dislike  to  serve  the  office  of  a 
tribune ;  but  when  he  saw  a  man  of  cor- 
rupted principles  apply  for  it  he  offsred 
himself  a  candidate  to  oppose  him,  and  ob- 
tained the  tribuneship.  In  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  he  supported  Cicero,  and  was  the 
chic/  caasa  that  ihe  conspirators  Ivere  capi- 
tally punished.  When  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  were  decreed  for  Are  years  to  Castar, 
Cato  observed  to  the  senators,  that  they  had 
introduced  a  tyrant  into  the  oapitol.  He  waa 
sent  to  Cyprus  against  Ptolemy,  who  had  re- 
belled, by  his  enemies,  who  hoped  that  ^e 
difficulty  of  the  expedition  would  injure  his 
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MpoUiioD.  But  hit  pradenoe  extricated 
him  from  every  danger.  Ptolemy  submitted; 
and  after  a  successful  campaign,  Cato  was 
teceiFed  at  Rome  with  the  most  distiDgnish- 
ing  honours,  which  he,  however,  mmlestly 
dcttUned.  When  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed  between  Csesar,  Pompey,  and  Cras- 
sus,  Cato  opposed  them  with  aU  his  might, 
and  with  an  independent  spirit  foretold  to 
the  Roman  people  all  the  misfortunes  which 
soon  after  followed.  After  repeated  appli- 
cations  he  was  made  pretor,  but  he  seemed 
rather  to  disgrace  than  support  the  dignity  of 
that  office,  by  the  meanness  of  his  dress.  He 
applied  for  the  consulshipj  but  oouM  never 
oDtain  it.  When  Csesar  bad  passed  the  Ru 
bicon,  Cato  adrised  the  Roman  senate  to  de- 
liver the  care  of  the  republic  into  the  hands 
of  Pompey ;  and  when  his  advice  had  been 
compliwl  with,  he  followed  him  with  his  son 
to  C^frraohium,  where,  after  a  small  victory 
there,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
ammonitioa  and  of  15  cohorts.  After  the 
battle  of  Pbarsalia,  Cato  took  the  command 
oftheCorcyrean  fleet;  and  when  he  heard 
of  Pompey's  death  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he 
traversed  the  deserts  of  Libya  to  Join  him 
■elf  to  Scipio.  He  reftised  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Africa,  a  circumstance 
of  which  he  afterwards  repented.  When 
So^  had  been  defeated,  pokly  Ibr  not  pay- 
ing  rM;ard  to  Cato*s  adviee,  Cato  fortified 
himself  In  Utica,  but,  however,  not  with  the 
intentions  of  supporting  a  siege.  When  Cc- 
tar  approached  near  the  city,  Cato  disdained 
to  fly,  and  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  con 
queror's  hands,  he  stabbed  himself,  after  he 
had  read  Plato's  treatise  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  B.  C.  46*  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  first  married  Attilia,  a  woman 
whoee  licentious  conduct  obliged  him  to  di- 
vorce her.  Afterwards  he  united  himaelf  to 
Martia,  daughUr  of  Philip.  Hortonsius,  his 
friend,  wished  to  raise  children  by  Martia, 
aad  therefore  obtained  her  from  Cato.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Horteniius,  Cato  took  her 
again.  Thb  conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the 
Romans,  who  observed  that  Martia  had  en- 
tered the  house  of  Hortensius  very  poor,  but 
returned  to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with 
treasures.    It  was  observed  that  Cato  always 

Speared  in  mourning,  and  never  laid  himself 
wn  at  his  meals  after  the  defeat  of  Pom 
pey,  but  always  sat  down,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  Romans,  as  if  depressed  with 
the  recollection  that  the  supporters  of  repub- 
lican liberty  were  decaying.  Pluiareh  has 
written  an  account  of  his  life.  Lucan,  1,  v. 
Ite,  kc^-Fal.  Max,  2,  c.  lO^^Horat,  a,  od. 

21 — Virg.  JEru  6,  v.  841, 1.  8,  v.  670. A 

aoB  of  Cato  of  UUca,  who  was  killed  in  a 
battle,  after  he  had  acquired  much  honoor 
F/til.  in  Cef . 

Catti,  [apowerftd  nation  of  Germany, 
loothoftheCheratei.  Csssar  calls  them  Sue 
7'L-J^^"'^^  wtriikepeopK  andthdr 
iBftatry  was  reekoned  the  best  in  Germany. 
Afcrtrwi  of  the  Catti,  cOled  CasteUom,  stUI 
^fmn  thtMBtof  CMse4bttt  their  QMitBl 
1««  ^^ 


Mattium,  is  Marpurg.]    Tacit,  ,4nn.  13,  v* 
57. 

Catullus,  C.  or  Q.  Valebivs,  a  poet  of 
Verona,  whose  compositions,  elegant  and 
simple,  are  the  ofispring  of  a  luxuriant  ima- 
gination. He  was  acquainted  with  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  his  age,  and  directed 
his  satire  against  Cesar,  whose  only  revenge 

IS  to  invite  the  poet,  and  hospitably  enter- 
tain him  as  usual  at  bis  table.  Catullus  was 
the  first  Roman  who  imitated  with  auccen 
the  Greek  writers,  and  introduced  their  nua- 
l>ers  among  the  Latins.  Though  the  pe^ 
of  the  poet  are  occasionally  disfigured  with 
licentious  expressions,  the  whole  is  wnttea 
with  great  purity  of  style.  Catullus  died  ia 
the  46th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  40.  The  best 
editioos  of  his  works,  are,  that  of  Vulpins, 
4to.  Patavii,  1737,  that  of  Barbou,  Itmo. 
Paris,  r754,  [and  that  of  Doering,  Lips.  1786- 
9?,  2  vols.  8vo.]  '  Martial.  1,  ep.  62.-^rti<. 
Trist.  2,  V.  4S7.  • 

Q.  LuTATius  Catulvs,  [a  ^miAaval 
ojmmander,  famous  for  his  victory  over  the 
fleet  of  the  Carthagiuians*  consisting  of  400 
sail,  ofi*  the  JExatti  iraulm ;  40  of  the  Car* 
thaginian  vessds  were  sunk,  70  taken,  and 
the  remainder  dispersed.  This  celebrated 
victory  put  an  end  to  thefirst  Punic  war.] — — 
An  orator,  distmguished  also  as  a  writer  oif  epi- 
grams, and  for  the  polished  style  of  his  cem- 
positions.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  tame  with 
the  colleague  of  Marius,  when  a  consul  the 
foot  th  time ;  and  he  shared  with  bim  the 
triumph  over  the  Cimbri.  He  was,  by  his 
coUeiigue^  order,  suflbcated  <in  a  room  filled 
with  the  smoke  of  burning  cods.  LMcan,  9, 
T.  174.— P/w/.  in  Mario, 

CaturIoxs,  a  people  of  Garni,  now  Glbr- 
ges^  near  the  source  of  the  Durance,  [at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps.]  Ce«.  B.  Q.  1,  c 
10.— P«n.  3,  c.  20. 

CAVAREg,a  people  of  Gaul,  who  iahabitrf 
the  present  province  of  Comtai  in  Provea ce. 

CAUCA8t78,  [the  name  of  the  higbnt  and 
most  extensive  range  of  mountaiae  in  the 
northern  part  of  Asia,  and  which  the  aiwieati 
erroneously  considered  as  a  continsatien  of 
the  chain  of  Taurus.  According  to  Strabo, 
it  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Coflpimi 
sea.  It  divided  Albania  and  Iberia  towaHs 
the  south,  from  the  level  country  of  the  9ar- 
matae  on  the  north.  The  inhabitants  of  tfiese 
mountains  formed,  according  to  some  70,  and 
according  to  others  300  different 
who  spoke  various  languages  and  lired 
a  savage  state,  l^he  breadth  of  thia  ' 
according  to  the  best  Russian  antborsCiesi 
it  about  400  miles  between  the  moothi  ef 
the  Don  and  JiTooma ;  about  766  botwocn 
the  straits  of  Cqffa  and  the  peninsula -of  M- 
therons  and  about  350  between  tho  advlbs 
of  thePAaMsandtheoityofl>er6efiA.  TIm 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Caocasut,  ao  cele- 
brated in  history  and  poctry,n  not  unsad 
upon ;  the  most  probable  opinion  ia,  ttmn  it 
it  a  compoMd  oi  a  Fenian  word  CiiiOp  s%- 
nifyinf'<  a  mountain,"  and  a  Soythina  woid 
C4M-PI,  that  is,  •^awhitemonotatn.^     nis 

uiymzeu  uy  -n^j  v_/ v_^pt  ln^ 
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ofMuoo  b  rapported  by  a  {MtMge  of  Ermtoa- 
IkMnet,  ifbtrs  be  ioformt  ut  that  tbe  natives 
of  Caacasus  called  it  Caspiot.  Pliny,  how  • 
•Tar,  etatet  that  tbe  natire  name  was  Grau- 
emens,  whieb  maj  be  considered  as  Gothic. 
The  range  of  Caacasns  cannot  be  oompar^ 
with  tbe  Alps  in  point  of  eleration,  though 
in  reeemblanoe  it  may,  as  the  middle  of  the 
chain  is  covered  with  glaciers,  or  white  with 
eternal  snows.  The  higbest  snmmit  is  only 
5900  (ttet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Tbe  two  prineipal  passages  of  Caucasus  are 
mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name 
of  the  Caocasian  and  Albanian  gates.  The 
first  is  tbe  defile  which  leads  from  Motdok  to 
TV/Ks.  It  is  the  narrow  valley  of  four  days 
jooroey  «where,  according  to  Strabo,  the  river 
Aracon,  now  called  Arahtu  flows.  It  is, 
Fliny  calls  it,  an  enormons  work  of  nature, 
whieb  has  cot  oat  a  long  opening  among  the 
roebs,  whieb  an  iron  gate  would  be  almost 
soffietet  to  close.  It  is  by  this  passage  that 
the  barbarians  of  the  north  threatened  both 
tbe  Roman  and  tbe  Persian  empire.  It  is  now 
called  DvieL  The  Albanian  pass  of  the  an- 
cients was,  according  to  common  opinion,  the 
passofjDerientfalon^  the  Caspian  Set.  Later 
and  better  antbonties .  sanction  tbe  belief, 
however,  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  Sar- 
■atisn  pass,  and  coinrides  with  a  defile  pass- 
ing through  the  t^ritory  of  Ooma-khan^  along 
the  iraotier  of  DagheMtan^  and  then  travers- 
ing tbe  dietriet  of  KagtMon^Mrie.  Malte- 
Bnu.  Geogr.  Vol.  2,  p.  ^,  ef  uqq.'\  Prome- 
thevs  wia  tied  oo  the  top  of  Caocasus  by  Ju- 
piier,  and  cootinnaDy  devoured  by  vnltures, 
mooordioi;  to  ancient  authors.  Plin.  6,  c  1 1 . — 
Sirmk.  ll^B;Bredbl.4,c.203,&c — Virg.  Eel 
%  O.2,v.440.«Cn.  4,v.386.— F/oc.  6,  v.  166. 
CAVCdVBS,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  ori 
ginally  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  or  of  Scjrthia 
aoeording  to  some  accoonts.  Some  of  them 
made  a  settlement  near  DymK  in  Elis.  Hero- 
dU.  \ykD^^^8&ab.  8,  Sic. 

Cavdi  and  Cavoivii,  a  town  of  the  Sam- 
nitesy  near  wfaidi,  in  a  place  called  Cauiintt 
Furtm^  [orySncces,]  tbe  Roman  army  under 
T.  FeCiinos  Calvinos  and  Sp.  Postbumius 
was  oU^ed  to  sarrender  to  tbe  Samnites,  and 
pass  andbr  the  yoke  with  the  greatest  dis- 
grace.    Ia9.  9,  c*  1,  ltc« — Luean.  2,  v.  138. 

CAn.ovUt  or  Caulon,  a  town  of  Italy  in 
the  eonntry  of  the  Brutii,  founded  by  a  colo 
ay  of  Aobsaas,  and  destn^ed  by  Dionysius 
tbeelder«  aboat  400  B.  C.  Its  inhabitanU 
were  transported  by  him  into  Sicily.  It  'lay 
above  Ibe  Locri  Epixephyrii,  on  the  eastern 
ooait.]  Pmu.  fi,  c.  3. — Vtrg.  JKn.  3,  v.  553. 
CAUjrvs,  a  son  of  Miletus  and  Cyane.  He 
was  pamionately  fond  of,  or,  according  to 
oCherSt  be  was  tmiderly  beloved  by,  his  sister 
Byblis,  and  to  avoid  an  incestnoos  commercoi 
he  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city 
edled  bj  his  own  name,  vid,  Byblis.    Ond* 

MmL  9«  frb.  11 A  city  of  Caria,  [at  the 

foot  (oi  moont  Tarbelus,  west  of  the  Sinus 
Otacas.  The  air  was  proverbially  unheal- 
thy in  summer  and  autumn,  by  reason  of  the 
«<trtBM  bent,  and  the  evil  was  inor^aitd  by 


the  abundanoe  of  its  fruits.  The  figs  of  this 
place  were  fiunous.]  Cie.  de  Dw.  2,  c.  4.— 
Strab.  U.^Herodot.  1,  c.  176. 

Cavros,  [another  name  for  Androe.  vstf, 
Andros.]    Am.  4,  c.  12. 

CAunv8,[or  Cokus,  in  Greek  Argette^. 
the  west-north-west  wind.] 

Cat 8TXR,  or  CAfsmus,  a  river  of  Lydia^ 
falling  into  the  iBgean  sea  near  Ephesas.  Ao« 
cording  to  the  poets,  the  banks  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  river  were  generally  &h 
qnented  by  swans.  [In  its  course  it  flowed 
through  a  marsh,  called  the  Asian  marsh, 
much  frequented  by  water-ibwl,  and  men- 
Uoned  by  Homer  and  VirgiL  The  Cayster 
is  now  called  Kitchik^inder^  or  little  M«an. 
der,  from  its  wanderin^^  course.]  Owid,  Met, 
2,  V.  268, 1. 5,  V.  S86,~-Biari.  1,  ep.  64^— Ho- 
mer. //.  »,  V.  461.— rir^.  G.  1,  r.  384. 

Cea  or  Ceo8,  an  island  near  Eubcea,  call- 
ed also  Cos.    vid.  Cos. 

CxBA,  now  Cevot  a  town  of  modem  Pied- 
mont, famous  for  cheese.    PHn,  1 1 ,  c  42. 

CsBENirA,  mountains,  now  the  Cevennett 
separating  the  Averni  from  the  Helvii,  ex* 
tending  from  tbe  Garonne  to  the  Rhone.  Ccri. 
B.  0. 7,  r.  8.— JIfeto,  2,  c.  5. 

Cssas,  a  Theban  philosopher,  one  of  the 
difioiples  of  Socrates,  B.  C.  405.  He  attended 
his  learned  preceptor  in  his  lastmomentf. 
and  distinguished  himtelf  by  three  dialogues 
that  he  wrote  ;  but  more  particularly  by  his 
beaatiiol  picture  of  human  life,  delineated 
with  aocnraoy  of  ju€U;ment,and  great  splen- 
dour of  sentiment  Little  is  known  of  the 
character  of  Cebes  from  history.  Plato  men- 
tions him  once^  and  Xen<^hon  the  same,  but 
both  in  a  manner  which  conveys  most  fuUy 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  tbe  purity*  of 
his  morals.  The  best  editions  of  Cebes  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  1689  ;  and  [that  of 
Schweii^euser,  Lips.  1798,  8vo.  appended 
to  his  edition  of  Epictetus.] 

CianiNiA,  a  country  of  Trees  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  called  after  the  river 
CebrenuSf  which  is  in  the  neu;hb0nrhood. 
(Enone,  the  daughter  of  the  Cebrenns,  re- 
ceived the  patronymic  of  Cdntnis*  Ovid* 
Met,  1 1,  V.  769.-5/0/.  1,  Syh.  5,  v.  21. 

Cbbuvs,  now  Zebrist  »  river  falling  into 
the  Danube,  and  dividing  Lower  from  Up- 
per  McBsia.    [It  is  soath-east  of  Ratiaria.] 

Cbcidas,  an  ancient  dithyrambtc  poet. 

CscivA,  a  river  near  Volaterra  in  Etm* 
ria ;  [at  its  mouth  were  the  Vnda  Volater. 
rana.t   .nfe/a,2,  c.  4. 

A.CcGiHA,  a  Roman  knight  in  the  in- 
terest of  Pompey,  who  used  to  breed  ap 
young  swallows  and  send  them  to  carry  news 
to  his  friends  as  mesfeagers.  He  wa»  a  par- 
ticular friend  of ,  Cicero,  with  wbooi  he  oor- 
responded.  Borne  of  his  letters  are  still  ex- 
tant in  Cicero.  PHn.  10,  c  24.— Cie.  16^  ep. 
66.  0>«/.29. 

CbceopIa,  the  original  niae  of  Atheni, 

in  honour  of  Cecrope,  its  first  foonder.    The 

ancients  often  use  this  word  for  Attica,  and 

the  Athenians  are  often  ealled  Cewopidss^ 

Virg.  JEn. »,  t.  21.— Oeirf.  »hl\^^'  «7K 
T68  c> 
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Ftul,  %  T.  81.— IfMCOn.  3,  ▼.  306.— P/tn.  7,c. 
56.— Cfl/«//.62,t9.— Jiiv.  «,T.  186. 

CxcRdpjDiB,  ao  anoient  name  of  the  Atbe- 
niaua,  more  particularly  applied  to  those  who 
w6re  descended  from  Cecrops  the  foaoder  of 
AtheoB.  The  honourable  name  of  Cecropi- 
ds  was  often  conferred  as  a  reward  for  some 
virtuous  action  in  the  field  ol  battle.  Ftrg. 
JEn.  6,  V  21.— Optrf.  7,  Met,  671. 

Cbcropb,  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egjpt,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Attica  about  1556  years  be- 
fore the  christian  era,  and  reigned  Aver  part 
of  the  country  which  was  called  from  him 
Cecropia.  He  softened  and  polished  the 
rude  and  uncultivated  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  drew  them  from  the  country  to  in- 
habit  twelve  small  villages  which  b^  had 
founded.  He  gave  them  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  introduced  among  them  the  wor- 
ship of  those  deities  which  were  held  in  ado- 
ration in  Egypt.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Acteus  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was  deemed 
the  first  founder  of  Athens.  He  taught  his 
subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  instructed 
tbem  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the  watchful 
patroness  of  their  city.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
the  first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter  in 
Greece,  and  ofiereil  him  sacrifices.  After  a 
reign  of  50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  neW' 
ly  formed  kingdom,  and  in  polishing  the  man- 
ners of  his  subjects.  Cecrops  died,  leaving 
three  daughters,  Aglaurot,  Herse,  and  Pan- 
drosia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  a  na- 
tive of  the  country.  Some  time  after,  The- 
seus, one  of  his  successors  on  the  throne, 
formed  the  twelve  villages  which  he  had  es- 
tablished into  one  city,  to  which  the  name  of 
Athens  was  given,  (vid,  Athens.)  Some 
authors  have  described  Cecrops  as  a  monster, 
half  a  man  and  half  a  serpent;  and  this  fable 
is  eacplained  by  the  recollection  that  he  was 
master  of  two  languages,  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian ;  or  that  he  had  the  command  over 
two  countries,  Egypt  and  Greece.  Others 
explain  it  by  an  allusion  to  the  regulatioos 
which  Cecrops  made  amongst  the  inhabitants 
concerning  marriage  and  the  union  of  the  two 
sexes.  Paw,  1,  c.  5.—Strab.  9.— Jto/tn.  2, 
c  e.-'Herodot,  8,  c.  4A,'~ApoUod.  3,o.  14 — 

Choid.  Met,  11,  v.  561.— Hj/gtn.  fab.  166. 

The  second  of  that  name,  was  the  seventh 
king  of  Athens,  and  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ereohtheos.  He  married  Metiadusa,  the 
sister  of  D«dalus,  by  whom  he  had  Pandion. 
He  reigned  forty  years,  and  died  1307  B.  C. 
AppUod,  8, 0. 15.— Poia.  1,  c.  5. 

Cbdrbatib,  the  name  of  Diana  among  the 

Orchomenians,  because  her  images  were  hung 

on  lofty  cedars. 

Cjbi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Cea. 

CixJLddb,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  [falling  into 

the  Alpheus.1    Pau»,  8,  c.  38. An  island 

9f  the  Adriatic  sea.    Mela,  3,  c.  1. 

CxuBBA,  or  Celxvx,  [a  ci^y  of  Phrygia, 
in  the  tonth-west,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Manyii*  This  was  a  small  river  which  flows 
into  the  Msander,  and  which,  according  te 
Xen^phoD,  was  named  after  Marsyas,  whom 
Apollo  cs^ioed  to  be  flayed  aHve,  and  whose 
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ikin  he  hung  in  the  cave  Where  the  river 
rises.  Cyrus  the  younger  had  a  palaee  tius«, 
with  a  park  filled  with  wild  beasts,  where  he 
exercised  himself  in  hunting.  Within  the 
enclosure  of  this  palace  rose  the  Mteender, 
and  flowed  through  the  park ;  the  Maisyas 
rose  in  the  market-plaoe.  At  the  sovroei  of 
the  latter,  Xerxes,  after  his  return  £noa 
Greece,  built  a  palace  and  citadel.  The  in- 
habitants of  Celsoe  were  in  after  days  cttt^ 
ried  ofi*  by  Antiochus  Soter .  to  the  city  of 
Apamea,  founded  by  him  a  few  milce  to  the 
south-east,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Matayas 
and  Meander.]  Slrab,  12— I^v.Sd,  c  1&— 
Xenoph,  Anab,  1* 

CsLJsao,  one  of  the  harpies,  daughter  of 
Neptuoe  and  Terra.     Firg,  'JEn.  3,  t.  S45. 

CxLKiA  and  CsLA,  a  tows  of  Norieoai, 
[now  CiUei,]    Plin.  3,c.  24. 

Celeitdru,  a  colony  of  the  Samismi  inCi- 
licia  n  rachea,  south-west  of  Seleueia*  It  ia 
now  Kelnar.] 

CxLXKius,  a  Cimmerian,  who  first  t^g^ 
bow  persons  guilty  of  murder  might  be  ex- 
piated.   Flacc,  3,  V.  406. 

Ckleitiia,  or  Celjknai  a  town  of  Com* 
pania  where  Juno  was  worshif^ped.  Vtrg. 
Mn.  7,  V.  739. 

CblSR,  a  man  who  with  Severus  mader- 
took  to  rebuild  Nero's  palace  after  the  b«m- 
ing  of  Rome.  TacU.  Ann,  16,  o.  42.  '  A 
man  called  Fabius,  who  killed  Remua  wh«n 
he  leaped  over  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  order 
of  Romulus.  Ovid.  FasLA,Y,^13n.-~Fiui,  in 

Romul, Metius,  a  noble  youth  to  wkom 

Statins  dedicated  a  poem. 
CsLfiRKS,  [vid.  Equites.1 
Cel£trum ,  a  town  of  Maoedoiiia«  [north- 
east of  Berasa,  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  river 
Astrsus.    Under  the  Greek  empire  it  was 
called  Castoria.]    Lit,  31,  c  40. 

CsLfius,  a  king  of  Eleasia,  &ther  to  Trip> 
tolemus  by  Metanira.  He  gave  a  kind  re- 
ception to  Ceres,  who  taught  hit  son  the  oal- 
tivation  of  the  earth,  (vid.  Triptol«m».) 
His  rustic  dress  became  a  proverb.  The  in- 
vention ot  several  agricultural  inatmaeats 
made  of  osiers  is  attributed  to  hhoa.  Ovid- 
Fast.  4,  V.  508, 1.  5,  v.  296.— r*^  G.  U  v. 
\65,^Apollod'  1,  c.  5.— Pouf.  1,  c.  14.— *-A 
king  of  Cephallenia. 

CxLMug,  a  man  who  nursed  Jnpitttr,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was 
changed  into  a  magnet  stone  (or  layief  'that 
Jupiter  was  mortal.    Ovid.  Met,  4,  t.  281« 

Cblsus,  an  epicurean  philosopher  ia  the 
second  century,  to  whom  Lneian  dedioetetl 
one  of  his  compositions.  He  wrote  a  tralif 
against  the  christians,  to  which  an  aaawer 
was  returned  by  Origan.— Cora,  fa phya- 
cian,  bom  at  Rome  or  Verona.  He  cMh 
from  the  Patrician  family  of  the  Corneliiftead 
flourished  under  Augustus,  Tiberias  aa4 
Caligula.  He  was  styled  the  Hippooralai  ^ 
the  Latins.  He  wrote  on  rbetone,  SH^ 
cine,  military  tactics,  and  agiioalture*  a*^ 
seems  to  have  understood  all  theae  aoiaaow 
perfectly.  Of  the  eight  books  of  CdiV 
which  remai%H^,^^QrJ[;^atof  iaterssl 
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nalsdiet ;'  the  5th  and  6(h  of  external ;  and 
tiM  7ih  aiid  8tb  of  leeh  dneasea  aa  come  un- 
der tbe  eognisanoe  of  the  sai^eon.  The 
worka  of  Cdiio  are  ralaable,  not  onlj  on  ac- 
cottot  of  the  parity  of  tbe  language,  but  also 
for  tbe  csceUence  of  tbe  precepts  which  they 
coBtain.]  The  best  editions  of  Celsus  dt  m*- 
dmmd  are  tbe  8to.  L.  Bat.  1746,  and  that  of 

Vellart,  12mo.  Paris  apud  Didot,  1772. 

Albiiiovaniia»  a  friend  of  Horace,  warned 
agaiMt  plBgiArisms,  1,  ep.  3,  t.  15,  and  plea- 
saatty  ridiculed  in  tbe  8tb  epistle  for  his  foi- 
Ucs.  Some  of  bis  elegies  have  been  pre- 
lerfed.— — Jnrentias,  a  lawyer  who  conspir- 
ed egminst  Donitian.—— Titus,  a  man  pro- 
ckiwiad  emperor,  A.  D.  265,  against  bis  will 
and  murdered  teven  days  after. 

Cxi«TJB,  [a  powerful  race,  found  at  tbe 
dawB  of  history  in  possession  of  tbe  western 
extremity  of  Europe.    They  were  discovered 
by  the  Romans  in  Gaul  in  a  state  of  disunion 
aDd  BBilitary  decline,  which  speedily  effected 
their  sut^ogBtion.    They  seem  to  have  dwelt 
originaily  ia  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Duabe,  aod  io  the  yicinity  of  the  Alps. 
Diepoaaemed  of  these    settlements  by    the 
Tentoaea,  aod  driren^towards  the  west,  they 
not  only  spread  themselves  over  Gaul,  but, 
opoo  the  gradual  receding  of  the  Iberian 
tribes,  orer  Spain  and  other  countries.  Their 
pomsmimii  in  Gaul  reached  from  the  extre- 
mity of  Brttagfu  throughout  all  the  country 
between  the  Stine  and  Oemogne,  and  eastward 
to  the  Rhiae  and  tbe  Alps.    Towards  tbe 
aoaEkk,  abraooh  of  them,  named  Volcae,  had  es< 
tabU^ed  themselres  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  towards  the  east  tbe 
HalTotii  also  belonged  to  their  nation.    On 
aoeonot  of  these  estensiTe-  possessions  tbe 
Romans  and  Greeks  ga^  e  the  name  of  Gala- 
tia,  tLtKnu9,  or  Celtica,  to  Ih^  whole  land. 
By  tbe  more  anciettt  Greeks  tbe  whole  of 
weatetB  Eorope,  at  some  distance  from  the 
Meditorraoean,  was  called  the  land  of  the 
Crtts.    la  tbe  west  of  Gaul  and  of  Britain 
there  is  erideooe  to  presume  that  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  population  consisted  of  that  divi 
saoB  of  tbe  Celtic  race  whose  posterity  now 
pesBsmei  the  name  of  Cymri.     But  in  Ire 
iMd  the  popolation  was  wholly  Celtic,  of 
that  original  stem  which  had  penetrated  in 
the  eariSast  ages  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the 
Britirii  islands.    Murray^*  Philosophical  Hi»- 
§tr^  of  Eunpoan  Lang :  FoL  2,  p.  6.^^Jtfan- 
nerft  Anc.  Gtog,  VoL  2,  p.  19.}  Co*.  Bell.  O. 
I,  e.  1,  kc^'-Mola^  3,  c.  %^Herodot.  4,  c.  49. 
CsLTTBiBi,  a  people  of  Spain,  [brave  and 
powerful,  who  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  interior  of  Spain.  According  to  Diodorus 
Siorioa,  they  were  a  people  composed  of  two 
aationsttbe  Celtse  and  Iberi,  whence  their 
name.    And  thn  perhaps  was  used  for  dis- 
tiaetioa  sake  firom  tbe  Celts  beyond  tbe  Py- 
renees in  Gaul.    Their  cavalry  were  ezcel- 
leal,  ami  fought  equally  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back.]   They  made  stroE^  head  against  the 
Remans  and  Carthaginians  when  they  invad- 
ed their  oountry.  DM.  6.^Flor.  2,  c.  17.— 
Sirak.  A.-^Luean.  4,  v.  10.— 5t7.  //.  3,  v.  339. 


CbltIci,  a  people  [in  the  south  of  Lusi- 
tania,  answering  now  to  Aiontejos,  Their 
chief  town  was  Pax  Julia,  now  j3«fa.  ttd. 
Cuneus  and  Sacrum  Promootorium.J 

CxLTOSCYTUA,  a  northern  nation  of  Scy- 
thians,   atrab.  10. 

[CxHA.  a  mountain  of  Gaul,  forming  part 
nf  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  now  Catllole,] 

CfiMjEUAl,  a  promontory  of  EuboM,  where 
Jupiter  Cctneut  bad  an  altar  raised  by  Her- 
cules. Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  \36.^Thucyd.%,o.  93. 
CxircBRls,  now  Kenkrh  [a  port  of  Co- 
rinth on  the  sinus  Saronicus,  or  Oulfof  En- 
gia.  vid  Cprinthus  and  Lecbaeum.— ^  for- 
tress of  Argolis,  on  the  frontiers  6f  Arcadia, 
south-west  of  Argos.  It  defended  tbe  way 
from  Argos  to  Tegsa.]  Ovid.  Tr4sL  1,  eL  9, 
V.  19— P/in.  4,  r.  4. 

CjBircHRiBB,  a  river  of  Ionia  near  Ephe- 
sus,  [near  Moant  Solmfsiius,  where  the  Cu- 
retes,  according  to  some,  concealed  and  pro- 
tected Latona  after  her  delivery,  when  she 
was  pursued  by  the  power  of  Juno.]  Tact(. 
Arm.  3,  c.  61. 

Cbii«£it8.    vid.  Csenis. 
Cenimagui,  a  people  [of  Britain,  north 
of  the  Trinobantes,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
forming  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Ice- 
ni.    v^.  Iceni.] 
CEniiTA.    vid.  Csenina. 
[Cenomani,  a  people  of  Gaul,  belonging 
to  the   Aulerci,  and  corresponding,  to  tbe 
Diocese  of  Jlfons.— -There  was  another  peo- 
ple of  the  same  name,  who  originally  came 
from  Tranialpine  Gaul,  and  setHed  in  Italy 
a  little  after  B.  C.  600.] 

CsffBORKS,  two  magistrates  of  great  au- 
thority at  Rome, first  created  [A.  U.C.  312.] 
Their  office  was  to  number  the  people,  esti- 
mate the  possessions  of  ^very  citizen,  reform 
and  watch  over  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  regulate  the  taxes.    Their  power  was 
also  extended  over  private  families  :  they 
punished  irregularity,  and  inspected  the  ma- 
nagement and  education  of  the  Roman  youth. 
They  could  inquire  into  the  expenses  [and 
moral  conduct]  of  every  citizen,  and  even  de- 
grade a  senator  from  all  his  privileges  and 
honours,  if  guilty  of  any  extravagance.  This 
punishment  was  generally  executed  in  pass- 
ing over  the  offender's  name  in  calling  the  list 
of  the  senators.     The  office  of  public  censor 
was  originally  exercised  by  the  kings.     Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  first 
established  a  censut,  by  which  every  man 
was  obliged  to  come  to  be  registered,  and 
give  in  writing  tbe  place  of  his  residence,  his 
name,  his  quality,  the  number  of  his  children, 
of  his  tenants,  estates,  and  domestics,  &c. 
Tbe  ends  of  the  census  were  very  salutary 
to  tbe  Roman  republic.    They  knew  their 
own  strength,  their  ability  to  support  a  war, 
or  to  make  a  levy  of  troops,  or  raise  a  tri- 
bute.   It  was  required,  [at  least  towards  the 
end  of  the  republic  and  under  the  emperors,] 
that  every  knight  should  be  possessed  of 
400,000  sesterces  [£3229  sterling,]  to  enjoy 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  bis  order ;  and  a  se- 
nator was  entitled  to  sit  in  the  senate,  if  he 
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wu  reallj  worth  800,000  sesterces,  [between 
six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Au 
gnstus  rais^  the  senatorial  lortune  to  t,SK)0,000 
sesterces,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  to 
those  who  had  not  that  sum.]  This  labori- 
ous task  of  numbering  and  reviewii^the  peo- 
ple, was,  aiUr  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
one  of  the  duties  and  pririleges  of  the  consuls. 
But  when  the  republic  was  become  more 
powerful,  and  when  the  number  of  its  citisens 
was  increased,  the  consuls  were  found  unable 
to  make  the  census,  on  account  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  business.  After  it  had  been  neglect- 
ed f<v  17  years,  two  new  magistrates,  oaUt^ 
censors,  were  elected.  They  remained  in 
office  for  five  years,  and  every  fifth  year  they 
made  a  census  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  and  ofiered  a  solemn  saorifioe, 
and  made  a  lustration  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Roman  people.  This  space  of  time  was  call- 
ed a  hutrumf  and  ten  or  twenty  jean  were 
commonly  expressed  by  two  or  tour  lustra. 
After  the  office  of  the  censors  had  remained 
for  some  tinoe  unaltered,  the  Romans,  jealous 
of  their  power,  abridged  the  duration  of  th«  ir 
office,  and  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  C.  420,  by 
Mamercus  iEmilius,  [ordaining  that  they 
should  still  be  elected  every  five  years,  but  that 
their  power  should  continue  only  a  year  and 
a  halfj  After  the  second  Punic  war,  they 
were  always  chosen  from  such  persons  as  had 
been  consuls;  their  office  was  more  honour 
able,  though  less  powerful  than  that  of  the 
consuls ;  the  badges  of  their  office  were  the 
same,  but  4he  censors  were  not  allowed  to 
have  lictors  to  walk  before  them  as  the  con- 
suls.  [The  sentence  of  the  censors  only  afiect- 
ed  the  rank  and  character  of  persons,  and  io 
later  times  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
putting  a  man  tq  the  blush.  It  was  not  fix- 
ed aitd  unalterable,  as  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  justice,  but  might  be  either  taken  off  by 
the  next  •  eneors,  or  rendered  inefieotual  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  by  thesuffrages  of  the 
Roman  people.  Sometimes  the  senate  added 
force  to  the  feeble  decree  of  the  censors,  y 
imposing  an  additional  punishment .]  When 
one  of  the  censors  died,  no  ope  was  elected  io 
his  room  tiU  the  five  years  were  expired,  and 
bis  colleague  immediately  resigned.  Thin 
circumstance  originated  from  the  death  of  a 
censor  [in  the  lustrum  in  which  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls,]  and  was  ever  alter 
deemed  an  unfortunate  event  to  the  r^ublic. 
[No  one,  moreover,  could  be  elected  a  censor 
a  second  time.  ]  The  emperors  abolished  the 
censors,  and  took  upon  themselves  to  exeoute 
their  office,  [or  gave  them  to  other  magis- 
trates ] 

CsvtoRiirvs,  Ap.  '  1.  was  compelled,  af- 
ter many  services  to  the  state,  to  assume  the 
imperial  purple  by  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he 
was  murdered  some  days  after,  A.  D.  270 
^— A  grammarian  of  the  3d  century,  whose 
book,  De  die  nataH,  is  extant,  best  edited  in 
8vo.  by  tiavercamp,  L.  Bat.  1767  ft  treats 
of  the  birth  of  man,  of  years,  months,  and 
d;»y'. 

Ckvbus,  the  numbering  of  the  people  at 
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Rome,  performed  by  the  censors,  a  etntm  to 

value.    vitL  Censorea. A  god  werahipped 

at  Rome,  the  same  as  Census. 

CcHTAVRi,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  half  men 
aod  half  horses.  They  were  the  ofisprioi^  «f 
Centaurus,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilba,  dai^iii- 
ter  of  the  Penens.  According  to  some,  the 
Centaurs  were  the  fruit  of  Ixioo^s  adventure 
with  the  cloud  in  the  shape  of  Juno,  or,  as 
others  assert,  of  the  union  of  Ceotaams  with 
the  mares  of  Magnesia.  This  fiible  of  the  ex^ 
istenoe  of  the  Centaurs,  monsters  supported 
upon  the  four  legs  of  a  boise,  arisei  Irom  the 
ancient  people  of  Thessaly  having  taflsed 
horses,  and  having  appeared  to  the  neigfaboors 
moimted  on  horseback,  a  liefat  very  uoeoM- 
mon  at  that  time,  and  whicn,  when  at  a  di»- 
tanoe,8eemed  only  one  body,  and  oonaeqneBtly 
one  creature.  Borne  denve  the  name  m  w  <rt» 
atrriiF  'tMj^wfJromgoading  6titft,beoniie  they 
went  on  horseback  after  their  bulla  iwhiih 
had  straved,  or  because  they  honted  w3d 
bulls  with  horses.  Some  of  the  anoientsfaBve 
maintained,  that  monsters  like  the  CentMua 
can  have  existed  in  the  natural  oooneeC 
things.  Plutarch  in  Sjfti^s,  meatkms  om 
seen  bj  Periander  tyrant  of  Coriiith ;  aad 
Pliny  7,  c.  3,  says,  that  he  saw  one  embalm- 
ed in  honey,  which  had  been  brought  to  Rome 
from  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Claudioi.  The 
batde  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithm  ia 
famous  in  history.  Ovid  has  elegantlj  de- 
scr.bed  it,  and  it  has  also  employed  the  pen 
of  Hesiod«  Valerius  Flaccus,  «e.  and  Paomi- 
nias  in  EUae  says  it  was  represented  in  tbe 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  (Mvoipia,  and  a\to  at 
Athens  by  Phidias  and  Parrhasins  acoor^oi^ 
to  Pliny .  86,  c  6.  The  origin  of  this  batOa 
was  a  quarrel  at  the  marriage  of  Hjppoda* 
(Dia  with  Pirithouc,  where  the  Centava,  mr 
toxioated  with  wine,  behaved  wtthradenamy 
and  even  ofiered  violence  to  the  woaMO  ClM 
were  present.  Such  an  insult  irritated  Mmt- 
cules,  Theseus,  and  the  rest  of  the  LapUte, 
who  defended  the  women,  wooaded  asd  4»- 
feated  the  Centaurs,  and  obliged  thoM  to 
leave  their  country  and  retire  Io 
Here  their  insolence  was  a  second  tiaie  i 
ished  by  Hercules,  who,  when  he  was  i  ^ 
to  hunt  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  was  kiitjlj 
entertained  by  the  Centaur  Pholos,  who  mmm 
him  wine  which  belonged  to  the  rest  et^a 
Cenuurs,  but  had  been  given  them  ea  «aft- 
lition  of  their  treating  Heroulea  with  It 
whenever  he  passed  through  their  tsirilmj. 
They  resented  the  liberty  whieh  ffnrnnli 
took  with  their  wine,  and  attacked  himiHUb 
uncommon  fury.  The  hero  de. ended  hiaMalf 
with  his  arrows,  and  defiMited  his  nirnirieilia, 
who  fled  for  safety  to  the  Centaur  Chirac- 
Chiron  had  been  the  preceptor  of  ffitrfurti, 
and  therefi>re  they  lumped  that  he  wotil4  de- 
sist in  his  presence.  Hercules,  though  m^«d 
at  the  sight  of  Chiron,  did  not  desist,  bot^lK 
the  mi£t  of  the  engagement  he 
his  preceptor  in  the  knee,  who,  m  the  < 

sive  pain  he  suffered,  exchawed  '  

ty  for  death.    The  death  of  Cfairoa  urital^d 
Hercules  the  more,  and  the  Centanrs  Uiat 
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present  were  all  extirpated  by  hu 
hand,  and  indeed  few  escaped  the  common 
destmctkNi.  The  meet  celebrated  of  tile  Cen- 
taors  were  Chiron,  Eurytus,  Amycm,  Gry- 
neus,  CaHmaa,  Lycidas»  Araeua,  Medon, 
Rhoetos.  Pitenor,  Mermeros,  Pholas,  &c. 
DwL  A.-^Tkeizet  Chil  9.  Hist.  fan.^Henod, 
in  Salt  Hereui-^Homer,  It.  ^  Od.^Ovtd 
Met.  15.— 5lra^.  9.— Pout.  6,  c.  10,  tos.— 
^htUL  n  H.  1 1,  c  t.-'^oUod.  %  c.  3, 1. 5.— 
yirfr,  JEn.  6.  t.  286.— Hjfgtn.  fab.  33  and  62. 
^Pindar,  P^h.  2. 

CbvtriTis,  [a  rirer  of  Armenia  Major, 
flowing  tnider  the  ramparta  of  Tigranocert 
and  imUing  into  the  Eapbrates.  Diodorus 
Sicalas  eaya  that  it  flowed  between  Media 
and  Armenia,  and  in  Xenophon^s  Anabasis  it 
it  said  to  tniTe  separated  Armenia  from  the 
Cardochi.    It  it  now  the  Khabwr,'] 

Csxrrmovxs*  [a  people  of  Gaul,  among  the 
Alpes  Cottis,  who^  along  with  the  Graiooeli 
and  Catariges,  were  defeated  by  Cesar  in 
sereral  engagements  Their  chiefcity  was  Fo- 
rum Oaadii  Centronum,  now  Ceniron. 

There  was  aootfaer  nation  of  the  same  name, 
plaeed  bj  Cssar  in  dependence  on  the  Nervii. 
Some  loeata  them  in  the  territory  ef  Oaud, 
others  in  that  of  Cthtrtray,  their  precise  situ- 
mtko  ii  onkDown.]  Cvs,  B,  O.  1,  c.  10, 1. 
5,  c.  88.— PIm. 8, c20. 

CsBTVMTlKi,  the  members  of  a  court  of 
jiHtioa  at  Rome.  They  were  originally  cho- 
sen, three  from  the  35  tribes  of  the  people, 
andthoQ^  105,  they  were  always  called 
CeotamTiri.  They  were  afterwards  increas- 
ed  to  the  nnmber  of  180,  and  still  kept  their 
original  name.  The  pretor  sent  to  their  tri- 
banal  caoses  of  the  greatest  importaooe,  as* 
their  kDowled|ge  of  the  law  was  eaten«ire. 
{T1i#y  were  generally  summoned  by  the  De- 
oeamri,  who  also  presided  among  them  to 
the  absence  of  the  pretor.  These  decemviri 
eoonrtcd  of  fire  teuators  and  fire  equites,  and 
they  ■waaMed  in  the  Basilieae,  spacious  halls 
boilt  aroond  the  Ibrom  for  the  administration 
of  jnst»oe.3  Ctr.  dt.  Oral  l,c  38.—  Qutnh/. 
4, 5,  and  11— PIm.  6,  ep.  33. 

CBarw  CKLi.iB,  [a  sea-port  town  of 
Etmria,  north-west  of  Cere.  Tn^jan  made 
tUs  the  plaee  of  his  frequent  residence,  and 
^Te  it  importance  by  erecting  a  harbour 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  It  is 
BOW  Cimia  F'eeMa^  the  principal  port  in  the 
Papal  domimons.  Prerious  to  Trajan's  erect- 
tag  a  TiDa  here,  the  place  was  rery  thinly 
iBbUKted ;  and  reeeived  its  name  from  the 
mean  and  scanty  abodes  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  shore.]     Pltn,  6,  ep.  31. 

CkstvrIa,  a  division  of  the  f»eople  among 
the  Aomana,  consisting  of  a  hundred.  [At  first 
a  oentory  contained  a  hundred,  as  its  name 
imported,  but  not  so  afterwards.]  The  Ro- 
man people  were  originally  divided  into  three 
tribesy  and  each  tribe  into  10  Coriie.  [In  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  tribes  increased  to  35,  and 
were  divided  into  RusHem  and  Urbaaut,  the 
former  aM>re  bonoorable ;  the  number  of  Cu  ri» 
was  always  30  ]  Servius  Tullius  made  & 
onras ;  and  Whan  he  had  the  place  of  habi- 


tation,  name,  and  profession  of  every  citizen, 
who  amounted  to  80,000  men,  all  able  to 
bear  arms,  he  divided  them  into  six  classes, 
and  each  class  into  several  centuries  or  com- 
panies of  a  hundred  men.  The  first  class 
:onsisted  of  80  centuries,  40  of  which  were 
omposed  of  men  from  the  age  of  45  and  up- 
wards, appointed  to  guard  the  city.  The  40 
others  were  young  men  from  17  to  45  years 
of  age«  appointed  to  go  to  war,  and  fight  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  Their  arms  were  all«the 
same,  that  is,  a  buckler,  a  cuirass,  a  helmet, 
cuisbes  of  brass,  with  a  sword,  a  lance,  and  a 
javelin  ;  aod  as  they  were  of  the  most  illus- 
rious  citizens,  they  were  c  «lled,  by  way  of 
eminence,  eUutieu  and  their  inferiors  infra 
eiatsem.  [To  these  were  added  18  centuries 
of  Equites  ;  in  all  98  centuries.  They  were 
to  be  worth  100,000  as«es,  or  pounds  of  brass ; 
which  sum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  to 
£3f2  18s.  4d.  sterling ;  but  if  we  suppose 
each  pound  of  brass  to  contam  24  auet^  as 
was  the  case  afterwards,  it  will  amount  to 
£7750.]  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes; 
consisted  each  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of 
which  were  composed  of  the  more  aged,  and 
the  others  of  the  younger  sort  of  people.  [  To 
the  second  class  were  added  two  centuries  of 
artificers,  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.  These 
Uvy  joins  to  the  first  class.  To  the  fourth 
class  Dionysius  adds  two  centuries  of  trum* 
peters,  whom  Livy  divides  into  three  centu- 
ries, and  includes  among  the  80  centuries  of 
the  fitth  class.]  Their  arms  were  a  Urge 
shield,  a  spear,  and  a  javelin ;  they  were  to 
be  worth  in  (he  second  class,  75.000  oites. 
In  the  third.  50,000,  and  in  the  fourth,  25,000. 
The  fifth  class  consisted  of  30  centuries. 
They  were  to  be  worth  11,000  oties,  [but, 
according  to  Dionysius,  12,500.]  The  sixth 
class  contained  only  one  century,  comprising 
the  whole  body  of  the  poorest  citizens,  who 
were  called  ProUiani,  as  their  only  service 
to  the  state  was  procreating  children.  They 
were  also  called  ea/nie  eenti^  as  the  censor 
took  notice  of  their  person^  not  of  th<>ir  estate. 
[The  whole  number  of  centuries  was,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  i91 ;  ^nd,  according  to  Dionysius, 
193.  vid.  Comitia.]  The  word  Centuria  is 
also  applied  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Roman 
legions,     [vid.  Legio] 

CentCrTpa,  (es,  or  <b,  orum^)  now  Cert' 
torbi,  a  town  of  Sicily  [on  the  eastern  shore, 
near  Catena.]  Cic.  in  Ferr,  4,  c.  23.~//a/. 
14,  V.  205.— Am.  3,  c.  8. 

Csog  and  Cba,  [an  island  of  the  iGgean, 
one  of  the  Cydades,  opposite  the  promontory 
of  Saniom  in  Attica.  It  was  famed  for  its 
fertility  and  rich  pastures.  The  island  be- 
came so  populous,  that  a  law  was  made 
commanding  all  persons  upwards  of  60  years 
of  a^  to  be  poisoned,  that  the  others  might 
subsist ;  so  that  none  above  60  years  of  age 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  island,  being  obliged, 
after  they  had  attnined  that  age,  either  to  sub- 
mit to  the  law  or  abandon  the  place.  Such 
at  least  is  the  account  of  ancient  writers; 
most  probably,  however,  they  have  mistaken 
for  a  national  ciutom,  a  law  passed  by  the 
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inbabitaoU  while  the  uUod  was  suffering 
from  want  daring  a  siege  bj  the  Athenians. 
Sinonides  was  bern  here.    It  is  now  Zta.] 

[CbphAub,  and  TriaBorum  Promontorium 
a  promontory  of  Africa,  at  the  coiumence- 
ment  of  the  Syr. is  Major.  Now  Canan^  or, 
Cape  Meserale.] 

CkphalebIa,  and  CEFHALLKNiA,an  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  below  Corcyra,  whose  m- 
habitants  went  with  Ulysses  to  the  I'rojai. 
war.  [h  was  kuown  in  the  time  of  Homer 
by  the  names  of  Samus  or  Black  Epirus. 
(Hwfc^oc  /uiAtuvet).]  It  abounds  in  oil  and  ex- 
cellent wines  It  was  anciently  Jivided  into 
four  different  districts,  Irom  which  circum 
stance  it  received  the  name  of  Tetrapolu.  It 
is  aboat  90  miles  in  circumference.  [Itscapi- 
tal  was  Same,  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and 
supposed  to  have  stood  m  the  place  which  tb 
Italians  call  Porto  Ouiteardo  The  name 
of  the  four  cities,  according  to  Thucydides, 
were  Same,  Prone,  Cranii,  and  Tale.  The 
island  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Ce- 
phalus.  vid,  Cephalus.  It  is  now  called 
CefaUmiat  and  is  one  of  the  Ionian  isles,  as 
they  are  termed.]  Sirab,  10.— P/tn.  4,  c.  12. 
— Jlfc/o,  %  c.  T.— Homer,  11.  2 — Thueyd,  2, 
c.  30 — Paut.  6,  c  16. 

CxPHALOEOis  and  CbphalitdIum,  now 
Cephabu^  a  town  [on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily.]  Sil.  14,  ?.  253.— OiV:  2,  in  Vert.  61. 

CxPHlLON,  a  Greek  of  loaia,  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of 
universal  history  from  the  age  of  Ninas  to 
Alexander,  which  he  divided  mto  nine  books, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  nine  muses, 
He  affected  not  to  know  the  place  of  his  birtb, 
expecting  it  would  be  disputed  like  Homer's. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

CsPHiLug,  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Thes- 
saly ,  by  Diomede,  daughter  of  Xuthus,  mar- 
ried  Procris,  daughter  of  Erechtheas,  king  of 
Athens.  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
carried  him  away ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to 
her  addresses,  aiid  was' impatient  to  return  to 
Procris.  The  goddess  sent  him  back  :  and  to 
try  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  she  made  him  put  on 
a  different  form,  and  he  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Prcioris  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant. 
Procris  was  deaf  to  every  offei  ;  but  ^he  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  sedaced  by  the  gold  of 
this  stranger,  who  discovered  himself  the 
Tery  moment  that  Procris  had  yielded  up 
her  yirtue.  This  circumstance  so  ashamed 
Procris,  that  she  fled  from  her  husband,  and 
devoted  herself  to  hunting  in  the  island  of 
Eubosa,  where  she  was  admitted  among  the 
attendants  of  Diana,  who  presented  her  with 
a  dog  always  sure  of  his  prey,  and  a  dart 
which  never  missed  its  aim,  and  always  re- 
turned to  the  hands  of  its  mistress  of  its  own 
accord.  Some  say  that  the  dog  was  a  pre 
sent  from  Minos,  because  Procris  had  cured 
his  wounds.  After  this  Procris  returned  in 
disguise  to  Cephalus,  who  was  willing  to  dis- 
grace  himself  by  some  unnatural  concessions 
to  obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of  Procris. 
Procris  discovered  herself  at  the  moment 
that  Cephalus  showed  himself  faithless,  and 
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a  reconciliation  was  easily  made  bet' 
them.  They  loved  one  another  with 
tenderness  than  before,  and  Cephalas  r_. 
ed  from  his  wife  the  presents  of  Diana. 
he  was  particularly  fond  of  hunting,  be  eveiy 
morning  early  lepaired  to  the  woode,  and  af- 
ter mu^  toil  and  fatigue,  laid  himieU  dowa 
in  the  cool  shade,  and  earnestly  called  lor  dtftr- 
m,  or  the  refreshing  breeze.  This  ambigvMis 
v%ord  was  uiisiaken  for  the  name  of  si  ant- 
tress  ;  and  some  informer  reported  to  the 
jealous  Procris,  that  Cephalas  dail  j  paid  a 
visit  to  his  mistress,  whose  name  wft>  Aora. 
Procris  too  readily  believed  the  informfttioB, 
and  secretly  followed  her  husband  into  the 
woods.  According  to  his  daily  ooatooi,  Ce- 
phalus retired  to  the  cuol,  and  called  after 
Aura.  At  the  name  of  Aura  Procris  eageriy 
lifted  up  her  head  to  see  her  expeoted  rival 
Her  motion  occasioned  a  rustling  amoi^  the 
leuves  of  the  bush  that  concealed  her ;  and  as 
Cephalas  listened,  he  thought  it  to  be  a  «ild 
beast,  and  he  let  fly  his  unerring  dart.  Am- 
cris  was  struck  to  the  heart,  and  xnataotlj  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  rnnfiMJi^ 
that  ill-grounded  jealousy  was  the  came  of 
her  deaUi.  [A(\er  this  unfortonate  evaat, 
Cephalus  fled  to  Amphytrion,  who  aiade  him 
governor  of  the  island,  whioh  Irom  biaa  wai 
named  Cephalonia  or  Cepbalenia.]  Accord- 
ing to  ApoUodorus,  there  were  two  persons 
of  the  name  of  Cephalus ;  one,  son  of  Merovry 
and  Hene,  carried  away  by  Aurora,  with 
whom  he  dwelt  in  Syria,  and  by  whom  be  bad 
a  Mm  called  Tithonus.  The  other  flsarried 
Procris,  and  was  the  cause  ot  the  tragaoal 
event  mentioned  above.  Cephalas  vaa  fa- 
ther of  Arcesius  by  Procris,  and  of  Phaeioa, 
according  to  Hesiod,  by  Aurora.  Ovid*  Mn, 
7,  fab.  26.— If^gui.  fab.   l99.—Jip9iM.  3, 

c.  15 A  Corinthian  lawyer,  who  amiiiid 

Pimoleon  in  regulating  the  repablie  eC  %• 
recuse.    Diod,  16.— P2t«f.  in  Tim. 

Cepheitks,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Blr- 
lans,  given  them  by  the  Greeks.     JSIsriiM- 

7,  c.  61. A  name  of  the  JEthiopiaDa»ftN«i 

Cepheus,  one  of  their  kings.  OM,  JUL  5,  T»  1. 
Ckpueus,  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  father  of 
Andromeda,  by  Cassiope.  He  waa  etta  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  was  changed  into  a  cao^ 
stellation  after  his  death.  Ovid,  Mti*  4*  v. 
669, 1.  6,  V.  12.— Pma.  4,  c  36, 1.  8,  c^4f^ 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c  1, 4  and  7, 1,  ^m.% 
mentions  oae  son  of  Aleus,  and  anotber*  9m 
of  fielus.  The  former  he  makes  kxag  efSW- 
gea,  and  father  of  Sterope;  and  saya»  tfaattaj 
with  his  twelve  sons,  assisted  Heroolea  ift  a; 
war  against  Hippocoon,  where  ibey  ^iMte. 
killed.  The  latter  he  calls  king  of  ^tbiifii. 
and  father  of  Andromeda. 

CxpBisiA,  a  part  of  Attica,  tbrougb 
the  Cephisus  flows.    PUn.  4,  c.  7. 

CxPHiaiBdRUs,  a  tragic  poet  of  Attnv 
in  the  age  of  iEscbylus.-^An  histories  mUbio 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Phecian  war. 

CsPBisoDdnrs,  a  dispiple  of 
great  reviler  of  Aristotle, 
of  proverbs.    Athen,  2. 
CxFBisira  and  CspRiBetrs, 
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riTer  of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lilaeain  Phocis, 
and  after  paatiog  at  the  north  of  Delphi  aod 
mount  Parnassus,  enters  Bceotia,  where  it 
flows  into  the  lake  Copais.  The  graces 
were  particularij  fond  of  this  river,  whence 
they  are  etUed  the  goddesses  of  the  Cephi- 
S09.  [There  were  two  other  rivers  of  the 
same  neme  in  Attica,  one  of  which  ran  on  the 
north  of  Athens,  near  the  northern  wall  of 
the  Piraeus,  and  the  other  rose  near  Fhyle, 
and  flowed  into  the  Sioos  Saronicus  near  Sci- 
ros.  There  was  a  fourth  river  of  this  oRine 
ia  Areolis,  flowing  into  the  Inachos,  above 
Aiigw.J  Sirab.  9— P/in.  ?,  c  7.— Pau#.  9, 
c  54. —  Hfnutr,  II,  f ,  v.  29.'-'Ltuan.  3,  v.  175. 
—Ovid,  Met.  I, v.  369, 1.  3,  v.  19. 

Ckfio  or  Cfrio,  Servilius,  a  Roman  con 
sul,  who  pat  an  end  to  the  war  in  Spain.  He 
took  gold  from  a  temple,  and  for  that  sacri- 
lege the  rest  of  bis  life  was  always  unfortu- 
nate. He  was  conquered  by  the  Cimbrians, 
his  g^oods  were  publicly  confiscated,  and  he 
died  at  last  in  prison. 

CsRAxrcirs,a  bayof  Caria,  [north  of  the 
peaioaula  of  Doris,]  receiving  its  name  from 
Ceramus.  Plin.  5,  c.  ^.^Mela,  1,  c.  16.— 
A  pablie  walk, and  a  place  to  bury  those  that 
were  killed  in  defence  of  their  country,  at 
Athene.     Ore.  ad  Jilt.  1,  ep.  10. 

CxalM ITS,  a  town  [of  Caria,  a  short  dis 
tanee  east  of  Halicamassus.  It  is  now  Kf- 
raaie.3 

CsaASUs,  (juntU)  [a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the 
sea-coast,  south-west  of  Trapezus.  It  was 
Ibanded  by  a  colony  from  Sinope  iu  Paphla- 
eonia,  to  which  it  paid  a  yearly  tribute. 
Pharnaoes  greatly  .mproved  it,  and  gave  it 
tba  ttame  of  Phamaeia.  From  hence,  ac- 
cording; to  Pliny,  Lacnllus  first  brought  cher- 
ries into  Italy,  A.  U.  C.  680,  which  were 
introdoeed  120  years  after  into  Britain. 
Hcoee  the  Latm  eeroiOf  cherries.  According 
U  Toumelbrt,  the  country  is  hilly,  and  the 
hilU  covered  with  forests,  in  which  cherry- 
trees  ^nw  naturally.  It  is  now  KeroiOun.] 
MmndL  22,  c  la— -P/tn.  15,  c.  25, 1.  16,  c. 
18*  L  17,  c.  14.-^/lfeAi,  1,  o.  19. 

Ckratus,  a  river  of  Crete. 

CmsLAvaiA  and  Csraunii,  large  monn 
taioa  of  Epiros,  extendi  ing  far  into  the  sea, 
and  forming^  a  promontory  which  projects 
between  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seas.  They 
are  the  tame  as  the  Acroceraunia. 

Ckrauvu,  mountaius  of  Asia,  opposite  the 
Caspian  tea.  [A  part  of  the  chain  of  Taurus 
is  here  meant  oy  Mela,  proceeding  from  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  the  Palus  Moeotis,  and 
Tanais.]    Mela,  1,  c.  19* 

Cbaavvvs,  a  river  of  Cappadocia.— *A 
somame  of  Ptolemy  the  2d,  from  his  bold- 
iMN.     C.  J^ejh  Rfg.  c.  3. 

CsRBAi«U8,  a  river  of  Apulia.  Plin.  3,c.  1 1. 

CjBRBte.vs,  a  d(^  of  Pluto,  the  fruit  of 
Echklna*s  onion  with  Typhon.  He  had  50 
heads  aoooiding  to  Hesiod,  and  three  accord- 
ieg  in  other  mythologists.  He  was  stationed 
at  the  entrance  of  Hell,  as  a  watchful  keeper, 
to  prtvent  the  living  from  entering  the  infer- 
os ngiona,  and  the  dead  from  escaping  from 
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their  confinement.  It  was  usual  ibr  those 
heroes,  who  in  their  life-time  visited  Pluto's 
kingdom,  to  appease  the  barking  mouths  of 
Cerberus  with  a  cake.  Orpheus  lulled  him  to 
sleep  with  his  lyre-,  and  Hercules  dragged 
him  from  hell  when  he  went  to  redeem  AI- 
ceite.  [Horace  gives  him  the  title  of  Ccnii- 
cept,  by  poetic  amplification.]  f^irg,  ^n. 
5,  V.  134,  1.6,  V.  417.--Hoin«r.  oJ.  11,  v. 
622.— Paw.  2,  c  31,1.  3,c.  go.— Hc#tO(/. 
Theog,  312.— TVAW/.  1,  el.  fO,  v.  35, 

Cbrcasorum,  Csrcjksura,  or  CsacASA- 
Ropous,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  the  Nile 
divides  itself  into  the  Pelusiac  and  Canopio 
mouths,  where  the  Delta  begins.  BtrodoL 
2,  c.  15, 

Cercina  and  Cercisna,  a  small  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  smaller  Syrtif, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  [now  KtrkeniJ]  Ta- 
ciL  1,  Ann.  SZ.Slrab.  17.— /:ar.33,c.  48.— 
Plin.  5,  c.  7. A  mountain  of  Tbrace«  to- 
wards Macedonia.     Tkueyd,  2,  c.  98. 

CercInx,  [a  town  of  Macedonia,  west  of 
Amphipolis.  it  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
tho  river  Pontus,  on  a  lake  called  Cercinitii 
palusJ]     Lie.  3^,0.41. 

Cercopes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
Pithecusa,  changed  into  monkies  on  account  of 
iheir  dishonesty.     Ovid.  MtL  14,  v.  91. 

Ckrcops,  a  Milesian  author  of  a  fabulous 
history  mentioned  by  Aihenseuf,— A  Py- 
thagorean philosopher. 

CBRCToir  and  CERCTdiTES,  akingof  Elea* 
919  son  of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Vulcan.  He  obliged  all  strangers  to  wres- 
tle with  him ;  and  as  he  was  a  dexterous  wres- 
tler, they  were  easily  conquered  and  put  to 
death.  After  many  cruelties,  he  challenged 
Theseus  in  wrestling,  and  he  was  conquered 
and  put  death  by  his  antagonist.  His  daugh- 
ter Alope  was  loved  by  Neptune,  by  whom 
she  had  a  child.  Cercyon  exposed  the  child, 
called  Hippothoon,  but  he  was  preserved  bv 

-  mare,  and  afterwards  placed   upon  his 
randfather*9  throne  by  Theseus.     Ocid.Mtt. 

7,  V.  439.— Hy^.  fab.  187.— P/u/,  in  TiiC4. 

—  Pat«.  t,c.  5and39. 
Cercyra,  [vid.  Corey rpu] 
Cerealta,  festivals  in  uonour  of  Ceres ; 

first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Mummius  the 
oedile,  and  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  April. 
Persons  in  mourning  were  not  permitted  to 
appear  at  the  celebration ;  therefore  they 
were  not  observed  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  Thesmophoria  of 
the  Greeks,    vid.  Thesmophoria. 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  harvests, 
was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.     She  had 

daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called 
Pherephatta,  and  afterwards  Proserpine. 
This  daughter  was  carried  away  by  Pluto, 
as  she  was  gathering  fiowers  in  the  plains 
near  Enna.  The  rape  of  Proserpine  was 
grievous  to  Ceres,  who  sought  her  all  over 
Sicily;  and  when  night  came,  she  lighted 
her  torch  in  the  flames  of  Mount  £^pa, 
to  continue  her  search  by  night  all  over  the 
world.  She  at  last  found  her  veil  near  the 
fouutain  Cyane  *,  but  no  iamjigeiic^  c<AiId  bo 
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received  of  the  place  of  her  conoeelment, 
till  at  last  the  nymph  Arethasa  informed  her 
that  her  danghter  had  been  carried  away  by 
Plato.  Ne  sooner  had  Ceres  heard  this  than 
she  dew  to  heaven  with  her  chariot  drawn  by 
two  dragons,aiid  demanded  of  Jupiter  the  re 
storation  of  her  daughter.  The  endeavours 
of  Jupiter  to  soAen  her  by  representing  Pluto 
as  a  powerful  god,  to  become  her  son-m-law, 
proved  fruitlesp,  and  the  restoration  was 
granted,  provided  Proserpine  bad  not  eaten 
any  thing  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto.  Ceres 
upon  this  repaired  to  Pluto,  but  Proserpine 
had  eaten  the  grains  of  a  pomegranate,  which 
she  had  gathered  as  she  walked  over  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  and  Ascalaphns,  the  only  one  who 
had  seen  her,  discovered  it  to  make  his  court 
to  Phito.  The  return  of  Proserpine  was 
therefore  inpracticable  ;  but  Ascalaphus, 
for  his  unsolicited  information,  was  changed 
into  an  owl.  vid,  Ascalaphus.  The  grief  of 
Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter  was  so 
great,  that  Jopiter  granted  Proserpine  to  pass 
six  months  with  her  mother,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  with  Pluto.  During  the  inquiries  of 
Ceres  for  her  daughter,  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  was  neglected,  and  the  ground  be- 
came barren ;  therefore,  to  repair  the  loss 
which  mankind  had  sniTered  by  her  absence, 
the  goddess  went  to  Attica,  which  was  be- 
come the  most  desolate  country  in  the  world, 
and  instructed  Triptolemos  of  Eleusis,  in 
every  thing  which  concerned  agriculture. 
She  Uught  him  how  to  plough  the  ground,  to 
sow  and  reap  the  oom,  to  make  bread,  and  to 
take  particular  care  of  fruit  trees.  After 
these  instructions,  she  gave  him  her  chariot, 
and  commanded  him  to  travel  all  over  the 
world,  and  communicate  his  knowledge  of 
agriculture  to  the  rude  inhabitants,  who  hi- 
therto lived  upon  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the 
earth,  vifi.  Triptolemus.  Her  beneficence  to 
mankind  made  Ceres  respected.  Sicily  was 
supposed  to  be  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
goddess,  and  Diodorus  says  that  she  and  her 
daughter  made  their  first  appearance  to 
mankind  in  Sicily,  which  Plvto  received  as  a 
nuptial  dowry  from  Jupiter  when  he  mar- 
ried Proserpine.  The  Sicilians  made  a  yearly 
sacrifice  to  Ceres,  every  man  aocoiding  to 
his  ^abilities ;  and  the  fountain  of  Cyane, 
through  which  Pluto  opened  himself  a  pas- 
sage with  his  trident,  when  carrying  away 
Proserpine,  was  publicly  honoured  with  an 
oiTering  of  bulls,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims 
was  shed  in  the  waters  of  the  fountain.  Be- 
sides these,  other  ceremonies  were  observed 
in  honour  of  the  goddesses  who  had  so  pecu- 
liarly favoured  the  island.  The  commemo- 
ratioo  of  the  rape  was  celebrated  about  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  the  search  of 
Ceres  at  the  time  that  com  is  sown  in  the 
earth.  The  latter  fesUval  continued  six  suc- 
cessive days;  and  daring  the  celebration,  the 
▼otariet  of  Ceres  made  use  of  some  free  and 
wanton  ezpretsfons,  as  that  language  had 
made  the  goddess  smile  while  melancholy 
fot  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  Attica,  which 
had  beaft  so  aainant^  disHngniihad  by  the 


ipoddess,  gratefblly  remembered  her  fiivoara 
m  (he  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mystefin . 
vid,  Eleusinia.  Ceres  also  performed  Ibe 
duties  of  a  legislator,  and  the  Sicilians  Soaod 
the  advantages  of  her  salutary  laws ;  haDoe 
her  surname  of  Thesmophora.  She  is  the 
same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  her 
worship,  it  is  said,  was  first  brought  iato 
Greece  by  Erechtheus.  She  met  with  difler- 
ent  adventures  when  she  travelled  over  the 
earth,  and  the  impudence  of  Stellio  waa  se- 
verely punished.  To  avoid  the  importom* 
ties  of  Neptune,  she  changed  hersdf  into  a 
mare  :  but  the  god  took  advantage  of  her 
metamorphosis,  and  from  their  union  arose 
the  horse  Arion.  vid.  Arioo.  The  birth  of 
this  monster  so  offended  Ceres,  that  she  with- 
drew herself  from  the  sight  of  mankind ;  and 
the  earth  would  have  perished  for  wrant  of 
her  assistance,  had  not  Pan  discovered  her 
in  Arcadia,  and  given  information  of  it  to  Jo- 
piter. The  ParcsB  were  sent  by  the  sod  to 
comfort  her,  and  at  their  persuasion  die  re- 
turned to  Sicily,  where  her  statues  repreaaat- 
ed  her  veiled  in  black,  with  the  head  of  a 
horse,  and  holding  a  dove  in  one  hand  and 
in  the  other  a  dolphin.  In  their  sacriAoes 
the  ancients  ofiered  Ceres  a  pregnant  sow, 
as  that  animal  often  injures  and  destroya  the 
productions  of  the  earth.  While  the  eon 
was  yet  in  grass  they  offered  her  a  ram,  af- 
ter the  victim  had  been  led  three  times  rooad 
the  field.  Ceres  was  represented  with  a  gar- 
land of  ears  of  com  on  her  head,  holding  ia 
one  hand  a  lighted  torch,  and  in  the  othor  a 
poppy,  which  was  sacred-  to  her.  8ha  ap- 
pears as  a  country-woman  movnied  on  tta 
back  of  an  ox,  and  carrying  a  basket  mi  her 
left  arm,  and  holding  a  hoe  ;  and  somattMa 
she  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  wiafad  Ar- 
gons. She  was  supposed  to  be  the  mam  aa 
Rhea,  Tellus,  Cybele,  Bona  Dea.  Bunpn 
thia,  &c.  The  Romans  paid  her  great  tit- 
ration, and  her  festivals  were  yeariy  eaUnt* 
ed  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  mamffk  af 
April,  during  eight  days.  These  tfMM» 
abstained  during  several  days  from  th^  Mief 
wine  and  every  carnal  enjoyment.  TiAlf  al- 
ways bore  lighted  torches  in  cottimimoitfsn 
of  the  goddess ;  and  whoever  camo  ta  iitm 
festivals  without  a  previous  initlatioa  Mi 
punished  with  death.  Cerf  i  is  metaj^iadMt- 
ly  called  bread  and  conh  as  the  word  M^tutm 
is  frequently  used  to  signify  wine,  «#^aM* 
l,c.  5, 1. 2,  c.  t,  1.  3,0.  12  and  14.— AvkltJ 
0.31,1.2,0.34,1.3,0.23,1.8,  c.  55,  *^ 
Diod.  1,  ftc.— fiesietf.  Theog.^-^OHd. 
4,  T.  417,  Met.  fab.  7,  8,  Itc—CiaUM*. 
Rapt.  Pro9.^Cie.  in  Ferr.^-CaUimmA.  «l 
Cer.'-Liv.  29  and  31 .— 5/(tf .  Theh,  12.— Disi 
njft.  HaL  1,  c  S3.^H^n.  P.  A.  2. 

CxRiLU  orCuiiLiJB,no#  OMfti,  a 
of  the  Brutii,  [south-west  ofPandOihu] 
fi. 

CsRiLnTlf  •  a  place  of  Lucania,  [praba 
bly  the  same  with  CeriUi]  Slra6.  .K— fiit 
hot.  B,  V.  680. 

CBRiaTHvs,  now  Zero,  a  town  of  Enl 
[on  the  Euripus,  north-east  of  Chakis,] 
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inhmbUaotB  went  to  the  Troj^  war,  bead- 
ed by  Elpheoor,  son  of  Chalcedoo.  Homer, 
n.  «,  V.  45.-5^^.  10. 

Ckrkk,  [ao  islaad  without  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  oo  the  African  ooast,  mentioned 
by  Hanoo,  in  his  Periplns  at  it  is  usually 
though  iocorrecUy  termed.  Here  he  esta- 
blished  a  eolony*  and  it  was  always  the  de- 
pdtof  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Atlanticooast 
of  Africa.  Hanno  says  that  it  was  the  same 
distance  from  the  columns  of  Hercules  that 
Carthage  was.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  present  isle  of  Argum,  which  the  Moors 
caU  GJktr.]  Strab.  l.—PHn.  5  and  6. 

Ckros*  a  fountain  of  Histiseotis,  whose  wa 
ters  rendered  black  all  the  sheep  that  drank 
of  them.  P2tn.  3,0.2. 

CxRxrijri,  a  people  of  Spain  that  inha- 
bited the  modem  district  of  Cariiana  in  Caia- 
Ionia,    Pim.B,  o.  3. 

CnTomvjc,  a  town  of  Asia  Miner,  [be- 
tween Adramyttinm  and  the  Caicus,  accord- 
ing to  Xenopbon.] 

Ckitivs,  an  epicurean  of  Smyrna*  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes  in  the  age  of  Ci- 
cero. «^-A  bridge  at  Rome. 

CssTBisas,  son  of  Helenus  and  Andro- 
mache ;  alter  his  faUier's  death  he  settled  in 
Epims,  above  the  river  Thyamis,  and  called 
the  ooontry  Ceatrina.    Pmu.  1,  c  1 1. 

Cbtxs,  a  king  of  I^ypt,  the  same  as  Pro 

Crrai^iUBj  the  aamaaie  of  one  of  the 
branohea  of  the  Comelii.  Marcus,  a  consul 
in  the  oecond  Punic  war.  Cie.  in  Brui.-^'^ 
A  tribwM  at  Rome,  of  the  most  corrupt 
monk,  who  joined  CatiUne  in  his  conspiracy 
agauBst  the  state,  and  was  commissioned  to 
mordor  Cioenn  He  was  apprehended,  and 
with  Ij€ntalns,pat  to  death  by  order  of  the 

RoflMm  aeoate.  PhU.  tn  CiM.  &c P.  Com. 

a  powar<al  Roman,  who  embraced  the  party  of 
fimnm  againat  Sylla.  His  mistress  had  ob 
tsioed  such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that  sho 
distriboted  his  favours,  and  LuouUus  was  not 
ashamed  to  court  her  amilea  when  he  wished 
to  be  appointed  general  against  Mithridates 

CMTiif  [a  pec^e  of  Mysia,  who  probably 
derived  their  name  from  the  small  river  Ce- 
tiua.  which  traveraed  then*  district,  and  fell 
into  the  Adriatic  Strabo,  however,  places 
them  in  Cilioia.] 

Cbtivs,  a  river  of  Mysia.— —[A  chain  of 
moMlaaas  in  Noricum,  forming  its  eastern 
boundary.  Accerdlng  to  Busching  it  was  a 
ridge  eibending  from  ^  Stutve  towanis  the 
Dmm^  about  nine  British  miles  on  the 
west  of  Vienna,  where  it  is  called  Xrsutpoiit- 
f*crg»  Mannert  gives  the  name  of  KaUnr 
berg  to  its  northern  part.] 

Cbto,  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra, 
married  Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Gorgons,  kc  Hetiod.  Theog.  v.  237.-/4*- 
em.  9,  V,  646. 

Ckos  and  Cjeros,  ason  of  Coelus  and  Ter- 
ra, who  married  Phcebe,  by  whom  he  had 
Latoae  and  Astoria.  Hmod,  Theog.  v.  136. 
— Ftff-wi:n.4,  V.  179. 

Of  iz«  a  king  of  Traehimia,  son  of  Lucifer, 


and  husband  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned 
as  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Clares. 
His  wife  was  apprized  of  his  misfortune  in  a 
Jreara,  and  found  his  dead  body  washed  on 
the  sea- shore.  They  were  both  changed 
into  birds  called  AlcyoDs.  vi<f.  Alcyone.  Ovid, 
Met.  11,  V.  587.— Pota.  1,  c  32.  According 
to  ApoUod.  1,  c.  7, 1.  2,  c.  7,  the  husband  of 
Alcyone  and  the  long  of  Trachinia  were  two 
different  persons. 

[ChabAras,  or,  as  most  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ters call  it,  Aborras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia, 
springing,  according  to  Ptolemy,  from  Mount 
Masius,  a  little  to  the  west  of  ^isibis,  but, 
according  to  other  authorities,  a  little  east  of 
Charrae.  These  last  are  followed  by  D'An- 
villd.  It  fell  into  the  Euphrates  near  the  town 
of  Circesium.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Kha- 
bow,  lo  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  it  is 
called  the  Araxes,  which  appears  to  be  an 
appellative  term,  as  we  find  it  applied  to 
many  other  rivers  in  antiquity.] 

Chabrias,  an  Athenian  general,  who  chief- 
ly signalized  himself  when  he  assisted  the 
Boeotians  against  Agesilaus.  In  this  cele- 
brated campaign,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
put  ooe  knee  on  the  ground,  and  firmly  to 
rest  their  spears  upon  the  other,  and  cover 
themselves  with  their  shields,  by  which 
means  he  daunted  the  enemy,  and  luul  a  sta- 
tue raised  to  his  honour  in  that  same  posture. 
He  assisted  also  Nectanebus,  kiug  of  £gypt, 
and  conquered  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus : 
but  be  at  last  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  exce  ssive 
courage,  and  disdained  to  fly  from  his  ship 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  save  his  life 
like  his  companions,  B.  C.  376.  C.  Nep,  in 
vitd.-'Diod.  16.— P/u/.  inPhoe. 

Char£a8,  an  Atheoian»  who  wrote  on 

agriculture.— An   officer   who   murdered 

Caligula  A.  D.  41«  to  prevent  the  infamous 

death  which  was  prepared  agaiost  himself. 

Chjerkmon,  a  comic  poet   and  disciple 

of  Socrates. A  stoic,  who  wrote  on  the 

Elgyptian  priests. 

CRARiPHOir,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  in 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

Charonka,  [a  city  of  Boaotia,  previously 
called  Ame,  and  situate  on  a  small  branch  of 
the  Cephissus.  It  was  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the  Boeotians,  B. 
C.  447,  and  much  more  for  their  irretrievable 
defeat  by  Philip,  B.  C.  338,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Here  also  Sylla 
gained  a  victory  over  the  generals  of  Mith- 
ridates. It  was  the  birth-place  of  Plutarch.] 
Chaueoh,  [a  part  of  the  Locri  Ozolse, 
south-west  of  Crissa.] 
Chalcba,  an  island  with  a  town  near 

Rhodes.    PIm.    5,  c.  3. ^A   festival   at 

Athens,    vid.  Panathensea. 

Chalcedoit,  now  Kadi-Keui,  an  ancient 
city  of  Bithynia,  opposite  Byzantium,  built 
by  a  colony  from  Megara,  headed  by  Aigias, 
B.  C.  685,  [some  years  before  the  founding 
of  Byzantium.]  It  was  first  called  Proceras- 
tis,  and  afterwards  Colpusa.  Ita  situation, 
however,  was  so  improperly  ohoien,  that  it 
was  called  the  city  of  blmdnt05  intimating 

uiyliirJu  uy  '*^-j  v_/ v_^^lx^ 
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the  incoDiiderate  plao  of  the  foundera  [in 
overiooking  the  f  uperior  position  on  the  oppo- 
tite  side  of  the  straits,  where  Bjrzantinm  was 
cifterwards  founded.]     Slrab,  l.—Phn,  6,  c. 

CaALCiDvirsEs,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isthmas  between  Teos  and  Erjthrae. — —A 
people  near  t^e  Phasis. 

Chaloidicb,  [a  district  of  Macedonia, be- 
tween the  Sinus  Thermaicus  and  Strymoni* 
cus.  The  lower  part  of  it  formed  three 
peninsulas,  Pblegra  or  Pallene,  Sithonia,  and 
Athos,  which  vid.    The  small  town  of  Chal- 

cbsave  name  to  this  district. Another  in 

Sjria,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Chalcis.] 

[Chalclscus,  an  epithet  applied  to  Mi- 
nerva at  Sparta,  from  her  having  a  brazen 
temple,  (;^«XJC9t;;  eixac).  Gell.  in  his  account 
of  the  Treasury  at  Argos,  gives  a  reasonable 
explication  of  this  seemingly  strange  term. 
He  discovered  in  the  interior  of  theTreasu- 
ry,  which  still  remains  in  a  great  degree  en- 
tire, a  number  of  brass  nails  placed  through- 
out  at  r^ular  intervals  on  the  walls,  and 
these  he  supposes  were  originally  used  for 
securing  plates  of  the  same  metal  to  the 
wall,  and  hence  the  seeming  fables  of  brasen 
chambers  and  brazen  temples.  OeWt  Itine- 
rary^ p.  33b  In  a  similar  manner  may  be  ex- 
plained the  account  given  by  the  ancients,  of 
the  brazen  vessel  made  by  Eurystheux,  and 
into  which  he  retired  whenever  Hercules 
returned  from  his  labours,  vid.  Eurystheus.] 

CaALCidpE,  a  daughter  of  JEetes  kin^  ol 
Colchis,  who  married  Phryxus  son  of  Atha- 
mas,  who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  for 
protection.  She  had  some  children  by  Phryx- 
us, and  she  preserved  her  life  from  the  ava- 
rice and  cruelty  of  her  father,  who  had 
mvrJered  her  husband  to  obtain  the  golden 
fleece,  [vid,  Phrjrxus.]  Ovid*  Heroid,  17, 
V.  9Sf,^Hygin,  fab.  14,  &c. 

Chalcis,  now  EgripOt  the  chief  city  of 
£ulKBm,in  that  part  which  is  nearest  to  Boeo- 
tia.  It  was  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony. 
The  island  was  said  to  have  been  anciently 
joined  to  the  continent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chalcis.  [The  inhabitants  were  famed 
for  their  skill  in  navigation,  but  were  very 
dissolute.  Some  derive  the  name  from  Chal- 
cift,  a  daughter  of  Asopus  king  of  Boeotia, 
samamed  Chalcis,  from  her  having  inventeti 
brazen  armour.  Pliny  deduces  it  from 
p^aXa^c,  brufts  or  copper,  which  he  supposes 

to  have  been  first  used  here.] [Another  of 

Macedonia. Another  of  Syria,  now  Old 

jtf lep.-^-- Another  near  Libanus, now  BjUeot  ] 
PHrh  4,  o.  12.— S/ro*.  10.-*Pattf .  5,  c.  23.^ 
Ctc.JV.JD.3,c.  10. 

Chaldjsa,  [a  country  of  Ask  at  the  top 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  south  of  Babylonia. 
6oBfte  writers,  however,  make  Babylonia  a 
part  of  it.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the 
OhddA'^iM,  who  are  called  in  Scripture  CAot- 
dim^  callous  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
Mlchaefif  .considers  them  as  a  foreign  race  in 
Aasyriii,  a«^*  »  inclined  to  derive  them  from 
the  Ch^ybes^'f  the  Greek  geographers,  who 
f  «i^ls4  Chik  ^  ^y  Stephantts  By2a»tiiuis. 


His  chief  reason  for  this  opinion  is  founded  uo 
the  names  of  Chaldacan  and  Babylonian  kiiigs 
preserved  in  Scripture,  and  by  Ptolemy  and 
Syncellus,  tvhich  differ  from  the  Astyrian 
names  and  bear  an  apparent  resemblance  to 
those  of  some  northern  nations  of  Slavonic 
origin.  Thus  Nebucadnezar  would  be  in 
Slavonic,  J^ebtL-godnoi-ttar  i.  e.  a  prince 
worthy  of  heaven.  Belshazar  would  be  equi- 
valent to  BoUhoi'itarf  i.  e.  a  great  prince  ; 
and  so  of  others.  (See  the  supplement  to 
Michaelis's  work  on  the  Hebrew  Laws,  sect. 
1367,  and  bis  Spieil^ium  Geographut  He- 
braorum  exttra,  vol.  2,  p.  77,  et  seqq.)  On 
the  other  hand,  Adelung  contends  that  all 
these  names  are  resolvable  into  the  Hebrew, 
or  its  cognate  dialects.  This  author  consi- 
ders the  Chaldaeans  or  Chasdim,  as  a  moun- 
taineer people  from  the  north  of  Mesopota- 
mia, but  belonging  to  the  Assyrian,  or,  at  he 
calls  it  the  Shemitic  race.  (See  his  MOkri' 
date$^  Ert:er  Theil,  p.  617,  and  also  Aetcn- 
muUer  on  Hob.  1,  6,  and  Ouenius't  larger 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  489.)  The  Chaldean  are 
highly  commended  in  many  of  the  ancient 
writers  for  their  skill  in  the  sciences,  especi- 
ally in  astronomy.  If  we  are  to  believe  Dm- 
dorus,  however,  their  claims  to  this  high  du- 
racter  were  very  slight.  They  seem  to  have 
punned  the  study  of  astronomy  no  fimher 
than  as  it  might  tend  to  aid  their  fancied  as- 
trological researches.  They  taught  that  the 
shape  of  the  earth  was  that  of  a  skiff  or  small 
boat,  and  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  they  knew 
but  little,  and  never  ventured  to  predict  them 
or  fiz  the  time  of  their  occurring.  So  says 
Diodorus.  Diod.  Sic.  2, 31.— jlti/iu  OcUtUf. 
14,  \,^Sexttu  Empiricus^  p.  338. — Jlfeiif«eli 
Hiit.  de  Malh.  vol.  1, 1.  2,  $.  4.] 

Ch  ALYBZa  and  Caltb£8,  a  people  of  Asia 
Minor,  (in  the  south-east  corner  oil  Pdatns, 
once  very  powerful,  aod  possessed  of  a  p«at 
extent  of  country,  abounding  in  iron  ttiaes, 
where  the  inhabitants  worked  naked.  The 
Calybes  attacked  the  ten  thousand  in  their 
retreat,  and  behaved  with  much  spirit  and 
courage.  They  were  partly  conquered  by 
CroBsui,  king  of  Lydia.  [Their  comittT  is 
stai  caUed  Keldir.  Strabo  calls  them  ChaUW. 
vid.  Chald«a.]    Ktrg.  wEn.  8,  v.  421.— ^fr«l. 

1$,    See. ApoUon.    2,   v.  375. — Xenoph. 

Anab.  4,  kc-^Herodot.  1,  c.  28.— k/tcsfm.  44, 
c.  3. 

Chalybon,  now  supposed  to  be  wflme,  a 
town  of  Syria,  which  gave  the  name  of  OU- 
Hboniiif  to  the  neighUmring  country,  [vid. 
Bersea.] 

ChaltbobItis,  a  ooontry  of  Syria,  to  fa- 
mous for  its  wines  that  the  king  of  Pecsia 
drank  no  other. 

Chaltbs,  [now  Cabell  a  river  in  8paiOi 
where  Jitf^m  34,  c.  3,  places  the  people  eall- 
edCaiybes. 

C^AMABf  and  Cham  ATI,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, [9outh*eait  of  the  Frisii.]  TWif.  in 
Oerm. 

CflA6vx8,  a  people  of  Epirns. 

CHAdNiA^  a  mountainous  part  of  Epirus, 
whieh  rrnxj^f^^My^m^^tg^  Chaon,  a  fi« 
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of  Friam,  inadverteDtly  killed  by  his  brother 
Halenn?.  There  was  a  wood  near,  where 
doves  {Chaonim  aves)  were  said  to  deUver 
oHicles.  [ri^.  Dodona.]  The  words  Chao 
fiitcs  vicim  are  by  BDciept  authors  applied  to 
acorns,  the  food  of  the  first  inhabitants.  Lu 
can,  6,  T.  426. — Clttudian  de  Pros.  rapt.SyV. 

47 Firg.  ^n.  3,  ▼.  935.— Propert,  1,  el.  9. 

— OwA  Jf.uf.  I. 

C  BA.OS,  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  mat- 
ter, and  confused  assemblag^e  of  inactive  ele- 
meats,  which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre-ex- 
isted the  formation  of  the  world,  and  from 
which  the  universe  was  formed  by  the  hand 
and  power  of  a  superior  being.  This  doc- 
trtoe  waa  first  established  by  Hesiod,  from 
whom  the  succeeding^  poets  hare  copied  it ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  obscurely  drawn 
from  the  account  of  Moses,  by  beinf^  copied 
from  the  annals  of  Sanchoniathon,  whose  age 
39  fixed  antecedent  to  the  8ieg;e  of  Troy. 
Chaos  was  deemed,  by  some,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  gods,  and  invoked  as  one  of  the 
iafemal  deities.  Firg.  wEn.  4,  v.  610.— Owrf. 
JHe/.  l,&b.  1. 

ChabIdra,  a  town  of  Phocis,  [about  30 
stadia  from  Ltlea.  Near  it  flowed  the  rivei 
Cfaaradros,  which  fdl  into  the  Cephlssus] 
Bermhe.  X  c.  33. 

Charax,  a  philosopher  of  Pergamus,  who 
wrote  an  butory  of  Greece  in  40  books. 

Chabaxks  and  CharAxits,  a  Mitylenean, 
brother  to  Sappho,  who  became  passionately 
food  of  the  courtezan  Rhodope,  upon  whom 
he  squandered  all  his  possessions,  and  redac- 
ed  himself  to  poverty,  and  the  necessity  of 
piratical  excursions.  Ovid.  Htroid.  15,  v. 
117.— Heroirf.  2,  c.  135,  &c. 

Charss,  an  Athenian  general. A  sta- 

toarj  of  Liindus,  who  was  12  years  employ- 
ed in  making  the  famous  Colossus  at  Rhodes. 

PUm.  34,  c.   7. A  man  who   wounded 

Cyras  when    fighting  against    his  brother 

Arlazerxrs. An  historian    of   Mitylene, 

who  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander. 

CbarIcles,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians..  Xenoph. 
Mtmor.  I. — ^^ritt.  Polit.  5,  c.  6.— —A  fa- 
BOQs  physician  under  Tiberius.  TmU.  Ann, 
6,  c.  50. 

Ch  ARfLA,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
'years  by  the  Delphians.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
ihie  cireumstaooe.  In  a  great  famine  the 
people  of  Delphi  assembled  and  applied  to 
^fiieurldiii^  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  aocor- 
dh^ly  distributed  the  little  com  he  had 
among  the  noblest ;  but  as  a  i>oor  little  girl, 
called  Charila,  begged  the  king  with  more 
than  comaoo  earnestness,  he  beat  her  with 
his  shoe,  and  the  giri,  unable  to  bear  his 
treatment,  hanged  herself  in  her  girdle.  The 
famine  increaeed;  and  the  oracle  told  the 
krag,  that  to  relieve  his  people,  he  must  atone 
Uf  the  murdertif  Charila.  Upon  this  a  fes- 
tival waa  iostitoted,  with  expiatory  rites. 
The  king  presided  ever  this  institution,  and 
^stribated  pulse  and  com  to  such  as  attend 
ed.  Charila^  image  was  brought  before  the 
Icing,  who  struck  it  with,  hir  shoe ;  after 


which  it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place* 
where  they  put  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and 
buried  it  where  Charila  was  buried.  PM. 
in  QtMBif.  GrcBc. 

Charilavs  and  Charillus,  a  son  of  Po- 
lydectes  Idng  of  Sparta,  educated  and  pro- 
tected by  his  uncle  Lycnrgus.  He  made 
war  against  Argos  and  attacked  Tegea.  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  released  on  promis- 
ing that  he  would  cease  from  war,  an  engage- 
ment he  soon  broke.  He  died  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age.    Paus.  2,  36, 1.  6,  c  48. 

Charibia,  a  town  of  Arcadia.    Paus.  Z, 

c  3. A  f<Mtival  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 

with  dances  which  continued  all  night.  He 
who  continued  awake  the  longest  was  re- 
warded ««ith  a  rake. 

Charibiits,  an  orator  at  Athens.  Cic.  m 
B.  83. 

Charistia,  festivals  at  Rome,  celebrated 
on  the  20th  of  February,  by  the  distribution 
of  mutual  presents,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
conciling friends  and  relations.  VaL  Max. 
2,c.  1.— Oct-f.  Fast  1. 

CharItbs  and  Gratia,  the  Graces, 
daughters  of  Venus  by  Jupiter  or  Bacchus, 
were  three  in  number,  Aglaia,Thiilia,and  Eu- 
phrosyne.  They  were  the  constant  attendants 
of  Venus,  and  they  were  represented  as  three 
young,  beautiful,  and  modest  virgins*  all  hold- 
ing one  another  by  the  hand.  They  presided 
over  kindness  and  all  good  offices,  and  their 
worship  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  mu- 
ses, with  whom  they  had  a  temple  in  common. 
They  were  gensrally  represented  naked,  be* 
cause  kindnesses  ought  to  be  done  with  since- 
rity and  candour  The  modems  explain  the 
all^ory  of  their  holding  their  hands  joined, 
by  obfterving,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  per- 
petual and  never-ceasing  intercourse  of  kind- 
ness and  benevolence  among  friends.  Their 
youth  denotes  the  constant  remembrance  that 
we  ought  ever  to  have  of  kindnesses  received ; 
and  their  virgin  purity  and  innocence  teach 
us,  that  acts  of  l>eoevolence  ought  to  be  done 
without  any  expectktions  of  restoration,  and 
that  we  ought  never  to  sufier  others  or  our- 
selves to  be  guilty  of  base)>r  impure  favours. 
Homer  speaks  only  of  two  Graces. 

CharIton,  a  writer  of  Aphrodisium,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  com- 
posed a  Greek  romance,  called  The  Lotes 
of  Chiereas  and  CaUirhoe^  which  has  been 
much  admired  for  its  elegance  and  theorigina- 
lity  of  the  characters  it  describes.  Tliere  is  a 
very  learned  edition  of  Chariton  by  Reiske, 
withD*Orville*soote8,2  vols.4to.  Amst.  1783. 

CharmIdss,  a  philosopher  of  the  third 
academy,  B.  C.  95. 

CHARMidHK,  a  servant  maid  of  Cleopatra, 
who  stabbed  herself  afUr  the  example  of  her 
mistress.    Phd.  in  Anton. 

Charxis,  a  physioian  of  Marseilles,  in 
.Nero*8  age,  who  used  cold  baths  for  his  pa- 
tients, and  prescribed  medicines  centrary  to 
those  of  his  contemporaries.    Piin.  2 1 ,  c.  1 . 

CHARMt78,  a  poet  of  Syracuse,  some  of 
whose  fragments  are  found  scattered  in  Atfae- 
o«us. 
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Chahoit,  a  ThebaQy  wbo  receired  into  bis 
house  Pelopidaa,  and  bis  friends,  wben  they 
delivered  Thebes  from  tyranny,  &c.  PltU.  in 

Pelop, An  historian  of  Lampaacus,  son  of 

Pytheiis,  who  wrote  two  books  on  Persia,  be- 
sides other  treatises,  B.C.  479. An  histo- 

rian  of  Naucrutis,  who  wrote  an  history  ofhi« 
country  and  of  Egypt.— -*A  god  of  hell,  son 
of  Erebus  and  Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls 
of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the  river  Styx  and 
Acheron  to  the  infernal  regions,  for  an  obelus. 
Such  as  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  fune- 
ral were  not  permittt-d  to  enter  this  boat 
without  previously  wandering  on  the  shore 
for  one  hundred  years.  If  any  living  person 
presented  himself  to  cross  the  Stygian  lake, 
he  coald  not  be  admitted  before  he  shewed 
Charon  a  golden  bough,  which  be  had  re 
ceived  from  the  Sibyl,  and  Charon  was  im 
prisoned  ibr  one  year,  t>ecauBe  he  had  ferried 
over,  against  his  own  will,  Hercules  with- 
out this  passport.  Charon  is  represented  as 
an  old  robust  man,  with  a  hideous  coun- 
tenance, long  white  beard,  and  piercing  eyes. 
His  garment  is  ragged  and  filthy,  a!nd  his 
forehead  is  covered  with  wrinkles.  As  all 
the  dead  were  obliged  to  pay  a  small  piece 
of  money  for  their  admission,  it  was  always 
usual,  among  the  ancients,  to  place  under  the 
tongue  of  the  deceased,  a  piece  of  money  (or 
Charon.  This  fable  of  Cbaron  and  his  boat 
is  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  whose  dead 
were  carried  across  a  lak^  where  sentence 
was  passed  on  them,  and  according  to  their 
good  or  bad  actions,  they  were  honoured  with 
a  splendid  burial  or  left  f  nnoticed  in  the 
open  air.  vid,  Acherusia.  Diod.  1. — Senee. 
in  Her.  Fur.  act,  3,  v.  765— Fm^.  ^n.  6,  r. 
898,  &c 

Charovdas,  [a  native  of  Catena,  flourish- 
ed about  446  B.  C.  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished both  as  a  philosopher  and  legisla- 
tor, and  is  said  to  have  framed  a  code  of  laws 
for  his  own  native  place,  and  several  other 
cities.]  He  eave  laws  also  to  the  people  of 
Thurium,  and  among  other  things,  ordained 
that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  come 
armed  into  the  assembly.  He  iiiadverteotly 
broke  this  law,  and  when  told  of  it,  he  fell  n|  • 
on  his  sword.     FaL  Max,  6,  o.  5. 

[CharonIus,  an  epithet  for  caves,  some 
of  which  are  found  in  Italy  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world « where  the  air  is  so  loaded  with 
a  poisonous  vapour,  that  animals  cannot  live 
in  them  even  for  a  few  moments.] 

CHAROffluM,  a  cave  near  Nysa,  where  the 
sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  from  their 
disorders  by  certain  superstitious  solemnities. 
Charops  and  Char6peb,  a  powerful  Elpi- 
rot  who  assisted  Flaoiinius  when  making  war 
against  Phil  ip  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Plui, 
in  Flam. 

Chartbdib,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  anotber  whirlpool 
call«?d  Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was 
very  dangerous  to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fatnl 
to  part  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  The  exact 
"itnation  of  the  Charybdis  is  not  discov6n»d 
174 


by  the  moderns,  as  no  whiflpool  luflicieiiOy 
tremendous  is  now  found  to  correqxmd  to  tfaie 
description  of  the  ancientf.    The  weitla 
Incidit  in S^Uam  quivuit  vUare  Cheuybdim, 
became  a  proverb,  to  show  thatin  onr eager- 
ness to  avoid  one  evil  we  often  fall  into  a 
greater.    It  is  supposed  that  Charyt>dia  was 
Mn  avaricious  woman,  who  stole  the  oxen  of 
Hercnles,  for  which  theft  she  watstmckV^h 
thunder  by  Jupiter,  and  changed  into  a  wirirl- 
pool.    [Spallanzani  has  explained  the  noted 
wonders  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  the  former 
being  a  lofty  rock  on  the  Calabrian  shore, 
with  some  caverns  at  the  bottom,  which  bj 
the  agitation  of  the  waves  emit  sounda  reieaa- 
bliog  the  barking  of  dogs.    The  only  danger 
is  when  the  current  and  winds  are  in  opposi- 
tion, so  that  vessels  are  impelled  toi^ards  the 
rock.    Charybdis  is  not  a  whirlpool,  or  m- 
volving  vortex,  but  a  spot  where  the  waves 
are  greatly  agitated  by  pointed  rocks,  and 
the  depth  does  not  exceed  500  feet.    SpaUmn' 
ffont.  3, 99.]    Ljfeophr,  in  Ctut. — Bomur.  CML 
}2.^Properl.  3,  el.  11.— /in/.  14.— Opttf.  m 
lb,  de  Pento.  4,  el.  10.  Amor.  2,  eL   16.— 
riy  .wEn.3,v.420. 

Chauci,  a  people  of  Gemanj,  [a  Soevk 
race,  and  distinguished  by  Tacitus  as  the 
most  noble  and  just  of  the  Gennan  natioiia. 
They  were  divided  into  Mi^ores  and  Minorei. 
The  former  were  situated  between  the  Visor- 
gis  or  ^e««r,  and  the  Albis  or  E&c  Tlie 
latter  between  the  Amisia  or  JCbif,  and  the 
Visurgis.    Tocif .  Qerm.  35.] 

CaxLiDoalA,  a  festival  at  IUiodes,in  which 
it  was  customary  for  boys  to  go  begging  from 
door  to  door,  [and  singing  a  song  called  Che- 
lidonitnuLt  so  called  beoaueeit  began  with  aa 
invocation  of  the  ;tfA«/4rtr,  or  swallow.]  ^(Aen. 
^-— The  wind  Favonins  was  called  iUso  QU- 
hdoniaf  from  the  6th  of  the  ides  of  Fcbrnafy 
to  the  7th  of  the  calends  of  March,  the  tjam 
when  swallows  first  made  their  appaaraact. 
Pan.  2,0.  47. 

CHBLii»oiit£,now  Kelidom,  small  ill— di 
[south  of  the  Sacrum  Promontoriura,  on  the 
coast  of  I^ycia,]  very  dai^;erons  to  mihaik 
Dionyt  Perieg.  v.  506.— JP/tn.  6,  o.  27  aai 
31.— /.tp.  33, 0.41* 

Cbslidoniitm  Promontorium,  [the  saaa 
with  Sacrum  Promontorium.] 

[CbxlonItbs,  Promontorium,  a  proiii€»> 
torf  of  Elis,  now  Capt  Thmtte.] 

CexLdvB,  a  nymph  changed  into  a  lor* 
toise  by  Mercury,  for  not  being  preaentattbe 
nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  oondemMd 
to  perpetual  silence  for  having  ridiculed  tbme  | 
deities. 

CHKLdviB,  a  daughter  of  Leooidas  ki^  «C 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotue.  She  m> 
oompanied  her  father  whom  her  husband  had 
expelled,  and  soon  after  went  into  baninhmiat 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  hia  turn  b«m 
expelled  by  Leonidas.  Phtl.  in  AgkL  ^ 
Ciiem. 

Chxlohopbagi,  a  people  of  CanModa, 
[also  the  name  of  a  people  of  Ethiopia,]  who 
led  upon  turtle,  and  covered  their  habitatiens 
with  the  sbeUs.    PUn.6,c,2^ 
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C  HBMMiSy  M  ialiBd  in  «  deep  teka  ofEgypt. 
flereifof .  S,  c  156. 

Cheops  end  CHBosPXS.ftkitigoffigjrpt, 
after  RltttpwiitPi,  who  tmilt  a  luoat  pyra- 
mid«  apoo  wiiieb  ItfOOUdentB  were  expended 
0BI7  in  fuppljinif  the  workmen  with  leeks, 
gar^k,  and  other  vogetablat.  [eitf.  Pyra- 
midef . )    fferwht.  2,  c.  t^. 

Chsphrku,  a  brother  of  Cheopi,  who  tiao 
buflt  a  pyramid.     The  Egyptiuif  to  lare- 
tcrateljr  hated  theae  tworojal  brothers,  [that, 
from  an  aTeraioB  tovaids  mentioning  their 
names,  they  oaOcd  their  pyramicfc  by  the 
name  of  th*  shepherd  Phttitis,  who  fed  tt 
that  time  his  cattle  in  those  places.    [For 
some  remnrlEB  oa  tiiis  Philitist  eid.  Pyramt< 
des.]    Herorfal.  S,e.  I?7. 
CH&RosjKa.    vid.  Cfamronea. 
CHmBdrffov,  a  tra^^  writer  of  Athens^in 
the  age  of  Fhilip^    Pkttottr,  in  etiir. 
CaxoEBovim.    eidL  Chersonesos. 
CffK«8ias«  an  OrchoBeuan,  racmicUed  to 
Periaader  by  Chilo,    Ptensanias  piai*M  some 
of  his  poetry,  9,  c.  38. 

Cvmftsosisirt,   a    GreA   word,   [fi 

X*^ec,  land,  and  n^^  an  island,  that  is,  anis- 

taad  jolBinB  the  hmd,]  rendered  by  the  Latias 

PenomUa.   Tt»ere  were  many  ofthese  among 

the  aocteolSy  of  which  these  fire  are  (he  most 

celebrated  ;  one  called  Pehponnemt  ;   ooe 

called  Thrmetan^  in  the  south  tit  rhraoe,  end 

weit  of  the  Hellespmit,  where  Miltiades  led 

a  eohmy  of  Athemans^  and  batlt  a  wall  across 

the  isthmus.    [The  ne<^  of  land  Joining  it  to 

the  eontineiit,  n  abont  6  modem  Greek,  or 

povtepa  not  5  British  tB3«8  in  braadth*    From 

its  isthaum  to  its  fmtbef  shores  it  measured 

480  stadia  according  ttt  Herodotus*  but  «)0 

aooordkf  to  ScTlax,  eztendio|f  between  the 

trnjofMelasandtbeHettespont.]    Thethird, 

caHad  Thuricsr,  sow  Crim  Tartary^  n^s  sito- 

vteaear  thePldas  Mseotis.    The  fonrth*  oall- 

cd  Cusdfsea^now  J^l&ndy  is  fin  the  northern 

parts  of  Germany  ;  imd  the  fifth,  stmiamed 

Atoren,  UcB  in  India,  beyond  the  Ganges. 

rp'Anrraie  mikes  it  to  be  the  peninsula  of 

jtfBlaeML    faiihis  opinion  Rennell  and  Man 

nert  C(»ndde;  but  M.  GosseKn,  adttior  of] 

**  The  Geography  of  the  Greeks  analysed,  &c' 

dlftn  from  this  and  other  positions  of  D'An 

▼ille  in  his  Itidian  geography.    The  golden 

Chwsimeae  is  probably  ^e  southern  part  of 

the  kiogdem  of  Fegif. j    Herodof.  6»  c.  83,  I 

7,  c.  68ir— iitc.  31,  c.  la.— C«e.  ud  Br,  2. * 

Aho  a  peninsola  near  Aievandrift  hi  Egypt, 
BM.  Alex,  fO. 

Caxnvsct,  [a  people  ofGermany,  betWMn 
the  Wcser  and  the  f:!be,  sotith-east  of  the 
Chanei.  Ubder  the  conduct  of  Armhilns, 
they  defeated  and  slew  three  Roman  legions 
commanded  by  Varus.  A.  O.  10,  in  the  daV 
tos  Tentobergiensis,  Or  Bt$h0prii^  of  Pad' 
erh9m.  They  were  afterwards  defeated  by 
Goroianiouf,  and  nerer  n^overtd  their  ibr- 
mer  eminence.]  Tact/.—Ctw.  B,  O.  6,  c.  9, 
CHiDdRVS,  *  river  of  Macedonia  near 
Thsssalonica,  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply 
the  army  of  Xerxes  with  wtiter.  fierodof.  7 
c.  157. 


Chilo,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  who  has 
been  called  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  One  of  his  ataams  was  *^  know  thy- 
self.'* He  died  through  excess  of  joy,  in  the 
arms  of  his  sen^  who  had  obtained  a  vfotory  at 
Olympta,  B.  C.  597.  Pftn.  7,  c.  38.— Locrt. 
CHmxEA,  aodebrated  monster,  sprung: 
from  Echidna  and  Typhon,  which  had  three 
heads,  that  of  a  Uon,  of  a  goat,  and  a  dragon, 
and  continually  Tomited  flames.  The  fere- 
parta  of  ita  body  were  those  of  a  lien,  the  mid- 
dle Vas  that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts 
were  those  of  a  dragon.  It  generally  Kred  in 
Lyeia,  aboirtthe  reign  of  JolNttes,  by  whose  or- 
ders Bellerophon,  mounted  on  the  horse  Pega- 
sus, orereame  it.  This  febotons  tradition  is 
ekplained  by  the  rec^leotion  that  there  was 
a  iMirning  monntain  in  Lyda,  called  Cbinus- 
ra^  whose  top  was  the  resort  of  h'ons,  on  ac- 
co«mt  of  its  desolate  wildernass  ;  the  middle, 
which  #a8  fruitful,  was  coTored  with  goats  ; 
and  at  the  bottom  the  marshy  ground  abound- 
ed with  serpents.  [Bellerophon  is  said  to 
have  conquered  the  Chimssra,  because  he 
cultivated  Uie  mountain.}  Plotsrch  sa3rB 
that  it  is  the  captain  of  some  pirate?,  who 
adorned  their  ship  with  the  images  of  a  lion, 
a  goat,  and  a  dragon.  From  the  union  of 
the  Chinuera  with  Orthos,  sprung  the  Sphinx 
and  the  lion  of  Nemssa.  Homer,  tL  6,  v. 
181.— Henod.  Theog.  v  actd—^^f/od.  1,  c 
9,  1.  t,  c.  3. — Luerei,  5,  v.  903. — Orid.  9» 

Met,  v.  646.— rirg.  JEn.  6,  v.  288. 'One 

of  the  ships  in  the  fleet  of  JEneas.    Vifg,  JEn. 
5,  T.  118. 

Chimaros,  ariverof  Argolis.  Pau$,  2, 
C.36. 

CHiMBRnnf,  a  mountain  of  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly.    PZin.4,c.  8. 

CHidm:,  a  daughter  of  Dadalion  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Rfercury  became  enamoured. 
From  them  Chione  became  mother  of  Phi- 
lammon  and  A  atolycus,  the  ibrmer  of  whom, 
as  being  son  of  Apollo,  became  an  exeelleot 
minician ;  and  the  latter  was  equally  notori- 
ous fbr  his  robberies,  of  which  his  Ihther 
Mercury  was  the  patron.  Chione  grew  ic 
proud  of  her  commeroe  with  the  gods,  that 
she  even  preferred  her  beauty  to  that  of  Dia- 
na, for  which  impiety  she  was  killed  by  the 
goddess  and  changed  into  a  hawk.  Ovtd. 
.^f^-f.  11,  lab.  8.-— A  daughter  of  Boreas 
and  Orithyia,  who  had  Eumotpus  by  Nep- 
tune. She  threw  her  son  into  the  sea ,  but  he 
was  preserved  by  his  father.  AfoHoi,  3,  c 
IS,— Pwsi.  1,  c.  38. 

Cntos,  now  Brio,  an  island  in  the  i&gean 
seA,  between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast 
of  fooia.  [It  is  about  900  leagues  iti  drcnit, 
and  was  prol>ebly  once  connected  with  the 
mahi  lahd,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by 
a  strait  three  leagues  wide,  ft  was  known 
by  the  names  of  iEthalia,  Maoris,  and  Pityu- 
se,  but  its  most  prevalent  name  was  Chios, 
derived,  according  to  some,  from  xmi'i*'^^*'^ 
because  its  mountains  were  often  covered 
with  it.  Isidorus,  however,  deduces  the 
name  fVom  a  Syriac  term  signifying  mattuh^ 
withwhichtheishmd  abounds.}    ItwasweU 
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inhabited,  and  could  once  equip  a  hundred 
•hips  ;  and  its  ohief  town,  called  Chios,  had 
a  beautiful  harboar*  which  could  contain 
eighty  ships.  The  wine  of  this  island,  so 
much  colebrated  by  the  ancients,  is  still  in 
general  esteem.  [The  Chtans  were  said  lo 
have  first  known  the  art  of  cultirating  the 
vine,  taught  them  by  Oenopion  the  son  uf 
Bacchus,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  first  red  wine  was 
made  here.  It  was  one  of  the  places  which 
oontendcfl  for  the  honour  of  having  :;ivea 
birth  to  Homer,  and  his  school  was  shown  io 
the  island.  Modern  SIMo, until  the  late  dread- 
ful ravages  of  the  Turks,  contained  1 154)00 
inhabitants,  nearly  all  Greeks,  and  was  tbf 
best  cuUvated  and  most  flourishing  island  in 
the  Archipelago.]  Plut.  dt  Ftrt,  Mul.-^Ho' 
rat.  3,  od.  19,  v.  5,  1,  Sat  10,  v.  24.— Paw*. 
7,  c.  4.— Jtfete,  2,  v.  2.— S/ro6. 2, 

CiiiROir,a  centaur,  half  a  man  and  half  a 
horse,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  who  had 
changed  himself  into  a  horse,  to  escape  tb« 
inquiries  of  his  wife  Rhea.  Chiron  was  fa- 
mous for  his  knowledge  of  music,  medicine, 
and  shooting.  He  taught  mankind  the  use  uf 
plants  and  medicinal  herbs ;  and  be  instrnc^t- 
ad  in  all  the  polite  arta,  the  greatest  heroes 
of  his  age ;  such  as  Achilles,  £sculapius, 
Hercules,  Jason,  Peleus,  ^neas,  &c.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  poisoned  ar- 
row, by  Hercules,  in  his  pursuit  of  the  cen 
taurs.  Hercules  flew  to  his  assistance  ;  but 
as  the  wound  was  incurable,  and  the  cause  of 
the  most  excruciating  pains,  Chiron  begged 
Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of  immortality-  Hir 
prayers  were  heard,  and  he  was  placed  by  the 
god  among  theconvtellations,  under  the  name 
of  Sagittarius,  ffetiod.  in  Seuto. — Homer, 
n,  W.^Patu,  3,  c.  18, 1.  5,  c.  19, 1.  9,  c  31. 
— Ortrf.  Met,  2,  v.  Ql^.-^poUod.  2,  c.  5, 1. 
3,  c.  13.— Hei-o/.  epod.  1  J. 

Chlok,  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens 
Her  yearly  festivals,  called  Chloe,  were  ce- 
lebrated with  much  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  a 
ram  was  always  sacrificed  to  her.  The  name  of 
Chloe  is  supposed  to  bear  the  same  significa- 
tion as  Flata^  so  often  applied  to  the  goddess  of 
com.  The  name,  from  its  signification,  (;(^Acir, 
htrba  virem)  has  generally  been  applied  to 
women  possessed  of  beauty  and  of  simplicity. 

Chlorts,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  mar- 
ried Zephyrus.  She  is  the  same  as  Flora. 
Ovid.  Fatt.  5.— A  daughter  of  Amphion, 
son  of  Jasns  and  Persephone,  who  married 
Neleus  king  of  Pylos,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  all,  except 
Nestor»  were  killed  by  H  rcules.  Homer. 
Od.  11.  V.  280.-.Paus.  2,  c.  21, 1.  9,  c.  36. 

Chlokus,  Constantino,  one  of  the  Csasam 
in  Dioclesian^s  age,  who  reigned  two  years 
after  the  emperor *s  abdication,  and  died  July 
25«  A.  D.  306. 

CRoaaiirA,  a  country  near  India,  reduced 
by  Craterus,  &c.  [It  was  that  part  of  Par- 
thia  which  was  nearest  to  India.] 

Choaspxs,  an  Indian  river,  [vid.  Suas- 
t«s.]  Curt.  5,  c.  2.--«*-A  river  of  [Soaiana. 
tid.  fjuleus.] 
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Chobus,  a  river  of  Colchis,  [laliia^  into 
the  £uxine  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pha* 
sis  J    Arrian. 

ChceiUdbs,  [islands  of  the  Euxine  near  the 

Hellespont,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 

Cyanean  isles.— ^Islands'  on  the  coast  of  Eo- 

cea,  near  the  promontory  of   Caphareus, 

where  the  Oilcan  Ajax  was  shipwrecked.' 

Islands  in  the  Sinus  Persicus. lalaads  in 

t  he  Ionian  sea,  ofi"  the  coast  of  lapygia.  Thu- 
cifd.  7,  c.  33.] 

Cr(Er!lu8,  a  tragic  poet  of  AUiena*  wbo 
wrote  150  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the 

prize«-^— An  historian  of    SaoMa. Xwo 

other  poets,  one  of  whom  was  very  intiiBaie 
with  Herodotus.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  die 
victory  which  the  Athenians  had  obtaioed 
over  Xnrxesyandon  account  of  the  escel- 
lence  of  the  composition,  he  received  a  pi^ce 
of  gold  for  each  verse  from  the  AthetuaoSyVii 
was  publicly  ranked  with  Homer  aa  a  po&L 
The  other  was  one  of  Alexander's  flattercra 
and  friends.  It  is  said  the  prince  prottiaed 
him  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as  there  sbo«ld 
he  good  verses  in  his  poetry,  and  aa  many 
.•«laps  on  his  forehead  as  there  were  bad  ;  ^^ 
io  consequence  of  this,  scarce  six  of  hia  ver«s 
in  each  poem  were  entitled  to  gold,  whUe  the 
rest  were  rewarded  with  the  cartig«tiQii. 
Plut.  in  AUx.—Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  232. 

ChonitIdas-  a  man  made  preceptor  to 
Theseus,  by  his  grandfather  Pittheaa  king^  of 
Troezeoe.  1  he  Ath^doians  instituted  sacri- 
fices to  him  for  the  good  precepts  he  had  ia. 
rulcated  into  his  pupiL    Phtf.  in  TTkes, 

[Chorasmii,  a  people  of  Asia,  betw<aeu 
Sogdiana  and  the  north-eastern  shore  of  ibe 
Caspian ;  their  capital  was  Gorge,  now  Vrg^ 
h^ntf.    Their  country  is  noif  KharasmJ] 

CnoKiEBVS^vid.  Coroebus. 

Chosrobs,  a  king  of  Persia  in  Jnstiiuaa^ 
reign,  sumamed  the  Great — —[The  2ii  oTAft 
same  name,  was  grandson  to,  and  aiMo««A|A 
the  first,  after  having  deposed  HonsiMiB. 
He  reigned  in  the  time  of  the  Empeitw  9^ 
radius,  and  after  having  been  defeaMI  W 
him,  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  fajr  & 
own  son  A.  D.  628-  Persia  soon  aAer  AH 
under  the  power  of  the  Arabian  CalmlHuT 

Ch£rmAt£8,  a  river  of  Libya,  [la&k^'fB. 
to  the  Atlantic  :  supposed  to  be  the  "    ~     ~ 

CeRovos,  the  Greek  name  of  T 

time,  in  whose  honour  festivals  called  i 

were  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Rhodmnt  ■ 
some  of  the  Greeks.  f- 

Cbrysa,  [a  town  of  TroaSf  south  oftb^t^ 
land  of  Tenedoa,  famous  for  a  temple  «^  J|^ 
polio  Smintheus,  whence  the  town  ^ 
called  Soiinthium.  vid.  Smiothium.1 
//.  1,  V.  37 — Strab,  13.— Onrf.  Mei. 
174. 

CbrtsIms,  a  Theesalian,  priaateea  4 
ana  Trivia.    She  (td  a  bull    with 
which  she  sent  to  the  enemies  of  her  i      __ 
who  eat  the  flesh  and  became  delirio^^^ 
were  an  easy  conquest.    Po/ytea. 

CHRTSANTHiug,  a  philoaopher  in  tl^  ^Mi 
of  Julian,  known  for  the  great  numlMsr  of^C* 
lamas  he  wrote. 
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Chrtbaob^  m  Mm  of  Medusa  by  Neptune. 
Some  report  that  he  sprung  from  the  blood 
of  Medusa,  armad  with  a  goUen  $teord^ 
whence  bis  name  Xff"*^  ^^%'  ^^  married 
Cailirboe«  one  of  the  Ooeanides,  by  whom  he 
had  Gwjon,  Eebidna,  and  the  ChimsBra. 
Htsiod.  Tkeog.  ▼.  295. 

Chbtsaobxus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  temple  at  Stratonicea,  where  all  the  Ca- 
nans  assembled  upon  any  public  emeifency. 

Chrtsas*  a  rirer  of  Sicily,  falling;  into  the 
Simsthue.    Cte.  tn  yen.  4,  c  44. 

CHRTsiiSr  [vid,  Chryses.] 

CBRVSBRHUf ,  a  Coriothmni  who  wrote  an 
history  of  PeloponnesBs,  and  of  India,  besides 
a  treatise  oq  riyers.    PhU,  in  ParaU. 

Chrysxs*  the  priest  of  Apollo,  father  of 
Afltynome,  called  from  him  ChryttU,  When 
Ljmemna  was  taken,  and  the  spoils  dirided 
amonr  the  oooqoerors,  Chryseis,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Eetioo,  the  sorereign  of  the  place. 
iisll  to  the  share  of  Acamemnon.  Chryses 
i^n  this  went  to  the  Greden  camp  to  soli- 
at  his  daughter's  restoration ;  and  when  his 
prayers  were  fruitless,  he  implored  the  aid  of 
ApoQo,  who  nshed  the  Greeks  with  a  plague, 
and  obliged  them  to  restore  Chryseis.  Ho- 
flier.  IL  1,  r.  11,  Xec. 

CaRVBiPPVt,  a  natural  son  of  Pel  ops,  high- 
It  fiinKired  by  his  fiither,  for  which  Hippo- 
daaia,  bis  step-mother,  ordered  her  own 
soos,  Atreas  and  Thyestes,  to  kill  him,  and  to 
throw  hb  body  into  a  well,  on  account  of 
iriiich  th^  were  banished.  Some  say  that 
Hippodamia*i  sons  refused  to  murder  Cbry- 
fippQS,  and  that  fihe  did  it  herself.  They  fur- 
ther say,  that  Chryrippus  had  been  carried 
away  hf  Laius»  kiwof  Thebes,  to  gratify  his 
omatsral  lusts,  and  that  he  was  with  him 
when  Hippodamia  killed  him.  Hygin.  fab. 
85.— PJk/e  de  Ltg.  S.-^JippUod.  8,  c.  5.-. 
p0mt.6t  c  SO. — -—[A  stwc  philosopher  of 
Soli  in  Cflieia  Campestris.  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Afhens,  and  became  a  disciple  of 
Cleaathes,  the  successor  of  Zeno.  He  was 
et^oaSy  distinguished  for  natural  abilities  and 
indostiy,  seldom  suffering  a  day  to  elapse 
without  writing  500  lines.  He  wrote  several 
hoadred  irolnmes,  of  which  300  were  on  logi< 
eal  rabjeeta,  but  in  all  he  borrowed  largely 
frooi  others.  He  maintained,  with  the  stoics 
ia  poeral,  thet  the  world  was  God,  or  an 
■nvesaal  efTusioD  of  his  spirit,  and  that  the 
superior  part  of  this  spirit,  which  consisted 
ia  mind  and  reasocv  was  the  common  nature 
of  thiagi«  containing  the  whole  and  every 
part.  SometiBes  he  speaks  of  God  as  the 
power  of  fete,  and  the  necessary  chain  of 
erenta ;  aonetimes  he  calls  him  fire ;  and 
sometimes  he  deifies  the  fluid  parts  of  nature, 
ss  water  and  air;  and  again,  the  earth,  sun, 
,  and  stars,  and  the  universe  in  which 
I  eeaiprehendfMl,  and  even  those  men 
who  have  obtained  immortality.  He  was 
vsr^  Ibod  of  the  figure  Soritei  in  arguing, 
winch  ie  hence  caQed  by  Persios,  the  heap 
ofChryaippas.  His  discourses  abounded  more 
in  eurieus  subtleties  and  nice  dietioctions, 
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than  in  solid  aiguments.]  He  died  through 
excess  of  wine,  or,  as  others  say,  from  laughing 
too  much  on  seeing  an  ass  eating  figs  on  a  sil- 
ver  plate,  207  B,  C.  in  the  83d  yearof  his  age. 
[CHRT8oc£aA8,  or  the  horn  of  gold,  a  long 
cove  on  the  north-east  side  of  Byzantium, 
forming  an  excellent  harbour,  whence  its 
name.] 

CHitTBOGdirus,  a  celebrated  singer  in  [the 
time  of  Aloibiades,  who  was  victorious  at  the 
Pythian  games.  Another  ofthe  same  name 
is  mentioned  in  Juv,  6,  v.  74.] 

CHRTSopdLis,  a  promontory  and  port  of 
Asia, opposite  Byaantiom, now  &i4toft.  [The 
Athenians  encompassed  this  place  with  walls, 
imposed  a  tenth  on  the  ships  which  came 
hither  from  the  Euxine,  and  had  a  fleet  here 
of  30  sail.] 

CHRTsoRRdAS,  [or  Qoldtu  ttream,  a  river 
of  Syria,  near  Damascus,  called  also  Bardine, 
and  now  Baradi.] 

CBRT808TOM,a  [uativeof  Aotioch,]  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who  died  A.  D.  407,  in  his 
5Sd.  year.  He  was  a  great  disciplinarian,  and 
by  severely  lashing  the  vices  of  the  age,  he 
procured  himself  many  enemies.  [He  was 
at  length  accused  of  disrespect  to  the  empress 
Eudoxia  and  cruelty  to  some  of  the  clergy, 
and  was  in  consequence  banished.  Hit  great 
popularity,  however,  and  a  dreadful  tumult 
which  his  banishment  occasioned  at  Constan- 
tinople, produced  his  speedy  recall.  He 
was  soon,  however,  banished  a  second  time, 
for  his  severe  remarks  on  the  empress,  in  re- 
lation to  a  statue  which  had  been  erected  to 
her.  The  place  of  his  second  bamshment 
s  Cucusus,  a  lonely  town  among  the  ridges 
of  Mount  Taurus  on  the  confines  of  Cappado- 
cia  and  Cilicia.  From  this  place  he  was  order- 
ed afterwards  to  be  taken  to  Pityoeus,  a  town 
on  the  Euxine,  but  died  on  the  journey  at 
Comaoa  in  Cappadocia.  Within  10  years  af- 
ter his  death,  he  was  generally  revered  as  a 
saint,  and  his  remains  transported  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  name  of  Chrysostom,  or  goid' 
m  moiiiA,  was  not  applied  to  him  until  af- 
ter his  death,  when  his  works  had  rendered 
him  illustrious  for  eloquence.  His  previous 
name  was  John.]  His  works  have  been  no- 
bly and  correctly  edited,  without  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, by  Seville,  8  vols.  fel.  Etoue,  1613.  They 
have  appeared,  with  a  tranMatioo,  at  Paris, 
edit.  Benedict.  Montfeocon,  13  vols.  fol.  1718. 
CBRT808TRftMi8,  a  name  given  by  Homer 
to  Ipbigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestnu— A  Cretan,  who  first  obtain* 
ed  the  poetical  prize  at  the  Pythian  games. 
Paui*  10,  c  7. 

Chthovia,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  [either 
from  x^s^i  i^r^^>  or*]  from  a  temple  built  to 
her  by  Chthonia,  at  Hermione.  She  had  a 
festival  there  called  by  the  same  name,  aud 
celebrated  every  summer.  During  the  cele* 
bration,  the  priests  of  the  goddess  marched  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates, 
and  a  crowd  of  women  and  boys  in  white 
apparel,  with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their 
beads.  Behind  was  dragged  an  untamed 
heifer,  just  Uken  from  the  herd.  When  they 
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came  to  the  temple,  the  victim  was  let  loose, 
BDd  [the  door-keepers,  who  till  then  had  kept 
the  temple  gates  open,  havings  made  all  se- 
cure, four  old  women  armed  with  scythes, 
were  left  within,  who  pursued  the  heifer 
Bod  dispatched  her  as  ?«on  as  they  were  able 
by  onttingf  her  throat.]  A  second,  a  third, 
und  a  fourth  victim,  was  in  alike  manner  dis- 
patched by  the  old  women  ;  and  it  was  ob 
■  servable,  that  they  all  fell  on  the  same  side. 
Paia.  2,  c.  35. 

CfBAi«JB,  a  town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  [si- 
tuate on  the  Saarus,  about  50  miles  from  Sir- 
mium  and  about  100  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Saavus  and  Danube.  It  was  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Licinins  by  Constantine,  A.  I>. 
316,  and  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Gratian 
Its  name  is  preserved  in  the  obscure  ruins  of 
Savilei.]  Eutrop.  10,  c.  A.—J^farecll  30,  c 
24. 

CiBi^RA,  [a  flourishing  commercial  city  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  Phrygia,  between  Ly- 
cia  and  Caria.  It  was  surnamed  the  Great 
for  distinction  sBke  from  another  city  of  the 
tame  name  situate  in  Pamphylia.  A  colony 
of  Lydians  were  its  first  founders ;  to  these 
succeeded  one  of  Pisidians^  who  transplanted 
the  city  to  a  more  favourable  situation.  Its 
authority  extended  far  over  the  adjoining 
oountxy,  and  it  could  arm  at  one  time  30,000 
foot  aod  2000  horse.  It  suffered  severely 
from  an  earthquake,  on  which  account  Tibe- 
rias remitted  the  tribute  due  from  it  for  3 
years,  and  he  was  regarded  as  its  second 
founder.  Four  different  languages  were 
spoken  here,  viz.  the  Lydian,  Pisidian,  Lyci- 
an,  and  Greek.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  D'  Anville 
f^ves  it  the  modem  name  of  ^tfrur.-— >—  A 
^itvof  Pamphylia,  south-east  of  Aspendus.] 

l/l.  T.  CicKRo,  bom  at  Arpinum,  was  son 
of  a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines.  His 
mother's  name  was  Helvia.  After  displaying 
many  promising  abilities  at  school,  he  was 
taught  philosophy  by  Piso,  and  law  by  Mutius 
8c»Yolo,  He  was  naturally  of  a  weak 
and  delicate  constitution,  and  he  visited 
Greece  on  account  of  his  health;  though,  per 
haps,  the  true  cause  of  his  absence  from  Rome 
might  be  attributed  to  bis  fear  of  Sylla.  His 
friends,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his 
superior  abilities,  were  anxious  for  his  return ; 
and  when  at  last  he  obeyed  their  solicitations, 
he  applied  himself  with  uncommon  diligence 
to  oratory,  and  was  soon  distinguished  above  all 
the  speakers  of  his  age  in  the  Roman  forum 
When  he  went  to  Sicily  as  quaestor,  he  be- 
hayed  with  great  justice  and  moderation ;  and 
the  Sicilians  remembered  with  gratitude  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  their  common  patron, 
Who  had  delivered  them  from  the  tyranny  and 
avariee  of  Verrei .  After  be  had  passed  thro»igh 
t,he  offices  of  aedilc  and  praetor,  he  stood  a  can- 
didate for  the  oontulship,  A.  U.  C.  601 ;  and 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  were  equally 
anxious  to  raise  him  to  that  dignity  against 
fhe  effbrti  and  bribery  of  Catiline.  His  new 
titoatioQ  was  critical,  and  required  circum- 
BpecfltfUt  GatHine,  with  many  di^stjlute  mkI 
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desperate  Romans,  had  conspired  agaimt  their 
country,  and  combined  to  murder  Cicero  him- 
self. The  consul  detected  and  defeated  their 
plfins,  and  claimed  hy  his  success  the  prood 
title  of  father  of  his  country.  The  vrfie- 
mence  with  which  he  had  attacked  Clodiat 
proved  injurious  to  him;  and  when  his  enemy 
was  made  tribune,  Cicero  was  driven  by  the 
power  of  the  opposite  faction  into  baniahmeot. 
vid.  Thessalonica.  [The  principal  charge 
against  him  was  his  having  put  to  death  io  an 
illegal  manner  the  accomplices  of  Catilroe, 
though  this  had  been  done,  not  by  him  iodi- 
vidually,  but  in  consequence  of  a  general  rote 
of  the  senate.]  He  was  not,  however,  deeert- 
ed  in  his  banishment,  [although  be  taraitbed 
the  lustre  of  his  character  by  his  want  of  pa- 
tient firmness  under  misfortune.]  Whererer 
be  went  he  was  received  with  the  highest 
marks  of  approbation  and  reverence  ;  aad 
when  the  faction  had  subsided  at  Rome,  ttie 
whole  senate  and  people  were  unanimous  for 
his  return.  After  sixteen  months  ahtence  he 
entered  Rome  with  universal  satiBfactioo;aiMl 
when  he  was  sent,  with  the  power  of  proeoo- 
sul,toCilicia,  his  integrity  and  prudence  made 
him  successful  against  the  enemy,  and  at  fall 
retum  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  wfaicii 
the  factious  prevented  him  from  enjoying.  A^ 
ter  much  hesitation  during  the  civil  commo- 
tions between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  joined 
himself  to  the  latter  and  followed  him  to 
Greece.  When  victory  had  declared  in  fr- 
vour  of  Caesar,  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia, 
Cicero  went  to  Brundusiom,  and  was  reooo- 
ciled  to  the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  with 
great  humanity.  From  this  time  Cicero  re- 
tired into  the  country,  and  seldom  visited 
Rome.  When  Caesar  had  been  stabbed  in 
the  senate,  Cicero  recommended  a  general 
amnesty,  and  was  the  most  earnest  to  decree 
the  provinces  to  Brutus  and  Cassias.  Bnt 
when  he  saw  the  interest  of  Cmsar's  mnrdir- 
ers  decrease,  and  Antony  come  into  power, 
he  Retired  to  Atheus.  He  soon  alter  retom- 
ed,  but  lived  in  perpetual  fear  ofassasefamtian. 
Augustus  courted  the  approbation  of  Gieero, 
and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  his  coUee^nt  hi 
the  consulship.  But  his  wish  was  nttt  afan 
cere  ;  he  soon  forgot  hi)  former  professions  of 
friendship  ;  and  when  the  two  eonaob  hnd 
been  killed  at  Mutina,  Augustus  joined  hit  in- 
terest to  that  of  Antony,  and  the  trinmtteSe 
was  soon  after  formed.  The  greets  emfty 
which  Cicero  bore  to  Antony  wns  fctal  fa 
him ;  and  Augustus,  Antony,  and  IjepMWi 
the  triumvirs,  to  destroy  all  cause  of  qnnml, 
and  each  to  dispatch  hn  enemies,  prodnnad 
their  list  of  proscription.  Abodt  two  Imn- 
dred  were  doomed  to  death,  and  Cicero  was 
among  the  number  upon  the  list  of  AotflST* 
Augustus  yielded  a  man  to  whom  he  pnrt^ 
owed  his  greatness,  and  Cicero  was  pimNMd 
by  the  emissaries  of  Antony,  among  wtam 
was  Popilius,  whom  he  had  defendeid  mbh 
an  accusation  of  parricide.    He  had  IM  la 


a  litter  towards  the  sea  of  Caieta ;  nod  ' 
the  assassins  came  up  to  him,  he  pot  hisbaad 
out  of  the  Mttfer,  and  it  wi«  severed  from  ttie 
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body  by  Herennius.    This  memorable  event 
happened  in  December,  43  B .  C  after  the  en- 
joyment of  liie  for  63  years,  1 1  months,  and 
five  days.    The  bead  and  right  hand  of  the 
orator  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  hung;  up  in 
the  Roman  forum  ;  and  to  inyeteraie  was 
Antony's  hatred  against  the  unfortunate  man, 
that  eren  Fulvia,  the  triumvir's  wife,  wreak- 
ed her  vengeance  upon  his  head,  and  drew  the 
tongue  out  of  bis  mouth,  and  bored  it  through 
repeatedly  with  a  gold  bodkin,  verifying  in 
this  act  of  inhumanity  what  Cicero  had  once 
observed,  that  no  arUmal  is  more  revengeful 
Ikan  a  woman.    Cicero  has  acquired  more 
real  fame  by  his  literary  compositions  than 
by  hia  apirited  exertions  as  a  Roman  senator. 
The  learning  and  the  abilities  which  he  pos- 
tened  have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age 
and  country,  and  bis  style  has  always  been  ac- 
counted as  the  true  standard  of  pure  latinity. 
Tbe  words  nescititr poela  have  been  verified 
in  his  attempts  to  write  poetry;  and  the  satire 
of  Martial,  Carmma  quod  scribit  musis  ti 
AfoUxnc  nuUOf  though  severe,  is  true.    He 
once  formed  a  design  to  write  the  history  of 
his  country,  but  be  was  disappointed.    He 
translated  many  of  the  Greek  writers,  poets 
as  well  as  bistorians,  for  his  own  improve 
ment.     When  be  travelled  into  Asia,  he  was 
attended  by  most  of  tbe  learned  men  of  his 
age ;  and  bis  stay  at  Rhodes,  in  the  school  of 
the  famous  Molo,  conduced  not  a  little  to  per- 
fect bis  jodgment.    Like  bis  countrymen  be 
was  not  destitate  of  ambition,  and  the  arro- 
gant expectatiooa  with  which  he  returned 
from  bit  qosstorship  in  Sicily  are  well  known. 
He  was  of  a  timid  disposition  ;  and  he  who 
shone  as  the  father  of  Roman  eloquence  ne- 
ver ascended  t^e  palpit  to  harangue  with 
oat  ieeling  a  secret  emotion  of  dread.     His 
conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  is  far  from  that 
of  a  patriot ;  and  when  we  view  him,  du< 
biouB  and  irresolute,  sorry  not  to  follow  Pom- 
pey,  and  yet  afraid  to  oppose  Caesar,  the  judg- 
ment would  almost  brand  him  with  tbe  name 
of  coward.    In  his  private  character,  bow- 
ever,  Cicero  was  of  an  amiable  disposition  ; 
and  tbougfa  be  was  too  elated  with  prosperi 
ty  and  debased  by  adversity,  the  affability  of 
the  friend  conciliated  tbe  good  grac««s  of  all. 
He  married  Terentia,  whom  be  afterwards 
divercsed,  and  by  whom  be  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter.    He  afterwards  married  a  young 
woman  to  whom  he  was  guardian  ;  and  be 
cause  the  seemed  elated  at  the  death  of  his 
diqghter  TuUia,  he  repudiated  her.    H^he 
wedksof  this  celebrated  man,  of  which,  ac- 
cording tn  some,  tbe  tenth  part  is  scarce  ex- 
taat,  have  been  edited  by  the  best  scholars  in 
every  country.    [  All  tbe  oratitms  pronounced 
by  Cicero  daring  tbe  five  years  intervening 
between  bis  election  to  the  qasestorship  and 
adaeship  have  perished,  except  that  for  M. 
TuiUos,  thB9xordium  and  narrcUio  of  which 
waee  brought  to  light  by  the  discoveries  of 
Maii,  in  tbe  Ambrosian   library  at  Milan. 
Fran  tbe  same  quartfir  have  been  obtained 
3nany  ether  reliques  of  tbe  eloquence  of  Ci- 
cM^  among  ike  molt  important  of  which 


are,  a  large  fragment  of  the  oration  for 
Scaurus,  and  detached  portions  of  that  de- 
livered against  Clodius  for  bis  profanation  of 
the  mjftteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Of  all  the 
lost  orations  the  two  most  regretted  Bre»  that 
in  defence  of  Cornelius,  and  the  speech  de- 
livered by  him  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  in 
quellibg  the  disturbance  excited  by  the  law 
ofOtho.  This  last  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  signal  victories  of  eloquence  over 
the  turbulence  of  human  passions,  while  lo 
the  former  Cicero  himself  frequently  alludes, 
as  among  the  most  finished  of  iiis  composi- 
tioDs.  Thti  oration  for  Marcellus  is  maio' 
tained  by  many  to  be  a  spurious  performance* 
It  would  &eem,  however,  after  weighing  all 
tbe  arguments  adduced  b^  modern  critics, 
that  a  part  is  actually  genume,  but  that  much 
has  been  subsequently  interpolated  by  some 
rhetorician  or  declaimer.  Of  the  Rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero,  the  most  admired  and  finish^ 
ed  is  the  dialogue  •*  De  Oraiore^  of  which 
Cicero  himself  highly  approved,  and  which 
his  friends  were  accustomed  to  regard  as  one 
uf  the  happiest  ef  his  productions.  In  the 
'*  Oratoria  Partiliones^*  the  subject  is  the  art 
of  arranging  and  distributing  the  parts  of  an 
oration  so  as  to  adapt  them  io  the  best  man- 
ner to  their  proper  end,  that  of  moving  and 
persuading  an  audience.  In  the  dialogue  on 
famous  orators,  entitled  **  Brutus,"  he  gives 
a  short  character  of  all  who  hod  ever  fieu- 
rished  in  Greece  or  Rome  with  any  consider- 
able reputation  for  eloquence,  down  to  his 
own  time.  It  was  intended  as  a  fourth  and 
supplemental  book  to  the  treatise  ^'  De  Qra* 
tore:'  The  "  Orator^''  addressed  to  Brutus, 
and  written  at  his  solicitatioui  was  intended 
to  complete  the  two  works  just  mentioned. 
It  enlarges  on  the  favourite  topic  of  Cicero, 
which  had  already  been  partially  discussed 
in  the  treatise  ''  De  Oratore,'*  the  character 
of  the  perfect  orator,  and  seeks  to  confirm  hia 
favourite  proposition  that  perfection  in  ora^ 
tory  requires  an  extensive  ac(^uaiblance  with 
every  art.  It  is  on  the  merits  of  this  work 
in  particular  that  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  asserts  his  perfect  willingness  that  his 
reputation  should  be  staked.  The  '*  Topied'^ 
are  a  compend  of  the  Topica  of  Aristotle. 
The  treatise  "  De  Optimo  genere  Oratorum^ 
was  originally  intended  as  a  preface  to  a 
translation  of  the  celebrated  orations  of  De* 
mosthenesand  iBschines  *^De  Corona.''  The 
work  **  De  tnventione**  was  a  youthful  per- 
formance, and  that  addressed  to  Herenniu^ 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  never  pro- 
ceeded from  bis  pen.  With  respect  to  the 
other  works  of  Cicero,  the  treatise  '■^  De  Le^ 
gibus*^  has  reached  us  in  an  imperfect  state, 
only  three  booki  remaining,  and  these  disfi- 
gured by  numerous  chasms  that  cannot  be 
supplied.  It  traces  the  philosophic  principles 
of  jurisprudence  to  their  remotest  sou  rces^ 
s6ts  forth  a  body  of  laws  conformable  to  Ci- 
ceroV  idea  of  a  well  regulated  state,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  treated  in  the  books  that 
are  lost  of  the  executive  power  of  ^^  "^u^ 
tc<d63«aitber3g)iUofRoaq;aaciti»fii«|'*   *^^ 
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treatise  *'  Db  ftnibut  bonorum  et  malorum*^ 
is  written  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  and 
discusses  the  chief  gooii  and  iU  of  man  :  in  it 
Cicero  explains  the  seyeral  opinions  enter 
tained  on  this  subject  by  the  sa  j^  of  antiqui 
ty.  The  ^^^cademiea  ^wuUone^'  relaU 
tb  the  Academic  Philosophy,  whose  tenets 
Cicero  himself  had  embraced.  It  is  an  ac- 
count and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Academy.  In  the  *•  TWcu&tms  Ditputa 
lionet'  fire  books  are  devoted  to  as  many 
different  questions  of  philosophy,  bearing  the 
most  strongly  on  the  practice  of  life,  and  in- 
volving^ topics  the  most  essential  to  human 
happiness.  The  *^  Paradoxic  contain  a  de- 
fence of  six  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics.  The 
work  **  De  naiura  DeonmC*  embraces  a  full 
examination  of  the  varioas  theories  of  hea< 
then  antiquity  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  to 
which  the  treatise  **  De  DivimUione*^  may 
be  regarded  as  a  supplement  The  essay 
**Di  Q^Eoit'' on  moral  duties,  has  not  unaptly 
been  styled  the  heathen  *•  Whole  Duty  of 
Man  ;"  nor  have  the  dialo^es  '*  De  Senec- 
tute^**  and  ••  De  ./Imtet/so,*' been  incorrectly 
regarded  as  among  the  most  highly  finished 
and  pleasine  performances  of  which  any  Ian 
guage  can  boast.  We  have  to  lament  the 
^oss  of  the  treatises  •'  De  Contolatione,'*  (that 
which  we  have  under  this  title  being  a  patch- 
ed-up  imposture  of  Sigonius,)  '*  De  Ghria,^' 
and  that  entiled  **  Hortensius,''  in  which 
last  Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  and  left  to  his  illustrious 
competitor  the  task  of  arraigning  them.  It 
was  this  book  which  first  led  St.  Austin  to 
the  study  of  Christian  philosophy  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Cicero's  corres- 
pondence is  one  of  the  most  valuable  legacies 
bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.  The  collec- 
tion addressed  to  hu  friends  is  full  of  politi- 
cal information ;  the  letters  to  Atticus  pour- 
tray,  besides  this,  the  mind  of  the  writer  in 
its  most  engaging  form,  in  all  the  frankness 
of  familiar  intercourse.  The  treatise  ^  De 
RemtbUea/*  a  part  of  which  has  been  recent- 
ly discovered  by  Mai!,  a  work  so  highly  ex- 
tolled by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  antiqui- 
ty, docs  not  seem  so  profound  a  treatise  as 
we  had  been  led  to  imagine,  if  indeed  it  be 
just  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  work  in  quea- 
tion  when  we  have  qiUy  a  portion  of  it  in  our 
hands.]  The  most  valuable  editions  of  the 
worka  eomplete^  are  that  of  Verburgius,  2 
▼ols.  fol.  Amst  1724— that  of  Olivet,  9vob. 
4ta.  Geneva,  1758^the  Oxford  edition  in 
10  vols.  4to.  ITB^'-that  of  Lallemand,  ISmo. 
livoU*  Pi^  apudBarbou,  1768— [that  of 
Emeiti,  Halss,  1774-77,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  and 
tiiat  of  Schiitz,  Lips.  1814,  Ice  in  16  vols, 
tmall  ootavo.  This  last  edition  ia  highly 
praised,  and  contains  the  fragments  of  Cicero's, 
orations  lately  discovered.  The  treatise  de 
Bi3»u6Jtea,  was  first  published  by  Maius  at 
Rome  ia  182^  und  re-pnblished  in  London, 
18S3.  There  are  leveral  reoent  editions  of  it 
tiao  in  Germany,  the  best  of  which  is  that 
•fB«ow,5nDmee/blt,18»,8vo.]  PhUareh 
in  i0tU*^q:aMiL^Dio.  CauJ^ppiftn.^ 
t9& 


Kerw.— r.  Nep.  tn  ^Uie,-'Eutnp.^Cic. 

kc, Marcus,  the  son  of  Cscero,  was  taksen 

by  Augustus  as  his  colleague  in'tbe[consablup. 
He  revenged  his  father's  death,  by  throwing 
public  dishonour  upon  the  memory  of  Anto- 
ny. He  disgraced  his  father^s  virtuee,  and 
was  so  fond  of  drinking,  that  Pliny  observes 
he  wished  to  deprive  Antony  of  the  hooofor 
of  being  the  greatest  drunkard  in  the  Ronan 
empire.  Phit.  in  Cte.— -Quintns,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  orator,  was  Cttsar'k  lieatenant  in 
Gaul,  and  proconsul  of  Asia  for  three  years. 
He  was  proscribed  with  his  son  at  the  same 
time  with  his  brother  Tully.  Pha.  in  Cic-— 
Appian 

Ciodvxs,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the 
Hebrns.  Ulysses,  on  bis  return  from  Trc^, 
oonqnered  them,  and  plundered  their  dnef 
city  Ismarus  because  they  had  assisted  Priam 
against  the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  ▼.  81^  L 
15,  V.  813.— rtrg.  G.  4,  v.  520,  ^^— Jftfe, 
2,0.2. 

CiLfciA,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  oq  the 
sea-coast,  south  of  Capfwdooia  and  I^ea- 
onia,  and  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  east,  aad 
Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  on  the  west  It  was 
so  surrounded  by  steep  and  ragged  monntaini, 
that  a  few  men  mizht  defeM  it  against  a 
whole  army,  there  beinc  but  tfirea  narttiw 
passes  leading  into  it,  the  ry1»  Ctlioim.  on  the 
side  of  Cap^ocia,  and  on  the  east  the  Py- 
Ife  Amanios  and  Pyle  Syria.    The 


try  was  divided  into  Trachea  and  Campea- 
tris,  or  the  rugged  and  levd  Cilieia.  Th« 
former  was  su^quently  oooiiderad  as  a  coo* 
tinuation  of  Isauna.  The  latter  waa  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  provinces  of  Asia,  eoc- 
oepting  the  western  nart ;  which  however, 
though  barren,  was  nuned  for  its  hones.] 
The  mhabitants  enriched  themselves  by  pira^ 
tical  excursions,  till  they  were  conqvctfitty 
Pompey.  The  country  was  opulent,  sEnd  wis 
governed  by  kings,  under  some  of  the  I^OMin 
emperors ;  out  liduoed  into  a  provinee  %y 
Vespasian.  Cicero  presided  over  it  as  a  pro- 
consul. It  receives  its  name  from  Cffiz,  w 
son  of  Agenor.  [Bochart  derives  Um  BMe 
from  the  Phoenician  word  ChtiUdcim^^bmf' 
ing  **  a  stone,"  a  term  which  well  suits  Cuda 
Trachea,  which  to  this  day  is  callwl  by  the 
Turks  •*  Tit'TFeUietK^  or,  *  the  stoayjHV- 
vinoe."  To  what  is  said  above  oltheCQi- 
oians,  may  be  added,  that  they  were  rongh  in 
their  manners,  unfair  in  their  dealings,  Msl, 
and  great  liars.  They  claimed  their  shar^  ef 
the  proverb,  v^ la  aaewa  muu^r*^  whioli  i 
plied  to  the  Cretans,  Cappadocians,  andC 
eians.]  4phOod,  3,  c  1.— Fanv.  R.  ft. 
2,  c  11.— Stie/on.  tn  Fe$p,  8.— JTeredbr. 
2,c.  IT,  84.— JuUtn.  11.  c.  11.— Oiirf.a^o.  4. 
— Ptei.  5,  c  27. Part  of  the  oottntrr  be- 
tween JEolia  and  Troas  is  also  called  Cuiefc. 
Strab.  13,  calls  it  Trman,to  distinguidilli«lB 
the  other  Cillda.    Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

CiLix,  a  son  of  Phosnix,  or,  acoordiqy  to 
Herodotus,  of  Agenor,  who  after  se^dBV  ii 
vain  his  sister  Europe,  settled  in  a  eouubi 
to  which  he  gave  the  nameofCilida.  ^tfpef- 
W.  8,  c  l.^m^J.S'S^.^ 
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CiMBsa,  TvUmOO^  of  Cnar's  mvrdaran. 
Ha  laid  boUol  the  dicUtor^rolWfWliieh  was 
anSnallbrtfaeraiCtoatnke.    Piut.iuQBt, 

CuffBEi^  m  pcopie  of  Gcram  j«  who  iiiTad- 
ed  tho  Room  aninre  with  a  largo  army,  aiid 
w«ffe  eonqocred  by  Marifu.  [Thoy  oooopiod 
1^0  ChiwHwirai  Ciabnoa«  or  modern  fui- 
UmtU]    #W.  3,0.3. 

CiMBRicvx  BKLLmif  was  begoo  hj  the 
Cimbri  TootOBOi  [and  Aaibn>iitt,lb]r  «d  in- 
ranon  of  tho  Roman  tarritortoi«  R.  C.  109< 
Thoao  barhajiBM  wort  lo  ooorageoQi^  and 
•TOO  deaporato,  that  thoy  ittttocd  thoiri&nt 
ranks  oaok  lo  tho  other  with  oordi.  rin  the 
first  hnttlo  they  Taaqoiahod  tho  eonpol  Papiri 
BsCasbo;  inaaollw  thoyddoatod  M.  Ja< 
was  aOanoi,  another  ooasal ;  in  a  third  L 
Caaaioa;  and  in  a  fimrth*  M.  AnroUns  Scan- 
rao,  whom  they  took  pritonor  and  put  to 
dneith.  AAor  varioae  other  tnceoMee,  they 
WMw  dalbateJ  by  tfaa  Taknr  and  poliey  of 
BCnrioi  and  Catalm.]  Marini,  in  hit  tocond 
~  '  >,  was  ohoton  to  carry  on  tho  war ; 


ha  iMt  tke  Tonionos  at  Aqn«  SMtii^  whore, 
aOer  a  bioo^  ongagMnoot,  ho  lt£t  dead  on 
tha  field  of  battle  »,00a  nod  todkMOOOpri* 
aonam,  B.  C.  lOt.  The  Cimbri,  who  had 
Ibcinod  another  army,  had  already  ponetrat- 
od  inio  it^,  whoro  they  were  met  at  the  ri- 
ver Athams^ by  librioeand  hit  oolleagae  Ca- 
tena a  year  after.  An  engagement  ensued, 
end  140^000  of  them  were  ftlain.  This  last 
battlo  pot  an  end  to  this  dreadful  war,  and 
tho  two  eonsnls  oatered  Rome  in  triumph. 
[Bfarina,  if  am  eroditthe  aoeonnt  of  Plutarch 
who  qnotes  the  lost  osmmontariee  of  Sylla, 
dnoanr^  IJHtlo  if  aoy  of  tho  credit  of  this  so* 
coBdiioCory.  He  mnsed  his  way  in  the  field, 
in  cooeoqaeneeof  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  whicb 
araec,  and  tho  whole  bmnt  of  tho  action  fell 
upon  the  l^pmm  of  Catnlus.  A  hot  dispute 
arose  between  tbe  sokhors  of  tho  two  com* 
mandofa*  which  had  the  better  claim  lor  the 
▼idory^  and  certain  ambasfodors  irom  Par* 
ma,  irim  were  preeent,  were  appointed  arbi- 
traJtOKL  Gaialns's  soldiers  led  them  to  the 
fidd  of  batOo  to  see  tho  dead,  and  olearly 
prorod  that  tboy  had  been  killod  by  their 
jnfalinai  boeauso  Catnlus  bad  taken  care  to 
hoTo  the'  shafts  inscribed  with  his  name. 
Ketortbebtt  tho  whole  honour  of  the  day 
was  aacribod  by  the  Roman  popnlaooto  Ma- 
tim»oa  account  of  his  ibrmer  Wotory  and 
ptasent  aathority.  He  declined,  however, 
the  henonr  of  a  sola  triumph,  and  shased  it 
with  Catultts.]  f%or.  3,  c.  3.— P/in.  7,  c  tt, 
t  n,  o.  l^^JIfikH  3,  o.  X^PtOen.  3,  c  11 
— P/b/.tnJIfarie. 

CiMlnvs,  now  ^''IkrAt,  alake  and  mountain 

of  Etmiik.  Ftiy.  JKn.  7,t.  607.— Lto.  9,  c  36. 

CwMian,  a  people  near  the  Pblns  Mcso- 

^^>1m invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  seized  npoa 

the  kingdom  of  Cyaxares.    After  they  had 


r  of  tho  country  lor  SH  years,  they 
» driven  ba<*  by  Alyatteskiag  of  Lydia. 
IThe  Cimmerians  seem  to  have  been  a  north- 
M  nation,  driveaftom  their  abodes  by  tho 


g^^Mena,  and  eompelled  to  se^  for  newha- 
^itatioos.    Poeidomns  makee  them  of  Cim> 


brio  or  Geroian  origin.  Tbeir  firet  appeila* 
tion  is  not  known ;  that  of  Cimmerii,  they  ob- 
tained, it  is  said,  aHer  iuhabitiog  the  town  of 
Cimmerium  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  Cimmeri- 
an  Bosporus,  This,  however,  seems  very  im- 
probable, as  it  is  Bsore  natural  to  suppose  that 
^^7  S*^  oame  to  the  town  aod  strait.  The 
counUy  bordering  on  the  Palos  Mcsotis  and 
Bosporus,  which  was  inhabited  by  tbe  Cim- 
merii, is  represented  by  tbe  anoteots  as  inhoji- 
pitable  and  bleak,  covered  with  foresu  and 
logs  which  the  sun  could  not  penttrate. 
Hence,  aocordiag  to  some,  arose  the  ox  pros- 
sioo,  Cimmerian  darkaess.  Homer  places  his 
Cimmerians  beyond  the  Oceanus,  in  a  land  of 
continual  gloom,  and  immediately  after  them 
the  empire  of  the  shades.  This  poetic  fable, 
however,  is  like  that  of  Lycophron,  which 
Pliny  and  otherscopy,  viz.  that  tbe  Cimmerii 
were  a  people  dwelUog  near  the  lake  Avemos 
in  Italy,  in  whose  canton  the  sun  never  shinei ; 
wberees  Strabo  represents  it  as  a  pleamat 
and  agreeable  district,  vt^  Avernus.]  He- 
fdoi,  1,  c.  6,  &0. 1.  4,  c.  1,  &0. 

CiMMKRlVM,  [a  town  in  tbe  interior  of  the 
Taurie  Chenouese,  north  of  Mons  Cimme- 
rius,  now  Etki'Krm^  or,  the  old  JTrun..— . 
A  town  of  Italy  in  Campania,  near  lake  Arer- 
nuf.]    MtltL^  1,  0.  19. 

CiMMSBiirs  Bogponirs.  [vid,  Bosporus.] 

CiMOLUB,  [one  of  the  Cydades,  north<oast 
of  Melos.  Its  nmro  ancient  name  was  £ehi« 
auM  or  Vipfl|r's  Island,  from  the  number  of 
vipers  which  infested  it  before  it  was  inhabit- 
od.  It  produced  what  wasoalled  the  Ctmotfe 
terrm%  a  speoiee  <^  earth  resembling,  in  some 
of  its  properties,  luUers  earth,  though  not  the 
same  with  it«  Tho  ancients  used  it  ibr  clean- 
ing their  dothes.  It  was  white,  dense,  of  a 
loose  texture,  mixed  with  sand  or  small  peb- 
bles, innpid  to  the  taste,  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch.  Cimohis  b  now  Jftme^  though  more 
{generally  known  l^  the  name  of  Argmtura.'l 
Ovid.  Mel.  7,  V.  463.— jPtfn.  35,  c  J6. 

CuMif ,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegisipyle,  famous  for  bis  debancberies  in  his 
youth,  and  ibr  the  reformation  of  his  morab 
when  arrived  to  years  of  discretion.  When 
his  fother  died,  he  was  imprisoned,  because 
unable  to  pay  the  fine  laid  upon  him  by  the 
Athenians:  k»ut  he  was  released  from  cooAne- 
ment  by  bis  sister  and  wife  Elpinice.  [vid, 
Elpinice  and  Calh'as.l  He  behaved  with 
great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
rendered  himself  popular  by  bie  munificence 
and  valour.  His  famous  exploit,  however, 
was  at  Mycale.  I  This  battle  of  Myoale  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  one  fought  on  tho 
someday  with  tho  action  at  Platsea.  It  is 
thought  to  hare  been  fought  off  the  ooast  of 
PaB^phylia,  near  the^  river  Eurymedoa.  vid* 
Eurymedon  and  Mycale.  j|  The  money  that 
he  obtained  by  bis  victenes  was  not  applied 
to  his  own  private  use;  but  with  it  he  forti- 
fied and  embellished  the  city.  He  some  time 
after  lost  all  hn  popularity,  and  was  baaisbed 
by  the  Athenians,  who  declared  war  "K^* 
the  Lacedamonians.  He  was  recalled  from 
his  exile,  and  e|,hii,i^t||jrRj,^je^ade  are- 
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ooncUiatioD  between  Lacedasmon  anil  bi'- 
coaotrymen.  He  was  afterwards  appoioted 
to  <«rr7  oo  the  war  against  Persia  io  Egjp 
and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  00  ships ;  andou 
the  coast  of  Asia,  he  ^ve  battle  to  the  enemy 
and  totally  rained  their  fleet.  [  Phis  is  the 
same  battle  alluded  to  above  under  the  nam«' 
of  Mycale.1  He  died  as  he  was  besiej^io^ 
the  town  or  Cibum  in  Cyprus,  B.  C.  449,  in 
the  Slst  year  of  his  age.  He  may  be  called 
the  last  of  the  Greeks,  whose  spirit  and 
boldnesi  defeated  the  armies  of  the  barbari- 
ans. He  was  such  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  Persian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of 
totally  destroying  it;  and  in  his  wars,  he  had 
so  reduced  the  Persians,  that  they  promis- 
ed in  a  treaty,  not  to  pats  the  Cnelidonian 
islands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach  within 
a  day's  journey  of  the  Grecian  seas.  The 
munificence  of  Cimon  has  been  highly  extoll- 
ed by  his  biographers,  and  he  has  been  deser 
yedly  praised  for  leaving  his  gardens  open  to 
the  public.  Thue^,  i,  c- 100 and  1 1  ?.^vAif. 
tin.  %  c.  13.'-/>tod.  11.— Pin/,  k  C.Jfep,  m 
vitd.        A  Roman,  supported  in  prison  by 

the  milk  of  his  daughter. An  Athenian, 

who  wrote  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Ama 
sons  against  his  country. 

CivciA  LEX,  was  enacted  by  M.  Cincius, 
tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C  649.  By  it  no 
man  was  permitted  to  take  any  money  as  a 
gift  or  a  fee  in  pleading  a  cause.    Liv.  c.  4. 

L.  Q.  CiBrciirirATiTg,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  was  informed,  as  he  ploughed  his  field, 
that  the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Upon 
this  he  left  his  ploughed  land  with  regret, 
and  repaired  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  his 
countrymen  were  closely  besieged  by  the 
Voisci  and  iEqui.  He  conquered  the  enemy, 
and  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph  ;  and,  16 
days  after  his  appointment,  he  laid  down  his 
ofioe  and  retired  back  to  plough  his  fields. 
In  his  80th  year  he  was  again  summoned 
against  Praeneste  as  dictator ;  and  after  a  suc- 
cessful campaign,  he  resigned  the  absolute 
power  he  had  enjoyed  only  91  days,  nobly 
disregarding  the  rewards  that  were  offered 
him  by  the  senate.  He  flourished  about  460 
years  before  Christ.  lAv.  3,  c.  26.— #Ybr.  ] 
c.  11.— Cic.  tU  Pinib.  4,^PHn  18,  c.  3. 

L.  Civcius  ALiMBifTUB,  a  prsBtor  o  Sici- 
ly in  the  seoond  Punio  war,  who  wrote  an< 
nals  in  Greek.    Diom/*  HaL\. 

CmiAS,  a  Thessalian,  minirer  and  friend 
to  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  his  master  to  stie  for  a  peace,  which 
he,  however,  could  not  obtain.  He  told  Pyr 
rhus  that  the  Roman  senate  were  a  venera 
ble  assembly  of  kings;  and  observed,  that  to 
fight  with  them,  was  to  fight  against  another 
Hydra.  He  was  of  such  a  retentive  memory, 
that  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  be 
could  salute  every  senator  and  knight  by  his 
name.  Plin.  l^cJ^.-^^ic.adFam.  9,  ep.25. 

CiircsiAS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Thebes  in  Boeo 
tia,  who  composed  some  dithyrambic  verses, 

CiiiiTHOV,  a  Spartan,  who  wrote  genealo- 
gical poems,  in  one  of  which  he  asserted  that 
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Medea  had  a  son  by  Jason,  called  Medus,  and 
a  daughter  called  Eriopis.    Pmu.  2,  c.  18. 

CiNGA,  now  Cuuttt  a  nver  of  Spein^  flow- 
ing from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  [through 
the  territories  of  the  llergetes,3  into  the  Ibtt- 
ru8.    Luetm.  *,  v.  31.— C<es.  B,  C.  1,  c.  48. 

CiSQtujH.  now  CingoH^  a  town  of  Pice- 
num.  Plin.  3,  c.  13.— Cos  Bell.  Civ.  U  c 
15.— Si/.  //.  10.  V.  34.— Ctc.  Jia.  7,  cp.  11. 

L.  CoRH.  CiNVA,  a  Roman  who  oppresa- 
ed  the  republic  with  his  cruelties,  and  was 
banished  by  Octaviut  for  attempting  to  make 
the  fugitive  slaves  free.  He  joined  hims^ 
to  'iarius  ;  and  with  him,  at  the  head  of  90 
legions,  he  filled  Rome  with  blood,  defeated 
his  enemies,  and  made  himself  consul  even  to 

fourth  time.  He  massacred  so  many  citi- 
Moa  at  Rome  that  his  name  became  odiooi : 
and  one  of  hisoflicers  assassinated  him  at  An* 
cona  as  he  was  prepariria:  wnr  against  SyUa^ 
H  is  daughter  Cornelia  ma  ie  i  J  ulias  C«ttr« 
and  became  mother  of  Julia.  PhU,  tn  Mm'. 
Pom/I.  k  S!iU.^Luean.  4,  v.  828.— wI/»/>mk. 
BtU,  Cw.  1  .^Flor.  3,  o.  «l  .—Patere.  2,  c  A 
kn.'-PhJd.  in  Cat.  One  of  Casar's  mor- 
de>  ere.  C.  Helvius  Cinna,  a  poet  intioata 
with  Cse-ar.  He  went  to  attend  the  obse- 
quies of  CsBsar,  and  being  miatakeo  by  the 
populace  for  the  other  Cmna,  he  was  torn  to 
pieces.  He  had  been  eight  years  in  oompoa- 
log  an  obscure  poem  called  Simyma,  in  whieh 
he  made  mention  of  the  inceet  of  Cinyras^ 
Pl\d,  in  Ccf .— A  grandson  ol  Pompey.  fie 
conspired  against  Augustus,  who  pardoiMd 
him,  and  made  hiii*  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  He  was  consul,  and  made  Aaguafcoa 
his  heir.  Z>io.— iSencca  rfe  gfem.  c.  9.  -A 
town  of  Italy,  taken  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Samnites. 

CmxiA,  a  surname  of  Jono,  who  preaidnd 
over  marriages,  and  was  suppoeed  to  oatia 
the  girdle  of  new  brides. 

CufTPBS  or  CiNYPS,  [a  small  river  oC  Af- 
nca,  below  Tripolis,  and  (ailing  into  the  Ma 
south-west  of  the  promootory  of  Ceplialp. 
It  owed  its  name,  according  to  Bocbartv  to 
the  great  number  of  poreuptnet  in  the  etd^e* 
cent  country.  It  flowed  from  a  hill  called  ia 
Punic  2achabari,  or  the  hill  of  theGfaoea,ia 
the  country  of  the  Macs.  vid.  Maoe.  It  Ji 
now  called  fTdK/t- Q/ioAom.]  Virg,  G.  9,  T. 
312— fierodo/.  4,  c  198.— F/m.  5«  c.  «^ 
Martial.  7,  ep.  94— Ond.  Mel.  7,  v.  Ttt^  t 
15,  V.  755.— Lti'an.  9,  v  787. 

C  wf  EAS,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Pspliai, 
who  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  belMMl  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha.  Myrrha  fell  ialovii 
with  her  father ;  and  in  the  absenoe  oC  Ibar 
mother  at  the  celebration  of  the  feativala  cf 
Ceres,  she  introduced  herself  into  his  beAly 
means  of  her  nurse.  Cinyras  had  by  bar  a 
son  called  Adonis ;  and  when  he  knew  the 
incest  he  had  committed,  he  attenspteA  ^ 
stab  hb  daughter,  who  escaped  hia 
and  fled  to  Arabia,  where,  alter 
brought  forth,  she  was  changed  into  a  \ 
which  still  bears  her  name.  CmyrM*  r — 
ing  to  some,  stabbed  himself.  He 
rich  that  his  opulence,  like  that  of 
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became  proverbial-  Ovid.  Mft.  10|  fab.  9.- 
Plut.  in  Parall.—Hspn  fab.  242,  248.  kc 

Cio«,  [a  river  «  Thrace,  risings  in  the 
north- weftern  part  of  the  chain  of  Moan 
Rhodnpe,  and  fallins^into  the  Ister.  It  is  now 
the  Ciio'.  D*Anville  calls  the  river  Ceseu>. 

A   river  and  town  of  Bithyoia.    Th 

(own  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  father  o' 
Penes,  and  rebailt  by  Pnisias,  who  called  it 
after  bit  own  name,  Prusa.] 

CiRCKiT,  [a  promontory  of  Latiam,  with  > 
tawn  of  tbe  same  name,  the  fabled  refldenci 
of  Circ€.  The  adjacent  country  t>eing^  ?ery 
low,  ^ve&  this  promontory  at  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  an  island.   It  would  seem  tba< 
Hetiod^  makings  the  king;s  of  the  Tjrrrheoi 
fo  have  been    descended    from  Circe  and 
IFlysses,  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  islam i 
of  that  goddess  was  to  be  found  on  the  Ita 
iian  coast.      An  accidental  resemblance  in 
name  also  may  bare  induced  many  to  select 
this  promontory  as  the  place  of  her  abode. 
Horner*s  account,  however,  of  the  isle  of 
Circe  dtfes  not  at  all  suit  this  fpot.    The  isl 
and  was  a  low  one,  whereas  this  is  a  lofty 
promontory.     The  adjacent  sea  also  is  re 
l>reseoted  by  the  poet  as   boundless  to  th' 
view,  irhich  it  not  the  case  as  regards  Cir- 
cen.    vid  M^n.    The  promontory    is  now 
called  Monte  CtreeUo^  and  was  fameil  for  it.« 
oysters  in  the  time  b«ith  of  Horace  and  Ju- 
venal.]    Ovid.  MrL  14,v.248.— r*/;^.  ^n 
7,v.   99.— Ltr.6,cl7.— CtcA".  D.  >,cl9. 
CiRCK,  a  laoghter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  ce- 
lebrated for  her  knowledge  in  ma^c  and  ve 
Bomous  herbs.    She  wa«  sister  to  ^ete?  king: 
of  Colchis,  and  Pasiphae  the  wife  of  Mioo< 
Sb«  married  a  Sammtian  prince  of  Colchis, 
Wbom  she  nordered  to  obtam  his  kingdom 
She  was  expelled  by  her  subjects,  and  carried 
by  her  hther  opon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  to  an 
isiand  called  ^ea.    Ulysses,  at  his  return 
firem  tbe  Trojan  war,  visited  the  place  of  hei 
residence;  and  all  lus  companions,  who  ran 
headlong  into  pleasure  and  volaptuonsnes5. 
were  changed  by  Circe^s  potions  into  filthy 
swine.    Ulysses,  who  was  fortified  aerainst  all 
eaefaantments  by  an  herb  called  moly^  which 
he  had  received  from  Mercury,  went  to  Circe, 
and  demanded,  sword  in  hand,  the  restoration 
t£  his  companions  to  their  former  state.    She 
complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  pleasures 
ttd  honours.      In  this  voluptuous  retreat. 
Ulysses  bad  by  Circe  one  son,  called  Teli^go- 
BOS,  or  two,  according  to  Hesiod.  called  Agri- 
nt  and  Lfatinus.     For  one  whole  year  Ulysses 
Isfgot  his  glory  in  Circe's  arms,  and  at  his 
de^uiitre,  the  nymph  a'lvised  him  to  descend 
to  hell,  and  consult  the  manes  of  Tiresia? 
cooeeroing  the  fates  that  attended  him.    C  ir 
ce  riiDwed  herself  cruel  to  Scylla  her  rival, 
and  to  Picus.    vid,  Scylla  and  Picus.     Ovid. 
Met.  14,  fob.  1  and  5.—Horai.  1,  ep.  2, 1.  1, 
od.  M.-^rirg,  Eel.  8,  v.  lO.^Mn.  3,  v.  386, 
I.  7,  V.  10.  icc-Sygin.  fab.  125.— w^/wZ/cm. 
Arg.  4. — Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  138,  kc^Apol- 
M.  1,  c.  9.— HmukL  Tk.  956.^Strab  5. 

CiRCXVBKS  i^UDi,  games  performed  in  tbe 
csrcos  at  Rome.   They  were  dedicated  to  the 


?od  Census,  and  were  first  established  by  Ro- 
Dulusat  the  rape  of  Sabines.    They  were 
D   imitation  of  the  Olympian  games  among 
•U*^  Greeks,  and,  by  way  of  eminence,  were 
ten  cal  ed  the  great  games.    Their  original 
•me  was  Consoalia,  and  they  were  first  call- 
o  I  Ciroenses  bj  Tarquin  the  elder  after  be 
lad  built  the  Circus.     They  were  not  ap- 
•ropriated  to  one  particular  exhibition,  but 
ware  equally  celebrated  for  leaping,  wrest* 
ling,  throwing  the  quoit  and  javelin,  races  on 
loot  as  well  as  in  chariots,  and  boxing.    Like 
he  Greeks,  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of 
Peotathlum  or  Quinquertium  to  these  exer- 
cises.     The  celebration  continued  five  days, 
•rgioningon  the  15th  of  September.     All 
<;^mes  in  general  that  were  exhibited  in  the 
Circus,  were  soon  after  called   Circensian 
ames.    Some  sea-fights  and  skirmishes,  call- 
ed by  the   Romans  Naumachia»,  were  after- 
wards exhibited  there.  Firg.  w£n.  8,  v.  636. 
CiRciU9,a  part  of  Mount  Taurus.    Plin, 

3,  c.  27. A  rapid  and  tempestnous  wind, 

frequent  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  unknown 
II  any  other  country.     Luron.  1,  v  408. 

Circus,  a  large  and  elegant  buikling  at 
Rome,  where  play>  and  shows  were  exhibited, 
I'here  were  about  eight  at  Rome ;  the  first, 
mlled  Maximus  Circus,  was  the  grandest, 
aised  and  embellished  by  Tarquin  Priscus. 
[  Its  figure  was  of  an  oblong  circular  form, 
whence  its  name  eireua.  The  length  of  it 
was  3  furlongs  and  a  half,  i.  e.  437^  paces, 
or  21B7A  feet  ;  the  breadth  little  more  than 
one  furlong,  with  rows  of  seats  all  around, 
rising  one  above  another.  The  lowest  of  these 
«eats  were  of  stone,  and  the  highest  of  wood, 
(vhere  separate  places  were  allowed  to  the 
senators  and  equites.  It  is  said  to  have  coo- 
tamed  at  least  150,000  persons,  or,  according 
to  others,above  double  that  number;  accord- 
ng  to  Pliny,  250,000;  some  modems  say 
380,000.  Its  circumference  was  one  mile.  It 
was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  or  canal,  called 
Guripus,  10  feet  broad  and  10  feet  deep ;  and 
vith  porticoes  €  stories  high ;  both  the  work 
«*f  Caesar.  The  canal  served  to  supply  it 
Mrith  water  in  navnl  exhibitions.] 

CiRTS,  the  name  of  Scylla,  daughter  of 
Nisus,  who  was  changed  into  a  bird  of  the 
ame  name.     Ovid.  AT*  /.  8,  v.  15 1 . 

CiRRHA  and  Ctrrha,  [a  maritime  town 
ofPhocis,  at  the  top  of  the  Sinus  Critseus, 
serving  as  a  port  to  Delphi,  and  being  60  sta- 
dia distant  from  it.] 

CiRTHA  and  CiRTA,  [a  city  of  Numidia, 
about  48  miles  from  the  sea  on  a  branch  of 
tbe  river  Ampsagas.  It  was  intended  as  the 
royal  residence,  and  being  in  fact  the  only 
city  originally  in  the  country  and  erected  by 
Carthaginian  workmen,  it  hence  took  the 
Punic  name  of  Cartha,  or,  *«  the  city'*.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Syphax,  Masinissa,  and 
the  other  rulers  of  (he  land.  When  Caesar 
had  landed  m  Africa,  and  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  overpowered  by  Scipio  and  Juba,a 
certain  Sittius,  who  had  fied  from  Rome  into 
Africa,  and  was  roaming  about  the  latter 
country  with  a  predatory  band,  having  made 
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a  sadden  attack  apon  Cirta,  took  it,  and  com- 
pelled Juba  to  rftum  aod  defend  his  king- 
dom. Caesar  being;  thus  relieved,  when  the 
war  was  over,-  gave  Cirta  as  a  reward  to 
Sittias  with  a  part  of  the  adjacent  country. 
The  city  now  chang^ed  its  name  to  Sittianorum 
Colonia.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Con 
stantine,  having  suffered  much  on  account  of 
its  fidelity  to  that  prince,  he  repaired  and  re< 
embellished  if*  g:iving  it  the  name  of  Con- 
stantina.  This  name  remains  with  a  slight 
variation  to  the  present  day,  and  the  small 
city  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal is  still  called  Coiantina.]  Slrab,  7. 

CiSALFivA  Gallia,  [vid,  GAllia.l 

CispADANA  Galua,  ^riff.  Gallia.] 

Cisssis,  a  patronymic  given  to  Hecuba  as 
daughter  of  Ciaseus. 

C188EV8,  a  king  of  Thrace,  lather  of  Heca 
ba,  according  to  some  authors.  Firg,  JEn.  7, 
V.320. 

Cuba,  [ot(f.  Susianau] 

Czs8 US,  [a  town  and  mountain  of  Macedo- 
nia, south  of  ThesialonicB.] 

C18TSNJB,  a  town  of  £olia*— A  town  of 
Lycia.    J\iila^  1,  c.  18. 

CiTHiERoir,  a  kiiy  who  gave  his  name  to 
a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  situate  at  the  south  of 
Uie  river  Asopus,  and  sacred  to  Jupiter  and 
the  M  uses.  Actson  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
own  dogi  on  this  moonUiny  and  Hercules  kill- 
ed there  an  immense  lion.  [Here  also  the 
Infant  (Edipus  was  exposed.  It  was  midway 
between  Thebes  and  Corinth.]  Ftrg,  J^h, 
4,  v.  ^OS.—ApoUod.  2,  c.  4,-^ela,  X  c  3.— 
Strab.  9.— Pau#.  9,c  1,  &c— P/m.  4,  c  7.— 
PtoL  3,  c.  15. 

CiTHARiSTA,  [a  harbour  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  now  the  port  of  Ciretle,] 

CrrfuM,  now  ChittU  &  town  of  Cyprus, 
where  Cimon  died  in  his  expedition  against 
Egypt  [It  was  the  birth-place  of  Zeno.  Jo- 
sephus  says  that  it  was  built  by  Chiitim  the 
son  of  Javan.]  Plul,  tn  Cjm^—Thucjfd.  l,o. 
112. 

J.  CmLi8,a  powerful  Bati^ian,  who  rais- 
ed a  sedition  against  Galba,  &c.  Taeii,  Hitt, 
1,  c.  69. 

Cladbus,  a  river  of  Elis,  passing  near 
Olympia,  and  honoured  next  to  the  Alphena, 
[into  which  it  fell.]    Pant.  5,  c  7. 

C^l^ius  or  Claitis,  a  river  of  Campania, 
[risiug  near  Abella,  on  the  confines  of  Samni- 
um,  and  falling  into  the  sea  below  VuUur- 
num.  It  is  now JhejSgno."}  Firg.  0, 2,  v.  225. 
—A  river  of  Etroria,  now  Chiaea^  tpmnt 
near  Arretium,  and  lalling  into  the  Tiber, 
north-rast  of  VulsiniL] 

Clarus,  or  ClaroSf  a  town  of  Ionia,  fa- 
mous for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  built 
by  Manto  daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  fled 
from  Thebes,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Epigoni.  She  was  so  afflicted  with  her 
misfortunes,  that  a  lake  was  formed  with  her 
tears,  where  she  first  founded  the  oracle. 
Apollo  wa!i  from  thence  sumamed  Clanui, 
Strab,  14.— Pauf.  7,c.  3,'~Jitla,  I,  c  7.— 

Ovid,  Met,  1,  ▼.  516. An  island  of  th« 
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£gean,  between  Tenedos  and  Soiot.  4lbiiarf. 
3,0.33. 

CLA8TIDIVM,  now  SehiaieMMQ^  m  town  ef 
Ligtiria.    Slrab,  5. — Lto.  9i,  c.  29. 

CLAUDLi,  a  patrician  faorily  at  Room,  de- 
scended from  Clausas,a  king  of  the  Sabiaa. 
It  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  patriots  is  the 
republic;  and  it  is  particularly  reoordodthat 
there  were  not  less  than  28  of  that  foauly 
who  were  invested  with  the  consoliiiipi,  five 
with  the  office  of  dictator,  and  fovea  with 
that  of  censor,  besides  the  honour  of  six  tri- 
umphs.   Sueton.  in  Tib,  1. 

Claudia,  a  vesUl  virgin  accofodof  ineoii- 
tinence.  To  show  her  innooenoe,  she  ofiored 
to  remove  a  ship  which  had  brou^t  the  ioi- 
age  of  Cybele  to  Rome,  and  had  stock  in  one 
of  the  shallow  places  of  the  river.  This  had 
already  baffled  the  efibrtt  of  a  numh»  of 
men ;  and  Claudia,  after  addressing  her  pray- 
ers to  the  goddess,  untied  her  girdlo,  and 
with  it  easily  dragged  after  her  the  diip  to 
shore,  and  by  this  action  was  hoaoorably  ae- 
quitted.  Fai,  Max,  5,  c  4.— ProperC  4,  tH. 
12,  V.  Signal,  17,  V.  35.— Opicf.  Fatl.  4,  r. 
316,  ex  Ponio,  1,  ep.  2,  v.  144 A  stop- 
daughter  of  M.  Antony,  whom  Aocastns 
married.  He  dismissed  her  nndtfiltd  nuao- 
diatoly  after  the  contract  of  nwrriago,'  oo  ac- 
count of  a  sodden  quarrel  with  her  OMtlier 

Fulvia.    Sueton,  in  Aug.  62. The  wifo  of 

Motollus  Celer,  sister  to  P.  Claadias  aad  to 
AppiusClaodius.— ARoBsaroad  [wbidi 
branched  off  from  the  Vit  flaaiinia,  at  tha 
Pons  Mnlviot,  near  Roma,  and  pmroedlnf 
through  the  more  iidand  parts  ii  fXraria, 
and  joined  the  Via  Anrelia  at  Looca.]  Oiid  1 , 

ex  Pont,  el.8,  y.  44. ^A  tribe  which  racetv- 

ed  its  name  from  Appios  Claadiosi  who  oaao 
to  settle  at  Rome  with  a  laiiga  body  of  attend- 
ants. Xtv.  2,  c.  16. — — Antonia,  a  dau^ 
ter  of  the  emperor  Clandiiis,  married  &. 
Pompev,  whom  Messalina  caused  to  be  pot 
to  death.  Her  second  hiubaad,  SjQaFaoa- 
tus,  by  whom  she  had  a  ton,  was  kflled  li^ 
Nero,  and  she  shared  his  foto  when  sba  re- 
fused to  marry  his  murderer. 

Claudia  lbx,  dt  eomitOi^  waf  oaadad  by 
M.  CI.  Marvellus,  A.  U.  C.  708.  [It  oidaiaad 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand  oan- 
didate  for  an  office  white  absent ;  thus  taking 
from  Cassar  the  privilege  granted  htm  bj 

the  Pompeian  law.1 Anothoryils  tttiira, 

[by  the  emperor  Ciaudios,]  which  forbade 
people  to  lend  money  to  minors  on  coadttioa 
of  payment  after  the  decease  of  their  paianti. 

Another,  de  ntfefialtflna,  by  Q*  Clnodi- 

us  the  tribune,  A.  U.C.  535.  Itforbadaany 
senator,  or  fother  of  a  ieaator,to  hava  any 
vesielcontaining  above  SOOamphorw,  far  laar 
of  their  engaging  themselvee  in  ooaunareial 
schemes.  The  samo  law  also  forobada  liM 
«ame  thing  to  the  scribes  aad  the  attandanti 
of  the  qosstors,  as  it  wasnaturallv  snppoaad 
that  people  who  had  any  oommereia]  oaonao- 
tioni  could  not  be  foithfiil  to  their  trmi,  nar 

promote  the  interest  of  the  state. AnoUiar, 

A.  U.  C.  576,  to  order  the  allies  to  retom  to 
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tbair  respeetivv  cities,  aAer  tbeir  names  were 

enrolled.    Ltc.  4!,  c.  9. ^ADother,  to  take 

awaj  the  freedom  of  the  citj  of  Rome  from 
the  ealooijts  which  CsBsar  had  carried  to 
Novi-cooMim.    Sneton,  in  Jul,  9B. 

ChAfJViX  A^VJB^  the  first  water  broug^ht 
to  Rome  by  meaos  or  an  aqaeduct  erected  by 
the  eeasor  Appius  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  44t 
Eutnp,  %  c.  4.— X.»©.  9,  o.  29. 

CLAimiiiiuai  a  celebrated  poet*  bom  at 
Alemndna  in  Eg^HP^  [^  ^be  age  <Mf  I'heodo- 
iius  and  hie  sons  Uonorius  and  Arcadius,] 
who  seems  to  posMss  all  the  majesty  of  Virgii 
without  being  a  slave  to  the  corrupted  style 
which  prevailed  in  his  age.  Scaliger  observes, 
that  he  has  supplied  the  poverty  of  his  mat- 
ter by  the  purity  of  his  language,  the  happi< 
ness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  melody  of 
his  nombers.  [His  poems,  however,  display 
greet  tneqoalities  of  genius  ;  he  often  flags  in 
the  midst  of  his  finest  passages,  and  in  his 
Inc^ger  poems  especially,  &lls  ofi*  generally  be- 
fore he  reaches  the  coivclusiou.J  As  he  was 
the  favourite  of  StiHcbo,  he  removed  from 
the  court  when  his  patron  was  disgraced. 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement 
and  learned  ease.  His  poems  on  Rafinus 
anil  Entropius,  [whom  he  severely  satirises 
as  being  the  rivals  of  his  patron  Htilicbo,] 
seem  to  be  the  best  of  his  compositions.  The 
best  bditioos  ef  his  works  are  that  of  Burman, 
4te.  2  vols.  Amst.  1760,  and  that  of  Gesner, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Ltpe.  I75tf. 

ClaudiofCilis,   a  town    of  Cappadocia 

Phtu  5,  c.  24. [Another  in  Bithynia — in 

Isaoria — in  Cataonia,  &c.] 

CLaUDivs  I.  (Tiber.  Drusus, Nero,)  son  of 
Drusos,  Livia\  second  son,  sncoeeded  as  em- 
peror of  Rome  aAer  the  murder  of  Caligula, 
wfaoM  memory  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate. 
He  made  himself  popular  for  awhile,  [but 
MOO,  under  the  guidance  of  Messalina,  who 
possessed  the  most  absolute  control  over  him, 
he  became  a  cruel  and  bloody  tyrant.]  He 
peiifitl  over  into  Britain,  ami  obtained  a  tri- 
cmiph  fer  victories  which  his  generals  had 
woo,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by 
fisvourites  whose  lieentiousness  and  avarice 
plundered  the  state,  and  distracted  the  pro- 
vinces. He  married  four  wives,  one  of  whom, 
called  Messalina,  be  put  to  death  on  account 
ef  her  lost  ami  debauchery.  He  was  at  last 
poisoned  [by  his  niece  Agrippina,  whom  he 
had  married  after  the  death  of  Messalina, 
and  who  wished  to  raise  to  the  throne  her 
son  Nero  by  a  former  marriage,  to  the  preju 
dice  qf  Brittanicos,  the  son  and  lawful  htir  of 
CWodius  ;  which  ihe  effected.]  The  poison 
was  eonveyed  in  mushrooms ;  but  as  it  did 
not  operate  fast  enough,  his  physician,  by  or- 
der of  the  empress,  made  him  swallow  a  poi- 
eoned  feattier.  He  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
«•  13  October,  A.  D.  54,  aAer  a  reign  of 
13  years ;  distinguished  neither  by  humanity 
Bar  coarage,  but  debased  by  weakness  and 
irrasolittioo«  He  was  succeeded  by  Nero. 
TatiLArm.  1 1,  &o.— Dto.  60*.— JWo.  6,  v.  619 

•— AmC.  sfi  vUi. The  second  emperor  of 

that  naaie  Was  a  Dalmatian,  who  sdQQSeded 


Gallienus.  [He  defeated  the  Goths,  who  had 
passed  over  into  Greece,  to  the  number  of 
300,000  men,  in  two  bloody  battles,  and  des- 
troyed nearly  all  their  Vast  force.  A  pesti- 
lence, however,  which  had  broken  out  among 
(be  Gothic  fugitives,  carried  him  off  at  Sirmi- 
um,  after  a  short  but  splendid  reign  of  two 
years.]  The  ezeellence  of  his  character, 
marked  with  bravery,  and  tempered  with  jus- 
tice and  benevolence,  is  well  known  by  these 
words  of  the  senate,  addressed  to  him:  Clau- 
di  jiugusie,  tu^  fratety  tupater^  tu  amiau,  tu 
bonw  senator^  tu  vere  jprtnceps.— Nero,  a 
consul,  with  Liv.  Salinator,  who  defeated 
and'killed  Asdrubal  near  the  rijrer  Metaurus, 
after  he  had  passed  from  Spain  into  Italy 
to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Annibal.  Lt>. 
27,  fee— .Hora/.  4,  od.  4,  v.  37.— Stie/.  m  Tib. 

—The  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
quaestor  to  Cassar  in  the  wars  of  Alexandria. 

'rontios,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 

conquered  the  Romans  atFureee  Caudinse,  and 
made  them  pass  under  the  yoke.  Liv.  9,  c* 
1,  &c.— App.  Cscns,  a  Roman  censor,  who 
builtan  aqueduct  A.U.C.  441,  which  brought 
water  to  Rome  from  Tuscnlum.  It  was  the 
fit  St  that  was  brought  to  the  city  from  the 
country.  Before  his  age  the  Romans  were 
satisfied  with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  or  of 
the  fountains  and  wells  in  the  city.  [vid.  Ap- 
pius.] lAv.  9,  c.  29.— Owi.  Fast,  6,  v.  203. 
— Cie.  de,  ten.  6.— ^Tiberius  Nero,  was  elder 
brother  of  Drusas,  and  son  of  Livia  Drasilla, 
who  married  Augustus  after  his  divorce  of 
Scribonia.  He  married  Livia,  the  Anperor's 
laughter  by  Scribonia,  and  succeeded  in  the 
empire  by  the  name  of  Hberios.  vid.  Tibe- 
rius.   Harat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  2. The  name  of 

Claudius  is  common  to  many  Roman  consuls 
and  other  officers  of  state ;  but  nothing  is  re- 
corded of  them,  and  their  name  is  but  barely 
mentioned.    Liv. 

CLA.viGER«  a  suroame  of  Janus,  from  his 
being  represented  witha  key,     Orid.  Fast,  1, 

22B.  Hercules  received  also  that  surname, 
as  he  was  armed  with  a  cM.  Ond.  Mit,  1 5, 
V.284. 

Clausus,  or  Claudius,  a  king  of  the  Sa- 
bines  who  assisted  Tumus  against  iCneas. 
He  was  the  progenitor  of  that  Ap.  Claudius 
who  migrated  to  Rome,  and  became  the  found- 
er of  the  Ctaudian  family.  Vtrg.  Mru  7,  r., 
707, 1. 10,  V.  345. 

CLAzoM^ifJR  and  CLAdsoM^irA,  [a  city 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  the  JGgean  sea, 
west  of  Smyrna.  There  were  two  cities 
~  ihjja  name ;  the  more  ancient  stood  on  the 
conti^Qt,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  the 
lonians  to  resist  the  Persians.  After  the  de- 
feat of  CrcBsus,  however,  they  were  terrified, 
and  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  island,  where 
they  built  the  second  Clazomene  so  often 
mentioned  in  Roman  history.  Alexander, 
according  to  Pausanias,  joined  it  to  the  conti- 
nent by  a  causeway  250  paces  long ;  from 
which  time  it  was  reckoned  among  the  cities 
on  the  continent.  AugOitus  greatly  embel- 
lished it,  and  was  atyled,  on  some  m«dab,  its 
founder,  thit«||,  Jattg^^^^^^gbirw  w 
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bom  bere.    On  or  noar  iU  lite  ttftndi  the 
BoAill  town  of  Dmtriakt  or  raurla,'\  Mda^  1 
«.  17.— P/tn.  6.0.  29.— iS/r«^.  14.— Lto.  38, 
c.  39. 

Clbavthbs,  [a  stoio  philosopher  of  At80» 
in  Lydia.  diiciple  of  2«cdo.  After  the  death  of 
JZeno,  hit  lohool  was  continued  by  Cleanthes. 
Hit  fint  appearance  was  in  the  character 
of  a  wrestler.  In  this  capacity  he  visited 
Athens,  where  t^e  love  of  philosophy  was  dif- 
fosad  through  all  ranks  of  people.  He  soon 
caught  the  general  spirit,  and  though  he  wa* 
possessed  of  no  more  than  lour  drachmm%  be 
determined  to  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
some  eminent  philosopher.  His  first  master 
was  Crates,  tne  Academic  He  afterwards  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  a  celebrated  ad 
Toeate  of  his  doctrines.  By  night  be  drew 
water  as  a  common  labourer  in  the  public 
gardens,  that  he  might  have  leisure  in  the  day 
time  to  attend  the  schools  of  philosophy.  The 
Athenian  citiaens  observing,  that,  though  he 
appeared  strong  and  healthy,  he  bad  no  visi 
Ue  means  of  subsistence,  summoned  him  be- 
fore the  Areopagus,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  city,  to  give  an  accouot  oi  his  mnnner  of 
living.  Upon  this  he  produced  the  gardener 
for  whom  he  drew  water,  and  a  woman  for 
whom  he  ground  meal,  as  witnessess  to  prove 
that  he  subsbted  by  the  labour  of  his  hands. 
'  The  judges  of  the  court  were  struck  with 
such  admiration  of  his  conduct,  that  they 
ordered  ten  mtncB  to  be  paid  him  out  of  the 
public  treasury ;  which,  however,  Zeno  would 
not  soflbr  him  to  aooept  Antigonus  after 
wards  presented  him  with  three  thousand 
mintB.  From  the  manner  in  which  this  phi 
losopher  supported  himself,  he  was  called 
ff Mvrxer,  or,  the  well-drawer.  For .  many 
years  he  was  so  very  poor  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  wnte  the  heads  of  his  master's  lec- 
tures on  shells  and  bones  for  the  want  xA 
money  to  buy  better  mfit«n«lft-  He  remain 
ed,  however,  notwithstanding  every  obstacle, 
a  pupil  of  Zeno  for  nineteen  years.  His  ua 
toral  faculties  were  slow  ;  but  resolution  and 
perseverance  enabled  him  to  overcome  every 
difficulty ;  and,  at  last,  he  became  so  complete 
a  master  of  the  stoio  philosophy,  as  to  be  per- 
fectly well  qualified  to  suooeed  Zeno.  His 
fellow-disoiples  often  ridiculed  him  for  his 
dullneas,  by  calling  him  an  ass ;  but  his  au- 
•ewer  was  that  if  he  were  an  ass,  he  was  better 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  Zeno's  doctrine 
He  wrote  much,  but  none  of  his  writings  re> 
except  a  most  beautiful  hymn  to  Jopi- 


ter,  preserved  in  the  Anthology.  Aftn^is 
death,  the  Roman  senate  erected  a  s^ue  in 
honour  of  him  at  Assus.  It  is  said  that  be 
starved  himself  in  bis  90th  year,  B.  C.  S40.1 
Strab,  13.— Cscrfe  Fmib.  2,  c.  69,1. 4,  c  7. 

CLBAROBUt.  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pon- 
tot,  who  was  kiHed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas, 
Plato's  pupils,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
frttivals  of  Baeohtts,  after  the  enjoyment  of 
the  tovareign  power  during  tweli^v  years,  853 
B.C.  Jwdin,  M,  e.  4.— />M.  IS.-^-The 
•fooBd  tyrastofHerMltnartbatnmMdied 
».  g,Hi.inas>A  Jiinm— mill  •notte  «iA 


the  Byxantines.  He  was  recalled,  but  relwaad 
to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus  the  younger.  [Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  and  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  he,  together  wiih  the  other  Gr^ek 
commanders,  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  and  put  to  defttb.] 

Diod,  14. A  disciple  of  AristoUe,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  tactics*  &c.    Xwnopk. 

Clkmkm^  Romavvs,  one  of  the  fathera  ef 
the  church,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  St 
Paul.  Several  spurious  compositions  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is 
his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  to  qui- 
et the  disturbances  that  had  arisen  there.  It 
has  been  much  admired.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Wotton.  8vo.  Cantab.  1718. Ano- 
ther of  Alezaolria,  called  from  thence  Akx» 
andrmut,  who  flourished  906  A.D.  H  is  works 
»re  various,  elegant,  and  full  of  erudition; 
the  best  edition  6f  which  is  Potter's,  2  vols. 
folio,  Oxon.  1715. 

CLBdBis  and  BiTov,  two  youths,  eons  of 
Cydippe,  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos. 
When  oxen  could  not  be  procured  to  draw 
their  mother's  chariot  to  the  temfde  of  Juno, 
they  put  themselves  under  the  yoke,  and  drew 
it  45  stadia  to  the  temple^  amidst  the  aocla- 
mations  of  the  multitude,  who  congratulattd 
the  mother  on  account  of  the  filiid  aiEsetion 
of  her  sons.  Cydippe  entreated  the  goddess 
to  reward  the  piety  of  her  sons  with  the  best 
»ift  that  could  be  granted  to  a  mortal.  Tbi^ 
went  to  rest,  and  awoke  no  more ;  and  by  this 
the  goddess  showed  that  death  is  the  only 
true  happy  event  that  can  happen  to  man. 
The  A  rgives  rained  them  statues  at  Delphi 
Ctc.  Tiuc.  1,  c.  47.— Ko/.  Max,  5,  c  4.— fle- 
rodot.  1,  c.  31 — PltU.  dt  C^nt.  ad  Ap^L 

CuBOBULiVA,  a  daughter  of  Cleobulns,  re- 
markable for  her  genius,  learning,  judgment, 
and  courage.  She  composed  mnigmas,  seme 
of  which  have  been  preserved.  One  of  them 
runs  thus  :  **  A  father  had  IS  children,  and 
these  13  children  had  each  30  white  sons,  and 
30  black  daughters,  who  are  immortal,  though 
they  die  every  day.**  In  this  there  it  no  need 
of  ao  (Edipus  to  discover  that  there  are  IS 
months  in  the  year,  and  that  every  month 
eoDsisti  of  80  days  aiid  of  the  same  nmnber 
of  nights.    Latrt. 

Clbobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  son  of  Evagoras  of  Lindos,  famous 
for  the  beautiful  shape  of  his  body.  He  wrote 
some  few  verses,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  564.  Diog,  in  viUu'-^hd.in 
Symp, 

Clxom BR6TV8,  son  of  Pausaniafe,  a  kaig 
of  Sparta,  after  his  brother  AfesipoUs  IsL 
He  made  war  against  the  Bmetiane,  and  tost 
he  should  be  suspected  of  treacherous  com- 
munication with  Epaminondas,  he  cave  that 
general  battle  at  Leoctra,  in  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous place.  He  was  killed  in  the  •vm^f* 
ment,and  his  army  destroyed,  B.  C.  37l. 
Ih»d.  15^PM|f.  9,0.  \%^Xtn^h\*  ^..A 
son-in-law  of  Leonidas,  kiqg  of  Spnrtn,  who, 
for  awhile,  usurped  theUiigdom  nlUr  idb/t 
enpulsionofbiaftkther4n-law.  WfannXjOoni- 
das  was  r«ealltd,Cl#embMtna  wns  hnniahed : 
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and  hit  wife  CImIodu,  who  bad  aeoompanied 
her  &Uier,  now  aocompanied  her  hiubfuid  in 
hit  exile.  P^us,  3,  c  6. — Plat,  in  Jg.  end 
C/eem.-^— A  youth  of  Ambracit,  who  threw 
hiouelfinto  the  sea  after  readinj;  Plato^s trea- 
tise apoa  the  immortality  of  the  bou\.  Cie,  *n 
Ttue.  I.e.  34— Ovuf.  in  Ik.  493. 

CuBOHKon,  a  ftmoos  athlete  of  Astypa- 
lea,  ahova  Crete,  lo  a  combat  at  Olym.ia 
he  killed  one  of  hit  tnttgooists  by  ablow  with 
hit  fisL  On  aecoont  of thii  aoctdental  murder, 
he  Wat  depriTed  of  the  victory,  tnd  he  beca  oo  e 
dtUrioQs.  On  his  retara  to  Aity ptl«t ,  he  en 
tared  a  tchool,  and  pulled  down  the  pilltr^ 
which  tapported  the  rooi^  tod  crushed  to 
death  60  boyt.  He  was  pursued  with  stoDe^ 
aad  he  flad  for  shelter  into  a  t<^*mb,  whose 
doort  be  so  ttroof  ly  secured,  that  his  pursuers 
were  ohiiftd  to  break  them  for  access.  When 
the  tomb  wts  opened,  Cleomedes  could  not 
be  found  either  dead  or  alire.  The  oracle  of 
JMphi  wat  consulted,  and  g;tve  this  answer, 
UUmutkenumClt^nudes^iiypalttus,  Upon 
thn  they  nfiered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  goil. 
Pmui.  6,  c.  9^-^Pba.  in  Rom. 

C1.BOMBVX8  1st,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered 
the  Alp  Fee,  tnd  bnrat  5000  of  them  by  settiog 
£re  to  a  grore  irhera  they  had  fled*  and  freed 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisittratids. 
By  bribiag  the  oraide,  he  pronounced  Dcma- 
rmtos,  his  ooUeasue  on  the  throne,  illegitimate. 
baeaota  be  refotad  to  punish  the  people  o 
^ma,  who  had  deserted  the  Greeks.  He 
kilkd  himself  in  a  fit  of  madness,  491  B.  C. 

Btf^Bi,  S«  6«  and  7.^Paus.  S,  e.  3,  ^c. 

The  Sd,  tnooeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis  2d. 
He  rai^^ed  6i  yean  in  the  greatest  trauquil- 
lit/y  aod  was  fiitberte  AeroUtns  and  Cleooy- 
aot,  and  wat  succeeded  by  Areus  1st,  son  of 

AeaoUtBS.    Paus.  S,  c.  6 The  3d^  sue- 

eeaded  bit  iather  Leonidas.  He  was  of  ao 
enterpriting  tpirit^and  resolyed  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full  force, 
b^  banishing  laxury  and  intemperance.  He 
killed  the  Epbori,  and  removed  by  poison  his 
royal  oolleagae  Eurydamides,  and  made  his 
awn  brotliery  Endidas,  king,  against  the  laws 
of  tbe  state,  which  ibrebade  more  than  cue  of 
the  aaaa  fuaily  to  sit  on  the  throne.  He 
made  srar  against  the  AchsBtns,  and  attempt 
ea  to  dtitroy  their  league.  Aratus,  the  gene- 
ral of  tbe  Aehteans,  who  supposed  himself 
isfcrior  to  hit  enemy,  called  Antigoous  to  his 
aisittsmoe;  and  Cleomencs,when  he  had  fought 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Mlasia,  B.  C.  292. 
retired  into  Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children  hb«l 
flsd  befona  ham.  Ptolemy  received  him  with 
great  cordiality ;  but  his  snccessor,  weak  and 
BiispicioM>  soon  repressed  his  jealousy  of  this 
Doble  ttrangar,  aiu)  imprisoned  him.  Cle- 
omenes,  with  It  friends,  forced  the  place 
whesa  be  waaooBfinad,  but  finding  escape  from 
8ie  esty  ioapraoticable,  they  slew  each  other, 
sad  Qaomanat*  body  wat  flayed,  and  exposed 
oaacroea,  B.  C.219.  Pofyb.  ^.-^PhU.tn 
HL^-JutHn.  98,  e.  4. 

Clvow,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  original 
ly  a  tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of 


the  state,  by  his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He 
took  Tboron  in  Thraoe,  and  after  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  several  engagements,  he  was 
killed  at  Amphipolis,  in  a  battle  with  Bra- 
sides  the  Spartan  general,  4^  B.  C.     Thu- 

eyd.  3,  4,  Su.^Dtod.   12. An  oratok-  of 

Halicamassus,  who  composed  ao  oration  for 
Lysander,  in  which  he  intimated  the  propri- 
ety of  making  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  elective. 
C.  AVp.  and  Pint,  in  Lyt. 

CLBoviB  aod  Clkova,  a  eity  of  Argdis, 
t  >et ween  Corinth  aod  Argos.  Hercules  kiUad 
the  lion  of  Nemsa  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
\  hence  it  is  called  Cleonmns.  It  wat  made  a 
constellation.  Stat.  4.  Sylv.  4,  v.  S8. — CMd. 
Met.  6,  V.  417.— 5i/.  3,  t.  32.— Paut.  3,  o.  15. 

-^Plin.  36,  c.  5. A  town  of  Phocis. 

[Another  in  Arcadia. Another  00  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Athoff.] 

ClxohIca,  a  young  virgin  of  Byzantium, 
whom  Pau'anias,  king  of  Sparta,  in rited  to  his 
bed.  She  was  introduced  into  his  room  when 
he  was  asleep,  and  unluckily  overt amed  a 
burning  lamp  which  was  by  the  side  of  tbe 
b'l).  Pausanias  was  awakened  at  the  sudden 
noise,  and  thinking  it  to  be  soii»e  assassin,  he 
seized  his  sword,  and  killed  Cleonica  before 
he  Koewwho  it  was.  Cleonica  often  appear- 
fd  to  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  UMke  pro- 
per expiation  to  her  manes.  Fau$.  7,  o.  17. 
^Plut.  in  Cim.  &c. 

Clkonymvb,  a  son  of  Cleomenes  2d«  who 
cHlled  Pyrrhus  to  his  assistance,  bcaavse 
Areus,  his  brother^  son,  bad  been  preferred 
to  him  in  the  succession  ;  but  the  measure 
was  unpopular,  and  even  the  women  ontted 
to  repel  the  foreign  prince.  Hit  wifs  was 
oafoithful  to  his  bed,  and  oommittad  adulte- 
ry with  AoroUtus.  Plut.  in  P^rHu^PmuM. 
1,  c.  3.— A  person  so  cowardly  that  CUo- 
nymo  limidior  became  proverbial. 

ChttoTlitLAf  the  grand-daughter  of  Atta- 
ins, betrothed  to  Philip  of  Macedonia^  ailer 
he  had  divorced  Olympias.  When  Philip 
was  murdered  by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was 
seized  by  order  of  Olympias  and  put  to 
death.  Diod.  16.— /iii^tn.  9, 0.  l.-^Pkd.  in 
Fyrrh.^^^K  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  married  Perdiorat^  and  was  killed  by 
Antigonos,  as  she  attempted  to  fly  to  Ptolemy 
in  Egypt.  DM.  16  and  20.— Jtisttn.  9,  o.  6, 
1. 13,  c  6.—  %  wife  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  sister  of  Mithridates.    JuHin.  38, 

c.  3. A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philomator, 

who  married  Alexander  Bala,  and  afterwards 
Nicanor.  She  killed  Seleuous,  Nicanor't  son, 
because  he  ascended  the  throne  witbont  her 
consent.  She  was  suspected  of  preparing  poi- 
son for  Antiochus  her  son,  and  oom  pelted  to 

drink  it  herself;  B.  C.  120. A  wife  and 

lister  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  who  raited  her 
son  Alexander,  a  minor,  to  the  throne  of 
E^gypt,inpreforance  to  his  alder  brother  Pto- 
lemy Lathuros,  whose  interest  the  people  fii- 
voured.  As  Alexander  was  odioas,  Cleopa- 
tra suffered  Latburastoasoendthetbroi^,  on 
cowlition,  bowerar,  thathe  should  repudiate 
his  sister  and  wife,  calledCleopatra,  and  mar- 
ry Seleucia,  his  yoimger  sister,    Sha  aiUr- 
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wftrdt  raised  her  favourite  Alexander  to  the 
-throne ;  bat  her  cruelties  were  so  odious  that 
he  fled  to  a  roid  her  tyranny.  Cleopatra  laid 
snares  for  him :  and  when  Alexander  heard 
it  be  put  her  to  death.  Jut/tn.  39,  c.  3  and  4. 

A  queen  of  Eg^pt*  daughter  of  Ptolemy 

Auletes,  and  sister  and  wife  to  Ptolemy  Dio- 
nysias,  eelebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her 
canning.  She  admitted  Cttsar  to  her  arms, 
to  inflaence  him  to  give  her  the  kingdom  ip 
preference  to  her  brother,  who  had  expelled 
her,  and  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Casarion. 
As  she  had  supported  Brutus,  Antony,  in  his 
expedition  to  Parthia,  summoned  her  to  ap- 
pear before  him.  She  arrayed  herself  in  the 
most  magnificent  apparel,  and  appeared  be- 
fore her  judge  in  the  most  captivating  attire 
Her  artifice  succeeded ;  Antony  became  ena- 
moured of  her,  and  publicly  married  her,  for 
getfal  of  ikis  connections  with  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Augustus.  He  gave  her  the  greatest 
part  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  This  behaviour  was  the  causA  of 
a  mptare  between  Augustus  and  Antony ;, 
and  thes6  two  celebrated  Romans  met  at  Ac- 
tiam,  where  Cleopatra,  by  flying  with  sixty 
sail,  roined  the  interest  of  Antony,  and  he 
was  defeated.  Cleopatra  had  retired  into 
Egypt,  where  soon  after  Antony  followed  her. 
Antony  killed  himself  upon  the  false  informs 
tioa  that  Cleopatra  was  dead ;  and  as  his 
wound  was  not  mortal,  he  was  carried  to  the 
qaean,  who  drew  him  up  by  a  cord  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  monument  where  she 
had  retired  and  concealed  herself.  Antony 
soon  after  died  of  his  woands,and  Cleopatra, 
after  she  had  received  praming  invitations  from 
Aogastas,  and  even  pretend^  declarations  of 
love,  destroyed  herself  t>y  the  bite  of  an  asp, 
not  to  fiUl  into  the  oooqaeror*s  hands.  She 
had  previously  attempted  to  stab  herself,  and 
bad  once  made  a  resolution  to  starve  herself. 
Cleopatra  was  a  volaptaoos  and  extravagant 
woman,  and  in  one  of  the  feasts  she  gave  to 
Antony  at  Alexandria,  she  meltad  pearls  into 
her  drink  to  render  her  entertainment  more 
sumptnoos  and  expensive.  She  was  fond  of 
appearing  dressed  as  the  goddess  Isis :  and  she 
advised  Antony  to  make  war  against  the  rich- 
est nations  to  support  her  debaucheries.  Her 
benoty  has  been  greatly  commended,  and  her 
mental  perfections  so  highly  celebrated,  that 
she  has  been  described  as  capable  of  giving  an- 
dieooe  to  the  ambassadors  of  seven  diflerent 
nations,  and  of  speaking  their  various  lan- 
Sfvages  as  fluenthr  as  her  own.  l*wo  treatises, 
Dt  wudiemnme/aeim  epin^kB  anofkc,  and  De 
m§Hdt  iiniiteriim,have  been  falsely  attributed 
to  bar.  She  died  B.  C.  30  years,  after  a 
reign  «f  94  years,  a^ed  39.  fVer.  4,  c.  11. 
^-^ppian,  5,  Bdl.  Civ^PhU.  tn  Pomp.  ^ 
JiM.'^HonU.  1,  od,  37,  v.  21,  kc-^Sirab. 
17.— —A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
who  married  Philometor,  and  afterwarus 
I'hjacan  of  Cyrene. 

CtMOTAWKU  or  Arsutok,  a  fortified  town 
of  Egypt  Ml  the  Arabian  gulf,  [vid,  Artinom.] 
^CLMrsAVTHva,  a  son  of  Themistocles, 
I  for  bis  skill  in  riding, 
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CLEORTRATrs,  an  ancient  phitosophorand 
astronomer  of  Tenedos,  about  533  years  be- 
fore Chriit.  He  first  reformed  the  Greek  ca- 
lendar. 

Clefbydra,  a  fountain  of  Messenia,  [in 
mount  llhome.^    Paus,  4,  c  31. 

Climax,  a  pass  of  Mount  Taurus*  formed 
by  the  projection  of  a  brow  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  [It  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Lycia,  above  the  mountain  and  town  of 
Olympns,  near  the  city  Phaselis.  The  army 
of  Alexander,  which  passed  here  in  the  win- 
ter, were  in  the  utmost  danger,  bein^  com- 
pelled to  wade  a  whole  day  up  to  their  mid- 
dles in  waUr.]    Strab,  14. 

CLuriAS,a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and 
musician,  520  years  before  the  Chiistian  era. 

Plui.  Sj/mp.—^Uan,  K  H14,c23. ^A 

son  of  Alcibiades,  the  bravest  man  in  the 
Grecian  fleet  that  fought  against  Xerxes. 

Herodot,  8,  c.  7. The  father  of  Aldbia- 

des,  killed  at  the  batUe  of  Coronea.    Plnl. 

%n  Me, The  father  of  Aratne,  killed  by 

AbanUdas,  B.  C.  263.    PhU,  in  Aral. 

ClIvus  ef  Cos,  was  general  of  7000  Grades 
in  the  pay  of  king  Nectanebos.  Be  was 
killed  with  some  of  his  troops  by  Nicostratos 
and  the  Argives,  as  he  passed  the  Nile. 
CHad-  16. 

Clio,  the  first  of  the  Moses,  dangbter  of 
J  upiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
history.  She  unrepresented  crowned  with 
laurels,  holding  in  one  hand  a  tnunpet,  and  n 
book  in  the  other.  Sometimes  she  holds  n 
plectrum^  or  qoiU  with  a  lute.  Her  name  sig- 
nifies honour  and  rapntatioa,  (axt^,gferis,) 
and  it  was  her  office  faithfally  to  record  tkie 
actions  of  brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  ^  She 
had  Hyacintha  by  Pierus,  son  of  Magnes. 
She  was  also  mother  of  Hymenseus,  and  lalt- 
mtis,  according  to  others.  Hewiod.  TkMg*  v. 
n.^Ap9U»d.  1,  c  X'^trab.  14.  [vsrf.  Mn- 
s«j 

CusTHBVBS,  the  last  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 
A  riff 0/.— An  Athenian  of  the  family  of  Ak- 
meoo.  It  is  said  that  he  first  estat4irfied 
ostracism,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  was 
banished  by  that  institution.  He  beniAeri 
Isagoras,  and  was  himself  soon  after  raetofnd. 
Plui,  in  ArisL-^Herodot,  5«  c  66,  Ice. 

Clita,  [a  people  of  Cilicia  Campestri^wbo 
retired  to  mount  Taurus  in  order  to  aveid 
paying  tribute  to  Arcbelaas,  king  of  Cappn- 
«locia,  and  maintained  themselves  there  nndar 
their  leader  Trosova,  against  the  troops  seat 
to  reduce  them.]    Taeii.  Ann.  12;  c.  55. 

Clitarohvs,  a  man  who  mside  himeetf 
absolute  at  Eretria,  by  means  of  Philip  9i 
Macedonia.  He  was  ejected  by  Fiioeion  — 
An  historian,  who  acoompanied  Alexaader 
the  Great,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  the  histo- 
ry.   Curt.  »,  c.  5. 

ClitomAchos,  a  Carthaginian  pfailoeopher 
of  the  third  academy,  who  was  pupil  and  sao- 
oessor  to  Cameades  at  Athens,  B.  C  128. 
Di9g.  in  vitd. 

Clitor,  a  son  of  Azan,  who  founded  a  city 
in  Arcadia,  called  after  bis  name.    Penis.  8,  < 
o^4.^ApQUod.S,  c."8>"Cerea,  iKscnlapias, 
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Tiie  Dio»curi,  and  other  deities,  had  temples 
in  that  city.  There  was  abo  in  the  town  a 
foantain,  called  CHiortnait  whose  waters  g;aye 
a  dislike  for  wine.  Ovid.  Met.  15,  ▼.  3^. — 
P/wi.  32,c2. 

CjLtTiTMvvs,  [a  rirer  of  Umbria,  rising  in 
the  vfciojly  of  Spoletum,  and  falliiif  into  the 
Topniua  or  Tinia,  now  Tt^tno,  and  both  tog;e- 
ther  into  the  Tiber.  The  modem  name  of 
the  Clitamnua  is  Clitumno  It  was  famous, 
tccerdio^  to  Virgii,  for  its  milk-white  flocks 
and  herds,  selected  as  Tictims  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  triamph .]  Proprrt.  2,  el.  10,  v. 
25.— fVy.  G,  2,  y.  146.— P/in.  i,  c.  103. 

CiA  T0&,  a  familiar  (Head  and  foster-brother 
of  Alexaoder.  He  taved  the  kind's  life  in  a 
bloc  iy  battle.  Alexander  killed  him  with  a 
javelio,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  t>eeaase,  at  a  feast, 
he  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip  to  those  of 
his  aon.  Alexander  way  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  the 
boor  of  drunkenness  and  dissipation.  JuUin. 
\%  c.  6— Plu/.  m  w^te.— Car/.  4,  &c 

Ci.OAClira^  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided orer  the  Cloacae.  Some  suppose  her  to 
be  VeDos,  whose  statne  was  found  in  the 
C/Skbmb,  whence  the  name.  The  Cloacae 
were  large  receptacles  (or  the  filth  and  dung< 
of  thm  whole  dtj,  begon  by  Tarquin  the  el-j 
der,andfiiiiabedby  Parqain  the  proud.  [They 
werebailt  aoder  the  city,  and  th«*  arches! 
were  so  high,  that,  according  to  Procopius,  a  - 
maa  oa  horseback  might  ride  through  them 
ereo  in  the  ordinary  eourse  of  the  channel, 
and  a  w«in  loaded  with  hay  might  pass  and 
Toaaals  lail  in  them  There  were  in  the' 
streets  at  proper  distances,  openings  for  the 
admiauoii  of  dirty  water  or  any  other  filth, 
wliseta  panoiM  were  appointed  always  to  re- 
Btoye  mad  also  to  keep  the  Cloacae  clean. 
The  principal  sewer,  now  existing,  with 
whidi  the  rest  communicated,  was  called 
Ciaaea  inaxtsia,and  was  principally  the  work 
of  Tar^inios  Soperbus.  Such  at  least  is 
the  general  opinioQ :  see,  howeyer,  remarks 
at  the  end  ef  the  firtid '  Roma .  The  Cloacae 
were  at  first  carried  through  the  streets,  but 
through  tbe  want  ef  regularity  in  rebuilding 
the  oity«  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they 
in  OMoy  places  passed  under  priyate  houses. 
The  cleaning  of  the  Cloace  was  the  more  easi- 
ly eSscted  by  means  of  the  decliyity  of  the 
growkl,  and  the  plenty  of  water  with  whidi 
the  city  was  lappUed.  Under  the  republic, 
ceaaors  had  charge  of  them,  but  nnder  the 
enperors,  Curaiores  doaearum  were  appoint 
ed,  and  a  tax  was  imposed  for  keeping  them 
in  repair,  called  Chaemrium.]    Lit.  %  c.  48. 

Ci/>DIA,  the  wife  of  Lacullas,  repudiated 
for  her  kasctyioosness.  PhU.  in  Lucull.^ 
A  woman  who  married  Q.  Metellus,  and  af- 
terwards disgraced  herself  by  her  amours 
with  Ceclios  and  her  incest  with  her  brother 
Pabltns,  for  which  he  is  severely  and  eloquent- 
ly arraigned  by  Cicero. 

Clooia  USX  de  Cyoro^  was  enacted  by  the 
tribune  Clodios,  A.  U.  C.  605,  [that  Cyprus 
shoald  be  taken  from  Ptolemy  and  made  a 


Roman  proyince.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
punish  that  monarch  for  ha  ring  refused  Clo- 
dius  money  to  pay  his  ransom  when  taken 
by  the  pirates,  and  to  remoye  Cato  out  of  the 
way  by  appointing  him  to  see  the  law  execut- 
ed J— Another,  dt  MagistrtUibua,  A.  (J.  C. 
695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  forbade 
the  censors  to  pot  a  stigma  or  mark  oi  in- 
famy upon  any  person  who  had  not  been  ac- 
tually accused  and  condeoined  by  both  the 

censors. Another,  de  Religione,  by  the 

«ame,  A.  U.  C,  696, 1o  deprtre  the  priest  of 
Cybele,  a  natiye  of  Fessin us,  of  his  office,  and 
coufer  the  priesthood   upon  Brotigonus,  a 

Gallogrecian. Another,  de  ProvinciiSf  A. 

U.  C.  696,  which  nominated  the  provinces  of 
Syria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  to  the  consul  Ga- 
bioius  ;  and  Achaia,Th'  ssaly,  Macedoo,  and 
Greece,  to  his  colleague  Piso,  with  pro-con- 
sular power.  It  empowered  them  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  march  from  the  public 

treasury. Another,  A.  U.  C.  695,  which 

required  the  same  distribution  of  corn  among 
the  people  grtttis.  as  had  been  given  them  be- 
fore at  SIX  ass f If  and  a  triens  the  bushel  — — 
Another,  A.  U*  C  695,  by  the  same,  de  Ju- 
diriit  It  prohibited  from  fire  and  water 
such  as  had  executed  a  Roman  citizen  without 
a  judgmeut  of  the  people  and  all  the  formali- 
ties of  a  trial.  TCicero  was  aimed  at  by  this 
law,  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a  hired  mob, 

was  actually  banished.] Another,  by  the 

same,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  appearances 
of  the  heavens  whfle  any  afiair  was  before 

the  people. Another,  to  make  the  power 

of  the  tribunes  free,in  making  and  proposing 
laws Another,  to  re-establish  the  com- 
panies of  artists  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Noma,  but  since  his  time  abolished. 

Pb.  CLdDics,a  Roman,  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  remarkable  for  his  li- 
centiousness, avarice,and  ambition.  He  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  three  sisters,  and  intro- 
duced himself  in  women's  clothes  into  the 
house  of  J.  Cssar.  whilst  Pompeia,  Caesar*s 
wife,  of  whom  be  was  enamoured,  was  cele- 
brating the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man 
was  permitted  to  appear.  He  was  accused 
for  this  violation  of  human  and  divine  laws ; 
but  he  corrupted  his  judges,  and  by  that 
means  screened  himself  from  justice.  He 
descended  from  a  patrician  into  a  plebeian 
family  to  become  a  tribune.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made  him  go  with 
praetorian  power  in  an  expedition  against 
Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  that,  by  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  campaign,  he  might  ruin  his  reputa- 
tion^ and  destroy  his  interest  at  Rome  during 
his  absence.  Cato,  however,  by  his  uncom- 
mon success,  frustrated  the  views  of  Clclius. 
He  was  aUo  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero  ; 
and  by  bis  influence  he  banished  him  from 
Rome,  partly  on  pretence  that  he  had  punish- 
ed with  death,  and  without  trial,  the  adhe- 
rents of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance 
upon  Cicero^s  house,  which  he  burnt,  and  set 
all  his  goods  to  sale  ;  which,  howeyer,  to  his 
gre^t  mortification,  no  one  oflered  to  buy.  In 
spite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  was  recalled,  and  all 
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his  goods  restored  to  bim.  Clodias  WRssomei 
time  afier  murdered  by  Milov  whoM  defence  I 
Cicero  look  upon  bimself.  Plut.  in  Cic, — jip- 
pian.  db  Cw.  2.— Ctc.  pro  MH^n.  Hfprodomb. 
-^Dio 

CL(KLiA,a  Roman  rirjin,  given  with  other 
maideus  a«  hostages  to  Porsenna  king  of  Etru- 
ria.  She  escapcfd  from  her  confinement^  and 
swum  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  un- 
precedented virtue  was  rewarded  by  her 
countrymen  with  an  equestrian  statue  in  the 
Via  ^acra.     Liv,  2,  c.  lt>.— Ktr^.  wEn.  8,  ?. 

Qbl^^Dion(/t.  Hal.  6.— Jac.  8,v.265. A 

patrictau  family  descended  from  CIobIius, 
one  of  the  tompanions  of  iEncas.  Oianyt, 

ClcblijB  FOSSiB,  a  place  near  Rome.  Fiut, 
in  CwrioL 

Clot  HO,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Parcse, 
daughierof  Jupiter  and  Themis,  or,accordiog 
to  Uesiod,  of  Night,  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  moment  that  we  are  born.  She  held 
the  distaff  in  her  hand,  and  span  the  thread 
of  life,  whence  her  name  (Kkm^tn^  lo  tpin.) 
She  was  represented  wearmg .»  crown  with 
seven  stars,  and  covered  with  a  variegated 
robe.  vid»  Parcae.  Hesiod,  Theog.  ▼.  218. 
— jipoUod.  1  c.  3. 

CLUACtirA,a  name  of  Venus,  whose  statue 
-was  erected  m  that  place  where  peace  was 
made  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines*  afler 
the  rape  of  the  virgins,    vtd,  Cloacina. 

Cluertiub,  a  Roman  ciUzen,  accused  by 
his  mother  of  having  murdered  his  father,  54 
years  B.  C.  Ue  was  ably  defended  by  Cice- 
ro, in  an  oration  still  extant.  The  family  of 
the  Cluentit  was  descended  from  Cloanthus, 
one  of  the  companions  ot  ^oeas.  Firg.  ^n. 
5,  v.  122.— Cic.  pro  Cluent. 

CLUPfiAandCLYPRA,now.(iWi6ia,a  town 
of  Africa  Propria,  22  miles  east  of  Carthage. 
[It  was  built  upou  a  promontory  which  was 
shaped  live  a  shield.  Agathocles  seized  upon 
this  place  when  he  landed  in  Africa,  fortified 
it,  and  gave  it,  from  the  shape  of  the  promon- 
tory, the  name  Aspis,  (a  shield,  in  Greek, 
whence  Clypeus  in  Latin).  The  natives 
called  the  promontory  Taphitis.  This  town 
served  also  as  a  stronghold  to  Regulus  in  the 
first  Punic  war.]  Lucan.  4,  v.  58(5.— ^/ra6. 
17  —Lip.  27.  c.  29.— Cam.  Civ.  2,  c.  23- 

Clusia,  a  daughter  of  an  Etrurian  king,  of 
whom  V.  Torquatus,  the  Roman  general,  be- 
came enamoured.  Ue  asked  her  of  bar  £bi- 
ther,  who  slighted  his  addre^ies;  upon  which 
he  besieged  and  destroyed  his  town.  Clnsia 
threw  herself  down  from  a  high  tower,  and 
came  to  the  ground  unhurt.  Plut,  in  Pa^ 
rail 

Clusini  fomtss,  baths  in  Etruria,  [near 
ClusiMii  i  bey  are  now  called  Bagni  de  S 
Cantiano'i     Horat,  1,  ep.  15,  v.  9. 

Clfsium.  [now  Chiun,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
on  the  bunks  of  the  Clanis.  Its  more  ancient 
name  was  Camers.  Here  Ponenna  held  his 
court,  and  was  buried.  Pliny  speaks  of  bis 
tomb,  and  a  monument  erected  in  honour  of 
him,  called  the  Labyrinth.  The  Gauls  under 
Brenoot  besieged  it,  but  marched  to  Rome 
without  takinic  it.    It  is  qow  almost  forsaken 
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on  account  of  theinsalubrity  of  the  air.] 
14. f^irg.  wEn.  10,  v.  167  and  655. 

Clvsius,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 

La  CWflse.]    Po^b.  2. The  ««mj— j 

Janus,  w»'en  his  temple  was  shut.    Or*.  AC 
I,  V.130.  _, 

CLiMiNK,  a  daughter  of  Oceanua  Ml 
Tethys,  who  married  Japetua,  by  whorngf 
had  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Mencetias,  anilJqp' 

metheus.     Haiod,  Tfuog. ^The  jmAW 

of  Phaeton. 

CltmbhbIdks,  a  patronymie  S^vmli 
Phaeton'ssiaters,  who  were  daugfatArs  UQ^' 
mene. 

CLTMtous,  a  king  of  Orchomcnoa,  mm  m 
Presbon,  and  father  of  Erginus,  StntiHh 
Arr'ion,  and  Axius.  He  reoeiv«<la  -  ■ --« 
from  a  stone  thrown  by  a  Tbeban,  of 

he  died.     His  son  Erginus,  who  sue 

him,  made  war  against  the  Thebaos  t0i» 
venge  his  death.    Pout.  9,  c.  37. 

Clttkmwbstra,  a  daaghter  of  TjodvEi 
kingofSparU,  byLeda.  3he  wai  bM«,t9- 
gt>ther  with  her  brother  Castor,  from  OM  of 
the  eggs  which  her  mother  brouglit  ibrHi^ 
ter  her  amour  with  Jupiter  ander  ttelbm 
of  a  swan.  [This  story  of  the  eg|r  bM  Ita 
been  explained.  The  woman's  apartiMirii 
in  the  Grecian  housei,  were  in  the  oppar  p«l 
of  the  hottte.  These  upper  rooma  w«f<i 
sometimes,  especially  at  Laoadsemon,  ctJUi 
;*,  •!*,  or  iwii^.  which  words baio^  dt«li» 
guished  only  by  the  accent  (Um  nao  whmren 
seems  not  to  have  been  known  by  t^  mon 
ancient  Greeks,)  iromw^,  eggi^  ova  thoii|^ 
by  some  to  have  given  oooaaon  to  tbe  wva* 
tors  of  fables  to  feign  that  Castor,  Pota 
Helen,  and  Clytemneetra,  were  proOwd 
from  eggs,  whan  in  fact  thoy  ware  bom  la 
one  of  these  apper  chambers.]  ClytowMr 
tra  married  Agamemnon  king  of  Aiffl^M 
had  before  married  Tantalas,  eon  of  Hqpw 
tes,  according  to  some  aotliort.  WhaftAp 
memnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  ha  loft  lui 
cousin  ^ysthus  to  Uke  care  of  his  w|f^  a 
his  family,  and  all  his  dofllettic  aflaiiw*  Be- 
sides this,  a  certain  farourita  maiiidu  m 
appointed  by  Agamemnon  to  wateli««irtti 
conduct  of  the  guardian,  as  well  iMlfeMI^ 
Clytemneatra.  In  the  absence  of 
non,  ^gysthus  made  his  ooart  to  Cl 
Ira,  and  publicly  lived  with  ^•'•^--— - -r-i 
delity  reached  the  ears  of  AgamMMkOft  1» 
fore  the  walk  of  Troy,  and  bareseilMift 
take  full  revenge  opon  tha  adnltarecavilAi 
return.  He  was  prevented  frmn  palHaf  M 
schemes  into  execution ;  Cjytemnqtfi^aiiB 
her  adulterer,  murdered  him  at  hu  mn^SmA 
as  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  or,  aooovMy  U 
other  accounts,  as  he  sat  down  at  a  fiMtlirr 
pared  to  celebrate  "his  happy  retaoi*  Cm 
Sandra,  whom  Agamemnon  had  broii|^#« 
Troy,  shared  his  fate ;  and  Orestes  wMot 
so  have  been  deprived  of  his  Ula»  Mp^ifc  A- 
ther,  had  not  his  sister  Eleotra  ramoWiAM 
from  the  reach  of  Clytemnesira.  Ajfttrfl^ 
murder,  Clytemaestra  publicly  maivliff ■£ 
gysthus,  and  he  ascended  the  throaeof Affoi 
Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  tavan  ysatt,  rt- 
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lorned  to  Myome,  reiolved '  to  rtTenge  his 
father's  murder.  He  c«acealed  himself  io  the 
boaie  of  bh  shter  E)ectra«  who  had  been  mar 
ried  by  the  adulterera  to  a  person  of  mean 
exinotioa  and  indig^t  oircamstances.  His 
death  was  pablicly  auiounoed  ;  and  when 
Mgjsthm  and  Clytemnestra  repaired  to  the 
temide  of  Apoilo,  to  return  thanks  tothego«i 
for  the  death  of  the  rarvivingsoQ  of  Agfamem 
noa,  Orestes*  who  with  his  Authful  friend  Py- 
lades,  had  concealed  himself  in  thn  temple, 
radbed  upon  the  edolterers  and  killed  them 
with  his  own  hand.  They  Were  buried 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  their  remairis 
were  deemed  anwerthy  to  be  laid  in  the  se 
polchra  of  Afunemnon.  vid.  £gysthu>. 
AgamemnoBf  Orestes,  Electra.  DM.  4. — 
M^mtr.  04.  W.^sApoUod.  3,  c  10.  Pmu.  2. 
o.  18  and  22. — Svtripid,  Tpkig.  in  Aul. — Hy- 
gin.  fab.  117  and  1  tO.^Proj^L  3,  el.  19.— 
flwy.  ^11.  4»  r.  471.— Phi/es/r.  Icon.  2,c.  9. 

CLytia  or  Clytib,  a  deleter  of  Ocea- 
nut  and  Tethys»  beloved  by  Apc^lo.  She 
was  deserted  by  her  lover.  Who  paid  his  ad 
dresea  to  Leacothoe;  and  this  so  irritated  hsr 
that  ahe  disooTered  the  whale  iatrig;iie  to  her 
riFBl*s  father.  ApoUo  despised  her  the  more 
for  this,  and  she  pined  away,  and  was  chang- 
ed  into  a  flower,  called  [the  Heliotrope  (nM»c 
aodT^te'si,  or)  sun -flower,]  which  still  turns 
its  hiMd  towards  the  sua  m  his  course,  as  in 
pledge  for  her  love.  Ooid.  Met,  4,  fab.  3,  &o, 

CjraGADiuM,«  moantain  of  Laoenia,  [neor 
which  was  the  tewa  of  Las,  south-west  of 
C^ythiam.]    Fma,  3«  c.  34. 

Chaoai^u,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  where 
festivals  wereoelebraled  in  honour  of  Diana 
hUe^e,  S3. 

CjrSM a,  a  awaataiB  of  Locris,  near  the 
roast  which  ^oes  Euboaa.  From  it  the  Lo 
cri  Epicoemidii  derived  their  appellation.  In 
its  Tictiuiy  was  a  town  of  the  same  name.] 

Cimftus  and  GiriDut,  a  town  of  Doris  in 
Carii^  fat  the  extremity  of  a  promontory 
called  Triopiom,  now  Cape  Crio]  Venus 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  aQd.had  here 
a  laflKNB  statue  made  by  Praxiteles.  [Ni- 
roawidiw  of  Bithynia  ofiered  to  pay  the  debts 
of  this  citjr,  which  were  immense,  in  order  to 
obUia  this  masterpiece  of  art,  but  the  offer 
was  dechoed.  The  shores  of  Cnidus  furnish- 
ed la  Micteoit  times,  as  they  do  now,  a  great 
abaudaaoe  of  dsfaea.  The  wines  were  famous, 
and  Tbeeaihrastos  speaks  of  the  Cnidian  oni- 
oof  as  of  a  particular  species,  being  very 
miid,  and  oot  oocasioninsr  tears.  Caidns  is 
DOW  a  heap  of  rains.]  Horof.  1,  od.  30.-- 
PZta.  Sarc  15. 

Ciroscra,  or  Gsossus,  [a  towa  of  Crete,  oa 
the  aorthera  coast,  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  sea.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  30  tfo- 
dim  m  extent.  Here  Minos  held  his  court, 
and  m  its  vieiaity  wasthe  famous  Labyrinth 
A  siill  viHage,  called  CnOtiott,  occupies  part 
of  the  aacictot  site  ef  Cootsus.  The  aame  of 
the  pert  W  the  city  was  Hertdmom.]  Pout, 

CoafTKJi  and  Coacrajs,  a  people  of  Asia, 
near  the  Palas  Maeotii.    i^can.  3,  ▼«  346. 


CoCALUS,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitably 
received  Daedalus,  when  he  fled  before  Minni . 
When  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily,  the  daughters 
of  Cocalus  destroyed  him.  Ovid,  Met,  6,  v. 
"   I.— />terf.4. 

Coccsivs  Njbrva,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Vle<«nas.  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor 
Nerva.  He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  the 
iiisputes  between  Augustus  and  Antony.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Tiberius  in  hit  re- 
treat in  Campania,  and  starved  himself  to 
death.  Tacit.  Jinn,  4,  c.  58  and  6,  c.  26.— 
Herat,  1,  Sat,  5,  v  27.— -An  architect  of 
Rome,  one  of  whose  buikliogs  b  still  in  being, 
the  present  cathedral  ef  Naples. 

CocUTTH'M,  a  promontory  of  the  Brutii,  now 
Ctipe  Stilo 

Co<XR8,  Pub.  Horat.  a  celebrated  .Ro- 
man, who,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army  of 
Porsenna  at  the  bead  of  a  bridge,  while  his  ' 
companies  behind  hui  were  cutting  ofl*  the 
communication  with  the  ether  shore.  When 
the  bridge  was  destroyed.  Codes,  though  se- 
verely Wouoded  in  the  leg  by  the  darts  of  the 
enemy,  leapt  into  the  Tiber,  and  swam  across 
with  his  arms.  \  brazen  statue  was  raised 
to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  by  the  consul 
Publicola,  for  his  eminent  services.  He  had 
the  use  only  of  one  eye^  as  Coetet  signifies. 
Li»,  2,  c.  10.— Ko/.  Max,  3,  c  2.—  Virg,  Mn. 
8.  V.  660. 

Cocf  TVS,  a  river  of  Epims.  The  word  is 
derived  from  aa»soiir,  t9  weep  and  to  lam^t* 
Its  etymology,  the  unwholesomeness  of  its 
water,  and  above  all,  its  vicinity  to  the  Ache* 
ron,  have  made  the  poets  call  it  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell ;  hence  Coeytia  rirgOt  applied  to 
Alecto,  one  of  the  furies.  Firg,  O.  3,  v.  38, 
1.  4,  V.  479.  wEn.  6,  v.  297, 323,  I.  7,  v.  479. 

f^aus.  1,  c.  17. A  river  of  Campania , 

flowing  into  the  Lucrine  lake. 

CoDANUs  8IVUS,  on«-  of  the  ancient  names 
of  the  Baltic.  [Mela  represents  it  as  full  of 
large  and  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
he  calh  Scandinavia;  so  also  Pliny.  The 
name  Codanus  seems  to  have  some  reference 
to  that  of  the  Goths  in  sound.  M^tOj  3,  c.  3. 
— /^/tn.  4,  c.  13.] 

CoDOMliitrs,  a  surname  of  Darius  the  third, 
king  of  Persia. 

CodrIdjb,  the  descendants  of  Codrus,  who 
went  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  colo- 
nies.   Paus,  7,  c.  2. 

CoDROPdLre,  [a  town  of  lUyricum,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  Adriatic  and  serving  as  a 
boundary  to  the  empire  divided  between 
Marc.  Antony  and  Augustus.] 

CoDRirs,  the  I7th  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
son  of  Melanthns.  When  the  HeradidsB 
made  war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared 
that  the  victory  would  be  granted  to  that 
nation  whose  king  was  killed  in  battle  The 
Heraclida  upon  this  gave  strict  orders  to  spare 
the  Ufe  of  Codrus ;  but  the  patriotic  king  dis- 
guised him8eU;andattackedone  of  the  enemy, 
by  whom  he  was  killed.  The  Athenians  ob- 
tained  tb&  victory,  and  Cedrus  was  deserved- 
ly called  the  fatherof  his  country.  He  reign- 
ed 22  years,  and  JOisWJed.iaTO^Ws  ^^re 
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the  christiftQ  era.    To  pay  g;reater  honour  to 
his  memory,  the  Atheniaiis  made  a  reaolu 
tioo,  that  00  man  ailer  Codras  should  rei^ 
in  Athens  onder  the  name  of  kin;,  and  there 
fore  the  goTemment  vras  put  into  the  hand 
of  [electire  magistrates,  called  Arohons«  wh< 
held  the  office  for  life,  and  traa«mitted  it  to 
their  children    The  first  of  these  was  Medon, 
eldest  son  of  Codrus,  from  whom  the  thir 
teen  follow  og  archoos  were  called  Medonti 
ds,  as  being  descended  from  him.     In  the 
first  year  of   the  seventh    Olympiad,   the 
power  and  sacceision  devolved  on  the  peo- 
ple, who  made  the  office  decennial. ]  Paiere, 
1,  c,  2, — Juilin.  2,  c.  6  and  I.^Paiu.  l,c.  19. 

1.  7,  c  25.-^0/.  Max.  5,c.  6. A  Latin 

poet,  contemporary  with  Virgil.  flrf[,  Eiel. 
7.;-^— Another,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
whose  poverty  i  became  a  proverb.  Jwt.  3, 
y.  20J. 

[CoELB,  or,  the  HoUow^  the  northern  divi 

sion  of  Elis. A  town  situate  on  the  Belles- 

pont,  south  of  Sestos,  where  the  Athenians  ob- 
tain'Hl  a  naval  victory  over  the  Labedsunu- 
nians.  It  changed  its  name  to  ^lium  in  the 
time  of  A' Irian.] 

C(Bi«ssTaiAandCoeL08TRiA,[the  HoUov) 
Syria,]  a  country  ot  Syria,  between  mount* 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  where  the  Of  ontes 
takes  its  rise.  Its  capital  was  Damascus. 
Antiochus  Cjrzicenus  gave  this  name  to  that 
part  of  Syria  which  he  obtained  as  his  share 
when  he  divided  his  father's  dominions  with 
Orypus  B.  C.  112.     Dtonyt  Perteg. 

C<ELIA,  the  wife  of  SylU.  Plut.  in  Syll 
The  Coelian  family,  which  was  plebeian,  but 
honoured  with  the  consulship,  was  descended 
from  Vibeona  Cosies,  an  Etrurian,  who  came 
to  settle  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus 

[CoELi4  LKX,  a  law  passed  A.  U.  C.  630. 
that  in  trials  for  treason  the  people  should 
vote  by  ballot,  which  had  been  excepted  by 
the  Cassian  law.] 

CoiLUS  or  URARUg,  an  ancient  deity,  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  father  of  Saturn,  Oceaous. 
Hyperion,  &c.  [wid,  end  of  this  article.) 
He  was  son  of  Terra,  whom  he  afUrwards 
married.  The  number  of  his  children,  ac 
cording  to  8ome,amounted  to  forty*fi  ve.  They 
were  called  Titans,  and  were  so  closely  con 
fined  by  their  father  that  they  conspired 
against  him,  and  were  supported  by  their 
mother,  who  provided  them  with  a  scythe. 
Saturn  armed  himself  with  this  scythe,  and 
deprived  his  father  of  the  organs  of  genera 
tioQ  as  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Ter^ 
ra.  From  the  blood  which  issued  from  the 
wound,  sprang  the  giants,  furies,  and  nymphs. 
The  mutilated  parts  were  thrown  into  the 
8es«  end  from  them,  and  the  foam  which  they 
occasioned,  arose  Venus  the  goddess  of  beau- 
ty. [The  Grecian  religion  appears  to  have 
been  in  its  origin  pure  Sabaism,  or  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hence  the  simila- 
rity between  the  term  Sabaitmzwi  the  Greek 
verb  #fCoM«^  **  to  worship."  In  like  man-, 
ner  the  name  Urantu  is  from  the*  Greek  sv- 
S«>^  heaven.  8o  also  the  Titans  were  no- 
thing more  than  the  ccostellatiotu,  as  ap- 
192 
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pears  by  the  titles  given  them.  Thus,  Hy- 
perion (he  that  moves  on  high«  i.  e.  the  fod) 
Koisc,  (he  that  inflam'^s  or  bums),  fisther  of 
Astoria,  (from  otmi^  a  star,)  husband  of  VhtsE- 
ite  (the  bright  shining).  It  is  rather  remaric* 
ihle  that  in  the  Iroquois  language  of  oar  ows 
continent,  the  sun  is  similarly  styled  iean, 
I.  e.  he  who  is  above  oor  heads.]  Uesiod.  kc 

CcBVS,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  He 
was  father  of  Latooa,  Astoria,  &c  bj  Pbeebe. 
Hesfod.  Th,   135  and  406.— Fti^.  0. 1,  r 

!279. A  river  of    'Messenia,  flowiiig  by 

Eiectra     Paua.  4,  c  33. 

CoHORS,  hid,  Legio.} 

CoLCHi,  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis. 

CoLcBis,  a  country  of  Asia,  at  the  eonih 
of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  east  of  the  EaxitiO  ses, 
north  of  Armenia,  and  west  of  Iberim,  now 
railed  -tngreha.  It  is  famous  for  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonaats,  and  tfafi  birtb- 
place  of  Medea.  [The  country  aboonded, 
according  to  Strabo,  with  fruit  of  every  kind, 
and  every  material  requisite  for  navjgatioo. 
Its  only  exceptionable  produce  wsis  m  ho- 
ney, which  had  a  bitter  taste.  The  Una 
manufactured  here  was  in  high  repute,  aad 
some  of  it  curiously  painted  and  dyod  like 
that  of  the  Indians ;  and  no  wasbii^  ooald  ef- 
face the  colours,  according  to  Herodotus. 
This  species  of  manufacture,  togethor  with 
the  dark  complexion  and  crisped  looks  of  the 
natives,  were  sn  many  aigumeats  amoqg  tbs 
ancients  to  prove  them  of  Soropeao  origin, 
independent  of  other  proof  derived  Ifon  their 
language  and  general  mode  of  lile.  Tha  ti;^ 
dition  was.  that  the  Cokhians  were  desoepdtd 
from  a  part  of  the  army  of  Sesostris,  left  by 
him  in  Colchb  to  people  the  country  and  ipaard 
the  passes,  when  he  was  going  oq  his  Scgrthi- 
an  expedition.]  Juv  6,  v.  640.-«fter  6,  v. 
;I8 — Horat.  ^od.  13,  v.  S.^^Sirmk,  II-— 
PtoL  5,  c.  \0,—Ovid,  Met.  13,  v.  f4.  Smr, 
^  el.  14,  V  28.— ^e/o,  1,  c  19, 1. «,  e.  3. 

C01.S11DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  [now  Caaer- 
/-urto.'.] 

Coi^iAS,  now  Agio  /iocoh^  a  promontory  of 
Attica,  reouth-east  of  the  port  of  Pheleres,] 
wh  re  Venus  had  a  temide.  HerodtL  S»e.96. 
CouLATiA,  a  town  on  the  Anio,  twill  by 
the  people  of  Aiba.  It  was  there  thei  Bnt 
Tarqumofiered  violence  to  Lucratia.  lAtLl, 
37,  &o  •— S/md.  3.— rtf^  «£n,6,v.77^ 
L.  TARavuivs  COLI.ATIJI08,  a  ttephay  «f 


7'arqnin  the  Proud,  who  married  liVMfieJle 
whom  8ext.  Tarquin  offared  violeBoe.  Ba^ 
with  Brutus,  drove  the  Tarquine  froii^BMM, 
and  they  were  made  first  oonsols.  4Ahe  ms 
on^  of  the  Tarqnins  so  much  abomaaeieAby 
all  the  Roman  people,  he  laid  down  hiaeibe 
of  consul,  and  retired  to  Aiba  in  voliwlary 
banishment.  LtP.  I,  c.  67|  L  2,  e.  *^ 
1.  c.  9. 

CoLLliTA,  one  of  the  gates  of 
Mount  Quirinalis,  [so  called  a  mlUbuM 
noH  et  FimmaH-  h  was  ealled  also  Qi 
fu.  To  this  gale  Aftnibal  rode  npaad 
a  spear  within  the  city.]  Oattf.  4,  EuaL  T*  |9l* 
—A  goddess  at  ftooSa  who  prawJed  mnst 
hills.<->«»[The  name  of  one  of  file  fenr  re- 
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poni  or  wwpdsiat*  which  Rome  wm  divided 
by  Senriitt  ToUiet.  The  other  three  were 
JPa2altiM,  Sybmrana^  and  EtquilinaJ] 

CoiiOfliJB,  a  place  of  Troas.  Jfepot.  4,  e.  3. 

CoLosE,  «  dty  of  Phocis        uf  Theasaly 

■    of  Messenia. A  rock  of  Atia,  on  the 

Thncian  Bosphoros. 

CoLOJfU  Agripfima*  a  city  of  Grermany, 
<m  the  IthiDe«  now  Co/Ofite.*— Eqnestrit,  a 
town  on  the  lake  of  Genera,  now  JV^on.— - 
Morinomm,  a  town  of  Qanl,  now  Terrouen. 
in  Artois.^— Trajana,  or  Ulpia,  a  town  of 
Geraany,  now  [Kolm  or  JBTeM,  about  a  mile 
from  Clowt.] — --Valentia,  a  town  of  Spain, 
which  now  bears  the  same  name. 

Coii^BOt,  an  eminence  near  Athens,  where 
C£dipos  retired  durino^  his  banishment ;  from 
whieb  eircnmstsnce  Sophocles  has  given  the 
title  of  (Edipos  Cotoneus  to  one  of  his  trage- 


CaLdFBov,  fa  city  of  Ionia,  near  the  sea, 
aorth-weat  of  £phestts.  It  was  fonnded  by 
Mopm,  graadson  of  Tiretias,  and  in  process 
of  tiiDe»  Uannsiobthoa  and  Promether,  sons 
of  Codrasyoondaoted  a  colony  hither.  It  was 
deaimjed  hy  Lysimaohns,  and  its  inhabit- 
anfei  eent  to  people  Epheras;  bnt  after  his 
daefh,  it  was  rebailt  in  a  more  eooveoient  si- 
tanCMB.  The  Colophonians  were  such  excel- 
leot  hoffieaieo  that  they  generally  tamed  the 
la^e  mm  the  tide  on  which  they  foaght ;  and 
haaoo  the  ptoserb,  Ksxsf«m  nevrai^tti^  **  to 
add  a  ColophoaiaB,"  i.  e.  to  pot  the  finishings 
hand  to  an  aflbnr.  fleaee,  also,  in  the  early 
panods  of  the  ait  ef  priating,  the  aoconnt 
vfaiah  the  priaiar  gate  of  the  ^oe  and  date 
of  tba  edilleo,  bei^  the  last  thing  printed  at 
the  end  af  thi  back,  wasealled  the  Colophon. 
Tbis  ci^  svat  aoe  ef  the  places  which  con- 
taodadfcrtbi  birth  of  Hosier.  Its  port  was 
oCnni.  It  was  also  famed  for  its  re- 
wbeacs  tiw  name  of  Colopboay,  other- 
t  oallad  Spaaash  wax,  and  Oreeian  resin. 
Thm  mailssa  aaSM  ef  the  city  is  Atipboseo^  or, 
aceording  to  etbere,  Bebridere.]  Stnh,  1 4. — 
Pirn.  14,  e.  20.— Potis.  7,  e.  3.— TVietff .  ^an. 
%  e.  54.— Cie.  ore  Artk.  Poet.  B.~-Ooid,  Mt. 
4,T.8. 

GoftOM*  aad  Colomis,  a  large  town  of 
Pbryfia  [Faoatiana,]  near  Laodioea.  One 
ef  tba  Arst  cbrirtiaB  ehvrohes  was  established 
thCTo,  and  one  of  St  Panl'k  epistles  was  ad- 
dramodtoH.  [CokisMe,  together  with  Laodi- 
cea  and  Hien^wliSf  from  which  it  was  equi- 
dirtaat,  perished  by  aa  earthquake  in  the  10th 
ywr  of  Nen/s  reign,  or  aboot  two  years'after 
St  PaoHB  efnstle  was  seat .  The  govemmeot 
«f  Celoaac  was  democratic,  aad  its  chief  ma- 
ffblrala  8t]rted  Arehon.  It  was  rebailt  after 
Iba  oartbqaake,  aad  became  a  deariihing  city. 
AinaaM  was  sabeeqoeotiy  changed  to  ChoMs, 
wUcb  lamaiaiia  that  of  the  riib^reof  Cmnu, 
•oatb-aaatortheanoientate.1   Pirn.  21,  c.  9. 

CouMfos,  [a  eelebrated  brazen  i«Mge  of 
Bbodot,  wWicb  passed  for  one  of  the  seren 
laiadert  of  the  world.  It  wastbe workman- 
thlp  of  Cbares,  a  papil  of  Lysippos,  who  was 
iWiiuiai  19  years  in  makings  it  Its  height 
^^i  idSOgaaianfeat;  tbeieaaie  fewpersens 


who  could  clasp  round  its-  tbamb,  and  its 
fingers  were  latter  than  most  statues.  It  was 
hollow,  and  in  its  cavities  were  large  stones, 
placed  there  to  counterbalaace  its  weifht,  and 
render  it  steady  on  its  pedestal.  U>  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  stood  with  dbtended 
legs,  upon  the  two  moles  which  forMed  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  As  the  city,  how- 
erer,  had  two  harbours,  the  main  one,  and  a 
second  much  smaller,  within  which  their  fleets 
were  secured,  it  seems  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  *he  Coloiiu^  was  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  this  latter  one,  inasmuch  as  the  space 
between  the  legs  at  the  base  could  not  hare 
greatly  exceeded  50  feet ;  a  ipace  too  nsrrow 
to  be  the  entrance  to  the  main  harbour.  There 
was  a  winding  stair-case  to  go  up  to  the  top 
of  the  statue,  from  whence  one  might  disoorer 
Syria,  and  the  ships  that  went  to  E^ypt.  It 
was  erected  B.  C.  300,  and  after  haring  stood 
about  66  jears,  wu  broken  off  below  the 
knees,  and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.] 
It  remained  in  ruins  forthe  space  of  894  years; 
and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  received  sereral 
large  contributions  to  repair  it,  divided  the 
money  among  themselves,  and  frustrated  the 
expectations  of  the  donors,  by  saying  that  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to  raise  it  up 
again  from  its  ruins.  In  the  year  672  of  the 
christian  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who 
were  masters  of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  mer- 
chant  of  Edessa,  who  loaded  900  camels  with 
the  brass.  [Allowing  800  pounds  weight  for 
each  load,  the  brass,  after  the  diminution  which 
it  had  sustained  by  rust  and  probably  by  theft, 
amounted  to  about  720,000  pounds  wei|:ht. 
The  city  of  Rhodes  had,  according  to  Phny, 
too  other  colossuses,  of  inferior  size,  in  its  dif- 
ferent quarters.] 

CoLVBRARiA,  a  small  island  at  the  east  of 
Spain  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Ophius.a. 
Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

CoLUMKLLA,  (L.  Juu.  Moderatus,)  a  native 
of  Gades,  who  wrote,  among  other  works, 
twelve  books  on  agriculture,  of  which  the 
tenth,  on  gardening,  is  in  verse.  The  st^le  is 
elegant,  and  the  work  displays  the  genius  of 
a  naturalist  and  the  labours  of  an  accurate 
observer.  The  best  edition  of  Columella  is 
that  of  Gesner,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735,  and 
reprinted  there  1772. 

CoLUMNiR  HBRcOi.iB,aname  given  to  two 
mountains  on  the  extreme  parts  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  at  the  enlrnnce  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. They  were  called  Calpe  and  Abpla^ 
the  former  on  the  const  of  Spain,  and  the  lat- 
ter on  the  side  of  Africa,  at  the  distance  of  only 
18  miles.  They  are  reckoned  the  boundaries 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  joined,  till  the  hero  sepa- 
rated them  and  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantie  seas. 
iHd.  Remarks  ondei!  the  article  Mediterra- 

neum  Mare.] Protei,  the  boundaries  of 

Egypt,  or  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Pro- 
teus. Alexandria  was  supposed  to  be  built 
near  them ,  though  Homer  places  tlMm  hi  the 
island  Fharus.  Odgi.  4,  T.  ^l.^Virg.  JEn. 
11,  T.  !»2. 
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CowTH08,aiiaUveofLycopoliiinEgyptJ  awembhes  was  the  elMtiDg  ^  »JC»"HS!!l 
rinthetimeofthe  emperor  AnasUtiufl,  in  the  and  aU  the  pabhc  officen  of  state.  Hmf 
Winning  of  the  6th  century,]  who  wrote  a  coold  be  dbsoWed  by  one  of  the  tnbmes*  tf 
«hort  Doem  on  the  rane  of  Helen  in  imiUtion    he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  h»  ool. 

leagues.  If  one  among  the  people  was  taJctn 
with  the  ialling  sickness,  [ov  epilepey,!  the 
whole  assembly  was  immediatdy  diaeofved  s 
whence thatdiseaseiscaUed  morbnt  eeoitlefss. 
After  the  custom  of  giving  their,  rotea  viU 
voce  had  been  abolished,  every  one  of  the  as- 
sembly, in  the  enactini:  of  a  law,  was  preaeot- 
ed  with  two  ballots,  on  one  of  whioh  w«re  the 
letters  U.  R.  that  is,  ti^  rofos,  [beitnaye* 
request:]  on  the  other  was  an  A,  thst  isvCii- 
tiqw,  which  bears  the  same  meaning  aa  tmUr 
qwm  voio,  [I  am  for  the  old  law.  I  Tote 
against  the  new.]  If  the  number  of  ballots 
with  U.  R.  was  superior  to  the  A's,  the  law 
was  approved  constitutionally ;  if  cot  it  wis 
rejected.  Only  the  chief  magistrates,  9mA 
sometimes  the  pontifioes,  had  the  privilege 
of  convcnmg  these  assemblies.  fThe  pooti- 
fox  maximus  is  thought  to  have  bM  the  ce- 
mitia  for  creating  a  rtx  Meronim,  but  this  la 
not  certain.] 

CoMMdDiTB,  (L.  AureliusAnteniiiB,)seaer 
M.  Aotonhius,sucoeeded  his  fistherin  the  a»- 
man  empire  [A.  D.  180.1  He  was  naturally 
cruel,  fond  of  indulging  his  ItoeatioQsprapca- 
sities,  and  regardless  of  theinstrvetioB  of  phi- 
losoi^rs  andofthedeoeneiesofnature.  De- 
sirous to  be  eaUed  Hercokt,  Ifte  that  bevo, 
he  adorned  his  shoulders  with  a  }unH  ddm 
and  armed  hii  hand  with  a  kndttedelttb.  He 
showed  himself  naked  in  publks,  aadfiM^jht 


short  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen 
of  Homer.  The  composition  remained  long 
unknown,  till  it  was  discovered  in  the  16th 
century  by  the  leaned  cardinal  Bessarion. 
Coluthus  was,  as  some  suppose,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Tryphidorus.  [The  poem  is  of  infe- 
rior merit.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Len- 
nap,Leovard.  1747,in8vo.] 

CoMAOE]fS,[the  northern  part  of  Syria, 
on  the  declivity  of  mount  Taurus  and  Ama- 
nus,]  extending  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  £a 
phrates.  lU  chief  town  was  called  Samosata, 
the  birth-place  of  Lucian.  Strab.  It  and  17 
CoMAVA  (<B  and  ortan^)  a  town  of  Pontus, 
[on  the  Iris,  south-east  of  Amasea,  now  Al- 

mows.]    Hist.  Alex.  84. Another  in  Cap 

padoc^y  [on  the  Sarus,  now  el  Boitan*]  Both 
these  places  were  famous  for  temples  of  Bel- 
lona,  where  there  were  above  6000  ministers 
of  both  sexes.  The  chief  priest  amonp;  them 
was  very  powerful,  and  knew  no  superior  but 
the  kioflf  of  the  country.  This  high  office  was 
generally  conferred  upon  one  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily. fStrabo  makes  the  goddess  worship- 
ped at  these  places  to  have  been  Venus;  and 
Procopius  the  Tauric  Diana.  The  temple 
of  the  Cappadocian  Comana  was  plundered 
by  Antony,]  HuL  Alex.  66.— Flaec  7,  v 
636.— iSfrod.  IS. 

CoMABiA,  the  ancient  name  of  Cape  Como- 
rin  in  India. 

CoMBTHo,  a  daughter  of  Pterilaus,  who 
deprived  her  father  of  a  golden  hair  in  his 
head,  upon  whioh  depended  his  fate.  She  wms 
put  to  death  by  Amphitryon  for  her  perfidy. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  4. 

CoMiTiA,  (ortim,)  an  ass^nbly  of  the  Ro- 
man people.    The  word  is  derived  from  Co- 
mtftum^the  place  where  they  were  convened, 
fiMut  a  cen  eundo.    The  Comitium  was  a 
j>art  of  the  Forum,  whioh  was  left  uncover- 
ed at  the  top  in  the  first  agse  of  the  republic ; 
so  that  the  assembly  was  often  dissolved  in 
rainy  weather.    [It  was  covered  the  year  that 
Hannibal  came  mto  Italy,  and  afterwards 
adorned  with  paintings  and  statues/1    The 
Comitia  were  kno  a^u  by  the  name  of  Comitiaf 
Curieaeh  Centuriaia^  and  7rt6ufa.    The  Ct*- 
Hoto  was  when  the  people  gave  their  votes  by 
curis.    [These  were  the  most  ancient,  having 
been  established  by  Romulus.    They  became 
very  little  used  after  the  institution  of  the 
other  two.]    The  CetUuriatm  were  not  con- 
vened in  later  times.  «  (vid.  Centurisu)   An- 
other assembly  was  called  ComUia  TrihuU^ 
where   the  votes  were  received  from  the 
whole  tribes  together.    [These  were  first  in- 
troduced by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  at 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  A.  U.  C.  263.    In 
them  every  individual's  vote  counted,  and 
the  people  oonsequently  had  the  full  power, 
at  the  nobility  and  richer  classes  had  at  the 
OmHanaUL]     At  first  the  Roman  people 
were  divided  only  into  three  tribes  ;  nut  as 
their  numbers  increased,  the  tribes  were  at 
Ihst  flwdled  to  35.    The  chief  object  of  these 
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with  the  gladiators,  and  boartfldeC  bit  dote- 
rity  in  kfllmg  the  wild  beasts  in  ttie  amphi- 
theatre.   He  required  divme  boiM«ra  froM 
the  senate,  and  they  were  grmnted.    Hewaa 
wont  to  put  such  aniam«»e  quantity  eCfoM 
dust  in  his  hahr,  that  when  he  appesiedbare- 
headed  in  the  sun-shine,  his  hendriittered  ae 
if  surrounded  with  lun-beams.    Hattia»  mm 
of  his  concubines,  whoae  death  he  had  pi«- 
pared,  poisoned  him ;  but  as  the  paisea  did 
notquickly  operate,  he  was  strai^;led  by  a 
wrestler.    He  died  in  the  Slst  year  of  Us  afe. 
and  the  13th  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  IM.    Uhas 
been  observed  that  he  never  tnnted  hiaMlf 
to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his  beaidtin 
imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionysiufl.  Hrrarfiii. 
CoKPfTALiA,  fesUvals  odebrated  by  the 
Romans  [on  the  9d  of  May]  inthecrom^wajf, 
in  honour  of  the  household  gods,called  Lues. 
Tarquin  the  proud,  or,  acoording  te  aoac, 
Servitts  TuUius,  instituted  them,  ea  accevnt 
of  an  Oracle  which  ordered  him  toofibr  heads 
to  the  Lares.    He  saerifieed  to  them  iMdBaB 
victims;  but  J.  Brutus,  after  the  evpnlaian  of 
the  Tarquins,  thought  it  suffipieat  to  oftr 
them  only  poppy  heads  and  men  ol  etoaw. 
The  slaves  were  generally  the  miniatmrBi  sod 
during  the  celebration  they  enji^rod  thsir 
freedom.     Varro  ie  L.  L.  (h  o.  3.— <Wi 
Fait.S,  V.  14a— Dienyf.  Hid.  4. 

CoMVM,  now  Opmo,  [a  town  of  Gdhi 
Transpadana,  at  the  southern  extewnfytf 
the  LaonsLarius,  or  Lake  ef  C9mm.  H  wm 
founded  byi^.gi^li^  Ji^s^^nftwwwdi* 
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Roman  oolonj,  and  wts  enlai^g^  bj  Scipio. 
JoUus  0*Mr  MtBbltthed  Greeks  in  it,  and 
chnngttd  ht  nanie  to  Jfeo-Commm^  bat  upon 
their  departore,  it  loet  this,  and  resamed  its 
former  appdlatloii*  It  is  now  Com»,  and  was 
the  birth-place  ofiheyoong^  Pliny.]  PHn. 
X  c  la— Xtv.  33,c.  36  and  37.— 5ue/.  in  Ju/. 
SB^^PHn,  h  •?•  3v— Cte.  Fam.  13,  ep.  36. 

CoMus,  the  god  of  rerelry,  feasting,  and 
noetamai  entertainments.  Daring  his  festi- 
Tals,  men  and  women  ezohanged  each  other's 
dress.  He  was  represented  as  a  y6vLQg  and 
drankien  man,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on 
bis  head  and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  seem- 
ed fidliBg.  He  is  more  generally  seen  sleep- 
ing npon  hii  legs,  and  taming  Inmsrif  when 
the  heat  of  the  falling  torch  scorehed  his  side, 
PML  %  Jeen.— Phii.  quest.  Ron. 

Covciin,  a  people  of  Spain,  [among  the 
Cantabri.  Thi^  chief  beverage  was  horse's 
Uood.]  Firg.  0. 3,  t.  463.'-5c/.  3,  r.  361.— 
HiMU.  3;  od.  4,  T.  34. 

CovconBiA,  the  goddess  of  peace  and 
oooeord  at  Rome,  to  w^m  Camillas  first 
I  lieed  a  temple  in  the  capitol,  where  the  ma- 
giatratM  often  assembled  for  the  transaction 
of  pnbtie  bosiaesi.  She  had,  besides  this, 
other  templet  and  statues,  and  was  addressed 
to  promote  the  peace  and  anion  of  families 
and  citmene.  Pka,  tn  CmmL-^PHn.  3^  c  1. 
— Cse.  pro  ilome.— Ontf.  Fast.  1,  ▼.  639,  L 
6,  T.  637. 

CosDlTBy  a  town  of  Gaol,  now  liennet 
(Mtuhmnm  urb$)  in  Brittany.  [There  were 
olhert  Of  the  same  name  in  GaaL 


Among  them  may  be  enomerated  what  are 
now  Cendkl.— GliM^---G9tfnae.---Cotu(^iiir. 

CoxmwraMvm,  a  town  of  Gaol,  now  AVm* 
ta  in  Brittmf.    [estf.  Namnetes.] 

CovBOCHiTBB,  a  river  of .  India,  flowing 
inln  tte  Ganges.  [Aooordiag  to  D'Anville, 
the  JTmidrikfOr,  acoording  to  the  orthography 
ef  IfanneA,  the  Gtmduk,  It  lUb  into  the 
Ganges  opponte  PMna.1 

CdVMiiu,  fa  people  of  Gallia  Belgica. 
TMr  ooimtry  anewers  now  to  the  district  of 
Comdim,  in  the  Bishopric  of  Liege.]  Cm. 
MLGt.  4|0.6. 

Covn.inurR8,  a  town  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  now  CobiaUM, 
thk  town,  in  the  time  of  the  Romaas,  was 
the  statiott  of  the  first  legion ;  and  afterwards 
k bsnami  the  residence  of  the  snocessors  of 
Chirtemayne.) 

Conocfvi,  [or  Kong-fo-fcse,  a  celebrated 
ChiMm  phikiioplmr  U  imperial  desoent, 
hem  aboot  ianr  oentnriee  and  a  half  before 
Ckrist,and  eontempormy  with  Pythagoras.] 

Cosiaciy  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  sources 
oflhelbents.    Slf«*.3. 

ConunaiCA,  [a  town  of  Lusitama>  near 
the  sea-ooast,  en  the  river  Monda,  now  Co- 
Mm  of  PortogaL] 

Coraaurvt,  a  god  worshipped  at  Athens, 
vilh  the  fame  ceremonies  as    Priapns  at 
•^Mipsaoni.    SiTOOm  3* 
Ceniinat,  the  preoeplor  of  Thmens,  in 

-"    ilmnoartheAthmiiaminititatedafiMti- 


val  called  Connidtia.  It  was  then  usaal  to 
sacrifice  to  him  a  ram.    Plut,  tn  Thes. 

Coiroir,  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son 
of  Timotheus.  He  was  made  governor  of 
all  the  islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was 
defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Lysander  near 
the  iEgospotamos,  [on  the  coast  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.]  He  retired  in  vdan- 
tary  banishment  to  £vagoras  king  of  Cyprus, 
and  afterwards  to  Artazerzes  king  of  Persia, 
by  whose  assistance  he  freed  his  country  from 
slavery.  He  defeated  the  Spartans  near  Cni- 
dos,  in  an  engagement  where  Pisander,  the 
enemy's  admiral,  was  killed.  By  bis  means 
the  Athenians  fortified  their  city  with  a  strong 
wall,  [and  were  bidding  fair,  under  his  guid- 
ance, to  recover  their  former  power,  when 
with  their  wonted  fickleness  they  accused 
him  of  a  misapplication  of  the  money  receiv- 
ed by  him  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  of 
other  crimes  for  which  there  was  not  appa- 
rently the  slightest  foundation.  He  died  in 
prison,  havinl^  been  murdered,  as  is  general- 
ly supposed.)    C.  /Cqf,  in  vitd.^Plui.  in 

Ly9.  k  Aiiax. — lioeraiet. A  Greek  astro- 

nomer  of  Samos.  He  was  intimate  with  Ar- 
chimedes, and  flourished  247  B.  C.  [He 
gave  the  name  to  the  constellation  called 
Cotna  Bfremett,  He  invented  a  spiral,  the 
properties  of  which  were  demonstrated  by 
Archimedes,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  the  latter.  Archimedes  held  him  in  high 
estimation.]  CaJlul.  ^l.-^Virg.  Eel.  3,  v.  40. 
—A  Grecian  mythologist,  in  the  age  of  Ju- 
lius Csssar,  who  wrote  a  book  which  contain- 
ed 40  fables,  still  extant,  preserved  by  Pho- 
titts. 

ConsKiTSS,  the  name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  twelve  superior  gods,  the  DU 
majorum  gentium.  The  word  signifies  as 
much  as  eontentientetf  that  is,  who  consented 
to  the  deliberations  of  Jupiter's  council. 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  whose  names 
Ennios  has  briefly  expressed  in  these  lines : 

/lino,  VettOf  Minervth  Ceres,  Ditma^  VenttSi 

Jiars, 
Mereurius^Jooif  J^epttmus,  Vukanus^ApoUo. 

[In  ancient  inscriptions  they  are  thus  mark- 
ed:  J.  O.  M.  {i.  e.  Jooi  optimo  maximo)  ci- 

TKBISO.  Dig  COHSKHTIBVS.] 

CoirsBwriA,  now  CosenMa^  a  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  [on  the  Mare  Tyrrhe- 
num.]  Ltv.  8,  c  24, 1. 28,  c.  U — Cie.  Fin. 
1,  c.  3. 

CoirsTAHi,  a  son  of  Constantino,  vid. 
Constantinus. 

CovsTAXTiA,  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
great  Constantino,  who  married  the  emperor 
Gratian. 

CoirsTAHTiHA,  a  princess,  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Gallus. 

CowsTAnmiopdLis,  [wrf.  ByxanUom.] 

CofliTAjrrlinrs,  snmamed  thfi  Qreatf  from 
the  greatnem  of  hisexpldts,  was  son  of  Con- 
stantitts.  As  soon  as  he  beeame  independent 
hoMimDedthe  title  of  Augnstus,  and  made 
LaaniQi^  his  bc|^g]($rm4a  w,  and 
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colleague  on  the  throne,  because  be  waa cruel 
and  ambitious.  He  conquered  bim,  and 
oblig^ed  him  to  lay  aside  the  imperial  power. 
It  is  said  that  as  he  was  going  to  fight  against 
Maxentius,  one  of  his  rivals,  be  saw  a  cross 
in  the  sky,  with  this  iuscriptiop,  f r  towt*  »i»«, 
in  hoe  vince»  [Kuiebius,  from  whom  this  ac- 
count is  taken,  adds  that  Constantine  was  in- 
structed on  the  following  night  by  a  vision  of 
Christ  himself,  bearing  bis  cross, and  direct- 
ing bim  to  make  a  similar  standard  under 
which  he  should  march  to  victory.  In  the 
inoniing  Constantine  communicated  this  vi 
sion  to  his  friends,  and  sending  for  ingenious 
workmen,  caused  them  to  form  in  gold  and 
precious  stones  a  representation  of  the  sign 
which  he  had  seen.  This  was  placed  upon 
the  imperial  standard,  vid,  Labarum.  Con 
stantine,  in  consequence,  became  a  Chriati^n. 
Dr.  Lardner  very  properly  doubts  the  whole 
story.]  After  the  death  of  Diocletian,  Max- 
iminian,  Maxentius,  Maximinus,  and  Licinius, 
who  bad  reigned  together,  though  in  a  subor 
dinate  manner,  Constantine  became  sole  em- 
peror, and  began  to  reform  the  state.  He 
founded  a  city  in  a  most  eligible  situation, 
where  old  Byzantium  formerly  stood,  and 
called  it  by  hit  own  name,  Constantinopolis. 
Thither  he  transported  part  of  the  Roman 
senate  ;  and  by  keeping  bis  court  there,  he 
made  it  the  rival  of  |lome  in  population  and 
magnificence.  From  that  time  the  two  un- 
penal  oitiea  began  to  look  upon  each  other 
with  an  eye  of  envy ;  and  soon  after  the  age 
of  Constantine,  a  separation  was  made  of  the 
two  empirea,  and  Rome  was  called  the  capi- 
tal of  the  western,  and  Constantinopolis  wa^ 
called  the  capital  of  the  eastern  dominions  of 
Rome.  The  emperor  has  been  distinguished 
fmr  personal  courage,  and  praised  for  the  pro- 
tection he  extended  to  the  Christians.  He  at 
first  persecuted  the  Arians,bnt  afterwards 
inclined  to  their  opinions.  His  murder  of  bis 
son  Crispns  has  b^eu  deservedly  censured 
Bycemoving  the  Roman  legions  frem  the 
garrisons  on  the  rivers*  he  opened  an  easy 
passage  to  the  barbarians,  and  rendered  his 
soldiers  unwarlike.  He  defeated  100,000 
Goths,  and  received  into  his  territories  300,- 
000  Sarmatians,  who  bad  been  banished  by 
their  slaves,  and  allowed  them  land  to  eulti 
▼ate.  Constantine  was  learned,  and  preach' 
e4i  as  well  as  composed,  many  sermons,  one 
nf  which  reaains.  He  died  A.  D.  337,  aft*r 
a  reign  of  31  years  of  the  greatest  glory  and 
success.  He  left  three  sons,  Constantinus, 
CoostaQs,  and  Constantius,  among  whom  he 
divided  his  empire.  The  first,  who  had  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain  for  his  portion,  wis  con- 
quAred  by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Coostans, 
and  killed  in  the  28th  year  of  hisage»  A.  D. 
34Qi»  MagoentiuBi  the  governor  of  the  pso* 
vinoea  of  Rbaetia,  murdered  Constans  in  his 
bed,  aaef  a  reign  of  13  years  ever  Italy,  Af 
ricei  end  lUyneum;  and  Constentins,  iheonly 
sumnng  bfotfaer,  now  beeoae  the  sole  em- 
peMTt  A.  IK  3fi3»  piniabedhis  br«tberVnHiiv 
derertaaiyikTn  wey  te  enieUy  and  epptee- 
tien.  HefMJtedlionnmtherehe  dMplayedn 
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triumph,  anddied  in  his  march  against  Julian, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  independent  em- 
peror by  his  soldiers. The  name  of  Con- 
stantine was  very  common  to  the  emperors 
of  the  cast  in  a  later  period.— -A  private 
soldier  in  Britain,  raised  on  account  of  hii 
name  to  the  imperial  dignity. 

CoffsTASTiuB  CBLoRU8,8on  of  Eotropios, 
and  father  of  the  great  Constantine,  merited 
the  title  of  Ceaar,  which  he  obtained  bgr  his 
victoriea  in  Britain  and  Germany*  He  be- 
came the  colleague  ot  Galeriua,  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  Diocletian  i  and  after  bearing  the 
character  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  prinee, 
he  died  at  York,  and  made  his  aon  hiaanoeei- 

sor,  A.  D.  306. The  second  son  of  Con- 

stantme  the  Great.  vitL  Constantinus.—— 
The  father  of  Julian  and  Gallus,  was  son  of 
Constautius  by  Theodora,  and  died  A.  D. 

337. A  Roman  general  of  Nyaaa*  who 

married  Placidia,  the  aiater  of  Honorins,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  an  honour  be  e^jeJ• 
ed  only  seven  months.  He  died  nnivernUj 
regretted,  421  A.  D.  and  was  suceeeded  by 
bis  son  Valentinian'in  the  west. 

CoNsuALxa  LuDi,  or  ConscalU,  fisiti- 
vala  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Consna,  the  ged 
of  counsel,  whose  altar  Romulus  diecovered 
under  the  ground.  This  altar  was  alwmyt 
covered  except  at  the  festival,  when  a  male 
was  sacrificed,  and  eames  and  hofie-ineea 
exhibited  in  honour  of  Neptune.  It  wna dar- 
ing these  festivals  that  Remlus  caniednwny 
the  Sabine  women  who  had  aMeaMetl  to  be 
spectators  of  the  games.  They  were  first  in* 
stituted  by  Romulus.  Some  say,  howetrnr, 
that  Romulus  only  regulated  andre-institn^M 
them  after  they  had  been  before  eatabliaiM 
by  Evander.  During  the  oelebvatien,  wrhish 
happened  about  the  middle  of  Augiet,  home, 
mules,  and  asses,  were  exempted  ficem  all 
labours,  and  were  led  through  the  etreala 
adorned  with  garlands  and  floweie*  Uhven* 
69,  V.  9.--Ovi<£  Fa$i.  S,  v.  190.— Mk  1»&  9. 
— Dionys.  Hal, 

CoHBVL,  a  magistrate  at  Romet  with  regal 
authority  for  the  space  of  one  year.  There 
were  two  consuls,  a  c^muUndB^  annnallf  eho* 
sen  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  two  int 
consuls  w§fB  L,  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tegqaiii" 
ins  CoUatinus,  chosen  A.  U.  C.  244^  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  first  ages 
of  the  republic,  the  two  eoasols  were  ahnyt 
chosen  from  patrician  fomilies^  or  nebUaMn ; 
but  the  people  obtained  the  privilege^  A*  U. 
C.388,  of  electing  one  of  the  oenettkAnm 
their  own  body  ;  and  soaMtimes  both  were 
plebeians.  The  first  consul  aauag  the  ple- 
beians was  L.  Sextitts.  It  was  req^oired  that 
every  candidate  for  the  eonsnlship  sboaU  be 
43  years  of  age,  called  legitiantm  iamftn 
He  was  alwaya  to  appear  at  the  election  as  a 
private  man,  withoot  a  retinne;  smditvat 
requisite,  before  he  canvaased  for  the  efiee, 
to  have  diacheiged  the  iaforier  fimetleaa  of 
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er««t38.  T.  Q.  Flamiaia^  when  not  quite 
30;  P«mp«7,  before  be  WM  foil  36.  The  con- 
sole were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  repoblio ; 
all  the  other  ne^^istrates  were  subject  to  thexi4> 
exoept  Che  Tribuaet  of  the  commons.  They 
assembled  the  people  and  senate,  laid  bf  fere 
them  what  they  pleased,  and  executed  their 
deerees.  The  laws  which  they  proposed  and 
got  passed  were  usoally  called  by  thinr  name. 
They  reomved  aU  letten  from  the  g;ovemors 
of  proTiBCM,  and  from  foreign  longs  and 
states*  ead  gsre  audteaee  to  embamadors. 
The  yeair  was  named  after  them,  as  it  used 
to  be  at  Athene  frem  oni  of  the  Archons. 
I'heir  insignia  were  the  same  with  those  of 
the  kings,  (eiDcepting  the  crown,)  namely,  the 
togm  pneUsia^  sctfn  curuKt^  the  seeptre  or  iro- 
ry  staff,  and  13  lielofs  with  the/«feeff  and  seeu- 
ris.  Within  the  eity,  the  lictors  went  bdbre 
only  one  of  the  consuls,  and  that  commonly 
ieraflMnth  aHemately,  A  pnblio  senrant, 
called  meenmitt  wentbelbre  the  other  oonsal, 
and  the.  lictors  followed.  He  who  was  eld- 
est, or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first 
elected,  or  had  meet  ettffrag«s»  had  the  fasees 
firsC  When  the  eoneols  eommaaded  dillerent 
anniea,  enehof  them  had  thMfatcei  and  teeu- 
rt#,  bat  when  they  both  commanded  the  same 
araj  they  nommenty  had  them  for  a  day  al- 
tenmlnly.  Valerins  Poplicda  took  away  the 
Mssiriefiram  the/oieas,  i.  e.  he  took  from  the 
oeoanle  the  power  ef  life  and  death,  and  only 
left  than  the  right  of  soemgiii^.  Ootefthe 
dtft  however,  when  invested  with  military 
nemmnnd,  they  retained  the  ieattit^  i.  e.  the 
right  of  punishing  c^yitaUy.]  This  < 
lasted  fipon  the  year  ef  Eem#  t44  tiU  the 
ynnr  lt94,  or  641st  year  of  the  christian  era, 
when  it  was  totally  suppressed  by*  Jostintan. 
[TiMir  tNt>irinees  amd  an^ently  tobe  decreed 
by  the  enaaCe  after  thneonsols  were  dected 
or  had  entered  en  their  offioe.  But  by  the 
Settp«<onianhiw,  passed  A.  U.C.  631,  the  se- 
nate always  decreed  two  provinces  to  the  fn 
turn  oonsulsbefere  their  deetion,  which'they, 
after  eatefiag  open  their  ofiiee,  divided  by 
loter  agrssniMii.  Sometimes  a  certain  pro 
viace  was  amigaed  to  some  one  of  the  con- 
sols, boCii  by  the  aeaate  and  people,  and  some- 
timae  a^nin  the  people  reversed  what  the  se< 
nitehnd  decreed  respecting  the  provinces. 
fidL  Marias  and  Sylla!]  They  were  not  per- 
1  to  retomte  Rome  without  the  special 
1  of  the  senate,  and  they  always  re- 
the  province  till  the  arrival  of 
then:  soeoeseor.  At  their  return  ihej  ha 
TMyiud  the  people,  and  solenMnly  protested 
that  they  had  dime  nothing  against  the  Hws 
oriateeestof  theiroeuntry«  but  had  feithfui 
ly  and  dsfigently  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
greatmm  and  wdfere  of  the  state.  No  man 
eoidd  be  eoaeal  two  following  years;  [an  in 
terval  of  10  years  most  have  elapsed  pre- 
Tieea  to  the  secoad  appUoatitja  ;J  yet  this 
imtitation  was  sometimes  broken;  and  we 
find  Marias  ro'^teoted  eoasid  after  the  ezpi- 
ratfea  oC  his  eAoe,  during  the  Cimbrian 
wv^  The  effiee  of  eoDsuli  so  dignified  dur- 
ing the  times  of  the  oommoBweellh,  became 


a  mete  tiUe  under  the  emperors,  and  retain- 
ed nothing  of  its  authority  but  the  useless 
ensigns  of  original  dignity.  [In  retaining 
the  badges  of  the  ancient  consuls,  they  in- 
dulged in  even  greater  pomp;  for  they 
wore  the  toga  frieta  or  palmaia,  and  had 
their  fasee$  wreathed  with  laurel,  which 
used  formerly  to  be  done  only  by  those  who 
triumphed.  They  also  added  the  teeuris  to 
the /aice«.}  Even  the  office  of  consul,  which 
was  originally  annual,  was  reduced  to  two  or 
three  months  by  J.  Csesar;  but  they  who 
were  admitted  on  the  first  of  January  deno- 
minated  the  year,  and  were  called  ordtnertt. 
Their  successors,  during  the  year,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  tvifftcti.  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  abridged  the  time  of  the  consul- 
ship, and  the  emperor  Commodus  made  no 
less  than  25  consuls  in  one  year.  Constantine 
the  Great  renewed  the  original  institution, 
and  permitted  tiMm  to  remain  a  whi^  year 
in  offioe. — Here  follows  a  list  of  the  consuls, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  consular  power 
to  the  battle  of  Aotium,  when  the  consular 
offioe  virtuallff  <;eased. 

The  two  fint  coasub  chosen  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  A.  U.  C«  244,  were  L.  Jun.  Bru- 
tus, and  L.  Tarq.  CoUatinos.  Collatinus  re- 
tired from  Rome  as  being  of  the  family  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  Pub.  Valerius  was  chosen  in 
his  room.  When  Brutus  was  killed  in  battle, 
Sp.  Lucretius  was  elected  to  succeed  him  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Lucretius,  Marcus  Ho* 
ratius  was  chosen  fer  the  rest  of  the  year  with 
Valerius  Publicola,  The  first  consulship  last- 
ed about  16  months,  during  which  the  Ro- 
mans fought  against  the  Tarquins,  and  the 
oapitol  was  de&ated. 

A.  U.  C.246.  Pub.  Valerius  Pnblioela  2. 
Tit.  Lucretius.  Porsenna  supported  the 
claims  of  Tarquin.  The  noble  actions  of  Co- 
des, Scevola,  and  Cloelia. 

247.  P.  Lucretius,  or  M.  Horatius  ;  P.  Va- 
ler.  Publicola  3.  The  .vain  efforts  ol  Porsen- 
na continued. 

248.  Sp.  LaKius ;  T.  Herminiuf.  Victo- 
ries obtained  over  the  Sabines. 

249.  M.  Valerius;  P.  Postumius;  Wars 
with  the  Sabines  oontinued. 

250  P.  Valerius  4 ;  T.  Lucretius  2. 

251.  Agrippa  Menenius  ;  P.  Postumins  2. 
The  death  of  Publicola. 

252.  Opiter  Virginias ;  Sp.  Cassius.  Sa- 
bine war. 

253.  Postumius  Cominius  :  T.  Lartins.  A 
conspiracy  of  slavee  at  Rome. 

254.  Serv.  Sulpieius  ;  Marcus  Tullius. 

255.  P.  Veturius  Geminus;  T.  ^butius 
Elva. 

^6.  T.  Lartins  2  ;  L.  Closlius.  War  with 
the  Latins. 

257.  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus ;  M.  Mi- 
nucins. 

258.  Aulus  Postumius;  Tit«  Virginius. 
The  battle  of  Re^illae. 

269L  Ap.  Claudius;  P.  Servilius.  War 
with  the  Volsci. 

260.  A.  Virguius  ;  T.  Veturius.  The  dis- 
satisfied commoni  retired  te  Mens.  Seecr. 
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961.  Poftamius  Cominius^ ;  Sp.  Cunus  S. 
A  recoociliatloii  between  the  leiiate  tnd  peo- 
ple, and  the  election  of  the  tribonee. 

282.  T.  Gegftniast  P.  Minaoius.  A  famine 
at  Rome. 

263.  M.  Minados  2d  ;  AoL  Sempronioi  2. 
The  haughty  behafioorof  Coriolaous  to  the 
popnUce. 

264.  Q.  Salpititts  Camerinus ;  Sp.  Lartiai 
Flaras  2.  Coriolanas  retires  to  the  Volsoi. 

266.  C.  Jalitts ;  P.  Pinarins.  The  VoUci 
make  declarations  of  war. 

266.  Sp.  Nantiua ;  Sex.  Foriiis.  Coriolairat 
fornM  the  siege  of  Rome.  He  retires  at  the 
entreaties  of  his  mother  and  wife,  and  dies. 

267.  T.  Sicinios ;  C.  Aquilins.  The  Volsci 
defeated. 

268.  Sp.  Cassius  3;  Pfooalus  Virginias. 
Cassias  conspires  to  tyranny. 

269.  Serv.  Cornelias  ;  ^,  Fabias.  Cassius 
is  condemiied  and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeinn 
rock. 

270.  L.  ^mUius;  Cssio  Fabias.  The 
Mqw  and  Volsci  defeated. 

271.  M.  Fabias ;  L.  Valeiias. 

272.  Q.  Fabias  2 ;  C.  JnUas.  War  with 
the  iBqui. 

273.  CsBsio  FnUas  S ;  Sp.  Farias.  War 
oontinued  with  the  iEqai  and  Veientes. 

274.  M.  Fabias  2 ;  Cn.  Manltus.  Viotory 
•▼er  the  Hemici. 

275.  C«Bso  Fabias  3  s  A.  Virginias.  The 
March  of  the  Fabii  to  the  river  Cremera. 

276.  L..£milias8;  C.  Servilias.  The  wars 
eontinaed  against  the  neighboaring  states. 

277.  C.  Horatias;  T.  Menenias.  The  de- 
feat and  death  of  the  200Fabu. 

278.  Sp.  Servilios  :  Aol.  Virginias.  Mene- 
nias brought  to  his  trial  fer  tlw  defeat  of  the 
armies  ander  him. 

279.  CNautius}  P.Valerias. 

280.  L.  Farias;  C.  Manilas.  A  trace  of 
40  years  granted  to  the  Veientes. 

281.  L.  iEmilias  3;  Virginias  or  Vopiscos 
Julios.  The  tribune  Genutias  mardered  in 
his  bed  for  his  seditions. 

282.  L.  Pinarius  ;  P.  Farias. 

283.  Ap.  Claudius  ;T.Qnintias.  TheRo 
man  army  suffered  themselves  to  be  defeated 
by  the  Volsci,  on  account  of  their  hatred  to 
Appius,  while  his  colleague  is  boldly  and 
cheerfully  obeyed  against  Uie  iEqui. 

284.  L.  Valerius  2 ;  Tib.  iEmilius.  Ai^i< 
us  is  cited  to  take  his  trial  before  the  people, 
and  dies  before  the  day  of  trial. 

285.  T.  Nomicius  Prisons ;  A.  Virginias. 

286.  T.  Quiotius  2 ;  Q.  Servihas. 

287.  Tib.  Emilias  2 ;  Q.  Fabius. 

288.  Q.  Servilius  2;  Sp.  Postumios. 

289.  Q.  Fabius  2;  T.  QuintiusS.  In  the 
Census  made  this  year,  which  was  the  ninth, 
there  were  found  124,214  citizens  in  Rome. 

290.  Aul.  Postnmitts ;  Sp.  Furius. 
5i91.  L.  iEbatius  ;  P.  Servilius.  A  plagae 

at  Rome. 

292.  T.  Lucretius  Tridpitinas ;  T*  Veta- 
rius  Oeminus. 

298.  P.  Vdumnias ;  Serv.  Sulpitias.  Dread- 
ful prudigiet  at  Rome,  and  aaditioni. 
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294.  C.  CUudias ;  P.  Valerias  2.  A  Sabibe 
seises  the  capitol,  and  is  defeated  suid  killed. 
Valerias  is  killed  in  an  engagement,  and  C^ 
cinnatus  is  taken  from  the  plough  and  iMde 
dictator  ;  he  quelled  the  dissensions  at  Rome 
and  returned  to  his  ferm. 

295.  Q.  Fabius  3;  L.  Cornelias.  Theeei- 
sus  made ;  the  Romans  amount  to  132^019. 

296.  L.  Minucius  i  C.  Naatios  2.  Minoei- 
os  is  besieged  in  his  camp  by  the  JRqQi ;  and 
Cincinnatus,  being  eleoted  dictator,  ddiven 
him,  obtains  a  victory,  and  lays  down  In 
power  16  days  after  his  election. 

297.  Q.  MinuoiBs;  C.HoratiQs.  War  with 
the  JLqxd  and Sabines.  Ten  tribonaseleeted 
instead  of  five. 

298.  M.  Valerias;  Sp.  Virginias. 

299.  T.  Romilius ;  C.  Vetarios. 

300.  Sp.  Tarpdus  ;  A.  Aterius. 
801.  P.Curiatias;  Sex.  Qointiliaa. 
302.^C.  Menenias ;  P.  Cestios  OapitoUvD. 

The  Deoemvirs  reduce  the  laws  into  twelve 
UUes. 

303.  Ap.  Claudius;  T.  Genatios;  P.<7e*- 
tius,  kc.  The  Decemvirs  assoma  tha  reiai  of 
gpveranient,and  preside  with  coneolar  power. 

304  and  305.  Ap.  Claudius;  Q.  Fabiaa  Vi- 
bulaaus ;  M.  Cornelias,  kc.  The  Daeawirs 
oontiiMied.  They  act  with  violence.  Apfios 
endeavours  to  take  possesBoa  of  VifgwDa, 
who  is  killed  by  her^fether.  The  Deoeanrirs 
abolished.  Valerius  Potitos  and  M.  Horati- 
as Barbatus  are  created  oonsah  fer  ihm  rest 
of  the  year.  Appius  iasaunonad  to  taloa  bis 
trial.  He  dies  in  p«rison,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Deoemvirs  are  banished. 

306.  Lart.  Herminias ;  T.  Virginiiis. 

307.  M.  Qaganios  Maoerinas;  C.  Jolins. 
Domestic  troubles. 

308.  T.  Quintioi  Capit0liiHH4;  Agrippa 
Farias.  The  JRqni  and  Volsd  come  oearlo 
the  gates  of  Rome  and  are  defeated. 

309.  M.  Oenudus ;  C.  Cortioa.  A  law 
passed  to  permit  the  patrician  and  plebeian 
families  to  intermarry. 

310.  Military  tribanes  are  ehoan  instead  of 
ooneuls.  The  plebeians  admitted  amaag 
them.  The  first  were  A.  Sempronivs ;  L. 
Atilius;  T.Qc^os.  They  abdicated  three 
months  after  their  eleeboii,  and  ooasob  were 
again  chosen,  L.  Papiriaa  Mogflla»ai ;  L. 
Sempronius  Atratinus. 

311.  M.Geganios  Maoerinas  2;  T.  < 
tiusCapitolinus5.  Theeeosofahipt 

312.  M.  Fabias  VibolaiMu;  PoatMuoi  M- 
batius  Coreioen. 

313.  C.  Furius  Pacilas ;  M.  Papirios  Cnv- 
s. 

314.  P.  Geganius  Maoerinas;  L.  Msaeniw 
matus.    A  femiaa  at  Rome*    Bfseliaa  at- 
tempts to  make  himself  kiBg. 

315.  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  6 ;  Agrippa 
Meaenius  Lanatos. 

316.  Mamerons  AniUue;  T.  Qointas;  L. 
Julius.    Military  tribunes. 

317.  M.  Qaganias  Maoerinot ;  Sergios  Fi- 
Tolumnius,king  of  the  Veientes,  kill- 
ed by  Cossos,  who  taJcee  the  aecoad  royal 
•Pofli  caUed  C^jia,^  ^^^^^^ 
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318.  M.  GovBrini  BImliiguieDsis ;  L.  Papi- 
riot  Cruras. 

819.  C.  Jolint;  L.  ViipniiiB, 

30).  C.  Jotfatt;  L.  VirfiniotS.  Thedv- 
ratMn  oftbe  omefBhip  limited  to  18  montlis, 

321.  M.  Fftbiai  VflmUnus;  M.  Fomus ;  L 
S«nas  Fidelias.    Military  trlKniMs. 

ttS.  L.  Piaarins  Bfaaaroos ;  h,  Farins  Me- 
daUJBiis;  Sp.  Postomhis  Albos.  Military 
tribsiMa. 

3tS.  T.  Quiiitiiis  CmeiQiiatiis  >  C.  Jnliiis 
MsBto;  eoDSQls.  A  Tictory  orer  the  Veien- 
tesand  Fideaales  by  the  dictator  Pottmnios. 

SM.  C.  Paplmis  Crassosi  L.  Julius. 

Sis.  L.  Sm^os  Fidenas  S;  Host  Liioret 
TrioipitiniB.  * 

326.  A.  Comalias  CoisQs;  T.  Qaintitis 
PmmwS. 

397.  SenrflinsAhala;  L.Papiriiu  Mug:!!- 
lannsS. 

T.  Qniatiiis  Poaniis;  C.  Forius;  M. 
U  A.  Cora.  Cossns.  Military  tri- 
boMa,  an  of  patrician  families.  Victory  over 
tbaVoianlM. 

3i8.  A.  Biprcnios  Atratinvs ;  L.  Qainti- 
OS  Ginrinaatos;  L.  Farius  Madattinas;  L. 
HoraL  BorbatOB. 

SSOl  A.  Clandios  Crassot,  &c    MiHUry 


831.  C  SemproBios  Atratinos ;  Q.  Fabins 
VibalaBiM.  Coofobwho  i^to  moohdissa- 
tJAnrioB  to  the  poople. 

332.  L.  MaiJios  CapttoUna^&g  Military 


333..Namariiis  Fabiw  Vibolaiiiu ;  T.  Q. 
CapitoliBiiB, 

334.  L*.  Q.  Cincimiat»3;  L.  Farias  Me- 
dnlliQM  S;  M.  Ma&lias;  A.  Sempronios 
AtrmCiBoa.    Mifa'tary  tribones. 

335^  A.  Maainiiis  LansAos,  fco.    Mititaiy 


336.  L.  Seipas  Fidenas ;  M.  Papirias  Mu- 
giUanva;  C  Senrilios. 

33T.  A.  Menenins  Lanatns  %  Itc. 

338.  A.  Sempronios  Atratinos  8,  ftc 

338.  P.  Cetnelivs  Cossns,  Ice. 

aM.  Cn.Corn.  Cosras,  1^  One  of  the  mi- 
litary trfbnnes  stoned  to  death  by  the  army. 

341.  M.  Corn.  Cossns;  L.  Farias  Mednl- 
llvm»  oonsols.    Domeitio  seditions. 

343.  Q.  Fabias  Ambostas;  C.Farias  Pa- 


348.  M.  Plapirias  Atratinos;  C.  Nantias 


344.  Bfomereos iEmilias;  C.  Valerios Po- 
titaa. 

345.  Co.  Corn.  Coans;  L.  Forins  Medol- 
liaas  2.    Plebeians  for  the  first  time  qvaes- 

tOR. 

846.  C  Jnliaai  kc   Military  tribnnes. 

347.  Lm  Farias  MedaUinas,  kc  Military 
tribanea. 

348.  P.  and  Cn.  Cornelii  Cossi,ftc.  Military 
triboaas*  Tbisyeartho  Roman  soldiers  first 
TsceiTacI  nay* 

848.  T.QaintiasCapitolinas,frc  Military 
tribaaas.    The  nere  of  Veil  besrnn. 

368.  C.  ValMias  Potitas,  kc.  Military  tri 
banes. 


351.  Manilas  JEmilios  Mameroinas,  Uc. 
Vh9  Roman  cavalry  be|^  to  receive  pay. 

352.  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  &c.  A  defeat  at 
Veii,  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  between  two  of 
the  military  tribunes. 

353.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  4 ;  M.  Furius  Ca- 
miUns  2,  kc.  A  military  tribune  chosen  IVom 
among  the  plebeians. 

364.  P.  Lioinius  Calvus,  kc, 

355.  M.  Veturius,  kc, 

356.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  5 ;  M.  Furius  Ca- 
millusS,  ftc. 

357.  L.  Julius  Julus,  kc, 

358.  P.  Licinius,  Sic.  Camillus  declared 
dictator.  The  city  of  Veii  taken  by  means 
of  a  mine.    Camillus  obtains  a  triumph. 

359.  P.  Corn.  Cossus,  kc.  The  people 
wished  to  remove  to  Veii. 

360.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  kc  Faldci  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans. 

361.  L.  Lucret.  Flaeous;  Servius  Sulpi- 
cios  Camerinus,  consuls,  after  Rome  had 
been  g^vemed'by  military  tribunes  for  15 
successive  years. '  Camillus  strongly  opposes 
the  removing  to  Veii,  and  it  is  rejected. 

'    362.  L.  Valerius  Potitus ;  M.  Manlius.  One 
of  the  censors  dies. 

363.  L.  Lucrethis,  kc.  Military  tribunes. 
A  strange  voice  heard,  which  foretold  the 
ai^oaoh  of  the  Gauls.  Camillus  goes  into 
banishment  to  Ardea.  The  Gauls  besiege 
Clusium,  and  soon  after  march  towards 
Rome. 

364.  Three  FabH  miliUry  tribnnes.  The 
Romans  defeated  at  Allia  by  the  Gauls.  The 
Gauls  enter  Rome,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Camil- 
lus declared  dictator  by  the  senate,  who  had 
retired  into  the  capitd.  The  geese  save.the 
capitol,  and  Camillos  suddenly  comes  and 
defeats  the  Gauls. 

365.  L*  Valerias  Poplioola  3;  L.  Virginiusy 
kc  Camillus  declared  dictator,  defeats  the 
Volsd,  iEqui,  and  Tuscans. 

366.  T.  Q.  Cincinnatns ;  Q.  Servilius  Fide- 
J  ;  L.  Julias  Julus. 

367.  L.  Papirius  ;  Cn.  Sergius ;  L.  iEmi- 
lias, kc 

368.  M.  Farias  Camillas,  be 

369.  A.  Maulias ;  P.  Conie}ias,  kc  The 
Vdsci  defeated.    Maidius  alms  at  royalty. 

370.  Ser.  Com.  Malugineasis ;  P.  Valerius 
Potitus ;  M.  Farias  Camillas.  Manltas  is 
condemned  and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock. 

371.  L.  Valerius  ;  A.  Manlius  ;  Ser.  Sul- 
pioiusi  kc 

372.  Sp.  and  L.  Papirii,  be* 

373.  M.  Farias  Caoiillus ;  L.  Furius,  Sai^ 

374.  L.  and  P.  Valerii. 

375.  C.  Manilas,  kc 

876.  9p.  Furius,  kc 

877.  L.  iEmilias,  kc 

378.1  For  Ave  years  anarchy  at  Rome.  No 

879.    oonsnls  or  military  tribunes  eleoted, 

380.  »^bot  only  for  that  time,  L.Seztinns; 

881.    C.  Licinins  Calvns  Stole,  tribunes  of 

382j  the  people. 

388.  L.Farius,fto. 

384.  Q.  ServiUas ;  C.  Vetarius,&c.    Ten 
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mifistratei  we  ohoMii  to  Uke  oar«  of  the  Si- 
bylline books.  «     «      ...       «. 

385.  L.  Q.  CipitoUnus ;  Sp.  Semhut,  &c. 

386.  Aoeording  to  tome  writen,  Camillas 
this  year  was  soledictotor,  wit^ut  oonsols  or 
tribunes.  _ 

387.  A.  ComeUus  Cossus ;  L.  Vetor.  Cras 
sas,&c.    The  Gauls  deleated  by  Camilkis. 
Ooe  of  the  consuls  for  the  future  to  be  elected 
from  amoDg^  the  plebetaos. 

388.  L.  iEmilius,  patrician ;  L.  Seztius, 
plebeian ;  consuls.  The  offices  of  prastor  and 
Curule  £dile  granted  to  the  senate  by  the 

^*^!*L.Genucius;Q.8ervilius.   Camillus 

died. 

390.  Sulpitius  Psticus;  C.  Ueimos  Stole. 

391.  Cd.  Genucius  ;  L.  i&milius. 

392.  Q.  Serv.  Ahalat;  L.  Genucius  2. 
Curtius  devotes  himself  to  the  Dtt  monet. 

393.  C.  Sulpicius  «;  C.  Lioinius  2;  ftlan- 
lins  conquers  a  Gaul  in  single  battle. 

394.  C.  Petilius  Balbus  ;  M.  Fabius  Am- 
bustus. 

395.  M.  PopUius  Lenas ;  C.  Manlius  2. 

396.  C  Fabius;  C.  Flautius.  Gaub  de- 
feated. 

397.  C.  Maroius ;  Cn.  ManUus  2. 

398.  Ml.  Fabius  Ambustus  2 ;  M.  Popilius 
Lttnas  2.  A  dictator  elected  from  the  ple- 
beians for  the  first  time. 

399.  C.  Sulpicius  Pieticus  3;  M.  Valerius 
Poplicola  fJ ;  both  of  patrician  families. 

ho   M.  Fabius  Ambustus  8  j  T.  Quintius 

401.  C.  Sulpicius  PcBtious  4;  M.  Valerius 
Poplicola  3.  ^  ,^      . 

402.  M.  Valerius  Popilioo]a4;  C.  Maroius 
Rntilos.  «  ^  « 

403.  Q.  Sulpicius  Pasticus  5 ;  T.  Q.  Pennus. 
A  censor  elected  for  the  first  time  from  the 
plet>eian8.  ^    ^        ^  ,  . 

404.  M.  Popilius  Ls»as3?  L. Com. Scipio. 

405.  L.  Furius  Camillus ;  Ap.  Claudius 
Crassus.  Valerius,  sumamed  Corvus,  alter 
conquering  a  Gaul. 

406.  M.  Valer.  Corvus ;  M.  Popilius  Lae- 
nas  4.  Corrus  was  elected  at  23  years  of  age 
against  the  standing  law.  A  treaty  of  amitf 
concluded  with  Carthage^ 

407.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus ;  C.  Plautius. 

408.  M.  Valerius  Corpus  2;  C.  Pwtiliufc 

409.  M.  Fabius  Dorso ;  Ser.  Sulpioias  Ca* 
mennus. 

410.  C.  Marcius  Rotilus  ;  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus. ^        ^ 

411.  M.  Valerius  Corvus  8;  A.  Com.  Cos- 
sus.  The  Romans  begin  to  make  war  against 
the  Samnites,  at  the  request  of  the  Campani- 
ans.    They  obtain  a  victory. 

412.  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  4  ;   Q.  Servilius- 

413.  C.  Plautius ;  L.  Amilius  Mameroimis. 

414.  T.  ManUus  Torquatus  3;  P.  Deeius 
Mus.  The  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  Asia.  Manlius  put  lua  son  to  death  for 
fighting  against  his  order.  Dedus  derotes 
himself  for  the  army,  which  obtains  a  great 
victory  over  the  Latins. 

4t5.  T.  JEmOius  Mamtrcisifi ;  Q.  Publilius 
Philo. 
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416.  L.  Furius  Camillus ;  C.  Maemoa.  The 
Latins  conquered. 

417.  C.  Sulpioias  Longus ;  P.  Alios  PstitL 
The  pnetorship  granted  to  a  plebeian. 

418.  L.  Papirius  Crassus ;  Cseso  DuiliiiB. 

419.  M.  Valerius  Corvus ;  M.  AUlios  Re- 
gulus. 

420.  T.  Veterius  ;  Sp.  Posthuminc. 

421.  L.  Papirius  Cursor ;  C.  Ptetilias  LOx). 

422.  A.  Cornelius  2  ;  Co.  Domitioe. 

423.  Bf.  Caodius  Marcellss ;  C.  VmleriiB 
PoUtus. 

424.  L.PapiriuB  Crassus ;  C.  PlaothisTcBBe. 

425.  L.  £mili«s  Mamerdnus  2  ;  C.  Phs- 
tins. 

426.  f^.  Plautius  Proculns ;  P.  Cora.  Sca- 
pula. 

427.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus ;  <^  PublSios  Phi- 
lo 2. 

428.  C.  Pstilius;  L.  Papirius  Mugflla*. 

429.  L.  FuriusCamiDuf  2 ;  D.  Jna.  Brttn 
Somva.  ThedtcUtorPai»ruMC«iraor<t6r 
putting  to  death  Fabiusy  his  master  of  hmm 
because  he  fought  In  his  absenoe,oiad  obli^ 
edafomons  victory.    He  punleiv  taioa. 

430.  According  tosomeanthofBtthcto wen 
no  consuls  elected  this  year,  but  ossly  a  dfats- 
tor,  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

431.  L.  Sulpicius  Longus  1 ;  Q.  AnliatCer- 
retanUB 

432.  Q.  Fabius  ;  L.  Fulfius* 

433.  T.  Veterius  CalvJM»  2;  Sp.  Pootaari' 
us  Albiaus  2.  C.  Pontim,the9UBiiito,  takes 
the  Roman  consuls  in  an  ambuscade  ntC^odi* 
urn. 

434.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  2;  <i.Fnbliy«i 
t»hilo. 

436.  L.  Papirius  Cnrsor3;Q.AulimiCer- 
retanus  2. 

436.  M.  Fossius  FlaociDBtar  ;  Lk 
Venno. 

437.  C.  Jon.  Bi^mkms ;  L.  AoiUwi 
bula. 

438.  Sp.  Nantins  :  M.  PopOiiii. 

439.  L.  Papirius  4 ;  Q.  PnUaiQi4.  - 

440.  M.  Pstilius :  C  Sulpiciiia. 

441.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  6  t  C  Jnw 
bulous  2. 

442.  M.  Valerius;  P.  Demos.  Tlio«l 
Appius  makes  the  Appian  way  imd  « 
duets.    The  fomily  of  the  Potitii 

443.  C.  Jun.  Bubulcus  3;  Q.  £1 
bula  2.  »^- 

444.  Q  Fabius  2 ;  C.  Martins  RntOik 

445.  According   to    some   aotkon,^ 
were  no  consuls  elected  this  year,  but 
dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor.  ' »' 

446.  Q.  Fabius  3 ;  P.  Demos  2. 

447.  Appius  Claudius  ;  L.  Volomnlmi 

448.  P. Com.  Arvina;  Q.Mmrcki»-.nt 
mulus. 

449.  L.  Postumius ;  T.  Mmucaua. 
460.  P.  Sulpicius   Saverrio ; 

Sopbus.    The  JBqui  oonqoeroi< 

451.  L. Genucius;  Ser.  Coroelmft. 

452.  M.  Livios ;  M.  MmStimL  «.' «- 
463.  Q.  Fabios  Maximos  BtlHoaai'^ 

Val. Corvus;  not  consuls,  bt  ffintotmjAW 
cording  to  soma  autho^iiv^^Lv 
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454^  M.  Vakriia  Corvos;  ^  Apoleias. 
The  ^ietiMMd  side  cMDmoa  to  the  ple- 
betaoe. 

456.  M.  FoIfiflsPstiiiiii ;  T.  Maniiiw  Tor- 
qoetttt. 

459.  L.  Ceneliof  Seipio ;  Ca.  Fulnot. 

457.  Q.  Fabius  MaxiaoB  4;  P.  Deoiiu 
Mas.  3,    Wmrt  «giiiiftt  the  Samnites* 

458.  L.  Volumoias  2 ;  Ap.  ClaodiiM  3.  Coo 
qairt  OT«r  the  Etrwi— b  «&<!  SuimiCts. 

459.  Q.  FabiosS ;  P.  Decios  4.  Decdus  de- 
Totee  hMwelf  in  a  battie  agaioBt  the  Samnites 
iod  the  Gaols,  aad  Iha  Romans  obtain  a  tk- 
tory. 

4^.  L.  Peetumiw  Mcgelku  ;  M.  Attilins 
Regains. 

461.  L».  Faphrias  Caraer;  Sp.  Camlias 
Victories  over  the  Sanmitea. 

4^4%.  Fa^mv  Garget;  D.  Juii..BrQta8 
S€sva«     Vichory  •ver  the  SMDoites. 

^63.  L.  PttBlumtas  3 :  C*  J  an.  Bnitus .  M^ 
aapalas  brought  to  Rome  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
ptot  from  fipidMinis. 

464.  P.  Cera.  Rnfiuii;  M.  Curius  Deata- 

tM. 

466.  M.  Vakrini  Corme ;  Q.  Ciedicius 
NoetML 

46^  Q.  Marciua  Trmmaaa ;  P.  Com.  Ar- 
rim, 

4«7.Bf.Claadii»MareeUas;  C.  Nautiiis. 

46t.  M.  VmlerioB  PotUuai  C  AUvs  Petus. 

469.  C.  Claadloa  CaMta ;  M.  ifiailius  Le 


470.  C.  Seryilios  Tocca  ;  Caecilius  Metel- 
tn.    W4rwith1te8«Miea. 

471.  P.Om*.  IMtbatta ;  C  Douititts  Cal- 
nam.    The  Senones  defeated. 

47iL<t-^nl>K«i;C^f*«Miutn.  War  with 

47a  L.  JImilias  Barbala  :  Q.  Mardos. 
Pytiittft  tottto  to^flsitt  T^redtum. 

474.  ?.  Vbliiidl  LttvhMn  ;  Tib.  Conni- 
sMas.  ¥yTiln><OM»|Mri  tfa^eoiwil  Lsvi- 
Mi8»  «iA,  <lMWigii  ^ffotofieasi  iaei  lor  peaoe, 
vbich  ii  reliBsed  by  th4  Roinaitmiate.  llie 
settMiVlttiBMto^  nod  tTSyOtt  aitiBtfiu  were 

415w  P.  ltel(ioias6sv«rril>  <  r.  DiMiw  Mae. 
^  b^tU  with  Pyrrhus.  . 

4TS,{;.  FabrieiVB  Lnsckiui  2;  Q.  JEttilius 
Pi^9.  Pyrttaa  «oes  to  Sicily.  The  treaty 
bebveea  Rotte  uid  Carthage  reuewed. 

^.  P.  Com.  Rufioos ;  C.  Jun.  Bratiu. 
Oratotoaad  LoeritateK 

<9l  ^.  Fabraft  Maxittiae  GurgeiS;  C. 
QcouehB  Oe^Bkto.  Pyithofe  iwtmtii  kom 
Stohr  to  Italy. 

4191.  fli.  Cofiin  Deotatm  ti  L.  Com. 
UdUOoft.    Pyrrfam  flnaHy  delboted  by  C«- 

480.  M.  Cariofl  DenUtua  3 ;  Ser.  Corn. 


W.C.  FiMiM  Done ;  C.  CUodioe  Cteid- 
>^  t.  Aa  etabMiy  fron  PhAad^ll^hvi  t»  e^^D- 
:Mi  aai  dKaaea  wM  Qte  RDmotA. 

^IMk.  Vnpiri^tCarsotS ;  8|^.  CttTV^HwA. 
•lywi^aaa  tiirrcodeii. 

483L  L.  OMtMdtfs ;  G.  Qtftatios. 

484.  C.  Qesucioi ;  Cd.  Cornelius. 


485.  Q.  Ogulinos  Gallus;  C.  Fabius  Pic 
tor.  Silver  money  coined  at  Rome  for  the 
first  time. 

486.  P.  Scfflpronins  Sophus  ;  Ap.  Claudius 
Crassos. 

487.  M.  Atilius  Regulus ;  L.  Julius  Libo. 
Italy  enjoys  peace  univerttlly. 

488.  Numerias  Fabius  ;  D.  Junius. 

489.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  :  L.  MamiiiusVi. 
tolas.  The  number  of  Uie  quaestors  doubled 
to  eight. 

490.  Ap.  Claudius  Caudex  ;  M.  Folriut 
PlaccuB.  The  Romans  aid  the  Mamertines, 
which  occasions  the  first  Punic  war.  Appius 
defeats  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The 
combats  of  gladiators  first  instituted. 

491.  M.  Valerius  Maximus;  M.  Otaoilius 
CraAsas.  Alliance  between  Rome  and  Hiero 
king  of  Syracuse.  A  sun-dial  first  put  up  at 
Rome,  brought  from  Catana. 

492.  L.  Postumius  Gemellus  ;  Q.  Mami. 
lias  Vitnluf.  The  siege  and  taking  of  Agri- 
gentum.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Carthagi- 
aians. 

493.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ;  T.  Otaoilius 
Crassus. 

494.  Co.  Corn.  Scipio  Asina ;  C.  DaiUos. 
In  two  months  the  Romans  build  and  equip  a 
(leet  of  120  gallies.  The  naval  victory  and 
triumph  of  Duilius. 

4815.  L.  Com.  Soipio;  C.  AqoiHiit  Florus. 
Expedition  against  Sanlinia  bnd  Corsica. 

496.  A.  Attilias  Calatinas;  C.  Snlpioius 
Paterouhu.  The  C«rlhagaiians  defeated  in 
a  nairal  battle. 

497.  C.  AttiliuB  Roguliii ;  Ca.  Com.  Bla- 
sio. 

498.  L.  Maidiai  Volso  ;  Q.  Cssdicius.  At 
the  death  of  C«dioiufe,  Matilius  Regains  2 
was  elected  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  fin 
mous  battle  of  Ecnoma.  The  victorious  con* 
soia  land  in  Africa. 

499.  Serv.  Fulvius  Ptttiaas  Nobilior  ;  M. 
i&milias  Panlua.  Regalus,  after  many  victo- 
ries in  Africa,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Xanthippns.  Agrigentom  retaketk  by  the 
Carthaginians. 

500.  Cn.  Com.  Soipio  Aaina  2 ;  A.  Atti* 
lius  Calatinus  2 ;  Panormus  taken  by  the  Ro- 


601.  Cn.  Servilios  Cspio  ;  C.  SeaqpTonios 
Blsesus.  The  Romans,  discouraged  by  sMp- 
wrecks,  renounce  the  so\wreignty  of  (he  seas. 

502.  C.AureliusCotUjP.ServiliusGnn- 
It.    Citisaens  capable  to  bear  arms  amount- 
ad  to  «97s,797. 

503.  L.  Caecilius  MetellusS;  C.  Fumi  Pa* 
edvu.  The  Romaat  begia  to  recover -Qieir 
power  bysea. 

504.C.AttiliaBRegidait;  L.Maaliai  Vol* 
so  2.  The  Carthaginians  defeaiM  near  Pa- 
normus ia  fti6il^  One,  hondrad  and  fbity. 
two  elephaslB  tokiett  and  deotto  Rhue,  Ra^ 
galas  ad«iB«8tb«  RonHMsiBa4te  ^chao^ 
prisoners.  He  is  put  to  death  in  thaaostwtt- 
crueiaUngtmWimAB.  ,_^ 

665.  P.  CtodkuP^okliar;  t.  Joa. 'aJW*; 
The  Romans  defeatedin  a  navp^baUle^  TftW 
Roman  fleet  lost  in  a  JMnn.  ^, 
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506.  C  Aurelias  CotU  2 ;  P.  Serviliui 

507.  L.  Cscilios  Metelloi  3;  Num.  Fabius 
Buteo.    The  number  of  the  citisens  S52,!222. 

508.  M.  Otaciliui  Crassus ;  M.  Fabiot  Li- 
oious. 

509.  M.  Fabius  Buteo  :  C  Attilins  Balbus. 

510.  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  2 ;  C.  Sempro- 
niuB  Blesuf . 

511.  C.  Futtdanitts  Fundulus ;  C.  Snlpi- 
citts  Gallns.  A  fleet  built  by  individuals  at 
Rome. 

513.  C.  Lutatius  Catulus ;  A.  Postumius 
Albinus.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  defeated 
near  the  island  Agates.  Peace  made  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians 
eracnate  Sicily. 

513.  Q.  Lutatius  Cerco  ;  A.  Manlius  Atti* 
cus.  Sicily  is  made  a  Roman  province.  The 
39th  census  taken.  The  oitinnis  amount  to 
260,000. 

514.  C.  Claudius  Centho ;  M.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus. 

515.  C.  Mamiiius  Turinus ;  Q.  Valerius 
Falto. 

516.  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus ;  P.  Vale- 
rias  FaUo.  The  Carthaginians  give  up  Sar- 
dinia  to  Rome. 

517.  L.  Cora.  LentulusCandinos;  Q.Ful' 
vius  Flaocos.  The  Romans  offer  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  assistance  against  Antiochus  The- 

OS. 

618.  P.  Cora.  LentulnsCaudinos ;  Licinius 
Varus.    Revolt  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

519.  C.  Attilins  Bnlbus  2;  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
qaatus.  The  temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the 
first  time  since  the  reign  of  Numa,  about  440 
years.    An  universal  peace  at  Rome. 

520.  L.  Postumius  Albinus;  Sp.  Carvilios 
Maximus. 

52 1.  Q.  Babius  Maximos  Verrucosus ;  M. 
Pompooius  Matho.  Difiereooes  and  jealousy 
between  Rome  and  Carthage, 

522.  M.  jfimilius  Lepidus  ;  M.  Publicins 
Malleolus. 

523.  M.  Pomponiut  Matho  2 ;  C.  Papirius 
fiilaso.    The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome. 

524.  M.  JEmilius  Barbula ;  M.  Junius 
Pera.    War  with  the  Illyrians. 

525.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  2 ;  Cn.  Fulvios 
Centnmalus.  The  buildii^  of  new  Carr 
thage. 

526.  Sp.  Canrilioi  Maaumus  2 ;  Q.  Fabioe 
Maximus. 

527.  P.  Valerius  Flaoons ;  M.  Attilius  Re- 
gulus.  Two  new  prsetors  added  to  the  other 
prastort. 

528.  M.  Valerius  Messala;  L.  Apulius 
FuUo.  Italy  invaded  by  the  Gauls.  The 
Romans  oould  now  lead  into  the  field  of  battle 
770,000  men. 

629.  L.  iBmilitts  Papiu  ;  C.  Attilius  Regu- 
109.  The  Gauls  defeat  the  Romans  near  Clu- 
f  him.  ^Iie  Rcoians  obtain  a  victory  near 
Telamon. 

590.  T.  Manlius  Torqaatnt  2 ;  Q.  Fulvius 
Fkooiii2.    TheBmitpartoftheGau^tor- 

«2 
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531.  C.  Flaminius  ;  P.  Furius  Pbam. 

532.  M.  Claudius  Maroellas  ;  Ca.  Com. 
Scipio  Calfus.  A  new  war  with  the  Gash. 
Maroellus  gi^ins  the  spoils  called  cpimuu 

533.  P.  Cornelius :  M.  MinueiQa  Rvlbf. 
Annibal  takes  the  command  of  the  Cartbagi* 
niaa  armies  in  Spain. 

534.  L.  Veturius;  C.  LuUtius.  The  Via 
Flamlnia  built. 

535.  M.  Livius  Salinator ;  L.  JRmaHmM  Paa- 
lus.     War  with  Illyricum. 

536.  P.  Cornelius  Soipio;  T. 
Jjoogus.  Siege  of  Sagnntom  by 
The  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Anni- 
bal marches  towards  Itahr,  and  croaies  ths 
Alps.  The  Carthaginian  iieet  defeated  Bear 
Sicily.  Sempronius  defeated  near  Trebia 
by  Annibal. 

537.  Cn.  Servilius ;  C.  FlamiBioa  2.  Aik- 
mous  battle  near  the  lake  Thiasjime—i. 
Fabius  is  appointed  dictator.  SwcoemefCa. 
Scipio  in  Spain. 

638.  C.  Terentius  Varro;  L.  JRaukiat 
Paulus2.  The  famous  batUe  of  Canute.  An- 
nibal marches  to  Capua.  Bfaro^m  heals 
Annibal  near  Nola.  Asdrubal  bc^giBi  hii 
march  towards  Italy,  but  his  amy  is  totally 
defeated  by  the  Scipios. 

539.  Ti.  Sempronius  Graeckns ;  Q.  Falwu 
Maximus  2.  Philip  of  Macedonia  anteca  in- 
to an  alliance  with  Annibal.  SanliBia  re- 
volts, and  is  re^xxiqaered  by  ManliiM.  Hm 
Carthaginians  twice  beaten  in  Spain  by  Soi- 
pio. 

540.  Q.  Fabius  Maxiaivs  3;  M.ClMidiiis 
MarceDus2.  MareellntbeiiegeBSyrmciiaaby 
sea  and  land. 

641.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  4 ;  T. 
nius  Gracchus  3.    The  siege  of  8yi 
cootioued. 

542.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaocus ;  Ap.  ClaudiBs 
Pulcher.  Sjrracuse  taken  and  plnnteed. 
Sicily  made  a  Roman  province.  Tarvrtoai 
treacherously  delivered  to  Annibal.  Thatwo 
Series  conquered  in  Spain. 

543.  Cn.  Fulvius  Centnmalus  ;  P.  Snlpi- 
cius  Galba.  Capua' besieged  and  takaaVy 
the  Romans.  P.  Scipio  sent  to  Spain  with 
proconsular  power. 

544.  M.  Claudius  Maroellus  4  ;  M.  Vale- 
rius Lsevinus  2.  The  Carthaginians  drjvan 
Crom  Sicily.  Carthagena  taken  by  yottag 
Scipio. 

646.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  5;  Q.  FnlTins 
Flaocus  4.  Annibal  defeated  by  Maroafias. 
Fabius  takes  Tarentum.  Asdrabal  defisnted 
by  Scipio. 

546.  M.Claudius  Maroellus 5;  T.  Qnin- 
tius  Crispinus.  Maroellus  killed  in  an  am- 
buscade by  Annibal .  The  Carthaginian  fltet 
defeated. 

547.  M.  Claudius  Nero;  M.  Livias2.  As- 
drubal passes  the  Alps.  Nero  obtainB  toiM 
advantage  over  Annibal.  The  twooonaols 
defeat  Asdrubal,  who  is  killed,  and  his  bead 
thrown  into  Aunibars  camp.  The  Roanas 
make  war  against  Philip. 

648.  la.   Vetcrius ;  Q.  CflBciliut.    Scipio 

uiyiiizeu  uy  "^^j  v^  v^pt  ln^ 
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obtains  a  victory  orer  Aadrabal,  tbeaoo  of 
Giago,  Id  Spaio.  Maaaniata  sides  with  the  Ro- 
mfUM. 

549.  P>  Coroeliofl  Soipio ;  P.  Licioias 
CraSBUs.  Sdpio  is  empowered  to  ioYsde 
Atrica. 

550.  If.  Cornelias  Cethegos ;  P.  Sempro- 
otas  T^Bdiianns.  Seipio  lands  in  Africa. 
The  eeosQs  taken,  and  2 15/XX)  heads  of  fami- 
lies laoad  in  Rome. 

551.  Co.  Servilios  Caepio  ;  C.  Serrilias  Ge^ 
minas.  Scipio  ^eads  general  coostemation 
in  Africa.  Amubal  is  recalled  from  Italy,  by 
tbeCarthagkuan  senate. 

559.  M.  Serriliiu;  Ti.  Claudias.  Annibal 
and  Scipio  come  to  a  parley;  they  prepare 
ibr  battle.  Anmhal  is  daleated  at  Zama. 
Scipio  prepares  to  besiege  Carthage. 

553.  Co.  Com.  Lentolns ;  P.  iElias^Pstus. 
Peace  gmted  lo  the  Carthaginians.  Soipio 
triumphs; 

554.  P.  Solpioias  Galba  3 ;  C.  Anrelins 
Cotti.     War  with  the  Bfacedonians. 

555.  L.  Corn.  Lestalm  ;  P.  ViUiusTapu 
las.    The  Macedonian  war  continaed. 

566.  Sex.  JElios  Psetas ;  T.  Quintius  Fla- 
miaias.    Philip  debated  by  Quintios. 

557.  C.  Com.  Cethegus;  Q.  Minucios  Ra- 
fi».  Philip  is  defeated.  Qointius  grants  him 
peaceu 

558.  L.  Foriai  Purporeo ;  M.  Claudias 
Harodhn.  The  independence  of  Greece 
prodaimed  by  FUmininns  at  the  Isthmian 
gimes. 

568.  L.  Vakcias  Flaeeas ;  M.  Porcius 
Cato.  QoiBtiai  regolates  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  Cato^  Tictories  in  Spain,  and  tri- 
taapk  The  Eomam  demand  Annibal  from 
thaCarthagmtanr. 

560.  p.  Cora.  Scipio  Africanas  2;  T.  Sem- 
proaias  Lamm.    Annibal  flies  to  Antiochas. 

Ml*  L.  C&melioa  MeraU ;  Q.  Minacias 
Thmaius.  Aatioebos  prepares  to  make  war 
agiiait  tmni,  and  Annibal  endearours  in 
▼aia  lo  stir  op  the  Carthaginians  to  take  ap 


Ml  Q.  Qnintins  Flamininas ;  Cn.  Doml 
tiak.    The  Greeka  oidl  Antiochus  to  deliver 

61^  P.  Cora.  Scipio  Nasica ;  Manlios  Aci- 
ill*0labrio.  The  success  of  Acilias  in 
9tm»  against  Antiochas. 

ill  L.  Com.  Scipio ;  C.  Lslias.  The 
iat  «f  Antiochas  under  Annibal  defeated 
Mk»  Romans.    Antioehos  defeated  by  Sci- 

566^  M.  FaWiaa  Nobilior;  Cn.  Manlios 
Mae.    War  with  the  Gall^^recians. 

166.  M.  ValerwB  MessaU ;  C  Livius  Sali- 
wiar.    Aatioehas  dies. 

567.  M.  JEmilias  Lepidus;  C.  Flaminius. 
ThaliigQrians  redoced. 
Jf^  8p.  Poatamins  Albinos ;  Q.  Marcias 
The  Bacchanalia  abolished  at 


,M.  Ap.  Claodias  Palcher ;  M.  Sempro- 
lUHTadttanos.    Victories  in  Spain  and  Li- 

SVi,  P.  Claudias  Palcher ;  L.  Porcius  Li- 


cinius.    Philip  of  Maoedon  sends  his  son  De- 
metrius to  Rome. 

571.  M.  Claudias  MaroeUas  ;  Q.  Fabius 
Labeo.  Death  of  Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Phi- 
lopmmen.    Gauls  ioYade  Italy. 

572.  M.  Bsebius  Tamphilus ;  L.  iBmilias 
Paulus.    Death  of  Philip. 

573.  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus;  M.  Bebius 
Tamphilus.  Eipeditions  against  Liguria. 
The  first  gilt  statoe  raised  at  Rome. 

574.  A,  Postomius  Albinus  Lutous ;  C. 
Calporaias  Piso.     Celtiberians  defeated. 

575.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  ;  L.  Manlius  Aci- 
dinas.  Alliauce  renewed  with  Perseus  the 
son  of  Philip.  ^ 

576.  M.  Junius  Brutus;  A. Manlius  Vulso. 

577.  C.  Claudius  Fuloher ;  T.  Sempronius 
Gracchus.     The  Istrlans  defeated. 

578.  Cn.  Cora.  Soipio  Hispalus ;  Q.  Pe- 
tillius  Sparinus. 

579.  P.  Mucins  ;  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  2. 

580.  Sp.  Postomius  Albinus ;  Q.  Mucius 
Scacfola. 

581.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  ;  M.  Popilius 
Laeoas. 

582.  C.  Popilius  L«aas ;  P.  ^lios  Ligur. 
War  declared  against  Perseus. 

583.  P.  Lioinius  Crassus ;  C.  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus.  Perseus  gains  some  advantage  over 
the  Romans. 

584.  A.  Ilostilius  Mancinus  ;  A.  Atilius 
Serranus. 

685.  Q.  Marcitfs  Philippus  2  ;  Co.  Servi- 
lios  Cspio.    Ttyp  campaign  in  Macedonia. 

586.  L.  Emilias  Paulas  2;  C.  Licinius 
Crassus.  Perseus,  is  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Paulus. 

587.  Q.  £liu8  Pstus  ;  M.  Junius  Pennus. 

588.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  ;  C.  Sulpicius 
Galba. 

589.  Cn.  Octarius  Nepos ;  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus. 

590.  Aulus  Manlius  Torquatus ;  Q.  Cas- 
sius Longos.    • 

591.  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  ;  M-  Ju- 
vencios  Phalna. 

592.  P.  Cora.  Scipio  Nasica  ;  C.  Marcius 
Figulus.  Demetrius  flies  from  Rome,  and  is 
made  king  of  Syria. 

593.  M.  Valerius  Messala ;  C.  Fannius 
Strabo. 

594.  L.  Anicias  Gallus ;  M.  Corn.  Cethe- 
gus. 

595.  C.  Coraelius  Dolabella  ;  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior. 

596.  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus ;  C.  Popilias 
Lsenas. 

597.  Sex.  Jul.  Csesar ;  L.  Aurelius  Ores- 
tes.   War  against  the  Dalmatians. 

598.  L.  Corn.  Lentulus  Lupus  ;  C.  Mar- 
cius Figulus  2. 

599.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  2 ;  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus  2. 

600.  Q.  Opimius  Nepos ;  L.  Postumius 
Albinus. 

601.  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior ;  T.  Annios  Lus- 
cus.    The  (also  Philip.    Wars  in  Spain. 

602.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  3  ;  L.  Vale- 
riniFlacctfs.  ^yiz^uuy  ^^v^^l^  ^ 
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603.  L.  Liciuins  Luculius  ;  A.  Posthaniius 
AlbiDus. 

604.  T.  Qoinliat  FlaminiDus  ;  M.  Acilius 
Balbut.  War  beiweea  (be  Carth;)g^aiaiis 
and  Masinissa. 

605.  L.  Marcius  OeDsorinos  ;  M.  Manil 
lius  Nepos.  Tho  Romans  declare  war  against 
Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  wish  to  accept 
the  hard  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon 
them;  but  the  Romans  taj  that  Carthage 
must  be  destroyed . 

606.  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus  ;  L.  Calpar 
nius  Pifo.    Carthage  besieged. 

607.  P.  Com.  Scipio;  C.  liivias  Drasu.*. 
The  siege  of  Carthage  continued  with  Tigour 
by  Scipio. 

608.  Cn.  Cornelius  Leniulus;  L.  Mum 
mius.  Carthage  surrenders,  and  is  destroyed. 
Mummius  takes  and  bums  Corinth. 

609.  Q.  Fabius  ^milianus  ;  L.  Hostilius 
Mancinius. 

610.  Ser.  Sulpioias  Galba;  L.  Anrelias 
Cotte. 

611.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher;  Q.  C«ciliu«> 
Metellus  Macedonicus.  War  against  the  Cel* 
tiberians. 

61?.  L.  Metellus  Calrus  ;  Q.  Fabius  Max- 
imus  Servilianus. 

613.  Q.  Pompeids ;  C.  Sernlius  Cspio. 

614.  C.  Lslius  Sapiens;  Q.  SerriliusCse 
pio.    The  wars  with  Viriatus. 

615.  M.  Popilius  Lsnasj  Cn.  palpumias 
Piso. 

616.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Ni\|ica  ;  D.  Junius 
Brntus.  The  two  consuls  imprisoned  by  the 
tribunes. 

617.  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus ;  C.  Hostilius 
Mancinus.     Wars  against  Numantia. 

618.  P.  Furius  Philus ;  Sex.  Atilius  Serra- 

619.  Ser.  Fulvius  Flaccus;  Q.  Calpumius 
Piso. 

620.  ?.  Com.  Scipio  2;  C.  FuWius  Flaocus. 

621.  P.  Mucius  Scsvola;  L.  Calpumius 
Piso  Frugi.  Numantia  surrenders  to  Scipio, 
and  is  entirely  demolished.  The  seditions  of 
Ti»  Oracchus  at  Rome. 

622.  P.  Popilius  Laeoas ;  P.  Rupilus. 

623.  P.  Licinius  Ciawus ;  L.  Valerius  Flac- 

COf. 

624.  C  Claudius  Pulcher;  M.  Perpenna. 
In  the  census  are  found  313«823  oitisens. 

625.  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  ;  M-  Aqui- 
lius  Nepo9. 

626.  Co.  Octavius  Nepos ;  T.  Anuius  Lus- 

627.  L.  Cassius  Longus ;  L.  Cornelius  Cin- 
na.   A  revolt  of  slaves  in  Sicily. 

628.  L.  JEmilius  Lepidus ;  L.  Anrelius 
OresUs. 

629  M.  Plaatius  Hypsaeus;  M.  Fulviu« 
Flaccus. 

630.  C.  Cassius  Loaginus  ;  L.  Sextius  Cal- 
Tinits. 

631.  Q.  CsQciUns  Metellus;  T.  QuiBtias 
Flaniininus. 

632.  C.  Favniua  Strabo ;  Co.  Demitins 
Abeaobarbos.  The  aedittoat  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus. 
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633.  Lucius  OpciBius;  Q.  Pabtos  Masiaio». 
The  unibrtunate  end  of  Caius  Gimocb«s. 
The  AUobroges  defeated. 

634.  P.  Maidius  Nepos ;  C.  Papinos  Carbo 

635.  L.  CascUius  MeteUus  Calvus ;  L.  An- 
relius  Cotta. 

636.  M.  PoHius  Calo  ;  Q.  Mascios  lUx. 

637.  L.  Cecilius  MeteUus ;  Q.  Matins  See- 
vola. 

63a  C  Licinius  Geta  ;  Q.  Fabina  Mazi- 
mus  Ebumus. 

639.  M.C«eoiliu8  Metellus;  M.  iEflMlias 
Scaurus. 

640.  M.  Acilius  Balbus;  C.  Portias  Cati>. 

641.  C.  CeeiHus  MetaUos;  Cn.  Pafirins 
Carbo. 

642.  M.  Lifius  Drusns;  L.  CalpvmiM 
Piso.  The  Romans  deelare  war  agmkksi  Ja- 
gurtha, 

648.  F.  Scipio  Nasiea;  L.  Caip«rm«a  Bei- 
tia.    Calpumius  bribed  by  Jugurtba. 

644.  M.  Minucias  Rofos;  Sp.  Pastaaiio5 
Albinus. 

645.  Q.  Caecilius  MeteUus :  M.  Joosaa  30- 
anus.    Saccess  of  MeteUos  against  Jagartba. 

646.  Scrvius  Sulpioins  Galba ;  M.  Amt- 
lius  Scaurus.    Met441aa  oooliauca  the  war. 

647.  C.  Marios;  L.  Cassias.  Tba  war 
against  Jugortha  ccatiaaad  with  rjfaar  by 
Marius. 

648.  C.  AtiUasS«armnas;Q.S•^▼ilioaC«- 
pio.  Jugurtba  batrayad  by  fioccbas  iota  tlM 
hands  of  Sylla,  the  lieutoaanl  of  Manaa* 

649.  P.  Rutilius  Rnfus;  Com.  Maolias 
Maximus.  Marias  tnamfbs  arar  la^ayti^s. 
Two  Roman  armiea  datetadl  by  tba  Ci«bri 
and  Teoioaes. 

66a  C.  Marias  2;  C.  Flavius  Fimbria. 
The  Cimbri  march  towards  Spaia. 

651.  C.  Marias  S;  I^  Auralias  Oiatfes. 
The  Cimbri  deiaatod  in  Spain. 

652.  C.  Marias  4;  Q.  Latatias  Catabu. 
The  Teutones  totaUy  daleatad  by  Blanas. 

653.  C.  Marius  6;  M.  AqaiUiOs.  Tbs 
Cimbri  enter  Italy,  aad  ara  dsfiMitaA  hf  MU- 
rius  and  Catulus. 

654.  C.  Marias  6 ;  L.  Valarte  Flaaent. 
Factions  against  MeteUus. 

655.  M.  Antonius  ;  A.  Postomius  AlfaiaQf . 
MeteUof  is  gloriously  racaUad. 

656.  L.  Ctscilius  MataUns  Napas  ;  T.  l^- 
dius. 

657.  Cn.Cora.Lantalas;  P.LiciniusCca«- 
sus. 

658.  Cn.  Domitias  Abanobarboa;  C  Cas- 
sius Longinus.  The  kingdom  of  Cyreae  left 
by  will  to  the  Robmu  people. 

659.  L.  Luoinius  Crassns ;  Q.  Macius  Sc«- 
vola.    Seditions  of  Norbanus. 

660.  C.  Codius  Caktas;  L.  DonitinsAbe 
Qobarbof. 

661.  C.  Valerius  Fbccua;  M.  Haraaaiuf 
Sylla  exhibited  a  combat  of  100  lions  with  ^ 
men  in  the  eirous. 

662.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  ;  M.  Parpsaaa. , 
The  aHies  wish  U  be  aduHUed  lAiisas  of  ^ 
Rome. 

663.  L.  Maroius  PhUippas ;  Sex.  Jalias 
Ctesar.    The  allies  prepare  to  revolt. 
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6«4.  hh  JoUm  Cmrt  ;  V.  fijiUliait  iUfus. 
WarftwiUithellaifi* 

665.  Co.  Poap^mStraU  ;  L-PortinsCa 
to.  Tli«  grest  ralour  of  SyU«,  luroMn^d  the 
Foriaoate. 

666.  L.  C^raeUus  Sy)U ;  Q.  Pompaios  Ru- 
lus.  Syila  appointed  lo  conduct  the  Mithn- 
datio  war.  Marius  is  ampe w«red  to  $uper»«d« 
him :  upon  which  Sylla  ret^ras  to  Rome  with 
his  army,  and  takes  it,  and  bat  Mariot  and 
his  adherenu  judged  as  eDemia^ 

667.  CB.OeU7KM;l».  CoraeUosCiinaen- 
deavoars  to  recall  Marmstaod  is  espeUed. 
Marios  rctnraa,  and,  with  CioAa«  marches 
sfU4ist  Rome.    Cifil  wars  nod  slander. 

668.  C.  MariiiB  7;  L.  CoraeUu*  Cipna  2. 
Meriaa  died,  aad  L.  Valarios  Flaccas  was 
chosen  in  his  room.    The  Mithridfttie  war. 

608.  L.  Cornelias  Ginna  3 ;  Cn.  Fapirius 
Carbn.  The  Mithridatie  war  eoatintted  by 
SyUe. 

670.  L.  CemeMos  CmMi4;  CB.Pnpirins 
Carbo  2.    Peaoa  with  Mithridatfit. 

611.  L.  Corn.  Soipio  Asiatieas ;  C.  Nerba- 
nns.  Tbe  capital  bnrat.  Posapey  Joins  SyUa. 

^19.  C.  ybmm  ;  On.  Papirins  Cat  bo  3. 
Civil  wnrsat  Eoae  between  vJ wi os  Mid  6yl- 
ia.  Morder  mi  the  citineM  by  erdar  of  8yHa, 
who  makes  hinmetf  dictator. 

67a  M.  Tntties  Decula  i  Cn.  Combos 
DoAhbeRa.  SyUa  weaiDent  and  civcafflfoiil 
the  power  ef  flte  ttibwits.  Fempey  Irlamphs 
efer  Alnca. 

674.  L.  Com.  SyUa  JPdttx  2 }  Q  Caeilius 
iinirtiws  Film.    War  agMst  Muhridatos. 

«76.  P.aenrilias  l^tin^  Ap.Cla«diQs  Pnl< 
cher.    SyUn  abdicates  the  dietateiehip. 

676.  M.  iemflias  fjepMhm  |  Q.  Lvtatins 
CataiOi.    flylia  diea. 

fTT.  Du  JnniiiB  Ben  tea }  Mameroos  £ai 
lias  Lepidus  Lenano^.  A  civil  war  beiweeit 
Lepidas  and  Gatnlua.    Pempty  gees  agaio.-t 
SertorinsinSpaaK. 

678.  Cn^  Ootnvios ;  M.  Scriboaius  Curio. 

n&.  L.OctnTiae;  C.  Aorelina  Cotta.  Mi- 
thridates  and  Sertorias  make  a  treai|M>f  al- 
linnee  together.  Sertorins  mnrdered  ^  Per 
peaoa. 

689.  L.  Licimna  Lnenlhis;  M.  Ailreliu^ 
Cetta.  LncnUos  eandncts  tihe  Mithhdatic 
war. 

681.  Mr.  Terentim  Varro  LacuUua ;  C 
Cewioe  Varns  Spartncos.  The  gladiators 
mehe  heed  against  the  Aomans  with  much 


682.  L.  GeUinsPepUeela ;  Cn.  Com.  Lea 
tidos  Ciedianna.  Vietories  of  8pert«ous  over 
tbfen  ftemao  geoeralB. 

683  Cn.AafidHM  Orestes;  P.  Corn.  Leo 
talne  8«ra.  Crasans  delsats  and  kiUs  Spar- 
taens  near  Apolia. 

^4.  Bf .  LieiDias  Crawns  ;  Cn.  Pompeins 
M^tts.  Suoeesses  of  Lnoulkis  againet  Mi- 
thndetes.  The  eeoans  anoants  to  above 
M84I0O. 

666.  <|.  Hertansins  2 ;  Q.  CscUtna  Metel- 
las.  LneallBs  defeats  Tigcaoas  kins  of  Ar- 
menia, and  meditatas  the  iovasiooof  Parthia. 

666.  Q.  Marotat  Rex ;  L.  Csdltae  Metel- 


lus.    Luoiillas  defeats  the  united  fercei  of 
Mitbridates  and  Tigranes. 

687.  M,  AcOius  Glabrio;  C.  Calpuraiiif 
Piso.  LncuUns  falls  nnder  the  displeesnre 
of  bi*  troops,  who  partly  desert  hiai.  Pem* 
P«y  goes  against  the  pirates. 

688.  M.  iEmilios  Lepidus  ;  L.  Voleatai 
Tullof.  PoMjpey  snoeeads  LoeoUas  to  finish 
the  Mithridatic  war,  and  defeats  the  enemy. 

689.  L.  Anrelins  CetU;  L.  ManUns  Xor- 
quatus.    Suooem  of  Pompey  in  Asia. 

660.  L.  Jnlias  Ctmar:  C.  Mareins  Fignlui. 
Pompey  goes  to  Syria.     His  oonqneits  there. 

601.  M.  TuUiusCicero  rC.  Anteniot.  Mi- 
tbridates poiaans  himaaU*.  Catilineeenspires 
igainst  the  state.  Cieecn  discoTen  the  oon* 
ipiracy  and  punishes  the  Hdherents, 

692  D.  Junius  Silanio ;  L.  LicaninsMors- 

t.  Pempey  triomphs  oiwr  the  pirates,  Mi- 
thridatas,  Tigranes,  and  Aristoholits. 

19a  M-  Poppins  Piao ;  M.  Valerius  Mes- 
iala  Niger. 

694.  L.  Airanins  ;  Q.  Metellus  Celer.  A 
reooneiliation  between  Crassns,  Pempey,  and 
Cmsar. 

195.  C.  Jvl.  CsBsar  ;  M.  Calpumius  Bibu- 
las.  Cesar  breaks  the  fesees  of  his  coUeagoe, 
and  is  sale  consnl.  He  obtains  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul  for  five  years. 

696.  C.  Calpiinutts  Pise ;  A.  Gabinlus  Pau- 
lus.  Cieere  benithed  by  means  of  Cloditn. 
Calo  goas  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus. 
Successes  of  Cssar  in  Gaul. 

697.  P.  Com.  Ltotnlus  Spinther ;  ft.  C»ci- 
lins  MetaUns  Nepes.  Cioero  reonlled.  C«- 
sar^s  success  and  viotories. 

69a  Co.  Com.  Lentulnt  MareeUinns  ;  L. 
Mareius  Philippas.  Tbe  triumvirate  of  Csb- 
sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus. 

699.  Cd.  Pompeins  Magnus  2 ;  M.  Licinii» 
Crassus  S.  CrasscH  goes  against  Parthia. 
Cssar  continued  for  five  years  nkore  in  the 
administration  of  Ganl.  H  is  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain. 

700.  L.  Domittus  Ahenobarbus :  Ap.  Clau- 
dm?  Pulcher.     Great  yictorief  of  Csesar. 

701.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  ;  M.  Valerius 
Meaaala.  Crassus  defeated  and  slain  in  Par- 
thia.    Mile  kills  Clodius. 

702.  Co.  Pompeins  Magnus  3  ;  tbe  only 
ooDsnl.  He  afterwords  took  for  colleague, 
Q.  Cscilius  Metellns  Pius  Soipio.  Revolts 
of  the  Gaols  cmafaed  by  Casar. 

703.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufos ;  M.  Claudius 
Maroellas.  Rise  of  the  jealousy  between  C»- 
aar  aod  Pompey. 

704.  L.  iEmiliui  Paulus ;  P.  Claudius  Mar- 
oellus.  Cicero  proconsul  of  Sicily.  Increase  of 
tbe  difiereoces  between  CsBsar  and  Pompey. 

795.  C  Claudius  Maroellus;  L.  Cornelius 
liienliilus.  Canar  begins  tbe  civil  war.  Pom- 
pey flies  from  Rome.    Cssar  made  dictator. 

706.  C.  Jnlius  Casar  S;  P.  Servihus  Isau- 
ricus.  Cssar  defeats  Pompey  at  Pbarsalia. 
Pompey  murdared  in  Egypt.  The  wars  of 
Cesser  io  I^ypt.  .  . 

707.   Q.   Fuaius  Calemis  ;   P.  Vatmiu?. 
Power  and  inftnence  of  Caasar  at  Rome, 
reduees  Pontus.  "^  o 
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708.  C-  Julius  Cesar  3;  M.  iBmilias  Lepi 
dus.  Caesar  defeats  Pompey's  partisans  in 
Africa,  and  takes  Utica. 

709.  C.  J  olios  Csesar  4 ;  consol  alone.  He 
tionquered  the  partisans  of  Pompey  in  Spain, 
and  was  declared  perpatmU  Dictator  and  im 
perator,  &c. 

710.  C.  J  olios  Cesar  5  ;  M.  Antonias. 
Csesar  meditates  a  war  against  Parthia.  Above 
sixty  Romans  conspire  a^inst  Csssar,  aud 
murder  him  in  the  seoate-hoase.  Antony 
raises  himself  to  power.  The  rise  oi  Octa 
▼ios. 

711.  C.  VibioB  Pkmsa  ;  A.  Hirtins.    Anto 
ay  judged  a  public  enemy.    He  is  oppoeeii 
by  the  consuls  and  Augustus.    He  joins  Au 
gustus.    Triumvirate  of  Antony,  Augustas, 
and  Lepidos. 

712.  L.  Minocius  Plandus ;  M.  i&miUos 
Lepidus  2.  Great  honours  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  J.  Csesar.  Brutus  and  Cassias  join 
their  forces  against  Augustus  and  Antony. 

7 13.  L  Autonius;  P.  Servilius  Isauricus  i. 
Battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  Cassias. 

714.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  ;  C  Asinius 
PolUo.      Antony  joins  the  son  of  Pompey 
against  Aogostos.    The  alliance  of  short  du 
ration. 

715.  L.  Maroius  Censorinus ;  C.  Calvisius 
Sabinus.  Antony  marries  Octavia,  the  sister 
of  Augustus,  to  strengthen  their  mutual  alli- 
ance. 

716.  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  ;  C.  Norbanos 
Flaocus  ;  to  whom  were  sabstituted  C.  Oo- 
tavianus,  and  Q.  Pedius.  Sext.  Pompey 
the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  makes  him- 
self powerful  by  sea,  to  oppose  Augustus. 

717.  M.  Agrippa  ;  L.  Caninius  Gallos.  A- 
grippa  isapp<nnted  by  Augustus  to  oppose 
S  est.  Pompey  with  a  fleet.  He  boilds  the 
famous  harbour  of  Misenum. 

718.  L.  Gellius  Poplicola;  M.  Coooeios 
Nerra.  Agrippa  obtains  a  naval  victory 
over  Pompey,  who  delivers  himself  to  Anto- 
ny, by  whom  he  is  put  to  death. 

719.  L.  Comificus  Nepos ;  Sex.  Pompeias 
Nepos.  Lentulus  removed  from  power  by 
Augustas. 

720  L.  Scribonius  Libo ;  M.  Antonins  2 
Augustas  and  Antony  being  sole  masters  of 
the  Roman  empire,  make  another  division  ot 
the  provinces.  Caesar  obtains  the  west  and 
Antony  the  east. 

721.  C.  Csesar  Octavkinas  2  $  L.  Volcatios 
Tullos.  Octavia  divorced  by  Antony,  who 
marries  Cleopatra. 

722.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus;  C.  Sosios. 
Dissentions  between  Augustas  and  Antony. 

723.  C.  Cesar  Ootavianas  3 ;  M.  Valer. 
Messala  Corvinus.  The  battle  of  Aotiom, 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  happened 
the  year  of  Rome  721.— The  end  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

CovBOs,  a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  councils.  His  temple  was  covered  in 
the  Mazimus  Circus,  Co  show  that  coonsels 
ought  to  be  secret  and  mvioUble.  Some 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  Neptonas 
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Equestris.  Romulos  instituted  CsativnU  to 
his  honour,  called  Cennia^  doriog  the  os» 
lebration  of  which  the  Romans  carried  awt; 
the  Sabine  women,  (euf.  Consaales  ladi.) 
PiaU  in  Rim,—Au99n,  69,  and  eleg.  d&for. 
R.  19'-Diimyt.  Hal.  1.— Lto.  l,c  9. 

Cop  A,  [a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  northcn 
bank  oi  the  Lacus  Copais,  to  wbiob  it  gaTs 
uame.  According  to  Pliny,  can  were  in- 
vented at  thif*  place.] 

CopAis  LACV8,  [a  lake  of  Bfleotia,  called 
sometimes  Haliartos  Lacaa,  from  Haliaftm, 
on  its  southern  bank.  It  was  fiDrmed  priad- 
pally  by  tb«  Cephissus.  Its  preseot  oaae  it 
given  by  some  as  Lioaiia  LumUf  by  othen 
Logo  di  Top0gHa.  It  was  380  stadia,  or  143 
leaguea  in  circumference,  and  received  tbs 
nvers  which  flowed  from  the  Boantains  bj 
which  BoBotia  was  surrounded.  Acoording 
to  Strabo  there  was  a  subterranean  paasage 
under  Mount  Ptons,  connecting  thii  lake  wi& 
the  sea;  it  had  been  formed  by  an  earthqaake, 
and  pjrevented  the  lake  from  gaining  apea 
the  adjacent  coontry.  Diodoras  inlonns  as 
that  the  lake  itself  was  prodaced  by  Harco- 
les  having  stopped  up  this  oatiet,  by  whidi 
the  river  Cephissus  was  prevented  from  fall- 
ing into  the  sea,  and  the  neighbouring  fields 
were  inundated.  The  ezislenoe  of  aseh  a 
passage  appears  altogether  fabuloos.  The 
opinion  that  there  was  one  seema  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being 

teep  cavern  near  Coptt,  and  also  from 
springs  breaking  forth  oa  the  other  aide  of 
the  mountain.  An  attempt  to  ekaiwa  tkua 
ioaagioary  canal  was  made  in  Alexander's 
time,  but  soon  abandoned.  Wbeder,  m  mo- 
dem timea,  pretended  to  have  diaooTered 
this  passage ;  hit  error  aroae,  however,  fiem 
his  having  mistaken  the  mouth  of  a  mmU 
stream  for  that  of  the  Cephusos.] 

CoPBBS  or  CoFBBVBS,  [a  river  of  India, 
lupposed  by  Rennel  to  be  modem  Cesa.] 

CopU,  the  geddesi  id  plenty  amoog  the 
Romans,  represented  as  bearing  a  hem  filed 
withmrapes,friiits,  kc 

CoPiaTBi,  a  river  of  Asia  folUi^  into  the 
Tigris.    Died,  9. 

CoPTUs  and  Coptob,  now  Kypl,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  about  100  leagnes  from  Alexandria, 
on  a  canal  which  communicatee  with  tbe 
Nile.  [It  was  the  centre  (^  commaiiaoalion 
between  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  by  a  neitb- 
east  route  to  Myoa-hormot,  and  by  a  aoottb- 
east  course  to  Berenice;  which  last  ptaee 
was  the  staple  of  the  ti-ade  with  India.  Ao- 
cording  to  Plutarch,  Ysis,  upon  reoeiviBg  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Osiris,  cat  oif  here  one 
of  her  looks  in  U^eu  of  her  grief;  and  hmicff 
the  place  was  called  Coptos,  whioh  nigniibd 
in  the  Egyptian  language,  wantor  priTaliott. 
PhU.  de  liid.  et  0$,}^PiiH.  6,  c.  9,  1.  «,  c 
23.~i9lfa6.  l6.~Jti9. 15,  v.  2)3. 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latiam«  on  the 
of  the  Volsci,  bailt  by  a  cok>ay  of 
ans  before  the  foandatioa  of  Rome;  ^ew 
Cert.]  Luean.  7,  r.  392— Fwf.  -Ess.  6,  v. 
776. 

CoRAOBsnrM  and  CoRACXirtivir,  a  man- 
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UnM  town  of  Paapbylia,  [wh«r«  Pompey 
▼maqolaiied  Um  piratts.  It  ii  now  AnaUeh,] 
lAo*  33;e.20. 

COKAI.LI,  a  niTtge  paople  [of  Sarmatii 
EuropoBa,  who  inhabitod  tiia  shores  of  the 
Euxias,  near  the  Daaabe.]  (hnJL  ex  Pont, 
4j  •L  %  T.  37. 

Co&AX,  an  aneient  rbetorieian  of  Sioily> 
who  first  demandad  salary  of  bis  papils.  Cte. 
m  Brvt.  IS.  de  orat^  i,  c.  SO.— wl.  0<iL  5,  c 
10.     Qiiwia3>c.l. 

CoaBdi.o,  Dooutius  [a  celebratad  Roman 
ooouBander,  fiunoos  for  bis  ri^  obsarrance 
of  military  discipline,  and  for  tbe  soocess  of 
his  arms,  eqiecially  against  tbe  Partbians. 
On  ancoont  of  bis  great  reputation,  be  be- 
came an  obfect  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  to 
Nero,  who  recalled  him,  under  pretence  of 
rewardiof  his  merit.  When  Corbalo  reach- 
ed Coriadi  he  met  there  an  order  to  die.  Re- 
fleetu^  en  his  own  wvnt  of  prudence  and 
Ibrcajght,  he  iell  apoo  his  sword,  exclaiming. 
I  bare  well  deaanred  this !  A.  D.  66.]  His 
name  was  given  to  a  place  {JUmimHmlum) 
in  Germany,  which  some  saftpose  to  be  mo- 
dem Onmn^pea.    Duit,  Ann.  U,  c  18. 

Coftcf  RA,  now  Cof/if,  an  island  in  the  looi- 
aa  sea,  ahoot  It  miles  from  Batbrotnm,  on 
the  ooait  of  Cptnis;  lamoos  for  tbe  shipwreck 
ef  Ulysses,  and  the  gardens  of  Aldooos.  [Its 
mare  ancient  names  were  Drepane  and  Sobe- 
ria.  The  island  is  said  to  have  been  first  in- 
habiCad  by  the  Phmaces,  or  PhsBaoians.  It 
is  45  mHaa  in  length,  S2  in  breadth,  and  210 
in  oompaas.  The  seothem  parts  are  barren, 
momaUinous,  and  ill  provided  with  water,  bot 
tba  northern  coart  is  very  fertile  in  all  sorts 
of  dalioBous  fraits,  in  excellent  wines,  olives, 
grain,  lie.  Homer  calls  it  \h9  fruitful,  and 
mlehntas  the  gardens  ^  Alcmoas.  It  bad 
anoiantly  two  cities,  both  of  note :  Corcyra 
the  capita,  and  Cassiope.  For  an  aoooant  ot 
the  war  of  the  Coroyreans  with  the  Corinthi- 
aas,  wid.  Pdoponnesiaoum  Bellom.]  Some 
Corinthians,  with  Chersicrates  at  their  bead, 
came  tosettle  here,  when  banished  from  their 
coontry,  766  years  before  the  christian  era 
A  eoUmy  of  Colchis  had  settled  here  1349 
yaara before  Christ.  Chid,  lb,  5i2^^Homer, 
(ML  5,  ^Ui^^Luean.  0,  v.  ^^—Mela,  2,  o.  7 
— P/m.  4,  e.  1%,'^lrub.  6. 

[Co&cfBA,  an  island  in  tbe  Adriatic,  on  the 
coast  of  Iflyricom,  called  Mi^«uf«,  nigra^ 
(Mack),  to  distinguish  it  from  tbe  prfcediog. 
The  Cnidians  built  a  town  upon  it.  It  is 
aewCursalt.] 

CoRoCaAi  now  Cordova^  a  famous  city  of 
Hispaaia  Bsstioa,  [on  the  Bastis,]  the  native 
plaoe  of  both  the  Senecas,  and  of  Lncan. 
MvUal.  1,  ep.  62.— ^fe/a,  2,c.  6 — Cw.  BeU. 
-<«8«.  67.— P/m.  3,  c.  1. 

Coanf  !:«▲,  a  port  of  Pontus,  [a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  south-west  of  Trapesus,]  sup 
pssad  to  give  its  name  to  a  peculiar  sort  of 
firii  caught  there,  {Cordylm),  [By  Cordyla 
am  meant  "^  tbe  fry  of  the  tunny  fiUi."  Plin. 
9,e.  15. — MartiaL  13,  ep.  I. 

CoBJ^  the  same  as  Proserpine,  [from  the 
Creek,    Mg*,   putUa."]      Festivals,   called 


Coreia^  were  instituted  to  her   honour   m 
Greece. 

CoEFisIUM,  the  capital  of  the  Peb'gni, 
three  miles  from  the  Aturnus,  which  falls  into 
the  Adriatic,  [now  Smito  Pdino.  U  was  (be 
capita]  of  tbe  Italian  allies  during  the  social 
war,  and  the  place  where  thtir  seuate  met.3 
Cos.  Civ.  1,  c.  16.— Liican.  2,  v.  478.— 5t7. 
5,  V.  522. 

CoawaA,  a  celebrated  woman  of  Tana- 
gra,  near  Thebes,  diiciple  to  Myrtis.  Her 
ftither*s  name  was  Arcb^odorua.  It  is  said 
that  she  obtained  five  times  a  poetical  prize, 
m  which  Pindar  was  her  competitor ;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  her  beauty  great- 
ly contributed  to  defeat  her  rivals.  She  had 
composed  50  books  of  epigrams  and  odes,  of 
which  only  some  few  verses  remain.  Pntpert. 
2,  el.  3.— Potts.  9,  c.  22 

C0EIVXV8,  ao  ancient  poet  in  tbe  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  on  which  be  wrote  a  poem. 
Homer,  as  some  suppose,  took  his  subject 
from  the  poem  of  Corinnus. 

CoRiiTTHVS,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece, 
now  called  Corito^  situated  on  the  middle  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  [The  isthmus  itself 
IS  now  called  H  xamtli,  being  6  modern 
(i'reek,  or  not  5  British  miles  in  breadth.] 
It  was  first  founded  by  Sisyphus  a  son  of  £0- 
lus,  A.  M.  2616,  and  received  its  name  from 
Corinthus  the  son  of  Pelops.  [Corinth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  Pelasgic  oriein,  and  to 
have  been  first  called  Ephyre.  In  the  lan- 
gruage  of  fable,  Ephyre  was  the  name  of  one* 
ot  the  daughters  of  doeanus,and  a  descendant 
oi  her's,  called  Corinthus,  gave  its  second 
appellation  to  the  city.  Before  the  Trojan 
war  it  was  ruled  by  Ai^ve  princes  from  My- 
cenae, and  after  the  termination  of  that  con- 
test, was  seised  by  tbe  Dorians.  The  govern- 
ment was  monarchical  until  779  B.  C.  when 
oflkers,  termed  Prytanes,  were  instituted. 
The  situation  of  Connth  was  admirably 
adapted  for  commerce.  It  lay  on  tbe  Corin- 
thian and  Saronic  gulphs,  and  hence  was 
called  Bimaro,  having  the  harbour  of  Le- 
chaeum  on  tbe  former,  and  that  of  Cenchres 
on  tbe  latter.  There  was  also  a  third,  but 
smaller,  harbour  on  the  Saronic  gulph,  called 
Schcenus.  Hence  the  isthmus  was  narrow- 
est, and  small  vessels  were  accustomed  to  be 
conveyed  across  on  machines.  In  this  place 
also  was  tbe  attempt  made  to  cut  a  canal 
through  from  sea  to  sea.  (vid.  Corinthi  isth- 
mus.) By  reason  of  its  favourable  position, 
Corinth  became  a  sUple  to  all  northern  and 
southern  Greece  for  wares  transported  by 
land-conveyance,  and  a  central  pomt  for  the 
trade  of  Asia,  Italy,  and  Ulyricum.  To  the 
Corinthians  is  also  to  be  ascribed  tbe  inven- 
tion of  triremeS)  or,  vessels  with  three  banks 
of  oars.  Their  power  by  sea,  however,  gra- 
dually yielded  to  that  of  Corcyra  and  Athens.] 
They  colonized  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  deliv- 
ered it  from  the  tjrranny  of  its  oppressors,  by 
tbe  mealis  of  Timoleon.  Corinth  was  totally 
destroyed  by  L.  Mummius,  the  Roman  consul, 
and  burnt  to  the  ground,  146  B.  C.  [The 
true  cause  of  its  destruction  was  its  having 
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joined  the  AcIhmlii  leegite«  idtbetigh  the  o»- 
teoBible  one  was  aa  insult  offered  to  the  Rohmb 
ambaascdora  by  the  inhabitaiits.]  The  riehes 
which  the  Romans  focmd  there  were  inwtonfe 
Daring  the  cmiflagratioii,  all  the  tt  tAls,  a?  i* 
said,  which  were  in  thecHy  melted  and  mixed 
togfether,  and  formed  that  raloable  composi 
tion  of  metals  which  hits  shkoe  t>een  known 
by  the  name  of  Corinlhium  Mt.  Thia,  how 
ever,  appears  improbable ;  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  artists  of  Ccrinth 
made  a  mixture  of  copper,  with  small  qoan-^ 
titles  of  gold  and  siWer,  am]  so  briUiant  Was 
thecomposition,  that  the  appellation  of  C»Hn'' 
Ihian  krau  afterwards  stamped  an  extraordi- 
nary 7alae  on  pieces  of  inferior  worth.  [Kla- 
proth  also  rejects  the  common  opinion  res- 
pecting the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  brass. 
He  seems  to  think,  and  addoces  the  authori- 
ty of  Pliny  in  his  favonr,  that  it  was  merely 
a  term  of  art,  and  applied  to  a  metallic  mix- 
ture in  high  estimation  among  the  Romans, 
and  though  of  a  superior  quality,  nearly  re- 
sembling nMrteAirleum.  This  last  was  compos- 
ed of  either  copper  and  zinc,  or  of  copper, 
tin,  and  lead,  the  former  of  a  pale  yeUow, 
the  latter  of  a  darker  colour  resembling  gold. 
The  miature  by  means  of  calamine  was  ren- 
dered tough  and  mklleable.]  There  was 
there  a  famous  temple  of  Venns  where  las- 
civious women  resorted,  and  M>ld  their  plea- 
sures so  dear,  that  many  of  their  lowers  w^re 
f educed  to  poverty ;  whence  tbe'provert)  of 

'^oneuivii  homini  cmUingit  adire  Corinthunu 

to  show  that  all  voluptuous  indulgences  are 
attended  with  much  expense.  J.  Cssar  plant- 
ed a  colony  at  Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  it  from  its  ruins,  and  restore  it  to  its  for- 
mer grandeur.  [It  is  mentioned  by  Phrtarch 
as  a  singular  coincidence  that  Coring  and 
Carthage  were  destroyed  the  same  year,  re- 
built and  re-peopled  at  the  same  time,  and 
both  by  the  same  individual,  Julius  Csesar. 
Corinth  after  this  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Achaia.]  The  war  which  has 
received  the  name  of  torinthian  war,  because 
the  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Corinth,  was  b«gun  B.  C.  395,  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  Corin 
thians,  and  Argives,  against  Lacedsmon.  Pi- 
sander  and  Agesilaus  distinguished  them- 
selves in  that  war ;  the  former,  on  the  Anit 
year  of  hostilities,  was  defeated  with  the  La- 
cedemonian fleet,  by  Conon,  near  Cnidm ; 
while  a  few  days  after  Agesilaus  slaughtered 
10,000  of  the  enemy.  The  most  fomous  bat- 
tles were  fought  at  Leoctra  and  Mantinea  : 
but  Agesilaus  refused  to  besiege  Corinth,  la- 
menting that  the  Greeks,  instead  of  destroy* 
ing  one  another,  did  not  turn  their  arms 
against  the  Persian  power.  Mttrtial,  9,  ep 
58. — Suelon.  Aug.  70.— IrW.  15,  c  38..wf7or. 
2,  c.  16.— Oeirf.  Met.  «,  v.  240.— Hbr«»/.  1, 
ep.  17,  V.  86.— PAin.  34,  c.  2.— Stof.  Theb,  7, 
y.  106.— Pous.  2,  0.  I,  <Ec.— 5/rtfft.  6,  to.— 
Homer,  tL  15.— Cie.  Tmc.  4,  c.  11.  tn  Vkrr. 
4,  c.  44.  4t  X,  D.  3.— An  actor  at  Rome. 
^^tifT.  8,  V.  197. 
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[CotttiTTHi  ttfTttJitva,  or,  Isthmus  of  Co- 
rulh,  betwtett  the  SaMMNM  StAoi  and  Co- 
rinthiacus  Sinus,  and  uniting  the  PelopotttMius 
to  the  necthernpttrttof  Oreeeeer  QHUUtPto- 
pHk,  ltisnowcaliadB0««iiiM<beibg6l»e. 
liera  Greeks  or  not  5  British  milee  ha  br«a4th. 
Nero  attempted  to  cut  it  through,  and  persist- 
edf  in  spite  of  the  idle  tales  propagated  by  tfae 
t«Qperstttief«to»  ttntii,  in  76  days,  he  had  oon- 
plet«d  4  tfttftia,  or  abent  a  tenth  part  ^  the 
whole  breadth.  He  is  said  to  have  et«pped  hi 
the  midst cf  the  work,  on  aeOMat  vf  sm  alarm 
ofdiiturbafieeiatRenM.  AoMrdittgt^  afters 
he  was  terrfied^  snd  indncfld  to  dtfbh*  ftofn 
the  repeirt  made  by  tdtne  Egyflian  Mtatht 
maticians^  who  pretettded  that  fk«  waters 
of  the  Ionian  Ma  were  higher  than  thae*  ef 
the  ifigean,  and  that  if  the  eomiidhiaftlltm 
were  out^  tile  isl«sid  of  .£giMM  attd  the  low 
lands  cfn  the  side  of  theifi|«M  m^  weald  ht 
overrflowed  ahd  destroyed.] 

[CoRiirrRiAocrft  Snrvs,  or  Otc^  e/  Leprni- 
te,  an  arm  of  the  sea«  mnaing  tn  between  the 
coast  of  Aehaia  and  Sydenia  t»  the  aMrth, 
and  that  ai  Phoeis,  Loe*^,  and  /SMUtt  to  the 
north.  The  Shras  CorintMftMe  ^>to\mily 
commettoedfhMii  the  mouth  <»rthe  Aeheleias 
oBtheotttftideof  thepromentoi^eeof  Rhiim 
and  AmtirrfaioiB,  and  emtMded  Inwardi.  It 
was  in  this  anterior  |mH  ef  the  gM  mad  6ot 
under  LtpmUt^  (tliea«eieiit  fVahpMttts,)  1h«t 
the  Ottoman  fleet  was  defeated  I7  that  of  tiM 
Christians  hi  1571.] 

CoM^iiimm,  the  tamatte  hf  C.  Ifttrtfcis, 
from  his  vitttory  mrw  CorfoM^  wheii^  §Mtm  it 
private  eeldler,  he  gained  the  mHi^lBath^- 
noun.  When  master  of  the  '^tasm^  b«  ae- 
oepted  as  the  only  reward,  the  mnmmt  of 
Coriolands,  a  hovse,  and  priMers,  lAd  bikaiio 
cievit  host,  te  wh«m  he  iiMMdlktely  gave  He 
lit>efty.  After  a  iMn^ber  of  ttitittry 
and  many  servioea  to  his  oonlktry,  he 
fused  the  consulship  by  the  people,  whet  Ma 
pears  had  Ihr  a  while  intlMioed  them  in  hie 
favour,  tins  raised  his  reteatflMtttt  and 
when  the  Romans  had  received  a  preaeac  of 
com  from  Galo  king  of  SicHy,  Coriela»M  i&* 
sisted  that  it  should  be  sold  Ibr  moCiey,  and 
not  be  given  gratis.  Upon  tiiis  the  lrih<iiti 
raised  the  people  against  him  f&r  hie  haapfW- 
dent  advice,  and  even  willed  him  to  be  pot 
to  death.  This  rigorous  seote&oe  «%sstti|>* 
ped  by  the  influence  of  the  senators^  afldCo- 
riolanos  submitted  to  a  triri.  He  waaha- 
nished  by  a  majority  of  Arse  tribes,  and  ho 
immediately  retired  among  the  Volsei,  t» 
Tnllns  Aofidius,  his  greatest  enemy,  from 
irhom  he  met  a  most  friendly  receptioB.  Ho 
advised  him  to  make  War  against  Rome,  attd 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Velsoi  a»  geoo« 
tal.  The  approach  of  CoridaAui  greitly 
tlarmedthe  Romans,  who  sent  hiai  several  . 
embassies  to  reoooeilehim  to  his  cooouy, 
and  to  solieit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  aH 
proposals,  apd  bade  them  prepare  fyt  war- 
He  pitched  hfs  camp  only  at  the  distaace  Of 
five  miles  from  the  city;  and  hit  equity 
agawst  his  ootntry  would  have  bono  ktaU 
had  not  his  mother  Vohnmla  «0d  hia  wifis 
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\er«^lia  be«D  prerailMl  apon  bj^^be  Roman 
matrons  to  go  mid  mppeas*  bis  re8«ntiD«nt 
The  meetio^  of  CoriolantM  with  hifl  family 
ytr^s  tender  and  aficcting.  He  remained  Ion? 
xorable;  bat  at  last  tbe  tears  and  entrea 
tes  of  a  mother  and  a  wife  prevailed  over 
e  stem  and  obstinate  resolations  of  an  ene 
ly,  and  Coriolaoos  marched  tbe  Volsci  Irom 
«  Qef|:hhoarhood  ef  Rome.  To  show  their 
of  Volumnia'd  merit  and  patriotism,  the 
mans  dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  For- 
The  behavioarof  Coriolanns,  bow- 
er, displeased  the  Volsci.  He  was  sum- 
~  to  appear  bufore  the  people  of  Anti 
bat  the  olamonrs  which  his  enemies 
were  so*  prevalent,  that  he  was  mur- 
on  tbe  plaoe  appointed  for  his  trial, 
488.  His  body  was  llonoured  with  a 
[pitficent  fnnerai  by  tbe  Volsci,  and  the 
matrons  pot  on  mourning^  for  his  loss. 
le  hiftoriaDS  say  that  he  died  in  exile,  in 
n  advanced  okl  afc.    Phti.  in  et/dw — Flor. 

CoRi6T.t  ttnd  CoRiOLLA,  a  town  of  Latiam, 
on  tbe  borders  of  tbe  Volsci,  taken  by  (he 
Rosaaa  under  C.  Marias,  called  from  thence 
Coriotnnos.  PHn.  3,  c.  S.^PluL'—Liv.  % 
c33. 

CoAJrxLJA  x^x,  de  JtidtcHs^  enacted  A  U. 
C.  670,  foj  L.  Com.  Sylla.  It  ordained  that 
tbe  prator  shoold  always  observe  the  same 
iawriable  method  in  judicial  proceeding^, 
and  that  the  proeeas  should  not  depend  upon 
jiis  wflL"— Another,  de  SumptihtSf  by  the 
sasMu  Ik  liniled  t^  expenses  which  g;ene- 
rally  attc9»ded  fanerals.— -Another,  de  Re- 
Hgimnz^  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  677.  It  restor- 
ed to  the  ceXiag^  of  priests  the  privilege  of 
ijtwHWf''»y  the  priests,  wbich,  by  the  Domitian 
ksr,  had  been  Iodised  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.— Anotber,  de  Mtmicipm,  by  the 
ima  %  [that  tbe  free  towns  which  bad  sided 
srith  Mnrins  should  be  deprived  of  their 
baods  mod  tbe  rigbt  of  citizens ;  the  last  of 
which  Cieero  says  could  not  be  done.    Pro 

Dtnm.  30. — Gaesfi.33.] Aoother,(fe  Magis- 

"ratSbui^  by  tbe  same ;  which  gave  the  pow- 
ET  of  benring  faonoors  and  being  promoted 
i>erore  the  1^1  age,  to  those  who  had  fol- 
iofwwd  the  interest  c>f  Sylla,  while  the  sons 
issd  p^rtirant  of  bis  ea«nies,  who  bad  been 
jiroaerfbed,  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 

■*'ii'*-*g  lew  any  office  of  tbe  state. Ano- 

her,  StMagiHraHbmt  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C 
VT%,  It  ordsdiied  that  no  person  should  ex- 
the  same  office  within  ten  years  dis- 
or  be  invested  with  two  different  ma- 
lea  hi  one  year;  [and  that  no  one 
hfomhi  be  protor  belbre  being  quasstor,  nor 
Aosol  belbre  bmng  pr»tor.]^— -Another,  de 
Wmgwa^rmitm^hy  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  678.  It 
liitje— d  the  tribonet  of  tbe  privilege  of  mak- 
■g^  Imws^  hrtederuig,  holding  assemblies, and 
nppenls.  Att  such  as  bad  been  tri- 
hmnpable  of  holding  any  other 

the  itnte  by  that  law. Another, 

by  tbe  same,  A.  U.  C.  670.    it 

xt  tieaedn  to  tend  an  army  outof  a  pro- 

m  a  war  without  orders, to 


influence  the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ransom  a 
captive  general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the 
leaders  of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  tbe  ab- 
sence of  a  Roman  citizen,  to  a  foreign  court 
without  previous  leave.  Tbe  punishment 
was  aqua  &  tgiiia  tnreriftWto.-—— Another, 
by  the  same,  which  gave  (he  power  to  a  man 
accused  of  murder,  either  by  poison,  weapons, 
or  false  accusations,  and  the  setting  fire  te 
buildings,  to  choose  whether  the  jury  that 
tried  him  should  give  their  verdict  elam  or 
palam  by  ballots.^— -Another,  by  the  same, 
which  made  it  aqua  Sc  ignis  interdietto  to 
such  a?  were  guilty  of  forgery,  concealing 
and  altering  of  wills,  corruptions,  fahe  accu- 
sations, and  the  debasing  or  counterfeiting  of 
the  public  coin ;  all  such  as  were  accessary 
te  this  offence  were  deemed  as  guilty  as  the 

offender. Another,  de  peeuniia  rtjittundit^ 

by  which  a  man  convicted  of  peculation  or 
extortion  in  the  provinces,  was  condemned 
to  suffer  the  aqucR  ^  ignis  interdietto.-'^^ 
Another  by  the  same,  which  gafe  the  power 
to  such  as  were  sent  into  the  provinces  with 
any  government,  of  retaining  their  command 
and  appointment,  without  a  renewal  of  it  by 
the  senate,  as  was  before  obserA'ed.— ^Ano- 
ther by  the  same,  which  ordnined  that  the 
!ands  of  proscribed  persons  should  be  common, 
especially  those  about  Volaterrse  and  Fesulss 
in  Etruria,  which  Sylla  divided  among  his 
"oldiers. Another  by  C.  Cornelius,  tri- 
bune of  tbe  people,  A.  U.  C.  686 ;  which  or- 
dained that  no  person  should  be  exempted 
from  any  law,  according  to  the  general  cus- 
tom, unless  200  senators  were  present  in  the 
senate ;  and  no  person  thus  exempted,  could 
hinder  the  bill  of  his  exemption  from  being 
carried  to  the  people  for  their  concurrence. 

Another  by  Nasica,  A.  U.  C.  588,  to 

make  war  against  Perseus,  son  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper 
satisfaction  to  the  Roman  people. 
.  CoRNxr.iA,  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was 
the  first  wife  ot  J.  Cesar.  She  became  mo- 
ther of  Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  was  so  affec- 
tionately loved  by  her  husband,  that  at  her 
death  he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over 

her  body.    Phtt.  in  Cas. A  daughter  of 

Metellus  Scipio,  who  married  Pompey,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  P.  ^Crassus.  She 
has  been  praised  for  her  great  virtues.  When 
her  husband  left  her  in  the  bay  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  go  on  shore  in  a  small  boat,  she  saw 
him  stabbed  by  Achillas,  and  heard  his  dying 
groans  without  the  possibility  of  aiding;  him. 
She  attributed  all  bis  misfortunes  to  his  con- 
nection with  her.     Plut.  in  Pomp. A 

daughter  of  Scipie  Afncanut,  who  married 
Sempronins  Gracchus,  and  was  mother  of 
Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus.  She  was  courts 
ed  by  a  king ;  but  she  preferred  being  the 
wife  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a  monarch. 
Her  vbtues  have  been  deservedly  commend- 
ed, as  well  as  tbe  wholesome  principles  she 
inculcated  in  her  two  sons.  When  a  Campa- 
ifian  lady  made  onee  a  show  of  her  jewels  at 
Cornelia's  house,  and  entreated  her  tofovour 
her  with  a  sight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  pro* 
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duoed  hM  two  tout,  nying,  theie  are  the  only 
jewels  of  which  I  can  boait.  [She  is  said  to 
have  reproached  her  sons  in  their  7611th,  that 
they  had  not  rendered  her  illostrioos  as  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Gracchi ;  and  after  their  untime- 
ly death,  she  replied  to  one  who  would  hare 
condoled  with  her  on  their  account,  ''  that 
the  woman  who  had  i^veo  birth  to  the  Grac- 
chi could  not  be  deemed  unfortunate.'*  After 
her  decease,  the  Romans  erected  a  statue  to 
her  memory,  with  this  inscnption,  •*  To  Cor- 
nelia, mother  of  the  Gracchi."  ]  Some  of  her 
epiities  are  preserved.  Plui.  in  Qraeek,^ 
Jw.  6,  V.  167.— FoZ.  Max,  4,  c.  4.— Ctc.  in 

Brxa.  68,  de  EL  Or.  68. A  vesUl  virgin, 

buried  alive  in  Domitian*s  age,  as  guilty  of 
incontinence.    SueUm.  in  Dom, 

CoRVSLii,  an  illustrious  (amily  at  Rome, 
of  whom  the  most  distinguished  were,  Cains 
Cornelius,  a  soothsayer  of  Padua,  who  fore* 
told  the  beginning  and  issue  of  the  battle  ci 
Pharsalia. Ccssus,a  miliUry  tribune  dur- 
ing the  time  that  there  were  no  consuls  in 
the  republic  He  o(fored  to  Jupiter  the 
spoils  called  Optmo,  [after  having  slain  Lar 
Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes,  A.  U.  C. 

318.]    IA».  4,  c.  19. Balbus,  a  man  of 

Gades,  intimate  with  Cicero,  whom  he  ably 
defended  when  accused. Gallus,  an  ele- 
giac poet.  vtd.  Gallos.— C.  Nepos,  an  his- 
torian, vttf.  Neposv— -Morula,  a  consul,  sent 
against  the  Boii  in  GauL  He  killed  1400  of 
them.  His  grandson  followed  the  interest  of 
Sylla ;  and  when  M»riu8  entered  the  city,  he 
killed  himseU;  by  opening  his  veins.— ^-Seve- 
rus,  an  epic  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of 
great  genius.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  mount 
£tna,  and  on  the  death  of  Cicero.    Qutn/t/. 

10,  V.  U Aur.  Celsus,  wrote  eight  books  on 

medicine,  still  extant,  and  highly  valued. 

Cn-andPubLSoipio.  vid.  Scipio Lw.^ 

C.  JSf^ep.  &c. 

CoajficuLim,  a  town  of  Latinm. 
Hal. 

CoiuriFicivs,  a  poet  and  general  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus, 
ka.  His  sister  Coniificia,  was  also  blessed 
wth  a  poetical  genius.  PltU.  in  JBrut.— »A 
friend  of  Cicero,  and  his  colleague  in  the  of- 
fice of  augur. 

CosvIoxR,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

CoRirvTUi,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa, 
preceptor  to  Persius  the  satirist  He  wrote 
some  treatises  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 
Pert.  6,  V.  36.--— A  Roman  saved  from  the 

Srosoription  of  Mariut,  by  his  servants,  who 
ung  up  a  dead  man  in  hu  room,  and  said  it 
was  their  master.    Plui.  in  Mario. 

CoROEBVS,  a  Phrygian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anaximena.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  with  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded 
with  tbe  hiaid  of  Cassandra  for  his  services. 
Cassandra  advised  him  in  vain  to  retire  from 
the  war.  He  was  killed  by  Peneleos.  Pout.  10, 
e.l?7,— Fiiv.  JEn,  8,  v.  341,  ^— Acourier 
ti  EUm,  kiUAd  by  Neoptdemus.  He  obtain* 
ed  a.  prise  at  Olympi^^B.  C.  776;  [On 
irttditime  thtregnlardilltsof  the  Olympiads 
ftlO 


begin,    rid.  Olympias.]  Pmu.  6,  c.  8.^ A 

hero  of  Argolis,  who  killed  a  serpeBicalkd 
PoBue,  sent  by  Apollo  to  avenge  Argoa,  and 
l^aced  by  some  authors  in  the  numbar  of  the 
furies.  His  country  wasaiBioted  witkthe 
piagtte,and  he  consulted  the  oradeof  Ddpfei, 
which  commanded  him  to  build  a  teflspb, 
where  a  tripod,  which  was  given  him,  sho^ 
foil  from  his  hand.    Pant.  1,  v.  43. 

['CoBAHS,  a  city  of  Messenia,  00  Um  wes- 
tern shore  of  the  Sinus  Messeniaoue.  It  is 
now  Coron,  and  the  gulf  is  called  nUtt  it, 
the  Oulf  0f  Cortn.  Kts  original  naae  wis 
(Epeia  ;  but  £pimelides  leading  a  osloiiy  Is 
it  from  Coronea  in  Bceotia,  changed  iU  nose 
to  Corone,  alter  his  native  town«  The  har- 
bour of  this  city  was  called  *' the  p»rt  of  the 
Aohssans.'*]     • 

CoRovBA,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  whoro,  m  ths 
first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war,  Ajrasilam 
defeated  the  allied  forces  of  Athens,  Tbebes, 
Corinth  and  Argos,  B.  C.  394.  [It  was  si- 
tuate to  the  south-east  of  CherooM,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Cepbissus,  and  not  lar  to  the 
south-west  of  the  temple  of  Minervm  Itenii, 
where  the  states  of  Bcsotia  were  suKMloBed 
to  assemble.]  C.  A^.  tn  Aget, — Pmm.  9, 
c  84. — Diod.  i%-^A  town  of  Cyproe 
of  Phthiotis. 

CoROvis,  a  daughter  of  Phlegias^  loTodby 
Apdlo.  She  became  pregnant  by  her  Idtctj 
who  killed  her  on  accooat  of  her  oriauml 
partiality  to  Ischys  the  Thessalian.  Acoenl- 
ing  to  some,  Diana  killed  her,  for  har  ini- 
d^ity  to  her  brother^  and  Mercury  Mnred 
the  child  from  her  womb  as  she  wae  an  the 
burning  {nle.  Others  say,  thai  she  brw^ 
forth  her  son,  and  ezpoeed  him  near  JCpidaa* 
rus  to  avoid  her  fiiAher's  reiiPtmeat ;  aaA 
they  farther  mention,  that  ApoUo  had  eel  s 
crow  t6  watch  her  behaviour.  The  child  w« 
preserved,  and  called  JEsoalapaB;  and  the 
mother,  aider  death,  received  divine  hcaoao, 
and  had  a  statue  at  Sicyoo,  in  her  soo^  tem- 
ple, which  was  never  exposed  to  pablie  view. 

Pout.  2,  c.  «6. The  daoghter  of  Coro- 

nssus,  king  of  Phocis,  changed  iaio  a  crow 
by  Minerva,  when  flying  before  Neptaae. 
Omd.  Met.  2,  v.  643. 

C0R8I,  a  people  [who  inhabited  the  north- 
em  part]  of  Sardinia,  desoended  firom  the 
Corsicans. 

Corsica,  an  idand  of  the  Meditonraaen, 
nailed  by  the  Greeks  K^e'K.  Its  inhahimis 
were  styled  by  the  same  people  k4c»sh,  by 
the  Latins,  Corsi.  The  aneieat  wiitacs  re- 
present it  as  monntainoos,  woodf*  and  weO 
cultivated  only  along  the  eastern  ooasl,  whers 
the  Romans  had  settlements.  Ite  antanl 
products  weroTesin,  honey,  and  was.  The 
honey,  however,  had  a  hitler  tasle,  ta  conse- 
quence of  the  bees  deriviog  it  from  the  ye« 
trees  with  which  the  island  abooadad.  Ths 
inhabitants  were  a.  rade  raoa  of  aMnntaia- 
eers,  indebted  for  their  subeistenoe  amce  te 
the  produce  of  their  flocks  than  to  the  eotti* 
vatioQ  of  the  sofl.  Seneca,  who  was  boaislMi 
to  this  island  in  the  .reign  of  CUodiBs,  dnta 
a  very  mfovourable  picture  of  the  island  sod 
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it!  inbabituits ;  dncribio^  the  former  as 
rocky « unprodoctiTe,  and  unhealthy,  and  the 
)att«r  as  the  worrt  of  barbariani.  He  writes, 
however,  wider  the  influence  of  prejudiced 
feelinjn,  and  masjr  anowaoces  most  be  made. 
The  Corti  appear  to  have  derived  their  ori- 
grin  from  L^onan  and  Iberian  (called  by  Se- 
Deoa,  Spaniku)  tribea.  Eustathius  says  that 
a  L^orian  lemaU,  named  Corsa,  having 
par«Md  in  a  small  boat  a  boll  which  had  ta- 
keo  to  the  water, accidentally  discovered  the 
island,  which  her  countrymen  named  after 
her.  The  Ptiocsana,  on  retirins  from  Asia, 
seitlad  here  for  a  time,  and  founded  the  city 
Aleria,  but  were  driven  out  finally  by  the 
Tyrrbaaiane  and  Carthagiinians.  The  Ro- 
mans look  the  island  from  this  latter  people 
B.  C.  831,  and  subsequently  two  colonies 
were  sent  to  it;  one  by  Bfariuf,  whioh  found- 
ed Mariana,  and  another  bySylla,  which  set 
tied  €0  the  site  of  Aleria.  Mantinorum  Op- 
pidui,  in  the  same  island,  is  now  Bastia; 
and  Urciniam,  Ajmteio^  the  birth-place  of 
Napoleon.  Senee.  de  Com.  c.  6,  B.^Ettstaih. 
mi  DiMn}f9,  t.  AS^-^Vxrg.  Eel.  9,  v.  30.] 

Comadrm,  [a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
river  Matca.  I^Anville  places  it  at  the  con 
fiueneeefthe  Masca  and  Euphrates.  The 
Masca,  according  to  Xenophon,  fle  we«  I  around 
the  ci^  in  a  eireolar  course.  Mannert  sup- 
poses it  to  have  bean  nothing  more  than  aca- 
aal  cat  from  the  Euphrates,  vid.  Masca, 
where  notice  is  taken  of  an  error  in  D'An 
vine's  chart.    Xol  Anah.  1.  6.] 

CeftnOKA,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Carthage 

C6»t6wa,  [a  town  of  Etruria,  a  short 
dhtanoe  north-west  of  the  Lacus  Thrasyme 
las.  It  is  tboi^t  to  have  been  built  on  the 
rains  of  an  ancient  town  called  Cory  thus.  It 
isealfed  by  this  name  in  Virgil.  From  the 
riaaarity  of  names,  it  has  been  supposed  to 
•we  Hi  origin  to  Corythus  the  father  of  Dar- 
Aiuni.  Others  deduce  the  name  from  the 
finiiai<ani)e  of  Dardanus  having  lost  his 
hefantt  (K«cir>  there  in  fighting.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  pronoanoed  by  Heyne  to  be  mere 
fiiblai.  (vtf.  H^.  Exeurt.  6,  ad  JEn.  3.) 
Pefliaiis  the  opinion  most  entitled  to  credit  is 
that  of  Mannert,  wbo  makes  the  place  to  have 
besn  of  Pdasgie  origin.  This,  in  fact,  is 
itrongly  eorroborated  l>y  the  massy  remains 
of  the  ancienC  walK  evidently  of  Pelasgic 
jtrMtme.  The  ordinal  name  of  the  place, 
sceardiai^  to  the  same  learned  writer,  was 
Crolen,  tabeetfoently  altered  l>y  the  Romans 
to  Cartoon.  Herodotos  informs  us  that  even 
itt  hk  time  the  Pelasgic  language  prevailed 
hsfe;  he  writes  the  name,  however,  errone 
om^,  Crestott.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
who  aaoCes  the  passage,  rectifies  the  error. 
Bml  1,  SS^tHimyt.  Hal  1,  p.  «3.]r-Lt». 
9,  e.  91,1.  ft,  e.  4. 

CoBvnrot,  a  name  given  to  M.  Valerius, 
frsm  a  erete,  which  assisted  him  when  he 

vasighthig  agauMt  a  Gaul. Messala,  an 

iisMvC  orator  in  the  Augustan  age,  distin- 
gWM  for  integrity  and  patriotism,  yet  ridi- 
coMlfar  kis  freqoent  quotations  of  Greek  in 
^m  eratioos.    In  his  old  age,  he  became  so 


forgetful  as  not  even  to  remem)>er  his  own 
name. 

T.  CoRVircIvvs,  the  first  plebeian  who 
was  made  high-priest  at  Rome.— —The  la- 
mily  of  the  Conmeani  was  famous  for  the 
number  of  great  men  which  it  supplied  for 
the  service  and  honour  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic.    CiC'  pro  Domo. 

CoROB,  a  river  of  Arabia,  falling  into  the 
Red  Sea.    HerodoL  3,  c.  9. 

CoRTBAirrBS,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  called 
also  GallL  In  the  celebration  of  their  festi- 
vals, they  beat  their  cymbals,  and  behaved  as 
if  delirious.  They  first  inhabited  on  mount 
Ida,  and  from  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and 
secretly  brought  up  Jupiter.  Some  suppose 
that  they  receive  their  name  from  Corybas 
son  of  Jasus  and  Cybele,  who  first  introduced 
the  rights  of  his  mother  into  Phrygia.  There 
was  a  festival  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  called 
Cor^bantiea,  in  commemoration  of  the  Cory- 
baotes,  who  there  educated  Jupiter.  [Some 
derive  the  name  from  their  moving  along  in  a 
kind  of  dance,  and  tossing  the  head  to  and  fro, 
(<t^ofoz9fvi^cf*rM.c0MU9.)'\  Poitt.  8,  o.  37. 
—-Diod.  5.— JJorol.  J,  od.  16.— fVg.  JEn.  9, 
V.  617, 1.  10,  V.  «50. 

CoRirBA8,a  son  of  Jasus  and  Cybele.  Dxod. 
5. 

[CoRYcIuM  AiTTRVM,  a  cavo  or  grotto  on 
Mount  Parnassus,  about  66«tadia  from  Del- 
phi, on  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  The  nymphs 
of  this  grotto  were  called  Corycides,  a  name 
which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Muses. 
Ovid.  Met.  I,  V.  320.] 

Cory CV8,  [a  town  of  Cilida  Campestris, 
on  the  coast,  south-east  of  Seleucia  Trachea. 
Strabo  merely  terms  it  a  promontory.  In  its 
vicinity  was  produced  the  best  saffron  of  an- 
tiquity. The  famous  Corycian  cave  (difiTe- 
rent  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,)  was  also  situated  near  it, in  the  same 
valley  which  produced  the  saffron,  about  20 
stadia  north  of  the  town.  This  cave,  accord- 
ing to  the  poets,  was  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
strous Titan  Typhon.]  Horat.  %  Sat.  4,  v.  68. 
^Luean.  9,  v.  809. — PHn.  6,  c.  «7. — Cie.  ad 
Fam.  12,  ep.  13. — Slrab.  14.— [A  promon- 
tory of  Ionia,  south-east  of  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Chios,  now  Cape  Cure:  It  was  a  fa- 
mous place  of  retreat  for  robbers. A  town  of 

Lycia,  south  of  Phaselis,  on  the  eastern  coast.} 

CortmbIvbr,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
his  wearing  a  crown  of  eorymbit  certaitf  ber- 
ries that  grow  on  the  ivy.  Orid.  1.  Fatt.  v. 
393. 

CoRTiriTA  and  Cortitstbs,  a  fomous 
robber,  son  of  Vulcan,  killed  by  Theseus. 
Plut.  in  Tket. 

Cortpbasium,  |a  promontory  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Messenia,  north  of  Methone,  now 
Cape  Zonehio.  There  was  a  town  ef  the 
same  name  on  it,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Pylos  retired  after  their  town  was  destroy- 
ed.]    Paut.  4,  c.  36. 

CoRTTirs,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father  to  Ja- 
sins.  Ivid.  Cortona.]  Ftrg,  JEn.  3,  v.  170, 
I.  7,  V.  209.— 5it  6,  V.  123, 1.  4,  v.  721. 

Cos,  [an  island  of  the  iEgean.  one  of  the 
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Sportdes,  west  of  the  promontory  of  Doris. 
Its  more  ancient  names  were  Merope,  Cea, 
Nymphaat  and  Ca/is.  It  is  now  called  Stan- 
Co,  Its  chief  city  was  Astypalaea.  From 
this  island  came  both  the  substance  and  name 
of  the  whet-stooe  (pot.)  It  produced  Hip- 
pocrates, Apelles,  Sisyphus,  and  others.  The 
island  was  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  a 
species  of  transparent  silk  stuff,  ag;ainst  the 
use  of  which  by  the  Romans  Juvenal  in  par- 
ticular so  strongly  inveighs.] 

CoBA  and  Cos8A,or  CosJB,a  townof  Etru- 
ria,  [near  the  coa^t,  on  the  promoDtory  of 
Mount  Argentariui,  north-we«t  of  Centum 
Cellse.]  Firg-  JEn.  10,  v.  168.— Ltr.  22,  c. 
11.— Cie.  9,  AtL  6.—C<M.  B.  C.  1,  c.34. 

CossBA,  [vid,  Cussaei.] 

Cossns^  a  surname  given  to  the  family  of 

the  Cornelii. A   Romun,  who  killed  Vo- 

lumnius,  king  of  Veii,  and  obtained  the  Spo- 
lim  Opima,  A.  U.  C.  318.  Firg.^n,  6,  v.  841 . 

CoB^VTii,  a  family  at  Rome,  of  which  Ces- 
sutia,  C8Bsar*8.wife,was  descended.  Suet,  in 
Cos.  1.-— One  of  the  family  wa^  distinguish- 
ed as  an  architect  about  200  B.  C  He  first 
introduced  into  Italy  the  more  perfect  models 
of  Greece. 

CoTss  and  CoTTBs,  a  promontory  of  Mau- 
ritania. 

CoTHow,  a  small  island  near  the  citidal  of 
Carthage,  with  a  conVenient  bay,  which  serv- 
ed for  a  dock-yard.  [The  term  signifies  an 
artificial  port  or  harboui,  and  was  pronounc- 
ed by  the  Carthaginians  ''Kathum*'  or  ^*Ka- 
thorn."]  Serviut  in  Virg,  Mn,  I,  r.  431  — 
DuNf.3. 

CoTlBO,  a  king  of  the  Daci  whose  army  in- 
vaded Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Corn. 
Lentulas,the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  It  is 
said  that  Augustus  solicited  hit  daughter  in 
marriage.  Sutt,  in  Aug,  ^'■^Horat,  3,  od. 
8,  T.  18. 

CoTTA  M.  AuRBLiVB,  a  Roman  who  op- 
poied  Marius.  He  wascoosul  with  LucuUus ; 
and  when  in  Asia  he  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
land,  by  Mithridates.  He  was  sumamed 
PoitUitu$t  because  he  took  Heraclea  of  Pon- 

tos  by  treachery.    Plul,  in  LueuU An 

orator*  greatly  commended  by  Cieero  de  Orai. 

CoTTiJB  ALPxa,  [now  Jliont  St,  Oenevre, 
generally,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to 
be  the  place  where  Annibal  crossed  into  Ita- 
ly, eu^  Alpes.  They  took  their  name  from 
Cottius,  a  Gallic  prince,  established  in  his 
dominions  by  Augu  tus,  when  he  subdued  the 
nations  of  the  Alps.] 

CoTTUB,  a  ffiant,  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
who  had  100  hands  and  50  heads.  Hetiod. 
Thcog,  V.  147. 

Cot YAUM,  [a  town  of  Phrygio,  south  of 
Dorylssum,  on  the  Thymbris,  a  branch  of  the 
Sangnrius.    It  is  now  Kutiaeh.] 

CoTTLJBVB.  a  iurname  of  iE^culapius, 
worshipped  on  the  borders  of  the  £o  rotas. 
His  temple  was  raited  by  Hercules.  Patu. 
3,  c.  19. 

CoTTS,  king  of  Thraoe,  who  divided  the 
kingdom  with  hia  uncle,  by  whom  he  was 
killed.  It  is  the  tame  to  whom  Ovid  writes 
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from  his  banishment.   Taeii.  2,  wfim.  #4.— 

Ovid.  2,  de  Pont,  «/n  9. A  king  of  Arme* 

nia  Minor,  who  fought  against  Miihridate*, 
in  the  age  of  Claudius.  Tacit,  Ann.  1 1  and  13. 

CoTTTTo,  the  goddess  of  all  debmocherr, 
whose  festivals,  cidled  Cotyitia^  were  cek- 
brated  by  the  Athenians,  Corinthiaoa,  Thfs- 
cians,  &c.  during  the  night.  Her  prieiii 
were  called  Baptie,  and  nothing  but  de- 
bauchery and  wantonness  prevailed  at  the 
celebration.  A  festival  of  the  saoe  name 
was  observed  in  Sicily,'wbere  the  Totaries 
of  the  goddess  carried  about  boa|;hs  boo; 
with  cakea  and  fruit,  which  it  wee  lawfal 
for  any  person  to  pluck  off.  It  was  a  capital 
punishment  to  reveal  whatever  was  seen  or 
done  at  these  sacred  festivals,  and  it  coel  Ea- 
polis  his  lite  for  an  unseasonable  rcdectioa 
upon  them.  The  goddess  Cotytto  la  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Ceres. 
Horat.  epod.  17,  v.  58.— /tcv.  2,  T.  91. 

Crigus,  [a  chain  of  woody  mounteiaa,  sa- 
cred to  Diana, runningalong  the  eaatem  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Glaucus.  The  £ibalous  monster 
Chimsra,  said  to  have  been  sabdoed  by  Bel- 
lerophon,  was  a  volcano  in  this  ridge,  which 
he  cultivated]  Ovid.  Met,  9,  t.  645.— i2»- 
rat,  \.od  21. 

CranAi,  a  surname  of  the  Athenians,  from 
their  king  Cranaus.    Uerodol.  8,  c  44. 

CrarAus,  the  second  kmg  of  Athena,  who 
succeeded  Cecrops,  and  reined  oiae  years, 

B,  C.  1497.    Pout.  1,  c.  t A  cUj  of  Ca- 

rio.    Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Cranon  and  Craitvov,  a  town  of  Thes- 
sal  J,  [on  the  river  Onchestus,  south-eaat  of 
Pharsaius,]  where  Antipater  and  Cralems 
defeated  th«*  Athenians  after  Alexander's 
death.     Liv  26,  c  10, 1  42,  c.  64. 

Cravtor,  a  philosopher  oi  Soli,  among  the 
pupils  of  Plato,  B.  Q,  310.  [He  was  the 
first  who  wrote  comroentariet  «>n  the  works 
of  Plato.  He  was  highly  celebrated  Cor  the 
purity  of  his  moral  doctrine,  af  may  be  ia- 
ierred  from  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  an- 
cients, especially  by  Cicero,  apoa  bis  dis- 
course ^on  grief.''  Horace  also  (JEp.  1, 2, 
V.  3,)  alludes  to  his  high  reputation  ae  a  mo- 
ral iostructor.]    Diog, 

Crassub,  a  grandfether  of  Cramu  the 

Rich,  who  never  laughed.  Pltn,  7,  o.  19. 

Publ.  Licinius,  a  B^an  high*prieat,  about 
130  years  B.  C.  who  went  into  Aaim.  with  aa 
army  against  Aristenicos,  where  he  waa  kill- 
ed, and  buried  at  Smyrna. M.  Licioins,  a 

celebrated  Roman,  sumamed  /{seA,  on  ae- 
count  of  his  opulence.  At  first  he  wraa  Terj 
circumscribed  in  his  circomttaaoea ;  bet,  by 
educating  slaves  and  selling  them  at  a  high 
price,  he  soon  enriched  himself.  Tba  cruel- 
ties of  Ciniia  obliged  him  to  leave  Rome; 
Hod  he  retired  to  Spain,  where  he  renaaioed 
concealed  for  eight  months.  Afier  Cnma^l 
deatti  he  pasted  into  Africa,  and  Ibeaoa  te 
Italy,  where  he  served  Sylla,  and  ingratiateii 
himself  in  his  favour.  When  the  g^diaton, 
with  Sparticus  at  their  head,  had  spread  aa 
universal  alarm  in  Italy,  and  defesUed  eooe 
of  the  Roman  generals,  Cras^o*  was  wn\ 
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agaiDsl  tbem.  A  battle  was  foug^ht,  in  which 
Crassus  slaaffhtered  12,000  of  the  slaves,  and 
by  this  decisive  blow,  he  soon  put  an  end  to 
tl^  war,  and  was  honoMred  with  an  ovatio  at 
his  returh.  He  was  soon  after  made  consul 
with  Pompcy :  and  in  this  high  office  he  dis 
plajed  his  opalenue,  bj  entertaining  the  po- 
pulace at  10,000  tables.  He  was  afterwards 
canaor,  and  formed  the  first  triumvirate  with 
Pompey  and  Caesar.  As  bis  love  of  riches  wa: 
more  predomiuaut  than  that  of  glory,  Crassii: 
never  imitated  the  ambitious  conduct  of  his 
eolleagaet,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  province 
of  Syria,  which  seemed  to  promise  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  wealth.  With  hopes  of  en 
lairing liis  poesesdons,  he  set  off  from  Rome, 
though  the  omens  proved  unfavourable,  and 
every  thin^  seemed  to  threaten  his  ruin.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  forgetful  of  the 
rich  cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  he  has- 
tened to  make  himseU*  master  of  Partbia, 
He  wa4  betrayed  in  his  march  by  the  delay 
of  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  aiid  the  per 
fidy  of  Afiamnes.  He  was  met  [near  Char- 
ne]  by  Sorena,  the  general  of  the  forces  of 
Otodes,  king  of  Partbia,  and  a  battle  was 
fooght,  in  which  20,000  Romans  were  killed 
mud  10^000  taken  prisoners.  The  darkness  of 
tile  night  favoured  the  escape  of  the  rest,  and 
Crasas,  Ibrced  by  the  mutiny  and  turbulence 
of  hii  sol  liers,  and  the  treachery  of  his  guides. 
troited  himself  to  the  general  of  the  enemy, 
CO  pretence  of  proposing  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, and  be  was  put  to  death  B.  C.  63. 
Mta  head  was  cut  ofi^  and  sent  to  Orode>, 
vho  poured  meltedgold  down  his  throat.  The 
finnnaM  with  which  Crassus  received  the 
news  of  his  son^  death,  who  perished  in  that 
expedition,  has  been  deservedly  commend- 
ed ;  aod  the  words  that  he  uttered  when  he 
sarreDdered  himseli  into  the  b^nds  of  Sure- 
aa,  eqaaily  claim  our  admiration.  He  was 
woat  often  to  say,  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
acooonted  rich  if  he  could  not  maintain  an 
anay.  Though  be  has  been  called  avari- 
cioas,  yet  he  showed  himself  always  ready 
to  lend  money  to  his  friends  without  inte- 
rest. .  He  was  fond  of  philosophy,  and  bis 
knowledge  of  history  was  great  and  extensive. 
PhUmreh,  has  written  his  life.  Flor.  3,  c.  1 1 . 
—— Poblius,  the  son  of  the  rich  Crassus, 
went  into  Partbia  with  his  father.  When  he 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
withotft  any  hope  of  escape,  he  ordered  one 
ofhisBieiitoruahimihrough.  His  head  was 
cat  ofi^  andsbown  with  insolence  to  his  father 

\fj  the  Partbiaas.    PltU.  in  Crau L.  Li- 

cimua,  a  Roman  orator,  commended  by  Cice< 
ro,  and  introduced  in  his  book  de  Oratore  as 
the  pnocipal  speaker.— —A  son  of  Crassus 
the  rieh,  killed  in  the  civil  wars  after  Ce- 
sar's death. 

Cratsr,  [or.  Sinus  Crater,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Gulf  of  JiapUt^  given  to  it  from 
its  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  large  bowl  or 
mixer,  («c«tii{.)  It  is  about  12  miles  in  dia- 
meter.] 

Caa/riavg,  one  of  Alexander's  generals. 
He  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  bis  lite 


rary  fame,  as  well  as  by  his  valour  in  the  field, 
and  wrote  the  history  ol  Alexander's  life.  He 
was  greatly  re'^pected  and  loved  by  the  Mace- 
donian soldiers,  and  Alexander  always  trusted 
him  with  unusual  confidence.  After  Alexan- 
der s  death,  he  subdued  Greece  with  Antipa- 
ter,  and  passed  with  his  colleague  into  Asia, 
where  he  was  k.Ued  in  a  battle  against  Eume- 
ves,  B.  C.  321.  [So  highly  was  Craterua  re- 
spected by  the  Macedonian?,  that  they  were 
desirous  of  having  him  for  their  leader  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  and  such  was  their 
known  attachment  to  him,  that  Eumenesi  in 
the  engagement  in  Cappadocia,  which  prov- 
ed fatal  to  Craterus,  took  particular  care  not 
to  oppose  any  Macedonian  to  him.  He  was 
wou:  ded  by  a  Thracian,  and  failing  from  his 
horse,  was  trampled  to  death  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry.]  He  had  received  for  his  share  of 
Alexander's  kingdoms,  Greece  and  Epirus. 
JVVp.ti^  Eumtn.  ^.—JuMtiru  12  and  13.— Cur/. 
3. — Arrian. — Pint,  in  Alex, An  Athe- 
nian, who  collected  into  one  body  all  the  de- 
crees which  had  passed  in  the  public  assem- 
blies at  Athens. 

Crates,  a  philosopher  of  Boeotia,  son  of 
Ascondus,  aod  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
B.  C.  324.  [He  is  considered  as  the  most 
distinguished  philosopher  of  the  Cynic  sect, 
after  Diogenes.  In  his  natural  temper,  how- 
ever, he  difiered  from  his  master,  and  instead 
of  being  morose  and  gloomy  was  cheerful 
and  facetious.  Hence  he  obtained  access  to 
many  families  of  the  most  wealthy  Athenians, 
and  became  so  highly  esteemed,  that  he  fre- 
quently became  an  arbiter  of  disputes  and 
quarrels  among  relations.  He  was  honour- 
ably descended,  and  inherited  large  estates  ; 
bm  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  philoso- 
phy, he  sold  them  and  distributed  the  money 
among  the  poorer  citizens.  He  adopted  all 
the  singularities  of  the  Cynic  sect.  His 
wife,  Hipparchia,  who  was  rich  and  of  a 
good  family,  and  had  many  suitors,  prefer- 
red Crates  to  every  other,  and  when  her 
parents  opposed  her  inclinations,  so  deter- 
mined was  her  passion  that  she  threatened 
to  put  an  end  to  her  life.]    Diog.  in  vita. 

—A  stoic,  son  of  Timocrates,  who  opened 
a  school  at  Roitie,  where  he  taught  grammar. 

Sudon. A  native  of  Pergamus,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  the  most  striking  events  of 
every  age,  B.  C.  165.  ^lian.  de  Anim,  17, 
c.  9. A  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  (be  school  of  his  master  Pol emon. 

C  RATH  IS,  a  river  of  Achaia,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Corinth.  [It  passed  to  the  north-west 
of  ^gira ,  and  had  iEgs  at  its  mouth.]    Strab, 

U. Another  in    Magna    Grsecia,    whose 

water(>,  [according  to  Strabo,]  gave  a  yellow 
colour  to  the  hair  and  beard  of  those  that 
drank  them.  [It  rises  near  Coosentia,  and 
runs  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus  below  Sy- 
rians, it  is  now  the  Crati-  Slrab..  6.] — 
Ovid,  \4.^-Met.  V.  316.— Paui.  7,  c.  26.— 
Plin,  31,  c.  2. 

CratIsus,  a  native  of  Athens,  celebrated 
for  his  ocmic  writings,  aod  his  fondness  for 
drinkin?.    He  died  at  the  age  of  97,  B.  C. 
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S3t  yean.  QuintilUn  gTMtly  commends  hit 
comedies,  which  the  litUe  remains  of  his  poe- 
try do  not  seem  folly  to  justify.    Horof.  1« 

StU.  4.— -Qutn^. ^A  wrestler,  of  onoom- 

moo  beanty.    Pout,  6,  c.  3. 

Cratippvs,  a  [Peripatetic]  philosopher  of 
Mytelene,  who,  among  others,  taag;ht  Ciceroni 
son  at  Athens.  [He  first  beoune  acqoainted 
with  Cicero  at  Ephesas,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  the  porpose  of  paying  his  respectB  to  him. 
Afterwards,  being  aided  by  the  orator,  he 
obtained  from  Cttsar  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship.  On  ooming  to  Athens,  he  wat 
requested  by  the  Areopagus  to  settle  there, 
and  become  an  instructor  of  youth  in  the 
tenets  of  philosophy,  a  request  with  which  he 
complied.  He  wrote  on  Dirination,  and  on 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.1  A/ter  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  visited  thehoose 
of  Crattppus,  where  their  discourse  was 
chiefly  turned  upon  Providenoe,  whioh  the 
warrior  blamed,  and  the  philosopher  defend- 
ed.   PhU'  in  Pomp. — Cte.  in  Ojfie.  I. An 

historian,  contemporary  with  Thooydides 
Dionyt,  Hal. 

Cratylus,  a  philosopher^  a  preceptor  to 
Pkto  after  Socrates. 

Craubijb,  two  islands  oo  the  coast  of  [Ar 
golis,  off  Cape  SpirsBa.] 

CRXMteA,  a  small  rirer  of  Tuscany,  fall 
inginto  the  Tiber,  famous  for  the  death  of 
the  aOOFabii,  who  were  killed  therein  a  bat- 
tle against  the  Veientes,  A.  U.  C.  277;  [306 
of  the  Fabii  perished :  one  alone  of  the  whole 
fiunily  remained,  who  had  been  left  at  Rome 
on  aoconnt  of  his  tender  years.  He  was 
grandfiither  of  Fabius  Maximus.  The  Cre- 
mora  is  now  called  the  Korea.]  Ovid.  Fast 
2,  V.  906.— Jvo.  2,  ▼.  166. 

CRKMMiroVy  and  Cromm toh,  a  town  near 
Corinth,  where  Theseus  killed  a  sow  of  un- 
common bigness.    Ovid,  Met.  7,  v.  436. 

Crkmhi  [or  Crbmva*  a  strong  p^aoe  in 
the  interior  ofPisidia,  where  the  Roinans  es- 
tablished R  colony,  now  JTemnor.]— — A  com- 
mercial  place  on  the  Pains  Mantis.  [Man- 
nert  supposes  the  name  to  be  one  of  Greek 
origin,  and  to  have  reference  to  its  ro^  situ- 
ation. He  locates  the  place  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Taoais,  near  the  modem  Taxanroek. 
Mannert.  Ane.  Otogr.  Tol.  4,  p.  1 16J  HerO' 
do/.  4,  c.  2. 

CRXMdHA,  [a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
north-east  of  Placentia,  and  a  little  north  of 
the  Pocremona  and  Placentia,  were  both  set 
tied  by  Roman  colonies,  A.  U.  636,  when 
Annibai  was  threatening  Italy.  They  main- 
tained themselres  tuceeesfnlly  against  Anni- 
bai, and  Cremona  especially  became  subse- 
quently a  large  and  powerful  city.  It  snifer- 
ed  a  little  under  Augustus,  when  a  portieo  of 
its  lands  were  divided  among  his  veterans,  but 
soon  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  In  the 
contest  between  Vitellius  and  Veapasian, 
Cremona  met  with  its  death  blow.  It  had 
favoured  the  partgr  of  the  fonner,  and  their 
camp  was  pitched  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oity. 
The  camp  was  stormed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Vespasian,  their  opponents  yielded,  and  the 
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city  also  opened  its  gates.  The  soUliery ,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  restrained,  and  CreflMMHi 
was  sacked  and  destroyed.  It  was  aAer- 
wards  rebuilt,  bat  with  little  if  any  of  its  for- 
mer magnifiotnoe.]  lAo.  21,  o.  66.— TlKff. 
£rttf.  3,  c.  4  and  19. 

Crbmutivs  Cordvs,  an  historian,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  ot- 
viJ  wars,  and  starved  luouelf  for  fear  of  the 
resentment  of  Tiberius,  whom  he  had  oAcad- 
ed,  by  calling  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Rooiaat. 
Taeit,  Ann,  65,  c.  34, 36— 5tief .  tn  Aug.  35. 
in  Tib.  60.  tn  Cahg,  16. 

Crxov,  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisy- 
phus. He  promised  his  daughter  Glauce  to 
Jason,  who  repudiated  Medea.  To  revme 
the  success  of  her  rival,  Medea  sent  her  fir 
a  present  [an  enchanted  robe.l  Glance  pot 
it  on,  and  was  seized  with  sodden  pains.  Her 
body  tookfire,and  she  expired  in  thegrenteft 
torments.  The  house  also  was  consumed  by 
th*"  fire,  and  Creon  and  his  family  sbarecl 
Glance's  hie.  ApofM.  1,  e.  9, 1. 3,  c  7.— 
Eurip,  m  Med,^Hygin^  fab.  9B.^Diti,  4. 
«— A  son  of  Menoetius,  brother  to  Joeasta, 
the  wife  and  mother  of  (Edipns.  At  ^bm 
death  of  Laius,  who  had  married  Joeaita, 
Creon  ascended  the  vacant  throne  of  Thebes. 
Ai  the  ravages  of  the  Sphinx  (vttf.  Sphinx) 
were  intolerable,  Creon  offisred  his  crown, 
and  [sitter]  in  marriare,  to  him  wlio  «oakl 
explain  the  anigmas  which  the  mooster  pro- 
posed. CEdipns  was  happy  in  his  explaoa- 
tioos,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Tbabet, 
and  married  Jocasta,  without  knowin|gUiatsbe 
was  his  mother,  and  by  her  he  had  two  soaa, 
Polpioes  and  Eteocles.  These  two  sons  ac- 
tually agreed,  after  their  father^i  death,  to 
reign  in  the  kingdom,  each  alternately.  Eta- 
odes  first  ascended  the  throne,  by  right  of 
seniority ;  but  when  he  was  once  in  powar, 
he  refused  to  resign  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  his  brother  led  against  htm  as  army  of 
Argives  to  support  his  right.  The  war  was 
decided  by  a  single  combat  between  the  two 
brothers.  They  both  killed  one  another,  and 
Creon  asoended  the  throne, till  Leodamastiie 
son  of  Eteodes  should  be  of  a  soficiwit  age 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  In  thie 
regal  capacity,  Creon  commanded  tlmt  tlw 
Argives,  and  more  particolarly  PolyaieaBy 
who  was  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed,  should 
remain  onburied.  If  this  was  in  any  man- 
ner disobeyed,  the  offenders  were  to  be  bu- 
ried alive.  A  ntigone,  the  sister  of  Polynioae, 
transgressed,  and  was  accordingly  ponishad. 
Hsimon,  the  son  of  Creon,  who  was  nassioa 
ately  fend  of  Antigone,  killed  hiaMelf  on  har 
grave,  when  his  Aither  refosed  to  grant  bar 
pardon.  Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by 
Theseus,  who  made  war  against  him  at  the 
request  of  Adrastus,  because  he  refused  be- 
rial  to  the  Arrives,  vid.  Eteodes,  Pdynieee, 
Adrastus,  (Edipos.  ApoUod,  3,  o.  66,  Ike. — 
Paio.  1,  c.  39, 1.  9,  c.  6,  ke — SUU.  in  TIM. 

Sepkod.  in  AnHg.'-./SMtyLSipi.in  TIM. 

^£i(f9tii.fab.67and76.— DM.  I  and 4. 

The  first  annual archon  at  Athens,  684  B.C. 


Fc/er.  l,c.  8. 
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CaBOFBli.irs,  •  Samian,  who  boapitably 
eatarUiaad  Hommt,  from  wfaom  he  received 
a  poem  id  retuiL  Some  ny  that  he  was 
that  poet'i  SMfter,  ta.    Strab,  14. 

[Cabma,  a  port  of  Doritt  oppotite  Rhodes, 
at  the  distaooe  of  about  11  mOei  from  that 
idaDd.] 

CwMSFBOWTMB^  a  SOU  of  Aristomaehus, 
who,  with  hit  brothers  Temenai  and  Aristo- 
demosy  attempted  to  reoover  the  PelopopMoe- 
nu.  *  Pam.  4,  o.  3»  Iec 

CassTOV,  a  town  of  Thraoe,  capital  of  a 
part  of  the  ooimtry  called  Cresionia. 

CwLWtA,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the 
M editerraaean  sea,  at  the  eoath  of  all  the 
Cjelades.    [Its  name  Crete  is  derived  bj 


I  the  Coretes,  who  are  said  to  hare 
been  its  ibst  inhabitants;  by  others,  from  the 
njmph  Crete,  daughter  of  Hesperus;  and 
bj  otben,  fromCretos,  the  son  of  J  apiter,  who 
is  siqiposed  to  have  reigned  there.  It  was 
called  also  Macaris,  or  the  fortonate  island, 
OD  account  of  the  fraitfolness  oi  thesoO,  and 
parity  of  the  air.]  It  was  cmce  famons  for 
its  hnndred  citiesf  and  for  the  laws  which 
the  wisdom  of  Minos  established  there.  [Of 
its  100  cities,  90  ensted  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  remaining  10  were  boilt  after 
the  Dorians  settled  there.  Of  these  100, 
there  were  40  remainin;  in  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemj,  who  eaomerates  as  many.  Among  the 
principal  cities  were  Cnostns,  Cydonia,  and 
CrortTaia.  The  principal  moontain  was  Ida, 
and  next  to  it  Dicte.  From  Ida  came  the 
worahipof  Cybele  and  the  priests,  called  Idcti 
DadifU;  here  also  Jopiter  was  narsed.  The 
laws  of  Minos  were  in  such  high  repate,  that 
L  jeorgos  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Crete 
in  cM-der  lo  stndy  them,  and  made  them  the 
basie  of  his  SparUn  ood*.  The  primary  ef- 
fiset  of  these  laws  was  to  render  the  Cretans 
emimiMlfoi  yirtoe,  jostiee,  and  probity.  They 
afterwards,  howeTer,degenerated  and  became 
dishoiiest,  avaridons,  addicted  to  th^  most 
taapvue  pfeetioee,  and,  in  a  word,  the  most 
▼ieioos  people  of  all  aatiqaity.  They  shar- 
ed with  the  Cretans  and  Cappadodaos  the 
hoBOor  of  theold  adage,  *'rtta,  tut^nra icesia^- 
'T*."  They  were  notoriously  given  to  frlne- 
hood.  St.  Panl  mentions  this  trait  in  their 
ofaarmcter,  {Ep.  9d  Tit.  1, 12,)  and  is  snppos 
ei  to  qneie  the  words  of  one  of  their  own 
peela,  Epimeaides.  [vttf.-  Remarks  at  the  end 
of  tho  artiole  Jopiter.]  The  Cretans  were 
very  ekilfiil  arelMrs,  especially  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cydonia.  They  submitted  to  the 
Remaa  yoke  B.  C.  66.  The  modem  name 
of  Crete  is  Cmtdim,'\  Chalk  was  prodooed 
there,  sad  thence  called  Crete,  and  with 
it  tlie  Romana  marked  their  Inoky  days  io 
their  oalemlar.  fiera/.  1,  od.  36,  v.  10,  epod. 
9.^--Oetf.  Fa$t.  3,  v.  444.  ~£^/.10,  v.  106. 
•^VuL  Max,  7,  o.  6.— 5lra6.  10.— Luean.  3, 
V.  lM.^Virg.  Mn,  3,  r.  104.-%¥efti,  %  c.  7. 
—Pins.  4,  c  19. 

CasTHXit,  the  wife  of  Aoastos,  king  of 
letehos,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  sen  of 
JSaeae»  sod  aecosed  him  of  attempts  npon 


her  virtne,  becanse  be  refused  to  comply  with 
her  wishes,  &c.  She  is  called  by  some  Hip- 
polyte  or  Astiadamia.    Pindar,  J^em,  4. 

Crxusa,  a  daaghter  of  Creon  king  of  Co- 
rinth. As  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason,  who 
had  divorced  Medea,  she  pat  on  an  enchanted 
garment,  presented  by  Media,  which  im- 
mediately set  her  body  on  fire,  and  she  ex- 
pired in  Ihe  most  excruciating  torments.  She 
had  received  this  gown  as  a  g^l  from  Medea, 
who  wished  to  talm  that  revenge  apon  the  in- 
fidelity of  Jason.  Some  call  her  Glance. 
Ovid,  deArt.  Am.  I,  v.  335.— A  daughter 
of  Priad,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba.  She 
married  ^neas,  by  whom  she  had  some  chil- 
dren, among  whom  was  Ascanius.  When 
Troy  was  taken,  she  fied  in  the  night,  with 
her  hnsband ;  but  they  were  separated  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion,  and  iEneas  could  not 
reoover  her,  nor  hear  where  she  was.  Vir- 
gil makes  Creusa  appear  to  her  husband  in 
a  vision,  while  he  was  seeking  her  in  the  tu- 
mult. She  predicted  to  iEneas  the  cahimities 
that  attended  him,  the  fame  he  should  ac- 
quire when  he  came  to  Itsly,  and  his  conse- 
quent marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  country. 
Pout.  10,  c.  16.— Kirg.  JEn,  2,  v.  562,  &c. 

A  daaghter  of  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens . 

She  was  mother  of  Janus  by  Apollo.— —A 
town  of  BoBotia.    Sirab,  9 — Pmif .  9,  c.  32. 

Crbusis,  [a  maritime  town  of  Boeotia,  on 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  It  was  the  arsenal 
of  the  Thespians.]    Pout,  9,  c.  32. 

CrimIsvs,  [or  Crimissvs,]  a  river  on  the 
western  parts  of  Sicily,  where  Timoleon  de- 
feated the  Carthaginian  forces.  [It  falls  into 
the  Hypsa.  The  god  of  the  river  was  repre- 
sented under  the  shape  of  a  dog  on  the  coins 
of  the  city  of  S^fosta.  It  is  snpposed  by  Man- 
nert  to  be  the  modem  San  Bartoiomeo,  but 
Clnvier  inclines  in  favour  of  the  Beliei.  D' 
Anville  gives  the  modem  name  as  CaitabelUl' 

la.]  C,/fw,inTim.'-Firg.JEn.S,v.38, 

The  word  in  the  various  editions  of  Virgil,  is 
spelt  Cremisso8,Crimissus,  Crimisus,  Crime* 
sus, Crimnisus.  [The true reading^s  Crimisus 
or  Crimissos.  Heyne  adopts  the  former,  and 
alludes  to  both  in  Far.  Leet.]  Crimisis  or 
Crimissus,  was  a  Trojan  prince,  who  exposed 
his  daaghter  on  the  sea,  rather  than  suffisr 
her  to  be  devoured  by  the  sea-monster  which 
Neptane  sent  to  punish  the  infidelity  of  Lao- 
medon.  tid.  Laomedon.  The  daughter  came 
safe  to  the  shores  of  Sicily.  Crinisus  some 
time  after  went  in  qaest  of  liis  daughter,  and 
was  so  disconsolate  for  her  loss,  that  the  gods 
changed  him  into  a  river  in  Sicilj,  and  |^rant- 
ed  him  the  power  of  metamorphosing  himself 

into  whatever  shape  he  pleased. [A  river 

of  the  Brutii  in  Magna  Grscia,  fallmg  into 
the  Sinus  IJerentinus,  north  of  Crotona,  near 
Petilia.    It  is  now  the  Fiumica.'\ 

CRtSPiinrs,  a  prfetorian,  who,  though  ori- 
ginally a  slave  in  Egypt,  was,  after  the  acqui- 
sition of  riches,  raiMd  to  the  hondors  of  Ro- 
man knighthood  by  Domitian.    /uv.  l,v.  26. 

A  stoic  philosopher,  as  remarkable  for 

his  loquacity  as  for  the  foolish  and  tedxoas 
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poem  he  wrote  to  explain  the  tenets  of  his 
OWQ  sect,  to  whioh  Horace  alludes  in  the  last 
verses  of  1  Sat.  1. 

CBI8PV8  Sallvstius.  Vtd,  Sallustius. 
— -^Virot  a  famoas  orator.  Qutn/t/.  10,  c  1. 
— Flav.  J  ul  a  son  o(  the  Great  Constantiue. 
made  Casar  oy  his  father,  and  distinguished 
for  valour  and  ezteosire  knowledg^e.  Faus- 
ta,  his  stepmother,  wished  to  seduce  him;  and 
when  he  refused,  she  accused  him  before 
Constantiue,  who  believed  the  crime,  and 
caused  his  son  to  be  poisoned,  A.  D.  326. 

CaissjBOS  8IRU8,  [an  arm  of  the  Sinus  Co- 
rinthiacus,  on  the  northern  shore.  It  extends 
into  the  country  of  Phoois,  and  had  at  its 
head  the  town  of  Crissa,  whence  it  took  its 
name.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Qulf  of  Sa 
lona^  from  the  modem  city  of  Saiona^  (he  an- 
cient Amphissa,  which  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolse,  and  lay  to  the  north-east  of 
Delphi.] 

Critmeis,  a  daughter  of  Melanippus,  who 
became  pregnant  by  an  unknown  person,  and 
afterwards  married  Phemicis  of  Smyrna,  and 
brought  forth  the  poet  Homer,  according  to 
Herodot,  in  vitd. 

CritIas,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent 
and  well  bred,  but  of  dangerous  prinoipies, 
and  he  cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies  and 
put  them  to  death.  He  was  killed  in  a  bat- 
Ue  against  those  citizens  whom  his  oppression 
had  banished.  He  had  been  among  the  disci- 
ples of  Socrates,  and  had  written  elegies  and 
other  compositions,  of  which  some  fragments 
remain.    Cie.  %de  Orai. 

Crito,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates, 
who  attended  his  learned  preceptor  in  his  last 
moments,  and  composed  some  dialogues  now 

lost,     Dtofjr A  physician  in  the  age  of  Ar- 

taxerxes  Longimanus.— An  historian  of 
Naxus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  all  that  had 
happened  during  eight  particular  years  of  hi^ 

life. A  Macedonian  historian,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  Pallene,  of  Persia,  of  tbefoun 
dation  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Get»,  &c. 

CritobOlus,  a  general  of  Phocis,  at  the 
battle  of  Therniopylte,  between  Antiochus 

and  the  Romans.    Paus,  10,  c.  20. A  son 

of  Crito,  disciple  to  Socrates.    Z>to^.fR  Crti, 

Critolaus,  a  citisen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against  the 
two  sons  of  Demostratus  of  Pheneus,  to  put 
an  end  to  a  long  war  betwe-  n  their  respec- 
tive nations.  The  brothers  of  Critolaus  were 
both  killed,  and  he  alone  remained  to  with- 
stand his  three  bold  antagonists.  He  conqer 
ed  them  ;  and  when,  at  hu  return,  his  sister 
deplored  the  death  of  one  of  his  antagonistic, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  he  killed  her  in 
a  fit  of  resentment.  The  offence  deserved 
capital  punishment ;  but  he  was  pardoned, 
on  aoeount  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
his  country.  He  was  afterwards  general  of 
the  Achsans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  poisoned 
himself,  because  he  bad  been  conquered  at 
Thermopyle  by  the  Romans.  Cic.  dt  Nat 
D._-A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Athena, 
lent  ambassador  to  Rome,  140  B.  C.  [vm/. 
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Caraeades.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained 
that  the  world  is  eternal.]  Cic.  2*  de  OraL 
—An  historian  who  wrote  about  Elfnros. 

[Ca  lu  -M  XTOPOH,  a  promontory  of  the  Tan- 
no  Chersonese,  and  the  most  southern  point 
of  that  ^ninsula.  It  is  now  called  Karmij^ 
bouTOUOs  according  to  D*Anville,  which  so- 
nifies in  the  Turkish  lan^^uage,  Blmch-noit. 
.VI  anoert.  however,  makes  the  modern  name 
10  be  Ajada^%  or  the  Holy  MouaUnn.  Tht^ 
me  ning  of  the  ancient  appellation  la  Ram* 
froni^  (Kfiov  fcfrapfl'tr).] 

Crius*  a  river  of  Acbaia,  called  after  i 
j^iant  of  the  same  name.  [It  Wfts^north-east 
of  Cyllene,  and  ran  into  the  sea  near  JEgi- 
ra.]    Poia.  7,  c.  27. 

Crobyei,  a  people  [between  Mount  Hs- 
II us  and  the  Danube,  in  Lower  Mmaia.] 

CRocooiLOpdus,{acityQf  Egypt,  south- 
east of  the  Lake  Mmris,  and  aiterwanb 
called  Ar>inoe.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
crocodiles  which  were  fed  and  worship^ 
there.  The  E^gyptians  honoured  the  creoo- 
dile,  because  it  was  consecrated  to  TypiMW 
an  evil  genius,  whom  they  dreaded  uad 
sought  to  appease  by  worshipping  an  aaimil 
which  was  his  symbolical  image.  Thiedty 
has  been  suooeeded  by  the  modem  IVneimi, 
situate  about  a  league  to  the  north-eaat.  wid, 
Arrineoe.— ^Another  city  of  Egypt,  oT  the 
name  of  Aphroditopolia.— Anotfaer,  near 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia*  south  of  CaBsarea,  i^ 
the  vicinity  of  the  Lacus  Crocedilorain,  whieb 
received  the  river  Cana.]    Hendot^  2»  o.  69. 

Strab    17. 

Crocvs,  a  beautiful  youth,  ea«ttio«red  of 
the  uymph  Smilax.     He  was  chaagped  ioto  a 
flower  of  the  same  name,  and  Smilax  wiaiiii 
Umorphosed  into  a  yew-tree,    (hnd^  4. 
V.283. 

Croisus,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the 
nad»,  who  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  aoo  of  Al* 
yattes,  and  passed  for  the  richest  of  "*»»^i'i^ 
He  was  the  first  who  made  the  Greeka  4C 
Asia  tributary  to  the  Lydians.  His  uiiwi 
was  the  asylum  of  learning  ;  and  JEeop.  tin 
famous  fable  writer,  among  oth«>rs,  lived  wm^ 
der  his  patronage.  In  a  eonversation  walk 
:3olon,  CroBsus  wished  to  be  thoaght  the  hn^ 
piest  of  mankind  ;  but  the  philosopher  i^ 
prized  him  of  his  mistake,  and  gave  the  {hnk 
ference  to  private  virtue.  CroBSUs  iindnrtnilJL 
a  war  agains^t  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia,  a^A 
marched  to  meet  him  with  an  army  of  4fli^ 
000  men  and  6a  000  horse.  After  a  rme^ot  M 
years,  he  was  defeated,  B.  C.  548,  [vi^  Thjnttf» 
bra,]  his  capital,  Sardis,  was  beu^gped,  and  te 
fell  mto  the  eenqueror^s  hands,  irtio  *  * 
him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  pile  was  al 
fire,  when  Cyrui  heard, the  cooqnered 
narr  h  three  times  exclaim,Solon !  with  laiavi* 
table  energy.  He  asked  him  the  reason  eC%i« 
exclamation,and  Croesus  repeated  thennngiii 
sation  he  had  once  had  with  Solon  on  baMn 
happiness.  Cyrus  was  moved  at  the  redML 
and  at  the  recollection  of  the  inooastaaoKjfC. 
human  afiairs,  he  ordered  CroBsut  to  be  tMML> ' 
from  the  burning  pile,  tnd  he  beoaaie  o««  ^ 
his  most  intimate  friends.    The  kmdam  nC 
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Ljdia  became  eztmot  io  bis  person,  and  the 
power  was  tramHwied  to  Persia.  [Crcesus 
sarrired  Cjrros,  wfao  in  bis  last  mements  re- 
oeamaoded  bia  te  bis  son  Cambyses,  as  one 
in  wbom  he  mi^  pbiee  the  most  unlimited 
ceafldeace.  Cambysestbowever, treated  him 
ill  and  eoodemned  him  to  deatb,  a  sentence 
fireoi  wbieb  he  eteaped.  His  snbseqoent  his- 
tory is  aokoown.]  He  is  celebrated  for  the 
ioMMOsely  rich  preeeoti  which  he  made  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  ft-om  which  he  received 
an  obscore  and  ambigiiotis  oracle,  which  he 
ioierpreted  in  hisfiiroar,  and  which  was  fnl- 
ftllei  io  the  deeCrdoUcn  of  his  empire.  [The 
rivor  Halya  formed  the  eastern  boundaries  of 
the  powesmca  of  Crmsmi.  The  words  of  the 
orade  were, 

**'  liCwtam  cnm  the  Halys  he  will  put  an 
end  to  mgretA  effliHre."  He  crossed  inexpec- 
taden  ef  deslroyini^  tiie  Persian  power,  but 
the  hiagdoflu  allodd  to  proved  to  be  his  own. 
It  it  related  of  this  monarch,  also,  that  when 
B&Pim  was  taken,  his  life  was  preserved  by 
his  ton,  wlio  nntSL  then  had  been  dumb,  but 
whoy  on  seeiDg  a  soldier  about  to  kill  his  fa- 
ther, tuddoiily  ezoiumed,  ^  S<^ier,  spare  the 
kiDf.*]  Her^doi.  1,  c.  flS,  kc^-^Phtt,  in  So- 
Jm».  8,  e.  M.— y«f<t]i..l,o.  7, 

OtLOUmrom  mmi  Cromtov,  a  [village  in 
the  tartitory  ^  CoriatbJ  where  Hercules 
iDiMa  la*e«  tow  that  laid  watte  the  neigii 
bMitmgemmOrj.    Ovid,  Ma.  7.— Xsn. 

CmmriA^  m  lb«ttval  at  AtKeot,  in  lionoar  of 
8at«ni.  The  RbadiaM  obeervod  the  tame 
Itttiwal^  awl  gaaerany  taeriioed  to  the  god  a 
miifltamil  laahibeter. 

Caor^(a  meaotalii  of  Egypt,  t»etween 
EloplMiitiMa  andSyaae.  Between  this  moon 
tarn  aad  «iielfaer  caMed  Mephi  were  the 
sooroeaof  Iha  Mite,  accord iag  to  a  statement 
Bttle  Io  Hf  odotus  by  an  l^ptian  priest  at 
8aM.]     flr«f«tfM.S,e.S8. 

CiZovQ«A^  a  town  of  Italy,  still  known  by 
the  aana  name,  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum, 
IbifliAtd  739  years  before  the  Augustan  age, 
by  a  oeloDy  fiom  Greece.  The  inhabitants 
ipire  OKcaileat  warriors  and  great  wrestlers. 
Deowoaiof,  Alomsoo,  Milo,  ftc.  were  na- 
tive of  thia  fdaeo.  [The  situation  in  fact  was 
a  meet  haftUhy  one,  and  Crotona  acquired 
sach  repatmtieii  for  the  long  life  and  vigour 
of  ilB  iohafaitaiitt,  that  its  name  was  used 
prorerfaiaMy  to  sigmfy  a  very  healthy  spot. 
The  attaslioQ  fNod  by  ttie  inhabiUnts  to 
gymaattie  ezerciset  eontribnted  not  a  little 
to  the  tame  result.  In  one  Olympiad,  seven 
inbthilautt  of  Crotona  carried  off  the  first 
priM ;  heaoe  the  proverb  that  the  Itost  oham- 
pioa  mmang  the  Crotoniant  was  the  first 
aoMT  the  rett  of  the  Greeks.  Crotona  was 
aqoany  &aioot  for  its  Pythagorean  schools  of 
phfloeophy  and  iti  military  achievements. 
la  m  coBtoit  with  the  Sybarites,  100,000  Cro- 
teaiain,  beaded  byMno  in  the  costume  of 
Hanoloaidefoated  300,000  of  the  enemy,  so 
that  fow  escaped  and  their  city  was  depopu- 
lated, la  after  days,  however,  they  lost  their 
high  eh»neter,  and  130,000  Crotonians  were 
2E 


defeated  by  the  Locrians  at  the  battle  of  9a- 
gra.  Crotona  suffered  severely  in  the  wars 
of  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal.  It  became  a  Rq- 
man  colony  A.  U.  C.  559.]  fferodoL  8,  c. 
37.— 5/ra6.  6.— JP/in.  2,  c.^. — Liv.  I,  c.  16, 
\.  24,  c.  3.~Ji««n.  20,  c.  2. 

CROTomATJE,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona. 
Cie.  dt  inv,  2,  c  1. 

CRus-nrHftRiiTM  and  CR68Tt7MKliiA,  a 
town  o^  the  Sabine.*.  lAv.  4,  c.  9, 1.  42,  c,  34. 

flTrg.  ^n.T,v.631. 

CavsTUMiirvM,  a  town  ef  Etmria,  neer 
Veil,  famous  for  pears ;  whence  the  adjectire 
Cruitumia.     Firg.  O.  2,  v.  88. 

CRUSTCMHTf,  [a  river  of  Umbria  in  Haly, 
rieing  in  the  Appenines,  and  foUing  into  the  sea 
below  Ariminum.  It  is  noweidled  the  ConeaJ] 
Luean.  2,  v.  406, 

Crypta,  a  passage  throngh  mount  P«n9i< 
lypus.    vid.  Pausilypus. 

Ctrvos,  [a  harbour  of  Chersonesus  Tan- 
rica,  on  the  western  coast.  It  lay  to  the  east  of 
the  modem  Aehiiar,  according  to  Mannert] 

Ctbsias,  a  Greek  historian  and  physician 
of  Cnidos,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon  at  the  battle  of  Conaxa.  He  cured  the 
king's  wounds,  and  was  his  physician  for  17 
years.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Persians,  which  Justin  and  Diodorus  have 
partially  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  [He 
contradicts  Herodotus  in  many  instances,  and 
also  Xenophon,  calling  the  former  a  false  and 
fkbulons  writer ;  a  duracter  to  which  he 
himself  appears  richly  entitled.]  Some  frag- 
ments of  his  compositions  have  neen  preserv- 
ed by  Photius,  and  are  to  be  found  io  Wessd- 
ing's,  and  other  editions,  of  Herodotus.  Strata 
i.—Jilhm.  12.— P/i//.  in  AHax, 

CTXSiBfus,  a  mathematician  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  flourished  135  years  B.  C.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  pump,  and  other  hydreolio 
instruments.  H«  &lso  invented  a  elepfydrai 
or  a  water  dock.  This  invention  of  measuring 
time  by  water,  was  wonderful  and  ingenious. 
Water  was  made  to  drop  upon  wheeb,  which 
it  turned.  The  wheels  communicated  their 
regular  motion  to  a  small  wooden  image, which 
by  a  gradual  rise  pointed  with  a  stick  to  the 
proper  hours  and  months,  which  were  en- 
graved on  a  column  near  the  machine.  This 
artful  invention  gave  rise  to  many  improve- 
ments; and  the  modern  manner  of  measuring 
time  with  an  hour-j^lass,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
clepsydra  of  Ctesibius.  Vxlruv,  de  Arehit,  9, 
c.  9. A  cynic  philosopher. An  histo- 
rian, who  flourished  254  years  B.  C.  and  died 
in  his  104th  year.     Plut  in  Dem. 

Ctks!phon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leostfae- 
nes,  who  advised  his  fellow-citizens  publicly 
to  present  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown 
for  his  probity  and  virtue.  Tbit  was  op|K>sed 
by  the  orator  iEschines,  the  rival  of  Deipos- 
thenes,  who  accused  Ctesiphon  of  seditious 
views.  Demosthenes  undertook  the  defopre 
of  his  friend,  in  a  celebrated  oration  still  ex- 
tant, and  JEfichines'was  banished.  Demoffand 

ASschin,  de  Corond, [A  city  of  Parthia, 

situate  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  op- 
posite  to,  and  distant  3  miles  from  Seleuci^. 
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It  WM  foandsd  by  Vardanet,  fortified  by 
Pacorut,and  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  Parthian  empire.  It  was  at  first  an 
inconsiderable  Tillage,  bat  the  camp  of  the 
Parthian  mooarchs  beings  frequently  pitched 
in  its  vicinity,  caused  it  gradually  to  become  a 
large  city.  In  A.  D.  165,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  33  years  after  by  the  emperor  Se- 
Terns.  Notwithstanding,  howerer,  its  losses, 
it  succeeded  to  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  as  one 
of  the  great  capitals  of  the  East.  In  the  time 
of  Julian,  Cteaiphon  was  a  great  and  flourish- 
ing city;  and  Coche,  as  the  only  remaining 
part  of  Seleucia  was  called,  was  merely 
Its  suburb.  To  these  two  has  been  assigned 
the  modem  epithet  of  .^/ Jtfbcfatn,  or  ^the 
cities.*'  They  are  now  both  in  ruins.  Ctesi- 
phon  never  recovered  its  sack  by  the  Sara* 
cans,  A.  D.  CTJ.  This  place  was  the  win- 
ter residence  of  the  Parthian  and  Persian  mo- 
narchs.  In  simmer  they  dwelt  at  Ecbataoa 
in  Media.]      ^ 

CuLARo^a  town  of  the  AUobroges  in  Gaul, 
called  afterwards  Gratianopolis,  and  now  Grc' 
noble,    Cie,  ep, 

CuMA  and  CoMiB,  [one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  states  of  Aolia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  lay  north-east  of  Phocsea,  and  gave  birth  to 
Hesiod  and  Ephorns.  The  inhabitants  bore 
the  character  of  stupidity ;  and  among  other 
anecdotes  related  of  them  with  reference  to 
this  trait,  it  is  said,  that  for  300  years  they 
laid  no  duty  on  merchandise  imported  and 
exported.  Their  neighbours  said  that  they 
only  then  discovered  that  their  city  was  a 
maritime  one.  This  little  story,  however, 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  to  their 
credit,  and  argues  a  liberal  spirit.  The  name 
of  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Amaeon  Cyme,  and  so  the  name  should 
properly  be  written  in  Latin.  In  Greek,  it  is 
Kv/ujf.  It  was  afterwards  called  Phriconis, 
(vid.  Phriconis,)  and  is  now  termed  Jfemourt] 

[Another  in  Italy,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  a 

colony  from  the  former  place.  It  was  situate 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,  north-west  of  Ne< 
apolis,  or  JSTapUs.  In  its  vicinity  resided  the 
famed  Cumean  Sybil.  Some  make  a  colony 
of  Chalcidians,  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea  to  have 
united  with  the  Cumean  colony  in  founding 
this  city.  Xhe  name  of  this  city  is  com- 
monly given  by  the  Greek  writers  in  the  sin- 
gular, K(//uir,  and  by  the  Latins,  Cyme ;  the 
true  form,  however,  is  the  plural.  Eusebius, 
(with  whom  Paterculus  nearly  coincides,) 
makes  the  date  of  its  foundation  1050  B.  C. 
This  will  prove  a  much  earlier  acquaintanee, 
on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  with  Italy 
than  is  generally  allowed  them.  Cumse  sent 
out  colonies  to  Neapolis,  and  to  Zanole  in 
Sicily,  and  eventually  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  Etrurians  by  sea.]    Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  7 12. 

-^Foit.  4,  V.  158.— Pen/.  2,  el.  8,  v.  41 

PaUre.  I,c4.— Ftrg.  <^n.3,  v.  441.--5/ra6.5. 

CvirAXA,  a  place  of  Assyria,  500  stadia 
from  Babylon,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  brother 
Cyrus  th«  younger,  B.  C.  401.  [©id.  Cyrus.] 
PhU.  m  Arttuc.^Clerias. 
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Cuvsvt,  [vid.  Lusitania.] 
CvpiDo,  a  celebrated  deity  aaioiig  tfaeaa- 
ents,  god  of  love,  and  loveitaelf.  There  tre 
different  traditions  conocmhig  lua  pereali. 
Cicero  mentions  three  Cnpi&  ;  ooetsoaif 
Mercury  and  Diana ;  another,son  of  Mersey 
and  Venus,  and  the  third,  of  Mara  auid  Ymm. 
Plato  mentions  two ;  Hesiod*  the  Boeiaadot 
theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one*  who,  «k 
says,  was  produced  at  the  same  tnne  as  Ckt- 
os  and  the  Earth.  There  are,  aooadiBgts 
more  received  oi>inioBs,  two  Captds,  cot  if 
whom  is  a  lively  ingenious  yoaUi«  aoo  of  Ji- 
piter  and  Venus,  whilst  tb«  o^er,  son  d 
Noz  and  Erebus,  is  dtstingoished  by  bis  4»- 
bauchery  and  riotous  dispoaitioti.  Cnpila 
represented  as  a  winged  infant,  naked,  wmd 
with  a  bow  and  a  quiver  iuU  of  eirows.  Qi 
gems,  and  all  other  pieces  of  aiitiqiiity«hsii 
represented  as  amusing  himself  wiUi  seas 
childish  diversion.  Sometimeaheeppearad^ 
vii^  a  hoop,  throwing  a  quoit,  i^yiogvilht 
nymph,  catching  a  butterfly,  or  trying  t»  but 
with  a  torch ;  at  other  times  he  pla^ 
horn  before  his  mother,  or  doacly  ett% 
swan,  or  with  one  foot  ndaed  in  tlie^air,  kii 
in  a  musing  posture,  seems  to  meditate  a«ii 
trick.  Sometimes  like  a  eonqoeror  he  a 
es  triumphantly  with  a  helmet  on  hia 
a  8p«ar  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  bnclder  es  tt 
arm,  intimating  that  even  Man  himaeil'MH 
the  superiority  of  love.  Bjs  pow«r  wmif^ 
nerally  known  by  his  riding  onthe  hmok  m  t 
lion,  or  a  dolpbm,  or  breugte  fiaoee  th 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Am  ^ 
he  was  worshipped  with  the 
as  his  mother  Venus,  and  as 
extended  over  the  heavena,  the  aei^  tmd  thi 
earth,  and  OTen  tte  empive  of  ^le  dwri^  jj 
divinity  was  universally  acknow]edgei»  i^ 
TOWS,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  were  di^f^ 
feredtohim.  According  to  aoOM  mmMttH 
the  union  of  Cupid  with  Chaea  ger^  IMhi 
men,  and  all  the  animala  whidi  inr  ~  ~ 
earth,  and  cTen  the  gods  themadTea 
ofispring  of  loTe  before  the  fbnndatte  4 
the  world.  Cupid,  like  the  rest  ef-lfae  fidi 
assumed  different  shapes ;  and  vt  §mkk 
in  the  JRneid  putting  on,  at  tfaei 
his  mother,  the  form  of  Ascanioa, 
to  DidoV  court,  where  he  iospirdi  lli# 
with  love.  Firg.  ^n.  1,  v.  893,  tev 
de  Ao/.  D.  3.— Ovuf.  Mei.  1,  fnb.  <4r-4i 
ttod.  Theog.  v.  121,  fro.«-0/}pt«i.  BULA 
Cyneg.  t.^Bion.  MtfU.  X-^Mofchm.  Mm% 
in  Hippol.-^  Theoerii.  IdyU.  8. 1 1,  te. 
Curbs,  the  chief  town  of  Cbeaefe 
which  Tatius  wasking.  The  iiilinliiiailt  iiij 
ed  QutnUet,  were  carried  to  Rone, 
they  became  citizen;.  [Cluverius  t 
the  modem  //  Feteovio  as  the  site  of - 
cient  Cures.  The  Abbe  Cbaufiyt 
discovered  what  he  took  to  be  Uie 
this  ancient  town,  at  a  place  oalled 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Carr€$e,  A< 
to  Manaert,  it  is  the  litde  village  of 
on  the  river  of  the  same  neoM,  tv 
north  of  Monte  Rolando^  and  one  miler  midt 
the  Tiber.]     Firg.  Mn.   1,t.  S92;  l«.  8» 

uiymzeu  uy  -n^j  v_/ v_^^ln^ 
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638. — Ijw,  U  c.  l3.-^«facr*6. 1,  c.  9.— Ovid, 
Fast,  2,  y.  477«ad  480, 1.  3,  v.  94. 

CvRSTXs,  [a  elasB  of  priests  or  people  of 
Crete,  oaUed  also  Crybantes.  They  are  said 
to  heye  bees  originally  from  mount  Ida  in 
Phr7^,  wbeoce  some  derive  their  name  of 
Idaei  Dmeijii.  This,  however,  came  more  pro- 
babljr  horn  Ida  in  Crete,  and  the  Coretee 
tbeaseJres  were  in  all  likelihood  of  Cretan 
origin.  Strabo  derives  their  name  from  Kov- 
^«,  t»n$ura^  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
outtiog  off  the  hair  in  front  to  prevent  the  ene- 
my from  taking  bold.  They  were  very  inge- 
nious, and  invented  many  things,  and  proved 
highly  oaeful  Co  mankind.  They  first  taught 
how  to  manage  flocks,  to  gather  honey,  to 
huntt  to  tame  horses,  to  east  darts.  They 
formed  men  into  societies,  are  said  to  have  in- 
▼•Btad  twords  and  helmets,  and  to  have  in- 
trodaeed  dancing  in  armour.  Other  accounts 
akake  them  Pheenicians,  and  state  that  they 
aooom|xaaied  Cadmas,  that  some  of  them 
Mttlad  is  Phrygia,  and  were  called  Coryban 
tes ;  otlien  in  Crete,  and  were  termed  Idei 
Daetyb.  end  a  third  class  in  Rhodes,  with 
the  name  of  Telchines.]  They  were  intrust- 
ed with  the  edocation  of  Jupiter,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  beix^  discovered  by  his  father,  they 
inreoted  e  kuid  of  dance,  and  drowned  his 
cries  in  the  harsh  sonnds  of  their  shields  and 
cyabala.  As  a  reward  for  their  attention, 
they  were  made  priests  and  favourite  minis- 
ters of  Rhea,  celled  also  Cybele,  who  had 
intmited  them  with  the  care  of  Jupiter. 
JMMyf.  UaL  «.— Fuf.  G.  4,  v.  161.— 5/ra^. 
10 — PoMM,  4,  c  33— Optrf.  Ma.  4,  V.  282. 
FoMt.  4,  ▼.  «10. 

CiTRtTiai  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  being 
the  residenee  of  the  Caretes.    Ovid.  Met.  8, 

Cimiiiy  a  divisioa  of  the  Roman  tribes. 
Koaoliis  of%inally  divided  the  people  into 
three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  Curiae. 
Over  eeflh  C«tna  was  appointed  a  priest,  who 
offieisled  at  the  sacrifices  of  his  respective 
ftssemblj.  The  sacrifices  were  called  Curt- 
ORte,  and  the  priest  Curto.  He  was  to  be 
above  the  age  of  fifty.  His  morals  were  to 
be  pore  end  unexceptionable,  and  his  body 
free  itom  ell  defects.  The  Citrionet  were 
dwted  by  their  respective  Curise,  and  above 
them  was  a  superior  priest,  oalled  Curio  max- 
vmu^  chosen  by  all  tiie  Curia  in  a  public  as- 
sesibly.—The  word  Curia  was  also  applied 
to  pobKe  edifices  among  the  Romans.  These 
'*^ere  generally  of  two  sorts,  divine  and  i:ivil. 
Id  the  former  were  held  the  assemblies  of  the 
priests,  and  of  every  rel^ous  order,  for  the 
i^gvlation  of  religions  sacrifices  and  ceremo- 
Biss.  The  other  was  appointed  for  the  sen- 
ite,  where  they  assembled  for  the  despatch  of 
poblie  business.  The  Curia  was  solemnly 
ooasecrated  by  the  Augurs,  before  a  lawful 
■sseori^lj  oonki  be  convened  there.  There 
were  three  at  Rome,  which  more  particularly 
claim  oar  attention ;  Curia  HMtUia,  built 
by  kioe  Tnllns  Hostilius;  Curia  Pompm, 
where  Jntias  Caesar  was  merdered ;  and  Cu- 
^'a  i4«gutft,the  palace  and  court  of  the  em- 


peror Augustus A  town  of  the  Rhoeti, 

now  Coirt,  the  capital  of  the  Grisons. 

Curia  lbx,  de  Comitiit,  was  enacted  by 
M.  Curius  Dentatus  the  tribune.  It  forbade 
th^  convening  of  the  Comilia,  for  the  election 
of  [plebeiao]  magistrates,  without  a  previous 
permission  from  the  senate. 

CuRiATii,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  and  en- 
tered among  the  patricians.  The  three  Cu- 
rialii,  who  engaged  the  Horatii  and  lost  the 
victory,  were  of  this  family.  Flor,  1,  c.  3. — 
Dionyi.  Hal.  6. — lAv.  1,  c.  24. 

Q.  CvRio,  an  excellent  orator.  Tadt.  21. 
Ann.  c.  7. — Stut.  in  Ct^t.  49. — Cic.  in  Brut. 
-His  son,  C.  Scribonius,  was  tribune  of 
the  people,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cesser. 
Flor.  4,  c.  2.— P/u/.  in  Pomp,  fy  Caa.  49.— 
Fal.  Max.  9,  c.  1. — Luean.  v.  268. 

CuRiosoLlTJB,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Celtics, 
in  Armorica,  north-west  of  the  Redones.l 
Cat.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  34, 1.  3,  c.  11. 

CvRluM,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  [on  the  south- 
ern coast,  or  rather,  according  to  the  ancients, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  western  coast, 
at  a  small  distance  from  which,  to  the  south- 
east, there  is  a  cape  which  bea^n  the  name 
of  Curiat.  The  town  is  supposed  by  D*An- 
ville  to  answer  to  the  modern  Piscopta.  The 
promontory  is  now  called  Capo  delU  Galle.'i 
Herodol.5,c.  1  i3. 

CuRivs  Dehtatvs  Marcus  Annids,  a 
Roman  celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  fruga. 
lity.  -  He  was  three  times  consul,  and  was 
twice  honoured  with  a  triumph.  He  obtained 
decisive  victories  over  the  Samnites,  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  the  Lucanians,  and  defeated  Pyr- 
rhns  near  Tarentum.  The  ambassadors^of 
the  Samnites  visited  his  cottage,  while  he  was 
boiling  some  vegetables  in  an  earthen  pot, 
and  they  attempted  to  bribe  him  by  the  ofiTer 
of  large  presents.  He  refused  their  offers 
with  contempt,  and  said,  I  prefer  my  earthen 
pots  to  all  your  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
it  is  my  wish  to  command  those;  who  are  in^ 
possession  of  money,  while  I  am  deprived  of 
it,  and  live  in  poverty.  Plut.  in  CaL  Cent..^ 
Horat.  I,  od.  12,  v.  41.— F/or.  1,  c.  15. 

M.  CvRTius,  a  Roman  youth  who  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  his  country, 
about  ^SO  years  B.  C.  A  wjde  |;ap,  called 
afterwards  Cttrlius  laeus^  had  Addenly  open- 
ed in  the  forum,  and  the  oracle  had  said  that 
it  would  never  close  before  Rome  threw  into 
it  that  in  which  the  Romans  were  most  pow- 
erful. ,  [Curtius,  on  hearing  the  answer,  de- 
manded of  his  countrymen  whether  they  pos- 
sessed any  thing  so  valuable  as  their  arms  and 
courage.  They  yielded^  silent  assent  to  the 
question  put  them  by  the  heroic  youth. 
Whereupon,  having  arrayed  himself  in  full 
armour  and  mounted  his  horse,  he  plunged 
into  the  chasm,  and  the  people  threw  after 
him  flowers  and  fruit.  Valerius  Maximus 
states  that  the  earth  closed  immediately  over 
him.  From  the  account  of  Livy,  however, 
and  the  words  of  Festus,  it  would  seem  that  a 
lake,  called  CurftiM  laeut^  afterwards  occn- 
pied  the  spot.    Liv.  7,  c.  6.— -Fa/.  Max.  5,  c. 
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^,—Fesius.  p.  45.  ed,  Scaliger.'i Fom,  a 

slream  which  conveyed  water  to  Rome,  from 
the  distaace  of  40  miles  by  an  aqaedact  soel- 
erated  as  to  be  distributed  thrqog^h  all  the 
hi\U  of  the  city.     FUn.  36,  c.  15. 

CurOlis  Magistratus,  [Roman  ma 
gistratea  who  had  the  privilege  of  using  the 
sella  cunUUj  or  chair  of  state.  This  was  an- 
ciently made  of  ivory,  or  at  least  adorned  with 
it.  The  magistrates  who  enjoyed  this  privi- 
lege, were  the  dictator,  consuls,  prseiord, 
censors*  and  ourule  ajdiles.  They  sat  on  thia 
chair,  in  their  tribunals  on  all  solemn  occa- 
sions. Those  commanders  who  triumphed^had 
it  with  them  in  their  chariot.  Persons  whose 
ancestors  or  themselves  had  borne  any  curole 
office,  were  called  nobiles^  and  had  the  jta 
vnaginum.  They  who  were  the  first  of  the  fa- 
mily that  had  raised  themselves  to  any  curule 
office,  were  called  fiommes  novi^  new  men,  or 
upstarts.] 

CnssJGi,  [or  Co66ifei,  a  natioQ  occupying  the 
sottthem  declivity  of  the  mountains  which 
separated  Sasiana  from  Media.  The  Ely- 
msei  possessed  the  northern  declivities.  The 
Cusstti,  or  Cossaei,  were  a  brave  people>  and 
the  kings  of  Persia  were  frequently  compel- 
led  to  purchase  a  passage  over  these  moun 
tains  from  them.  Alexander  effected  one  by 
faking  them  by  surprise.  Antigonus  lost  a 
large  portion  of  his  army  in  crossing  over. 
According  to  Mannert,  thia  people,  together 
with  the  Carduchi  and  some  other  neighs 
bearing  tribes,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  mo 
darn  Curdi^  Mannert.  Anc,  Gtogr*  voL  5,  p. 
493.] 

CvsiTS,  a  river  of  Hungary,  falling  into  the 
Danube,  now  the  Fag,  [according  to  D*An- 
Tille.  Mannert,  however,  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  Granna,  or  Gran.  Mannert,  Anc, 
Oeogr.  vol,  3,  p.  380,  in  notu.] 

[CutilLb,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  east  of 
Keate,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters.  This 
country  and  that  of  Reate  were,  according  to 
Varro,  the  most  elevated  part  of  Italy,  and 
the  name  UmbHicus*  or,  Navel  of  Italy,  was 
applied  to  them.  The  town  was  situate  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  in  which  there  were, 
according  to  ancient  accounts,floating  islands. 
Suetonius  states  that  the  emperor  Vespasian 
resided  here  during  the  summer,  and  accord- 
ing to  XiphiUftus,  he  died  in  this  place.  It  is 
now  CvtHa.]  Pirn.  3,  c.  \%  I.  31,  c.  2.— Se 
rytea,  Q.  A*.  3,  c.  25.— Li».  26,  c.  11. 

Cyans,  a  nymph  of  Sicily,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  assist  Proserpine  when  she  was  carried 
«way  by  Pinto.  The  god  changed  her  into  a 
fountain  now  called  Piime,  a  few  miles  from 

Sytacuse.  Ovid,  Met,  5,  v.  1 12. A  town  of 

Lycia.    Plin,  5,  c.  27. 

ClEAii£^  now  the  Pavorane^  two  rugged 
islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euzine  Sea, 
about  20  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosphorns.  £  They  are  now  very  small 
rocks,  so  that  probably  the  attrition  of  the 
water  has  diminished  Uiem  in  size.]  One  of 
them  is  on  the  side  of  Asia,  and  the  other  on 
the  European  coast];  and  according  to  Strabo, 
ther^  Is  only  a  space  of  20  furlongs  between 
22<) 


them.  The  waves  of  the  sea,  which  ooq- 
tinually  break  against  them  with  a  viol^iit 
noise,  fill  the  air  with  a  darkening  foam,  and 
render  the  passage  extremely  dangerous. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  these  isbods 
floated,  and  even  sometimes  united  to  crash 
vessels  into  pieces  when  they  passed  thnyagh 
the  straits.  This  tradition  arose  from  their 
appearing,  like  all  other  objects,  to  draw  n««r- 
er  when  the  navigators  approached  them. 
[They  were  sometimes  called  SynrnUgadts^  or, 
»'  the  dashers,"  to  which  the  term  Cyaneon^  or, 
"  dark,**i8  oilen  added.  They  were  also  term- 
ed Planeta^  or,"  the  wanderers".]  Their  tme 
situation  and  form  was  first  explored  auad  as- 
c^Kained  by  the  Argonauts.  [Pindar  (PjKA. 
4,v.  370,)  says  that  they  were  alive  until  the 
Argonauts  brought  death  upon  them.  The 
Argo,  according  to  Apollonius  Rhodios,  bad 
a  narrow  escape  with  the  loss  of  her  rodder.] 
Plin.  6,  c.  12.— flerorfe/.  4,c.  BS.—ApoUon- 
2,  V.  317  and  600.— XiycopA.  1285.— Sfm^.  1 
and  3.— Jtfeto,  2,  c.  7.— Orirf.  Trist,  1,  eL  9, 
34. 

Cyaneds*  a  large  river  of  Colchis* 
C YARAXKS,  or  CtaxAbss,  son  of  Phraor- 
tes,  was  king  of  Media  or  Persia.  [In  hia  raiga 
the  Scythians  invaded  hb  territory,  and  bdd 
Media  and  a  great  part  of  upper  Aaia  for 
nearly  30  years.  He  destroyed  them  at  last 
by  stratagem,  having  invited  them  to  a  feut, 
and  slain  them  when  intoxicated.  In  oonjoiK- 
tion  with  Nebucadnezzar  he  took  and  de- 
stroyed Nineveh.    He  died  in  the  40tli  jear 


of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  1^  Aityai^es, 
upon  whose  death  the  crown  devolved  to 
Cyaxares  2d.  This  latter  prince  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Dariui  the 
Mede,  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Be  reisned, 
in  conjunction  with  Cyrus,  until  the  year  336 
B  C.  when  he  died.] 

Ctbkbs,  a  name  of  Cybele,  firom  av/Sa^<, 
because  in  the  celebration  of  her  festivals  men 
were  driven  to  madness. 

Ctb£ls,  [vid.  end  of  the  article,]  a  god- 
dess, daughter  of  Coelusand  Terra,  and  wiia 
of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  came 
as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Vesta,  Bona  M*ter, 
Magna  MaUr,  Berecynthia,  Dindymene,  &c 
According  to  Diodorus,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Lydian  prince,  called  Menos,  by  hia  wifie 
Dindymene  ;  and  he  adds,  that  as  soon  aa  sbe 
was  bom  she  was  exposed  on  a  mou&tain. 
She  was  preserved  and  suckled  by  some  of 
the  wild  beasU  of  the  forest,  and  reo«ived 
the  name  of  Cybele  from  the  moaotain 
where  her  life  had  been  preserved.  Wbeo 
she  returned  to  her  father's  court,  the  had 
an  intrigue  with  Atys,  a  beautiful  youth, 
whom  her  father  mutilated,  &c.  AH  the 
mytholcgists  are  unanimous  inmentiooiog;  tbt 
amours  of  Atys  and  Cybele.  The  partiality 
of  the  goddess  for  Atys  seems  to  ariae  Oom 
his  having  first  introduced  her  worship  inCb 
Phrygia.  She  enjoined  him  perpetual  celiba- 
cy, and  the  violation  of  his  promise  was  expiat- 
ed by  voluntary  mutUation.  In  Phrygia  tbe 
festivals  of  Cybele  were  observed  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.    Her  priests,  called  Co- 
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r  jbaules,  Galli,  kc  were  oot  admitted  in  the 
serrice  of  the  (oddtn  wltboat  a  previoas  ma- 
tflatioQ.  In  the  oelebratioQ  of  the  feftiyals, 
they  imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and 
iUled  the  air  with  dreadful  Bbrieks  and  howl 
logs,  mixed  with  the  confused  noise  of 
drums,  Ubrets,  bucklerB,  and  spears.  This 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  sorrow  of  Cjr- 
bele  for  the  loes  of  her  favoarite  Atys.  Cy 
bele  was  generally  represented  as  a  robuvt 
woman,  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  to  in 
timate  the  fecandity  of  the  earth.  She  held 
keys  io  her  hand,  and  her  head  was  crowned 
with  rising  turrets,  and  sometimes  with  the 
Icares  of  oak.  She  sometimes  appears  rid- 
ing in  a  cbanot,  drawn  by  two  tame  lions ; 
Atya  Ibllows  by  her  aide,  carrying  a  ball  in 
Ilia  haad,  and  supporting  himself  upon  a  fir- 
tree,  which  b  aaored  to  the  goddem.  Some- 
timee  Cytwie  is  represented  with  a  sceptre 
in  her  iumdf  with  her  head  coTcred  with  a 
tower.  She  is  alao  seen  with  many  breasts, 
to  shew  thet  the  earth  gives  aliments  to 
all  liying  oreatnres ;  and  she  generally  car- 
ries two  Hons  DDder  her  arms.  From  Phry- 
gia  the  worship  of  Cybele  passed  into 
Greece,  and  was  solemnly  established  «t  Eleu- 
BIB,  uader  the  name  of  the  Eleuainian  mys- 
teries of  Ceres.  The  Romans,  by  order 
of  the  Sibylline  books,  brought  the  statue 
ef  the  goddess  from  Pessinus  nato  Italy ; 
and  when  the  ship  which  carried  it  had  run 
OB  a  shallow  bmnk  of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and 
WDoeeaco  oC  Claudia  were  vindicated  in  re- 
awving  it  with  her  girdle.  U  is  stppoaed  that 
the  mfjeteries  of  Cybele  were  wst  known 
aboat  isao  years  B.  C  The  Romans  were 
partionJarly  superstitious  in  washing  every 
jear»  on  the  25th  March,  the  ehariot  and  sa- 
crod  thiqgs  of  tlie  goddess  in  the  waters  of  the 
river  AlMon.  There  prevailed  many  obsce< 
allies  io  Che  otiservation  of  the  iestivals,  and 
the  priests  themselves  were  the  most  eager 
to  use  imleoeot  expressions,  and  to  shew  tl^r 
OBboonded  liceutiousaess  by  the  impurity  of 
their  actions,  vid.  Atys,  Eleusis,  Rhea,  Co- 
rrbantes,  Gallic  fto.  [The  first  germ  of  the 
Greetaa  religioB  eame  from  India,  and  many 
of  the  deities  of  the  latter  country  will .  be 
liBued  opoo  an  attentive  examination  to  have 
been  the  prototypes  ef  those  mentioned  in 
rlassioal  osythology*  Thus  there  is  a  very 
^raag  resemblanee  between  Cybele  and 
Pneriti,  the  goddess  of  nature  among  the 
Hiodooe.  Boih  are  represented  as  drawn  by 
ttoBS  ;  at  the  festival  of  Fracrtti  a  drum  is 
beateo,  as  it  always  was  at  that  of  Cybele 
this  drmoi  is  called  Dindyma,  and  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  goddess  Cybele  we  find  mention 
■ads  of  JHhu  Dimdgmtu  where  her  rites 
were  oelebrated»  and  of  the  appellation  Z>tn- 
iljfmau  given  to  the  goddess  herself.  The 
^  priests  of  Cybele  were  called  Curetee,  and 
*  ctcrle  in  the  Sanscreet  language  signifies  cm- 
itmlMM^  The  parallel  might  be  carried  still 
farther. — As  Tegards  the  name  Cybele,  and 
its  metriealqaaatity,it  is  now  a  settled  prin- 
cifle  of  philolsgy  that  when  the  penult  w 
long  the  word  should  be  written  Cyiebe,  vid. 


Hejfn.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  StO,  in  rar.  /ed.] 
—AupuHn.  dt  Cint.  D.  ko.  Lmelmnt — Lu- 
eian  in  DedSyr-^Di0d.3.'^Fir^.  JEn,  9,  v. 
617,1.  10,  V.  S&4.— Lueea.  1,  v.  566.— Ovitf. 
TruU  4,  V.  210  and  36l.~F/u/.  de  Loquac-^ 
Cie.  ad  JiUie.-^CaU.  Rkpd.  8,  c.  17,  ko, 

CYMthE,  andCTBELAi  [a  mountain  of  Phry- 
Sia,  probably  near  Celene.  Here  Cybele 
was  worshipped.] 

CybIra,  [nd.  Cibyra.] 

CtbibtrIa,  [a  town  of  Cappadocia,  in 
Cataonia,  below  Mens  Argaeus,  and  north  of 
Tyana,  according  to  D'Anville.  The  map 
of  Asia  Minor,  however,  which  accompanies 
Mannert's  Geography,  varies  in  this  respect, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  discrepancies,  essen- 
tially from  tiuit  of  the  former.  According  to 
Mannert^a  chart,  Tyana  is  situate  near  the 
centre  of  Cappadocia,  and  Cybistria  is  placed 
nearly  due  south  from  it,  at  a  considerable 
distance.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  among 
the  episcopal  cities  in  Capf^ocia.  D*Ad  ville 
makes  the  modem  name  Busiereh.'i  Cie. 
Dw.  15. 

CvcLiDXt,  a  name  given  to  certain  islands 
of  the  iCgean  sea,  that  surround  Delos,  as 
with  a  circle ;  whence  the  name  (icv»x^,rtr- 
e%dM$.)  The  principal  were,  Ceos,  Naxos, 
Andros,  Paras,  Melos,  Seriphos,  Gyarus,  Te- 
nedos,  &o.  [The  UAme  given  to  these  islands 
is  not  a  very  aci-urate  one,  as  mo!t  of  them 
lie  west  and  totUh  of  Deles.]  Plin,  4,  c.  12.— 
Mela,  2,0.  7.— Ptoi.  3,c.  16.-^ra^.  10.— 
Dion^  P€neg,^Firg,  ^n.  3>  v.  127, 1.  8, 
v.€92. 

Cyclopes,  [vid.  end  of  thk  article,]  a 
certain  race  of  men  of  gigantic  nature,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sons  of  CgbIus  and  Terra. 
Tuey  had  but  one  eye,  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead ;  whence  their  name  (•v«a#*  eireu^- 
iut^  t^  ecc«/ua).  They  were  three  in  num- 
ber, according  to  Hesiod,  called  Arges, 
Brontes,  and  Steropes.  Their  number  was 
greater  according  to  other  mythologists,  and 
in  the  age  of  Ulysses,  Polyphemus  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful.  Tbey  inhal>ited  the 
western  parts  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  [but 
see  end  of  this  article ;]  and  because  they 
were  uncivilized  in  their  manners,  the  poets 
speak  of  them  as  men*eaters.  The  tradition 
of  their  having  only  one  eyMriginates  from 
their  custom  o(  wearing  sdHl  bucklers  of 
steel  which  covered  their  faoes^  knd  had  a 
small  aperture  in  the  middle,  which  corres- 
ponded exactly  to  the  eye.  [vid,  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle.] From  their  vicinity  to  mount  Atna, 
tbey  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  workmen 
of  Vulcan,  and  to  have  fabricated  the  thun- 
derbolts of  Jupiter.  The  shield  of  Pluto,  and 
the  trident  of  Neptune,  were  the  produce  of 
their  labour.  Tim  Cyclops  were  reckoned 
among  the  gods,  and  we  find  a  temple  dedicat- 
ed to  their  service  at  Corinth,  where  sacrifices 
were  solemnly  offered.  Apollo  destroyed 
tbem  all,  because  they  had  made  the  thun- 
derbolts ef  Jupiter,  with  which  hb  son  MtcU' 
lapias  had  been  killed.  From  the  different 
aooountsgiven  of  the  Cyclops  by  the  ancients, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  all  the 
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auBe  people,  to  whom  rarious  fanctiona  have 
beeo  attributed^  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
one  to  the  other,  without  drawings  the  pencil 
of  fiction  or  mythology.  [Learned  men  have 
involved  the  question  respecting;  the  Cyclops 
in  g^eat  obscurity,  when  the  whole  admits  of 
a  very  easy  and  natural  solution.  The  ear- 
ly relig:ion  of  the  Greeks  was  Sabaism^  (com- 
pare the  Greek  term  0>i/0ofc«i,  **  to  worship,'*; 
or,  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a 
ay  tern  which  canif  to  them  from  the  Oriental 
nations.  Uranus  (heaven)  and  Gea  produc- 
ed the  Titans^  the  Giants  and  the  Cyclops, 
The  Titans  were  the  same  with  the  constel- 
lationsi  the  Giants,  with  their  hundred  arms 
were  the  energ^iei  of  nature,  while  the  Cy- 
clops represented  the  eneivies  of  the  sky,  as 
thunder  and  lifhtaing;.  Their  very  names 
prove  this,  as  well  as  the  order  in  which  they 
are  ttsoally  given;  thus,  Steropes,  ^«-ts- 
^•m,)  L  6.  li^tning ;  Arget  f«t>*0  '*  ®* 
quick-flashing^,  as  lightning ;  Brontes  (0^»fra) 
i.  e.  the  noise  of  the  thunder.  In  immediate 
connection  with  this  mode  of  explaining  the 
fables  is  the  circumstance  of  but  a  single  eye 
being  assigned  to  the  Cyclops.  To  the  ima- 
gination of  the  early  Greek,  lightning  and 
thunder  were  the  weapons  of  Jupiter,  which 
he  hurled  a^inst  a  guilty  world.  The  God 
of  Olympus  m  the  act  of  discharging  his  bolts 
would  be  pictured  to  their  minds,  by  a  rade 
though  natural  image,  as  closing  one  of  his 
eyes  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  more  effec- 
tual aim.  Hence  the  fable.  That  this  man- 
ner of  explaining  it  is  neither  forced  nor 
puerile  wi^ppear  from  the  name  given  by 
the  aacienn  to  a  Scythian  nation,  the  Ari- 
maspi,  or,  ^^  One-eyed,"  who  were  excellent 
archers,  and  obtained  this  strange  epithet  from 
their  habit  of  closing  one  eye  in  directing 
their  arrows.  Homer  makes  UlysMi  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  visit  the  land  of  the 
Cyclops.  It  has  been  usually  supposed  that 
Sicily  was  meant  by  the  poet,  an  explanation 
involved  however  in  many  difficulties.  In  the 
first  place.  Homer  never  speaks  of  the  land 
of  the  Cyclops  as  bei^g  an  island,  but  only 
states  that  there  was  a  small  one  in  front  of 
it.  He  represents  their  country  moreover  as 
very  fertile,  and  spontaneously  productive* 
so  far  indeed  Mreeing  with  Sicily,  but  the 
Cyclops  are  nJVe  at  ike  same  time  to  inba< 
bit  caves  on  the  snmmiu  of  lofty  mountains, 
where  the  comparison  totally  oeaset.  Be< 
sides  it  would  be  very  inoonsistent  in  the 
poet  to  place  the  Cyclops,  a  race  contemning 
the  Gods,  in  an  island  sacred  to,  aud  in  which 
were  pastured  the  herds  of  the  Sun.  The 
distance  too  between  the  land  of  the  Loto- 
phagi  and  that  of  the  Cydops  could  not  have 
been  very  considerable,  since  it  is  not  given 
in  days  and  nights,  a  mode  of  measurement 
always  adopted  by  Homer  when  the  distance 
mentioned  is  a  great  one.  Every  thing  eon- 
spires,  therefore,  to  induce  the  b^ief  that 
the  Cydops  of  Homer  were  placed  bj  him 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor.  They  who  make  thmn  to 
havedwdt  in  Sicily  blend  an  old  tradltioD 
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with  one  of  more  recent  date.  Thia  lait  pro- 
bably took  its  rise  when  £tna  and  the  Li- 
pari  islands  were  assigned  to  Vnkan,  by  the 
popular  belief  of  the  day,  as  his  workabopa : 
which  could  only  have  happened  when  JSAm. 
had  become  better  known,  and  Mount  Moe- 
cbylue  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  had  ceaaed  to 
be  volcanic.  As  regards  what  are  termed 
by  the  anci^'nt  writers  Cyclopian  walb,  and 
were  supposed  by  them  to  have  been  Iroa 
their  massy  structure  the  works  of  a  fiaat 
race,  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  they 
were  reared  by  the  ancient  Pelasgi,and  ihoold 
consequently  be  called  Pela^giaa.  Walls 
were  styled  Cydopian  by  the  aneienta  that 
were  built  of  large  massea  of  atone,  whiok 
though  rough  were  yet  nicely  and  ^Ifnlly 
fitted  together.  Some  of  these  still  reoMdni 
as  at  Ai|;os,  Myoena,  and  Tiryitt,  in  Or— ce, 
and  at  Cortona  and  elsewhere,  in  Italy.  vW. 
Pela^.l  JpoUod.  1,  c.  1  and  2.— fiiniMr. 
od.  I  and  9.— flmotf.  Theog.  v.  14a  7Ve- 
erit.  Id.  1,  Lc^^trab,  8.^fVf.  G.4,r. 
170.  wEn.  6,  V.  630, 1. 8,  v.  418,  &.  Ml,  v. 
283.— Ovuf.  Mei.  13,  v.  780,  L  14,  ▼.  249. 
^A  people  of  Asia. 

Ct€iiv8,  a  sonofNeptnnc,tnviilBtfablntn 
every  part  of  his  body.  Aehillei  foqgbt 
Hgainsthim;  but  when  he  taw  that  hit  darta 
were  of  no  efieot,  he  threw  him  oo  the 
ground  and  smothered  him.  He  strqiped  him 
of  hit  armour,  and  saw  him  suddenly  chang- 
ed mto  a  bird  of  the  same  name.    Ovid  Met. 

12,  fab.  2. A  ton  of  Stheadut,  kiag  of 

Liguria.  He  wat  deeply  afflkitad  at  tbo 
death  of  hit  friend  and  relation  Phaeton,  and 
in  the  midtt  of  hit  lamentationt  he  wat  om^ 
tamorphoted  into  a  awan.  OpmL  Met.  :2,  v. 
367.— rtrg. -En.  iO,v.  189— Pom*.  1,o.30. 

Ctdus.  a  painter,  who  made  a  paintiqg 
of  the  AigonauU.  Thii  odebrated  piece 
wat  bonght  Inr  the  orator  Hortentiot  for 
165talenti.    P/sn.34. 

CTMPPi,  the  mother  of  Cle(Ait  and  Bi- 
ton.  rid-  Cleobit.—  A  girl  beloved  by  Aoom- 
lius.  vid,  Acontint. 

CTDKirs,  [a  river  of  CiUda  Campeitrii^ 
riting  m  the  chain  of  mount  Tanrtt,  and  frU- 
ing  into  the  tea  a  little  bdow  Tanma,  which 
stood  on  itt  banki.  Its  waters  were  txtreaaa 
ly  odd,  and  Alexander  nearly  loat  lut  life  by 
bathing  in  them  when  overiieated  nnd  fe- 
tigued.  The  illnett  of  Aleounder,  rotoHiBig 
from  this,  it  connected  with  the  weU  known 
story  of  the  phyndan  Fhi^  The  rivor 
Cydnus  expanded  aboat  a  mile  below  Tar- 
sus, near  the  tea.  and  formed  a  port  for  the 
dty,  called  Rhegma,  or,  the  ope/ftHnf.]  Curt. 
8,  c.  4.— Juffm.  11,0.  8. 

CTooHUf  [or  Cv]>6irif ,  the  BKiat  anoimit 
city  m  the  island  of  Crete,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Minot,  and  enlarged  by  the  Samiant. 
It  ttood  on  the  northern  ooatt  of  the  north- 
wettem  part  of  Crete,  and  wat  the  meet 
powerful  and  wealthy  dty  of  the  whole  ia- 
land,  tinoe,  in  the  dvil  wars,  it  withatood  Cho 
united  fbroet  of  Gnotsut  and  Gortyna  nftor 
they  had  rednoed  the  g|reater  part  of  CrAa. 
On  aocoiuit  oiMmWm^JtJVV^  callod  by 
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the  GtmIb,  **  tlM  mother  of  oitiei.''  From 
Cydonia,  the  quiBoo-tree  was  first  broug^ht  in- 
to Italy,  and  thenoe  the  fruit  was  call^  ma 
itiaa  C^fJamym^  or  Cydooian  apple.  Its  in 
li&bkaDtB  were  the  best  of  the  Cretan  archers 
Its  Miodeni  name  is  Coiwa.]  Ovid.Met.S^v. 
«.— TOy.  jEh.  18,  T.  858.— Si/.  2,  t.  109.— 
ijw.  37,  o.  eO.—Luean.  7,  y.  229. 

CnKMff  A,  an  island  opposite  Lesbos,  [one 
of  Che  fire  islaiids  oalled  Leae«.]  PUn,  2 
and  4. 

CtdkAjla,  [a  city  of  Phryg^.  Mannert 
snppoees  it  to  luTe  been  the  same  with  Lao 
diefta,  oo  the  oonfines  of  three  provinces,  Ca 
ria,  Phryeia,  and  Lydia,  and  sitaate  on  the 
Lyetia,  wmdi  flows  into  the  Meander.  He- 
rodotoa  speaks  of  a  pillar  erected  in  Cydrara 
by  CroBBos,  with  an  inscription  defining  the 
bocmdaries  of  Fhrygia  and  Lydia ;  so  that  it 
mast  hare  been  eo  the  confines  of  these  two 
eountnes  at  least  vid.  Laodicea.  ITerocf.  7, 
c.  9Q. 

iJrcEJcss,  a  people  among^  the  lUyriaos. 
I^Ttoey  are  said  to  haye  had  amon|^  them  the 
aepolelire  of  Cadmoa  and  Harmonia.  Aiken. 
n,4«8,bw] 

£CTCiJci,jMe/c,  a  name  given  by  the  an 
elant  grammarians  to  the  minor  poets  who 
Moooeeded  HooEer.  They  were  so  termed, 
ekfaer  from  their  selecting  the  materiah  for 
their  poems  from  the  whole  eompaa  (jtvaxec) 
of  myUiological  and  epic  narrative,  fr^m 
the  moon,  namely,  of  Uranus  and  Gea, 
down  to  the  death  of  Ulysses  by  the  hand  of 
Telesowaa ;  or  becaose  the  later  grammarians 
ioKwoM  OHt  of 'their  separate  prodaotiods  one 
aoailed  saddle.] 

OTixiBus,  a  celebrated  horse  of  Carter, 
siooofdmigto  Saaeca,  [Valerios  Flaecas,  and 
CkuKliBO ;  but  aecoixting  to  Vit^gil,  of  Pol 
lojc]    Ftf^.O.3,v.90. 

CvKiirx,  [the  port  of  Elis,  the  capital  of 
the  ^hstrict  of  £3is  m  the  Peloponnesas.    It 

ia  aappoacdtobethe  modem  Chiareruta,] 

£A  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  iEolis,  samamed, 
aeeotding  to  Xenof^KMi,  tha  Egyptian.]  Paus. 
4^  c  2Sr~.A  mountain  of  Arcadia,  with  a 
aaiall  town  on  its  deolivity«  which  received 
its  name  from  CyHen,  a  son  of  Elatns.   [  Mer- 
««ry  was  supposed  to  have  been  bom  here, 
and  had  a  temple  on  the  top  of  this  mountain. 
w^  a  wooden  statue  in  it.    Hence  his  sur- 
name of  Cjfikneiut^  which  is  indiscriminately 
applied  to  any  thing  he  invented,  or  over 
which  be  preaded.J    Luean.  1 ,  v.  663. — Ho 
^.ep.  13,  V.  13. — Pau$,  8,c.  17.— fVg.  Mn. 
«,  V.  139.— Ottt/  Met,  13,  v.  14«.  A,  A.  3,  v. 
147. 
Ctma  or  Ctmjb,  [vid.  Coma.] 
CvMOLirg,  [vid,  Cimolus.)     Oruf.  7,  Met. 
T.4«3. 

CTVJsoiEVS,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for 
his  extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother 
to  the  poet  iBschyloe.  After  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  be  pursued  the  flying  Persians  to 
tW  ships,  and  seized  one  of  their  vessels 
«i^  bn  right  hand,  which  was  immediately 
«yid  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  he  seized 
U^  vessel  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he 


had  lost  that  also,  he  still  kept  hold  with  bis 
teeth.  Herodot.  6,  c.  114.  --JusHn,  %  c.  9. 
[  Herodotus  merely  relates,  that  he  seized  oiio 
of  the  Persian  vessels  by  the  stern,  and  had 
nis  hand  cut  off  with  an  axe.  The  more  de- 
ailed  account  is  given  by  Justin.  Phasis,  an 
obscure  painter,  represented  Cynsegirus  with 
both  his  hands,  which  Cornelius  Longinus 
made  the  subject  of  an  epigram,  preserved 
in  the  Anthology.] 

[Ctvjbthjb,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
river  Crathis,  near  the  northern  borders,  and 
some  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Cyllene. 
The  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  the  bar- 
barous rasticity  of  their  manners,  so  as  to  be 
despised  by,  or  almost  excluded  from  associ- 
ating with  the  other  Greeks,  who  attributed 
their  ferocity  to  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  mu- 
sic, so  much  cultivated  among  the  Greeks  in 
general.] 

Ctitesii  and  Ctw tTA,  [according  to  He- 
rodotus, the  most  western  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope, living  beyond  the  Celtse.  Maonert 
makes  them  to  have  been  situate  in  Spain, on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  their  west- 
ern limit  to  have  corresponded  with  the  mo- 
dem Fetro  in  Algarve^  while  their  eastern 
was  the  bay  and  islands  formed  by  the  small 
rivers  Odiel  and  TinioJ]    Herodot  %  c.  33. 

CvHici,  [a  sect  of  philosophers,  so  called 
either  from  Cyoosarges,  where  Antistheaes 
the  founder  of  the  sect  lectured,  or  from  the 
snorltfig  humour  of  their  master.  This  sect 
is  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  school  of 
philosc^hers  as  an  institution  of  manners.  It 
was  formed  rather  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  moral  dborders  of  lux- 
ury! ambition,  and  avarice,  than  with  a  view 
to  establish  any  new  theory  of  speculative 
opinions.  The  sole  end  of  the  Cynic  philo- 
sophy was  to  subdue  the  passions,  and  produce 
simplicity  of  manners.  Ifence  the  coarse- 
ness of  their  outward  attire,  their  haughty 
contempt  of  external  good,  and  patient  endur- 
ance of  extemal  ill.  The  rigorous  discipline 
of  the  first  Cjmics,  however,  degenerated  af- 
terwards into  the  most  absurdseverity.  The 
•  ynic  renounced  every  kind  of  scientific  pur^ 
suit,  in  order  to  attend  solely  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  virtuous  habits.  The  sect  fell  gra- 
Jually  into  disesteem  and  confbpt,  and  many 
•^oss  and  disgraceful  tales  were  propagated 
-expecting  them,  vid,  Diogenes.] 

Ctnisca,  a  daughter  of  Archidamus  king 
of  Sparta,  who  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the 
chariot  races  at  the  Olympic  games.  Paus. 
X  c.  8. 

Ctno,  a  woman  who  preserved  the  life  of 
Cyrus.  [Her  name,  in  the  Median  language, 
was  Spa  CO,  according  to  Herodotus,  tvho 
makes  Cyno  the  Greek  translation  of  it,  and 
adds,  that  it  signified,  in  the  Median  tongue, 
a  female  dog.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
dialect  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  was  the 
same.  Id  such  remains  as  we  have  of  the 
Persian  language,  Burton  and  Reland  haye 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  term  like  this. 
Nevertheless  Lefevre  affirms  that  ibe  Hyrca- 
oiane,  a  people  in  subjection  to  the  Persians, 
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call,  ercn  at  the  present  ti  me,  a  do^  by  the  word 
Spac.  Foster,  in  his  letter  to. Michaelis  upon 
the  origin  of  the  Chaldees,  thinks  that  he  da- 
teetf  a  resemblance  between  the  Median 
Space  and  the  Slavonic  Sahaka^  which  haft 
the  same  meaning,  vid,  MiehiUUi  SpieUr- 
giwn,  7ol  2,  p  99]     Herodot  U  c  HO. 

CtvocephIub,  [eminences  in  Thessaly, 
aonth-east  of  Pharsalns,  where  the  Romau* 
under  T.  Quinctius  Flaminins  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  Philip  king  of  Maoedon,  and  pot 
an  end  to  the  first  Maoedonian  war.  They 
are  desoribed  by  Platarch  as  hills  of  small 
size,  with  sharp  tops ;  and  the  name  properly 
belongs  to  those  tops,  from  their  retemblaBce 
to  the  headt  of  do^  (»•*•?  ai#A^«i.)  PhU, 
vt/.  Flatnm,] 

CtvogkthIli,  a  nation  in  India,  who  had 
the  head  of  a  dog,  aooordinr  to  some  tradi 
tions.  [They  are  sapposed  to  hav«  been 
merelya  species  of  lane  baboons.— ^Tbere 
was  a  promontory  of  this  name  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
and  another  in  Coroyra.]    PHn,  7,  o.  2. 

Ctnophohtis,  a  festival  at  Aigoe,  ob- 
served during  the  dcg  days.  It  received  its 
name  am  tw  kviac  $»fUf^  kiUing  Ag«,  be- 
cause they  used  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met 

Cthqs,  atowo  in  Thessaly,  where  Pyrrha, 
Deucalion's  wife,  wu  buried. 

Ctrosaegbs,  [a  place  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  where  the  school  of  the  Cynics  whb 
held.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  ihile  dt9g^ 
(wmv  «s>oc,)  which,  when  Diomus  was  sacri- 
fioio^  to  Hercules,  snatched  away  part  of  the 
yictim.  It  was  adorned  with  saveiml  teaplea; 
that  of  Hercules  was  the  most  splendid.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  in  it,  however,  was 
the  Gymnasium,  where  all  strangers,  who 
had  but  one  parent  an  Athenian,  had  to  per 
form  their  exercises,  because  Hercules,  to 
whom  it  was  consecrated,  had  a  mortal  for 
bis  mother,  and  was  not  properly  one  of  the 
immortals.]     Htrodot,  5  and  6. 

Ctnosskma,  (a  doift  tomb^  a  promontory 
of  the  Thracian  Cbenonesus,  where  Heeuba 
was  changed  into  a  d<v,  and  buried.  Ovid, 
13,  Mti.  569. 

Ctnosura,  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete.  She 
nursed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a  star 
which  bears  ^  same  name.  It  is  the  sai 
as  the  Una  Mlor.    Otid.  FtuL  3,  v.  107. 

Ctvthia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  mount 
Cynthns,  where  she  was  bom. 

Ctftthivs,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from 
mount  Cjrnthus. 

Ctkthus,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  so  high 
that  it  is  said  to  overshadow  the  whole  island. 
[Modem  travellers,  however,  represent  it  to 
be  a  hill  of  very  moderate  hei^t  The  city 
of  Delos  was  at  the  foot  of  it.  ]  Apollo  was 
sumamed  CifHthiui,  and  Diana  C^nihim,  as 
they  were  bora  on  the  mountain,  which  was 
saored  to  them.  Ftrg.  G.  3,  v.  36.--  Owid.  6. 
Met,  V.  304.  FatL  3,  v.  346. 

[Ctpariisjb,  a  town  of  Messenia,  situate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyparissus.    Its 

modem  name  is  tj^eadiaA A  town  of 
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Peloponnesus,  near  Messenia.   LathX^cZU 

•Pan.  4,  c.  5. 

Ctparissvs*  a  youth,  sqa  of  Telepbas  of 
Cea,  beloved  by  ApoUo.  He  killed  a  Uv^nt- 
ite  stag  of  Apdle^s,  for  whidh  he  was  ao  aer^ 
ry,  that  he  pined  away,  and  was  changed  bj 
the  god  into  a  eypreas-tree.  Ftrg.  JEm.  2,  r. 
680— Ooid.  Met  10,  v.  121. 

CTPAiivvt,  a  native  of  Carthsiga,  who, 
though  bom  of  heatban  paresis,  bemme  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  the  bishop  of  his 
country.  To  be  more  devoted  te  porit  j  and 
study,  he  abandoned  his  wifo ;  and  stt  a  proof 
of  his  charity,  he  distrib«ted  his  geods  to  tiie 
poor.  He  wrote  81  letters,  besidcf  ecivenl 
treatises,  dc  Dei  gfalu2«  ds  vwgmiMi  kmhUm^ 
kc  and  rendered  his  compositions  valaaMe, 
by  the  informatinn  Jm  conveys  of  the  disci- 
pline  of  the  ancient  chnreh,  and  by  tha  auid 
ness  and  parity,  of  his  theology.  He  dSM  a 
martyr,  A.  D.258.  The  bestaditsoosaf  Cy- 
prian  are  that  of  Fell,  foL  Oxon.  168C,  aad 
that  re-printed  Amst.  1700. 

Cf  PBVg,  a  daui^tai  of  Anieny  and  deo- 
patra,  who  married  A^prippa.-- *A  laife 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  sowlh  if 
Cilicia,  and  wast  of  Syria.  [It  was  asppos- 
ed  to  ,bave  been  detaobed  tram  €bm  eoati- 
nent  by  some  violent  convnlrioa  of  nntore. 
Tbeo|Mnions  of  more  modern  tames,  liowwvvr, 
oppose  this,  and  ara  io  finronr  of  ils  haviag 
been  always  an  island.  U  wns  called  by  aa- 
veralnnaies;  AeamiSyfromeneofitsproipmi- 
tories ;  Amafthuia«  Paphhu  flftd  MamiBia, 
(rom  thiiaa  of  its  aMdent  eilies  ;  Manaiia^  t 
the  fortunate  isle,  from  ite  lertli^,  mild  eii- 
mate,  and  beautiful  scenery  ;  CoUiaias  inm 
its  many  hilb  .  Sphaeiat  from  its  i 
habitants,  the  Sphaoas;  Cerastia,! 
number  of  small  e^Ms  by  which  tfts  i 
are  surrounded ;  JE/nm  froBi  its 
mines.  The  name  Cypros  is  not  < 
some  thinks  from  the  abudaaca  of  this  iMt 
mentionad  metal,  but  ^e^mabUgeliila  aame 
from  the  island,  which  was  called  aftsr  an 
aneient  king,  who  reigned  thata.]  Hhttsbaen 
celebrated  forgiving  birth  to  VannsysoRmnii 
Cmrii^  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  tlia  plnee, 
and  to  whose  serviee  many  plaoaa  and  bam- 
plot  were  consecrated,  h  wan  anoianUy  di- 
vided  into  nine  kingdoms,  and  was  for  aooie 
time  under  the  power  of  Egypt  and  allar- 
wards  of  the  Persians.  '^  Greeks  sade 
thaauelves  masters  of  it,  and  it  was  takna 
from  them  by  the  Romans.  Us  lesgtfay  «e- 
oording  te  Strabo,  is  3400  stadia.  [Matern 
calculations  make  its  lengthabont  70  learaes 
from  east  to  west ;  its  breadth  from  norm  to 
south  30  leagues,  and  its  eirsumforenoa  near- 
ly too.]  There  were  three  eelebratnd  tom- 
ples  there,  two  sacred  to  Venus,  and  the 
other  to  Jupiter.  The  inhabitants  ware  giv- 
en much  to  pleasure  and  diwipatian.  fiKna^ 
16.— Plo2.  5,  C.14.— #W.  S.C.9.— >^«s(in. 
18,0.5.— P2m*  12,0.  M,L33,c.  5, 1.  SS,  c. 
26.— JIfefa,  2,  c.  7. 

CTPsftLlDBflt  the  name  of  thtee  prtoomi  as 
desoend»:itB  of  Cypselns,  who  reigfted  ntlCo- 
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rinth  daring  73  years.  Cypselus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  lussoa  Periander,  who  left  his  kin^- 
dom  after  a  reign  of  40  years,  to  Cypselus  ft. 
Ctps^lus,  a  kiog  of  Arcadia,  who  mar- 
ried the  dao^terof  Ctesiphoc,  to  strengtheo 
hiuMffira^iast  the  Heraclidse.  Pout.  4,  c  3. 
—A  zDao  of  Coriath,  son  of  Eetioo,  and  fa 
ther  of  Periander.  He  destroyed  the  Bac- 
cbmilmy  and  seized  apon  the  soTereig;ii  power, 
about  659  years  before  Christ.  He  reigned 
30  years,  and  was  sacceeded  by  his  son.  Pe- 
riander had  two  sons,  Lycopbron,  and  Cyp- 
selus, who  was  insane.  Cypselas  received  his 
name  from  the  Greek  word  xv4«aoc,  a  coffer, 
because  when  the  Bacchiadae  attempted  to 
kill  hioa,  his  mother  saved  his  life  by  conceal- 
in*  him  in  a  coffer.  Pans,  5,  c.  17. — Cic. 
Tasc.  5,  c  ^.^HerodoL  l,c.  1 14, 1.  5,  c.  92. 

&c — Jjrisioi.  Polii The  father  of  Milti- 

ades.     HerodoL  6,c.  35, 

CnKNAicA,  a  country  of  Africa,  [east  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  west  of  Marmarica.  It 
corresponds  with  the  modem  Barea.    Cyre 
naica  was  coosidered  by  the  Greeks  a  sort  of 
terrestrial  paradise.    This  was  partly  owing; 
to  the  force  of  contrast,  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
Afrioui  coast  aloQ";  the  \f  editerranean  from 
Cartluigpe  Co  the  Nile,  was  a  barren,  sandy 
and  waste,  and  partly  to  the  actual  fertility 
of  CyreosJca  itself.    It  was  extremely  well 
watered,   and  the  inhabitants,  according;  to 
Herodotus,  employed  eig^ht  months  in  collect- 
ings the  prodo^ons  of  the  land  :  the  mari- 
time places  first  yielded  their  fruits,  then  the 
second  regioo,  which  they  called  the  hill9. 
and   lastly  these  of  the  hi|;hest  p»rt  inland.  { 
One   of  the  chief  natural  productions  of  Cy< 
renaioa  was  an  herb  called  Silphiom,  a  kind 
of  laaerpitiaBi  or  assafoetida.    It  was  fatten- 
ing far  cattle,  rendering  their  flesh  also  ten- 
der, mod  a  osefol  aperient  for  man.   From  its 
jmea  also  when  kneaded  with  clay  a  power 
lol  antMOptic  was  obtained.    The  Silphiuni 
fijficd  a  great  article  of  trade,  and  at  Rome 
the  oovipoeiticRi  above  mentioned  sold  for  itp 
weight  in  sOtst.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Silphiiifll  appeared  alwajrs  on  the  medals  of 
C/rane.     Its  cnUare  was  neg;lected,  howe- 
ver, when  the  Romans  became  masters  of 
the  oomtry,  and  pasturage  more  attended 
to.     Tar  title  colonization  of  this  district  vid. 
Cyraos.  H  wascalled  Pentapolis,from  iu  hav- 
ing ftrv  towns  of  note  in  it,  Cyrene,  Barce, 
"      Berenice,  and  Tauchira.    All  of 
at  the  present  day  under  the 
«r  towns  or  villages,  and,  what  is  re- 
'  ~  t,  their  names  are  scarcely  changed 
froaa  wfcat  we  may  suppose  the  pronunciation 
to  h«.we  been  among  the  Greeks.    They  are 
now  called  IStirm,  Borea,  ThUamaia,  ffemtc, 
axsd  TVicJfcera.     For  a  full  account  of  the  Sil- 
pliiam,  see  the  36th  vol.  tf  the  Memoir et  de  V 
Jim^m  de$  BtlUtLeitres^p.  18.] 

CrmftVAiGA,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who 
IbliDiwad  the  doctrine  of  Aristippot.  They 
plifWIrtssir  mwtmtm  bonum  in  pleasure,  and 
said  fait  Tirtoe  ought  to  be  commended  be-, 
raoae  It  cans  pleasure.  [Happiness  consists 
?F 
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not  in  tranquillity  or  indolence,  but  in  a 
pleasing  agitation  of  the  mind  or  in  active  en- 
joyment. Pleasure  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
human  pursuit ;  it  is  only  in  subserviency  to 
this,  that  fame,  friendship,  and  even  virtue, 
are  to  be  desired.  All  crimes  are  venial,  be- 
cause never  committed  but  through  the  im- 
mediate impulse  of  passion.  Nothing  is  just 
or  unjust  by  nature,  but  by  custom  and  law. 
The  business  of  philosophy  is  to  regulate  the 
srenses  in  that  manner  which  will  render 
them  most  productive  of  pleasure.  Since 
pleasure  is  to  be  derived  not  from  the  past  or 
the  future,  but  the  present,  a  wise  man  will 
take  care  to  enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  will 
be  indifferent  to  life  or  death.  Such  vere 
the  tenets  of  A  ristippus.l  Laert,  in  Jurist* 
—Cic,  de  .Vft/.  D.  3. 

Cyrewe,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Pene- 
us,  of  whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  He 
carried  her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is 
called  Ci/renaica,  where  she  brought  forth 
Aristaeus.  She  is  called  by  some,  daughter  of 
Hypseus,  king  of  the  Lapithie,  and  son  of  the 
Peneus.  rirg,  O.  4,  v.  321 — Justin.  13,  c, 

1  .—Pindar.— Pyth.  9. A  celebrated  city 

[the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,]  to  which  AristsB- 
us,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  colonists,  settled 
there,  gave  his  mother's  name.  [Othervy  how- 
ever,derive  it  from  a  fountain  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, called  Cyre.}r  Cyrene  was  situate  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  about  eleven  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  |ts  port  was 
Apollonia.  It  gave  birth  to  many  great  men, 
among  whom  were  Callimachusi  Eratosthe* 
nes,  Cameadesy  Aristippus,  &c.  [Its  terri* 
tory  produced  a  great  number  of  excellent 
horses,  a  circumstance  which  led  the  Cyrene- 
ans  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  every  thing  relating  to  those  ani- 
mal?.] The  town  of  Cjrrene  was  built  by 
Battus,  B.  C.  630,  and  the  kingdom  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans,  B.  C.  97,  by  king 
Ptolemy  Appion.  [Its  modem  name  is  Cu- 
Wn.]  Herodot.  3  and  4—Patu,  10,  c.  13.— 
Strab.  M.—Mela^  I,  c.  8.— P/m.  5,  c.  5,— 
Tacit,  Ann.  3,  c.  70. 
[Ctrkschata«  vid.  Cyropolis.] 
CTRfilDES,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who 
harassed  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus.    He  died  A.  D.  259? 

CvRXLLUs,  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
A.  D.  386.  Of  his  writings,  composed  in 
Greek,  there  remain  23  cataehent,  and  a  let- 
ter to  the  emperor  Constantine,  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  is  Milles,  fol.  Oxon.  1703 

A  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.  444. 
Tlie  best  edition  of  his  writings,  which  are 
mostly  controversial  in  Greek,  is  that  of  Pa« 
ris,  fol.  7  vols.  1638. 
Otrnob,  [ffid.  Corsica.] 
CtrrhkbtIca,  a  coantry  of  Syria,  [north- 
east of  the  city  Anliochia,  and  north  of  the 
district  Chalybonitis.  It  was  so  called  from 
its  capital  Cyrrhus,  now  Corut,'}  Plin,  5,  c. 
23.— Cic.  ./J«.  5,  ep.  18. 

CtrsIlus,  an  Athenian,  stoned  to  death  by 
his  countrymen,  because  he  adviui^  them  (p 
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receive  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  to  submit  to 
the  power  of  Persia.  Demoslh.  de  Corond. 
dc^dtOJie.  0.11. 

Cteus,  a  kingf  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses 
and  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of 
Media.  His  father  was  of  as  ignoble  family, 
wiiose  marriage  with  Mandane  had  been  con- 
summated on  account  of  the  apprehensions  of 
Astyages.  (vid.  Astyages.)  Cyrus  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  bom  ;  but  he  was  preserved 
by  a  shepherdess,  who  educated  him  as  her 
own  son.  As  he  was  playing  with  his  equal? 
in  years,  he  was  elected  king  in  a  certain  di- 
version, and  he  exercised  his  power  with 
such  an  independent  spirit,  that  he  ordered 
one  ofhis  play  companions  to  be  severely  whip 
ped  for  disobedience.  The  father  of  the  youth, 
who  was  a  nobleman,  complained  to  the  king 
of  the  ill  treatment  which  his  son  had  received 
from  a  shepherd^s  son.  Astyages  ordered 
Cyrus  before  him,  and  discovered  that  he  was 
Mandane's  son,  from  whom  he  had  so  much 
to  apprehend.  He  treated  him  with  great 
coldness  ;  and  Cyrus,  unable  to  bear  his  ty- 
ranny, escaped  from  his  confinement,  and 
began  to  levy  troops  to  dethrone  his  grand- 
father. He  was  assisted  and  encouraged  by 
the  ministers  of  Astyages,  who  were  displeas- 
ed with  the  king's  oppression.  He  marched 
against  him,  and  Astyages  was  defeated  in  a 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner,  B.  C.  559.  From 
this  victory  the  empire  of  Media  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  subdued  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war  agabst 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  conquered, 
B.  C.  648.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Assy- 
ria,  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  by  drying 
the  channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marching 
his  trooM  through  the  bed  of  the  river  while 
the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  festival. 
He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomyris,  the 
queen  of  the  Massagetae,  a  Scythian  nation, 
and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C.  530. 
The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her  son 
in  a  previous  encounter,  was  so  incensed 
against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his  head,  and 
threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood, 
exclaiming,  Saiia  te  sanguine  guemsitUti, 
Xenophon  has  written  the  life  of  Cyrus ;  but 
his  history  iMiot  perfectly  authentic  In  the 
character  of  Cyrus,  he  delineates  a  brave  and 
virtuous  prince,  and  often  puts  in  his  mouth 
many  of  the  sayings  of  Socrates.  The  chro- 
nology is  false  ;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  narra- 
tion, has  given  existence  to  persons  whom  no 
other  historian  ever  mentioned.  The  CyrO' 
ptedtOt  therefore,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  authentic  history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but 
we  must  consider  it  as  showing  what  every 
good  and  virtuous  prince  ought  to  be.  DM. 
L^Herodoi,  I,  c.  75,  ko,~^usitn.  1,  c.  5  and 
''•——The  younger  Cyrus,  was  the  younger 
son  of  Darius  Nothus,aiid  the  brother  of  Ar- 
tazerzet.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  at  the 
aga  of  sixteen,  to  assist  the  Lao^aemonians 
againtt  Athmu.  Artaxerxes  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  Nothus ;  and  Cyrus 
who  was  of  an  aspiring  loal,  attempted  io  at- 
•tniaata  him.  {!•  was  ditcovtrady  and  WAold 


have  been  punished  with  death,  bad  not  bis 
mother  Parysatis  saved  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  executioner  by  her  tears  and  entreaties. 
[  The  sentence  was  commuted  into  bas> 
ishment  to  the  province  of  which  Cyrus  had 
been  appointed  Satrap  by  his  father.  The 
disgrace  and  ignominy  to  which  he  had  beea 
exposed  excit^  in  Cyrus  a  desire  of  rerenge, 
which  nothing  could  gratify  but  the  dethrone- 
ment of  bis  brother.  In  furtherance  of  thii 
end,  he  called  in  to  his  aid  numeroos  bodies 
of  Greek  mercenaries,  under  varioos  preten- 
ces, and  at  last  took  the  field  with  an  amy 
of  100,000  barbarians,  and  about  13^060 
Greeks.  Artaxerxes  met  him  with  QOOrOOO 
men  near  Cunaxa.  The  Greeks  soon  roatcd 
the  barbarians  opposed  to  them,  but  commit- 
ted an  error  in  advancing  too  fer  intheirpor- 
suit.  Cyrus  was  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid 
bemg  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the  king^ 
army,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  ceiktre, 
where  his  brother  was  in  person.  He  routed 
the  royal  body-guard,  but  being  hurried  away 
by  the  violence  ofhis  feelings,  the  moment  be 
espied  the  king,  he  engaged  with  him  in  a 
personal  combat,  wounded  him,  but  was  him- 
self wounded  and  slain  by  a  common  soldier, 
flad  Clearchus  acted  in  conformity  with  tiie 
directions  of  Cyrus,and  led  his  division  against 
the  king^s  centre,  instead  of  being  drawn  of 
into  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  the  rictory 
must  have  belonged  to. Cyrus.]  Artaxerxes 
was  so  anxious  of  its  being  universally  report- 
ed that  his  brother  had  fallen  by  \m  hand«  that 
be  put  to  death  two  of  his  lubjeotsfbr  boast- 
1  ng  that  they  had  killed  Cyrus.  tThe  Greek 
after  the  battle  began  to  negotiate  with  the 
king  through  Tissaphemes,  who  offisrad  to 
lead  them  home.  He  treacherously  yiolated 
his  word,  however,  and  having  by  an  act  of 
perfidy  obtained  possession  of  the  penons  of 
the  Greek  commanders,  he  sent  them  np  to 
the  king  at  Babylon,  where  they  were  pot  to 
death.]  The  Greeks  were  not.  however,  dis- 
couraged, though  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  country,  and  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  a  powerful  enemy.  They  wianimocsly 
united  in  the  election  of  new  coauuraden, 
among  whom  was  Xenophon,  and  trmTen- 
ed  a  great  part  of  the  Asiatic  prorinocs  ia 
spite  of  the  continual  attacks  of  the  vmriem 
barbarous  nations  through  which  theypamad, 
and  nothing  is  more  truly  celebrated  Sn  sa- 
cient  history  than  the  bold  retreat  of  tiieten 
thousand.  The  journey  that  they  made  from 
the  place  of  their  first  embarkation  till  their 
return,  has  been  calculated  at  1155  tesipies^ 
performed  in  the  space  of  15  months^  inchid- 
mg  all  the  time  which  was  devoted  to  take 
rest  and  refreshment.  This  retreat  has  besD 
celebrated  by  Xenophon,  who  wna  one  of 
their  leaders.  [According  to  Diodorcs  and 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  expedition  was  OBder- 
taken  by  Cyrus  in  the  4th  year  of  the  fitk 
Olympiad.  Larcher,  on  the  contnurj^ina 
dissertation  inserted  in  the  17th  Ttil.  «ir  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  loscriptknm  nd 
Belles  Lettres,  makes  it  te  have  Imd  im  the 
third  year  of  that  Olympiad*  in  the  end  ci 
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Marcb  or  beginoiQ^  of  ApriL  He  makei  the 
bmlUe  of  Canaza  to  have  been  foa^t  at  the 
end  of  October,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  tame 
Olympiad,  and  the  time  which  the  whole  ex- 
pediUooocc«pied,iQcladingthe  retreat,  down 
to  the  period  when  the  Greeks  entered  the 
army  of  Thjmbron,  to  bare  been  two  years.] 
Ctaop6lu,  [a  lar 'c  city  of  Asia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jaxartes.  founded  by  Cyrus,  tt 
was  aOio  called  Cyresohata  Both  of  these 
naoMs^  however,  are  Greek  translations  of 
the  trae  Persian  terms.  The  termination  of 
the  last  ia  the  Greek  m';(^<t«,  expressing',  as 
did  the  corresponding^  Persian  one,  the  remote 
fitaatioQ  of  the  place.  Alexander  destroyed 
it,  and  built  in  its  stead  a  city,  called  by  the 
Roman  geosraphers  AUxandrta  Ultima^  by 
the  Greeks,  however,  Axi^«v/j^ii«  M-X'Ty,  of 
which  the  Latio  is  a  translation.  The  mo- 
dem CVf^iul  if  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  an- 
swer to  the  site  of  this  city.] 

C  YKVSy  [a  large  rirer  of  Asia  rising  in  Ibe- 
ria, and  falling  into  the  Caspian  :  now  the 
Kur.  This  river  waters  the  great  valley  of 
Oe^rgiih  And  i»  increased  by  the  Aragui^  the 
/ors,  probably  the  Iberns  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  jvasan,  wfaigh  is  their  Alazo.  When  it 
reaehee  the  plains  of  Shirvan  its  waters  are 
mixed  with  those  of  the  Araf  or  A  raxes. 
These  two  rivers  form  several  branches, 
sometimefl  onited  and  sometimes  separated* 
so  that  it  appears  nocertain,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  sf  Strmbo  and  Ptolemy,  whether  their 
months  were  to  be  considered  as  separate,  or 
if  the  Cyms  received  the  Araxes.] 

Ctta,  a  town  ofColchia,  fat  the  month  of 
the  river  Cyanenf,]  famous  ror  the  poisonous 
herbe  which  H  produces,  and  for  the  birth  of 
Medea.  FlaccB,  v.  698— Prop. 2,  el.  l,v.  73. 
CrTiBiB,  a  surname  of  Medea,  ^om  her  be- 
in|;  an  inhabitant  of  Cyta.  Propert.  2,  el.  4, 
V.  7. 

CrrontA.  now  Cengo^  an  island  on  the 
coaat  of  Laconia  in  Peloponnesus.  It  was 
partscntarlysacrcd  to  the  goddess  Venus,  who 
wae  from  thence  sumamed  Cythtma^  and 
who  rase,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  sea,  near 
iteeoaats.  [Stephanas  says  that  the  island  de- 
rived its  name  Cythera  from  a  Phoenician 
■Med  Cytherus  who  settled  in  it.  Before 
hji  arrival  it  was  called  Porpbyris  or  Porphy- 
xtaei  because  it  abounded  with  porphyry,  or, 
aavCbers  affirm  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
befemiM  the  best  scarlet  was  dyed  here.  The 
Uie  respecting  Venus  having  arisen  from  the 
SM  in  its  vicinity  means  nothing  more  than 
tiat  her  worship  was  introduced  into  the  is- 
tad  by  tome  maritime  people,  probably  the 
Ftenicians.  Cythera  was  a  place  of  great 
mmertance  to  the  Spartans,  since  an  enemy, 
if  m  poesession  of  it,  would  be  thereby  cna- 
bttdto  ravage  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia. 
B— m.  the  Argives,  who  originally  held  It^ 
ymm  driven  out  eventually  by  the  Spartanf. 
4  Wcistrate  was  sent  yearly  from  Sparta  to 
I  into  the  state  of  the  island,  and  so 
It  a  position  was  it,  that  Demaratus 
y  advised  Xerxes  to  seize  it  with  a 
part  of  his  fleet,  since  by  that  means   he 
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the  confederacy  and  defend  their  oira  ter- 
ritories. Cythera  {CerigoJ)  is  now  one  of  the 
Ionian  islands.]  Virg,  ^n,  j,  y,  ^62, 1.  10, 
V.  5.— Pjuf .  3,  c.  38.— Ociif.  met.  4,  v.  J8«. 
1.  15,  V.  386.  FiK/.5,v.  iS.—Herodot.  I,c.29. 

CTTHKR.CA,  a  surname  of  Venus. 

Ctthvos,  [an  island  between  Ceos  and 
Seriphns,  in  the  Mare  Myrtoum.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Cyadias  an  eminent  painter. 
The  cheese  of  Cythnos.  according  to  Stepha- 
nus  and  Julius  Pollux,  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation amoDg  the  ancients.  The  island  is 
now  called  Theimia,  It  was  also  called  O- 
pAitMxaand  Dryopis,] 

CvTiNguM,  one  6f  the  four  cities  in  Doris. 
Sirab.  9 — Thucyd,  1,  c.  107, 

CvTORirs,  [a  cityof  Papblagonia,  on  the 
coast  between  the  promontory  Carambis  and 
Amastris.  It  isthnarht  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  a  colony  of  Milesians.  According  to 
Strabo  it  had  been  a  port  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sinope.  In  its  vicinity  was  a  mountain  which 
produced  a  beautifully -veined  speciesof  boi- 
tree.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Cytor,  son  of  Phryxu?.  It  is  now  Kiirot.'] 
CatuU.  4,  V.  13.— Onrf.J*f«/.4,v.  311— 5/ra6. 
11.— f7r^.  G.  2,  V.  437. 

CtzIcum,  or  CtzIcvs,  an  island  of  the 
Propontis,  about  530stadi«  in  circumference, 
with  a  town  called  Cyzicus.  Alexander  join- 
ed it  to  the  continent  by  two  bridges,  and  from 
that  time  it  was  called  a  peninsula.  [Strabo 
and  Pliny  both  make  it  to  have  been  an  island 
until  Alexander's  time:  Scylax,however,states 
that  it  was  always  a  peninsula,  and  that  the 
city  was  built  at  its  neck.  His  authority  is 
considered  conclusive  by  Mannert,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  the  inhabitants  may,  after  the  time 
of  Scylax,  have  separated  it  from  the  main 
land  by  a  canal  or  ditch,  for  purposes  of  se- 
curity ;  it  is  a  peninsula  at  the  present  day. 
It  was  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  and  call- 
ed by  Florus.  the  Rome  of  Asia.  The  an- 
cient coins  ofthe  place,  called  Kt^ivMToi  artLrn' 
^ff,  were  to  beautifully  executed  that  they 
were  deemed  a  miracle  of  art.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Cyzicus  laid  claim  to  a  very  high  an- 
tiquity for  their  city,  and  pretended  that  it 
was  given  by  Jupiter  id  Proserpine  for  her 
dowry,  on  which  account  they  worshipped 
her  as  their  chief  deity.]  ft  had  two  har- 
bours, called  Panormus  and  ChytU!«,  the  first 
natural,  and  the  other  artificial.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  Mithridates,  and  relieved  by  Lucul- 
lus.  Flor,  8,  c.  a.—Plin.  5,  c.  32.— I)to<f.  18. 

Cvzlcrs.  a  son  of  (Eneus  and  Stilba,  who 
reigned  in  Cyzicus.  He  hospitably  received 
the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition  against 
Colchis.  After  their  departure  from  the  court 
of  Cyzicus,  they  were  driven  back  in  the  nieht, 
by  a  storm,  upon  the  coast ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, seeing  such  an  unexpected  number  of 
men,  furiously  attacked  them,  supposing 
them  to  be  the  Pelasgi,  their  ancient  enemies. 
In  this  nocturnal  engagement  many  were 
killed  on  both  sides,  and  Cyzicus  perished  by 
the  hand  of  Jason  himself,  who  honoured  hint 
with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  raised  a  stately 
monument  over  his  grave.     Aphttod.  1,  c.  P. 
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DAiE,  Dahjb,  or  Dai,  now  the  DoAw/an.  1 1  celebrated  eyery  sixty  years  by  aU  the  cities 
neople  of  Scythia,  [who  dwelt  en  the  south- 1 1  of  Bceotia,  as  a  compensaUonfor  the  mlennis- 
t^  f  .      ,  -^     ..h_   -r.    _.__  o„    i«  *u«   sion  of  the  smaller  festivals,  for  that  number 

of  years,  during  the  exile  ol  the  PlatKans. 
Fourteen  of  the  statues,  called  Dcdala,  were 
distributed  by  lot  among  the  Plataeans,  Leba- 
dseans,  Coroneans,  Orchomenians,  Thespiass, 
Thebans,  Tanagneans,  and  ChaBronean%  be- 
cause they  had  effected  a  reconciliation  among 
the  Platseans,  and  caused  them  to  be  recalled 
from  exUe,  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was 
restored  by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipaler. 
During  this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of 
a  bridemaid  accompanied  a  statue  which  was^ 
dressed  in  female  garments,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eu rotas.  .  This  procession  was  attended 
to  the  top  of  mout  Cith»ron,by  many  of  the 
Boeotians,  who  had  places  assi^ed  them  by 
lot.    Here  an  altar  of  square  pieces  of  wood, 
cemented  together  like  stones,  was  erected, 
and  upon  it  were  thrown  largo  quantitiea  of 
combustible  materials.    Afterwards  a  bull  was 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  heifer  to 
J  uno,  by  every  one  of  the  cities  of  Bosotia,  and 
by  the  most  opulent  that  attended.     The 
poorest  citizens  offered  small  cattle ;  and  all 
these  oblations,  together  with  the  Dsdala, 
were  thrown  in  the  common  heap  and  set  on 
fire,  and  totally  reduced  to  ashes.    They  ori- 
ginated in  this  ;  When  Juno,  after  a  quarrel 
with  Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Eubcea,  and  re- 
fused to  return  to  his  bed,  the  god,  anzimts 
for  her  return,  went  to  consult  Cithsroo  king 
of  Plateea^  to  find  some  effectual  measure  to 
break  her  obstinacy.    Citharon  advised  him 
to  dress  a  statue  in  woman's  apparel,  and 
carry  it  in  a  chariot,  aid  publicly  to  report  it 
was  Platffia,  the  daughter  of  Asopoa,  whom 
he  was  going  to  marry.    The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  Juno,  informed  of  her  husband's 
future  marriage,  repaired  in  hafte  to  meet 
the  chariot,  and  was  easily  united  to  him, 
when  she  discovered  the  artful  measures  he 
made  use  of  to  effect  a  reconciliation.    Pau- 
tan.fyPlut. 

DiBDALUs,  an  Athenian,  son  of  KpauIa»U!, 
descended  from  Erechtheus,  king  ot  Athens. 
He  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  age, 
and  to  him  we  are  Indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  wimble,  the  leve^ 
and  many  other  mechanical  instruments,  and 
the  sails  of  ships.  He  made  statues,  which 
moved  of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  life.  Talus,  his  sister's  Bon,pro. 
mised  to  be  as  great  as  himself;  by  the  ingenu- 
ity of  his  inventions ;  and  therefore,  from  envr, 
he  threw  him  down  from  a  window  and  kill- 
ed him.  After  the  murder  of  thisyouth,  Dae- 
dalus, with  his  son  Icarus,  fled  from  Athena  to 
Crete,  where  Minos,  king  of  the  country,  gave 
him  a  cordial  reception.  Daedalus  made  a 
famous  labyrinth  for  Minos,  and  assisted  Pa- 
siphs,  the  queen,  to  gratify  her  unnatural 
passion  for  a  bull.  For  this  action,  Dsedalos 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Minos,  who  order- 
ed him  to  be  confined  in  the  labyrinth  which 
he  had  constructed.  Here  he  made  himself 
wings  with  feathers  and  wax,  and  carefully 


eastern  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the 

Erovioce  of  Hyrcania.  They  seem  to  have 
een  a  roving  nomadic  tribe.  Virgil  styles 
themin</o/nt/t,  and  Servius,  iucommenting  on 
the  passage  of  tho  poet  where  the  term  occurs, 
states  that  they  extended  to  the  northern  part 
of  Persia.  He  must  allude  evidently  to  the 
incursions  they  were  accustomed  to  make  in- 
to the  countries  south  of  Hyrcania.]  Sil-  13, 
V.  164,—Lucan,  7,  v.  429.— Ftrg.  ^n,  1,  v 

[DAcifA,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bound- 
ed on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Moesia,  on  the  north  by  Sarma- 
tia,  on  the  east  by  the  Tyras  and  Pontus 
Euxinus,  and  on  the  weet  by  tho  Jazyges 
Metanaslae.  It  corresponded  nearly  to  Fa- 
lochia^  Trant^flvania^  J^oldavia^nud  that  part 
of  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Ti- 
bisous,  or,  TeUt,  one  of  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Danube.  In  A.  D.  105,  Trajan,  after  a 
war  of  15  year?,  added  this  country  to  the 
Roman  empire.  He  erected  a  stately  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  3325  English  feet  in  length 
This,  his  successor  Aurj^lian  destroyed :  his 
motive  in  so  doing  is  skid  to  have  been  the 
fear  lest  the  barbarians  would  find  it  an  easy 
passage  to  the  countries  south  of  the  Dan- 
ube, for  he  had  by  a  treaty  abandoned  to 
the  Ghoths  the  Dacia  of  Trajan.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  named  the  province  south  of  the 
Danube  to  which  his  forces  were  withdrawn, 
Dacia  Aureliani.  (rtrf.  Moesia.)  There  were 
afterwards  distinguished  in  Dacia,  the  part 
bordering  on  the  Danube  and  called  Ripensis. 
and  that  whioh  was  sequestered  in  the  inte- 
rior country  under  the  name  of  Mediterranea. 
This  last  was  probably  the  same  with  what  was 
more  anciently  termed  Dardania.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Dada  were  called  Getse,  with  whom 
both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  seem  to  have 
been  better  acquainted  than  with  the  Daci. 
From  Dacus  comes  Davus,  the  common  name 
of  slaves  in  Greek  and  Roman  plays.  Geta 
was  used  in  the  same  sense.] 

DactItli,  a  name  given  to  the  priest  of  Cy- 
bele,  which  some  derive  from /0t»r0xof,yinger, 
because  they  were  ten,  the  same  number  as 
the  fingers  of  the  hand.    Paut.  1,  c.  8. 

DobdAla,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Lycia, 
where  Dssdalus  was  buried  according  to  Pliny 

3^  c.  27. A  namo  given  to  Circe,  from  her 

being  cunnings  (iTsri^tfxoc),  and  like  Daedalus 
addicted  to  deceit  and  artifice.     Ftrg.  ^n. 

7,  v,282. Two  festivals  in  Boeotia.    One 

of  these  WAS  observed  at  Alalcomenos  by  the 
PlatsMUs,  in  a  large  grove,  where  they  ex- 
posed in  the  open  air  pieces  of  boiled  fiesh, 
and  carefully  observed  whither  the  crows 
that  came  to  prey  upon  them  directed  their 
flight.  AU  the  trees  upon  which  any  of  these 
birds  alighted  were  immediately  cut  down 
^ad  with  them  statues  were  made,  called 
D^ddta^  in  honour  of  Daedalus.  The  other 
festival  was  o(  a  more  solemn  kind.    It  was 
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^ited  them  to  his  body,  and  to  that  of  bis  son, 
who  was  the  companion  of  hb  confinement. 
They  took  their  flight  in  the  air  from  Crete ; 
but  the  beat  of  the  sun  melted  the  wax  oo 
the  winss  of  (cares,  whose  flig^bt  was  too  hi^. 
and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  Uie  ocean,  which 
from  him  has  been  called  the  Icariao  Sea. 
The  fottier,  by  a  proper  mana^ment  of  bi^ 
wing«,  alight^  at  Came,  where  he  built  a 
temple  to  Apollo,  and  thence  directed  his 
coarse  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  Cocalos,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the 
coantry .  lie  left  many  monuments  of  his  io- 
geioity  in  Sicily,  which  still  existed  in  the  age 
of  Diodoros  Sicalus.  He  was  despatched  by 
Cocalus ,  who  was  afraid  of  the  power  of  >1 1- 
oot,  who  bad  declared  war  against  him,  be- 
caose  he  bad  given  an  asylnm  to  Daedalus 
The  flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete  with  wings 
is  explained,  by  observing  that  he  was  the  in  • 
veator  of  sails,  which  in  his  age  might  pass  at 
a  distance  for  wings.  Paut»  I,  7  and  9 
Diod.  4.— Druf.  Mtt.  8,  fab.  S.-^-Herod. 
De  Art.  Am,  «.  Tritt.  3,  el.  4— Hygm.  fab. 
40.— fVg.  Mn,^  V.  U.^Apofled.  3,c.  i, 

&C. — Herodoi,  7,  c.  170 ^There  were  two 

statuaries  of  the  same  name,  one  of  Sicyoii 
son  of  Patrodos^  the  other  a  native  of  Bithy- 
oia.     Fmis,  7,  o.  14. — Arrian, 

Djemof,  a  kind  of  spirit,  which,  as  the  ao' 
<:ieiits  supposed,  presided  over  the  actions  of 
mankind,  gave  them  their  private  counsels, 
aod  carefuUy  watched  over  their  most  secret 
xntenticMis.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
imiintained  that  every  man  had  two  of  these 
J^mmomM  ;  the  one  bad,  and  the  other  good. 
These  Daemons  bad  the  power  of  changing 
themselves  into  whatever  they  pleased,  and 
of  Bwaamiag  whatever  shapes  were  most  snb^ 
serrient  to  their  intentions.  At  the  moment 
of  death,  the  Daemon  delivered  up  to  judgment 
Che  person  with  whose  care  he  had  been  in- 
tnisted ;  and  according  to  the  evidence  he  de- 
Urered,  sentence  was  passed  over  the  body 
The  D«flM#of  Socrates  is  famous  in  history 
That  great  pbUosopher  asserted  that  the  ge- 
nius mformed  him  when  any  of  his  friends 
was  goii^  to  engage  in  some  unfortunate  eu. 
terprise,  and  stopped  him  from  -the  commis- 
aioo  of  all  crimes  and  impiety,  [vief.  So. 
crateau]  The  Genii  or  Daemons,  though  at 
first  reckoned  only  as  the  subordinate  minis. 
ters  of  the  superior  deities,  received  divine 
honoar  in  length  of  time,  and  we  fiod  altars 
sad  statoes  erected  to  a  Genio  loci^  Gtnio 
Augutii,  Junonibut,  Sic,  Cte.  Tu$e,  1  ,—Plut 
de  Oen.  5eer. 

Daum,    rid.  Daae. 

DaIoks,  a  soleo^iity  observed  by  the 
Greeks.  It  lasted  three  days.  The  first  wa 
in  commemoration  of  Latooa*s  labour  ;  the 
second  in  memory  of  Apollo*s  birth ;  and  the 
third  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Podalirin?. 
and  the  mother  of  Alexander.  Torches  were 
-always  carried  at  the  celebration  ;  whence 
the  name. 

Dalbiativs,  one  of  the  Ciesars  in  the  age 
of  Constantine,  who  died  A.  D.  337. 

Oalm  ATlA,  a  part  of  lUyricum,  at  the  east 


of  the  Adriatic.  [Dalmatia  was  separated 
from  Libumia,  the  remaining  part  of  lUjnri- 
cum,  to  the  south-east  of  which  it  lay,  by  the 
river  Titius.  Its  modem  name  is  Debnatia^ 
irom  its  ancient  capital  Delmium  or  Delmi- 
nium,  which  the  Romans  took  and  destroyed 
A.  U.  C  597.  Dalmatia,  according  t'>  an- 
cient tradition,  abounded  with  gold,  and 
'  artial  in  one  of  his  epigrams  calls  it  the 
land  which  produced  gold.]  Horai,  %  od« 
1,  V.  16,'^Lttmprid.  in  Ommod,  8. — Strab, 
7  — P/of.  2. 

DaMaostvi,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  in- 
quired of  the  oracle  what  wife  he  ought  to 
marry  ;  and  received  for  answer,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks.  He  apph- 
ed  to  Aristomenes,  and  obtained  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  B.  C.  679.    Pmu.  4,  c.  24. 

Damascens,  a  part  of  Syria  near  mount 
Libanus.  [It  derived  its  name  from  Damas- 
cus, which  was  situate  in  it.] 
.  Damascius,  a  stoic  of  Damascus,  who 
ATote  a  phdosophical  history,  the  life  of  Isi- 
dorus,and  four  books  on  extraordinary  events, 
o  the  age  of  Justinian.  His  works,  which 
are  now  lost,  were  greatly  esteemed,  acoord- 
irigto  Photius. 

Damascus,  [a  rich  and  ancient  city  of  Da- 
masceoe  in  Syria,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
valley  still  called  Goutth  D«ne«fc,or,^the  or- 
chanl  of  Damascus,'*  and  watered  by  a  river 
called  by  the  Greeks  Bardine  or  Chrysorrho- 
as,  ^  thegoldeo  stream,*' now  Baradi.  The  Sy- 
riac  name  of  the  stream  was  Parphar.  Da- 
mascus is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Uz,  the  eldest  son  of  Aram.  However  this 
may  be,  it  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  being.  Damascus  was  seized  by 
the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Pompey  with  Ti- 
granes,  B.  C.  65,  and  remained  in  their  pos- 
session until  taken  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D. 
634.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  a  Paohalic. 
The  Arabs  call  it  El-Shaau  and  the  oriental 
name  Demesk  is  known  only  to  geographers.] 
fjuran.  3,  r.  21 5. —JuMtin.  86,  c.2 — Mela,  1, 
c.  n. 

Damasippus,  a  merchant  of  old  seals  and 
vessels,  who,  after  losing  his  alLin  tinfortunate 
schemes  in  commerce,  assumed  the  name  and 
habit  of  a  stoic  philosopher.  Horat.  2,  Sat.  3. 

Damn II,  [one  of  the  ancteot  nations  of 
Scotland,  whose  country  answered  to  the  mo- 
lem  Cfydesdale,  Renfrew,  Lenox,  and  Stir- 
ling.] 

Damnoivii  [or  DuMWOirii,  a  people  of 
Britain,  ^rhose  country  answered  to  the  mo- 
dern Devonshire  and  Cornwall,    As  the  se- 

eral  tribes  of  the  Damnoaii  submitted  with- 
out much  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  ne- 
ver joined  in  any  revolt  against  them,  their 
cooquerors  were  under  no  necessity  of  build- 
ing many  forts,  or  keeping  many  garrisons  in 
their  country.  Hence  it  happens  that  few 
Roman  antiquities  hare  been  found  here,  and 
that  the  name  of  its  people  is  seldom  men- 
tioned by  the  Rootan  writers.] 

Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by 
order  of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  per- 
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petual  celibacy,  and  induced  others  to  follow 
her  example.  Pythagoras  at  his  death  in- 
trusted her  with  all  the  secrets  of  his  philo- 
sophy, aad  ga?e  her  the  unlimited  care  of 
his  compositions,  under  the  promise  that  she 
never  would  part  with  them.  She  faithfully 
obeyed  his  injunctions ;  and  though  in  the 
extremest  poverty,  she  refused  to  obtain  mo- 
ney, by  the  violation  of  her  father's  com- 
maods.    La^rl.  in  Pyihag, 

DassOclbs,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Diony- 
sius  the  elder,  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  ty- 
rant's wealth,  and  pronounced  him  the  hap 
piest  man  on  earth.  Dionysius  prevailed 
upon  him  to  undertake  for  a  while  thechargt- 
of  royalty,  and  be  convinced  of  the  happiness 
which  a  sovereign  enjoyed.  Damocles  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  while  be  gazed  upon 
the  wealth  and  splendour  that  surrounded 
him,  he  perceived  a  sword  hanging  over  his 
head  by  a  horse  hair.  This  so  terrified  hun 
that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanished  at 
once,  and  he  begged  pionysins  to  remove 
him  from  a  situation  which  exp  >sed  hit  life  to 
such  fears  and  dangers.  Ctc.  in  TuteitL&n  c  2 1 

Damov,  a  poet  and  musician  of  Athens, 
intimate  with  Pericles  and  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  of  government  and  fondness  of 
4i8cipline.  He  was  banished  for  his  mtriguts 
about  430  years  before  Christ.  C.  AV^.  16, 
c.  2.-*P/u/.  in  Perfe/.-*«-A  Pythagorean 
phiUMopher,  very  intimate  with  F^thias. 
When  he  had  been  condemned  lo  death  by 
Dionysius,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave 
to  go  and  settle  his  doneBtic  affairs,  on  pro- 
mise of  returning  at  a  stated  hour  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Pythias  pledged  himself 
to  undergo  the  punisbment  which  was  to  bt 
inflicted  on  Damon,  should  he  not  return  in 
time,  and  he  consequently  delivered  himself 
into  the  hands  ot  the  tyrant.  Da  mon  returned 
at  the  appointed  moment,  and  Dionysius  was  so 
struck  with  the  fidelity  of  those  two  friends, 
that  he  remitted  the  pttnishment,and  entreated 
them  to  permit  him  to  share  their  friendship, 
and  enjoy  their  confidence.   FaL  Max,  4,  c  7 

DamopbIla,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphilus.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho, 
and  not  only  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  Dia 
na  and  of  the  gods,  but  opened  a  school,  where 
the  younger  persons  of  her  sex  were  taught 
the  various  powers  of  music  and  poetry.  Phi- 
loslr, 

Daita,  [a  Urge  town  of  Cappadocia 
D*Aoville  makes  it  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Tyana,  an  opinion  which  is  ably  refut- 
ed by  Mannert,  who  maintains  that  it  lay 
more  to  the  south-east,  and  coincides  with 
the  Tanadaris  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Xenophon's  Anabasis  as  being  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Cilician  Gates.  The  posi- 
tion of  Tyana  on  Maanert's  chart  is  north 
of  the  Cilician  pass ;  in  D^Anville's,  it  is  to 
the  north-east.] 

DAiiiE,  the  daughter  of  Acrisios  king  of 
Argos,  by  Eurydice.  She  was  confined  in  a 
braaen  tower  by  her  father,  who  had  been 
told  by  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son 
would  put  him  to  death.    Hii  endeavours  to 


prevent  Danae  from  becoming  a  mo&er 
proved  fruitless ;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  introduced  hiniself  to  her  bed, 
by  changing  himself  into  a  golden  abower. 
From  his  embraces  Danae  had  a  son,  with 
whom  she  was  exposed  on  the  sea  by  her  fr- 
her.  The  wind  drove  the  bark  which  car- 
ried her  to  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Seriphus, 
where  she  was  saved  by  some  fishermen,  and 
cariied  to  Polydectes  king  of  the  place,  whose 
brother,  called  Dyctis,  educated  the  child, 
called  Perseus,  and  tenderly  treated  th«  mo- 
ther. Polvdecies  fell  in  love  with  her;  but  as 
he  was  an-aid  of  her  son«  be  sent  him  to  con- 
quer the  Gorgons,  pretending  that  he  wished 
Medusa's  head  to  adorn  the  nopUals  which 
he  was  going  to  celebrate  with  Hippodamia, 
the  daughter  of  Q^nomans.  When  Penens 
had  victoriously  finished  his  expedition,  be 
retired  to  Argos  with  Danae,  to  the  honse 
of  Acrisius,  whom  he  inadvertently  kiUed. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  ProBtus  the  broUier 
of  Acrisius,  who  introduced  himself  to  Danae 
in  the  branen  tower ;  and  instead  of  i^gotden 
shower,  it  was  maintained,  that  the  kenpen 
of  Danae  were  bribed  by  the  aold  of  her  te- 
duoer.  Virgil  mentions  that  sbeeaue  to  Ita» 
ly  with  some  fugitives  of  Arfos.  and  that  she 
founded  a  city  called  Ardea.  Ovid,  MtU  4, 
v.ail.  vfr/.  ^m.  3,  V.  415.  ^at(^.  8»  e).  19, 
V.  27.— fioni/.  3,  od.  16.— Amar.  H  14,  v. 
319.— ^/H)ikN^  3,  c  S  and  4--Sra/.  7hek.%, 

V.  256 Virg.  JKn*  7,  v.  410. 

Dajtai ,  a  nam«  given  to  the  people  of  Ar- 
goe,  and  promisonou^y  to  aU  the  Greeks, 
from  Danaus  their  kwf.    Vvrg.  and  Oestf. 

DANAb>S8,  the  fiAy  dnij^ters  of  Daaaas 
king  of  Argos.  When  their  unde  iEgypCns 
came  from  iGgypt  with  his  fifty  sone,  they 
were  promised  in  marriage  to  their  ooostni ; 
but  before  the  celebration  of  their  nnptialii 
Danaus  who  had  been  informed  by  an  erade 
that  he  was  to  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  sons-in-law,  made  his  ^ughfters  so- 
lemnly promise  that  they  would  destm  their 
busbanls.  They  were  provided  with  dag- 
gers by  their  father,  and  all,  except  tiyperai- 
ncstra,  stained  their  hands  with  the  Uaod 
of  their  cousins,  the  first  night  of  their  nnp- 
tials  ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  obedienoa  to 
their  father's  injunctions,  they  presented  him 
each  with  the  head  of  the  murdered  aooi  of 
i£gyptus.  Hypermnestra  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  her  father,  and  answer  for  her 
disobedience  in  suffering  her  husband  Lyn- 
ceus  to  escape :  but  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  declared  her  innocent,  and  in 
consequence  of  her  honourable  aoquittel,  the 
dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Persaa- 
sion.  The  sisters  were  purified  of  thia  mnr- 
der  by  Mercury  and  Minerva,  by  order  of 
Jupiter  ;  but,  according  to  the  more  receiv- 
ed opinion,  they  were  condemned  to  se- 
vere punishment  in  hell,  and  were  compell- 
ed to  fill  with  water  a  vessel  full  of  holes, 
so  that  the  water  ran  out  as  soon  aa  pour- 
ed into  it,  and  therefore  their  labour  was 
infinite,  and  their  punishment  eternal .     [  Ku  - 
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Mbias  and  tome  others  suggest,  that  what 
had  given  rise  to  this  fiction  was,  that  thej  had 
laboured  in  Jigging  welb  in  Argos,  where 
some  of  them  had  been  conthiQally  drawmj 
water  by  pamps,  which  is  a  painfol  exercise ; 
whence  those  who  were  condemned  to  this  la- 
boar  took  occasion  to  say,  that  the  gods,  to 
punish.tbese  princesses,  had  sentenced  them  id 
hell  to  fill  a  ressel  foil  of  holes.]  The  names 
of  the  Danaides  and  their  husbands  were  as 
fbDows,  according  to  ApollodorQs :  Amymone 
married  Enceladns ;  Automate,  Bt^iris  ; 
Agave,  Lycos ;  Scea,  Dayphron  ;  Hippoda- 
maa,  Ister ;  Rhodia,  Chalc^on ;  Calyce,  an- 
other Lynceos  ;  Gorgophooe,  Proteus;  Cleo- 
patra, Agenor ;  Astoria,  Chsstus  ;  Glaaoe, 
Alois ;  Uippodamia,  Dyaoorytes ;  Hippome- 
dosa,  Alcmenon ;  Gorge,  Hkppotbous  ;  Iphi- 
medusa,  Eudienor  ;  Rhode,  Htppolitns  ; 
PIrea,  A^optolemns ;  Cercestis,  Dorion; 
Pharte,  Eurydaihas ;  Mnestra,  ^gius 
Erippe,  Arigios ;  Anaxibia,  Archelaus ;  No- 
lo, Melachns ;  Clite,  Clitus;  Stenele,  Stene- 
las ;  Chrysippe,  Chrysippas  ;  Autonoe,  Eu- 
rylochus ;  Theano,  Pbantes ;  Electra,  Fe- 
nsthenes ;  Eurydice,  Dryas ;  Glaacippe, 
jPotamon ;  Autholea,  Cisseus ;  Cleodora,  Lix- 
xm;  Evippe,  Imbras;  Erata,  Bromius 
Styg^ne,  PflJyctor ;  Bryce,  Chtonius;  Actea, 
Periphas;  Podarce,<£oens ;  Dioxippe,  Agyp- 
tos;  Adyte,  Menalces;  Ocipete,  Lampus; 
Pilarge,  (dmon;  Hippodice,  Idas  ;  Adtante, 
DaiphroQ  ;  Callidia,  Pandion ;  (Eme,  Arbe 
hts ;  Celeno,  Hixbius  ;  Hyperia,  Hipporo- 
fisies.  Tbe  heads  of  the  ^oos  of  ^gyptus 
were  boried  at  Argos ;  but  their  bodies  were 
left  at  Lema,  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed.  ^poUodJ  2,  c.  I.— fibro/.  3,  od. 
1 1.— .Sf>a5.  a.— Patif.  %  c.  le.—flj^n.  fab. 
168,  &6. 

Davap2ri8,  [another  name  for  the  Bo 
rystbeoes,  first  mentioned  in  an  anonymou* 
Patiplas  itf  the  Eoxine  Sea.  It  is  now  the 
J>Mtptr.  Tbe  Dnieper  rises  in  the  Fitldai 
hiUs,  near  the  sources  of  the  Duna^  and  after 
a  winding  course  of  about  800  miles,  falls  into 
the  Black  Sea  a  little  to  the  «ast  of  the  DnUt- 
ter.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  navi- 
gation is  impeded  by  islands,  and  at  one 
^ace,  about  200  miles  from  its  month,  by  falls 
which  contiaue  for  nearly 40  miles.  A  little 
abore  its  mouth  the  ri^^ier  widens  into  a  kind 
of  lake  or  marsh,  called  Liman^  iotn  which 
the  Seg,  the  ancient  Hypanis  or  Bogus,  one 
of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper, 
dischar;ges  itself.] 

[Danastits,  another  name  of  the  Tyras  or 
Dniester,  It  is  called  Danastns  by  Ammia< 
nos  Marcettinus,  Danastrus  by  Constant  ine, 
Porphyrogenitus,  (lie  adminittr.  ImperiOt  c 
8.)  and  Danaslu  by  Jornandes.  The  Dniester 
riaes  /rom  a  lake  amid  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains in  Austrian  Gallieia,  and  empties  into 
the  Black  Sea,  after  a  course  of  about  600 
Biles.] 

DavIits,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe, 
who,  alter  his  fiithet's  death,  reigned  conjoint- 
ly with  his  brother  .£gyptus  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  Some  time  after,  a  differenee  arose  be 


tween  the  brothers,  and  Dana  us  set  sail  with 
his  fifty  daughters  in  quest  of  a  settlement . 
He  visited  Rhodes,  where  he  consecrated  n 
statue  to  Minerva,  and  arrived  safb  on  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  where  he  was  hospita- 
bly received  by  Gelanor,  king  of  Argos.  Ge- 
lanor  had  lately  ascended  the  throne,  and  tbo 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  with 
dissensions  with  his  subjects.  Danaus  took 
advantage  of  Gelanor^  unpopularity,  and 
obliged  him  to  abdicate  the  crown.  In  Gela- 
nor,  the  race  of  the  fnaekida  was  extinguish- 
ed, and  the  Belides  began  to  reign  at  Argos  in 
Danaos.  Some  authors  say,  that  Gelanor  vo  • 
luntarily  resigned  the  crown  to  Danaus  on  ac- 
count of  the  wrath  of  Neptune,  who  had  dried 
up  all  the  waters  of  Argolis  to  punish  the 
impiety  of  Inachus.  The  success  of  Danaus 
invited  the  fifty  sons  of  ^gyptus  to  embark 
for  Greece.  They  were  kindly  received  by 
their  uncle,  who,  either  apprehensive  of  their 
number,  or  terrified  by  an  oracle  which 
threatened  his  ruin  by  one  of  his  sons-in-law, 
caused  his  daughters,  to  whom  they  were 
promised  in  marriage,  to  mut-der  them  the 
first  night  of  their  nuptials.  His  fatal  orders 
were  executed,  but  Hypermnestra  alone 
spared  the  life  of  Lynceus.  (rid,  Danaides.) 
Danaus,  at  first,  persecuted  Lynceus  with  un- 
remitted fury,  but  he  was  aflerwards  recon- 
ciled to  him,  and  he  aoknowledged  him  for 
his  son-in-law  and  successor,  after  a  reign  of 
60  years.  He  died  about  1425  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  alter  death  he  was  ho- 
noured with  a  splendid  monument  in  the  town 
of  Argos,  which  still  existed  in  the  age  of 
Pausanias.  According  to  iEschylus,  Danaus 
left  Egypt  not  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  his  daughters  with  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
a  connexion  which  he  deemed  unlawful  and 
impious.  The  ship  in  which  Danaus  came  to 
Greece  was  called  ArmaiSy  and  was  the  first 
that  hai)  ever  appeared  there.  It  is  said  that 
the  use  of  pomps  was  first  introduced  into 
Greece  by  Danaus.  ApoUod,  %  c.  1.— Paw*. 
«,  c.  19.— f%in.  fab.  168,  kc^-Herodot.  2, 
c.  ^l,  &c.  7,  c.  94. 

DANiTBTirs,  [thelarg^'striverof  Europe  (ex- 
cept the  Rha,  or,  Volgay)  and  called  in  Ger- 
man the  Donatio  by  us  the  Danube.  Strabo 
and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the  chain  of  Mons 
Abnoba,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Black  foretl. 
According  to  modem  accounts  it  has  its 
.^otiroe  near  the  small  town  of  Donnetchingen^ 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  of  the  princes 
of  Putttenberg  in  Siuilna.  It  i;^  one  of  the 
few  rivers  which  run  from  West  to  East,  tra- 
versing Austria,  Hungarp^  and  part  of.TV- 
k^y  in  Europe^  and,  aner  a  course  of  about 
1620  miles,  falb  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  of 
irregular  width,  being  sometimes  confine<.l  be- 
tween rooks  and  mountains,  at  other  times  so 
wide  that  it  almost  resembles  a  sea,  and  again 
broken  and  divided  into  small  streams  by  nu- 
merous islands.  It  receives  60  navigable  ri- 
vers, the  largest  of  which  is  the  <Enus,  or,  hm ; 
and  t20  smaller  streams.  It  is  alwap  jrellow 
with  mud,  and  its  sands  are  every  Where  au- 
riferous.   At  its  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea, 
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it  is  ahallow,  ita  waters  are  spread  over  ao 
immense  surface,  and  lie  stagnating  among 
an  infinity  of  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
The  current  of  the  river  communicates  i 
whitish  colour  to  the  sea,  and  giv*^  a  fre«b 
ness  to  it  for  nearly  9  leagues,  and  within  one 
league  renders  it  fit  for  use.  Pomponius  >le 
la  says  it  had  as  many  mouths  as  the  Nile,  oi 
which  three  were  small  and  four  navig  «ble. 
Only  two  now  remain,  which  can  scarcely  be 
entered  by  ships  of  con^iiderable  size  or  bur 
then,  the  rest  being  choked  up.  The  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  Ister  to  the  eastern  part  of 
this  river  after  its  junction  with  the  Savus  o 
Saave.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole  course 
of  the  stream,  which  was  for  a  long  period  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
this  quarter.  This  river  was  an  object  of  wor- 
ship to  the  Scythians.  The  river-god  is  re- 
presented on  a  medal  of  Trajan;  but  the  finest 
figure  of  him  is  on  the  column  of  that  empe- 
ror at  Rome.]  Dioni/s.  Perieg. — Herodoi.  2, 
c.  33, 1.  4,  c.  48,  &c — Strab.  4 — PUn.  4,  c. 
12.— ./^mmton.  23. 

VAfHNMt  a  town  of  Egypt,  16  miles  from 
Pelusiam,  [on  the  route  from  Memphis,  on  the 
Pelnsiac  mouth  of  the  Nile.J  Hrrodot.  2,  c.  30. 
Dafhnb,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus  or 
of  the  Ladon,  by  the  goddess  Terra,  of  whom 
Apollo  became  enamoured.  This  passion  had 
been  raised  by  Cupid,  with  whom  Apollo, 
proud  of  his  late  conquest  over  the  serpent 
Pjrthon,  had  disputed  the  power  of  his  daru. 
Daplme  heard  with  horror  the  addresses  of 
the  god,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  herself 
from  his  importunities  by  flight,  Apollo  pur- 
sued her  ;  and  Daphne,  feaiful  of  being 
caught,  entreated  the  assistance  of  the  goils, 
who  changed  her  intoalaurel.  Apollo  crown- 
ed his  head  with  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  and 
for  ever  ordered  that  the  tree  should  be  a- 
orcd  to  his  divinity.  Some  say  that  Daphne 
was  admired  by  Leucippus,  son  of  (Enomaus 
king  of  Pisa,  who,  to  be  in  her  company,  dis 
guised  his  sex,  and  attended  her  in  the  woo<f9, 
in  the  habit  of  a  huntress.  Leucippus  gained 
Daphne's  esteem  aud  love ;  but  Apollo,  who 
was  his  powerful  rival,  discovered  his  sex,  and 
Leucippus  was  killed  by  the  companions  of 
Diana.  [The  fable  of  Apollo  and  Daphne 
merely  denotes  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the 
laurel,  called  Hx^in  by  the  Greeks.]  Ovid. 
Met.   1,   V.   452,  &c.— Por/Aen.  Erotic,  c. 

15 — Paxu.  8,  c.  20. A  daughter  of  Ti- 

resias,  priestess  in  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Manto. 
She  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Apollo 
by  the  Epigoni,or,  according  to  others,  by  the 
goddess  Tellus.  She  was  called  Sibyl,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wildness  of  her  looks  and  ex 
pretsions,  when  she  delivered  oracles.  Her 
oracles  were  generally  in  verse,  and  Home* , 
according  to  some  accounts,  has  introduced 
much  of  her  poetry  in  his  compositions.  Di- 
ed, 4. — PaUs.  10,  c.  5.— A  famous  grove 
near  Antioch,  consecrated  to  voluptuousness 
and  luxury. 
DiPBiTKpHoaU,  a  festival  in  honour  of 


Apollo^  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the 
Bceotians.    II  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an 
uhre  bough  with  garlands  of  laurel  and  other 
flowers,  and  place  on  the  top  a  brazen  globe, 
on  which  were  suspended  smaller  ones.    In 
the  middle  was  placed  a  number  of  crowns, 
a«id  a  globe  of  inferior  size,  and  the  bottom 
was  adorned  with  a saffroo-coloured garment, 
rhe  globe  on  the  top  represented  the  sun,  or 
ApolU>;  that  in  the  middle  was  an  emblem  of 
the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the  stars.     The 
crowns, wtiich  were  365  in  number, represent- 
ed the  sun^s  aonual  revolutions.    This  bough 
was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a  beauti- 
ful youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  whose 
parents  were  both  living.    The  youth  was 
dressed  in  rich  garments  which  reached  to 
the  ground,  his  hair  hung  lose  and  dishevel- 
led, his  head  was  covered  with  a  golden  crown, 
and  he  wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  iphiera* 
lida^  from  Iphicrates  ao  Athenian  woo  first 
iuv|nted  them.    He  was  called  Atf^rafs^K, 
totfre2-^earer,  and  at  that  time  he  executed 
the  office  of  priest  of  ApoUo.    He  was  ^rt- 
ceded  by  one  of  his  nearest  relations,  bearing 
a  rod  adom^  with  garlands,  and  b^iind  him 
followed  a  train  of  vii|^s  with  branches  in 
their  hands.     In  this  order  the  procession  ad- 
vanced as  iar  as  the  temple  of  Apollo,  ivr- 
oamed  Ismenius,  where  supplicatory  bymm 
were  sung  to  the  god. — This  festival  owed 
Its  origin  to  the  following  circumstance :  when 
an  oracle  advised  the  iEtolians,  who  inhabit- 
ed Arne  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  aban- 
don their  ancient  possessions,  and  go  in  quest 
of  a  settlement,  they  invaded  the  Theban  ter- 
ritories, which  at  that  time  were  pillaged  by 
an  army  of  Pelasgians.     As  the  celebration  of 
Apollo^s  festivals  was  near,  both  nations,  who 
religiously  observed  it,  laid  aside  all  hostili- 
ties, and,  according  Co  custom,  cat  down  lau- 
rel boughs  from  mount  Helicon,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Melas,  and  walk- 
ed in  procession  in  honour  of  the  divinity. 
The  day  that  this  solemnity   was  observefi, 
Polemates,  the  general  of  the  Boeotian  amy, 
saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  that  presented  hni 
with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  commaad- 
od  th"  Boeotians  to  ofier  solemn  prayers  to 
Apollo,  and  walk  in  procession  with  laurel 
boughs  in  their  hands  every  ninth  year.  Three 
days  after  Uiis  dream,  the  Boeotian  generml 
made  a  sally,  and  cut  ofi"  the  greatest  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  were  compelled   by  this 
blow  to  relinquish  their  enterprise.     Pole- 
mates  immediately  instituted  a  novennial  fes- 
tival to  the  god  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron 
of  the  Boeotians.    Pans,  Baotie^  Uc. 

Daphhi8«  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  aoo  of 
Mer  ury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  edn* 
rated  by  the  nymphs.  Pan  taught  hiio  to  sing 
and  play  upon  the  pipe,  and  the  muses  inspir- 
ed him  with  the  love  of  poetry.  It  is  snp- 
pnsod  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  pastftrsd 
oetry,  in  which  his  successor  Theoeritos  so 
happily  excelled.  He  was  extremely  Ibod  of 
hunting ;  and  at  his  death,  five  of  his  dogs,, 
from  their  attachment  to  him,  refused  all  ali- 
ments, and  pined  away.    From  ths  celebrity 
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of  Uua  tliepherd,  the  name  of  Daphnii  hai 
been  appropriated  by  the  poets,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  ezpi'ee  a  person  fond  of  rural 
emplojmeots,  and  of  the  peaceful  innocence 
which  accompanies  the  tendii^  of  flocks 
^^Uan,  K  R.  10,  o.  18.— Dmm^  4. 

DAFBffVS,  [a  part  of  the  canal  of  Constan- 
tinople at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  from  the 
cttyaoH  40  from  the  Eaxine  Sea#  A  town 
of  the  Locrii  Opuoti,  situate  on  the  sea-coast, 
at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  frontiers  of  the  Epicnemidian  Locri. 
latothis  river  the  bodf  of  Hesiod  was  thrown 
a/ler  his  murder,    vid.  Hesiodus.] 

DarIba,  [a  town  of  Ethiopia,  placed  by 
Strabo  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest  of  Cu- 
mania,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country  be- 
l(»i<pn§  to  the  people  called  Elephantophagi.] 

DaaAiiTASiA,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  call 
ed  also  Fonan  ClaudH^  and  now  Moruiitr, 

DaildavIa,  fa  district  of  Troas,  in  the 
north,  called  so  from  its  inhabitants  the  Dar- 
danL  These  derived  their  name  from  Dar- 
danos,  Who  bniU  here  the  city  Dardania. 
This  district  eictended  on  the  coast  from  Aby- 
do8  to  the  promontory  Rhasteum,  .and  inland 
to  the  sources  of  the  Granicus.— A  country 
of  Illyna  in  Dalmatia,  the  capital  of  which 
bore  the  same  name.— >A  name  given  to  a 
region  north  of  Macedonia,  called  afterwards 
Dicia  Bfediterranea.    wU,  Dacia.] 

DABDAVfoKS,  a  name  given  to  iEneas,  as 
descended  frxHn  Dardanns.  The  word,  in 
the  plural  number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan 
womesu     Virg.  JEn. 

fDALmDAHis,  a  promontery  of  Troas,  on 
which  wae  situate  the  city  of  Dardanus.  It 
is  now  called  Cc^Ber&im,  or,  JSTcpos  Bumn. 
The  Hellespoot  here  begins  to  contract  it- 
sein 

[tJAKDAmuA,  a  eity  of  Troas,  on  the  pro- 
montory Oardanis.  It  lay  at  the  distance  of 
70  stadia  from  Rhastenm  and  about  the  same 
^Bstanee  from  the  town  of  Abydos.  It  is  said 
to  haTe  been  fiMmded  by  Dardanus  and  named 
after  him  The  city  no  longer  exists,  bat  the 
name  is  supposed  to  have  l^en  communicat' 
ed  to  the  X>ardanelUs  or  ancient  Hellespont. 
In  this  city  Mithridates  and  Sylla  conduded 
peace.] 

Dakdavus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  EUeetra, 
who  killed  hU  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Etmria  afrer  the  death  of  his  re- 
puted lather  Cmytus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace, 
and  thence  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  married 
6atia»  fb^  daughter  of  Heucer,  king  of  Teu- 
cria.  Alter  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he 
asrended  the  throne,  and  reigned  62  years. 
He  boiU  the  eity  of  Dardania,  and  was  reck- 
oned the  ibonder  of  the  kixigdom  of  Troy. 
He  was  tocceeded  by  Erichthonius.  Accord- 
ias  to  some,  Cprybas,  his  nephew^  acoom^ 
panted  him  to  Teaoria^  where  he  introduced 
the  wocirti^  ef  Cybele.  Dardanus  taught  his 
mbjecta  to  worship  Miaerva ;  and  Iw  a;ave 
^Wi  two  stataea  of  the  goddeas,  one  of  which 
»  well  known  by  the  name  of  Pattadium. 
pt'  JBn.  3,T.  l$7. —Paus,  7,  c.  4.^Hygm. 
tib.  U6«jid 275,— ^/wttod.  3.— Honwr .  //. 20. 
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Da&bs,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  be  was  engaged,  and  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  This 
history  was  extant  in  the  age  of  ^ian ;  the 
Latin  translation,  now  extant,  is  universally 
believed  to  be  spurious,  thoufli  it  is  attributed 
by  some  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  [The  bMt  edi- 
tion is  that  of  .Madame  Dacier,  m  Usum  Del- 
phini,  Paris,  1680, 4to.  This  edition*  how- 
ever, is  very  rare,  and  its  place  is  usually  sup- 
plied bv  a  re-print,  edited  by  Perizonius^ 
^imsi.  1702, 4to.]  Homer.  //. 6, v.  10and27. 
One  of  the  companions  of  iEneas,  des- 
cended from  Amycns,  and  celebrated  as  a 
pugilist  at  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
Hector,  where  he  IdlleJ  Butes.  He  was 
killed  by  Turnus  in  Italy.  Firg.  wSn.  5,  v» 
369,1.  12,  V.  363. 

DarIuS)  [for  the  import  of  this  name 
in  ancient  Persian,  and  other  particulars,  vid, 
Daricus,]  a  noble  satrap  <yC  Persia^  son  of 
Hystaspes,  who  conspired  with  six  other 
noblemen  to  destroy  Smerdis,  who  usurped 
the  crown  of  Persia  after  the  death  of  Cam- 
byses.  On  the  murder  of  the  usurper,  the 
seven  conspirators  universally  agreed  that  he 
whose  horse  neighed  first  should  be  appointed 
king.  In  coosequenoe  of  this  resolution,  the 
groom  of  Darius  previously  led  his  master's 
horse  to  a  mare  at  a  place  neaf  which  the' 
seven  noblemen  were  to  pass»  On  the  mor- 
row before  sun-rise,  when  they  proceeded  to 
the  appointed  place,  after  riding  up  and  down, 
they  came  at  length  to  the  spot  whither  the 
horse  had  been  led  the  preoedii;^  evening  i 
the  horse  recollecting  the  mare,  suddenly 
neighed  I  and  at  the  same  time  a  clap  of 
thunder  was  heard^  as  if  in  approbation  of 
the  choice.  The  noblemen  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king;  and  a 
resolution  Was  mode  among  them,  that  the 
king*s  wives  should  be  taken  from  no  other 
family  but  that  of  the  conspirators,  and  that 
they  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited  pri->> 
vil^e  of  being  admitlod  into  the  king's  Es- 
sence without  previous  introduction.  Da- 
rius was  29  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  he  soon  distingushed  himself  by 
his  activity  and  military  accomplishments^ 
He  besieged  Babylon ;  which  he  took  after  a 
siege  of  ^  months,  by  the  artifloO  o(  Zopy- 
rus.  From  thence  lie  marched  against  the 
Scythians,  and  in  his  way  conquered  Thrace. 
This  expedition  was  unsuccessfol ;  and,  after 
several  losses  and  disasters  in  the  wilds  of 
Scythia,  the  king  retired  with  shame.  [The 
expedition  of  Darius  into  Scythia  has  ^ven 
rise  to  considerable  discussion,  (he  point  in* 
volved  being  to  ascertain  how  iar  the  Persian 
monarch  penetrated  into  the  country.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  he  crossed  the  Thracian 
Bosporns,  marched  through  Thrace,  passed 
the  Danube  on  a  bridge  ef  boata,  and  then 
pursued  a  Scythian  division  as  fiir  as  the  Ta- 
naia.  Having  crossed  this  river,  he  traven- 
ed  the  territories  of  the  Saoronatss  as  far  as 
the  Budini,  whose  city  he  bonit.  Beyoad 
the  Budui  he  entered  .upon  a  vast  de»e»t,  »nd 
reached  the  rivet  Cams,  where  he  remamtd 
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Bome  considerable  time,  erecting^  forts  upon 
its  banks.  Finding  that  the  Scythians  had 
disappeared,  he  left  these  works  only  half- 
finished,  turned  his  course  to  the  westward, 
and  advancing  by  rapid  marches,  entered 
Scythia,  whe|^  he  fell  in  with  two  of  the 
divisions  of  tm  enemy.  Pursuing  these,  he 
traversed  the  territories  of  the  Melanchlseni, 
Androphagi,  and  Neuri,  without  being  able  to 
bring  them  to  an  engagement.  Provisions 
failing,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  re 
cross  the  Danube,  (vid.  Histiseus,)  glad  to 
have  saved  a  small  portion  of  his  once  nu- 
merous army.  According  to  Rennel,  the 
Persian  monarch,  in  marching  against  the 
Scythians^  crossed  the  Danube  between  Itmail 
and  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Prutfi^ 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Saratow  on  the  Wol- 
so.  It  is  very  doubtful,-  however,  whether 
Darius  proceeded  as  far  as  this,  especially 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  time 
consumed  by  a  Persian  army  in  making  an 
expedition,  and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  large 
and  rapid  rivers.  According  to  other  ac- 
counts, (Strabo  7,  p.  305,)  Darius  only 
came  as  tar  as  the  sandy  tract  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Tyras,  in  the  present  Beua- 
rabiai  where,  in  after  days,  Antigen  us  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythians,  with  his 
« whole  army.  To  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of 
this  unfortunate  enterprise,  we  find  the  Per- 
sian monarch  shortly  after  undertaking  an 
expedition  against  India.  In  this  he  was 
more  successful,  and  conquered  a  part  of  the 
Pendjab ;  not,  however,  the  whole  country, 
as  some  modern  writers  erroneously  repre- 
sent. Some  time  after  this,  Miletus  having 
revolted,  and  Aristagoras,  its  ruler,  having 
solicited  aid  from  the  Athenians,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence, they  sent  twenty  ships,  to  which 
the  Eretrians  added  five  more,  in  order  te 
requite  a  kindness  previously  received  from 
the  Milesians.  Aristagoras,  upon  this  suc- 
cour arriving,  resolved  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Sarms,  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
satrap.  Accordingly,  lauding  at  Ephesus, 
the  confederates  marched  inland,  took  Sar- 
dis,  and  drove  the  governor  into  the  citadel. 
Most  of  the  houses  in  San  lie  were  built  of 
reeds ;  and  even  these  which  were  built  of 
brick,  were  roofed  with  reeds.  One  of  these 
was  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier,  and  immediately 
the  flame  spread  from  house  to  house,  and 
consumed  the  whole  city.  The  light  of  the 
conflagration  shewing  to  the  Greeks  the  great 
numbers  of  their  opponents,  who  were  Degin- 
ning  to  rally,  being  constrained  by  necessity 
to  defend  themselves,  as  their  retreat  was 
cutoff'  by  the  river  Paotolus,  the  former  re- 
tired through  fear,  and  regained  Uidir  ships. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  Darius 
haviiu;  called  for  a  bow,  put  an  arrow  into  it 
and  s&ot  it  into  the  air,  with  these  words, 
*•  Grant,  O  Jupiter,  that  I  may  be  able  to  re- 
Tengt  nyielf  upon  the  Atbeniana."*  After 
he  liad  that  spoken  he  oommandedone  of  his 
•tttndantB  thriee  every  time  dinner  was  set 
vMMtthiin,toaelaiB,  ««Baster!  remember 
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the  Athenians.'*  Mardonins  the  king'k  sen- 
in-law  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  tbe 
war.  After  crossing  the  Hellespont,  be 
marched  down  throu^  Thrace,  but  in  en- 
deavouring to  double  Mount  Athoe,  be  kit 
300  vessels,  and  it  is  said  more  than  SOjOOO 
men.  After  this  he  was  attacked  in  the  nigbt 
by  the  Brygi,  who  killed  many  of  hia  maa, 
and  wounded  Mardonius  himself.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  defeating  and  redneiag 
them  under  his  power,  but  his  army  wasio 
weakened  by  these  circumstances  that  be 
was  compelled  to  return  ingloriously  to  Ana. 
Darius,  more  animated  by  this  loss,  sent  a 
more  considerable  force,  under  the  conunand 
of  Dfltis  and  Artaphemes,  with  orders  to 
sack  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  and  to 
send  to  him  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  in 
fetters.  The  Persians  took  the  isle  of  Naxos 
and  the  city  of  Eretria  in  Euboca,  but  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Plataeans  under  the  celebrated  Blil- 
tiades  at  Marathon.  Their  fleet  waa  also 
completely  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  sur- 
prise Athens  after  the  battle,  vid.  Miltiades 
and  Marathon.]  Darius  was  not  dishearten- 
ed by  this  severe  blow,  but  he  resolved  te 
carry  on  the  war  in  person,  and  immediately 
ordered  a  still  larger  army  to  be  levied.  He 
died  in  the  miUst  of  his  preparations,  B.  C. 
486,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age.  [This  sovereign  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  huma- 
nity, when  compared  vrith  the  generalitj  of 
eastern  despots.]  Herodol.  1, 2,  kc^LHod^ 
l.^Justin.  1.  c.  9.— P/u/.tn^risl.— C.  JVep. 

in  MiUiad. The  second  king  of  Persia  of 

that  name,  was  also  called  Ockua  in  Persian, 
in  Greek  J^oihut,  because  he  was  the  iUsgi- 
timate  son  of  Artaxerxea  Longinumus  by  a 
concubine.  Soon  after  the  murder  of  Xenea 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  mar- 
ried Parysatis,  his  sister,  a  cruel  and  am- 
bitious woman,  by  whom  he  had  Artaxerzes 
Mnemon,  Amestris,  and  Cyrus  the  youofer. 
He  carried  on  many  wars  with  sucoets,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  his  generals  and  of  his  ion 
Cyrus.  He  died  B.  C.  404,  after  a  re%n  of 
19  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ar- 
laxerxes,  who  asked  him  on  his  deatb-faed, 
what  had  been  the  guide  of  his  conduct  in 
the  management  of  the  empire,  that  he  niK;fat 
imitate  him?  The  dicicUet  of  justice  anitf 
religion^  replied  the  expiring  monarch.  Jici- 

Hn.  6,  c.    U.-Dtod.   12. The  third  of 

that  name  was  the  last  king  of  Persia^  aur- 
named  Codomanus»  The  eunuch  Bagoas 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  though  not  nenriy 
allied  to  the  royal  family,  in  hopee  tbtt  he 
would  be  subservient  to  his  will;  but  he  pre- 
pared to  poison  him  when  he  saw  him  des- 
pise his  advice,  and  aim  at  independence. 
Darius  discovered  his  perfidy,  and  mnde  him 
drink  the  poison  which  he  had  prepved 
against  his  life.  The  peace  of  Darina  was 
early  disturbed,  and  Alexander  invaded  Per- 
sia to  avenge  the  injuries  which  the  Orvekt 
had  suffered  from  the  predecessors  of  DnHm. 
[Darius  did  not  take  the  command  of  his  ar- 

uiymzeu  uy  >^j  v_/ v_^pt  ln^ 
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my  in  penon,  uatil  alter  the  battle  of  Grani 
CU8  hmd  been  foo^U  •^^  Alexander  haJ  ad 
vmnosd  into  Cilina.  He  then  proceeded  to 
meet  him  in  all  the  pomp  ofroyaltj,  but  with 
a  force  ill  adapted  to  eootend  with  such  an 
^nemj.  He  refolred,  oeverthelest,  to  hazarU 
ft  bat! Je,  eootrary  to  the  advice  and  opioion  of 
hia  Greek  allies.  The  battle  at  Ibsus  whb 
f<9Ught^  and  Darins  took  the  oommand,  but 
tted  with  such  precipitation  that  be  left  l>e- 
hind  him  hia  bow,  shield,  and  mantle.  Hi« 
onmp  was  plundered,  and  hit  mother,  wife  and 
children  Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  conqaeror. 
In  rmin,  after  this^id  Darius  supplicate  for  an 
accommodation ;  Alexander  went  on  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Tictory,  and  in  a  second  pitched  battle, 
at  Gaogamela,  commonlj  called  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  (md.  Arbela)  Darins  again  fou^t  and 
again  disjgracefuHy  fled.  He  now  lost  Baby 
Ion,  Sosa,  Persepolis,  and  all  his  treasures, 
and  sought  for  personal  safety  at  Ecbatana  ; 
bat  his  misfortunes  had  alienated  the  minds 
of  his  sabjects,  and  he  was  seized  by  Bessus, 
goremor  of  Bactriana,  who  assumed  the  roy. 
al  anthoritj  in  his  stead.  Alexander  closely 
pursaed  ibe  usurper  and  his  captive  beyond 
the  Caspian  straits.  On  reaching  the  camp 
of  BesBQS  at  the  doee  of  the  pursuit,  Darius 
was  foand  extended  on  his  chariot,  pierced 
with  many  darts.]  He  asked  for  water,  and 
exidaimed,  when  he  received  it  from  the 
hand  of  a  Macedonian,  ''  It  is  the  greatest  of 
waj  miafbrtUBes  that  I  cannot  reward  thy  hu- 
maaity .  Bag  Alexander  to  accept  my  warm 
est  thanks  for  the  tenderness  with  which  he 
has  treated  my  wretched  familv,  whilst  I  am 
doomedtoperishbythehandofaman  whom 
I  bare  loaded  with  kindness.''  These  words 
of  the  dying  monarch  were  reported  to  Alex 
aoder  when  he  came  up,  who  corered  the 
dead  body  with  his  own  mantle,  and  honour- 
ed it  with  a  most  magnificent  funeral.  The 
traitor  Besses  met  with  a  due  punishment 
from  the  conqueror,  who  continued  his  kind 
aeas  to  the  unibKunate  family  of  Dari us.  In 
Darios  the  empire  of  Persia  was  extinguish- 
ed SS8  ys^rs  after  it  had  been  first  founded 
by  Cyrus  the  Great    Died.  M.^Phii,  in 

ASex^-^Imiuu  tO,  11,  &o.— Curftitt. A 

aoQof  Xerxes,  whe  married  Artaynta,  and 
was  killed  by  Artabanus.  Herodot.  9,  c.  108. 
— Diod,  1 1— A  son  of  Artaxerxes,  declared 
snrcasior  to  the  throne,  as  being  the  eldest 
prince.  He  conspired  against  his  father's 
life,  and  was  capitally  punished.    Plut.  in. 

[DarIcvs,  a  Persian  coin  of  the  purest 
gohl,  equal  to  20  Attic  silver  draohme,  and 
of  wtndi  consequently  5  went  to  a  Mina,  and 
300  to  a  Talent.  Its  value  in  the  corrency  of 
our  own  times  is,  however,  rery  differently 
estSsaated  by  various  writers.  Reckoning 
the  Attic  drachma  equal  to  7  jd.  sterling, 
winch  is  the  ordinary  computation,  the  da- 
rick  win  be  equivalent  to  13b.  sterling,  want- 
ing one  penny.  If^  however,  it  be  supposed 
eqoaltodid.  st.  then  the  dariokwillbe  I3s. 
9d.  sterling.  But  M.  Gosselin,  (Cam^,  PhU. 
PwtU.  5,  p.  446,)  estimates  H  at  about  28^ 


francs,  very  nearly  5  dollars  75  cents,  of  our 
currency :  a  computation  which  appears 
much  too  lai^e. — Thedarick  had  on  one  side 
the  head  of  Darius,  whence  the  nan>e  of  the 
coin,  and  on  the  reverse  an  archer  bending 
his  bow.  This  gave  rise  to  the  witticism  of 
Agesilttus,  who  said  that  he  had  been  driven 
oat  of  Asia  by  thirty  thousand  archers,  mean- 
ing BO  many  daricks  distributed  among  the 
Greek  cities  by  the  Persian  king.  Who  the 
Darius  was  from  whom  the  coin  received  its 
name  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained. 
According  to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
{Eecles,  589,)  and  also  Harpocration  and 
Suidns,  the  darick  did  not  obtain  this  appella- 
tion from  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  but  from  a 
more  ancient  king  of  the  name  of  Darius. 
Hence  some  writers  are  led  to  infer  that  Da- 
nuB  the  Mede,  who  is  mentioned  by  Daniel, 
(c.  5«  V.  31,)  was  the  same  with  the  Cyaxares 
of  whom  Xenophon  speaks,  vid.  Pridtaux 
H%$U  Connect,  1.  2,  5^.— Hutchinson,  ad 
Xen,  Cffrop.  S,2^3,^PeriMon.  ad^lian,  K 
H.  1,  ^.)  Wesseling,  however,  maintains 
the  contrary,  and  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
coin  in  question  to  the  son  oC  Hystaspes ;  1st, 
because  we  find  no  mention  made  by  the 
Greeks  of  any  more  ancient  Darius  than  the 
one  just  alluded  to  ;  and  2d.  because,  as  the 
lineage  of  the  monarch  is  given  by  Herodo- 
tus, Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  bore  the  name. 
Zeune  conjectures  (what  in  fact  seems  more 
than  probable)  that  Darius  the  sod  of  Hys- 
taspes, only  corrected,  and  gave  his  name 
to,  an  ancient  coinage  already  existing. — As 
regards  the  innport  of  the  name  Danus  in 
Persian,  Herodotus  informs  us  that  it  signifi- 
ed, ^  one  who  restrains,"  (t^^bn,)  But  he  is 
at  variance  with  Hesyohius,  who  makes  it 
equivalent  to  f^r^/uor,  **  prudent.''  The 
scanty  remains  which  we  have  of  ancient 
Persian  have  prevented  the  ablest  oriental 
scholars,  such  as  Bochart,  Hyde,  Reland,  An- 
quetil,  &c.  from  recoueiling  this  discrepancy. 
vtd.  Reland.  Ditterl.  de  vet,  ling.  Pen,  sect. 
23,24,6l.-^n^t<e/t/.  Mem,  Acad,  Inserivt. 
vol.  31,  V.  365.] 

[DasctUvm,  acityof  Bithynia,  inthedis- 
trict  Olympena,  placed  by  D'Anrille  on  a 
lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Horisius, 
whieh  runs,  according  to  him,  into  the  Propon- 
tis.  Mannert,  however,  locates  it  to  the  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gebes  or  Gelbes, 
and  makes  the  Horisius  flow  to  the  west  to- 
wards the  Rhyndacus.  This  oi^  is  named 
by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  Daseylium,  as  it  is 
here  given,  but  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  Dascylos. 
During  the  continuanoe  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire it  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap  of  My- 
sia  and  Phrygia  Minor ;  hence  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Granicus,  Alexander  de- 
spatched Parmenio  to  take  possession  of  it. 
1  he  modem  name,  according  to  D'AnviUe, 
is  Dia$kiUo.'\ 

Datamxs,  a  son  of  Camissares,  governor 
of  Caria,  and  a  distinguished  general  of  the 
armies  of  Artaxerxes*  [The  success  and 
high  merit  of  Dai|ffi|eicitedjh.  w^  ^^ 
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the  courtiers,  ivha  determiaed  to  ruin  him. 
Datames,  apprised  of  their  intentions,  resolv- 
ed to  be  beforehaad  with  them  by  quitting 
the  king's  service  and  making  himself  inde 
pendent.]  He  was  treacheroasly  killed  by 
Mithridates,  who  had  invited  him  under  pre 
tence  of  entering  into  the  most  inviolable 
connection  and  iViendsbip,  362  B.  C  C 
^V«>.  in  Daiam. 

Dataphernes  one  of  the  friends  of  Bes- 
t  j5.,  Af-cj  ihc  uiurder  of  Darius,  he  betray- 
ed Bessus  into  Alexander's  hands.  He  aUo 
revolted  from  the  conqueror,  and  was  deli- 
vered up  by  the  Dahs.    Curt,  7,  c.5  and  8 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darius  Ist,  sent  with 
an  army  of  200,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
a|^ainst  the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Arta- 
phernes.  He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated 
buttle  of  Marathon  by  Miltiades,  and  some 
time  after  put  to  death  by  the  Spartans.  Thu 
commander,  in  the  exultation  which  he  felt 
on  occasion  of  his  first  success  in  reducing 
Naxost  (vid.  Darius)  exclaimed  «c  «^fc«i  iuu 
rigT«iuau  »«i  ;i^«ige/uau !  The  wotd^'^^M** 
is  «  hf^rbarism,  far  the  Greeks  always  said 
X^'^  These  kinds  of  barbarisms  were  af- 
terwards called  DatUtn*.  vid.  Ariitoph,  Peat, 
V.  290,  and  the  remarks  of  the  scholiast  on  v. 
288.]     CAVy.mJtftZi. 

Datos,  [a  town  of  Europe,  which  after 
having  belonged  to  Thrace,  was  transferred 
to  Macedonia  when  the  empire  was  extended 
on  that  side.  It  was  situate  not  far  from  the 
coast,  to  the  north-east  of  AmphipoUs,  and 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  of 
Meant  Pang»as,  It  stood  on  a  craggy  hill, 
having  a  forest  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south 
a  lake  or  marsh  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
sea.  Proserpine  is  said  to  have  been  gather 
ing  flowers  here  when  she  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto,  (vitf.  however,  Enna.)  This  place 
was  nroyerbially  rioh,  on  account  of  the  mines 
of  gold  in  its  territory.  It  was  at  first  called 
Crenida^  from  the  fountains  {ti^ufAt)  which 
abounded  in  the  hill  on  which  it  was  built. 
CaUistratos,  the  Athenian,  afterwards  gave  it 
the  name  of  Datot,  expressive,  as  some  sup- 
posei  of  the  abundance  which  prevailed  there. 
When  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  pos- 
session of  it,  he  fortified  it  and  called  it  Phi- 
Uppi.]    Appian.  dt  Civ, 

Davlu,  a  nymph  from  whom  the  city  of 
Danlis  in  Phods,  anciently  called  Anacru, 
received  its  name.  It  was  there  that  Philo- 
mela and  Procne  made  Tereus  eat  the  flesh 
of  his  too,  and  hence  the  nightingale,  into 
which  Fhdomela  was  changed,  is  often  called 
Dauliat  ant.  Qvtd.  ep.  15,  v.  154.— 6'/re6 
^•T/'"?1'.  ^^'  "^  3.-P/e^.  3,  c.  15.-./AI;.  32, 
c.  18.— P/*ii.4,c.3. 

Daokia,  [a  country  of  Italy,  forming  a 
part  of  Apulia,  and  situate  on  the  coast  to 
the  north-west  of  Peucelia.  It  derived  its 
nHivm  from  Daunus.]  Firg.  JEtL  8,  v  146  — 
Sil.O.  V.  500, 1.  12,  i.  429.-HorS.  4,^.  6, 
V.  xi> 

DAiFVVi.ason  of  PUmpnus  and  Danae. 
H»  came  from  Ulyricnm  into  Apulia,  where 
he  reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which 
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from  him  was  called  Dauoia,and  hewaaslill 
on  the  throne  when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy. 
Imd,  Diomedes.]  Ptol.  ^  c.  1.— ^eiff,  2.  c. 
4 — Strab,  6.— A  river  of  Apulia,  now  Co^ 
raptUe.    Hora^  3»  od.  30. 

Davits,  a  comic  character  in  the  Andria  of 
Terence,  [vid.  Dacia.1  Horat.  1,  Sat.  10, 
V.  40. 

DxcAFdJUB,  [a  country  of  Palestine,  lying 
to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  aea  ef  Tibe- 
rias. It  seems  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  possessions  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel»  bat 
was  afterwards  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Syria. 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  both  speik  ef  it  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  latter  country.  The  naaae  is 
derived  irom  the  circumstance  of  ien  cUiiM 
(ittKA  whtif)^  contained  in  iL,haviog  foroiada 
eonfederation  in  order  to  oppose  the  Aamo- 
naean  princes,  by  whom  tho  Jewish  natiesi 
was  governed  antil  the  time  of  Herod.  The 
inhabitants  were  not  Jews,  bat  for  the  moat 
part  of  Grecian  origin.  These  ten  citiei»  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  were  Scythopolia,  Hip- 
pos, Gadara,  Dion,  Pella,  Geraaa.  Philadel- 
phia, CaDatha,CapitQlias,  and  Gadora.  Pboy, 
instead  of  the  two  last,  gives  Damaeciit  awi 
Raphana  ;  in  the  rest  his  aooooat  s^^reos  with 
that  of  Ptolemy,  who  seams  more  worthj  of 
reliance  in  this  instance  than  tba  Rooeao 
writer.]    Plin,  5,  o.  18. 

D^cBBALut,  a  warlike  king  of  tha  Dmi* 
who  made  a  socceiaf  al  war  ^gpiiwf  Doaaitian. 
He  was  oonqoered  by  Tnuao^  DoBitMua'a 
saccessor,  and  he  obtainad  peaoe.  Hie  metivm 
spirit  again  kindled  rebellion,  and  the  Roviaa 
emperor  marched  against  him,  and  defeaiit 
him.  He  destroyed  himseU;  and.hia  bead 
wasbrooghtto  Rome,and  Dacia baoMne a 
Roman  province  A.  D.  103.    />fe»  68. 

Djeckl£ok,  or  «a«  [bow  Bimlm  Gesireft  a 
small  village  of  Attioa,  nortb-eaai  ef  Atbeaiw 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cephisne*  U  waa 
taken  and  fortified  by  the  LacedwnopiaM  mi 
the  19th  year  of  the  Pelopenneaiaa  w«r,  aad 
from  it  they  greatly  annoyed  the  Atbeniana.] 

DecsmvIri,  ten  Bagistratei  of  aheolte 
aathority  among  the  Romans,  llie  prirt- 
leges  of  the  patricians  raised  dismfiffartian 
among  the  plebeians;  who,  tboogb  lineed 
from  the  power  of  the  Tarqains,  atfll  saw 
that  the  administration  of  jnstioe  depaylad 
upon  the  will  and  caprice  of  their  snperiora, 
without  aay  written  statute  to  direct  tba». 
and  convince  them  that  they  were  govemed 
with  equity  and  impartiality.  The  CnbmMs 
oomplained  to  the  senate,  and  demanded  tbs^ 
a  code  <^  laws  might  be  framed  for  the  uee 
and  benefit  of  the  Roman  people.  This  peti- 
tion was  complied  with,  and  three  ambema- 
dors  were  sent  to  Athena,  and  to  all  the  olher 
Grecian  states,  to  collect  the  lawt  of  Solon, 
and  of  the  other  celebrated  legialatofs  of 
Greece.  Upon  the  return  of  the  commie- 
sinners,  it  was  universally  agreed  that  tea 
new  magistrates,  called  JDccemesri,  should  be 
elected  from  the  senate  to  put  the  project  in- 
to execution.  Their  power  was  aliaolote; 
all  offices  ceased  aAer  their  election,  and  they 
preddedover  the  city  with  regal  authority, 
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They  were  iaytftod  with  the  bAdg;et  of  the 
consuU  in  the  enjeyB^nt  of  whieh  they  toc- 
ceeded  by  t^rae,  and  only  one  was  preceded 
by  the  iascet,  aiid  had  the  power  of  avem- 
bliog  the  lesate  aod  ooofirming  deoreef.  The 
first  deoeumre  were   Appias  Claudius,  T. 
Genotitu,  F.  Sextos,  Sp,  Veturius^  C.  Julias, 
A.Maixli«tf,Ser.SnlpiticiB  Plitriatus,  T.Romu- 
Ins,  Sp.  Posthofluus,  A.  U.  C.  303.     Under 
them  I  ha  laws  which  had  been  exposed  to 
pabiic  riew,  that  every  dtiaen  might  speak 
his  seotimeots,  were  publicly  api^roved  of  as 
coDstitaticaal,  and  ratified  by  the  priests  and 
ai^pirs  IB  the  most  solemn  and  religions  man- 
ner.    These  laws  were  ten  in  number,  and 
MKare  enj^nved  on  tables  of  brass;  two  were 
afterwards  added,  and  they  were  called  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  lege$  duodedm  Im- 
buhruMt^  and  l^gu  de^msirtUa.    The  de- 
cemriral  power,  whioh  was  beheld  by  all 
ranks  eif  people  nith  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
was  liootioeed ;  but  the  decemvirs  now  soon 
became  odious  on  account  of  their  tyranny, 
and  the  Attempt  of  Ap.  Claodjus  to  ravish 
Vifgiain  was  Ibllowed  by  the  total  abolition 
of  the  effioe.    The  people  were  so  exasperat- 
ed agniost  them,  that  they  demanded  them 
froBi  the  seDsU,  to  bom  them  aHve.    Con- 
sols wera  again  appointed,  aad  tranqoiUity 
re-estabtisbed  in  the  state.  [The  afiiir  of  the 
daoemriri  is  invelFed  in(  oonnderafale  obsen- 
rity.    A  enrefiil  examinatioii  of  the  whole 
sn^ecft  gives  rise  to  the  snspioioii,  that  it  was 
aBBrtfbland  well  cesoerted  scheaie  en  the 
pelt  of  the  nobiUly  to  regain  the  power  of 
whieh  they  bad  been  diipmsessed  by  the  gra 
dual  •Boroenhmeats  of  the  commons,  and  WW 
only  frustrated  by  the  selfiib  and  inordinate 
anabitiott  of  the  leading  egents.    In  Rome 
(iar  earlier  in  iU  origm  than  the  era  of  Ro- 
molaa,)  the  patfieiaas  seem  to  hare  fenMd 
the  raUogpevCien  of  the  inhabitants.  By  en- 
Min^  all  the  poipm,  and  by  intermamages 
MBi;  thmBselve%  they  had  beeoaie  a  db- 


tiaa  and  pacoliar  entfe.  Perhaps  they  were 
3oeveo  from  their  very  origin,  sim:e  there  b 
strasig  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  des- 
cended from  seme  sacerdotal  or  sacred  «asls, 
espeeiaUy  aa  we  find  saered  rites  attached  to, 
aad  UTmriahiy  accompanying,  each  patri- 
ctaa  gana,  and  as  all  the  mcerdotal  offices 
were  at  first  fiUed  by  none  bat  persons  of  pa 
trieian  rank.  The  early  inhabitants  eloni^ 
the  Tiber  wonld  seem  to  have  been  nothing 
lem  than  ▼asaalt  of  this  hi^r  order,  a  rela- 
tion whieh  was  afterwards  softened  down  in- 
to that  of  patron  aod  client  by  Romalns,  who 
appean  to  have  oome  in  as  oonqaeror,  and 
was  finally  taken  off  by  those  whose  power 
be  was  beginning  gradaally  to  diminish.  If, 
homer  or,  the  lower  orders  of  the  early  popa- 
latifo  of  Rome  were  held  in  such  sabjection 
aod  depend«K«  by  the  higher  class,  it  was 
not  so  nAerwards.  In  poportion  as  stran- 
geta,  aad  especiaUy  l4«tins,  flocked  into  the 
city,  tbo  inlhrior  orders  began  to  throw  off 
tb^  swbjection,  and  to  assume  a  more  iode- 
peadant  lone.  The  Plebnan  order  now 
araaa^eomposed  in  a  great  mea^ore  of  men 


strangers  to»  and  disposed  to  resist,  the  haugh- 
ty commands  of  the  patricians,  who  on  their 
side  wished  to  bring  matters  back  to  their 
ancient  footiDg.  Heuce  (be  secret  of  all  the 
contests  between  the  two  orders.  A  despe- 
rate efibrt  was  finally  made  by  the  patricians. 
The  people  had  been  clamorous  for  a  code  of 
laws,  a  demand  whioh  the  patricians,  in 
whom  the  whole  judiciary  power  was  vested, 
and  to  wham  the  knowledge  of  the  iew  laws 
which  then  existed  was  confined,  had  always 
very  strenooosly  opposed.  After  violent  al- 
tercations between  the  two  orders,  the  patri- 
cians on  a  sudden  yielded  to  the  popular 
wish,  and  became  apparently  as  desirous  of  a 
code  of  laws  as  the  people  themselves  were  ; 
when,  however,  it  came  to  the  choice  of 
commissioners  who  should  be  sent  abroad  :or 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  ibreign  codes,  the 
nobility  insisted  that  all  Sree  deputies  should 
be  of  patrioiaa  rank.  They  gained  their 
point,  and  three  of  their  own  order  were 
sent.  That  tbtse  deputies  actoally  went 
to  Greece  is  a  point  far  from  beii^  well  es- 
tablhhed.  Indeed,  the  contrary  woald  seem 
maoh  nearer  the  truth.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  the  authority  of  Floras,  Orasins,  and 
Aorelins  Victor,  in  (avonr  of  the  Roman 
laws  having  been  ccmpiled  from  the  eoda 
of  Sohm  ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  Diodoms 
Sionlos,  who  nsakes  mention  of  the  De- 
cemviri* and  of  the  laws  compiled  by  them, 
says  nothing  of  the  Romans  having  sent  to 
Athens  lor  that  pnrpose ;  and  in  none  of  the 
works  of  Cieoro  is  any  account  given  of  this 
deputation.  It  must  not  be  denied, however « 
that  0ion  Cassias  makes  Cicero  remark,  a 
litUe  after  the  death  of  Cassar,  that  their 
ibrefathers  had  not  disdained  to  borrow  some 
laws  from  Athens ;  and  Cieero  himaell^  in  hia 
treatise  **  oo  laws*',  speaking  of  a  ftiaerallaw 
of  the  twelve  tables,  states  that  it  was  nearly 
all  borrowed  from  one  of  the  laws  of  Solon* 
In  opposition  to  this,  however,  it  may  be 
urged  that  a  comparison  of  the  fragments  we 
possess  of  the  decemviral  laws  with  the  code 
of  Solon,  shews  so  striking  a  discrepancy  in 
general,  as  to  lead  at  once  to  the  belief  that 
the  coincidences  mentioned  by  Cicero  are  to 
be  explained  on  other  and  di&rent  grounds. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  Roman  code 
was  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  did  it  breathe 
so  little  of  the  spirit  of  Grecian  legislation, 
and  contain  so  many  things  peculiar  to  the 
Romans  and  foreign  to  the  Greeks  P  how 
came  it  that  Herm^orns  of  Ephesus,  who  is 
reported  to  have  interpreted  ind  explained 
the  Attic  law?  to  the  Roman  commissioners, 
used  many  Latin  terms,  such  as  auetoriiiUj 
libnpens^  atsiduits  pr^Ulariut^  and  many 
others,  for  which  there  were  no  equivalent 
expressions  among  the  Greeks  ?  But  the 
nutbority  of  Cicero  himself  is  coodusive  on 
this  point.  He  hesitates  not  to  rank  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables /ar  fl6ore  thote  ofOreeee.. 
*'  It  is  easy,''  he  observes,  **  to  perceive  how 
much  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  our  fore- 
fathers surpassed  that  of  other  nations,  if  you 
compare  our  laws  with  those  of  Lycurgu?, 
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Draco,  aod  SoloD.  It  is  incredible  how  ill 
digested  and  almost  ridicalous  every  system 
of  civil  law  is,  excepting  our  own.  This  1 
repeat  every  day,  when  in  my  discourses  I 
prefer  the  wisdem  of  oar  Romans  to  that  of 
other  men,  and  in  particular  of  the  Greeks/* 
(Cic  dc  Orat.  I,  c.44).  Is  this  the  language 
of  a  man  who  believed  that  the  decemviri 
bad  beeb  indebted  for  the  code  which  they 
promulgated  to  the  legislators  of  Greece  ?— 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  whatever  admix 
ture  of  Grecian  law»  there  was  in  the  Ro- 
man code,  was  derived  from  Grecian  customs 
and  usages  prevalent  at  the  time  both  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  and  in  the  city  itself,  which 
forms  one  of  the  arguments  against  the  com 
monly  received  notion  of  the  origin  «f  Rome. 
This  city  was  in  a  great  degree  of  Grecian 
origin.  {viA.  Roma.)  To  theae  Grecian 
customs  were  added  others  peculiar  to  the 
Romans.  These  last  were  in  fact  the  old 
Leges  Regia,  which,  as  the  ancient  writers 
ioforiTi  us,  were  observed,  after  the  expul 
sion  of  the  kings,  not  as  written  law,  but  as 
customs.  The  patricians  might  well  be 
anxious  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  written 
laws,  as  it  is  highly  probable,  being  of  regal 
institution,  that  they  breathed  more  or  less  of 
an  aristocratical  spirit.  Now  the  concur 
rence  of  the  nobility  in  the  views  of  the 
people,  as  regarded  a  code  of  laws,  appears 
to  have  been  alia  preconcerted  plan.  They 
wished  to  destroy  the  tribunician  power,  and 
bring  in  laws  which  would  tend  to  strengthen 
their  own  bands.  The  short  time  in  which 
the  decemviri  were  occupied  with  digesting 
the  code  in  question  shews  that  the  laws  had 
already  been  compiled  and  arranged  by  the 
patricians,  and  that  their  object  merely  was 
to  present  them  under  the  sanction  of  some 
esteemed  and  respected  name,  as  that  of  So< 
Ion,  to  the  Roman  people.  The  very  conti- 
Buance  of  the  decemviral  office  shews  this ; 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicaroassus  expressly 
states  that  the  want  of  two  additional  tables 
was  a  mere  pretext  to  continue  the  office,  and 
crush  the  tribunician  power,  ft  was  no  diffi- 
oult  thing  for  the  patricians  to  impose  on  the 
lower  orders,  and  give  them  old  Roman  laws 
for  Athenian  ones,  especially  as  the  patricians 
were  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  ancient  laws. 
The  whole  history  of  the  decemviri  would 
shew  that  until  a  short  time  previous  to  their 
abdication,  they  acted  with  a  full  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  patrician^  and  that 
even  towards  the  close  of  their  administra- 
tioti,  when  they  wanted  levies  of  troops,  the 
opposition  of  the  senate  waslittle  better  than 
a  mere  ftirce.  Had  Appius  not  been  tempted 
to  ptay  the  tyrant,  and  to  endeavour  to  mono- 
polise too  large  a  portion  of  the  decern virai 
power,  the  plans  of  the  nobility  might  have 
had  a  successful  result,]^— [There  were  also 
military  decemviri;  and  on  various  emer- 
gencies, deoemviri  were  created  to  manage 
and  regulate  certain  affairs  after  the  same 
manner  as  boards  of  commtssiouers  are  now 
appointed.  Thus,  there  were  deoemviri  for 
conducting  colonies,  decemviri  who  officiated  | 
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as  judges  in  litigated  matters  under  the  pne- 
tor ;  decemviri  for  dividing  the  lands  amoeg 
(he  veteran  soldiers ;  decemviri  to  prepare 
and  preside  at  feasts  in  honour  of  the  gods; 
decemviri  to  take  care  of  the  sacrifices :  and 
decemviri  to  guard  the  Sibylline  books.  With 
regard  to  the  last  of  these,  however,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  number,  after  baling 
been  originally  two,  and  then  inoreaaed  to 
10,  was  subsequently  still  Ikrther  increased 
to  15  and  10.    rid,  Sibyllse.l 

Djccia  lbx,  was  enacted  by  M.  DectasOe 
tribune,  A.  U.  O.  448,  to  empower  the  people 
to  appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  re- 
pair the  fleets. 

Dkciits  Mirs,  a  celebrated  Retnan  ooBiuI, 
wfao^  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted 
himself  to  the  goik  Manes  for  the  safety  of 
his  country,  in  a  battle  against  the  Latins,  338 
years  U.  <1  Hrs  son  Deoius  imitated  bis  ex- 
ample, and  devoted  himself  in  like  maooer 
in  his  fourth  consulship,  when  fighting  against 
the  Gauls  and  Samnites.  B.  C.  296.  Hisgrand- 
sion  a^  did  the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyr- 
rhus  and  the  Tarentines,  B.  C.  280.  This  ac- 
tion of  devoting  himself,  was  of  infinite  service 
to  the  state.  The  soldiers  were  animated  bj 
the  example,  and  induced  to  follow  with  intre- 
pidity, a  commander,  who  arrajred  in  an  un- 
usual dress,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
gods  with  solemn  invocation,  rosbed  into  flie 
thickest  part  of  the  enemy  to  meet  bis  ftte. 
Uv.  8,9,  &o.— Foi.  ilfa^r.  5,  c.  (i.—Poi^.  2. 

^rtrg.  wEn,  6,  v.  824. (Cn.  Metiut,  Q. 

Trajanus,)  a  native  of  Pannonia,  soat  by  tbe 
emperor  Philip  to  appease  a  sedition  in  M<e> 
sia.  Instead  of  obeying  his  master^  com- 
mand he  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  [Kis 
disaflected  troops,  it  is  said,  forced  him  te  this 
step.  The  emperor  immediately  marohed 
against  him,  and  a  battle  was  fo«i|:fat  near  Ve- 
rona, which  terminated  sucoessnilly  for  De- 
cius,  and  Philip  was  either  slain  in  the  tOBi&tt 
or  put  to  death  after  he  fell  into  tbe  eomfoc- 
ror's  power.  This  took plaoe  A.  D.  249,  and 
from  this  period  is  datea  the  oommeneimeiit 
of  the  reign  of  Decius.  It  was  one  of  sbort 
duration,  about  two  years.  During  this,  bow- 
ever,  he  proved  a  very  cruel  persecutor  of 
the  Christians.  He  greatly  signaliMd  bim- 
self  against  the  Persians,  but  was  slain  m  aa 
action  with  the  Goths,  who  had  invaded  his 
dominions.  In  advanoiog  upon  them,  he 
was,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  en- 
tangled in  a  morass,  wbere  being  surrooaded 
by  the  enemy  he  perished  under  a  shower  of 
darts,  A.  D.  251,  aged  50  years.^ 

Dkcvrio,  a  subaltern  officer  in  tbwRoittaa 

mies.  He  oommauded  a  decuria^  which 
consisted  of  ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part 
of  a  iurmih  or  the  30th  part  of  tbe  regyr 
compliment  of  horse  allotted  to  each  lepeu, 
viz.  300.  [Eachfl«eur^ohadanoplteor&fm- 
ty  under  him.— —There  were  also  provineial 
magistratescalled  by  this  name.  Tbeoeloaies 
diflTered  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  tb^ 
used  the  laws  prescribed  them  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans, but  they  had  almost  the  same  kind  of 
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were  called  Duumnri;  and  their  aeoators 
DteurioruM^  because,  as  some  say,  when  the 
colony  was  first  planted,  erery  tenth  man  was 
made  a  senater.  The  fortune  requisite  to  be 
chosen  a  decurut^  under  the  emperors,  was 
lOOMO  se^erHi.] 

Dkcv MATES  AGRi^  lands  in  Germany, 
[hn'o^  alooff  the  Danube,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bdons  Abnoba  J  which  paid  the  10th  part  of 
their  yalne  to  the  Romans.  Henoe  the  name. 
Tacit.  O.  29. 

DbjavIra,  a  daughter  of  (Enens,  king  of 
.£tolia.  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  ad- 
mirers, and  her  father  promised  to  give  her 
in  marriage  to  him  only  who  proved  to  be  the 
strongest  of  all  his  competitors.  Hercules 
obtained  the  prize,  and  married  Dejanira,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children,  the  most  known 
of  whom  is  Hyllos.  As  Dejanira  was  once 
travelling  with  her  husband,  they  were  stop- 
pad  by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  and 
the  centaur  Ne^us  offered  Hercules  to  con- 
vey her  safe  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  he- 
ro consented ;  but  no  sooner  had  Nessus  gain- 
ed the  bank,  than  he  attempted  to  offer  vio- 
lence to  Dejanira,  and  to  carry  her  away  io 
the  tight  of  her  husband.  Hercules,  upon 
this,  aimed  from  the  other  shore  a  poisoned 
arrow  at  the  seducer,  and  mortally  wounded 
him.  NessQs,  as  he  expired,  wished  to  avenge 
hii  death  opon  his  murderer  ;  and  he  gave 
Dejanira  bis  tuiiic,  which  was  covered  w  ith 
blood,  poisoned  and  infected  by  the  arrow 
observing,  that  it  had  the  power  of  reclaim 
ing  a  husband  from  unlawful  loves.  Dejani- 
ra accepted  the  present ;  and  when  Hercules 
proved  faithless  to  her  bed,  she  sent  him  the 
centaur's  tunic,  which  instantly  caused  his 
death,  {vid,  Hercules.)  Dejanira  was  so 
disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her  husbaod, 
which  she  had  ignorantly  occasioned,  that  she 
destroyed  herself,  Ovid.  Met.  8  aod  9  — 
Diod,  4. — Senu.  in  Hercul.^Hygin.  fab.  34. 

DUdamia,  a  daughter  of  Lycomedep, 
king  of  Scyros.  She  bore  a  aon  called  Pyr- 
rhu9,or  Neoptolemus,  to  Achillea,  who  was 
disguised  at  her  father's  court  in  women's 
clotheSy  under  the  name  of  Pyrrha.  Pro- 
peri.  %  el.  ^.—ApoUod,  3,  c.  13. 

DsK^css,  a  son  of  Phraortes ,  by  whose 
Bieaos  the  Medea  delivered  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Assjrrians.  He  presided  a? 
judge  among  his  countrymen,  and  his  great 
popularity  and  love  of  equity,  raised  him  to 
the  throne,  aod  he  made  himself  absolute,  B. 
C.  700.  ^Pe  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phra- 
ortes, aHir  a  reign  of  53  years.  He  built  Ec- 
batana,  accordhig  to  Herodotus,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  seven  different  walls,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  the  royal  palace.  [He 
reigned  43  years,  and  at  his  death  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Phraortes.]  Herodot.  1,  c. 
96,  J^ — PolycBn. 

Dkiotarus,  [w>8  first  distinguished  as 
tetrarch  of  Galatia,  and  on  account  of  the 
eminent  services  which  he  performed  in  that 
station,  and  of  the  figure  which  he  made  in 
the  Mithridatic  war,  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed to  the  throne  of  Armenia  Minor  by  Pom- 


pey,  which  appointment  was  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  In  the  civil  wars  be  sided  with 
Pompey,  and  on  that  account  was  deprived 
of  his  Armenian  possessions  by  Caesar,  but 
allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  kins;  aod  the 
other  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Shortly  after  this  he  was  accused  by 
his  grandson,  with  whom  he  was  at  open  va- 
riance, of  having  made  an  attempt  on  the  life 
of  Cssar,  when  the  latter  was  in  Asia.  Ci- 
cero ably  and  successfully  dcfeuded  him  be- 
fore Cesser,  in  whose  presence  the  cause  was 
tried.  After  Cssar's  death,  he  recovered 
l>y  bribery  his  fortified  territories.  He  in- 
tended also  to  join  Brutus,  but  the  general  to 
whom  he  committed  his  troops  went  over  to 
Antony,  which  saved  him  his  kingdom.] 
Sirab,  12,—Luean,  5,  v.  65. 

D£lPHdB£,  a  sibyl  of  Cumse,  daughter  of 
Giaucus.  It  is  supposed  that  she  led  £neas 
to  the  infernal  regions,  (yid,  Sibylle.)  f^irg. 
^n.  6,  V.  36. 

DeIfh6bvb,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Paris, 
married  Helen.  His  wife  unworthily  betray- 
ed him,  and  introduced  into  his  chamber  her 
old  husband  Menclaus,  to  whom  she  wished 
to  reconcile  herself.  He  was  shamefully  mu^ 
tilatedaud  killed  by  Menelaus.  He  had  high- 
ly distinguished  himself  during  the  war,  espe- 
cially in  his  two  cambats  with  Merion,  and 
in  that  in  which  he  slew  Ascalaphus  son  of 
Mars.     Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  495.— Horn/ r.  //.  13. 

DkIphok,  a  brother  of  Triptolemus,  son  of 
■Celeus  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres  travell- 
ed over  the  world,  she  stopped  at  his  father^s 
court,  and  undertook  to  nurse  him  and  bring 
him  up.  To  reward  the  hospitality  of  Ce- 
leus, the  goddess  began  to  make  his  son  im- 
mortal ;  aod  every  evening  she  placed  him 
on  burning  coals  to  purify  him  from  whate- 
ver mortal  particles  he  still  possessed.  The 
uncommon  growth  of  Deiphon  astonished 
Metanira,  who  wished  to  see  what  Ceres  did 
to  make  him  so  vigorous.  She  was  frighten- 
ed to  see  her  son  on  burning  coals,  and  tho 
shrieks  that  she  uttered  disturbed  the  mys- 
terious operations  of  the  goddess,  and  Dei- 
phon perished  in  the  flames.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  5. 

Dklia,  a  festival  celebrated  every  fifth 
year  in  the  island  of  Delos,in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo. It  was  first  instituted  by  Theseus,  who, 
at  his  return  from  Crete,  placed  a  statue 
there,  which  he  had  received  from  Ariadne. 
At  the  celebration,  they  crowned  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  with  garlands,  appointed  a 
choir  of  music,  and  exhibited  horse-races. 
They  afterwards  led  a  dance,  [called  ^^t^Avcp, 
i.  e  the  erane^'\  in  which  they  imitated,  by 
their  motions,  the  various  windings  of  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  from  which  Theseus  had 
extricated  himself  by  Ariadne's  assistance. 

There  was  also  another  festival  of  the 

same  name,  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Athe> 
nians  in  Delos.  It  was  also  instituted  by  The- 
seus, who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete,  made 
a  vow  that  if  he  returned  victorious,  he 
would  yearly  visit,  in  a  solemn  manner, 
the  temple  of  Delos.  [Thucydides,  howerer, 
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g;iTe8  a  different  acconot.  vid,  Delos.]  The 
persons  employed  in  this  annual  procession 
were  called  Deliattm  and  Theori.  The  ship. 
the  same  which  carried  Theseas,  Was  callei' 
Theoria  and  DeHas.  When  the  ship  wnt- 
leady  for  the  voyage,  the  priest  of  Apollo 
•olemnlj  adorned  the  stem  with  garlands, 
and  an  universal  lustration  was  made  all  ore.r 
the  oitj.  'The  Theori  were  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  before  them  proceeded  men  arm< 
6d  with  axes,  in  commemoration  of  Theseus. 
who  had  cleared  the  Way  from  Troszene  to 
Athens,  and  de^rered  the  country  from  rob- 
bers. When  the  ship  arrrired  at  Delos,  they 
offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  the 
island,  and  celebrated  a  festival  in  bis  honour. 
After  this,  they  retired  to  their  ship,  and 
sailed  back  to  Athens,  where  all  the  people 
of  the  city  ran  in  crowds  to  meet  them.  Eve- 
ry appearance  of  festivity  prevailed  at  their 
approach,  and  the  citizens  opened  their  doors, 
and  prostrated  themselves  before  the  Delias- 
ts,  ri8  they  walked  in  prooessiom  Ll^^^*^ 
ginning  of  the  voyage  was  computed  from 
the  time  that  the  priest  of  Apollo  first  adorn 
•d  the  stem  of  the  ship  with  garlands,  ac- 
cording to  Plato«  and  from  that  time  they 
b^;an  to  cleanse  and  lustrate  the  city.  Dur- 
hig  this  period,  up  to  the  time  of  the  ressers 
return,  it  was  held  unlawAil  to  put  any  cott- 
damned  person  to  death,  which  was  the  tea- 
lOQ  that  Socrates  was  reprieved  for  thirty 
days  after  his  condemnation,  as  we  learn  from 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  With  regard  to  the 
sacred  vessel  itself,  it  #as  preserved  by  the 
Athenians  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  they  restoring  always  what  was  de- 
cayed, and  changing  the  old  rotten  planks  for 
others  that  were  new  ,and  entire ;  so  that  it 
furnished  the  philosophers  with  matter  of  dis- 
pute, whether,  after  so  many  repairs  and  al 
terations,  it  still  remained  the  same  identical 
ship,  and  served  as  an  instance  to  illustrate  the 
opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  body  still 
remained  the  same  numerical  substance,  not- 
withstanding the  continualdecay  of  old  parte 
and  acquisition  of  new  ones, through  these 
veral  stages  of  life.  For  this  reason.  Callima- 
chus  calls  its  tackle  («fi^«ovT«)  ever  IwingJ] 
Xenophori,  Memor,  k  in  Conn* — Plui,  in 
Phmd»—Senec.  ep.  70. 

DiLiA,  a  surname  for  Diana,  because  she 
was  bom  in  Delos.     Vtrg  Eel  3,  v.  67. 

DftLlmK ,  [a  town  of  Boeotia,  situate  on  the 
86a-ooast,on  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Tanagra  and  Attica,  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Asopus.  The  Athenians  were  defeated 
here  by  the  Boeotians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  B.  C.  421.    Tkueyd,  4  c.  100. J 

D&Lluv,  a  surname  oT  Apollo,  because  be 
was  bora  in  Delos.  Quint,  an  officer  of 
Antony,  who,  when  he  was  sent  to  cite  Cleo- 
patra before  his  master,  advised  her  to  make 
her  appearance  in  the  most  captivating  at- 
tire. The  plan  succeeded.  He  afterwards 
abandoned  his  friend,  and  fled  to  Augustus, 
who  received  him  with  great  kindness.  Ho- 
race hnfi  addressed  2  od.  3,  to  him.  Pint  in 
^titon. 
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DsLMATiuB,  Fl.  Jul.  a  nephew  of  Co&- 
stantlne  the  Great,  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Csesar,  and  put  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Ma- 
cedonia, and  Achaia.  His  great  virtues  were 
unable  to  save  him  from  a  violent  death,  and 
he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers,  Mlc 

DiLMiNnrar,  [the  ancient  capital  of  Dal- 
matian situate  inland,  to  the  east  of  the  ri- 
ver ff  arc] 

Dblos,  [an  island  of  the  JSgean,  sttnate  } 
□early  in  the  centre  of  the  Cyclades.  This  ii- 
land  was  called  also  Astoria,  Pelasgia,  Chls- 
mydias,  Lagia,  Pyrpilis,  Scythias,  Mydia,  and 
Ortygia.    It  was  named  Ortygia  from  '{^f « 
a  quaO^  and  Lagia  from  x«>«c  a  hart^  the  islaad 
formerly  abounding  with  both  those  animals. 
On  this  account^  according  to  Strabo,  it  was 
not  allowed  to  have  does  at  Delos,  becanse 
they  destroyed  the  quails  and  harea.    The 
name  Delos  is  commonly  derived  from  /»• 
xsc,  mtfnt/eff,  in  allusion  to  the  island  having 
floated  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  until 
made  to  appear  and  stand  firm  by  order  of 
Neptune.    This  was  dene  for  the  pmrpose  of 
receiving  Latona,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  de- 
livery, and  could  find  no  asylum  on  tiie  earth, 
it  having  been  bound  by  an  oath  by  Jano  net 
to  receive  her:  as  Delos  at  the  time  was 
floating  beneath  the  waters  it  was  notooosi- 
dered  to  be  bound  by  this  oath.    Pliny  qvotei 
among  others  Aristotle,  who  pretends  that 
the  name  was  given  to  it  becanse  it  roae  un- 
expectedly out  of  the  sea,  and  appeared  to 
view.    Many  other  opinions  have  been  ad- 
vanced respecting  its  origin.  According,  bow- 
ever,  to  Olivier,  it  ii  at  Uie  present  day  every 
where  schistous  or  granitfoal,  exhUntingno 
trace  of  a  volcano,  and  nothing  that  can  ex- 
plain by  the  laws  ef  physios  the  woBd«i 
which  the  Greeks  have    transmitted  to  lu 
respecting  it.]    The  island  is  oelebrafted  for 
the  nativity  of  Apollo  aftd  Diana ;  and  the  so- 
lemnity with  which  ^^  festivals  of  thesedci- 
ties  were  cel^rsted  Uiere  by  the  fnhebitinti 
of  the  neighbofting  islands,  and  of  the  cooti- 
nent,  is  well  known.    One  of  the  nltan  of 
Apollo  in  the  island  was  reckoned  aaMWthe 
•even  wonders  of  the  world.    It  bed  beoi 
erected  by  Apollo,  when  only  foor  yean  eld, 
and  made  with  the  horns  of  goats  kiDed  by 
Diana  on  mount  Cynthus.    It  wasunlawfel 
to  sacrifice  any  living  creature  upon  that 
altar,  which  vras  reli^ously  kept  pure  tnm 
blood  and  every  pollution.    Tie  whole  U- 
and  of  Delos  was  held  in  such  vvMmfioa, 
that  the  Persians,  who  hatl  piOagidibdSfO' 
faned  all  the  temples  of  GreecerflHr  ofesr- 
ed  violence  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  5ttt  res- 
pected it  with  the  most  awful  reverence. 
Apollo  delivered  there  oracles  during  the 
summer,  in  a  plain  manner,  without  nay  am- 
biguity or  obscure  meaning,  from  wfaicA  cir- 
cumstance some  will  have  the  name  of  the 
island  to  be  derived.    [The  winter  reaidtad 
of  the  God  was  at  Patara  in  Lyda.    Th« 
Athenians  were  commanded  by  an  oraiela,  ia 
the  time  of  Pisistratus,  to  purify  Delca.  whidi 
they  did  by  causing  all  the  dead  bodiea  to  be 
taken  up  which  hs^  been  buried  therey  aoH 
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•ai«v«d  from  all  places  witbhi  view  of  the 
emple.  In  the  6tli  jear  of  the  Peloponneei- 
o  war  tbej«  by  the  advice  of  ao  oracle,  pa- 
ified  it  anew,  bj  carryiDg^  all  the  dead  bo- 
ics  to  the  oe^booriDg  island  of  Rhebaa, 
rhere  tbey  were  ioterred.  Afler  baviii|^ 
utie  this,  io  order  to  preveot  its  beiogpollut- 
d  ibr  the  tione  to  come,  ttiey  publi-hed  ao 
ih-U  that  /or  the  future  no  person  should 
e  su&red  to  die,  nor  any  woman  to  be 
roughC  to  bed  io  the  islaod.  but  that  when 
eath  or  parturition  approached, they  should 
e  carried  over  into  fiaenea.  Id  memory  of 
lis  porificdtion,  it  is  said,  the  Athenians  in- 
tituled a  solemn  quioqueonial  festival,  vtd. 
)elia.  The  Atheniaos  afterwards  drove  out 
U  the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  were  them- 
elres  subsequeolly  expelled  by  Mithridates, 
rfao  losiit  to  the  Romans.  It  is  now  cover- 
d  with  ruins  and  rubbish,  so  as  to  admit  of 
ttle  or  no  culture.  Deloe  and  RheDsea  are 
owcaI!ed  SlUt.'}  Strab.  Sand  10.— Orwf. 
ic/.  S^v.jm,  1.  6,  V.  333.--^ete,  2,  c  7.— 
*iin,  4,  c  12.— P^.  tU  SoUrt.  ^nim,  &c.— 
fhue^  3,  4,  Sic^f^irg,  JEn.  3,  v,  73.— 
""loL  a.  e.  15.— CoZ/im.  md  Del.^Ciaudimi. 

DsiiPHii  [a  small  but  important  city  of 
'boeis  io  Greece*  sitoate  on  the  south-west 
ide  of  oouot  Pamassoa,  and  built  in  the  form 
f  an  amphitheatre.  It  had  no  defSsnce  from 
rails,  but  was  rendered  secure  by  the  rocky 
nd  precipttoot  sides  of  the  mountaia.  The 
ircoit  of  the  city  was  only  sixteen  stadia,  but 
here  were  siuaerDasbufldings scattered  over 
afferent  parts  of  the  vicinity.  It  was  called 
Iso  PjM^i  froiB  the  serpent  Python  which 
ras  slain  there  by  Apollo,  and,  aocordiag^  to 
Doie  aeeouaCs,  reoeived  its  name  Delphi  from 
^elpbus,  a  son  of  the  same  deity.  Others  de- 
ive  the  name  /rem  ic/i\eM,6re/Aren,  because 
^lo  and  his  brother  Baoohus  were  both 
ronhipped  there,  eadi  havingoneof  the  two 
ommits  of  Paraaesoe  saered  to  him.  Others 
teduoe  it  from  the  Arabic  tei6,  to  seek  or  in- 
[Uire.]  Some  have  also  called  it  Pamastia 
iuqM^  the  M&y  of  Parnassus.  It  was  iamoui 
or  a  teoiple  of  Apollo,  and  for  an  oracle  cele- 
>rated  ia  every  age  and  ooantry.  The  ori- 
;ia  of  the  orade,  though  fabulous,  is  describ- 
dn  lemthing  wonderfiil.  A  number  of  goats 
W  were  leeonng  on  mount  Parnassus  eame 
Ksra  place  which  had  a  deep  and  long  pee- 
bntioa.  The  steam  which  issued  frMd  the 
u)ie  itifmed  to  insfure  the  goats,  aad  they 
pbyed  and  fiisfced  about  in  such  an  imeom- 
aoa  ananer,  that  the  goatherd  was  ten^tod 
to  lean  on  tfan  bole,  and  see  what  mysteries 
he  pbee  coataiiMd.  He  wee  ioaaediately 
■izsd  sritba  ft  of  enthnsianD,  his  ezprestians 
«tre  wtid  aad  axtravagaat,  aad  passed  ler 
[viniheiiai.  TIdi  circameCaaee  was  eooo 
^MWQ  about  tbe  ceaatry,  aad  mumy  ezperi 
nesd  (beeaMt  eathosiaitio  ias^^ratiea.  The 
piMt  wai  revered,  and  a  temple  was  soea 
tfttr  «ectod  in  beaoar  «f  Apollo,  and  a  dtyt 
t^utt-  [Tba  Aaiybietfeaea,  m  after  daye,i 
divided  flietr  meetings  bctareea  thb  place 
^  AiQnla  Mar  ThoaMrls.  The  nri- 
2H 


ginal  temple  at  Delphi  was  a  hut  aiade  of 
laurel  boughs :  afterwards,  as  the  wealth  of 
the  oracle  increased,  a  more  comaiodioos 
edifice  was  erected.  This  waa  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Ampbicty- 
ones  contributed  300  talents  towards  erecting 
a  new  one.  The  city  of  Delphi  bore  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  expense,  the  remainder 
was  obtained  from  private  ceotributioos. 
When  it  u  said,  however,  by  tbe  sch<4iast 
on  Pindar,  (Pyth.  7,  v.  9,)  that  the  AlcmsA- 
onidffi  offered  to  rebuild  it  themselves,  it  can 
only  mean  that  they  intended  contribatiag 
a  large  sum  for  tbis  purpose  :  the  cost 
of  erecting  tbe  entire  building  would  be 
far  beyond  the  resources  of  a  single  family. 
Tbis  third  tem|de  was  again  burnt  in  the 
first  year  of  the  58th  Olympiad,  and  the  Am- 
phictyones  again  rebttilt  it  from  the  treasures 
which  had  there  aceamalated.  This  is  the 
edifice  Paosanias  saw  in  the  second  century 
afler  the  Christian  era.]  According  to  some 
accounts,  Apollo  was  not  tht»  first  who  gave 
oracles  there ;  but  Terra,  Neptune,  Themis, 
and  Phmbe,  were  in  possession  of  the  plac^ 
before  tbe  sod  of  Latona.  Tbe  oracles  were 
generally  given  in  verse  ;  but  when  it  had 
been  sarcastically  observed  that  the  god  and 
patron  of  poetry  was  the  most  imperfect  |>oet 
io  the  world,  the  priestess  delivered  her  an- 
swers in  prose.  [The  answers  of  this  oracle 
were  filmed  for  their  studied  and  dexterous 
ambiguity,  t^uf.  Crossos  and  Pyrrhus.]  The 
oracles  were  always  delivered  by  a  priestess 
called  Pytkia,  (yid.  Pythia.)  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  those  who  consulted  the  orade 
to  make  rich  presents  to  the  god  of  Delphi ; 
and  no  monarch  distinguished  himself  more 
by  his  donations  than  Croesus.  This  saered 
repository  of  opqleoee  was  often  the  object 
of  plunder ;  and  the  people  of  Phoeis  seized 
10.000  talents  from  it  [This  sum  will  equal 
1,937|600  pounds  steriiog.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  there  were  so  many  materials 
left  for  the  plunder  of  more  powerful  rob- 
bers, that  neither  Sylla,  nor  Nero,  who  at 
once  transported  600  brazen  images  to 
Rome,  coold  exhaust  the  sacred  treasary. 
A  very  large  collection  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  aneient  painting  and  sealptnre, 
together  with  the  sacred  teniples  themMlves, 
remained  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Paiisa- 
niasf  who  must  have  visited  Delphi  nearly 
two  hundred  years  after  the  oracle  had  fidlea 
into  contempt.  For  the  power  of  Apollo  did 
not  long  survive  the  Grecian  confederacy  Io 
which  it  had  owed  its  importaaee;  and 
though  tbe  Pythia  was  consaked  by  Nero^ 
and  was  once  heard  to  speak  in  the  days  of 
JttUan,yet  her  responses  weia  disregarded 
long  before  the  days  of  Cicero,  and  had  be- 
gaatoyieldto  the  SibT&oe  books, tite  ens- 
pices,  and  the  observers  of  omens  and  astro* 
loglmd  s%ns,  brongbt  into  re^poia  by  tbe  pre-' 
valence  of  RooMa  so^enltstioe.  It  was  net 
tbe  sanctity  of  tbe  plaae  wbiab  peeserved  so 
many  moamaeafaeC  aaoieat  art  from  the  rm« 
padty  of  tbe  int  Latin  aaB^aeiamaf  Greece, 

W ratter aa  ^P»^^g.^J^7?^ 
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The  g;old,  the  silyer,  and  even  the  brmzeo 
oroameota  of  the  temple  were  stripped  by 
lUocessiTe  plunderers,  but  the  marbles  were 
spared,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  may  be 
believed  to  have  been  crushed  under  the  fall- 
ing^ fragments  of  the  mountain,  or  sunk  into 
the  ground.  It  is  reserred  for  posterity  to  re 
cover  many  of  them,  and  among  the  rest 
perhaps,  the  famed  **  navel  of  the  earth,'* 
which  was  shewn  here,  made  of  stone.  Eve- 
ry nation  in  the  infancy  of  their  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  suppose  themselves  as  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth*s  surface :  such  also 
was  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  with  respect  to 
Delphi, and  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  ascertained 
the  fact  by  letting  fly  two  eagles  from  the 
eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  world, 
which  met  here  in  their  course.  One  only  of 
the  masleri  ieces  which  adorned  this  sacred 
place  cau  be  said  now  to  remain  ;  but  that 
is  by  far  the  most  ancient,  and  the  best  au> 
thentioated  Grecian  relic  at  present  in  exis- 
tence. The  triple-twisted  serpentine  column 
of  brass,  whose  three  heads  supported  the 
tripod  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  Apollo 
after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  is  still  to  be  seen, 
though  mutilated,  in  the  spot  to  which  it  was 
conveyed  from  Delphi  by  Constantine,  to 
adorn  the  hippodrome  of  his  new  capital. 
The  column,  as  much  of  it  as  appears  above 
ground,  is  now  about  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  of  a  proportionate  thickness.  Its  hol- 
low, and  the  cavity,  have  been  filled  with 
stones  by  the  Turks.  The  Castalian  foun- 
tain still  exists.  It  is  a  small  stream  trick- 
ling; down  the  crags  of  a  large  chasm  into  a 
stone  basin,  overawing  whose  margin,  and 
enlarged  in  its  progress  by  other  rills,  it  falb 
over  the  rocks  into  the  valley  beneath.  In 
this  basin  the  Pythia  used  to  bathe  before 
she  ascended  the  saored  tripod.  No  traces, 
however,  of  the  sacred  aperture  remain. 
Cojfrt,  a  small  mu4  town,  situate  a  little  to 
the  east  of  a  circular  hollow  in  the  moun- 
tain, is  supposed  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  site 
of  ancient  Delphi.  Around  it  are  the  rows 
of  seats  belonging  to  the  Pythian  stadium. 
Delphi  was  attempted  to  be  plundered  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennas,ae  well  as  by  the  armgr 
of  Xerxes,  but  both  were  repulsed,  and  did 
not  dare  to  advance  into  the  Astnesses  of  the 
mountains.  The  same  object  of  security  in- 
dooed  the  Greeks  to  place  their  other  mag- 
ixificent  temple  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  which 
modern  travellers  represent  as  nothing  naore 
than  one  mass  of  nigged  rooks  J  JipolUm. 
%  v.  706.— DtW.  16.— P^.  deDefut.  Ome. 
^ic^Paw,  10,  c.  6,  Irs.— Omtf.  Mkt.  10,  v. 
168.— .S^ra^  9. 

DKiiVHlcira,  a  tarDame  of  Apollo,  from 
the  worship  paid  to  hii  divinity  at  Delphi. 

OiLPBiviA,  fintivals  atiEgina,  in  honoiir 
of  Apollo  of  Delphi 

DBLFBVSyasonof  Apollowho  built  Del- 
phi, and  conseorated  it  to  his  father.  The 
same  of  his  mollier  is  differently  mentioned. 
8be  is  called  by  tome  CeUmo,  by  ethersMe- 
Ime  dangfater  of  Cephis,  and  by  others  Thyas 
''^aughtir  of  CMtali«s,  the  fint  who  was 


priestess  to  Baoohos.    Hj/gtn.  161.— Fa«f. 
10,  c.  6. 

DxLTA,  a  part  of  Egypt,  whidi  received 
that  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  fbrni 
of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  A. 
It  lies  between  the  Canopio  and  PelasiK 
mouths  of  the  Nilei  and  begins  to  be  fomed 
where  the  river  divides  itself  into  several 
streams.  It  has  been  formed  totally  by  the 
mud  and  sand  which  are  washed  down  from 
the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  by  the  Nile,BC>^ 
cording  to  ancient  tradition.  [The  opiniea 
that  the  Delta  has  been  formed  by  the  aeca- 
molation  of  slime  or  soil,  in  consequence  of 
the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile,  is  now 
very  generally  received  by  natnralisth  bat  ig 
liable  to  several  very  strong  ob|eciioiis  (torn. 
chronology.  Udd.  Mediterranenm  Mare.] 
In  the  time  of  Moeris,  500  years  before  the 
IVojan  war,  the  Delta  appeared  in  its  i>- 
fancy.  Eight  cubits  were  then  soflkieot  to 
overflow  it  in  its  whole  extent  When  Hero- 
dotus visited  Egypt,  15  cubits  were  necesa- 
ry  to  cover  all  Lower  Egypt,  bot  the  Nik 
then  overflowed  tbe  country  for  the  space  «f 
two  day's  journey  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Delta.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  15  cnbita 
produced  the  same  effect.  In  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  power,  the  favourable  number  was 
17.  At  this  time,  18  are  the  measure  of 
abundance.  But  the  inundation  no  longer  ex- 
tends over  the  Lower  E^ypt ;  ii»  progress  ii 
stopped  at  Cairo.  The  miid  whiefa haa  acea- 
mulated  on  the  Delta  keeps  it  free  Irooi  the 
inundation  ;  banks  being  raised  to  oppoee,  or 
canals  cut  to  allow  a  passage  (or  the  w^ten. 
It  is  now  90  leagues  in  drenmiereiioe,  and 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Egypt.]  Ces.  AUx. 
c.  ^.^Strab,  15  and  17.— fferoitof.  3,  e.  13, 
&c.— P/in.  3,  c.  16. 

DxMADES,  an  Athenian,  who,  from  a  sailor, 
became  an  eloquent  orator,and  obtained  mncfa 
influence  in  the  state.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Cheroniea,  by  Philip,  and  is- 
gratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  that 
prince,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He 
was  put  to  death,  with  his  son,  oo  sospiciooj 
of  treason,  B.  C.  322.  One  of  his  orations  is] 
extant,    Diod,  16  and  17.— P/ul.  tss  Dtm, 

DxHARATos,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ariston  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.  C.  5t6. 
He  was  banished  by  the  intrij^ues  of  Cleoiie- 
oes,  his  royal  colleague,  as  being  illegitiouts. 
He  retired  into  Asia,  and  was  kindljr  receir- 
edby  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  kin^^  of  Penis. 
When  the  Persian  monarch  made  prepars- 
tions  to  invade  Greece,  Demaratos,  though 
perteonted  by  the  Lacedsmoniana,  iaIiDrmed 
them  of  tbe  hostilities  which  bnqg  orer  tbdr 
head.  Htrod»U  S,  c.  75,  &c.  I.  6,  e.  50,  ^ 
—A  rich  citizen  of  Corinth,  of  the  friifl; 
of  the  Baochiadse.  When  Cypaehn  bad 
usurped  the  sovereipi  power  of  Coniith,  De- 
maratns,  with  all  his  ftmily,  migmtcd  te|hs- 
ly,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii,  658  years  btioit 
Christ.  His  son,  Lucnmoo,  wau  kn  «f 
Rome,  under  the  name  ctf  Tarquinios  m- 
ens.    Dionyt*  HaL 

DlMBTj^^^iij^tiy^i^cur  of  Ceres^  j 
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called  by  the  Greeks  Demeier.  It  was  tbeo 
castommry  for  the  rotories  of  the  goddess  to 
lath  themselves  with  whip  mede  with  the 
bark  of  trees.  The  AtheDians  had  a  solemni- 
ty of  the  same  name  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
PoUoroetes. 

OKMKTRlAfl,  [a  town  of  Thessalj,  on  the 
Pelasj^cos  or  Paguseus  Sinus,  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Qnchestus.  It  was  bnilt  bj 
I>emeln'os  Poliorcetes,  and  is  now  called 
Kejb.         A  town  of  Syria,  near  the  coast, 

»>ath-ea8t  of  Aradus.  It  is  now  Akker. A 

town  of  Asia,  sooth-east  of  Arbelia,  now  Aer- 
konrk.     It  U  called  Corenra  by  Ptolemy.] 

DkxstbIu8»  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stra 
toaioe,  lumamed  Poliorcetes,  destroyer  of 
i^wnM.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  sent  by  his 
£itber  against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syria. 
He  was  defeated  near  Gaza  i  but  he  soon  re- 
paired his  loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the 
geoerale  of  the  enemy.  He  afterwards  sailed 
with  a  fleet  of  S50  ships  to  Athens,  and  re- 
stored the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  freeing 
theoi  Ironi  the  power  of  Cassander  and  Pto- 
lemy, and  expelling  the  garrison  which  was 
atsUioned  there  under  Demetrius  Phalerens. 
His  reeeptioD  at  Athens,  after  these  victories, 
i^aa  attended  with  the  greatest  servility  ;  and 
tbe  Athenians  were  not  ashamed  to  raise  al- 
laiB  to  him  aa  to  a  god,  and  to  consult  his 
oraelea.  [He  afterwards  fought  a  great  na- 
val battle  with  Ptolemy  off  Cyprus,  in  which 
tbe  latter  waa  defeated  and  fled  with  eig^t  ships 
out  ai  150  with  which  he  commenced  the  ac- 
tioo^  and  all  his  numerous  train,  servants, 
friends,  wives,  money,  and  machines,  fell  into 
the  bends  of  the  enemy.  Demetrius  subse- 
qoaotly  went  to  war  with  the  Rhodians,  and 
m  pretsiag  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  displayed  his 
meishenicai  genius  in  the  construction  of  new 
and  Ibrmidable  machines.  The  Athenians, 
having  negotiated  a  peace  between  him  and 
the  IthodiaM,  called  him  to  their  aid  against 
Caaaander,  whom  he  defesfted  at  Thermopy- 
lae.] This  uBoommon  success  raised  the  jea- 
looey  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  ;  and 
SelenooBf  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  united 
to  destroy  Antigonus  and  his  son.  Their  bos- 
tile  skrmies  met  at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  301.  Aotigo- 
nu  was  killed  in  the  battle  ;  and  Demetrius, 
after  a  severe  loss,  retired  to  Ephesus.  His  ill 
lucueai  raised  tiim  many  enemies ;  and  the 
Atheniana,  who  had  lately  adored  him  as  a 
god,  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city.  He 
aooo  alter  ravaged  the  territories  of  Lysima< 
chosy  and  reconciled  himself  to  Seleucus,  to 
wtKNn  he  gave  bis  daughter  Stratonice  in 
Darriag;e.  Athens  now  laboured  under  ty- 
ranny ;  and  Demetrius  relieved  it,  and  par- 
doned the  inhabitants.  The  loes  of  his  pos< 
feasiosia  in  Asia  recalled  him  from  Greece, 
and  he  established  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Meeedenia  by  the  murder  of  Alexander  the 
son  €»f  Cassander.  Here  he  was  cootinuaUy 
at  war  with  the  neighbouring  states ;  and  the 
snperior  power  of  his  adversaries  obliged  him 
to  leave  Macedonia,  after  he  had  sat  on  the 
tbrone  lor  seven  years.  He  passed  into  Asia 
and  attacked  flone  of  the  proionces  of  Lysi- 


mac&tts  with  various  success ;  but  famine 
and  pestilence  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of 
his  army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Se- 
leucus for  support  and  assistance.  He  met 
with  a  kind  reception,  but  hostilities  were 
soon  begun ;  and  after  he  had  gained  some 
advantages  over  his  son-in-law,  Demetrius 
was  totally  forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
enemy.  Though  he  was  kept  in  confinement 
by  his  son-in-law,  yet  be  maintained  himself 
like  a  prince,  and  passed  his  time  in  hunting 
and  in  laborious  exercise.  His  son  Antigonus 
offered  Seleucus  all  his  possessions,  and  even 
his  person,  to  procure  his  father's  liberty ; 
but  all  proved  unavailing,  and  Demetrius 
died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  con- 
finement of  three  years,  386  B.  C.  His  re- 
mains were  given  to  Antigonus,  and  honour- 
ed with  a  splendid  funeral  pomp  at  Corinth, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  Demetrius.  His  pos- 
terity remained  in  possession  of  the  Macedo- 
nian throne  till  the  age  of  Perseus,  who  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  Demetrius  has 
rendered  himself  famous  for  his  fondness  of 
dissipation  when  among  the  dissolute,  and 
his  love  of  virtue  and  military  glory  in  the 
field  of  battle.  He  has  been  commended  as  a 
great  warrior ;  and  his  ingenious  inventions, 
his  warlike  engines,  andstupendous  machines, 
in  his  war  with  the  Rbodians,  justify  his 
claims  to  that  perfect  character.  He  has 
been  blamed  for  his  voluptuous  indulgen- 
cies;  and  his  biographer  observes,  that  no 
Grecian  prince  had  more  wives  and  concu- 
bines than  Poliorcetes.  His  obedience  and 
reverence  to  his  father  have  been  justly  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  Anti- 
gonus ordered  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign 
prince  particularly  to  remark  tbe  cordiality 
and  friendship  which  subsisted  between  him 
and  his  son.  Plul.  in  vit&^—Diod.  17.— 
Justin,  1,  c.  17,  &c.— — A  prince  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Antigonus  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  reigned  11  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Antigonus  Doson.    Justin,  S6, 

c  Z.'-^Poli/b,  2. A  son  of  Philip  king  of 

Macedonia,  delivered  as  an  hostage  to  the 
Romans.  His  modesty  delivered  his  father 
from  a  heavy  accnsation  laid  before  the  Ro- 
man senate.  When  he  returned  to  Macedo- 
nia, he  was  falsely  accused  by  his  brother 
Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
and  his  father  too  credulously  consented  to 
his  death,  B.  C  180.  lAv,  40,  c  90,-^ustin. 

32,  c.  3. A  prince  sumaroed  Soter^  was 

son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  the  son  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  His  father 
gave  him  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  After 
the  death  of  Seleucus,  Antiochus  Cpiphanes., 
the  deceased  monarches  brother,  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Antiochus  Eupator.  This  usurpation 
displeased  Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at 
Rome;  he  procured  his  libeKy  on  pretence  of 
going  tc  hunt,  and  fled  to  Svria,  where  the 
troops  received  him  as  their  lawful  sovereifO\ 
B.  C.  162.  He  put  to  death  Eupator  and  Ly- 
sias,  ftiid  establiiihAd  hnoself  en  hit  tbrOM  hy 
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cruelty  and  oppression.  Alexander  Ba)a,  the 
son  of  Antiochat  £piphanes,Iaid  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Sjria,  and  defeated  Oemetrias  in  a 
battle  in  the  ISth  year  of  hie  reign.    Slrab. 

le.-'^ppian.-^Iuiiin,  34,  c.  3. ^The  2d, 

8Qi\iaaied  Nicalor,  or  Conqueror^  was  son  of 
Soter,  to  whom  he  succeeded  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  after  he  bad 
driven  oat  the  nsurper  Alexander  Bala,  B. 
C.  146.  He  msrried  Cleopatra,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  ;  who  was  before  the  wife  of  the 
expelled  monarch.  Demetrius  gave  himself 
up  to  luxury  and  roluptuousness,  and  suffer 
•d  his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his  favour- 
ites. At  that  time  a  pretended  son  of  Bala, 
(adled  Diodorus  Tryphon,  seised  a  part  of 
Syria ;  and  Demetrius«  to  oppose  his  antago- 
nist, made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews,  and 
marched  into  the  east,  where  he  was  taken 
by  the  Parthians.  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia, 
gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogyne  in  mar 
riage ;  and  Cleopatra  was  so  incensed  at  this 
new  connexion,  that  she  gave  herself  up  to 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  her  brother-in-law,  and 
married  him.  Sidetes  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Parthiaus,  and  Demetrius  regain- 
ed the  possession  of  his  kingdom.  His  pride 
and  oppression  rendered  him  odious,  and  his 
subjects  asked  a  king  of  the  house  of  Seleu- 
cut,  from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt ; 
and  DemetriuSf  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  fled  to  Ptolemais,  which  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The 
gates  were  shut  up  against  his  approach  by 
Cleopatra;  and  he  was  killed  by  order  of  the 
governor  of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
protection.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy  had  raised  to  the 
throne,  B .  C.  127.  JtuHn.  36,  &c — Appian, 
de  BelL  Syrr, — JwfpA.— — The  3d,  surnamed 
Eueertu,  was  son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus. 
After  the  example  of  his  brother  Philip,  who 
had  seized  Syria,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Damascus,  B.  C  93,  and  soon  after  obtained 
a  victory  over  his  brother.  He  was  taken 
in  a  battlft  against  the  Parthians,  and  died  in 
captivity.  Joseph,  1. Phalereus,  a  disci- 
ple of  Theophrastus,  who  gained  such  an  in- 
flueace  over  the  Athenians,  by  his  eloquence 
end  the  purity  of  hb  mannerr,  that  he  was 
•leoted  decennial  archon,  B.  C.  317.  He  so 
•mb^liflbed  the  city,  and  rendered  himself  so 
popular  by  his  munifieence,  that  the  Athe- 
nians raited  360  brazen  statues  to  his  honour. 
Tet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  popularity,  his  en< 
emiee  raised  a  sedition  against  him,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  all  bis  statues 
thrown  down,  a(ter  he  had  governed  the 
city  with  great  wisdom  and  moderation  for 
10  years.  He  fled  without  concern  or  morti 
ficatiott  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  [Soter 
where  he  met  with  kindness  and  cordiality 
The  Egyptian  monarch  consulted  him  con 
cenmig  thu  tuccestion  of  his  children  ;  ami 
Dtnetriui  advised  him  to  raise  to  the 
throne  tlie  children  of  Eurydioe,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  oibpring  of  Berenice.  This 
couMrt  10  intUt«d  PhihMlelphuf,  the  ran 
of  BenMike,  that  ufter  hit  fiither'a  death  he 
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sent  the  philosopher  into  Upper  Egypt,  us«i 
there  detained  him  iu  strict  confinctteot. 
Demetrius,  tired  with  his  situation,  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  tbe  bite  of  an  asp,  SM  B.  C 
[Some  have  affirmed,  without  luflicieot  au- 
thority, that  he  was  librarian  to  Ptoleoiy 
Philadel|.hus,  and  that  by  his  advice  this  prince 
gave  orders  for  a  version  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  lao- 
guage.  He  was  author  of  a  vast  nnuib«r  of 
books,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  phiioeopby«  his- 
tory, politics,  crtticiam,  and  rhetoric;  bnt 
time  has  destroyed  them  all.  Tbe  eleg;unt 
piece,  '^De  Itiierprelione,**  which  some  hmre 
ascribed  to  him,  is  properly  the  work  of  a  Inter 
ige.]    Diog.  in  vUd. — Cie,  m  Brut.  LdtOf- 

fie,  1.— P/tt/.  m  ExU, [A  Cynic  phUMo- 

pher,  who  flourished  at  Corinth  in  tlie  first 
century.  During  the  reign  of  CalignU,  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Rome,  where  he  ob- 
taiMd  the  highest  reputation  for  wisdoa  and 
virtue.  He  was  banished  from  Roma  'm  the 
time  of  Nero,  for  his  free  censure  of  poMic 
manners.  After  the  death  of  this  emperor, 
he  returned  to  Rome ;  hot  the  boldne»  of  fcis 
language  soon  offended  Vespasian,  and  again 
subjected  him  to  the  punishaient  of  exile. 
ApoUoniua,  with  whom  be  had  contracted  a 
friendship,  prevailed  on  Titus  to  reeall  him  ; 
but  under  Domitian  be  shared  the  coauBoo 
fate  of  philosophers,  and  withdrew  to  Pufeoli. 
Seneca,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  speaks  in  tbe  highest  terms  of  his  aaas- 
ouline  eloquence,  sound  judgment,  intrepid 
fortitude,  and  inflexible  integrity.  Seaec.  «U 
vtl,  beat  c.  25.] 

Democbdbs,  a  celebrated  phyaiciaii  of 
Crolona,  son  of  CaUiphon,  and  intuaate  with 
Polycrates.  He  was  carried  aa  a  prieeasr 
from  Samos  to  Darius  king  of  Persia,  where 
he  acquired  great  riches  and  much  reputa- 
tion by  curing  the  king*s  foot,  and  the  breast 
of  Atossa.  [Always  desirous  of  returning  to 
his  native  country,  he  pretended  to  eater  into 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  Persians,  and 
procured  himself  to  be  sent  with  souse  neMf 
to  explore  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  toaaoei^ 
tain  in  what  parts  it  might  be  attacked  with 
the  greatest  probability  ^  success.  Stepping 
at  Tarentum,  the  Persians  were  seiaed  et 
spies,  and  Demoeedes  escaped  to  Croteea, 
whither  the  Persians  followed  hioi,  aad  de- 
•>. ended,  but  in  vain,  that  he  sboold  be  re- 
stored. He  .settled  there,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Milo.]  JElian.  K.  H.  8,  c.  18.— 
Herodoi.  3,  c.  124,  &c 

DiMOcaiRxs,  an  Atheniaa,  sent  with 
some  of  his  oountrymen  on  aa  fmbaesy  to 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  Tbe  monarch 
gave  them  audience;  and  when  he  eske4 
them  what  he  oould  do  to  pleaae  Uie  peeplt 
of  Athens,  Demochares  replied,  ^  Hang  yoor- 
self."  This  impudence  raised  the  iodifaatioB 
of  all  the  hearers ;  bnt  Philip  onUly  difmissfti 
them,  and  bade  them  ask  their  coantryauu, 
which  deserved  most  the  appcjlatioii  of  wi»e 
Hnd  moderate,  they  who  gave  each  ill  Itn- 
guage,  or  he  who  received  it  without  aof 
sigm  of  resentment  f    iSenee.  de  ittu,  8.—^ 
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.lUian^  V.  H.  3, 7, 8,  )2.-^Cie,  in  Brut.  3,  de 
Oral.  2, 

DEMOdiZrtrs,  a  celebrated  philotopber  of 
Aboerft,  diaoiple  to  Leucippue.  He  travelled 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  in 
qoeet  ot  knowledge,  and  returned  home  in  the 
greatest  poverty.  There  was  a  law  at  Abde 
ra,  which  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a  faaerat 
the  man  who  bad  reduced  himselfto  indigence ; 
and  Democritos,  to  avoid  ignominy ,  repeat 
•d  before  his  countrymen  one  of  his  composi- 
tions called  Dtaeosmut,  It  was  received  with 
s«ch  MQoommon  applause,  that  he  was  pre- 
sented with  500  talents  ;  stataes  were  erect 
ed  in  his  honour ;  and  a  decree  passed  tha' 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral  should  be  paid 
froa  the  pablic  treasury.  [This  story  about 
the  500  talents  is  related  by  Diogenes  Laer* 
tins,  hot  it  is  wholly  incredible  that  a  sum 
which  few  royal  treasuries  were  at  that  time 
mble  to  furnish,  should  have  been  raised  in  an 
obscure  town  m  a  gratuity  to  any  individual.] 
He  retired  to  a  garden  near  the  city,  where 
be  dedicated  bis  time  to  stody  and  solitude  ; 
ording  to  some  authors,  he  put  out  his 


•yea»  to  apply  himself  more  closely  to  philo 
flophical  inqmries.    He  was  accused  of  mf^a- 
aity,  and  Hippocrates  was  ordered  to  inquirr 
into  the  nature  of  his  disorder.  The  physician 
had  a  contisrence  with  the  philosopher,  and 
declared  that  not  Democritus,  but  his  enemie 
were  insane.     He  continually  laushed  at  th* 
follies  and  vanity  of  mankind,  who  distract 
tbeatelvea  with  care,  and  are  at  once  a  prey 
to  hope  and  to  anxiety.  He  told  Darius,  who 
wms  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  that 
he  would  raise  her  from  the  deed,  if  he  could 
find  three  peraoos  who  had  gone  through  life 
without  adversity,  whose  names  he  might  en 
grsre  on  the  qaeen^s  moaumeat.    The  kin<c> 
inqnines  to  find  such  persons  proved  unavail 
iof^,  and  the  philosopher  in  some    manner 
toothed  the  sorrow  ofhis sovereign.  He  taught 
his  diaciples  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body ; 
suid  therefore,  as  he  gave  nn  credit  to  the  ex- 
istence of  ihosts,  soHM  youths,  to  try  his  forti- 
tode,  dressed  themselves  in  a  hideous  andde 
Conned  habit,  and  approached  his  cave  in  the 
de«d  of  night,  with  whatever  could  create 
terror  and  astonishment.    The  philosopher 
reeeived  th'^m  unmoved ;  and  without  even 
k>okin|^  at  Uiem,  he  desired  them  to  cease 
— iring  themselves  sncfa  objects  of  ridicule 
and  fbny.     He  died  in  the  109th   year  of  his 
age«  B.  C  961.     Hi*  father  was  so  rich  that 
he  aitertained  Xerxes,  with  all  his  army,  as 
be  waa  marehing  against  Greece.    All  the 
worlcsof  Demeeritus  are  lost.     He  was  the 
eathor  of  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  and  first 
taogfat  that  the  milky  way  was  occasioned  by 
a  confused  light  fro  m  a  multitude  of  stars.  He 
■ley  be  con^ered  as  the  parent  of  ex  fieri- 
ttaotal  philoeophy,  in  the  pro  ecution  of  which 
be  shewed  himself  so  ardent  that  he  declareti 
be  woald  prefer  the  discovery  of  one  of  the 
caoses  of  the  works  of  nature,  to  the  diadem 
of  Persia.     He  made  artificial  emeralds,  and 
tingedthem  with  various  colours :  he  likewise 
dissolved  stones,  and  softened  ivory.    fTbe 


only  reasonable  conclusion  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  many  marvels  which  were 
propagated  respecting  this  philosopher  is  that 
he  was,  what  he  is  commonly  represented  to 
have  been,  a  m.tn  of  sublime  genius  and  pene- 
trating judgment,^  who  by  a  long  course  of 
study  and  observation,  became  an  eminent 
master  of  specQlative  and  physical  science. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  was  that,  like 
Roger  Bacon,  in  a  later  period,he  astouished 
and  imposed  upon  the  ignorance  and  creduli- 
y  ofhis  countrymen.  Democritus  has  been 
commonly  known  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Laughing  Philosopher,  and  amon^  his  fellow- 
citizens  he  obtained  the  title  of  yxAfifOf^  or 

derider.  ]    Eunb,  14,  c.  27. Dtog.  in  vitd. 

—JElian,  V,  H.  4,  c.  20.~Cfc.  dt  Fintb.— 
raL  Max.  8.  c.  l.^Strab,  1  and  15. 

DemophIle,  a  name  given  to  the  sibyl  of 
Cums.     rarro  apud  Lact.  1,  c.  6. 

Dbmopii6on,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phsdra, 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1182,  and  reigned 
33  years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
he  visited  Thrace,  where  he  was  tenderly  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  Phyllis.  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  forgot  the  kindness  and  love  of 
Phyllis,  who  hanged  herself  in  despair,  [rtrf. 
Amphipolis.]  Ovid.  Heraid,  2,^Paus,  10, 
C.55. 

Demosth&tks,  a  celebrated   Athenian, 
[••on  of  H  respe«  table  citizen  of  Athens  who 
was  the  proprietor  of  large  iron  forges,  and 
kept  a  number  of  slaves  manufacturing  sword- 
blades,   by  vrhich  he  amassed  considerable 
wealth.   His  father's  name  was  Demosthenes. 
He  was  born  B.  C.  381,  and  was  but  seven 
years  old  when  his  parent  died.     His  patri- 
mony  was  14  talents,    about  j^loO  ster* 
ling.l     His  guardians  negligently   managed 
his  affairs,  and  embezzled  the  greatest  part  of 
his  possessions.  H's  education  was  totnlly  neg- 
lected ;  and  for  whatever  advances  he  made 
m  learning,  he  was  indebted  to  his  own  indus- 
try and  application.    He  became  the  pupil  of 
Isaeus  and  Plato,  and  applied  himself  to  study 
the  orations  of  Isocrates.     At  the  age  of  17 
he  gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence  and 
abilities  against  his  guardians,  from  whom  he 
obtained  the  retribution  of  the  greatest  part 
ofhis  estate.  His  risingtslents  were,  however, 
impeded  by  weak  lungs,  and  a  difficulty  of 
pronunciation,  especially  of  the  letter^,  but 
these  obstacles  were  soon  conquered  by  'un- 
wearied application.     To  correct  the  stam- 
mering of  his  voice,  he  spoke  with  pebbles  in 
his  mouth  ;  and  removed  the  distortion  of  bis 
features,  which  accompanied  his  utterance, 
by  watching  the  motions  of  his  countenance 
in  a  looking-glass.    That  his  pronunciation 
migh  be  loud  and  full  of  emphasis,  he  fre- 
quently ran  up  the  steepest  and  most  uneven 
walks,  where  his  voice  acquired  force  and 
energy :  and  on  the  sea-ehore,  when  the  waves 
were  violently  agitated,  he  declaimed  aloud, 
to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  and  tumults 
of  a  public  assembly.    He  also  confined  him- 
self in  a  subterraneous  cave,  to  devote  himself 
more  closely  to  studious  pursuits ;  and,  to 
eradicate  all  cariosity  of  appearmg  in  public. 
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he  shaved  one  half  of  his  head.  In  this  soli 
1ary  retirement,  by  the  helpof  a  glimmering 
lamp,  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
orations,  which  hatre  ever  been  the  admiration 
of  every  age,  though  his  contemporaries 
and  rivals  severely  inveighed  against  them< 
and  observed  that  they  smelt  of  oil.  His 
abilities  as  an  orator  raised  him  to  conse- 
quencc  at  Athens,  and  he  was  soon  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government  In  this  publi- 
caimcity  he  roused  his  countrymen  from  their 
indolence,  and  animated  them  against  the 
encroachments  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  In 
the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  however,  Demos- 
thenes betrayed  his  pusillanimity,  and  saved 
his  life  by  flight.  After  the  death  of  Philip, 
he  declared  himself  warmly  against  his  son 
and  successor  Alexander,  whom  he  branded 
with  the  appellation  of  boy  :  and  when  the 
Macedonians  demanded  of  the  Athenians  their 
orators,  Demosthenes  reminded  his  country < 
men  of  the  fable  of  the  sheep  which  delivered 
their  dogs  to  the  wolves.  Though  he  had 
boasted  that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could 
ZK>t  tempt  him,  yet  be  suffered  himself  to  be 
bribed  by  a  small  golden  cup  from  Harpalus. 
The  tumults  which  this  occasioned,  forced 
him  to  retire  from  Athens  ;  and  in  his  ban- 
ishment, which  he  passed  at  Troezene  and 
£gina,  he  lived  with  more  effeminacy  than 
true  heroism.  When  Antipater  made  war 
against  Greece,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Demosthenes  was  publicly  recalled  from  his 
exile,  and  a  galley  was  sent  to  fetch  him  from 
^gina.  His  return  was  attended  w^th  much 
splendour,  and  all  the  citizens  crowded  at  the 
Piraeus  to  see  him  land.  His  triumph  and 
popularity,  however,  were  short.  Antipater 
and  Craterus  were  near  Athens,  and  demand- 
ed all  the  orators  to  be  delivered  up  into  their 
hands.  Demosthenes  with  all  his  adherents 
fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria,  [a 
small  island  off  Troezene  in  Argolis,  in  t$e 
Sinus  Saronicus ;]  and  when  he  saw  that  all 
hopes  of  safety  were  banished,  he  took  a  dose 
of  poison,  which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill 
and  expired  on  the  day  that  the  ThesmOpho- 
ria  were  celebrated,  in  the  60th  year  oi  his 
age,  B.  C.  322.  The  Athenians  raised  a  bra- 
zen statue  to  his  honour  with  an  inscription 
translated  into  this  distich  : 
Si  tibi  par  merUi  robur.  Fir  magne^  fuitset^ 

Oraeta  non  Maeedm  tuecubuitsd  fitrO' 
Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the 
prince  of  orators;  and  Cicero,  his  successful 
rival  among  the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfer.t 
model,  and  such  as  he  wished  to  be.  These 
two  great  princes  of  eloquence  have  often 
been  comt^ared  together;  but  the  judgment 
hesitates  to  which  to  give  the  preference. 
They  both  arrived  at  perfection;  bat  the 
measures  by  which  they  obtained  it  were 
diametrically  opposite.  Demosthenes  has 
been  compared,  and  with  propriety,  by  his 
rival  iEschines,  to  a  Siren,  from  the  melody 
of  his  expressions.  No  orator  can  be  said 
to  have  expressed  the  various  passions  of  ha< 
tred,  resentment,  or  indignation,  with  more 
energy  than  he;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  oncom 
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mon  application,  it  need  only  be  mentiooed, 
that  he  transcribed  eight,  or  even  10  timci, 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  that  he  migfat  not 
only  imitate,  but  possess  the  forceaud  energy 
of  the  great  historian.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Wolfius,  fol.  Frankof. 
160- ;  that  left  nnfinished  by  Taylor,  CaoUb. 
4to. ;  [and  that  byRei8ke,intheCorpasOra- 
torum  Graecorum,  12  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1770, 
&c.  A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Demce- 
thenes  by  Reiske,  separata  from  the  rett«  was 
published  in  London  1822-23,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
edited  by  Schaefer.]  Many  of  tbe'ormtioDi  of 
Demosthenes  have  been  published  fleparaio- 
ly.  Plut.  in  vtid.—DiQd.  16.— Cie.  in  Ormi, 
kc, — Paut»  1,  o.  8t  1.  2,  c.  33. An  Athe- 
nian general  sent  to  succeed  Alcibiades  io  Si- 
cily. He  attacked  Syracuse  with  Nioias,  but 
his  efforts  were  ineffectnal.  Aftor  many  ca- 
lamities he  fell  into  the  enemy's  handi,  and  hii 
army  was  confined  to  hard  Uboar.  Tho  ae- 
counts  about  the  death  of  Demostheoas  are 
various;  some  believe  that  ha  stabbed  biBaelf, 
whilst  others  suppose  that  he  waa  pat  to 
death  by  the  Syracusans,  6.  C  413.  Pint.  t» 
JVtc^Thueyd.  4,  fto.— £Koi{  12. 

Dbois,  a  name  given  to  Proserpine  from 
her  mother  Ceres,  who  watcaUedJ^.  Thit 
name  Ceres  received,  becaose  when  aha 
sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  world*  aU 
wished  her  success  in  her  punoits,  with  the 
word  iituty  inveniet ;  a  iwy  itwem»»  Ovid. 
J«r«r6,v.  114. 

Dbrbb,  [a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Lycao- 
nia,  near  Isaona.  D'Anville  places  it  near  a 
small  chain  of  monnfains  detached  from  Tau- 
rus in  the  country  oi  Isauria  called  AnlloQla- 
ana.  Stephanus  of  Bysantium  locates  it  in 
Isauria ;  Strabo,  however,  and  all  other  wri- 
ters place  it  in  Lycaonia.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  (AcU  14, 6.)  It  was 
the  residence  of  Antipater  Derbeeos  and  the 
country  nf  Timothy.  Its  name  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  word  bmrk, 
"  a  gate^  ;  and  here  perhaps  was  one  of  the 
parses  of  Mount  Tear  as,  as  tha  name  of 
^lah'dag  is  yet  given  to  the  spot,  signifying 
''  the  pasM  of  the  hi^h  mimn/auif.'*] 

DxBCfiTo  and  DxEctris,  a  goddess  of 
Syria,  called  also  AttrgoHts  whom  tome  sup- 
pose to  be  the  same  as  Astarte.  [tid,  Atar- 
gatis  and  AstaKe.]  She  was  represented  as 
H  beautiful  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the 
lower  part  terminated  in  afish's  tail.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  Venus,  whom  she  had  of- 
fended, made  her  passionately  food  of  a  young 
priest,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  ISm- 
tnres.  She  had  a  daughter  by  him,  and  be- 
came so  ashamed  of  her  incontinence,  that  die 
removed  her  lover,  exposed  the  fniit  of  ber 
amour,  and  threw  herself  into  a  lake.  Her 
body  was  trsiosformed  into  a  fish,  and  ber 
child  was  preserved,  and  called  Semiramis. 
As  she  was  chiefly  worshipped  in  Syria,  and 
represented  like  a  fish,  the  Syrians  ancicotlj 
abstained  from  fishes.  Luean.  d<  De4  Ser. 
^PHn.  5,  c.  13.— Orirf.  Met,  I,  t.  44— 
Diod.% 

DbrctixIoas,  a  general  of  Sparta,  cele- 
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brmUd  for  his  milit&iy  ezploita.  He  took  nine 
difiM-ent  eitiet  in  eight  deys,  and  fre^  Cher- 
sonestis  from  the  mroadt  of  the  Tbracians  by 
bnUding^  a  wall  aerots  the  conntry.  He  lired 
B.  C.  399.  DM.  14 — Zenopk.  Hiit.  Qrae, 
l,&e. 

DsKToirA,  now  Tbr/ono,  a  town  of  L%n- 
ria,  (north  of  Genoa,  on  the  small  river  Iria 
which  rant  into  the  Padua  or  Fo.]  A  Roman 
colony  was  settled  here. 

DsRTdsc,  now  Tbr/eia,  fa  citjof  theller- 
eaooes  In  Spain,  situate  on  the  Iberus,  a  short 
distance  aboTe  its  mouth.  Here  was  abridge* 
over  the  river,  and  along  tbis  route  led  the 
main  military  road  to  tbe  southern  parts  of 
Spain,  and  the  colonies  established  there.] 

DxTA,  [a  ci^  of  the  Cornavii  in  Britain. 
It  lay  oo  the  river  Seteia,  or  Dee,  and  was 
the  station  of  the  20th  legion.  It  is  now 
CheUer.  A  river  of  Britain,  in  the  north, 
DOW  the  I>ee,  from  which  tbe  cities  of  Old 
and  Jfnp  Aberdun^  the  latter  of  which  lies 
at  its  mouthy  derive  their  name.  D' Anville 
calls  the  ancient  name  of  this  river  Devana. 
There  was  another  river  named  Deva 
in  Britain,  on  the  north-western  coast,  which 
is  also  eaBed  Oet,  and  flows  into  Wigloun 
Bay,  the  ancient  Jena  C&cuarium.l 

iymvcALiaVy  [a  son  of  Prometheus,  ao- 
cording  to  the  common  account,  who  married 
Pjrrrha,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Epime- 
theus.  Prometheus,  it  u  said,  had  been  ban- 
iahed  into  Scythia,  to  the  confines  of  Cauca- 
sus, darinsc  the  wars  of  the  Titan  princes. 
His  son  Deucalion,  Weary  of  this  lonely  re- 
treat, came  and  settled  in  Thessaly,  in  the  vi- 
einity  of  Phthia.  In  progress  of  time  he  made 
himself  oMster  of  all  lower  Thessaly,  near 
tbe  Peneus.  Such  is  the  account  common 
ly  pven  of  tbe  origin  of  Deucalion.  His 
being  a  son  of  Prometheus  is  asserted,  bow 
eTor,  only  by  the  later  mythological  writers, 
aiace  the  early  ones  are  entirely  silent  on  this 
head.  Indeed,  how  could  be  be  the  offspring 
of  one  who  lay  for  thirteen  generations,  up  to 
the  time  of  Hercules,  chained  to  the  rocks  of 
Caoeasns?  And  yet  upon  this  weak  founda- 
ticn  many  have  been  led  to  erect  a  theory  in 
^vour  of  Deucalion  and  the  Hellenes  being 
orsgiaally  derived  from  tbe  regions  of  Cau- 
oasos.  The  truth  is  that  the  original  seat  of 
the  Hellenes  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Parnassus, 
From  Piamassus,  and  from  Locris,  Deucalion 
lad  forth  his  followers,  the  Hellenes,  together 
with  their  neighbours  the  Leleges,  into  tbe 
soathern  part  of  Thessaly,  where  their  new 
settlements  received  from  them  the  name  of 
Hellas.  This  took  place  about  three  ages 
after  the  time  of  Cecrops,  for  Xutbus,  Deu- 
calion's grandson,  came  to  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Erechtheus,  the  sixth  descendant  from 
Cecrops.  Many  writers  mention  Hellen  as 
the  son  of  Deucalion.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  merely  a  labulous  person,  and 
tbe  story  to  have  arisen  from  Deucalion's  be- 
in^  leader  of  the  Hellenes.  There  is  no 
mention  whatever  in  history  of  any  opera- 
tionsott  the  part  of  Hellen  which  tends  to  con- 
firm what  has  just  been  said.  His  ions,  as  they 


are  called,  appear  to  have  engrossed  every  ac~ 
tive  undertaking,  vid.  ^olus.  Dor  us,  Xu* 
tbus.]  In  bis  age  the  whole  earth  was  over- 
whelmed with  a  deluge.  The  impiety  of  mau- 
kind  bad  irritated  Jupiter,  who  resolved  (o 
destroy  mankind,  and  immediately  tbe  earth 
exhibited  a  boundless  scene  o*  waters.  Tbe 
highest  mountains  were  climbed  by  the  frisi;ht- 
ened  inbabitantsof  the  country ;  but  thisseem- 
ing  place  of  security  was  soon  over-topped 
by  the  rising  waters,  and  no  hope  was  leA  of 
escaping  the  universal  calamity.  Deucalion 
made  himself  a  ship,  and  by  this  means  he 
saved  himself  and  his  wife  Pyrrba.  The 
vessel  was  tossed  about  during  nine  successive 
d»ys,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the  tbp  of  mount 
Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  remained  till 
the  waters  had  subsided.  Pindar  and  Ovid 
make  no  meotioo  of  a  vessel,  but  state  that 
Deucalion  saved  bis  life  by  taking  refuge  oa 
the  top  of  Parnassus.  As  soon  as  the  waters 
had  retiretl  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Deucalion  and  his  wife  went  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Themi?,  and  were  directed  to  re- 
pair the  loss  of  mankind  by  throwing  behind 
them  the  bones  of  their  granilmother.  Tbis 
was  nothing  but  tbe  stones  of  tbe  earth  ;  and 
after  some  hesitation  about  the  meaning  of 
the  oracle,  they  obeyed.  The  stones  thrown 
by  Deucaliou  became  men,  and  thote  of  Pyr- 
rba^ women.  According  to  Justin,  Deucalion 
was  not  the  only  one  who  esca  ped  from  the 
universal  calamity.  Many  saved  their  lives 
by  ascending  the  highest  mountains,  or  trust- 
ing themselves  in  small  vessel*  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waters.  According  to  Xenophon,  there 
were  no  less  than  five  deluges.  The  fir^t 
happened  under  Ogyges,  and  lasted  three 
months.  Tbe  second,  which  was  in  tbe  age 
of  Hercules  and  Prometheus,  continued  but 
one  month.  During  the  third,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  another  Ogyges,  all 
Attiea  was  laid  waste  by  tbe  waters.  Thes- 
saly was  totally  covered  with  the  waters  dur- 
ing the  fourth,  which  happened  in  tbe  age  of 
Deucalion.  The  last  was  during  the  Trojan 
war,  and  its  efiects  were  severely  felt  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt.  There  prevailed  a  re- 
port in  Attica,  that  the  waters  of  Deucalion  s 
deluge  had  disappeared  through  a  small  aper- 
ture about  a  cubit  wide,  near  Jupiter  Olym- 
pus*s  temple;  andPausanias,  whosaw it, fur- 
ther adds,  that  a  yearly  offering  of  flour  and 
honey  was  thrown  into  it  with  religious 
ceremony.  The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  so 
much  celebrated  in  ancient  history,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  1503  years  B.  C. 
TThe  famous  deluge  of  Deucalion  seems  to 
have  been  merely  an  inundation  of  Thessaly, 
and  tohave  been  caused  probably  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  stopping  the  course  of  the  Pe- 
neus between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  where  is 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  caused  tbe  stream 
of  its  waters  to  overflow  tbe  plains  of  Thes- 
saly. Tbis  inundation  is  thought  to  have  been 
aided  by  a  vast  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
during  the  same  year.  M.  Malte-Brun,  ap- 
pears to  entertain  a  difierent  idea  of  the  cause 
which  produced  this  and  other  inundations  in 
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Greece.  •'The  toil  of  Greece,*'  obserye 
this  writer,  **  mutt  from  its  very  nature  heve 
frequently  g;ireQ  wey  end  rank  down,  and 
oonfeqaeniljrtbe  country  must  freqaenij  baTe 
experienced  local  innndationt.  The  delu;«  of 
Deucalion  desolated  Tbessaly,  especially  the 
mountainous  canton  named  Hellas ;  that  of 
Ogyges  overwhelmed  Boaotia.  Popular  tra 
dition  naturally  referred  to  those  disasters 
which  had  ravaged  whole  proviaoes,  every 
ancient  inundation, the  remembrance  ef  which 
was  preserved  in  any  district  Thus  a  single 
opening  of  inconsiderable  extent  was  shown 
in  Attica  as  the/tmne/  by  which  all  the  wa- 
ters of  Deucalion's  flood  were  drained  away. 
Twelve  of  AAeen  centuries  after  the  epoch 
assigned  to  these  e\  ents,  historians  began  to 
collect  these  scattered  traditions,  and  to  com- 
pose from  them  highly  ftnisheJ  desoriptions 
of  pretended  universal  delnires,  unknown  lo 
more  ancient  authors  *']  Deucalion  had  two 
sons  by  Pyrrha.  Hellen,  called  by  some  son 
of  Jupiter,  and  Amphictyon.  kingof  Attica, 
and  also  a  daughter,  Protogenea.  who  became 
mother  of  ^thiius  by  Jupiter.  Pind.  9. 
Oiifmp. — Ovid.  Mei,  1,  fab.  S.^Heraid.  -  5. 
v.  lei.^Jipoliod,  l,c.  7.— Paus  1,  c.  10, 1. 
5,  c.  8  — yur.  1,  V.  81.~Hj^n.  fab.  163.— 
Juttin.  %  c.  6. — Diod.  S.—Ltteian.  de  Dfd 
SuriA.-^Vir^,  O.  1,  v  6«. 
DiA,  [an  island  off  the  north  shore  of  Crete, 

now  .^(an-/>t4.1 Another,  the  same  with 

Naxus.    vid,  Naxus. A  city  of  Thrace. 

— EuboBa,  &e. 

DiAodRAS,  [a  native  of  the  island  of  Ma- 
les and  follower  of  Democritus.      Having 
been  sold  a  captive  in  his  youth,  he  was  re- 
deemed by  Democritus,  and  trained  up  in  the 
study  of  philosophy.     He  attached  himself 
also  to  lyric  poetry,  and   was  much  distin- 
guished for  his  success  in  this  branch  of  the 
art.     His  name,  however,  has  been  transmit- 
ted with  infamy  to  posterity,  as  that  of  an 
avowed  advocate  for  the  rejection  of  all  reli 
gious   belief.    It  is  expressly  asserted  by  an 
uieot  writers  that  when,  in  a  particular  in 
stance,  he  saw  a  perjured  person  escape  pun 
iyhment,  he  publicly  declared  his  disbelief  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  from  that  time  spoke 
of  the  gods,  and  all  religious  ceremonies,  with 
ridicule  and  contempt     He  even  attempted 
to  lay  open  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  to  dis- 
suade the  people  from  submitting  to  the  rites 
of  initiation.    A  price  at  last  was  set  upon  his 
head,  and  he  fled  to  Corinth,  where  be  died.] 
He  lived  about  416  years  before  Christ.    Cit. 
de  J^aL  D,  1,  c.  23,  1.  3,  c.  37,  &r.— Fa/. 

Mar.  1,  c.  1. An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  i^O 

years  t>efore  the  christian  era.  Pindar  cele- 
brated his  merit  in  a  beautiful  ode  still  ex- 
tant, which  was  written  in  golden  letten  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  He  saw  hn  three 
sons  crowned  the  same  day  at  Olympia,  and 
died  through  excess  of  joy.  Cte.  Tu$c.  S.-* 
PhiU  in  Pel — Pout  6,  c  7. 

DiALiS,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  firet 
instituted  by  Numa.    He  was  n«ver  permit- 
ted to  swear,  even  upon  pobKo  trials.     V^n%, 
A.  L.  4,  c  15. — Diofufs,  2. — Liv,  1,  c  SO. 
24» 


DiAMAflTiodiis,  a  festival  at  SpariA  m 
honour  of  Diana  Ortbia,  which  reeetved  dMt 
laaM  «rt  tsu  ftimriyfff,  from  whiftprng^  be- 
cause boys  were  whipped  before  the  altar  ef 
the  goddess.  These  boys  werecalM  Bomo* 
Dics.Jvu/.  Bomonicse.] 

DiAMA,  was  the  gaddess  of  bunting.     [Her 
name    is  derived  from  dia^  i-  e.  dta,  and 
ianOf  i.  e.  lunm :  for  Icma  is  the  same  as 
una,  accordin«^  to  Varro,  R.  R.  1,  37.  3w 
From  dea  lana  comes  by  ceotraction  Dsontf, 
(pid.   r«ff.  jirt.  Ormiim.%  IX)    Sigidian 
(tip.  Maerok.  Sol.  ],d,)  says  tbati>MnaceB<s 
from  /ovM,  with  D  added.l     According  to  Ci- 
cero there  were  three  of  this  name  ;  adangli* 
ter  of  Jupiter  and  Preeerpine,  who  beoame 
mother  or  Cupid  ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Latona,  and  a  daughter  of  Upis  and  Cleone* 
The  second  is  the  most  oelebrated,  aad  to  her 
all  the  ancients  allude.    9he  was  born  at  the 
same  birth  as  Apollo  ;  aad  the  paint  wkioh 
she  saw  her  mother  snier  doring  her  labour, 
gave  her  such  an  aversion  to  marriage,  that 
she  obtained  from  her  father  the  permisaion 
to  lite  in  perpetual  eelibaey,  and  to  preoide 
over  the  travails  of  women.    To  dtmn  the 
society  of  men,  she  devoted  heiadf  to  bnot- 
ing,  and  obtained  the  permtssion  of  Jupiter 
to  have  for  her  attendants  60  of  the  Ooea- 
nides,  and  90  other  nymphs,  all  of  whom  ab- 
jured the  use  of  marriage.    She  is  represeal* 
'ed  with  a  beat  bow  and  quiver,  and  attended 
by  dogs,  and  sometimes  drawn  in  a  ciieriet 
by  t  wo  white  sta^t,    SooMtiBei  she  apfeera 
with  wings,  hokiiiig  a  lion  in  one  hand,  aod 
a  panther  in  the  other,  with  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  beifors,  or  two  horses  of  diibrent  co- 
lours.   She  is  represented  taller  by  the  bead 
than  her  attendant  nymphs,  her  face  has 
somethbg  manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  well 
shaped,  and  strong,  and  ba*  foot  are  eorered 
with  a  buskin,  worn  by  huntresses  ai 
the  ancients.     Diana  reoeiTed  many 
names,  particalarly  from  the  plao 
ber  worship  was  established,  aod  tram  the 
functions  over  which  she  presided.    She  was 
called   Lncisa,  llytbia,  or   Juno  Promibe, 
when  invoked  by  women  in  childbed,  aad 
Trivia  when  worshipped  in  tbe  uiese  weya 
where  her  statues  were  generally  erected. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  the  sane  as  the  OMoa, 
or  Proserpine  or  Hecate,  and  from  timt  eir- 
oumstance  she  was  called  Triforma ;  aad 
of  her  statues  represented  her  wilk 
three  beads,  that  of  a  horee,  a  dog,  aad  m  bcmr. 
Her  power  and  f«nrtions  under  these  three 
eharacters  have  been  beaatifnlly  • 
in  these  two  verses  : 


Terret,   Imtraiy    afit,    Proserpinm^  XmiM, 

Diatuk, 
Ima^  nqffrema,feras,  ieeptro^  fidgort^  fogiUd. 

She  was  also  called  Agretera,  Orthia,  Taa- 
rica,  Delia,  Cynthia,  Arieia,6e.  She  wwm 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  ikm 
Egyptians,  whoae  srorship  was  iatrodneed  ia- 
to  Greece  wtth  that  of  Oairis,ander  theBmna 
ef  Apollo.  When  TyphoB  waged  war  agMBBt 
the  gods,  DianaJ|,fljii(t^aJ^ftigtMnrrhii 
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ed  b^nelf  into  a  cat«  to  avoid  his  Xary.  The 
^dess  ia  generally  knowa  in  the  figures  that 
represent  ber«  by  the  cresceat  on  her  head, 
by'thedog:a  which  attend  her,  and  by  her 
huoting  habiL  The  most  faoaoos  of  her  tem- 
ples was  thatof  Ephesus,  which  was  one  of  the 
sevmi  wonders  of  the  world,  (vid,  Ephesos.) 
:>be  was  (here  represented  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  breasts,  and  other  symbols,  which  sig- 
nified the  earth  or  Cybele  ;  [or  rather  na- 
ture her9e]f,whom  that  goddess  represented.] 
Thoa«:h  she  was  the  patroness  of  chastity, yet 
she  forgot  her  dignity  to  enjoy  the  company 
of  Endymion,  and  the  very  (amiliar  favours 
which,  according  to  mythology,  she  grauted 
to  Paa  and  Orion  are  well  known,  (tfid, 
KodymioQ,  Pan,  Orion.)  The  inhabitants 
of  Taurica  were  particularly  attached  to  the 
wonhip  of  this  goddess,  and  they  cruelly  of- 
fered oo  her  altar  all  the  strangers  that  were 
shipwrecked  On  their  coasts.  Her  temple  in 
Aricia  was  served  by  a  priest  who  had  always 
murdered  his  predecessor,  and  the  Laoedse- 
mouiaos  yearly  offered  her  human  vietims  till 
the  age  of  Lycui^us,  who  dianged  this  bar- 
barous custom  for  the  sacrifice  of  flagellation. 
The  Atheniaue  generally  offered  her  goats, 
and  others  a  white  kid,  and  sometimes  a  boar, 
pig,  or  an  oz.  Among  plants,  the  poppy  and 
the  dttany  were  sacred  to  her.  She,  as  well 
as  her  lNx>ther  Apollo,  had  some  oracles, 
pnMMg  which  those  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and 
Epherasiwre  the  most  known.  Ond,  Fast. 
S,  V.  155.     Met.  3,  v.  156, 1. 7,  v.  94  and  194, 

&c- — Ctc.  de  JfaL  D.  S.—Horat.  3,  od.  25! 

Firg.  G.  2,  V.  30e.  jEn.  1.  v.  505.— Homer. 
$d.  5. — Pau9. 8, 0. 31  and  ^.^CaluH—Slat. 
3,  Sihf.  U  y-  87 — jipoUod.  1,  o.4,  &c.  1. 3,  c. 
5,  Ins; 

[DiiffiB  PAirvM,  a  promontory  of  Asia 
>LBor  JD  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
EuxiAe  Sea,  according  to  Ptolemy.  There 
was  here  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Vriutf  or 
the  dispenser  ef  favourable  winds.] 

DcAVlmi,  [a  promontory  and  town  of  His- 
paaia  Tarraeencttsis,  on  the  Mediterranean 
cosiC,  oppoeite  the  Pitynss  losultt.  The  mo- 
dem iteaie  of  the  town  is  Denio,  and  of  the 
pruMontory,  cape  SL  Mkrtin,  It  was  one  of 
the  tlir<ee  towns  on  this  coast,  whose  founda- 
tion was  stcribed  to  the  Massilians,  It  was 
called  by  them  Artemisium,  from  the  Greek 
naoM  ef  Diana,  who  had  a  temple  there 
which  was  mndi  venerated.] 

DftMlA,  foetivala  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at 
AtbesBL  They  received  their  name  «ro  *r§¥ 
Aj^  mat  rw€  mnt^fiom  Jupiier  and  misforlune, 
beeanse,  by  nialtiair  applications  to  Jupiter, 
men  ithtained  relief  from  their  misfortunes, 
and  were  delivered  from  danger.  During 
this  festival  tfaiogs  of  all  kinds  were  exposed 
to  sale. 

DaaOf  a  i^llm  of  Frano^  now  Dijon  in 

DicjB^  [atoWQ^Thraoe  in  the  tstnto* 
rysf  thsBistoMik  and  to  the  aooth-eaatof 
theBiitonhia  Manh.— ^  tttim  of  Gtatoe 
<m  Ihafiiana  ThtonMaeos.} 

Dum^KommAt  [n^Pottoli.] 


DiOiBAJtCHUs,  a  Messenian,  famous  for  bis 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics. He  was  one  of  Aristotle ^s  disciples. 
Nothing  remains  of  his  numerous  composi- 
tions. He  had  coikiposed  an  history  of  the 
Spartan  republic,  which  was  publicly  read 
over  every  year  by  order  of  the  magistrates, 
for  the  improvement  and  instruction  of  youth. 
[His  map  of  Greece  was  highly  prized  by 
Cicero  and  Atticus,  on  account  of  its  accura- 
cy. Theophrastus  ordered  by  his  will  that 
the  map  uf  the  world  which  he  appears  to 
have  obtained  from  Dicaearchus  should  be 
hung  up  io  public] 

Dicsn^CTfi,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into  Scythia, 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king 
of  the  country,  and  by  his  iostructions  soften- 
ed the  wildness  and  rusticity  of  his  man* 
ners.  He  also  gained  such  an  ioiluence  over 
the  multitude,  that  they  destroyed  ail  the 
vines  which  grew  in  their  country,  to  pre- 
vent the  riot  and  dissipation  which  the  wine 
occasioned  amon^  them.  He  wrote  all  his 
maxims  and  his  laws  in  a  book,  that  they 
might  nut  lose  the  benefit  of  them  alter  his 
death. 

DicTJSus  M0N8,  [vid.  Dicte.] 

[DicTAMNUM  promontoriunif  vid,  Diotyu- 
osum  promontorium.] 

Dictator,  a  magistrate  at  Rome  invested 
with  supreme  authority.  This  officer,  whose 
magistracy  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  customs  of  the  Albans  or  Latios,  was  first 
chosen  during  the  Roman  wars  against  the 
Latins.  The  consuls  being  unable  to  raise 
fotces  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  becau^ 
the  plebeians  refused  to  eplist  if  they  were 
not  discharged  from  all  the  debts  they  had 
contracted  with  the  patricians,  the  senate 
found  it  oecessary  to  elect  a  new  magis- 
trate with  absolute  and  incontroUable  pow« 
er  to  take  care  of  the  state.  [His  pow- 
er, however,  continued  only  for  the  space  of 
six  months,  even  although  the  business  fur 
which  he  had  been  created  was  not  finished, 
and  was  never  prolonged  beyond  that  time 
except  in  extreme  necessity ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Camillns,  for  Sylla  and  CsBsar  usurped 
their  perpetual  dictatorship,  in  contempt  of 
the  laws  of  their  country.  But  the  dictator 
usually  resigned  his  command  whenever  he 
had  effected  the  business  for  which  he  had 
been  created :  thus,  Q.  Cincinnatns  and  Ma- 
merctts  iEmilius  abdicated  tlie  dictatorship 
on  the  16th  day.  Q.  Servilius  on  the  8th 
day.  Another  dieck  on  the  dictator's  pow- 
er was,  that  he  could  lay  out  none  of  the 
public  money  without  the  authority  ef  the 
senate  or  the  onler  of  the  people.  He  could 
not,  moreover,  leave  Italy,  a  law  which  waf  • 
only  once  violated,  and  that  on  aoeonat  o(f 
the  most  urgent  neoeisity.  {Liv.  ijnt.  19,) 
Neither  was  he  allowed  to  ride  on  honebaek 
withoat  the  peinaiiiion  of  Che  people.  Th« 
principal  cheek,  however,  a^inst  a  dicta- 
tor's abuse  of  poorer  was,  that  h»  nugfci^^ 
MUed  to  an  account  for  hk  conduct^wlMRiia 
re^pied  his  office.}    He  taww  no  sopsmr       ^ 
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in  the  repablic,  and  even  the  laws  were  sab- 1 
jected  to  bim.  He  was  called  dictator,  be<l 
caase  dieitu,  named  by  the  consul,  or  quoniam 
dieiis  ejw  parebat  pepultu^  because  the  peo- 
ple implicitly  obeyed  his  command.  [The 
dictator  was  not  created  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  people,  as  the  other  magistrates,  but  one 
of  the  consuls,  by  order  of  the  senate,  nam- 
ed as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular 
digoitv  he  thought  proper ;  and  this  he  did, 
alter  having  taken  the  auspices,  usually  in 
the  dead  of  night.  Sometimes  the  peo- 
ple gave  directions  whom  the  consul  should 
name.]  As  his  power  was  absolute,  he  could 
proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct  ihem 
against  an  enemy,  and  disbantl  them  at 
pleasure.  He  punished  as  he  pleased ; 
and  from  his  decisioos  there  was  no  ap- 
peal, at  least  till  later  times.  During  bis 
administration,  all  other  officers,  except  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  were  suspended, 
and  he  was  the  master  of  the  republic. 
[The  writers  on  Roman  antiquities,  and  espe- 
cially Dr.  Adam,  assert  that  the  dictator  was 
attended  by  24  lictors  with  the  fasces  and  sf- 
etira,  even  in  the  city.  Id  this  they  appear 
to  have  erred.  Plutarch  indeed  tells  us,  in 
his  life  of  Fabius,  that  the  dictator  was  Ht- 
tended  by  24  lictors  ;  but,  as  Justus  Lipsius 
observes,  this  statement  is  contradicted  by 
higher  authority  ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  epi 
tome  of  the  89th  Book  of  Livy,  that  Sylla,  io 
assuming  to  himself  24  lictors,  had  done  a 
thing  entirely  unprecedented.  ^*  Sylla,  die 
tator  foetus^  quod  nemo  quidem  unquam  fe- 
cerat,  eumfasiibusviginiiquatiufrproeessil.'^] 
A  dictator  was  chosen  only  when  the  state 
was  in  imminent  dangers  from  foreign  ene 
mies  or  inward  seditions.  In  the  time  of  a 
pestilence  a  dictator  was  sometimes  elected, 
as  also  to  hold  the  comiiia%  or  to  celebrate  the 
public  festivals,  to  hold  trials,  to  choose  se- 
nators, or  drive  a  nail  io  the  capitol,  by 
which  superstitious  ceremony  the  Romans 
believed  that  a  plague  could  be  averted  or 
the  progress  of  an  enemy  stopped.  [For  120 
years  before  Sylla  the  creation  of  a  dictator 
was  disused,  but  in  dangerous  emergencies 
the  consuls  were  armed  with  dictatorial  pow 
er.]  This  office,  so  respectable  and  illustri- 
ous in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  became 
odious  by  the  perpetual  usurpations  of  Sylla 
and  J.  Cassar ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Roman  senate,  on  the  motion  of  the 
consul  Antony,  passed  a  decree,  which  for 
ever  alter  forbade  a  dictator  to  exist  in  Rome, 
The  dictator,  as  soon  as  elected,  chose  a  sub- 
ordinate officer,  called  his  master  of  horse, 
magisier  efuitum.  [Sometioiei  a  master  of 
the  hone  was  pitched  upon  for  the  dictator 
by  the  senate,  or  by  the  order  of  the  people.] 
This  officer  was  respectable,  but  be  was  to- 
tally subservient  Co  the  will  of  the  dictator, 
and  could  do  nothing  without  his  express  or- 
der, though  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  using 
a  horst,  and  had  the  same  insignia  as  the 
prsetoTB.  This  subordination,  however,  was 
40BM  tine  aftar  removed ;  and  during  tAe  ae* 
1  Ptndo  wcr  the  master  of  the  hone  [Mi 


nuciusj'  was  invested  with  a  power  eqsal  to 
that  of  the  dictator  [Fabius  Maximos].  A 
second  dictator  was  also  chosen  for  the  dic- 
tion of  magistrates  at  Rome,  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae.  The  dictatonhip  was  oririinBy 
confined  to  the  patricians,  but  the  plebeiaBs 
were  afterwards  admitted  to  share  it.  Titos 
Lartius  Flavus  was  the  fint  dictator,  A.  U. 
C.  253.  Dionjff.  Hal.—Cte,  de  Leg.  3.— 
Dio.-^Pha,in  Fab.—jJppian,  ^^^P9fy^.^ 
—Patere.  2,  c, 28.— I^r.  I,  c.  23,  1.  2,  c  18, 
I.  4,  c.  67,1.  9,  c.  38. 

[DiCTE,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  Crete, 
now  called  Set/ua  and  also  Lasthi,  next  in 
height  to  mount  Ida,  and  covered  through- 
out a  great  part  of  the  year  with  snow  ; 
whence  it  is  deoominated  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy,  ^  the  While  Mountain.'*  It  ob- 
tained its  name  from  Dictynna,  a  nymph  of 
Crete,  who  is  supposed  first  to  have  invented 
hunting-oets  (^<»Ttf«,)and  to  have  been  call- 
ed Dictynna  on  that  account,  having  bees  be- 
fore named  Brito-martis.  According  to  ano- 
ther account,  she  plunged  into  the  sea,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  Minos,  who  pursued  her,  and 
was  caught  in  a  fisherman's  n*t.  This  moon- 
tain  was  coosecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  hence 
be  was  called  Dictaus^  as  well  as  from  a  cave 
which  was  there,  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
cealed from  Saturn.  Crete  was  sometimes 
also  styled  by  the  poets  Dieitta  arva,] 

[DfCTTNHA,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  rta.  Oiete.] 

[DiCTTHNjBUM,  Or  DiCTAVllVM  pTOWtOn- 

torium,  a  promontory  ou  the  northern  coast 
of  the  isle  of  Crete,  towards  the  north-weet. 
This  promontory  was  at  the  extfemity  of  a 
chain  of  mountains,  on  which  was  a  temple  of 
Diana,  called  Dictynnsea.] 

DicTVB,  a  Cretan,  who  went  with  Ideae- 
neus  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  snppoeed  that 
he  wrote  an  history  of  this  celebrated  war, 
and  that  at  his  death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in 
his  tomb,  where  it  remained  till  a  violcBt 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Nero  opened  the 
mouumeot  where  he  had  been  boned.  Tlus 
convulsion  of  the  earth  threw  out  his  history 
of  the  Trojan  war,  which  was  found  by  sobs 
shepherds,  and  afterwards  carried  to  Rome. 
This  mysterious  tradition  is  deeervedly  deem- 
ed fabulous ;  and  the  history  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  is  now  extant  as  the  composttioB 
of  Dictys  of  Crete,  was  composed  io  the  15th 
century,  or,  according  to  otben,  in  the  age  of 
Constantino,  and  fidsely  attributed  to  one  of 
the  fbUowen  of  Idomeneus.  The  best  editioa 
of  Dictys  is  by  Masellns  Venia,  4to.  Medial. 
1477. 

DiDfA  LKX,  de  Swnptibus^  by  Didios,  A. 
U.  C.  806,  to  restrain  the  expenaea  that  at- 
tended public  festivals  and  enteitamBseob* 
and  limit  the  number  of  guests  wbidi  geos- 
rally  attended  them,  not  only  at  Rome,  bet  ia 
all  the  provinces  of  Italy.  By  it«  not  only 
those  who  received  guests  in  theee  festifs 
meetings,  but  the  guetti  tbetteelTet,  wers 
liable  to  be  fined.  It  was  an  extension  of  tbs 
Oppktt  and  Fannian  laws. 

DiDlirs  JiTLiAiius,  a  rich  Roman,  wlioi  s^ 
ter  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  booght  tke  ampin 
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which  the  Pretorians  had  exposed  to  sale, 
A.  D.  19^  His  ^eat  luxury  and  extrava 
gaiioe  rendered  him  odioas;  and  when  he 
relTased  to  pay  the  money  which  he  bad  pro< 
miaed  for  the  imperial  parple,  the  8oldier9 
revolted  a|piiast  him,  and  put  him  to  death, 
after  a  5hort  rei^.  Severus  was  made  em- 
peror aflerhim. 

DiDo,  called  also  Elista^  a  daughter  of 
Belus  king  of  Tyre,  who  married  Sichaeus, 
or  Sicharhaa,  her  uncle,  who  was  prie3t  of 
Rercalei.  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the 
tbrooe  of  Tjrre  after  Belus,  murdered  Si- 
chsas,  to  get  possession  of  the  immense  riches 
which  be  possessed  ;  and  Dido,  disconsolate 
for  the  loss  of  a  husband  whom  she  tenderly 
levedy  and  by  whom  she  was  equally  esteem 
ed,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settlement,  with  i 
nuonber  of  Tyrians,  to  whom  the  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant  became  odious.  According  to  iome 
aceoantSv  she  threw  into  the  sea  the  riches  of 
her  hatband,  which  Pygmalion  so  greatly  de- 
sired;  and  by  thmt  artifice  compelled  the  ship: 
to  fly  with  her,  that  had  come  by  order  of  the 
tyrmnt  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sichaeus.  Dur- 
ing her  Toyage,  Dido  visited  the  coast  of  Cy 
prua,  where  she  carried  away  50  women,  who 
prostituted  themselves  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
gave  them  as  wives  to  her  Tyrian  followers. 
A  storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast, 
and  she  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  mu*  h 
land  as  could  be  covered  by  a  buir«  hi(|e  cut 
into  thongs.  Upon  this  piece  of  land  she  built 
a  citadeU  called  Byrsa.  |  A  different  account 
from  the  common  one,  of  the  origin  of  the 
BamA  Byrsa,  is  given  under  that  term.]  The 
increase  of  population,  and  the  rising  com< 
■2eroo  among  her  subjects,  soon  obliged  her 
to  aolar^  her  city  and  the  boundaries  of  her 
doauoiaos.  Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame 
of  her  eBterprise,gaiDed  her  many  admirers ; 
and  ber  subjects  wished  to  compel  her  to 
marry  Iarfoas,kingof  Mauritania*  who  threal- 
eaed  them  with  a  dreadful  war.  Dido  begged 
three  months  to  give  her  decisii'e  answer; 
and  do  ring  Chat  time  she  erected  a  funeral 
pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to 
appease  the  manes  of  Sichseus,  to  whom  she 
bad  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When  all  was 
|H«pered,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile  in 
pretenoe  of  her  people,  and  by  this  uncommon 
setJeOf  obtained  the  name  of  Dido^voHant 
vmmmn,  instead  of  Elissa.  According  to  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caused 
by  the  sadden  departure  of  £neas,  of  whom 
the  was  deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
eoold  Dot  obtain  as  a  husband.  This  poetical 
fiotieo  represents  £neas  as  living  in  the  age 
of  Dido,  and  introduces  an  anachronism  of 
near  300  years.  Dido  left  Phcsnioia  247  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  or  the  age  of  £neas, 
that  IS,  about  953  years  B.  C  This  nhrono- 
logieiU  enor  proceeds  not  from  the  ignorance 
of  tbe  poets,  bat  it  is  suppprted  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Horace, 

"  Aui  famam  sequtre^  aut  Hbi  eonvenientia 
[Sir  Isaac  Newtown,  however,  makes  ^neas 


and  Dido  contopporaries,  in  the  year  883 
B.  C.  when,  as  he  says,  Dido  built  Car- 
thage; and  he  states  the  capture  of  Troy 
to  have  happened  in  the  year  904  B.  C. 
which  others  refer  to  1184  B.  C]  While 
Virgil  describes,  in  a  beautiful  episode,  the 
desperate  love  ot  Dido,  and  the  submission 
of  i^neas  to  tbe  will  of  the  gods,  he  at  the 
:>ame  time  gives  an  explanation  of  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  republics  of  Rome 
Rud  Carthage,  and  informs  his  readers  that 
their  mutual  enmity  originated  in  their  very 
first  foundation,  nnd  was  apparently  kindled 
by  a  more  remote  ca  use  than  thejealousy  and 
rivaiship  of  two  flourishing  empires.  Dido, 
after  her  death,  was  honoured  as  a  deity  by 
her  subjects.  |  But  the  landing  of  iBneas  in 
Italy,  and  the  origin  of  the  Romans  from  the 
Trojans  is  a  mere  fable,  vid.  Roma.]  Jtu- 
/in.*  18,  c  4.  kc.—Paiere.  1,  c.  e^—Firg, 
^n— Opirf.  Met.  14,  fab.  'i.-^Heroid.  7.— 
Jippian.  Alex, — Oroi,  4. — Hcrtiiaa^rDio' 
nyi.  Hal,  " 

DiOYMA,  [ft  fountain  of  Greece  in  Thessa- 

ly. Also  two  small  islands  near  that  of  Scy- 

ros One  of  the  .^oli»  insulse,  near  Sicily.] 

DIdymus,  a  scholiast  on  Homer,  surnamed 
XaiA«t»Ti^^,  [or  brascn  entrails^  from  tlie 
I  umber  of  his  productions,  lie  is  said  to  have 
composed  nearly  4000  volumes,  none  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Seneca  speaks  of  the 
iubjects  which  Didymus  discussed  as  trifling 
in  themsf'lves,  or,  as  be  says,  subjects  which 
are  fotgotten,  or  which  ought  to  be  forgotten 
if  they  were  known.]  He  flourished  B.  C.  40. 
The  best  editions  of  his  commentaries  are,  that 
in  2  vol«>.  8vo.  Venet.apud  Aid.  1528,  and  that 

of  Paris,  8vo.  lf%30, [A  mountain  of  Phry- 

^ia,  vid.  Dindyaius.] 

DiespIter,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  being 
tbe  father  of  light. 

DiGENTiA,  a  small  river  which  watered 
Horace^s  farm,  in  the  country  of  the  Sa bines. 
[It  discharges  itself  into  the  Anio,  and  is  now 
called  TMensa.^      TJorat,  1,  rp.  18,  v.  104. 

Dii,  the  divinities  of  tne  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  were  very  numerous.  Every 
object  which  caused  terror,  inspired  gratitude, 
or  bestowed  affluence,  received  the  tribute  of 
veneration.  Man  saw  a  superior  agent  in 
the  stars,  the  elements,  or  the  trees,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  waters  which  communicated 
fertility  to  his  fields  and  possessions  were 
under  the  influence  and  direction  of  some  in- 
visible power,  inclined  to  favour  and  to  bene- 
fitmankind.  I'husarose  a  train  of  divinities, 
which  imagination  arrayed  indiflerent  forms, 
and  armed  with  diflerent  powers.  They  were 
endowed  with  understanding,  and  were  actu- 
ated by  the  same  passions  which  daily  afflict 
the  human  race,  and  those  children  of  super* 
stition  were  appeased  or  provoked  as  the  im- 
perfect being  which  gave  them  birth.  Their 
wrath  was  mitigated  by  sacrifices  and  incense, 
and  sometimes  human  victims  bled  to  expi- 
ate a  crime  which  superstition  alone  suppos- 
ed to  exist.  The  sun,  from  his  powerful  in- 
fluence and  animating  nature,  first  attracted 
the  nofice  and  claimed  the  adoration  of  the 
251 
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uncivilized  iDhabiUntB  of  jttie  emrth.  The 
itaoon  abo  was  honoured  wuh  sacrifices,  and 
addressed  in  prayers  ;  and  after  immortality 
had  been  liberally  bestowed  on  all  the  heaYen< 
ly  bodies,  mankinJ  classed  among;  their  dei- 
ties the  brute  creation,  and  the  cat  and  sow 
shared  equally  with  Jupiter  himself,  the  fa 
ther  of  g|ods  and  men,  the  devout  veneration 
of  their  votaries.  This  immense  number  oi 
deities  have  been  divided  into  different  class- 
es,  according^  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
mythologtsts.  The  Romans,  generally  speak- 
ing, reckoned  two  classes  of  the  gods,  the  dii 
majorum  genUunif  or  dii  eontulentet^  and  the 
dii  minorum  gentium.  The  former  were 
twelve  in  number,  six  males  and  six  females. 
{vid.  Consentes.)  In  the  class  of  the  latter 
were  ranked  all  the  gods  which  were  wor- 
shipped in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Be< 
sides  these,  there  were  some  called  dii  seUeii^ 
Bometiflgs  classed  with  the  twelve  greater 
gods  «jB^  were  Janus,  Saturn,  the  Genius, 
the  MotI,  Pluto,  and  Bacchus.  There  were 
also  some  called  demi-gods,  that  is,  who  de- 
served immortality  by  the  greatness  of  their 
exploits,  and  for  their  uncommon  services  to 
mankind.  Among  these  were  Priapus,  Vertum 
nus,  Hercules,  and  those  whose  parents  were 
some  of  the  immortal  gods.  Besides  these, 
there  were  some  called  topici,  whose  worship 
Was  established  at  particular  places,  such  as 
Isis  in  Egypt,  Astarte  in  Syria,  Uranus  at 
Carthage,  sc.  In  process  of  time,  also,  all 
the  passions,  and  the  moral  virtues,  were 
reckoned  as  powerful  deities,  and  temples 
were  rsdsed  to  a  goddess  of  concord,  peace, 
ftc.  According  to  the  authority  of  Hesiod, 
there  were  no  less  than  30,000  gods  that  inha- 
bited  the  earth,  and  were  guardians  of  men 
all  subservient  to  the  power  of  Jupiter.  To 
thesA  snooeeding  ages  added  an  almost 
equal  number ;  and  indeed  they  were  so  nu- 
merous, and  their  functions  so  various,  that 
we  find  temples  erected^  and  sacrifices  offer- 
ed to  unknown  gods.  It  is  observable,  that 
all  the  gods  of  the  ancients  have  lived  upon 
earth  as  mere  mortals ;  and  even  Jupiter, 
trho  was  the  ruler  of  heaven,  is  represented 
by  the  m3rtholegi8ts  as  a  hrlpless  child ;  and 
^e  are  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars 
that  attended  the  birth  and  education  of  Juno. 
In  process  of  time,  not  only  good  and  virtu- 
ous men,  who  had  been  the  patrons  of  learn- 
ing and  the  supporters  of  liberty,  but  also 
thieves  and  pirates,  were  admitted  among  the 
gods ;  and  the  Roman  senate  courteously 
granted  immortality  to  the  moat  cruel  and 
libandoned  of  their  emperors. 

DufARCHVS,  a  Greek  orator,  son  of  Sos- 
tratus,  and  disciple  to  Theophrastus,  at 
Athens.  He  acquired  much  money  by  hi? 
compositions,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  brib- 
ed by  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  307  B 
C  Of  64  of  his  orations,  only  three  remain. 
Cie.  de  Orat.  2,  c.  53. 

Ovnrwct  or  a,  ^ortim,)  [a  mountain  of 
Otlfttia  in  A>ia  Minor,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
flouth-eaft  of  Petdniis,  while  Strabo  says  that 
fhecity  lay  upon  it  The  Utter  writer  names 


it  Dindymus,  which  is  generally  foUow^d  bj 
subsequent  geographe  rs.  M  anoert,  however. 
considers  the  true  name  to  have  been  EHdr- 
mus,  from  the  Greek,  /f/tr/uor,  (/srtn,)  and  wy 
poses  this  appellation  to  have  been  given  to 
it  from  its  double  summit.  One  of  thne 
summits  had  the  name  of  Agdistb ;  and  on 
this,  according  to  Pausanias,  Atys  was  buried. 
Mannert  makes  Dindymus  to  have  been  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains known  by  the  name  of  Olympus,  not  to 
be  confounded,  however,  with  the  mocrataia 
named  Olympus  near  Prusa  m  Bithynia,  nor 
with  another  Olympus  in  Galatia,  on  which 
the  Tolistoboii  collected  their  forces  to  resist 
the  proconsul  Manlius.  1'he  whole  march 
of  the  Roman  army,  as  described  by  Livy. 
shows  that  the  last-mentioned  mountaia  lay 
about  10  geographical  miles  north- wett  of 
Ancyra.  The  goddess  Cybele  was  worship- 
ped at  Pessinus  and  on  mount  Dindynns ;  and 
hence  was  called  Dindsfmene.  Mmmtrl, 
Anc.  Oeogr.  vol.  6,  p.  3,  p.  68.]  Slrab.  It.— 
Stat.  1.  Si/h,  1,  V.  9 — Horat,  1,  od.  16,  T.5. 
^Firg.  jEn,  9,  v.  617. 

DiiriA,  [a  town  of  Gallia  Narboii wtii , 
and  the  capital  of  the  Bodiontim.  Its  naae 
is  said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  being*  derived 
from  ch'fi,  water,  and  to,  hot,  so  called  from 
the  thermal  waters  at  the  dtstanoe  of  ■  qoar- 
ter  of  a  league  from  it.    It  it  now  Z>%7i«.] 

DiifdCRATBS,  an  architect  of  Macedosua, 
[who  proposed  to  Alexander  to  out  BKMiiit 
Athos  into  the  form  of  a  man  bavi^  ia  his 
left  hand  the  walb  of  a  great  city,  and  all  the 
rivers  of  the  mountain  flowing  through  his 
right  hand  into  the  sea  ;  or,  aocordin^  t»  mi- 
other  aooount,  holding  a  spacious  basm  teHie 
right,  to  receive  all  the  waters  which  flowed 
from  the  mountain,  (vid.  Athos.)  Alexan- 
der declined  the  offer,  but  took  him  to  GgTpt 
and  employed  him  in  beautifying  Alexandria. 
He  was  also  employed  by  the  EpbeniM  to 
superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of 
Diana.]  He  began  to  build  a  temple  in  ho- 
nour of  Arainoe,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Pfailadel- 
phus,  in  which  he  intended  to  suspend  a  sta- 
tue of  the  queen,  by  means  of  loadstonet.  His 
death,  and  that  of  his  royal  patron,  prevent- 
ed the  execution  of  a  work  whieh  wouklhave 
been  the  admiration  of  futnre  ages.  Pim.  7, 
c.  37.— Marc*//.  22,  c.  40.— P^u/.  tn  ^kx. 

DiHOH,  the  father  of  Clilarchua,  who  wfote 
an  history  of  Persia  in  Alexander^  age.  He 
is  esteen^  a  very  authentic  historian  by  C. 
JV«.  in  Conon.-^Phii.inAUsc, — Dieg. 

DiNosTRATBS,  [a  famous  mathematieinn 
of  the  Platonic  school,  the  brother  of  Meoe^- 
mus,  and  disciple  of  Plato.  Parvuiog  the 
steps  of  his  brother,  who  amplified  the  tbeerr 
of  the  conic  sections,  Daiestrates  is  said  to 
have  made  many  mathematical  dieooTerics  ; 
but  he  is  partiouUrly  diftinguiBhedia  the  in- 
ventor of  the  quudintnx,  Montllch^  how- 
ever, observes,  that  there  is  seme  reason  for 
aicribiDg  the  orkiaal  invention  of  this  cnrve 
to  Hippias  of  Elea,  an  ingtnioos  philotopher 
and  geometer  contemporary  with  Socrates.] 

DidcLBA,  [a  town  of  Ulyricnm,  ia  Dalma- 
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iR,  the  oatire  place  of  Diocletiao.  This  towo 
s  DOW  ruiiMd.  It  was  doc  far  from  Narooa, 
low  Atfrmjc] 

DiocLETiAaopoLis,  a  town  of  ThoMaly 
Lalled  so  in  boaoor  of  Diocletian. 
*  DjoCLRTiiirus,  (Caius  Valerius  Jovius,) 
i  eelebrsfed  Romaa  emperor,  bora  of  an  ob- 
cure  faoQiIy  ia  Dalmatia,  [at  the  towo  of  Di< 
iciea,  or  Dorlea,  from  which  town  he  derived 
lis  first  aame,  which  was  probably  Dooles. 
ftiUrwards  leogthened  to  the  more  barmo- 
lioos  Greek  (oirm  of  Diocles,  and  at  leogih, 
ifter  his  acoessioa  to  the  empire,  to  the  Ro 
mo  Ibrm  of  Dioeletiaiius,  or  Dioolesianus, 
He  Hkewii>e,  on  this  occasion,  assumed  the 
pttriciao  name  of  Valerius.]    He  was  first  a 
cosiaioa  soldier,  and  by  merit  and  siioeess  he 
g:radiMUy  rose  to  the  offioe  of  a  general,  and 
at  tinr^tb  of  Nnmerian,  he  was  invested 
with  the  inpenal  purple.     [At  the  com- 
meoceaent  of  his  career,  and  whilst  he  ocou- 
pied  feme  inferior  post,  it  is  said  that  a  Druid 
voiaaa,  in  whpse  hou8«  l^e  lodged,  npbraided 
him  with  covetoasneas,  to  whom  he  jocosely 
replied,  **  I  shall  be  more  generoos  when  I 
saempcrer,''    ♦•  Yow  are  joking/'  replied 
the  Ikeidea;<«  bat  I  tell  you  in  good  earnest, 
that  yea  will  attain  to  the  empire  after  you 
have  kflled  a  boar.'*      This  oircninstaace  if 
nid  to  have  oceurred  in  the  city  ^f  Tonnes, 
sod  preMit  bisheprick  of  Ltege.]  In  bis  high 
HitiflBhe  rewarded  the  virtuea  and  fidelity 
ofMtumiaii,who  had  shared  with  him  all 
the  tobordhiate  offices  in  the  army,  by  making 
lum  his  coUeague  on  the  throne.    He  created 
two  mbordioate  emperors,  Constantius  and 
Galenoi,  vhsmhe  called  Cesari,  whilst  he 
cUuMd  for  him^f  and  his  colleagoe,  the  su- 
perior title  of  ^niruflta.  Diocletian  has  been 
<i^«bratsd  ibr  his  military  virtaes ;  and  though 
he  wts  BtUtrally  anpc^lished  by  education  and 
*wlT»y«t  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
lesming  md  !„,,  genius.     He  was  bold  and 
re»l«u,  sotive  and  diligent,  and  well  ac- 
q^^uHsd  with  the  arts  which  endear  a  sove- 
rsign  to  his  people,  and  make  him  respecUble 
•vsQ a  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.    His  cruelty, 
kl'if!*'*  >g»»Mt  th«  ftaiowers  of  ohristiaoity , 
J^been  deservedly  branded  with  the  appel- 
■**o»  of  aabounded  tyranny,  and  insolent 
F*»*«w>««.    After  he  had  reigned  21  years 
»«•  greatest  prosperity,  he  publicly  abdi- 
^Jdthe  crowQ  at  Nicomedia,  on  the  firs! 
7*^*  A. D. 304,  and  retired  to  a  private 
Jj~^^«t  Salona.    Maxinuau,  bis  colleague, 
^^^  W»  Azample,  but  not  from  voluotary 
^*  *■<*  ^*»«n  he  some  time  afUr  endea- 
^JJ     ***  rouse  the  ambition  of  Diocletian, 
**JP*'*"*^  him  to  reassume  the  imperial 
Pttfpit,  he  received  for  answer,  that  Uiocle- 
iS.***^^  ""^  "*®'*  delight  in  cultivating  hit 
Tj^wi^a  than  he  formerly  enjoyed  in  a 
2*JJJ»  ^co  his  power  was  extended  over 
^T^^rth.    He  lived  nine  years  after  his 
!J~^  ,"*  ^  Pretest  security  and  enjoy- 
?**  Stlona, aad  died  in  the  684h  year  of 
>  jy*  ftooUtian  is  the  first  sovereign  who 
J2"™y  rwigned  his  power;  a  philoso- 
fw^lfiwlutioo,  which,  in  a  later  aje,  wa? 


imitated  by  the  emperor  Charles  tlie  fifth  of 
Germany.  [All  history  reproaches  him,  not- 
withstanding the  philosophical  indifference 
which  caused  him  to  resign  the  Roman  dia- 
dem,  with  pride,  ostentation,  and  arrogance. 
Aurelius  Victor  observes,  that  no  connection 
with  him  justified  confidence,  and  that  those 
whom  he  called  his  friends,  could  not  depend 
upon  any  sincere  afifection  on  ttis  part.  He 
was  greatly  addicted  to  building.  His  baths 
at  Rome  were  a  vast  collection  of  buildings, 
containing,  besides  baths,  places  for  exercise, 
others  for  study,  porticoes,  halb,  libraries,  lie. 
The  city  of  Nicomedia,  m  particular,  lelt  his 
bounty,  and  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  make 
it  equal  to  Rooie.] 

Di6]>6rus,  an  historian,  suroamed  Siculu*^ 
heeause  he  was  bom  at  Argyra  in  Sicily.  He 
wrote  an  history  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Me- 
dia, Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  which  was 
divided  into  40  books,  ol  which  only  15  are  ex- 
tant, with  some  few  fragments.  This  valu- 
able compositioA  was  the  work  of  an  accurate 
inquirer,  and  it  is  said  that  he  visited  all  the 
places  of  which  he  has  made  mention  in  his 
history.  It  was  the  labour  of  30  years,  thoogh 
the  greater  part  may  be  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  a  judicious  compilation  from  Bero- 
sus.  Tin  «U8,  Theopomput,  CalUsthenes,  and 
others.  The  author,  h«  wever,  is  too  credu- 
lous ia  some  of  bis  narrations,  and  often  w«n- 
ders  far  from  the  truth  His  style  is  neither 
elegant,  nor  too  laboured  ;  but  it  contains 
great  simplicity  and  unafic>cted  correctness. 
He  often  dwells  too  long  upon  fabulous  reports 
and  trifling  incidents,  whil-  events  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  history  are  trented  with 
brevity,  and  sometimes  passed  over  in  silence. 
His  manner  of  reckoning,  by  the  Olympiads 
and  the  Roman  consub,  will  be  found  very 
erroneous.  The  historian  flourished  about  44 
years  B.  C.  He  spent  much  tim«f  at  Rome 
to  procure  information,  and  authenticate  his 
historical  narrations.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works,  is  that  of  Wesselidg,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst. 

1746. [A  native  of  Caria,  and  disciple  of 

the  IVlegahc  school.  He  was  a  great  adept 
in  that  species  of  verbal  combat  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  philosophers  of  his  sect.  It 
is  said  that  a  question  was  proposed  to  him 
in  the  presence  ol  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  Stilpo 
one  of  hif  fraternity,  which  be  required i^fiiitf 
to  answer,  and  on  this  account  was  ridiculed 
by  Ptolemy  and  denominated  Chronut  (xt^- 
yoc.)  Mortified  at  this  defeat,  he  wrote  a  book 
on  the  question,  but  nevertheless  died  of  vex- 
ation, lie  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  famous 
Bophism  against  motion.  **  If  any  body  bo 
moved,  it  is  moved  either  in  the  place  where 
it  is,  or  in  a  place  where  it  is  not,  for  nothing 
can  act  or  sufifer  where  it  is  not,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion.*'  Diodorus 
was  suitably  rewarded  for  this  bnlliaot  disco- 
very :  having  dislocated  his  shoulder,  tho 
surgeon  who  was  sent  for,  kept  him  for  some 
time  in  torture,  while  he  proved  from  the 
philosopher's  own  mode  of  leasoning  that  the 
bone  could  not  have  mo»frfout  of  itsplac«»— 
A  peripatetic  philosopher,  with  whom  the 
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uninterrupted  succenion  of  the  peripatetic 
school  terminated.— —A  bishop  of  Tarsus  u 
Cilicia.  A  few  fragments  of  his  writing  n 
inaia  in  the  Catna  P  ttrum  Grecorum.  Ht 
was  ordaiaed  A.  D-  878,  and  died  A.  D.  394] 
—A  stoic  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Cic-  r. 
He  lived  and  died  in  the  bouse  of  his  pupil, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  various  branohe; 
of  Greek  literature.     Ctr.  in  Brvl. 

Di6G65E«.  a  celebrated  Cynic  pbilosopbir 
of  Sinope.    [Hit  father,  who  was  a  banker, 
was  convicted  of  debasing  the  public  com, 
and  was  obliged  to  leav*  the  country.    This 
circumstance  gave  the  son  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Athens.]     At  Athens  he  became  the 
disciple  of  Antisthenes.  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Cynics.     Antisthenes,  having   been 
mortified  by  neglect,  was  in  a  peevish  hu- 
mour, and  at  first    refused  to  admit    him 
into  bis  house,  and  even  struck  him  with 
a  stick.    Diogenes  cnlmly  bore  the  rebuke, 
and  said,  '*  strike   me,  Antisthenes,  as  you 
please  ;  I  will  be  your  sohofar.*'     Antistbe 
nes,  overcome  by  his  perseverance,  receiv- 
cid    him,  and  afterwards  made  him  his  in- 
timate  companion   and  friend.     [Diogenes 
perfectly  adopted  thd  principles  and  charac- 
ter of  his  master.     Renouncing  every  other 
object  of  ambition,  he  determined  to  distin 
guish  himself  by  his  contempt  of  riches  an< 
honours,  and  by  bis  indignation  against  Iqz- 
ury.     He  wore  a  coarse  cloak;  carried  : 
wallett  and  a  staff;  made  the  porticoes,  and 
other  public  places,  his  habitation  ;  and  de- 
pended upon  casual  contributions  for  his  dai 
ly  bread.    A  friend,  whom  he  bad  desired 
to  procure  him  a  cell,  not  executing  his  order 
so  soon  as  was  expected,  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  a  tab,  or  large  vessel,  in  the  Metroum. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  was  only  a 
temporary  expression    of   indignation    and 
contempt,  and  that  he  did  not  make  a  tub  the 
settled  place  of  his  residence.    This  famou; 
tub  is  indeed  celebrated  by  Juvenal ;  it  is  also 
ridicale<l  by  Lucian,  and  mentioned  by  ^- 
neoa.     But  no  notice  is  taken  of  so  singular 
a  circumstance  by  other  ancient  writers  who 
have  mentioned  this  philosopher ;  not  e\*en 
by  Epictetuf,  who  discourses  at  large  cou' 
ceming  Diogenes,  and  relates  many  particu- 
lars respecting  bis  manner  of  life,    ft  may 
therefore  be  questioned,  whether  this  whole 
story  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  nume- 
rous tales  which  have  been  invented  to  ex- 
pose the  sect  of  the  Cjmics  to  ridicule.    It 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,'  that  Diogenes 
practised  the  most  hardy  seU-oontronl,  and 
the  most  rigid    •  bstinence ;  exposing  himself 
to  he  utmost  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
living  upon  the  simplest  diet,  casually  sup- 
plied by  the  hand  of  charity.    Inhisold  age. 
sailing  to  ^£gina,  he  was  taken  by  pirates 
and  carried  to  Crete,  where  he  was  exposed 
to  sale  in  the  public  market.     When  the 
auctioneer  asked  him  what  he  could  do,  he 
said.  *♦  lam  gmtm  mm^  tkerefore  •eU  me  to 
one  who  toanU  m  wuultr.'*  Xeniades,  a  wealthy 
Corinthian,  happening  at  that  instant  to  pass 
by.  was  struck  with  the  eingalarity  of  his 


reply,  and  purchased  him.    On  their  arrival 
itt  Corinth,  Xeniades  gave  him  bis  freedom, 
•ud,  at  length  committed  to  him  the  edoca- 
ijon  of  his  chddren,  and  the  direction  of  bis 
iomt^stic  concerns.     Diogenes  executed  this 
I  rust  with  so  much  judgment  and  fidelity, 
at  Xeniades  used  to  say  that  the  gods  bad 
■eot  a  good  genius  to  his  house.     During  his 
.  esidence  at  Corinth,  the  interview  between 
<iim  and  Alexander  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.     Plutarch    relates,  that    Alexander, 
when  at  Corinth  receiving  the  congratala- 
i  ions  of  all  ranks  on  being  appointed  to  corn- 
man  •  the  army  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
the  Persians,  missed  Diogenes  among  the  nun- 
ber,  with  whose  character  he  was  not  aiiac- 
quainted.    Carious  to  see  one  who  had  given 
so  signal  an  instance  of  his  haughty  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  Alexander  went  in  search 
of  him,  and  found  him  sitting  in  his  tab  in 
the  sun.     *»  /  am  Alexander  the  GretU^^  said 
the  monarch, ''  and  I  am  Diogenee  the  Cynic^ 
replied  the  philosopher.     Alexander  then 
requested  that  he  would  inform  him  what 
service  he  could  render  him,  "  Simnd  mewy 
between  me  mnd  the  mn,**  said  the  Cynic 
Alexander,  struck  with  the  reply,  said  to  his 
friends  who  were  ridiculing  the  whimskail 
singularity  of  the  philosopher,  •*  If  I   were 
not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
i  he  story  is  too  good  to  be  emitted,  but  there 
«re  several  circumstances  which  in  some  de- 
i^ree  diminish  its  credibility.     It  supposea 
Diogenes  to  have  lived  in  his  tub  at  Corinth, 
whereas  it  appears  that  he  lived  there  in  the 
house  of  Xeniades,  and  that  if  he  ever  dwelt  in 
tub,  he  left  it  behind  him  at  Athens.  Alex* 
Mnder,  moreover,  was  at  this  time  scarcely 
:20yeats  old,  and  could  not  call  himself  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  for  he  did  not  receive  this 
title  till  his  Persian  and  Indian  expedition, 
after  which  he  never  returned  to  Greece; 
vet  the  whole  transaction  supposes  him  elat- 
ed  with  the  pride  of  conquest.     Diogenes* 
probably,  was  visited  by  Alexander,  when 
thp  latter  held  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Greeks  at  i'orinth,  and  was  received  by  him 
with  rudeness  and    incivility,  which  may 
ha  e  given  rise  to  the  whole  story.    The 
philosopher  at  this  time  would  be  about  70 
years  of  age.]      After  a  life  spent  in  the 
greatest  indigence,  he  died  B.  C.  324,  in  the 
96th  year  of  his  age.    He  ordered  his  body 
to  be  carelessly  thrown  into  a  ditch,  and  some 
dust  to  be  sprinkled  over  it.     His  orders 
were,  however,  disobeyed  in  this  particular, 
and  his  friends  honoured  his  remains  with  a 
magnificent  funeral  at  Corinth.    The  inha- 
bitants of  Sinope  raised  statues  to  his  menM>- 
ry;  and  the  marble  figure  of  a  dog  was 
placed  on  a  high  column  erected  on  his  tomb. 
His  biographer  has  transmitted  to  posterity 
a  number  of  sayings,  remarkable  for  their  sim* 
plicity  and  moral  tendency.    The  lile  ftfDie- 
genes,  however,  shrinks  from  the  eye  oi  » 
strict  examination ;  he  boasted  of  his  pover- 
ty, and  was  so  arrogant  that  many  have  ob- 
served that  the  virtues  of  Diogenes  aroae  frosn 
pride  and  vanity,  not  from  wisdom  or  round 
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philosophy.  His  morals  were  corrupted,  he 
gaTo  way  to  tho  most  Ticious  indulgeoce^, 
and  his  unboQoded  waotonness  has  ^ven  oc- 
oasioQ  to  soKe  to  observe,  that  the  bottom  ot 
his  tub  wouki  not  bear  too  close  aQ  exami 
natioo.  [It  is  wholly  incredible  that  a  mao 
"Who  is  oniyersally  celebrated  for  his  sobriety 
and  contempt  of  pleasare,  and  who,  for  hi^ 
▼ehement  indig;aatiou  against  vioe,  and  hi? 
bold  attempts  to  reform  the  age  in  which  he 
liTod,  has  beea  represented  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers,  as  one  endae«J 
with  dirine  wisdom,  should  hare  been  capa- 
ble of  committing  the  grossest  indecencies. 
The  tale  which  is  related  of  him  and  the 
courtesan  Lais  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
chronology,  for  Lais  must  have  been  four- 
score years  old,  and  Diogenes  seventy,  when 
the  circumstance  is  related  to  have  taken 
place.  The  truth  is,  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
ibr  these  stories  to  Athensus,  a  writer  who 
seems  to  have  ransacked  every  corner  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  his  own  invention  too,  for 
tales  to  the  discredit  of  philosophy.  ]  Diog, 
invU&.^Plui.  in  ApopK—Cic.  de  Jfat.  D. 

3n  c.  36,  &c. A  stoic  of  Babylon,  disciple 

of  Cbrysippus.  He  went  to  Athens,  and 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  with  Car- 
Oftades  and  CritoUus,  155  years  before  Christ 
He  died  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
life  of  the  most  exemplary  virtue.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  strangled  by  order  of 
Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  for  speaking  disre 
speetfully  of  his  &mily  in  one  of  his  treatises. 
q;mntiL  I.e.  l.—Alhen.  5,  c.  11.— Cic.  de 
Offie.  3,  c.  51. A  native  of  Apollonia,  ce- 
lebrated for  his  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
physio.  He  was  pupil  to  Anuxagoras.  Diog.  in 

vtid. Laertius,  an  epicurean  philosopher, 

bora  in  Cilicia.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  ph  i- 
losopbers  in  ten  books,  still  extant.  This  work 
contains  an  accurate  account  of  the  ancient 
pbilosophers,  and  is  replete  with  all  their  anec- 
dotes and  particular  opinions.  It  is  compiled, 
liowever,  without  any  plan,  method,  or  pre- 
cision, though  much  neatness  and  conciseness 
are  observable  through  the  whole.  In  this 
multifarious  biography  the  author  does  not 
seem  particularly  partial  to  any  sect,  except 
perhaps  It  be  thatof  Potamon  of  Alexandria. 
Diogenes  died  A.  D.  2^.  The  best  editions 
of  his  works  are  that  of  Meibomius,  2  vols. 
4to.  Amst.  1699,  and  that  of  Lips.  8vo.  1759. 
[This  b  merely  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of 
Lonsolius,  Curia  Reginit.  1739,  2  vols,  in 
8to.]—— There  was  a  philosopher  of  that 
name  who  attended  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  marking  out 
and  delineating  his  march.  Sic. 

DidMBoxs.  son  of  Tydens  and  Deiphyle, 
was  king  of  £tolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He 
engaged  Hector  and  £neas,  and  by  repeated 
aets  of  valour  obtained  much  military  glory. 
He  went  with  Ulysses  to  steal  the  Palladium 
from  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Troy ;  and  as- 
sisted in  murdering  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  carrying  away  his  horses.  At  his  return 
6^0111  the  siege  of  Troy,  he  lost  his  way  in  the 


darkness  of  the  night,  and  landed  in  Attica, 
where  his  companions  plundered  the  country, 
and  lost  the  Trojan  Palladium.  During  hid 
long  absence,  his  wife  £giale  forgot  hermar* 
riage  vows,  and  prostituted  herself  to  Co- 
metes,  one  of  her  servants.  Thir  lasc  ^  ious- 
oe^s  of  the  queen  whs  attributed  by  some  to 
the  resentment  of  Venus,  whom  Diomedes 
had  severely  wounded  m  the  arm  in  a  battle 
before  Troy  The  infidelity  of  JE^Ule  was 
highly  displeasing  to  Diumcdes.  He  resolv- 
ed to  abandon  his  native  country  wh  ch  was 
the  seat  of  his  dia  race,  and  the  atteujpts  of 
his  wife  to  take  away  his  life,  according  to 
some  accounts,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
hasten  his  departure.  He  came  to  that  part 
of  ftuly  which  has  been  called  .Vlagua  Grs- 
cia,  where  he  built  a  city  called  Argyrippa, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Daunus,  tho 
king  of  the  country.  He  died  there  in  ex- 
treme ojd  age,  or,  according  to  a  certain  tra- 
dition, he  perished  by  the  han>i  of  his  father- 
in-law.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented  by 
his  companions,  who  in  the  excess  of  their 
grief  were  changed  into  birds  resembling 
swans.  These  birds  took  flight  into  neigh- 
bouring islands  in  the  Adriatic,  [ru/.  Diome- 
deae  Insulse,]  and  became  remarkable  for 
the  tameness  with  which  they  approached 
the  Greeks,  and  for  the  horror  with  which 
they  shunned  all  other  nations.  They  are 
called  the  birds  of  Diomedes.  Altars  were 
raised  to  Diomedes  as  to  a  god,  one  of  which 
Strabo  mentions  atTimavus.  Firg.  ^n.  1, 
V.  736, 1.  1 1,  V.  243,  fec—Orirf.  ML  14,  fab. 
\0.-~^lpoUod,  1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  T.—Hygin.  fab. 

97,  112  and  113.— Pau#.  2,  c  30. A  king 

of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and  Cyrene,  who  fed 
his  horses  with  human  flesh.  It  was  one  of 
the  labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy  him  ;  and 
accordingly  the  hero,  attended  with  some  of 
his  frienda.  attacked  the  inhuihan  tyrant,  and 
gave  him  to  be  devoured  by  his  own  horites 
which  he  had  fed  so  barbarously.  Diod.  4, 
—Pans.  3,  c.  \^.—ApoUod,  2,  c.  5. 

[DioMBUEjs  InsuloR,  islands  of  the  Adria- 
tic, according  to  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny. 
They  lay  north  of  the  promontory  of  Gargn- 
nus,  and  are  now  the  islands  of  Tremiti.  One 
of  these  islands  was  called  Teutria,  and  the 
other  Diomediatiad  Trimeius.] 

[Dion  or  Diunu  a  promontory  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  northern   part  of  the  isle  of 

Crete.^ A  town  of  Euboea. A  town  of 

Macedonia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Ther- 
maicus,  or,  Oulfof  Saloniki^  and  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Haliucmon.  It  is  now  called 
Stan-Dia.  There  were  several  other  unim- 
portant places  of  this  name.] 

Dioir,  [an  illustrious  inhabitant  of  Syra- 
cuse, who,  deriving  an  ample  inheritance  from 
his  father  Hipparinus,  became  a  disciple  of 
Plato,  invited  to  the  court  of  Syracuse  by  the 
elder  Dionysius.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
structions of  his  master,  he  escaped  being  in- 
fected with  the  licentiousness  of  the  capital, 
and  attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
took  part  with  his  preceptor  in  the  persecu- 
tions which  he  qnderweut  from  the  tyrant. 
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He  was  nearly  ooaoected  wilh  Dionysius  by 
baFiogp  married  his  daughter,  and  by  bis  sis- 
ter beiog  one  of  bis  wives  ;  aad  he  was  also 
much  esteemed  by  him,  so  as  to  be  emplnyeJ 
OD  several  embassies.  At  the  accession  of 
the  younger  Dionysius,  Plato  was  again,  at 
Dion  s  requetiUin vited  to  Syracuse.  In  order, 
however,  to  counteract  bis  influence,  the 
courtiers  obtained  the  recall  of  Philistus,  a 
mau  notorious  for  his  adherence  to  arbitra- 
ry  principles.  This  faction  determined  to 
supplant  Dion,  and  availed  themselves  of  a 
real  or  su .  posititioos  letter  to  fix  on  him  the 
charge  of  treason.  Dion,  precluded  from 
defence,  was  transported  to  Italy,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Greeoe,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honour.  Dionysius  be 
came  jealous  of  his  popularity  in  Greece,  es- 
pecially at  Athens,  stopped  his  reoiittanees, 
confiscated  hisestates,  and  compelled  his  wile, 
who  hail  been  left  at  i^yracuse  as  a  hostage, 
to  marry  another  person.  D^on,  incensed  at 
this  treatment,  determined  to  expel  the  ty 
rant.  Plato  resisted  his  intentions ;  but  en- 
couraged by  other  friends,  he  assembled  a 
body  of  troops,  and  with  «  small  force  sailed 
to  Sicily,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dionysius  m  Italy,  and  freed  the  people  from 
his  controul.  Diouysius  returned ;  but  after 
some  conflicts  viras  compelled  to  escape  to 
Italy.  The  austere  and  philosophic  manners 
of  Dio  ,  however,  soon  lost  him  tb«  favour  of 
his  flckle  countrymen,  aod  he  was  supplant- 
ed by  Hernclides,  a  Syracusan  exile,  and 
obliged  to  make  his  retreat  to  I^eontium.  H*- 
afterwards  regained  the  ascendancy,  and  in  a 
rash  moment  caused  Heraclides  to  be  assas- 
sinated. This  robbed  him  ever  after  of  his 
peace  of  miod.  An  Athenian,  an  intimate 
friend,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
and  Dion  was  avsassinated  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age,  B.  C  354.  His  death  was  uni- 
versally lamented  by  the  Syracusans,  and  a 
monument  was  raised  io  his  memory.    Dtud* 

16. — C.  Nep.  in  »i74.] Cassiu9,  a  native  of 

Nicea  in  Bithynia.  His  father's  name  was 
Apronianus.  Ho  was  raised  tothe^eatest 
offices  of  state  in  the  Roman  empire  by  Fer- 
tinax  and  his  three  successors.  Naturally 
fond  of  study,  he  improved  himself  by  un- 
wearied application,  and  was  ten  years  in  col- 
lecting matenals  for  an  history  of  Rome, 
which  he  made  public  in  80  books,  after  a 
laborious  employment  of  12  years  in  compos 
ing  it.  This  valuable  history  began  with  the 
arrival  of  .^neas  in  Italy,  and  was  continued 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus.  The  34  first  books  are  totally  lost, 
the  20  following  are  mutilated,  and  fragments 
art  all  that  we  possess  of  the  last  20.  In  the 
compilation  of  his  extensive  history,  Dion 
proposed  to  himself  Tbuoydidee  for  a  model ; 
but  he  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  his  imitation. 
His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  his  narra- 
tions are  judiciously  managed,  and  his  reflec- 
tions learned ;  but  upon  the  whole  he  it  ere* 
dulous,  and  the  bigotted  slave  of  partiahty, 
satire,  and  flattery.  He  inveighs  against 
the  republican  principles  of  Brutus  and  Ci- 


cero, and  extols  the  cause  of  Caesar, 
ca  is  the  object  of  his  satire,  and  he  repreaevU 
him  as  debauched  and  licentious  in  his  mo- 
rals. Dion  flourished  about  the  230ih  y««r 
of  the  christian  era.  The  best  edition  of  kis 
works  is  that  of  Reimarus,  2  vols.  fol.  Haaib. 
176a 

DioffjEA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  supposed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Diooe. 

DiovK,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  aad 
Doris.  She  was  mother  of  Venus,  by  Jiifi- 
ter,  aoc>rding  to  Homer  and  others.  Ueasodv 
however,  gives  Venus  a  diflerent  or  igin .  [oaf. 
Venus.]  Venus  is  herself  sometimes  cali«d 
Dione.  Virg,  Mn.  3,  v.  19. — Hin$ur.  lU  5, 
V.  38i.— 5/af.  1,  Syh.  1,  v.  86. 

DiORYfiiA,  festivals  in  hoooiir  of  Aieseirecp 
or  Bacchus,  [sometimes  called  by  tba  qbiw- 
ral  name  of  O^yttf «  which  word,  thooghsonii 
times  applied  to  the  mysteries  of  other  gadb 
more  peculiarly  belongs  to  that  of  TfTohm  J 
Their  form  and  solemnity  were  first  agli^ 
duced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  bj  a  oettam 
Melampas,-  and  if  we  admit  that  Baoebwii 
the  same  as  Isis,  the  Dionytia  of  the  Gratbi 
are  the  same  at  the  festivals  celebrated  lip 
the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  [The  wt» 
ship  of  Bacchus  is  rather  of  Indiaii  or^pii« 
rid.  Bacchus.]  They  were  observed  at  AU^M 
with  more  splendoor  aad  ceremonious  saper 
stition  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greopa  . 
The  yeurs  were  numbered  by  their  eeieb«a- 
tion,  the  archon  assisted  at  tht  tolaanuijr, 
and  the  priests  that  officiated  weia  boaoar- 
ed  with  the  most  dignified  seats  at  the  path* 
lie  games.  At  first  they  were  celebrated 
with  great  simplicity,  and  the  time  was  nim 
secreted  to  mirth.  It  was  then  osaal  ia 
bring  a  vessel  of  wine  adorned  as  vitfi  a 
vine  branch,  after  which  followed  a  j 
basket  of  figs,  and  the  o«axoi.  The  \ 
pers  imitated  in  their  dress  aod  i 
poetical  fictions  oonoemiiig  Baechns. 
riothed  themselves  in  fawn*ssldBS,fiae  1 
and  mitres,  they  carried  thyrsi,  dmms^  | 
and  flutes,  and  crowned  themseWes  ^ 
lands  of  ivy,  vine,  fir,  ftc  Soma  i 
Silenos,  Pan,  aod  the  Satyrs,  by  tbe  I 
manner  of  their  dress,  and  their  f 
motions.  Some  rode  upon  asses,  aad  I 
drove  the  goats  to  slaoffhter  for  the  i 
In  this  manner  both  sexes  joined  ia  1 
lemnity,  and  ran  about  the  hiUs  aod  < 
nodding  their  heads,  dancing  in  f 
tures,  and  filling  the  air  with  hideowi 
and  shouts,  and  crying  alood,  R?oe  T 
Io  !  Io  !  Evoe  !  lacefae  !  lobeccbe  S 
With  sneh  solemnities  were  the  : 
Bacchus  celebrated  by  the  €rreeki» 
larly  the  Athenians.  In  oaeof  these  1 
lowed  a  number  of  persons  carryinyA 
vessels,  one  of*whtch  contained  water. 
these  came  a  select  nomber  of  i 
carrying  little  baskets  of  gold  fitted  \ 
sorts  of  fraits.  This  was  tbe  i 
pert  of  tbe  selemsity.  Serpeats  \ 
times  put  in  tbe  baskets,  aad  by  tbeirf 
ing  and  crawling  out  tbey  aaoi>i  »■&  ^flftte 
nished  the  behcaders.     After  tbo  virgiaa,  Ibl- 
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IowbA  a  compiiiy  of  iii«i<»rryia9polM,attlie 
end  of  wbiubwerg  teteoad  t«AX«i.  Tht  haada 
of  thesa  mao,  who  wera  aallad  «aaA>x«t*f «<« 
were  ciowuaJ  with  irj  and  Tiolatt,  and  Umit 
faoea  oomrad  wkfa  other  harbt.  Thay  maroh- 
ed  fipgiugfoagi  apoo  tha  ooaatiaa  of  tha  fasti- 
Tult  oiIM  ^xxma  tfr|U«<r«.  Nazt  to  tha 
mtixx^^fi  foUowad  tha  id-»a«AXo#  m  woman's 
apparel,  with  wtaita  striped  garoienis  reach- 
in^  to  the  ^romad  ;  their  beads  were  deeked 
with  ^riaods,  and  on  their  hands  they  wore 
g:lQTee  eonposed  of  flowers.  Their  gastares 
and  aetioiis  ware  like  those  of  a  dmnkeo  man. 
Betides  these,  there  ware  •  aumhar  of  persons, 
called  xiit?ftae$*'«  who  carried  the  tjkiw  or 
mattsca/  tan  of  Baeohus ;  without  their  at- 
teodance  none  of  the  festirals  of  Bacohns 
were  eelabmted  with  doe  solemnity^  and  on 
that  aoooant  the  god  is  often  called  xmurn*. 
The  fisstinds  of  Baoehus  wai«  almost  mnome- 
rabie.  The  name  of  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  Dionysia  «^;^«#««rf$a,  at  Ltmnc  in  Attica. 
Tha  chief  persons  that  oAoiatad  were  fourteen 
waiBeo^ealled  >«(t/;«i,  vsnemM^.  They  were 
appobstad  by  one  of  the  erebonSt  and  before 
their  appointment  they  solemnly  took  an  oath, 
before  the  arohoo  or  his  wifo,  that  their  body 

WW  fiiee  Irom  all  pollution. The  greater 

iHoBysta,  sometinies  eaHed  «(iaa  or  ta  ater* 
«cv,  as  bein^  eelebmted  wUhm  the  ctty^  were 
tha  most  Ibmons.  They  ware  supposed  to  be 
the  tame  as  tha  preceding,  [and  were  cele- 
braCad  in  tha  month  ElaplMbolioo.]  The  less 
Dioi^tia,  saoietimeaealledTde  aar'  «>(M/f ,  be- 
eaoaaaalebrated  in  lAs  emmiry  ;  xsvau*  from 
xavsr,  A  «riii«-press)  were  to  all  appearance  a 
prapsiratioB  for  the  greater  fostivals.    They 

va«t«  ealebratad  inantnran. The  Diony- 

sia  >8(«a|«rsa»  observed  at  Bmwron  in  Attica, 
ware  a  aeena  of  lewdness,  extravagance,  and 
dateoehery.^— -^The  Dionysia  rua'mxfa  were 
observed  1^  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bac- 
cliat  Hyetefins^  It  was  milawfnl  to  rereai 
whttfearer  was  seen  or  done  daring  the  cele- 
bration.—The  Dionysia  called  a/beoe<^(«. 
beeaasa  hnman  Tictims  were  offered  to  the 
Tod,  or  beoaase  the  priests  imitated  the  eat- 
ing 9f  ramJU^  wera  celebrated  with  moch 
solaauBt^T'  Ttiepriesb  put  serpents  in  their 
hair,  and  by  the  wildness  bf  their  looks,  and 
thaodditjr  of  their  actions,  they  feigned  insa- 
nity.^——The  Dionysia  a^aa/iRct  were  yearly 
obamrred  is  Arcadia,  and  the  children  who 
had  been  instntcted  in  the  mnsic  of  Philoxen- 
OB  and  Timotheas,  were  introduced  in  a  thea- 
tra«  where  they  celebrated  the  fcstirals  of 
Baoduia  by  entertaining  the  spectators  with 
sooga,  danoea,  and  diflbrent  exhibitions. 
TbM  Were  besides  these,  others  of  inferior 
note.  There  was  also  one  observed  every 
tbrae  years,  called  Dionysia  'r^imr^i*^,  and  it 
ii  aaid  that  Baochtia  institnted  it  himself  in 
ceeuBetaoffation  of  his  Indian  expedition,  in 
whi^  he  spei|t  three  years.  There  is  also 
anotiher  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  as  men- 
tioaed  by  the  seh61fast  of  Aristophanes,—^ 
All  these  fostivab  in  honour  of  the  god  of 
wine,  were  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  with 
^tmk  fioeotioiiaMSB,   and  they  contribnted 


much  to  the  oorrupiioa  of  morals  among  all 
ranks  of  people.  They  were  also  introduced 
into  Tuicany,  and  from  thence  to  Rome. 
Among  the  Romans  both  sexes  promiscuous* 
ly  Joined  in  the  celebration  daring  the  dark- 
ness of  night.  The  cbtmkenness ,  the  debau- 
chery, and  impure  actions  and  iadulgenoes, 
which  soon  prevailed  at  the  solemnity,  called 
aloed  for  the  interference  of  the  senate,  and 
the  consuls  Sp.  Pesthumius  Albinus  and  Q. 
Martins  Philippus,  made  a  strict  examination 
concerning  the  propriety  and  superstitious 
forms  of  the  Bacchanalia.  The  disorder  and 
pollution  which  was  practised  with  impunity 
by  DO  less  than  7,000  votaries  of  either  sex, 
was  beheld  with  horror  and  astonishment  by 
the  consuls,  and  the  Bacdianalia  ware  for 
ever  .banished  iirom  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  They  were  again  reinstated  there 
in  length  of  time,  but  not  with  such  licenti- 
ousness as  before.  Eurip.  in  Bucc^^Virg. 
jEn.  11,  V.  in^'-Ditd.  A.-^Ovid.  Mtt>  3, 
V.  633, 1. 4,  V.  391. 1.  «,  v.  6»7. 

[Dion tsiAdes,  two  small  islands  lying  off 
the  nortb-eastem  part  of  the  island  of  Crete.] 
[DioiTTSfAS,  a  town  of  E^pt,  situate  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  lake  M<b- 
ris.    It  is  now  c^W^BtUd^Kermi,'] 

Dioirf  8OF0L18,  [a  town  of  Lower  Mcasia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Pliny  says 
that  it  was  also  called  Crunos,  but  Pomponi- 
us  Mela  makes  Crunos  the  port  of  Dionyso- 
polis.  It  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  from  a 
statue  of  Bacchus  which  was  carried  by  sea 

to  this  place. A  city  of  India,  supposed  by 

Mannert  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem 
jyagttTf  or  Jftighr,,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Cow,  Mannert  does  not  consider  it  to 
have,  been  the  same  with  the  ancient  city  of 
Nyssa,  bat  makes  the  position  of  the  latter 
more  to  the  north.] 

Dioirirsioa  1st,  or  the  elder,  a  tyrant  of 
Sjraouse,  [raised  to  that  high  tank  from  the 
station  of  a  simple  citiaen.  He  was  son-in- 
law  to  Hermocrates,  who,  having  been  ban- 
ished by  an  adverse  party,  attempted  to  re- 
turn by  force  of  arms,  and  was  killed  in  the 
action.  Dionysins  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed, but  be  recovered,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
called. In  time  he  procured  himself  to  be 
nominated  one  of  the  generals,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  raising  a  force  sufiicieat  to  resist  the 
Carthaginians,  he  obtained  a  decree  for  re- 
calling all  the  exiles.  He  was  soon  called  to 
take  the  chief  command.  Hie  first  act  was  to 
double  thes<4diers*  pay,  and,  pretending  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  he  was  allowed  a  body 
guard.  These  he  made  the  instruments  for 
accomplishing  his  ambitious  views,  and  be- 
came tyrant  of  Syracuse  in  the  25th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  404.]  He  vowed  eternal  enmi- 
ty against  Carthage,  and  experienced  various 
soceess  in  his  wars  against  that  republio.  He 
was  ambitions  of  being  thought  a  poet,  and 
his  brother  Theoderus  Was  commissioned  to 
go  to  Olympia,  and  repeit  there  some  verses 
in  his  nanse,  with  other  competitors,  for'thb 
poetical  prizes.  Hb  expectations  were  frus- 
trated, and  hit  pqfl|ry,u1l5«^t5Q^wl  witU 
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grotns  aod  himu.    Ho  wss  not,  however,  ao 
uDtUGoetsfalat  Athens,  where  a  poetical  prize 
was  pablicly  adjudged  to  one  of  his  composi- 
tioDS.    This  victory  gave  him  more  pleasure 
than  all  the  victoriee  he  had  ever  obtained  in 
the  field  of  battle.    His  tyranny  and  cruelty 
at  home  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
his  subjects,  and  he  became  so  suspicious,  that 
he  never  admitted  his  wife  or  children  toi  his 
private  apartments  without  a  previous  ex- 
aroination  of  their  garments.  He  never  trust 
ed  his  head  to  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his 
beard*    [The  cave  which  he  caused  to  be 
constructed  is  well  known.  It  still  exists,  and 
is  a  large  cavern  cut  horizontally  in  a  rock. 
72  feet  high,  27  broad,  and  219  deep.     The 
entrance  resembles  the  shape  of  an  ear,  and 
the  interior  has  somewhat  the  form  of  tl)e  let- 
ter S.    On  the  top  of  the   cave  there  is  a 
groove,  which  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  has  communication  with  a  small  room  at 
the  entrance,  now  inaccessible  by  reason  of 
the  height  and  steepness  of  the  rock.    This 
is  imagined  to  have  been  a  guard-room,  where 
the  tyrant  placed  a  sentinel,  who,  by  hearing 
the  least  whisper  of  the  prisoners  within,  made 
his  report  acOordingly  to  his  master.    Some 
modem  travellers  deny  the  resemblance  to 
the  human  ear,  and  deride  the  idea  of  such  a 
design  in  its  original  formation.    Lord  Sand- 
wich supposes  the  cavern  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  LmUumitB  Syracusana^  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  but  most  other  travellers  agree  that 
the  immense  cavern  which  has  been  convert- 
ed into  a  subterranean  garden,  and  belongs  to 
the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  was  the  Lou- 
tumia  to  which  Cicero  alluded. J  The  artists 
that  had  been  employed  in  making  this  cave 
were  all  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  tyrant, 
for  fear  of  their  revealing  to  what  purposes  a 
work  of  such  uncommon  constrnctioo  was  to 
be  appropriated.    His  impiety  and  sacrilege 
were  as  conepiouons  as  his  suspicions  credu- 
lity. He  took  a  golden  mantle  from  the  statue 
of  Jupiter,  obs^ing  that  the  son  of  Saturn 
had  too  warm  a  covering  for  the  summer, 
and  too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he  placed  one 
of  wool  instead.    He  also  robbed  ^culapius 
of  his  golden  beard,  and  plundered  the  tem- 
ple of  Proserpine.    [In  the  year  366  B.  C. 
a  tragedy  of  his  was  acted,  and  gained  the 
prize.    This  so  elated  the  kine,  that  he  of- 
fered a  solemn  sacrifice,  feasted  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  drank  to  such  excess  as  to  cause 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  38th  year 
of  his  reign.]    Some  suppose  that  the  tyrant 
invented  Uie  eaiapuUa,  an  engine  which  prov 
ed  of  infinite  service  for  the  disohai^^  of 
showers  of  darts  and  stones  in  the  time  of  a 
■iege.  [Dionysius,  in  the  course  of  his  reign, 
invited  over  to  his  court  the  philosopher  Plato, 
at  the  instanoeof  Dion,  who  thought  that  the 
conversation  of  the  philosopher  might  prove 
of  tervioe  to  the  tyrant.    Plato's  discourse, 
however,  only  had  the  efieot  of  irritating  him, 
and  the  phflosopher  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
th(i  itUmd.    Before  he  departed,  however, 
Dionjrtioii  sospecting  his  design,  made  the 
oapfnn  of  the  t^Mel  promise  that  be  would 
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either  put  Plato  to  death,  or  aett  hina  en  the 
passage.  The  latter  was  done,  and  PlsitD  wai 
sold  as  a  slave  in  the  island  of  £gtBSi.  nrf. 
Plato.1  Died.  13, 14,  iic—Juttin.  90,  e.  U 
&c  Xefwph*  BiML  Orme. — C.  JVcp.    TitmL 

'-PltU.ifkihod. •TheseooodofthAt  namt, 

sumagved  the  younger,  was  son  oi  Dioovaiai 
the  tst,  by  Dons.  [He  snoeeeded  hie  lather 
as  f  yrant  of  Sietly,  umI  invited  Plato  to  re- 
visit Sicily.  The  pbiloeopher  eooaentcd  to 
co^e,  being  led  it  is  said  to  this  step,  by  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  Dionyaifis,  that  be 
would  adopt  his  form  of  govemmeat.  Litik, 
however,  resulted  (ram  thie  vieit ;  Dion 
was  in  banishment,  and  Dionytioi  on  ths 
commeRceasent  of  a  war  sent  Plato  back 
to  his  own  country ;  not,  however,  withent  a 
promise  that  Dion  should  be  reetored  ea 
the  return  of  peace.  A  third  invHatiea  ts 
Sicily  was  given  to  Plato  after  this,  the  per- 
ticulars  of  which  the  reader  will  find  de- 
tailed in  the  bic^^phioal  sketch  ftven  of 
that  philosopher,  {vid.  Plato.)  The  treat- 
ment of  Dionysius  towards  Dion  eveataally 
cost  him  his  kingdom,  (etif.  Dion,)  and  he 
was  driven  out  of  Sicily.  He  alterwarda  le- 
ascended  the  throne*  B.  C.  360 ;  but  inin- 
structed  by  past  misfortunes,  and  eutwiig 
anew  on  the  same  ooufie  of  lawless  tyranny, 
he  was  driven  out  by  Timoleon,  and  retired 
to  Corinth,  where  he  kepi  low  oompnny  and 
indulged  in  gross  debauchery.  Some  writers 
assert  that  he  was  obliged  for  a  aMinC«Miioe 
to  open  a  school  i^t  CoriAth,  but  this  is  not 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  and  it  not  entitled  to 
credit  Neither  the  time  nor  theplao*  nC  his 
death  is  known.]  Dionysias,  was  na  ornel 
as  his  father,  but  he  did  not,  like  him,  pesssn 
the  art  of  retaining  his  power.  Thai  ww 
seen  and  remarked  by  the  old  man,  whe, 
when  he  saw  his  son  attempting  to  dobnnch 
the  wives  of  some  of  his  snbf^oCs,  asked  him 
with  the  greatest  indignation,  nhethw  he  had 
ever  hevd  of  his  having  acted  so  bmtal  a 
part  in  his  younger  days  ?  No,  aMwerad  the 
son,  because  you  were  not  the  son  of  a  king. 
Well,  my  son,  replied  tiie  old  man,  nnrer  sh& 
thou  be  the  Cither  of  a  king.  Jnsfssi.  tt,  c 
1,  2,  &c^Diod.  15,  ^c-^ten.  F".  H.  9, 
c  8.— Qutnlti.  8,  c.  6.— C.  J^ep.  m  Dien^ 
Cie,  Tute.  6,  c  2.— An  historien  of  SaH- 
eanuutui^  who  left  his  country  and  rame  to 
reside  at  Rome,  that  he  might  oarelntty  stndy 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  wheeseom- 
positions  treated  of  the  Roman  history.  He 
formed  an  aoquaintanoe  with  all  the  learned 
of  the  a^,  and  derived  mooh  iafotmatsoB 
from  their  company  and  oooversation.  Ailer 
an  unremitted  application,  during  24yea«s.  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  Roman  Antiqnities  ia 
20  books,  of  which  only  the  11  first  are  now 
extant,  nearly  containing  the  aoooont  of  Stt 
years.  TThe  style  of  this  writer  is  fiat  and 
languid,  out  he  is  regarded  as  an  aeounils  his- 
torian, and  judicious  in  his  narrattres.]  Like 
a  faithful  historian,  he  never  mentioned  any 
thing  but  what  was  authentieated,  and  telaly 
disregarded  the  fobuloos  traditions  whkh  fill 
and  disgrace  the  pages  of  both  his  pred<ee»i 
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son  and  loUvwen.  Totha  meriti  of  the  histe- 
rtaD,  Dionyvutt,  as  may  be  leen  in  his  trea- 
tites^  has  idso  added  the  equally  respectable 
charateter  of  the  eloqaent  orator,  the  oritic, 
aod  the  politioiaii.  He  lived  during  the  Ao- 
gostaa  age,  and  came  to  Rome  about  thirty 
years  bSon  the  Chriitian  era.  The  best 
editions  of  hit  works  are  that  of  Oxford,  2 
Tola.  IbL  1704,  and  that  of  Reiake,  6  vols. 

8fo.  Lips.  1774. -A  tyrant  of  Heradea  in 

Fontusy  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
After  the  death  of  the  oonqaeror  and  of 
Peri&ieas,  he  Dttnied  Amestris,  the  niece  of 
king  Dariotf  and  assoned  the  title  of  king. 
He  was  of  each  an  ancommon  oorpnlence 
that  he  never  expoaed  his  person  in  pnblio, 
and  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadors he  always  placed  himself  in  a  chair 
whiefa  was  conveniently  made  to  hide  his  face 
and  persoa  Irom  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
When  he  was  asleep  it  was  impossible  to 
awake  him  without  boring  his  flesh  with 
pinsL  He  died  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 
As  his  reigii  was  remarkable  for  mildness 
and  popularity,  his  death  was  severely  la- 
mented by  hb  subjects.  He  left  two  sons 
and  a  danj^iter,  and  appointed  his  widow 
qy— n»regent— -^  native  of  Chalois,  who 
wraleabookeatitled  wrt^tK,  or,  the  origin  of 

csfscs. ^A  philosopher  of  Heraclea,  disci- 

pie  to  Zono,  He  starved  himself  to  death, 
B.  C.  979,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age.  i>tog. 
.— ^A  writer  in  the  Augustan  age  callm) 
FerwegoUi.  He  wrote  a  very  valuable  geo- 
graphioal  traalae  in  Greek  hexameters,  still 
extant.  [He  follows,  in  general,  the  system  of 
Eratoethenes ;  in  such  a  way,  however,  as  to 
liter  weave  with  it  aU  the  subsequent  improve- 
BfiBts  in  geoigniphioal  seieaoe  down  to  bis 
own  time ;  wt^e,  as  a  poet,  he  occasionally  di 
gi eases  into  the  ragions  of  mythological  fic- 
tion.] The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  is  that 
of  H[enryStephew,4to.  1677,  with  the  scho- 
lia,  [and  that  of  Wells,  Oxon.  1709,  in  Svo.l 

^A  Christian  writer,  A.  D.  492,  called 

.ArcepiSgtia,  [so  termed  because  a  member 
of  the  Areopegns.  He  was  converted  to 
ChfJBtianity  by  St  Paurs  preaching.  (Acts 
17, 84.)  He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first 
bishep  of  Athens  appointed  to  that  office 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  to  have  sufibred 
maftyidoB  under  Domitian.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  of  Antwerp,  2  vols. 
foL  1634^  It  is  now,  however,  the  general 
opininns  of  the  learned  that  these  writings  are 
zporions,  though  they  difier  in  opinion  con- 
cerning the  time  when  they  were  written.] 
— -A  oe^ebratedoritic.  (vid.  Longinns.)— 
A  native  of  Thraoe,  generally  called  the 
Rhodian,  because  he  tived  there.  He  wrote 
MOM  grammatical  treatises  and  commenta- 
^ie^B.  C.64.    Sirab.lA. 

DidFHAnTVS,  a  Gre^  orator  of  Mitylene, 
prsoeptor  to Tib.Graoehns,  Cic.in Brut,-^ 
[AeMebrmted  mathrmatioian  of  Alexandria, 
who  €oarished  at  a  period  which  has  not  been 
precmely  ascertained.  According  to  Abol 
pharaginsfhe  livedunder  the  emperor  J  uli- 
■Of  or  towards  the  year  a06  of  the  Christian 


era.  His  reputation  was  so  great  among  the 
ancients  that  they  ranked  him  with  Pythagoras 
and  Euclid.  From  bis  epitaph  in  the  Antho- 
iogia,  which  furnishes  a  kind  of  arithmetical 
problem,  the  following  particulars  of  his  life 
have  been  collected,  viz.  that  he  was  married 
when  33  years  old,  and  bad  a  son  6  years  af- 
ter ;  that  his  son  died  at  the  age  of  42,  and  that 
bis  father  did  not  snrv  i  ve  him  above  four  years; 
whence  it  appears  that  Diophantus  was  84 
years  old  when  he  died.  The  problem  amounts 
to  this,  via.  to  find  a  number  such  that  its  6tb, 
12th,  apd  7th  parts,  with  6,  its  half  and  4, 
amount  to  the  whole  number  ;  which  is  evi- 
dently 84.  Diophantus  introduced  the  use  of 
various  symbols  into  the  science  of  Algebra; 
but  his  more  important  service  is  the  method 
of  applying  the  algebraic  analysis  to  indeter- 
minate problems.  He  wrote  13  books  of 
arithmetic  or  algebra,  of  which  only  6  re- 
main. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Bachet,  re- 
published with  additional  notes  of  M»  dt  Ftr- 
ifiol,  by  the  son  of  the  latter,  at  Toulouse, 
1670, 10  folio.] 

Dioep6Li8,  [a  town  of  Armenia  Minor, 
previously  called  Cabira.  Pompey  gave  it  the 
name  of  Diospolis.  It  was  afterwards  called 
SebastCfin  honour  of  Augustus.] 

DioRTOTus,  a  place  of  Acarnania,  where 
a  canal  was  cut  (J^«,  e^uo-rt*)  to  make  Leuca- 
dia  an  island.    \yid.  Leucadia.]  Plin.  4,c.  1. 

DiOBCORlOES,  a  native  of  [Aoazarbns  in] 
Cilicia,  who  li  ved,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  age 
of  Nero.  He  was  originally  a  soldier,  but 
afterwards  applied  himself  to  study,  and 
wrote  a  book  upon  medicinal  herbs,  of  which 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Saracenus,  fol.  Fran- 
cof.  1698.  [His  knowledge  of  plants  has  been 
reckoned  superior  to  that  of  any  other  an- 
cient writer ;  but  Theophrastus  must  always 
be  excepted  as  by  far  the  more  philosophi- 
cal botanist,  and  one  by  whose  ioformation 
Dioscorides  profited,  as  Pliny  subsequently 
did  from  them  both.] 

Dm>8€OiUdi8  uisui^,an  island  situate  at 
the  entrance  of  the  .\rabic  Guli^  and  now 
called  Socoiora.  [The  aloes  here  produced 
are  held  in  more  estimation  than  those  of  Ha- 
dramaiit  If  we  believe  the  Arabian  writers, 
Alexander  settled  here  a  colony  of  lonnanioo, 
that  is  te  say,  of  Greeks.  Becoming  christians, 
they  remained  such,  according  to  Marco  Polo, 
at  the  dose  of  the  i3th  century.] 

Dioscuri,  or  sons  o/Jiupi/er,  a  name  given 
to  Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  fevtivals 
in  their  honour,  called  Dioseuria^  celebrated 
by  the  people  of  Corcyra,  and  chiefly  by  the 
Lacedsmonians,  They  were  observed  with 
much  jovial  festivity.  The  people  made  a 
free  use  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted 
themselves  with  sports,  of  which  wrestling- 
matches  always  made  a  part. 

DioficynlAS,  [a  maritime  town  of  Colchis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Charus.  It 
nf  as  afterwards  called  Sebastopolis,  and  was 
m  the  earliest  ages  the  port  most  frequented  in 
Colchis  by  distant  as  well  as  neighbouring  na- 
tions, speaking difierent  languages;  a  circum- 
stance which   still    distinguishes  hkuriaht 
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whose  name  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  aaoiest 
one.  Arrian  makes  it  to  have  been  eatablish- 
ed  by  a  colony  of  Milesians.  Pomponiiis  Me- 
la, however,  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Cas 
tor  and  Pollux,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Col- 
chis, alon^  with  Jasoo,  in  the  Ar^nautic  ex- 
pedition.]    Plin.  6,  c.  S8. 

D108P6LIS   {Magna^  a    famous    city    of 

Egypt,     vid.  Thcbae. Partfa^  a  city  of 

Egypt,  west  of  Tentyra,  and  on  the  weitem 

side  of  the  Nile. A  town  of  Asia  Minor  in 

Bithyuia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  north 

east  of  Prusa. 'A  city  of  Palestine,  called 

also  Lydda*  and  now  Lod.  It  was  situate  in 
an  extensive  plain,  and  is  placed  by  the  itine- 
rary  of  Antonine  32  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
and  36  miles  from  Caesarea.  It  lay  east  of 
Joppa .  This  town  suffered  much  daripg  the 
civil  wars  of  the  second  triumvirate.  Cassius 
exposed  the  inhabitants  to  public  sale,  but 
Antony  afterwards  restored  them  to  their 
country.] 

DiP^MS,  a  name  given  to  Lemnos,  as  hav- 
ing two  cities,  Hephsestia  and  Myrina. 

DlPSAS,  (antis,)  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing 
from  mount  Taurus.  Luean.  8,  v.  255. 
[A  species  of  serpent,  whose  bite  is  said  to 
produce  a  most  excessive  thirst,  and  oonae- 
quently  to  prove  mortal.  Hence  the  Greeks 
called  it  A4<tr,  or,  ihinty.  In  Latin  it  is  called 
it/u/o,  a  pail.  Moses  speaks  of  it  in  Deui-  8, 
15.  Ttie  Hebrew  name  is  Ifftmoon,  answer- 
ing to  the  Greek  in  meaning.] 

DiRiB,  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Noz, 
who  persecuted  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Furies,  and  some  suppose 
that  they  are  called  Furies  in  hell,  Harpies  on 
earth,  and  Dirse  in  heaven.  They  were  re- 
presented as  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupi- 
ter, in  an  attitude  which  expressed  their  ea 
gemess  to  receive  his  orders,  and  the  power 
of  tormenting  the  guilty  on  earth  with  the 
most  excruciating  punishments.  Virg,  JBSn. 
4^  V.  473,1.  8,  v.  701. 

[DiR^s,  called  also  Dire  and  Z>tr8,  neiwtbe 
straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb,  The  Greek  name  ex- 
presses a  passage  straitened  in  the  manner  of  a 
throat ;  the  mc^era  appellation  is  Aralno,  and 
means  ''  ^e  port  of  mourning,  or  affliction,^ 
from  apprehensions  of  the  risk  of  venturing 
beyond,  into  the  expanse  of  a  vast  ocean.] 

DiRCE,  a  woman  whom  Lycus,  king  of 
Thebes,  married  after  he  had  divoreed  An- 
tiope.  When  Antiope  became  pregnant  by 
Jupiter,  Dirce  suspected  her  husband  of  infi- 
delity to  her  bed,  and  imprisoned  Antiope, 
whom  8b«  tormented  with  the  greatest  cruel- 
ty. Antiope  escaped  from  her  confinement, 
and  brought  forth  Amphion  and  Zethus  00 
mount  Cithsron,  When  these  children  were 
informed  of  the  cruelties  to  which  their  mo- 
ther had  been  exposed,  they  besieged  Thebes, 
put  Lycus  to  death,  and  tied  the  omel  Diroe 
to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
over  rocks  and  precipices^  and  exposed  her 
to  the  most  poignant  pains,  tin  the  gods,  pity- 
ing her  fate,  changed  her  into  a  fountain,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  [The  fountain 
r>irce  is  said  by  Pansanias  to  hare  emptied 
«0 
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into  the  Ismenus.  Near  it  Pinter  kid  hi 
house.]  According  to  seme  accooat^  i» 
dope  was  mother  of  Amphion.  %md  Xi^km, 
befoi^  she  was  confined  and  ezpoaed  la  te 
tyranny  of  Dirce.  vid.  Anapbioa^  Aatii^ 
Propert.  3,  el.  15,  v.  37.— Pati*.  9,  •►  i^- 
^lUm.  K  H.  12,  c.  57— I^wwn,  3>  v.  Hi, 
1. 4,  V.  550. 

DiRPHTA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  tnmlHh 
pAyo,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  wherftthapd* 
dess  had  a  temple. 

Di9,  a  god  of  the  Gauls,  the  sttoie  atfU| 
the  god  of  hell.  The  inhabitantn  mi  G#hI«V 
posed  themselves  descended  frocn  that  4*9 
[Csesar  states  that  the  Gaals  beUevedlkHI 
selves  descended  from  fothar  ]>ia,  (Ctat^ 
I'he  fact  most  probably  was  thia»  tkit  Ai 
Gauls  told  Csesar  ihey  were  sprung  fimti 
earthy  an  expression  whieb  he,  adbp^vgilM 
the  Roman  form  of  speech,  rendata  if  *« 
words  a  poire  Diie.]  Com.  BeiL  O. «.— * 
rW.  4,  Hiti.  c.  34. 

D18CORDIA,  a  malevotant  deity, 
of  Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  ihm  i 
Death.  She  was  driven  from  iiasvea  l|P  Ah 
piter,  because  she  sowed  diasnnBiowi  tfM^ 
the  gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  eootiBaal^s^ 
rels.  When  the  nuptiala  of  PftUw  mi 
Thetis  were  celebrated,  the  giacU|esi«f4r^ 
cord  was  not  invited,  and  thiasininina  mttftA 


so  irritated  her,  that  she  threw 
the  midst  of  the  anembly  ofthagMlewilhtti 
inscription  of  deiur  ptithrimu  Tbm  apfU 
was  the  eaaseof  the  ruin  of  'bo^Tt  mAwi'mF' 
finite  misfortnnes  to  the  Greeks.  t«HC»Clirii.> 
She  is  represented  with  a  pale  ghMlikj  Im)^ 
her  garment  is  torn,  bar  eyes 
fire^  and  in  her  bosem  she  bei 
concealed.  Her  head  ie  goMtaily 
withserpebts,  and  she  it  attended  ki,  ..„ 
She  is  sup^MMedto  betheeanaaof  attHH^ 
sentionf/  mnrders,  wars,  and  q^am  ^'^ 
arise  apon  earth,  pubMe  at  wiaU 
Vtrg.  Mn,  8,  v.  70*.— flesierf.  "" 
Petromue, 

DiTHTRAMBVS,  a  aufaame  of 
whence  the  faynnu  song  in  his 
called  dithyramlrics.  L^^ 
is  what  diftingalikea  tkit  kind  of 
said  t^  have  been  invented  by 
a  Thbban.  Pindar,  however,  aftA 
liast,  seem  to  aonsider  tbie  ipeoi— 
as  so  very  anoient  that  its  origiMtl 
cannot  be  aeoertained.  Herodotae 
it  to  Anon.  Cl«nens  of  Alexawlra  Mfrtv 
the  inventor  to  have  bees  ona  hmmmwij^ 
sus  of  Hermtene.  The 
name  of  dithyrambies  to  tiioae 
none  of  the  common  mles  or  ■ 
observed  ;  maoh  like  thorn  ealMl  fe|F  ^ 
French,  fMre  Ukrv^  by  tka  haXtum^mni 
tciolH,  The  measoraof  tka  Ore  A  dillijN>M' 
bics  was  very  bold  and  trragnlar«lb»ptiiMDt 
only  coined  new  word*  for  tka  pnrpaM^kat 
assumed  a  great  lioensa  m  the  isaa  «f  w* 
pounds.  The  words  iitptCct^  %ftm,p^Cm%md 
/id^*^C«c,  seem  to  bo  related  tooiie  aiiiikr. 
Perhaps  they  are  oerrvptios  of  Sattiocit 
temt,  for  the  worship  of  Baechtta  was  afl- 
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qa«slioBAMy  of  Indkn  origitt.  Ailci^AfiCsc 
was  «D  wmiiBt.  titk  of  that  deity,  as  n^ieir 
WM  of  ApoUo;  and  both  tenatirere  after- 
vard*  applied  to  foagt  inhooovr  of  their  res- 
pective poeMMen.  ft  if  very  resMurkable 
tbei  the  Hiadoot  apfly  the  term  Trimmpo  to 
Begheia,  who  almoit  ezactlj  coincides  with 
the  Gceciaa  Bacchus,  as  the  Greeks  did  the 
termi^lxftCH  to  the  latter  deity.  The  corn- 
moo  derivatioa  of  ^i^«t^o€  from  I^iBv^t  i» 
errooeotus  ka  the  fir»t  arable  of  the  latter 
word  is  ■QiiMnaly  short.] 

Din,  a  oame  ehiefly  appropriated  to  those 
who  were  aiade  gods  after  death,  such  as  he- 
roes, and  warriors. 

DivfTiAciis,  {a  ooUenan  of  the  .£ilai 
vfae  had  great  infloenga  with  Ciesar  in  ooBse- 
qneace  ef  his  steady  attaehment  to  the  Ro- 
mens.]  Cie,\,deDw* 
Dtni,  [terf.  DioiL] 
DtTODUAVM,  [the  capital  of  the  Medio- 
matrici,  a  peofie  of  Be^fic  Gaol,  who  were 
Isctted  aloBg  the  MoMUa  or  Motelk,  lU 
Dsae  was  efterwmrds  changed  to  that  of  thr 
people  iM(,atid  it  now  Jtftla.] 

I>do6»A,  [a  lamoiifcity  oi  Ephrns,  placed 
by  tOMe  writers  in  Theeprotia,  and  by  other* 
io  Moloms ;  but  Strabo  reooiicilee  these  dis- 
cgtdMtopBJomJbyinfemdngqithat  andently 
it  belooged  to  Theeprotia,  and  afterwards  to 
MoUms,  ibritttaodottthaeonfinet  of  these 
twopromooi.  ft  was  eitnate  near  the  sources 
oftheAeh»oo«]   There  was  in  its  neighboar- 
bood,«poBa  sanllhill  ealled  Tonaros,  a  ce- 
lAbnAed  oraole  of  iapiter.    The  town  and 
tsmpleof  the  god  w«re  first  boilt  by  Deoca- 
licn  eftw  the  aairerMl  ddnge.      It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  meei  aooent  oracle  of  all 
Grsetiy  end,  eaordiny  to  the  traditions  of  the 
^Syytitos  nentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  was 
^Madedbyadove.    Twoblaek  dovee,ashe 
r«h4«,  took  their  flight  from  the  city  of 
TMn  in  Egypt,  one  ef  which  flew  to  the 
t"ttple  ef  Jitter  Anunon,  and  the  other  to 
I^otei,  where  with  a  haman  voice  they  ac- 
*P»>B(t*dlhe  inhabitants  of  the  country  that 
Jupiter  Ittd  oentopmted  the  ground,  which  in 
fotsM  would  give  orades.    The  extensive 
gfove  wfatofaflurroonded  Jupiter's  temple  was 
*>dowd  with  the  gilt  ef  prophecy,  and  ora- 
d«  wtra  frequently  delivered  by  the  sacred 
««b,  aadthedevM  whieh inhabited  the  place. 
"I^  iikbtious^raditioo  of  the  oracular  power 
of  the  dovesis  explained  by  Herodotus,  who 
^^^>*<rfM  thtt  some  Phmniciens  earned  away 
^«  print isiss  firom  Bgypt,  one  of  which 
v«Dtto  ix  her  retideoce  at  Oodona,  where 
^Qtiole  was  estaMiehed.    It  may  further 
^^«bserved,that  the  iable  might  have  been 
^"^loded  uponthe  double  meaning  of  the  word 
'A<M«,  which  signiflee  deees  in  meet  parts  of 
^esee,  while  in  the  dialeol  ef  the  Epirott 
It  ioiplies  oW  iMmen.     [The  truth  appears  to 
■^  MpeTer,that  the  oraoU  was  of  Pelasgic, 
^  Egyptian,  origin.    The  story  about  the 
<^ss  Derely  aUudes  to  the  early  mode  of 
S*^  orades  b^  meane  of  tame  doves,  from 
**Qik  treov]    lu  ancient  timet  the  oracle? 
^^dfltverod  by  thamurmnrinir  o^  a  neigh- 


bouring fountain,  but  the  custom  was  after- 
wards changed.  Large  kettles  were  suspend- 
ed in  the  air  near  a  brazen  statue,  which 
held  a  lash  in  its  hand.  When  the  wind  blew 
strong  the  statue  was  agitated  and  struck 
against  one  of  the  kettles,  which  communicat- 
ed the  motion  to  all  the  rest,  and  raised  that 
clattering  and  discordant  din  which  continued 
for  awhile,  and  from  which  the  artifice  of  the 
priests  drew  their  predictions.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  noise  was  occasioned  by  the 
shaking  of  the  leaves  and  boughs  of  an  old  oak, 
which  the  superstition  of  the  people  frequent- 
ly consulted,  and  from  which  they  pretended 
to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be  observed  with 
more  probability  that  the  oracles  we«e  deli- 
vered by  the  priests,  who,  by  artfully  con- 
cealing themselves  behind  the  oaks,  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  superstitions  multitude  to  be- 
lieve that  the  trees  were  endowed  with  the 
power  of  prophecy.  As  the  ship  Ai-go  was 
built  with  some  of  the  oaks  of  the  forest  of 
Dodona,  there  were  some  beams  which  gave 
oracles  to  the  Argonauts,  and  warned  them 
against  the  approach  of  calamity.  [Within  the 
forest  ot  Dodona  there  was  a  famous  foun- 
tain, the  peculiar  properties  of  whose  waters 
are  mentioned  below,  in  the  article  Dodone.] 
The  oracles  of  Dodona  were  originally  deli- 
vered by  men,  but  afterwards  by  women, 
(rtd.  Dodonides.)  P/tn.  2,  c.  103.— Herodof. 
2,  e.  ST.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Homer.  Od,  14,  /I. 
^Paxu.  7,  c.  21 .— «ra*.l7.— Pliif.  in  Pyrrh. 
-^pollod,  1,  c.  9.— Lwon.  6,  v.  427.— Grid. 
Trui.  4,  el.  8,  v.  23. 

DdooNjKUS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  from  Do- 
dona. 

DonoNc,  a  fountain  in  the  forest  of  Dodo- 
na. [Ancient  naturalists  state  that  it  had  a 
property  of  rekindling  torches,  kc,  when  new- 
ly extingubhed  ;  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
done  by  means  of  some  sulphureous  fumes  ex- 
baling  from  it,  as  we  still  find  to  be  the  case 
with  a  fountain  iu  France,  called  the  burning 
fountain.  It  is  also  said  to  have  extinguished 
torches,  in  which  respect  its  powers  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  miraculous,  since 
plunging  them  into  a  place  where  the  sulphur 
was  dense,  or  into  the  water,  would  produce 
that  effect.] 

DoooNlDfig,  the  priestesses  who  gave  ora- 
cles in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  Ac- 
cording to  Eome  traditions  the  temple  was  ori- 
ginally inhabited  by  seven  daughters  of  Atlas, 
who  nursed  Bacchus.  Their  names  were  Am- 
brosfa,  Eudora,  Pasithoe,  Pytho,  Plexaure, 
Coronis,  Tythe  or  Tyche.  In  the  latter  ages 
the  oracles  were  always  delivered  by  three 
okl  women,  which  custom  was  first  establish- 
ed when  Jupiter  enjoyed  the  company  of 
Dione,  whom  he  permitted  to  receive  divine 
honours  in  his  temple  at  Dodona.  The  Boeo- 
tians were  the  only  people  of  Greece  who  re- 
ceived their  oracles  at  Dodona  from  men,  for 
reasons  which  Sirabo  1. 9,  fully  explains. 

DoLABXLLA  P.  Conv.  a  Roman  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Cicero.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  J. 
C8Bsar,whomhe  *sf^^mB«»J?M^4jlt^'*"***"' 
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battles  at  Phanalia,  Thapsuiaod  Munda.  He 
was  made  consul  by  his  patron,  though  M. 
Antony  his  colleag;ue  opposed  it.  A  ter  the 
death  of  J.Cssar,  he  received  the  government 
of  Syria  aa  his  province.  Cassius  opposed  hi» 
views, and  Dolabella,  for  violence, and  for  the 
assassmatioQ  of  Trebonius,  one  of  Cefar\s 
murderers,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  re 
public  of  Rome.  He  was  besieged  by  Cas- 
sius in  Laodicca,  and  when  he  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  he  killed  himself  in  the  27th  year  of 
bis  age.  He  was  of  a  small  stature,  which 
gave  occasion  to  his  father-in-law  to  ask  him 
once  when  he  entered  his  house,  who  had 

tied  him  so  cleverly  to  his  sword. Another, 

who  conquered  the  Gauls,  Etrurians,  andBoii 

at  the  lake  Vadimonis,  B.  C.  283. The 

family  of  the  Dolabells  distinguished  them 
selves  at  Rome,  and  one  of  them,  L.  Corn, 
conquered  Lusitania,  B.  C.  99. 

[DoLlCHA,  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  thedis- 

trict  Pelasgiotis. A  town  of  Syria,  situate 

in  the  district  Euphratensis,  and  north-west 
of  Zeugma.  The  ancient  name  is  preserved 
in  that  of  Dolue^  a  castle  on  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which,  detached  from  Amanus.  are  pro- 
longed towards  the  Euphrates.] 

DoLON,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Eumedes,  famous 
for  his  swiftness.  Being  sent  bj  Hector  to 
spy  the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seiz- 
ed by  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  re- 
vealed the  situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions 
of  his  countrymen,  with  the  hopes  of  escaping 
with  his  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Dio- 
medes as  a  traitor.     Homer.  IL  10,  v.  314. — 

I^LdPES,  [a  people  of  Thessaly,  situate 
to  the  south  of  the  districts  Thessaliotis  and 
Aperantia,  and  amid  the  range  of  Mount  Pin 
dus.  They  are  supposed  to  have  formed  one 
of  the  twelve  nations  or  districts  which  sent 
deputies  to  the  eounoil  of  the  Amphyctions, 
These  people  possessed  the  isle  of  Scyrof, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  a  body  of  cor- 
sairs who  infested  the  iEgean  Sea.  When 
Cimon  took  possession  of  their  island  he  ex- 
pelled them  from  it.  Their  country  was 
named  Dolopia.]  Firg,  Mn.  2,  v.  7. — Flacc. 
2,  V.  10— Lie.  36,  c.  33.— «ra6.9.— P/u/.  m 
Cimon. 

DoMiDUCus,  a  god  who  presided  over 
marriage.  Juno  also  was  called  Domiduca^ 
from  the  power  she  was  supposed  to  have  in 
marriages. 

DoBflTXA  LBK  dt  Rtligtont^  was  enacted 
by  Domitins  Aheoobarbus,  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  650.  It  transferred  the  right  of  electing 
priests  from  the  college  to  the  people.  [The 
Pontifex  Maximns  and  Curio  Maxim  us  were, 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  always  chos- 
en by  the  people.] 

DoHiTiANUs,  Titus  Flavins,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, [the  second  son  of  Veapasian,  and 
horn  at  Rome  A.  D.  61 .  Vespasian,  well  aware 
of  his  natural  disposition,  reposed  no  con- 
fidence in  him  during  his  whole  reign. 
Domitian,  however,  accompanied  his  father 
and  brother  Titos  in  their  triumph  at  the 
close  of  the  Jewish  war.  Upoa  the  death  of 
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Vespasian  be  endeavoured  to  foment  trovMes 
in  the  empire,  and  share  the  tnoeevioo  writh 
Titus.  The  latter,  however,  generously  for- 
gave him,  treated  him  with  great  kindn—, 
and  made  him  bis  colleague  in  the  comnWiip, 
always  declaring  tohiin  that  he  intended  hitn 
for  his  successor.  Domitian  is  aooiiBed  of 
hastening  the  death  of  Titus  by  poiioo,  a 
charge,  however,  not  warranted  by  thneirci— 
stances  of  Titus'^  death,  atd.  Titos.]  Tlw 
beginning  of  his  reign  promised  tranqniiltty 
to  the  people,  but  their  expeotatioiis  wen 
soon  frustrated.  Domitian  became  orael,  aad 
gave  way  to  incestuoas  and  unnatnml  indnl* 
gences.  He  commanded  himself  to  be  called 
God  and  Lord  in  all  the  papers  which  were 
presented  to  him.  He  pnec^the  greeteii 
part  of  the  day  in  catehini;:  flies  and  kitting 
them  with  a  bodkin,  so  that  U  was  witti^  &»<- 
swered  by  Vibius  to  a  person  who  asked  ham, 
who  was  with  the  emperor,  nobody,  not  ev«a 
fly.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Doav- 


tian  became  suspicious,  and  hisanzietiet  \ 
increased  by  the  predictions  of  astroteyiii 
but  still  more  poignantly  by  the  itin^iei  Wf 
morse.  He  was  so  distrtutful,  even  wImb 
alone,  that  round  the  terrace,  where  he  «■•> 
ally  walked,he  built  a  wall  with  ihmki^ftette, 
that  firom  thence  he  might  perceive  aa  ia  e 
looking-glass  whether  any  body  followed  his. 
All  these  preoautionawere  unavailinf  ,  he  Tf/^ 
rished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  the  ISth^of 
September  A.  D.  96,  in  the  4»h  year  of  hia 
age,  and  the  16th  of  his  reign.  After  Iub 
death  he  was  publicly  deprived  hythiwnnte 
of  all  the  honours  which  had  been  pcofncikf 
heaped  upon  him«and  even  his  body  vie  kit 
in  the  open  air  without  the  honours  of  aiue- 
ral.  This  disgrace  might  proceed  from  the 
resentment  of  the  senators,  whom  be  h«A 
exposed  to  terror  as  well  as  to  ridsaiile. 
onoe  assembled  that  angast  body  tol 
in  what  vessel  a  turbot  might  be  moat  < 
niently  dressed.  At  another  tiae  Vtwf^m^ 
cei ved  a  formal  invitation  to  a  foait,  end  friwt 
they  arrived  at  the  palace,  they  were  iafei^ 
ducedintoa  large  gloomy  heU  hiint«ii^ 
black,  and  lighted  with  a  few  gUouned^t*^ 
pers  In  the  middle  were  placed  a  nnkiir 
of  coffins,  on  each  of  which  was  inscdMklto 
name  of  some  one  of  the  invited  senaioH.  ^-fta 
a  sudden  a  number  of  men  burst  into  the^MMlii. 
clothed  in  black,  with  drawn  awords  and  AM^ 
ing  torches,  and  after  they  had  for  aoae  4iM 
terrified  the  guests*  they  ptermitted  iSMmM 
retire.  [Domitian's  reign  was  MKtoA 
among  other  excesses  by  a  peraeontionefftlin 
Christians.  Confounding  Christiani^  «Mi 
Judaism,  and  feigning  some  dahinetiea  Jm, 
the  tributes  due  by  his  exaetiotts  to  fhe^iw* 
penal  treasury,  he  commenced  at 
secotion.  Another  reason  is  sal 
been  his  fear  that  some  of  the  | 
David  remained,  and  that  at  one  j 
other,  they  would  excite  the  Jew^ 
did  not  distinguish  from  the  ChrisHnnii  ^ 
break  out  into  rebellion.  This  peoeeatt«i 
took  place  A.  D.  96,  end  eontinned  tai  Ite 
emperor's    di^J^.^^^SoDW  Jgipe  teid  tfcnt 
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at  UiWti»«  St.  Jofan  was  thrown  ioto  a  caul- 
droaof  boiUof  oil.}  StuLinviid. — Butrvp.  7. 
D0MIT1O8  DoKtTiivvs,  a  general  of  Dio- 
oWtiaft  in  Egypt.  He  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  288,  and  sup 
ported  Che  dignity  of  emperor  for  about  two 
years.    He  died  a  vifilent  death.— —Lucius. 

vid,  ifioobarbns Afer,  an  orator,  ^v  ho  was 

preeeptor  to  Quintilian.  He  disgraced  his 
talents  by  his  adulation,  and  by  practising 
the  arts  of  an  iolbrMer  under  Tiberius  and 
bis  sQooeseors.  He  was  made  a  consul  by 
Nero,  and  died  A.  D.  59. 

£jLnJ8  DovATVS,  [a  grammarian  who 
flMiriabed  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  and 
was  one  of  the  preeeptors  of  St.  Jerome.  H 
wasaoommentator  on  the  works  of  Virgil  and 
Terence,  and  the  author  of  wmB  grammati 
eal  pieces  which  are  still  remaining  ]~— A 
Insbop  of  Nomidia,  a  promoter  of  the  Dona- 
tists.    A.D.3I1. 

DovYSA,  [an  island  of  the  Icarian  Sea,  one 
of  the  Sporades.  It  lay  south-east  of  Icaria, 
lad  east  of  Patmos.  The  marble  obtained 
(rom  this  island  was  green.  Virgil  and  .Vlela 
otiA  it  Dionysa,  others  Dionusa.  It  is  now 
Bofsufsa.]     Virg,  ^n.  6,  v.  125. 

Dd&X8*  the  inhabitanu  of  Doris,  vid.  Doris. 
[DoaiA«,  a  riTer  of  India  extra  Gangem. 
Maaoert  makes  it  to  correspond  with  the 
small  rirer  Pegu,  Others,  however,  are  in 
fiiToar  of  the  irodem  Zampm^  the  mouth  of 
which  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Ton^titn.] 

Do&ioif  t  a  town  of  Thrace,  where  Tha- 
myrie  the  musician  challenged  the  Muses  to 
a  Inml  of  skUl.  Stai.  Hub,  4,  ▼.  182.— Pro- 
peri.  %  el.  22,  ▼.  19.— Lueoit.  6,  t.  352. 

DdRis,  [a  country  of  Greece,  situate  to  the 
sooth  of  I'hesialyand  separated  from  it  l^ 
the  raoga  of  Bfount  OeU.  On  the  south  it 
had  the  Locri  Ozole.  On  the  east  it  was 
parted  from  the  Loeri  Epicnemidii  by  the 
Pfadoti  a  branch  of  the  Cephissus,  and  on 
the  west  freui  iEtolia  by  a  part  of  the  chaio 
oC  Oeta.  Its  territory  was  of  small  size,  ex- 
icivimg  only  about  40  miles  in  length.  The 
ooaoCry,  though  mountainous,  had  still  seve- 
ral beautiful  plains,  and  was  very  fruitful.  It 
wae  called  Doris,  and  the  people  Dores,  from 
Doros,  the  son  of  Hellen,  and  grandson  ot 
Deucalion,  who  is  said  to  have  peopled  or 
otaqoered  it,  at  least  that  part  which  lay  be- 
twaeo  the  ranges  of  Oeta  and  Pindus.  It 
was  also  called  Tetr^poHt  from  its  four  cities, 
▼is.  Pindus,  Erineas,Cytineum,  and  Boisum. 
Tka  Dorians  were  a  stout  and  warlike  race, 
aad  formed  a  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Hel< 
leoes.  Under  Deucalion,  the  Hellenes  inha 
faitad  the  territory  of  Phthiotis ;  under  Doras 
tbay  first  inhabited  the  territory  of  Histtseotis. 
Tbey  were  driven  thence  by  the  Cadmeans, 
aaeording  to  Herodotus,  but  more  probably 
by  the  P^asgi,  and  moving  south,  finally  set- 
tled in  Doris.  From  this,  as  a  central  point, 
aaaigrated  the  various  Doric  colonies,  one  of 
wliioh  settled  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  After 
tlM  Trcjao  war,  the  Dorians  founded  Me- 
ipura,  on  the  confines  of  Attica,  A.  C.  1131 
Otbtrs   nugrated  to  the    shores   of    Aoi 


Minor,  and  established  the  famous  coluoy 
of  Doris,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
Caria.  In  process  of  time  another  stream 
ol  emignitioD  directed  its  course  towards 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  vid,  Graecia 
viagna.  But  the  country  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  seat  of  their  pow- 
er was  the  Peloponuesus,  ol  which  they  took 
possession  under  the  conduct  of  the  Heracli- 
d»,  about  80  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 
The  Heraclide  divided  among  themselves 
ihe  territories  of  the  Peloponnesus,  reserving 
some  few  towns  to  the  loniaus  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Achaia.] [A  colony  ol  the  Dorians 

m  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Carta.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Dorians  in  Asia,  they  form- 
ed themselves  into  six  independent  states 
or  small  republics,  which  were  confined  with- 
m  the  bounds  of  as  many  cities.  These  were 
Lindus,  Jttlyssns,  Camirus,  Cos,  Cnidus,  and 
Halicamassus.  Other  cities  in  the  tract, 
called  from  them  Doris,  belonged  to  their 
confederacy .  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  six 
alone,  as  true  and  genuine  Dorians,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  temple  at  Triope,  where 
they  exhibited  solemn  games  m  honour  of 
Apollo  Triupius.  The  prizes  were  tnpo<ls  of 
brass,  which  the  victors  were  obliged  to  con- 
secrate to  Apollo,  and  leave  in  the  temple. 
When  Ag.isicles  of  Halicamassus  won  the 
prize,  he  transgressed  this  custom,  and  carried 
the  tripod  to  his  own  house,  on  which  account 
the  city  of  Halicaroussus  was  ever  afterwards 
excluded  frum  the  Dorian  confederacy.  The 
Dorians  were  from  that  time  known  by  the 
name  of  the  five  cities  or  Penlapolit^  and  no 

longer  by  that  of  Hexapolu.] A  goddess 

of  the  sea,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tetby? . 
She  married  her  brother  Nereus,  by  whom 
she  had  50  daughters  called  Nereides.  Her 
name  is  often  used  to  express  the  sea  itself. 
Propert.  1 ,  el.  17,  v.  25.— rtrg.  Eel.  10.— He- 
nod.  Theog.  240. 

D0RISCV8,  a  plain  of  Thrace  near  the  sea, 
and  mouth  ol  the  Hebrus,  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  was  a  royal  fortress.  Here 
Xerxes  reviewed  bis  army.  [The  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  number  uf  the  forces  was 
this.  They  drew  up  in  one  place  a  body  of 
10,000  men ;  making  these  stand  together  as 
compactly  as  possible,  they  drew  a  circle 
around  them.  Dismissing  these,  they  enclos- 
ed the  circle  with  a  wall  breast  high ;  into 
this  they  introduced  the  army  by  bodies  of 
10,000  men  each  time,    vid,  Xerxes.] 

DoRso,  0.  Fabius,  a  Roman,  who,  when 
Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gauls,  is- 
sued from  the  capitol,  which  was  then  be- 
sieged, to  go  and  offer  a  sacrifice  which  was 
to  be  offered  on  Mount  Quirinalis.  He  dress- 
ed himself  in  sacerdotal  robes,  and  carrying 
00  his  shoulders  the  statues  of  his  country 
gods,  passed  through  the  guards  of  the  enemy 
without  betraying  the  least  signs  of  fear. 
When  he  had  finished  his  sacrifi(^,he  return- 
ed to  the  capitol  unmolested  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  astonished  at  his  boldness,  and  did 
not  obstruct  his  passage  or  molest  his  sacri- 
fice,   litres,  c,  46.  ^ 
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DoRirs,  a  son  of  Helleo.     [vid.  Doris.] 

DdRYLiBUiK  and  Dortlaus,  [a  city  of 
Pbry^a,  now  Etki  Skehr^  at  the  janction  of 
the  Bath/sand  Thymbris,  two  braocbes  of 
the  Saiig:arius,  aad  on  the  confines  of  Bithy- 
nia.    Plin.  5,  c  2».— Cir.  Flaee,  17.]  ' 

DosoFr,  a  surname  of  Antisonus,  because 
he  promised  and  never  ^ovtf ;  [imo'mf  in  Greek, 
i.  e.  about  to  give, 

Draco,  a  celebrated  lawgirer  of  Athens 
[who  succeeded  Triptolemus  as  le^slator,  B 
C.  623.]  When  he  exerciied  the  office  of 
archon,  he  made  a  code  of  laws  for  the  use  of 
the  citizens,  which,  on  account  of  their  seTeri- 
ty,  were  said  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood. 
By  them,  idleness  was  punished  with  as 
much  severity  as  murder,  and  death  was  de- 
nounced against  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
Such  a  code  of  rigorous  laws  gave  occasion 
to  a  certain  Athenian  to  ask  of  the  legislator 
why  he  was  so  severe  in  his  punishments,  and 
Draco  gave  for  answer,  that  as  the  smallest 
transgression  had  appeared  to  him  deserving 
of  death,  he  could  not  find  any  punishment 
more  rigorous  for  more  atrocioas  crimes. 
These  laws  were  at  first  enforced,  but  they 
were  oflen  neglected  on  account  of  their 
extreme  severity,  and  So? on  totally  abolish- 
ed them,  except  that  one  which  punished 
murder  with  death.  [The  Athenians  could 
not  endure  the  rigour  of  his  laws,  and  the 
legislator  himself  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  the  island  of  JEgina.  Here  he  was  actu 
ally  sufibcated  in  the  theatre,  beneath  the 
number  of  cloaks  and  garments  whieh  the 
people  of  the  island,  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  expressing  approbation  among  the 
Greeks,  showered  upon  him.   fie  was  buried 

in  the  theatre.]    Plut.  in  Sol, A  man 

who  instructed  rlato  in  music  Id.  de  Mutie 

DRAifC£S,  a  friend  of  Latinos.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  poet  wished  to  delioeatr 
the  character  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
under  this  name.]     Virg,  ^n.  11,  v.  1S3. 

[Drancje,  vief.  Zaran^se^i.] 

Dravus,  [a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in 
the  Norican  Alps.  It  traverses  the  southern 
parts  of  Nortcum,  and  Pannonia,  running 
from  west  to  east,  and  falls  into  the  Danube 
near  the  city  of  Comacum,  or  Erdtnt  It  is 
now  the  Drove.  Ptolemy  calls  it  the  Diirus. 
The  Greek  copyists  frequently  allowed  them- 
selves the  license  of  altering  names  and  add 
ing  remarks,  which  only  tended  to  shew  their 
own  ignorance.  So,  in  the  present  instance, 
they  state  that  this  river,  which  Ptolemy 
calls  Darus,  is  the  same  with  that  named  Da- 
ris  by  the  barbarians,  or  the  modern  Drin. 
The  truth  is,  Ptolemy  means  the  Dravus  and 
no  other.] 

Drbpavk,  [an  ancient  nameof  Coreyra] 

DrbpInum,  [a  town  of  Sicily,  north  of 
Lilybeum,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Eryx. 
Here  £oeas,  according  to  Virgil,  lost  his  fa- 
ther Anchises.  The  more  correct  form  of 
the  name  is  Drepana.  This  place  was  found- 
ed in  the  beginning  ef  the  first  Punic  war 
by  the  Cartba^nian  commander  Hamilcar, 
who  removed  hither  the  inhabitants  of  f>yx, 
e«4 


and  otiier  phwes  adjacent.  Drepasoai  and 
Lilybeom  formed  the  two  most  tmpovint 
maritime  cities  held  by  the  Cartlia|niD«Dt  ia 
Sicily.  Off  this  place,  near  ttie  iGgata  la- 
solas,  was  fought  the  fiUBout  naval  battle  be- 
tween the  Romans  eemraaBded  by  LutatioB 
Catulus,  and  the  CarthagimaDs  under  Hati- 
Qo.  The  Romans  gained  a  decisive  victory, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punio  war. 
Drepanum  was  so  called  kom  the  curvuture 
of  the  shore  ia  its  viohiity,  reseoibliBg  a 
ta/the,  (^trd(v«r.)  It  is  now  TrmpanLy^ 
[  A  town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinoa  Astaee- 
nus,  called  by  Constantine  the  Great,  H«)le- 
nopolis.— -^A  promontory  on  the  Sinna  Ava- 
bicus,  below  Arsinoe :  it  is  now  Ra^Zmfra- 
ni.  Virg,  wEn.  3,  v.  7©7.— Cfe.  Ker.  «,  c. 
57 — Otii,  Fast,  4,  ▼.  474.] 

Drtlo,  a  river  [of  Illyncum,]  whieh  hiBs 
into  the  Adriatic  at  Lissus. 

[DROMirfl  AcmLLiR,  a  promontory  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Borystbenee.  Aeoordiag  to 
the  old  geographers,  Achilles,  havini^  efitared 
the  Euxine  with  a  hostile  fleet,  after  ravag- 
ing the  coast,  landed  on  this  promonlory, 
and  exercised  himself  and  bis  Ibllowen  in 
running  and  other  gymnastic  tporttw  It 
is  a  low.  sandy,  and  uninhabited  neck  of 
land,  resembling  somewhat  a  sword  in  its 
shape.  Strabo  evidently  exceeds  the  tnm 
measurement  when  he  states  it  to  be  1600 
stadia.  Pliny  only  makes  it  90  miles.  Hs 
modem  name  is  said  to  be  Rosstt^OBehari' 
gatth.    vid.  Leuce.] 

Druentius  and  DRUBimA,  [a  nver  of 
Gaol,  rising  among  the  Alpes  Cottn^  nortli 
of  Brigantio,  or  BrUn^on.  It  falls  i«to  the 
Rhodanus,  or  Rhoru^  about  three  Qilet  be- 
low Avenio.  or  Avignon^  alter  a  eourteof 
180  miles,  and  is  now  caHed  ttie  Dur&met.  ft 
is  an  extremely  rapid  rrver,  and'  below  the 
modem  town  of  SiMteron ;  it  has  been  leand 
impracticable  to  throw  a  bridge  over  it.  Its 
inundations  are  frequent  and  very  dcttnie- 
tive.    St7.  Hal.  3,  v.  468.— Sira*.  4.] 

DRrfD^,  the  ministers  of  religion  amea| 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britoos.  [Britain,  ae- 
cording  to  Caesar,  was  the  great  school  of 
the  Druids,  and  their  chief  aettleaient  was 
in  the  island  called  Mooa  by  Tacitus,  now 
Angltsey.  The  natives  of  Gaul  and  Germa- 
ny, who  wished  to  be  thoroughly  versed  m 
the  mysteries  of  Draidism,  resorted  to  tins 
island  to  complete  their  studies.  Many  opi- 
nions have  been  formed  respecting  ttie  origin 
of  their  name.  The  common  derivmtieB  is 
from  /#t/c,  an  oakt  either  from  their  inhabi^ 
ing  nnd  teaching  in  forests,  or,  as  Pliny  states, 
because  they  never  sacrificed  but  under  an 
OBk.  ButitishardtoimaginehowtheDniids 
should  come  to  speak  Greek.  Some  deduce 
the  name  from  the  old  British  word  drm^  or 
drewi  an  oak,  whence  they  take  /^r  to  be 
derived.  This  last  derivation  derivascou- 
siderable  support  from  a  passage  in  Dtodorui 
Siculus,  5,  c.  31,  who,  speaking  of  the  phi1o> 
sophers  and  priests  of  Gaul,  the  same  witfa 
the  Druids,  says  that  they  were  calfeJ 
Z«^ri#«i,  a  term  which  some  of  the  commcB- 
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utora  Urao*  to  lb*  eld  Gr««lL  ibm,  o-^c^tf, 
i/»€,  oifMJMfsdk.  WessftUoff,  iiowefeis  it 
jDQst  1»e  ackaowlfdgad,  oondamiiB  this  MAd- 
iag^,  and  is  is  £iVDiirof  reomTing^iiito  0x9  text, 
th«  form  ^fMftf^h  where  oUi«n  read 
2*yai/<f.  Aoieilg  the  maajr  Oriental  den 
vtubmos  wbieJi  have  b«eo  gwen,  the  beet  ii 
th:«t  irem  the  Senseteet  term  DruwUhn  sig- 
DiQp!Big:  poor,  indigeot.  la  historical  conform* 
ity  «ri&  thin  derrrattoo,  it  hubeen  urged  that 
atnoog  tiM  Hindoos,  we  may  observe  m  the 
Sanniaast,  the  proAMsional  meodieaat,  while 
araoog^  the  DrtMd9«  poverty  was  rather  a 
merit  than  a  disgraoa.  The  arguments  in 
favaur  of  the  Oriental  origin  of  the'  Dniids 
are  deeorria^  of  srreat  attentioo,  aUhongb 
too  aqioroQ*  to  be  here  all  detailed.  Dio« 
s^aes  Laertins  aad  Atistolle  class  tbeDroida 
with  tlia  Cbaldceaos,  Persian  Magi,  and  In- 
dians, m  which  they  are  followed  by  other 
writers.  The  deities  of  the  Sanscreet  school 
Kreeleeel^  to  be  traced  in  the  names  of  the 
Draalioal  go<k«  The  importaaoe  which  the 
Draida  attaehed  to  buUs  and  oze»  fenns  an- 
other vary  striking  mark  of  coincidence. 
The  Uruidieal  mysteries  also  are  said  by 
DaTina  to  have  been  nearly  parallel  to  the 
rilet  of  Bhawanee  and  Eleusis.  In  the  ma* 
gift  m4  of  the  Draids  we  likewise  discern  the 
•aaied  staff  of  the  Brahmins  ;  both  possessed 
rnianretii  heads»  both  made  almost  endless 
loilmtioiia.  both  wore  linen  tiaras  :  and  Man* 
rioa  raauurlo,  that  the  cirele,  Brahma*8  sym 
bol^aod  tlia  cresoeat,  that  of  Siva,  were  both 
Drnidical  omemcUs.  So. also  there  was  a 
shrikiBQ  rasemblanoa  betiweea  the  notion  en- 
teilaiaed  bf  tha  Draids  of  a  Sopreme  Being, 
aii4  thai  iamd  in^the  sacred  writings  of  tl^ 
HiBfiiiefcJ  ^^  weradiivi^ed  into  different 
cUusae.  oalMthe  Bardi,  E^bagea.  the  Va- 
lett  tbm  SeflMolhei,  the  Serroaides,  and  the 
SamotbaL  Tbey  ware  held  in  the  greatest 
h>y  Iha  people.  Their  lifo  was 
•ad  leolqte  fwm  the  world,  their 
droM  waft  peaoliar  to  theeiselves,  aoiKbey 
ge^ewiBy  appeared  with  atonie  which  reach- 
ed »littt»  Mow  the  knee.  As  the  chief  pow- 
erwaaM^adia  tiMir  hands,  they  punished  as 
thiy.plaMajl,and  eould declare  war  and  make 
penoa  «t  ttMir  option.  Their  power  was  ex- 
only  ta  private  families,  but  they 
i^agifttrates,  and  even  kings,  if 
Umst  acttons  in  any  manner  deviated  (rom 
the  tanaf  the  stnls«  They  had  the privi- 
lep  of  nasiini^tha  magistrBAes  which  anaur 
^^  pawidad  over  the  idti^»^  and  the;  kifeigs 
*#«»  eiiatii  only  with  their  approhatf  on^ 
iW  ^wra  eslniBtad  withthaedaeafciQir  of 
yoatti,  and  all  religieMcefe«iQi»eii.forti9rals, 
Ufi  »iwfcet,wega  under  their  peooliaraare. 
Tli^  langlifcttiedoQtiMecf  tha  me*emps)r^ 
'     and  hriwsad.  the  lanartaaity  oC  the 


man  emperors  atteanpted  to  abolish  to  little 
pvpoee.  The  power  and  privileges  whioh 
they  enjoyed  were  beheld  with  adnuratioB  by 
their  ooontrymea,  and  as  their  office  wasopeh 
to  every  rank  and  every  statioui  there  were 
many  who  daily  proposed  themselves  as  can- 
didates to  enter  upon  this  important  fonction. 
The  rigour,  however,  and  severity  of  a  long 
noviciate  deterredmany,  and  few  werewilliag 
to  attempt  a  labaor,  whioh  enjoined  them 
during  15  or  20  years,  to  load  their  memory 
with  the  long  and  tedious  maxims  of  dmidi- 
cal  religion.  Cos,  Bell.  G-  6,  c.  13.— P/in. 
16,  c.  44.— Diorf.  6. 

Druna,  the  Dromf^  a  river  of  Chiu],  fell- 
ing into  the  Rhone. 

DaoaiLLA  LiviA,  a  daughter  of  Germa* 
nicusand  Agrippioa,  famous  for  her  debancb- 
eries  and  licentiousness.  She  committed  in- 
cest with  her  brother  Caligula,  who  was  so 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  that  in  a  dangerous 
illness  he  made  her  heiress  of  all  his  posses- 
sions, and  commnnded  that  she  shouid  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  Roman  empire.  She  died  A. 
D.  38,  in  the  23d  year  of  her  age,  and  was 
deified  by  her  brother  Caligula,  whosurvii^ 
her  for  some  time. 

Drusits,  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania, 
who  made  himself  fomonaby  his  intrepidity 
and  courage  in  the  provinces  of  lllyricum  and 
Pannenia.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest  ho- 
nours of  the  state  by  his  father,  bat  a  blow 
which  he  gave  Sejanus,  an  audacious  liber- 
tine, proved  his  ruin.  Sejanus  corrupted  Li- 
via,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  and  in  conjunction 
with  her  he  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  by  an 

eunuch,  A.  D.  23. A  son  of  Germaoicus 

and  Agrippina,  who  enjoyed  offieea  of  the 
greatest  trust  under  Tiberins*  His  enemy 
SejanuF,  however,  efleoted  hbrtun  by  his  io- 
ein  nations ;  Drusus  was  confined  by  Tiberius 
and  deprived  of  all  aliment.  He  was  found 
dead  nine  days  after  the  confinement,  A.  D. 
33.-*— A  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who 
died  by  swallowing  a  pear  thrown  in  the  ai^. 
An  ambitious  Ronnn,  grandfether  to 
Cato.    He  was  killed  for  his  seditiout  eon^ 

duct.    Paierc.  1,  c.  13. Livius,  fiitherof 

Julia  Augusta,  wasintimate  with  Brutus,  and 
killed  himself  with  him  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  PaUre.  2,  c  71.— ^M.  Liviut,  a 
celebrated^ Roman,  who  renewed  the  propo- 
sals of  the  Agrarian  thws,  which  had  provad 
fatal  to  the  Gracchi.  He  was  murdered  as 
he  entered  his  house,  though  he  wasattiettded 
with  a  nnmber  of  olienfii  and  Latins;  to  whom 
he  had  proposed  the  privileges  of  Roman  ci- 
titens^  B.  C  190*  CicadUtr,  41  c;  Ift-- — 
l^epo  Claudius^  a  son  of  Tiberius  IV^ero  aod 
Lvvia,  adopted  by  Augustxu*  He  was  bro*- 
ther  of  Xiberitta,  who  wa»  afterwards*  mad^ 
emperor.  He  greatly  signalized  hiawelf  ia 
sspiL    They  mase  p^efaisieanHy  aoqnaiatedflb»  wars  in  Germany  andGanUagnoBt  the 


wi*ith»«tof  magiaiandfeomtbeirkiiasr^ 
Mfaeiiafttrolflgv^  thiy>  drew  omM»aad  saw 
foiqrily^  nsvtttlMbefofeft  their  eyas.  In  their 
%asiii<,iimllMi^  oAeibiMBolntedhaiaan^vietims 
to  tWr  gftda,  a^btrbamuseoslam  whioh  ooa< 
tiiHMi  \oog  MHMtbem»  aadwhioh  the  Ro< 
2L 


Rhoeti  and  Vindelici,  and  was  honoured  wjth 
a  triumph*  Hie  died  of  a  fEdl'i>om Jus  ^borse 
iiL  the  3eth  yaar ofl  hie  age,  B.  C:  9.  Hh  left 
three  cbildian,  Germanicusy  Livia,and<^«^ 
dittsv  by  his  wife  Antoniav  X>ibft.— *— M;  Li^ 
vius  Satinator^  a  ooasidrwtiD  ebaqpiendr  A^ 
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drabal  with  his  colleague  Claadins  Nero.  Ho- 

rat,  4,  od.  4.— Ft r^.  ^n.  6,  v.  824. Cmius, 

tn  hHtomn,  who  being  ooe  day  missed  from 
his  cradle,  was  found  the  next  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  hoase,  with  bis  face  turned  to- 
wards the  sun. The  plebeian  family  of 

the  Drasi,  produced  eight  consuls,  two  cen- 
sors, and  one  dictator.  The  surname  of 
Drnsus  was  g;iyen  to  the  family  of  the  Livii, 
as  some  suppose,  because  one  of  them  killed 
a  Gaulish  leader  of  that  name,  f^irg.  in  6 
JEn.  v.  824,  mentions  the  Drusi  among  the 
illustrious  Romaos,  and  that  perhaps  more 
particularly  because  the  wife  of  Augustus 
was  of  that  family. 

DrtAdes,  nymphs  that  presided  orer  the 
woods.  [The  Dryades  differed  from  the 
Hamadryades,  in  that  these  latter  were  at- 
tached to  some  particular  tree  with  which 
they  were  bom,  and  with  which  they  died  ; 
whereas  the  Dryades  were  the  goddesses  of 
the  trees  and  woods  in  general,  and  lived  at 
large  in  the  midst  of  them.  For  (hough  i'^ut 
properly  signifies  an  oak,  it  was  also  used  for 
a  tree  in  general.  Oblations  of  milk,  oil,  and 
honey,  were  offered  to  them,  and  sometimes 
the  votaries  sacrificed  a  goat.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  Hamadryades  is  from  'ajua 
timulf  and  /Igvc  ar6or  querns.  The  reason  of 
the  derivation  has  been  already  mentioned 
above,    vid,  ^jftnphiB.] — P^irg.  O.  1,  v.  11 

Drymjea,  a  townof  Phocis,  fon  the  banks 
of  the  Cephissus,  north-east  of  Elatia.l  Patu. 
10,0.38. 

DaTdpKB,  [a  people  of  Greece,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Mount  Oeta,  and  Parnassus,  so  called, 
it  is  supposed,  from  Dryope,  the  daughter  of 
Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  the  poets,  from  a 
nymph  violated  by  Apollo.  Others  derive  the 
name,  however,  from  S^^ve^  an  oak,  and  »4»  a 
voice,  on  account  of  the  number  of  oaks  which 
grew  about  the  mountains,  and  the  rustling  of 
their  leaves.  The  inhabitants  themselves, 
however,  advocated  their  fabulous  origin,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Apollo ;  and 
therefore  Hercules,  having  overcome  this 
people,  carried  them  prisoners  to  Delphi, 
where  he  presented  them  to  their  divine  pro- 
genitor, who  commanded  the  hero  to  take 
them  with  him  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Her< 
cules  obeyed  and  gave  them  a  settlement 
there,  near  the  Asineanand  Hermionian  ter 
ritories:  hence  the  Asineans  came  to  be 
blended  with,  and  to  call  themselves.  Dry- 
opes.]  Herodoi,  1,  c.  146, 1.  8,  c.  31 .— Pim*. 
4,  c.  84.— 5fra6.  7,  8, 13.— P/in.  4,  c.  1,— 
rirg.  JEn.  4,  v.  146.— I^ifcon.  3,  v.  179. 

DuBis,  [a  river  of  Gallia,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Jura,  and  after  a  course  of  60 
miles,  falling  into  the  Arar,  or  Soone,  near 
CalNllonum.  the  modem  CfuUom,  It  is  now 
the  Doubtt  or  Doux.'] 

DvBRifl,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Dover. 

DviLLiA  LBr,  was  enacted  by  M.  Duillias, 
ft  tribune,  A.  U.  C  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  its 
tribonee,  or  to  create  any  new  magistrate 
[iroa  idiom  there  ma  no  appcnU.    The  pu. 
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nishinent  was  scburging  and  beheading.]  Lir. 
3,  c.  55.— *- Another,  A.  U.  C.  392,  to  rege- 
late what  interest  ought  to  be  paid  for  mmej 
lent,  [fixing  it  at  one  per  cent.J 

C.  DviLLTtrs  Nepos,  a  Roman  consul,  tbe 
firtt  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  na^ 
power  of  Carthage,  B.  C.  260.  [After  te 
colleague  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  had  been  taken  si 
lea  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Pun 
war,  Duillius  proceed,  with  a  newiy-bodt 
Roman  fleet,  to  Sicily,  in  quest  of  the  encBi;, 
whoffl|he1met  near  the  Liparte  islands ;  aadfbf 
means  of  grappling-ironv,  so  connected  tke 
ships  of  the  Carthaginians  with  bis  «*% 
that  the  contest  became  a  riiort  of  land-fi^ 
By  this  unexpected  manmiivre,  he  took  19" 
and  destroyed  13  of  the  Carthaginian  fiet( 
and  obtained  a- naval  triumph,  the  first  evtr 
enjoyed  at  Rome.]  The  senate  rewanhl 
his  valour  by  permitting  him  alwayi  to  heft 
music  playing  and  torches  lighted,  at  th«pR>^ 
lie  expense,  when  returning  from  mgfmii 
There  were  some  medals  stm^  in  toti^i 
moration  of  this  victory,  and  there  sttll«lll|l 
a  column  at  Rome  which  was  erected  qb  Ifct 
occasion.  [This  column  (called  CefaMM' 
Rostrate,  because  adorned  with  tweaks  tf ' 
ships)  was,  as  Livy  informs  ns,  atradtdov* 
by  lightning  durinp^  the  interval  betweet 
the  seoond  end  third  Pnniewars.  Aotv 
column  was  erected  by  the  emperor  CltfrtiB^ 
and  the  inscription  restored,  though  pnlii* 
bly  modernized.  It  was  buried  afterwaidl 
amid  the  ruins  of  Rome,  utttfl  at  IcQgtfe^ 
in  1665,  its  base,  which  contained  the  intcrip- 
tion,  was  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eapi* 
tol.  So  much,  however,  was  defrced,  (M 
many  of  the  letters  were  illegible.  Tbm 
have  been  restored,  however,  by  the  odafw* 
tures  of  the  learned.  The  tntcriptum  pie- 
seots  a  curious  specimen  of  early  Latinity-] 
Cie,  de  Senec, — Taeit,  Ann,  1,  c  12. 

OuLiOHlUM,  [one  of  the  Echinades,  at  Iks 
mouth  of  the  Adielous,  cS  the  coast  olJBbiy^ 
lia  and  Acamania.  It  was  ako  eaBed  W^ 
cha,  and  is  now  Katolico,  D* AnviHe, hwwrir, 
supposes  it  to  have  been  near  C  _ 
and  calls  an  island  of  considerable  ain«b6te 
Cephallenia  by  the  name  of  DoliehiinB,  and 
makes  it  coincide  with  the  ancient  Itfakoa^  ttf. 
Ithaca.]  Trist.  1,  el.  4,  c.  67.  MU.  M»tV 
226  /e.  A.  ^79.^Martial.  11,  ep.70»ir.% 
-rtrg.£c/.  6,v.76. 

DuMirdRiz,  a  powerful  chief  aasBBt  the 
iEdui.    C(M.Betf.G.  1,c.  9. 

DvRu,  an  historian  of  Samos,whoflo«fldK 
ed  B.C.  257.  He  wrote  the  life  of  AgatlMdM 
of  Syracuse,  a  treatise  on  tragedy,  «n  VUtrnf 
of  Macedonia,  ke,    Slrab,  1. 

DvRf  08,  [a  river  of  Qpm,  It  riset  jn  Hm 
chain  of  Mens  Idubeda,  and  near  its  HM 
are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nomantia.  It  flM 
to  the  west,  through  the  tertiterias  of 
Arevaei,  and  Vaoeai,  and  Amned  « 
line  between  the  Lusitani  and  Vettiii  <i 
the  south,  and  the  Callaiei  on  tb«  aoiAt  B- 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  ftfUr  ■  niHii^i  jl 
nearly  300  mUes.  It  is  nav%ahie  oal^  Vl 
miles  from  its  mofth*  ,qb  acMfOii^  itt  MM 
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coarw«.  lU  modem  ntme  if  the  Douro.  At 
its  mouth  ftood  Calles,  oommoolj  tijled  For* 
tas  Calles,  from  %  oorruptioD  of  which  Uit 
comee  the  oMdem  neme  of  Portugal-] 

DoRocAssBS,  the  chief  residence  of  the 
Droids  in  Gaol,  sow  Dreux,  Ctu.  Bell,  G. 
6,  c.  13. 

[DvAocoTORVM ,  the  ccpital  of  the  Remi, 
GO  the  fec^e,  one  of  the  branohet  of  the  As 
cam,  or  jSiMne.    It  is  now  Rhtimt.'] 

DuirxvlRiy  [e  general  eppellation  among 
the  ancient  Roi^ns  given  to  magistrates, 
commissioaftrSf  and  officers,  where  iwo  were 
joined  to,gether  in  the  same  function.  So  that 
thej  had  almost  as  many  Duumnri  as  they 
bad  officers  joined  two  by  two  in  commission. 
The  most  considerable  of  the  Dvunwiri  were 
those  called  Duuamri  saerorum,  sometimes 
by  way  of  distinction,  styled  simply  Duum- 
tiru  They  were  created  by  Tarqoinius  Su< 
perboit  ior  the  peribrmance  of  sacrifices  and 
keqnog  the  Sibylline  books.  They  were 
chosen  from  among  the  patriciaas,  kept  the 
oi&oe  for  life,  were  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice and  the  discharge  of  ciril  offices,  and  coald 
alone  oonsalt  the  Sibylline  oracles,  A.  U.  C. 
387.  The  anmber  was  increased  to  ten,  call- 
ed from  their  namber  Deeimviru  Sylla,  A. 
U.  C.  671,  added  five,  upon  which  their  name 
was  changed  to  Qusntf^imvtrt.  Their  body 
was  afterwards  increased  to  60,  bat  still 
retained  the  amMllatioo  last  mentioned.  The 
office  was  Aboushed  onder  Theodosias,  to- 
wards the  ckie  of  the  4th  century.] There 

were  also  certain  magistrates  at  Home  call- 
ed i>ui«ivtri|»erdtf22itmtstrecapt/a/ef.  They 
were  first  created  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  for 
trying  such  as  were  accused  of  treason.  This 
office  was  abolished  as  unnecessary ;  butCi 
cero  r>emphiins  of  their  reyival  by  Labienns 


the  tribune.  OraL  pro  Rabir.  Some  of  the 
comoianders  of  the  Roman  vessels  were  also 
called  Duumviri,  especially  when  there  were 
two  together.  They  were  first  created  A. 
U.  C.  M2.  There  were  also  in  the  municipal 
towns  in  the  provinces  two  magistrates  call- 
ed duumviri  municipales.  They  were  chosen 
from  the  Centurions,  and  their  office  wu 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  consuls  at 
Rome.  They  were  sometimes  preceded  by 
two  liotors  with  the  fasces.  Their  magistra- 
cy continued  for  five  years,  on  which  account 
they  have  been  called  ^uinquinnaUt  magU' 
Iraiui,    [These  last  were  a  kind  of  mayon.] 

Dymx,  a  town  of  Achaia,  [south-west  otf 
the  promontory  Arazom.]  Liv,  27,  c.  31, 1. 
32,  c.  22.— Peuf.  7,  c.  17. 

Dtras,  a  river  of  Trachinia.  It  rises  at  the 
foot  of  mount  (Eta,  and  falls  into  the  [Sinus 
Maliaous,  or  Gulf  of  Zeiton,]  Herodof,  7,  c. 
198. 

DtrrachIvm ,  now  Durazso^  a  large  city 
of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Corcyra,  B.  C.  623. 
It  was  anciently  called  Epidinunnut^  which 
the  Romans,  consideriog  it  of  ominous  mean- 
ing, changed  into  Durraehium,  [Its  port  was 
much  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
by  all  those  who  had  occasion  to  pass  from 
Brundusium  to  Greece.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Adriatic,  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Greece 
indioe  towards  each  other,  and  the  distance 
across  from  Dyrrachium  to  Brundusium,  is  no 
more  than  100  miles.  At  the  last  station  of 
Otraoto,  it  u  contracted  to  60,  and  this  nar- 
row distance  suggested  to  Pyrrhus,  and  to 
Varro  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey  in  the  pirati- 
cal war,  the  extravagant  idea  of  a  bridge.^! 
Jtfete,  2,  c.  S.-^Paut,  6,  c.  10— P/tf/. 
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GaNUS,  the  name  of  Janus  among  the  an- 
eient  Latins.  [Comifidus,  quoted  by  Macro- 
bios  (&tf.  1, 9,)  mainUins  that  Cicero  (A*.  D. 
2, 27,)  means  this  appellation  and  not  Janus^ 
when  he  derives  the  name  ab  eundoJ] 

£ib6mb,  a  lestiral  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Athens  oo  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar 
mootb.  ft  was  usual  to  sing  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  god,  and  to  carry  about  boughs  of  lau- 
rel.—There  was  also  another  of  the  same 
tttme  celebrated  by  private  families  the 
seventh  day  alter  the  birth  of  every  child. 

Eb6ba,  [a  town  of  Lusitania,  on  a  branch 
of  tile  Anas,  south-east  of  Olisippo,  or,  Lis- 
bon, It  is  now  Evora.  According  to  Bochart, 
its  name,  in  the  eastern  langusge,  rignified 
obtmdmitee;  which  corresponds  with  the  ap- 
pellation Cerealis,  applied  to  it  by  Plmy.] 

EbokAcitm,  [a  oity  of  Britain,  hi  the  ter- 
ritoriee  of  the  Brigantes,  now  York,  Ebora- 
com  was  next  to  Londinium  or  London^  the 
most  important  city  in  the  whole  island.  It 
farmoA  a  cooyenient  post  and  place  of  arms 
^orthe  Remans  during  the  continual  wars 
^^^afed  by  them  against  the  northern  nations 
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of  Britain.  Alexander  Severus  died  here.  The 
modem  city  still  can  shew  many  vestiges  of 
Roman  power  and  magnificence  J 

Ebcdjb,  the  western  isles  of  Britain,  now 
Hebrides.  [Ptolemy  places  them  to  the  north 
of  Hibemia,  and  makes  them  6  in  number. 
The  name  Ebuds  was  borrowed  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  Greek  appellation  Edvlms, 
Two  of  the  5  properly  bear  the  name  of  Ebu- 
dae ;  the  remaining  three  were  called  Maleus, 
Epidium,  and  Ricina.  Pliny  calls  them  all 
Hebrides  Insulae.] 

EniTRoirEg,  a  people  of  Belgium,  now  the 
county  of  Liege.     Cas.  B.  G.  2,  c.  4,  1. 6,  c. 

6. The  Eburovices  Aulerci  were    the 

people  of  Etereux  in  Normandy.  Cces.  ib. 
3,c.  17. 

EbOsub,  [one  of  the  Pityuss,  or  Pine  Is' 
lands,  so  named  by  the  Greeks  from  the  num- 
ber of  pine  trees  which  grew  in  them,  {nrvt 
pinus.)  The  island  of  Ebusus  was  the  larg- 
est of  the  number,  and  very  fertile  in  the 
production  of  vines,  olives,  and  large  figs  which 
were  exported  to  Rome  and  elsewhere.  It 
iwas  famed  also  foir  its^^o^l^b9yhatJlopoi- 
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sonom  snimml  existed  here  is  m  mero  Ikble  of  |J< 
the  ancieiits.  It  is  ftbout  40  miles  from  the  I 
Medtterraneaii  coast  of  Spain,  and  is  'now 
Darned  by  a  slight  oorraption,  Iviea,  it  still 
produces  abundance  of  corn.^wine,  oil,  fruit, 
Ssc,  and  a  great  deal  of  salt  is  made  in  it  by 
oataral  evaporation.  Its  size  is  190  square 
miles ;  the  pbpalation  about  16,000.]  P/tn. 
3,  c.  5. 

EcBiTlNA  (prutUt)  [the  capital  of  Media, 
situate,  according  to  Diodorus,  about  IS  sta- 
dia from  Mount  Oronte?.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  first  Median  kings,  and  the  summer 
place  of  abode,  in  after  times,  to  the  Persian 
monarehs,  whose  winter  residence  was  Susa. 
The  Parthian  kings  also,  after  them,  retired 
to  it  in  the  summer  to  avoid  the  ezoessive 
heat  of  Ctesiphon.  It  was  buiU  by  Dejooes 
the  first.  In  the  book  of  Judith,  however,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Arphaxad,  8U]y 
posed  by  some  to  be  Dejoces,  but  by  ethers 
Phraortes,  his  successor,  who  might  have  re- 
paired the  city  or  made  some  additions  to  it 
It  was  surrounded  with  seven  walls,  which 
rose  in  gradual  ascent,  and  were  painted  in 
seven  different  colours.  The  mo^t  distant 
wa»  the  lowest ;  and  the  innermost,  which  was 
the  moM  celebrated,  contained  the  royal 
palace.  The  situiftion  ofthe  grounds,  which' 
grently  ascended,  favoured,  says  Herodotus, 
the  mode  of  building  which  was  adopted.  It 
ifovAd  seem  rather  to  have  suggested  it.  The 
same  historian  states  that  the  outer,  and  of 
course  largest  wall,  was  nearly  equal  iu  ex- 
tent  to  the  circumference  of  Athens.  This 
was  of  a  white  colour,  the  next  to  it  was  black, 
the  next  purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth 
orange.  The  two  innermost  walls  were  dif- 
ferently ornamented,  one  having  its  battle- 
ments plated  with  silver,  the  other  with  gold. 
The  mode  of  ornamenting  walk  is  said  to  be 
still  used  at  the  present  day  iu  many  towns  of 
China  and  of  India.  The  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  us,  ho  a  ever,  of  these  very 
walls,  must  be  taken  evidently  with  much  al- 
lowance. Diodorus  Siculus  expressly  states, 
(10,  27,)  that  the  city  had  no  walls  ;  and  in 
fact  we  find  it  ofieriog  no  resistance  to  any 
conqueror  who  appeared  before  it  Parme- 
nio  was  pot  to  death  there  by  Alexander's 
orders  {  and  Hephsstion  died  there  also,  and 
received  a  most  magnificent  burial.  The 
site  of  Ecbatana  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Gibbon  and  Sir  VV.  Jones  are 
in  favour  of  the  modem  I'auns.  D*  Anville 
and  Major  Rennell  declare  for  Hammedan^ 
which  is  also  a  plural  term.  In  this  last  opi- 
nion Manner  I  coincides.]  Herodot.  I ,  c.  98. — 
Slrab.  U.—CurL  4,  c.  5,1.  5,  c.  8, 1.  7,  c.  10. 

— -DiW.  17. A  town  of  Syria,  where  Cain- 

byies  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when 
mounting  on  horseback.  [For  distinction 
sake  from  this,  the  city  above  described  was 
sometimes  called  the  Median  Ecbatana.  vid. 
Cambyscs.]  Herodot,  X— P/o/.  6,  c  2,^CurL 
o,c.  8. 

EcBiDKA,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung 
from  the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Callirhoe 
the  daughter  of  Oceanut.    She  is  represent 


ed  as  a  beavttftil  woman  in  fbe  tippar  pari*  ot 
the  body,  but  as  a  serpent  briow  th«  w«lst. 
She  was  mo/tfaer,  by  Typboo,  of  Orthof, 
Geryon,  Cerberus,  the  H^rdra,  &c.  Acoord- 
iog  to  Herodotus,  liereules  bad  three  child- 
reo  by  ber,Agathyrsu9,  G^0DQt,aB46eylba. 
Herodot.  3,c.  \OQ.—HeHod.  Tfuog, — jfpe/- 
lod.  2.— Pfltw.  8, c.  18— On(f.  JVe/.  9, v.  tst. 

EcHiitAnss  or  EoBurs,  ^re  maaMli  idaads 
near  Acarnania,  at  the  mouth -of  tbe  nver 
Acfaelous.  They  have  been  fomed  by  tbe 
inundations  of  that  river,  and  by  the  aaiid  and 
mud  wiiich  its  waters  carry  down,  f  They 
are  said  by  some  geographers  to  bt  bow  call- 
ed Curaolari;  but  this  name  beloDgi  to  aome 
small  jmn/rtf  isles  near  them,  oalfed  from  that 
circumstance  Oxise,  (o^ffo<,)  bylhc  ancietrts.] 
Plm.  %  c.  ^b.^HtrodoU  2,  c.  10.— Orirf.  MtK 
8,  V.  688.— S/ni6.  2. 

EcilifruflSA.  [vtrf.  Cimolns.l  Plm.4,e.lS. 

EcHloi?,  one  of  those  men  wno  fprao^from 
the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmns*  He  w»s 
one  of  tbe  five  who  survived  the  lata  of  his 
brothers  and  assisted  Cadmus  iu  bnil^g'the 
city  of  Thebes.  Cadmus  rewarded  Ma  aer- 
vices  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Agaveitt  mar- 
riage. He  was  father  of  Penthens  by  Agave. 
He  toeceeded  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  Aroat 
that  circumstance  Thebes  hsm  teen  callad 
Eeftumia,  and  the  inhabitanla  JEeAaamrfc. 
Ovid,  Met.  8,  V.  311.    TVs*.  S,  el.  5,  v.  53. 

A  son  of  Mercury  ettd  AfiCieaira,  who 

was  the  herald  of  the  Argooaifti.    #%rcr.  1, 
v.  400. 

EoHioirliyss,  a  patronymic  "givcii  to^n- 
theus  as  descended  from  Eohion.  Ofrid*  Mtt. 
3. 

Echo,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  attd  Tdhe, 
who  chiefly  redded  in  the  vidttlty  of  tbeCi- 
phiaus.  She  was  one  of  Juno*s  attendant?, 
and  became  the  confidant  of  Jupher^s  amour*. 
Her  loquacity,  however,  displeased  Jupiter; 
and  she  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  apeech 
by  Juno,  and  only  permitted  to  amwvr  to  the 
questions  which  were  j^iU  to  her.  Pan  bad 
formerly  been  one  of  her  admirers,  botbe  se- 
ver enjoyed  her  favours.  Echo,  aAer  abe  bad 
been  punished  by  Juno,  fell  in  lota  m\\h.  Nar- 
cissus, and  on  being  de^iaed  by  bini,  she 
pined  away  and  was  changed  into  a  atone, 
which  still  retained  tbe  power  of  voiee.  [Thu 
is  a  physical  fable,  inventadt  without  dovbt, 
to  explain  in  an  ingenious  way  tbe  phenome- 
non  of  the  echo :  or,  perbape,  aoBM  nyaapb 
having  lost  herself  in  the  woad8»  thej  who 
sought  for  her,  heering  ooJy  the  voice  of  echo 
answering  to  their  demamla,  gave  out  that 
flhe  bad  been  changed  into  a  voicej  Otid. 
Met.  3.  V.  358. 

[EcTERE8,a  people  whoiMoordioglAPaB- 
sanies,  first  inhabited  the  territory  «tf  Thebes 
in  Boeotia.  Ogygee  is  said  to  have  been  their 
first  king.  They  were  esUeraaiaUed  hy  a 
plague,  and  succeeded  by  the  HymBtea.  cti. 
tones.] 

EDxasA,  Fa  eity  of  Mesopotamia,  in  tbe 
district  of  Osroene,  on  the  wakf  of  a  aasall 
river  called  Scirtus.  It  lav  north-east  of  Zeuf- 
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ma  aod  toatb-eost^  Samosata.  fideaia  it 
said  to  haT0  bsM  om  oI  Umm  nnaieroas  ci- 
lifts  wbioh  w«r«  baiK  hy  SeJeoous  Nicator.  It 
^as  oDce  a  pkot  of  great  celebrity,  and  fa- 
moos  for  a  temple  of  the  STrian  goddess, 
\f  hiofa  was  oDe  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Dariag  the  ialesttne  broils  whioh  greatly 
weakened  the  kiogdom  of  Syria,  Aagurus  or 
Abganis  seised  od  this  eityand  its  adjaceat 
territory,  which  be  ereoled  ioto  a  kh^om, 
and  traoewtted  the  royal  title  to  his  posteri- 
ty. We  learn  from  St.  Anstio,  that  oar  Sa* 
viottr  promised  Abgaras  that  the  city  ^wuld 
be»ipregi»ble,aDd  Evagtins  {Hist  Eeek»,4, 
i!7,)  observes,  that  although  this  circumstance 
was  not  flMntioaed  iii<Hir  Lord's  letter,  still  It 
wastheoommoB  bolief;  which  was  much  cob- 
firmed  when  Chosroes,  king  of  Panda,  after 
baring  set  down  be((^  it,  was  obliged  to 
nose  the  aiege.  This  is  all,  howeiFer,  a  pious 
&Ue.  fdesaa  was  called  Calhrhoa,  from  a 
fbttotaia  contained  within  it.  In  later  times 
it  WM  termed  Rolm,  or,  with  the  article  of  the 
Arafaa,  Orrhoa,  i^od  by  abbreviation  Orfaa.  It 
is  now  caMed  Or^.«'— A  town  of  Macedonia, 
vid.  Jidessa.] 

[Ehetuii,  a  people  of  Spain,  sooth  of  the 
Iberas.  They  oocopied  what  corresponds 
with  the  nortbem  half  of  yalmneia^  «ad  the 
8o«th-westom  oomer  of  ^rrogen.] 

Eboii,  a  mountain  of  Thraoe,  mdled  also 
Edoous.  From  this  monntmin  that  part  of 
Thiaee  iscftea  called  ESmiin  whidi  lies  be- 
hseen  the  Strynoen  and  the  Nessns,  and  the 
epithet  is  generally  a^^iliedsat  oaky  to  Thrace 
biit  to  a  ooUl  uorthem  dimaite.  Firg*  JEn, 
12,  v.3!25.^P2sis.  4,  c.  11 — ^Lu«an.  1,t.  674. 

Edovi  or  Eodams,  a  people  at  Tfataoe, 
near  the  Strymeo.   Jlpoliod.  8,  e.  5. 

EDOjrlDM,  a  aame  g^ven  to  the  priesteasce 
of  Baechda,  beeaose  they  celebrated  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  god  en  Moont  Edon.  Ovid,  Met. 

ll,Y.fi9. 

£xTfaMB»  the  lather  of  Andromache  and 
of  seren  sims,  was  king  of  Thebes  in  Mysia. 
He  was  killed  by  Achilles.  From  him  the 
word  £e^neus  is  applied  to  his  relations  or 
dascendbals.     Hmnar.  IL  12. 

F<fiBitU,  a  oymph  of  Aricta  in  Italy, 
where  Diana  was  partictilarly  worshipped, 
£^;erta  was  courted  by  Nuraa,  and,  according 
to  Ovidy  she  became  his  wife.  This  prince 
pretuided  frequently  to  visit  her,  and  that  he 
ought  more  sacoesslully  introduce  bis  laws 
and  new  regulations  into  the  state,  he  solemn- 
ly  dedared  before  the  Roman  people,  that 
they  were  previously  sanctified  and  approved 
by  the  njnmph  Egeria.  Ovid  says  that  Egeria 
Iras  so  disooBSohite  at  the  de«th  of  Nnma 
that  she  meUed  into  tears,  and  was  changed 
iato  a  iboatain  by  Diana.  She  is  reckoned 
by  many  ae  a  goddess  who  presided  over  the 
pragDaony  ef  women  ;  and  some  maintain 
that  she  is  the  same  as  Luciaa,  or  Diana. 
L».  L.C  19.--QMd.  Ma.  15,  v.547.— f^iy, 
JBii.  7,  V.  775.— Jfartfe/.  2,  ep.  6,  v.  Ift. 

£]am  a  commercial  piece  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymen,  [aboat  4  miles  from  Amphipo- 
lis.]     PttiM,  8,  o.  8. 


EuBA,  [the  port  of  the  city  ef  Pergamas. 
It  stood  at  the  oEionth  of  the  Caicas  m  .£olia, 
and  opposite  to  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Lesbo  .  It  is  now  ia/ea.]—— [An  island 
in  the  Propontis,  so  called  from  the  number 
of  its  otwtB^  (lAftiA^]    Pom*  9,  c.  6. 

ElagIbalus,  the  surname  of  the  sun  at 
Emessa.     \vid.  Emessa  and  Heliogabalus.] 

Ei^phebolIa,  a  festival  ia  honour  of  Di- 
ana the  Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  «x<if#',  and 
offered  to  the  goddess.  It  owed  its  iDstitution 
to  the  following  oircumstanoe :  when  tlM  Phe- 
cians  had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  they  resolved,  by  the  persoesion  of  a 
certain  Deiphantos,  to  raise  a  pile  ef  combus- 
tible materials,  and  bum  their  wives,  child- 
ren, and  eieots,r«ther  than  submit  4o  tho'ene- 
my.  This  resolution  was  unanimoiiiily  ap- 
proved  by  the  women,  who  decreed  Dei- 
pbanlus  a  ovown  for-his  magnanimity.  When 
every  thing  was  prepared,  before  they  fired 
the  pile,  they  engaged  their  enenues,  and 
fought  with  such  dMperate  fury,  that  they 
totally  routed  them  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  In  commemoration  of  this  unex- 
pected incoess  this  festival  was  instituted  to 
rHana,  and  observed  with  the  g^reatest  solem- 
nity ;  so  that  even  one  of  the  months  of  the 
year,  March,  was  called  Elapheboliea  from 
this  circumstanee. 

Elatea,  the  largest  town  df  Phecas,  near 
the  CefilnasBs.  [It  was  neat  ciAy  to  liMidiiy 
and  was  situate  ia  the  yitUey  of  the  Cefflus- 
sue,  en  an  eoriaenoe  >to  tlie  left  df  the  etream. 
To  the  north,  in  its -rear,  lay  the  range  of 
mount  Cnemis.  An  enemy  who  wished  to 
pass  from  ThermopytaeiBto  soutbem  Greece 
would  be  compelled  to  make  himself  maater 
first  of  the  mountain-pass  to  the  north  of  fhe 
city,  and  next  of  Elatea  itself;  after  which 
all  Phods  and  Bosotia  etood  open  to  him.] 
It  lay  north-east  of  Delphi.  This  dty  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Elatus,  who 
came  from  Arcadia  to  assist  the  Delphians 
against  the  Phlegians,  when  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  tempAe.  It  was  one 
of  the  towns  burned  by  the  Persians.  Its  sur- 
prise in  after  days  by  king  Philip,  and  the 
consequent  alarm  of  the  Athenians,  is  beau- 
tifully alluded  to  by  Demosthenes  in  his  ora- 
tion ^  Dt  Corond,^  It  is  now  called  Turco- 
cori9.'\    Pans.  10.  e.  34. 

EIlaveii,  a  river  in  Gaul,  falling  into  the 
Loire,  now  the  Allier. 

Ei>£a,  [called  also  Velia,  a  town  of  Luca- 
nia  in  Ma^a  Graecia,  situate  on  the  coast  of 
tbe  Mare  Tyrrhenum,  south-east  of  Psestum. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  colony  of 
Pboosans  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  A  sect  of 
philosophy,  which  flourished  here,  has  hence 
been  called  the  EUaHc,  It  must  be  divided 
into  two  classes  ;  one  of  whioh  treated  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  origin  of  things  upon 
mauphytuOl,  the  ottier  upon  phytkal  princi- 
ples. To  the  former  class  belongs  Xeno- 
phanee,  Pannenides,  Melissus,  and  Zeno  of 
Etea ;  to  tbe  latter  Leucippns,  Democritus, 
Protageras,  Diagoraa.  and  Anaxarchns.] 
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EiiKcxaA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  king 
of  Arg06.  She  firet  incited  her  brother  Ores- 
tes to  revenge  his  ftither's  death  by  assassinat- 
ing his  mother  Clytemncstra.  Orestes  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades,  and 
she  became  mother  of  two  sons,  Strophius 
and  Medon.  Her  adventures  and  misfor- 
tunes form  one  of  the  interestmg  tragedies 
of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Hygin.  fab.  122.— 
Paut.  2,  c.  16.— ^Itan.  T.  JET.  4,  c.  26.  &c. 
£lectrIdk8,  islands  in  the  AdriaUc  sea, 
ivhich  received  their  name  from  the  quantity 
of  amber,  (eUctrum^)  which  they  produced. 
They  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  according 
to  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes,  but  some  historians 
doubt  of  their  existence.  Ivid,  Eridanns.] 
P/tn.  3,  c.  26, 1.  37,  c.  S—^cte,  2,  c  7. 

ELSCTBiroM,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda.  He  was  brother  to 
Alcaeus,  whose  daughter  Anazo  he  married, 
and  by  her  he  had  several  sons  and  one 
daughter,  Alcmene.  [vid,  Amphitryon  and 
Alcmena.]  Apollod.  2,  c  4.— P<ita4 

Elei,  a  people  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus. 
[vid.  Elis.] 

Ei#ELKU8,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
word  txtAM/,  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly  re< 
peated  during  his  festivals.  His  priestesses 
were  in  consequence  called  EteUis-idts, 
Ovid.  Met  A,  V.  15, 

ELKPH4JITI8,  a  poetess  who  wrote  lascivi- 
ous verses.    MarttaL  12,  ep.  43- 

[ElkpbajttIvb,  an  island  of  Egypt,  on  the 
Nile,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  about  a 
semi-stadium  distant  from  Syene.  The  town 
described  by  Strabo  no  longer  exists ;  but  a 
■mall  village  is  built  upon  iis  ruins,  near 
which  is  a  superb  gate  of  granite,  which  form- 
ed the  entrance  of  one  of  the  porticoes  of  the 
temple  ol  Cnept.  A  building  surrouuded  by 
thick  walls  and  rubbish,  formerly  made  part 
of  it,  and  an  elevated  rampart  at  the  point  of 
ihe  island,  served  to  defend  it  against  the  in< 
Uttdation  of  the  river.  The  nilometer,  form- 
edof  a  block  of '••arble,  so  favourably  situat- 
ed in  this  place  for  discovering  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  innrease  of  the  waters,  and 
for  regulating  the  labours  of  the  husbandman, 
is  no  more ;  a  part  of  it  being  probably  buri- 
ed under  the  mud  and  sand  of  the  Nile.] 

ElbphahtophAgi,  a  people  of  £thio< 
pU. 

EleusiitU,  a  great  festival  observed  eve- 
ry fourth  year  by  the  Celeans,  Phliasians,  as 
also  by  the  Pheneats,  Lacedaemonians,  Par- 
rhasians,  and  Cretans  ;  but  morf;  particularly 
by  the  people  of  Athens,  every  fifth  year,  at 
Eleu;<is  in  Attica,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
Eumolpus,  B.  C.  1356.  [vid.  the  end  of 
this  article,  where  an  explanation  is  given 
of  the  object  of  these  mysteries.]  It  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of.  Greece,  whence  it  is  often  called  h^ 
way  of  eminence  fivfrn^uL,  the  n^eriea,  h 
was  so  superstitiously  observed,  that  if  any 
one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
had  called  divine  ven|[eance  upon  his  head,, 
and  it  was  unsafe  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  him.    Such  a  wretch  was  publicly  put 
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to  an  ignominious  death.  This  fostiTal  was 
sacred  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  every  thn^ 
contained  a  mystery,  and  Ceres  borself  was 
known  only  by  the  name  of  ^x^*'**  ^"*"  *^ 
sorroir  and  grief  (jtx^^)  "^^^^^  «*»•  suffered 
for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  This  mysterious 
secrecy  was  solemnly  observed  and  eojoined 
on  all  the  votaries  of  the  goddess ;  and  if  snj 
one  ever  appeared  at  the  celebration,  either 
intentionally  or  through  ignorance,  witboot 
proper  introducUon,  he  was  imiBedimlely 
punished  with  death.  Persons  of  both  aexea 
auv*.  all  ages  were  initiated  at  this  solemnity, 
and  it  was  looked  upon  as  so  heinous  •  ciiaie 
to  neglect  this  sacred  part  of  reli^on,  that  ii 
was  one  of  the  heaviest  acousatioos  which 
contributed  to  the  condemnation  of  Socratet. 
The  initiated  were  under  the  more  particnUr 
care  of  the  deities,  and  therefore  their  life 
was  supposed  to  be  attended  with  more  hap- 
piness and  real  security  than  that  of  olhar 
men.  This  benefit  was  not  only  granted 
during  life,  but  it  extended  beyond  the  grave, 
and  they  were  honoured  with  the  first  pUoea 
in  the  Elysian  fields,  while  others  were  left 
to  wallow  in  perpetual  filth  and '  ignominy. 
As  the  benefits  d*  expiation  were  to  exten- 
sive, particular  care  was  taken  in  examiomg 
the  character  of  such  as  were  presented  for  in- 
itiation. Such  as  were  guilty  of  morder, 
though  against  their  will,  and  such  as  were 
convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any  heiooas 
crime,  were  not  admitted  ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians sufiered  none  to  be  initiated  but 
such  as  were  members  of  their  city.  This 
regulation,  which  oompelled  Hercules,  Cas- 
tor, and  Pollux,  to  become  citixens  of 
Athens,  was  strictly  observed  in  the  §nt 
ages  of  the  institution,  but  afterwards  all  per- 
sons, barbariansexcepted,  were  freely  initiat- 
ed. The  festivals  were  divided  into  greater 
and  less  mysteries.  The  ]e«  were  institatad 
from  the  following  circumstance.  Hercules 
passed  near  Eleusis  while  the  Athenians  were 
celebrating  the  mysteries,  and  desired  to  be 
initiated.  As  this  could  not  be  done,  be- 
cause he  was  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumolpos 
was  unwilling  to  displease  him  on  aocoant  of 
his  great  power,  and  the  servioes  which  he 
had  done  to  the  Athenians,  another  festival 
was  instituted  without  violating  the  laws.  It 
was  called  (AOitA^  and  Hercules  was  solemnly 
admitted  to  the  celebration  and  initiated. 
These  less  mysteries  were  observed  at  Agrse 
near  the  Ilissus,  The  greater  were  celebrat- 
ed at  Eleusis,  from  which  place  Ceres  has 
been  called  Eleusinia.  In  later  times  the 
smaller  festivals  were  preparatory  to  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initialed  at 
Eleusis  without  a  previous  purification  at 
Agrse.  This  purification  they  performed  by 
keeping  themselves  pure,  chaste,  and  unpcd- 
Inted  during  nine  days,  after  which  they  came 
and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  wearing 
garlands  offlowers,  called  irfcv« ,  or  i|^(i^,aod 
having  under  their  (eei,  Ai»c  »WVev,  JupUtr*$ 
fffttn,  which  was  the  skin  of  a  victim  oflbred  to 
that  god.  The  person  who  assisted  was  call- 
ed ui^fof  from  vihpf  watery  which  was  used 
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AX  tlie  ptirificatioD,an(!  they  themselves  were 
called  iKv («i,  the  mMiiaietL     A  jear  after  the 
initiatioQ  at  the  less  mysteries  they  sacrificed 
a  sow  to  Ceres,  and  were  admitted  in  the 
g^reater,  and  the  secreU  of  the  festivals  were 
solemnly  revealed  to  them,  from  which  they 
were  called  upsfot,  and  htott*!,  intpecton. 
The  institution  was  performed  in  the  follow 
ing-  maimer.    The  candidates,  crowned  with 
myrtle,  were  admitted  by  night  into  a  place 
cmUed  My  f^ofnMfJhemjfStical  temple,  nvtt 
andstapendoosbailding.  As  they  entered  the 
temple  they  purified  themselves  by  washing 
their  hands  in  holy  water,  and  received  fo-^  ad- 
moDitioa  that  they  were  to  come  with  a  mind 
pare  and  andefiled,  without  which  the  clean- 
ness of  the  body  would  be  unacceptable.  Af- 
ter this  the  holy  mysteries  were  read  to  them 
from    a  large  book  called  irtr^mfAx,  because 
made  of  hto  stones,  t-tT^ecc,  fitly  cemented  to- 
gether. Afterthi8thepne8t,caIled'li(o^(tvT«c, 
proposed  to  them  certain  questions  to  which 
they  readily  answered.    After  this,  strange 
and  amazing  objects  presented  themselves  to 
their  sight,  the  place  often  seemed  to  quake, 
and  to  appear  suddenly  resplendent  with  fire 
and  imm^liately  covered  with  a  gloomy  dark- 
ness and  horror.    Sometimes  thunders  were 
heard,  or  flashes  of  lightning  appeared  on 
every  aide.    At  other  times  hideous  noises 
and  howlingt  were  heard,  and  the  trembling 
spectators  were  alarmed  by  sudden  and  dread- 
ful appariti  ns.    This  was  called  mtro^UL,  in- 
tuUioiu    After  this  the  initiated  were  dismiss- 
ed with  the  barbarous  words  of  M^y^  o^7«f . 
The  garmenU  in  which  they  were  initiated 
were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  less  efficacy  to 
avert  evils  than  charms  and  incantations. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  they  were 
neirer  left  off  before  they  were  totally  unfit 
for  wear,  after  which  they  were  appropri* 
aCed  ibr  children,  or  dedicated  to  thegoddess. 
The  chief  person  that  attended  at  the  initia- 
tion was  called  *Iipo^«fTi>ff,  the  reveaUr  of  sa- 
cred things.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and 
lield  his  oflSce  daring  life,  though  among  tb^ 
Celeans  and  Pbliasians  it  was  Umited  to  the 
period  of  four  years.    He  was  obliged  to  de- 
vote himself  totally  to  the  service  of  the  dei- 
ties ;  his  life  was  chaste  and  single,  and  he 
usually  anointed  his  body  with  the  juice  of 
hemlock,  which  is  said,  by  its  extreme  cold- 
ness, to  extinguish,  in  a  great  degree,  the  na 
tural  beat.     The  Hierophantes  had  three 
attendants ;  the  first  was  czliedi'd^wx^utoreh' 
bem-er,  and  was  permitted  to  marry.    The 
second  was  called  »»<f ?,  a  crjfer.    The  third 
edaiinistered  at  the  altar,  and  was  called  o  iti 
^«f««.    The  Hierophantes  is  said  to  have 
been  a  type  of  the  powerful  creator  of  all 
things,  A«^ov;^e(  of  the  sun,  Kwgof  of  Mercu- 
ry, and  0  ta-i  /Sdi/utt  of  the  moon    There  were 
h«ides'these  other  inferior  officers,  who  took 
particular  care  that  every  thing  was  per- 
*>niied  accordine:  to  custom.    The  first  of 
^tbtte,  called  ;8so>ix«i(,  was  one  of  the  ar- 
«*»n5  ;    he  offered  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
and  took  care  that  there  was  no  indecency 
«P  irregularity  during  the  celebration.    Be- 


sides bun  there  were  four  others,  called  tjr.u*^ 
Arr<j,  curators,  elected  by  the  people.  One 
of  them  was  chown  from  the  sacred  fami- 
ly of  the  Eumolpida,  the  other  was  one  of 
the  Ceryces,  and  the  rest  were  from  among 
the  citizens.  There  were  also  ten  persons 
who  assisted  at  this  and  every  other  festival, 
*^"***  *^*$f*'w«t  because  they  offered  saeri- 
Jieet.  This  festival  was  observed  in  the 
month  Boedromion  or  September,  and  con- 
tmued  nine  days,  from  the  15th  to  the  23d. 
During  that  time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest 
any  man,  or  present  any  petition  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  a  thousand  drachmas,  or,  according 
to  others,  on  pain  of  death.  It  was  also  un- 
lawful for  those  who  were  initiatei  to  sit  up- 
on the  cover  of  a  well,  to  eat  beans,  mullets, 
or  weazels.  ff  any  woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in 
a  chariot,  she  was  obliged  bv  an  edict  of  Ly- 
curgus  to  pay  6000  drachmas.  The  design 
of  this  law  was  to  destroy  all  distinction  be- 
tween the  richer  and  poorer  sort  of  citizens. 
The  first  day  of  the  celebration  was  called 
^>f5Mef,  astembly,  as  it  mi^ht  be  said  that 
the  worshippers  first  met  together.  The  se- 
cond day  was  called  •«x«  cTt  fiuc*!,  to  the  sea, 
you  that  are  initiated,  because  they  were 
commanded  to  purify  themselves  by  bathing 
in  the  sea.  On  the  third  day,  sacrifices,  and 
chiefly  a  mullet,  were  offered ;  as  also  barley 
from  a  field  of  Eleusis  These  oblations  were 
called  et/*,  and  held  sosacred  that  the  priests 
themselves  were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices, 
permitted  to  partake  of  them.  On  the  fourth 
Jay  they  made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which 
the  MXA^iof,  holy  basket  of  Ceres,  whose  car- 
ried about  in  a  consecrated  cart,  while  on 
every  side  the  people  shouted  ;t«'««  Ai»(U»tm, 
Hail  Ceres!  After  these  followed  women, 
called  writ 050*,  who  carried  baskets,  in  which 
were  sesamum,  carded  wool,  grains  of  salt, 
a  serpent,  pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy  boughs, 
certain  cakes,  &c.  The  fifth  was  called 
'H  Tfl»»  X9fxirttim*  ifjufat,  the  torch-day,  because 
on  the  following  night  the  people  ran  about 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  usual  to 
dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend  which 
should  offer  the  biggest  in  commemoration  of 
the  travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her  light- 
ing a  torch  in  the  flames  of  Mount  JEtna. 
The  sixth  day  was  called  l^xx^tt  from  lac- 
chns,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  ac- 
companied his  mother  in  her  search  of  Proser- 
pine, with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  From  that 
circumstance  his  statute  had  a  torch  in  its 
hand,  and  was  carried  in  solemn  procession 
from  the  Ceramicus  to  EleHsis.  The  statue, 
with  those  that  accompanied  it,  called  I<c«;^«- 
>a>>oi,were  crowned  with  myrtle.  In  the 
way  nothing  was  heard  but  singing  and  the 
noise  of  brazen  kettles,  as  the  votaries  danc- 
ed along.  The  way  through  which  they  is- 
sued from  the  city  was  called  'Ii^  o«foc,  the 
saeted  way ;  the  resting-place  'li^  rutm,  from 
>  fig-tree  which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  also  stopped  on  a  bridge  over  the  Ce- 
phissus,  where  they  derided  those  that  pass- 
ed by.  After  they  had  passed  this  bri'' 
they  entered  Eleusis  by  a  place  called 
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7c»»  iia>JW,  the  mgttical  entrance.    On  the 
MTenth  day  were  sports,  in  which  victors 
were  rewarded  with  a  measure  of  barley,  as 
that  g;raiQ  had  been  first  sown  in  Eleasis, 
The  eighth  day  was  called  Eri^'w^utf  iu%pn^ 
because  onoe  ^scalapias,  at  his  retam  from 
Epidaurus  to  Athens,  was  initiated  by  the 
repetition  of  the  less  mysteries.    It  became 
customary,  therefore,  to  celebrate  them  a  se 
cond  time  upon  this,  that  such  as  had  not 
hitherto  been  initiated  might  be  lawfully  ad- 
mitted.    The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festi- 
val was  called  nxs/uo;^t«i,  tar  then  veuels,  be- 
cause it  was  usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels 
with  wine,  one  of  which  being  placed  to- 
wards the  west,  which,  after  the  repetition  of 
some  mystical  words,  were   both   thrown 
down,  and  the  wine  being  spilt  on  the  ground, 
was  offered  as  a  libation.  Such  was  the  man- 
ner of  celebrating  the  Eleusian  mysteries, 
which  have  been  deemed  the  Dx»st  sacred  and 
solemn  of  all  the  festivab  observed  by  the 
Greeks.    Some  have  supposed  them  to  be 
obscene   and   abominable,    and   that  from 
thence  proceeded  all  the  mysterious  secrecy. 
They  were  carried  from  Eleusis  to  Rome  in 
the  re^  of  Adrian,  where  they  were  ob- 
served with  the  same  ceremonies  as  before, 
though  perhaps  with  more  freedom  and  li 
centiousness.    They  lasted  about  1800  years, 
and  were  at  last  abolished  by  Tbeodosius  the 
Great.     [After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  mysteries  which 
were  eeiebrated  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  woiid,  the  learned  are  not  even  now 
wholly  agreed  in  their  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject.   The  obscene  rites  which  formed  a  part 
of  these    ceremonies,  and  the  excesses  to 
which  they  are  said  to  have  given  oocasioo, 
are  frequently  spoken  of  wiUi  reprobation 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  church,  who  constant- 
ly regard  the  mysteries  with  horror  and  de 
testation.    On  the  other  hand,  they  are  spo 
kvn  of  with  high  j»icomiams  by  the  Pagan 
philosophers,  especially  by  those  of  the  later 
Platonic  school,  as  Porphyry,  laftblicbus, 
Proclus,  and  Apuleius,  who  profess  to  ex- 
plain the  intention*of  these  sacred  solemnities, 
and  to  interpret  the  strange  and  unpromising 
symbols  which  were  exhibited  in  them,  in  a 
mystical  sense,  favourable  to  piety  and  vir- 
tue.   It  is  probable  that  the  truth  lies  be- 
tween  these  opposite  representations.      It 
would  appear  that  the  intention  with  which 
the  mysteries  were  first  instituted  was  the 
promotion  of  social  order  and  piety,  such  as 
heathen  piety  was ;  but  that  they  Irad,  in  the 
course  of  mauf  ages,  beoome  greatly  corrupt' 
ed,  and  that  the  secret  and  nocturnal  nssem 
blies  which  were  held  at  their  celebratiou 
gave- occasion  to  many  excesses.    Meursiui 
has  very  diligently  collected  the  passages  of 
the  ancient  writers  in  which  the  mysteries 
are  treated  of,  or  casually  mentioned ;  but  it 
was  Warborton  who  first  attempted,  with 
any  di^ee  of  success,  ro  systematise  these 
scattered  facts,  and  todeduoe  from  them  any 
laninons  conclusion;  and  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, iiMt  although  this  writer  carries  some  oH 
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his  speculations  to  an-  undue  extent,  and  as- 
sumes a  moro  dogmatical  tone  in  hu  asMr- 
tions  than  his  authorities  warrant,  yd  that 
bis  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  e»ea- 
tially  correct.     Mr.  Gibbon  attadced  the  bi- 
shop with  some  warmth,  and  soems  to  bare 
succeeded  in  showing  that  Warburtoo's  ac- 
count of  the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid  it-  with- 
out foundation ;  but  he  has  not  invalidated 
the  conclusions  which  relate  to  the  purport 
of  the  mysteries.      Amidst   the    obscurity 
which  prevails  on  the  subject  of  the  myste- 
ries, the  following  &cts  may  be  coiundered  as 
tolerably  well  ascertained.    First,  The  mys- 
teries were  of  two  kinds.    The  more  public 
exhibition  was  intended  to  produce  an  eiEect 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  favourable  to  ci- 
vil order,  and  tending  to  inspire  veneration 
fer  the  laws.    It  seems  that  this  was  one  ot 
the  means  adopted  by  the  primitive  lepdt- 
tors  of  mankind  for  redaiming  barbariam, 
and  forming  the  inhabitants  of  the  difiercnt 
countries,  whither  the  mysteries  were  con- 
veyed, to  the  practice  of  social  duties.   They 
are  represented  as  celebrating  the  adoption 
of  agriculture,  and  the  invention  of  the  arts 
of  life.    Diodorus  Siculus  infbrjni   us  Uiat 
the  Sicilian  feasts  of  Ceres,  which  lasted  ten 
days,  represented  the  andentmanner  of  living 
before  men  had  learned  the  use  and  oolture  ^ 
bread-corn.  FromVarro,Claudian,andAmo- 
bius,  it  appears  that  the  Eleuainian  rites  repre- 
sented the  life  of  Ceres,  and  her  wanderings 
in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proaerpine,  and  her 
legislatien  of  Sicily  and  Africa,  where  abe 
taught  the  inhabitants  agriculture,  and  re- 
claimed them  from  barbariam.    In  accord- 
ance with  this  is  the  authority  of  Cicero. 
The   learned  commentator    Tumebus  ob- 
serves, that  the  mysteries  were  called  "  tns- 
tia^'*  because  they  were  celebrated  in  oo«. 
memoratioQ  of  the  *^  beginninge^^  of  ctvilic- 
ed  Ufe,  when  Ceres  Uught  agriculture,  and 
invented  laws  to  restrain  men  hitherto  bar- 
barians.  Secondly,  The  injunetiona  to  mora- 
lity were  sanctioned  by  the  doctrine  of  fii* 
ture  rewards  and  punishments;    A.  remark* 
able  passage  from  Cicero  is  strongly  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  in  which,  speakii^  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  mysteries, 
he  observes,  ^neque  solum  cum  UEtiOa  mntn- 
di  ratunum  aecepimtu^  sed  etiam  cum  spt  wu- 
liore  tnorimdV*    (De  Leg,  c.  14.)    The  mi- 
tiated  and  those  who  should  lead  a  virtuous 
li£e  were  promised  an  abode  in  the  iabAdsof 
the  blessed,  where  they  were  to  e^y  a  bap^ 
py  immortality,  while  the  profane  waUowed 
in  a  black  pool  of  mud.    How  the  flotioo  of 
the    Metempsychosis   was   connected    with 
these  doctrines  does  not  appear  very  deariy, 
but  it  seems  to  have  formed  a  promineoi  fea- 
ture in  the  mystical  solemnitiea,  especially  in 
the  East.    TTurdljf,   Concerning  the  nators 
of  the  «t5ro{{*T<,  or  inviolable   mysteriaa. 
which  were  only  divulged  to  a  few  favoBMa 
individuals,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  ae- 
tisfactory  conclusion.     Thus  far,  bowevea, 
we  may  consider  as  tolerably  dear,  that  al- 
though there  jji^  j|i,g,4|jg)^^^  for 
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Warburtoa's  opinioa,  that  the  object  was  to 
expose  the  fabehood  oi*  the  vulvar  polythe 
iam,  and  to  declare  the  unity  of  God.  yet 
som«  secret  doctrines  were  taught  eoDcern- 
in«^  the  oatureof  the  g^od«,  which  it  was  held 
the  most  onpardoDable  offence  to  divulg^. 
lience  we  may  infer  that  they  were  of  aoch 
a  kind  that  the  publication  of  them  was  con> 
sidered  as  dan|;eroa3  to  the  popular  belief  in 
the  mythology.  From  the  writings  of  Varro, 
of  which  fragments  are  preserved  by  St. 
Aagastiae,  from  numerous  observations  of 
Clemens,  and  of  Prodoa,  from  some  mystical 
passas^ea  of  Euripides  and  of  Virgil,  and 
from  the  first  book  of  the  Saturnalia  of  Ma- 
crobius,  it  would  appear  that  the  explana- 
tions of  the  mythology,  which  were  deliver- 
ed iQ  the  mysteriei,  were  chiefly  physical, 
and  that  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
theosophists  were  not  very  remote  in  their 
dogmas  from  the  notions  of  Spinosa .  MiJU- 
lers  Universal  Hittorj/.  {Jioie  of  English 
Translator,)  Vol.  I,  p.  25,]-^-JElian.  r,  H. 
12,  c.  24.— <^ir.  dt  Leg.  2,  c.  14.— Pauj.  10, 
c.  31,Stc.— P/ii/. 

£l£1x«13,  or  £L£Vsi!f ,  [a  town  of  Attica, 
eqaaUy  distant  from  Megara  and  the  Piraeus, 
celebrated  for  the  festivals  of  Ceres.     [Har- 
pocration  derives  the  name  of  the  city  from 
EleosiQUs,  a  son  of  Mercury,  and  writes  it 
Eleuainia ;  others,  who  write  it  Cleusis,  sup 
pose  it  to  have  been  thus  called,  l>ecause  Ce- 
res, after  running  oyer  the  world  in  search 
of  her  daughter,  came  here,  (ixivd*,  venio,} 
and  pot  an  end  to  her  pursuit.    Diodorns 
SiculoB  makes  the  nam6  Eleusis  to  have 
been  given  this  city,  as  a  monument  to  poste 
rity  that  corn,  and  the  art  of  cultivating  it, 
were  brooght  from  abroad  into  Attica,  or,  to 
nse  the  words  of  the  historian,  *'  that  the 
person  who  broaght  thither  the  seed  of  corn 
came  from  foreign  parts."    Pausanias  makes 
Eleosin  the  founder,  a  son-in-law  of  Ogyges. 
At  an  events  the  city  appears  to  have  been 
very  ancient,  and  at  one  period  very  power 
ful,  since  it  contended,  under    Eumolpus, 
with  Athens  for  the  sovereignty  of  Attica. 
The  controversy  was  ended  by  a    treaty, 
wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  Eleusis  should 
yield  to  the  controul  of  Athens,  but  that  the 
&aered rites  of  Ceres  should  be  celebrated  at 
theibrmer  city.  Ceres  and  Triptolemus  were 
both  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  solem- 
nity, and  here  also  was  shewn  the  field  of 
Rlnr^m,  where  barley  was  said  to  have 
bten  first  sown*    Eleusis  is  now  called  Lep 
tina*    On  account  of  its  exposuire  to  pirates 
the  place  is  uninhabited.    The  statue  of  the 
Klensinian  Ceres,  the  work  of  Phidias,  af- 
ter having  suffered  many  mutilations,  was 
broojHbtover  to  England  by  Dr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Cripps  in  1801,  and  now  stands  in  the 
▼•sUboIe  of  the  University  Library  at  Cam- 
brii%e.    The  temple  itself  was  subse(iueBtly 
daaredby  Mr,  GeU.1  (vid  Eleusinia.)  Ovid. 
4,  Fast.  5,  V.  607 — Paw.  9,  c.  24. 

Hi^vTagflUBt  [an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 

soalh-east  o{  Plat«a,  and  near  th«  confined 
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of  Attica.    It  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Athenians.] 

ELEUTBgRlA,  n  festival  celebrated  at  Pla«> 
taea  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the 
asserter  of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost 
all  the  cities  of  Greece.  Its  institution  ori-^ 
ginated  in  this  :  after  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  Grecians  under  Pausanias  over  Mardo- 
nius  the  Persian  general,  in  the  country  of 
Platsea,  an  altar  and  statue  were  erected  to 
Jupiter  £leutherius,who  had  fVeed  the  Greeks 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians.  It  Was 
further  agreed  upon  in  a  general  assembly, 
by  the  advice  of  Aristides  the  Athenian,  that 
deputies  should  be  sent  every  fifth  year  from 
the  different  cities  of  Greece,  to  celebrate 
Eleuth«ria/w/ita/*  of  liberty.  The  Plataans 
celebrated  also  an  anniversary  festival  in  me- 
mory of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  that 
famous  battle.  The  celebration  was  thus  t 
at  break  of  day  a  procession  was  made  with 
a  trumpeter  at  the  head  sounding  a  signal  for 
battle.  After  him  followed  chariots  loaded 
with  myrtle,  garlands,  and  a  black  bulU  and 
certain  free  young  men,  as  no  signs  of  servility 
were  to  appear  during  the  solemnity,  because 
they  in  whose  honour  the  festival  was  insti- 
tuted had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  coun-^ 
try.  They  carried  libations  of  wine  and  milk 
in  largo  eared  vessels,  with  jars  of  oil  and 
precious  ointments.  Last  of  all  appeared  the 
chief  magistrate,  who,  though  not  permitted 
at  other  times  to  touch  iron^  or  wear  gar- 
ments of  any  other  colour  than  white,  yet  ap- 
peared clad  in  purple  ;  and  taking  a  Waters- 
pot  out  of  thd  city  chamber >  proceeded 
through  the  middle  of  tho  town  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  towards  the  sepulchres*  There 
he  drew  water  from  a  n^eighbouring  spf  ing, 
and  washed  and  anointed  the  monuments  ; 
after  which  he  sacrificed  a  bull  upon  a  pile 
of  wood,  invoking  Jupiter  and  infernal  Mer- 
cury, and  inviting  to  the  entertairunent  the 
souls  of  those  happy  heroes  who  had  perished 
in  the  defence  of  their  country.  After  this 
he  filled  a  bowl  with  wine,  saying,  1  drink  to 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece.  There  was  also  a  festival 
of  the  same  name  observed  by  the  Saraians  in 
honourof  thegodof  Love.  Slaves,  also,  when 
they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday^ 
which  they  called  Eleutheria. 

Elbutho,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lucina,  |^from 
h€r  coming,  when  invoked,  to  the  aid  ot  wo* 
men  in  labour.]    Pindar.  Olipnp.  6. 

[ELEUTffEROPdLis,  a  city  of  Palestine,  at 
the  distance  of  6  miles  south  of  Diospolis,  SO 
miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem,  and  24 
miles  north-east  from  .\sealon,  according  to 
the  itinerary  of  Aotonine.] 

Eliciits,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  Worshipped 
on  mount  Aventine.  [The  Romans  gave  him 
this  naiue,  according  to  Ovid,  because  they 
believed  that  they  could,  by  a  fletfom^  of  word?, 
draw  him  down  (elicere)  (torn  the  sky  to  in- 
form tlicm  how  to  expiate  prodigies,  &cf.  j 
Ortif.  Fast.  3,  v.  32»» 

Ens,  (a  country  of  preectt  o^  t^>®  westcm 
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shore  of  the  PelopoDoesus,  north  of  Messenia. 
The  leogth  from  oortli  to  sooth  was  about  20 
leagues,  and  the  breadth  from  west  to  east 
from  6  to  7.  It  was  watered  by  a  g^at  num- 
ber of  small  rivers,  which  rendered  it  very 
fertile.  By  ancient  authors,  however,  it  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  groves  of  olive- 
trees.  Here  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated on  the  iMinks  of  the  Alpheus.  vid. 
Olympia.  Besides  its  olives,  it  produced 
abundance  of  hemp,  flax, and  silk.  Ellis  was 
divided  into  three  districts,  Coelo,  (Kciam,)  or 
the  hollow,  in  the  north,  Pitatit^  so  called 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Pisa,  in  the  middle, 
%nd  Triphylia^  to  the  south.  This  last,  ac- 
cording to  Strabe,  obtained  its  name  from  the 
union  of  three  separate  tribes^  the  Epci,  or 
original  inhabitants,  the  Miuya:,  who  migrated 

thither,  and  the  EIri.] [The  capital  city  of 

the  above  district,  situate  in  the  northern  part, 
on  the  river  Pcneus.  This  city  in  fact  gave 
name  to  the  country,  and  was  founded  :!oon 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  famed  for 
temple  and  statue  of  V^enus.  The  latter  was 
the  work  of  Phidias,  and  was  made  of  gold 
and  ivory ;  the  feet  of  the  goddess  rested  on 
a  tortoise,  it  is  thought  that  a  place  called 
Gatlouni  occupies  the  site  of  this  city.] 
Strab.  8 — Plin.  4,  o.  S.—Paus.  5.— Ovid. 
Met.  5,  V.  494.— Cm;.  Fam,  13,  ep.26.  de  Div. 
«,  c.  12— Lti;.  27,0.  32.— Ktrg.  0.  I,  v.  59, 
1.  3,  V.  202. 

Elissa,  a  queen  of  Tyre,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Dido.  vid.  Dido. 

Ellofia,  a  town  of  Eubosa. An  ancient 

name  of  that  island.  [It  derived  its  name  from 
EUops,  the  son  of  Ion,  who  settled  in  this  isl- 
and.] 

ELPurlcx,  a  daughter  of  Miltiades.  [vid, 
Callias,  and  Cimon.l 

[Elymiotis,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  to 
the  south-wcit,  bordering  on  Thessaly  and 
Epirus.] 

Elymais,  [a  province  of  Persia,  lying  to 
the  south  of  iNIedia,  and  forming  the  northern 
part  of  the  larger  district  of  Susiaua.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Elymsi.  These  were 
originally  seated  in  the  north «  but  in  process 
of  time  spread  themselves  over  all  the  rest  of 
Snsiana,  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  GuUf. 
Elymais,  the  metropolis  of  the  province^  was 
famed  for  a  rich  temple  which  Aotiochus  £pi- 
phanes  attempted  to  plunder ;  he  was  beaten 
off,  however,  by  the  inhabitants.  The  temple 
was^erwarda  plundered  by  one  of  the  Par- 
thian kings,  who  found  in  it,  according  to 
Strabo,  10,000  Ulents.] 

EltsIum,  and  Eltsii  Cam  pi,  a  region  in 
the  lower  world,  where,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  soub  of  the 
Tirtuoua  were  placed  after  death.  Their  hap- 
piness was  complete,  the  pleasures  were  in- 
nocent and  refined.  Bowers,  for  ever  green, 
delightful  meadows,  with  pleasant  streams, 
were  the  most  striking  objects.  The  air  was 
wholeiome,  serene,  and  temperate  :  the  birds 
continually  warbled  in  the  groves,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  blessed  with  another  tan  and 
•Utor  lUrt.    The  ettployment  of  the  heroes 


who  dwelt  in  these  regions  of  bliss  were  va- 
rious ;  the  manes  of  Achilles  are  reprcsemttd 
as  waging  war  with  the  wild  beasts,  while  the 
Trojan  chiefs  are  innocently  exerciatng  tbeok- 
selves  in  managing  horses*  or  in  handliag 
arms.  To  these  innocent  amuseicents  soae 
poets  have  added  continual  feasting  and  re- 
velry, and  they  suppose  that  the  ElytiecfieUi 
were  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  and  vo- 
luptuousness which  could  gratify  the  low  de* 
sires  of  the  debauchee.  [According  to  Diodo- 
rus  SiculuN  the  whole  fable  of  the  iniemal  re- 
gions was  borrowed  from  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  introduced  into  Greece 
by  Orpheus.  From  this  source  Homer  is  sakl 
to  have  tiorrowed  his  ideas  and  descriptioos 
which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Odyssey. 
Succeeding  poets  and  philofopbers  copied  froa 
Homer.  Some  placed  the  Elysian  fidds  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  some  in  the  mooo, 
others  in  the  sun,  and  others  again  in  tbeeee- 
tre  of  the  earth  adjoining  to  Tartaroa.  The 
most  common  opinion  was  tliat  they  lay  m 
one  of  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  ealled  the  For- 
tunate Islands,  the  modern  Conortet.  [rti 
TarUrus.]  ftrg.  wEn.  6,  v.  638.— Bpkct. 
Od.4.-^Pindar.—TibuiL  1,  el.  3,  v,  57.— I«- 
cum. — Plut.  de  ContoL 

EmbrIta,  [AirciTSTA,  atowaof  Lositaoia, 
below  Norba  Csesarea,  on  the  nortbem  bank 
of  the  Anas.  It  is  now  MeridaJ]  Plin*  9*  c 
41. 

Emessa,  [an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  siioati 
near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Orontes,  south- 
east of  Epiphaoia.  It  was  tbelnrtfa-plaoe  of 
the  emperor  Heliogabalus,  and  was  one  of 
the  cities  in  which  the  Romans  planted  co. 
lonies.  It  is  now  called  flems,  and  is  merely 
a  large  ruinous  town  containing  aboot  SOOO 
inhabitants,  though  formerly  a  rtroa|^  and 
populous  city.] 

EstoDi  MovTKs,  [part  of  a  chain  of  aMao- 
tains  in  Asia.  Pliny  states  that  the  l^iodi 
montes,  and  those  of  Imaas,  Paropaousa, 
and  Caucasus  were  connected  together.  That 
part  of  the  chain  which  Alexander  crosssd 
in  order  to  invade  Bactriana  was  caDed  Pa- 
ropamisus,  the  more  easterly  condnuation  of 
the  range  was  termed  Emodi  monies,  aad  iti 
still  farUier  continuation,  even  to  the  eaiteni 
ocean,  was  styled  Imaus.] 

EMPfiodcLXS,  a  philosopher,  poet«  and  his- 
torian of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who  flotirisbcd 
444  B.  C.  [vid.  end  of  this  artide.]  Be 
was  the  disciple  of  Telanges  the  Pytha- 
gorean, and  warmly  adopted  the  do^rioe 
of  transmigration.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon 
the  opinions  6t  Pythagoras,  very  much  eon- 
mended,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  tanens 
bodies  which  nature  had  giveo  him.  Be  wis 
first  a  girl,  afterwards  a  Ixiy,  a  shmh,  a  bird, 
a  fish,  and  lastly  Empedocles.  Hie  poetry 
was  bold  and  animated,  and  hb  Teraes  veia  ss 
univerviklly  esteemed,  that  they  were  pdbBdy 
recited  at  the  Olympic  games  with  tlMM  ef 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Empedodes  wat  ao  less 
remarkable  for  his  hnmani^  and  toeial  vir- 
tues than  for  his  learning.  He  fhowed  iun- 
self  on  inTeterate  enemy  to  tytanoy,  and  rs- 
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fas«d  to  b«oome  the  sovtreiga  of  his  country 
Ue  taogbt  rhetoric  in  Sicily,  and  often  allevi- 
ited  the  anxieties  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the 
pains  of  his  body  with  music.  It  is  reported 
that  his  curiosity  tovisit  the  flames  of  the  era  > 
tar  of  i£tna  proTed  fatal  to  him.  Some  main- 
tain that  be  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
was  a  grod,  and  that  his  death  might  be  un- 
known he  throw  himself  into  the  crater  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  His  expectations, 
however,  were  frustrated  ;  and  the  volcano, 
bj  throiring  up  ooe  of  his  sandals,  discovered 
to  the  world  that  Empedocles  had  perished 
by  fire.  Others  report  that  he  lived  to  an  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
sea.  [The  skill  which  Empedocles  possess- 
ed in  medicine  and  natural  philoaophy  ena- 
bled him  to  perform  many  wonders  which 
he  passed  upon  the  superstitious  and  credu 
lous  minds  of  the  multitude  for  miracles.  He 
pretended  to  drive  away  noxious  winds 
from  his  country,  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to 
epidemical  diseases.  He  is  said  to  have  check- 
ed by  the  power  of  music  the  madness  of  a 
yonng  man  who  was  threatening  his  enemy 
with  instant  death  ;  to  have  restored  a  wo- 
man to  life  ;  and  to  have  done  many  other 
thiogs,  equally  astonishing,  after  the  manner 
of  Pythagoras  on  account  of  which,  he  be 
came  an  ohject  of  universal  admiration,  so 
that  at  the  Olympio  games  the  eyes  of  all 
the  people  were  fix^  upon  him  when 
he  appeared.  With  regard  to  his  poetical 
prodactioiia,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
he  was  the  real  author  of  the  ancient  frag- 
ment which  bears  the  name  of  the  *^  Golden 
reraes  ai  Pythagoras."  He  must  not,  howe- 
Ter,  be  confounded  with  a  tragedian  of  the 
mme  name.  Gorgias  of  Leontium  was  his 
pupil*  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
an  eminent  master  of  the  art  of  eloquence. 
As  to  his  death,  Strabo  and  other  judicious 
writers  reject  as  fictitious  the  story  about 
£tna.  Another  account,  equally  fabulous, 
states  that  during  the  night,  after  a  sacred 
festiTaJ,  he  was  conveyed  away  towards  the 
beaveos  amid  the  splendour  of  celestial 
night.  Thetruth  appears  to  be,  as  Timsus 
r^biies,  that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
went  to  Greece,  and  never  returned,  whence 
the  exact  time  and  manner  of  his  death  re- 
main unknown.  According  to  Aristotle  he 
died  at  60  years  of  age.  A  statue  was  erect- 
ed to  him  at  Agrigenlum,  which  was  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome.  Lucretius  gives  a 
hig^  diaracterof  him  in  his  poem.]  Horat, 
1,  ep.  13,  ▼.  20.— Cic.  de  OraU  1,  c.  50,  &c. 
— Diog.  in  viicL 

EMPoaLs,  [a  country  of  Africa  propria, 
called  also  Bysaciumy  situate  to  the  north  of 
the  Syrtis  minor.  Id  it  stood  Leptis  minor, 
below  Hadrumetum.  This  city  is  said  to  have 
paid  to  the  Carthaginians  a  talent  each  day. 
It  wasio  &ct  a  very  fruitful  district, and  Po- 
lybius  says  that  almost  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Carthaginians  depended  on  the  revenue  they 
drew  from  it.  To  this  were  owing  the  anxi- 
eij  and  atate  jealousy  of  the  Caithaginians, 
that  the  Romans  should  not  sail  beyond  the 


Fair  promontory  tliat  lay  before  Carthage, 
and  become  acquainted  with  a  region  which 
they  might  be  tempted  to  conquer.] 

EncfLAnus,  a  son  of  .Titan  and  Terra, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  con- 
spired against  Jupiter.  He  was  struck  with 
Jupiter^s  thundersi  and  overwhelmed  under 
mount  ^<na.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the 
same  as  Xyphon.  According  to  the  poet?, 
the  flames  of  JElna  proceeded  from  thebreath 
of  Enceladus  ;  and  as  often  as  he  turned  his 
weary  side,  the  whole  island  of  Sicily  felt  the 
motion,  and  shook  from  its  very  foundations. 

yirg.  jEn.  3,  v.  578,  &c. A  son  of  ^g)p- 

tus. 

ENDYMfoN.  a  shepherd,  son  of  ^thlius 
and  Calyce.  It  is  said  that  he  required  of  Ju- 
piter to  grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and 
to  sleep  as  much  as  he  would  y  whence  came 
the  proverb  of  Endymonis  tomnum  dormire^ 
to  express  a  long  sleep.  Diana  saw  hiui 
naked  as  he  slept  on  mount  Latmos,  and  wai» 
so  struck  with  his  beauty  that  she  came  down 
from  heaven  every  night  to  enjoy  his  company. 
Endymion  married  Chromia,  daughter  of  Ite- 
Qus,  or,  according  tosonr»e,  Hyperipna, daugh- 
ter of  Areas,  by  whom  he  had  three  son?, 
Paeon,  Epeus,  and  ^olu8«  and  a  daughter 
called  Eurydice  ;  and  so  little  ambitious  did 
he  show  himself  of  sovereignty,  that  he  made 
his  crown  the  prize  of  the  best  racer  among 
his  sons,  an  honourable  distinction  which  was 
gained  by  Epeui.  The  fable  of  Endymion 's 
amours  with  Diana,  or  the  moon,  arises  from 
his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  as  he  passed 
the  night  on  some  high  mountain  to  observe 
the  heavenly  bodies,  it  has  been  rpported  that 
he  was  courted  by  the  moon,  ^ome  suppose 
that  there  were  two  of  that  name,  the  son  of 
a  king  of  Elis,  and  the  shepherd  or  astrono- 
mer of  Caria.  The  people  of  He raclea main- 
tained that  Endymion  died  on  mount  Lntmoj, 
and  the  Eleans  pretended  to  show  his  tomi> 
at  Olympiain  Peloponnesus.  Propert,  2,  el. 
15.— Ctc.  Tusc.  1.— JiiT.  10.— T/wocri/.  3.^ 
Patt«.5,c.  l,1.6,c.20. 

£n£ti.    [vid.  Heneti.J 

EnIpkus,  a  river  of  Thessaly  flowing  near 
Pharsalia.     Lucan.  6,  v.  373. 

Enna,  [a  city  of  Sicily,  situate  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  middle  of  the  island,  whence, 
according  to  Diodorus,  it  was  called  the  navel 
of  Sicily.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  the  island,  and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
plains,  fruitful  soil,  and  the  numerous  lakes 
and  springs  which  watered  its  territory.  Pro- 
serpine was  carried  away  by  Pluto  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Enna,  while  she  was  gathering 
dowers  in  an  adjacent  meadow.  The  plains 
of  Enna  are  now  called  Castro  Janni.  ]  MelOt 
2,  c.  7.— Cic.  Ferr.  3,  c.  49,  I.  4,  c.  104.— 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  522.-  Liv.  24,  c.  37. 

Q.  Effffius,  an  ancient  poet,  born  at  Ru- 
diae  in  Calabria,  [about  A.  U.  C.  514,  B.  C. 
237,  and  flourished  towards  the  dose  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  In  his  early  youth  he  went 
to  Sardinia  ;  and,  if  Siliui  lUlicus  may  be 
believed,  he  served  in  the  Calabrian  leviet, 
which,  in  the  year  538,  followed  Titos  Man- 
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lias  to  the  wnr  which  he  waged  id  that  iriand 
agamst  the  favourers  of  the  Carthaginiac 
cause.    After  the  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign he  contincied  to  live  for  twelve  year? 
in  Sardinia.    He  was  at  leogth  brought  to 
Rome  by  Cato  the  Censor,  who,  in  5dO,  vi- 
sited Sardinia,  on  returning  as  quaestor  from 
Africa.     At  Rome  he  fixed  his  residence  on 
the  Aventine  hill,  where  he  lived  in  a  very 
frugal   manaer.    He  instructed,    however, 
the  patrician    youth  in  Greek,  and  soon  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious men  of  the  state.     He  followed  M. 
Fulviui  Nobilior  during  his  expedition  to 
if^tolia  in  564  ;  and  in  569  he  obtained  the 
freedom  of  the  city.     He  was  also  protected 
hy  the  elder  Africanus,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  on  most  of  his  campaigns. 
In  his  old  age  he  obtained  the  friendship  of 
Scipio  Nasica.]     II is  style  is  rough  and  un- 
polished, but  his  defects,  which  are  more 
particularly  attributed  to  the  age  in  which 
hA  lived,  have  been  fully  compensated  by  the 
energy  of  his  expressions,  and  the  fire  of  bis 
poetry^    Quintilian  warmly  commends  him. 
and  Virgil  has  shown  his  merit,  by  introduc- 
ing many  whole  lines  from  his  poetry  into  his 
own  oomposiiions,  which  he  caUs  pearls  ga- 
thered from  the  dunghill.  Ennius  wrote  in  he- 
roic verse  18  books  of  the  annals  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  displayed  much  knowledge  of 
the  world,  in  some  dramatical  and  satirical 
compositions.  He  died  of  the  gout,  contracted 
by  frequent  intoxication,  about  169  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  in  the  70th  year  ofhis 
age.    He  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Sci- 
plos  ;  and  there  is  still  extant  an  epitaph  re- 
ported to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  for 
himself:  as  follows, 

v^tpieite,o  eives,  senit  Enniimaginiiformam 
Hie  vettrum  jianxit  maxima  facta  palrum. 
AVmo  m£  laerymis  deeorett  nequefuneraflehi 

Faxit ;  eur  ?  tolUo  vtvus<,per  ora  virihn. 
[The  tomb  was  discovered  in  1780,  on  a  farm 
situate  between  the  Fta  Appia^  and  Via  La- 
Hnon    The  slabt,  which  have  since  been  re- 
moved to  the  Vatican*  contained  several  iui- 
scriptioiM  commemorating  different  persons  of 
th'e  Scipio  family.    A  laurelled  bust  was  also 
found  m  it,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ennius.] 
Of  the  tragedies,  comedies,  annals,  and  sa- 
tires which  he  wrote,  nothing  remains  but 
fragments  happily  collected  from  the  quota- 
tions of  ancient  authors.    The  best  edition  of 
these  is  by  Hesselius,  4to.  Amst.  1707.    [To 
judge  by  the  fragments  of  his  works  which 
remain,  Ennius  greatly  surpassed  all  his  pre- 
decessor?, not  only  in  poetical  geniuf,  bat  in 
the  art  of  Ver«ificalion.     By  his  time,  indeed, 
the  best  models  of  Greek  composition  had 
begun  to  be  studied  at  Rome.    Ennius  par- 
ticularly professed  to  have  imitated  Homer, 
and  tried  to  persuade  his  countrymen  that  the 
tout  and  genius  of  that  great  poet  had  revived 
in  him  through  the  medium  of  a  peacock, 
according  to  the   process    of  Pythagorean 
transmigration,  a  fiintastic  genealogy  to  which 
Fersius  aUodet  in  hi«  sixUi  satire.    Accord 
ingly  we  find  in  the  worla  of  Ennius,  innu 


merable  imitations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyisey. 
His,  however,  the  Greek  tragic writcra  fram 
whom  he  has  most  largely  borrowed  ;  aad. 
indeed,  it  appears  from  the  fragments  whrieh 
remain,  that  all  his  plays  were  rather  trans- 
lations from  the  dm  mas  of  Sopfaocdes  and  Eu- 
ripides than  original  tragedies.  Nor,  although 
Ennius  was  the  firft  '«*rnter  who  introdaeed 
satiric  composition  into  Rome,  are  b»  pre- 
fensions  to  originality,  in  this  respect,  T<ry 
distinguished.    He  adapted  the  ancimt  sa- 
tires of  the  I'uscan  and  Oscan  stage  to  the 
closet,  by  refining  their  grossness,  and  intro- 
ducing railleries  from  the   Grecian   |>oct9. 
His  satires  were  thus  a  species  of  cffi/o,  made 
up  of  passages  from,  various  poems.     The 
tragments  which  remain  of  them  are  too 
short  to  allow  us  even  to  divine  their  aubjecL 
His  great  work  was  the  Annals^  of  which  we 
have  still  considerable  remains.      It    com- 
menced with  the  earliest  times  and  ended 
with  the  Istrian  war.    The  Annals  of  Enni- 
us were  always  highly  relished  by  the  Bo- 
mans.    They  were  recited  in  the  tbcatrei  as 
low  down  as  the  time  of  Marcus  Aarriiu, 
and  the  Romans  were  so  formed  on  hie  style 
that  Seneca  called  them  poptUus  £im«antf, 
an  Ennian  race.]     Ovid.  2,  TVist.  r.  4S4. — 
Cie.  dt  Finib,  1,  c.  4.  de  Qgle.%  c.  18.— 
Qtttnft/.  10,  c.  h^Lucrd.  1,  r.  117,  &c— C. 
JV<p.  tn  Catone. 

EiTTKLLA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  [near  the  river 
Hypsa,  and  north-east  of  Selinua.]  If9L  14, 
V.  205.— Cic.  Ferr,  3,  c.  43. 

EiTTXLLVS,  a  famous  athlete  amonf^the 
friends  of  iEneas.  He  was  intimate  with 
Eryx,  and  entered  the  lists  against  Dares, 
whom  he  conquered  in  the  funeral  games  of 
Anchises  in  Sicily.  Ftr/^.  wSJn.  5,  r.  387,  isc. 
Enyo,  a  sister  of  Mars,  called  by  the  Latiai 
Bellona,  supposed  by  some  to  be  dangblv'  of 
Phorcys  and  Ceto.     JiaL  10,  v.  S03. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  amon^the  Grteks, 
whence  the  epithet  Ecus  is  applied  to  aNthe 
eastern  parts  of  the  world,  (hid.  f^sL  3,  v. 
406.  A.  ,^.3,  V.637, 1. 6,  v. 478.— r*y. G.  1, 
v.288,1.  f,v.ll6. 

Erionu,  one  of  the  Cydadee,  called  bj 
Aristotle,  Hydnma.    Plin,  4,  c  IS. 

EpAMnromiAt,  a  fantous  Theban,  desenul  • 
ed  from  the  ancient  kings  of  BoMtia.  His 
father'*s  name  was  Polymolfs.  He  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  private  virtues  and  militaiv 
aocompli^menta.  His  lov4  of  truth  was  to 
great  that  he  never  dSagraced  himselfl^  fi^tse- 
hood.  He  formed  a  most  sacred  and  invielt* 
ble  friendship  with  Pelopidat,  wboee  life  ht 
saved  in  a  battle.  By  hii  advice  Pelopidasj 
delivered  Thebes  from  the  power  of  Laeeds- 
mon.  This  was  the  signal  of  war.  Epami- 
nondas  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  Tbeban 
armies,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  at  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Lenctra,  about  37 1  year*  E.G. 
[Two  years  after  this  famous  victory,  I^iaai- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas,  being  appointed  Bceo- 
tarchs,  or  chiefi  of  the  Bcpotian  league,  enterdl 
the  Peloponnesus.  Seventy  thoosaodmenof 
diflerent  nations  marched  under  their  orden, 
and  were  led  on  by  them  iu^)u*t  the  city  of 
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J^mcedaciDon.    The  city  was  saved,  however, 
by  the  skiKdi  pradence  of  Ag^esilaos.    The 
1  hcbao  commaodere,  on  their  retom  home, 
were  accused  of  violating^  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  BiBoCian  leag^ae,  by  having  held  their 
power  over  one  year,  which   was  ihe   time 
fixed  by  law  for  remaining  in  command.    Pe- 
lopidas   yielded  to  the  <£arge,  bat  Epami 
DondasdispUyed  so  moch  firmness  and  patient 
resignation  to  his  fate,  that  he  enlisted  the  po- 
palar  feeling  in  his  favour,  and  the  judges  did 
not  dare  to  condemn  him.    An  unsuccessful 
campaign  against   Corinth,  however,  ag^in 
subjected  him  to  the  loss  of  popular  favour, 
and  he  was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  private 
citizen.     He  afterwards  served  as  a  common 
soldier  in  an  army  sent  to  rescue  Pelopidas 
frtmi  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherffi,  and  having, 
even  in  that  humble  rank,  saved  the  Tbeban 
forces  from  being  totally  destroyed,  was  re- 
inetated  to  his  former  office  of  commander. 
After  rescaing  his  friend,  he  marched  into 
the  Peloponnesas,  succeeded  almost  in  making 
hiinself  master  of  Sparta,  and  at  last  ended 
fail  glorious  career  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
in  Arcadia,  where  he  fell  in  the  nrms  of  vic- 
tory.     The  Spartan  army  and  their  allies 
oonsxsted  of  20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse ;,  that 
of  the  Thebans,  of  30,000  infantry  and  3,000 
cavalry.  The  enemy  had  early  betaken  them- 
selves to  flight,  but  rallying  on  a  sudden,  at 
tacked  £paminondas,  who  was  pursuing  them, 
Wifli  great  ardonr.     He  received  a  fatal 
woand  in  the  breast,  and  expired  exclaiming, 
thai  he  died  uncooquered,  when  he  heard  that 
the  Boeotians  obtained  the  victory,  in  the  48th 
year  of  his  age,  3(3  years  before  Christ.]  The 
Thabani  severely  lamented  his  death ;  m  him 
their  power  was  extinguished,  for  only  during 
iita  life  they  had  enjoyed  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence among  the  Grecian  states.    Epami- 
noDdai  was  frugal  as  well  as  virtuous,  and  he 
refused  with  indignation  the  rich  presents 
which  were  oflfered  to  him  by  Artaxerxes  the 
king  of  Persia.    He  is  represented  by  his  bi- 
ographer as  an  elegant  dancer,  and  a  skilful 
musician  ;  accomplishments  highly  esteemed 
among  his  countrymen.    [Cicero  says  that  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  or 
nation  ever  produced.]    PhU.  in  Parall.—C 
ffef.  in  vttd.-^Xenoph,  Ouatt.  GrcRc—Diod. 
15,— Po(y6.  1. 

Eravg,  [vid.  Epei,]  the  maker  of  the 
wooden  horse,  by  means  of  which  the  Greeks 
captured  Teoy.  Firg.  wEn.  2,  v.  264.— /uf- 
tin,  20,  c.  2.— Povf .  10,  c.  26. 

ErnAtuty  a  eityoflonia.  [Pliny  represents 
it  as  the  ornament  of  Asia,  and  Strabo  de- 
tcribea  it  as  the  largest  and  most  frequent- 
ed emporium  of  that  continent.  The  an- 
cient aty,  which  was  originally  a  small  vil- 
lage, stood  about  50  miles  south  of  Smyrna, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayster.  It  was 
built  originally  on  a  moimtain,  but  in  time 
the  city  was  extended  down  along  the  p'ain 
which  reached  to  the  sea,  and  it  became  gra 
dually  acommercial  place.  Some  ancient  wri- 
ters ascribe  its  foundation  to  the  Amazons,  and 
state  that  it  was  called  Enhesus  (Eei »"oc)  from 


the  Greek  word  tf  10- <r,  pcrmtstten,  because 
Hercules  permitted  the  Amazons  to  live^ 
and  build  a  city  in  this  place.    Others  allege 
that  Ephesus  was  named  after  the  Amazon 
who  founded  it   A  third  account  ascribes  its 
origin  to  Ephesus,  a  son  of  the  Cayster.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  city, 
which  in  the  Roman  times  was  the  metropo- 
lis of  Asia,  was  founded  by   Lysimaohus. 
The  modem  name  of  the  place,  which  ts  now 
merely  a  village,  u  jiioioluek,  a  corruption  of 
Agios  Theologos,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
famous  church  of  St  John  the  Theolpgian 
having  stood  near  the  spot.    Ephesus,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  famous  for  its  temple  of 
Diana,  which  was  so  splendid  an  edifice  as 
to  be  styled  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.    Its  erection  occupied,  according  to 
Pliny,  220  years.   The  building  was  425  feet 
long,  and  220  broad ;  and,  according  to  the 
writer  just  mentioned,  contained  127  columns^ 
each  the  gilt  of  a  king.  There  is  reason,  how- 
ever, to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  punctu- 
ation in  the  passage  of  Pliny  where  this  is 
stated.    The  architect  was  Ctesiphon.    This 
temple  enjoyed  th^  privileges  of  an  asylum 
until  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  abolished 
them.  The  statue  of  Diana  was  a  small  ebo* 
ny  one,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  and 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
This  splendid  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
the  incendiary  was  Erostratus,  whose  object 
in  so  doing  was,  as  he  himself  confessed,  mere- 
ly to  perpetuate  his  name.    vid.  Erostratus^ 
The  conflagration  took  place  the  same  night 
that  Alexander  was  born*  and  the  monarch,, 
it  is  said,  offered  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  hia 
own  expense  if  the  Ephesians  would  place 
an  inscription  on  it  recording  the  fact :  they^ 
however,  declined  the  ofiisr,  adding  in  a  style 
of  artful  adulation,  that  it  was  not  right  for 
one  deity  to  erect  a  temple  to  another.     The 
temple  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  is  thought 
to  have  lasted  till  the  general  overthrow  of 
the  heathen  temples  in  the  age  of  Constan- 
tino.]   Piin  36,  c   U.—Strab.  12  and  14.— 
Mela,  1,  c.  17.— Pfltt*.7,c.  2.— P/uf.  tn  jJUr, 
— Juttin,  2,  c.  4. — Caliim,  in  Dian,—PtoL 
B.—Cie.  de  J^at.  D.2. 

ErR^TiE,  a  number  of  magistrates  at  Athens 
first  instituted  by  Demophoon,  the  son  of 
Theseus.  Solon  lessened  their  power,  and 
intrusted  them  only  with  the  trial  of  man- 
slaughter and  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  It  was  required  that  their  manners 
should  be  pure  and  innocenti  and  their  beha- 
viour austere  and  full  of  gravity. 

Efhialtxs  or  Ephialtvb,  a  giant,  son  of 
Neptune,  who  grew  nine  inches  every  month. 
{vid.  Aloeus.)— An  Athenian,  famous  for 
his  courage  and  strength.  He  fought  with 
the  Persians  against  Alexander,  and  was  kill- 
ed at  Halitamassus.     Diod.  17. A  Tra- 

chinian  who  led  a  detachment  of  the  army 
of  Xerxes  by  a  secret  path  to  attack  the 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae.  Paus,  1,  c.  4. — 
Herorfo/.  7,  c  213. 

EphOri,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta, 
who  were  first  created  by  Lycurgus.    They 
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were  five  in  Dumber.  Like  censors  in  the 
Btate,  they  could  check  and  restrain  the 
authority  of  the  kings,  and  even  imprison 
them,  tf  guilty  of  irregularities.  They  fined 
Archidumus  Tor  marrying  a  wife  of  small  sta- 
ture, and  imprisoned  Agis  for  his  unconsti- 
tutional  behaviour.  They  were  much  the 
same  as  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  Rome 
erected  to  wmch  with  a  jealous  eye  over  the 
liberties  and  rights  oi  the  populace.  Thej 
had  the  management  of  the  public  money, 
and  were  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war. 
They  had  the  privdege  of  convening,  pr  - 
roguing,  and  dissolving  the  greater  and  less 
assemblies  of  the  people.  The  former  was 
composed  of  9000  Spartans,  all  inhabitaotf 
of  the  city ;  the  latter  of  30,000  Lacedaemo- 
nians, inhabitants  of  the  inferior  towns  and 
Tillages.  [The  term  Ephorus  (E^o^oc)  de 
notes  an  inspector  or  superintendant.  These 
magistrates  punished  all  offences  which  had 
escaped  the  other  coarts  of  judicature,  and 
each  of  them  had  to  this  end  a  class  of  civil 
causes  under  his  particular  inspection.  But 
they  could  not  put  any  individual  to  death 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate.  In 
this  particular,  and  in  the  mode  of  their  elec- 
tion, this  latter  council  bore  moch  resem- 
blance  to  the  Athenian  Areopagus.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  first  men  of  the  senate,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  in  case  of  need  fill  the 
office  of  vicegerents,  were  named  "  peers  of 
the  king.*'  These,  together  with  the  ephori 
and  kings,  composed  the  privy  council,  which 
decided  on  secret  and  important  affairs,  ei- 
ther with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  select 
number  of  citizens.]  C.  Nep.  in  Paul,  3. 
A^isiot.  Pol  2,  c.  7. 

Ephorus,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cu- 
mse  in  £otia,  about  352  years  before  Christ. 
[He  was  disciple  to  Isocrates,  by  whose  ad- 
vice he  wrote  an  history,  which  he  commenc- 
ed after  the  fabulous  periods  with  the  return 
of  the  Heraclids  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
brought  down  to  the  20th  year  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  It  was  divided  into  30  books,  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients,  and 
is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo  and  other  wri- 
ters]    Quin/t/.  10,  c.  1. 

Ephyra,  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth, 
which  it  received  from  a  nymph  of  the  same 
name,  and  thence  Ephyrtut  is  applied  to  Dyr- 
rachinm,  founded  by  a  Corinthian  colony, 
Virg,  G.  2,  V.  264 — OHd,  Met,  2,  v.  239,— 
hucan,  6,  v.  M.—Stat,  Theb,  4,  v.Bd.-^Ital, 
14,  V.  181. 

Epicbarmub,  [a  native  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  who  flourished  in  the  5th  century,  B  C< 
His  father  removed  him  at  an  early  age  to 
Megara,  and  afterwards  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  became  a  dbciple  in  the  Pythagorean 
school.  Being  prevented  by  the  tyranny  of 
Hiero  from  assuming  the  public  profession  of 
philosophy,  he  chiefly  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  offended  the 
Pythagoreans  by  introducing  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Pythagoras  on  the  stage. 
His  comedies  were  numerous;  according  to 
Suidat,  fifty-two.    Only  a  few  fragments  re- 
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main,  tie  taught  school  at  Syracuse,  and 
18  said  to  have  invented  the  four  Greak  let- 
ters, ^,  «.  4i  «•  He  also  wrote  commeota- 
laries  on  physical  and  medical  subjects.  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian  the  life  of  Eptcbarmoa 
was  prolonged  to  97  years.]  Horat.  %  ep. 
I,  V.  58.— Dto^.  3  and  8.— Cic.  ad  Auic,  I, 
ep.  19. 

Epictktvs,  [an  eminent  stoic  philosopher, 
born  in  a  servile  condition  at  Hieropolu  im, 
Phrygia,  and  flourished  in  the  first  ceotiuy 
of  the  Christian  era.  At  an  early  aga  ha  was 
sold  as  a  slave  to  Epaphroditns,  a  freedmaa 
of  Nero.  He  acquired  his  freedom  bx  sona 
meanit  which  are  not  recorded,  and  ratirad 
to  a  small  hut  within  the  city  of  Rome,  whM 
he  devoted  himself  to  study.  Notwitbataad- 
ing  his  poverty,  he  became  in  time  a  popular 
preceptor  of  morals.  He  was  banished  by 
Domitian  with  the  other  philosophers,  and  rc< 
tired  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  He  is  thought 
to  have  returned  to  Rome  after  the  death  of 
the  tyrant,  and  this  is  rendered  highly  proba- 
ble by  the  respect  which  Adrian  entertained 
for  him.  He  died  about  the  close  of  Adrian^ 
reign.  Themistius  and  Suidas,  however,  as- 
sert that  he  lived  till  the  time  of  the  Anto* 
nines.  The  earthen  lamp  of  which  he  oMda 
use,  was  sold  some  time  after  his  death  at 
aOOO  drachmas,  about  £90  sterline:-  This 
little  anecdote,  which  we  have  from  LociaD« 
shews  how  much  his  name  and  memory  was 
respected.]  His  JEnf^irirfwn  is  a  ikithful  pie- 
ture  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  and  his  disKrta- 
tions,  which  were  delivered  to  his  pupils,  were 
collected  by  Arrian,  who  wrote  an  aooovnt 
of  his  life  and  death,  which  is  not  now  ex- 
tant. His  style  is  concise  and  devoid  of  all 
ornament,  full  of  energy  and  useful  max- 
ims. The  value  of  his  compositions  is  wall 
known  from  the  saying  of  the  emperor  An- 
tonius,who  thanked  the  gods  he  could  col* 
lect  from  the  writings  of  Cpictetus  wbert- 
with  to  conduct  life  with  honour  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  his  country.  There  are  se* 
veral  good  editions  of  the  works  of  Epietetos, 
with  those  of  Cebes  and  others.  [The  bc«t 
is  that  of  Schweighaeuser,  Lips.  1798,  Svo.] 

EpIcOrus,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  son 
of  Neocles  and  Cherestrata,  born  at  GargeC- 
tus  in  Attica.  \v%iL  end  of  this  article.] 
Though  his  parents  were  poor,  yet  be  wm 
ear^  sent  to  school,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  brilliancy  of  hisgenius^and  at 
the  age  of  12,  when  his  preceptor  repeated 
to  him  this  verse  from  Hesiod, 

Htoi  /utr  r^ar/r*  x*^  ><w*\  Ac. 
In  the  beginning  9/  thingi  ike  Choo$  irtt 
treated^ 

Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  who  created 
<t  ?  To  this  the  teacher  answered,  that  be 
knew  not,  but  only  philosophers.  **  Tbea,'* 
says  the  youth,  ^  philosophers  beacelbftb 
shall  instruct  me.'*  After  having  improvad 
himself,  and  enriched  his  mind  by  traTalluif* 
he  visited  Athens,  which  was  than  crowded 
by  the  folldwers  of  Plato,  tlie  Cyaici,  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, and  the  Stoics.    Hera  ha  entablitbi 
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•d  himt^  and  soon  attracted  a  oamber  of 
followers  bj  the  sweetness  and  gravity  of  his 
tnannerSf  and  bj  his  social  virtues.  He  taught 
them  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  consisted 
in  pleasure,  not  such  as  arises  from  sensual 
gratification,  or  from  vice,  but  from  the  eo- 
jojments  of  the  mind,  and  the  sweets  of  vir- 
tue. This  doctrine  was  warmly  attacked  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  di^rent  sects,  and 
particularly  by  the  Stoics.  They  observed 
that  he  disgraced  the  gods  by  representing 
them  as  inactive,  and  unconcerned  with  the 
affiura  of  mankind.  He  refuted  all  the  ac- 
cusations of  his  adversaries  by  the  purity  of 
hu  morals ;  and  when  Leontium,  one  of  his  fe- 
male pnpib,  was  accused  of  prostituting  her- 
self to  her  master  and  to  all  nis  disciples,  the 
philosopher  proved  the  falsity  of  the  accusa- 
lioQ  by  silence  and  an  exemplary  life.  His 
health  was  at  last  impaired  by  continual  la- 
boar,  and  he  died  of  a  retention  of  urine, 
which  long  subjected  him  to  the  most  excru- 
ciating torments,  and  which  he  bore  with  un- 
paralleled fortitude.  His  death  happened 
t70  years  before  Christ,  in  tbe  72d  year  of 
his  age.  His  disciples  showed  their  respect 
Cor  tiM  memory  of  their  learned  preceptor,  by 
the  uoanimity  which  prevailed  among  them. 
While  philosophers  in  every  sect  were  at  war 
with  mankind  and  among  themselves,  tbe 
lollowen  of  Epicurus  enjoyed  perfect  peace, 
and  lived  in  the  most  solid  friendship.  The 
day  of  his  birth  was  observed  with  universal 
fottivity,  and  during  a  month  all  hfs  admirers 
gave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  innocent 
amasement  Of  all  the  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, Epicoms  is  the  only  one  whose  writnws 
deserve  attention  for  their  number.  He 
wrote  no  less  than  300  volumes,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  and  Chrysippus  was  so 
jealous  of  the  fecundity  ol  his  genius,  that  no 
sooner  had  Epicoms  published  one  of  his 
volames,than  he  immediately  composed  one, 
that  be  might  not  be  overcome  in  the  num- 
berof  his  productions.  Hetliowever,  advaoc* 
ed  troths  andargomentsonknownbefore ;  but 
Chrysippos  said  what  others  long  ago  had 
said,  without  showing  any  thing  which  might 
be  ealled  originality.  ~  The  followers  of  Epi- 
coros  were  nomeroos  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try, his  doctrines  were  rapidly  disseminated 
over  tha  world,  and  when  the  gratification  of 
tbe  tenees  was  substituted  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  the  morals  of  mankind  were  under 
mined  and  destroyed.  Even  Rome,  whose 
austere  simplicity  had  happily  nurtured  vir- 
tue, felt  the  attack,  and  was  corrupted 
When  Cyneas  spoke  of  the  tenets  of  the  Epi- 
eoreans  in  theRoman  senate,Fabricus  indeed 
intreated  the  gods  that  all  the  enemies  of  the 
repobKc  might  become  his  followers.  But 
those  were  the  feeble  efforts  of  expiring  vir 
toe ;  and  when  Lucretius  introduced  the  po- 
pular doctrine  in  his  poetical  composition, 
the  smoothness  and  beauty  of  the  numbers 
contributed,  with  the  effeminacy  of  the  Epi- 
corsans,  to  enervate  the  conquerors  of  tbe 
world.  [  EfMcorus  passed  a  part  of  his  early 
liie,  ontu  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  Samos, 


to  which  island  bis  parents  bad  retired,  on 
account  o(  their  poverty,  with  an  Athenian 
colony.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  to 
Athens,  but  left  it  again  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  commotions  arose  through 
the  tyranny  of  CIssander.  He  retired  to  his 
father  at  Colophon,  and  not  long  after  to 
Mitylene.  Here  he  opened  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy, and  resided  one  year,  alter  which, 
removing  to  Lampsacus,  be  taught  there  foi- 
four  years,  and  then  returned  to  Athens. 
This  latter  city  became  thenceforward  tha 
place  of  his  permanent  residence.  Here  he 
purchased  for  his  own  use  a  pleasant  garden. 
where  he  dwelt,  and  taught  the  sjstem  oi' 
philosophy.  Hence  the  Epicureans  were 
called  the  philosophers  of  the  garden.  The 
period  m  which  Epicurus  opened  his  school 
was  peculiarly  favourable.  In  the  room  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  Socratic  doctrine,  no- 
thing now  remained  but  the  subtlety  and  af- 
fectation of  Stoicism,  tbe  unnatural  severity 
of  the  Cynics,  or  the  debasing  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgence taught  and  practised  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Aristippus.  The  luxurious  refinement 
which  now  prevailed  in  Athens,  while  it 
rendered  every  rigid  scheme  of  philosophy 
as  well  as  all  grossness  of  manners  unpopular, 
inclined  tbe  younger  citizens  to  listen  to  a 
preceptor  who  smoothed  the  stern  and 
wrinkled  brow  of  philosophy ;  and  under  the 
notion  of  conducting  his  followers  to  enjoy- 
ment in  tbe  bower  of  tranquillity,  led  them 
unawares  into  the  path  of  moderation  and 
virtue.  Hence  the  popularity  of  his  s6hool ; 
and  disciples  flocked  to  him  not  only  from 
different  parts  of  Greece,  but  from  Egypt  and 
Asia.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  thst 
from  the  time  when  this  philosopher  appear- 
ed, to  the  present  day,  an  uninterrupted 
coarse  of  censure  has  fallen  upon  his  memc- 
ry ;  so  that  the  name  of  his  sect  has  almost 
become  a  proverbial  expression  for  eveiy 
thing  corrupt  in  principle  and  infamous  in 
character.  The  charges  brought  against 
Epicurus  are,  that  he  superseded  all  religious 
principles,  by  dismissing  the  gods  from  the 
care  of  the  world;  that  if  he  acknowledged 
their  existence  it  was  only  in  conformity  to 
popular  prejudice,  since,  according  to  his 
system,  nothing  exists  in  nature  but  material 
atoms ;  that  he  discovered  great  insolence  and 
vanity  in  the  disrespect  with  which  he  treat- 
ed the  memory  of  former  philosophers,  and 
tbe  characters  and  persons  of  his  contempo- 
raries; and  that  both  he  and  his  disciples 
were  addicted  to  the  grossest  sensuality. 
These  accusations  too  have  been  not  only 
the  voice  of  common  rumour,  but  more  or 
less  confirmed  by  men  distinguished  for  their 
wisdom  and  virtue — Zeno,  Cicero,  Plotarcb, 
Galen,  and  a  long  train  of  Christian  fathers. 
With  respect  to  the  first  charge,  its  certain- 
ly admits  of  no  refutation.  The  doctrine  of 
Epicurus  concerning  nature  militated  di- 
rectly against  tbe  agency  of  a  Supreme  Being 
in  the  formation  and  government  of  the 
world ;  and  his  misconception^  with  respect  to 
mechanical  motion,  and  the  nature  of  Divine 
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happinesf,  led  him  to  direst  the  Deity  of 
some  of  his  primary  attribatea.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  he  entirely  denied  the 
existence  of  superior  powers.  Cicero  charges 
liim  with  inconsistency  in  having  written 
books  concerning  piety  Mid  the  reverence 
due  to  the  gods,  and  in  maintaining  that  the 
gods  ought  to  be  worshipped,  whiUt  he  as- 
serted  that  they  had  no  concern  m  human  af- 
fairs. It  is  evident  moreover  that  the  gods  of 
Epicurus  were  destitute  of  ouoy  of  the  es< 
sential  characters  of  divinity,  and  that  his 
piety  was  of  a  kind  very  di&rent  from  that 
which  is  inspired  by  just  notions  of  Deity. 
Not  to  urge  that  what  he  taught  concerning 
the  gods,  might  have  been  artfully  designed  to 
screen  him  from  the  odium  and  hazard  which 
would  have  attended  an  open  avowal  of  athe 
ism.  The  other  charges  against  this  phi 
losopher  seem  scarcely  compatible  with  his 
general  character.  Indeed,  that  he  was  dis 
tinguished  by  the  contrary  virtues,  appears 
even  from  the  confessions  of  the  more  respec- 
table opponents  of  his  doctrine,  particularly 
Cicero,  Plutarch  and  Seneca.  Much,  if  not 
all,  of  the  calumnies  uttered  against  him 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  malignity  of  rival 
sects.]  JDtog.  in  vild.-'JElian.  V,  H,  4,  o. 
13.— Cic.  dt  Nat,  D,  I,  c.  24  and  25.— TWc. 
3,49,(fe>u6.2,o.22. 

EpiDAMNUs,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [vid. 
Dyrrachinm.] 

Epioauru,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  iEsoulapius.— A  country  of  Peloponne 
sus. 

Epidaurus,  [a  town  of  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Saronicus, 
and  opposite  tho  island  of  iEgina.  It  lay 
south-east  of  Argos.  This  town  was  Aimed 
for  a  temple  ^sculapius,  whither  great  num- 
bers, both  from  Greece  and  other  countries, 
resorted  for  the  cure  of  distempers.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  ^scula. 
pi  us.  It  is  now  a  small  place  called  Pidau- 
ria.']    Strab.  S.-^Virg.  G,  3,  v.  44.— Paw.  3, 

c.  2\.—Jiiela.  2,  c.  8. A  town  of  Dalma- 

tia,  now  Regusi  F«cc^.— of  Laconia. 

£pid6t A,  certain  deities  who  presided  over 
the  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  were 
known  among  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Diiaverrunci,  They  were  worshipped  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  chiefly  invoked  by 
those  who  were  persecuted  by  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead,  ko,    Paui.  3,  c.  17,  &c. 

EpiGdiri,  the  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first 
Theban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  fa* 
mous  in  ancient  history.  It  was  umlertaken 
ten  years  after  the  first.  The  sons  of  those 
who  had  perished  in  the  first  war,  resolved 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  lathers,  and 
marched  against  Thebes,  under  tbe  command 
of  Thersander,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Alcmasoo,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  The  Ar- 
gives  were  assisted  by  the  Corinthians,  the 
people  of  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Megara. 
The  Thebans  had  engaged  all  their  neigh- 
bours in  their  quarrel,  as  in  one  common 
cause,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met  and  en-l 
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gaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Glissas.  Tbe 
fight  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  victory  de- 
clared for  the  Epigoni,  and  some  of  the  The- 
bans fled  to  niyricum  with  Leodaaas  their 
general,  while  ethers  retired  into  Thebes, 
where  they  were  soon  besieged,  and  forced  to 
surrender.  In  this  war  JEgialeus  alone  was 
killed,  and  bis  father  Adrastas  was  the  only 
person  who  escaped  alive  m  the  fint  war. 
This  whole  war,  as  Paosanias  observes,  was 
written  in  verse ;  and  Callinus,  who  quotes 
some  of  the  verses,  ascribes  them  to  Homer, 
which  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  many 
writers.  For  my  part,  continues  tbe  geogra- 
pher, I  own  that  next  to  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey of  Homer,  I  have  never  seen  a  finer 
poem.  Pans.  9,c  9  and  25-^^poUod.  1  and  3. 
— Diod.  4.— This  name  has  been  applied  to 
the  sons  of  those  Macedonian  veteraos  «1id 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  formed  contiefmwias 
with  the  women  of  Asia. 

EpiMEir!DB&,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  con- 
temporary with  Solon.  His  father's  name 
was  Agiasarchusy  and  his  mother's  Blasta. 
He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  aen, 
by  those  who  exclude  Periander  from  the 
number.  While  he  was  tending  his  flocks 
one  day,  he  entered  into  a  cave,  where  be  feu 
asleep.  His  sleep  continued  for  40,  or  47,  or 
according  to  PUny,  57  years,  and  whan  he 
awoke  he  found  every  object  so  ooosideraUy 
altt^red,  that  he  scarce  loiew  where  he  was. 
His  brother  apprised  him  of  the  length  of  his 
sleep  to  his  great  astonishment  [It  is  also 
recorded  of  Epimenides,  that  he  coold  dis- 
miss his  soul  from  the  body  and  recall  it  at 
pleasure,  and  that  he  bad  fiimiliar  oilerconrse 
with  the  gods,  and  possessed  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. The  more  credible  account  of  him  is, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  wiio 
pretended  to  intercourse  with  the  gods ;  aad, 
in  order  to  justify  his  pretensions,  Uved  m  re- 
tirement upon  the  spontaneous  prodoctioiis 
of  the  earth  and  practised  various  arts  of  iai' 
posture.  Such  was  hii  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity, and  for  the  performance  of  religiom 
rites,  that  during  a  plague  in  Attica,  6«  C. 
596,  the  Athenians  sent  for  him  to  parfbrm  a 
sacred  lustration;  in  eonsequenoe  of  which, 
as  it  is  said,  the  gods  were  appeased  and  tlia 
pleague  ceased.  The  Cretans  paid  luaa  di- 
vine  honours  after  death.  He  wrote  ▼uioBs 
pieces,  none  of  which  remain.  His  tnatiee 
on  orades  and  responses,  mentioned  by  St. 
Jerome,  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  work  Aom 
which  St  Paul  quotes  in  the  epistle  to  Titm, 
1, 12.1  Ctc.  de  Dio.  1,  c.  34.— IW.  ta  wit4* 
-^Paif,  I,c.l4.— P^.tnSb/en.— FoLifor. 
8,  c.  13.— 5/ra*.  10.— P/ttt.  7,  c  12. 

EpImethxus,  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Gj- 
mene,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  ineooaidar* 
ately  married  Pandora,  by  whom  he  ha4 
Pyrrba  the  wife  of  Deucalion*  He  had  Um 
curiosity  to  open  the  box  which  Pandora  bad 
brought  with  her,  (vid.  Pandora,)  and  f 
thence  issued  a  train  of  evils,  which  f 
that  moment  had  never  ceased  to  afBiot  tbe 
human  race.  Hope  was  the  only  aoe  wbtoli 
remained  at  th^y?;i9l|<J?nv^<Jl[^^j0C«  not  bar- 
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in^  sof^ient  tiooe  to  escape,  and  it  is  she 
aloQe  which  comforts  men  under  misfortunes. 
Epimelheus  was  changed  into  a  monkey  by 
the  gods,  and  sent  into  theisland  of  Pitbecusa. 
^^poUod,  1,  c.eabd  7.--£^gtn.fab.— flmorf. 
Theoz^    vid.  Prometheus. 

KpiPUAntAt  [a  town  of  Cilioia  Campestns, 
^outh-east  of  Aoazarba?,  and  situate  oo  the 
small  rirer  Carsus,  near  the  range  of  mount 

Amanus.    It  is  now  Smfendkar,] [A  city 

of  Syria,  on  th^  Orontes  below  Apamea.  It 
was  reckoned  by  the  Orientals  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  cities  in  the  world,  having 
been  founded,  as  they  imagined,  by  Hamath, 
cue  of  the  sons  of  Canaan,  after  whom  it 
was  called.  Us  name  was  changed  by  the 
Blaoedooians  in  honoor  of  AntiM^hus  Epi- 
phaoes.     It  is  now  HamaA 

EpiphIwss,  (illusirious^)  a  surname  giren 
to  the  Antiochnses,  kings  of  Syria. A  sur- 
name of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the 
hotise  of  the  Lagid?e.     Strab.  17- 

EriPHAivfvs,  a  bishop  of  Salamis,  who 
was  active  in  refuting  the  writings  of  Origen 
but  bis  compositions  are  more  valuable  for 
the  fragments  which  they  preserve  than  for 
their  own  intrinsic  merit.  The  only  edition  is 
by  Dtowp.  PeUnius,  t  vols.  Paris,  1622.  The 
bishop  died  A.  D.  <03. 

£piPdi.ji,  a  district  of  Syracuse,  on  the 
north  Mde,  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  Diony- 
sios,  who,  to  complete  the  work  expeditious- 
ly, employed  60^000  men  upon  it,  so  that  in  3 
dajTs  he  finished  a  wall  4l  miles  long,  and  of 
great  height  and  thickness. 

EpIrus,  [a  country  of  Greece,  to  the  west 
of  l^heasmly,  lying  along  the  Adriatic.  It  was 
called  at  first  'Him^sf  ^o/eri/*,  Epirut  Dodo- 
7uz£L,  or  the  continent  of  the  Dodonsans,  and 
aftersnnds  simply  *H)ni^6c,  Epirui^  or  con- 
tinent. This  latter  name  was  given  to  it  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Corcyra,  which 
lay  In  its  vicinity,  ft  is  likewise  called  Pe- 
lasgta  bj  maay  ancient  writers,  as  being  that 
part  of  Greece  where  the  Pelasgi  first  made 
their  appearance.  It  was  divideid  into  Mo- 
loasis;,  Tbesprotia,  Chaonia,  and  Orestis. 
This  eoontry  la  said  to  have  been  first  peo- 
pled bj  I>odanim,the  son  of  Iavan,orat  least 
by  tome  of  his  posterity.'  Epirus  now  forms 
a  part  of  modem  Albania,  vid.  Pyrrhus  and 
Moloeri.1  StrtA,  1,—Mela,  %  c.  3.— P^o^.  3, 
c.  14.— Ptfn.  4,  c.  1.— ritr.  G.  3,  v.  121. 

EporkdOrix,  a  powerful  person  among 
thei£doi,  who  commanded  his  countrymen  in 
their  war  against  the  Sequani.  Cos,  Bell.  O. 
7,c-67. 

E«vIaiA«  festivils  established  at  Rome  by 
Roflmloi,  in  honour  of  Mars,  when  horse- 
races and  £^amet  were  exhibited  in  the  Cam- 
pna  Martins,  fit  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
Febraary.]  Farro  dt  L.  L.  5,  c  3.^0ntf. 
FoMt.  %  r.  85«. 

[EftvlTSf,  the  second  order  in  the  Roman 
slate,  Ibrming  a  conneeting  link  between  the 
patrieiani  and  plebeiatts.  At  first  they  were 
meraljr  a  body  of  300  yoang  men,  chosen  by 
Rooralnt,  too  from  each  tribe.  They  were 
the  Bftoft  dirtiartiifaed  for  rank)  wealth,  and 


other  accomplishments,  aud  their  duty  was  to 
serve  on  horseback  an^  attend  the  king  as  « 
*>o^-|o*>%l.  Theu-  original  name  was  Cele- 
rM.  The  number  was  increased  by  Tullus 
HostiHus,  who  chose  300  more  from  the  Al- 
bans.  They  were  afterwards  raised  to  1200 
by  Tarqoinius  Priscus,  or  perhaps  to  1800. 
Servius  TuUius  made  18  centuries  6f  Equi. 
tes,  choosing  12  new  ones,  and  making  fi  ceu- 
turi^  of  the  original  three,  which  had  been 
conUhued  up  to  his  time,  under  all  the  addi- 
tions to  their  number.  10,000  pounds  of  brass 
were  allowed  each  of  them  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  horses,  and  a  tax  (the  only  one) 
was  laid  on  widows  for  this  purpose.  They 
received  from  the  slate  a  gol^  ring  and  a 
horse,  and  were  required  to  possess  a  fortune 
of  400  sestertia  rje3229  sterling,)  at  least  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the 
emperors.  Their  principal  office  was  at  first 
to  serve  in  the  army,  but  afterwards  to  act  as 
judges  or  jurymen,  and  to  farm  the  publip 
revenues.  They  were  reviewed  every  fifth 
year,  and  if  an  Eques  had  been  corrupt  in  his 
morals  or  had  diminished  his  fortune,  or  even 
had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse,  he 
was  ordered  by  the  Censor  to  sell  his  horse, 
which  was  tantamount  to  degradation.  In 
cases  less  flagrant,  the  name  of  the  ofiender 
was  merely  left  out  of  the  list  of  Equites,  a 
mode  of  punishment  which,  though  it  depriv- 
ed the  party  of  his  rank,  was,  however,  leas 
disgraceful  than  the  former.] 

EauoTUTlcFM,  now  Casiel  Franco,  a  litU^ 
town  of  Apulia,  to  which,  as  some  suppose, 
Horace  alludes  in  this  verse,  1.  Sat,  5,  v.  87. 
"  Mansuri  appidula,  verm  quod  dioere  non 

CrasistrAtvs,  a  celebrated  physician, 
grandson  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  [He 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Ceof,  and  not  of  Cos,  as  some  have  asserted.] 
He  discovered  by  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the 
lore  which  Antiochus  had  conceived  for  bis 
mother-in-law  Stratonice,  and  was  rewarded 
with  100  talents  for  the  cure  by  the  fiither  of 
Antiochus.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  bleed- 
ing and  violent  physic.  He  died  B.  C.  257, 
Foi.  Max,  5,  c.  7.— P/ttf.  tn  Demetr. 

ErAto,  one  of  the  Mus^  whb  {ireii^e^ 
over  lyric,  tender  and  amorei9  ^cMrV.  She 
is  represented  as  crowned  iwith  r&ses  and 
myrtle,  holding  in  her  right  band  a  lyre,  and 
a  1  ute  in  her  left,  musical  instruments  of  which 
she  is  considered  by  some  as  the  inventresf  .- 
Love  is  sometimes  placed  by  her  side  holding 
a  lio;hted  flambeau,  while  she  herself  appears 
with  a  thoughtful,  but  oft ener  with  rgayand 
animated  look.  Bhe  was  invoked  by  lovers, 
especially  in  the  month  of  April,  which, 
among  the  Romans,  was  more  partiimlaHy 
devoted  to  love.  Ap^Lhd,  10. — yir^,  JEn. 
7,  T.  ^,^OHd.  de  Art,  Am.  2,  v.  48ft.-.^pe/. 
to<f.l,c2. 

ERATOSTBifrxft  son  of  Agllaus,  was  a  ne- 
tive  of  Cyrene,  and  the  second  intrasted  with 
the  care  of  the  Atozandriaii  libmry.  He 
dedicated  bis  tim9  to  grammitigal  eriticilDi 
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and  philosophy,  but  more  particolarly  to  po- 
etry and  mathematics.  He  has  been  called 
a  secoi^  Plato,  the  coimogfrapher  and  the 
geometer  of  the  world.  [He  was  also  styled 
frt9raBx9(f  i.  e.  victorious  m  five  contests,  al* 
ludingto  the  five  prizes  of  the  Olympic  games, 
and  expressive  of  his  pre-eminence  in  all 
kinds  of  literary  pursuits.]  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  inventor  of  the  armiilary  sphere. 
With  the  instruments  with  which  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Ptolemies  supplied  the  library 
of  Alexandria  he  was  enabled  to  measure  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  [which  in  the  year 
230  B.  C.  he  makes  23<>  51'  20''.  He  like- 
wise first  introduced  into  his  map  a  regular 
parallel  of  latitude,  which  was  a  geographi 
oal  outline  traced  over  certain  places  whose 
longest  day  was  observed  to  be  of  exactly  the 
same  length.!  He  also  measured  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  and  determined  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.  He  starved  himself 
after  he  had  lived  to  his  82d  year,  B.C.  194, 
[being  unable  to  bear  the  depression  of  spi- 
rits occasioned  by  the  decay  of  his  sight.] 
Some  few  fragments  remain  of  bis  compq^ii- 
tions.  He  collected  the  annals  of  the  Egyp< 
tien  kings  by  order  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Cic.(irfwf/«tf.2,ep.6.— rarro  deR.  RA,c.2, 

£r£bub,  a  deity  of  hell,  son  of  Chaos.  He 
married  Night,  by  whom  he  had  £ther  and 
the  Day.  TThe  poets  often  use  the  word 
Erebus  for  the  gloomy  region  in  the  shades, 
distinguished  both  from  Tartarus  the  place 
of  torment,  and  from  Elysinm  the  region  of 
bliss.]  Cie,  de  JiaL  D.  3,  c.  ll.-^Virg,  ^n, 
6.  V.  426. 

Eriohtbxvs,  son  of  Pandion  Ist^  was  the 
sixth  king  of  Athens.  He  was  father  of  Ce- 
crops  2d,  Motion,  Pandorus,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, Creusa,  Crithya,  Procris,  aud  Othoma^ 
by  Praxithea.  [Some  have  referred  to  this 
reign,  the  arrival  of  Ceres  in  Attica  after  the 
rapa  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  who  taught 
the  cultivation  of  com,  and  the  institution 
by  her  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.]  After 
death  he  received  divine  honours  at  Athens. 
He  reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1347,  in 
a  battle  with  the  Eleusinians.  Ovid,  6,  v, 
877.— Pauf.  2,  c.  25.^^poUod.  3,  c.  15 — 
C»e.  pro  Sext.  21.— Tu#e.  1,  c.  48.— JVa/.  D. 
3,  c  16, 

ErschtbIdss,  a  name  given  to  the  Athe- 
nians, from  their  king  Erechtheus.  Ovid, 
J*fe/.7,v.430. 

Erksus,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  the  native 
place  of  Theophrastus. 

Er£trU.,  [a  town  of  the  island  of  Euboea, 
situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euripos,  south-east 
of  Chalois,  It  remained  a  flourishing  cihr  until 
the  reigtk  of  Darius  Hystaspei.  Thu  mo- 
narch had  resolved  to  punish  tneEretrians  for 
joining  with  the  Athenians  in  the  expedition 
of  the  loniaas  against  Sardis ;  and  he  aecord- 
inglj  gave  orders  to  his  commanders  Datis 
wid  Artapfaemes,  to  subdue  both  Eretria 
and  Athens,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  cap- 
tiT«  before  him.  Kretria  was  taken  after  a 
six  day^  iiege,  and  the  captive  inhabitants 
Brought  to  Ada.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
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in  number  ooly  400,  among  whom  were  ten 
women.  The  rest  of  the  Eretrians  escaped 
from  the  Persians  among  the  rocks  of  the 
island.  Darius  treated  the  prisoners  kin^y. 
and  settled  them  at  Ardericca,  in  the  district  ^ 
of  Cissia.  Acoording  to  PhUoetratns,  tbcy 
occupied  the  same  spot  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  Christian  era.  Eretria  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  became  a  flourishing  city.  U  is 
supposed  to  answer  to  the  modem  Grmnk' 
nais."]  Pavt.  7,  c.  8,  kc^^MetOf  %  c  7.— 
PUn.  4,  c.  12 —C.  JVqj.  in  MiU.  4. 

Erichtho  vios,  the  fourth  king  of  Athens, 
sprung  from  the  seed  of  Vulcan  whidi  feU 
upon  the  ground  when  that  god  attempted  to 
ofier  violence  to  Minerva.  He  was  Ttrj  de- 
formed, and  had  the  tails  of  serpents  instead 
of  legs.  Minerva  placed  him  in  a  basket, 
whidi  she  gave  to  the  daughters  of  Ceerops, 
with  strict  injunctions  not  to  examine  its  een- 
tents.  Aglauros,  one  of  the  sisters,  bed  the 
curiosity  to  open  the  basket,  for  which  the 
goddess  punished  her  indiscretion  by  making 
her  jealous  of  her  sister  Herse.  [tid.  Hcne.] 
[The  meaning  of  the  fable  evidently  i%  Chat 
Ericthonius  having  limbs  that  were  grmtldj 
deformed,  invented  chariots  for  the  potpose 
of  concealing  this  deformity.  This  aleo  infh- 
out  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  that  after 
death  he  was  translated  to  the  skies,  and 
formed  the  constellation  of  the  ehsurieC] 
Eriohthon  was  young  when  be  ascended  the 
throne  of  Athens.  He  re^;ned  30  jeere,  and 
died  B.  C.  1437.  The  invention  of  chariots 
is  attributed  to  him,  and  the  manner  of 
harnessing  horses  to  draw  them.  He  was 
made  a  constellation  after  death  under  the 
name  of  Bootes.  Ovid,  Met*  2,  t.  563. — 
H^^n.  fob.  166.— iJpoAotf.  5,  c  lA.-r'Paus. 
4,c.2.— Ftrg.  G.3,v.  113. 

Ericusa,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles*  new 
[Fiareuia.] 

ErIdAnus,  [a  river  of  Italy,  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  called  also  Padus,  now  the  Po.  D' An- 
viUe  states  that  the  name  Eridannst  though  a 
term  for  the  enthre  river,  was  speoinHy  ap- 
plied to  the  Ostium  Spineticum,  or  Spteetic 
mouth,  which  last  received  its  aaaeefrea 
a  very  ancient  city  in  its  vicinity,  founded  by 
the  Greeks,  and  called  Spina.  Some  wntert 
consider  the  name  Eridanus,  as  coming  in 
fact  from  a  river  in  the  north  of  Ettnpe, 
the  modern  Rffdaun^  which  flows  into  the 
Fistula  near  DantMiC'  Here  the  Phoanseism 
and  Carthaginians  traded  for  amber,  and  Ibetr 
fear  of  rivalry  in  this  lucratiTe  trade  iaftnoed 
them  to  keep  the  source  of  their  traffic  involv- 
ed in  so  much  obscurity  that  it  beoaase  in 
time  the  subject  of  poetic  embeUohmcat 
The  Rhodanus,  or  jRAene,  is  thov^ght  faj  aoms 
to  have  received  its  ancient  name  fowathiB 
circumstance,  being  confounded  by  fc 
Greeks,  in  the  infoncy  of  their  gecMnnmiionl 
knowledge,  with  the  trae  stream.  Tba  pio- 
babl y  arose  from  amber  being  found  mmmt 
the  Gallic  nations,  to  'whom  if  may  iMve 
come  by  an  over-land  trade.  In  like  WD- 
ner,  amber  being  obtained  afterwards  in 
large  quantities  among  the  Veneti  oo  the 
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Adriat»,  indoced  the  Greeks  to  remoTe  the 
Eridmnyt  to  thii  quarter  and  ideDtify  it  with 
the  Po,  off  the  mouth  of  which  ttream  they 
placed  their  iaia|iiiary  amber  islands,  the 
Electrides.  The  VeDeti  obtained  their  am- 
ber in  a  similar  way  with  the  Gallic  nations, 
Thas  the  true  Eridanns,  and  the  fable  o| 
Phaethon  aleo,  both  refer  to  a  northern  ori 
gSD  ;  and  a  corioos  subject  of  discussion  aris- 
es with  r^ard  to  the  earlier  cUmtte  of  the 
rijgiotia  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  for  remarks  on 
wfaieh  vid.  Pbaethon]  Cie,  in  Aral,  145.—- 
UaMduBn  dt  Con»,  Hon,  6,  v.  MB.—Ond. 
MeL2^  lab.  8.~Patit.  I,  c.  3.— 5/ra6.  5.— 
Imemn, «,  r.  409.— rtriff.  G.  1,  v.  48^.— wEn. 

E&lGdVK,  a  daughter  of  Icarius,  who  hun^ 
lieraelf  when  she  heard  that  her  father  imd 
been  killed  by  some  shepherds  whom  be  had 
iiUozieeled.  She  was  made  a  constellation, 
BOW  Jcoown  under  the  name  of  Fti^o,  Ovid. 
JUi.  6,  lab.  4,-^8HU. U,  Tkeb.  t. eU.—Firg. 
G.  1,  T.  Z^-^ApSUod.  3,  c.  44.  ^Hy^'n.  fab. 
laadS4. 

£&iGO«Bivs,  a  name  applied  to  the  Dog-- 
star, because  lookiiig  towards  Erigooe,  Sui, 
Ov»AF«f^&,T.  7S3. 

£kiv«a,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  intimate  with 
3^pb<K  I  The  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  how- 
emer,  pieces  her  250  years  later  than  Sappho. 
Skm  waa  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents. 
•ad  eereral  epig-rams  were  written  upon  her, 
o»e  «f  w^ich  speaks  of  her  as  inferior  to 
SappiMlA lyrical  but  superior  in  hexameters. 
Some  fragments  are  extant  in  her  name  in  the 
^^Ctfrestna  fiMem  Pee^orton  FiBminarumy 
Astv.  1508.]    Pitn.34,c8. 

ERisjnrt,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Eume- 
nidmm.  The  word  signifies  the  fury  of  the 
tmie  rssf,  (tnd.  Eumenidet.)  i^  Habeni 
•"  lays  Damm,  ^  ab  tgi  yalde  et  mvm 


efioaot  quia  noU  ty^a  ^Lfurrut^ ;  vel  ab  «{«( 
eNMfv  ex€eraiiane$  tt  imprtcaiionet  Jwtas  ex- 

sefiM.]     Firg.  JEn.  %  ▼.  337. A  surname 

of  C^emt  en  account  of  her  amour  with  Nep- 
tame«  nnder  the  form  of  a  horse.  [The  name 
is  flseent  to  express  the  anger  of  the  goddess 
towwrda  Neptune.  The  term  t^ttfuuf  was 
used  by  tbe  Areadians>  according  to  the  Ety- 
mol.  Mi^.  for  e^fM'9tf(.  Whj  may  not  this 
be  «  good  deriyation  also  tor  the  name, 
as  applied  to  the  furies  ?]  Paut.  8,  c.  25 
and  42. 

l^WLlwtntLm,  a  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  wbo  married  Amphiaraus.  She  was 
daagbker  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  When 
her  hasbeod  concealed  himself  that  he  might 
not  aocompany  the  Argives  in  their  exp^i- 
tioo  against  Thebes,  where  he  knew  he  was 
to  perish,  Criphyle  suffered  herself  to  be  brib- 
ed by  Polynioes  with  a  golden  necklace  which 
had  been  formerly  given  to  Hermione  by  the 
goddess  Venus,  and  she  discoyered  where 
Ampbieraos  was.  This  treachery  of  Eriphyle 
cooapelled  him  to  go  to  war  ;  but  before  he 
departed,  he  charged  his  son  Alcmseoo  to 
murder  his  mother  as  soon  as  he  was  inform- 

ithe 
sooner 


cd  of  bti  death.  Amphiaraus  perished  in  \ 
expedition^  and  his  death   was   no  sooi 


known  than  his  last  injunctions  were  ol^eyed, 
and  Eriphyle  was  murdered  by  the  hands  of 
her  son.  Fire.  JEn*  6,  v.  445.—- Hbnur.  Od. 
11.— Cw.  in  Ferr.  4,  c.  ^S.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 

1.  3.  c.  6  and  l.—Uygin,  fab.  73.— Paws.  5, 
c.  17.  . 

Eris,  the  goddess  of  discord  among  the 
Greeks.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discordia  of 
the  Latins,    vid.  Dircordia. 

Erisicthos,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Triops, 
who  derided  Ceres  and  cot  down  her  groves. 
This  impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  af- 
dicted  him  with  continual  hunger.  He  squan- 
dered all  his  possessions  to  gratify  the  crav- 
ings of  his  appetite,  and  at  last  he  devoured 
his  own  limbs  for  want  of  food.  His  daugh- 
ter Metra  had  the  power  of  transforming  her- 
self into  whatever  animal  she  pleased,  and 
she  made  use  of  that  artifice  to  maintain  her 
father,  who  sold  her,  after  which  she  assum- 
ed another  shape,  and  became  again  his  pro- 
perty.   Ovid,  Mel.  fab.  18. 

[EaoB,  (•{*(,)  9id,  Cupido]. 

Erostratus,  [the  incendiary  who  set  fire 
to  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
When  put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed  that 
his  only  object  was  to  gain  himselt  a  name 
among  posterity.  The  states-general  of  Asia 
endeavoured  very  foolishly  to  prevent  this, 
by  ordering  that  his  name  should  never  be 
mentioned ;  but  the  natural  coaseq uence  was, 
that  it  is  mentioned  by  all  contemporary  his- 
torians, and  has  reached  even  oar  own  time, 
in  full  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
man  who  bore  it.^ 

ERdTlAy  a  festival  iu  honour  of  Eros  the 
god  of  love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thes- 
pians er^ff  fifth  year,  with  sports  and  games, 
when  musicians  and  others  contended.  If 
any  quarrels  or  seditions  hsd  arisen  among 
the  people,  it  was  then  usual  to  offer  sacri- 
fices and  prayers  to  the  god,  and  he  would 
totally  remove  them. 

ErtcIna,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  mount 
Eryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was  also 
worshipped  at  Rome  under  this  appellation. 
[The  Erycinian  Venus  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Phcenician  Astarte,  whose 
worship  was  brought  over  by  the  latter  peo- 
ple, and  a  temple  erected  to  her  on  mount 
Eryx.  In  confirmation  of  this  we  learn  from 
Diodorus  Siculus  (4,  83,)  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians revered  the  Erycinian  Venus  equally 
as  much  as  the  natives  themselves.]  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  y.  874.— -Hbro/.  1,  0</.  2,  v.  33. 

Eritmavthus,  [a  mountain  or  forest  in 
the  north-western  angle  of  Arcadia,  east  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  had  its  source 
towards  the  north « on  the  confines  of  Elis  and 
Arcadia.  Here  Hercules  slew  the  famous 
Erymanthian  boar.  vid.  Hercules.]  PauM, 
8,  c.  24.— Kir^.  Mn*  6,  v.  802.— P/in.  4,  c.  6. 
"Cie.  Tuic.  2,  c  8,  1. 4,  c.  22.— Oruf.  Met. 

2,  V.  499. 

Ertthka,  [an  island  off  the  coast  of  Ibe- 
ria, in  the  Atlantic  It  lay  in  the  Sinus  Ga- 
ditanus,  or  Bay  ofCadia,  and  was  remark- 
able for  iU  fertility.  It  was  called  by  the  in- 
habitants Jnnoais  insula ;  and  by  later  wri- 
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ters  Aphrodisias.  Here  GeryoD  wm  said  to 
bave  reigned ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  island 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  his 
oxen,  tid,  Hercules,  and  Geryon.]  Pltn,  4, 
e.  S^.'^Mela^  3,  c.  6^-^Properi,  4,  el.  10,  v. 
1.-5^/.  16,  V.  195.— Orid.  Fast.  6,  v.  649. 

Efif  TBRJB,  a  town  of  Ionia,  opposite  Chios, 
once  the  residence  of  a  sibyl,  [celled  frov 
the  place  of  her  residence,  the  Erythrsan 
eibyl.]  It  was  built  by  Neleus,  the  son  of 
Codrus.  [It  is  now  a  small  village  called 
Eretkit.]  Paus.  10,  c.  12 — lAv.  44,  c.  28, 
1. 3S,  c.  39.-' — A  town  of  Baeotia.  /dl  6,  c.  21 . 

ERifTBasuM  MARB,  [a  name  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  whole  ocean,  extending 
from  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  to  the  island  of 
Taprobana,  when  their  geographical  Itnow- 
le(%e  of  India  was  in  its  infancy.  They  de- 
rived the  name  from  an  ancient  monarch  who 
reigned  along  these  coasts,  by  the  name  of 
£^ytbta^  and  believed  that  his  p^rave  was  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  adjacent  islands.  Af- 
terwards, when  the  Greeks  learned  the  ex- 
istence of  an  Indian  ocean,  the  term  Erythrue- 
an  Sea  was  applied  merely  to  the  sea  below 
Arabia,  and  to  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Oul6.  In  this  latter  sense  Strabo  uses  the 
name.  Herodotus  follows  the  old  acceptation 
of  the  word,  according  to  the  opinion  preva- 
lent in  his  age.  The  appellati6n  Was  proba- 
bly derived  from  Edom,  (Esau),  whose  de- 
scendants were  called  Idnmeans,  and  inha- 
bited the  northern  parts  of  Arabia.  They 
navigated  upon  the  R^  Sea  and  Persian  GuU^ 
and  also  upon  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  ori- 
ental name  Idumsean,  signifying  red,  the  sea 
of  the  Idumaeans  was  called  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Erythr«an  Sea.  (fi^O^*  d«x«^rflt.)  vid. 
Arabicus  Sinus.  Ctai.  8,  c.  9.— P/in.  6,  o. 
IQ.'^HerodoU  1,  c  180  and  189,  K  3,  c.  93, 1. 
4,0.  37.~iJlfela,  3,ts.  8.] 

Ertx,  ason  of  Bates  and  Venus,  who  rely- 
ing  upon  his  strength,  challenged  all  strangers 
to  fight  with  him  in  the  combat  of  thecestus. 
Hercules  accepted  his  challenge  after  many 
had  yielded  to  his  superior  dexterity,  and 
£ryx  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and  buried  on 
the  mountain  where  he  had  built  a  temple  to 
Venus.  Vtrg,  d£n.  5,  v.  402.— An  Indian, 
lulled  by  his  subjects  for  opposing  Alexander; 
&C.  Curt,  8,  c.  11— A  mountain  of  Sicily, 
now  San  QiuUano^  near  Drepanum,  which 
reoeivnd  its  name  from  Eryx,  who  was  buri- 
^  there.  [On  its  lummit  stood  a  famous 
temple  of  Venus  Erycitta,  (ou/.  Erydna,)  and 
i>n  the  western  declivity  was  situated  the 
town  of  Eryx,  the  approach  to  which  from  the 
plain  was  rocky  and  difficult.  At  the  distance 
of  SO  stadia  stood  the  harbour  of  the  same 
name.  The  Phcenicians  most  probably  were 
the  founders  of  the  place,  and  also  of  the  tem- 
|>le :  and  the  Erycinian  Venos  appears  to  be 
identified  with  the  Astarte  of  the  latter  peo- 
ple. The  native  inhabitants  in  this  quarter 
%ete  ^led  £lymi,and  Eryx  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  their  krag.  Virgil  makes  £ne- 
as  to  have  founded  the  temple :  in  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  contradicted  by  other  authorities. 
£n«fti  if  ever  ht  was  in  Sieily,  seems  to  have 
S94 


done  nothing  more  than  repair  and  adorn  tbe 
sacred  edifice.  The  town  was  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhos. 
who  a  short  time  previous  had  taken  it  by 
storm,  and  the  inhabitants  were  renaoved  to 
Drepanum.  It  soon,  however,  revived, 
owing  to  the  celebrity  of  the  adjacent  tem- 
ple. In  the  first  Punic  war  it  fell  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  Romans,  but  was  surprised  by 
Barcas,  the  Carthaginian  commander,  and 
tbe  inhabitants  who  escaped  the  slaaghter 
were  again  removed  to  Drepanum.  The 
place  never  recovered  from  this  blow  :  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple  drew  indeed  new  oi- 
habitants  around,  but  the  q|ty  was  never 
rebuilt.  No  traces  of  the  temple  rennaio  at 
the  present  day.  Onthe  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain is  now  an  ancient  castle,  sopjposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  Saracens.J  Ovttf. 
Fast,  4,  V.  IS.—Hygin.  Hh.  16and260— L^. 
22,  c.  9.— Afe/a,  2,  c.  7.-— Pons.  3,  o.  16. 

EsavlLif,  and  Esairitiinra  MovSr  ob« 
of  the  seven  hills  of  Rmua  which  was  joioed 
to  the  city  by  king  Tullus.  [Tbo  Campos 
Esquilinus  was  granted  by  the  senate  aaabu- 
rying-place  for  tbe  poor,  and  stood  wittioat 
the  Esquiline  gate.  As  tbe  vast  nnmbOT  of 
bodies  here  deposited  rendered  the  plaoes  ad- 
joining very  unhealthy^  Augostus,  with  tfce 
consent  of  the  senate  and  people  gave  part  of 
it  to  his  favourite  Mecenas,  who  boflt  thore 
a  magnificent  house  with'  extensive  gardoBs, 
whence  it  became  one  of  the  most  faomlthy 
situations  of  Rome.]  Liv.  2,  c  1 1 . — HormL  5, 
epod.  V.  100.— Toctf.  JEn.  2,c.  82. 

EsTUBOTts,  a  district  of  Tkesialy  on  both 
sides  of  the  Peneus,  to  the  east  and  norlk-Mst 
of  Pelasgiotis.] 

Es<}LA,  a  town  of  Italy  near  Tibur.  Hmmt. 
8,  Od.  29,  V.  6. 

ETBdcLxs,  a  son  of  (Edipus  and  JocMta. 
After  his  father's  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  his  brother  Pdynices,  that  they 
should  both  share  the  royally,  and  reJgn  al- 
ternately each  a  year.  Eteoclesby  right  of 
seniority  first  ascended  the  throne,  bat  after 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  was  expired,  he  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  crown  to  his  brother  ac- 
cording to  their  mutaal  agreement.  Pnljvi- 
ces  resolving  to  punish  sudi  an  open  violation 
of  a  solemn  engagement,  went  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.  He 
received  that  king's  daughter  in  marriage. 
and  was  soon  after  asnsted  with  a  strong  ar- 
my, headed  by  seveml  fiiinous  generaU. 
These  hostile  preparations  were  watched  by 
Eteodes,  who  on  his  part  did  not  remaia  in- 
active. He  chose  seven  brave  chie6  to  op- 
pose the  seven  leaders  of  the  Amvea,  and 
stationed  them  at  the  seven  gAtes  of  the  oity> 
He  placed  himself  against  his  iHrother  Polyni- 
ces,*  and  he  opposed  Meoalippos  to  Tydeui, 
Polyphontei  to  Capaneus,  Megareos  to  Eteo- 
dus,  Hyperbiusto  Parthenop«ns,  and  Las- 
theaes  to  Amphiaraus.  Much  blood  was 
shed  in  light  and  unavailing  skirmifehea,  and 
it  was  at  last  agreed  between  the  two  bro- 
thers that  the  war  should  be  decided  by  atngle 
combat.    11ifyM|hU^ Jo^in  eng«gi>iBeot 
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couducVed  with  the  most  inveterate  fury  on 
either  lide^  and  it  is  even  said  thai  the  ashes  of 
these  two  brothers,  who  had  been  so  inimi- 
T:al  one  to  the  other,  separated  themseUres  on 
the  homings  pile,  as  if  even  after  death,  seoti 
ble  of  resentment,  and  hostile  to  reconciliation. 
Stat,  Tfub.—^Tpetlod,  3,  c.  5,  kxi.^^tchyh 
Sept,  ante  Theb.—Eurip.  inPhvnu, — Paut. 
5,  c.  9, 1.  9,  c.  6. 

EtxCclvs,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the 
•^tmy  x>f  Adrastus  in  his  expedition  against 
Thebes,  celebrated  for  his  valour,  for  his  dis 
iotere»tedness  and  magnanimity.  He  was 
IdBed  by  >iegareas,  the  son  of  Creon,  undf^r 
the  walU  of  Thebes.  Etuip,*-^poUod.  3,  c.  6. 

Etbsub,  or  Etesian  Irindty  -re  such  as 
blow  at  stated  times  of  the  year,  from  what 
part  soever  of  the  compaM  thev  come.  They 
derive  their  name  from  iroc,  year*  being 
yearly  or  anniversary  winds,  such  as  the  sea- 
men call  monsoons  and  trade  winds,  which 
in  tome  parts  of  the  world  continue  blowing 
for  oertaio  stated  seaaons  of  the  year.  Thus, 
the  north  winds,  whicb^  during  die  dog-days, 
eonetantly  blow  uponthe  coast  of  Egypt*  and 
liiBder  all  ships  from  sailing  out  of  Alexan- 
dria for  that  season,  are  called  Eletia  in  C»- 
sar*i  Commentaries.  In  other  authors  the 
wert  and  east  winds  are  called  etuia  wheu 
they  contiaae  blowing  for  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  [According  to  Cellarius,  however, 
those  winds  are  properly  etesian  which  blow 
from  that  part  of  the  horizon  which  is  be 
tween  the  north  and  the  west,  about  the  time 
"of  the  aommer  solstice.] 

EnoB^/  \  ^'  Hetruria,  Hetrasoi. 

EvAOifK,  a  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Iphicles  of 
Afgos,  who  slighted  the  addresses  ot  Apollo, 
and  married  Capaneus  one  of  the  seven 
t:itte6  who  went  against  Thebes.  When  her 
hosband  had  been  strook  with  thunder  by  Ju- 
piter for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety,  and  bis 
ashes  had  been  separated  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  Afgives,  she  threw  herself  on  his 
boroiog  pile,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 
.  ^si;?.«Srn.6,v.447.— ProperM, el.  15,  V.21 
-Stat.  Theb.  12,  v.  800. 

£rA«0iiA8,  a  king  of  Cypros,  who  retook 
Salamis,  which  had  been  Uken  from  his  fa- 
ther by  the  Persians.  He  made  war  against 
Artaxerzes,  the  king  of  Persia,  with  the 
assistanoe  of  the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and 
Tyrians,  and  obtained  some  advantage  over 
the  fleet  of  his  enemy.  The  Persians,  howe  • 
Ter,  sooa  repaired  their  losses,  and  Evagoras 
saw  himself  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  and 
obliged  to  be  tributary  to  the  power  of  Arta- 
Xffirxes,andto  be  stripped  of  all  his  dominions 
except  the  town  of  Snlamis.  He  was  assas- 
sinated sooa  after  this  fatal  change  of  fortune, 
by  an  eunch,  374.  B.  C.  He  left  two  sons 
Niooeles,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Protago- 
ras, who  deprived  his  nephew  Evagoras  of  hi" 
possessions.  His  grandson  bore  the  same 
name,  and  succeeded  his  father  ^ficocles.  He 
ahowedhimself  oppressive,  and  his  uncle  Pro- 
tagsrsB  took  advantage  of  his  unpopularity  to 
deprive  him  of  his  power.    Evagoras  fled  to 


Artaxeixes  Ochus,  who  |;ave  him  a  govern- 
ment more  extensive  than  that  of  Cyprus,  but 
his  oppression  rendered  him  odious,  and  he 
was  accused  before  his  benefactor,  and  by  his 
orders  put  to  death.  C.  JVep.  12,  c.  % — Dioi. 
14.— Para,  1,  c.  3.— ytisftn.  6,  c.  6. 

EvANDER,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Car- 
mente,  king  of  Arcadia.  An  liccidental  mur- 
der obliged  him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he 
came  to  Italy,  where  he  drove  the  aborigines 
from  their  ancient  possessions,  and  reigned  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  Rome  was  af- 
terwards founded.  He  kindly  received  Her- 
cules when  he  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon  ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  raised  him 
altars.  He  gave  i£neas  assistanoe  tgainst 
the  Rutuli,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
hospitality.  It  is  said  that  he  first  brought 
the  Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  introduced 
there  the  worship  of  the  Greek  deities.  ( tid, 
Pelasgi.j  He  was  honoured  as  a  god  after 
death  by  his  subjects,  who  raised  him  an  altar 
on  mount  Aventine.  Pafi#.  8,  c.  43.-*Xfiv. 
1.  c.  7.— //«/.  7,  V.  18.— Dtot^*.  Bal  1,  c.  7. 
---(hid.  Fast.  1,  v.  500, 1.  v.  91.— f'irg.  JEn. 

8,  V.  100,  Sec. A  philosopher  of  the  second 

academy,  who  flourished  B.  C  215. 

EvARCHUs,  [a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flow- 
ing into  the  Euxine,  to  the  south-east  of  81- 
nope.  The  name  appears  to  have  been 
changed  in  process  of  time  to  Enechus.  It 
formed  the  ancient  boundary  between  Paph- 
lagonia  and  Cappadocia,  or  the  White  Syri- 
ans, who  had  spread  themselves  to  the  west 
of  the  Ualys.]    Flae, «,  v.  102. 

EuB<EA,  [one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
(he  Greek  islyds,  and  the  largest  next  to 
Crete,  formerly  joined  to  Boeotia,  according 
to  Pliny,  by  an  isthmus.  The  Euripos  sepa- 
rates it  at  present,  being  from  north-east  to 
south-west  150  miles,  but  where  broadest  be- 
ing only  40  miles,  and  *^  here  narrowest  20. 
The  island  is  in  cbmpass  305  miles.  Its  appel- 
lation Euboa  is  said  to  be  derived  from  its  ex- 
cellent pastures  and^ne  herds.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Maoris  (the  long)  by  the  ancient  poets. 
The  champaign  country  was  very  fertile,  and 
yielded  corn,  wine,  uil,  fruits;  but  it  was 
chiefly  famous  for  its  pastures.  The  earliest 
inhabitants  were  the  Abantes,  who  dwelt  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island :  in  the  north 
were  the  Istisi.  In  process  of  time,  some  of 
ihe  loniaus,  who  migrated  from  Athens,  set- 
tled here ;  and  carrying  on  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  their  brethren  in  Ionia,  soon 
became  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and 
prosperity.  The  principal  commercial  cities 
were  Chalcis  and  Eretria.  The  EulHsan  ta- 
lent became  kdown  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  ancient  world,  by  reason  of  the  exten- 
sive foreign  relations  of  the  inhabitants  ;  it 
was  equal  to  the  Babylonian,  and  the  double 
of  the  Attic  talent.]  P/tn.  4,  c.  12.— i5/ra6. 
\0.—Ovtd.  Met   14,  V.  155. 

EuBolvs,  belonging  to  Euboea.  The 
epithet  is  also  applied  to  the  country  of  Co- 
mte,  because  that  city  was  built  by  a  colony 
from  Chalcis,  a  town  of  Euboea.  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,  V.  257.-Ft;:ff,^^,  6,^?,l^^  V.  710. 
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EubOlIdes,  [a  native  of  Miletus,  and  suc- 
cessor of  EacUd  io  the  Me^aric  school.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  Aristotle,  and  seiz- 
ed every  opportunity  of  censuring  bis  writings 
and  calumniating  his  character.  He  intro 
daced  new  subtleties  into  the  art  of  disputa- 
tion, several  of  whkh,  though  often  mention* 
ed  as  proof  of  great  ingenuity^  deserve  only 
to  be  remembered  as  examples  of  egregious 
trifling.] 

EuBULUB,  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  De- 
mosthei>et. 

E(7CLij>E8,  Ta  native  of  Megara,  and 
founder  of  the  Megaric  or  Eristic  sect.  He 
was  distinguished  by  his  subtle  genius.  He 
e^ly  became  the  auditor  and  disciple  of  So* 
crates ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  terror  of  the 
decree  which  enacted  that  any  inhabitant  of 
Megara  who  should  be  s^en  at  Athens  should 
forfeit  his  life,  be  frequently  came  to  Athens 
by  night,  from  the  distance  of  about  20  miles, 
concealed  in  a  long  femi(le  cloak  and  veil,  to 
Yisit  his  master.  He  afterwards  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  school  !>  Megara,  where  bis 
chief  employment  was  to  teach  the  art  of  dis- 

pataion.J     Diog.in  Socrate. A  mathe 

mattcian  ot  Alexaadria,  who  flourished  300 

B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  writ- 
ings on  music  and  geometry,  but  particularly 
by  15  books  on  the  elements  of  mathematics* 
which  consist  of  problems  and  theorems  with 
demon»tratious.  This  work  has  been  great- 
ly mutilated  by  commentators.  [The  ^  Ele- 
BM^uts^'are  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  Eu- 
clid, many  of  the  valuable  truths  and  demon- 
ttratinos  contained  in  them  owe  their  existence 
to  Tiinles.  Pythagoras,  Endcuuis,  and  others; 
but  Euclid  was  tiie  first  whoTiaduced  them  to 
order,  and  probably  interwove  many  theo- 
remi  of  his  own  to  render  the  whole  a  com- 
plete and  connected  system  of  geometry, 
The  two  last  books  of  the  Elements  were  add- 
ed, it  is  thought,  200  years  after  Euclid's 
death,  by  Hypsieles  of  Alexandria.]  Euclid 
was  so  esteemed  in  his  life-time,  that  king  Pto- 
lemy became  one  of  his  pupils.  [Euclid's  was 
the  first  mathematical  school  ever  instituted  at 
Alexandria ;  and  in  this  city,  till  its  conquest 
by  the  Saracens,  most  of  the  eminent  mathe- 
maticians were  either  bom  or  studied.  To 
Euclid,  and  those  immediately  educated  by 
him,  the  world  has  been  indebted  for  Era- 
tosthenes,  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Ptolemy 
ho.]  He  was  so  respected  that  Plato,  him- 
self a  mathematician,  being  asked  concerning 
the  building  of  an  altar  at  Athens,  referred 
his  inquiries  to  the  mathematician  of  Alexan- 
dria. The  best  edition  of  Euclid's  writings 
is  that  of  Gregory,  fol.  Oxon.  1703.  Fal 
Max.  8,  c.  12.— Cur.  de  Orat.  3,  c.  72. 

EuoAVlOAS,  a  son  of  Archidamus  4th, 
brother  to  Agis  4th.  He  succeeded  on  the 
Spartan  throne  after  his  brother's  death,  B 

C.  330.    Paus,  3,  c.  10. A  son  of  Archi- 

damns,  king  of  Sparta,  who  sncceeded  B.  C. 
268. 

EvoooiA,  [a  Roman  empress,  wife  to  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger.    Her  original  name  was 
Athenais,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Lton- 
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tins  an  Athenian  philosopher ;  but  on  her  mar- 
liage  she  embraced  Christianity,  and  rec«'iy«d 
the  baptismal  name  of  Eudocia.  She  was  m. 
female  of  beauty  and  talent.  Sbe  put  iato 
verse  several  books  of  the  Old  Testaacat, 
and  wrote  several  paraphrases  on  some  of  the 
Jewish  prophets,  but  became  suspected  by 
her  husband  of  conjugal  infidelity,  and,  beiiig 
degraded,  was  allowed  to  seek  a  refuge  in  tihe 
Holy  Land.  Here  she  devoted  herself  in  re- 
ligious studies,  and  died  at  the  age  of  67.  la 
her  last  illness,  she  solemnly  declared  bar  ia- 
nooence  of  the  chaige  alleged  against  bar.] 

EvDOXVS,  [a  celebrated  astronomer  aad 
geometrician.  He  went  to  Egypt,  aikd  vat 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  Nectan^na  9i, 
and  by  him  to  (he  Egyptian  priests.  Ha  is 
highly  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  astronomy  by 
the  ancients,  though  none  of  his  writing!  aa 
this  or  any  other  branch  are  extant.  The 
hooour  of  bringing  the  celestial  ^here,  aad 
the  regular  astronomy  fi-Ma  Egypt  to  Greece, 
belongs  to  him.  After  his  return  from  E^cypC, 
he  taught  astronomy  and  philosophy  with 
grisat  applause  at  Cyzicus,  and  afterwaids 
removed  to  Athens,  where  he  opened  a 
school,  and  was  in  such  high  repute,  as  to  be 
consulted  on  sabjei^  of  policy  as  well  ae  eoi- 
ence,  by  depoties  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 
He  died,  B.  C.  352.]    Luron.  10,  ▼.  187.^ 

Diog.^Pttron.  88. A  native  of  Cysiai^ 

who  sailed  all  round  the  coast  of  Africa  frons 
the  Red  Sea,  and  entered  the  Meditenanaaa 
by  the  columns  of  Hercules.  [Aeeordiae  Io 
the  account  of  his  voyage  ^ven  by  Pomdo* 
nius,  it  would  appear  that  be  never  pretend- 
ed to  have  sailed  aronnd  Africa,  hot  serelj 
made  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  Gades 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  after  proceed- 
ing some  distance,  probably  not  mach  ^rther 
than  one  of  the  Canary  isUnds,  was  ship- 
wrecked and  compelled  to  return.  JUmmiti^ 
Anc,  Oeogr.vcl.  ],p.  25.1 

EvxBtiRirs,  an  ancient  nistorian  of  Messt* 
nia,  intimate  with  Cassander.  He  travelled 
over  Greece  and  Arabia,and  wrote  an  history 
of  the  gods,  in  which  he  proved  that  tbej  all 
had  been  upon  earth  as  mere  mortal  men.' 
Ennius  translated  it  into  Latin.  It  is  now 
lost 

EvEirvg,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Pares. A 

river  runninjg;  through  £tolia,  and  ikSHuig 
into  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  receives  its  name 
from  Evenus,  son  of  Mars  and  Sterope,  wi» 
being  unable  to  overcome  Idas,  who  had  pro- 
mised him  his  daughter  Marpessa  in  mar- 
riage if  he  surpass^  him  in  rnnning,  grew 
so  desperate,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the 
river  which  afterwards  bore  his  name.  [It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Evenus  that  Her- 
cules slew  the  centaur  Nessus.  It  is  now  the 
Ftdari.  In  the  immediate  vicinitf  of  its 
mouth  is  situate  Mistolonghul  Ovid.  Met. 
9,  V.  l04,^Sirab.  7. 

EvKPHiunrs,  a  Pythagorean  philosupher, 
whom  Dionysins  condemned  to  death  be- 
cause he  had  alienated  the  people  of  Meta- 
pontum  from  his  power.  The  philosopher 
begged  leave  of  the  tyrant  to  go  and  marry 
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his  sisiery  and  promised  to  retarn  in  six 
months.  Diooysius  consented  by  receiving; 
Encritiis,  who  pled§;ed  himself  to  die  if  E?e 
phenus  did  not  return  in  time.  Evephenus 
returned  at  tA  appointed  moment,  to  the 
astonubmeot  of  Dionysiut,  and  delivered  hi!> 
IHend  Eacritos  from  the  death  which  threat- 
ened him.  The  tyrant  was  so  pleased  with 
these  two  friends,  that  he  pardoned  Evephe- 
ans,  and  begged  to  share  their  friendship  an4 
oooiidence.    Poh/an.  5. 

EiTBROiTf,  [a  people  of  Upper  Asia, 
whose  proper  n^me  was  Ariaspe.  They  lay 
sooth  of  the  Zarange  or  Drangs.  The 
Greeks  called  them  Euergetae,  or  benefiteiors^ 
tranilating  the  Persian  appellation  which  wa9 
added  to  their  name.  This  was  given  them 
from  the  succours  which  they  afforded  to 
Cyms.  The  modem  name  of  their  territory 
b  DergoMp.]     Curi.  7,  c.  3. 

£irsii6mBS,a%amame  signifying  benefne- 
hr^  giTen  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  An 
tig^nns  Doson,  and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was 
ftbo  eommonly  given  to  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Pontns,  and  we  often  see  among  the  for- 
toev  an  Alexander  Eaergetes,  and  among  the 
latter  a  Mithridates  Eaergetes.  Some  of  the 
Roman  emperors  also  claimed  that  epithet, 
to  ezpressrve  of  benevolence  and  humanity. 

EvoAVii,  a  people  of  Italy,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Adriatic,  who,  npon  being  expelled 
by  the  Trojans,  seized  npon  a  part  of  the 
Alps.  [The  Euganei  were  indebted  for  this 
aame,  implying ireffi/esfendf^, to  the  Greeks; 
it  being  most  probably  an  ingenious  corrup- 
tion ot  the  true  appellation.  It  was  the 
Veneti,  and  not  the  Trojans,  that  drove  them 
firom  the  coast  They  are  thought  to  have 
Ibaaded  Pataviom,  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
Verona.  After  being  compelled  to  retire  to 
the  BoODtains,  they  assumed  the  general 
Dame  of  Rhaeti,  or  mountaineers,  but  fre- 
qoently  changed  it  afterwards.  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  Umbri.l  SU.  8,  v.  604.— 
L<9.  1,  c  1. 

EvGKvnrs,  an  usurper  of  the  imperial  title 
alt«r  the  death  of  Valentinian  the  2d,  A.  D. 
392. 

Erfus,  [a  surname  of  Bacchus, \given  him 
according  to  the  poets,  by  Jupiter,  whom  he 
was  aiding  in  the  contest  with  the  giants.  Ju- 
piter was  so  delighted  with  his  valour,  that 
fat  called  out  to  him,  m  vli,  welldone^  Oton!] 

[Ci7i«jevB,  or  Cbeaspet,  a  river  of  Persia, 
flowring  near  the  city  of  Susa.  The  kings  of 
Persia,  according  to  Herodotus,  drank  of  no 
other ;  and,  wherever  they  went,  they  were 
attended  by  a  number  of  four-wheeled  car 
riagas,  drawn  b^  mules,  in  which  the  water 
of  this  river,  being  first  boiled,  was  deposited 
in  vessels  of  silver.  iClian  relates,  that 
Xerxes,  during  his  march  into  Greece,  came 
toa  desert  place,  and  was  exceedingly  thirsty ; 
his  attendants  with  his  baggage  were  at  some 
distance,  and  proclamation  was  made,  that 
whosoever  had  any  of  the  water  of  the  Cho- 
aspes,  should  produce  it  for  the  use  of  the 
king.  One  person  was  found  who  possessed 
a  small  quantity,  but  it  was  quite  putrid 


Xerxes,  however,  drank  it,  and  coosidcred 
the  pei-son  who  supplied  it  as  hU  friend  aod 
benefactor,  since  he  must  otherwise  huvo 
perished  with  thirst.] 

EvMJBUs,  a  herdsman  and  steward  of  Ulys- 
ses, who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home 
from  the  Trojan  war  after  20  years*  absence, 
and  assisted  him  in  removing  Penelope's  suit- 
ors. He  was  originally  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Scyros,  and  upon  being  carried  away  by  pi- 
rates,  be  was  sold  a?  a  slave  to  Laertes  who 
rewarded  his  fidelity  and  services.  Homer, 
od.  13,  V.  403, 1. 14,  V.  3, 1.  15,  v.  288,  1.  16 
and  17. 

ErMBLts,  a  son  of  Admetus,  king  of  Phe- 
rSB  in  Thessaly.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  Grecian 
army.  He  distinguished  himself  ia  the  games 
made  in  honour  of   Patroclus.    Homer.  //.  2 

and  23 A  mtin  contemporary  with  Trip- 

tolemus,  of  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  agri- 
culture.   PauS'  7.  c  18. One  of  the  Bac- 

chiadse,  who  wrote,  among  other  things,  a 
poetical  history  of  Corinth,  B.C.  750,  of  which 
a  small  fragment  is  still  extant.  Paus.  2,  c.,1. 

Ei7m£neb,  a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  son  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the 
most  worthy  of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander 
to  succeed  after  the  death  of  his  master.  He 
conquered  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  of 
which  he  obtained  the  government,  till  the 
power  and  jealousy  of  Antigonos  obliged  him 
to  retire.  He  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Perdiccas,  and  defeated  Craterus  and  Neop- 
tolemus.  Neoptolemus  perished  by  the  hands 
of  Eumenes.  When  Craterus  had  been  killed 
during  die  war,  his  remains  received  an  ho* 
nourable  funeral  from  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror ;  and  Eumenes,  afler  weeping  over 
the  ashes  of  a  man  who  once  was  his  dearest 
friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  relations  in 
Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  against  Anti- 
pater  and  conquered  him,  and  after  the  death 
of  Perdiccas,  his  ally,  his  arms  were  directed 
against  Antieonus,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
quered, chiedy  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
his  officers.  This  fatal  battle  obliged  him  to 
disband  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  se- 
cure himself  a  retreat,  and  he  fled  with  only 
700  faithful  attendants  to  Nora,  a  fortified 
place  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where 
he  was  soon  besieged  by  the  conqueror.  He 
supported  the  siege  tor  a  year  with  courage 
and  resolution,  but  some  disadvantageous  skir- 
mishes so  #edoced  him,  that  his  soldiers, 
grown  desperate,  and  bribed  By  the  offers  of 
the  enemy,  had  the  infidelity  to  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  Antigonus.  The  conqueror, 
from  shame  or  remorse,  had  not  the  courage 
to  visit  Eumenes ;  but  when  he  was  asked  by 
his  officers  in  what  manner  he  wished  him  to 
be  kept,  he  answered,  keep  him  as  carefully 
as  you  would  keep  a  Hon.  This  severe  com- 
mand was  obeyed ;  but  the  asperity  of  Anti- 
gonus vanished  in  a  few  days,  and  Eumenes, 
delivered  from  the  wei«:ht  of  chains,  was  per- 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Even  Antigonus  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  restore  to  his  libeKy  a  man  with  whom  be 
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had  lived  ia  the  g^reateftt  intimacy  while  both 
were  subservient  to  the  command  of  Alex 
ander,  and  these  secret  emotions  of  pity  an«i 
humanity  were  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
petitions  of  his  son  Demetrius  for  the  release 
of  Eumenes.  Bat  the  calls  of  ambition  pre- 
vailed ;  and  when  Antig^onus  recollected  what 
an  active  enemy  be  had  in  his  power,  he  or- 
dered Eumenes  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  pri 
son ;  (thoug^h  some  imagine  he  was  murdered 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  conqui>ror.)  Hir 
bloody  commands  were  executed  B.  C.  315. 
Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  who  raised  himself 
to  power  by  merit  alone.  His  sk  11  in  pubiu^ 
exercises  first  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Philip,  and  under  Alexander  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  the  royal  person,  and  particu- 
larly his  military  accomplishments,  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  general.  E  v  en  his  ene 
inies  revered  him ;  and  Antigonus,  by  whose 
orders  he  perished,  honoured  his  remains  with 
a  splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed  his  ashes  to 
his  wife  and  family  in  Cappadocia.  It  has  be  n 
observed,  that  Eumenes  had  such  an  universal 
influence  over  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
tb'at  none  during  his  life-time  dared  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  king ;  and  it  does  not  a  lit- 
tle reflect  to  his  honour,  to  consider  that  the 
wars  he  carried  on  were  not  from  private  or 
interested  motives,  but  for  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  his  deceased  benefactor*s  children. 
Plui,  k  C.  JWp.  in  riid-^Diog.  19 — Justin. 
13. — Curt,  10. — Ariari' — ^A  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Puiletaerus  on 
the  throne,  B.  C.  263.  He  made  war  against 
Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  nd  enlarged 
his  possessions  by  seising  upon  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  He  lived  in  al- 
liance with  the  Romans,  and  made  waragain.<«t 
Frusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  was  a  greut 
patron  of  learning,  and  given  much  to  wine. 
He  died  of  an  excess  in  drinking,  after  a  reigo 
of  ^  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Attains. 
Sirab*  15.  The  second  of  that  name  sue 
ceeded  his  father  Attalus  on  the  throne  of 
Asia  and  Fergamus.  His  kingdom  was  small 
and  poor,  hat  he  rendered  it  powerful  and 
opulent,  and  his  alliance  with  the  Romao' 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
bis  dominions  after  the  victories  obtained 
over  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  carried  hi? 
arms  against  Prusias  and  Anti  'onus,  and  die<] 
B.  C  159.  after  a  reign  of  38  years,  leavin.: 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Attalus  2d.  He  ha^ 
been  admired  for  his  benevolenc^nd  magna- 
nimity ;  and  his  love  ofleaming  greatly  enrich- 
ed the  famous  library  of  Pergamus,  which  had 
been  founded  by  his  predecessors  in  imitation 
of  the  Alexandrian  collection  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. His  brothers  were  so  attached  to  him, 
and  devoted  to 'bis  interest,  that  they  en- 
listed among  his  body-guards  to  show  their 
fraternal  fidelity.      Strdb.    \Z.^ Justin.    31 

ijad  34 .—Po^. A  celebrated  orator  o; 

Athens  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  Some  of  his  harangues  and  orations 
are  extant. 

EuBt BiiiA*  a  city  of  Phrygia,  built  by  Atta- 
lus in  honour  of  bis  brother  £amenes...«-.-.A 
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city  of  Thrace.— of  Caria.    Plin  5,  c*  29. 
——of  Hyrcania. 

Evdf  fiirloss,  a  name  given  to  the  Fariei 
by  the  ancients.  [The  name  means  ^  the  be- 
nign goddesses,^*  an  appella^^n  applied  to 
them  by  an  euphemism,  which  is  a  mode  at 
expression  that  avoids  direct  mention  of  in- 
decent melancholy,  or  disagreeable  things.] 
rhey  sprang  from  the  drops  of  blood  which 
flowed  firom  the  wound  which  CobIus  receiv- 
ed from  bis  son  Satorn.  According  to  others, 
they  were  daughters  of  the  Earth,  and  con- 
ceived from  the  blood  of  Saturn.  Some 
make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nigfat, 
or  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  or  Chaos  and  Ter- 
ra, according  to  Sophocles,  or  as  Epimenides 
reports,  of  Saturn  and  Euonyme.  Aoeord- 
ing  to  the  most  received  opinions,  they  were 
three  in  number,  Tisiphone,  Megara,  and 
^lecto,  to  which  some  add  Nemesis.  Plu- 
tarch mentions  only  one,  called  Adrasta, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Necessity.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  the  mmisters  of  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods,  and  therefore  appeared 
9tern  and  inexorable ;  always  emplojred  in 
punishing  the  guilty  upon  earth,  as  well  as 
in  the  infernal  regions.  They  inflicted  their 
vengeance  upon  earth  by  wars,  pestilence, 
and  dissentions,  and  by  the  secret  stings  of 
conscience ;  and  in  hell  they  punished  the 
icuilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  torments. 
They  were  also  called  Furies  ErismyeM^  and 
Dires. ;  and  the  appellation  of  £umenidM,which 
signifies  benevolence  and  compassion,  they 
receive* I  after  they  had  ceased  to  prosecute 
Orestes,  who  in  gratitude  offered  them  sacri- 
fices, and  erected  a  temple  in  hononr  of  their 
divinity.  [But  see  above.]  Their  worship 
was  almost  universal,  and  people  prcsomed 
not  to  mention  their  names  or  fix  their  eyes 
upon  their  temples.  They  were  honoured 
with  sacrifices  and  libations,  and  in  Achaia 
they  had  a  temple,  which,  when  entered  by 
any  one  guilty  of  crime,  suddenly  render- 
ed him  furious,  and  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  his  reason.  La  their  sacrifices  the  vota- 
ries used  brantmes  of  cedar  and  of  alder» 
hawthorn,  saffron,  and  juniper,  and  the  vic- 
tims were  generally  turtle  doves  and  sheep, 
witi)  libations  of  wine  and  honey.  They  were 
generally  represented  with  a  grim  and  fright- 
ful aspect,  with  a  black  and  bloody  garment, 
and  serpents  wreathing  round  their  bead  in- 
stead of  hair.  They  held  a  burning  torch  in 
one  hand,  and  a  whip  of  scorpions  in  the 
other,  and  were  always  attended  by  terror, 
rage,  paleness,  and  death.  In  hell  they  were 
seated  around  Pluto's  throne,  as  the  ministers 
of  his  vengeance.  Mschyl,  in  Eumm.^S<^ 
phocL  in  Qldip,  CoL 

EumenIoIa,  festivals  in  honour  of  the 
Eumenides,  called  by  the  Athenians  v^rt^ 
3^<,  venerabte  goddesses.  They  were  cele- 
brated once  every  year  with  sacrifices  of 
pregnant  ewes,  with  oflbrings  of  cakes  made 
by  Uie  most  eminent  youths,  and  libations  of 
honey  and  wine.  At  Athens  none  but  free- 
bom  citizens  were  admitted,  such  as  bad  led 
a  life  the  moot  virtuous  and  muullied.    Such 

uiymzeu  uy  ^     ..   ..   .^  .  - 
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-.  ootjr  were  accepted  bj  the  goddesses  who 
punished  all  sorts  of  wickedaess  in  a  severe 
manner. 

BuMOLPin^,  the  priests  of  Ceres  at  the 
celebration  of  Jier  festivals  of  Eleuus.  All 
Gau<«es  relatio^  to  impietj  or  profanation  were 
referred  to  their  jadg^ment ;  and  their  decisions, 
though  occasioaally  severe,  were  considered 
as  generallj  impartial.  The  Eumolpids  were 
descended  from  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace, 
who  was  made  priest  of  Ceres  by  Erechtlieus 
king  of  Athens.  He  became  so  powerful  af- 
ter his  appointment  to  the  priesthood,  that  he 
maiataineil  a  war  against  Erechtheas.  This 
war  proved  fatal  to  both:  Erechthens  and 
Etttnolpos  were  both  killed,  and  peace  was 
re-establbbed  among  their  descendants,  oh 
condition  that  the  priesthood  should  ever  re- 
main in  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  and  the  re- 
gal power  in  the  house  of  Erechtheus.  The 
priesthood  continued  in  the  family  of  Eumol- 
pas  for  1200  years  ;  and  this  is  still  more 
remarkable,  becanse  he  who  was  once  ap- 
pointed to  the  hply  office  was  obliged  to  re- 
main in  perpetual  celibacy.      Paiu.  2,  c.  14. 

EuMOLPiTS,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  her  father.  Neptune  saved  his 
life,  and  carried  kim  into  Ethiopia,  where  he 
was  brought  up  by  Amphitrite,  and  after- 
wards by  a  woman  of  the  country,  one  of 
whose  daughters  he  married.  An  act  of  vio- 
lence to  his  sister-in-law  obliged  him  to  leave 
Ethiopia,  and  he  fled  to  Thrace  with  his  son 
Ismarus,  wbere  he  married  the  daughter  of 
T^yrins,  the  kin*  of  the  country.  This 
connection  with  the  royal  family  rendered  him 
ambitions ;  be  conspired  against  his  father-in- 
law,  and  fled,  when  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, to  Attica,  where  he  was  initiated  m 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  of  Eieusis,  and'  made 
Hierophanfes  or  high  priest.  He  was  aAer 
wards  reconciled  to  Tegyrius,  and  inherited 
his  kingdom.  He  made  war  against  Erech- 
theus, the  king  of  Athens,  who  had  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  oflSce  of  high  priest,  and  perish- 
ed in  battle.  His  descendants  were  also  in- 
vested with  the  priesthood,  which  remained 
for  abeut  1200  years  in  that  family,  vuf.  Eu- 
molpsdm.  Apollod,  2,  e.  5,  &c. — Hygin,  fab. 
IX-'Diod.  5.— PatM.  2,  c.  14. 

EuMAPius,  [a  native-  of  Sardis  in  Lvdia. 
He  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
a  kinsman  of  the  sophist  Chrysanthus,  at 
whoae  request  he  wrote  the  lives  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  bis  time.  The  work  has  been 
characterised  by  Brucker  as  a  mass  of  extra- 
vagant tales,  discoreriog  a  feeble  understand- 
ing and  an  imagination  prone  to  superstition. 
Besidas  beins  a  sophbt,  he  was  an  historian, 
and  praetised  physic.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
the  CsBsars  from  Claudius  2d  to  Arcadius  and 
Hooorias«  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains. 
The  Uvea  of  the  philosophers  was  published 
ymth  a  Latin  version  by  Junius,  Antv.  1568, 
tnd  by  Commelinus  in  1596.] 

EuoirvMOBt  one  of  the  Lipari  isles. 

EupATOR)  a  iOD  of  Antiochus'*- 
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surname  of  Eupator  was  given  to  many  of 
the  Asiatic  princes,  such  as  Mithridates,  &c. 
Sirab.  12. 

EuPATORiA,  [a  town  of  Pontus,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Lycus  and  Iris.  It  was  begun 
by  Mithridates  under  the  name  Eupatoria, 
and  received  from  Pompey,  who  finuhed  it, 
the  title  of  Magnopolis.  Its  site  appears  to  cor< 
respond  with  that  of  the  modern  Tchenikeh.] 

r A  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 

Tauric  Chersonese,  on  the  Sinus  Uarcinites. 
It  was  founded  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Mith- 
ridates, and  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  mo- 
dern Kotlofov  QotlevtJl     Strab,  12. 

EiffPKiTHEg,  a  prince  of  Ithaca,  father  to 
Antinous.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he 
had  fled  before  the  vengeance  of  the  Thespro- 
tians,  whose  territories  he  had  laid  waste  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  pirates.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Ulysses,  he  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portuning lovers  of  Penelope.  Homer.  Orf.  16. 

EuPHACS,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the 
throne  of  Messenia,  and  in  his  reign  the  first 
Messenian  war  began.  He  died  B>  C<  730. 
Paus,  4,  c.  5  and  6. 

EupuoRBUS,  a  famous  Troian,  son  of  Pan- 
thous,  the  first  who  wounded  Patroclus,  whom 
Hector  killed.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Menelaus,  who  hung  his  shield  ia  the  temple 
of  Juno  at  Argos.  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  trans- 
migration of  souls,  affirmed  that  he  had  been 
once  Enphorbus,  and  that  his  soul  recollected 
many  exploits  which  had  been  done  While  it 
animated  that  Trojan's  body.  As  a  further 
proof  of  his  assertion,  he  shewed  at  first  sight 
the  shield  of  Euphorbusin  the  temple  of  Ju- 
no. OrtVf.  Jtf€/.  15,  V,  160.— i>(na,  2,0.17-- 
Homer,  II.  16  and  17. 

EuphorIon,  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalcis  iu 
Eubcea,  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  the  Oreat. 
Tiberius  took  him  for  his  model,  for  correct 
writing,  and  was  so  fond  of  him  that  he  hung 
his  pictures  in  all  the  public  libraries.  His 
father's  name  was  Polymnetus.  He  died  in 
his  56th  year,  B.  C,  220.  Cicero  de  ^at.  D. 
2,  c«  64,  calls  him  Obicurum* 

Euphrates,  [a  stoic  philosopher  who  flou- 
rished in  the  2d  century.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  philosopher  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  Vespasian.  Pliny  gives  a 
very  high  character  of  him.  When  he  found 
his  strength  worn  out  by  disease  and  old  age, 
he  voluntarily  put  a  period  to  his  life,  by 
drinking  hemlock,  bavmg  first,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Emperor  Adrain.]— -[One  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  best  known  rivers  of  Asia.  The 
Euphrates  rises  near  Arze,  the  modern  Arze^ 
Roum,  Its  source  is  among  mountains,  which 
Strabo  makes  to  be  a  part  of  the  most  north- 
ern branch  of  Taurus.  At  first  it  is  a  very 
inconsiderable  stream,  and  flows  to  the  west, 
until  encountering  the  mountaius  of  Cappa^ 
docia,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  after  flowing 
a  short  distance  receives  its  southern  arm,  a 
large  river  coming  for  the  east,  and  rising  in 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  range  of  Mount  , 
AfRrat.    Thia  noothem  arm  of  the  Euphrates 
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is  the  Ananiai,  acoording  to  Afannert,  aod  is 
the  rirer  D'Anrille  mentioDs  as  the  Eu- 
phrates which  the  ten  thoasand  crossed  in 
their  retreat,  (^nab,  4, 5,)  and  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  by  Pliny  in  reference  to  the  cam- 
paig^ns  of  Corbulo.  The  Euphrates,  upon 
this  accession  of  waters,  becoming  a  very 
considerable  stream,  descends  rapidly  in  a 
bending  course,  nearly  W.  S.  W.  to  the  vi 
cinity  of  Samosata.  The  range  of  Amanus 
here  preventing  its  farther  progress  in  this 
direction,  it  turns  off  to  the  S.  E.  a  course 
which  it  next  pursues  with  some  little  varia- 
tion, until  it  reaches  Circesium.  To  the 
south  of  this  place,  it  enters  the  immense 
plains  of  Sennar^  but  being  repelled  on  the 
Arabian  side  by  some  sandy  and  calcareous 
heights,  it  is  forced  to  run  again  to  the  S.  E 
and  approach  the  Tigris.  In  proportion  as 
these  two  rivers  new  approximate  to  one  an- 
other, the  intermediate  land  loses  its  eleva- 
tion, and  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  mo- 
rasses. Several  artificial  communications, 
perhaps  two  or  three  which  are  natural 
form  a  prelude  to  the  approaching  junction 
of  the  rivers,  which  finally  takes  place  near 
JToma.  The  river  formed  by  their  junc- 
tion is  called  Shat-al-Arab^  or  the  river  of 
Arabia*  It  has  three  principal  mouths, 
besides  a  small  oiAlet;  these  occupy  the 
space  of  36  miles.  The  southernmost  is 
Che  deepest,  and  freest  in  its  current.  Bars 
of  sand,  formed  by  the  river,  and  which 
change  in  their  form  and  situation,  render 
the  approach  dangerous  to  the  manner.  The 
tide,  which  rises  above  Battora,  and  even 
beyoud  "Coma,  meeting  with  violence  the 
downward  course  of  the  stream,  raises  its 
waters  in  the  form  of  frothy  billows.  Some 
of  the  ancients  describe  the  Euphrates  as 
losing  itself  in  the  lakes  and  marshes  to  the 
south  of  Babylon,  (j^rrian.  7,  c.  7.— .We/o, 
3,  c.  8.— P/in.  5,  c.  26.)  Others  consider 
the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  as 
entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Eu- 
phrates. (Strabo  2,  p.  132, 15,  p.  1060.}  Ac 
cording  to  some  the  Euphrates  originally  en 
tered  the  stream  as  a  separate  river,  the 
course  of  which  the  Arabs  stopped  up  by  a 
mound.  (Plin.  6,  c.  T!.)  This  last  opinion 
has  been  in  some  measure  revived  by  Nieh- 
buhr,  who  supposes  that  the  canal  of  Jfaar- 
iSores,  proceeding  from  the  Euphrates  on  the 
north  of  Babylon,  is  continued  without  in- 
terruption to  the  sea.  But  oncertainty  must 
always  prevail  with  regard  to  this  and  other 
points  connected  with  the  Euphrates,  both 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river,  which  ren- 
der this  flat  and  moveable  ground  continually 
liable  to  change,  as  well  as  from  the  works  of 
human  labour.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Euphrates^  including  the  Shai-al-Arab,  is 
1147  English  miles.  Its  name  is  the  Greek 
form  of  the  original  appellation  Phratht 
which  signifies  fruUfui,  or  fertUiMing;  the 
Greek  particle  Eu,  which  is  prefixed,  denot- 
ing txetUmu,  The  onental  name  is  some- 
times alio  written  PtnUh^  as  in  Gaiei.  2,  c. 
1^  16,  c.  18,  and  Joshua  1,  o.  4.  By  the 
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Arabians  the  river  is  called  F\>rat,  The  epi- 
thet/er/t7u  is  applied  to  it  by  Lucan,  Sallast, 
Solinus,  and  Cicero.  The  modern  name  of 
the  Arranias  is  Morad'Siai^  or,  tiie  waten  of 
desire.] 

EupHRdsirvA,  one  of  the  Graces,  sister  to 
Aglaia  and  Thalia.    Pain.  9,  c.  35. 

EirpL^A,  an  island  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
near  Neapolis.    Stai,  3,  SiJto  1,  149. 

EvpdLis,  [an  Athenian,  who  flourished  B. 
C.  440.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
old  comedy,  and  remarkable  for  bis  severity 
in  lashing  the  vices  of  the  age.  His  come- 
dies were,  however,  principally  of  a  political 
cast,  in  one  of  which  Alcibiades  was  so  severe- 
ly attacked  that  he  is  said  to  have  hired  as- 
sassins to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  The  plot, 
howerer,  did  not  succeed,  for  Enpolis  wrote 
several  comedies  after  the  period  asogoed 
to  this. fact.]     Horai,  1,  Stat.  4, 1.  3,  Sat.  10. 

Cie.  ad  Attic,  6,  ep.  1. — A^Han* 

EuRiANASSA,  a  town  near  Chios.  PUn,  5, 
c.31. 

EuRlplDis,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  born 
at  Salamis  the  day  on  which  the  army  of  Xer- 
xes was  defeated  by  the  Greeks.  [In  Bsemo- 
ry  of  this  victory,  fought  in  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  Euripus,  which  divides  Salamis  from 
the  continent,  he  received  the  name  of  Ea- 
ripides.]  He  studied  eloquence  under  Pro- 
dicus,  ethics  under  Socrates,  and  philoeophy 
under  Anaxagoras.  He  applied  himaelf  1o 
dramatical  composition ;  and  his  writings  be- 
came so  much  the  admiration  of  his  coon  - 
trymen,  that  the  Unfortunate  Greeks,  who 
had  accompanied  Nicias  in  his  expedition 
against  Syracuse,  were  freed  from  davery 
only  by  repeating  some  verses  from  the  pieces 
of  Euripides,  [lliis  is  incorrectly  stated. 
Many  of  the  Athenian  captives  perished  in 
the  quarries,  while  others  were  sold  as  slaves 
with  the  figure  of  a  horse  branded  on  their 
foreheads.  A  large  number  of  the  latter  on 
their  return  from  slavery  Went  to  Euripides, 
and  thanked  him  in  the  most  grateful  manner 
for  their  obli^tions  to  his  ^,  some  having 
been  enfranchised  for  teaching  their  i^iasters 
what  they  remembered  of  his  poems,  and 
others  having  procured  refreshments  when 
wandering  about  aAer  the  battle,  for  nnging 
a  few  of  his  verses.  Nor  is  this  to  i>e  won- 
dered at,  observes  Plutarch,  from  whose  life 
of  Nicias  the  above  particulars  are  taken  ; 
since  they  relate  that  when  a  ship  from  Can- 
nus,  which  happened  to  be  pursued  by  pi- 
rates, was  about  to  take  shelter  in  a  SIdhin 
port,  the  inhabitants  at  first  refused  to  admit 
her;  but  upon  asking  theorem,  whether tiiey 
knew  any  of  the  verses  of  Euripides,  and  be- 
ing answered  in  the  aflirmative,  they  received 
both  them  and  their  vessel.]  The  Ulents  of 
Sophocles  were  looked  upon  by  Euripides 
with  jealousy,  and  the  great  enmity  wKfeh 
always  reigned  between  the  two  poets,  rave 
an  opportunity  to  the  comic  muse  of  Ansto- 
phanes  to  ridicule  them  both  on  the  stage 
with  success  and  humour.  [This  is  incorrect. 
Sophocles  is  decidedly  a  high  favourite  with 
Aristophanes.^  The ^i^:e,efJ^e,,comic  poet 
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seems  to   hare  bteo  directed  solely  against 
Euripides,  priodpally  becanie  the  competi- 
tlona  of  the  latter  savoured  so  strongly  of  the 
scbools  of  philosophy.      Diogenes  Laertiu« 
even  asserts  that  Earipidei  was  aided  in  the 
composition  of  his  tragedies  by  Socrates  him- 
self.    Thas  much,  however,  is  certain,  that 
the  intercourse  which  was  kept  up  by  the  poet 
y^ith  the  philosophers  of  the  day,  and  in  par- 
ticolar  with  Socrates,  must  have  had  some 
iaftaeoae  apon  the  style  and  spirit  of  his  tra- 
gio  compositions.  Indeed  the  familiar  charac 
ter  of  the  Socratic  school  is  frequently  ob 
serreble   in  his  writings*    Valckeoaer  has 
eolarged    apon  this  topic  in   his   Diatribe 
Meoj  too  of  the  pieces  that  have  reached  ua 
ahvir   clearly  the  attachment  of  the  poet  to 
philoeophising  even  in  verse.    In  one  of  his 
trmgedies,  Melanippe,  fragments  of  which  still 
exist,  Euripides  discussed  at  large  the  dogmas 
of  Aoazag^oras.    The  grave  and  earnest  spi- 
rit -which  pervades  his  compositions  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  circumstance  men- 
tidicU  bj  Philochorustof  his  having  composed 
his  tregedies  in  a  gloomy  cavern  at  Salamis. 
GeUins  quotes  this  story  from  Philochorus, 
eod  adds  that  he  himself  had  seen  the  cavern ; 
bat  the  whole  is  very  probably  a  mere  legend.] 
I>ariiig  the  representation  of  one  of  the  tra- 
gedies of  Enripiides,  the  audience,  displeased 
irith  some  lines  in  the  composition,  desired 
the  writer  to  strike  them  off.   Euripides  heard 
the  reproof  with  indignation;  he  advanced 
fbrwani  on  the  stage,  and  told  the  spectators 
the!  he  came  there  to  instruct  them  and  not 
to  receive  instruction.      Another  piece,  in 
'Which  he  called  riches  the  ntmmum  bonttm^ 
und  the  admiration  of  gods  and  men,  gave 
eqpei  dissatislaction ;  but  the  poet  desired  the 
aadieooe  to  listen  with  silent  attention,  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  would  show  them  the 
Dent  which  attended  the  lovers  of  opu 
The  ridicule  and  envy  to  which  he 
i  continually  exposed,  obliged  him  at  last 
to  remove  from  Athens.    He  retired  to  the 
court  of  Archelaos,  king  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  received  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of 
rojml  aonificence  and  friendship.    His  end 
was  as  deplorable  as  it  was  oncommon.    It  is 
said  that  the  dogs  of  Archelaos  met  him  in 
his  solitary  walks,  and  tore  his  body  to  pieces 
407  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age.    Euripides  wrote  75 
tragedies,  [more  correctly,  t90,]  of  which  on 
ly  19  are  extant,  [more  correctly.  18  trage- 
dies, and  one  Satyric  Drama,  entitled  the 
Cydops.]   The  most  approved  are  his  Pbce- 
aiisw,  Orestes,  Medeat  Adromache,  Electra, 
Hippolytos,  Iphigenia    in    Aulis,  Iphigenia 
in  Xaaris,  Hsfcol^s,  and  the  Troades.    [He 
does  not  appear,  how.ever,  to  have  been  very 
sneoessfnl  in  his  exhibilioas  on  the  stage, 
for  no'  more  than  five  of  his  compositions 
gained  the  priase.    In  private,  however,  they 
were  read  with  avidity  and  greatly  applaud- 
ed.]    He  is  peculiarly  happy  in  expressing 
ths  passions  oif  love,  espeoially  the  more  ten- 
der and  animated.    To  pathos  be  has  added 
sabUBiity,and  the  most  oommon  expressions 


have  received  a  perfect  polish  from  his  pen. 
In  his  person,  as  it  is  reported,  he  was  noble 
and  majestic  and  his  deportment  wa«^ways 
grave  and  serious.  He  was  slow  in  compos- 
ing, and  laboured  with  difficulty  ;  from  which 
circumstance  a  foolish  and  nudevolent  poet 
once  observed,  that  he  had  written  100  verses 
in  three  days,  while  Euripides  had  written 
only  three.  True^  says  Euripides,  bui  there 
uthit  difference  bettoeea  your  foetry  and  mtm ; 
yours  will  expire  in  thrudayt,,  but  mine  shall 
live  for  ages  to  come.  Euripides  was  such  an 
enemy  to  the  for  sex,  that  some  have  called 
him  fci0^«yvF«(,  uoman  haler^  and  perhaps 
from  this  aversion  arise  the  impure  and  dia- 
bolical machinations  which  ^pear  in  his  fe- 
male characters ;  an  observation,  however, 
which  he  refuted  by  saying  he  had  foith- 
fully  copied  nature.  In  spite  of  all  his  anti- 
pathy he  was  married  twice,  but  his  connec- 
tioDs  were  so  injudicious,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  divorce  both  his  wives.  [The  best 
edition  of  Euripides  is  that  recently  publish- 
ed at  Glasgow,  in  9  vob.  8ro.  containmg  se- 
lect annotations  from  all  preceding  editors.] 
Diod.  13.— Fa/.  Max.  3,  c.  7.— Ctc.  In,  1,  c. 
50.  Or,  3,  c.  1,-^Arcad.  1, 4.  Offic.  3 ;  Finib. 
2,  Tuse,  1  and  4,  kc. 

EuRipufl,  [a  narrow  strait*  dividing  Euboea 
from  the  main  land  of  Greece.  The  currents 
were  so  strong  in  the  place,  that  the  sea  was 
said  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  ebb  and 
flow  seven  times  a  day  ;  and  Aristotle,  as  the 
story  goes,  drowned  himself  here  out  of  cha- 
grin for  not  being  able  to  account  for  so  un- 
usual a  motion.  From  this  rapid  movement 
of  its  waters  is  derived  its  ancient  name,  (»u, 
bene^  et  pivr^^jaeio.)  Livy's  account  of  this 
strait  appears  the  most  rational.  '^  A  more 
dangerous  station  for  a  fleet,  observes  thi^ 
writer,  can  hardly  be  found ;  besides  that,  the 
winds  rush  down  suddenly  and  with  great 
fury  from  the  high  mountains  on  each  side, 
the  strait  itself  of  the  Eoripus  does  not  ebb 
and  flow  seven  times  a  day  at  started  hours, 
as  report  says  ;  but  the  current  changing  ir- 
regularly, like  the  wind,  from  one  point  to 
another,  is  hurried  along  like  a  torrent  tum- 
bling from  a  steep  mountain ;  so  that,  night  or 
day,  ships  can  never  lie  quiet.*'  {Liv,  28, 
6.)  The  strait  is  now  called,  by  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  ancient  name,  the  gulf  of  Jiegro^ 
porU.  [vid.  Chalets]  Liv. 28,  c.  e.^Mela, 2, 
c  7.— P/tn.  2,  c.  95.— 5/ro*.  9. 

^iTRdrA,  [one  of  the  three  main  divisions  of 
the  ancient  world.  With  the  northern  parts  of 
this  the  ancients  were  very  slightly  acquaint- 
ed, viz.  what  are  now  Prussia,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark,  Norway,  and  Russija.  They  applied 
to  this  part  the  general  name  of  Scandinavia, 
and  thought  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  isU  , 
ands.  From  the  Portuguese  cape,  denomi-  ' 
nated  by  mariners  the  rock  of  Lisbon^  to  the 
UraUan  mountains,  the  length  of  modern  Eu- 
rope may  be  reckoned  at  about  3,300  British 
miles,  and  from  cape  Nord,  in  Danish  Lap- 
land, to  cape  Maiapmh  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  the  Morea,  U  may  be  about  2,360.]  It 
is  bounded  on  the  eitft by  the  iEgean  SeptHsl- 
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lespoDt,  Euxiqilfalua  Maeotis,  and  the  Ta- 
nais  in  a  nortl^  direction.  The  Mediter- 
ranean divides  it  from  Africa  on  the  south, 
and  on  the  west  and  north  it  is  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Northern  Oceans.  !t  is  supposed 
to  receive  its  name  from  Europa,  who  was 
carried  there  by  Jupiter.  [Bochart  believes 
that  this  part  of  the  world  was  so  called  from 
the  whiteness  of  ita  inhabitants.  M.  Gebelin, 
however,  derives  the  name  from  the  won! 
JVrabtniffdifym^  Occidental,  and  expressing 
its  situation  with  regard  to  Asia.]  Mela^  % 
c.  1.— P/tn.  3,  c.  1,  &c.— Lucon.  3,  v.  275.— 

Virg,  JEn,  7,  v.  222. A  daughter  of  Age 

nor,  king  of  Phoenicia  and  Telephassa.  She 
was  so  beautiful  that  Jupiter  became  enamour 
ed  of  her,  and  the  better  to  seduce  her  he  as- 
lumed  the  shape  of  a  bull,  and  mingled  with 
the  herds  of  Agcnor,  while  Europa,  with  her 
female  attendants,  were  gathering  flowers  in 
the  meadows.  Europa  caressed  the  beautiful 
animal,  and  at  last  had  the  courage  to  sit  upon 
his  back.  The  god  took  advantage  of  her 
situation,  and  with  precipitate  steps  retired 
towards  the  shore,  and  crossed  the  sea  with 
Europa  on  his  back,  and  arrived  safe  in  Crete. 
Here  he  assumed  his  original  shape,  and  de- 
clared his  love.  The  nymph  consented, 
though  she  had  once  made  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  Mi- 
nos, Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthns.  After 
this  distinguished  amour  with  Jupiter,  she 
married  Asterius  king  of  Crete.  This  mo- 
narch, seeing  himself  without  children  by  Eu- 
ropa, adopted  the  fruit  of  her  amours  with 
Jupiter,  and  always  esteemed  Minos,  Sarpe- 
don, and  Rhailamanthus  as  his  own  children. 
Some  suppose  that  Europa  lived  about  1552 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  [Some  have 
explained  the  story  of  Europa,  by  alleging 
that  a  captain  of  Crete,  named  Taurus,  car- 
ried off  mat  princess  after  he  had  taken  the 
city  of  Tyre  from  Agenor ;  but  others,  with 
greater  probability,  assert  that  some  mer< 
chants  ciCrete  having  arrived  upon  the  coast 
of  Phopnicia,  and  seen  the  young  Europa,  were 
so  much  struck  with  her  beauty,  that  they 
carried  her  off  for  their  king ;  and  as  their 
ship  bore  as  an  image  a  white  bull,  and  this 
king  of  Crete  had  assumed  the  name  of  Jupi- 
ter, it  was  hence  fabled  that  the  god  had 
transformed  himself  into  a  bull  in  order  to 
t;arry  off  the  princess.  The  Cretans  are  said 
to  have  worshipped  her  after  death  as  a  di- 
vinity.}   Ovid,  Met.  2,  fob.  13. — Moteh.  Idyl 

•^ApdUod,  2,  c.  5,  1.  3,  c.  1. A  part  of 

Thrace,  near  mount  Hsemus.  Justin.  7,  c.  1. 
£uR(>TA8,  [a  river  of  Laconia,  and  the  lar- 
gest in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  rises  in  Arcadia, 
a  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tegea,  and  after  run- 
ning a  short  distance  disappears  underground. 
On  the  opposite  9V$e  of  tiie  mountains  which 
separate  Arcadia  from  Laconia,  it  re-appears 
in  the  latter  country,  and  becomes  a  very 
considerable  stream.  Eurotas,  the  third  king 
after  Lelex,  mlarged  and  regulated  its  bed, 
drew  a  canal  from  it,  drained  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and,  from  feelings  of  gratitude 
on  the  ptrt  of  bis  subjects,  had  his  name  giv 
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en  to  the  stream.  Its  banks  were  thickly  scft' 
tied,  principally,  however,  with  small  towns 
and  villages.  On  it  also  stood  Sparta,  the 
capital.  It  was  famed  for  its  swans,  and  along 
its  bonks  the  Spartans  were  fond  of  engaging 
in  gymnastic  exercises.  The  modem  name 
is  Basiiipotamo^  pronounced  ytuilipefamo^ 
and  signifying,  the  royal  river,  in  allusion  to 
certain  petty  princes,  dependant  upon  the 
Eastern  emperors,  who  possessed  a  small 
kingrlom  in  this  quarter  during  the  muWle 
ages.")  Strab,  8.— PflW.  3,  c.  I.— Ltr.  35,  c 
29.— rtrg.  EcL  6,  v.  82.— P/o/.  4. A  riv- 
er in  Thessaly,  near  mount  Olympus,  called 
also  Titaresus.  It  joined  the  Peneu8,bat  was 
not  supposed  to  incorporate  with  it.  '^tmb, 
6.— P/m.  4,  c.  8. 

EvRVS,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  [east- 
south-east]  parts  of  the  world.  The  Latins 
called  it  Vulturous.  Ortrf.  TVtil.  1,  el.  2. 
Met.  11,  &c. 

EvrtAlvs,  a  Trojan  who  came  with  iEne* 
as  into  Italy,  and  rendered  himself  famousfer 
his  immortal  friendship  with  Nisua.   tid*  Ni- 

5US.     Firg.  ^n.  9,  v.   179 A  pleasant 

place  of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse.  Liv.  25,  c  25. 
EuribtAd£s,  a  Spartan  general  of  the 
Grecian  fleet  at  the  battles  of  ArteBtsium 
and  Salamis  against  Xerxes.  He  hat  been 
charged  with  want  of  courage  and  withas- 
bition.  He  offered  to  strike  Themistoclcs 
when  he  wished  to  speak  about  the  manner 
of  attacking  the  Persians,  upon  which  tha 
Athenian  said,  strike,  but  hear  me,  rn«T«fo» 
^t»,  «sotfr«v  ^.]  HerodoU  8,  c.  2, 7*,  &c. — 
Plut.  in  r^«n.— C.  JVep.  in  Them. 

Eurtclba,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  Ope  of 
Ithaca.  Laertes  bought  her  for  20  oxen,  and 
gave  her  his  son  Ulysses  to  nurse,  and  treat- 
ed her  with  much  tenderness  and  attentioB. 
Homer.  Od.  19. 

EvRTCLEB,  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  pro- 
posed  to  put  Nioias  and  Demoptheoei  to 
death,  and  to  confine  to  hard  labour  all  the 
Athenian  soldiers  in  the  quarries.     Phd. 

EvRTDAMAS,  a  wrestler  of  Cyrene,  who, 
in  a  combat,  had  his  teeth  dashed  m  piooei 
by  his  antagonist,  which  he  awallowed  with- 
out showing  any  signs  of  puin,  or  diaeontiBQ- 
ing  the  fight.    JElum.  V.  H.  10,  c.  19. 

EcTRYDlcK.  the  wife  of  Amyntas.  king  of 
Macedonia.  She  had  by  her  husband,  Alex- 
ander, Perdicoas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daugh- 
ter called  Euryone.  A  criminal  partiality  for 
her  daughter's  husband,  to  whoa  die  offertd 
her  hand  and  the  kingdom,  made  her  coa^Nre 
against  Amyntas,  who  must  have  follca  a  vic- 
tim to  her  infidelity  had  not  Enryooe  disco- 
vered it.  Amyntas  forgave  her.  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne  after  bis  father>  death, 
and  perished  by  the  ambition  of  his  OMtfaer. 
Perdicoas,who  succeeded  him,Bhared  hi*  ^^} 
but  Philip,  who  was  the  next  in  tuccosiioo, 
secured  himself  against  all  attempts  ftoM  his 
mother,  and  asoended  the  throne  witti  peace 
and  universal  satisfaction.  Enrydiee  fled  to 
Iphiorates  the  Athenian  general  for  proAee- 
tion.  The  manner  of  her  death  is  unknown. 
C.   J^ep.  in  Iphk.  3.— -A  daogfatar  of 
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Amyntaa,  who  marriei  her  uncle  Aridseiis, 
Ihc  lUe^timate  ion  of  Philip.  After  the 
death  or  Alexamler  the  Great,  Aridseus  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia,  hnt  he 
was  totally  ^remed  hy  the  intrigues  of 
hi»  wife,  who  called  back  Cassander,  and 
joined  her  forces  with  his  to  march  afainst 
PolysperchoD  and  Oljmpins.  Eurydioe  wa« 
f  rsakcn  by  her  troops,  Aridsu^  was  pierc- 
ed through  with  arrows  by  order  of  Olym 
pias,  who  commanded  Eurydioe  to  destroy 
herself  either  by  poison,  the  sword,  or  the 

halter.     She  chose  the  latter. The  wife 

of  the  poet  Orpheus.  As  she  fled  before 
Aristaeos,  who  wished  to  offer  her  violence, 
the  was  bit  by  a  serpent  in  the  grass,  and 
died  of  the  wound.  Orpheus  was  so  diacon 
9oUte  that  he  ventured  to  go  to  hell,  where, 
by  the  melody  of  his  lyre,  he  obtained  from 
Pluto  the  restoration  of  his  wife  to  life,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  look  behind  before  he  came 
upon  earth.  He  violated  the  conditions,  as 
his  eagerness  to  see  his  wife  rendered  him  for- 
getful. He  looked  behind,  and  Eurydice  waa 
forever  taken  from  him.  [The  best  ac- 
t^unts  make  Orpheus  to  have  gone  to  a 
place  in  Tbesprotia,  called  Aomos,  where 
an  ancient  oraclo  delivered  responses  by 
calling  op  the  dead,  and  where  he  was  again 
blmed  with  a  sight  of  hit  beloved  Eury- 
dioe. For  further  particulars,  and  an  expla> 
nation  of  the  fable,  rid.  Orpheus.]  Firg. 
G.  4^  V.  457,  Slc.-'Paas.  9,  c.  30  — Orirf. 
Mei,  10,  V.  30, 6e. 

EvaTH&D0?r,  [a  river  of  Pamphylia  in 
Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Taa- 
ros,  and,  after  passing  the  city  of  Aspeodus, 
falllnig  into  the  Mediterranean  below  that 
place.  (C  if  now  the  Zncuth  ]  Near  it  the 
Peffaiaofl  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians  un- 
der Cimon,  B.  C.  470.  [vid.  Mycale.]  lAv. 
33,  c  41, 1.  37,  c.  23. 

Ei7RTv6M08,  one  of  the  deities  of  hell. 
Fmu»,  I0,e.38. 

[EiraTPHOif ,  a  Cnidian  physician,  a  con- 
temporary of  Hippocrates,  but  probably  old 
er  in  years,  since  he  is  deemed  the  author  of 
the  Cnidian  aphorisms  which  are  quoted  by 
Hippocrates.  These  two  physicians  are  said 
by  Soranus  to  have  met  in  consultation  in  the 
pretenea  of  king  Perdiccas.] 

EvRTFOir,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous. 
His  reign  aras  so  furious  that  his  descend- 
ants were  called  Etaypontukt,  Paus.  3.  c  7. 

EvBTSTBiiixs,  a  son  of  Aristodemus,  who 
Itfed  in  perpetual  dissention  with  his  twin 
brother  Prodes,  while  they  both  sat  on  the 
Spartan  throne.  It  was  unknoam  which  of 
the  twa  was  bom  first,  the  mother,  who  arish- 
ed  to  see  both  her  sons  raised  on  the  throne, 
refused  to  declare  it,  and  they  were  both  ap- 
pointed kings  of  Sparta  by  order  of  the  ora- 
cle of  Delphi,  B.  C  1 102.  After  the  death  of 
the  two  brothers,  the  Laoedsemonians,  who 
kasw  not  to  what  family  the  right  of  seniori 
ty  sad  sucoession  belonged,  permitted  two 
'kings  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  of  each  &uiily. 
The  descendants  of  Eoi^stbeaes  were  called 
Eunftthenidm  ;  and  those  of  Prooles,  Proeli' 


da.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the  same  family  to 
ascend  the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was 
sometimes  violated  by  oppression  and  tyran- 
ny. Eurysthenes  had  a  son,  called  Agis,  who 
succeeded  him.  His  desrendants  were  called 
Agidvt,  There  sat  on  the  throne  ol  Sparta 
31  kings  of  the  family  of  Eurysthenes,  and 
only  24  of  the  Proclidc.  The  former  were 
the  more  illustrious.  HtrodoL  4,  c.  147, 1.6, 
c.  62. — Paus.  3,  c  1. — C.  AVp.  tn  Agts. 

EuRTSTHSVlDiB.    vid.  Erysthenes- 

Eiuiy8THEU8,a  kingof  Argosand  Myce- 
nae, son  of  Stheoelusand  Nicippe  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pelops.  Juno  hastened  his  birth  by 
two  months,  that  he  n.ight  come  into  the 
world  before  Hercules  the  son  of  Alcmena, 
as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  or- 
der of  Jupiter  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of 
he  other,  [vid.  Alcmena.]  This  natural 
rizhi  was  cruelly  exercised  by  Eurystheus, 
w'lo  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercules,  and 
who,  to  destroy  so  powerftil  a  relation,  im- 
posed upon  him  the  most  dangerous  and  un- 
common enterprises,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  The  suc- 
cess of  Hercules  in  atcbieving  those  perilous 
labours  alarmed  Eurystheos  in  s  greater  de- 
gree, and  he  furnished  himself  with  a  brazen 
vessel,  where  he  might  secure  himself  a  safe 
retreat  in  case  of  danger.  [ApoUodorus  says 
that  it  was  an  urn  of  brass,  which  he  con- 
structed secretly  under  ground.  It  appears 
in  liact  to  have  been  a  subterraneous  cham- 
ber, covered  within  with  platest  of  brass. 
The  remains  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus  at  My- 
cense  indicate  a  building  of  a  similar  des- 
cription, the  nails  which  probably  served  to 
lasteo  plates  of  this  metal  to  the  walls  still 
appearing.  These  nails  consist  of  88  parts 
of  copper  and  12  of  tin.  A  similar  expla- 
nation may  be  given  to  the  brazen  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Sparta,  vid.  Chalcioecus. 
Gell's  Itinerary,  p.  33. 1  After  the  death  of 
Hercules,  Eur3r8theus  renewed  his  cruelties 
against  his  children,  and  made  war  against 
Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia  because  he  had  given 
them  support,  and  treated  them  with  hospi- 
tality. He  was  killed  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  war  by  Hyllus  the  son  of  Hercules.  His 
head  was  sent  to  Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Her- 
cules, who,  mindful  of  the  cruelties  which  her 
son  had  suffered,  insulted  it  and  tore  out  the 
eyes  with  the  most  inveterate  fury.  Eorys- 
theus  aras  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Argos 
by  Atreus  his  nephew.  Vygin.  fab.  30  and 
S^—Jipvlkd.  2,  c.  4,  &c.— Paut.  1,  c.  33,1. 
3,  c.  6.— Owrf.  Met.  9,  fab.  «.— f^«ry.  ^n.  8, 
V.292. 

EravTHfow  and  EiraTTioH,  a  centaur 
whose  insilence  to  Hippodamia  was  the  cause 
of  a  quarrel  between  the  Lapithe  and  Cen- 
taurs, at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  Ovid.  Met. 
12*— /»aii#.  5,  c.  10.— Hisnod.  Theog. 

EoRTTis,  Vtios,)  a  patronymic  of  lole, 
daughter  of  Eorytus.    Ovid.  Met.  9,  fab.  1 1 . 

EuafTos,  akingofCBchalia,  father  tolole. 
He  o^red  his  dMighter  to  him  who  shot  a 
bow  better  than  himself.  Hercules  oenquer- 
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cd  him,  and  put  him  to  death  because  he  re-i 
fused  him  his  daughter  as  the  prize  of  his  I 
victory.     ApoUod,  2«  c.  4  and  7. 

CusKBiA,  aa  empress,  wife  to  ConstaDtius, 
&(c.  Slie  died  A  D.  360,  highly  and  deserv- 
edly lamented. 

£usKBius,[surnamed  Pamphylus,  waj  born 
at  CsesareH  in  Palestine,  of  which  he  was  af- 
terwards bishop.  After  having;  been  ordained 
presbyter,  he  set  up  a  school  in  his  native 
city,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Pamphylus,  a  learned  presbyter,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  afforded  him  much  aid  in 
his  studies.  Ader  the  martyrdom  of  his  friend, 
he  removed  to  Tyre  and  theuce  to  E^pt, 
where  he  himself  was  imprisoned.  On  his 
return  from  EgJ^pt  he  succeeded  Agapius  in 
the  see  of  Csesarea.  At  the  famous  council 
of  Nice  in  325,  be  was  placed  by  command  of 
Constaotine  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne, 
and  opened  the  meeting  with  a  penegyrical  ad- 
dress.] He  was  concerned  in  the  theological 
disputes  of  Arius  and  Athanasioa,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the  life  of 
Constantine,  Cbronicon,  [of  which  only  a  La- 
tin version'  by  Jerome  has  been  preserved,] 
Evangelical  preparations,  and  other  numerous 
treatises,  most  of  which  are  now  lost.  The 
best  edition  of  his  Prsparatio  andDemonstra- 
tio  Evangelica,  is  by  Vigerus,  %  vols,  folio ; 
Rothomagi,  1628 ;  and  of  his  eoolesiastical 
history  by  Reading,  folio,  Cantab.  1720. 

EusTATRius,  [archbishop  of  TheasaloBica, 
flounthed  in  the  12th  century  under  the  em- 
perors Vlanuel,  Alexius,  aod  Andronicus 
Comnenus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  great 
learning  as  a  grammarian  and  critic,  and  is 
especially  Jcnown  as  a  oommentator  on  Ho 
iner,  aad  Dionysius  the  geographer.  His  an- 
notations on  the  former  are  copious,  and 
abound  with  historical  and  philological  des 
criptions.  [  He  is  largely  indebted,  however, 
to  theDeipnoBophistsof  Athenasus.]  The  best 
edition  of  this  very  valuable  author,  is  that 
published  at  Basil,  3  vols,  folio,  1560.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  the  design  of  Alexander  Politus, 
begun  at  Florence  in  1735,  and  published  in 
the  tirst  five  books  of  the  Iliad,  is  not  expcat- 
ed,  as  a  Latin  translation  of  these  excellent 
commentaries  is  among  the  desiderata  of  the 
present  day.  [The  commentaries  on  Diony- 
sius were  first  printed  by  Robert  Stephens  in 
1547.     They  are  asually  appended  to  the 

work  of  the  geographer.] A  man  who 

wrote  a  foolish  romance  in  Greek,  entitled  dt 
IsmtnitR  and  Ism«n*$  amoribus^  edited  by 
Gaulmixuis,  8vq.  Paris,  1617. 

EDTERrK,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  to 
Jupiter  and  Mactaeeyne.  [The  name  is  de- 
rived from  iv,  6ene,  and  ti<^*,  delecto.]  She 
provided  over  music,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
the  inventresBof  thR  flute  and  of  all  wind-in- 
struments. 6be  10  represented  at  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holding  a  flute  in  her  h»nds. 
Some  mythologists  attribuied  to  her  the  in- 
vention of  tragedy^  more  commonly  tupposed 
to  be  the  prodnctioa  of  Me^iMiie.  «uf. 
Muta. 
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EVTHYCRATBS,  a  SCUlptor  of  SicjOIL,  SOB  td 

Lysippus.  He  was  peculiarly  bappj  in  ihe 
proportions  of  his  statues.  Those  of  Herca- 
les  and  Alexander  wm  in  general  esteem,  aad 
IMirticularly  that  of  Medea,  which  ^ras  carried 
on  a  chariot  by  four  horses.    Piin,  34,  c  8. 

GoTROPlus,  [a  Latin  historian  of  the  4tb 
century.  He  bore  arms  under  Julian  ia  his 
expedition  against  the  Partbians*  and  is 
thought  to  Imve  risen  to  senatorian  rank. 
He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  oslr 
one  remaining  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Ro- 
man History  in  ten  books,  from  tbe  foaodiE^ 
of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vak- 
us.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Tawonchke, 

Lip8.1797,8vo.] [An  eunuch  and 

of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  who  rose  1^ 
and  infamous  practices  from  the  vilest 
tion  to  the  highest  pitch  of  opulencse  and  pow- 
er. He  was  probably  a  native  of  Asia,  was 
made  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  in  the  jear 
395,  and  after  the  fall  of  Ruffinus,  aucoeeded 
that  minister  in  the  confidence  of  his  master, 
and  rose  to  unlimited  authority.  Heev«t 
was  created  consul,  a  disgrace  to  Rome  aevtr 
before  equalled.  An  insult  ofiered  to  the  ea- 
press  was  the  cause  of  his  overthrow  ;  and  be 
was  sent  into  perpetual  exile  to  Cyprus.  He 
was  soon  afterwards,  however,  brouj^  back 
on  another  charge  ;  and  after  being  condemn- 
ed, was  beheaded  A.  D.  399.] 

Euxlirus  PoiTTUB,  [or  Blat^  Sea*  an  in- 
land seai  situate  pttrtly  in  Europe  and  partly 
in  Asia,  and  lying  to  the  north  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  originally  denominated  Afim,  or  inho*- 
pitnble^  on  account  of  the  barbarity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  its  coasts ;  but  when  they  became 
civilized  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
who  traded  thither,  and  Grecian  cdloides 
were  planted  among  them,  it  changed  its 
name  to  Bv^firof,  or  hotpUMe*  Th^  re- 
maining part  of  the  name,  viz.  Pontus,  (Her- 
Toc)  i.  e.  the  sea,  was  given  to  -it  by  the  ear- 
lier Greeks,  when,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
geographical  knowledge,  it  was  deemed  by 
them  the  largest  sea  wi  Ji  which  they  were 
acquainted,  and  was  supposed  to  commum- 
cate  with  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This  appella- 
tion was  retained,  even  in  a  mora  enlighten- 
ed age,  by  their  descendants,  altboiii^  they 
had  become  well  aware  of  its  inconnecloe^ 
The  modem  name  of  this  sea  is  derir^  by 
some  firom  its  black  rocks,  by  others  &om  its 
dangeroos  navifl:ation,  while  a  third  ^a«s  de- 
duce it  from  the  dark  thick  fogs  with  li^ch 
its  surface  is  frequently  covered.  The  Box- 
ine  is  93S  miles  from  eiurt/to.wMt,  and  on  an 
average,  320  broad,43ontaini|^  about  dOOfiOO 
square  miles.  The  chief  rivers  ithat  bXi 
into  it,  are  the  bter,  the  Tyras,  and  the  Bo- 
rysthenes.  Some  geoe:raj^r8  make  the  Fk- 
lus  Maeotis  a  part  of  the  Enziae  ;  mctte  com- 
monly, however,  it  is  considered  as  a  distinct 
■ea.  vid.  Mediterraneum  Mare,  where  the 
overflow  of  the  Euxine,  and  iu  early  com- 
munieation  with  the  Cam>tao»  wiO  be  <K>n- 
sidered.]  Ovid.  TnH.  3,  eL  13,  L  4,eL  4>  r. 
54.— .S/ra*.  2,  Ac-Ofeto,  1,  o- 1.  PUn.  3.- 
Hcrecto/. 4, i^ifyitj uy  ^^^^-^^ll^ 
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CxAGdMU8«  the  ambassador  of  a  nation  in 
Zjprxis  who  came  to  Rome,  and  talked  so 
nuch  of  the  power  of  herbs,  serpents,  Sic. 
bat  the  coosub  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
nto  a  Teasel  full  of  serpents.  These  veno- 
noas  creatares,«o  far  from  hurting  him,  cm- 
-eased  him,  and  harmlessly  licked  him  with 
heir  tongues.     Plin.  58,  c  3. 

rExAMPJSUs.  a  fountain,  which,  according 
o  Herodotus,  floWs  into  the  Hypanis,  where 


this  river  is  four  days*  journey  from  the  sra, 
and  renders  its  waters  bitter,  which  befoif* 
were  sweet.  Herodotns  places  this  fonntni  i 
in  the  country  of  the  ploughing  Scyttnan^, 
and  of  the  Alazones.  It  takes,  he  adds,  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  springs,  which,  in 
the  Scythian  tongue,  is  Exampttus,  corres- 
ponding in  Greek,  to  {vati  o/oi,  or,  the  mured 
uays,    Herod.  4,  c.  52.J 
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Fab  ARIA,  fettiTKk  at  Rone  [os  the  Ca- 11  MttxvmM^  for  lessening  the  power  of  the  po- 
lendi  of  Jane,]  in  honour  of  Cama,  wile  of  |  palace  at  elections.  He  was  master  of 
Jaam,  wbeo  beans  (Jabm),  [being  then  first!  horse,  and  his  vtictories  over  the  Samnites  in 

*      "■ *  "  "    *  '  that  capacity  nearly  cost  him  bis  li£e,  because 

be  engaged  the  enemy  without  the  command 
of  the  dictator.  He  was  five  times  consul, 
twice  dictator,  and  once  censor.  He  triumph- 
ed ov«r  seren  difftreDt  nations  ia  the  neigh- 
ben  rbeod  of  Rome,  and  rendered  himself  il- 
lostrknis  by  has  pHlriotism.— Rusticus,  an 
historian  in  the  age  of  Claodius  and  Nero. 
He  was  intimate  with  Seneca,  and  the  enco- 


ripe,]  were  praaented  as  an  oblation.  I 

FabjUus,  bow  Fa)/a,ariTer  of  Italy,  in 
the  territories  of  the  Sabines,  called  also 
Fatfaru*.  On^  ifel.  14,  T.334.^Ft/g.w£n.  I 
7,  v.  715  i 

PabIa  lkx,  de  ambfhu  was  to  circum-i 
scribe  the  nnmber  ^tSeetahm,  or  attendant: 
wfai«b  -were  allowed  to  candidates  in  can 
Taasing  for  tome  high  office.    It  wes  propos 

ed^  b«t  did  not  pess.  [The  Seetatwes.  who  'miums  which  Tacitus  passes  upon  his  style, 
always  etteodedeandidiiteB,  were  distinguish-!  intakes  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  ooaposi- 
cd  from  the  SaktUiiwret^  who  ooly  waited  on  I'  tions.-^— MarceUinus,  an  historian  in  the  se- 


them  at  their  houses  in  the  morning,  and  then 
wentmwaj;  and  from  the  'i>s(^/ofes,  who 
went  down  with  them  to  the  Fomm,  and 

Campes   Meittos.} [There  was  another 

law  of  the  same  name,  enacted  against  kid- 
napping, or  stealing  away  and  retaiDin»  free- 
men or  alaves.  The  punishment  of  this  of- 
fence, at  erst,  was  a  fine,  but  afterwards,  to 
be  sent  to  the  mines;  and  for  buying  or  sell- 
ing' a  free*bont  citizen,  death.] 

Fabu^  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at 
Rome,  who  derired  their  name  from  Jhba^  a 
bean,  l>eeavse  some  of  thehr  ancestors  oulti- 
Tatodthis  pake.  [Others  make  the  name 
to  hare  been  originally  Fodii,  on  accoant  of 
their  catching  wild  beasts  by  means  of  •*  pits,*^ 
a  pit  m  Latin  being^tea,  from  fidere^  to  di*. 
Fcttns  writes  the  name  F^viit  and  explain? 
the  allonoo  to  fovea  differently.]  They  were 
said  to  be  descended  from  Fabius;  a  supposed  i 
>on  of  Hercules  by  an  Italian  nymph ;  and 
they  were  once  so  numerous  that  they  took 
upon  theiDselres  to  wage  war  with  the  Veien- 
tes.  They  came  to  a  general  engagement 
near  the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  family, 
constating  of  306  men,  were  totaHy  slain,  6. 
C.477.  There  only  remained  one,  whose 
tender  a^  detaraed  hfm  at  Rome,  and  from 
him  aroae  the  noble  Fabii  in  the  following 
ages.  The  family  was  divided  into  six  dif- 
ferent branches,  the  Ambusti,  the  Maximh  the 
Ftbutam^  the  Bute&nea,  the  Dorsones^  and 
the  Pieiores;  the  three  first  of  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Roman  history,  but 
the  others  seldom.  Dionys.  9,  c.  6. — Lit,  2, 
c.  46,  &c.— F/or.  1,  c.  2— Or«/.  Trut,  2,  v. 
235.— Ktrg.  ^n,  6,  v.  845. 

FABf  us,  Maximns  Rullianns,  was  the  first 
nf  the  Fabii  who  obtained  the  surname  of 


cond  century.— Q.  Maximus,  a  celebrat- 
ed Roman,  first  sumamed  ^^rrucMus,  from 
a  wart  on  his  lip,  and  AgmeuUt,  from  his  in- 
offensive manners.    From  a  dull  and   un- 
promising  childhood  he  bunt    into  d^eds 
of  valour  and  heroism,  and  was  gradually 
raised  by  merit  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state.     In  his  first  consulship,  he  obtained  a 
victory  over  Liguria,  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Thrasymenus,  occasioned  his  election  to  the 
dictatorship.    In  this  important  office  he  be- 
gan to  oppose  Annibal,  not  by  fighting  him  in 
the  oiien  field   like  his  predecessors,  but  he 
continually  harassed  his  army   by  counter- 
marches and  ambuscades,  for  which  he  re- 
,  ceived  the  surname  of  Cunctator  or  df layer. 
( Such  operations  for  the  commander  of  the 
Roman  armie><g;ave  offence  to  some,  and  Fa- 
hius  wns  je^en  accused  of  cowardice.     He, 
howevefT  still  pursued  the  same  measures 
Whioiy  prudence  and  reflection  seemed  to  dic- 
tate as  moat  salutary  to   Rome,  and  he  pa- 
tiently bore  to  see  his  master  of  horse  raised 
to  share  the  dictatorial  dignity  with  himself, 
by  means  of  his  enemies  at  home.     When 
he  had  laid  down   his  office  of  dictator,  his 
successors  for  a  while  followed  his  plan  ;  but 
the  rashness  of  Varro,  and  his  contempt  for 
the  operations  of  Fabius,  occasioned  the  fatal 
battle  of  Cannae.     Tarentiim  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  his  arms  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nse,  and  on  that  occasion   the  Carthaginian 
enemy  observed  that  Fabius  was  the  Annibal 
of  Rome.    When  he  had  made  ab  agreement 
with  Annibal  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives, 
which  was  totally  disapproved  by  the  Roman 
senate,  he  sold  all  his  estates  to  pay  the  money, 
rather  than  forfeit  his  Wbrd  to  the  enemy. 
The  bold  proposal  of  young  Scipio  to  go  ana 
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carry  the  war  from  Italy  to  Africa,  was  re 
ject^  by  Fabius  as  chimerical  and  danger 
OQS.  [The  opposition  of  Fabius  seetns  to  have 
arisen  from  another  cause,  and  to  have  be(*ti 
the  result  of  envious  feelings.  Plutarch  coo 
fesses  this.]  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  see 
the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio, 
and  the  conquest  of  Carthage  by  meai>ure' 
which  he  treate  <  with  contempt  and  hearJ 
with  indignation.  He  died  in  the  100th  year 
of  his  age,  after  he  had  been  five  times  consul, 
and  twice  honoured  with  a  triumph.  The  Elo> 
mans  were  so  sensible  of  his  great  merit  an 
services,  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were 
defrayed  from  the  public  treasury.    P/u/.  in 

vUd^Flor.  %  c  0.— Li».— Pe^6. His  son 

bore  the  same  name,  and  showed  himself 
Worthy  of  his  noble  father's  virtues.  During 
his  consulship  he  received  a  visit  from  his 
•father  on  horseback  in  the  camp :  the  son  or- 
dered the  father  to  dismount,  and  the  old  moo 
cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  son  and  say- 
ing, f  wished  to  know  whether  you  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  consul.  He  died  before  his 
father,  and  the  Cnnctator,  with  the  modera- 
tion of  a  philosopher,  delivered  a  funeral  ora 
tion  over  the  dead  body  of  his  son.    PlxU,  in 

Fabia. Pictor,  the  first  Roman  who  wrote 

an  historical  account  of  his  country.     [This 
historian,  called  by   Livy  Seriptorum  anti- 
quimmus*  appears  to  have  been  wretchedly 
qualified  for    the    labour    he    had    under- 
taken either  in  point  of  judgment,  fidelity,  or 
research  ;  and  to  his  carelessness  and  inac 
curacy,  more  than  even  to  the  loss  of  monu- 
ments, may  be  attributed  the  painful  uncer- 
tainty which  to  this  day  hanss  over  the  early 
ages  of  Roman  history.     Fabius  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  family  re- 
ceived its  eognomc'i  fromCaius  Fabius,  who, 
having  resided  in  Etrurta,  and  there  acquir- 
ed some  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  painted 
with  figures  the  temple  of  So/us,  in  the  year 
of  the  city  450.    The  historian  was  grand- 
son of  the  painter.     He  served  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene.     After  the  defeat  at  Cannte  he 
waS  sent  by  the  senate  to  enquire  from  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  what  would  be  the  issue  xf 
the  war,  and  to  leatn  by  what  supplication* 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  might  be  appeased. 
His  annals  commenced  with  the  foundation 
of  the  city  and  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  and 
brought  down  the  series  of  Roman  afi&irs  t 
the  author's  own  time,  that  is,  to  the  end  of 
the  second  Punic  war.     We  are  informed  by 
Diouysius  of  Halicamassus,   that   for   the 
great  proportion  of  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded his  own  age,  Fabius  Pictor  bad  no  bet- 
ter authority  than  vulgar  tradition.     He  pro- 
bably found  that  if  he  had  confined  himself 
to  what  was  certain  in  these  early  times,  his 
history  would  have  become  dry,  insipid,  and 
incomplete.    This  may  have  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  fables  which  the  Greek  historian* 
bad  invented  concerning  the  origin  of  Rome, 
and  to  insert  whatever  he  found  in  family 
traditions,  however  contradictory  or  unoef-j 
tain.    DtonyBiua  has  also  given  us  manv  ez- 
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amples  of  his  improbable  narratives,  his  in- 
consistencies, his  negligence  in  inveatigatiug 
the  truth  of  what  he  relates  as  facts,  and  his 
inaccuracy  in  chronology.  In  particular,  •« 
we  are  told  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Roaa- 
lus,  Fabius  followed  an  obscure  Greek  aa- 
thor,  Diodes  the  Peparethian,  in  bis  acccKut 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  from  this 
tainted  source  have  flowed  all  the  stories 
concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal,  the  Wolf,  Ro- 
mulus, and  Remus.  He  is  even  g^ailty  of 
inaccurate  and  prejudiced  statements  in  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  his  own  time;  and  Poly- 
bins,  who  flourished  shortly  after  thoee  times, 
and  was  at  pains  to  inform  himself  accnrate- 
ly  concerning  all  the  events  of  tha  second 
Punic  war,  apologises  for  qnoting  Faktns  oa 
one  occasion,  as  an  autiiority,  and  atthe  sase 
time  strongly  expresses  his  opinion  <»l  Im  vio- 
lations of  truth  and  gross  iacooaisteneits. 
The  account  here  given  of  this  writer  a 
rather  confirmed  by  the  few  firagBi«its  Hiat 
remain  of  his  work,  which  are  Iriffia^  and 
childish  in  the  extreme.  Dion.  SmL  7.~ 
Plfttareh,  in  vtta  RomuH, — Poljfb.  Zf  c  9.^ 
Dunlnpt  Hitt.  Rom.  Lit,  Vol,  I,  p.  It7.  tf 

$eqq,'\ A  Roman  consul,. somaaaed  Am- 

bustus,  because  he  was  struck  with  Ug^tniag. 

A  Roman,  samamed  Allobrogietis,  firoia 

his  victory  over  the  AUobroges,  4ec.  Ftor- 
2,  c.  17. 

Fabricivs,  a  Latin  wntsr  in  tire  rm^  oC 
Nero,  who  employed  his  pea  in  satirising'  and 
defaming  the  senators.  His  waiki  wera  l>omt 
by  order  of  Nero.— — CaiuiLvnniis,  a  rela* 
bratad  Roman,  who,  in  his  first  ooosaldiip  ob- 
tained several  victories  over  the  Sansnites  and 
LucanianB,and  was  honoured  with  a  trknaph. 
The  riches  which  wereaoqairad  inthoaalwt- 
les  were  immense ;  the  soldiers  wera  libaral- 
)y  rewarded  by  the  consul,  and  the  traassry 
was  enriched  with  400  talents.  Two  jmmn 
after,  Fabricins  went  as  ambassador  to  P^- 
rhus,  and  refused  with  contempt  the  ptssiah 
and  heard  with  indignation  the  ofleta  ■Wiii 
might  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  las* 
viKuous,  citizen.  Pyrrhus  had  oooassaa  to 
admire  the  magnanimity  of  Fabnoas  i  bat  feat 
astonishment  was  more  powerfully  awmkaaad 
when  he  opposed  him  in  the  fidd  af  hatUaw 
ind  when  he  saw  him  make  a  disaafaiy  ^ 
the  perfidious  ofifer  of  his  ph/winiai^  wjiii 
•ledged  himself  to  the  Roman  gcaatal  iar  a 
sum  of  money  to  poison  his  royal  marttn  To 
this  greatness  of  soul  wera  added  \hm  Wt 
consummate  knowledge  of  militarj  aftfra. 
and  the  greatest  simplicity  of  mannera.  Fa* 
bricius  never  used  rich  plate  at  his  talila  x  a 
small  salt-cellar,  whose  feet  wera  of  hai««  Vaa 
the  only  silver  vessel  which  appearad  im^m 
house.  This  contempt  of  luxury  am] 
ornaments  Fabricius  wished  to  inspin 
the  people ;  and  during  his  oensorsbij 
nished  from  the  senate  Corneas  J 
who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dictnteg fcfc»> 
cause  he  kept  in  his  hotisa  mora  tlMft  t«B 
pounds  weight  of  silver  plata.  SoofawamfM 
manners  of  the  oonqueror  of  fjnhno^  Wte 
observed,  that  he  wished  rather  to  coouBmad 
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those  thmt  had  money  than  powass  it  himself. 
He  lived  and  died  in  the  g^reatest  poverty.  His 
bodj  wae  buried  at  the  public  charge,  and  the 
RomaD  people  were  oblig^ed  to  give  a  dowry 
Lo  his  tiro  daoghters  when  they  had  arrived 
to  marriagaable  years.  Fa/.  Max.  2,  c  9, 1. 
4,0.4.— ^/w.  1,  c.  18.— Ctc.  %de  Q^.— 
Plui.  in  Pffrrh.^rirg.  wE»i.  e,v.  844.- — A 
bridge  at  Rome,  baill  by  the  consul  Fabricias 
over  the  Tiber.     Horat.  2,  Ser.  3,  v.  38. 

FjEsOuB,  [oow  Piftoii,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Etraria,  north-east  of  Etruria,  whence  it  is 
said  the  Augurs  passed  to  Rome.  Catiline 
made  it  a  place  of  arms.  The  Goths,  when 
ibey  entered  Italy  under  the  consulate  of 
Stilioo  and  Aurelian,  A.  D.  400,  were  defeat- 
ed m  its  vioimty.]  Cie.  Mur,  24. — UaU  3, 
T.478 — SaUnst.  Cat.  27. 

FalcIoia  I.KZ,  enacted  by  the  tribane 
Fa)cidias»  A.  U.  C.  713,  [that  the  Ustator 
f bould  leave  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  his 
fortane  to  the  person  whom  he  named  his 
heir.] 

Falbria,  a  town  of  Picenum,  now  FalU- 
nmoy  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  called 
FaUrienses.    Plin.  3,  c.  la 

FALS&n,  (or  turn,)  now  Falan^  a  town  of 
Etruria,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  called 
Falisci.  The  Romans  borrowed  some  of  their 
laws  from  Falerii.  The  place  was  famous 
ibr  its  pastures,  and  for  a  peculiar  sort  of 
sausage,  vid,  Falisd.  Metrtial*  4,  ep.  46.-^ 
Lis,  10,  c.  12  and  16.— Ovttf.  FoiU  1,  v.  84. 
FmU.  4,  el.  »,  t.  4L— Co/o  /t  i2.  4  and  14. 
— ^erettts  in  Vtrg.  JEn.  7,  v.  695.— P^.  3, 
c.  5. 

FAJLKiuivt,  [a  part  of  Italy  Aimed  for  its 
wine.  Few  portions  of  the  Italian  peninsu- 
la were  unfriendly  to  the  vine,  but  it  flourish- 
ed most  io  that  tract  of  the  S.  W.  coast  to 
which,  from  its  eztraor^nary  fertility  and 
d^igbtfol  climate,  the  name  of  Campania 
Felnc  was  given.  Some  doubt  concerning 
the  extaat  of  the  appellation  seems  to  exist, 
but  Plhiy  and  Strabo  confine  it  to  the  level 
country  reaching  from  Sinuessa  to  the  pro- 
BontoiV  of  Serrento,  and  including  the  Cam' 
pi  iMtbirini^  from  whence  the  present  name 
of  Ttrra  a  Lav9ro  has  arisen.  In  ancient 
timss,  inaeed,  the  hills  by  which  the  suHace 
is  dfversified  seem  to  have  been  one  conti- 
nued viiM3rard.  Falemus  is  spoken  of  by 
Floras  as  a  mountain,  and  Martial  describes 
it  ndcr  the  sum  title ;  but  Pliny,  Polybius, 
and  ethers  denominate  it  a  field  or  territory, 
(flfsr  ;^  and,  as  the  best  growths  were  styled 
iadisenaioately  Mattiewn^  and  Fo/emtun, 
(ftmMi,)  it  is  thought  that  Massicus  was  the 
proper  appellation  of  the  hills  which  arose 
from  the  Falenian  plain.  The  troth  seei 
to  be  that  the  choieest  wines  were  produced 
en  the  soutfaem  declivities  of  the  range  of 
hills  which  eommeooe  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ansisat  Sinuema,  and  extend  to  a  consider- 
Abte  dirtanoe  inland,  and  which  may  have 
takea  their  general  name  from  the  town -or 
diitriot  of  Falemus:  but  the  most  conspicu- 
ovs  or  the  best  exposed  amoof;  them  may 
vmyt  bemi  the  Mamie,  aodf  as  m  proofs  of 


time  several  inferior  growths  wereconfound^ 
ed  under  the  common  denomination  of  Fa- 
lemiaa,  correct  writers  would  choose  that 
epithet  which  most  accurately  denoted  the 
finest  vintage.  If  we  are  to  judge,  however, 
by  the  analogy  of  modem  names,  the  ques- 
tion of  locality  will  be  quickly  decided,  M 
the  mountain  which  is  generally  allowed  to 
point  to  the  site  of  ancient  Siuuessa  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Massico,  Pli- 
ny's account  of  the  wines  of  Campania  is  the 
most  circumstantial,  (Plin.  JV.  H.  14,  6,) 
*'  Augustus  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of 
his  time,**  observes  this  writer,  «*  gave  the 
preference  to  the  Setine  wine  that  was  grown 
iu  the  vineyards  above  Forum  Appii,  as  be^ 
iog  of  all  kinds  the  least  calculated  to  injure 
the  stomach.  Formerly  the  Csecuban  wine, 
which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes  of  Amy- 
els,  were  most  esteemed,  but  it  has  lost  its 
repute  through  the  negligence  of  the  growers, 
and  partly  from  the  limited  extent  of  the 
vineyards  which  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  navigable  canal  begun  by  Nero  from 
Averaus  to  Ostia.  The  second  rank  used  to 
be  assigned  to  the  growths  of  the  Falernian 
territory,  and  among  them  chiefly  to  the 
Faustinnum.  The  territory  of  Falernus  lo- 
gins from  the  Campanian  bridge,  on  the  left 
hand,  as  you  go  to  Urbana.  The  Faustian 
i  vineyards  are  silnata  about  4  miles  from  the 
village,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedist,  which  vil- 
lage is  six  miles  from  Sinuessa.  The  wiues 
produced  on  this  soil  owe  their  celebrity  to 
the  great  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
their  manufacture;  but  latterly  they  have 
somewhat  degenerated,  owing  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  farmers,  who  are  usually  more  intent 
upon  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  their 
vintage.  They  continue,  however,  in  the 
greatest  esteem,  and  are  perhaps  the  strong- 
est of  all  wines,  as  they  bum  when  approach- 
ed by  a  flame.  There  are  three  kinds,  the 
dry,  the  light,  and  sweet  Falernian.  The 
grapes  of  which  the  wine  is  made  are  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste.**  From  this  and  other 
accounts  it  appears  that  the  Falernian  wine 
was  strong  and  durable:  so  rough  in  its  re- 
cent state  as  not  to  be  drunk  with  pleasure, 
and  requiring  to  be  kept  many  years  before 
it  grew  mellow.  Horace  calls  it  a  fiery  wine  ; 
Persius,  wdomittun^  i.  o.  possessing  very  heady 
qualities.  According  to  Galen,  the  best  was 
that  from  10  to  20  years ;  after  this  period  it 
became  bitter.  Among  the  wines  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  Xerei  and  Madeira  most  closely  ap- 
proximate to  the  Falernian  of  old,  though 
the  difierence  is  still  very  considerable,  since 
the  ancient  wines  of  Italy  and  Greece  were 
usually  miixed  with  certain  quantities  of 
pitch,  aromatic  herbs,  sea- water,  &c  which 
must  have  communioated  to  thinn  a  taste 
that  we  at  least  would  consider  very  unfMila- 
table.  Among  the  ancient,  and  especially 
the  Greek  wines,  it  was  no  unoommon  thing 
for  an  age  of  more  than  20  years  to  leave  no- 
thing in  the  vessel  but  a  thick  and  bitter 
mixture,  arising  no  doubt  from  the  substances 
with  wUfih  the  wine  hnd  bein  medicated. 
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We  baTe  an  exceptioD*  however,  to  this  in 
the  wine  made  in  lUly  daring  the  consulihip 
of  Opimins,  A.  U.  dSa.  whieh  was  to  bemet 
with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  nearly  «00  years 
after.  This  may  hare  been  owing  to  the 
peculiar  qualities  d  that  vintage,  since  we 
are  informed  that  in  consequence  of  the  great 
warmth  of  the  summer  in  that  year,  all  the 
productions  of  the  earth  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  perfection,  vid.  Cacubw 
ager.'^Henderson't  History  of  ancient  and 
modem  winet.]  Lit.  28,  c.  H.-^Martial. 
!«,  ep.  67.— fVg.  G.  2,  v.  96.— flerfltf.  1.  od. 
20,  V.  10.  2  Sat.  4,  v.  15.— Sfrfl*.  S^-'Flor. 
1,c.  16. 

Falisci,  a  people  of  Etruria.  When  they 
were  besiM^ed  by  Camillus,  a  schodmaster 
went  out  </the  gates  of  the  city  with  his  pu- 
pils, and  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  enemy,  that  by  such  a  possession  he 
might  easily  oblige  the  place  to  surrender. 
CamOlus  heard  the  proposal  with  indignation, 
end  ordered  the  man  to  be  stripped  naked 
and  whipped  back  to  the  town  by  those  whom 
his  perfidy  wished  to  betray.  This  instonce 
of  generority  operated  upon  the  people  so 
powerfully  that  they  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Plut.  in  Caml. 
Falucvs  Grativs.  vuf.  Gratius. 
Fam A,  (/a»«)  was  worshipped  by  the  an 
cienta  as  a  powerful  goddess,  and  generally  re- 
presented blowing  a  trumpet,  &e-    Stal.  6, 

Theb.4^.  .       r       .  ,  . 

Fahhia  l«x,  de  Swnptikut^  [enacted  A. 
U.  688.  It  limited  the  expenses  of  one  day. 
et  festivals,  to  100  asiety  whence  the  law  is 
called  by  Lucilius,  Centuesis;  on  ioa  other 
days  every  month,  to  30,  and  on  all  other 
days  to  10  asses:  also  that  no  other  fowl 
should  be  served  up,  except  one  hen,  and  that 
not  fattened  for  die  purpose.] 

FAVirii,  two  oratois  of  whom  Cicero 
speaks  in  Brtd, 

Fahnius,  an  inforior  poet  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race because  his  poems  and  picture  were  con- 
secrated in  the  library  of  Apollo,  on  Mount 
Pi^tine  at  Rome,  as  it  was  then  usual  for 
such  as  possessed  merit,  tfdraf.  1,  Sai,  4,  v. 
2i: — ^ains,  an  author  in  Trajan's  reign, 
the  loss  of  whose  history  of  the  cruelties  of 
Nero  is  greatly  regretted. 

FarpIkub,  [now  the  Ftff/e,  a  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  fallii^into  the  Tiber 
above  Capena.  It  is  called  also  the  Farba- 
risj    Orsd.Jtfef.  14,v.330. 

FAUirA,a  deity  amonp^  th«i  Romans,  datigh 
terof  Pious,  and  originally  called  Jfones. 
^er  marriage  with  Faunua  procured  her  the 
name  of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futu- 
rity that  of  Fatua  and  FaUdiea.  It  is  said 
that  she  never  saw  a  man  after  her  marriage 
with  Faunus,  and  that  her  uncommon  chas- 
tity oceationttd  her  beii^  ranked  among  the 
goda  afler  death.  She  is  the  same,  acoording 
to  seme,  as  Bona  Motor,  Some  mythologists 
aooose  her  of  drankenneii,  and  say  that  she 
expired  under  the  blows  of  her  husband,  for 
an  iaaederate  me  of  wkie.  Firg.  JEn*  7,  v. 
298 
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47.  Ac— Karro.— Ttttfw.   43,  e.  1.      [vitf. 
Banier'e  Mythology,  ffoL  1, 645-2,  SW.] 

Faunalia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  bonoar  of 
Faunus. 

Favni,  certain  deities  of  the  conntry,  le- 
preaented  as  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  #ars  of 
goats,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  human.  Tbey 
were  called  satyrs  by  the  Greeks.  Tha  p«n- 
sants  offered  them  a  Iamb  or  a  kid  with  grant 
olemnity.  [The  Fauni  presided  over  the 
fields,  the  Satyrs  inhabited  woody  {dajsa. 
the  Sylvani  woods  on  the  mountains.]  Fv^> 
G.  I,  V.  10.— Oruf. Mei.  8,  v.  392. 

FAUitvs,a  son  of  Picos,  who  is  said  to  bave 
reigned  in  Italy  about  1300  years  B.  C.  His 
bravery  as  well  as  wisdom  have  given  rise  to 
the  tradition  that  he  wesson  of  Mara.  Be 
raised  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan, 
called  by  the  Latins  Lupercus,  at  the  loot  of 
the  Palatine  hill,  and  he  exercised  hoepttalify 
towards  stran^rs  with  a  litieral  hand.  His 
great  popularity,  and  his  fondness  for  agrioal- 
ture,  made  his  subjects  revere  him  as  one  of 
their  country  deities  afterdeatb.  He  wasre- 
presented  with  all  the  equipage  of  the  aa^ia, 
and  was  consulted  to  give  oracles.  Doomt, 
1,  c.  ^.—Virg.  wEn.  7,  v.  47, 1.  8,  v.  314,  L 10, 
V.  66.— flemf.  l,od.  17. 

Favorisos,  [a  celebrated  Plateaic  pliilo- 
sopher  who  flourished  under  the  reigne  el 
Trajan  and  Adrian.  He  was  bora  at  AralalB 
in  Gaul,  and  studied  under  tHio  Cbrjoootam. 
He  was  hitnaelf  profoundly  ikiBed  in  philo- 
sophy, and  wrote  numerous  wmkMii  the  sab- 
ject.  He  taught  with  muflh  r<|«tatiom  mt 
Rome  and  at  Athens.] 
Fausta,  a  daughter  of  Sylla,  &e. 

.  So/.  2,  V.  64 The  wile  of  theoiB], 

Constantine,  disgraced  for  her  eraeltiei  mad 
vices. 

Faustina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
nins,  famous  for  her  debaodwriee.  Jsar 
daughter,  of  the  same  name,  blesMd  ^mSOk 
beauty,  liveliness,  and  wit,  became  the  laest 
abandoned  of  her  sex.  She  married  &  An- 
relius. 

FAVSTOLUSy  a  shei^rd  ordered  to  'ex- 
pose Romulus  ind  Remuf.  He  privately 
brought  them  up  at  Rome.  Xiu.  1*0.4.— 
Jtis/th.  43,  c.  2.^Plmt.  in  Roau 

[FbbbvalIa,  a  feast  at  Romeof  pitfifation 
and  atonement,  in  the  month  of  Fetwagry^  it 
continued  for  12  days.  The  month  of fdhs- 
ery,  which,  together  with  January,  waeaiiad 
by  Numa  to  the  10  months  constitetiif  Ibe 
year  of  Romulus,  derived  it§  nemo  lhi«i  Hip 
general  expiatory  festival,  the  pooplffliaing 
then  purified  (/efrniolf)  firom  the  nmoCHw 
whole  year.] 

FsciALES,  a  number  of  prieals  aft 
employed  in  declaring  war  and  makii^ 
When  the  Romans  thought  tfaemaeivie  in^ 
jured,  one  of  the  aaoerdotal  body  me  em* 
powered  to  demand  redress,  and  afier  #»al* 
lewance  of  33  days  to  oensider  the  MlHir, 
war  was  declared  if  suhmissienp  ««n.«et 
made,  and  the  Feoialia  huried&ldoody  spaar 
into  the  tetriteries  of  the  eoei^  hi  proof  oi 
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intended  hostilitMi.  [Afterwards,  when  the 
«BBipir«  wu  enlaf^ged,  and  wars  were  carried 
on  'vrith  distant  nations,  this  ceremony  wa: 
performed  in  a  certain  field  near  the  oity, 
ivhich  was  called  J^ger  hostilis.  Tbas,  Au- 
«^tuCas  declared  war, professedly  against  Cleo- 
pattra^  hat  in  reality  against  Antony.  So  also 
Marcos  Antoninus,  before  he  set  out  to  war 
agpaiasC  the  8eythians,  shot  a  bloody  spear  from 
the  toaple  of  Beilona  into  the  ager  h$ttilit.'\ 
TmLrs^  M.  Avroirivs,  a  freed  man  of 
C^odias  Caesar,  made  governor  of  Judsa. 
Saooaria,  and  Palestine.  He  is  called  by  8 ue- 
tomoa  the  husband  of  three  qaeens,  as  he 
married  the  two  DrusiUsB,  one  grand  dangb- 
tar  of  Aatony  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  other 
a  Jewiah  princess,  sister  of  Agrippa.  The 
name  of  his  third  wife  is  unknown.  SueL  in 
CL  l«.— Tbctf.  Ann.  1%  c  14. 

FSI.TRIA,  a  town  of  Italy  at  the  north  of 
Venice,  [now  Feliri,  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  small  Rhsetian  community  called  Pel- 
trim.] 

FSBAI.IA,  [a  fostiral  at  Rome  to  the  Dii 
Manea,  oo  the  21st  of  Fel>raary,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Grid,  on  the  17th.  Festus  derives  the 
'Word  Irom  /ere,  on  acoount  of  a  repast  ear- 
rieJ  to  the  sepulchres  of  relations  and  friends 
on  that  eecasion,  or  from  ferro^  on  account  of 
the  victims  sacrificed.  Vossins  obserres  that 
the  Romans  termed  death  /era,  crnel,  and 
that  the  word  fcraHa  might  ariM  thence.]  It 
eoBtiBaed  for  11  days,  during  which  time 
presents  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  de- 
cesuBod,  marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the 
temples  of  the  gods  were  shut.  [Friends 
and  relations  also  kept  after  the  celebration 
a  fe^Mt  of  peace  and  k>ve,  for  settling  diffe- 
rences  and  quarrels  among  one  another,  if 
amy  such  ezwted.]  It  was  universally  be 
liered  that  the  manes  of  their  departed 
fkiends  came  and  hovered  over  their  grave», 
and  fieasted  upon  the  provisions  that  the  hand 
of  piety  and  afife<^ion  had  procured  for  them, 
llieir  pmnshment  inthe  infernal  regions  was 
also  suspended,  and  daring  that  time  they 
enjoyed  rest  ami  liberty. 

Fbrxhtivum,  a  town  of   the  Hemtoi, 
soa£h-east  of  Anagina.]    SH,  8,  v.  394.- 
Lh.  1,  c  50, 1.  9,  o.  43  and  44. 

TmMMWwuMn    or  Fobshtvm,  a  town  of 
Apntia,  [south-eest  of  Veausia,]  now  Foren 
to.    Horut,  3,  od.  4,  v.  15.— JL^ir.  9,  c.   16 
and  20. 

Ftaanivs,  [an  appellation  of  Jupiter 
amang  the  Romaas,  who  was  so  called  from 
the  firetrum^  a  frame  supportii&g  the  tpoHa 
opiMO,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  by  Romulus  after 
the  defeat  of  Uie  Caninemes  and  death  of 
their  king^.  This  derivation,  however,  is  op- 
posed by  some,  who  thinlc  it  better  to  de- 
rive the  term  froni  the  Latin /ersr«,  to  smite. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Plutardi,  and  he  adds 
that  Romulus  had  prayed  to  Jupiter  that  he 
aiofat  have  power  to  smite  his  adversary  and 
kiUhim.  Daoier,  however,  thinlathat  the 
verb /mre  was  not  used  at  so  early  a  period 
by  the  Romans.  If  this  be  so,  the  name  might 
bare  come  fnwtt /erre,  to  carrr^  because  Ro. 


mulns  had  himself  carried  the  spoils  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  or  still  more  probably, 
from  the  Greek  f i^ftr,  which  Livy  calls  in 
Latin  ferculum,  the  same  as  feretntm.  vid. 
Spolia  Opima.  Lit.  1,  c.  10. — Plui.  in  Rom, 
— C.  A</>.  in  Ait.  20.] 

FicaiJB  LATurjfi,or  Latin  holidays,  institut- 
ed by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  principal 
magistrates  of  47  towns  in  Latium  usually  as- 
sembled on  the  Alb'an  mount,  near  Rome, 
where  they  altogether  with  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates offered  a  boll  to  Jupiter  I  latiBlis,  of 
which  they  carried  home  some  part  after  the 
immolatioui  after  they  had  sworn  mutual 
friendship  and  alliance.  It  continued  but 
one  day  originally,  but  in  process  of  time  four 
days  were  dedicated  to  its  celebration.  Dio- 
nys.  Hal.A^  c.  49.— Cic  Ep.  e.^lAv.  SI,  &c. 
The  feriae  among  the  Romans  were  certain 
days  set  apart  to  celebrate  festivals,  and 
during  that  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  work.  They  were  either  public  or 
private.  The  public  were  of  four  different 
kinds.  The  faria  tlaiivut  were  certain  im- 
moveable days  always  marked  in  the  calen- 
dar, and  observed  by  the  whole  city  with 
much  festivity  aod  public  rejoicing.  The 
/ert«  coneeptirct  were  moveable  feasts,  and 
the  day  a|}pointed  for  the  celebration  was 
always  previously  fixed  by  the  magistrates 
or  priests.  Among  these  were  the  feria  La- 
tina,  which  were  first  established  by  Tar- 
quin, and  observed  by  the  consuls  regularly 
before  they  set  out  for  the  prorinces ;  the 
CompUaHoy  &c.  They^He  imptratvHt  were 
appointed  only  by  the  command  of  the  con- 
sul, dictator,  or  prstor,  as  a  puUio  rejoicing 
for  some  important  victory  gained  over  the 
enemy  of  Rome.  The /eriff  JVundiruB  were 
regular  days,  in  which  the  people  of  tbe 
country  and  neif^hbouring  towns  assembled 
together  and  exposed  their  respective  com- 
modities to  sale.  They  were  called  Nundi- 
um  because  kept  every  ninth  day.  The  /e- 
ria  privaitt  were  observed  only  in  families, 
in  commemoration  of  birth>days,  marriages, 
funerals,  and  the  like.  The  days  on  which 
the  ferim^wtre  observed  were  called  by  the 
Romans/es/t  dies,  because  dedicated  to  mirth, 
relaxation,  and  festivity.  [The  term  feria  it 
derived,  aooordiug  to  some,  from  the  Greek, 
h^t4  (»ft«s«c),  dies  taeris  holy  days.] 

FbrovU,  [according  fo  Servius,  the  pa- 
troness of  the  enfranchised  slave?,  to  whom 
were  presented  many  offerin|;9 ;  thb  goddess 
being  held  in  high  veneration  through  all 
Italy.  The  name  was  derived  either  from 
fero,  to  bring  relief,  or  from  tbe  town  Feronia, 
near  Mount  Soracte.  Servius  supposes  her 
to  be  the  same  with  the  virgin  Juno,  and  his 
supposition  is  countenanced  by  an  ancient  in« 
scription,  quoted  by  Fabretti,  and  expressed 
in  these  terms,  ^  Jtinoni  Feron.^  The  Ro- 
mans appropriated  to  this  goddess  the  care  of 
woods  and  orchards^]  She  bad  a  temple 
near  Mount  Soraete.  It  was  usual  to  makea 
yearly  sacrifice  to  her,  and  to,  wash  the  face 
and  hands  in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  foun- 
tain which  flowed  near  her  temple*    »t » 
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said  that  those  who  were  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  this  goddess  could  walk  barefooted  over 
burning;  ooals  without  receiTing;  any  injury 
from  the  flames.  The  goddess  had  a  temple 
and  a  grove  about  three  miles  from  Anxar, 
and  also  another  in  the  district  of  Capena. 
Lit,  33,  c.  46.-  Virg,  JEn.  7,  v,  697  and  800. 
—rarro  dt  L.  L.  4,  c.  10.— f/o/.  IZ.—Slrab, 
6,^Horai,  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  24. 

F£8CKVifiA,  (terum  or  turn,)  a  town  of 
Etraria,  [near  Falerii,]  now  Galese,  where 
the  Feteennine  vertei  were  first  invented. 
These  verses,  the  name  of  which  conveys  an 
idea  of  vulgar  obscenity,  were  a  sort  of  rustic 
dialogue  spoken  extempore,  in  which  the  ac 
tors  exposed  before  their  audience  the  fiiilings 
and  vices  of  their  adversaries,  and  by  a  sati- 
rical humour  and  merriment  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  laughter  of  the  company.  They 
were  often  repeated  at  nuptials,  and  many 
lascivious  expressions  were  used  for  the  gene 
ral  diversion,  as  also  at  harvest-home,  when 
gestures  were  made  adapted  to  the  sense  of 
the  unpolished  verses  that  were  used.  They 
were  proscribed  by  Augustus  as  of  immoral 
tendency.  P/tn.  3,  c.  5.—  Ftrg.  ^n.  7,  v 
696.— Horo/.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  145. 

FssvLiB,  [ouf.  Fssuls.] 

Fkstub,  [Pompeius,  a  well  known  gram- 
marian, but  of  what  particular  age  has  never 
been  ascertained.  He  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  Verrius  Flaccus,  De  Farborum  tignifica^ 
tione,  Scaliger  pronounces  this  one  of  the 
most  ueefnl  books  connected  with  the  Latin 
language.  It  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. One  of  the  best  is  that  by  Dacier  in 
Uium  Dilphini,     Paris,  1681,  4to.] 

FiBRBFVS,  a  river  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Liris  through  Cicero's  farm  at  Arpinnm.  Sil. 
8,  T.  400^— Cie.  Leg.  2,  c  1. 

FiovLiA  or  FicouiXA,  a  town  of  Latium 
b^ond  Mount  Sacer  at  the  north  of  Rome. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  there,  and  the  road  )hat 
led  to  the  town  was  called  Fieulnentis,  after 
wards  JfomenUma  Via.  Cie,  12.  Att,  34.— 
£m.  1,0.38, 1.3,0.52. 

FiDivA,  [a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Tiber,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  lying  north  of 
Rome,  and  south-east  of  Veii.  It  was  found- 
ed by  an  Alban  colony,  and  was  finally  reduc- 
ed onderthe  Ronum  power,  A.  U.  C.  327,  by 
the  dictator,  Mamercos  iEmilius.]  Firg,  JEn. 
6,  T.  773.— Jii».  1,  T.  44.— JWt;.  I,  c.  14,  15, 
and  27, 1. 2,  c.  9, 1.  4,  c.  17  and  21. 

FiOKS,  the  goddess  of  faith,  oaths,  and 
honesty,  worshipped  by  the  Romans.  Numa 
was  tlM  first  who  paid  her  divine  honours. 
%':  FiDius  Dius,  a  divinity  by  whom  the  Ro- 
mans generally  swore.  He  was  also  called 
6anotts  or  Saoctus  and  Semipater,  and  he  was 
solemnly  addressed  in  prayers  the  5th  of  June, 
which  was  yearly  consecrated  to  his  service. 
e«Be  fuppoie  him  to  be  Hercules.  [The  ex- 
pression Me  diwjidiut,  which  so  frequently 
oooiin  in  the  Roman  classics,  has  been  vari- 
ously explained.  Featus  makes  diu$/iditu  to 
be  put  for  Ajsr«  jgltus,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  i.  e. 
Uereulat ;  he  eitei  at  the  same  time  other 
kJfeifttwvfth  ifMrtng  per 


divijidem  or  per  diumi  temporis,  i.  e.  didfe' 
dem.  It  is  simplest,  however,  to  make  the 
phrase  equivalent  to  Dem/idei.]  Ovid,  Fut, 
6,  V.  213— Forro  de  L.L.  5, c.  10.— /Heiiys. 
Ho/.  2  and  9. 

FiRMiTM,  [now  Fermo,  a  town  of  Piecaomy 
below  Ancona,  situate  near  the  coast.  1  n 
the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  sent 
succours  to  the  Romans  against  HamiiliiLL 
It  is  now  Fermo.  Its  port  was  Castraia 
Fermanum,  now  Porie  Fermano,]  Cie.  8, 
Alt.  12.— P/in.  7,  c.  8.—  FaUeius,  I ,  c.  14. 

M.  FiRXius,  a  powerful  native  (tf  Selea- 
cia,  who  proclaimed  hiotself  emperor,  and 
was  at  last  conquered  by  Aurelian. 

[F18CKLLU8,  now  Monte  Foeoio,  a  moun- 
tain of  Italy,  on  the  borders  of  Piccauai  and 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  above  Nuraisu] 

Flaccus,  Valerius,  a  Roman  poet  wiio 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  ifiad 
at  an  early  age  in  the  time  of  Oomitism.  From 
an  epigram  in  Martial  it  would  seem  that  be 
was  in  no  affluent  condition  ;  for  he  ndwmtt 
him  as  a  friend  to  quit  the  service  of  the  Mu- 
ses for  tiie  more  lucrative  pursuits  of  the 
forum.  The  work  on  which  his  fame  aa  a 
poet  rests  is  entitled  Argonauticon,  in  eigh  t 
books.  It  is  an  imitation  of  theGreek  poem 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius  on  the  same  aotjeat, 
and  may  rank  among  the  most  respectable  of 
the  Latin  epics  after  the  iEneid,  the  manset 
and  style  of  which  it  aims  at  oopying*.  •  It 
contains  sublime  and  splendid  passagsa,  and 
is  free  from  the  bombast  and  extravi^anoe  of 
the  second  race  of  Latin  poets :  hA  it  ia  in 
general  deflqient  in  poetiod  spirit,  and  is 
likewise  wanting  in  plan  and  ooBtriranes. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Bnnnaun«  Leid, 
1724, 4to.  and  of  Harles,  AUenb.  1781,  8ro.] 

Verrius,  a  grammarian,  tutor  to  the  twe 

grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  supposed  author 
of  the  Capitoline  marbles,  [tmtf.  Festua.]^— 
A  name  of  Horace,    vid.  Horatius. 

FlahutIa  Lkx,  agraria^  by  C.  Flamkuus, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  525.  It  required  ttttt 
the  lands  of  Picenum,  from  which  the  Galli 
Senones  had  been  expelled,  should  bedhrided 
among  the  Roman  people. 

FlamihIa  via,  a  odebrated  road  which 
led  from  Rome  to  Ariminum.  It  reeaived  its 
name  from  Flaminius,  who  built  it,  and  wsi 
killed  at  the  batUe  of  Thrasymenus  against 
AnnibaL— A  gate  of  Rome  opening  te  the 
same  road,  now  deipopoU. 

C.  FLAMivlirs,  a  Roman  consul  of  a  tor^ 
bulent  disposition,  who  was  drawn  into  a  bat-* 
tie  near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  by  the  ar* 
tifice  of  Annibal.  He  was  killed  in  the  to* 
gagement  with  an  immenM  number  of  Bo* 
mans,  B.  C.  217.  The  oonqneror  wished  te 
give  a  burial  to  his  body,  but  it  was  not  ' 
in  the  heaps  of  slain.  While  tribune  of  tbt; 
people,  he  proposed  an  Agrarian  laur 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  of  the  senate,  and 
his  own  fother.  Ctc.  de.  hw.  2,  e.  l7.^-i 
22,  c.  3,  fc.— Po(y6.— Ww.  2,  e.  6— Fsf.l 
Max.  1,  c'  6. 

T.  Q.  FLAMfHivs  or  TtJLMtmlmv^  a 
labrated  Roman,  raMI  to  the  consulshif%] 
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A.  U.  C.  556.  He  waa  trained  in  the  art  of 
war  against  AnnibaU  aod  he  showed  himself 
capable  in  every  respect  to  discharge  with  ho 
near  the  great  office  with  which  he  was  in 
trusted.  He  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man troopa  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  in  bis  expedition  he  met  with  uncommoo 
sQccess.  The  Greeks  gradaally  declare<i 
themselves  hb  firmest  supporters,  and  he  to- 
tal! j  defeated  Philip  on  the  confines  of  Cpirus, 
aod  made  all  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Thessaly, 
tributary  to  the  Roman  power.  He  granted 
peace  to  the  conqaered  monarch,  aod  pro- 
claimed all  Greece  free  and  independent  at 
the  Isthmian  games.  This  celebrated  action 
precured  the  name  of  patrons  of  Greece  to 
the  Romans,  and  insensibly  paved  their  way 
to  muversal  dominion.  FUminius  behaved 
among  them  with  the  greatest  policy,  and  by 
his  ready  compliance  with  their  national  cns- 
toms  and  prejudices,  he  gained  uncommon 
popularity,  and  received  the  name  of  father 
and  deliverer  of  Greece.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  ambassador  to  king  Prusias,  who  had 
given  reluge  to  Annibal.  [He  persuaded  Pru* 
■ias  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  in  deli 
vering  up  Hannibal ;  but  the  veteran  soldier 
preventeu  the  treachery  of  the  monarch  by 
taking  poison.]  Flaminius  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  glo- 
ry, in  which  he  had  imitated  with  success  the 
virtues  of  hie  model  Scipio.  PluL  tn  vita. — 
fW.*— Lucius,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 
signalised  hunself  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  senate  for  killing  a 
Craul,  by  Cato  his  brother's  colleague  in  the 
censorthipy  an  action  which  was  highly  re- 
sented by  Titus.    PliU,  w  Flam, Calp. 

Flamma,  a  tribune,  who  at  the  head  of  300 
men  aved  the  Roman  army  in  Sicily,  B.  C. 
258,  by  engaging;  the  Carthaginians  and  cut 
ting  them  to  pieces. 

Flakaticvs  sixrus,  a  bay  in  Liburnia,  on 
the  Adriatic,  now  the  gulf  of  Camaro.  PUn. 
3|  e.  19  and  31.    [vid,  Flavona.] 

Flavia  Lfiz,  agrariOf  by  L.  Flavins,  A.  U. 
C.G93,  for  the  distribution  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  lands  among  Pompey's  soldiers. 

[FljiVOIVA,  a  considerable  commercial  city 
of  Liburoia,  on  the  Sinus  Flanatious.  D'An 
vitte  thinka  that  the  name  of  this  gulf  is  bor- 
rowed  from  that  of  the  city.  The  modern 
oame  of  the  place  is  f^ionona.] 

Flb  vo,  [a  canal  intersecting  the  country  of 
the  Friai,  made  by  Drusus.  This  in  time  ex- 
panded to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  a  con- 
siderable lake  or  lagune,  whose  issue  to  the 
sea  was  fortified  by  a  castle  bearing  the  same 
name.  This  lagune,  having  been  in  progress 
of  time  much  increased  by  the  sea,  assumed 
the  name  oiZuyder  Zee,  or  the  Southern  Sea ; 
aadof  several  channels  which  afibrd  entrance 
to  the  .ocean,  that  named  VHt^  indicates  the 
genuine  egress  of  the  Flevo.]  Tacit,  Ann.  %  c. 
«,  I.  4,  V.  73.— PiJTi-  4,  c  IS.^Mtla,  3,  c. 2. 
Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers  aad  gar- 
dens among  the  Romans,  the  same  as  the 
Chloris  of  the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that 
she  was  originally  a  common  courtezan,  who 


left  to  the  Romans  the  immense  riohes  which 
she  had  acquired  b^  prostitution  and  UuK^ivi- 
ousness  [on  condition  that  they  should  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  her  birth-day  by 
games  and  feasts.]  She  was  worshipped  even 
among  the  Sabines  long  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  and  likewise  among  the  Phoceans 
who  built  Marseilles  long  before  the  existence 
of  the  capital  of  Italy.  I'atius  was  thefirst  who 
raised  her  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is 
said  that  she  married  Zephyrus,  and  that  she 
received  from  him  the  privileges  of  presiding 
over  flowers,  and  of  enjoying  prepetual  youth : 
[<?uf.  Floralia.J  .  She  was  represented  aa 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
the  horn  of  plenty.  [This  goddess  is  held  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Chloris  of  the 
Greeks.  Lactautios,  Amobius,  and  St.  Au- 
gustin,  together  with  Plutarch  and  Macro- 
bius,  advocate  the  opinion  of  Flora's  being  a 
courtezan.  yossiu8,howcrver,opposesthis,  and 
makes  her  a  Sabine  goddess.  His  reasons 
are,  that  Varro  ranks  Flora  among  the  deities 
to  whom  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  offered 
up  vowf  before  he  joined  battle  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  that  from  another  passage  of  the 
same  writer  it  appears  there  were  priests 
of  Flora,  with  sacrifices,  &c.  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Numa.  To  which  may  be  added  that 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  statue  of  this  goddess  by 
Praxiteles,  which  proves  her  worship  to  hnTe 
been  knt>wn  also  in  Greece,  whence  it  ex- 
tended to  Italy  before  the  time  of  Romulus, 
who  adopted  it  when  he  entered  into  an  union 
with  Tatius  and  the  Sabines.]  Orid,  Fatt.  5, 
V.  195,  kc—FarrodeR-R,  l.—LaeianiA^c. 

20. A  celebrated  courtezan,  passionately 

loved  by  Pompey  the  Great.  She  was  so 
beautiful,  that  when  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  at  Rome  was  adorned  with  paintings, 
her  picture  was  drawn  aod  placed  among  the 
rest 

Floralia,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at 
Rome.  They  were  instituted  about  the  age 
of  Romulus,  but  they  were  not  celebrated  with 
regularity  and  proper  attention  till  the  year . 
U.  C.  580.  They  were  observed  yearly,  and 
exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  unboundjed  li- 
centiousness, it  is  reported  that  Cato  fished 
once  to  be  present  at  the  celebration,  and  that 
when  he  saw  that  the  deference  for  his  pre- 
sence interrupted  the  feast,  he  retired,  not 
choosing  to  be  the  spectator  of  the  prostitu- 
tion of  naked  women  in  a  public  theatre.  This 
behaviour  so  captivated  the  degenerate  Ro- 
mans, that  the  venerable  senator  was  treated 
with  the  most  uncommon  applause  as  he  re- 
tired. Fal,  Max.  2,  c.  10.— Farro  de  L.  L, 
l.^Paterc,  c  1.— P/tn.  18,  c.  29. 

FiiORENTiA,  [a  town  of  Etmria,  on  the 
river  Araus,  now  Flortncty  or,  as  the  Italians 
call  the  name,  Ftorense.  It  was  a  Homan  co- 
lony, settled  during  the  Ligurian  war,  and 
intended  principally  as  a  post  of  observation , 
and  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  adjacent 
mountaineers.  It  was  subsequently  enlarged 
by  the  settlement  of  a  part  of  Casar's  veterans. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt  by 
Charlemagne.    It  first  became  powerful  as  a 
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commercial  city  in  the  middle  aees.]  Tacit. 
v^nn.  1,  c.  79.— F/or.  3,  c.  21.— P/in.  3,  c  6. 
Florian us,  a  man  who  wore  the  imperial 
purple  at  Rome  only  for  two  months,  A.  D. 
276. 

FhOtLVB,  L.  Admbus  Julias ,  a  Latin  histo- 
rian  of  the  same  family  which  prodaced  Se- 
neca and  Lucan.  [Accordin§^  to  his  own  ac- 
count he  lived  under  Trajan.  Whether  he 
was  actually  of  Spanish  origin,  or  whether  a 
native  ofGaul,  is  not  suffiaently  ascertained.] 
He  wrote  an  abridgment  of  Roman  annals  in 
four  books,  composed  in  a  florid  and  poetical 
style,  and  rather  a  panegync  on  many  of  the 
great  actions  of  the  Romans,  than  a  faithful 
and  correct  recital  of  their  history.  He  also 
wrote  poetry,  and  entered  the  lists  against  the 
^  emperor  Adrian,  who  satirically  represent- 
ed him  frequenting  taverns  and  places  of 
dissipation.  The  best  editions  of  Floras  are, 
Dnker's,  2  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat,  1722  and  1744, 
and  that  of  J.  Frid.  Fischer,  8vo.  Lips.  1760. 
—Julius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  accom- 
panied Claudius  Nero  in  his  military  expedi 
tions.  The  poet  has  addressed  two  epistles 
to  him. 

Fovs  Sous,  [vid,  Ammoo.] 
TorrrivJS  Capito,  an  intimate  frietid  of 
Horace.    1  Sat.  5,  y.  32.-— »A  Roman  who 
raised  commotions  in  Germany  aflLer  the  death 
of  Nero      Taeit.  Hut.  1,  c.  7. 

FoRMiJB,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania, 
at  the  south  east  of  Caieta.  It  was  ancient- 
ly the  abode  of  the  Lsestrygones,  and  it  be- 
came known  for  its  excellent  wines,  and  was 
called  Hamurrarwn  urbt,  from  a  family  of 
consequence  and  opulence  who  lived  there. 
[Its  having  been  founded  by  the  Lsestrygones 
IS  all  a  ikble.  The  place,  no  doubt,  owed  its 
crigin  to  the  Pela^  or  Tyrrbeni.  Near  its 
ruins  is  the  modem  town  of  Mola.l  Li9.  8. 
c.  J4,l.  38,  c.  26.^Harat.  1,  od.  20,  v.  II,  1. 
3,  od.  17.  Sat.  1,  5,  v.  37,— PKn.  30,  c  6. 

FoRMiA^H,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  For- 
miae,  near  which  the  orator  was  assassinated. 
Cie.Fam.  11,  cp.  27,  J.  16,  cp.  10.— TliciV. 
Ann.  16,  c  10. 

FoRttio,  now  Risano,  a  river  of  Istria,  the 
ancient  boundary  of  Italy  eastward,  after- 
wards extended  to  the  Arsia.  Plin.  3,  o.  18 
and  19. 

FoRHAx,  a  goddess  of  Rome  who  presided 
over  the  bnking  of  bread.  Her  festivals,  call- 
ed Fomatalia.  were  first  instituted  by  Noma. 
Ovid.  Past.  2,  v.  525. 

FoRTuiTA,  a  powerful  deity  among  the  an 
cieuts,  daughter  of  Oceanus  according  to  Ho- 
mer, or  one  of  the  Parose  according  to  Pin- 
dar. She  was  the  goddess  of  Fortune,  and 
from  her  hand  were  derived  Hches  and  po- 
verty, pleasures  and  misfortunes,  blessings 
and  pnios.  She  was  worshipped  in  different 
parts  of  Greece,  and  in  Aohaia;  her  statue  held 
the  horn  of  plenty  in  one  hand,  and  had  a 
winged  cupid  at  its  feet.  In  Boeotia  she  had 
a  statue  which  represented  her  as  holding 
Plutus  the  god  of  riches  in  her  arms,  to  inti- 
mate that  fortune  is  the  source  whence  wealth 
,^     •nd  honours  flow.  Bupalns  was  the  first  who 


made  a  statue  of  Fortune  for  the  pe<^  of 
Smyrna,  and  he  represented  her  with  the  po- 
lar star  upon  her  head,  and  the  horo  ol*  pieky 
in  her  hand.  The  Remans  paid  pmrUcakr 
attention  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune,  and  bad 
no  less  than  eight  different  temples  erected 
to  her  honour  in  their  city.  Tullus  HostiliM 
was  the  first  who  built  here  temple,  and  from 
that  circumstance  it  is  easily  known  wbenher 
worship  was  first  introduced  among  tbe  Ro- 
mans. Her  most  famous  temple  in  ItjUy  wn 
at  Antinm  in  Latium,  where  presesti  and 
offerings  were  regularly  sent  from  every  part 
of  the  country.  Fortune  has  beeo  called  Fbe- 
repolis,  the  protectress  of  cities,  Acrea  fren 
the  temple  of  Corinth  on  an  emineuce,  «>{•<. 
She  was  called  Prenestine  in  Italy,  wbere  sfce 
had  also  a  temple.  Besides  she  was  wor- 
shipped among  the  Romans  under  dillemt 
name*,  such  as  Female  fortune,  Virile  fiv- 
tune.  Equestrian,  Evil,  Peaceful,  Virgin,  kc 
On  the  1st  of  April,  which  was  coaaeeratad 
to  Venus  among  the  Romans,  tbe  Italien  wi- 
dows and  marriageable  yirgine  assembled  in 
the  temple  of  Virile  fortune,  and  after  bwn- 
ing  incense  and  stripping  thems^ves  of  tbcir 
garments,  they  entreated  tbe  godde«  to  bide 
from  the  eyes  of  their  husbands  whaterer  de- 
fects there  might  be  on  tbcir  bodies.  Tbe 
goddess  of  Fortune  is  repretented  on  ascieiil 
monuments  with  a  bom  of  plenty,  aod  soom- 
times  two  in  her  hands.  She  is  bliBdAUded, 
and  generally  holds  awheel  in  her  band  waa 
emblem  of  her  inconstancy.  SometiHMe  she 
appears  with  winga,  and  treiids  npOQ  Um 
prow  of  a  ship,  and  holds  a  mdder  m  ber 
hands.  Dumys.  Hal.  4.— Oesrf.  Fatt.  %  r. 
569.— Pft</.  <U  fvrt.  Ram.  and  wi  Ctr^^Cie. 
de  Div.  Z.—Liv.  lO.—JiugnHin.  de  Civ.  JD. 
4.-*-f7or.  1.— r«/.  Max.  1,  c.  5.— IiOcoN.  t, 
&c. 

FoRTUMATA  IHSULJB,  islands  at  tbe  weiA 
ofMauritaniainthe  Atfo&ticSea.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  tbe  OmMrjf  idee  of  tbe  mo- 
derns, tiiougfat  to  be  only  two  in  number,  at  a 
little  distance  one  from  tbe  other,  and  10,000 
stadia  from  the  shores  of  Lybia.  Tbey  were 
represented  as  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  wbere 
the  souk  of  the  rirtuous  were  placed  alto- 
death.  The  air  was  wholesome  and  teome- 
rate,  the  earth  produced  an  immense  number 
of  various  fruits  without  tbe  labours  of  men. 
When  they  had  been  described  to  Sertorios 
in  the  most  enchanting  coloors,  tbatcelebmt- 
ed  general  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  thither, 
and  to  remove  himself  from  the  notse  of  the 
world,  and  t^e  dangers  of  war.  [The  opin- 
ion which  makes  the  Canary  islands  tbe  Mw- 
let  FortumUm  of  the  ancients,  is  groniidcd 
upon  tbe  situation  and  temperatare  of  those 
islands,  and  from  the  abundanoe  of  delkions 
fruits  which  they  produce.  Those  of  them 
that  lie  nearest  the  continent  were  called 
Pttrpurorim^  as  Juba,king  of  MamritMua,  in- 
tended to  establish  there  a  manalaetory  for 
purple  dye.  The  more  remote,  being  gpt- 
cially  denomiuated  the  Fortunate  isles,  an- 
swer to  Laueartia  and  F&rtevtntuta.  Cana- 
ria  has  given  the  modem  name  of  Canaries 
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in  Serlor.^H9rat.  4,  od.  8,  v.  27.— JE^porf.  16 
— Pltn.:e»o.31uid32. 

[FdRVM  RoMiwM,  Vetutt  rel  magnum, 
a  Imrjfe  oMoor  open  ipAce  between  the  Capi- 
tolloe  and  PaUtine  hilb,  called  untU  lately 
Casm  raetino,  or  the  Cow-flftld«er,  market 
Tbe  ICaliaDe,  however^  bare  grown  aihamed 
of  to  TO^r  a  name,  and  have  restored  to  the 
plaoe  itB  aocient  appellation  of  Forofli  Ro- 
aanom.  It  it  now  a  mere  open  8paoe«  strew- 
ed for  the  most  part  with  mins.  Here  tb^ 
assemblies  of  the  people  used  generally  to  be 
held,  and-  here  also  joatioa  was  administered 
and  public  business  transacted.  It  was  formed 
by  Eomulns,  and  surrounded  with  porticoes, 
shops,  and  buildings,  by  Tarqaioios  Priscus. 
Around  the  forum  were  built  spacious  halls, 
called  Basilicse,  where  oourts  of  justice  might 
lit  and  other  public  business  be  transacted. 
There  was  only  one  forum  under  the  Repub- 
lic; J.  CsBssur  added  another:  Augustus  a 
third.  A  fourth  was  begun  by  Domitian  and 
finished  by  Nerra,  after  whom  it  was  named. 
But  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  Trajan, 
adorned  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  war. 
Besides  these,  there  were  various /era 
places  where  commodities  were  sold.] 

FoRiTK-APFn,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the 
Appia  via«  Cte.  1,  J§U.  lO.^HoraL  1.  Sai 
3,  V.  3.— -AlUeni, a  town  of  Italy,  now  J^r 

rartu  Taeii.  fll  3,  c  6. Aurelii,  a  town  of 

Etniria,  now  MontaUo,  Cie.  Cat.  1,  c.  9.- 
Claodii,  aiMither  in  Etruria,  now  Oriuolo,- 
Comeln,  another,  now  Imoki^  in  the  Pope's 
dominiooi.  PUm,  3,  c.  Id.-'Cte.  Fam,  12, 
cp.  5.— — Domitii,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now 
FrmUignm^  in  Langnedoc  Voconii,  i 
town  ci  Gmul,  now  Gonsoron,  between  An- 
tibes  and  Marseilles.  Cifi.  Fam,  10,  ep.  17. 
^— Flaminii,  a  town  of  Umbria;  now  San 

Giamae,     Plm,  3,  c.  14. Gallorum,  a 

town  of  Gmul  Togata,  now  CattH  Franco,  in 

the  Bobgnese.    Cie.  Fam.  10,  ep.  30. 

Many  other  places  here  the  name  of  Forum 
wherever  there  was  a  public  market,  or  ra- 
ther whero  the  prator  held  his  court  of  jus- 
tice, (forum  vel  eonventut ;)  and  thence  they 
wsrt  called  sometimes  eonvenlut  as  well  as 
/sre,  into  wrhich  provinces  were  generally  di- 
vided nndor  the  administration  of  a  separate 
goftmor.  Ctc.  Terr.  2,  c  20,1.  4,  a  48, 1.6, 
c.  II. ^Flaiin.  5,  Fam. 3, ep.  6  and  8 — Jlttie, 
5,ep.21. 

Fou,  [a  people  of  Germany,  lying  north  of 
the  Cberusci  along  the  Visurgis  or  TFeser. 
They  shared  the  fote  of  the  Cherusci  when 
the  Langobardi  conquered  the  latter  people. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
the  Cherusci.  Mannfirt.  Ant.  Geogr.  vol.  3. 
p.  175,  208.] 

FoeSA,  the  straits  of  Bent/one  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  called  alio  Taphros. 

PUn.  3,  c  6. Drusi  or  Drusiana,  a  canaU 

eight  mQes  in  length,  opened  by  Drusus  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Issid,  below  the  separation 
of  the  Waal.  Suit.  Claud.  l.—ThctT.  Hist. 
5,  c  23.— —Mariana,  a  canal  cut  by  Menus 
from  the  Rhone  to   Marseilles  during  the 


Cimbrian  war,  and  now  called  OuUfon* 
Sometimes  the  wcNrds  is  used  in  the  plural, 
FoMflB,  as  if  more  than  one  canal  had  been 
formed  by  Marius.  Plin.  3,  c.  4. — <S/ra6. 4. — 
Jtfefo,  2,  c.  6. 

Fossa  PBiLiBTtirjE,oanalsiMar  the  mouths 
ofthePo.     Thct/.  Hut.  3,0.9. 

Fravci,  [tribee  of  Germans,  who  inhabited 
the  distrieta  on  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Weser. 
They  assumed  the  titlo  of  Franks,  i.  e.  Free- 
men, from  a  temporary  union  among  them- 
selves against  the  Roman  power.  This  confe- 
deracy is  thought  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Gordian  3d ;  and  the  Chauci,  Cat- 
ti,  with  other  tribes  of  inforior  strength  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  it.  They  soon 
acted  on  the  ofiensi?e,  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  spread  their  desolating  bands  over 
France,  Spain,  and  e?en  beyond  this  latter 
country  into  Maoretania.  They  were  after- 
wards driven  out  of  Gaul  by  the  Roman 
arms,  and  from  the  reign  of  Probus  A.  D. 
277,  to  that  of  Honorius,  seem  to  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  occaiional  irruptions. 
They  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  Gaul 
during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  tlono- 
rius.] 

Fravs,  a  divinity  worshipped  among  the 
Romans,  daughter  of  Orcus  and  Night.  She 
presided  over  treachery,  &c. 

FREGKLLA,a  to Wtt  of  the  Volsci  in  Italy  on 
the  Liris,  destroyed  for  revolting  from  the 
Romans.  Hal.  5,  v.  452.— Z»ti;.  8,  c.  22, 1. 27, 
c.  10,  &c.— Oie.  Fam.  13,  ep.  76. 

Frkhtani,  a  people  of  Italy,  [on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  east  of  Samnium  and  north- 
west of  Apulia,]  who  receive  their  namo 
from  the  river  Frento,  now  Fortort,  which 
runs  through  the  eastern  part  of  their  coun- 
try, and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  opposite  the 
iftlands  of  Diomede.  [Their  country,  toge- 
ther with  a  small  part  Samnium,  answers  to 
the  modem  Abruzno  Citra.]  PHn.  3,c  IK 
— Ltr.  9,  c.  45,— Sa.  8,  v.  520. 

Frisii,  [a  native  of  Germany,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  modem  Frietland.  They 
were  situate  on  the  coast  of  theOceanusGer- 
manicus,  between  the  Amisia  or  Ems^  and  the 
RhcQus  or  Rhine.]  Tacit.  ^.  1 ,  c.  60.— Ifuf . 
4,  c.  15  and  72.— 0. 34. 

Sex.  Jul.  Frortiwi,  [an  eminent  Roman 
and  city  Prsetor,  A.  D.  70.  He  was  after- 
wards a  supplementary  consul,8ttd  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  military  talents  as  a  com- 
mander in  Britain.  Under  Nerva,  he  waa 
appointed  supermtendant  of  the  waters,  and 
in  this  capacity  brought  the  waters  of  the 
Anio  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  splendid  aque- 
duct. He  wrote  two  books,  on  the  construc- 
tion of  these  works,  by  the  emperor's  express 
order,  and  a  work  also  on  military  strata- 
gems.] He  ordered  at  his  death  that  no  mo- 
nument should  be  raised  to  his  memory,  say- 
ing, memoria  nottri  durabiU  n  vitam  merui" 
mut.  The  best  edition  of  Frontinus  is  that  of 
Oudendorp,  8vo.  L.  Bai.  1779. 

Frovto,  a  precefitor  of  M.  Antoninus,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  ■  Julius,  a 
learned  Roman^who  was  so  partial  to  the 
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CMDpany  of  poets,  thct  lie  lent  them  hii  house 
mod  gardem,  which  contiaaally  re-e(ihoeil  the 
compotitioQt  of  his  BUineroas  Tisitors.  Juo- 1 . 
Sat.  V  12. 

Fuclvvfl,  a  Uke  of  Italy,  in  the  coantry  of 
the  "tfarsi,  attempted  to  be  drained  by  J  ('ae- 
sar,  [but  diMMmtinaed  at  his  death  Jand  after- 
wards by  Claadius,  by  whom  90,000  meu 
were  employed  for  eleven  years  to  perforate 
a  moimtaia.  [Many  are  led  to  suppose  from 
a  passage  in  Dio  Cassias,  that  the  laboar  of 
Claadias  was  fruitless.  According  to  Pliny, 
howerer,  he  actually  succeeded  in  the  under- 
taking, and  that  writer  speaks  of  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  mountain  as  a  most  stupendous 
monument  of  art.  The  obfeot  was  to  lead  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Tiber.  Nero 
is  said  to  have  neglected  this  work  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  Adrian  to  have  renewed  it,  but 
to  little  effect]  The  lake,  surrounded  by  s 
ridge  of  high  mountains,  is  now  called  Celano, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  47  miles  in  circumfe- 
icoce,  and  not  more  than  t2  feet  deep  od  an 
average.  Phn.  86,  c.  15.— TWt/.  Ann,  12,  c. 
56.— rtrg.  ^n.  7,  r.  759. 

FuoALiA,  festivids  at  Rome  to  celebrate 
the  flight  of  the  Tarquios. 

FiTLOORA,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presid- 
ed over  l^tning.  She  wa^  addressed  to  save 
her  votaries  from  the  effects  of  violent  storme 
of  thunder.    Aug,  4e  Civ,  D,  6,  c.  10. 

FuLviA  UBX,  was  proposed  but  rejected,  A. 
U.  C.  628,  by  Flaocus  Fulvius.  It  tended  to 
make  all  the  people  of  Italy  citizens  of  Rome 

FuLVf  A,  a  bold  and  ambitious  wo<nan  who 
married  the  tribune  Clodius,  and  afterwanU 
Curin,  and  at  last  lM.  Antony.  She  took  a 
part  in  all  the  intrigues  of  her  husband's  trium< 
virate,  and  showed  herself  cruel  as  well  as  re- 
vengefal.  When  Cicero's  head  had  been  cut 
off  by  order  of  Antony,  Fulvia  ordered  it  to 
be  brought  to  her,  and  with  all  the  insolence 
of  barbarity,  she  bored  the  orator's  tongue 
with  her  golden  bodkin.  Antony  divorced 
her  to  marry  Cleopatra,  upon  which  she  at- 
tempted to  avenge  her  wivngs,  by  persuading 
Augustus  to  take  up  arms  against  her  bus 
band.  When  this  scheme  did  not  succeed, 
she  raised  a  faction  agamst  Augustus,  in  which 
she  engaged  L.  Antonius  her  brother-in-law ; 
and  when  all  her  attempts  proved  fruitless, 
she  retired  into  the  east,  where  her  husband 
received  her  with  great  coldness  and  indiffe- 
rence. This  unkindness  totally  broke  her 
heart,  and  she  soon  after  died,  about  40  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Phii.  in  Cie.  &  An- 
ion. — .-A  woman  who  discovered  to  Cicero 
the  designs  of  Catiline  upon  his  life.  Plut,  in 
Cie. 

FuLvius  Flaccvs,  a  friend  of  C.  Gracchus 
who  was  killed  in  a  sedition  of  his  son.  His 
body  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  hif« 
widow  was  forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for 

his  death.  Plut.  in  Oraeeh. Ser.  Nobilior, 

a  Roman  consul  who  went  to  Africa  after  the 
defeat  of  Regulus.  After  he  had  acquired 
much  glory  against  the  Carthaginians,  he  was 
shipwrecked  at  his  return  with  200  Roman 
ships.  His  grandson  Marcus  was  sent  to 
Soaio,  where  he  sreatlv  siernalized  himself. 


He  was  afterwards  rewarded  with  the  con- 
sulship. 

Fosdanos,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   TVctf.  HiMt,  3,  c.  69. 

Fundi,  [now  Fondi,]  a  town  of  Italy  near 
Oaieta,on  the  Appian  road,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  small  deep  bay  called  Laeu$  Fumdmms. 
Hforat.  I,  So/.  5,  v.  34.— Xt9.  8,  c.  14  and  19. 
1.  38.  c.  36.— Fiih.  3,  c.  5.-0^.  RuO,  2,  c 
ZS,'-Taeil.  Ann.  4,  c  59— 5«ra6.  5. 

FuRifi,the  three  daughters  of  Nox  and 
Acheron,  or  of  Plato  and  Proserpine,  aoeonl- 
ingtosome.    vtd.  Eumenides. 

FObIi,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Me- 
dullia  in  Latium.  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome 
under  Romulus,  and  was  admitted  amoD^  the 
patricians.  Camillos  was  of  this  family,  and 
it  was  he  who  first  raised  it  to  distincdaa. 
Plut.  in  CamUl, 

FuRiA  LEX,  de  Te$tammtif,  by  C.  Fufin 
the  tribune.  It  forbade  any  person  to  leave 
as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thousand  asset,  [aad 
that  he  who  took  more,  should  pay  fburield. 
By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tablM,  one  might 
leave  what  legacies  he  pleased.]  Cie.  1. — 
rcrr.  42.— Lt».  35. 

FuRlN A,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worsli^ 
ped  at  Rome.  Some  say  thatshe  is  the  same 
as  the  Furies.  Her  festivals  werecaUed  Fo- 
rinalia*  Cie.  de  Jfat.  3,  c.  S.-^Fkrro  4e  L.  X. 
5,  c.  3. 

FuBius,  M.  Bibaculus,  a  Latin  poet  oT 
Cremona,  who  wrote  annals  iniamhio  verae, 
and  was  universally  oel^rated  iat  the  wit 
and  humour  of  his  expressions.  It  ia  said 
that  Virgil  imitated  his  poetry,  and  even  bor- 
rowed some  of  his  lines.  Horace,  hon 
has  not  failed  to  ridicule  his  versa 
la,  8,  c.  6,  &c.— flbrof.  2,  Sof.  5,  y.  4a 

FvRjrius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  tvaa 
consul,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  «!•• 
gant  historical  writings.     1  Set.  lOi,  v.  96. 

Aribt.  Fitsovs,  a  friend  of  Horaco,  as 
conspicuous  for  the  integrity  and  propriety  ^ 
his  manners,  as  for  his  learning  and  ahilitJM. 
The  poet  addressed  his  22d  Od.  Lik.  l.«ld 
1  Ep.  10,  to  h^m. 

Fdsia  lkx,  de  Comtftw,  A.  U.  C.  StTt  iv- 
bade  any  business  to  be  transacted  at  tb*9«b<> 
lie  assemblies  on  certain  days,  though  i 

the  ftulu [Another,  A.  U.  C,  990^  i 

ordained,  that  in  the  Comitia  Tribitta« 
different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe  i 
vote  separately,  that  thus  the  sentim«ats«f 
each  rank  might  be  known.1— ^Aeaiala, 
another  by  Camillos  and  C.  Oaniaiiia  CM- 
bus,  A.  U.  C.  751,  to  check  the  manomMHfe 
of  slaves ;  [limiting  the  manumission  afdkmm 
to  a  certain  number,  proportioned  t*  te 
whole  amount  of  slaves  which  one  poaMM- 
ed :  from  two  to  ten,  the  half;  from  Urn  4» 
thirty,  the  third  ;  from  thirty  to  a  hnndML 
the  fourth  part ;  but  not  afa^ive  a  ImiKhM 
whatever  was  the  number.] 

Fosius,  a  Roman  actor,  whom  Horae»  H* 
licules.  2  Set  v.  60.  When  on  tba  etiyavlv 
fell  asleep  whilst  he  personated  Uknt^  whmm 
he  ought  to  have  been  roused  aadiMVod  ^ 
the  cries  of  a  s^host:  bnt  in  rain. 
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GaBA,  [a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  proriooe  of 
Persts,  looAted  by  Ptolem  j  south-Mst  of  Pa- 
targada,  oa  the  coofiaes  of  Cannaoia.  Man< 
nert  makes  it  to  coincide  with  the  modern 
Darabgiitrd,] [A  city  of  Sofdiana, south- 
west of  Cy.' escbata.  D'AnVille  sappoaes  it 
to  be  the  modern  Kauos:  Mannert,  on  the 
contrtryy  if  in  fa  voqr  of  the  modem  Rabat, 
DB  the  river  KrttatU  north  of  Samarchand, 
Gabe  was  one  of  the  first  places  to  which  the 
exploits  of  AIe](ander  g^ave  celebrity  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  same  with  t^e  Gabazs  of 
Curtias.] 

Gabcllfs^  now  La  Secchia^ti  river  falling 
ia  a  northern  direction  into  the  Po,  opposite 
the  MinciiM.     PHn,  3,  o.  16. 

GiBU,  a  city  of  Volsci,  bnilt  by  the  kings 
of  Alba«  ^at  now  no  longer  in  existence.  It 
was  taken  by  the  artifice  of  Sextuj>,  the  son 
of  Tarquin,  who  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
iohahitants  by  dcsertipg  to  them,  and  pre- 
teadiog  that  his  father  had  ill  treated  him. 
^mvdiisa^d  ilemus  were  educated  there,  as 
it  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  send  there 
theyoong  nobility,  and  Jono  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  pdace.  The  inhabitants  had  a 
peenliar  mode  of  tnckiqg  up  their  dress, 
whence  Onkinus  dnetus,  [In  this  mode  of 
wearing  tl^  toga,  tl|e  lappet  of  it  was  thrown 
back  over  the  left  shoolder  and  brought 
TwipA  UQde^  the  ri^ht  arm  to  the  breast ;  so 
th(it  it  i^ed  the  individual  and  made  the 
toga  shorter  a^d  clpeeir.  According  to  6er- 
viiff,  thf  inh%bit,fnt|i  of  G^jni^  while  engaged 
i]»  s«prifitciqg,  Wfre  s^4deoly  attacked  by  the 
eneiiiy»  wher^ptvi»  «9t  having  time  to  ar- 
ray tW»i|9li^cti»9f«ff,  iim  tucked  up  their 
togaf  isk  t^  mtfuw,  and  advanced  to  meet 
theic#.  Vifgfl  reppeaeptathe  Roro^n  con- 
sol  thqvi  «nv^  When  be  opeps  the  gates  of 
Una  te«|iU  ^  ^k«mi«  and  in  this  rarb  the 
Decii  dfroU4  theq^elves  to  4eath.J  Firg, 
JEn.  6,  V.  7^  l-  7,  v.  612  and  682.-^1^.  5, 
c46»l.  6,0.  3^1  8,  o.  9p  1. 10,  c.  l.^rXhuL 
Fatt,  2,  V.  TOft.— «u(.in  RamuL 

GlBiBiA  ucx  dc  ComitUtf  by  A.  Gabini- 
q%  the  trilmoe,  A.  U.  C.  614.  It  required 
that  in  th#  public  aiMmblies  for  electioff  ma- 
giitcat^  tb«  votes  should  be  given  by  tfd)lets, 

aod  not  9ipd  veee. Another  ibr  convening 

daily  the  aeiiate  from  the  calends  of  Februa- 
ry tq  thoie  «f  March.— ^Another  de  Comi^ 
/tti,  whiofa.  made  it  a  capital  punishment  to 
convene  any  clandestine  assembly,  egreeaUe 
to  the  old  IftW  of  the  tweWe  tables.  [This 
law  is  niMitipQad  by  ForcicMi  Latro  i^  his  de- 
flawatioi»  igaiim  Catiline.  This  author, 
howefer,   i^  thonight  to  be  suppofititioiu.] 

Aaotber  dc  Jmuidt  by  A.  Gabinius  the 

tribaae.  A*  (J.  C.  685.>  It  granted  Pompey 
the  povar  of  carryipgen  the  waf  against  the 
piratea^doriog  tbiW  years,  aod  oC  obligiug 
eU  kio^H  goveni9fs»and  ttaUm  to  supply  him 
witli  «ll  the  neoeasarion  he  wanted,  over  all 
the  Mediterranean  Seat  end  in  that  maritime 
pcomiMaaaiiir  aa  400  stadia  from  tha  sea. 
--^AnolbH-  ^  l/jNf^,  by  Aul.  Gabiniuethe 
trib«M,  A«  U.  C.  68&.  It  ondained  that  no 
action  ihould  be  granted  ibr  the  recovery  of 
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apy  money  borrowed  upon  small  interest,  to 
be  lent  upon  larger.  This  was  an  usial 
practice  at  Rome,  which  obtained  the  naaie 
of  vertwram  faeere* 

GiBiNius  Aulius,  a  Roman  cennd,  who 
oiade  war  in  Judaea,  aiidrre*established  tran- 
quiUity  there.  Hft  sufered  himaslf  to  be 
tiribed,  and  replaced  Ptoleny  Auletes  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  He  was  aoeused,  at  his 
return,  of  receiving  bribes.  Cicero,  at  the 
request  of  Pompey,  ably  defended  him.  He 
was  banished,  and  died  about  40  yean  be- 
fore Christ,  at  Salona. 

[Gabim us  eineius,  vid,  Gabii.] 

Gabes,  (ttiia,)  Gadis  (f5,)  and  Gadira,  [a 
flourishing  commercial  city  of  Spain,  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Bsitis,  now 
Cadiz.  It  was  founded  by  a  Phosnioian  co- 
lony about  1$00  6.  C.  according  to  some ; 
others , however,  maice  its  foundation  eooval 
with  that  of  Utica,  and  this  last  to  have  been 
287  years  before  Carthage.  Its  name  in  Phm- 
nician  was  Gaddir,  and  signified  a  hedge,  or 
limit,  as  it  was  thought  that  here  were  the 
western  limits  of  the  world.  It  was  situate 
on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  separated  from  the  main  loud  by  a  strait 
only  one  stadium  wide.  This  ishtod  is  said  to 
have  abounded  at  an  early  period  with  wild 
olive  trees,  and  to  have  been  hence  named 
Cotinusa,  (KoTiytv^-*),  not  by  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  the  land,  however,  as  some  of  the 
ancient  writers  thought,  but  by  the  Greekt ; 
for  the  appeUation  ia  a  Grecian  one.  Near 
it  lay  the  small  island  Erythia,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Juuo'a  island*  vid.  Erythia. 
Gades  came  into  the  power  of  the  Cartbagi- 
aians  in  the  first  Punic  wtar,  and  in  the  se- 
cond surrendered  itself  volui^karily  to  the  Ro- 
mans. From  Julius  Csssar  it  received  the 
name  and  privileges  of  a  Roman  colony ;  and 
in  a  later  age  it  wat  styled  Augusta  Julia  Ga- 
ditana.  The  Greek  name  for  Gades  was 
TotSttf*.  «id.  Tartesaiu.]  Hetcules,  sumam- 
ed  Glidt/amftyhad  here  a  criebrated  temple, 
in  which  all  his  labours  were  engraved  with 
excellent  workmanahipu  Horat,  2,  od.  2,  v. 
11.— S/oT.  3,  Syhi.  1,  V.  183.— ^>.  21,  c.  21. 
1. 24,  c.  49, 1. 26,  o.  43.— Pirn.  4^  c.  23.— ^ftroA. 
3.— Ct£.  pro  Oaik, — Juiiin,  44,  c  4,'^Paus. 
,  c.  35.— P/o/.  2,  o.  4.— Pofffo.  l,c.  2.4 

[Gaditanus  sinus,  is  now  the  Bojf  sf  Co- 
dtej. 

[Gaditanum  frtlunu  bow  the  StraUs  tf 
CHbrallar,    vid.  Abyla,  t^nd  Calpe.] 

GiBTULiA,  [a  country  of  Africa,  semtli  of 
Numidia,  and  now  answering  in  some  degre* 
to  BiUduigend,  or  the  regioa  of  looosts.  its 
situation  uod  limits  are  not  properly  ascer- 
tained, and  indeed  do  not  seem  tohavobeen 
always  the  same,]  StOhist.  «n  Jtig^^—St/.  3, 
v.  287.— P/tn.  6»  c.  4. 

Galaitibk,  a  servant  Bioid  of  AlceMna^ 
whose  sagacity  eased  the  labonta  of  her  mis- 
tress. When  Juno.  reseUed  to^  MUrd  the 
bivlh  of  Heecolest  and  hasten  tile  labours'  of 
the  wife  of  Sthenelua,  ske^soUcitedtbe  aid  of 
Lnoina,  who  immediately  tepaired  to  the 
house  of  Alcmena,  and,  in  the  fonn  of  an  old 
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womui,  sat  near  the  door  with  her  legs  cross- 
ed, and  her  fingers  joined.  In  this  posture 
she  ottered  some  magical  words,  which  serv- 
ed to  prolong  the  labours  of  Alcmena,  and 
render  her  state  the  more  miserable.  Alc- 
mena bad  already  passed  some  days  in  the 
most  excruciating  torments,  when  Galanthis 
began  to  suspect  the  jealousy  of  Juno;  and 
concluded  that  the  old  woman,  who  continued 
at  the  door  always  in  the  same  unchanged 
posture,  was  the  instrument  ef  the  anger  of 
the  goddess.  With  such  suspicions  Galan- 
this  ran  out  of  the  house,  and  with  a  counte 
nance  expressire  of  joy,  she  informed  the  old 
woman  that  her  mistress  had  just  brought 
forth.  Lucina,  at  the  words,  rose  from  her 
posture,  and  that  instant  Alcmena  was  safely 
delivered.  The  uncommon  laugh  which  Ga- 
lanthis raised  upon  this,  made  Lucina suspect 
that  she  had  been  deceived.  She  seized  Ga- 
lanthis by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  on  the 
ground  ;  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist, 
she  was  changed  into  a  weazel,  and  condemn- 
ed to  bring  forth  her  youn?  in  the  most  ago- 
nizing pains,  by  the  mouth,by  which  she  had 
uttered  falsehood.  This  transformation  al 
Indes  to  a  vulgar  notion  among  the  ancients 
who  believed  this  of  the  weasel,  because  she 
carries  her  young  in  her  mouth,  and  continu- 
ally shifts  from  place  to  place.  The  Bosotians 
paid  great  veneration  to  the  weazelf  which,  as 
they  supposed,  facilitated  the  labours  of  Alc- 
mena. Xlutn,  if.  Anim.  2. — Ovid,  Met.  9, 
fab.  6. 

GALATiE,  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  vid. 
Galatia. 

GAlItjea  and  Galathjba,  a  sea-nymph, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  pas- 
sionately loved  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus, 
whom  she  treated  wiih  coldness  and  disdain ; 
while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her 
unbounded  affection.  The  happiness  of  these 
two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  Cyclops,  who  crushed  his  rival  to  pieces 
with  a  piece  of  broken  rock,  while  he  lay  on 
the  bosom  of  Galatea.  Galatiea  was  incon- 
solable for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could 
not  restore  him  to  life,  she  changed  him  into 
a  fountain.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  789.— Ktrg.  wEn. 
9,v.  103. 

GalatIa,  or  Gaux)grjboia,  [a  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  lying  south  of  Paphiagoi^ia, 
west  of  Pontus,  and  north-east  of  Phrygia.  It 
derived  its  name  of  Galatia  from  the  Gauls 
or  Celtse,  who,  having  invaded  Asia  Minor  in 
several  bodies,  conquered  and  settled  in  this 
country.  This  seems  to  have  occurred  sub- 
sequent to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  same 
people,  (vid.  Delphi)  These  Gauls  or  Cel- 
tse are  said  to  have  been  composed  of  those 
Celtic  tribes  who  dwelt  originally  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps.  The  Greeks  gave 
the  new  settlements  of  this  people  in  Ajsia  a 
double  name ;  Galatia,  from  the  nation  itself, 
and  Gallo-Grascia,  from  the  Greek  colonies 
which  became  subsequently  intermin|ried 
with  them.  It  is  very  singular  that  the  Cel- 
tic lanp^age  waa  spoken  here,  even  in  the 
days  ofSt.  Jtrome,  more  than  600  years  after 
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their  emigration.]    Strab.  12. 

4.— Lir.  38,  c.  12,  40 — Lu^an.  7,  t. 

Ctc.6,  Jitt.  S.—Plin.  5,  c  32.— Pftrf. 

A  name  of  ancient  Gaul 

Greeks.  ^ 

Galaxia,  a  festival,  in  which  Ibcy 
a  mixture  of  barley,  pulse,  and  milkt 
r<tx«^ic  by  the  Greel^. 

Galba,  a  surname  of  the  first  of  tb 
pitii,  from  the  smalloess  of  his  stature, 
word  signifies  a  small  worm,  or, 
some,  it  impUes,  in  thelaoguase  of 
ness,  for  which  the  founder  of  the 

family  was  remarkable. Servius 

a  Roman,  who  rose  gpradually  to  tb 

offices  of  the  state,  and  exercised  1 

in  the  provinces  with  equity  and 

diligence.    He  dedicated  the  greateet 

ef  his  time  to  solitary  pursuits,  ebiefljtoi 

the  suspicions  of  Nero.    His  disa]^  _ 

of  the  emperor*s  oppressive  commiui^ 

provinces,  was  the  cause  of  new  dieti 

Nero  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death, 

escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 

and  was  publicly  saluted  emperor. 

was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  suflered 

to  be  governed  by  favourites,  who 

sale  the  goods  of  the  citizens  to  gratiJ 

avarice.    Exemptions  were  sold  at  «i 

price,  and  the  crime  of  murder  was 

out,  sind  impunity  purchased  with  a ' 

of  money.    Such  irregularities  io  the 

ror*8  ministers  greatly  displeased  the 

and  when  Galba  refused  to  p«y  t|w 

the  money  which  he  had  promMtfaaai  iNbeft 

he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  they  MnariMtei 

him  ii  "  ' 

his  rei 

room  January 

which  Kad  shone  so  bright  in  Galb«,  tl^Aft 

private  men,  totally  disappeared  ^wfaattllil^ 


was  raised  to  tne  inrone,  loey  wmmumxm. 
I  in  the  73d  year  ofhisage,  and  i&  tbftVtk  tf 
reign,  and  proclaimed Otho  mpntMik 
m  January  16th,  A.  D.  69.    Tfa*  ^Mm 


bended  the  throne ;  and  he  who  *I>ov«fl|^ 
self  the  most  impartial  judge,  foiigot  UM^db 
of  an  emperor,  and  of  a  father  of  bis  |«JP'^ 

Sueton,  ft.  PhU'  m  vitd.—TaeU A  mm 

ed  man,  grandfather  to  the  emporor«|1le 
same  name.    Suet,  in  Galb.  4. 

Galenvs  Claudius,  a  celebraMt  ffe^* 
cian  in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  aaA  Aftflo- 
cessors,  bom  at  Pergamus.  [He  h 
informed  us,  that  his  father,  whos« 
Nieon,  was  an  honourable  and  wealAyilP^ 
and  possessed  of  considerable  ]moi%kfl|ltl 
belles  lettres,  philosophy,  astrononnr,  i 
try,  and  architecture.]  He  applied  t 
with  unremitted  labour  to  the  studjof^ 
sophy,  mathematics,  and  chiefly 
He  visited  the  most  learned 
Greece  and  E^gypt,  and  at  last  came  le  Spie* 
[The  physicians  of  Rome  adhered  to  tiMfl^ 
ciples  of  the  methodic  sect,  and  heoee  VQT 
stigmatised  him  as  a  theorist,  and  evet^i* 
dealer  in  magic  He  wanted  temper  aa(|p* 
perienoe  necessary  to  contend  agaitiet  ft  liv- 
merous  and  popular  party,  and  after  •  1^^ 
dence  of  ^t  years  returned  to  PmptMH^ 
He  was  soon  after,  faoweveriMMBMiiite 
attend  the  emperors  Marcttt  A<wtMtti jyi 
Lucius  Veruf,  who  were  then  «1  AqtAlb< 
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The  appearanoeof  the  pla^^e  at  this  place 
eomp^ed  them  to  return  to  Rome,  whither 
Galen  foUo«red.  Here  a  successful  treatment 
of  Ceoimodns  and  Seztus,  sons  of  Aurelius, 
who  had  been  seized  with  fever,  established 
his  reputation  on  a  basis  which  was  not  to  be 
shaken  bj  the  power  of  his  enemies.  It  is 
not  known  how  long^  he  resided  at  Rome  this 
second  time,  or  whether  he  erer  returned  to 
Asia.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  a§e  of 
70.]  He  wrote  no  lesslhan  500  volumes,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  were  burnt  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Peace  at  Rome,  where  they  had  been 
deposited.  Galen  confessed  himself  g^reatly 
indebted  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  for 
his  medical  koowledge,  and  bestowed  great 
encomiums  upon  him.  To  the  diligence,  ap> 
I^ication,  and  experiments  of  those  two  cele- 
brated physicians,  the  moderns  are  indebted 
for  many  useful  disooveries;  yet,  often  their 
opimou  are  ill-grounded,  their  conclusions 
hasty,  and  their  reasoning  false.  What  re- 
mains of  the  works  of  Galen  has  been  pub- 
lished without  a  Latin  translation,  in  5  vols. 
foL  BasQ.  1538.  Galen  was  likewise  edited, 
together  with  Hippocrates,  by  Charterius,  13 
▼ols.  loL  Paris,  1679.  [The  learned  Coray 
published  a  French  version  of  the  metlical 
works  of  Hippocrates,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  at  Tou- 
loQte,  in  the  year  1801 ;  and  in  the  same  year 
from  the  Paris  press,  a  version  of  the  treatise 
on  *^  ain,  waters,  and  places,'*  with  a  valua- 
ble critical,  historical,  and  medical  commen- 
tary, in  2  voU.  8vo.} 

G&LBRtus,  a  native  of  Dacia,  made  em- 
peror of  Rome  by  Diocletian,  vid,  Maximi- 
anus. 

GlLisvs,  DOW  Chtieso,  a  river  of  Calabria 
flowifl^  into  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  'f  he  po- 
ets have  celebrated  it  for  the  shady  groves  in 
its  ne^bonrhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  which 
feed  on  its  fertile  banks,  and  whose  fleeces 
were  said  to  be  rendered  soft  when  they  bath- 
ed in  the  stream.  Martial,  %  ep.  43,  1.  4, 
ep.  28.— Forg.  0.4,  v.  M^.^HorcU,  2,  od.  6, 
V.  10. 

GA£iijiA«[a  celebrated  country  of  Pales- 
tme,feniiiDgthe  northern  division.  Josephus 
divides  it  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and  he  states 
that  the  Uiaits  c€  Galilee  were  on  the  south 
Ssanris  and  Soythopolu  to  the  flood  of  Jor 
dan.  It  contained  four  tribes,  Issachar,  Zebu- 
Ico,  Naphtbali,  and  Asher ;  apart  also  of  Dan, 
ttd  part  of  PeraBa,^or  the  country  beyond 
Jordan.  Upper  Galilee  was  mountainous, 
tad  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles, 
from  the  heathen  nations  established  there, 
aad  who  were  enabled  by  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  to  maintain  themselves 
sgiiBst  all  invaders.  Lower  Galilee,  which 
cootaiiied  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Asher, 
wu  adjacent  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Lake 
of  Genoesareth.  Galilee,  according  to  Jo- 
s^ns,  was  very  populous,  contained  204 
dties  and  towns,  and  paid  200  tal«sts  in  tri- 
bute. As  Nazareth  was  situate  in  Galilee, 
our  Saviour  was  termed  a  Galilean.  The 
OaUlcaos  seem  to  have  had  a  dialect  difier- 


ent  from  that  of  the  Jews  in  general,  for  Peter 
was  hence  denominated  a  Galilean.] 

Galm,  a  nation  of  Europe,  naturally  fierce, 
and  inclined  to  war.  [The  word  Galli  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  native  term  Qatl  latinised. 
The  Celts  were  the  most  extensive  ^  and 
indigenous  ofthe  Gal  lie  tribes,  and  their  name 
(KfXfflci)  is  that  under  which  the  whole  nation 
was  commooly  known  to  the  Greeks.  Dr. 
Murray  maintains  that  the  names  of  Gael 
and  Celtse  are  clearly  derived  from  Celyddon 
and  Gwiddel  in  Welsh.  This  may  perhaps 
have  been  the  case.  What  he  addis,  howev- 
er, seems  very  questionable,  namely,  that  the 
Romans  pronounced  Gwiddelii  Galli.  The 
same  author  derives  the  name  of  the  Belgse 
from  Bolg,  fierce  or  warlike*]  They  were 
very  superstitions;  and  in  their  sacrifices 
they  often  immolated  human  victims.  In  some 
places,  thfey  had  large  statues  made  with 
twigs,  which  they  filled  with  men,  and  reduced 
to  ashes.  They  believed  themselves  descended 
from  Pluto;  and  from  that  circumstance  they 
always  reckoned  their  time  not  by  the  days, 
as  other  nations,  but  by  the  nights.  Their 
obsequies  were  splendid,  and  not  only  the  moat 
precious  things,  but  even  slaves  and  oxen. 
Were  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile.  Children, 
among  them,  never  appeared  in  the  presence 
of  their  fathers  before  they  were  able  to  bear 
arms  in  the  defence  of  their  country.    C(U. 

Bell.O — 5/rad.4.— Tact/,    wcf.  Gallia. 

[A  name  given  in  Phrygia  to  the  eunuch- 
priests  of  the  goddess  Cybele.  Some  derive 
the  name  from  the  river  Gallus,  because 
these  priests  drank  of  its  waters,  which  in- 
spired them  wi{h  a  kind  of  religious  fury  to  * 
such  a  degree  that  they  mutilated  them- 
selves. Others  maintain  that  the  first  priest  of 
Cybele,  having  been  named  Gallus,  this  name 
became  appropriated  to  all  his  successors. 
Ovid,  in  his  Fasti,  and  Herodian,  favour  the 
former  derivation.]  They  mutilated  them- 
selves before  they  were  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood, in  imitation  of  Atys,  the  favourite  of 
Cybele.  (vid,  Atys.)  The  chief  among  them 
was  called  Archigallus,  who  in  his  dress  re- 
semble a  woman,  and  carried,  suspended  to 
his  neck,  a  large  collar  with  two  representa- 
tions of  the  head  of  Atys.  vid,  Corybantes, 
Dactyli,  &c.  Diod,  4,— Ovid,  Fast,  4,  v.  36. 
— Luean,  1,  v.  466. — Lucan.  deDea  Stfria. 

Gallia,  [an  extensive  and  populous  conn* 
try  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  North  by  the  Insula  Batavor- 
um  and  part  of  the  Rhenus  or  Rhine^  on  the 
east  by  the  Rhenus  and  the  Alps,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Pyrenees.  The  greatest  breadth 
was  COO  English  miles,  but  much  diminished 
towards  each  extremity,  and  its  length  was 
from  480  to  620  miles.  It  was  therefore  more 
extensive  than  modem  France  before  the  re- 
volution, though  inferior  to  the  kingdom  at 
the  present  day,  which  is  650  miles  long  from 
E.  to  W.  and  560  broad  from  N.  to  S.  Gaul 
was  originally  divided  among  the  three  great 
nations  ofthe  Belg«,the  Celts,  and  the  Aquita- 
ni.    The  Romaos  called  the  inhfibitimts  of 
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thiscoantry  by  one  general  aame,Galli,  while 
the  Greela  styled  them  Celts.    The  origin 
of  these  two  appellations  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.     The  Greelu  called  the  coun- 
try itself  Galatia,  Celtice  (KiXTi««),  and  Gel- 
to-Galatia;  the  last  for  distinction  sake  from 
Galatia  in  Asia  Minor.    Of  the  three  gjeat 
nations  of  Gaul « the  Celts  were  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  indigenous,  and  the  Belga  the 
bravest.    The  Celts  extended  from  the  Se- 
qui^na  oic  Seine  in  the  north  to  the  Garumna 
or  Garoiine  in  the  south.    Above  the  Celts 
lay  the  Belgs,  between  the  Seine  and  Lower 
Rhine,    They   were  intermixed  with  Ger 
manic  tribes.    The  Aquitani  lay  between 
the  Garonne  and  Pyrenees,  and  were  inter 
mingled  with  Spanish  tribes.    These  three 
great  divisions,  however,  were  subsequently 
altered  by  Augustas,  B.  C.  27,  who  extended 
Aqaitania  into  Celtica,  as  far  as  the  Liger  or 
Loire  $  the  remainder  of  Celtica  above  the  Li- 
ger was  called  Gallia  LugCtUoensis,  from  the 
colony  of  Lugdunum,  Lyons;  and  the  remain- 
der of  Celtica  towards  the  Rhine  was  added 
to  the  Belgs  under  the  title  of  Belgica :  lastly, 
the  south  of  Gaul,  which  from  having  been 
the  first  provinces  possessed  by  the  Roman 
had  been  styled  Gallia  Provincia,  was  distin- 
guished Dy  the  name  of  Narbonensis  from  the 
city  of  NarbOfOr  Jfarbonne,    This  province 
was  anciently  called  also  Gallia  Braocata, 
from  the  bracea  or  breeches  worn  by  the  in- 
habitants ;  while  Gallia  Celtica  was  staled 
Comata  from  the  long  hair  worn  by  the  naUves. 
These  four  great  provinces,  in  later  ages  were 
called  the  four  Gauls,  and  subdivided  into  i7 
t>tbers.]  Besides  these  divisions,  there  is  oAen 
mention  made  of  Gallia  Ci8alpina,or  Citerior ; 
Transalpina  or  Ulterior,  which  refers  to  that 
part  of  Italy  whieh  was  conquered  by  some  of 
the  Gauls  who  crossed  the  Alps.  By  Gallia  Ci- 
talpina  the  Romans  understood  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  lies  in  Italy ;  and  by  Tramalpintiy 
that  which  lies  beyond  the  Alps,  in  regard  only 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Gallia  Cupadana 
and  TranspadantL  is  applied  to  a  part  of  Italy 
conquered  by  seme  of  the  Gauls,  and  thp.n  it 
means  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Po,  or 
beyond  the  Po,  with  respect  to  Rome.    By 
Gallia  TogtUa  the  Romans  understood  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  where  the  Roman  gowns,  togttn 
were  naually  worn,  after  the  inhabitants  had 
been  admitted  to  the  rank  of  citizenship  at 
Rome.    The  Gauls  were  great  warriors,  and 
their  valour  overcame  the  Roman  armies,  took 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  invaded  Greece  in  dif- 
ferent ages.  They  were  very  superstitious  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  revered  the 
sacerdotal  order,  as  if  they  had  been  gods. 
(pid.  Driuds.)      They  long  maintained  a 
bloody  war  against  ike  Romans,  and  Caesar 
«p€nt  nearly  10  years  in  their  country  before 
be  could  Utally  subdue  them.    Cis,  BeiL 
OalL-^PauM,  7,  c.  6.— »r«6.  5,  &c. 

GALLfcvB  Agsr,  was  applied  to  the  coan- 
try  between  Pieenum  and  Ariminvm,  whence 
tho  Galli  Senones  were  banished,  and  which 
was  divided  among  the  Roman  citizens.  Liv, 
S3,  c  14,  L  39,«.  44.-.Ctc.  Cat,  2.— C«f*.  do. 
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1,  c.  29. Sinus,  a  part  of  the  MadiiervB- 

nean  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  galf 
of  Lyons. 

Gai^lIeitus,  Publ.  Lucinius,  a  son  o£  tb« 
emperor  Valerian.  He  reigned  conjgsntkj 
wiUi  his  lather  for  seven  years,  and  aacaadad 
the  throne  as  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  260.  la  hia 
youth  he  showed  his  activity  and  military 
character,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  Sarmats ;  but  when  he  came  to 
the  purple,  he  delivered  himself  op  to  plea- 
sure and  u>dole.ice.  His  time  waa  tpeot  io 
the  greatest  debauchery  ;  and  be  iDdulged 
himself  in  the  grossest  and  most  lascivioos 
manner,  and  his  palace  displayed  a  5oe»e  at 
once  of  effeminacy  and  shame,  voluptyensaees 
aod  immorality .  He  often  appeared  with  bis 
hair  powdered  with  golden  dust ;  and  eojojed 
tranquillity  at  home,  while  his  proviacca 
abroad  were  torn  by  civil  quarrok  and  sedi- 
tions. He  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  rich  pioviace 
and  of  the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  with  Ike 
same  indifference;  and  when  he  waa  appris- 
ed that  Egypt  had  revolted,  he  ooly  ebeerved 
that  he  could  live  without  the  prodaea  of 
Egypt  He  was  of  a  dispoeitioD  natarallf  in- 
clined to  raillery  anJ  the  ridicule  of  oCliert. 
When  his  wife  had  been  deeeived  by  a  jewel- 
ler, Gallienus  ordered  the  malefoetor  to  be 
placed  in  the  circus,  in  ezpectatioo  of  beiag 
exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  a  lion.  While  tke 
wretch  treo  bled  at  the  expectatiea  of  instoBt 
death,  the  executioner,  by  order  of  the  mm- 
peror,  let  loose  a  capon  opoa  him.  Aa  us- 
common  laugh  waa  raised  upon  tkia,  and  tike 
emperor  obstfved,  that  he  who  had4eoeiTo4 
others  should  expect  to  be  deceived  bimaalf. 
In  the  midst  of  these  ridicuVoas  diversiota, 
Galliedus  was  alarmed  by  the  revolt  ef  two  ef 
his  officers,  who  bad  assuaied  the  impeiial 
purple.  This  intelligence  roused  hitt  lineai 
his  lethargy ;  he  marched  against  his  antage^ 
nists,  and  put  all  the  reb^  to  the  awerd  with- 
out showing  the  least  fovour  eitber  to  rank, 
sex,  or  age.  These  oraeHies  irritated  the 
people  and  the  army ;  emperors  were  eiMl- 
ed,  and  no  lees  than  thirty  tyrants  aifsiad  to 
the  imperial  pnrple.  Gailienus  reeelved 
boldly  to  oppose  his  adversaries;  but  m  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  be  was  asiessiiiatsi 
at  Milan  by  some  of  his  effioen,  in  the  d0th 
year  ef  his  age,  A.  D.  268. 

GALLiPdLM,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Silen- 
tines^on  the  Ionian  sea,  [now  OaUipotL}-'-^ 
[A  oity  on  the  Thraoien  Chevseaeae  on  the 
Hellespont,  at  the  opening  of  tJM  Psopentis, 
or  Sm  o/MarmarmJ} 

GALLOGnAciA,  vid.  Galatia^    Strmk  2. 

GALI.VS,  ffid.  Aleetiymk  '  Cains,  a  ftssod 
of  the  great  Afiricann^  famens  ler  his  Inmw- 
ledge  of  astronomy,  and  his  exact  ealonklssns 
of  eclipses,  [Lfvy  stat«a,  that  when  a  In- 
buae  in  the  army  of  Paubis  ffiwilias  in  Ha- 
cedon^  he  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  asee, 
first  to  the  ooasnl,  and  then  with  hit  leave  to 
the  Roman  army.  The  eolipse  took  ptees 
on  the  eveinBghefoiiethegreal^batUoo#Pyd- 
na,  and  the  Romans,  iMmg  preyed  for  iU 
were  under  j^^j^^^wtj^^^tfeeir  opponents 
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wef»  terrified  and  deemed  it  an  omen  of  the 

fall  of  their  kin^  Pewei.]   Cie.  rfe  Stnu. 

Coroelini,  a  Roman  knight,  Who  rendered 
himself  Ikmoes  by  his  ^loeticaU  u  well  as 
militery  taleebi.    He  was  passionately  fonu 
of  the  sUf«  Lyooris  or  Cytberis,  and  oele> 
brated  ber  beauty  in  hia  poetry.  She  proYed 
iui|^(efal,  and  forsook  him  to  follow  M.  An 
tony,  whi^  gave  ooeasion  to  Vii^l  to  write 
his  tenth  eclogue.     Gftllus,  as  well  as  the 
other  poete  of  his  age,  was  in  the  favour  of 
Aogttttos,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  over 
Egypt.     He  became  forgetful  of  the  favour 
hereoeired;  he  piUaged  the  ptOTinee,  amS 
even  ootfrpired  against  his  benefactor,  so 
cording  to  some  aecoonts,  for  which  he  Was 
banished   by  the  emperor.     This  disgrace 
operated   so  powerfully  npoo  hitn,  that  he 
kiUed  himself  in  despair,  A.  D.  26.    Some 
few  frai^esfs  remain  of  his  poetry,  and  it 
iWMM  thsit  he  partioalarly  excelled  id  elegiac 
oowpoattBOD.    It  is  said  that  Virgil  wrote  an 
ealo^m  on  his  poetical  friend,  and  inserted 
it  at  the  end  of  his  Georgics ;  but  that  he  to- 
tally suppressed  it,  for  fear  of  oflbnding  his 
ifliperial  patron,  of  Irboae  favoars  Galltts  had 
shown  himself  so  nndeserring ;  and  instead 
of  ^at  be  snbrtHuted  the  beautiful  episode 
abput  Ariitmue  and  Eurydice.     Thiseulo- 
giUB,  aoeording  to  some,  was  sappr«Sied  at 
the  paitiealsir  desire  of  Aogustus.    Qutnff/. 
10,  c  1. — Fsry.  EeL  6  and  10.— 0»itf.  A  mat. 
3,  el.  15,  T.  f9.— --Vibius  Oattas,  k  cele- 
farafed  orator  of  Oanl,  in  the  age  of  Atr^s- 
taa,  of  whose  oratioBB  Sed^ea  has  preserved 
some  fragments.— ^-A  Roifnin  who  ssMssi- 
iMited  Dmqs  the  emperer,and  rased  himself 
to  the  throne.    He  showed  himself  indolent 
•nd  orsel,  and  bdield  with  the  greatest  in- 
dtllisreiioe  the  revolt  of  his  provinces,  and  the 
ioTaaioo   of  his  empire  b^  the  barbarians. 
He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  bis  soldifti's,  A. 
D.  268.— *— PlavitD  ClaodiusCottstanttoas,  a 
brother  of  the  emperor  Ji^ian,  raised  to  the 
ioipenal  thretie  under  the  title  of  Csuar,  by 
Cemstafttias    bis    relitioif.      He   conspired 
agsmmt  hie  benefactor,  and  n^as  publicly  con 

deouied  %b  be  beheaded,  A.  D.  354. A 

namSk  river  of  Phrygia,  whose  waters  were 
saod  to  be  very  einsacioiis,  if  drank  in  mode 
r»tieav  lA  earing  madness.  PKn.  3^  c.  2.— 
Oant.  #«f«.4,v.d6l. 

OAm^XAAf  a  svmame  of  Juno,  as  Oamt- 
Ika  vwe  of  iopfter,  on  acoount  of  their  pre- 
siding ovor  MsrHages.  [The  name  is  Greek, 
{yttpufXit',)  «*d  eoHiei  from  ^lUof,  nupH<B. 

A  fesUval  privately  observed  ut  three 
different  times.  The  first  was  the  celebra- 
tiaa  of  a  marriaget  the  second  was  in  com- 
Mtttovatien  of  a  birth^day,  and  the  third  was 
an  aEnoiversfsry  oif  tti6  deith  of  a  persoVi.  A? 
it  wn  obterfed  gimerally  &d  the*  tsl  day  of 
Jaaosny,  marriages  on  iktU  day  #e^e  consi- 
dered as  of  a  gOM  ome»,  and  the  mc^bfh  wa<> 
criledOafieHoft^kmoiigl^AtheBiiaOs.  Cu 
At  Fi«.  2,  c.  31. 

GA'm^kBtt>my  a  pe6f>1e  n«ar  the  moiKh  of 
the  Oaogoi.  [P(<A«ih>  Assigns  them  a  capi- 
tal, celled  G8i^:a  Re§^a,  on  tlie  western  «iae 


of  the  Ganges,  which  D'Anville  places  in  lat. 
24^  50',  and  whose  site  he  makes  to  coincide 
with  that  of  Rajv-iMhol.  The  Gaogaridc 
were  allies  of  the  Prasii,  who  lay  nearer  the 
Indus  towards  the  north-west  The  united 
forces  of  these  two  nations, awaited  the  army 
ol  Alexander  on  the  other  side  the  Hyphasis ; 
but  report  made  them  so  formidable  for  num- 
bers and  valour,  that  the  wearied  and  alarmed 
Maceaonians  refused  to  cross  the  stream  in 
«pite  of  all  the  efforts  and  remonstrances  of 
their  kmgj  Jutftn.  12,  c.  8. — Curt.  9,  c.  2. 
— rirg.  Mn.  3,  v.  ^.^Flaec.  6,  v.  67. 

Gakgks,  [a  famous  river  of  India,  which, 
m  the  language  ol  Hmdoostan  is  called  Pad- 
da;  and  is  also  named  Burra  Gongo,  or  the 
Great  River,  and  GoMgtf,orthe  river,  by  way 
of  eminenoe ;  and  hence  the  European  name 
•if  th^  river  is  derived.    The  Sanscrit  name 
of  the  Ganges  (Padda)  signifies /oo/,  because 
the  Brahmins,  in  their  fabulous  legends,  make 
the  river  to  flow  from  the  foot  of  Beschan, 
who  is  the  same  with  Vischnou  or  the  pre- 
serving deity.    This  great  stream,  together 
with  the  Burrampooter,  whose  twin-sister  it 
has  not  unaptly  been  denominated,  has  its 
source  in  the  vast  mountains  of  Thibet.    It 
seeks  the  plains  of  Hindoostan  by  the  west, 
and  pursues  the  early  part  of  its  course 
through  rugged  vallies  and  defiles.      After 
wandering  about  800  fniles  through  these 
mountainoos  regions*  it  i^ties  forth  a  deity  to 
the  superstitious,  yet  gladdened,  Hmdoo.  This 
river  was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  as  he  does 
not  mention  it,  thodgh  it  became  famous  in  a 
century  afterwards.    It  source  was  for  a  long 
period  involved  in  obscurity.  A  surrey,  how- 
ever, has  been  i^cehtly  made  by  the  British- 
Indian  government,  and  it  has  been  found  to 
issue  in  a  sttall  stream,  under  the  name  of 
BhagirOtht,  from  under  a  mass  of  perpetual 
saow  accttmulated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Himmaleh  moontaios,  between  31^  and  32^ 
iN.  lat.  and  19^  and  79«»  E.  long.    It  is  com- 
puted to  be  1500  miles  in  length,  and  at  500 
miles  from  its  mouth  is,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son^ 4  miles  broad  and  60  feet  deep.   Its  prin- 
cipal tributaries  are  the  JumruL,  the  Gogra, 
and  the  Burrampooter,    The  whole  number 
of  streams  which  flow  into  it  are  11.   About 
200  miles  from  the  se^  the  Delta  of  the  Gan- 
ges commences  by  the  dividing  of  the  river. 
Two  branches,  the  Cossimbazzar^  and  the 
hUinghy^  are  givfn  off  to  the  west.     These 
unite  to  form  the  Hooeley^  or  Bhagirathy^  on 
which  the  port  of  Calcutta  is  situated.     It  is 
the  only  branch  commonly  navigated  by  ships, 
Hod  in  some  years  it  is  not  navigable  for  two 
or  three  months.  The  only  secondary  branch  , 
which  is  at  all  navi|^ble  for  boats^is  the  Chan- 
dah  river.  That  part  of  the  Delta  which  bor- 
ders on  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  labyrmtb  of 
creeks  attd  rivers,  called  the  Sunderbunds^ 
with  ndfmerous  islands,  covered  with  the  pro- 
fuse and  rank  vegetation  called  jungle,  afford- 
ing haunts  to  numerous  tigers.  Tbese  branch- 
es occupy  an  extent  of  200  miles  along  shore. 
The  Ganged  rises  fil^eeu  feet  by  the  end  of 
June,  owing  to  the  heavy  rahos.  The  remain- 
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dec  of  its  rise,  which  is  in  all  thirly-two  feet. 
is  occasioned  by  the  rains  which  fall  in  Ben- 
gal. By  the  end  of  July,  all  the  lower  parts 
of  the  country,  adjoining  the  Ganges,  as  well 
as  the  Brahmapootra^  are  overflowed  for  a 
width  of  100  miles,  nothing  appearing  but 
villages,  trees,  and  the  sites  of  some  villages 
which  have  been^deserted.  The  line  of  the 
Ganges  which  lies  between  Gan^oh-ee,  or  the 
source  of  the  leading  stream,  and  Sagor  isl* 
and,  below  Caieutta,  u  held  particularly  sa- 
cred. The  main  body,  which  goes  east  to 
join  the  Brahmapootra,  is  not  regaitled  with 
equal  veneration.  Wherever  the  river  hap- 
pens to  run  from  south  to  north,  contrary  to 
its  usual  direction,  it  is  considered  peculiarly 
holy.  The  places  most  saperstitioasly  rever 
ed  are  the  junctions  of  rivers,  called  Prayagi^ 
the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jwma 
with  the  Ganges  at  Allohabad.  In  the  Bri- 
tish courts  of  justice,  the  water  of  the  Gan- 
ges is  used  for  swearing  Hindoos,  as  the  Ko- 
ran is  for  Mahometans,  and  the  Gospel  for 
Christians.]  Luean.  3«  v.  230. — Strab,  6  — 
Plin.  6,  c.  87.— Curt.  8,  c.  d.^-Meia,  3,  c.  7. 
—Firg.  JEn.  9,  V.  31. 

[GaitgbtIcus  sinut^  now  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gat  into  which  the  Ganges  falls.] 

GiifYMEDX8,a  beautiful  youth  of  Phrygia, 
son  of  Tros,  and  brother  to  lUus  and  Assara< 
cus.  According  to  Lucian,  be  was  son  of 
Dardanus.  He  was  taken  up  to  heaven  by 
Jupiter  as  he  was  hunting,  or  rather  tendiig 
his  father's  flock  on  Mount  Ida,  and  he  became 
the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods  in  the  place  of 
Hebe.  Some  say  that  he  was  carried  away 
by  an  eagle.  He  is  generally  represented  sit- 
ting on  the  back  of  a  flying  eagle  in  the  air 
[The  «tory  of  Ganymede,  as  here  represent- 
ed, is  a  mere  fable.  The  true  narrative  is  a« 
follows.  Tros,  king  of  Troy,  having  made 
several  conquests  over  the  neigbboaring  na- 
tions, sent  his  son  Ganymede,  accompaDicd 
by  some  of  hi»  fneuds,  into  Lydia,  to  offer 
sacrifices  in  a  temple  consecrated  to  Jupiter. 
Tantalus,  not  knowing  the  king  of  TroyU  in- 
tention, took  these  persons  for  spies,  and  hav- 
ing seized  the  young  Ganymede,  imprisoned 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  prison  of 
grief  at  the  insult  offered  him.  Another  ac- 
count makes  Tantalus  to  have  kept  him  at 
his  court  to  officiate  as  cup-bearer,  and  4s 
Tantalus  was  reputed  the  son  of  Japiter,  he 
may  have  taken  the  surname  of  Jupiter  him- 
self. The  eagle  may  denote  the  antimely 
death  of  the  young  prince,  and  the  swiftness 
with  which  the  short  course  of  his  life  had 
passed  away.  Herodian,  however,  says  that 
Ganymede  was  slaiu  by  bis  brother  in  some 
remote  place,  who  afterwards  decreed  divine 
honours  to  him,  giving  out  that  Jupiter  had 
carried  him  away.  Sanurt  Mythology^  vol. 
3,  p.  213.]  Pans,  5,  c.  24 — Homer,  tt,  20,  v. 
S3U—yir£.  JEn.  5,  v.  262.— Oi;i<f.  Mei.  10, 
y.  155.— &rfl/.  4,  od.  4. 

Garamaittes,  [a  people  of  Africa,  south 

of  Fazania,  deriving  their  name  from  the 

city  of  Garama,  now  Garmes.    They  were 

faintly  known  to  the  Romans  under  Augustus, 
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in  whose  time  some  claim  was  mmde  to  a 
triumph  over  them,  on  which  aeconnt  tbey 
are  mentioned  by  Virgil.]    »^n.  6,  v.  791. 

Gargavvs,  now  St.  Angelo^  a  lofty  noim- 
tain  of  Apulia,  which  advances  in  the  fom  of 
a  promontory  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  [The 
promontory  was  called  Gargannm  promonto- 
rium.  Garganus  was  celebrated  bj  the  po- 
ets for  it*  groves  of  oak.]  Firg.  JEn,  11,  r. 
257.^L%tcan.  5,  v.  880. 

GargAphia,  a  valley  near  Plat»a,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  where  ActaoD  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs.  Ovstf.3fe/.3,v.  156. 

GargArvs,  (plur.  a,  ontin,)  [a  towa  of 
Troas,  south-west  of  Antandroe,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  It  was  litnate 
on  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  highest  of  the^iain 
of  Mount  Ida.  In  Ptolemy,  the  name  is  er- 
roneously given  as  Jarganon.  By  a  similar 
error,  we  have  it  written  Gadara  in  Hiaro- 
cles.  The  country  adjacent  lo  Gargara  was 
extremely  productive.]  Firg.  O.  1,t.  HIS. — 
Macrob.  5,  c.  20.— S/ra6.  13.— F/m.  6,  c.  90. 

GARUMffA,  [now  the  Garonne,  a  river  of 
Gani  which  rises  in  the  valley  of  .^rron,  to  the 
south  of  Bertrand  among  the  Pyreneest  and 
falls  into  the  Oceanus  Cantabricat,  or  Bay 
of  Biteay.  The  general  course  of  this  rivar, 
which  extends  to  about  250  milee,  is  north- 
west. After  its  junction  with  the  Doranifu, 
or  Dordogne,  below  Butd^gala  or  Bour- 
deauXf  it  assumes  the  name  of  Gironde.  Ac- 
cording to  Julius  Csesar's  division  of  GaUia, 
the  Garumna  was  the  boundary  of  Aquitania, 
and  separated  that  district  from  GalUa  Celti- 
ca.  This  river  is  navigable  to  Tolon,  or 
ToiUotu^,  and  communicates  with  the  Medi- 
terranean by  means  of  the  canal  of  Louis  14th, 
about  180  miles  long,  made  through  Lmngut' 
doe.]    Mela.  3,  c  2. 

Gaugambla,  a  village  near  Arbela  beyond 
the  Tigris,  where  Alexander  obtained  fain  9d 
victory  over  Darius.  [But  as  Gaugaaela 
was  only  a  village,  and  as  Arbela,  a  conside- 
rable town,  stood  near  it,  (Strabo  and  Arrian, 
however,  say,  at  a  considerable  distance,) 
the  Macedonians  chose  to  dittingoiah  the  bat* 
lie  by  the  name  of  the  latter  place.  Gau- 
gamela  is  said  to  have  signified  in  Persian, 
the  house  of  the  dromedary,  so  called  because 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspcs,  escaped  upon 
his  dromedary  across  the  deserts  of  Soythta, 
when  retreating  from  the  Is^tter  coontry ; 
and  having  placed  the  animal  here,  appointed 
the  revenue  of  certain  villages  for  its  oMin- 
tenanoe.  Plut.  AUx.y-CwrU  4,  c  9— 
Strab.  2  and  16. 

Gavlus,  [a  small  island,  adjacent  to  Me- 
lite,  or  MaUOy  now  called  OeseJ^-— {An- 
other below  the  south  shore  of  Crete,  now 
called  GoMO  of  Candia^  for  distinction  sake 
from  Goi^  of  Malta.] 

Gaitrvs,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  &ibous 
for  its  wines.  Luean.  2,  v.  667. — SiL  12,  v, 
160.— 5to/.  3,  Sylv.  5,  v.  99. 

Gaza,  [one  of  the  five  Philittioe  »lrapies 
or  principalities,  situate  towards  the  eoutbeni 
extremity  of  Canaan,  about  15  iniles  south 
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of  AscaloD,  and  a  small  disUnoe  from  th« 
Mediierraneaii.  Its  port  was  called  G^zse- 
omm  Portos.  As  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Gmxn  appean  in  the  first  book  of  Moses,  ( 10, 
c  180  Mela  mast  of  coarse  be  mistaken,  who 
makes  the  namv  of  Peraian  origin,  and  states 
tbat  Cambjrses  made  this  place  his  chief  ma- 
Spazioe  in  the  expedition  against  Egypt.  It 
was,  howeyer,  an  important  and  strongly  for 
tified  place/ as  bemg  situate  so  near  the  bor- 
ders of  that  country.  Alexander  took  and 
destroyed  it,  after  it  had  made  a  powerful  re- 
aistaoce  for  the  space  of  two  months.  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  sacked  it,  and  it  wes  several 
times  taken  from  the  Sjrrians  by  the  Mara* 
bees.  It  was  afterwards  subjected  to  new 
losses,  so  that  St.  Luke  sUtes  (Acts  8,  260 
that  it  was,  in  his  time,  a  desert  place.  [Era? 
Schnaid,  Beza,  and  Le  Moyne,  however,  fol- 
lowing the  Syriac  version,  refer  the  word 
ff^sfKsc  in  the  original,  not  to  Gaza,  but  to  the 
way  leading  towards  it.  They  are  refuted 
by  Relaod.  Strabo  notices ''  Gaza,  the  de- 
sert,-*'  which  agrees  with  the  Acts.  The 
place  was  called  Constantia  afterwards.  It 
is  now  termed  by  the  Arabs  Raua,  with  a 
strong  guttural  expression.  The  ancient 
name  in  Hebrew  signifies  string,] 

GsDBOfiiA,  a  barren  province  of  Persia, 
[sonth  and  south-east  of  Carmania,  and  lyin«: 
along  the  Mare  Erythrseum.  It  is  now  call  d 
JUtkran,  In  pamg  through  this  country, 
the  army  of  Alexander  underwent  very  great 
hardships,  from  want  of  water  and  provisions, 
and  from  columns  of  moving  sand,  which  had 
preTioosly  destroyed  the  forces  of  Semiramis 
and  Cyras.  Its  principal  city  was  Pura,  now 
Fohrea.]    Slrab.  2, 

G£i.a,a  town  on  the  southern  parts  of  Si 
cily,  about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  which  received  its  name  from  a 
sBall  river  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  O^tas 
It  was  built  by  a  Rhodian  and  Cretan  colony, 
713  years  before  the  Christian  era.  After  it 
had  continued  in  existence  404  years,  Phiati- 
as,  tyrant  of  Agrigentam,  carried  the  inha- 
bitants to  PfUntias,  a  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  he  had  founded,  and  he  eroployeO 
the  stones  of  Gela  to  beautify  his  own  city. 
Phiotias  was  alse  called  Gela.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  OalenseSy  Geloi,  and  Gelani, 
Firg,  JEn.  3,  v.  702.— Paul.  8,  c.  46. 

QmhisLL  CoRNKLiA  LSx,  (U  Ctvitatt^  by  L. 
Gdlius  and  Cn.  Cornel.  Lentulus,  A.  U.  C. 
631.  It  enacted  that  all  those  who  bad  been 
presented  with  the  privilege  of  citizens  of 
Rome  by  Pompey,  should  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  liberty. 

AvLvs  Gellivb,  a  Roman  grammarian 
in  the  age  of  M.  Antonius,  about  180  A.  D. 
He  publuhed  a  work  which  he  called  J^§ctes 
Allieet^  because  he  composed  it  at  Athens 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter,  it  is  a 
collection  of  incongruous  matter,  which  con- 
tains many  fragments  from  tbe  ancient  wri- 
ten,  and  often  serves  to  explain  antique  mo- 
numents. 1 1  was  originally  composed  for  the 
improvement  of  his  children,  and  abounds 
wU  h  many  grammatical  remarks.    The  best 


editions  of  A.  Gellius  are,  tbat  of  Gronovi- 
av,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1706,  and  that  of  Conrad,  2 
vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1762. 

Gklo  and  Gkloit,  a  son  of  Dinomenes, 
wh«  made  himself  absolute  at  Syracuse,  491 
years  t>efi>re  the  Cbristivn  era.  He  conquer- 
ed the  Carthaginian?  at  Himera,  and  made 
his  oppression  popular  by  his  great  equity 
and  moderation  He  reigned  seven  years, 
and  his  death  was  universally  lamented  at 
Syracuse.  He  was  called  the  father  of  his 
people,  and  the  patron  of  liberty,  and  honour- 
ed as  a  demi'god.  His  brother  Hiero  suc- 
ceeded him.  Pom*  8,  c  42 — Herodot,  7,  c. 
153,  &c.  — />to</.  U. 

GiLOsms  and  GEi.dni,a  people  of  Scythia, 
inured  frcm  their  youth  to  labour  and  fa- 
tigue. They  painted  themselves  to  appear 
more  terri|>le  in  battle  They  were  descend- 
ed from  Gelonus,800  of  Hercules,  f^irg.  G, 
2,  V.  15.  wE».8,v.  726.— Jlftf/o,  1,  c  1.— 
Claudian  in  Ruf  1,  v.  315. 

GvMiNi,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  repre- 
sents Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  sons  of 


GsMoiriiE,  a  place  at  Rome  where  the 
carcasses  of  criminals  were  thrown.  Suet. 
Tib.  S3  and  61.— Tact/.  Hut.  3,c.  74 

GxnIbum.  [a  town  of  the  Aureliaoi,  on 
the  Ligeris  or  Loire^  which  ran  through  it. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Aureliani,  from  the 
name  of  the  people,  and  is  now  Orliam,] 
CcRs.  B.  C.  7,  0.  3.— Ltieon.  1,  v.  440 

Gbn AUni,  a  people  of  Vindelioia.  [vid. 
Brenni.  *    Uorat.  4,  od.  14,  v.  10. 

GEJf  BVA,  a  city  of  the  AUobroges,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  or 
Lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Rhodanus  or  IVume.  The  modern  name  of 
Geneva  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  ] 

GsHius.  a  spirit  or  dsmon,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  presided  over  the  birth 
and  life  of  every  man.    vid.  Daemon. 

G£ic8£rig,  a  famous  Vapdal  prince,  who 
passe<i  from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took 
Carthage.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  military  expeditions,  invaded  Italy, 
and  sacked  Rome  in  July  455. 

Gentius,  a  king  of  lllyrioum,  who  impri- 
soned the  Roman  ambassors  at  the  request 
uf  Perseus  kmg  of  Macedonia.  This  ofience 
was  highly  resented  by  the  Romans,  and 
Geotius  was  conquered  by  Aoicius  and  led 
n  triumph  with  his  family,  B.  C.  169.  Liv, 
43,0.  19,  &c. 

GenCa,  now  Genoa,  a  celebrated  town  of 
Liguria.  [In  the  second  punio  war.  Genua, 
then  a  celebrated  emporium,  took  part  with 
the  Romans,  and  was,  in  consequence,  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  Mago  the  Carthaginian. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,and 
continued,  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  under  their 
dominion,  unt^l  the  fall  of  their  empire.] 
Liv,  2h  c.  32, 1.  23,  c.  46, 1. 30,  c.  1. 

Gkwusus,  now  6'fmno,  a  river  of  Macedo- 
nia, falling  into  the  Adriatic  above  Apollonia. 
Lvtcan,  5,  v.  462. 

Gewutia  lkx,  de  magistratibitt,  by  T. 
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Geotiuathc  tribune,  A.  U,  C  41 1.  It  ordain- 
ed that  00  person  should  exercise  the  samp 
magistracy  within  ten  years,  or  be  investeti 
with  two  offices  in  one  year. 

Oborgica,  a  poem  of  Virgil  in  four  books. 
The  first  treats  of  ploogbing  the  ground 
the  second  of  sowing  it ;  the  third  speaks  <>( 
the  management  of  cattl^i  &o.  and  in  the 
ibnrth,  the  poet  gives  an  accoont  of  bees,  and 
of  the  manner  of  keepiog  them  among  th«» 
Romans.  The  word  is  deriTed  from  ym  ttt' 
ni,and  i#>oy  epta,  because  it  particularly 
treats  of  husbandry.  The  work  is  dedicated 
to  Mascenas,  the  great  patron  of  poetry  in 
the  af  e  of  Virgil.  The  author  was  seven 
years  u  writing  and  polishing  it,  and  in  that 
composition  he  showed  how  much  he  excell- 
ed all  other  writers.  He  imitated  Hesiod, 
who  wrote  a  poem  nearly  on  the  same  snb- 
ject,  called  Ojpera  k  Dies* 
.«sGvaGOviA,  [a  strong  town  and  Ibrlreis  of 
Gaul,  belonging;  to  the  Arvemi.  It  was  situ- 
ate on  a  very  high  mountain,  ind  of  difficult 
access  on  all  sides.    It  is  now  Oergoie.] 

GsRBtAiriA,  an  extensive  country  of  Eu- 
rope, at  the  east  of  Gaul.  [The  name  of  the 
inlmbitants  is  derived  from  t9er,war,  and  man, 
a  man,  denoting  warlike  or  brave  men.  The 
Roman  d|phabet,  like  the  French,  aflbrding 
no  w%  this  letter  was  oonverted  into  a  soft  g ; 
and  hence,  with  a  Latin  termination,  we  have 
the  name  Germaai,  and  that  of  their  country 
Germania.  The  Tungri  first  assumed  this 
name  on  crossing  the  Rhine.  It  was  after- 
wards applied  by  the  Gauls  to  the  other 
Germanic  tribes,  as  they  suoeessively  ap- 
peared, until  at  last  it  became  an  appellation 
for  the  vhole  of  the  natives  of  Germany. 
Their  true  name  was  Teutones.]  Its  in- 
habitants were  warlike,  fierce,  and  unci 
vilized,  and  alwajrs  proved  a  watchful  ene- 
my against  the  Romans.  •  Cassar  first  en 
tered  their  country,  but  he  rather  checked 
their  fuiy  than  conquered  them.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  imperial  suc- 
cessors, or  their  generals,  who  sometimes  eo- 
tered  the  country  to  chastise  the  insolence  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  ancient  Germans  were 
very  superstitious,  and  in  many  instances, 
their  religion  was  the  same  as  tlLt  of  tbeir 
neighbours  the  Gauls,  whence^kMne  have 
conolnded  that  these  two  nations  were  of  the 
same  origin.  They  paid  uncommon  respect 
to  their  women,  who,  as  they  believed,  were 
endowed  with  something  more  than  human. 
They  built  no  temples  to  their  gods,  and  paid 
great  attention  to  the  heroes  and  warriors 
whieh  their  country  had  produced.  Their 
rude  institutions  gradually  gave  rise  to  the 
laws  and  manners  which  still  prevail  in  the 
ceantries  of  Europe,  which  their  arms  in- 
vaded or  conquered.  Tacitus,  in  whose  age 
even  letters  were  unknown  among  them,  ob 
aerved  their  customs  with  nicety,  and  has  de 
lineated  them  with  the  genius  of  an  historian 
and  the  reflection  of  a  philosopher.  Tacit,  de 
Mtrib.  Germ.— Mela,  1,  c  3, 1.  3,  c  3.— Oct. 
BelLO.'^Strab.4. 

CtkrmahIcits  Casar,   a  son  of  Dnuas 
dl2 


and  Antonia,  the  nieee  of  Augustm.  He  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle  Tiberiut ,  and  rained  to 
the  most  important  offices  of  the  state.  When 
his  grandfather  Augustus  died,  he  wai  em- 
ployed in  a  war  in  Germany,  and  the  afieetian 
i  the  soldiers  unanimously  saluted  bin  em- 
,>eror.  He  refused  the  unseasonable  booovr, 
mid  appeased  the  tumult  which  his  indifibr- 
ence  oocasioned  He  oontiiroed  his  wars  in 
Germany,  and  defeated  the  celebrated  Ar- 
minius,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  triaospk  at 
his  return  to  Rome.  Tiberius  declared  faim 
emperor  of  the  east,  and  sent  him  to  appease 
the  seditions  of  the  Armenians.  But  the  soe- 
cess  of  Germanious  in  the  east  was  tooo  look- 
ed upon  with  an  envious  eye  by  Tiberina,  and 
his  death  was  meditated.  He  waa  eecretly 
poisoned  at  Daphne  near  Antioeh,  by  Piao, 
A.  D.  19,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  ag«.  TV 
news  of  bis  death  was  received  withUie  graat- 
est  grief  and  the  moat  bitter  iamentatieai; 
and  Tiberius  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who 
rejoioed  in  the  fall  of  Germanious.  He  had 
married  Ag^ippina,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
children,  one  of  whom,  Cali|:ula,  diagraeed 
the  name  of  his  iUustrious  father.  Oermani- 
ons  has  been  commended,  not  only  for  kis  mi- 
litary accomfdishments,  but  also  for  his  learn- 
ing, humanity,  and  extensive  bcnevoleiioe.  In 
the  midst  of  war  he  devoted  some  moBMots 
to  study,  and  he  favoured  the  world  with  two 
Greek  comedies,  some  epigrams,  and  a  trnos- 
latioD  of  Arattts  in  Latin  verse.  i9lce/»n.— — 
Phis  name  was  common  in  the  age  of  the 
emperors,  not  only  to  those  who  had  obtained 
victories  over  the  Germans,  but  even  to  tboee 
who  had  entered  the  borders  of  th«r  oonotry 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  Domitian  apptied 
the  name  of  Germnmaif,  which  he  himself 
had  vainly  anumed,  to  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, in  honou  r  of  himself.  Suet  m  Dom.  13. 
—Martial.  9,  ep.  2,  v.  4. 

GxRMAim,  a  people  of  Persia.  [These 
Germanii  are,  according  to  Larcher,  the  mme 
as  the  Germanii.  ^^  Some  authors  affi^,*add9 
the  French  cntic,  **that  the  ancient  Germans 
were  descended  from  these  people.  Chivier 
has  with  much  politeness  explained  their 
mistake.  But,  observes  Wemling,  there 
are  some  individuals  of  such  wayward  tem- 
pers, who  since  the  discovery  of  com  still  pre- 
fer feeding  on  acorns."]     Herodot  1,  o.  IfiS. 

[Gbrra,  a  city  of  Arabia  Deserta,  on  the 
Sinus  Persicus.  It  was  enriched  by  com- 
merce, and  the  principal  articles  of  trade 
were  the  perfumes  brought  fWun  the  Sabsi, 
sent  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapiacus,  and 
across  the  desert  to  Petra.  This  city,  for  the 
construction  of  whose  houses  and  rampartf, 
stones  of  salt  were  used,  appears  to  be  rt- 
presented  by  that  now  named  El-Kmtif.] 

Gkrrrjb,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whose 
coimtry  the  Borysthenes  rises.  The  kings  of 
Scythia  were  generally  buried  in  their  tecri- 
tories.    Id,  4,  c.  71. 

GsRRHvg,  a  river  of  Scythia.  [D'Anvait 
makes  it  the  same  with  the  MotatBtujawoiiA 
fif.l,c.5fi. 

GiRONTHR^i^^^^ygqcpia,  where  s 
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yearly  festival,  called  GeronihrmOt  was  oh- 
terveU  in  hoooar  of  Mars.  The  g^od  had 
Jbere  a  temple  with  a  ^roire,  into  which  no 
woaaan  was  pormitted  to  eoter  daria^tbe 
tioae  of  the  aolemnity.     Paut,  Laeon. 

Gkuyos  and  Gertombs,  a  celebrated 
monster,  bora  from  the  union  of  Chryiaor 
with  Callirhoe,  and  represented  by  the  poets 
a.9  hmviag  three  bodies  and  three  heads.  He 
Lived  Id  the  island  of  Erythia,  near  Gades, 
where  be  kept  numerous  flocks,  which  were 
guarded  by  a  two-hea'led  dog;,  called  Orthoa, 
acul  by  Harythioo.  [The  meaning;  of  the, fa- 
hlB  appears  to  be  this :  Geryon  was  a  prince 
who  reigoed  over  three  places,  Xartessus, 
GaJes,  and  Erythia.  Or  else  there  were 
three  princes  in  close  alliance,  who  were  con- 
sidercid  as  one  person,  so  closely  were  they 
united.  Aecordin*  to  Bochart,  Geryon  did 
not  rei^  in  Spain,  but  in  Epiros,  and  there 
it  wras  that  Hercules  defeated  him.  For,  ob- 
serves this  learned  writer,  betides  that  Her< 
cales  never  was  in  Spain*  it  was  not  so  much 
as  known  in  his  time.]  Hercoles,  by  order 
of  £aryttheos,  went  to  Erythia,  and  destroy- 
ed Qerjoa,  Orthos,  and  Eurythion,  and  car- 
ried a  way  all  his  flocks  and  herds  to  Tiryn 
thus.  Heiiod,  Theog.  187 — Fii^.  ^n.  7, 
V.  661,  J.  8,  V.  203.— /toi.  1,  v.  277.— J;»o/. 
ZodL  ^.—^Lueret.  5,  v.  2S. 

QKS80RIAC17M,  [a  town  of  the  Morini,  in 
Gaul;  it  was  afterwards  named Bononia,  and 
is  now  Boulogne.] 

GxTAy  Septimoi,  a  son  of  the  emperor 
Se  vems,  brother  to  Caracalla.    In  the  eighth 
year  of  bis  ace  be  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion at  the  nte  of  some  of  the  partisans  of 
Niger  and  AlbioBS,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
be  executed;  and  his  father,  struck  with  his 
humanity,  retracted  his  sentence.    After  his 
£sther*s  death  he  reigned  at  Rome  conjointly 
with  his  brother ;  but  Caracalla,  who  envied 
his  Tirtoes,  and  was  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
ordered  him  to  be  poisoned ;  and  when  this 
could  not  be  effected,  he  mnrdered  him  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother  Jolia,  who,  in  the  attempt 
of  defending  the  hU\  blows  from  his  body, 
reoatred  a  wound  in  her  arm  from  the  hand 
of  her  son,  the  28th  of  March,  A.  D.  212. 
Geta  bad  not  reached  the  23d  year  of  his 
sgt,  and  the  Romans  had  reason  to  lament 
the  death  of  so  virtaoos  a  prince,  while  they 
jroaoed  under  the  cruelties  and  oppression  of 
CaracalU. 

GxTJB,  (Geta,  ling.)  [a  tribe  of  Scythians, 
who,  according  to  Strabo,  inhabited  the^urid 
and  uncultivated  plams  lying  between  the 
nooths  of  the  Ister  and  that  of  the  Tyras, 
in  which  the  army  of  Darius  had  nearly  pe- 
ridied.  They  were  first  reduced  under 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
To  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  barbarians, 
they  added  a  contempt  for  life,  which  was 
(Wved  from  a  paMiasion  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  This  doctrine  was  taught  them 
by  Zamolzis,  their  early  legislator.  They 
tre  represented  as  the  most  daring  and  fero- 
oious  of  mankind  by  all  the  oUnio  writers. 
Arrian  ealb  them  Daciani ;  thb  wne,  how- 


ever, more  properly  belongs  to  those  of  them 
who  dwelt  in  the  interior,  for  their  territory 
extended  inwards  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  Get«  we  undoubtedly  the  same  people 
with  those  who  were  called  Oolhi^  and  whose 
mignitions  were  so  extensive.]  (hid,  d» 
Pont.  Trut.  5,  el.  7,  v.  111.— 5/rad.  7,  Siat, 
^.—Sylv.  2*  V.  61, 1.  3,  f.  1.  V.  17— l4«^t»,?, 
V.  54, 1.  3,  V.  95. 

GiGANTXS,  the  sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who,  according  to  Hesiod,  sprang  from  the 
blood  of  the  wound  which  CodIus  received 
from  his  son  Saturn;  whilst  Hygmus  calls 
them  sons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  [vitf.  the 
end  of  this  article.]  They  are  represented 
as  men  of  uncommon  stature,  with  strength 
proportioned  to  their  gigantic  size.  Some  of 
them,  as  Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyges,  had  50 
heads  and  100  arms,  and  serpents  instead  of 
legi.  They  were  of  a  terrible  aspect,  their 
,  hair  hung  loose  about  their  shoulders,  and 
their  beard  was  sufiered  to  grow  untouched. 
Pallene  and  its  neighbourhood  was  the  place 
of  their  residence.  The  defeat  of  the  Titans, 
with  whom  they  are  often  ignorantly  con-*  ^ 
founded,  and  to  whom  they  were  nearly  re-« 
iMted,  incensed  them  against  Jupiter, and  they 
all  conepired  to  dethrone  him.  The  gpd  was 
alarmed,  and  called  all  the  deities  to  assist 
him  against  a  powerful  enemy,  who  made 
use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and  burning  woods  fov 
their  weapons,  and  who  had  already  heaped 
mount  Ossa  upon  Pelioa  to  eealo  with  more 
facility  the  walls  of  heaven.  At  the  sight  of 
such  dreadful  adversaries,  the  gods  fled  with 
the  greatest  consternation  into  i^Syp^  where 
they  assumed  the  shape  of  different  ani- 
mals, to  screen  themselves  from  their  pursu* 
ers.  J  opiter,  however,  remembered  that  they 
were  not  invincible,  provided  be  oalled  a 
mortal  to  his  asfistaaoe ;  and  by  the  advice 
of  Pallas,  he  armed  his  son  Hercules  in  his 
cause.  With  the  aid  of  this  celebrated  hero, 
the  giants  were  soon  put  to  0igbt  and  defeat-* 
ed.  Some  were  crushed  to  pieces  undei: 
mountains,  or  buried  in  the  sea ;  and  o^rs 
were  flayed  alive,  or  beaten  to  deiith  with 
dubs,  {vid,  Enoeladus,  Alo'ides,  Poi^yrion, 
Tyi^on,  Otus,  Titanes,  &c.)  The  existence 
of  giants  has  been  supported  by  all  the  wri<i 
ters  of  antiquity,  and  received  as  an  undeni- 
able truth.  Homer  teUs  us  that  Tityns, 
when  extended  on  the  ground,  covered  nine 
acres ;  and  that  Polyphemus  ate  two  of  the 
companians  of  Ulysses  at  once,  and  walked 
along  the  shores  of  Sicily  leaning  on  a  staff 
which  might  have  served  for  the  mast  of  a 
ship.  The  Grecian  heroes,  during  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  Tornus  in  Italy,  attacked  their 
enemies  by  throwing  stones,  which  four  men 
of  the  succeeding  ages  would  be  unable  to 
move.  Plutarch  also  mentions,  in  support  of 
the  gigantic  stature,  that  Sertorius  opened 
the  grave  of  ^tssus  in  Africa,  and  found  a 
skeleton  which  measured  six  cubits  in  length. 
[The  Giants  appear  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  energies  of  nature  personifi^, 
and  tbi  oonflici  between  them  and  the  gods, 
mtut  allycle  tb  tome  tremendous  ciinvul^|g^ 
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of  Datura  in  very  early  timef.  vid.  Leotonia. 
Ai  regards  the  geaeral  question  respectiug 
tho  possible  existenee  in  former  days  of  a 
mantic  race,  it  need  only  be  observed,  that 
u  their  structure  be  supposed  to  have  been 
tiBiilar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  oar  species,  they 
matt  hare  been  mere  creatures  of  poetic  im 
agination :  they  could  not  have  existed.  It 
is  found  that  the  bones  of  the  human  body 
are  inyariably  hollow,  and  consequently  well 
calculated  to  resist  external  violence.  Had 
they  been  solid,  they  would  hare  proved  too 
heavy  a  burthen  for  man  to  bear.  But  this 
hoUowness,  while  it  is  admirably  well  fitted 
for  the  purpose  which  has  just  been  mention 
ed,  and  likewise  subserves  many  other  im- 
portant ends  in  the  animal  economy,  is  not  by 
any  means  well  adapted  for  supporting  a  hea< 
yy  superincumbent  weight;  on  the  contrary, 
it  renders  the  bone  weaker  in  this  respect, 
than  if  the  latter  had  been  solid.  The  in 
Isrence  from  all  this  is  yery  plain.  Man  ne- 
rer  was  intended  by  his  maker  for  a  gigantic 
being,  sinoe  his  limbs  could  not  in  that  event 
have  supported  him,  and  if  giants  ever  did 
exist,  they  must  necessarily  have  been  crush- 
ed by  their  own  weight.  Or,  had  their  bones 
been  made  solid,  the  weight  of  their  limbs 
would  have  been  so  enormous,  that  these 
lofty  beings  must  hava  remained  as  imrao- 
reable  as  statues.  That  many  of  our  species 
have  attained  a  very  large  sine  is  indisputa- 
ble, but  the  world  has  never  seen  giants.  A 
simple  mode  of  life,  abundance  of  nutritious 
food,  and  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  eive  to  all 
oi|;anic  beings  large  and  graceful  fbrms. 
The  term  Giant,  as  osed  in  Scripture,  origi. 
nates  in  an  error  of  translation.  In  our  ver- 
sion of  holy  writ  six  diilerent  Hebrew  words 
are  rendered  by  the  same  term  gt«ii|f,  where- 
as they  merely  mean  in  general,  persons  of 
great  courage,  wickedness,  ftc,  and  not  men 
of  enormous  stature,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
Thus,  toe,  when  Nimrod  is  styled  in  the 
Greek  rersion  a  giant  before  the  Lord^  no 
thing  more  is  meant  than  that  he  was  a  man 
of  extensive  power.]  ApoUod,  1,  o.  6.-* 
Pout.  8,  c.  t,  frc^Ovuf.  Met.  1,  y.  161.— 

Fhii.  t»  5fr/or.— J^in.  fab.  «8,  kc flb- 

siuf.  Od.  7  and  lO^rirg,  G.  1,  v.  28D.  JEn, 
6,  T.  680. 

GIin>B8,  [vnf.  Gyndes.] 

[GiR,  la  river  of  Africa,  which  Ptolemy 
deimeatei  as  oqual  m  length  to  the  Niger, 
the  eonree  of  each  being  probably  about  1000 
British  miiM,  It  ran  from  east  to  west,  un- 
til lost  in  the  same  lake,  marsh,  or  desert  as 
the  Niger.  The  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi 
atem  to  indicate  the  Ohir,  when  he  speaks 
0f  tfie  Nile  of  the  negroes  as  runnins:  to  the 
wast,  and  being  lost  in  an  inland  sea,  m  which 
was  the  ishknd  UHl.  Some  have  supposed 
the  GIr  of  Ptolemy  to  be  the  river  of  Bor- 
nmh  •It  'PWaf.OoseA  which.  Joining  another 
ciNiiiderable  river  flowinr  from  Kuku,  dis- 
«b«tgos  itself  into  the  Nubia  Pains,  or  Kan- 
m,  and  it  b  so  delineated  in  Renners  map ; 
lot  others,  SMtthigly  with  better  reason,  ap- 
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prehend  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy  to  be  the 
Knila  of  Browne,  in  his  history  of  Afni 

Gisco,  son  of  Himiko  the  C^rthagiuaB 
general,  was  banished  from  his  coantrj  by  Use 
influenoe  of  his  oaemies.  He  was  aftcrwarda 
recalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Cartliag:i- 
nians  to  punish,  in  what  manner  he  pleased, 
those  who  had  occasioned  his  banish ■  si. 
He  was  satisfied  to  see  them  proftrafte  o«  the 
ground,  and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck, 
showing  that  independeooe  and  feigiven«ss 
are  two  of  the  most  brilliant  yirtuaa  of  a 
great  mind.  He  was  made  a  general  soon 
aAer  in  Sicily,  against  the  Corinthians,  aboat 
309  years  befbre  the  Christian  era ;  end  by 
his  success  and  intrepidity,  he  oblige  I  the 
enemies  of  his  country  to  sue  for  peaev. 

GLADiATdRli  LODi,  combats  erigioaBy 
exhibited  on  the  grave  of  deceased  persons  at 
Rome.  They  were  first  introdoced  at  Roane 
by  the  Bruti,  upon  the  death  of  thoir  father, 
A.  U.  C.  48a  It  was  supposed  that  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  were  rendered  propstiens 
by  human  blood;  therefore  at  fttnerala,  it 
was  usual  to  murder  slaves  in  cool  blood.  In 
succeeding  ages,  it  was  reckoned  lesscmelto 
oblige  them  to  kill  one  another  like  m«, 
than  to  slanghter  them  like  brnlee,  thereJese 
the  barbarity  was  covered  by  the  spaoieos 
show  of  pleasure  and  volontary^  oonsbat. 
Originally  captives,  crimioals,  or diee bedient 
slay  OS,  were  trained  up  for  com  bet ;  hot  whea 
the  diversion  became  more  fret^neat,  nod  wae 
exhibited  on  the  smallest  oceasMA, to  prendre 
esteem  and  popularity,  many  ef  the  Renann 
citiaens  enlisted  themselyes  among  the  gladi- 
ators, and  Nero  at  one  show  eahifaited  no  leas 
than  400  senators  and  600  knights.  Tho  peo- 
ple were  treated  with  theee  combats  not  only 
by  the  great  and  opulent^but  the  yery  priests 
had  their  Ludi  pmUifiaOei  and  Lvdi  mttr- 
dottdef.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  me 
more  than  three  pair  of  gladiatera  exhibited 
by  the  Bruti.  Thehr  nombers,  heweyer,  in- 
creased with  the  luxury  and  power  ef  the 
city ;  and  the  gladiators  became  so  formida- 
ble, that  Spartacus,  one  of  their  body,  had 
courage  to  take  up  armsf  and  the  mceese  to 
defeat  the  Roman  armiet,  only  with  a  train 
of  his  fellow-sufierers.  The  more  pradottt  of 
the  Romans  were  sensible  of  the  dangers 
Which  threatened  the  state,  by  keeping  such 
a  number  of  desperate  men  in  arms,  nod 
therefore,  many  salutary  laws  were  prc^es- 
ed  to  Hmit  their  number  as  weU  as  to  settle 
the  dme  in  which  the  show  oeuld  be  exhi- 
bited with  safety  and  eonvenienoe.  Under 
the  emperors,  not  only  senators  and  knights, 
but  eyen  women  eng^ed  among  the  gladia- 
tors, and  seemed  to  forget  the  inferiority  of 
their  sex.  When  there  were  to  be  any  shews, 
hand-bilb  were  cirealated  to  giye  notiee  to 
the  people,  and  to  mentioB  the  place,  num- 
l>er,  time,  and  every  circumstance  reqaiste 
to  be  known.  When  they  were  first  brought 
upon  theorefui,  they  walked  round  the  pUee 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  alter  that 
they  werem§^||i$^fi|^$q9t^^ira  with  great 
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o«t7.       Tlie7  first    btd  a    tkimiifa  with 

oo4«n   fil«8,  callod  rud€$  or  tuma  luioria. 

Tier    this  tfa*  eCecUre  wapom,  inch  at 

vords,  d^gg%rit  iio,  called  arma  durtt^ria^ 

'ere  siT«tt  them,  and  the  ngoal  for  the  ea 

ig^eoaent  wai  firao  by  the  toond  of  a  tram- 

et.    As  they  had  all  previously  sworn  to  fifht 

li  death,  or  svfier  dkath  in  the  most  azoru 

Atm^  tormeoti,  the  fight  was  bloody  and 

7stmate,  and  when  one  signified  bit  submis- 

OQ  by  sarrenderif^  his  arms,  the  victor  wa» 

9i  permitted  to  grant  him  his  life  witboat  the 

»Te  aad  approbation  of  the  mo  Ititnde.  Thit 

raa  done  by  clenching  the  fiogers  of  both 

Mands  between  each  other,  and  holding  the 

■lumba  npright  close  togetbdr,  or  by  bending 

>ack  their  thumbs.    The  first  of  these  was 

called  fUitem  prtmere^  and  signified  the  wish 

■f  the  people  to  spare  the  life  of  the  conquer^ 

sd.    The  other  sign,  called  poUifem  veriere^ 

signified  their  disapprobation,  and  ordered  the 

^-ictor  to  pQt  his  antagonist  to  death.    The 

victor  was  generally  rewarded  with  a  palm, 

and  other  expressive  marks  of  the  people*! 

fav<Q«r.     Be  was  most  commonly  presented 

^ith  a  pUtus  and  rudis.     When  one  of  the 

combatants  rerefved  a  remarkable    wound, 

the  paopie  ezcUimed  habet,  and  azpressed 

their  ceneem  by  shouts.    The  combats  of 

gladiators  were  sometimes  dillbrent,  either 

in  waapens  or  dram,  whence  they  were  gene 

rally  dktmgnished  into  the  Ibllowing  orders 

The  ienOBTu  ware  armed  with  a  sword  and 

bvokler,  la  keep  eff  the  net  of  their  antago- 

niite,  the  reliarii    These  last  endeavoured 

to  throw  thetr  net  over  the  head  of  their 

aAtagooist,  and  in  that  manner  entangle  him, 

and  prevent  bim  from  striking.    If  this  did 

not  succeed,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight. 

Their  dress  was  a  short  coat,  with  a  hat  tied 

midar  the  chin  with  a  broad  ribbon.     They 

wore  a  trident  in  their  left  hand.   The  thrtteeM^ 

origiaaUy  ThraeiaBs,  were  armed  with  a  fiinl 

chien,  and  small  ronnd  shield.     The  mffr- 

miKenes,  called  also  gtUU^  firom  their  Gallic 

dress,  were  much  the  same  as  the  ieeutoret. 

They  were,  like  them,  armed  with  a  sword, 

and,  on  the  top  of  their  head-peace,  they 

wore  (he  figare  of  a  fish  embossed,  called 

f««{^ce^,  whence  their  name.  Tht  hophma 

cAt,  were  completely  armed  from  bead  to  foot, 

»i  their  name  implies.    The  sammlet^  arm 

ed  after  the  manner  of  Samnites,  wore  a 

hrge  shield,  broad  at  the  top,  and  growing 

mere  narrow  at  the  tMltoro,  more  conveniently 

to  defend  the  opper  parts  of  the  body.     The 

emedarii,  generally  &ngbt  from  the  esMtftcm. 

or  chariot  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Bri- 

torn.    The  andabta^  «t«C«T^i«  fought  on 

hofiebaek,  with  a  helmet  that  covered  and 

4«feBded  their  faoes  aikl  eyes.    Hence  anda- 

bidamm  m^re  ptigrutre^  n  to  fight  blindfolded. 

Tbs   McruCutni.  engaged  in  the  afternoou. 

ThtptkdaHtii  were  men  of  great  skill  and 

sipoienee,  and  saeh  as  were  generally  pre- 

daoed  by  the  emperors.    The  fiteales  were 

aaiatained  out  <»rthe  emperor's  treasury,^- 

nt.  The  dimadimn  kfojtiX  with  two  swords 

in  their  bands,  wh«noe  their  name.    After 


these  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  continoed  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace,  they 
were  abolished  by  Constantino  the  Great« 
near  dOO  years  after  their  first  institution. 
They  were,  however,  revived  under  the  reign 
of  Coostantins  and  his  two  successors,  but 
Houorius  for  ever  put  an  end  to  these  cruel 
barbarities. 

Glaphyhx  and  Glaphitra,  a  daoghterof 
Archelaus  the  high-priest  of  Bellona  in  Cap- 
padocia,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  in- 
trigues. She  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Cap- 
i^doc-.ia  for  her  two  sons  from  M.  Antony, 
whom  she  corrupted  by  defiling  the  bed  of  her 
husband.  This  amour  of  Antony  with  Gla- 
phyra  highly  ^pleased  his  wife  Fulvia,  who 
wished  Augustus  to  avenge  his  infidelity,  by 
reoeiving  from  her  the  same  favours  which 
Glaphyra  received  from  Antony.— —Her 
grand-daughter  bore  the  same  name.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  married  Alexander,  a  son  of  Herod, 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  she  married  her  brother-in-law 
Archelaus. 

GLAvcdpis,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from 
the  blueness  of  her  eyes.  [The  term  conveys 
at  the  same  time  the  idea  cf  brightness,  and  i» 
said  to  refer  more  properly  to  a  light-blue 
eye,  with  a  bright  and  pieroing  expresiioii» 
like  what  the  Germans  style  a  Unish-grey. 
Damm  supposes  this  title  applied  to  Miuervm, 
from  her  seeing,  like  the  owl,  (to  which  bird 
a  similar-coloured  eye  is  f^ven,)  t«  99  rarrsi 
erre,  the  things  that  are  hid  in  darkness ;  that 
IS,  discovering  by  her  wisdom  what  is  conceal- 
ed from  the  duller  optics  of  man.  Betides  the 
owl,  and  Minerva,  this  epithet  is  applied  alio 
10  serpents  and  lions.]     Homer. — Metiod, 

GL4VC08,  a  son  of  Hip|)olochus,  the  son  of 
Bellerophon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to  exchange 
his  golden  suit  of  armour  with  Diomedes  for 
an  kon  one,  whence  came  the  proverb  of 
Qiauci  et  DiomedU  permutaiiOf  to  express  a 
foolish  exchange.  He  behaved  with  much 
courage,  and  was  killed  by  AJax.  Ftrg,  .£n. 
6,  V.  4fU.-^AfnWia/.  9,  ep.  96.— fTow.  i?.  6. 

—A  fbherman  of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia,  son 
of  Neptune  and  Nais,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Polybius  the  son  of  Mercury.  As  he  was  fish- 
ing he  observed  that  all  the  fishes  whioh  he 
laid  on  the  grass  received  fresh  vigour  as  they 
touched  the  ground,  and  immediately  escaped 
from  him  by  leaping  into  the  sea.  He  attri- 
buted the  cause  of  it  to  the  grass,  and  by  tast- 
ing it,  he  found  himself  suddenly  moved  with 
a  desire  of  living  in  the  sea.  Upon  this  he 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  was  mado  a  sea- 
deity  by  Ocean  us  and  Tethys,  at  the  request 
of  the  gods.  After  this  transformation  he  be- 
eame  enamoured  of  the  Nereid  Scylla,  whose 
ingratitude  was  severely  punished  by  Circe. 
[vid.  Soy^a.j  He  is  represented  like  the 
other  sta-deities  with  along  beard,  dishevel- 
led hair,  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  with  the 
tail  of  a  fish.  He  received  the  gift  of  propbe- 
cy  from  ApoUo,  and,  according  to  ieme  ac- 
oouBts,  he  was  tha  interprattr  of  Nwens.  He        A 
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insisted  the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition, 
and  foretold  them,  that  Hercules  and  the  two 
sons  of  Leda,  would  one  day  receive  immor- 
tal honours.  The  fable  of  his  metamorphosis 
has  been  explained  by  some  authors,  who  ob- 
serve that  he  was  an  excellent  diver,  who  was 
d^ivoared  by  fishes  as  he  was  swimming  in  the 
sea.  Ovid.  Met.  13.  v.  905,  &c.— .^gtn. 
fab.  19&.— ^</i««.7.— v«;»o«e(f.l — Diod.  4 

taritlot.  de  R^.  DeL—Paus.  9,  c.  22. A 

son  of  8isyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  by  Merope 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  born  at  Potnia,a  village 
of  Boeotie.     He  prevented   bis  mares  from 
having  any  Commerce  with  the  stallions,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  would  become  swift- 
er in  running ;  upon  which  Venus  inspired  the 
mares  with  such  fury,  that  they  tore  his  body 
to  pieces  as  he  returned  from  the  games 
which  Adrastus  had  celebrated  in  honour  of 
kis  father.  He  was  buried  at  Potnia.  Hygtn. 
iab.  25&.—Fm.  Q.  3^  y.361."^pollod.  \  and 
2.— A  son  of  Minos  the  2d,  and  Pasiphae, 
who  was  smothered  in  a  oask  of  honey.    Hit 
Csther,  ignorant  of  hie  fate^  consolted  the  ora- 
cle to  know  where  he  was,  and  received  for 
aBSwer>  that  the  soothsayer  who  best  describ- 
ed him  an  ox,  which  was  of  three  different 
colours  among  his  flocks,  would  best  give  him 
intelligence  of  his  son^s  situation.    Polyidas 
was  found  superior  to  all  the  other  soothsay< 
ers,  and  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  find 
the  yotmg  prince.    When  he  had  found  him, 
Minos  confined  him  with  the  dead  body»  and 
told  him  that  he  never  would  restore  hisliber- 
tjf  if  he  did  not  restore  him  to  life.  Polyidas 
Was  stmck  with  the  king's  severity ;  but  while 
he  stood  in  astonishment,  a  serpent  suddenly 
come  towards  the  body  and  touched  it.    Po- 
lyidus  killed  the  serpent,  and  immediately  a 
aeoood  came,  who  seeing  the  other  without 
motion  or  signs  of  life^  disappeared,  and  soon 
efter  returned  with  a  certain  herb  in  hb 
mouth.    This  herb  he  laid  on  the  body  of  the 
dead  serpent,  who  was  immediately  restored 
to  life*    Polyidus,  who  had  attentively  con 
aidered  what  passed,  seized  the  herb,  and 
With  it  he  rubbed  the  body  of  the  dead  prince, 
who  was  instantly  raised  to  life.     Minos  re- 
ceived Glaucus  with  gratitude,  but  he  refused 
to  restore  Poljridus  to  libeKy  before  he  taught 
his  son  the  art  of  divination  and  prophecy. 
He  oomented  with^reat  reluctance, and  when 
he  was  at  last  permitted  to  return  to  Argolis, 
his  native  country,  he  desired  hit  pupil  to  spit 
in  his  month.    Glaucus  willingly  consented,! 

Jind  from  that  moment  he  forgot  all  the  know-' 
edge  of  divination  and  healing  which  he  had 
received  from  the  instructions  of  Polyidas. 
Uyginms  ascribes  the  recovery  of  Glaucus  to 
^culapiue.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  3. — Hygirh.  136 
and  251,  &o.- A  son  of  Epytus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  throne  of  Messenia, 
about  10  centuries  before  the  Augustan  age. 
He  introdooed  the  worship  of  Jupiter  among 
the  Dorians,  and  was  the  first  who  offered 
eacrilloes  to  Macbaon  the  son  of  iEscnlapius. 
Paiii.4,c.3» 

[Glaucvs  iSimo,  a  golf  of  Lvoia,  at  the 
fttoad  of  which  atood  the  city  of  telmisaot  or 
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MacrU  whence  in  ancient  times  the  golf  vat 
sometimes  also  called  Sinus  Telmtssioav  aad 
whence  comes  likewise  its  modern  name, 
Gulfof  .VomJ 

[Gu>TA  or  CiiOTA,  a  river  of  Britain,  new 
the  CUfdty  felling  into  the  Glota  Mttumrnm% 
or  Firth  oiClydt.] 

GffATiA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  ahoat  thirty 
miles  from  Brundusium,  badly  anpplied  with 
water.  [This  is  the  same  pUoe  with  Egna- 
lia,  and  the  name  is  merely  sborleoed  by 
Aphseresis.]  Uorat.  hSat,5. 
Girious,  vid.  Cnidus. 

Giiossis  and  Gvobsia,  an  epithet  giren  to 
\riadne,  because  she  lived,  or  waa  bom  at 
Gnossus.  The  crown  which  she  reeeired 
from  Bacchus,  and  which  was  made  a  eoa- 
stellatioD,  is  called  Onouia  Steila*  Vixg.  O^ 
1,  V.  222. 

Gnossvs*  a  famous  city  of  Crete,  the  re- 
sidence of  king  Minos.  The  name  of  Qnsisia 
tellus  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  iaiaad. 
Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  23.— S/roft.  10-— Hemer. 
Od.    vid.  Ci^us. 

GoBRTAS,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  no- 
blemen who  conspired  against  the  nsorpar 
Smerdis.    vid.  Darius.    Her^d^t*  S,  o.  70l 

GoMPBi,  [a  city  of  Thessaly  in  thediatriet 
Cstiaeotis,  near  the  confines  of  Epims.  It 
was  situate  on  the  Peneiis,  a  short  distanoe 
below  itsjnnetion  with  the  Ion.  It  was  takM 
by  Cesar  during  the  civil  wars.] 
GovATAS,  one  of  the  Antigoni. 
GoHiri  and  Govogokdtlos,  a  town  of 
Thessaly  at  the  entrance  into  Tempa.  Ia9, 
36,  o.  16, 1. 42,  c.  54.^Stmb.  4. 

GoRDUEi,  a  mountain  in  Armenia,  where 
the  Tigris  rises,  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat  of 
Scripture. 

GoRDiAWB,  M.  Antonius  Afrieanm,  a 
son  of  Matins  Marcellus,  descended  from 
Trajan  by  his  mother's  side,  in  the  greatest 
affluence  he  cultivated  learning,  and  was  an 
example  of  piety  and  virtue.  He  apfdied 
himself  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  composed 
H  poem  in  30  books  upon  the  virtoea  of  Titns 
Aotoninus,  and  M.  Aurelius^  He  was  toA 
an  advocate  for  good  breeding  and  polrteneas, 
that  he  never  sat  down  in  the  presence  of  his 
Csther-in-law,  Anniua  Severns,  who  paid  him 
daily  visits  befi^re  be  was  promoted  to  the 
pretorship.  He  was  some  time  alter  elected 
consul,  and  went  to  take  the  government  of 
Africa  in  the  capacity  of  proconsul.  After  be 
had  attained  his  80th  year  in  the  greatest 
splendour  and  domestic  tranquillity,  he  was 
routed  from  his  peaceAil  occupations  by  the 
tyrannical  reiign  of  the  Maximiniv  and  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  rebellions  treeps 
of  his  province.  He  long  declined  to  accept 
the  imperial  purple,  but  the  threats  of  imme- 
diate death  gained  his  compUanoe.  Maximi- 
nus  march^  against  him  with  the  greatest 
Indignation;  and  Gordian  sent  hia  aon«  with 
whom  he  shar^  the  imperial  dignity,  to  on- 
poM  the  enemy.  Young  Gordian  was  killed ; 
and  the  finther,  worn  out  by  age,andgrowa 
desperate  on  account  of  his  misfortunea, 
strangled  himself  at  Carthageii  before  he  had 
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bucn  six  weeks  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  A  .D . 
236.  He  wasmiivenaUy  lamented  by  the  army 
a  ad  people.— —M.  Antooios  African  ub,8oiv  of 
Gordianns,  was  initriicted  by  Serenus  Samno- 
tJcQs,  who  left  him  tiit  library,  which  con- 
aisted  of  63,000  rolomes.    His  enlightened 
yoderstanding  and  his  peaceful  disposition  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Hel  io^balas.  He  was  made-prefect  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  consul,  by  the  emperor  Alez- 
aoUer  Sarerus.     H e  passed  into  Africa,  in  the 
character   of  lieutenant  to  his  father,  who 
ba<]   obtained  that  prorince,  and  seven  years 
after  he  was  elected  emperor,  in  conjunction 
with  him.    He  marched  a<^inst  the  partisans 
of  >l«ximinu8,  his  antagonist  in  Mauritania, 
and  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  25th 
of  June,  A.  D.  336,  after  a  reign  of  about  six 
weeks.    He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition ,  bat 
he  has  been  justly  blamed  by  his  biographers, 
OB  aecoaatofhis  lasdvious  propensities,  which 
redaced  him  to  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of 
old  a|;e,  though  he  was  but  in  his  46th  year  at 
the  tune  of  Iob  death.— —M.  Antonius  Pius, 
graodMMi  of  the  first  Gordiao,  was  bat  13  years 
old  when  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Cmamr.     He  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the 
I6tfa  year  of  his  age,  and  his  election  was  at- 
teoded  with  aniTeml  marks  of  approbation. 
In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  married  Furia 
Sabine  Tranqaillina,  daoghter  of  Misitheus, 
a  men  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  pub- 
lic rirtues.  Misitheas  was  intrusted  with  the 
meet  important  offices  of  the  state  by  his  son- 
in-lew ;  end  his  administration  proved  bow  de- 
aerriog  he  wad*  of  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion  of  his  imperial  master.    He  corrected 
tlie  Tmrioas  abosee  which  prevailed  in  the 
state,  and  restored  the  ancient    discipline 
9mtoog  the  soldien.  By  his  prudence  and  po- 
litieal  iag;acity,  all  the  chief  towns  in  the  em 
pire  were  stoned  with  provisions,  which  could 
maintain  the  emperor  and  a  large  army  dur 
iag  15  days  apon  any  emergency.    Gordian 
was  not  less  active  than  bis  father-in-law  ; 
«Dd  when  Sapor,  the  king  of  Persia,  had  in- 
vaded the  Roman  provinces  in  the  east,  he 
boldly  marched  to  meet  him,  and  in  his  way 
defeated  a  large  body  of  Goths  in  Moesia. 
He  oooqoered  Sapor,  and  took  many  fioiirish 
m^  cities  in  the  east  from  his  adversary,    f n 
this  snocees  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph, 
and  tmlated  Misitheus  as  the  guardian  of  the 
repQbUe.     Gordian  was  assassinated  in  the 
east,  A.  D.  244,  by  the  means  of  Philip,  who 
had  soccecded  to  the  virtuous  Misitheus,  and 
who  osorped  the  sovereisrn  power  by  mur- 
dering a  warlike  and  amiable  prince.  The  se- 
nate, sensible^of  his  merit,  honoured  him  with 
a  moat  splendid  funeral  on  the  confines  of  Per 
lia,  and  ordered  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Gordians  sboald  ever  be  free,  at  Rome,  from 
all  the  heavy  taxes  and  burdens  of  the  state, 
Daring  the  reign  of  Gordianus  there  was  an 
oucomraon  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  which  the 
stars  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

GoRDiuK ,  (a  city  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  nver  Sangarius,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Pendnos.    Here  was  preserved  the 


famous  Gordian  knot  which  Alexander  cut. 
ifid,  Gordius.  It  changed  its  name  in  the 
reign  of  Au^rostus  to  Juliopolis,  which  was 
given  it  by  Uleo,  a  leader  of  some  praedatory 
bands  in  this  quarter.  After  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium  he  declared  for  Augustus,  and  being  thus 
left  in  saft  possession  of  this  city,  wh  ich  was 
his  birth-place,  change  d  its  name  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  memory  of  Cesar.]  Justin, 
11,  c.  7.— Lt>.  38,  c.  18.— Curf.  3,  c.  1. 

GoEDius,  a  Phrygian,  who,  though  origi- 
nally a  peasant* was  raised  to  the  throne.  Dur* 
ing  a  sedition,  the  Phrygians  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  were  told  that  all  their  troubles 
would  cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for  their 
kibg  the  first  man  they  met  gomg  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Ju|viter  mounted  on  a  chariot.  Gor- 
dius was  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  he  im- 
mediately consecrated  his  chariot  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter.  The  knot  which  tied  the  yoke 
to  the  draught  tree,  was  made  in  such  an  art- 
ful manner  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could 
not  be  perceived.  From  this  circumstance  a 
report  was  soon  spread  that  the  empire  of 
Asia  was  promised  by  the  oiacle  to  him  that 
could  untie  the  Gordian  knot.  Alexander,  in 
bis  conquest  of  A«ia,  passed  by  Gordium  ; 
and  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  undone 
which  might  inspire  hi»  soldiers  with  courage, 
and  make  his  enemies  believe  that  be  was 
born  to  conquer  Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with 
his  sword ;  and  from  that  circumstauce  as- 
seKed  that  the  oracle  was  really  fulfilled,  and 
that  his  claims  to  universal  empire  were  fully 
justified.  Justin,  11,  c.  l.—Curt,  3,  c.  1.— 
^rrion.  1. A  tyrant  of  Corinth.    Aristot, 

[GoRGO,  now  Urgheng^  the  capital  of  the 
Chorasroii.     vid,  Chorasmii.] 

GoROiAS,  [a  celebrated  orator  and\^8o* 
phist,  bom  at  Leontiumin  Sicily,  whence  he 
was  sumamed  Leontinus.  He  flourished  m 
the  5th  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  a  disciple  of  Empedocles.  He  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  art  of 
rhetoric,  and  is  thought  to  have  introduced 
numbers  into  prose,  treated  of  commi»o  places, 
and  showed  the  use  of  them  for  the  invention 
of  arguments-  Hence  Plato  gave  the  name 
of  Gorgias  to  his  elegant  dialogue  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  still  extant-  He  was  so  great 
an  omtor  that  in  public  assemblies  he  would 
undertake  to  declaim  extempore  on  any  sub- 
ject proposed  to  him.  In  the  war  between 
Syracuse  and  Leontium,  the  citizens  of  the 
latter  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  succour, 
and  sent  as  embassadors  Gorgias  and  Tisia?, 
The  eloquence  of  Gorgias  so  captivated  the 
Athenians,  that  they  ruined  blindly  into  what 
proved  for  them  so  ruinous  a  contest.  Gor- 
gias afterwards  made  a  display  of  his  elo- 
quence at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  game?, 
on  account  of  which  a  golden  statue  was 
erected  to  him  at  Delphi.  Diodorus  Siculos 
informs  us  that  he  received  no  less  than  100 
mtruE  from  each  of  his  scholars,  that  is,  j£322 
18s.  4d.  sterling.  The  same  historian  informs 
us  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
Rhetoric,  and  the  first  who  made  use  of 
studied  figures  and  laboured  antitheses  of^ 
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equal  leugih  and  the  aame  termioation.  Thtt 
maoner  of  speaking,  Dtodor us  observes,  pleas- 
ed at  fint  from  its  aoveltjr,  bat  was  afterwards 
looked  upon  as  afTected.  and,  if  frequently 
practised,  hdicolous.  He  lived  to  bis  I08th 
year,  and  died  H.  C.  400.  Only  two  frag- 
mentBofhts  compositions  are  eziant]  Pamt. 
6,  c.  17.^-Ck.  m  Oral.  ^^tftc^-iScneef.  6,  in 
BnU.  15.^QianltZ.3and  12. 

Go  a  GO,  the  wife  ol  Leonjdas  king  of  Spar 
ta,  &c.—  The  name  of  tbe  ship  which  car- 
ried Perseus  after  he  bad  oonquered  Medusa. 

GoROdHBB,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daagh- 
ters  of  Phorcys  and  Cetn,  whose  names  were 
Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  all  immortal 
except  Medusa.  According  to  the  mjrtholo- 
gists,  their  hairs  were  entwined  with  ser- 
pents, their  hands  were  of  brass,  their  wings 
of  the  colour  of  gold,  their  body  was  covered 
with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their  teeth  were 
as  long  as  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  and  they 
turned  to  stones  all  those  on  whom  they  fix< 
ed  their  eyes.  Medusa  alone  had  serpents  in 
her  hair,  according  to  Ovid,  and  this  prooeed- 
ed  from  the  resentment  of  Minerva,  m  whose 
temple  Medusa  had  gratified  the  passion  of 
Neptune,  who  was  enamoured  of  the  beauti 
fill  colour  of  her  locks  which  the  goddess 
changed  into  serpents.  £schylus  says,  that 
they  had  only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  between 
them,  of  which  they  had  the  use  each  in  her 
turn ;  and  accordingly  it  wms  at  the  time  that 
they  were  exobangmg  the  eye  that  Perteus 
attacked  them,  and  cut  off  Medusa^s  head. 
According  to  some  authors,  Perseus,  when 
he  went  to  the  conquest  of  tbe  Gnrgons,  was 
«rmed  with  an  instrument  like  a  scythe  by 
Mercury,  and  provided  with  a  looking-glass 
by  Minerva,  besides  winged  shoes,  and  a  hel- 
met of  Pluto,  which  rendered  all  objects  clear- 
ly visible  and  open  to  the  view,  white  tite  per- 
son who  wore  it  remained  totally  invisible 
With  weapons  like  theke,  Perseus  obtained 
au  easy  victory ;  and  alter  his  conquest  re- 
turned his  arms  to  the  different  deities  whose 
favours  and  assistance  he  had  so  recently  ex- 
perienced. The  head  of  Medusa  remained 
in  his  hands;  and  after  he  had  finii^ied  all  his 
laborious  expeditions,  he  gave  it  to  Minerva, 
who  placed  it  on  her  aegis,  with  which  she 
turned  into  stones  all  such  as  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  it.  It  is  said,  that  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Gorgons,  Perseus  took  his  flight  in  the 
air  towards  iflthiopia;  and  that  the  ^rops 
of  blood  which  fell  to  tbe  ground  from  Medu- 
sa's head  were  changed  into  serpents,  which 
hare  ever  since  inlested  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Libya.  The  hor«  Pegasus  also  arose  from 
the  bl<>od  of  Medusa,  as  well  as  Chrysaor 
with  his  golden  sword.  The  residence  of  the 
Gorgons  was  beyond  tbe  ocean  towards  tbe 
west,  accordms:  to  Hesiod.  JEschylus  makes 
tbem  inhabit  the  eastern  imrts  of  Scythia ;  and 
Ovid,  as  the  most  received  opinion,  supports 
that  they  lived  in  the  inland  parts  of  Libya, 
near  the  lake  of  Triton,  or  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperidet.  Diodorus  and  others  explain  the 
fable  of  the  Goigons,  by  supposing  that  they 
were  a  warlike  race  of  women  near  the  Ama- 
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zons^  whom  Perseus,  with  the  help  •fmlvge 
army,  totally  destroyed.  [The  Abbe  Bntfmer 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Gorgons  dwelt  im  tfant 
part  of  Lybia  which  wai  aAerward*  onlM 
Cyrenaioa.  He  makes  (heir  father  Photeys 
to  have  been  a  rich  and  poweifnl  prinoe«  nod 
engaged  in  a  lucrative  commerce.  Penent, 
he  supposes,  made  himself  master  of  eon*  ef 
his  ships  and  riches.  These  shipa  were  i 
ed  Medusa,  Stheno,  and  Euryale  ;  and  T 
laden  with  the  teeth  of  elephants,  thm  1 
ol  fishes,  and  tbe  eyes  of  hyenas,  wbich  Plwr- 
cys  bartered  lor  other  goods,  gave  oeoniiqa 
to  the  particulars  of  the  fiible.  This,  H  is 
said,  is  the  mystery  of  the  tooth,  beni«  and 
eye,  which  the  Gorgons  borrowed  by  tana; 
that  is,  the  ships,  in  the  course  of  the  traffe 
above  mentioned,  when  arrived  in  poK,  tmok 
eaeh  ef  them  goods  proper  for  tbe  plaee  to 
which  they  were  bound.]  HttM.  Tl^^.  k 
Setd.—ApoUon,  4.^JipAlmL  f,  o.  1  mkI  4, 
ftc—ifoeier.  i7. 5 and  II .--  Firg*  JEn. «» kc, 
—Diod,  1  and  4.— Pous.  2,  c.  20,  Ac^-^JBa- 
e/^.  Prom.  Act,  4.— Ptndor.  PffUul  and  If. 
"Ol^mp^  ^-"OvU.  Mtt.  4,  v.«18,te.— Pc- 
Imphat.  de  Phmreyn, 

Go&Q6viA,a  surname  of  Pallas,  beonnat 
Persons,  armed  with  her  shield,  bad  ooaqner- 
ed  the  Gorgon  who  had  poUnted  her  temple 
with  Neptune. 

GoRTf  HA,  [an  inland  city  of  Crete,  betnf, 
aooording  to  Strabo,  near  fO  farienga  diaCnnt 
from  tbe  Lybieum  Pelagui  er  Africui  8«n« 
Its  origin  is  obscure :  seme  ascribe  it  to  Gor- 
tyn,  the  son  of  Rhadamanthna,  and  etbnra  to 
Taarus,who  carried  off  Europe.  In  yrocem 
of  time,  however,  it  eclipsed  aU  tbe  aliea  of 
Crete,  especially  after  the  island  was  rednc- 
ed  under  tbe  Romans.  Its  anoieotsplendoQr 
is  still  attested  at  the  present  day  bj  ils  an- 
merous  and  extensive  rtiinB.  It  was  faiad 
for  the  temples  of  ApoUo,  Diana,  and  Jnpi* 
ter  Heoatombttus,  so  called  becanae  Mene- 
lansthere  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  IOOoxen,wbea 
he  reoeived  information  of  Helen"!  ^ope- 
ment.  Its  walls  were  washed  by  the  riwer 
Lethe.  Tbeophrasttts.  Varre,  and  PJinyi 
speak  of  a  plane^ree  near  Qortyna,  whioh 
never  shed  its  leaves  tiU  new  onessprewt* 
ed  forth.]  C.  Jfep.  in  Ann.  9.— Ptei,  4, 
c.  l^.—Lwtm.  6,  V.  314,  1.  7,  r.  M4*— 
Firg.JEn.  II,  v.  778. 

GoTTHi,  (the  Goths,  Vandals,  Bu^gam' 
dians,Gepids,  and  Longobardi,  were  dSTiaiens 
of  one  people.  From  Scandinavia,  where 
they  left  two  ooasiderahle  diatriets,  wbieli 
inherit  their  name  at  this  day,  the  Oolbs 
crossed  the  Baltic,  pursued  for  aome  tima  an 
eastward  course  along  the  shore,  until  tbey 
multiplied  or  confederated  with  other  tribes, 
into  a  force  which  was  adequate  to  the  oppo- 
sition they  encountered.  They  afterwards 
ascended  the  Vbtula,  to  that  point  where  its 
most  eastern  stream  runs  at  no  great  distaaea 
from  the  western  branch  of  the  Dnieptr. 
rhey  had  nearly  perished  in  the  mmnim 
of  that  dreary  district  A  part  ef  the  na- 
tion, and  of  the  large  droves  of  cattle,  whioli 
constituted  their  only  wealth,  waa  left  en  tbe 
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bttoki  of  the  Pnypteo.  Th«  most  adTetttar- 
OQS  peoatrabed  through  th«  wUderness,  and 
dispened  the  Spaii,  a  Sarmatio  tribe,  which 
oppoatd  their  panaga.  Filimer,  the  Gothic 
long,  eoodoeCed  his  Datioo  to  the  coast  of  the 
Evziae,  where  it  afterwards  eaoreasad  into 
a  naiaeroiie  and  ibrmidable  people,  tmder 
th«  aaoMs  of  Viugoths  and  Ostrogoths.  This 
iliatioctioo,  whioh  had  beea  produced  by  lo- 
cal sitvatioDs,  was  coattnued  im  their  aaw  set- 
tlamaati,  though  the  aoeieat  nnioa  of  the 
Crothic  tribes  was  remeaiberad  and  acknow- 
ladgad  bj  thaaielves  at  the  latest  peripds. 
Tba  eiDpifa  of  Hennaaoo,  thair  gveatest 
priaea,  extaaded  to  the  Baltic,  over  all  tha 
Sarasatiam  Fioaislit  and  Vaadalic  stems ;  bat 
vaa  al  la^|rth  dissolred  hy  the  Haas.  Tha 
Viiifotha  crossed  the  Daaabe^  obtaioada  sat 
tlaiMiit  withia  the  Bobmii  eoipira,  aad  at 
laogthplandsfed  Homo  and  Italy.  They  fix 
ad  tbair  lastiagreaidanoe  in  Spain,  while  their 
ksudrad,  the  Ostrogoths,  took  possessioa  of 
Italy,  at  that  time  abaadonad  by  thecaorage, 
fraadai,  aad  wisdon,  which  bad  formerly 
givao  it  the  sororeignty  of  fia^pe.] 

Oaacohvs,  T.  Semprooios,  ^tharofTi 
bariaa  aad  Caiiis  Oraoobos,  twioe  coasul,  and 
oooa  aeflior«  was  distioguished  by  his  integri 
^  stf  well  ae  his  prudence  and  soporier  abi- 
lity, aitliar  ia  the  senate  or  at  the  head  of 
tfaa  arauas.  He  oMda  war  ia  Gaul,  and 
mat  with  mach  sooeess  ia  Spain  He  married 
8aasproQia«  of  tha  fiunily  of  the  Scipses^a  wo- 
flHMi  of  great  nitae,  piety,  aod  learnii^. 
Cit.  de  Or«t  1,  e.  48.  ThBir  children,  Tt- 
bari«a  and  Caias,  wha  had  been  edaoat- 
ed  oadar  the  watahlid  eye  of  their  mother, 
rendared  themaelves  famous  for  their  elo- 
quanea,  seditionsi  and  an  obstiaata  attaoh- 
lueot  to  Iha  interests  of  the  pofMitaoe,  which 
at  last  proved  &tal  to  them.  With  a  win- 
ning aloqaaoce,  affsoted  moderatioo,  and 
nacammon  popularity,  Tiberius  began  to 
rasiaw  tfaa  Agrarian  law,  which  bad  alrea- 
dy caosed  such  dassentions  at  Rome.  (jrid. 
Agraria.)  Bj  the  means  of  rioleace,  his 
propasitioa  pawed  into  a  law,  and  he  was 
appainted  eommissioner,  with  his  fiither- 
ia4aw  Appins  Claudiusi  and  his  brother 
Cai«a,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  tha  lands 
aawng  tha  peapie.  The  riches  of  Attains, 
whiob  ware  left  to  tha  Roman  people  by  will, 
ware  distributed  without  oppositioa ;  and  Ti- 
berioo  enjoyed  the  triumph  ol  his  successful 
anterprisa,  wh^o  he  was  assassiaated  in  the 
Budst  of  his  adhereots  by  P.  Nasica,  while  the 
papulaoe  wara  all  aaaaiamus  to  re-elect  him 
to  sarra  the  ofliee  of  tribune  the  following 
year.  The  death  of  Tiberias  checked  for  a 
while  tha  friends  of  the  people ;  but  Caias, 
spurred  t^ambitioa  and  furious  zeal,  attempt- 
ed to  raiBOTe  every  obstacle  which  stood  in 
bis  way  by  farce  and  riolence.  He  supported 
the  canse  of  the  people  with  more  vehemence, 
bat  lass  moderation,  thaa  Tiberius;  and  his 
saocess  served  only  to  awaken  his  ambitioo, 
and  animate  hfs  resentment  against  the  no- 
bles. With  the  privileges  of  a  tribune,  he 
soon  became  the  arbiter  of  the  republic,  and 


treated  the  patricians  with  contempt.  Thi9 
beharieur  hastened  the  ruin  of  Caius,  and  in 
the  tnmuH  he  fled  to  the  temple  of  DJmm, 
where  his  frieods  prevented  bim  from  com- 
mitting suicide.  This  iaereaaed  the  asihtioa, 
aad  he  waa  murdered  by  order  of  the  consul 
Opimius,  B.  C.  121,  about  13  years  after  the 
unfortunate  end  of  Tiberius..  His  boUj  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his  wils  was  for^ 
bidden  to  pal  on  moamiag  tor  his  death. 
Caius  has  been  accused  of  having  stained  his 
hands  ia  the  blood  of  Smpio  Alricanus  the 
yoonger,  who  was  found  murdered  iu  his  bed. 
Plui,  m  ML^^Cie.  ta  Cat.  1. — Lueon.  6,  v. 

790.^FZor.  2,c.  17, 1. 3,  c.  14,  &c Sem- 

pronios,  a  Roman,  banished  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  hisaduHeries  with  Julia  the  daugh- 
ter of  Auguttus.  He  was  assassinated  by  or- 
der of  liberioa,  after  he  had  been  banished 
14  years.  Julia  also  shared  his  fate.  Tacit, 
Jinn'  I,  c  53l 

ORASiivvs,  a  saraame  of  IMars  amoog  the 
Romans,  perhaps  from  M>i*i»,tmt^branM»kmg 
ajmar  Though  be  had  a  temple  without 
dn  walls  of  RoBke,  and  though  Numa  bad  es- 
tablished theSaliu  yet  his  fotourite  residence 
was  supposed  to  be  among  the  fierce  and 
savage  Thraoiaas  and  Getss,  over  whom  he 
particularly  presided.  Virg,  wSBn.  3,  v.  35. — 
Homer.  //.—Lir.  l,c.  20, 1.  2,  c.  46. 

GiiJBCiA,  [  vuf.  remarks  at  the  emi  of  this 
arti«le,]  a  oelebrated  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  OB  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  south 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  cast  by  the^ean^ 
aad  north  by  Thrace  and  Dalmatia.  it  is 
generally  divided  into  four  large  provinces : 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia  or  Hellas,  aud 
Peloponnesus.  This  ooontry  has  been  reck- 
oned superior  to  every  other  part  of  the  earth, 
on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  above  all,  the  fame,  learning,  aod 
arts  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Greeks  have 
severally  been  called  Achsaos,  Argiaos,  Da- 
nai,  Doh>pes,  Hellenians,  lonians.  Myrmi- 
dons, and  Pelasgians.  The  most  celebrated 
of  their  cities  were  Athens,  Sparta,  Argos, 
Coriotb,  Thebes,  Sioyott,  Mycenae,  Delphi, 
Trcezene,Salamis,  Megara,  Pylos,  &c.  The 
mhabitants,  whose  history  is  darkened  in  its 
primitive  ages  with  fobuloas  accounts  and 
traditions,  supported  that  they  were  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  couDtry,  aod  bom 
from*the  earth  where  they  dwelt ;  and  they 
heard  with  contempt  the  probable  conjec- 
tures which  traced  their  origin  among  the 
first  inhabitants  of.  A8u^  and  the  colonies  of 
Egypt.  In  the  first  periods  of  their  history, 
the  Greeks  were  governed  by  monarchs,  and 
there  were  as  many  kings  as  there  were 
cities.  The  monarchical  power  gradually 
decreased ;  the  love  of  liberty  established  the 
republican  government ;  and  no  part  of 
Greece,  except  Macedonia,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  The  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts  first  rendere^l  the 
Greeks  respectable  among  their  neig  'hours ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  age  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy  gave  opportunity  to  their  heroes 
*>io 
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CLDd  demi-godt  to  diipUy  their  vtlonr  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  rendered  them  virtuous}  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Olympic  games  in  particu- 
lar, where  the  noble  reward  of  the  conqueror 
was  an  olive  crown,  contributed  to  their  ag 
gjandizement,  and  made  them  ambitious  of 
fame,  and  not  the  slaves  of  riches.  The  aus- 
terity of  their  laws,  and  the  education  of 
their  youth,  particularly  at  Laoedsmoo,  ren- 
dered them  brave  and  active,  insensible  to 
bodily  pain,  fearless  and  intrepid  in  the  time 
of  danger.  The  celebrated  battles  of  Mara- 
thon, Thermopylas,  Salamis,  Platsea,  and  My- 
calei  sufficiently  show  what  superiority  the 
courage  of  a  little  army  can  obtain  over  mil- 
lions of  undisciplined  barbarians.  After  many 
signal  victories  over  the  Persians,  they  be- 
came elated  with  their  success ;  and  when 
they  found  no  one  able  to  dispute  their  power 
abro  «d,  they  turned  their  arms  one  against  the 
other,  and  leagued  witb'foreign  states  to  destroy 
the  most  flounshing  of  their  cities.  The  Mes- 


aenian  and  Peloponnesian  wars  are  examp^ 
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of  the  dreai  tful  calamities  which  arise  from  m- 
vil  discord  and  long  prosperity ;  and  the  success 
with  which  the  gold  and  the  sword  of  Philip 
and  of  his  son  corrupted  and  enslaved  Greece, 
fatally  proved  that  whoo  a  nation  becomes  in- 
dolent and  dissipated  at  home,  it  ceases  to  be 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  The  annalsof Greece,  howevei ,  abound 
with  singular  proofs  of  heroism  and  resolution. 
The  brild  retreat  of  the  10,000,  who  had  as- 
sisted Cyrus  agamst  his  brother  Artaxerxes  re- 
minded  their  countrymen  of  their  «uperiority 
over  all  other  nations  ^^and  taught  Alexander 
that  the  conquest  of  the  east  might  be  effected 
with  a   handful  of  Grecian  soldiers.     While 
the  Greeks  rendered  themselves  so  illustrious 
by  their  military  exploits,  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  assisted  by  conquest,  and  received  fresh 
lustre  from  the  application  and  industry  of 
their  professors.     The  labours  of  the  learned 
were  received  with  admiration,  and  the  merit 
of  a  composition  was  determined  by  the  ap- 
plause or  disapprobation  of  a  multitude.  Their 
generals  were  orators ;  and  eloquence  seem- 
ed to  be  so  nearly  connected  with  the  milita 
ry  profession,  that  he  was  despised  by  his  sol- 
diers who  could  not  address  them  upon  any 
emei^ncy  with  aspiKted  and  well  delivered 
oration.     Ttft  bearing,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  Socrates,  procured  him  a  name ;  and  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained 
him  a  more  lasting  fame  than  all  the  conquests 
and  trophies  of  his  royal  pupil.     Such  were 
the  occupations  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Greeks,  their  language  became  almost  uni- 
versal, and  their  country  was  the  receptacle 
of  youths  of  the  neighbouring  states,  where 
they  imbibed  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
moral  virtue.    The  Greeks  planted  several 
colonies,  and    totally   peopled  the  western 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.    In  the  eastern  parts 
of  Italy  there  were  also  many  settlements 
made;   and  the  country  received  from  its 
Greek  inhabitants  the  name  o( Magna  Oriecia, 
For  some  time  Greece  submitted  to  the  yoke 
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of  Alexander  and  his  snccessors;  and  at  lait. 
after  a  spirited, though  ineffectual  atrusgle m 
the  Aohsean  league,  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome,  and  bMame  one  <^  its  indepeodcnt 
provinces  governed  by  a  proconsul.  [The  Ro- 
mans made  two  provinces  of  Greece.  Upeo 
the  overthrow  of  the  Achsean  oonfederaey  they 
reduced  the  Pelqpoonesus,  together  with  aU 
Greece  Proper,  except  Macedonia,  Theesaly, 
and  Epirus,  into  a  province  called  Aekma. 
Subsequently,  upon  the  defeat  and  onptore 
of  Parses,  they  formed  Macedonia,  Tbes- 
saly,  and  Epirus  into  the  prooooeiilar  peo- 
vince  <ii  Macedonia,  The  most  general  nune 
for  Greeoe  among  the  natives  was -Hellas, 
('E>x«cc.)  This  was  at  first  a  ipeoific  name 
for  a  district  in  the  south-eastern  psit  of 
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Thessaly,  where  Hellen  was  said  to 
reigned,  and  from  whom  it  derived  its  nnmn 
The  term  was  subsequently  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Thessaly,  and  at  last  to  all  Greece, 
Thessaly  excluded.    The  word  Grscia  wm 
not   legally    recognised    by    the    Romaat, 
though  sufficiently  familiar  to  tbcflt  in  writ- 
ing and  oonveration.    The  early  inbahitaiAts 
of  Greeoe  may  be  divided  into  three  rlniser 
1.  The  Graici,  (T^mIumi},  afterwards  nemed 
Hellenes,  OBMupyic}.    2.  The  Lelegea,  iackn 
ding  the  Curetes.  3.  ThePelas^  Acoording- 
to  the  best  authorities  the  first  mbabitanti  <M 
Greece  were  a  rude  and  barberooa  raoe» 
living  in    forests  and    caves,    ignorant    of 
agriculture,  without  cities  or  somal  rfljgola- 
tions  of  any  kind,  and  unacquainted  evoa 
with  the  use  of  fire.    Their  general  Bamo 
was  Gra'ici.     In  confirmation  of  this  laii  re- 
maru  we  have  nothing  but  a  few  scattered 
passages  in  the  ancient  writers;  but  whieb^ 
however,  are  fully  to  the  point.  Alcaan,  and 
after  him,  Sophocles, speak  of  the  Graici  as 
the  progenitors  of  the  Hellenes.     To  the 
same    purport  are,  Aristotle ;    (Meie^T'    1, 
14,),  the  Parian  Marble,  (Hn,   11,)  ;  end 
Eusebius,  (CAren./.  1,  p.  14,} ;  as  also  Apello- 
lorus,  (1,  7, 43,).    These  authorities,  at  int 
view,  may  seem  to  relate  only  to  the  fieflo- 
oes,  as  a  portion  of  the  main  race,  bat   it 
m  ust  be  recollected  that  the  anthers  oilad  aae 
the  term  Hellenes  in  the  meanings  it  bore  in 
a  later  age,  when  it  designated  the  whole 
Grecian  community  ;  to  say  notbiiijg  of  the 
manifest  traces  of  a  common  origin  in  the 
different  dialects  throughout  the  lawl.     Oral* 
ci,  therefore,  was  a  general  appellatMO  lor 
the  original  inhabitants.    In  Greece^  bowc^ 
ver,  it  gradually  disa^^peared,  and  waa  sue- 
ceeded  by  the  name  of  HeUenea ;  b«t  in 
Italy,  remamed    during  every    snbsoqvent 
>erio(d  in    the  mouths   of  the  Latins,    as 
the  appellation  by  which  they  charactariNd 
their  eastern  neighbours.    This  aduitt  c£  « 
very  easy  solution  if  we   suppose,   as  the 
facts  themselves  fully  warrant,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  were  indebted  to  the  Pe- 
lasgi  for  the  first  knowledge  they  received  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece.    At  the  petiod  of 
the  Pelasgic  emigratiou  to  the  west,  the  Hd- 
lenic  branch  had  but  just  begun  to  spread 
their  name  and^s^aj^  "diver  Greece,  and  beoee 
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ihe  Pelaagi  brou^t  with  them  into  Italy  the 
original  name  Grm'ici,  as  the  most  general 
appellation  of  the  people  whom  they  had 
jtistlett;  which,  being  shortened  after  the 
Jilolic  manner,  became  also  Graii.  This 
name  of  Gneci  and  Graii  remained  for  ever 
after  in  current  use  among  the  Latins,  e?en 
Chough  they  subsequently  received  more 
correct  information  on  the  subject,  and 
knew  that  the  appellation  had  become  ob- 
solete  in  the  parent  country,  and  was  super- 
feJeJ  bjr  another.  The  original  stem  of  the 
Omici  divided  itself  into  the  two  branches 
of  Hellenes  and  lones.  The  former  occu- 
pied the  northern,  the  latter  the  southern 
portion  of  Greece,  and  in  BoBotia  they  bor- 
(icred  upon  each  other.  The  Hellenes  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  civilization 
from  the  Pelas»i,  and  subsequently  became 
more  and  more  improved  by  wanderers 
from  the  east,  who  settled  amons:  them,  such 
as  Cadmus  and  others.  The  Hellenes  were 
led  from  their  original  settlements  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  -Parnassus,  under  the  conduct  of 
Deucalion,  into  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Thess&ly.  By  some  they  have  been  derived 
from  the  regions  of  Caucasus,  principally  on 
the  strength  of  a  later  mythology  which 
makes  Deacalion  a  son  of  the  Titan  Prome- 
theuf.  The  earlier  mythology,  however,  is 
silent  oo  this  head,  and  indeed,  how  could 
Deucalion  be  thus  descended,  when  Prome- 
theus bad  lain  already  13  generations  before 
the  time  of  Hercules  on  the  rocks  of  Cauca- 
sus ?  By  the  ancient  writers  Hellen  is  spo- 
Jcen  of  as  a  son  of  Deucalion,  and  king  of 
the  Hellenes,  but  it  would  rather  seem  that 
be  iras  merely  an  imaginary  personage,  as 
we  read  of  no  enterprise  achieved  by  him, 
and  that  the  or%in  of  the  name  Hellenes  is 
in  fact  lost  in  obscurity.  Oi  the  sons  of 
this  Hellen,  or  more  properly  perhaps  of 
I>eiiealion,  JColas  maintained  possession  of 
the  conquests  made  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Tbessaly*  while  Dorus  retired  into  north- 
ern Thessaly  and  established  himself  there 
after  drivio^  out  the  Pelasgi.  Here  his  des- 
ceodaota  remained  until  aAer  the  Trojan 
war«  when  necessity  compelled  them,  as  is 
mentioned  below,  to  move  towards  the  south- 
em  parts  of  Greece.  The  third  son  Xuthus, 
however,  acted  a  more  important  part. 
Wishing  to  appropriate '  to  himself  his  fa- 
ther's treasures,  be  was  driven  out  by  Mo- 
lus,  and  appears  to  have  moved  southward 
with  a  band  of  Achsei.  His  history  is  in- 
FolTed  m  obseurity  and  fable.  According  to 
the  oommoQ  aoconnt,  he  proceeded  to  Attica, 
wheire  be  married  the  daughter  of  *  Er^- 
tb^UA  kiog  of  Athens,  and  became  th^  father 
of  two  som,  Achsus  and  Ion,  the  latter  of 
whom  gave  name  to  the  Ionic  race.  The  old 
4tb«nian  traditions,  however,  contradict  all 
this.  According  !o  them  Ion  was  a  son  of 
▲poOo,  and  XuSius  an  Achean,  and  son  of 
<£olus.  The  meaning  of  this  evidently  i?, 
that  Xuthus,  of  £olian  origin,  came  with  a 
b»nd  of  Acluei  to  Attica,  and  having 
treagtlMMd  his  forces  by  the  addltidn  of 
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lonians,  proceeded  to  make  conquests  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  Hence  he  was  fabled  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Aohtcus  and  Ion.  As  re- 
gards his  £olic  origin,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  Hellenes  were  subdivided  into  Do-  . 
rtans  and  ^olians,  and  that  the  Acheei  were 
a  branch  of  the  latter.  A  portion  of  these 
Achsei  so  led  into  the  Peloponnesus  by  Xu- 
thus, regretting  their  original  seats  in  Thes- 
saly, separated  from  him,  and  moved  back  to 
the  north.  In  Bceotia  they  formed  an  union 
with  several  other  tribes,  and  entering  south- 
em  Thessaly,  not  obly  regained  their  an- 
cient possessions,  but  having  driven  before 
them  the  Pelasgi,  and  having  taken  the  Pe- 
iHsgic  city  of  Larissa  oo  the  river  Peneus, 
they  became  in  the  end  the  most  powerful 
branch  of  the  iEolio  race.  From  them  the 
whole  southern  part  of  Thessaly  received 
the  name  of  Achaia.  They  forgot  not,  how- 
ever, their  brethren  whom  they  had  left  be- 
hind in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  whenever  any 
overflow  of  population  required  to  be  dimi- 
oisl^  by  a  colony,  or  any  quarrel  between 
coiMnding  leaders  drove  any  portion  of 
their  number  'to  seek  new  settlements  else-* 
where,  they  invariably  moved  southward  to 
the  Peloponnesus.  In  this  way  Peiops  with 
with  his  Achaean  followers  seems  to  have 
passed  even  from  Phrygia  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and  to  have  given  it  his  name.  The 
Acbsei  in  this  latter  country  eoon  became  as- 
powerful  as  their  brethren  of  Thessaly,  the 
kingdoms  of  Argos,  £li£,  Messeni,  and  Laco- 
nia  successively  arose,  among  which  Argos 
was  the  most  powerful,  and  exercised  a  di- 
rect controul  over  the  rest.  The  Aohisi  thus 
became  the  most  important  of  the  Grecian 
tribes,  and  none  other  dared  to  withstand  the 
mandates  of  the  house  of  Peiops.  which,  as 
it  reigned  in  Argos,  stood  consequently  at  the 
head  of  the  Achsean  race.  Hence  the  pow- 
er of  Agamemnon  in  the  war  of  Troy,  and 
the  claim  which  he  asserted,  and  which  no 
one  dared  to  oppose,  of  beins:  the  leader  of 
the  combined  forces  of  the  trreeks  in  that 
well  known  expedition.  And  hence  too  the 
reason  why  Homer  so  odea  sings  of  the 
mighty  Achiei,  the  Danai,  and  their  subdivi- 
sions, and  makes  so  little  mention  of  the  Hel  - 
lenes,  who  were  merely  the  main  stem  in 
fact  lo  which  they  all  belonged.  The  Tro- 
jan war  ended  the  power  and  supremacy  of 
the  Achaei.  In  fevery  part  of  Greece,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  leaders  and  the  war- 
like part  of  the  population,  weakness  and 
disorder  ensued.  The  Pelasgi,  who  had  been 
driven  into  Epirns,  re-entered  and  establish- 
ed themselves  in  Thessaly.  The  old  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  in  a  great  measure  to 
fly.  TheiEolians  and  Ach«x  in  southern 
Thessaly  retired  in  part  to  the  range  of 
Mount  Oeta ;  the  Magnesians  kept  posses- 
sion of  their  old  abodes ;  but  the  main  body 
wandered  into  Boeotia,  Locris,  Euboaa,  and 
finally  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  where,  60  years 
before,  their  forefathers  had  fought  against 
Troy.  The  Dorians  at  first  retired  to  the  vi- 
cinity <rf  Oetft  «iid  paniM8iiii^ft^,»  tltt 
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of  Ibem  remaioed  for  erer  afler,  but  the 
g;reRter  aumber  migrated  io  like  maimer  to 
the  east.  A  third  part,  however,  led  on  by 
the  detceodants  of  Hercules,  after  many 
ineffectual  attempts  to  enter  the  Peloponne- 
sus, at  last  succeeded  in  the  80th  year  after 
the  Trojan  war..  The  Achaei  were  defeated, 
and  the  Dorians  thenceforward  became  mas- 
ters of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  £lis  only, 
through  the  apparent  consent  of  the  conquer- 
ors, an  Achaean  race  seems  to  have  retained 
its  authority.  The  main  body  of  the  Achaei 
were  compelled  to  find  new  settlements  by 
driving  out  the  lonians  who  had  settled 
along  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
which  tract  of  country  received  thereafter 
the  appellation  of  Acbaia.  The  lonians  thus 
driven  out  sought  refuge  among  their  breth- 
ren in  Attica,  but  were  compelled  eventually, 
in  consequence  of  their  overflowing  num 
bers,to  form  emigration,  like  the  iGolians  and 
Dorians,  to  the  shores  of  Asia.  Greece,  aAer 
these  commotion^  began  to  esjoy  compara' 
tive  tranquillity,  and  the  name  Hellenes  to  be 
gradually  used  as  a  common  term  for  theflff- 
i^rent  members  of  the  Grecian  family,  espe- 
cially as  they  were  all  the  descendants  of 
one  common  race,  the  Grai'ci ;  and  hence  too 
appears  the  reason  why  Thessaly,  which  at 
first  meant  Hellas  alone,  was  excluded  from 
the  meaning  of  the  term  when  it  now  be- 
gan to  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  Greece, 
for  the  Pelasgi  had  re-conquered  Thessaly, 
it  was  become  a  Pelasgic  land,  and  the  Pelas- 
gi, as  Herodotus  informs  us,  were  a  people 
of  different  origin  from  the  Greeks.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  Homer,  who  in 
general  uses  the  terms  Hellenes  and  Hellas 
with  reference  to  a  small  part  of  Thessaly, 
on  one  occasion  speaks  of  the  Panhellenes, 
indicating  the  whole  Greek  nation  ;  but  the 
line  in  which  it  occurs  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  corrupt,  and  the  term  Panhellenes  ap< 
pears  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  poet  He 
siod.  The  length  of  the  present  article  pre- 
cludes any  remarks  in  this  place  upon  the 
lonei,  Leleges,  and  Pelasgi,  they  will  be 
treated  of  under  their  respective  heads.] 

Qkmcia  Magwa,  [a  name  given  to  the 
southern  part  of  Italy,  comprising  Apulia, 
Meisapia  or  Japygia,  called  also  Calabria,  Lu 
cania,  and  the  country  of  the  Bruttii.  It  de- 
rived the  name  of  Qrascia  from  the  number 
of  Greek  colonies  which  migrated  thither  at 
diilerent  periods,  and  the  epithet  magna  or 
great,  from  mere  ostentation,  according  to 
Pliny.  The  Greeks  who  settled  here  were 
principally  Dorians,  and  the  emigration  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, about  1066  6.  C  Magna  Gracia  was 
famed  for  the  Pjthagorean  philosophy,  which 
flourished  throughout  a  great  part  of  it,  es- 
pecially in  the  cities  along  the  Sinus  Taren- 
tinos.]    Ovid.  Fast,  4,  v«  64.— iS/ra6.  &c 

GRAK|nr8  Moirt ,  [a  mountain  of  Caledo. 
nia,  feruling  one  of  a  large  range  of  moun- 
tains ei^ending  from  east  to  w^it  through  al- 
ntoat  the  i^U  breadth  of  modem  Seotlandt 


from  Loch  Lomond  to  Slonduaen,  The 
range  is  toow  called  the  Grampian  kiU^  mmd 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  Moos  Gna- 
pius,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitoa*  and  was 
the  spot  wl^ere  Galgacus  waited  the  approach 
of  Agricola,  and  where  was  fbuzht  the  bat- 
tle so  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledoniana.  To  the 
Grampian  chain  belong  Ben  Lomond^  SttS 
feet  high ;  Beti  Ledy,  3009 ;  Ben  A'ore,380S; 
Ben  Laures,  the  chief  summit,  4016,  &c.] 
Tacit,  ^gric.  29, 

GranIcus,  a  river  of  Bithynia  [a  UtUo  to 
the  west  of  Cyzicu^]  (amous  for  the  haiklk 
fought  between  the  armies  of  Alexander  ai^ 
Danus,  22d  of  May,  B  C.  334,  when  600,000 
Persians  were  defeated  by  30,000  Macodo- 
nians.  [It  is  now  a  torrent  caJled  Osum^J 
Diod.  ii,'-Piut,in  Alex.-^tutin, — CKr#.4, 
c.  1. 

Gratub,  three  goddesses,    vuf .  Charites^ 

Gratiaicus,  [a  Roman  emperor,  leo  oi' 
Valentiuian  1st,  Dorn  at  Sirmium  in  IWoo- 
nia,  A.  D.  350.  He  was  appointed  fa^  his 
father  to  a  share  of  the  empire,  when  he  was 
but  eight  years  old ;  and  was  in  hit  mvcb- 
teenth  year  when  his  &ther  died.  At  this 
time  Gratian  was  keeping  his  court  at  Tratas, 
and  was  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  ti& 
he  was  informed  that  the  officers  of  the  army 
had  appointed  as  his  partner  on  the  throne, 
Valentinian  2d,  the  younger  ton  of  the  late 
emperor  byhiswifeJustinia*  Gratian,  tboqg^ 
hurt  at  the  assumption  of  anthorit/  on  the 
part  of  the  army,  yet  readily  ratified  the  elfv). 
tion,  and  ever  treated  his  brother  with  aflTec- 
tion  and  kindness.  The  western  em(are  waa  j 
nominally  divided  between  them,  bat  thf  sa- 
perior  age  of  Gratian  gave  him  all  th«  power. 
He  is  praised  fpr  r^alling  hia  nofhar  to 
court,  who  had  been  divorced  and  btnidiail 
by  his  father,  and  for  the  punishment  oimmmj 
officers  of  state  who  had  abused  their  pov* 
er  by  cruelty  and  ix^jnstice ;  but  he  ia  htfaail 
for  putting  to  death  the  renowned  gavanl  I 
Theodosius,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  jaalfMHT 
of  some  rival  courtiers.]  His  coaranil  dM 
field  was  as  remarkable  as  hia  love  of  ifa|iia( 
and  fondness  of  philosophy.  He  slaoglteaa 
30,000  Germans  in  a  battle,  and  tOMftad 
the  tottering  state  by  his  prudence  and  iilra- 
pidity.  [He  gave  himself  up  afterwwdate 
unmanly  pleasures,  and  gradually  loetthaa^ 
factions  of  his  subjects.  Maziminns  «|ii4a-j 
clared  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Brif 
and  Gratian,  deserted  by  nearly  aB  hiatifia| 
fled  into  Gaul.  Here  he  took  refuge  ^  I^ 
ons,  but  was  betrayed  into  tbehat^oC 
commander  of  Mazimmus  by  tbo  gaiipra* 
of  the  town,  and  put  to  death  in  the  wjm 
of  his  reign.l 

GratiusFaliscvs,  a  Latin  pott  oo* 

Sorary  with  Ovi4,  and  meoticinod  on^  fa 
im  among  the  more  ancient  anthaf^i  U 
wrote  a  poem  on  courai^g,  callad  Qfi^igtiiein 
much  commended  for  its  alegavce  *BdM 
spicuity.  It  may  bo  compartJ  ta  the  ttn 
gics  of  Virgil,  to  which  it  k  fmdgr  *S9*^^ 
the  number  of  v^rsei.    [Tb^kji^fl  edmoi 

.Jiyiiizeu  uy  '%^-j  v_/ v^pt  ln^ 
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thmt  pv^n  ^  Wernsdorff  in  the  Poetae  La- 
tini  Mhioru.  Altenb.  1 780-8,  10  vols.  12ino.] 
Ovid.  Pont,  4.  el.  16,  v.  34. 

GusGOitrtrs,  [sarnamed  HiaQmatitrgas, 
or  Wonder-worker,  firom  the  miracles  which 
he  pretended  Co  perform.  Before  his  conrer 
sion  to  Cbrtstianrty  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Theodorus.  He  was  bom  at  Neo- 
Oaesarea,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Oriven,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tiao  faith.  He  was  aAerwarda  made  bishop 
of  his  natire  city,  and  is  said  to  hare  left 
ooly  seventeen  idolaters  in  his  diocese,  where 
he  bad  foand  only  seventeen  Christians.]  Of 
his  works,  are  extant  hi?  gratulatory  oration 
to  Origen,  a  canonical  epistle,  and  other  trea- 
tises in  Greek,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 

of   Paris,  fol.   1622. Nanzianzen,  [born 

near  Nazianzns  in  Cappadocia,]  sornamed 
the  jyhinef  was  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
^irfaich  he  resig^ned  on  its  beings  disputed.  Hi^ 
irritiDSB  riral  those  of  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  Greece  in  eloquence,  sublimity, 
and  variety.  His  sermons  are  more  for  phi- 
losophers than  common  hearers,  bat  replete 
'vrxthserioosoesB and  devotion.  Erasmns  said 
thai  he  was  afraid  to  translate  his  works, 
from  the  apprehension  of  not  translating^  into 
another  lang^oage  the  smartness  and  acumen 
of  his  stjle,  and  the  stateliness  and  happy 
dietion  of  th^  whole.  He  died  A.  D.  389. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictines, 
the  first  volome  of  which,  in  fol.  was  publish- 
ed at  Paris,  IT78. A  bishop  of  Nyssa,  au- 
thor of  the  Nicene  creed.  His  style  is  re- 
presented as  anegorioal  and  affected  ;  and  he 
hnm  been  aocosed  of  mixing^  philosophy  too 
mo^i  with  Ibeoloo^.  His  writii^  consist  of 
commeotarie^  on  bcriptore,  morafdiscourses, 
sermons  oo  mysteries,  dogmatical  treatises, 
panegyrics  on  saints:  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Morell,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris.   1615. 

The    bishop   died  A.  D.    396. Another 

Christian  writer,  whose  Works  were  edited  by 
the  Benedictines,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1705. 
ORirbii,  a  people  tributary  to  the  Nerrii, 
soppoeed  to  have  inhabited  the  country  near 
Thumay  or  Bruges  in  Flanders.  Cat.  O.  5, 
c.38. 

Grtzxits^  a  son  of  Xenophon»  who  killed 
Epaminondas,  and  was  himself  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  B.  C.  363.  His  father  was 
oStrmg  a  sacrifice  when  he  received  the 
news  of  his  death,  and  he  threw  down  the 
garland  whrch  was  on  his  head ;  but  he  re- 
placed it,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy's 
general  had  fallen  by  his  hands ;  and  he  ob< 
ferred  that  his  death  oti«;ht  to  be  celebrated 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  rather  than 
of  lamentation.  AtiOoU — Pout.  8,  c.  1 1 ,  &c. 
GsLTTV^nx  aki  GnlTftitrM,  [a  town  of  iBo- 
lia,  OD  the  coast  of  Lydia,  atod  near  the  north- 
era  confines.  It  lay  north-west  of  Cumas.*) 
Api^o  had  ber6  a  temple  with  an  oracle,  on 
iK«odkint  of  wbtcfa  he  is  called  Orgrutus,  Sirab. 
13. — f^trg.  Ech  6,  r.  72.  -En.  4,  v.  345. 

^TAitvs  and  GVAaos,ra  small  istatad  of  the 
Archipolego,  chdbed  by  Stephanas  Byzanti- 
nos  among^  thQ  Sporadea,  but  belon^n^  rather 


I  to  the  Cyolade?.  It  lay  south-west  of  Aodros, 
off  the  coast  of  Attica.  The  Romans,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  made  it  a  place  of  ex- 
ile J    Jut,  1,  73.— OciVf.  7,  Met.  407. 

G^UES  or  Gtrs,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Ter- 
ra, represented  as  havings  50  heads  and  a 
hundred  hando.  He  wi  h  }^  brothers,.made 
war  against  the  gods,  and  was  aflenrards 
punished  in  Tartarus.     Ovid.  TrisL  4,  el.  7, 

V.  18. The  minister  and  favourite  of  Can- 

daules,  king^  of  Lydia,  to  whom,  according;  to 
wme  accounts,  the  latter,  ardently  attached 
to  his  queen,  and  believing;  her  beauty  beyond 
all  competition,  showed  her  naked.     This  he 
did  in  order  that  Gyges,  to  whom  he  frequent- 
ly extolled  her  charms,  might  be   able  to 
judge  for  himself.     The  queen  discovered  the 
affair,  and  was  fo  incensed  at  this  instance  of 
imprudence  and  infiraily  in  her  husband,  that 
she  ordered  Gyges  either  to  prepare    for 
death  himself,  or  murder  Candaules.      He 
chose  the  latter,  and  married  the  queen,  and 
HScendeJ  the  vacant  throne  about  718  years 
h^re  the  Christian  era.    He  was  the  first  of 
tlBnermnadas  who  reigned  in  Lydia.     He 
reigned  thirty-eight  years,  and  di:itinguished 
himself  by   the  immense  presents  which  he 
made  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  •  [The  wife  of 
Candaules  above  mentioned  was  called  Nyssia 
according  to  Hephsstion.  T^je  story  of  Rosa- 
mund, queen  of   the  Lombards,   as  related 
by  Gibbon,  bears  nn  exact   resemblance  to 
this  of  Candaules.]  According  to  Plato,  Gy- 
ges was  a  shepherd  in  the  service  of  theLy- 
dian  king,  and  descended  into  a  chasm  of  the 
earth,  where  he  found  a  brazen  horse,  whose 
sides  he  opened,  and  saw  within  the  body, 
the  carcase    of  a    man  of  uncommon  size, 
from  whose  finger  he  took  a  famous  brazen 
ring.     This  ring,  when  put  on   liis  finger, 
rendered  him    invisible;  and  by    means  of 
its  virtue,  he  introduced  himself  to  thequeen, 
murdered   her    husband   and  married   her, 
and  usurped  the  crown  of    Lydia.     [Xen- 
ophon  says  that  he  was  a  slave.     Plutarch 
states  that  Gyges  took  up  arms  against  Can- 
daules, assisted  by  the  Milesians.     The  opi- 
nion  of  Herodotus,  which  is  that  first  giv- 
en by  Lempriere,  seems  preferable  to  the 
rest.    Bom  in  a  city  contiguous  to  Lydia,  no 
person  could  be  better  qualified  to  represent 
the  affairs  of  that  kingdom   than  he  was.] 
Berodot.  1,  c  Z.-^Plat.  dial.  10,  de  rep. 

Gylippvs,  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  B.  C. 
414,  by  his  countrymen  to  assist  Syracdae 
against  the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a  cele- 
brated victory  over  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
the  enemy *s  generals,  and  obliged  them  to 
surrender.  He  accompanied  Lysander  in 
his  expedition  against  Athens,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  taking  of  that  celebrated  town. 
After  the  fall  of  Athens,  he  was  intrusted  by 
the  conqueror  with  the  money  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  plunder,  which  amounted  to 
1500  talents.  As  he  conveyed  it  to  Sparta, 
he  had  the  meanness  to  muew  the  bottom  of 
the  bags  which  contained  it,  and  secreted 
about  three  hundred  talents.  His  theft  was 
discovered;  and  to  avoid  the  puiiiahment 
3^ 
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which  he  deseired,  he  fled  from  bis  country, 
and  by  this  act  of  meaoQess  tarnished  the 
glory  of  his  victorious  actions.  TilnUl.  4,  el. 

1,  V.  199.— P/u/.  in  JVtrtd. An  Arcadian 

in  the  Rutulian  war.     Firg,  wEn.  12,  v.  272. 
GTMirASfuM,  a   place  among^  the  Greeks, 
where  all  the  p^lic  exercises  were  p<>rform 
ed|  and  where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers 
exhibited,  but  also  philosophers,  poets,  and 
rhetoricians  repeated  their  compositions.  The 
room  was  high  and  spacious,  and  could  con- 
tain many  thousands  of  spectators.     The  la- 
borious exercises  of  the  Gymnasium   were 
running,  leaping,  throwing  the  quoit,  wrest- 
ling, and  boxing,  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  ^fv<r«^-^•|r,  and  by  the  Romans  quin- 
quertium.    In  riding,  the  athlete  led  a  horse, 
on  which  be  was  sometimes  mounted,  coo 
ducting  another  by  the  bridle,  and  jumping 
from  the  one  upon  the  other.  Whoever  came 
first  to  the  goal,  and  j  umped  with  the  greatest 
agility,  obtained  the  prize.  In  running  a-foot 
the   athletes  were  sometimes  armed,  and  he 
who    came   first    was   declared  victors 
Leaping  was'an  useful  exercise  :  its  pri^ 
object  was  to  teach  the  soldiers  to  jump  over 
ditclies,  and  pass  over  eminences  during  a 
siege,  or  in   the  field  of  battle.    In  throwing 
the  quoit,  the    prize  was  adjudged  to  him 
who  threw  it  farthest.     The   quoits  were 
made  either  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal.    The 
wrestlers  employed  all  their  dexterity  to  bring 
their  adversary  to  the  ground,  and  the  boxers 
had  their  hands  armed  with  gauntlets,  called 
also  eesitu.  Their  blows  were  dangerous,  and 
often  ended  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants. In  wref  tling  and  boxing,  the  athletes 
were  often  naked,  whence  the  word  Gymna- 
sium, yufifcff  nudus.    They  anointed  them- 
selves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  ren 
der  their  bodies  slippery  and  more  difficult  to 
be  grasped.  P/tn.  2,  ep.  17.— C.  JVe/>.  20,  c.  6. 
GTBtNESUB,  [Hd.  Baleares.] 
GYMNOSOPHisTiE,  aclass  of  Indian  philoso- 
phers, who  were  called  gymnoeophists,  (yuf* 
veo's^io''r«<,)  or  haknd  pfulosephert^  by  the 
Greeks,  from  their  going  naked,  [vid.  the  end 
of  this  article.]     For  37  years  they  exposed 
themselves  in  the  open  air  to  the  heat  of  the 
tan,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
coldness  of  the  night.    They  were  oflen  seen 
in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes  full  upon  the  disk 
of  the  sun  from  the  time  of  its  rising  till  the 
hour  of  its  setting.    Sometimes  they  stood 
whole  days  upon  one  foot  in  burning  sand, 
without  moving  or  showing  any  concern  for 
whatsarrounded  them.    Alexander  was  as- 
tonished at  the  sight  of  a  sect  of  men  who 
seemed  to  despise  bodily  pain,  and  who  in- 
ured themselves  to  suffer  the  greatest  tor- 
tures without  uttering  a  groan,  or  expressing 
any  marks  of  fisar.     The  conqueror  condes 
cended  to  visit  them,  and  his  astonishment 
was  increased  when  he  saw  one  of  them  as- 
cened  a  burning  pile  with  firmness  and  uncon 
cem,  to  avoid  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
stand  upright  on  one  leg  and  unmoved,  while 
the  fiamet  surrounded  him  on  every  side. 
Hfi.  CetanuB.    [The  Gymnosophists  are  of- 
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ten  confounded  with  the  Braohmani :  bat 
this  latter  is  properly  the  name  of  only  eae 
class  of  these  philosophers,  who  were  divided 
into  several  sects.  The  Brachmani  were  all 
of  one  tribe,  and  as  they  grew  up,  had  a  snc- 
cession  of  instructors.  They  were  in  m  state 
of  pupillage  until  thirty-six  years  of  age ; 
after  which  they  were  allowed  to  live  more 
at  large,  to  wear  fine  linen  and  gold  rings, 
to  live  upon  the  flesh  of  animals  not  employ- 
ed in  labour,  and  to  marry  as  many  uives  is 
they  pleased.  Others  submitteil,  through 
their  whole  lives,  to  a  stricter  discipline,  and 
passed  their  days  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  with  no  other  food  than  fruit,  bcrbs, 
and  milk.  The  Samanseans  were  a  society 
formed  of  those  who  voluntarily  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  divine  wisdom. 
They  gave  op  all  private  property,  and  com- 
mitted their  children  to  the  care  of  the  state, 
and  their  wives  to  the  protection  of  their  re- 
lations. They  were  supported  at  the  public 
expense.  It  is  of  this  sect  in  particular  that 
the  wonderful  circumstance  is  related,  of 
their  throwing  themselves  into  a  fire  which 
they  had  prepared  for  the  occasion,  when  from 
ill  health  or  misfortunes  they  bad  grown  tired 
of  the  world.  There  was  another  sect,  called 
Hylobians,  who  lived  entirely  m  forests,  upon 
leaves  and  wild  fruits,  wore  no  other  clotlung 
than  the  bark  of  trees,  and  practised  the  se- 
verest abstinence  of  every  kind.  From  this 
account,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  Indian 
Gymnosophists  were  more  distinguished  for 
severity  of  manners  than  for  the  cnltivatioa 
of  science,  and  that  they  more  resembled 
modem  monks  than  ancient  philosophers.] 
Sirab.  16,  &c.— P/tn.  7,c2.— Cic.   Tusc.  5. 

Lwan.  8,  v.  240.— Ctir/.  S,  c  9.— JDtow. 

GiirjECOTHaciVAS,  a  naose  of  Mara  at  Te- 
gea,  on  account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  tiy  the 
women  without  the  assistance  of  the  men, 
who  were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  this  re- 
ligious ceremony.    Pati^.  8,  c.  48. 

Gtndss,  now  Zeindeh^  a  river  of  Assyria, 
falling  into  the  Tigris.  AVhen  Cyrus  march- 
ed against  Babylon,  his  army  was  8to|>ped  by 
this  river,  in  which  one  of  his  fiivonH^  horaes 
was  drowned.  This  so  irritated  the  moaarch 
that  he  ordered  the  river  to  be  conveyed  into 
360  different  channels  by  his  ariiiy,80  that  af- 
ter this  division  it  hardly  reached  the  knee. 
[This  portrait  of  Cyras  seems  a  little  orer- 
chamd.  The  hatred  which  the  Greeks  bore 
the  Persians  is  sufficiently  known.  The  no- 
tive  of  Cyrus  for  thus  treating  the  Gyodes 
could  not  be  such  as  is  described  by  Herodo- 
tus. That  which  happened  to  the  sacred 
horse  might  make  him  apprehend  a  aniAar 
fate  for  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  conipal  him 
to  divert  the  river  into  a  great  noaber  ef  ca- 
nals in  order  to  render  it  fordable.  The  Oyn- 
des,  at  the  present  day,  has  re-assaaed  its 
course  to  the  Tigris,  and  its  entranoainlettiat 
river  is  called  Foum-^l-SaUh^  or  the  riw  of 
peace,  in  Arabic.  The  name  ftwtn  h  bjrtht 
Turks  in  the  place  whence  ii  tSMMa,  is  ^ffm' 
Sou^  or  the  black  river.]  Araiitfl.  1,  c  Wl 
and  202.. 
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Gtthcvm,  a  lea'port  town  of  Lacooia,  at 
th«  mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  io  Pelopoonesus, 
built  bj  liercales  and  Apollo,  who  had  there 
deshted  from  their  ouarrels.  The  iohabit- 
nnts  were  called  Giflheata.  [Livj  (34, 29,) 
speaking  of  the  wars  ia  Greece,  in  the  time 
of  T.  Quioctius  Flamioinus.  describes  it  as 
very  strong  and  well  peopled.  Gythiam  wa» 
at  the  same  time  ihe  arseaul  and  harbour  of 
Sparta,  though  the  town  itself  did  not  lie  ex 
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Rctly  upon  the  sea.  The  distance,  however, 
was  very  short.  The  harbour  of  Gythiam 
was  about  30  stadia  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
a  'd  was  more  a  work  of  art  than  of  nature.' 
f  i  was  strongly  fortified,  as  has  already  been 
observed.  The  earlier  name  was  Trinasus, 
(three  islands,)  from  some  afiall  islands  lying 
in  front.  The  modem  city  Coloehina  is  situ- 
ate more  to  the  east,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Eurotas.]     Cie,  Qfie.  a,  c.  U. 
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HaDRIANUS,  a   Roman  emperor,     vid. 
Arianus. 

HadriatIcfm  marc.    vid.  Adriaticum. 
Hjbmoa'ia.    vid,  iEmutiia. 
Ummus^  [a  chain  of  mountains  forming  the 
northern  t)oundary  of  Thrace,  and  separating 
it  from  Moesia.     This  chain  has  been  much 
celebrated  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its 
gre%t  elevation  and  extent,  as  they  inferred 
from  the  numerous  and  large  rivers  which 
issued  from  its  sides.     Dr.  Brown,  however, 
who  visited  parts  of  this  chain,  states  that 
the  elevation  cannot  be  considerable,  because 
DO  summit  of  it  is  covered  with  perpetual 
saow.     The  middle  parts  of  this  chain  were 
called  by  the  ancients  Scomius  and  Orlmlus, 
while  the  Scardus  may   be  considered  as  its 
farthest  branch  to  the   west.    The  farthest 
•astern  point  is  Haemi  Extreme,  jutting  out 
into  the    Euxine,    now  called  Endruh-bo- 
T%Mm*     The  chain  to  the  west  of  this  is  called 
Emineh  Dag;  in  the  middle,  it  is  styled  Bui- 
kan  and  •Somoee,  farther  on,  Joan^  while  the 
£>e$p0lo  Dag  branches  ofif  to  the  south-east, 
and  may  be  the   Rhodope  of  the  ancients. 
The  whole  length  of  the  chain  is  about  400 
miles.!     It  receives  its  name  from  Hsmus, 
son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia,  who  inariied 
Rhodope,  and  was  changed  into  this  moun- 
tain for  aspiring  to  divine  honours.    Sirab. 
7,  p. 313.— Piifi.  4, c.  Il.—Owrf. M^L  6,  v.  87. 
[fiAi«£S,  or   Halesits,  a  river  of  Lydia, 
rising  in  Mount  Kerkaphu,  and  flowing  into 
the  iRgeaOy  near  the  city  of  Colophon.    Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  its  waters 
were  the  coldest  of  any  in  the  whole  of  Asia, 
Fhn.  6,  29.— Paw.  5.J 
Hai.ct6hk.    vid.  Alcyone. 
Hai*iacmon,  [a  river  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  confines  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Si- 
nus Thermaicus,  or  OtUf  of  Saloniki.    It  is 
DOW  called  the  Jenicora.    At  its  mouth  was 
a  place  called  also  Ualiacmon,  and  now  Pla- 
tamona^l 

Haliartus,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  [on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Copais,  and 
north-west  of  Thebes.]  It  was  founled  by 
Ualiarttis,  the  son  of  lliersander.  The  mo- 
ouments  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  of  Ly- 
sander  the  Laoedsemonian  general,  were  seen 
in  that  town.  [It  was  destroyed  by  the  ar>ny 
of  Xerxes  because  it  favoured  the  Atheni- 
ans. Reviving  soon  from  this  blow,  it  be- 
came a  flourishing  place>  until,  in  the  fir^t  Ma- 
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cedonian  war,  having  sided  with  Perses,  it 
wad  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  terri- 
tory given  to  the  Athenians.  Pausanias  makes 
mention  of  its  first  overthrow,  (9, 32,)  but 
Herodotus  is  silent  on  the  subject]  Liv.  42, 
c  44  and  63. 

Halicaritassvs,  [now  Bodron,  a  famous 
city  of  Dons,  situate  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Uie  Sinus  Ceramicus,  and  the  residence  of  the 
flks  of  Caria.  It  had  a  fine  port,  excellent 
fonifications,  and  great  riches.  Here  the 
mausoleum,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  tbo 
world,  was  erected.  It  was  celebrated  for 
having  given  birth  to  Herodotus,  Dionysiui, 
Heraclitus,  &c.  and  is  also  memorable  for  the 
long  siege  it  maintained  against  Alexander, 
under  the  skilful  command  of  Memnon,  the 
general  of  Darius,  rid.  Meamon,  and  Mau- 
soleum.] Maxim,  Tyr,  35. — Vilrwu.  deArch, 
--Diod.  n.—at>odot,  2,  c  MB.—Strab,  14. 
HALiaRH§Tii78,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Cu- 
ryto,  who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of 
Mars,  because  she  slighted  bis  addresses. 
This  violence  offended  Mars,  and  he  killed 
the  ravisher.  Neptime  cited  Mars  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  justice  to  answer  for 
the  murder  of  his  sou.  The  cause  was  tried 
at  Athens,  in  a  place  which  has  been  called 
from  thence  Areopagus,  («^»c,  Jfars,  and 
vetyoCf  a  hilly)  and  the  murderer  was  acquit- 
ted.   ApoUod.  >,  c.  14. —Paul.  ),  c.  21. 

Halmtdessus,  [or  Salmtdessus,  a  city 
of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
It  was  famed  for  its  shipwrecks.  The  mo- 
dern name  is  Midje.}    Mela,  2,  c.  2. 

Haloiinbsus,  [now  Dromoy  a  small  island 
at  the  opeumg  of  the  Sinus  Theruiaicus.  It 
became  the  occasion  of  a  war  between  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  the  Atheaians.] 

Halyzia,  a  town  of  Epirus  near  the  Ache- 
lous,  .vhere  the  Athenians  obtained  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Halyb,  (a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, nsiDg  on  the  confines  of  Pontus  and 
Armenia  Minor,  and  which,  after  flowing 
westwardly  through  Cappadocia  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Phrygia,  turns  to  the  north-west,  and 
enters  the  Euxine  some  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  Amisus.  Herodotus  and  Strabo  both 
speak  of  its  rising  in  the  region  we  have  men- 
tioned,and  pursuing  the  route  describ-d.  Ar- 
han  and  Pliny,  however,  iUHke  it  lise  in  a  far 
different  quarter,  viz.  in  the  southern  parts 
of  CaUonia,  near  Tyana,  at  the  foot  of  the 
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chain  of  M  ount  Taurus.  ReDD«Il  and  others 
8e«k  to  reconcile  these  opposite  statements, 
by  giving  the  Halys  two  branches,  an  eastern 
and   a  southern  one,  and  by  supposing  that 
Herodotus  knew  only  the  eastern,  and  Arnau 
only  the  southern  one.    This,  however,  mere 
ly  increases  the  «lifficulty  ;  for  why  woul 
Strabo,  a  native  of  Amisus,  be  ignorant  of 
the  course  of  a  river  so  near  his  natn*e  city 
and  why  does  he   m&ke  no  mention  of  the 
southern  Halys,  when  he  describes  the  very 
ground  over  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
flowed  i*  Mannert  thinks  that  this  southern 
arm  ii  the  river  which    Ta vernier  calls  the 
Jekd  Ermuk,  or  green  river,  which  D'An- 
viUe,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  modern 
name  of  the  ancient  Iris.    The  modern  name 
of  the  Halys  is  the  Kisil  Ermak^  or  red  ri 
ver.     According  tu  Strabo,  the  ancient  name 
of  the  river  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  passing  in  its  course  by  some  salt  works 
It  is,  however,  a  mere  arbitrary  derivation 
This  Eustathius  evinces,  who  states  that  the 
ri^  er  is  called  Halys  by  those  who  deriv^|p 
name  from  salt ;  by  others,  however,  ^f§. 
This  river  formed  the  western  boundary  of 
the  dominions  of  Croesus,  with  which  was 
connected  a  famous  oracle,    vid  Croesus.] 

Ham\drtadbs.    \tnd,  Nymphae.] 

Hahilcar.    vid,  Amdcar. 

Hahnibal.    vid,  AnnibaL 

Haitno.    vid.  Anno. 

HarhodIus,  a  friend  of  Aristogiton,who 
delivered  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratids,  B.  C  510.  [rtrf-iArislogiton.] 
The  Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriotism  of 
these  illustrious  citizens,  made  a  law  that 
no  one  should  ever  bear  the  name  of  Aris* 
togiton  and  Harmodius.  Herodol.  5,  c.  55. — 
Plin.  34,  c.  8.— Sen«c.  /r.  2. 

Harmonia,  or  Hermionba,  (vid.  Her 
mtune,)  a  daughtel'  of  Wars  and  Venus,  who 
married  Cadmus  It  is  said  that  Vulcan, 
to  avenge  the  infidelity  of  her  mother,  made 
her  a  present  of  a  vestment  dyed  in  all  sorts 
of  crimes,  which  in  some  measure,  inspired 
all  the  children  of  Cadmus  with  wickedness 
and  impiety.    PauM.  9,  c.  16,  &c 

HARpAort ,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  con- 
quered Asia  Minor  after  he  had  revolted  from 
Astyages,  who  had  cruelly  made  him  eat  the 
flesh  of  his  sou,  because  he  had  disobeyed  his 
orders  in  not  putting  to  death  the  infant  Cy 
rus,  Herodol.  1,  c.  108.    Justin.  1,  c,  5  and  6. 

HARPALfcE.    vid.  Harpalyce. 

HarpAlus.  a  man  intrusted  with  the  trea- 
sure- of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  His  hopes 
that  Alexander  would  perish  in  his  expedi- 
tion rendered  him  dissipated,  negligent,  and 
Ticious.  When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror 
was  returning  with  great  resentment,  he  fled 
to  Ath  ns,  where  withhismney,  he  corrupt- 
ed the  oraiors,  among  was  Demosthenes. 
When  wrought  to  justice,  he  escaped  with 
impunity  to  Crete,  where  he  was  at  last  as- 
sassinated by  Thimbro,  B.  C.  325  Plut.  in 
Phoc.^Diod.  17 A  celebrated  astrono- 
mer of  Greece,  480  years  B.  C 

Ha  rpalycb,  the  daughter  of  Harpalycas,! 


king  of  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  wbei  she 
was  but  a  child,  and  her  father  fed  her  wtti 
the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inurvdWr 
early  to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  hnnting^.  When 
her  father*8  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Neo^ 
tolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  she  repelled  wl 
defeated  the  enemy  with  manly  coarege  Jht 
death  of  her  father,  which  happened  took  af- 
ter in  a  sedition,  rendered  her  disconsobte; 
she  fled  the  society  of  mankind,  and  lived  in 
the  forests  upon  plunder  and  rapine.  Every 
attempt  to  secure  her  proved  fruitless,  till 
her  great  swiftness  was  overcome  by  inter- 
cepting her  with  a  net.  After  her  death,  the 
people  of  the  country  disputed  their  respective 
right  to  the  possessions  she  bad  acquired  by 
rapine,  and  they  soon  after  appeased  her  manes 
by  prope:  oblations  on  her  tomb.  P^rg.^n, 
1,  V.  oZX.^Hjtgin.  fab.  193  and  252. 

HarpocrAt£s,  a  divinity  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Orus  the  eon  of  Isis,  amoi^  the 
Egyptians.  He  is  represented  as  holdingoae 
of  his  fingers  on  his  mouth,  and  from  thence 
be  is  called  the  god  of  silence,  and  intimates, 
thai  the  mysteries  of  religion  and  philoeopliy 
ought  never  to  be  revealed  to  the  people. 
The  Romans  placed  his  statues  at  the  ao- 
tri^oce  of  their  temples.  [In  like  manner  the 
Sphinxes  at  the  entrances  of  the  Egyptian 
temples  were  put  there  as  emblems  of  si- 
lence. The  Egyptians  were  aceasto«i*ed  to 
hang  from  the  neck,  or  wear  in  a  ring  apon 
the  finger,  as  an  amulet,  a  small  imag-e  of 
Harpocrates.  He  was  represented  under  tbe 
form  of  a  young  infant,  and  appears  to  hare 
been  an  astronomical  divinity,  and  toliaTe 
personified  the  return  of  the  sun  at  the 
winter  solstice.]  CattUL  tS,—Farro  deL.L. 
4,  c  10. 

HarpocratIoit,  a  Platonic  philosopher  oi 
A'gos,  from  whom  Stobasut  compiled  his  ec- 
logues.—-—Valerius,  a  rhetorician  of  Alex- 
andria, author  of  a  Lexicon  on  ten  orators. 

Harpyi^  winged  monsters,  who  had  the 
f;«ce  of  a  woman,  the  l»ody  of  a  vulture,  and 
had  their  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sfcerp 
claws.  They  were  three  in  number,  Aeflo, 
Ocypete,  and  Celeeno,  daughters  of  Neptane 
and  Terra.  They  were  sent  by  Jane  to 
plunder  the  tables  of  Phineus,  whence  fbey 
were  driven  to  the  islands  called  'Strophades 
by  Zethes  and  Calais.  They  emitted  m  m- 
lectious  smell,  and  spoiled  whatever  tlvey 
touched  by  their  filth  and  excrements.  Ther 
plundered  ^neas  during  his  voyage  toWarcb 
Italy,  and  predicted  many  of  the  calamitiea 
which  attended  him.  [According  to  Duim« 
the  term  Harpya  («t{rvi«)  signifies  pn^iAj 
a  violent  wind,  carrying  off  what  is  expeied 
to  its  fury ;  in  other  words,  a  furioot  w&H- 
wind.  Hence  the  (able  of  the  HarpieB.  To 
the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Greek,  the  terrtn 
of  the  storm  were  intimately  associated  vfOi 
the  idea  of  powerful  and  active  demona  di* 
recting  its  fury.  The  names  zireo  to  die 
Harpies  indicate  this,  riz.  Oc^p#^ra|Jd«  C^- 
leno,  obscurity,  and  w9e/2»,  a  atflOf.  In  the 
earlier  mythclogy  of  Greece  tlA  iHf  re- 
presented i^erely  as  female  demmf 
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td  form  coaunoDly  BMigaed  them  was  the 
addition  of  a  later  ag^e.  M.  Le  Clerc  has  a 
carioot  tboagh  uaibaaded  theory  respecting 
the  Harpies,  He  lopposes  them  to  ban 
baea  a  swarm  of  locusts,  wbich«  after  they 
had  laid  waste  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia, 
produced  a  famine  there.  According^  to  hi  to 
the  word  Arbi^  of  which  he  maintains  that 
ol*  Httrpy  is  formed,  signifies  a  locu9(  ;  and  as 
the  north  wind  rid  the  country  of  them,  hav 
in|:  driren  them  as  far  9s  the  Ionian  Sea, 
where  they  perished,  hence  it  was  fabled  that 
the  sons  of  Boreas  had  pot  them  to  flight 
AmoDg^  many  other  objections  to  this  expla- 
nation, it  may  solEce  to  urge  bat  one  here, 
namely,  tha)  the  scene  of  the  adventure  oi 
king  Phineus  is  placed  by  the  poets  in  Thrace* 
never  in  Asia.]  f^irg,  w£n.  3,  v.  212, 1.  6. 
T.  S89.— £&W.  Tkeog.  t(^ 

HaaOdes,  a  people  of  Germany.  Cmi.  O, 
1,  c3l, 

H^RUSFSX,  a  soothsayer  at  Roqoe,  who 
drew  omens  by  consulting  the  entrails  of 
beasts  that  were  sacrificed.  He  received  the 
name  of  Arutpe^,  ab  aris  atpieintdu^  and 
that  of  ExtUptXi  ab  €siu  tTU^scUM^M.  [Do 
natos,  in  his  commentary  on  Terence*8  Phor- 
mio,  (4,  280  ^t^^igoa  another  derivation  for 
Haruspex,  namely,  from  haruga  (the  same  a» 
ha^uh  e  victim,)  %nd  the  old  verb  tpecio.] 
The  order  of  Aruspioes  waa  first  established 
at  Rome  by  Remain.*,  and  the  first  Aruspices 
ware  Tuaoana  by  origin,  as  they  were  par- 
ticularly famous  m  that  branch  of  divinatioo. 
They  bad  received  all  their  knowledge  from 
a  boy  named  Tages,  who,  as  was  commonly 
reported,  spruiig  from  a  clod  of  earth,  (vid. 
Tages.)  They  were  originally  three,  but  the 
Roman  senate  yearly  ^ent  six  noble  youthy. 
or,  according  to  others,  twelve,  toEtruria,  to 
be  instracted  in  all  the  mysteriea  of  the  art 
The  oStoe  of  the  Haruspices  consisted  in  ob- 
senriog  these  four  particnlacs :  (he  beast  be- 
fore it  was  sacrificed;  its  entrails;  the  flames 
which  consumed  the  sacrifice ;  and  the  flour, 
frankincense.  Sic,  which  was  used.  If  the 
beast  was  led  np  to  the  altar  with  di6Fkcu1ty, 
if  it  escaped  from  the  conductor's  hands, 
roared  when  it  received  the  blow,  or  died  iti 
agoaiea,  the  omen  was  unfortunate.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  followed  without  compul 
aioo,  received  the  blow  without  resistance, 
and  died  without  groaning,  and  aAer  much 
effosioo  of  blood,  the  haruspex  foretold  pros- 
perity. When  the  body  of  the  victim  was 
opened,  each  part  was  scrupulously  examined. 
If  any  thing  was  wanting,  if  it  had  a  double 
Uver,  or  a  lean  heart,  the  omen  was  unfortu 
nate.  If  the  entrails  fell  from  the  hands  of 
the  haruspex,  or  seemed  besmeared  with  too 
much  blood,  or  if  no  heart  appeared,  as  for 
instance  it  happened  in  the  two  victims  which 
J.  Cesar  offered  a  little  before  his  death,  ihe 
omen  was  equally  unlucky.  When  the  flame 
was  quickly  kindled,  and  when  it  violently 
coQsunned  t^e  sacrifice,  and  arose  pure  and 
bright,  and  like  a  pyramid,  without  any  pale- 
ness, smoke,  sparkling,  or  cracking,  the 
omen  was  favourable.     But  the  contrarv  an 


gory  was  drawn  when  the  fire  was  kiodled 
with  difficulty,  and  was  extingiUBfaed  before 
(he  sacrifice  was  totally  coB4umed»  or  wii(>a 
it  rolled  in  circles  round  the  victim  with  in- 
termediate spaces  between  the  flames,  ha 
regard  to  the  fjrankioceose,  meal,  watev,  and 
wine,  if  there  was  any  deficiency  in  ihe  quen- 
tity,  if  the  colour  was  difierMt,  or  the  qiiaUty 
was  chan^^ed,  or  if  aay  thing  was  dune  with 
irregularity,  it  was  deemed  inauspicious.  This 
custom  of  consulting  the  entpaite  of  victims 
lid  not  originate  in  Tuscany,  but  it  was  in  use 
among  the  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
&o.  and  the  more  enlightened  part  e£  man- 
kind well  knew  how  to  render  it  subservient 
to  their  wishesor  tyranny.  Agesilans,  when 
in  Egypt)  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  bis 
soldiers  by  a  superstitious  artifice.  He  se- 
cretly wrote  in  bis  haml  the  word  9imm^  rie- 
lory^  in  large  chnracter?,  and  holding  the  en-> 
trails  of  a  victim  in  his  hand  till  the  impres- 
sion wascommuDicated  to  the  flesh, he  showed 
it  to  the  soldiers,  and*  animated  them  by  ob- 
serving, that  the goils  signified  their  approach- 
ii»  victories  even  by  marking  it  in  the  body 
oT  the  sacrifioed  animals.     Ctc.  dt  Div, 

Haisrvbal.  vid,  Asdrubal. 

HxBBt  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
Aocording  to  some,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Juno  only,  who  conceived  her  after  eating  let- 
tuces As  she  was  fair,  and  always  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  she  was  called  the  goddess  of 
youth,  and  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearer 
to  all  the  gods.  She  was  dismissed  from  her 
office  by  Jupiter,  because  she  fell  down  in  an 
indecent  posture  as  she  was  pouring  nectar  to 
the  go^ls  at  a  grand  festival,  and  Gaiiymedes, 
fie  favourite  of  Jupiter,  succeeded  her  ai 
cup-bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mo- 
ther to  prepare  her  ehariot,  and  to  harness 
her  peacocks  whenever  requisite.  When 
Hercules  was  •  aised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he 
was  rccoudledto  Juno  by  marrying  her  daugh- 
ter Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  two  sous,  Alex- 
inres  and  Anicetus.  As  Hebe  had  the  power 
of  restoring  gods  and  men  to  the  vigour  of 
youth,  she,  at  the  instance  of  her  husband, 
performed  that  kind  of  office  to  lolas  bis 
friend.  Hebe  was  worshipped  at  Sicyon, 
under  the  name  of  />ta,  and  at  Rome  uoder 
the  name  of  Juventat,  She  is  represented 
as  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
arrayed  in  a  variegated  Garment.  Pout,  I, 
c.  19,  I.  2,  c.  12.— 0pm/.  Met,  9,  v.  400.  Fast. 
6.  V.  ':e,^jlpollod,  I,  c.  3, 1.  2,  c.  7.    . 

HsBRUS,  now  Maritia,  [the  largest  river 
of  ThrHcc,  rising  from  Mens  Scxkbius,  and 
running  in  two  channels  till  it  comes  to  Phi- 
lippopolis,  where  they  unite.  It  empties  by 
two  mouths  into  the  ^gean.]  It  was  sup- 
posed to  roll  its  waters  upon  golden  sand?. 
The  head  of  Orpheus  was  thrown  into  it 
after  it  had  been  cut  oflT  by  the  Ciconian 
women,  [and,  being  carried  down  to  the  sea, 
was  borne  00  the  waves,  together  with  his 
lyre,  to  the  island  of  Lesbos.]  It  received 
its  name  from  Hebrus,  son  of  Cassander,  a 
king  of  Thrace,  who  was  said  to  have 
drowned  himself  there.  [At  the  jnnctioa  of 
r,27 
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the  Hebnis  with  the  rivers  Tonsos  anil  Ar- 
diicut,  Oreetes  purified  himself  from  his  mo- 
ther's blood,  vid.  OresUas.]  Jtfieia,  2,  c.  '2. 
-^trob.  l.—Vtrg.  JEn.  4,  f.  463.— Opirf. 
Mtt.  11,  V.  50. 

HscALEsU,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Japitei 
of  Uecale,  instituted  by  Theseus,  or  io  com- 
memoration of  tb»  kindness  of  Hecale,  which 
Theseus  had  esperienoed  when  he  went 
against  the  bull  of  Marathon,  &c. 

HscATiB  FAHVM,  a  Celebrated  temple  sa 
cred  to  Hecate  at  Stratonioe  in  Caria. 
Slrab.  14. 

Hbcatjbus,  ail  historian  of  Miletus,  born 
549  years  before  Christ,  in  the  reig^  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspes.  j^ Antiquity  mentions  seve 
ral  Authors  by  the  name  of  Hecatsus.  The 
one  here  spoken  of  isdisting^uished  from  He- 
cat»us  of  Abdera,  &c.  by  the  name  of  Mile- 
sian.]    HerodoL  2,  c.  143. 

HkcAtBi  a  daughter  of  Perses  and  Aste 
ria,  the  sameas  Proserpine,  or  Diana.  [Some 
make  the  name  (U«t»J  a  feminme  derivative 
from  tioToc,  which  last  was  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Apollo,  the  brother  of  Diana,  froi^ 
his  darting  afar^  (•»«()•]  She  was  caUecT 
Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Hecate 
or  Proserpine  in  hell,  whence  her  name  of 
Diva  triformtf  tergeminoy  trieept.  She  waf 
supposed  to  preside  over  magic  and  enchant- 
ments, and  was  generally  represented  'ike  a 
woman  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  horse,  a 
dog,  or  a  boar,  and  sometimes  she  appeared 
with  three  different  bodies,  and  three  diffe- 
rent faces  only  with  one  neck.  Dogs,  lambs, 
and  honey,  were  generally  offered  to  her,  eft 
pecially  in  high  ways  and  cross  roads 
whence  she  obtained  the  name  of  Trivia. 
Her  power  was  extended  over  heaven,  the 
earth,  sea,  and  hell ;  and  to  her,  kings  and 
nations  supposed  themselves  indebted  .  for 
their  prosperity.  Ovid.  7.  Met.  v.  94. — Ht 
siod.  Th^g.—Horat.  3,  od.  5f2.— P<ita.  !2,  t 
^Z.'^Vifg.  JEn.  4,  V.  511. 

HscATSSfA,  a  yearly  festival  observed  by 
the  Stratoniceosiatis  in  honour  of  He<-ate. 
The  Athenians  paid  also  paKicular  worshi|i 
to  this  goddess,  who  was  deemed  the  patro- 
ness of  families  and  of  children.  From  thi; 
circumstance  the  statues  of  the  goddess  were 
erected  before  the  doors  of  the  houses.  an<{ 
upon  every  new  moon  a  public  sapper  wn 
always  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  riche^t 
people,  and  set  in  the  streets  where  th< 
poorest  of  the  citisens  were  permitted  to  re- 
tire and  feast  upon  it,  while  they  reports 
that  Hecate  had. devoured  it.  [This  pohlir 
supper  was  always  held  in  a  place  wher' 
three  ways  met,  in  allusion  to  the  triple  na- 
ture of  the  goddess.  1  There  were  also  ex  i 
atory  offerings  to  supplicate  the  goddess  to 
remove  whatever  evils  might  impend  on  the 
hea  I  of  the  public,  &c. 

Hkcatomboia,  a  festival  celebrated  io 
honour  of  Juno  by  the  Argiansaod  people  of 
.£giaa.  It  receives  its  name  from  UffTo. 
and  Bcvf,  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen^  which 
were  always  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  the 
flesh  distributed  amon?  the  poorest  citizens. 
3?R 


There  were  also  public  games  first  instituted 
by  Archinus,  a  king  of  Argos,  in  which  the 
trize  was  a  shield  of  brass  with  a  crown  «f 
tiyrtle.  [There  was  also  an  anniversfiry  sa- 
crifice caUed  by  this  name  in  Laconia^  and 
offered  for  the  preservation  of  tho  100  cities 
which  once  flourished  in  that  country.] 

HkcatumphonIa,  [from  UatTot,  ccfitum^ 
nd  #oNv»,  ocddo^  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  Messenians  to  Jupiter,  when  any  of 
them  had  killed  an  hundred  enemies.  [Arii- 
tumenes  is  said  to  have  offered  up  this  sacri- 
fice three  times  in  the  course  of  the  Messe- 
uian  wars  against  Sparta.]    Paus.  4,  c    19- 

HRCATOMP6LI8,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete, 
from  the  hundred  cities  which  it  once  con> 
taioed.  [The  same  epithet  was  also  applied 
to  Laconia.] 

HxcATOMPYLos,  an  epithet  applied  to 
Phebes  in  Egypt  on  account  of  its  hundred 
gates.  Ammum.^  c.  l6.-»— [The  metro* 
polis  of  Parthia,  and  rojral  residence  of  ^ 
Arsaoide,  situate  in  the  district  of  Comttene, 
and  south-west  part  of  the  province  of  Par- 
thiene.  The  name  is  of  Grecian  origin^  pro> 
bably  a  translation  of  the  native  term,  and 
has  a*  figurative  allusion  to  the  numerons 
routes  which  diverge  from  this  place  to  the 
adjacent  country.  D'Anville  makes  it  cor- 
respond with  the  modem  Demegan.']  Pt^ 
6,  c.  5.— 5/ra6.  1 1  .—Plin.  6,  c.  15  and  25. 

HBCATomrBSi,  small  islands  between  Les- 
bos and  Asia.  [They  derived  their  name 
irom  t»iT0c,  an  epithet  of  Apollo, according' 
'o  Strabo,  that  deity  being  particularly  wor- 
shipped along  the  continent  of  Asis,  oflt  which 
they  lay.  It  seems  more  probable,  however, 
that  they  had  their  namefrom  htattt  eenlum^ 
aud  were  caPed  so  from  their  great  number. 
The  modem  name  is  Mueo-nitu  or  the  isles  of 
mice.]     Strab.  13. 

Hbctor,  son  of  king  Priam  and  Hecoba, 
was  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  duefii 
I  hat  fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  Okarried 
Andromache,  the  daughter  of  Eetion,  fay 
whom  he  had  Ast>anax.  He  was  appointad 
cnptain  of  all  the  Trojan  forces,  when  Tr^y 
-vas  besieg  d  by  the  Greeks ;  and  the  valoar 
with  which  he  behaved  showed  how  w«D 
qualified  he  was  to  discbarge  that  important 
office.  He  engaged  with  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks,  and,  according  to  Hyginns,  no  Um 
than  31  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  enemy  pa- 
rifhed  by  his  hand.  Wheu  Achilleshad  driven 
"lack  the  Trojans  towards  the  city.  Hector, 
lot  great  to  fly,  waited  the  approach  of  his 
enemy  near  the  Scean  gates,  though  his  father 
and  mother,  with  tears  in  tlieir  eyes,  blamed 
his  rashness  and  entreated  him  to  retire.  The 
sight  of  Achilles  terrified  him,  and  he  fleJ.bi* 
fore  him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek  pursoed 
and  Hector  was  killed,  and  his  body  was  drag- 
ged in  cruel  triumph  by  the  conqueror  round 
the  tomb  of  Patroclus  whom  Hector  had  kill* 
ed.  The  body,  after  it  had  received  tbefroM- 
est  insults,  was  ransomed  by  old  Friain«  and 
the  Trojans  obtained  from  the  Gfeeke  a  tniea 
of  some  da3rs  to  pay  the  last  ofiMa  to  the 
greatest  of  their  leaders.  The  Thebiai  boeit- 
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ed  io  the  ^^  of  the  geographer  Pausftoias 
that  thoy  bad  the  ashe^  of  Hector  preserved 
ia  aa  am,  by  order  of  aa  oracle ;  which  pro- 
mised them  undisturbed  felicity  if  they  were 
ia  poaseasioo  of  that  hero's  remains.  The  epi- 
thet of  Heeloreus  is  applied  by  the  poets  to 
the  TrojaD5,  as  best  expressive  of  valour  and 
iotrepidjty.  Horn  r.  IL  1 ,  &c.— KtV^.  *En.  1 , 
kc,^Ocid,Met.  12  and  V3.—DictifS,Cret 
Dares.  Pkryg.^Uygin.  fab.  90  and  1 12.— 
Pans,  1. 3  and  9,  c  18.— Quina/.  Smym.  1 
aad3. 

Ukcuba,  a  daughter  of  Dymas,a  Fhry^n 
prince,  or,  aocording  to  others,  of  Cisseis,  a 
Ttiracian  king,  was  the  second  wife  of  Priam 
kio^  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  chastest  of  wo- 
Dzen,  and  the  meet  tender  and  anlbrtuoate  of 
nothen.  When  she  was  pregnant  of  Paris, 
khe  dreamed  that  she  had  brought  into  the 
world  a  bamiog^  torch  which  bad  reduced  her 
husband^s  palace  and  all  Troy  to  ashes.  So 
alannioga  dream  was  explained  by  the  sootb- 
nyers,  who  declared  that  the  son  she  should 
briog  into  the  world  would  prove  the  ruin  of 
his  country.  When  Paris  was  born  she  ex- 
posed Turn  OQ  Mount  Ida  to  avert  the  ca- 
lamities which  threatened  her  family;  but 
her  attempts  to  destroy  him  were  fruitless, 
lad  the  prediction  of  the  soothsayers  was 
ful^Ued.  \yitL  Paris.]  Daring  the  Trojan 
Rrar  she  saw  the  greatest  part  of  her  children 
perish  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  like  a 
mother,  she  coniesaed  her  grief  by  her  tears 
uid  laiaeatations,  particularly  at  the  death  of 
fiector  her  el4o|t  lOQ.  When  Troy  was 
Akeo,  Hecoba,  «lone  of  the  captives,  fall  to 
the  lot  of  UlyisiB,  a  man  whom  she  hated  for 
lis  perfidy  and  avarice,  and  she  embarked 
ritb  the  cooqaerors  for  Greece.  The  Greeks 
anded  ia  the  Thracian  Chersonesas  to  load 
vith  freth  boooors  the  grave  of  Achilles. 
During  their  stay  the  heroes  ghost  appeared 
Si  them  and  demanded,  to  ensure  the  safety 
»f  their  retun^  the  sacrifice  of  Poljrxeoa, 
Hecuba's  daughter.  They  complied,  and 
Polyzena  was  torn  from  her  mother  to  be  sa- 
crificed. Heouba  waa  inconsolable,  and 
^  grief  was  still  more  increased  at  the  light 
»f  the  body  of  her  son  Polydoros  washed  oa 
^  shore,  who  had  been  recommended  by  his 
father  te  the  care  and  hamanity  of  Polymnes- 
|or  king  of  the  oountry.  [tid,  Polydorus.] 
^  determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  her 
'OQ,  and  with  the  greatest  indignation  went 
•0  the  boose  of  bi^  orardeier,  apd  tore  bis 
7«t  end  atleofipted  to  deprive  hiai  of  hialiie. 
3he  ffi^  hiadered  from  esecntiagber  bloody 
^urpoM  by  the  errival  of  te^e  TMeians, 
lod  she  fled  with  the  female  ooifipaBiQas  of 
^tt  captivity.  She  waa  puieoed.  aad  when 
^  rao  after  the  stonea  that  were  thrown  al 
^*  ^  foood  henelf  suddealjMshMfiBdiBto  a 
pitch,  and  when  she  attempted  to  speak, 
ooad  that  she  ooidd  only  bark,  ^fter  this 
aetaoiorphoiis  she  threw  herself  into  the  8^« 
UM^Qiding  to  Hyginas,  and  th^t  place  waa^ 
j^thateircamataaoe^eaillfidC^fneMfi.  {vid* 
I.]    Heeuba  had  a  great  aomber  of 
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tor,  Pans,  Deiphobns,  PammoniHelenus,  Po- 
ly tes,  Antiphon,  Hipponons,  Polydorus,  Tro- 
ilus ;  and  among  the  daughters,  Creusa,  lli- 
one,Laodice,  Polyxeiia,and  Cassandra.  Ovid, 
MtLlUv,  761,1.  13,  V.  515.— i%tn.  fab. 
111.— rij^  ^n.  3,  V.  44.-Juf.  10,  v.  271. 
-^irab.  XZ.'-Dictyi.  Ore/.  4  and  ^.^-ApgUod. 
3,  c.  12. 

HscuBJB,  SsPi^LOHRUM,  a  promootory  of 
Thrace,     [vid,  Cynoeema.] 

Hegemojt,  a  Thasiaa  poet  in  the  age  of 
Alcibiades.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Gupa- 
tomachia,  besidei  other  works.  Julian*  r*  H. 
4,c.ll. 

Hsossivs,  a  philosopher  who  so  eloquent- 
ly convinced  his  auditors  of  their  failings  and 
follies,  and  persuaded  them  that  there  were 
no  dangers  after  death,  that  many  were  guil- 
ty of  suicide.  Ptolemy  forbade  him  tQ  con- 
tinue bis  doctrines.  Cic,  Tute,  1,  c.  34.*-— 
A  famous  orator  of  Magnesia,  who  corrupt- 
ed the  el^nt  diction  of  Attica,  bv  the  intro- 
duction of  Asiatic  idioms.  Cie,  6rmi,  67, 69. 
—Brut.  83.— 5/r«6. 9.— P/ii<.  in  jSUjp. 

nuG  B&ippus,  [was  by  birth  a  Je  a  ,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  He  af- 
terwards was  converted  to  Christianity,  acd 
became  bishop  of  Rome  about  the  year  177, 
where  he  died  in  the  reign  of  tbe  emperor 
Commodus,  about  the  year  180.  Hewas  tbe 
author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  from  the 
period  of  our  Saviour's  death  down  to  bis  own 
time,  which,  according  to  Eusebins,  contained 
a  faithful  relation  of  the  apostolic  preacbia^ 
written  io  a  very  simple  style.  The  princi- 
pal value  of  the  existing  fragments  arises  from 
the  testimony  which  aoay  be  deduced  from 
Scriptural  passages  quoted  in  them  in  favour 
of  the  genoineneas  of  tbe  hooka  of  the  New 
Testament.] 

HKGKBiSTRATUg,  an  Ephesian  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle  to  know  in  what  particnlar 
place  he  should  fix  bis  residence.  He  was  di- 
rected to  settle  where  be  found  peasants  daoc^ 
iog  with  crowns  of  olives.  This  was  in  Asiai 
where  he  founded  Elea,  ftc. 

HfiL£vA,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
age,  sprung  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda^ 
the  wife  of  king  Tyndaros,  brought  forth  after 
her  amonr  with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  inio 
a  swan.  [vid.  ticda,  and  also  Clytemnestra, 
where  mi  explanation  is  given  of  this  (able  #f 
the  egg :  9ee  also  the  remarks  appended  re^ 
spectively  to  the  articles  Qrsecia,  Paris,  a^ 
Troja.]  Atcording  to  some  authors,  Hehni 
was  daughter  of  Nemesis  by  Jfupiter^  and  Le^ 
da  was  only  her  nurse;  and  to  reoppcile  this 
variety  of  optoions,  some  imagine  th^t  Ne^ae- 
ais%nd  i*eda  are  the  Slime  persons*  Herbeait- 
ty  Waa  so  universally  admired,  evio  in  her  in- 
faocy,tbat  Theseus,  with  bis  friend  Pirithon^, 
earried  her  away  before  she  had  attained  her 
tenth  ye^Kt  and  concealed  her  at  Aphida^ 
9nder  the  care  of  his  mother  JEthra>  Her 
brothefs.  Castor  and  PoUui^  reoovered  her 
hy  foree  of  aemo^  and  she  retimed  safe  and 
unpolluted  to  Spafta,  her  native  oonnlry. 
There  eniited,  however,  a  tradition  recerded 
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when  carried  away  by t^heseus,  and  that  she 
had  a  daaghtar  hf  her  ravisher,  who  was  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  ClytemDestra.  This 
yiolenoe  offered  to  her  Tirtue  did  not  in  the 
least  diminish,'  but  it  rather  augmented,  her 
fame,  and  her  hand  was  eagerly  solicited  by 
the  young  princes  of  Greece.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  her  suitors  were  Ulysses  son  of 
Laertes,  Antilochus  son  of  Nestor,  Sthenelus 
son  of  Capaneus,  Diomedes  son  of  Tydeus, 
Amphilochus  son  of  Cteatus,  Meges  son  of 
Phileus,  Agapenor  son  of  Ancsus,  Thalpius 
son  of  Eorytus,  Moestheus  son  of  Pete  us, 
Schedius  son  of  Epistrophus,  Polyxenus  son  of 
Agasthenes,  Amphilochus  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
Ascalaphns  and  lalmus  sons  of  the  god  Mars, 
Ajax  son  ofOileus,  Eumelus  sonof  Admetus, 
Polypoetes  son  of  Pirithous,  Elphenor  s6n  of 
Cbalcodon,  Podalirius  and  Machaon  sons  of 
JEscnlapius,  Leonteus  son  of  Coronus,  Philoc- 
tetes  son  of  Poean,  Protesilaus  son  of  Ipbiclus, 
Eurypilns  son  of  Evemon,  Ajax  and  Teacer 
sons  of  Telamon,  Patroclus  son  of  Menoetius, 
Menelaus  son  of  Atreus,  Thoas,  Idomen«us.. 
and  Merion.  Tyndarus  was  rather  alarmed 
than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  such  a  number 
of  illustrious  princes,  who  eagerly  solicited 
each  to  become  his  son-in-law.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  prefer  one  without  dis- 
pleasing all  the  rest,  and  from  this  perplexity 
he  was  at  last  drawn  by  the  artifice  of  Ulysses, 
who  began  to  be  already  known  in  Greece  by 
his  prudence  and  sagacity.  This  prince,  who 
clearly  saw  that  his  pretensions  to  Helen 
would  not  probably  meet  with  success  in  op- 
position to  so  many  rivals,  proposed  to  extri- 
cate Tyndarus  from  all  his  difficulties,  if  he 
would  promise  him  his  neice  Penelope  in 
marriage.  Tjrndarus  consented,  and  Ulys- 
ses advised  the  king  to  bind,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  all  the  suitors,  that  they  would  approve 
of  the  uninfluenced  choice  which  Helen  should 
make  of  one  among  them ;  and  engage  to 
unite  together  to  defend  her  person  and  cha- 
racter if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to 
ravish  her  from  the  arms  of  her  husband. 
The  advice  of  Ulysses  was  followed,  the 
princes  consented,  and  Helen  fixed  her  choice 
upon  Menelaus  and  married  him.  Hermione 
was  the  early  fruit  of  this  union,  which  con- 
tinued for  three  yean  with  mutual  happiness. 
After  this,1Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy, 
eame  to  Lacedsmon  on  pretence  of  sacrific- 
ing to  Apollo.  He  was  kindly  received  by 
Menelaus,  but  shamefully  abused  hit  favours^ 
•nd  in  his  absence  in  Crete  he  corrupted  the 
fidelity  of  his  wife  Helen,  and  persuaded  her 
to  follow  him  to  Troy,  B.  C  1 198.  At  his  re- 
torn  Menelaus,  highly  sensible ofthe  injury  he 
had  received,  assembled  the  Grecian  princes, 
and  reminded  them  of  their  solemn  pro- 
mises. They  resolved  to  make  war  against 
the  Trojans;  but  they  previously  sent  ambas- 
fadors  to  Priam  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
Helen.  The  influence  of  Paris  at  his  father's 
court  prevented  the  restoration,  and  the 
Greeks  returned  home  without  receiving  the 
tatisfaotioo  they  required.  Soon  after  their 
raturn  their  eombbed  foroea  vrfembled  and 


sailed  fer  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  befaavioor 
of  Helen  during  the  Trojan  war  b  DOldflaiiT 
known.  Some  assert  that  she  had  wiQiii^y 
followed  Paris,  and  that  she  warmly  tupport- 
ed  the  cause  of  the  Trojans  ;  while  odicn 
believe  that  she  always  sighed  after  her  fans- 
band  and  cursed  the  day  in  which  she  had 
proved  faithless  to  his  bed.  Homer  repn- 
sents  her  as  in  the  last  instance,  and  scat 
have  added  that  she  often  betrayed  the 
schemes  and  resolutions  of  the  Trcjana,  and 
secretly. favoured  the  cause  ef  Greece.  Whea 
Paris  was  killed,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war. 
she  voluntarily  married  Deiphobna,  <»ie  of 
Priam*s  sons,  and  when  Troy  was  taken  she 
made  no  scruple  to  betray  him  and  to  intre* 
duce  the  Greeks  into  his  chamber,  to  i^ra- 
tiate  herself  with  Menelaus.  She  reloraad 
to  Sparta,  and  the  love  of  Menelaoa  foifavc 
the  errors  which  she  had  committed.  Some, 
however,  say  that  she  obtained  her  life  even 
with  difficulty  from  her  husband,  whose  re- 
sentment she  had  kindled  by  her  infidelity. 
After  she  had  lived  for  some  years  at  Sparti 
Menelaus  died,  and  she  was  driven  from  Pe- 
loponnesus by  Magapenthes  and  Nieoetrains. 
the  illegitimate  sons  of  her  husband,  and  she 
retired  to  Rhodes,  where  at  that  time  Polyxo, 
a  native  of  Argos,  reigned  over  the  ooontry. 
Polyxo  remembered  that  her  widowb^Kid  ori- 
ginated in  Helen,  and  that  her  hnsl>aiid  Tle- 
polemus  had  been  killed  io  the  Trojan  war 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  infidelity 
of  Helen,  therefore  she  meditated  revenge 
While  Helen  one  day  reti^  to  bathe  in  the 
river,  Polyxo  disguised  her  attendants  in  the 
habits  of  furies,  and  sent  theA  with  orden  to 
murder  her  enemy.  Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled,  and  her  misfortunes  were  afttr- 
wards  remembered,  and  the  crimes  of  Foljx* 
expiated,  by  the  temple  which  the  RhodiaBi 
raised  to  Helen  Dendritis.  There  ia  a  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Herodotus,  which  sap 
that  Paris  was  driven,  as  he  letiuued 
from  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  ^(jpt^ 
where  Proteus,  king  of  the  country*  eacpel- 
led  him  from  his  dominions  for  hit  ioorati- 
tude  to  Menelaus,  and  confined  Helen.  F^nMi 
that  circumstance,  therefore,  Priam  iufiiMcd 
the  Grecian  ambassadors,  that  neither  Heka 
nor  her  possessions  were  in  Troy,  but  m  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  In  spite  efthii 
assertion  the  Greeks  buieged  the  town*  aad 
took  it  after  ten  years*  siege,  and  Menelans, 
by  visiting  Egypt,  as  he  returned  hone,  re- 
covered  Helen  at  the  court  of  Protevs*  aad 
was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  had  been 
undertaken  on  very  unjust  and  unpardonable 
grounds.  Helen  was  honoured  after  death  at 
a  goddess,  and  the  Spartans  built  her  ateaiple 
at  Therapne,  which  had  the  power  of  gmig 
beautfr  to  all  the  deformed  women  tlttft  en- 
tered it.  Helen,  according  to  some,  wai  car- 
ried into  the  inland  of  Lieuce  afer  death, 
where  she  mdrried  Achilles,  who  had  faeea 
one  of  her  warmest  admiran.  The  age  of 
Helen  has  been  a  matter  of  ileap  inqoiry 
among  the  chrooologittt.  If  ih*  was  born  of 
the  tame  eggs  u  Cutor  and  PbQiiz,  who  ar<> 
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ompan&ed  the  Argonaats  in  their  ezpeditiooi 
L^lnst  Colcbitaboat  35  years  before  the 
Trojan  -war,  aocordiog  to  some,  she  was  no 
ess  tbao  60  years  old  when  Troy  was  redac- 
id  to  aabei,  sappoaing  that  her  brothers  were 
>nly  15  when  they  embarked  with  the  Argo- 
lauts.  Bat  she  is  represented  by  Homer  so 
ioooiDparably  beaaliful  during  the  siege  of 
Froj,  that  though  seen  at  a  distance  she  in- 
laenoed  the  coanseliors  of  Priam  by  the 
t^rigbtness  of  her  charms ;  therefore  we  must 
lappose  with  others  that  her  beauty  remain- 
ed IckDg  undiminished,  and  was  extinguished 
imly  at  her  death.  Paus.  2,  c.  ]9,  Hc^Apol- 
2o(2.  3,  o.  10,  &c.^Htfgin.  fab.  'H.—Hcrodot. 
2,c.  112.— P&i/.  m  Tha,  &c.— Cic.  de.  OJie. 
3. — HoraL3,  od.  3.— /Jic/y«.  Cret,  !,&«! — 
Qinnf.  Sn^m.  10,  13,  he— Homer.  II,  2  and 

Orf.  4  and  15. A  youDg  woman  of  Sparta, 

oden  coofouuded  with  the  daughter  of  Leda. 
As  she  was  going  to  be  sacrificed;  because 
the  lot  had  fallen  upon  her,  an  eagle  came 
and  carried  away  the  knife  of  the  priest,  upon 
which  the  was  released,  and  the  barbarous 
costom  of  offering  human  victims  was  abolish 

ed. An  island  on  the  coast  of  Attica  where 

Helencame  after  the  siege  of  Troy.    Plin, 

4,   c   12. A    daughter    of  the  emperor 

Constantine  who  married  Julian.-^— The 
mother  of  Constantine.  She  died  in  her  80lh 
year  A.  D.  328. 

Hxl£vIa,  a  festival  in  Laconia  in  honour 
of  Helen,  who  received  there  divine  honours. 
It  was  celebrated  by  virgins  riding  upon  mules, 
and  in  chariots  msule  of  reeds  and  b^ll-rush* 
es. 

H6L&irns,  a  celebrated  Ibothaayer,  son  of 
Priam  and Hecoba}  greatly  respected  by  all 
the  Trojans.    When  Deiphobus  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Helen  in  preference  to  himself, 
he  resolved  to  leave  his  country,  and  he  re- 
tired to  Mount  Ida,  where  Ulysses  took  him 
prisoner  by  the  advice  of  Calchas.    As  be 
was  well  acquainted  with  futurity,  the  Greeks 
made  use  of  prayers,  threats,  and  promises, 
to  induce  him  to  te  veal  the  secrets  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  either  the  fear  of  death  or  gratifica- 
tion of  resentment,  seduced  him  to  disclose  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  that  Troy  could 
not  be  taken  whilst  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
Palladium,  nor  before  Philoctetes  came  from 
hii  retreat  to  Lemnos,  and  assisted  to  support 
the  siege.    After  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he 
fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achil- 
les, and  saved  his  life  by  warning  him  to 
tvoid  a  dangerous  tempest,  which  in  reality 
proved  fatal  to  all  those  who  set  sail.    This 
endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  he  received 
from  his  b^  Andromache,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  H  Aor,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Cestrinus.    This  marriage,  according  to  some, 
vas  consummated  after  the  Jeath  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  lived  with  Andromache  as  his  wife.  He- 
lenas was  the  only  one  of  Priam^s  sons  who 
survived  the  ruin  of  his  country.    After  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  reigned  over  part  of 
Epirus,  which  he  called  Chaonia  in  memory 
of  h'ls  brother  Chaon,  whom  he  had  inadver- 
tently killed.    Helenus  received  ^neas  as 


he  voyaged  towards  lUly ,  and  foretold  him 
some  of  the  calamitief  which  attended  his 
fleet.  The  manner  in  which  he  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy  i^  donbtful.  vid,  Cassandra. 
Homer,  H,  6,  v.  76, 1.  7,  v.  47.— f'uy.  wEn.  3, 
V.  295,  &c— Fau*.  1,  c.  II,  1.  2. 0.33.— Owe/. 
Met.  13,  V.  99  and  723, 1. 16,  v.  437. 

HsLiiDXS,  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  and 
Clymene.  They  were  three  in  number,  Lam- 
petie,  Phaetusa,  and  Lampethusa,  or  seven 
according  to  Hyginus,  Merope,  H6lie,  iEIgle, 
Lampetie,  Phoebe,  ^theria,  and  Dioxippe. 
They  were  so  afflicted  at  the  death  o{  their 
brother  Phaeton,  \yid*  Phaeton^]  that  they 
were  changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and 
their  tears  into  precious  amber,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Po.     Ovid,  Met.  2,  v.  340 — Hy- 

gin.  fab.    154. The  first  inhabitants  of 

Rhodes.  This  island,  being  covered  with 
mud  when  the  world  was  first  created,  was 
warmed  by  the  cherishing  beams  of  the  son, 
and  from  thence  sprang  seven  men,  which 
were  called  Heliades,  «iro  rw  ilxiec/,  from  the 
sun.  The  eldest  of  these,  called  Oohimus, 
married  Hegetoria,  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the 
island,  and  his  brothers  fled  from  the  country, 
for  having  put  to  death,  through  jealousy, 
one  of  their  number.    Diod.  5. 

HELiAST£,a  name  given  to  the  judges  of 
the  most  numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  [Of 
all  the  courts  which  took  cognizance  of  civil 
affairs  the  ^Hamm  was  the  most  celebrated 
and  frequented.  It  derived  its  name  xiro  rw 
at'Aifirdflti,  from  the  thronging  of  the  people, 
or,  according  to  others,  «t0T6v  «xfoo,  from  the 
tun,  because  it  was  in  an  open  place  ana  ex- 
posed to  the  sun^s  rays.  The  judges  that  sat 
in  this  court  were  at  least  50,  and  sometimes 
2  or  500.  Sometimes  1000  were  called  in.  and 
then  two  courts  were  joined ;  sometimes  1500 
or  2000,  and  then  three  or  four  courts  met. 
They  took  cognizance  ofafiairs  of  the  highest 
importance.  They  were  summoned  by  the 
Thesmothetss,  before  whom  they  took  a  so- 
lemn oath  which  is  preserved  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Timocrates.  They  sat 
from  sun-rise  to  sun-set]  Demotih,  contr, 
Tim,—Diog,  in  Sat. 

ttSLlcs,  a  star  near  the  north  pole^  gene- 
rally called  Ursa  Major.  It  is  supposed  to 
receive  its  name  from  the  town  of  Helice,  of 
which  Calisto,  who  was  changed  into  the 
Great  Bear,  was  an  inhabitant.  Lucan,  2, 
V.237. 

H£i.IcoN,  [a  famous  mountain  in  Bceotia, 
near  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  was  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  who  were  thence  call- 
ed  Heliconiades.  This  mountain  was  famed 
for  the  pureoess  of  its  air,  the  abundance  of 
its  waters,  its  fertile  valleys,  the  goodness  of 
its  shades,  and  the  beauty  of  the  venerable 
trees  which  clothed  its  sides.  The  nine  muses 
had  here  their  staturs  of  wood  ;  and  here 
also  were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Mercury,  of 
Bacchus  by  Lysippus,  of  Orpheus,  and  of  fa- 
mous poets  and  musicians.  The  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  that  of  Narcissus,  and  a  small  river, 
named  Permessus,  flowed  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain ;  and  here  also  was  shown  the  se- 
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pulchre  of  Orph^os.  It  is  now  called  Zagu- 
ra^  or  Zagaro  P'ount]  Strab,  8. — Ovid,  Met, 
%  t,  219.— P«w.  9,  c.  28,  &c.—P^irg.  ^n. 

7,  t.  641 [A  river  of  Macedonia  near 

Dium ;  after  having^  pursued  a  course  of  65 
stadia,  it  sank  under  ground  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Baphyrus.]  Paus,  9,  c.  30. 

HfiLlcONiADES,  a  name  g;iven  to  the  Mu- 
ses, because  they  lived  upon  Mount  Helicon^ 
which  was  sacred  to  them. 

Helioo5rvs  [wai>  boro  at  Emesa  in  Phoe- 
nicia, and  flourished  under  the  emperors 
Theodosius  aud  Arcadius  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  raised  to  the  dig;nity 
of  a  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly.  He  com- 
posed in  early  life  an  ing^enious  romance  re- 
lating the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea, 
the  l^t  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Bour- 
delot,  Paris,  1619,  8vo.  ;  that  of  Mitscher- 
lioh,  Argent,  1798,  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  that  of 
Coray,  Paris,  1804.  It  was  first  jprinted  at 
Basil  in  1534  ;  the  copy  from  which  it  was 
taken  having  been  saved  by  a  common  sol- 
dier at  the  sack  of  Buda.] [A  mathema- 

tician  of  Larissa,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
author  of  a  treatise  on  optics,  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  is  that  of  Bartholin.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  weights  and  measures,  found  among 
the  MSS.  of  Isaac  Votsius.] 

HBLioOABALtrs,  a  deity  among  the  Phos' 
nicians.  [This  deity,  according  to  Capito- 
Unas  and  Aurelius  Victor,  was  the  same  with 
the  Sao.  Lampridioa,  however,  fluctuates 
between  the  Sun  and  Jupiter,  while  Sparti< 
anoa,  in  the  life  of  Caracalla,  leaves  it  an< 
certain.  The  orthography  of  the  name  is 
also  dispated,  some  writing  it  Elagabalus, 
others  Gleagabalus  and  Alagabalus.  The 
principal  seat  of  his  worship  was  at  Emesa 
in  Syria,  although  Capitolinus  terms  the 
name  of  the  god  a  Phoenician  one.  His 
image  was  a  large  black  stone  of  a  conical 
ahape.]^— M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, a  Roman 
emperor,  son  of  Varius  Marcellus,  called  He- 
Uojj^bal us,  because  he  had  been  priest  of  that 
divmity  iu  Phoenicia.  Afler  the  death  of  Ma- 
crinui  he  waa  invested  with  the  imperial  pur- 
pHt  and  the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  a  youth  only  14  years  of  age,  approved 
of  hit  election,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the 
titla  of  Augustus.  Heliogabalus  znade  his 
grandmother  Moesa,  and  his  mother  Soemias, 
his  collea^es  on  the  throne  ;  and  to  bestow 
more  dignity  upon  the  sex,  he  chose  a  senate 
of  women,over  which  his  mother  presided^and 
praseribcd  all  the  modes  and  fashions  which 
t)revailed  in  the  empire.  Rome,  however, 
soon  displayed  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  debauch 
ery  ;  the  imperial  palace  was  fall  of  prosti- 
titution,  and  the  most  infamous  of  the  popu- 
lace became  the  favourites  of  the  prince.  He 
raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of  the  consul 
ship,  and  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay  adora- 
tioixtothegod  Heliojabalus,  which  was  no 
other  than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  figure 
resembled  that  of  a  cone.  To  this  ridiculous 
deity  temptes  Were  raised  at  Rome,  and 
the  altart  of  th6  gods  plundered  to  deck 
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those  of  the  new  divinity.  In  the  midat  of 
his  extravagances,  Heliogabalus  married  four 
wives,  and  not  satisfied  with  foUowing  Ike 
plain  laws  of  nature,  he  professed  bioHMilf  to 
be  a  woman,  and  gave  himtelf  up  to  ooeot 
his  officers,  called  Hierodes.  In  this  ridioa- 
lous  farce  he  suffered  the  greatest  indigmtiea 
from  his  pretended  husband  without  ditaatis- 
faction ;  and  Hierodes,  by  stooping  to  inluay, 
became  the  most  powerful  of  the  favoaritea, 
and  enriched  himsfelf  by  selling  favoars  aad 
offices  to  the  people.  Such  lioentioasacta 
soon  displeased  the  populace,  and  Hdiogaba- 
lus,  unable  to  appease  the  seditions  of  the 
soldiers,  whom  his  rapacity  and  debaoebcriei 
had  irritated,  hid  himself  in  the  filth  aad  esc- 
crements  of  the  camp,  where  he  was  fiMmd 
in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  His  bead  was 
severed  from  his  body  the  10th  of  Marck, 
A.  D.  222,  in  the  IQlh  year  of  his  age,  alter  a 
reign  of  three  years  nine  months  and  fisor 
days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  8e- 
verus.  His  cruelties  were  as  conspicoovi  as 
his  licentiousni'ss.  He  buKhened  bis  sabjeets 
with  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  his  halb  were 
covered  with  carpets  of  gold  and  silver  tiane, 
and  his  mats  were  made  with  the  dowo  of 
hares,  and  with  the  soft  feathers  which  ware 
found  under  the  wings  of  partridges.  He  was 
fond  of  covering  his  shoes  with  precious  stones 
to  draw  the  admiration  of  the  people  as  he 
walked  along  the  streets,  and  he  was  the  first 
Roman  who  ever  wore  a  dress  of  silk.  He  of- 
ten invited  the  most  common  of  the  people  Co 
share  his  banquets,  and  made  them  tit  down 
on  large  bellows  full  of  wind,  whidi,  by  sud- 
denly emptying  (nemselves,  threw  the  gQcsts 
on  the  ground,  and  left  them  a  prey  to  wdd 
beasts.  He  often  tied  some  of  his  favoaritct 
6n  a  large  wheel,  and  was  particolarly  de- 
lighted to  see  them  whirled  round  likelxioiis, 
and  sometimes  suspended  in  the  air,  or  sunk 
beneath  the  water. 

HKLiopdLM,  [a  famous  city  of  Egypt, 
situate  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  not  far  from  modem  Cairo.  In  He- 
brew it  is  styled  On  or  Aun,  which  term  sfg^ 
nifies  itrength,  rieha  In  the  Septoa^l  it  h 
called  Heliopolis  ('Hx/otoaic,)  or  the  etty  ef  the 
sun.  Herodotus  aho  mentions  it  by  this 
name,  and  speaks  of  its  inhabitants  as  brasg 
the  wisest  and  moat  ingenious  of  all  the  £!gyp- 
tians.  According  to  Berosus,  this  was  the 
city  of  Moses.  It  was  in  fact  a  place  of  re- 
sort for  all  the  Greeks  who  visited  Egypt  for 
imtruction.  Hither  czmc  Herodotus,  Plato, 
Cudoxus,  and  others,  and  imbibed  much  of 
the  learning  which  they  afterwards  dissemi- 
nated among  their  own  countrymen.  Plate, 
in  particular,  resided  here  three  year?.  The 
city  was  built,  according  to  Strabo,  on  a  Ion? 
artificial  mound  of  eaKh,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  It 
had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  a  famous  tem- 
ple of  the  sun,  in  which  was  a  mirror  sojdie- 
posed  that  it  reflected  the  ray  of  that  lamina- 
ry  all  day  long,  and  enlightened  the  whole 
temple  with  great  splendour.  Hence  the 
name  ofthe  city,  Heliopolis.    hi  this  tesple 
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WM  fed  and  adored  the  taored  ox  Mnevis,  as 
Apis  was  at  Memphis.  This  city  was  laid 
wastA  with  Are  end  sword  by  Cambyses,  and 
itioollege  of  priests  all  slaughtered.  A  soli- 
tary obelisk  alone  remains  at  the  present  day 
to  point  out  the  spot  where  it  once  stood. 
Heliopolis  was  £amed  also  for  its  fountain  of 
exoelleBt  water,  which  still  remains,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  sabseqaent  Arabic  name  of 
the  place,  j^m  S/tCfrts,  or  the  fountain  of  th^ 
sua.  The  modern  name  is  MatareOf  or  cool 
weter.]—-[  Another  city  of  E^pt,  according 
to  some  gecgraphert.  Who  locate  it  in  the 
Thebaid,  and  make  it  to  be  the  On  of  Scrip- 
ture.   It  is  all,  howerer,  a  matter  of  unoer 

lainty.] [A   city  of  Syria»  south-west  of 

Kmen,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Orontes. 
It  is  now  Baibeek,  Here  are  to  be  seen  the 
rains  of  a  most  magnificent  temple  of  the 
sun.] 

Hblivm,  ft  name  given  to  the  month  of  the 
Mease.    Ptin,  4,  c.  15. 

UblIvi,  PHxifff]  the  Greek  name  of  the 
aan  or  ApoUo. 

HsLLAvlcvSf  a  celebrated  Greek  histori- 
an, bom  at  MUylene.  He  wrote  an  history  of 
the  aiident  kings  of  the  earth,  with  an  accooat 
of  Che  fbonders  of  the  most  famous  towns  in 
every  kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  41 1,  in  the 
8dth  year  of  his  age.    Poms.  %  c.  3.  ^Cie.  dt 

Orat.t^t,  BS.-'^ul.  OeL  15.  c.  23. An 

historian  of  Mtletos,  who  wrote  a  deteriptiott 
of  the  earth. 

Hkllas,  [a  term  first  applied  to  a  city  and 
region  of  Theasaly,  in  the  district  of  Phthiotis, 
where  Hellea  the  son  of  Deucalion  reigned, 
bat  aftsrwmrds  extended  to  all  Thesealy,  and 
finaUymade  a  general  appellation  ibr  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Thesealy  itself  excluded. 
ftf.  an  explanation  of  this  in  the  remarks 
appended  to  the  article  Grscia.]  P/tn.  4, 
c.  7. — Sirab.  S.^Mela,  %  c.  3 — Pout,  2,  c. 
20. 

HsLLK,  a  daughter  of  Athamus  and  Ne 
phcle,  sister  of  Phryxus.  She  fled  from  her 
father^  house  with  her  brother,  to  avoid  the 
omel  oppression  of  her  mother-in-law  Ino. 
Aeeording  to  some  aocoonts  she  was  carried 
through  the  air  on  a  golden  ram  which  her 
mother  had  reoeivedlrem  Neptune,  and  in 
her  paaage  she  became  giddy,  and  fell  from 
her  aeat  into  that  part  of  the  sea  which  from 
her  reoeiTed  the  name  of  Hellespont.  Others 
say  that  she  was  carried  on  a  clood,  or  ra 
ther  in  a  ship,  from  which  she  fell  into  the 
sea  and  was  drowned.  Phryxns,  after  he  had 
giveo  his  sister  a  bnrial  on  the  neighbourin*^ 
coasts,  pursued  his  journey  and  arrived  safe 
in  Colfiiis.  (mrf.  Phryxo?.)  Ovid.  Heroid. 
13,  fcc  Met.  4.  lab.  14.— Ptnrfar.  4.— Py/A 
—Paus^  9,  c.  24. 

HKi.i«R!f,  son  of  Dencalion  and  Pyrrha, 
reigned  ic  Phthiotis  abont  1495  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  gave  the  name  of  Hel- 
lenes f'Ewuim]  to  his  subjects.  He  had,  by 
his  wile  Orsens,  three  sons  ;  iEoluns,  Dortw, 
and  Xuihos,  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
three  different  nations  known  under  the 
of  ^olians,    Dorians,    and    lonians. 


These  last  derive  their  name  from  Ion,  son  of 
^uthus,  and  from  the  difierenoe  either  of 
expression  or  pronnnciation,  in  their  respec- 
tive langaages,  arose  the  difierent  dialects 
well  known  in  the  Greek  language.  [Hel- 
len  appears  to  have  been  an  imaginary  per- 
sonage ;  [vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Deu- 
calion.) An  account  of  the  moven  ents  of 
the  early  Greek  tribes  may  be  fonnd  in  the 
remarks  appended  to  the  article  Grttda.] 
Paw.  3,  c.  20,  1.  7,  c.  l.-^Diod.  5. 

HxLLfinxs,  [a  name  first  given  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Hellen,  but  afterwaids  a  general  ap- 
pellation for  the  people  of  Greece.  The 
word  occurs  only  once  in  Homer,  (//.  2, 684,) 
and  is  used  not  as  a  gonerie,  but  as  a  speci- 
fic name  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Thessaly  called  Hellas.  Greece,  according 
to  Thucydides,  had  no  one  general  appella- 
tion before  the  Trojan  war,  but  the  several 
nations  took  their  distiogniehing  names  from 
themselves,  and  Pelasgicum  was  the  name 
of  the  largest  tract.  **  But  when  Hellen  and 
his  sons,"  adds  the  historian,  ^*  had  acquired 
power  in  Phthiotis,  and  led  out  their  depend- 
ants by  way  of  aid  to  other  cities,  converse^ 
tion  made  the  use  of  this  name  become  much 
more  frequent  among  the  several  people^ 
though  it  was  long  before  it  so  prevail- 
ed as  to  become  the  general  appellatioa 
of  them  all.**  See  more  respecting  the  HeU 
lenes  in  the  remarks  under  the  ar&ole  Grtt- 
cia.] 

HBLLBSPOivriAi,  a  wind  blewkig  firtm  the 
north-east.    Plin,  2,  e.  47. 

HsLLBSPoitTirg,  oow  the  DardtMeHei^  a 
narrow  strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  near 
the  Propontis,  which  received  its  name  from 
Helle  who  was  drowned  there  in  her  royage 
to  Colchis,   (vid.  Helle.)    [Its  modem  name 
of  Dardanelles  is  supposed  to  oome  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Dardanns.  (vid.  Dardanus.) 
Its  breadth  and  length  are  variously  stated. 
(vid.  Bosporus,  and  the  extract  from  Hob- 
house   given   below.)    Homer^  epithet  of 
9e9rfi$«v,  boundless^  applied  to  so  narrow  a 
strait,  has  given  rise  to    much  disoossion, 
and  is  one  of  the  points  which  hare  a  bear- 
ing on  the  long-agitated  question  respecting 
the  site  of  Troy.     Mr.  Hobhonse  under- 
takes to  explain  the  seeming  inconsistency  of 
of  Homer's  term,  by  showing  that  the  Helles- 
pont ihould  be  considered  as  extending  down 
to  the  promontory  ef  Lectnm,  the  northern 
boundary  of  ^olia,  and  that  the  whole  line  of 
coast  to  this  point  from  Abydos,  wasconsider- 
ed  by  Strubo  as  being  the  shores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, not  of  the  iEgean.    The  same  writer 
observes,  with  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the 
Hellespont,  that  it  no  where  seems  to  be  less 
than  a  mile  across  ;  and  yet  the  ancient  mea- 
surements ?ive  only  seven  stadia  or  875  paces.] 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death  of  Le- 
ander.  [rid,  H  ero  and  Leander  .1  It  is  also  fam- 
ed for  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  built 
over  it  when  he  invaded  Greece.  The  folly  of 
this  prince  is  well  known  in  beating  and  fetter- 
ing the  waves  of  the  sea,  whose  Impetuosity 
destroyed  his  ships,  and  rendered  all  his  la- 
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boon  ioeflectual.  Strah.  13. — Plin.  8»  c.  32. 
■^BtrodoL  7,  c.  34,^Polyb — Mela,  1,  c.  1 
-—Plol.  5,  c.  2.— Ortd.  Met.  13,  v.  407.— /.»». 

31,  c.  15, 1.  33,  c.  33. The  country  along 

the  Hellespont  on  the  Asiatic  coast  bears  the 
same  name.  Ctc.  rerr»  1,  c.  24. — 8trab,  12. 
—F/tn.  5,  c.  30. 

Hbllovi4,  a  small  country  of  Eubcea. 
The  people  were  called  Hellope$-  The  whole 
island  bore  the  same  name  according  to  Stra^ 
bo.    Plin,  4,  c.  12. 

HkllotFa,  two  festiFals,  one  of  which  was 
observed  in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa 
whose  bones  were  then  carried  in  solemn 
procession,  with  a  myrtle  garland  no  less  than 
twenty  cubits  in  circamierence,  called  iKK^tu, 
The  other  festiral  was  celebrated  at  Corinth 
with  games  and  raoes,  where  young  men  en 
teredthe  lists  and  generally  ran  with  burning 
torches  in  their  hrads.  It  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  surnamed  Hellotis,  atto 
tou  txo9,  from  a  certain  pond  of  Marathon, 
where  one  of  her  statues  was  erected,  or 
AW  rev  lkU9  rof  /irrov  m  Tlryimf,  because  by 
her  assistance  Bellerophon  took  and  managed 
the  horse  Pegasus,  which  was  the  original 
cause  of  the  institution  of  the  festival.  Others 
derive  the  name  from  Hellotis,  a  Corinthian 
woman,  from  the  following  drcumstance : 
when  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraclidse  invad- 
ed Peloponnesus,  they  took  and  burnt  Co- 
rinth ;  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the 
women,  escaped  by  flight,  except  Hellotis 
and  her  sister  Eurytione,  who  took  shelter  in 
Minerva's  temple  relying  for  safety  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  place.  When  this  was  known 
the  Dorians  set  Are  to  the  temple,  and  the 
two  sisters  perished  in  the  flames.  This  wan- 
too  cruelty  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  plague, 
and  the  Dorians,  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes 
which  they  soffsred,  were  directed  by  the  ora 
cle  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  two  sisters, 
and  therefore  they  raised  a  new  temple  to  the 
goddess  Minerva,  and  established  the  festi- 
vals which  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  un- 
foKonate  women. 

HxLdRVM,  [a  town  of  Sicily  below  Syra- 
cuse, the  vestiges  of  which  are  called  Jtfurt 
Uceu  The  adjacent  country  was  so  beauti 
ful  as  to  be  called  the  Helorian  Tempo.  It 
was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream 
called  the  Helorus.] 

HEJX>8,a  town  of  Laconia  taken  and  de 
stroyed  by  the  Lacedemonians  under  Agis 
the  third,  of  the  race  of  the  Heraclidse,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  which 
was  imposed  upon  them.  The  Lacedemonians 
carried  their  resentment  so  far,  that,  not  sa- 
tiified  with  the  ruin  of  the  city,  they  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  the  lowest  and  most  mi- 
serable slavery,  and  made  a  law  which  for- 
bade their  masters  either  to  give  them  their 
liberty,  or  to  sell  them  in  any  other  conn- 
try.  To  complete  their  infamy,  all  the  slaves 
of  the  state  and  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
called  by  the  mean  appellation  of  Helota. 
Not  only  the  servile  offices  in  whirJi  they 
were  employed  denoted  their  misery  and 
slavery,  bat  thay  were  obl^  to  wear  pecu- 
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liar  garments,  which  exposed  them  to  great- 
er contempt  and  ridicule.  They  nercr 
were  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  their 
cruel  masters  oflen  obliged  them  to  drisk 
to  excess,  to  show  the  free-bom  citnessof 
Sparta  the  beastliness  and  disgrace  of  in- 
toxication. They  once  every  year  received 
a  number  of  stripes,  that  by  this  wanton  fla- 
gellation they  might  recollect  that  they  Wttt 
born  and  died  slaves.  The  Spartans  even  de- 
clared war  against  them  ;  but  Plutarch,  who, 
from  interested  motives,endeavoarB  to  palliate 
the  guilt  and  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Lae«le- 
mon,  declares  that  it  was  because  they  had  as- 
sisted the  Messenians  in  their  war  against 
Sparta,  after  it  had  been  overthrown  by  a  vio- 
lent earthquake.  This  earthquake  was  sap- 
posed  by  all  the  Greeks  to  be  a  punishment 
from  heaven  for  the  cruelties  which  the  Lace- 
demonians had  exercised  against  the  Heloti. 
In  the  Peioponnesian  war,  these  miserable 
slaves  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery,  and 
were  rewarded  with  their  liberty  by  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  appeared  in  the  temples  and 
at  public  shovrs  crowned  with  garlands,  aad 
with  every  mark  of  festivity  and  trinaiph. 
This  exultation  did  not  continue  long,  and  the 
sadden  disappearance  of  the  two  thousand 
manumitted  slaves  was  attributed  to  the  inha- 
manity  of  the  Lacedssmonians.  Thtt^,  4. — 
PoUus.  3,  c.  8 — Sirab.  B.^Pha.  in  I^fc.  &c 
^jirutot.  Polit,  2.— Pota.  Lacon.  kc 

HxLOTJE  and  Hsl6tb6,  the  pablic  ilares 
of  SparU,  &c.    vid.  Helos. 

HxLVBTli,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul,  con- 
quered by  J.  Csesar.  Their  country  is  th« 
modem  SwitMerland.  [Ancient  Helvetia  was 
of  less  extent  than  modem  Switzerliindt  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rhenos  and 
Lacus  Brigantinus  or  Lake  of  Contianee^  en 
the  south  by  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Laens 
Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Oeneta,  and  on  the  west 
by  Mons  Jura.]  Cos.  Bell.  G.  1,  &o.—  7*aa/. 
flit^.  1,  c.  67  and  69. 

HxLvii,  [a  people  of  Gaul,  north  of  the 
Arecomici,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhoda- 
nus. The  mountain  Cevenna,  Cevemu**  se- 
parates them  from  the  Arvemi.  Their 
country  is  now  FvoareM,  and  their  capital  Al- 
ba Augusta  is  fitrterf.]    Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

HxNfiTi,  [a  people  of  Paphlagooia,  akag 
the  coast  of  the  Eaxine.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  they  migrated  to  the  north  of  Itafy, 
near  the  months  of  the  Padus  or  Pe,  and  were 
the  forefathers  of  the  Veneti  But  aee  re- 
marks under  the  article  Veneti,  wherein  it 
is  attempted  to  be  proved  that  the  Veneti 
were  of  Slawnie  descent.] 

HBHidoHi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
near  Colchis,  descended  from  Amphytus  and 
Telechius,  the  charioteers  {ifi^x^t)  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  and  thence  called  Lacedsemonii. 
Mela,  \,o.tl. -^Palerc.  2,c.  4a.— Floec.  5, 
V.  270, 1.  6,  V.  42. 

Hbphjbstia,  the  capital  town  of  Lemnoe. 

A  festival  in  honour  of  Vukan,  ("H<>«i- 

roc)  at  Athens.  There  was  then  a  race  with 
torches  between  three  young  men.  Each  in 
bis  torn  ran  a  race  with  a  lighted  torch  in  hb 
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hand^  and  wboerer  ooald  carry  it  to  the  end 
of  the  coarse  before  it  was  extinguithed  ob- 
tained the  prize.  They  delivered  it  one  to 
tlie  other  after  they  finished  their  coarse, 
and  firom  that  circamstance  we  see  many  al- 
lasioas  in  ancient  authors,  who  compare  the 
viciasifades  of  human  a£hirs  to  this  deliver 
lag  of  the  torch,  particularly  in  these  lines  of 
Lf  ucretiaa  2 : 
Inque  brtsi  apatio  mutaniuriaelaanimanhim, 
£i  quasi  eurtoret  viiai  lampada  traduni. 

HKPH.£8TriDK8,  a  name  applied  to  the 
Lipari  ialea  as  sacried  to  Vulcan. 

HRPBJBsTlUMt  [a  name  given  to  a  region 
in  the  extremity  of  Lycia  near  Phaselis,  from 
which  fire  issued  when  a  burning  torch  was 
appUad  to  the  surface.  This  was  owiug  to 
the  naphtha  with  which  the  soil  was  imprer- 
nated.]  ^  ^ 

HxpbjbstIo,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  age  of  Uie  emperor  Verus. 
There  remams  of  his  compositions  a  treatise 
entitled  EnMrididn  de  metrit  it  poemate^  [the 
beat  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Gaisford, 
OxoQ.  1810.] 

HbphastIov,  a  Macedonian  famous  for 
his  iDtimaey  with  Alexander.  He  accompa- 
nied the  oooqneror  in  his  Asiatic  conquests, 
and  was  sofaithful  and  attached  to  him,  that 
Alexander  often  observed  that  Craterus  was 
the  friend  of  the  king,  but  Hephsestion  the 
friend  of  Alexander.  He  died  at  Ecbatana 
325  years  b^re  the  Christian  era,  according 
to  some,  from  excess  of  drinking  or  eating. 
Alexander  was  so  inconsolable  at  the  death 
of  this  fiaithful  subject,  that  he  shed  tears  at 
the  intelligence,  and  ordered  the  sacred  fire 
to  be  extinguished,  which  was  never  done  but 
at  the  death  of  a  Persian  monarch.  The  phy- 
sician who  attended  Hephestion  in  his  illness 
was  accused  of  negligence,  and  by  the  king^s 
order  inhumanly  put  to  death,  and  the  games 
were  interrupted.  His  body  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Perdiccas,  and  honoured  with 
the  most  magnificent  funeral  at  Babylon.  He 
was  so  like  the  king  in  features  and  statue, 
th2d  he  was  often  saluted  by  the  name  of  Alex- 
inder.  Curt — Arrian.  l^kc-^Plui.  in  Alex. 
--JElian.  V,  U.  7,  c  8. 

HxPTAPf  LOS,  a  surname  of  Thebes  in  Boeo- 
tia,  from  its  seren  gates. 

HxR^,  rH<«]  the  name  of  Juno  among  the 
Greeks.  tThs  name  is  commonly  derived 
from  «t$  otr,  by  metathesis  »(«,  making  Juno 
the  same  as  the  air.  Damm,  however,  makes 
it  come  from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  «(#(, 
&ero,  namely  from  «^4,  so/iim,  re#  admirar^ 

HxrIclba,  [a  name  given  to  more  than 
40  towns  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  is- 
lands of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  this  appellation  from 
the  Greek  name  of  Hercules  *H(«aXNc,  and 
to  have  been  either  built  in  honour  of  him  or 
placed  under  his  protection.  The  most  fa 
mous  of  these  places  were,— —An  ancient 
town  of  Sicily,  near  Agrigentum.  Minos 
planted  a  colony  there  when  he  pursued  !>«' 
da  las  ;  and  the  town  anciently  known  by  the 


name  of  Macara,  was  called  from  him  Minoa. 
It  was  called  Heraclea  after  Hercules,  when 
he  obtained  a  victory  over  Eryx.—— Ano- 
ther, called  for  distinction  sake  Heraclea  Pon- 
tica.  It  was  situate  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia, 
south-east  of  the  Chersonesus  Acherusia.  It 
is  now  Ertklu  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
naval  power,  and  its  consequence  among  the 

Asiatic  states Another  in  Phthiotis,  near 

Thermopylae,  called  also  Trachinea,to  distin- 
guish it  (rom  oth^. Another  in  Lucania, 

on  the  Sinus  Tarentinuf. Another  in  Ionia, 

out.  Latmos.— -Another  in  Crete,  on  the 
northern  coast.  Pliny  says  it  was  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Dia ;  and  it  is  thought  to  have 
stood  on  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Candia 
was  built  in  after  ages.]     Cic.  Arch.  4. 

HCRACLEiA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  celebrat- 
ed every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules. 
The  Thisbiaos  and  Tbebans  in  Bceotia  observe 
ed  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  in  which  they 
offered  apples  to  the  god.  This  custom  of  of- 
fering apples  arose  from  this :  it  was  always 
usual  to  offer  sheep,  but  the  overflowing  of  the 
river  Asopus  prevented  the  votaries  of  the 
god  from  observing  it  with  the  ancient  cere- 
mony ;  and  as  the  word  /u^xo?  signifies  both  ao 
apple  and  a  ihetp^  some  youths  acquainted 
with  theambiguity  of  the  word,  ofiSsred  apples 
to  the  god  with  much  sport  and  festivity.  To 
represent  the  sheep,  they  raised  an  apple  up- 
on four  sticks  as  the  legs,  and  two  more  were 
placed  at  the  top  to  represent  the  horns  of  the 
victim.  Hereules  was  delighted  with  the  in- 
genuity of  the  yooths,  and  the  festivals  were 
ever  continued  with  the  offisring  of  apples. 
Pollux.  8«  c.  9.  There  was  also  a  festival  at 
Sicyon  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  continued 
two  days,  the  first  was  called  ovt^«T«(ff,  the 

second  s^ctsAtiat. At  a  festival  of  the  same 

name  at  Cos,  the  priest  officiated  with  a  mi- 
tre on  bis  head,  and  in  woman's  apparel. 

At  Lindus,  a  solemnity  of  the  same  name 

was  also  observed,  and  at  the  celebration 
nothing  was  heard  but  execrations  and  pro- 
fane words,  and  whosoever  accidentally  drop- 
ed  any  other  words,  was  accused  of  having 
profaned  the  sacred  rites. 

Hbraclevm,  a  town  of  Egypt  near  Cano- 
"pus,  on  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to 
whicfi  it  gave  its  name.^— [A  town  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  now  the  fort  of  Ribat  accord- 
ing to  M.  de  Peysonnel.]  Diod.  1. — Taett. 
jinn.  %  c.  60.— ^/ro6.  «  and  17. 

HBRACLEdTKs,  a  sumame  of  Dionysius 
the  philosopher. A  philosopher  of  Hera- 
clea, who,  like  his  master  Zeno,  and  ail  the 
stoics,  firmly  beliered  that  pain  was  not  an 
evil.  A  severe  illness,  attended  with  the 
most  acute  pains,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his 
principles,  and  at  the  same  time  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  stoics,  about  264  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  became  afterwards  one 
of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  which  placed  the  ««m- 
mum  hcntm  in  pleasure.  He  wrote  some 
poetry,  and  chiefly  treatises  of  philosophy. 
Diod.  in  tit, 

HERACi.in«,  the  desoeodanU of  Hercules, 
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greatly  cekbraUd  in  ancient  history.  Hercu- 
les at  hit  death  left  to  his  son  Hyllus  all  the 
ri^tii  and  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Pelo 
ponnetus,  and  permitted  hin  to  marry  lote, 
as  soon  as  he  came  of  age.    The  posterity  ot 
Hercules  were  not  more  kindly  treated  by 
Eurystheus  than  their  father  had  been,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  for  protection  to 
the  court  of  Ceyx«  king  of  Trachioia.  Eurys 
theus  pursued  them  thither ;  and  Ceyx,  afraid 
of  bit  resentment,  begged  the  Heraelide  to 
depart  from  bis  dominions.    From  Traehinia 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  Theseus,  the 
kiuf^  of  the  country,  who  had  accompanied 
their  fkther  in  some  of  his  expeditions,  re- 
ceived  them  with  great  humanity,  and  assist- 
ed them  against  their  common  enemy,  Eurys- 
theus. Eurystheus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
Hyllus  himself,  and  his  children  pensbed  with 
him,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus 
became  the  undisputed  property  of  the  He- 
raclids.    Their  triumph ,  however,  was  short, 
their  numbers  were  lessened  by  a  pestilence, 
and  the  oracle  informed  them  that  they  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus  before 
the  gods  permitted  their  return.    Upon  this 
they  abandoned  Peloponnesus,  and  came  to 
settle  in  the  territories  of  the  Athenians, 
where  Hyllus,  obedient  to  his  father^s  com- 
mands, married  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eary- 
tus.    Soon  after  he  consulted  the  oracle,  anx- 
ious to  recover  the  Peloponnesus  and  the 
ambiguity  of  the  answer  determined  him  to 
make  a  second  attempt.     He  challenged  to 
sini^e  combat  Atrens,  the  successor  to  Eurys- 
theus on  the  throne  of  Mycens,  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  Peloponnesus  should  be  ceded  to 
whosoererdefeated  his  adversary.     Echemus 
accepted  the  challenge  for  Atreus,  and  Hyllus 
was  killed,  and  the  Heraclida  a  second  time 
departed  from  Peloponnesus.   Cleodseus,  the 
son  of  Hyllus,  made  a  third  attempt,  and  was 
equally  uBsuoeessfu];andhisson  Aristomachus 
sooMtime  after  met  with  the  seme  unfavoura- 
ble reception^  and  perished  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Chresphon 
tes,  the  three  sons  of  Aristomachus,  eneoarar- 
ed  by  the  more  expressive  and  less  ambi- 
guous word  of  an  oracle,  and  desirous  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  pn^eniton,  assem< 
bled  a  numerous  force,  and  with  a  fleet  invad- 
ed all  Peloponnesus.    Their  expedition  was 
attended  with  success,  and  after  some  decisive 
battles,  they  became  masters  of  all  the  penin- 
sula which  they  divided  an«ng  themselves 
two  years  after.    The  reoovery  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  thedesoeodants  of  Hercules  forms 
an  interesting  epoch  in  anoient  history,  which 
is  universally  believed  to  have  happened  80 
3Pears  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  years  be- 
fore the  Christiait  era.    This  cenquset  wa< 
totally  achieved  about  1^  years  after  the  first 
attempt  of  HyUus.    Ap^iod,  2,c.  7,  ho.^ 
aiMdot,9,e.9$.^Pmmf,  l,c.  17.— Pa/crc.  1, 
e.t.—Chmens.AUx,  Sirom.  1.— XI«cyA  I, 
c,  12,  kc-^Dioi.  I,  Sic^AritM.  de  Rep.  7, 
C.26. 

HxRicLlnxfi,  fa  physician  and  philoso- 


pher,  bom  at  Heradea  Pontioa,  and  educateu 
partly  under  Aristotle  and  partly  under  Speu- 
sippus  a  disciple  of  Plato.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  ^  Causes  of  Diseases,^  and  another 
on  the  '*  Disease  in  which  the  respiration  a 
suspended,'"  (jri^irovaryov),  a  disease  which 
Gmpedocles  boasted  of  having  cured  when  oi 
30  days*  duration.]*—- A  Sicilian  put  to  death 
by  Dion.  He  lived  about  335  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  [vid,  Dion.]  Cic,  T%vc. 
5,  ad  Quan/.  8.— Dsog.  in  Fjfth. 

HbraclItus,  [a  native  oif  Cphesus  who 
flourished  about  the  69th  Olympiad.  This 
philosopher  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  derrved 
from  Pythagoras,  the  parent  of  tha  Italic 
school.  He  was  naturally  of  a  a&elancholy 
and  splenetic  temper,  and  despising  the  igno- 
rance and  follies  of  mankind,  shooDed  pabtic 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  retirementand  meditation.  HiapUctof 
residence  was  a  mountainous  retreat,  vtA  his 
food  the  natural  produce  of  the  earth.  MThan 
Darius,  having  heard  of  his  fome,iiiTitedhia 
to  his  court,  he  treated  the  imvitatien  witii 
contempt.  His  diet  and  mode  of  lifo  at  leagtA 
occasioned  a  dropsy  for  which  be  eonki  ob- 
tain no  relief  from  medical  advice.  It  seems 
that  the  philosopher  who  was  alwi^  food  of 
enigmatical  language,  propeaedthe  following 
questions  to  the  physicians,  ^  is  it  poesibU  to 
bring  dryness  oat  ef  moisture  •''*  and  opon 
their  answering  in  the  negative,  in  |>laoe  of 
stating  his  case  more  plain^  to  them,  he 
turned  awaybisown  physician andattempted 
to  cure  himself  by  shutting  himself  up  ia  a 
close  stable  with  oxen.  The  event  i«  do«bl- 
ful>  and  the  manner  of  hit  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  age  of  60  years,  is  not  asaeriMn- 
ed.  Of  Heraclitus  it  has  been  said  that  he 
was  perpetually  shedding  tears  on  aoootwtof 
the  vices  of  mankind,  but  the  story  ie  perhaps 
little  founded  as  that  of  the  perpetnal 
laughing  of  Deinocritue.  It  is  usttal«  how- 
ever, to  call  the  former  the  crying,  the  letter 
the  laughing  philosopher.]  He  employed  has 
time  in  writing  difi^rent  treatises,  «mI  one 
particularly,  in  which  he  su{^rted  that 
there  was  a  fotal  neoessity,  and  that  the 
world  was  created  from  ^r^  which  he  deav- 
ed  a  god  omnipotent  and  omniseieiit  fiis 
opinions  about  the  origin  of  thi«p  weva 
adopted  bythestoioi,  who  enterte^pei  the 
saaie  notions  of  a  supreme  pewer.-^-~A  wr> 
ter  ef  Halieamassus,  intimate  with  Cillinn- 
ehus.  He  was  remarknble  for  ^  degaaee 
of  his  style. 

Hbeaa,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  ■  ■  Feetivmls 
at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno,  who  was  the  pe^- 
ss  of  that  city.  They  were  alee  ubiM  >  • 
ed  by  the  colonies  of  the  Argives  which  had 
been  pleated  at  Sames  and  £gina.  There 
w«re  always  two  precessions  to  (hetMpfle  ef 
the  goddess  without  theeity  walla  Tte  first 
was  of  the  men  in  armeor,  the  teeead  eT  Ihe 
women,  amoQg  whom  the  priestess^  a  woowa 
of  the  first  quidityv  wesdrawn  by  vMfce  ocen* 
The  Argives  always  reekoned  Heir  yenta 
from  her  priesthood,  as  the  Athilifam  frqni 
their  archoos,  or  the  Rement  frett  fhiir  eon- 
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•als.  WbcQ  they  came  to  the  temple  of  the 
^roddeqa*  they  offered  ar  hecatomb  of  Qzen. 
Heoce  the  saerifice  is  often  called  i»4iT0f(Coic, 
and  sometimes  Xf^i^ret,  from  M^ot  a  bed^  be- 
cause Juno  presided  over  marriag^es,  births, 
Sec.  There  was  a  festival  of  the  same  name 
io  El  is,  cefebrated  every  fifth  year,  io  which 
sixteen  matrons  wove  a  g:arment  for  the  god- 
dess.  There   were  also  others  instituted 

by  Hippodamia,  who  had  received  assistance 
from  Jano  when  she  mnrried  Pelops.  Sixteen 
matroQs,  each  attended  by  a  maid,  presided 
at  the  celebration.  The  contenders  were 
yoot^  virg:ins,  who  beings  divided  in  classes 
according^  to  their  age,  ran  races  each  in  or- 
der, beginning  with  the  youn^st.  The  ha- 
bit of  all  was  exactly  the  same,  their  hair  was 
dishevelled,  and  their  right  shonlder  bare  to 
the  breast,  with  coats  reaching  no  lower  than 
the  knee.  She  who  obtained  the  victory  was 
rewarded  with  crowns  of  olives,  and  obtain- 
ed a  part  of  the  ox. that  was  offered  in  sacri- 
fice, and  was  permitted  to  dedicate  her  pic- 
ture to  the  goddess. There  was  also  a  so- 

lean  day  of  moarning  at  Corinth,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  in  commemoration  of  Me- 
dea''s  children,  who  were  buried  in  Juno's 
teniple.  They  had  been  slain  by  the  Corin- 
thians,  who.  as  it  is  reported,  to  avert  the 
scBodal  which  accompanied  so  barbaroas  a 
murder,  presented  Euripides  with  a  large 
sam  of  money  to  write  a  play,  in  which  Me- 
dea is  represented  as  the  murderer  of  her 
children.— Another  festival  of  the  same 
naote  at  Pallene,  with  games  in  which  the 
vietor  was  rewarded  with  a  garment. 

Ubbjeum,  a  temple  and  grove* of  Jnoo,  si- 
tuate about  [iO  stadia  from  Argos,  and  10 
frono  Mycens.  It  was  embellished  with  a 
lofty  statoe  of  Juno,  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
a  ^Iden  peacock,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  aad other  equally  splendid  ornaments.] 
^^-i^Aoother  in  the  island  of  Samos,  con- 
simcted  by  Rhoacus,  the  son  of  Philaus,  who, 
with  Theodoras  of  Samos,  invented  the  art 
of  naldog  moulds  of  clay.] 

Hbbcvlajtbum,  [a  city  of  Campania,  near 
tiie  present  site  of  a  small  place  called  Por/». 
ri,  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesavius,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  D.  79. 
Pompeii,  frfaich  stood  near,  shared  the  same 
fiite.  After  being  buried  under  the  lava  for 
more  thmn  1600  years,  those  cities  were  acci- 
dentaHy  discovered  :  Hercnlaneum,  in  1713, 
by  laboarers  digging  for  a  well,  and  Pompeii, 
40  yem  after.  It  appears  that  Hercnlane- 
um 10  in  DO  partlfss  than  70  feet,  and  in  some 
perls.  Its  feei  ImIow  the  snrface  of  the 
groSBd.  while  Pompeii  is  buried  10  or  12  feet 
deep*  more  or  less.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  thinks 
that  tbe  mattsr  which  ooveri  the  city  of  Her- 
colaneaoi  is  nottheppSdoeeofasingleerup- 
tioa,  but  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has 
taken  its  coarse  over  that  with  which  the 
town  is  eovered,  and  which  was  the  cause  of 
itadeatmctiee.  Many  valuable  remains  of  an- 
t^inty,  such  as  busts,  raanoscripts,  &c.  have 
been  reeorered  from  the  rains  of  this  ancient 
ci  tT»  aad  fMmi  the  moit  onrioos  mnseam  in  the 


world.  These  are  all  preserved  at  Por/tct, 
and  the  engravings  taken  from  them  have 
been  munificently  presented  to  the  different 
learned  bodies  of  Europe.  The  plan,  also,  of 
many  of  the  public  buildings  has  been  laid 
open,  and  especially  that  of  the  theatre.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  thinks  that  the  matter  which 
first  issued  from  Vesavius  and  covered  Iler- 
culaoeam  was  in  the  state  of  liquid  mud,  and 
that  this  has  been  the  means  of  preserving 
the  pictures,  busts,  and  other  rdics,  which 
otherwise  must  have  been  either  entirely  de8>- 
troyed  by  the  red  hot  liquid  lava,  or  else  have 
become  one  solid  body  along  with  it  when  it 
cooled.]  Seneca,  Jfai,  Q.6,  c.  1  and26.— Ctr. 
Jitt.  7.  ep.  3 — Mela,  2,  c.  4.— -Pff/erc.2,c.l6. 
Hercijlbs,  a  celebrated  hero,  who,  after 
death,  was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  re- 
ceived divine  honours,  [v^id.  remarks  at  the 
end  of  this  article.]  According  to  the  an- 
cients there  were  many  persons  of  the  same 
name.  Diodorus  mentions  three,  Cicero  six, 
and  <ome  authors  extend  the  number  to  no 
less  than  forty-three.  Of  all  these  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  generally  called  the 
Thebau,  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  him, 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  actions  of  the 
others  have  been  attributed.  The  birth  of 
Hercules  was  attended  with  many  miraculous 
and  supernatural  events  ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  Jupiter,  who  introduced  himself  to  the 
bed  of  Alcmena^  was  employed  tor  three 
nights  in  forming  a  child  whom  ho  intended  to 
be  the  greatest  hero  the  world  ever  beheld. 
[vid,  Alcmena.]  Hercules  was  brought  up 
at  Tirynthus  ;  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  at 
Thebes,  and  before  he  had  completed  his 
eighth  month,  the  jealousy  of  Jano,  intent  up.- 
on  his  destruction,  sent  two  snakes  to  devour 
him.  The  child,  not  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
the  serpents,  boldly  seized  them  in  boUi  his 
hands,  and  squeezed  them  to  death,  while  his 
brother  Iphiclus  alarmed  the  house  with  his 
frightful  shriek?,  vid,  Iphiclus.  He  was 
early  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  Cas- 
W,  the  eon  of  TyndarHs,  tau^t  him  how  to 
fight,  Enrytus  how  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  Autolicus  to  drive  a  chariot.  Linos  to 
play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sing.  He, 
like  the  re«t  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries^ 
soon  after  became  the  pupil  of  the  cenlaur 
Chiron,  and  under  him  he  perfected  and  ren- 
dered himself  the  most  valiant  and  accom- 
plished of  the  age.  In  the  18th  year  of  his 
age,h^  resolved  to  deliver  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Cithseron  from  a  huge  lion  which 
preyed  on  the  docks  of  Amphitryon,  his  siTp- 
posed  father,  and  which  laid  waste  the  adja- 
cent country.  Heweot  totheeourtofTbes- 
pius,  king  of  Tbespis,  who  shared  in  the  ge- 
neral calamity,  and  he  received  there  a  tender 
treatment,  and  was  entertained  during  fifty 
dayp.  The  fifty  daughters  of  the  kiiig  ber 
came  all  mothers  by  Hercules  durii^  his 
stay  at  Thespis,  and  some  say  that  it  was 
effected  in  one  night.  After  he  had  destroyed 
the  lion  of  Mount  Cithseron,  he  delivered 
bis  country  from  the  annual  tribute  of  ^n 
hundred  oxen  which  it  paid  to  EilStQOs-  vid, 
'-'iyi'337'jy  "^-jv-zv^-t  L>- 
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Erginos.  Suob  pablio  Mrvices  beemme  aoi- 
Tersmlly  known,  and  Creon,  who  then  tat  on 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the  patriotic 
deeds  of  Hercales  by  giving  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  intrusting  him  with  the 
government  of  bis  kingdom.  As  Hercales  by 
the  will  of  Jupiter  was  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Eurystheus,  vid,  Eurystheus,  and  obliged 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  Eurystheus,  ac- 
quainted with  his  successes  and  rising  power, 
ordered  him  to  appear  at  Mycenieand  perform 
the  labours  which  by  priority  of  birth  hewa? 
empowered  to  impose  upon  him.  Hercules 
refused,  and  Juno,  to  punish  his  disobeilience, 
rendered  him  so  delirious  that  he  killed  his 
own  children  by  Megara,  supposing  them  to 
be  the  offspring  of  Eurystheus.  rid!.  Megara. 
When  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  misfortanes  which  had 
proceeded  from  his  insanity ,  that  he  coucealed 
himself  and  retired  from  the  society  of  men 
for  some  time.  He  afterwards  coosulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
be  subservient  for  twelve  years  to  the  will  of 
Eurystheus, in  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  Jupiter;  and  that  after  he  had  achieved 
the  most  celebrated  labours,  he  should  be  reck- 
oned in  the  number  of  the  gods.  So  plain  and 
expressive  an  answer  determined  him  to  go  to 
Myoense,  and  to  bear  with  fortittide  whatever 
gods  or  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eurystheus, 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected  to  him, 
And  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  en- 
terprises the  most  difficult  and  arduous  ever 
known,  generally  called  the  12  labours  of  Her- 
cules. The  favours  of  the  gods  had  completely 
armed  him  whenhe  undertook  his  labours.  He 
had  received  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from 
Minerva,  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  horse  from 
Neptune,  a  shield  from  Jupiter,  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a  gfolden 
cuirass  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  celebrated 
club  of  brass  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  but  more  generally  supposed  to  be  ofL 
wood,  and  cut  by  tne  hero  himself  in  the  fof*] 
estof  Nemea. — The  first  labour  imposed  upon 
Hercules  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  kill  the  lioo  of 
Nemsea,  which  ravaged  the  country  near  My- 
cewe.  The  hero,  unable  to  destroy  him  with 
his  arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club, 
pursued  htm  to  his  den,  and  after  a  close  and 
sharp  engagement  he  choked  him  to  to  death. 
He  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to 
Myoene,  and  ever  aAer  clothed  himself  with 
the  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonithed  at  the 
sight  of  the  befist,  and  at  the  courage  of  Her- 
cules, that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the 
gates  of  the  dty  when  he  returned  from  his 
expeditions,  but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without 
the  walls.  He  even  made  himself  a  brazen  ves- 
sel into  which  he  retired  whenever  Herculet 

returned. ^Tbe  second  labour  of  Hercules 

was  to  destroy  the  Lenuean  hydra,  which  had 
wren  heads  aocording  to  Apdlodorus,  50ae- 
oording  to  Shnooidet,  and  100  looordiiig  to  Di^ 
odorus.  This  od«fbrated  monster  be  attacked 
with  hit  arrows,  and  tooo  aflerhe  oame  to  a 
e)oeeefl|gtgtBMKt,uid  by  neans  of  his  heavy 
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club  he  destroyed  the  beads  of  Im  cneay. 
But  this  was  produodveof  no  adv«it«g«,far  as 
soon  at  one  head  was  beaten  to  piaea*  by  the 
club,  immediately  two  sprang  up,  and  tbeh- 
bour  of  Hercules  would  have  rearainad  oaAa- 
ished  had  he  not  commanded  his  friaad  tolas 
to  bum  with  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of  tha  haad 
which  he  had  crushed  to  pieces.  Thbsuoaecd- 
ed,  (vid.  Hydra,)  and  Hercules  became  vieCa- 
rious,  opened  the  belly  of  the  mooater,  tad 
dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gall  to  rendar  the 
wounds  which  he  gave  fatal  and  loemaUe. 
—He  was  order^  in  bis  third  labo«r  to 
bring  alive  and  unhuK  into  the  preteaee  of 
Eurystheus  a  stag,  famous  tor  its  incrredible 
swiftness,  its  golden  Immf,  and  braaen  Icat. 
This  celebrated  animal  frequented  the  nci|^ 
bourbood  of  (Enoe,  and  Hercules  was  aai- 
ployed  for  a  whole  year  continually  parMdag 
it,  and  at  last  he  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or  when 
tired,  according  to  others,  by  slightly  waaad- 
ing  it  and  lessening  its  swiftness.  Aa  he  re- 
turned victorious,  Diana  snatched  tha  goat 
from  him,  and  severely  reprimanded  him  Ibr 
molesting  an  animal  which  was  aaered  to  her. 
Hercules  pleaded  necessity,  and  by  rapraacat- 
ing  the  commands  of  Eurystheas,  ha  appeas- 
ed the  goddess  and  obtained  tha  beast  ^— 
The  fourth  labour  was  to  bring  alive  to  £•- 
rystheus  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  hi  this  aspa- 
dition  he  destroyed  the  ccntaan,  (vid*  Caa- 
tauri,)and  caught  the  boar  by  doeelypomijag 
him  through  the  deep  snow.  EvrytCbaiM  was 
so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  tbat^  ac- 
cording to  Diodoras,  ha  hid  himt^tnhii  bra- 
zen vessel  for  some  days.  fa  hisltfllilabaar 
Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the  ttablet  of 
Augias,  where  3000  oxen  had  bean  confoed 
for  many  years,  (vid*  Augias.)-^— For  ksi 
sixth  labour  he  was  ordered  to  kill  tbacatai- 
vorous  birds  which  ravaged  tha  country  aaar 
the  lake  Stymphalns  in  Arcadia,  (vid,  Stys- 


phalBs.)— — In  his  seventh  labour  he  liamlit 
alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigiooe  widSall 
which  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete.  tefch 
eighth  labour  he  was  employed  in  obtaMag 
the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upO0lHMMn 
flesh.  He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gaaa  Mb  to 
be  eaten  by  his  mares,  which  ha  biairtt  1o 
Eurystheus.  They  were  sent  toMauat  Stfm- 
pus  by  the  king  of  Mycene,  wheratkay  W9tt 
devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  ;  or,  aoauidiag'  to 
others,  they  were  consecrated  tt>  JnpitarvaBd 
their  breed  still  existed  in  the  aga  of  Afanader 

the  Great. For  hn  ninth  labaarkft<was 

commanded  to  obtained  tha  girdia  aftha^naan 
of  the  Amazons,  (vid.  HippoUle.)'  Ik  Ui 
tenth  labour  be  killed  the  B»oaatar  Qmy^n^ 
king  of  Erythia,  and  brought  to  Aifaa  bla  sa- 
merout  flecks  which  M  apon  ha»aA  taft. 

(vid.  Geryon.) ^Tha  alevanth  Ufca^ii  aras 

to  ol>tain  apples  from  the  gardaoaf  Aa  Sh- 
peridet.  (rid.  Hasperides.)— ^Tba  t^iHUi 
and  last,  and  most  dangaraat  af  Ua  hitkmn, 
waste  brteraponaartb  tha thiaa ■  haadatf it% 
Cerberus.  Thk  Wat  cheeifiiBj  aiii>ilBh<ii>y 
Hereulei,  and  ha  dasceitdad  iatatMH  hy  a  akve 
on  Mount  Tttnarur.    Re  nan  vaniMei  ^ 
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Pittio  to  carry  away  his  fnenck  Theseus  and 
Pirilhoat,  who  where  eoodemoed  to  puoish- 
ment  in  hell ;  and  Cerberus  also  was  g^raolod 
to  his  prayers,  prorided  be  made  use  of  no 
aruis  batooly  force  to  drag  him  away.  Her- 
nalea,  as  some  report,  carried  him  back  to 
hell  aAer  be  had  brought  him  before  £urys< 
theus. — Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which 
Ihejealousy  of  Eurystheus  imposed  upon  him, 
he  also  achieyed  others  of  his  own  accord, 
equally  great  and  celebrated,  {vid.  Cacus, 
AotsBOs,  Busiris,  Eryx,  &c.)  He  accompa 
nied  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  before  he  de 
liTared  himself  up  to  the  king  of  Mycens.  He 
assistad  the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the 
giants,  and  it  was  through  him  alone  that  Ju- 
piter obtained  a  victory,  (pttf-  Gigantes.) 
He  oooqaered  Laomedon,  and  pillagiS  Troy. 
(«uL  Laomedon.)  When  lole,  the  daughter 
of  Earytus,  king  of(£ehalia»of  whomhe  was 
deeply  enamoured,  was  refused  to  his  en 
treatiee,  he  became  the  f^rey  of  a  second  fit 
of  insanity,  and  he  murdered  lphi(u9,  the  on- 
ly one  of  the  sons  of  Eurytus  who  favoured 
bis  adJressesto  lole.  [nd,  Iphitus.]  He  was 
some  time  after  puriOed  of  the  murder,  and 
his  insanity  ceased  ;  but  the  god?  persecuted 
hini  more,  and  he  was  visited  by  a  disorder 
which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldness  with  which  the 
Pythia  received  him,  irritated  him,  and 
he  resolved  to  plunder  Apollo's  temple,  and 
carry  away  the  saored  tripod.  Apollo  opposed 
him«  and  a  severe  oooflict  was  begun,  which  no- 
thing but  the  interference  of  Jupiter  with  his 
thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He  was 
apon  this  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  must  be 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years  in  the 
most  abject  servitude  to  recover  from  his  dis- 
order. He  oonplied ;  and  Mercury,  by  or- 
der of  Jvpiter,  conducted  him  to  Omphale, 
queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave.  Here  he  cleared  all  the  country  from 
robbers ;  and  Omphale,  who  was  astonished 


killed  the  centaur,  who  as  he  expired  gave 
her  a  tunic,  which,  as  lie  observed,  had  the 
power  of  recalling  d  husbaud  from  unlawful 
lof  e.  [vid.  Dejanira.]  Ceyx,  king  of  Tra- 
rhinia,  received  him  and  his  wife  with  great 
marks  of  friendship,  and  purified  him  of  the 
murder  which  he  had  committed  at  Calydon. 
Hercules  was  still  mindful  that  he  had  once 
been  refused  the  hand  of  lole,  he  therefore 
made  war  against  her  father  Eurytus,  and 
killed  him  with  three  of  his  sons,  lole  fell 
into  the  hands  of  her  father*s  murderer,  and 
found  that  she  was  loved  by  Hercules  as  much 
as  before.  She  accompanied  him  to  Mount 
(Eta,  where  he  was  going  to  raise  an  altar 
and  offer  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As  he 
had  not  then  the  tunic  in  which  he  arrayed 
himself  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  Lichias  to 
Dejanira  in  order  to  providehimself  a  pro- 
per dress.  Dejanira,  informed  of  her  bus- 
band*s  tender  attachment  to  lole,  sent  him  a 
philter,  or  more  probably  the  tunio,  which  she 
had  received  from  Nessus,  and  Hercules,  as 
soon  as  he  had  put  it  on,  fell  into  a  desperate 
distemper,  and  found  the  poison  of  the  Ler- 
n»an  hydra  penetrate  through  his  bones.  He 
attempted  to  pull  off  the  fataldress,  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  pains  and  tor- 
tures he  inveighed  in  the  most  bitter  impreca- 
tions  against  the  credulous  Dejanira,  the 
cruelty  of  Eurystheus,  and  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  J  uno.  As  the  disteniper  was  incur- 
able, he  implored  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
and  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Philoctetes, 
and  erected  a  large  burning  pile  on  the  top  of 
Mount  (Eta.  He  spread  on  the  pile  the  skin 
of  the  Nemasan  lion,  and  laid  himself  down 
upon  it  as  on  a  bed,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
club.  Philoctetes,  or  according  to  others, 
Pan  or  Hyllus,  was  ordered  to  sot  fire  to  the 
pile,  and  the  hero  saw  himself  on  a  sudden 
surrounded  with  the  flames  without  betray- 
ing any  marks  of  fear  or  astonishment.  Ju- 
piter saw  him  from  heaven,  and  told  to  the 
at  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  restored  himJJ surrounding  gods  that  he  would  raise  to  the 
to  UbertjT,  and  married  him.    Hercules  haotpkies  the  iaunortal  parts  of  a  hero  who  had 


Agelaus  and  Lam^n  according  to  others,  by 
Omphale,  from  whom  Crcesos  king  of  Lydia 
was  desoeoded.  He  became  also  enamoured 
ol  one  of  Omphale*s  female  servants,  by  whom 
he  bad  Alcens.  AAer  he  had  completed  the 
years  of  his  slavery,  he  retired  to  Peloponne- 
sus, where  he  re-established  on  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  Tyndarus,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Hippocoon.  He  became  one  of  D^anira's 
suitors,  and  married  her  after  he  had  over- 
come all  his  rivals,  [i^.  Achelous.]  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  Calydon,  his  iather-in -law's 
kingdim, because  be  had madvertently killed 
a  sun  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  was  on 
account  of  this  expulsion  that  he  was  not  pre- 
lOBt  at  the  huntiog  of  the  Calydooian  boar. 
From  Calydon  he  retired  to  the  oourt  of  Ceyx, 
k'ng  of  Trachioia.  In  bis  way  he  was  stop- 
ped by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus, 
where  the  centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  offer 
violence  to  Dejanira,  under  the  perfidious  pre- 
tence of  ooaveyiog  her  over  the  river.  Her- 
cules perceived  the  distrem  of  Dejanira,  and 


cleared  the  earth  from  so  many  monsters  and 
tyrants.  The  gods  applauded  Jupitar*s  reso- 
lution, the  bumingpile  was  suddeily  surround- 
ed with  a  dark  smoke,  and  after  the  mortal 
parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horses.  Some  loud  claps  of  thunder  ac- 
companied his  elevation,  and  his  friends,  un- 
able to  find  either  his  bones  or  ashes,  showed 
their  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  raising  an  al- 
tar where  the  burning  pile  had  stood.  Me- 
nmtius  the  son  of  Actor,  offered  him  a  sacri- 
fice of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a  goat,  and  en- 
joined the  people  of  Opus  yearly  to  observe 
the  same  religious  ceremonies.  His  worship 
soon  became  as  universal  as  his  fame,  and  Ju- 
no, who  had  once  persecuted  him  with  such 
inveterate  fury,  foigot  her  resentment,  and 
gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage. 
Hercules  has  received  many  surnames  and 
epithets,  either  from  the  place  where  his  wor- 
ship was  esUblished,  or  from  the  labours 
which  he  achieved.     His  temples  were  nu- 
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merous  and  Aagnificeot,  and  his  divinity  re- 
vered. No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  bistem- 
ple  at  Rome,  and  that  of  Gudos,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  always  forbidden  to  women  and 
pigs.  The  Phoenicians  offered  quails  on  his 
altars,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  he  presided 
over  dreams,  the  sick  and  infirm  were  cyentto 
sleep  in  his  temples,  that  they  might  receive 
in  their  dreams  the  ngreeable  presages  of  their 
approaching  recovery.  The  white  poplar  was 
particularly  dedicated  to  his  service.  Hercules 
is  generally  represented  naked,  with  strong 
and  well  proportioned  limbs ;  he  b  sometimes 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  Nemsan  lion,  and 
holdfl  a  knotted  club  in  his  hand,  on  which  he 
often  leans.  Sometimes  he  appears  crowned 
with  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  and  holding  the 
horn  of  plenty  under  his  arm.  At  othertimes 
he  is  represented  standing  with  Cupid,  who 
insolently  breaks  to  pieces  his  arrows  and  his 
club,  to  intimate  the  passion  of  love  in  the  hero, 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  beaten  and  ridiculed 
by  Omphale,  who  dressed  herself  in  his  armour 
while  he  was  sitting  to  spin  with  her  female 
servants.  The  children  of  Hercules  are  a** 
nnmerous  as  the  labours  and  difficulties  which 
he  underwent,  and  indeed  they  became  so 
powerful  soon  after  his  death,  that  they  alone 
had  the  courage  to  invade  all  Peloponnesus 
(vid.  Heraclidae.)  He  was  father  of  Deicoon 
and  Therimachus,  by  Megara;  of  Ctesippus, 
by  Astydamia;  of  Palemon,  by  Autonoe;  of 
Everee,by  Partheuope ;  of  Glycisonetes,  Gy- 
neus,  and  Odites,by  Dojanira;  of  Thessalus. 
by  Chalciope ;  of  Thestalns,  by  Epicaste  ;  of 
Tlepolemus,  by  Astyoche  ;  of  Agathyrsns. 
Gelon,  and  Scythia,  by  Echidna,  Sic.  Such 
are  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
life  of  Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  support- 
ed for  a  while  the  weight  of  the  heavens  upon 
his  shoulders,  (vid.  Atlas)  and  to  have  sepa- 
rated by  the  force  of  his  arm  the  celebrated 
mountains  which  were  after  wads  called  the 
boundaries  of  his  labours,    {vid.  Abyla.)  He 


virtue  and  piety,  and  as  his  whole  life  had  been 
employed  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind, 
he  was  deservedly  rewarded  with  immortality. 
His  judiciots  choice  of  virtue  in  preference  to 
pleasure,  as  described  by  Xenophon,  is  well 
known.  [Hercules,  according  to  the  learn- 
ed though  singular  theory  of  Dupuis,  is  no 
other  than  the  Sun,  and  his  twelve  labours 
are  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
annual  course  of  that  luminary  through  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  He  is  the  powerful 
planet  which  animates  and  imparts  fecundity 
to  the  universe,  whose  divinity  has  been  ho 
noured  in  every  quarter  by  temples  and  al- 
tars, and  consecrated  in  the  religious  strains 
of  all  nations.  From  Meroe  in  Ethiopia, 
and  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  eren  to  Britain 
and  the  icy  regions  of  Scythia  ;  from  the  an- 
cient Taprobana  and  Palibothra  in  India,  to 
Cadiz  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic;  from 
the  fore«te  of  Germany  to  the  burning  sands 
of  Africa ;  every  where,  in  short,  where  the 
benefits  of  the  luminary  of  day  are  experi- 
ence^, there  we  find  established  the  name  and 
340 


is  held  out  by  the  ancients  as  a  true  pattern  of ,  twelve  labours  indicated  the  8an*a  MWttt 
,,..#.,.  .«^«:. ,..t.:.-.u.t_,..  ...    .fi^j^^^^^jj^l^^  twelve  signs.    PorphyryT^t 
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worship  of  a  Hercnies.  Mjuaj  sgci  Wbre 
the  period  when  Alcmena  U  said  le  Ifere 
lived,  and  the  pretended  Tirynthimnfetiila 
have  performed  his  wonderfol  exploita»^pft 
and  Phoenicia,  which  certainly  did  not  T 
their  divinities  from  Greece,  bad  n 
pies  to  the  Sun,  under  the  name  of 
and  had  carried  his  worship  to  the  afe  of 
Thasos  and  to  Cadiz.  Here  was  consecnli 
a  temple  to  the  year,  and  to  the  o 
divided  it  into  twelve  parts,  that  ia,  la 
twelve  labours  or  victories  which 
Hercules  to  immortality,  it  is  nodcf'  the 
name  of  Hercules  Astrochyton  (Art^X'^vvO 
or,  the  god  clothed  with  a  mantle  «il^Bn, 
that  the  poet  Nonnus  designates  the  ^eb, 
adored  by  the  Tynans.  **  He  b  the  sow 
god,"  observes  the  poet,  **  whom  difocBt 
iiations  adore  under  a  multitnde  of  diSmal 
names :  Belus  on  the  banks  of  the  EupfantA 
Ammon  in  Libya^  Apis  at  Menaphis,  Sam 
in  Arabia,  Jupiter  in  Assyria,  Serap*  m 
Egypt,  Helios  among  the  Babylontam,  ilpaBs 
at  Delphi,  Esculapius  thronghont  Graettv'* 
&c.  Martianus  Capella,  in  hia  hjmm  te 
the  sun,  as  also  Ausonius  and  AfaordiMt 
confirm  the  fat^  of  this  multiplicity  of  wtttm 
given  to  a  single  star.  The  E^vpf iavib  >c> 
cording  to  Plutarch,  thought  that  HtfCs- 
les  bad  his  seat  in  the  sun,  and  that  he  tra- 
velled with  it  around  ttie  moon.  The,  an- 
ther of  the  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheos,  fisa 
ftill  more  strongly  the  identity  of  Oereules 
with  the  sun.  He  calls  Hercules  **  the  gnd 
who  produced  time,  whose  forms  vary,  the 
father  of  all  things,  and  destroyer  of  aB.  He 
is  the  god  who  brings  back  by  toniB  Aaron 
and  the  Night,  and  who  moving  onwards 
from  east  to  west,  runs  throu^^h  the  career  of 
his  twelve  labours,  the  valiant  Titan,  ^ 
chases  away  maladies  and  delivers  maa 
from  the  evils  which  afflict  him.^  The  tkm- 
nicians,  it  is  said,  preserved  a  tradition  wmm^ 
them  that  Hercules  was  the  Sun,  and  tfaallKB 


was  born  in  Phoenicia,  assures  ns  that  ftey 
there  gave  the  name  of  Hercules  tofte  Sin, 
and  that  the  fable  of  the  twelve  labottti  n- 
1  resents  the  sun*8  annual  path  in  the  he«f«B$. 
In  like  manuer  the  scholiast  on  HeiM re- 
marks, **•  the  zodiac,  in  which  the  Sara  ||tr- 
forms  his  annual  course,  is  the  tme  c«teer 
which  Hercules  traverses  in  the  lable  efihe 
twelve  labours ;  and  his  marriage  with  Mbe^ 
the  goddess  of  youth,  whom  he  espooted  after 
he  had  ended  his  labours, denotes  the  i^mb  n al 
of  the  year  at  the  end  of  each  stdar  tevola- 
tion."  Among  the  different  epochs  at  whkh 
the  year  in  ancient  times  oommeooed  eSMOg 
different  nations,  that  of  the  summer  sattitt 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  wm  !&-: 
this  period  that  the  Greeks  fixed  the  uMit  i 
tion  of  their  Olympic  games,  the  i  liHfcti  * 
ment  of  which  is  attributed  to  Hercakfti .  It 
was  the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  era  eOhe 
Greeks.  If  we  fix  from  this  point  flie  de- 
parture of  the  Sun  on  hisamuiai  career,  mud 
compare  theprogre^qfl^ygllBary  through 
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the  signs  of  the  zodiac  with  the  twelve  la- 1 
boars  of  Hercules  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are   soiaetimei  handed  down  to  us,  a  very 
BtrikiQg  coiocidence  is  instantly  observed.   A 
few  examples  will  be  adduced.    In  the  first 
mooth  the  Sun  passes  into  the  sign  Leo;  bad 
in  hisfirst  labour  Hercules  slew  the  Nemsan 
lion.     In  the  second   month  the  Sun  enceni 
theti^  Kt7:g'0,  when  the  constellation  of  the 
Hydra  sets ;  and  in  his  second  labour  Her 
oaies  destroyed  the  Lemean  hydra.     la  ihe 
third  month  the  Sun  enters  the  sign  Libra^  at 
the  iHiginniog  of  Aatumo,  when  the  constella- 
tion of  the  centaur  rises,  represented  as  bear- 
ing awine-skia  full  of  liquor,  and  a  thy  r^  is 
adorned  with  vine  leaves  and  grapes.  At  this 
same  period  what  is  termei  by  some  a»trono 
aers  the  constellation  of  the  boar  rises  in  the 
evening ;  and  in  his  third  labour   Hercules, 
after  being  hospitably  entertained  by  a  cen- 
taar,  encountered  and  slew  the  other  centaurs 
who  Iboght  for  a  cask  of  wiae  :  he  slew  also 
in  this  labour  the  Erymanthian  boar.    In  the 
fourth  month   the  Sun  enters    the  sign  of 
Scfpic,  when  Cassiopeia  rises,  a  constellation 
in  which  anciently  a  stag  was  represented ; 
and  in  his  fourth  labour  Hercules  caught  the 
famous  stag  with  golden  boras  and  brazen 
feet    In  the  fifth  mooth  the  Sun  enters  the 
sign  Sagittarius,  consecrated  to  Diana,  who 
had  a  temple  at  Stymphalus,  in  waich  were 
seen  the  birds  called  Stympbalides.    At  this 
same  time  rise  the  three  birds,  namely,  the 
constellauotts  of  the  vulture,  swan,  and  eagle 
pier'  ed  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules  ;  and  in 
his  fifth  labour  Hercules  destroyed  the  harpies 
near  lake  Stymphalus,  which  are  represented 
as  three  io  number  on  the  medals  of  Perin- 
thua.    In  the  sixth  month  the  Sun  (masses  into 
the  s%o  Capricemus,  who  was,  according  to 
some,  a  grandson  of  the  luminary.     At  this 
period  the  stream  which  flows  from  Aquarius 
sets ;  its  source  is  between  the  hands  of  Aris- 
(anis,  son  ol  the  river  Penens.    In  his  sixth 
labour  Hercules  cleansed,  by  means  of  the 
Peneus,  the  stables  of  Augeas,  son  of  Phoebus. 
A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
other  labours  of  this  demigod }  but  enough, 
it  is  conceived,  has  been  advanced  to  show 
that  the  theory  upon  which  these  remarks 
have  been  based,  although  very  questionable 
in  some    of  its  astronomical  details  is  not- 
withstanding extremely  plausible  ]    Diod. 
1  and  4. — Ctc.  de  J^at.  D.  1,  Sic—ApoHod. 
1  and  2.— Potif.  I.  3,  5,  9^  and  10.— Heme/, 
m  SetU.  Here,  kc^H^in,  lab.  29,  32,  &c. 
^-Ond  Met.  9,  v.  %  ♦G,  &c. — Her,  9.  Amor. 
Tnet.  tixi.^Hi9mer,n.Z^Sui,-"Theoerit,  24. 
-■^unp.  in  Here. — fl/g.  wEn.  8,  v.  294.— 
Luton.  3  and  6.^^poUon.  2. — Dionys.  Hal. 
\.rS^phncl,  in  Traehin.—Pltit.  in  Ampkii 
i* — Senee.  in  Here,  fueruni,ic  (Et.-^Plin,  4, 
"    'ew  6, 1.  1 1,  iic—PkUott.  Icon.  2,  c.  5.  —Uero- 
dot.   1,  c  7, 1.  2,  c.  42,  &c.— Qmnf.  Simifn. 
&,y.WnMc.^Callim,Hifmn.in  />ian.— -Pt)i- 
rf«i.  O^pnp.  od.  S.-^itaL  1,  v.   438.— 5/fl/ 
2,  Tfub.  V.  564. — Mela^  2,  c.  1.— Lucmn. 
DiaL^LaetarU.  de  faU.  Rd.-^Slrab.  3,  &c. 
—HonU.  Od,  Sat,  &c.  I 


Herculeum  Frbtum,  a  name  given  to 
the  strait  which  forms  a  communication  be« 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

HxRcuLis  CoLTMifJE,  two  lolty  moun- 
tains, situate  one  on  the  most  southern  eictre- 
mity  of  Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
part  of  Africa.  They  were  called  by  the  an- 
cients Abyla  and  Calpa.  They  are  reckoned 
the  boundaries  of  the  la<  'Ottrs  of  Hercules,  and 
according  to  ancient  tradition,they  were  joined 
together  till  they  were  severed  by  the  arm  of 
ihe  hero,  and  a  communication  opened  be* 
tween  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Seas, 
[vi^.  Mediterruneum  Mare.]  Dionyn,  Perieg. 
— 6V/.  1,  V.  142.— Jtfc/a,  I,  c.  6, 1.  2,  c.  6.— 
Plin.  3,  c.  1. Monaeci  Portos,  now  Mona- 
co^ a  sea-port  town  of  Genoa.  Tactt.  H.  3,  c. 
42  —Lncan.  1,  v.  405—Ftrg.  •a£n.6,v.  830. 

Labronis  vel  Liburni  Portus,  a  sea-port 

town  [of  £truria,]  now   Leghorn. Pro- 

montorium,  a  cape  at  the  bottom  of  Italy,  on 
the  Ionian  Sea,  now  Spartivtnlo.'-^^^A  small 
island  on  the  coast  of  Spain, called  also  Seom- 
braria^  from  the  tunny  fish  {Scombros)  caught 
there.     Strab.  3. 

HbrctnIa,  [a  very  extensive  forest  of 
Germany,  the  breadth  of  which,  according  to 
Csesar^was  nine  days'journey,  while  its  length 
exceeded  sixty.    It  extended  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Rauraci, 
along  the  Danube  to  the  country  of  the  Daci 
and  Anartes ;  then  turning  to  the  north  it 
spread  over  many  large  tracts  of  land,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  many  animals  un- 
known in  other  countries,  of  which  Cssar 
describes  two  or  three  kinds.  Sinoe  the  other 
forests  of  Germany  were  only  branches  of  the 
Hercynian,  some  writers  have  considered  it 
as  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
territory.    On  the  country  becoming  more 
inhabited,the  grounds  were  gradually  ctoared, 
and  but  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  forest  re- 
main in  modern  times.     These  now  go  by 
particular  names,  as  the  Black  Forest  which 
separates  Alsace  from  Swabia ;  the  Steyger 
in  Franoonia  ;  the  Spissard  on   the  Mayn  ; 
the  T^finnger  in  Thuringia  ;  Heuewald  in 
the  dutchy  of  Cleves ;   the  Bolumerwald 
which  encompnsses  Bohemia,  and  was  in  the 
middle  ages  called  Hercynia  Silva ;  and  the 
Hartz  forest  in  Lunenburgh.    Some  of  the 
German  writers  at  the  present  day  derive  the 
ancient  name  from  the  term  Aar/,  high ;  others 
suppose  it  to  come  from  harts  resin,  and  con- 
sider the  old  name  as  remaining  in  the  present 
Hariz  forest.  Pliny  and  Tacitus  call  the  tract 
over  \yhiRb  the  ancient  forest  extended,  Her- 
cynius  Saltus.    In  the   writings  of  Eratos- 
thenes, Ptolemy,  and  others  of  the  Greek 
geographers,  it  is  called  the  Orcynian  forest.] 
I  Cos.  Bell.  G,  6,  c.  24,'-Mtla.-'Liv.  5,  c.  64. 
— TVirt/.  G,  30. 

Herknniub  Sbicecio  Caiits,  a  man  to 
whom  Cicero  dedicates  his  book  de  Rhetor i- 
ea,  a  work  attributed  by  some  to  Cornificius. 

Philo,  a  Phoenician  who  wrote  a  book  on 

Adrian^s  reign.  He  also  composed  a  treatise 
divided  into  12  parts,  concerning  the  choice 
of  books,  &c. 
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HvRMJE,  [statues  of  Mercury,  which  the 
AtheuiaQS  bad  at  the  doors  of  their  houses. 
They  were  made  like  termioal  figures  of 
stones,  of  a  cubical  form,  aod  surmouoted 
with  a  head  of  Mercury.  From  the  Atheni- 
ans Pausaoias  says  that  the  form  was  borrow- 
ed by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  Paut.  4,  33.]— 
Cic.  ad  Aft.  1,  ep.  4and  8.— C.  Jiep.  inAlcih. 

Hebm;ka,  a  festival  in  Crete,  where  the 
masters  waited  upon  the  servants.  It  wtis 
also  observed  at  Athens  and  Babylon.  Paus. 
U,  c.  14. 

Hermjkum,  a  town  of  Arcadia A  pro- 
montory at  the  east  of  Carthage,  the  most 
northern  point  of  all  Africa,  now  cape  Bon- 
Liv.  a>,  c.  27.— S/rfl6   17. 

[Hermioveb,  one  of  the  three  great  divi- 
sioBs  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  They  lay  ad 
jacent  to  the  Danube.] 

HERMAPHRdDlTUs,  a  son  of  Venus  and 
Mercury,  educated  on  Mount  Ida  by  the 
Naiades.  At  the  age  of  15  he  began  to  travel 
to  gratify  his  curiosity.  When  he  came  to 
Caria,  he  bathed  himself  in  a  fountain,  and 
Salmar  B.the  nymph  who  presided  over  it,  be 
came  enamoured  of  him  and  attempted  to  se- 
due  him.  HermaphrodituB  continued  deaf  to 
all  entreaties  and  offers;  and  Salmaois,  endea 
Touring  to  obtain  liy  force  what  was  denied  to 
prayers,  closely  embraced  him,  and  entreat- 
ed the  gods  to  make  them  two  but  one  body 
Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  Salmacis  and 
Hermaphroditus,  now  two  in  one  body,  still 
preservied  the  characteristics  of  both  their 
aexes.  Hermaphroditus  begged  the  gods  that 
all  who  bathed  in  that  fountain  might  become 
•ffeminate.  [The  Abb^  Banier  explains  this 
Ikble  as  follows,  on  the  authority  of  Vitru- 
Tias.  There  was,  it  seems,  a  fountain  in  Ca- 
ria,  near  Halicamassus,  the  waters  of  which 
berame  the  means  of  civilizing  some  of  the 
adjacent  barbarians.  For,  thp  latter  having 
been  expelled  by  the  colony  which  the  Ar- 
gives  bad  planted  in  that  city,  were  obliged 
to  come  to  this  fountain  to  draw  water;  and 
this  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  not  only  re- 
fined their  manners,  but  by  degrees  infected 
them  with  the  luxury  of  that  voluptuous  na 
tion  ;  and  this,  he  observes,  is  what  gave  that 
fountain  the  character  of  having  virtue  to 
change  the  sex]  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  347.— Hw 
gin.  fab.  271. 

HiRBCATHEiTA,  [from  *E#/u«c  and  ABntnA  a 
sta  ue  which  represented  Mercury  and  Mi- 
nerva in  the  same  body.  This  statue  was 
generally  placed  in  schools  where  eloquence 
and  philosophy  were  taught,  because  these 
two  deities  presided  over  the  arts  and  soieocep. 
[M.  Spon  gives  various  figures  of  Hermathena 
in  his  •*  Recherches  Curieuytt  de  VAnitquitiP 
p.  98.  They  are  a  sort  of  statue  raised  on 
square  pedestals  after  the  manner  of  Hermas, 
only  that  the  attributes  of  Minerva  are  added 
to  them.] 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 

Greeks.     \vid,  Mercurius.] An  Egyptian 

philosopher,    vid.  Mercurius  Trismegistut. 

Hermesiaitax,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Colo- 
?M2 
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phon,  son  of  Agoneus.  He  was  pubUclj  bo- 
honoured  with  a  statue.    Paus.  6,  o.  17. 

HermIas,  [a  writer  towards  the  cIom  ttf 
the  second  century,  and  native  of  Galalia, 
who  has  left  us  a  short  but  elegant  dtacounc* 
entitled  "  Irrisio  philosophorum  geniilhmL.^ 
The  wor^  shows  that  in  the  time  of  the  wri- 
ter Gentilism  prevailed,  and  that  it  amt 
have  been  written  before  the  fall  of  pagan- 
ism.] It  was  printed  with  Justin  Martyr^ 
works,  ful.  Paris,  1615  and  163C,  aod  with 
the  Oxibrd  edition  of  Tatian,8ro.  1700. 

Hbrmioite,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except 
Juno,  honoured  her  nuptials  with  their  ppa- 
sence,  and  she  received,  as  a  present,  n  rich 
veil  and  a  splendid  necklace  which  had  bees 
made  by  Vulcan.  She  was  changed  into  a 
serpent  with  her  husband  Cadmus,  and  plac- 
ed in  the  Elysian  fields.    IvuL  Harmonia.] 

ApoUod.  a— Ocirf.  MeL  4,    fab.    13. A 

daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen.  She  was 
privately  promised  in  marriage  to  OresAea  the 
son  of  Agamemnon ;  but  her  father,  ignorant 
of  this  pre- engagement,  gave  her  hand  to 
Pyrrhus  the  son  of  .\chilles,  whose  servioas  he 
had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war.  Pyrrhus, 
at  his  return  from  Troy,  carried  home  Her- 
mione  and  married  her.  Hermione,  tenderly 
attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  looked  opcA 
Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  indignation.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  however,  Hermione  receiv- 
ed the  addresses  of  Pyrrhus  with  plcaaora,  and 
even  reproached  Andromache, hia  ooncobioe, 
with  stealing  his  affections  from  her.  Her 
jealousy  of  Andromache,  according  to  aom«, 
induced  her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and 
to  destroy  Pyrrhus.  She  gave  herself  to  Ores- 
tea  after  this  murder,  and  received  the  king- 
dom of  Sparta  as  a  dowry.  Homer.  Qd.  4.— 
Eurip.  in  Andr.  6c  OrUt.-^Ov'id,  Hemid^  8-— 

Propert.  1. A  townof  Argolis,now  CatUi. 

[It  was  particularly  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpina, and  the  temples  of  these  deities  serv- 
ed as  an  asylum.  It  was  situate  in  the  sootb- 
ern  extremity  of  Argolis,  off  the  Sinus  Her- 
mionicus.]  The  inhabitants  lived  by  fishing. 
The  descent  to  hell  from  their  country  was 
considered  so  shert  that  no  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  rite  of  burial,  was  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dead  to  be  paid  to  Charon 
for  their  passage.  PHn.  4,  c  5.— Ftiy  ta 
Ciri.  Al%^Strab.  8.— Jtfe/o,  2,  c.  3.— Pte/. 
8,c.  16.-  !PaiM.  2,  o.  34. 

HermiodtIcos  6IHUS,  a  bay  on  the  ooait 
of  Argolis  near  Hermione.      Slruh.  1  and  8. 

Herxippus,  a  freed  man,  disci|4e  of  Phi- 
lo,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  by  whom  ha  was 
greatly  esteemed.  He  wrote  five  books  npoo 
dreams.— —A  man  who  accused  Aspasitt 
the  mistress  of  Pericles,  of  impiety  and  pros- 
titution. He  was*  son  of  Lysis,  and  dsstin- 
guished  himself  as  a  poet  by  40  theatrical 
pieces  and  other  compositions,  aone  of  which 
are  quoted  by  Atheneeus.  P^/.— -^A  peri- 
patetic philosopher  of  Smyrna  who  iioarisb- 
ed  B.  C.  210. 

HERMocRiTis,  a    general   of  Syraouie 

uiyiLizeu  uy  -v-jv^v^^lx^ 
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ftgttiost  NkuM  the  Athenian.  His  lenity  to- 
wa  rds  the  Alhenian  prisonera  was  looked  u  pon 
as  ircncherous.  He  was  banished  fVom  Sici- 
ly "iiritheat  even  a  trial,  and  he  was  murdered 
as  he  attempted  to  retom  bdck  to  his  coun- 
try, B.  C  408.    Pint,  in  J^ic  &o. 

Hbrmodobits,  ^  philosopher  of  Ephesus, 
-who  M  said  to  hare  assisteid  as  interpreter 
the  Roman  decemvirs  in  the  compofition 
of  the  10  tables  of  laws  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  Greece.  Ck.  Ttae.  5,  c.  3(5.— PKn. 
3*,  c.  5. 

IiEiiM6ci!fKS,  an  architect  of  Alabanda, 
in  Caria,  employed  in  buildings  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Magnesia.     He  wrote  a  book  upon 

his  professtoi^. A  rhetorician  in  the  ?c- 

eond  century,  the  best  editions  of  whose  rfieto- 
riea  are  that  of  Sturmius,  3  voh.  ISmo.  Ar- 
gent. 1571>  and  Laurentius,  Qenev.  1614.  He 
died  A.  D.  161,  and  it  is  said  that  his  body 
was  opened,  and  his  heart  foond  hairy  and 
of  an  extraordinary  size.  At  the  age  of  ^, 
as  is  reported,  he  totally  lost  his  memory. 

A  sophist  of  Tarsus,  of  such  brilliant 

talents,  that  at  the  age  of  15  he  excited  the 
attention  and  gained  the  patronage  of  the 
emperor  M.  Antoninus. 

Hsrmolahs,  a  young  Macedonian  among 
the  atteodanii  of  Alexander.  As  he  was  one 
day  hunting  with  the  king  he  killed  a  wild 
boar  which  was  coming  towards  him.  Alex 
ander,  who  followed  close  behind  him.  was  so 
disappointed  because  the  beast  had  been 
killed  before  he  could  dart  at  him,  that  he 
ordered  HermolatH  to  be  severely  whipped. 
This  treatment  irritated  Hermolaus,  and  he 
conspired  to  take  away  the  king^s  life  with 
others  who  were  displeased  with  the  cruel 
treatment  he  had  received.  The  plot  was 
difcovered  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  and 
Alexander  seized  them,  and  asked  What  bad 
impelled  them  to  conspire  to  take  his  life. 
Hermolans  answered  for  the  rest,  and  observ- 
ed that  it  was  unworthy  of  Alexander  to 
treat  bis  most  faithfnl  and  attached  friends 
like  slaves,  and  to  shed  their  blood  without 
the  least  mercy.  Alexander  ordered  him  to 
be  pot  to  death.    Curt,  8,  c.  6. 

Hiirmop6li8,  [or  the  city  of  Hermes,  the 
name  of  two  towns  of  Egypt.  The  first  was 
in  the  Delta,  east  of  the  Canopic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  north-east  of  Aodropoli'.  For 
distinotion  sake  the  epithet  parva  was  added 
to  its  name.  Its  position  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  modem  Demenhvr, — The  second 
was  termed  Magna  or  the  great,  and  was  si- 
tate  in  the  Heptanomis,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  opposite  Antinoe.  If  a  tradi- 
lioii  of  the  country  is  to  be  credited,  this  city 
owed  its  origin  to  fshmun,  son  of  Misraim 
the  ancestor  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  The 
naoie  of  the  place  is  now  ^skmuneim,]  Plin. 
5,c.9. 

HmtfitoTlHtrs,  a  fiunons  prophet  of  Cla- 
somense.  It  is  said  that  hissoul  separated  it- 
self from  his  body,  and  wandered  in  every 
part  of  the  earth  to  explain  futurity,  after 
whidi  it  retnnied  again  and  animated  his 
frame.    His  wife,  who  was  acquainted  with 


the  frequent  absence  of  his  soul,  took  advan- 
tage of  it  and*  burnt  bis  body,  as  if  totally 
dead,  and  deprived  the  soul  of  its  natural 
receptacle.  Hermotimns  received  divine 
hnuours  in  a  temple  at  Ciaxomenia,  into 
which  it  was  unlawful  for  women  to  enter. 
Phn.  7,  C.52,  &c. — Lueian, 

HermunbCri,  [the  first  of  the  Hermionic 
tribes  in  Germany.  They  were  a  great  and 
powerful  notion,  and  lay  to  the  east  and 
aorth-east  of  the  Allemanni.  Tacitus  sap, 
that  in  process  of  time  they  became  allies  to 
the  Romans  who  distinguished  them  above  the 
other  Grermans  by  pevuiiar  privileges.  ]  Ta- 
ett.  Ann.  13,  extr, 

Hermvs,  [a  considerable  river  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, rising  in  rhry? ia,  and  flowing  through  the 
oorthero  part  of  Lydia  until  it  falls  into  the 
sea  near  Phocaea.  It  receives  in  its  course 
the  rivers  Pactolus  and  Hyllus  or  Phrygius. 
The  plains  which  this  river  watered  were 
termed  the  plains  of  Hermus  ;  and  the  golf 
into  which  it  dischurged  itself  was  anciently 
called  the  Herm^ean  gulf;  but  when  Theseus, 
according  to  9ome  accounts  a  person  ol  distinc* 
tion  in  Thessaly,  migrated  hither  and  found- 
ed a  town  on  this  gulf  called  Smyrna  after 
his  wife,  thegulf  was  termed  Smymeus  Si- 
nus, or  Gulf  of  Smyrna ;  a  name  which  it  still 
retains.  The  sands  of  the  Hermus  were  fa* 
bled  by  the  poets  to  have  been  covered  with 
gold  ;  they  were  probably  auriferous.  The 
modem  name  of  the  river  is  the  SarahaLI 
Ftrg,  G.  2,  V.  37.— Lwcan.  3,  v.  210.— .Vor- 
tial.  8,  ep.  78.— Si/.  I,  v.  159— P/in.  5,  c.  29. 

HsrnIci,  a  people  of  Campania,  celebrat* 
oa\  for  their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  rising 
power  of  Rome.  [About  the  origin  of  this 
people  little  of  a  definite  nature  is  known. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  descended 
from  the  Aborigines  who  had  wandered  into 
Latium,  or  whether  they  were  a  branch  of 
the  Samnite^aud  Marsi,  or  of  Pelasgic  origin 
as  Hyginus  asserts.  Doe  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Latin 
race,  although  reckoned  commonly  as  a  part 
of  Latium.  Macrob,  Sai.  5,  18.— Z>iony». 
Hal.  8,  p.  537.]  Uv.  9,  c.  43  and  44.— 6U 
4,  V.  226.— JttP.  14,  V.  183 — Dionys,  Hat, 
8,  c.  10.— f  irg.  wEfi.  7,  V.  684. 

Hero,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at 
Sestos,  greatly  enamoured  of  Lcander,  a 
youth  of  Abydos.  These  two  lovers  were 
90  faithful  to  one  another  that  Leander  in  the 
night  escaped  from  the  vigilance  ot  his  fami- 
ly, and  swam  across  the  Hellespont,  while 
Hero  in  Sestos,  directed  his  course  by  hold- 
ing a  burning  torch  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower. 
After  many  interviews  of  mutual  affection 
and  tenderness,  Leander  was  drowned  in  a 
tempestuous  night  as  he  attempted  his  usual 
course,  and  Hero  in  despair  threw  herself 
down  firom  her  tower  and  perished  in  the  sea. 
\y%d,  Leander.]  M^isaut  de  Leand.  fy  He^ 
ro.^Ovid,  Htroid,  17  and  18— Firg.  G.  3, 
V.  258. 

HxRdDBS,  sumamed  the  Cheat  and  Atea- 
l»mta,  [second  son  of  Antipater  the  Idumiean, 
was  bom  B.  C.  71.     At  the  age  of  25  be  was 
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made  by  bis  father  governor  of  Galilee,  and 
distin^isbed  himaeU;  by  the  tuppreseioD  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  and  the  execution  of  theii- 
leader  with  several  of  his  comrades.  He  w?ts 
summoned  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  bavin;; 
dope  this  by  his  own  authority  and  put  th'^s'^ 
men  to  death  without  a  trial,  but  through  thr 
strength  of  his  party  and  zeal  of  his  fiienii 
he  escaped  censure.]  In  the  civil  wars  he  fol 
lowed  the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  an* 
afterwards  that  of  Antony.  He  was  mad<' 
king  of  Judeea  by  means  of  Antony,  and  alter 
the  battle  of  Actium  ha  was  continued  in  hit 
power  by  his  flattery  and  submission  to  An 
giistus.  He  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 
cruelty  and  died  in  the  "TOth  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  40  years.  [It  was  this  Hi^rod 
to  whom  the  Magi  came  with  the  well 
known  enquiry  respecting  the  new-born  king 
of  the  Jews.  Herod  was  th^n  at  Jericho,  suf 
fering  from  a  languishing  illness,  of  which  he 
soon  after  died.  His  death  was  attended  with 
circumstances  of  intense  and  richly  merited 
suflering.  His  bowels  ulcerated :  he  had  con- 
tinual pains  in  his  abdomen :  his  legs  swelled 
like  those  of  dropsical  persons,  and  an  intol- 
erable itching  spread  over  his  whole  body. 
A  little  before  his  death  he  sent  for  all  who 
were  persons  of  any  distinction  in  Jud«a  to 
come  to  him  at  Jericho.  They  were  con- 
fined in  a  circus,  and  Herod,  with  tears, 
constrained  his  sister  Salome  and  Alexas  his 
brother-in-law  to  pnmiise  him  that  as  soon 
as  "he  was  dead,  they  should  all  be  maisa- 
cred,  that  so  the  Jews  throughout  the  land 
might,  at  least  in  appearance,  shed  tears  at 
his  death.  This  order,  however,  was  not  ex- 
ecuted.]  [Antipas,  a  son  of  Herod  the 

Great,  whom  his  father,  in  his  first  will,  de- 
clared his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  bat  to 
whom  be  afterwards  gave  merely  the  office 
of  tetrarch  over  Galilee  and  Persa,  while  he 
appointed  his  other  son  Archelaus  king  of 
Juda&a.  Antipas,  after  being  confirmed  in 
these  territories  by  Augustus,  married  the 
dauKhter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  Hedi 
vorced  her,  however,  A.  D.  33,  that  he  might 
marry  his  sister-in-law  Herodias,  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Philip,  who  was  still  living.  John 
the  Baptist  exclaiming  against  this  incest 
was  seized,  and  subsequently  beheaded.  Af- 
terwards, A.  D.  39,  Herodias  being  jealous 
of  the  prosperity  of  her  brother  Agrippa, 
who  from  a  private  person  had  become  king 
of  JudsDa,  persuaded  her  husband  Herod-An- 
tipas  to  visit  Rome,  and  desire  the  same  dig 
nity  from  Tiberius.  Agrippa  being  apprised 
of  his  desien,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  accusing 
Antipas  of  being  implicated  in  the  affair  of 
Sejanus,  upon  which  be  was  banished  to  Lug- 
dunum  in  Gaul.  This  is  that  Antipas  who, 
being  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour^s  sutfering,  ridicqied  Jesus  whom  Pilate 
had  sent  to  him,  dressed  him  in  mock  attire, 
andsent  him  back  to  the  Roman  governor  as  a 
king,  whose  ambition  gave  him  no  umbrage. 
The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown,  though  it 
is  certain  that  he  and  Herodias  ended  their 
di^s  in  exile,  according  to  Josepbus,  in  Spain.] 
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[Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grand- 
son of  Herod  the  Great,  bom  three  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  seven  be- 
fore the  vulgar  era.  He  was  educated  by  bis 
grandfather,  and  sent  to  Rome  in  order  to  ia- 
gi  atiate  hhnself  with  Tiberius.  Th«  emper- 
or conceived  a  great  a  flection  for  him,  and 
.>laced  him  near  Dmsushifson.  After  aany 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  occasioned  princnpaUy 
by  his  own  imprudence,  he  was  made  ietrmreh 
of  Batanna  and  Trachonitis  by  Cal%ala,  and 
king  of  Judea  by  Claudius,  whom  he  had 
aided  by  his  advice  in  secnriDg  the  iaipenal 
throne.  He  became  upon  this  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  of  the  east.  His  daatli  was 
sudden.  Being  seized  in  the  theatre  with 
tormenting  pains  in  bis  bowels,  and  devoorad 
by  worms,  he  died  at  the  end  of  five  days. 
Hd.  AgripfMu] Atticos.  vid.  Atticns. 

Hkrodianus,  a  Greek  historiui  [who  flo«i> 
ished  from  the  reign  of  Commodoa  to  that  ef 
the  third  Gordian.]  He  was  born  at  Alexaa- 
dria,  and  he  wai*  employed  anoBf  the  oft- 
cers  of  the  Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  a 
Roman  history  in  eight  booki,  ftt^n  the  death 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Maximiniis.  His  style 
is  peculiarly  elegant,  but  it  wests  preeitioD, 
and  the  work  too  plainly  betrays  that  the  an- 
thr>r  was  not  a  perfect  master  of  geography. 
He  is  accused  of  being  too  partial  to  Maxiau- 
nus,  and  too  severe  upon  Alexander  Serenu. 
His  book  comprehends  the  history  of  6K  or  70 
years,  and  he  asserts  that  he  has  been  ao  eye- 
witness  of  whatever  he  has  written.  The  best 
editions  of  his  history  are  thatof  Pditiae,  4to. 
Dovan,  1535,  who  aftervrards  published  a 
very  valuable  Latin  translation,  and  that  of 
Oxford,  8vo.  I70a.  [The  moat  erudite  aad 
elaborate  edition,  however,  is  that  projected 
by  Leisner,  and  after  his  death  in  1767,  com- 
pleted by  Irmisch,  Lips.  1789-1806,  5  vols. 
8vo.] 

HgRdDdTus,  a  celebrated  historian  of  Ha- 
licarnassus,  whose  father's  name  was  Lyxes, 
and  that  of  his  mother  Dryo.  He  fled  to  Sa- 
mos  when  his  country  laboured  under  the  op- 
pressive tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  and  travelled 
over  Egypt,  Italy,  and  all  Greece.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Halicaroassi]s,andexpellcd 
the  tyrant ;  he  soon,  however,  left  ha  native 
city  again,  being  pursued  by  the  hatred  of 
some  factious  citizens.  To  procure  a  lasting 
fame,  he  publicly  repented  at  the  Oiympie 
games,  the  history  which  he  had  eompoeed 
in  his  39th  year.  B.  C.  445.  It  was  received 
with  such  universal  applause  that  the  names 
of  the  nine  Muses  were  unanimoaslygiveo  to 
the  nine  books  into  which  it  is  divided.  [It 
was  o^  this  occasion  that  the  young  Thncy- 
dides,  who  was  one  of  the  spectators,  was  af- 
fected to  tears.  Herodotus  read  his  history 
a  second  time  at  Athens  during  the  festival  of 
the  Panatbenapa.  After  this  he  departed 
with  an  Athenian  colony  to  Magna  Grmota. 
vid.  Thurium.  Here  be  revised  and  made 
additions  to  his  work.  Whether  be  died  at 
Thurium  or  not  is  uncertain.]  This  cele- 
brated composition,  which  has  proourrl  its 
author  the  title  of  father  of  history,  is  writ- 
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ten  iQ  the  look  dialect.  Herodotas  is  among; 
the  historians  what  Homer  is  among  the  poets 
and  Demosthenes  among;  the  orators.  His 
stjle  aboands  with  elegance,  ease,  and  sweet- 
ness ;  and  if  there  is  any  of  the  fabulous  or  in- 
credible, the  author  candidly  informs  the  rea- 
%r  that  it  is  introduced  upon  the  narration  of 
others.  The  work  is  an  hutory  of  the  wart  of 
the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  from  the  age 
of  Cyros  to  the  battle  of  Mycale  in  the  reign 
of  Xeraes,  and  besides  this  it  gives  an  aocount 
of  the  most  celebrated  nations  in  the  world. 
Herodotus  had  written  another  history  of  As- 
syria and  Arabia,  which  is  not  extanL  The 
Life  of  Homer,  generally  attributed  to  him, 
it  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the  production 
of  bis  pen.  Plutarch  has  accused  him  of  ma- 
leTolenoe  towards  the  Greeks;  an  imputation 
which  can  easily  be  refuted.  [The  chief  in- 
convenience  attending  the  perusal  of  his  his- 
tory is  his  discursive  manner,  some  entire  his- 
tories being  introduced,  as  it  were,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  in  the  bodies  of  others.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  faults,  however,  he  is  a 
most  pleasing  writer.]  The  two  best  editions 
of  this  great  historian  are  that  of  Wesseling, 
fol.  Amsterdam,  1763;  aodthatof  [Schweig- 
baeaser^  Argent,  et  Paris,  1816, 6  vols.  8vo.] 
Ctc.  deUg.  1,  d€  orat.  2.—D%onyt.  Hal,  1.— 
^mniU,  10,  c.  1.— Pfti/.  de  moL  Herod, 

Hkrobs,  a  name  which  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  such  as  were  bom  from  a  god,  or 
to  such  as  had  signalized  themselves  by  their 
actione,  and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality 
by  the  service  they  had  rendered  their  coun- 
try. Ther  heroes  which  Homer  describes, 
8tt<^  as  Ajax,  Achilles,  &c.  were  of  such  a 
prodigious  strength,  that  they  could  lift  up 
and  throw  stones  which  the  united  force  of 
four  or  &re  men  of  his  age  could  not  have 
moved.  The  heroes  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  mankind  after  death, 
and  they  were  invoked  with  much  solemni- 
ty. As  the  alters  of  the  gods  were  crowded 
with  sacrifices  and  libations,  so  the  heroes 
were  often  honoured  with  a  funeral  solemni- 
ty, in  which  their  great  exploits  were  enume- 
rated. The  origin  of  heroism  might  proceed 
iiroffl  the  opinions  of  some  philosophers,  who 
taught  that  the  sools  of  great  men  were  often 
raiMd  to  the  stars,  and  introduced  among  the 
immortal  gods.  According  to  the  notions  of 
the  stoics,  the  ancient  heroes  inhabited  a  pure 
and  serene  climate,  situate  above  the  moon. 

HmRoir,  two  mathematicians,  one  of  whom 
is  eaUed  the  aneUni  and  the  other  the  young- 
er. The  former,  who  lived  about  100  years 
before  Christ,  was  disciple  of  Ctesibius,  and 
wrote  a  curious  book  translated  into  Latin, 
uadw  the  title  of  Spiritualium  Likttt  the  on- 
ly edition  of  which  is  that  of  Baldns,  Aug. 
Vmd.  1616, 

HKKoordLis,  [a  city  of  Egypt,  about  equi- 
disUat  from  Peloaium,  the  apex  of  the  Del- 
ta, and  the  city  of  Arsinoe,  on  the  extremity 
of  the  western  branch  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus. 
It  gave  to  that  branch  the  name  of  Sinus  He- 
roopolitat,  sow  Bohr^Auun,      Heroopolis 


was  called  Pilhom  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  ancient  shepherd  kings 
of  Egypt.] 

HxEdPHtLA,  a  sybil,  who,  as  some  sup- 
pose, came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqoin. 
(pirf.  Sibyllae.)    Paut,  10,  c.  12. 

HEROPHlLirs,  [a  celebrated  physician,  a 
native  of  Chalcedon.  Galen  indeed  has  call- 
ed him  a  Carthaginian;  but  in  the  bool(  enti- 
tled **  iDtroduction,**  which  is  ascribed  to  Ga- 
len, he  is  said  to  be  ef  Chalcedon.  Herophi- 
lus  lived  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  was  con- 
temporary with  the  philosopher  Diodorus,  and 
with  the  celebrated  physician  Erasistratus, 
with  whose  name  his  own  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated in  the  history  of  anatomical  science. 
As  a  physician,  Herophilus  is  mentioned  with 
praise,  both  by  the  ancient  and  the  early  mo- 
dem writers.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  Pliny 
in  particular,  praise  him.  One  writer,  Fal- 
lopias,  has  even  affirmed  that  his  authority 
in  anatomy  was  equal  to  the  Gospel.] 

Hersk,  a  daughter  of  Ceccops,  king  of 
Athens,  beloved  by  Mercury.  The  god  dis- 
closed his  love  to  Aglauros,  Her^e^s  sister,  in 
hopes  of  procuring  an  easy  admission  to 
Herse;  but  Aglauros,  through  jealousy,  dis- 
covered the  amour.  Mercury  was  so  offend- 
ed at  her  behaviour,  that  he  struck  her  with 
his  caduceus  and  changed  her  into  a  stone. 
Herse  became  mother  of  Cephalus  by  Mer- 
cury, and  after  death  she  received  divine  hon- 
ours at  Athens.    Oruf.  Met,  2,  v.  559,  &c. 

HersIi.Ia,  one  of  the  Sabines  carried  away 
by  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the  Con- 
sualia.  She  was  given  and  married  to  Ro- 
mulus, though,  according  to  some,  she  mar- 
ried Hostus,  a  youth  of  Latium,  by  whom 
she  had  Hostus  Hostilius.  After  death  she 
was  presented  with  immortality  by  Juno, 
and  received  divine  honours  under  the  name 
of  Ora.  Liv,  l,c.  11.— Oet(f.  Jtfe/.  14,  v.  832. 

Hbrtha  and  Hbrta,  a  goddess  among 
the  Germans  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
earth .  [  Vossius  conjectures  that  this  goddess 
was  Cybele,  but  incorrectly.]  She  had  a 
temple  and  a  chariot  dedicated  to  her  service 
in  a  remote  island,  and  was  supposed  to  visit 
the  earth  at  stated  times,  when  her  coming 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings 
and  festivity.  [Some  have  supposed  that 
Stonehenge  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the 
goddess  Hertha.]     TaciJt,  de  Oerm. 

HerOu,  a  savage  nation  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  who  attacked  the  Roman 
power  in  its  decline.  [According  to  Joman- 
des  and  Procopius,  the  Hernli  were  origi- 
nally a  Gothic  nation.  The  former  writer 
affirms  that  they  first  dwelt  in  Scandinavia, 
and  being  driven  thence  by  the  Danes,  wan- 
dered eastward  as  far  as  the  Palus  Msotis, 
and  settled  in  that  neighbourhood.  Proco- 
pius represents  them  as  in  ancient  times  inha- 
biting the  countries  which  lie  beyond  the 
Danube.  Here  they  continued  making  fre- 
quent incursions  into  the  empire,  until  the 
reign  of  Anastasius,  when  great  numbers  of 
them  were  cut  off  by  the  Lombards,  and  the 
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rest  migrated  to  the  west.  They  began  to 
invade  the  empire  about  A.  D.  526^  They 
were  a  remarkably  ferocioiu  people.] 

He8i6du8,  a  celebrated  poet,  [born  at  Cu- 
mse  in  /Bolis*  but  carried  in  his  infancy  to 
Awra  in  Bosotia,  whence  he  is  commooly 
styled  the  Ascraean  bard]  His  father's  name 
was  Dius,  and  his  mother^s  Pyrimene.  He 
lived  in  the  age  of  Homer,  and  even  obtain^ 
ed  a  poetical  prize  in  competition  with  him, 
according  to  Varro  and  Plutarch.  [This 
contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  is  an  invention 
of  a  later  age.  The  poem  published  under 
this  title  is  a  mere  canto,  formed  from  the 
works  of  the  two  poets,  and  was  composed 
probably  in  the  second  or  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  if  not  later.]  Quintilian, 
Philottratus,  and  others^  maintain  that  He- 
siod lived  before  the  age  of  Homer ;  but  Val. 
Paterculus,  &c.  support  that  he  flourishes} 
about  too  years  after  him.  Hesiod  is  the  first 
who  wrote  a  poem  on  agriculture.  This  com- 
position is  called  The  Works  and  Dayt ;  and, 
besides  the  instrtictions  which  are  given  to 
the  cultivator  of  the  field,  the  reader  is  plead- 
ed to  find  many  moral  reflections  worthy  of  a 
refined  Socrates  or  a  Plato.  [The  Works 
and  Days  should  very  probably  be  consider- 
ed merely  as  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work 
which  is  lost,  or,  according  to  some  critics,  as 
composed  of  various  detached  pieces  pat  to- 
gether by  some  Diasceuastes.  Twesten  haii 
even  endeavoured  to  point  out  and  distin 
guish  thase  component  parts.]  His  Thto- 
gony  is  a  miscellaneous  narration  executed 
without  art,  precision,  choice,  judgment,  or 
connection,  yet  it  is  the  more  valuable  for  the 
faithful  account  it  gives  of  the.  gods  of  anti- 
quity. [Bven  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pau 
sanias,  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether 
Hesiod  wrote  the  Theogony,  According 
to  the  theory  of  Hermann,  it  is  a  poem 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  minor  com- 
positions on  the  same  subject,  collected  toge 
ther  by  the  ancient  grammarians.  What 
renders  the  Theogony  very  interesting  is  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  oldest  monu- 
ment we  have  of  the  Greek  mythology-] 
His  Shield  of  HercuUt  is  but  a  fragment  of  a 
larger  poem,  in  which  it  is  suppos^  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  heroes  descended  from  the 
Gods  by  mortal  mothers.  [The  poem  here 
alladed  to  was  called  the  Heroogony.  A 
minor  composition  respecting  the  iMittle  t>e- 
tween  Hercules  and  Cycnus,  containing  a 
description  of  the  shield  of  tht^t  hero,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  appended  to  it  by  some 
rhapaodist.  It  is  from  this  small  piece  that 
the  poem  in  question  bears  the  name  of  the 
Shteid  of  HeritUet.  Modem  critics  think  that 
the  Heroogony  is  made  up  of  two  poems  cit- 
«d  by  the  ancients.  One  under  the  title  of 
the  Catalogue  of  Wotnm^  that  is,  of  the  fe- 
males who  have  been  the  mothers  of  demi- 
godi ;  and  the  other  under  the  title  of  ^Hctmi 
fityaMtti  80  named  because  the  history  of 
each  heroioe  in  it  commencts,  as  the  Shield 
of  HerctUes,  with  the  words  i  chi,  <*  or  such 
as.''   The  Catalogue  consisted  of  five  cantos , 


of  which  the  'Hote^  formed  the  fourth.]  Hesiod, 
without  being  master  of  the  fire  and  sublimi- 
ty of  Homer,  is  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
his  diction,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  poetry. 
Besides  these  poems  he  wrote  others,  now 
lost.  Pausanias  says,  that  in  his  age,  H|p 
siod's  verses  were  still  written  on  tablet»W 
the  temple  of  the  Muses,  of  which  the  poet 
was  a  priest.  If  we  believe  Clem,  AUiani, 
6,  Strom,  the  poet  borrowed  much  from  JfW- 
saus.  One  of  Lucia n's  dialogues  bears  the 
name  of  Hesiod,  and  in  it  the  poet  is  intro- 
duced as  speaking  of  himself.  Virgil,  in  bis 
Georgics,  has  imitated  the  compositions  of 
Hesi^,  and  taken  his  opera  and  dies  hr  a 
model,  as  he  acknowledges.  Cicero  strongly 
commends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  par- 
tial to  his  poetry  and  moral  instructions,  that 
they  ordered  their  children  to  learn  all  by 
heart.  Hesiod  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of 
Ganyctor  of  Naupactum,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Some  dolphins  brou^t 
back  the  body  to  the  shore,  which  was  m- 
naediately  known,  and  the  murderers  were 
liscovered  by  the  poet's  dogs,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.  If  Hesiod  flourished  in  the  afe 
of  Homer,  he  lived  907  B.  C.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  this  poet  are  that  of  Robinson,  4to. 
Oxon,  1737,  that  of  Loesner,  Svo.Lips.  1778, 
and  that  of  Parma,  4to.  1785.  Ctr.  Fam.  e, 
ep.  18 — Patu.  9,  c.  3,  &c.->Qticn/t/.  10,  c. 
l.—Patere.^Farro.—Plui.del  Sep.  Se  it 
Anim,  Sag, 

HEsidNE,  a  daughter  of  LaomedcO)  king; 
of  Troy,  by  Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Sca- 
mander.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  ezpoaed  to  a 
5ea-monster,  to  whom  the  Trojans  yearty 
presented  a  marriageable  virgin,  to  appease 
the  resentment  of  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom 
Laorr.edon  had  offended ;  but  Hercules  pro- 
mised to  deliver  her,  provided  he  received  as 
A  reward  six  beautiful  horses.  Laomedoo  con- 
sented, and  Hercules  attacked  the  moostK' 
just  as  he  was  going  to  devour  Hetiooe,  aad 
he  killed  him  with  his  club.  Laomedoo,  how- 
e\  er,  refused  to  reward  the  hero's  services  ; 
and  Hercules,  incensed  at  his  treachery,  be- 
sieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king  and  all  his  fa- 
mily to  the  sword,  except  Podaroes,  or  Priam, 
who  had  advised  his  father  to  rive  the  pro- 
mised horses  to  his  sister*s  deliverer.  The 
conqueror  gave  Hesione  iu  marriage  to  bis 
friend  Telamon,  who  had  assisted  him  darii^ 
the  war,  and  he  established  Priam  upon  bis 
father's  throne.  The  removal  of  Hesicoe  to 
Greece  proved  at  last  fatal  to  the  Trc^ns  ; 
and  Priam,  who  remembered  with  inSgoa- 
tion  that  his  sister  had  been  forcibly  given  to 
a  foreigner,  sent  his  son  Paris  to  Greece  to  re- 
claim the  possession  of  Hesione,  or  more  pro- 
bably to  revenge  his  injuries  up<m  tbe  Greeks 
by  carrying  away  Helen,  which  gave  risesooe 
after  to  the  Trojan  war.  LyoopbroQ  aien- 
tions,  that  Hercules  threw  himsell^  aroMd 
from  head  to  foot,  into  the  mouth  of  tbe  mon- 
ster to  which  Hesione  was  exposed,  and  that 
he  tore  his  belly  to  pieces,  and  came  out  safe 
only  with  the  loss  of  his  hair,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  three  days.    Homer,  H,  5,  y.  636. — 
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ZHocT.  4,-^Ap9Qod.  %  c.  5,  ke.^Ovid,  Met. 
11,  V.  212. The  wife  of  Naupliua. 

HsspftatA,  a  tar^  island  of  Africa,  ooco 

the  residence  of  the  Amazons.     Diod,  3. 

A  name  common  both  to  Italy  and  Spain.  It 
is  den'red  from  Hesper  or  Vesper,  the  set- 
ting sun,  or  the  evening,  whence  the  Greeks 
called  Italy  Hesper ia,  because  it  was  sitnate 
at  the  setting^  san,  or  in  the  west.  The  same 
name,  for  similar  reasons,  was  applied  to 
Spain  by  the  Latins.  [The  Greeks  styled 
Italy  Besperia ;  the  Romans  en  the  contrary 
applied  thb  name  to  Spain,  sometimes,  for 
dntinction  sake,  this  latter  country  was  call- 
ed Hesperia  Ultima,]  Firg.  JEn,  1,  t.  634, 
&c.— Horn/.  l,orf.  34,  v.4. 1.   I,  orf.  27,  v.  " 

—Sil.  7,  V.  15.— Optrf.  Met.  11,  r.  268. A 

daughterof  the  Cebrenas.  Ovid,  Met,  1 1 ,  v.  769. 

HKSPiRlDES,  three  •  celebrated  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Hesperus.  Apollodorus  men- 
tions four,  JEgle,  Erythia,  Vesta,  and  Arethu- 
sa :  and  Diodorna  confounds  them  with  the  At- 
lantides,  and  supposes  that  they  were  the  same 
number.  They  were  appointed  to  guard  the 
golden  apples  which  Juno  gave  to  Jupiter  on 
the  day  of  their  nuptials  ;  and  the  place  of 
their  residence,  placed  beyond  the  ocean  by 
Hesiod,  is  more  universally  believed  to  be 
near  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa,  according  to 
Apollodorus.  This  celebrated  place  or  gar 
den  abounded  with  fruits  of  the  most  delicious 
kind,  and  was  carefully  guardel  by  a  dread 
ful  dragon  which  never  »ept.  It  was  one  of 
the  laiK>UTB  of  Hercules  to  procure  some  of 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  The 
hero,  ignorant  of  the  sitnation  of  this  celebrate 
ed  garden, applied  to  the  nymphs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Po  for  information,  and  was 
told  that  Nereus,  tlie  god  of  the  sea,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  vti.  Nereus,  would  direct  him 
in  his  pursuits.  Hercules  seized  Nereus  as  he 
was  asleep,  and  the  sea-god,  unable  to  escape 
from  bis  grasp,  answered  all  the  questions 
which  he  proposed.  Some  say  that  Nereus 
sent  Hercules  to  Prometheus,  and  that  from 
him  he  received  all  his  information.  When 
Hercules  came  into  Africa,  he  repaired  to 
Atlas,  and  demanded  of  him  three  of  the 
golden  apples.  Atlas  unloaded  himself,  and 
placed  the  burden  of  the  Heavens  on  the 
shoulders  of  Hercules,  while  he  went  in 
quest  of  the  apples.  At  his  return  Her 
coles  expressed  his  wish  to  ease  his  burden 
by  patting  something  on  his  head,  and  when 
Atlas  aasisted  him  to  remove  bis  inconveni- 
ence, Hercules  artfully  left  the  burden,  and 
seized  the  apples  which  Atlas  had  thrown 
on  the  ground.  According  to  other  accounts, 
Hercules  gathered  the  apples  himself,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  Atlas,  and  he  previously 
killed  the  watchful  dragon  which  kept  the 
tree.  These  apples  were  brought  to  Eurys- 
thens,  and  afterwards  carried  back  by  Mi- 
nerva into  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  as 
they  could  be  preserved  in  no  other  place. 
Hercalet  is  sometimes  represented  gathering 
the  apples,  and  the  dragon  which  guardeS 
the  tree  a^^peara  bowing  down  his  head,  a« 
having  received  a  mortsd  wound.  This  mon^ 
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ster,  as  it  is  aupposed,  was  the  oispring  of 
Typbon,  and  it  had  a  hundred  beads  and  as 
many  voices.  This  number,  however,  is  re* 
duced  by  some  to  only  one  head.  Those  that 
attempt  to  explain  mythology,  observe  that 
(be  Hesperides  were  certain  persons  who  had 
an  immense  number  of  flocks,  and  that  the 
ambiguous  word  /unxor,  which  signifies  an  ap- 
ple and  a  Me^p,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Diod.  4. 
[Pliny  and  Soliaus  will  have  the  dragon  to 
have  been  no  other  than  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
wherewith  the  garden  was  encompassed  and 
protected.  Some  place  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  at  Laraeh^  a  city  of  Fez ;  others  at 
Berenice,  the  modem  Bemic  ;  others  are  for 
the  province  of  Sina  in  Morocco.  Dnpuis, 
who  makes  Hercules  to  have  been  the  Sun, 
and  refers  his  twelve  labours  to  the  passage 
of  that  luminary  through  the  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, explains  the  fable  of  the  Hesperides  as 
follows.  In  the  twelfth  month,  making  the 
first  coincide  with  Leo,  the  sun  enters  the 
sign  Cancer.  At  this  ))eriod  the  constellatioQ 
of  Hercules  iogeniculus  descends  towards  the 
western  regions, called  Hesperia,  followed  by 
the  polar  dragon,  the  guardian  of  the  apples 
of  the  Hesperides.  On  the  celestial  sphere 
Hercules  tramples  the  dragon  under  foot, 
which  fails  towards  him  as  it  sets.  Hence  the 
fable.]  Ovid.  Met,  4,  v.  637,  Ite.  I.  9,  v.  90. 
^Hygin.  fab.  SO.'-ApoUod.  3,  c.  S.—Hetiod. 
T/icog.  V.215,  &c. 

[HesferIdum  Insula,  are  generally  thoaght 
to  correspond  with  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands ; 
but  as  these  are  too  far  from  the  coast,  they 
possibly  may  have  been  rather  the  small  isl- 
ands called  Bisagos^  lying  a  little  above  Sier- 
ra Leone.  In  these  some  place  the  gardens 
uf  the  Hesperides,  which  others  will  have  to 
be  on  the  continent.] 

Hesp£ris,  vid,  Hesperus. A  town  of 

Cyrenaica,  now  Bemic  or  Btngagi^  where 
most  authors  have  placed  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  [According  to  I'liny,  Ptolemy, 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,the  name  of  this 
city  originally  was  Berenice,  and  afterwards 
ch  nged  to  Hesperis.] 

Hesperus,  a  son  of  Japetus,  brother  to 
Atlas.  He  came  to  Italy,  and  the  country  re- 
ceived the  name  Hesperia  from  him,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts.  He  had  a  daughter 
called  Hesperis,  who  |iarried  Atlas,  and  be- 
came mother  of  seven  daughters,  called  At- 

lantides  or  Hesperides.     Diod,  4. The 

name  of  Hesperus  was  also  applied  to  the 
planet  Venu9,  when  it  appeared  after  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  It  was  called  Phosphorus  or 
Lucifer  when  it  preceded  the  sun.  Cu,  de 
JVa/.  D.  2,  c.  2.— Sffiec.  de  Hippol  749.  Id, 
inmed.  71. 

Hbsvs,  a  deity  amcn^  the  Gault,  the  same 
as  the  Mars  of  the  Romans.  Luam,  1,  v.  446. 
HssTCHnrs,  [a  native  of  Alexandria.  He  is 
placed  by  different  writers  in  the  4th  and  at 
the  end  of  the  6th  century.  He  it  eelebrat" 
ed  as  a  lexicographer,  and  has  bee«  »«pp«J«i 
by  some  to  be  the  tame  person  w  *^  P*^*" 
arch  of  Jerusalem  of  that  name.    From  tbe 
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insertioD  of  scriptural  words  in  his  lexicon,  it 
is  inferred  that  he  was  a  Christian,  though 
critics  have  thought  that  these  might  have 
been  added  by  another  hand.  His  work  is  a 
Greek  lexicon  or  vocabulary,  which  has  been 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  treasures 
of  the  Greek  language.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Albert!,  Lugd.  Bat.  2  vols,  folio.  1746.] 
HxtrurIa  and  EtrdeiA)  [a  celebrated 
country  of  Italy,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Ti- 
ber. Herodotus  represents  the  inhabitants 
as  of  Lydian  descent,  an  opinion  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Cicero,  Strabo,  Velleius  Paterculus. 
Seneoa,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  Servius.  Dio 
nysiuB  of  Halicaruassu?,  on  the  contrarj,  con- 
siders this,  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Etru- 
rians as  entirely  fabulous,  principally  on  the 
ground  that  Xanthus,  the  chief  historian  of 
Lydia,  says  nothing  of  any  colony  having  emi- 
grated to  Italy.  Ho  conceives  the  Etrurians 
to  have  been  the  Aborigines  or  natives  of  the 
country.  He  admits,  however,  that  a  tribe 
of  Pelasgi  passed  from  Thessaly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Fo,  many  ages  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and,  thence  directing  their  course  to  the 
south,  aided  the  Etrurians  in  their  wars  with 
the  Siculi ;  that  subsequent  to  this  they  were 
Rgain  dispersed  in  consequence  of  disease  and 
famine,  but  a  few  still  remained  behind,  and, 
being  incorporated  with  the  ancient  inhabit 
ants,  bestowed  on  them  whatever  in  language 
or  customs  appeared  to  be  common  to  the 
Etrurians  with  the  other  nations  of  Pelasgic 
descent.  The  theory  of  Mannert  admirably 
reeoncilei  these  conflicting  opinions,  and  fur- 
nishes what  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  his 
tory  of  the  origin  of  the  Etrarians.  Accord- 
ing to  thb  writer,  the  Pelasgi  being  driven 
out  of  Thessaly  by  the  Hellenes  under  Deu- 
calion, about  four  or  five  ages  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war,  retired  in  a  great  measure  to 
Epirus,  whence  numbers  of  them  crossed  over 
into  Italy.  Here  they  formed  an  union  with 
the  Aborigines,  and  invaded  with  them  the 
territories  of  the  Umbri,  which  extended  at 
that  early  period  from  sea  to  sea.  From  the 
Umbri  they  wrested  the  city  of  Cortona  with 
its  adjacent  territory,  which  a  part  of  them 
selected  as  the  place  of  their  abode.  The  re- 
mainder moved  onward  to  the  south,  aided 
their  allies  the  Aborigines  in  their  wars  with 
the  Siculi,  the  primitive  possessors  of  what 
was  afterwards  called  Latium,  drove  these  Si- 
culi to  the  southern  extremities  of  Italy,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  fertile  plains  of 
Latium  and  Campania,  in  the  mean  time 
that  portion  of  the  Pelasgi  expelled  from 
Thessaly  which  had  not  retired  to  Epirus,  had 
emigrated  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
htre  that  Homer  makes  mention  of  them 
among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  of  their 
capital  city  Larissa,  called  so  evidently  from 
the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Thessaly,  their 
ancieut  capital.  From  the  iBolic  writer  Me- 
necratet  of  Flea,  we  learn  that  they  had  pes- 
sesied  themselves  of  the  entire  coast  of  what 
was  tttbtequently  termed  Ionia,  and  Strabo 
assures  us  that  the  Greek  colonies  which  came 
afterwards  to  these  shores,  ipdaced  the  Pe< 


lasgi  to  look  elsewhere  for  new  places  of 
abode.  It  was  these  Pelasgi  theo  who  mi- 
grated to  Italy  from  the  coast  of  Asia.  A  mi- 
gration by  the  Lydiant  at  that  early  period 
was  utterly  impossible,  for  they  were  as  yet 
an  f nian</ people,  at  a  distance  from  the  shores 
of  the  ^gean,  and  only  became  acquaioied 
at  a  subsequent  period  with  maritime  affairs. 
When  these  Pelasgi  from  Asia  bad  reached 
the  shores  of  Italy, they  united  with  their  bre- 
thren who  were  already  in  that  country,  and 
the  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  the  Etrurian 
nation.  It  appears  from  good  authorities  that 
the  true  name  of  the  Pelasgi  was  Tyrseoi  or 
Raseni,and  it  will  be  found  upcm  examina- 
tion that  the  appellations  of  Pelasgi  and  Tyr- 
seni  were  perfectly  synonymous  in  the  anciest 
writers.  Sophocles,,  for  example,  names  the 
Argives  Pelasgic  Tyrseni.  Myrsilus  asserts 
that  the  Pelasgi  erected  the  ancient  wall 
around  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  is 
therefore  styled  by  Callimachus,  as  quoted  in 
the  scholia  to  the  "  Birds*'  of  Aristophanes, 
the  Pelasgic  wall  of  the  Tyrseni.  Those  Pe- 
lasgi,  moreover,  who  retired  from  Attica  to 
Lemoos  are  called  by  Apollonios  of  Rhodes 
T3rrseni,  and  Tbucydides  informs  as  that  the 
Pelasgi  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  were  the  same 
nation  with  the  Tyrseni  who  once  inhabited 
Attica.  Thus  much  for  the  or^'o  of  the  Etro- 
rian  nation.  In  the  career  of  prospenty  and 
renown  this  singular  people  advanced  with 
almost  gigantic  strides.  They  spread  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Po  far  to  the  south  into 
Campania,  while  on  the  other  side  they 
pushed  their  conquests  north  even  to  the 
Alps.  They  soon  became  a  civilized,  po- 
lished, and  highly  prosperous  nation,  and 
their  glory  was  at  its  height  before  Rome  was 
yet  founded.  Their  form  of  government  was 
a  sort  of  federative  one,  resembling  in  some 
degree  that  of  the  Swiss  Cantons.  They 
were  divided  into  12  states,  each  of  which 
was  governed  by  a  Lucumo.  Their  names 
were  Veientes,  Clusiui,  Perusini,  Cortoneoses, 
Arretitti,  Vetulonii,  Volaterrani,  Russellani, 
Volscinii,  Tarquinii,  Falisci,  and  Cseratmi. 
They  fell  at  last  beneath  the  superior  power 
of  Rome,  and  never  recovered  their  defeat  at 
the  Lake  Vadimonis.l  Plm.  3,  c.  4. — Strab. 
f^.—PluL  in  Rom — McUl,  %  c.  4. 

HiBERRiA  and  Htbbrvia,  a  large  island 
at  the  west  of  Britain,  now  called  IreUtnd. 
[vid,  lent.]  Jttl».2,v.  160.— 5frffA.  4— Or- 
pheui.^iriUoi. 

HiERA,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  called  al- 
so Theresia, now  VuUano,   Pout.  10, c.  II. 

HiERAP<)Li8,  [a  city  of  Syria,  near  the 
Euphrates,  souih  of  Zeugma.  It  derived  its 
Greek  name,  (Holy  City)  from  the  drcimi- 
stance  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Atergatts  being 
worshipped  there.  By  the  Syrians  it  was 
called  Bambyce  or  Mabog.    It  is  now  Men- 

bigs.] [A  city  in  the  south-western  angle 

of  Phrygia,  near  the  confines  of  Ljrdia,  and 
north-west  of  Laodicea.  It  is  now  called  by 
the  Turks  Bambuk-Caltuit  or  the  oastle  of 
Cotton,  because  the  neighbouriag  roclm  re- 
sembled that  aubetance  in  their  whiteness-l 
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HiBRfcHUB,  {ytnlis)  thejname  of  Jericho  in 
the  Uolj  Laod,  called  the  city  of  Palm-trees, 
[vid.  Jericho.]  Plin,  5,  c  14.^7*aci/.  H. 5,  o. 6. 

HiftRo  1st,  a  kiog^  of  Syracuse,  after  his 
brother  Gelon,  who  rendered  himself  odious 
in  the  begituuog  of  his  reig^n  by  his  cruelty  and 
vrarice.  He  made  war  against  Tberon,  the 
tyraoi  of  Agrigentum,  and  took  Himera.  He 
obUtoed  three  different  crowns  at  the  Olym- 
pic  games,  two  in  horse-race,  and  one  at  a 
chariot-raoe.  Pindar  has  celebrated  him  as 
bein|>:  victorious  at  Olympia.  In  the  tatter 
part  of  his  rei^  the  conTersation  of  Simonides. 
Epicbarmns,  Pindar,  &c.  softened  in  some 
measore  the  roughness  of  his  morals  and  the 
severity  ot  his  government,  and  rendered  him 
the  patron  of  learning,  genius,  and  merit. 
He  died,  after  a  reign  of  18  years,  B.  C.  467, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  brother  ThrasybuJus, 
who  disgraced  himself  by  his  vices  and  tyran- 
ny.    Diod.  11 The  second  of  that  name 

idng  of  Sirracuse,  was  descended  from  Gelon. 
He  waa  ananimously  elected  king  by  all  the 
states  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians. 
He  joined  his  enemies  in  l)esieging  Messana, 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  but 
he  was  t>eaten  by  Appios  Claudius,  the  Ro- 
man oonsol,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Syracuse. 
where  he  was  soon  blocked  up.  Seeing  all 
hopes  of  victory  lost,  he  made  peace  with  the 
Romans,  and  proved  so  faithful  to  his  engage- 
ments  daring  the  fifty-nine  years  of  his  reign, 
that  the  Romans  never  had  a  more  firm,  or 
more  attached  ally.  He  died  in  the  94th  year 
of  his  age,  about  225  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  was  universally  regretted,  and 
all  the  SiUcians  showed  by  their  lamentations, 
that  they  had  lost  a  common  father  and  a 
friend.  He  hberally  patronised  the  learned, 
and  employed  the  talents  of  Archimedes  for 
the  good  of  bis  country.  He  wrote  a  book 
on  agriculture,  now  lost.  He  was  succeeded 
by  H ieronymos.  MHan,  V,  H,  4, 8.— yiM/tn. 
23,  c.  4.— Ftor.  2,  c.  2..-Lit.  16. 

HiKROcLBs,  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians 
under  Dioclesian,  who  pretended  to  find  in- 
conaisteiicies  in  Scripture,  and  preferred  the 
Burades  of  Thyaneus  to  those  of  Christ.  His 
writings  were  refuted  by  Lactantius  and  Eu- 
sebius.—— A  Platonic philosopher,who taught 
at  Alezandna,  and  wrote  a  book  on  provi- 
dence and  (ate,  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
served by  Photius ;  a  commentary  on  theg^old- 
en  verses  of  Pythagoras ;  and  facetious' mo- 
ral verses.  He  flourished  A.  D.  485.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Ashton  and  Warren. 
8vo.  London,  1742. 

HiKKOsfCA  LEX,  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  8i 
c%,  to  settle  the  quantity  of  corn,  the  price 
and  time  of  receiving  it  t>etweeo  the  farmers 
of  Sicily  and  the  collector  of  the  corn  tax  at 
Rome.  This  law,  on  account  of  its  justice 
and  candour,  was  continued  by  the  Romans 
when  they  became  masters  of  Sicily. 

HiBRovf  MOB,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily  who  suc- 
ceeded his  fiitber  or  grandfather  Hiero,  when 
only  15  years  old.  He  rendered  himself  odi- 
ous by  Ins  cruelty,  oppression,  and  debauche- 


ry. He  abjured  the  alliance  of  Rome,  which 
Hiero  had  observed  with  so  much  honour  and 
advantage.  He  was  assassinated,  and  all  his 
family  was  overwhelmed  in  his  fall,  and  to- 
tally extirpated,  B.  C.  214.— An  historian 
of  Rhodes,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tions of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  by  whom  he 
was  appomted  over  Boeotia,  B.  C.254.  PluL 
in  Dtm.— >An  Athenian  set  uver  the  fleet 
while  Coiion  went  to  the  king  of  Persia.- 
A  Christian  writei*,  commonly  called  !St.  Jt' 
rome^  bom  in  Pannonia,  and  distinguished  lor 
his  seal  against  heretics.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  prophets,  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  Sic,  a  Latin  version,  known  by  the 
name  of  FtUgate^  polemical  treatises,  and  an 
account  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  before  him. 
Of  his  works,  which  are  replete  with  lively 
animation,  sublimity,  and  erudition,  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Vallar»ius,  fol.  Verone,  1734 
to  1740,  ten  vols.  Jerome  died  A.  D.  420,  in 
hi?  9l9t  year. 

HiXEOBOLYMA,  [a  celebrated  city  of  Pales- 
tine, and  capital  of  Juuea.  It  was  anciently 
denominated  Jehus  er  Salem.  The  Jebusites 
held  it  until  the  tinie  of  David,  when  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
who  allowed  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  re- 
main. It  was  then  called  by  the  Hebrews 
Jeruschalaim  or  Jeruschalem,  the  vision  of 
peace,  or  the  potteuton  of  the.  inhtrttonet  if 
peace.  The  name  Hierosolyma  was  applied 
to  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  built 
on  several  hilh,  the  largest  of  which  was 
Mount  ^ion,  which  form^  the  southern  part 
of  the  city.  A  valley  ;oward  the  north  se- 
parated this  from  Acra  the  second  or  lower 
city,  on  the  east  of  which  was  Mount  Moriah, 
the  site  of  (he  temple  of  Solomon.  North-east 
of  Mount  Moriah  was  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on 
the  south  was  the  valley  of  Hionom,and  at  the 
north  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
crucifixion.]  It  was  taken  by  Pompey,  who, 
on  that  account,  is  suroamed  Hierotolymarius, 
Titus  also  took  it  and  destroyed  it  the  8th  of 
September  A  D.  70,  according  to  Josephus, 
2177  years  after  its  foundation.  In  the  siege 
by  Titus,  1 10,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished,  and  97,000  to  have  been  made  pri- 
soners, and  afterwards  either  sold  for  slaves, 
or  wantonly  exposed  for  the  sport  of  their  in- 
solent victors  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.  [The 
ardent  zeal  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  their 
holy  city  and  temple  soon  caused  both  to  be 
again  rebuilt,  but  fresh  commotions  compell- 
ed the  emperor  Adrian  to  interfere,  and  or- 
dain that  no  Jew  should  remain  in,  or  even 
approach  near  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death. 
On  the  ruins  of  their  temple  the  same  empe- 
ror caused  a  temple  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus  to  be  erected,  and  (he  image  of  a 
hog  to  be  cut  in  stone  over  the  doorway,  as 
a  standing  insult  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
this  unfortunate  people,  /fbe  name  of  the 
city  also  was  changed  to  iElia  Capitolina, 
the  first  part  of  the  name  alluding  to  the  fe- 
mily  of  the  Rpman  emperor.  This  latter 
name  became  aftm^wards  the  ordinary  name 
of  the  city,  and  Jei^alem  became  nearly 
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obsoleto.  Upon  Um  ateMuioa  to  the  throii«t 
however,  of  the  ChristiaD  omperors,  the  name 
revived.  Jeratalem  thus  restored,  wai  much 
less  in  its  compass  than  the  ancient  city 
Meant  Sion  sod  Bezetha  bein^  excluded.] 
Jwtph,  B^ll.  X  7,  c.  16,  fee— Ctc  ad  Attic. 
2,  ep.  9 — Flttee,  28. 

HiLARius,  a  bishop  of  Poietiert  in  Franoe, 
who  wrote  several  treatises,  the  most  famous 
of  which  is  on- the  Trinity,  in  13  books.  The 
only  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks, 
fol.  Paris,  1693.  Hilary  died  A.  D.  372,  in 
bis  80th  year. 

HiLLBVidifRS,a  people  of  Sonndavia  ;  [ao~ 
cording  to  Pliny,  they  occupied  the  only 
known  part  of  this  country.  Amongf  the  va- 
rious names  of  countries  and  people  reported 
by  Jomandes,  we  still  find,  observes  D'Anvi  lie, 
Hallin  ;  and  that  which  is  contig^uons  to  the 
province  of  Skane  is  still  called  HalUmd.] 
Fhn.  4,  c.  13. 

HiMi^RA,  a  city  of  Sicily  built  by  the  people 
of  Zaocle,  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians 

240  years  after.  Strab,  6. There  were  two 

rivers  of  Sicily  of  the  same  name,  the  one, 
now  Fiumi  de  Termini,  falling  at  the  east  of 
Panormus  into  the  Tuscan  Sea,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name  at  its  month,  and  also  cele- 
brated  baths.  [The  place  is  now  called  Ter- 
mini  from  the  therma  or  warm  baths.]  Cie, 
Ferr.  4,0.  83.  The  other,  now  Fimne  S«^, 
rnuDing^  in  a  southern  direction,  and  dividing 
the  island  almost  into  two  parts.  [This  river 
separated  the  Syracusan  from  the  Carthagi- 
nian dependencies  in  Sicily.]  Li».  24i  o.  6, 
1.  25,  e.  49.— The  ancient  name  of  the  En- 
rotas.     Strad,  6 — Mela,  2,  c  1,^Polyb. 

HiMiLco,  a  Carthaginian,  sent  to  explore 
the  western  parts  of  Europe.  FeH.  Avim, 
—A  w)n  of  Amilcar,  who  suoeeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  ar- 
mies in  Sicily.  He  died,  with  his  army,  by  a 
plague,  B.  C.  398.    Ju»Hn.  19,  c  2. 

HippARCBvs,  a  son  oi  Pisistratus,  who^uc 
ceeded  hisiatheras  tyrant  of  Athens,  with 
his  brother  Hippiaf.  He  patronized  some  of 
the  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  fondness  for  literature.  The 
seduction  of  a  sister  o(  Harmodius  raised  him 
many  enemies, and  he  was  at  last  assassinat 
ed  by  a  desperate  band  of  conspirators,  with 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  at  their  head 
513  years  before  Christ.  w£/um.  K.  JET.  8,  c. 
2.^— [An  ancient  astronomer,  bom  at  Nicsa 
in  Bithynia,  and  flourished  between  the  154th 
and  163d  Olympiads.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  attempted  to  count  the  number  of  the 
fixed  stars,  and  his  catalogue  is  still  preserv- 
ed in  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  where  they  are  set 
down  with  their  longitudes  and  apparent  mag- 
nitudes. According  to  Pliny  he  foretold  the 
course  of  (he  sun  and  OMon  for  600  years ;  he 
predicted  the  times  of  eclipses,  and  Uugfat 
mankind  that  they  ought  not  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  recurrence  of  such  pbenoBMna.  Thales 
was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  could 
foretell  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  Sulpioius 
Oallus  among  the  R4Mnans  began  to  be  sue- 1 
ctnfol  in  that  kind  of  prediodiDD.    Hippar- 


cbttscame  after  these,  and  greaily  imprefveU 
that  science,  making  Epbemerides  and  other 
learned  and  useful  helps  to  astronomy.  He 
discovered  a  new  star,  and  is  nsemovabls  for 
baring  been  the  first  who  discoverod  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes.]  He  makes  no  Bas- 
tion of  comets.  From  viewing  a  tree  oa  a 
plain  from  difierent  situations,  which  changed 
its  apparent  position,  he  was  led  to  the  dia- 
covery  of  the  parallax  of  the  planets,  or  the 
distance  between  their  real  or  apparent  po- 
sition, viewed  from  the  centre,  and  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  He  determined  loi^ 
tude  and  latitude,  and  fixed  the  first  degree 
of  longitude  at  the  Cananet.  He  likewise 
laid  the  first  foundations  of  trigonometry,  so 
essential  to  facilitate  astronomical  studiss. 
After  a  life  of  labour  in  the  service  of  sdeecc 
and  astronomy,  and  after  pablishing  seven  1 
treatises  and  valuable  observations  oo  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens,  he  died  125  yean 
befere  the  Christian  era.  P/m.  2,  c  26,  Ice. 
HiPPAsus,  [a  native  of  Metapontuaa  and 
follower  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine.  He  is 
said  to  have  excelled  in  the  applicatioo  of 
mathematical  principles  to  music,  statics^  and 
mensuration.  In  common  with  others  of  the 
same  sect  he  held  that  fire  was  the  originat- 
ing cause  of  all  things.  He  taught  also  that  the 
universe  is  finite,  is  always  changing,  and  un- 
dergoes a  periodical  coniagration.]    JHog, 

HipplAf ,  a  philosopher  d"  Elis,  who  naastt- 
tained  that  virtue  coosiated  in  not  bein^  in 
want  of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  the  Oly  n- 
pic  games  he  boasted  that  be  was  master  oifaU 
the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts ;  and  he  aaid 
that  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  the  tunict  cloak, 
and  shoes,  which  he  then  wore,  were  all  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  Ctc.  <<•  QnU,  3,  e«  32. 
——A  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  became  tyrant 
of  Athens  after  the  death  of  his  father,  with 
his  brother  Hipparobus.  He  was  wilUng  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  who  had  been 
linated,  and  for  this  violent  meaMue 
he  was  driven  from  his  country.  He  fled  to 
king  Darius  in  Persia,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  fighting  against  the  Athe- 
nians, B.  C.  490.  He  had  five  children  by 
Myrrhine,  the  daughter  of  CaUias.  Herede/. 
6.— TAiifiid.  7. 

HiPPlirs,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  from  hii 
having  raised  a  horse  (isrvK)  froaa  the  earth 
in  his  contest  with  Minerva  ooooeming  the 
giving  a  name  to  Athens. 

HiPPo  [Rboivb,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  that 
part  of  Numidia  called  the  western  province, 
it  was  situate  hear  the  sea,  on  a  hay  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  promontory  of  Hippu  It  was 
oalleti  Hippo  Regius,  not  only  in  oppoeition 
to  Hippo  2^rytu8  mentioned  below,  but^also 
from  its  having  been  one  of  the  royal  cities  of 
the  Numidian  kings ;  for,  according  to  Siliai 
Italious,  it  was  one  of  their  favoorite  seati . 
Of  this  city  St.  Augustine  was  bishop.  Tbe 
ruins  are  spread  at  the  present  dajr  over  tbe 
neck  of  land  that  lies  between  thn  rivers  Bite- 
jemah  and  Seibotue.    Near  the  nneieat  site  ii 


town  named  £ena.]—[Zai7t«s,  a  town 
of  Africa,  on  the  ooait«  tothn  wtai  of  Utice. 
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It  was  ttros  termed  to  disthig^aiih  it  from  the 
oDe  abore  mentioiied,  and  the  name  has  re- 
ference to  ib  sHnatioQ  among^  artificial  ca- 
nala  "whioh  alfbHed  the  tea  an  entrance  to  9 
naTigable  la^oe  adjacent.  It  is  now  Ben- 
Zeri,  corrapted  l>y  mariners  into  ^tJerfe.] 

MiFFOccvTAFBi,  a  race  of  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  Thessaly.    vid»  Ontanri. 

HiPPddUTSs,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Cob,  one  of  the  Oyclades.     [He  was  of  the 
femily  of  the  Asciepiades,  the  descendants  of 
JEscalapios ;  his  father  HeracUdes  beings  the 
serenteenth  lineal  descendant  from  that  per 
sonag^,  and  the  mrteentfa  frem  f^odalirins, 
who,  with  his  brother  Machaon,  followed tho 
army  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  wur.]    He 
stodied  physic,  in  which  his  g^randfather  Ne- 
bros  wees  so  eminently  distin^atshed ;  and'he 
improred  fahnaelf  by  reading  fhe  tablets  in 
flie  temples  of  "tite  eods,  where  each  indivi 
doal  bad  written  down  fhe  diseases  under 
WhkA  he  had  laboured,  and  the  means  by 
wiu^  he  had    recorered.     He    delivered 
Athens  from  a  dreadftd  pestilence  in  the  be- 
^onhig  of  Hie  Peloponnesian  war,  and  he 
waa  pnblidy  rewarded  with  a  ^Iden  crown, 
the   priTd^es  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and 
the  initiation  at  the  (prand  'festivids.    Skilfal 
and  dihg^ent  in  his  profsssion,  he  openly  de- 
clared the  measures  which  he  had  taken  to 
en  re  a  disease,  and  candidly  confesses  that  of 
4Spatients  whivah  were  intrasted  to  his  care, 
only   17  had  recovered,  and  the  rest  had 
&UeQ  a  prey  'to  ttte  distemper  in  spite  of 
hit  medical  applications.     He  devoted  all 
his  time  for  the  service  of  his  country ;  and 
when  Artazerxes  invited  him,  even  by  force 
of  arms,  to  come  to  his  court,  Hippocrates 
^firmly  ami  modestly  answered,  that  he  was 
bom  to  serve  Ins 'countrymen,  and  not  a  fo- 
reigner.    He  enjoyed  the  rewards  which  hii^ 
w^l-directed  labours  claimed,  and  while  he 
lived  in  the  greatest  popularity,  he  was  care- 
fully employed  in  observing  the  symptoms 
and  the  growth  of  every  disorder,  and  from 
his  jndicions  remarks,  succeeding  physicians 
have  received  the  most  valuable  advantages. 
The  experiments  whidi  he  had  tried  upou 
the  human  frame  increased  his  kuowledge, 
and  from  his  consummate  observations,  he 
knew  how^  to  moderate  hb  own  life  as  well 
ts  to  prescribe  to  others.  He  died  in  the  99th 
year  of  hb  age,  B.'C.  SGI,  free  from  all  dis- 
orders of  the  mind  and  body ;  and  afler  death 
be  received,  with  the  name  of  Cheats  the 
same  bonoors  which  wer6  paid  to  Hercules. 
His  writings,  fsw  of  which  remain,  have  pro- 
cured htm  the  epithet  of  divine,  and  show 
that  he  was  the  Homer  of  his  profession.  Ac- 
cording to  Galen,  his  opinion  is  as  respecta 
ble  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle.    He  wrote  10 
the  Ionic  dialect,  at  the  advice  of  Democri- 
tns,  thongh  he  was  a  Dorian.    His  memory 
is  still  venerated  at  Cos,  and  the  present  in- 
habitants of  the  island  show  a  small  house 
which   Hippocrates,  as  they  mention,  once 
inhabited.  The  best  editimis  of  his  works  are 
that  of  Fesins,  Genev.  fol.  1657 ;  of  Linden, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1665  ;   and  that  of  Mac 


kius,  2  voIb.  fol.  Viennse,  1743.  His  treatises, 
especially  tiie  jipfmitmst  have  been  pub- 
lished separately.  [The  learned  Coray  pnb- 
lished  a  translation  in  French  of  the  medical 
works  of  Hippocrates,  at  Touloose  in  1 801, 
in  4  vols.  8vo.  and  also  a  translation  of  his 
treatise  on  airs,  waters,  and  places,  at  Paris, 
1801,  in  2  vols.  Svo.  enriched  with  a  critical^ 
hitftorieal,  aed  medical  commentary.]  PHn. 
7,  c.  37.— Cic.  ik  Oni.  3. 

HirpdcRiNB,  a  fountain  of  B«Bo(ia,  near 
Mount  Helioen,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  first 
|rose  from  the  ground,  when  struck  by  the  feet 
of  the  horse  Pegasus,  whence  the  name  iwirw 
ij^inrs,  tke  hom*^  fountain,  [vid,  Agannipe 
and  Helicon.]    OviH.  5,  .Mill.  v.  S56. 

HipPdDAWS  and  HipvobamIa,  a  daughter 
of  <£nomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  filis,  who  mar- 
ried Pelops  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  father,  who 
was  either  enamoured  of  her  himself,  or  afraid 
lest  he  should  perish  l>y  one  of  his  daughter's 
children,  according  to  an  oracle,  relused  to 
marry  her,  except  to  him  who  could  over- 
come him  in  a  chariot-raoe.  As  the  beauty 
of  Hippodamia  was  greatly  celebrated,  many 
courted  her,  and  aecepted  her  lathei^s  condi- 
tions, though  death  attended  a  defeat.  Thir- 
teen had  already  been  conquered,  and  forfeited 
their  lives,  when  Pelopecame  from  Lydia  and 
entered  the  lists.  Pelops  purposely  bribed 
Myrtilus,  theofaarioteer  of  CBnomaus,  and  en- 
sured himself  the  victory.  In  the  raoe,  ^no- 
maus  mounted  on  a  broken  chariot,  which  the 
corrupted  Myrtilus  had  previously  provided 
for  him,  was  easily  overcome,  and  was  killed 
in  the  course ;  and  Pelops  married  Hippo- 
damia, and  avenged  the  death  of  (Eoomaus, 
by  throwing  into  the  sea  the  perfidious  Myr- 
tilus, who  claimed  for  the  reward  of  bis  treach- 
ery, the  favour  which  Hippodamia  oould grant 
only  to  her  husband.  Hippodamia  became 
mother  of  Atreos  and  Tbyestes,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther, which  her  guilty  correspondence  with 
Pelops  and  Myrtilus  had  occasioned,  f^irg, 
Q.  3,  V.  1,-^Hygm,  fab.  84  and  263.— Pam*. 
5,  c.  14,  &c.~  £)torf.4. — Ovid.  Heroid,  8  and 

17. A  daughter  ol  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos, 

who  married  Pirithoiis,  king  of  the  Lapithae* 
The  festivity  which  prevailed  on  the  day  of 
her  marriage  was  interrupted  by  the  attempts 
of  Enrytus  to  ofiisr  her  violence,  (vtd-  Piri- 
thous.)  She  is  called  Ischomache  by  some,  and 
Deidamia  by  ethers.  Otid.  Met,  12.—  PtiU.  in 

HiFPODRdnrs,  [i'^lace  wheroia  chariot 
and  horse-races  were  performed  and  horses 
exercised.  The  term  comes  from  Imrtc 
equuSf  and  /jgo/usc  curtufA 

HjppdLifTB,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,given 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules  who  had 
conquerod  her,  and  taken  away  herf  rdle  by 
order  of  Eurystheus.  (rtVt.  Heroules.)  She 
had  a  son  by  Theseus,  called  Hippoljrtus. 

Ptut.  in  Thet.-'Pnpert.  4,  el.  3. The  wife 

of  Acastos,  who  fell  in  love  with  Pelens,  who 
was  in  exile  at  her  husband*s  court.  She  ac- 
cused him  of  incontinence,  and  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue,  before  Acastus,  only  becanse 
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be  refased  tog^raiify  her  desires.  She  is  elao 
called  Astyoobie.  (vid.  Aoasius.)— *-A 
daughter  of  Cretheos.     ApoUodn 

l&pdLirTU8«  a  SOD  of  Theseus  and  Hip 
poljte,  famous  for  his  virtues  and  his  mi»for 
tunes.  His  step-mother  Phaedra  fell  in  love 
with  him,  aod  wheu  he  refused  to  pollute  hi» 
father^s  bed,  she  accused  him  of  offer iug  vio 
lenee  to  her  person  before  Theseus.  Her  ac 
onsation  was  readily  believed,and  Theseus  eo 
treated  Neptune  seTorely  to  punish  the  incon 
tinenoe  of  his  son.  Hippolytus  fled  from  the 
resentment  of  his  lather,  and,  as  he  pursueil 
his  way  along  the  sea-shore,  his  horses  were 
so  frightened  at  the  noise  of  sea-calves,  which 
Neptune  had  purposely  sent  there,  that  they 
ran  among  the  rocks  till  his  chariot  was  brok- 
en and  his  body  torn  to  pieces.  Temples 
were  raised  to  his  memory,  particularly  ai 
Troezene,  where  he  received  divine  honours. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Diana  restoreii 
him  to  life.     Ovid.  FaM,  3,  v.  268.    Met.  15, 

V.  469.-Ftrg.  wEn.  7,  v.  761    ic, A 

Christian  writer  in  the  third  century,  [the 
disciple  of  IrensBUs  and  instructor  of  Orig'  n. 
The  seat  of  his  principal  labours  in  pro(>agat 
ing  the  gospel,  in  which  cause  his  zeal  ren- 
dered him  very  celebrated,  was  at  Rome, 
were  it  is  probable  he  suffered  martyrdom, 
This  took  place  in  the  year  290,  under  Alex- 
ander Severus.  •  Some  ascribe  it,  however,  to 
the  persecution  under  Maximinus,  five  years 
later,  and  others  to  the  Decian  persecution 
about  the  year  260.1  His  works  have  been 
edited  by  Fabricius,'Hamb.  fol.  1716. 

HiPPdMEDoir,  a  son  of  Nisimachus  and 
Mythidice,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chief? 
who  went  against  Thebes.  He  whs  killed  b> 
bmarus,  son  of  Acastus.  ApoUod,  3,  c.  6. — 
Paut,  2,  o  36. 

HiPPdniHXB,  a  son  of  Macareus  and  Me- 
rope,  who  married  Atalanta  (vid,  A(alanta) 
with  the  assistance  of  Venus.  These  two  fond 
lovers  wore  changed  into  lions  by  Cybele, 
whose  temple  they  had  profaned  in  their  im- 
patience to  consummate  their  nuptials.  Ottd, 
Met.  10,  V.  585.  &o. 

HiPPOMOLGi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who,  as 
the  name  implies,  lived  upon  the  milk  of 
horses.  Hippocrates  has  given  an  account 
of  their  manner  of  living.  De  aqua  &  aer. 
44. — Dionjft.  Perieg, 

HiPPOHA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over 
horses.  Her  statues  were  placed  in  horses 
stables.    Juv,  8,  v.  15^ 

HiPPovAZ,  a  Greek^oet,  bom  at  Ephe- 
sus  540  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
cultivated  the  same  satirical  poetry  as  Archi 
lochus,  and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the 
beauty  or  vigour  of  his  lines.  His  satirical 
raillery  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Epbesus.  A» 
he  was  naturally  deformed,  two  brothers,  Bu- 
phalus  and  Anthermus,  made  a  statue  of  him 
which,  by  the  deformity  of  its  features,  ex- 
posed the  poet  to  universal  ridicule.  Hi  • 
pooax  resolved  to  avenge  the  injury,  and  b« 
wrote  such  bitter  invectives  and  satirical  lam 
poons  against  them  that  they  hanged  them- 
selves in  despair.    Cic,  adfamiL  7,  ep.  24. 


HiFPOjrIuM,  [called  also  Viba  Valeotia, 
and  now  Butoruh  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  west- 
ern coast  ol  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii,  aootb- 
west  from  Scylacium.J  Here  Agalhodei 
built  a  dock.     Strab. 

H1PPOP6DB8.  a  people  of  Scythia,  who 
ha\e  horscM'feet'  [The  Hippopodes  are  ma- 
ioned  by  Oionysius,  Mela,  Fliny,  mod  St.  An- 
gustine.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the; 
had  this  appellation  given  them  on  account 
of  their  swiftness  of  foot.]  Dutf^.  Per*  310. 
-^V^te,3,  6.~Plin.  4. 

HiPPdTAS  or  H1PP6TX8,  a  Trojan  prinoe 
changed  into  a  river,  (vid.  Criniana.}— — 
The  father  of  Jilolus,  who  Irona  thence  ii 
called  Hippotades.  Horn.  Od,  10,  t.  t.— 
f>vul.Her.  18,v.46.    ^ef.  14,  v.  224. 

Hxpp<)THdON«  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Alope, 
daughter  of  Cercyon,  expoeed  in  the  woods 
by  his  mother,  that  her  amoun  with  the  god 
might  be  concealed  from  her  &ther.  Her 
shame  was  discovered,  and  her  father  ofd«^ 
ed  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Neptanecbenged 
her  into  a  fountain,  and  the  child  was  pre- 
served by  mares,  whence  his  name,  and  when 
!j:rown  up,  placed  on  his  grandiather'a  throne 
by  the  friendship  of  Theseus.  Hyigin^  iab. 
187— Ptftts.  I,c38. 

HippDrk,  one  of  the  Cydades.  ^e^  2^ 
C.7. 

HiRA,  l^or  Alexandria,  now  Mcsfid-€Uiy  or 
Meham-aU^  a  town  of  Asia  in  Babylonia,  aitu- 
ate  on  a  lake,  a  short  distance  frrai  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  the  reai* 
denoe  of  a  dynasty  of  princes  who  served  the 
Persians  and  Parthians  against  the  Romans. 
They  are  called  in  history  by  the  general 
name  of  Alamundari«  alter  the  term  Al-Mon- 
•lar,  common  to  many  of  these  princes  at  the 
fall  of  their  dynasty  under  the  Mahometan 
power.  The  body  of  Ali  was  here  interred  ; 
and  hence  from  the  sepulchre  of  the  caUpb 
came  the  modem  name.] 

HiRplBi,  [a  peo,  le  of  Italy,  who  fonaad  a 
■part  of  the  Samnitet,  and  were  situate  to  the 
south  of  Samnium  proper.  As  the  term  IBr- 
pus  signified  in  the  Sismnite  dialect  a  welf^ 
they  are  said  to  have  been  thus  called  from 
their  having  followed  the  tracks  of  theae  ani- 
mals in  migrating  to  this  quarter.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  they  h^gan 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Sam- 
nites.  Their  territory  comprehended  the 
owns  of  Beneventum,  Caodium,  AbeUiaam, 
Hod  Compsa.]    SiL  8,  v.  560. 

HiRTiA  LBx  de  magiitralibust  by  A.  Hir- 
tius.  It  required  that  none  of  Pompey^  ad^ 
herents  should  be  raised  to  any  office  or  dig- 
nity in  the  state. 

H1RTIU8  AvLUS,  a  consul  with  Panta, 
who  assisted  Brutus  when  besieged  at  Matioa 
by  Antony.  They  defeated  Antony,  but 
were  both  kiUed  in  battle  B.  C  48.  [Hirtius 
lid  Pansa  were  the  last  of  the  iree  Roomb 
consuls  elect.  Hirtiu*  is  the  author  of  a  sap- 
plementary  part  of  CsBsar's  commentariei. 
He  wrote  the  8th  book  of  the  Qplhc  war,  and 
those  of  the  Alexandrine  and  African  wan. 
Of  the  two  latter  he  received  In  inforsa- 
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tioQ  ia  pmrt  fnm  Cnsar^  own  mouth.  His 
style  is-^^ood,  but  his  oarrative  is  considered 
lass  dear  than  that  of  Ciesar  himself.] 

HispIlis,  [a  &moas  oitj  of  Spaio,  situate 
OQ  the  Bctis,  and  corresponding^  to  the  mo- 
dem SrvilU.  Mannert  thinks  that  it  was  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Tartessas.  The  name 
is  sapposed  to  be  of  Phoenictan  orig^,  and, 
aocordio^  to  Isidonts,  has  reference  to  the 
citjr's  beia«^  founded  on  jtilti  or  s/dbei  of 
wood,  on  aoeount  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
gjoaad  where  it  stood.  Some  ascribe  the  ori- 
^  of  th«  place  to  Hercules  ;  probably,  how- 
erer,  it  vw%m  a  Phoenician  colony.  It  was  a 
plafie  of  s*^eat  commerce,  the  B»tis  bemg 
navigable  in  ancient  times  for  (he  larg^t 
ships  sp  to  the  city.  Now,  howeter,  vessels 
drawing-  more  than  ten  feet  of  water  are 
caoipellacl  to  unload  8  miles  below  the  town, 
aod  tftks  largest  vessels  stop  at  the  month  of 
the  river.  When  Hispalis  became  a  Roman 
ooloDy  the  name  was  chan^^ed  to  J  alia  Ro- 
Balensie.]  Plin,  3,  c  3.— Ccu.  Fam.  10, 
ep.  32. 

HiSpijrU,  [an  extensive  country,  formings 
a  kind  of  peninsula,  in  the  S.  W.  of  Europe. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pyre- 
nees and  Sinus  Cantabrious  or  Ba^  ofBUeay^ 
oo  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by 
Atlantic,   Fretum  Heroolenm,  or  Straits  of 
Gibfltar^  aad   Mediterranean,  which  last 
bounds  it  alto  oo  the  east.    The  name  Hispa- 
nia  it  evideatiy  of  Phc&nician  origin,  and  is 
mid  by  Boohurt  to  eome  from  the  oriental 
taroa   Spma  or  8^§hn^  signifying  a    rabkit^ 
from  the  vast  nombars  of  these  animals  which 
it  was  fbond  to  contain.    The  Romans  bor- 
rowed  this  name  from  the  Carthaginians, 
throvgh  whom  they  first  beeame  acquainted 
with  Che  ooontry.    The  Greeks  called  it  Ibe- 
ria, bat  attached  at  diflbrent  periods  diffe- 
rent ideas  to  the  name.    Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Acheean  league  and  their  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Romans,  they  under- 
stood by  this  name  all  the  sea-coast  from  the 
piBaia  of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  even  of  the 
Rhodanos  or  FUutnt  m  Gaul  ;■  the  coast  of 
Spain  on  the  Atlantic  thay  called  Tartessis. 
The  interior  of  the  country  they  termed  Cel- 
ties  (KaXTisir,)  a  name  which  they  applied  in 
faet  to  the  whole  north-western  part  of  Eu- 
rope.    The  Greeks  in  after  ages  understood 
fay  Iberia  the  whole  of  Spain.    The  name 
Iberia  is  derived  from  the  lberi,ofwbom  the 
Gfaeks  had  beard  as  one  of  the  roost  power- 
ful oAtieiie  of  the  country.]    Spain  was  first 
known  to  the  merchaati  of  Phcanieia,  and 
fma  them  passed  to  the  Cartha^nians,  to 
whaae  power  it  long  oootinaed  m  subjec- 
tioa.     The    Bomaas   became  sole  masters 
of  it  at  the  end  of  the  second  Panjc  war, 
sad  divided  it  at  first  into  Ciieriar  and  Ulte- 
rimr.     [Hispania   Citerior   was  afterwards 
caQsd  Tarraconeasis,  from  Tarraeo  its  capi- 
tal, and  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees to  the  mouth  of  the  Duriaa  or  Dst4re» 
on  the  Atlantic  shore;  comprehending  all 
the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south 
asfiaraiaUDaacawDbelowCartbsgo  Nora 


or  Carlhagtna^  and  continued  in  an  oblique 
direction  to  Salamantica  or  Saktmanea  on 
the  Durius.  Hispania  Ulterior  was  divided 
into  two  provinces,  Bsstioa,  on  the  fouth  of 
Spain  between  the  Anas  or  Oaudiana  and 
Citerior,  and  above  it  Lusitania,  correspond- 
ing in  a  great  degree,  though  not  entirely,  to 
modern  Porivgal,  This  change  took  place 
under  Augustus.  In  the  age  of  Dioclteian 
and  Constantine,  Tarraconeasis  was  subdirid- 
ed  into  a  province  toward  the  limits  of 
Btttica,  and  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
called  Carthaginiensis,  from  its  chief  city 
Carthago  Nova,  and  another,  north  of  Lusi- 
tania, called  Gallicia  from  the  Calliaci.] 
The  inhabitants  were  naturally  warlike,  and 
they  often  destroyed  a  life  which  was  become 
useless,  and  even  burdensome,  by  its  infirmi- 
ties. Spain  was  famous  for  its  rich  mines  of 
silver,  which  employed  40,000  workmen,  and 
daily  yielded  to  the  Romans  no  less  than 
20,d(()0  drachms.  These  have  long  since  £ul- 
ed,  though  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Rome, 
Spain  was  said  to  contain  more  gold,  silver, 
brass,  and  iron,  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  gave  birth  to  Quintilian,  Lucan,  Martial, 
Mela,  SiHus,  Seneca,  &ic.  Ju»tin,  44. — 
Strab.  S.-^Mela^  2,  c.  6.— P/tii.  8,  c.  I 
and  20. 

HispiNVB,  a  native  of  Spain ;  the  word 
HUpattunsis  was  also  used,  but  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  person  liring  in  Spain  but  not 
bom  there.    Martial,  12,  praj'. 

HiSTUBdru,  a  country  of  Themaly,  situ- 
ate below  Mount  Olympue  and  Mount  Osea, 
anciently  called  Doris,  from  Dorus  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  and  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi.  The 
Pelasgi  were  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
Cadmeans,  and  these  last  were  also  dis|  ossesa- 
ed  by  the  Perrhsbeacs,  who  gave  to  their 
newly  acquired  possessions  the  name  of  Histi- 
sBOtts,  or  Estiseotis,  from  Estiiea,  or  Histisa,  a 
town  of  Eubcea,  which  they  had  then  lately 
destroyed,  and  whose  inhabitants  theyiiod 
earned  to  Thessaly  with  them.  Strab. — He- 
rodot.  4.^-^A  small  country  of  Eubosa,  of 
which  Histiaea,  or  Estisa,  was  the  capital. 

[HisTUEA,  vid.  Oreus.] 

HiBTLSus,  [a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who,  when 
the  Scythians  had  almost  persuaded  the  Io- 
nian princes  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Ister,  in  order  that  the  Persian  army  might 
perish,  opposed  the  plan,  and  induced  them 
to  abandon  the  design.  His  aigument  was, 
that  if  the  Persian  army  was  destroyed  and 
the  power  of  Darius  brought  to  an  end,  apo* 
pular  government  would  be  established  in 
every  Ionian  city  and  the  tyrants  expelled. 
He  was  held  in  high  estimation  on  this  ac- 
count by  Darius,  and  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  land  in  Thrace.  But  Megabyzus  havmg 
convinced  the  king  that  it  was  bad  policy  to 
permit  a  Grecian  settlement  in  Thrace,  Da- 
rius indured  HisUttus,  who  was  already 
founding  a  city  there,  to  come  to  Sasa,  hav- 
ing allured  him  by  magnificent  promises. 
Hera  be  was  detained  under  various  pre- 
tences, the  king  being  alraid  ©J, *«»  *»°"?^ 
and  turbulent  vpini  tLthm^^S^^'^^^ 
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of  this  rMtrmint,  argied  by  meani  of  Mcraimes- 
a«og«rf,  hit  ooj^hew  AraUgorat  to  effeet  m  re- 
ToU  of  the  looiani.  Thit  was  done,  and  Histis- 
ufl  wu  seat  bj  Darius  to  stop  the  revolt.  He 
pirt  himself  at  the  head  of  ao  army  of  looiaiw 
and  iEoUans,  and  attacked  the  Persians,  bat 
being  made  prisoner  was  cracified  by  Arta- 
pbemes  at  Sardis.  Htrod.  4, 137,  5,  11,  Sic.] 

.  HoMBRdMASTix,  a  sumame  given  to  Zo- 
ilos  the  critic,    [vid,  Zoilos.] 

HdMKRut,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the 
most  ancient  of  aU  the  profiine  writers,  [vid. 
end  of  this  artide.]  The  age  in  which  he 
lived  is  not  known,  though  some  suppose  it 
to  be  about  168  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
or,  aooording  to  others,  160  yesrs  belbre 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  According  to  Pa- 
tercnlus,  he  flourished  968  years  beA>re  the 
Christian  era,  or  884,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, who  supposed  him  to  be  contemporary 
with  Hesiod.  The  A rundelian  Marbles  fix 
his  era  907  years  before  Christ,  and  make 
him  also  contemporary  with  Hetiod.  This 
diversity  of  opinions  proves  the  antiquity  of 
Homer ;  and  uncertainty  prevails  also  oon- 
eeming  the  place  of  his  nativity.  No  less 
thansevep  illustrious  cities  disputed  the  right 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  greetest  of  poets, 
as  it  is  well  expressed  in  these  lines: 

Smyrna^  Chios^  Colophon^  Salamit^  Rhodes, 
JrgOit  Athena^ 
Orbiidepatrideertatf  Homere,  tud- 

[A  Greek  epigram  of  Antipater  Sidontus, 
gives  the  places  somewhat  difierenlly. 


«,  X/if,  KexoMf?,  ld*«»,  UuKOf,  A^yec, 
A9«rflt|.] 

He  was  called  Ji$ieHg€net^  because  supposed 
to  be  bom  on  tha  borders  of  the  river  Melcs. 
There  prevailed  a  report  that  he  had  esta- 
blished a  school  at  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of 
tiis«life,  and  indeed,  this  opinion  is  favoured 
by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who 
jitill  glory  in  showing  to  travellers  the  seats 
where  the  venerable,  master  and  his  puptis 
sat  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  at  the  distance 
of  abput  four  miles  from  the  modern  capi- 
tal of  the  island.  These  difficulties  and 
doubts  have  not  been  removed,  though  Aris- 
totle,  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  others,  have 
employed  their  pen  in  writing  his  life.  In 
his  two  celebrated  poems  called  the  Iliad 
mi  Odyssey,  Homer  l^as  displayed  the  most 
oonsammate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  rendered  himself  immorUl  by  the  sub- 
limity,  the  fire,  sweetness,  and  elegance  of 
hif  poetry.  He  deserves  a  greater  share 
of  admiration  when  we  consider  that  he 
wrote  without  a  model,  and  that  none  <^  his 
poetioel  imiUton  huve  been  able  to  tnrpem^ 
or,  perhaps,  U  equal  their  great  master.  If 
there  «re  wy  foulU  found  in  his  poetry,  thev 
are  to  be  attributed  to  theage  mwhiohbe 
lnred,andnet  tohim  ;  and  we  mnstobaerve, 
tbattbewori4iiu»debtedto  Homer  for  his 
Wy  tvoeeseor  Vii|^.  In  hie  Iliad,  Homer 
ttMd«enM  thentMBtment  of  Aehilkei  »ad 


its  fatal  coniequenoee  in  the  Greotaa  oemy 
before  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  tli«  Odymsj, 
the  poet  has  for  his  subject  tha  ra&wn  sf 
Ulysses  into  his  country,  with  the 
misfortunes  which  attended  his  vojrnge 
the  foil  of  Troy.  These  two  poenm  are  oanh 
divided  into  94  books,  the  same  nuimber  ai 
the  letUrt  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  end  tbee;^ 
the  Iliad  claims  an  uncontested  aaperiori^ 
over  the  Odyssey,  yet  the  same  lorDa«tliB 
same  sublimity  and  elegance,  prerail,  tho«|^ 
divested  of  its  more  fx>werf ul  fire  ;  and  Lea- 
ginuf ,  the  most  refined  of  critics,  bceotilally 
compares  the  Iliad  to  the  mid-day,  and  the 
Odyssey  to  the  setting  snn ;  and  observes,  that 
the  latter  still  preserves  its  originsd  spleMtoT 
and  majesty,  though  deprived  of  ite  im  i  Miia 
heat.  The  poetry  of  Homer  was  eo  univotsel 
ly  admired,  that,  in  ancient  timee,  every  aaa 
of  learning  could  repeat  with  iacility  any  pas- 
sage in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  and,  indeed,  A 
was  a  sufficient  authority  to  settle  dispated 
boundaries,  or  to  support  any  aipiinent.  The 
poems  of  Homer  are  the  compotitions  of  a 
man  who  travelled  and  examined  with  the 
most  critical  accuracy  whatever  dceeiiud 
notice  and  claimed  attention,  Modera  travel- 
lers are  astonished  to  see  the  difiermit  ne— 
which  the  pen  of  Homer  described  aboai3000 
years  ago  still  existing  in  the  same  nnvariad 
form,  and  the  sailor,  who  steers  hie  eoane 
along  the  .£gean,  sees  all  the  pcomoa  toriea  and 
rooks  which  appeared  to  Nestor  and  Afooeiaas 
when  they  retomed  victorious  from  the  7Ve- 
jao  war.  The  ancients  had  snoh  veaaraUoD 
for  Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  temnlee 
and  altars  to  him,  but  ollisred  saortfinea,  and 
worshipped  him  as  a  god.  The  inhatntaota  of 
Chios  eelebrated  festivals  every  filUi  year  in 
his  honour,  and  medals  Were  stroek,  wrhidh  r»- 
presented  him  sitting  on  a  threne,heldiBg  hii 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  In  Egypt  his  menaory  was 
consecrated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  who 
erected  a  magnificent  temple,  within  wiiieh 
was  placed  a  statue  of  the  poet  beaatifally  eur- 
rounded  with  a  representotiea  of  the  aeven 
cities  which  contended  for  the  heoeor  oi  ha 
birth.  The  inhabitants  ef  Coe,  one  e^  tiie 
Spcrades^  boasted  that  Homer  waa  bat  sad  ia 
their  island ;  and  the  Cyprians  elaiied  the 
same  honour,  and  mid  that  he  war  been  ef 
Themisto,  a  female  native  of  Cypnsa.  Alex- 
ander was  so  fond  of  Hoteer,  that  beynmnial- 
ly  placed,  his  campositions  under  hie  pHlev, 
with  his  sword ;  and  he  carelully  rtnpmeilal 
the  Iliad  in  one  of  the  riehestaad  nuelimliia- 
ble  caakeu  of  Darios,  oheerviay  the*  tim 
most  perfoet  work  of  human  geaius  n^hl  to 
be  preaerved  in  a  hex  the  meet  valosMn  mid 
peecioas  in  the  worid.  it  ie  said,  that  Pm- 
tmtns,tyranlef  Athens  was  ^^  fint  irtw 
collected  and  arranged  the  Iliad  and  ^I^|■|J 
in  the  manner  in  whioh  they  new  aape^te 
us ;  and  that  it  is  to  thrwell  diienlei1|wii— Hi 
of  Lycai^  thet  «a  are  iadehteJ  te  their 
preeeiyatiua.  Blany  of  the  incimiis  have 
written  the  Ufeof  Homer,  yet  theh  inqmliiei 
and  labours  have  not  maoh  eflfiWwil^  |d 
prove  the  ni^mufifeitfJkhi^pmntfefe*  and 
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ooooeolMmf  of  m  mao  whom  soflie  h«Te  rt 
preoeatod  at  dtprived  of  right.  Besides  the 
niad  mnd  Odjuef ,  Homer  wrote,  occordiiig  to 
th«  opuiioB  ^f  tone  aothor*,  a  poem  upon 
Amphiaraof *  ezpeditioD  against  Tfaebee«  be 
sidcf  the  Pbooeit,  the  Ceroopee,  the  small 
I  Had,  the  Epioielidef,  aod  the  Batracbomy 
ooMiehis,  and  many  hymns  to  some  of  the 
gwin.  l*he  merit  of  originality  is  takeo  very 
improperly,  perhaps,  from  Homer,  by  tboM 
who  soppoee,  with  Clemens  Alex.  6  Sinm. 
that  be  borrowed  from  Orpheus,  or  that,  ac- 
cording to  Soidat,  (voee  Certnntit)  betook 
bis  plan  of  the  Iliad  from  Corionns,  an  epic 
poet,  who  wrote  on  the  Trojan  war  at  the  ve- 
ry time  the  Greeks  besieged  that  famed  oity. 
A^ethon,  an  anoient  painter,  aocording  to 
^lian,  represented  the  merit  of  the  poet  in  a 
muMMT  t  boM  as  it  is  indelicate.  Homer  was 
reprmented  as  vomhing,  and  all  other  poets 
as  flwallowing  what  he  ejected.  Of  the  nn- 
nierooe  oenmentaries  pablisbed  on  Homer, 
thet  of  Enstatbios,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  it 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  emdite.  [Ho- 
mer mAsI  probably  flonrisbed  about  \o6o  or 
1 100,  A.  C.  Hesyebins,  among  other  derive- 
tioBi  fer  the  name  of  this  poet,  ('Oacs^oc,)  de- 
dnees  it  by  metathesis  from  Mjio^or*  one  who 
LMftnst  tee,  and  oonaiders  it  as  a  mere  appella* 
tire  for  a  person  that  ii  bHnd.  Ilgeo*,  a  Oer- 
nraa  scholar,  derives  it  from  ^Um,  teg$ther^ 
end  d^m,  tojfSt^  whence  comes  t/Mn^nv,  syno- 
oymons  with  vnti/sir,  and  hence  *0/u«|«r 
means  a  poet  who  accompanies  the  lyre  with 

•«xev  mmim^  M.  Cfirardet  is  inclined  to  de- 
daee  it  from  the  Hebrew  phiral  form  omttiij^ 
i.  ••  sserdir,  considering  that  appellation  ^  b^ 
in^  omttmonly  given  to  poetical  narratiAs  of 
important  events ;  these  narrations  in  fact  be- 
iny  called  tsv,  wordt,  even  by  the  Greeks, 
whenoe  the  name  Epopee.    This  last  etymo- 
legj  appears  to  harmonise  with  the  singular 
theory  of  BenUey,  who  wrote  a  dissertation 
ler  the  parpose  of  proving  that  Solomon,  king 
of  Isca^,  was  the  anther  of^he  lUad  and 
Odyssey,  and  that  be  composed  these  poeme 
alter  his  apostacy  from  God.    The  disserta 
tisn  was  never  printed,  but  enstB,in  manu- 
script in  the   British  Mdseqm.     The  two 
principal  qoestiont  which  have  been  started 
invelationto  this  poet  are  the  following:  1 
DM  Homer  commit  the  Iliad  and  Oiiyssey  to 
m%Hngf  S.  Did  be  compose  these  two  poems 
enthely  hhnself,  or  are  they  not  ratber  to  be 
regarded  as  modi  up  of  oortsict  mt'nsr  poesif 
by  dtfierent  auttiors,  nnited  and  formed  into 
one  connected  whole  by  some  skilful  gram- 
amnmi  f  A  few  renmrks  will  be  here  offered 
npon  each  of  these  long  agitated  topics.    And 
wnt,  as  to  the  qnestidn  whether  wrUing  Was 
knowa  m  the  time  of  Hemer.    The  historian 
Jesephns  statm  positively  that  Homer  did 
net  wrtU  bis  po4ms,  but  that  Ibey  were  pre- 
served daring  many  ages  t>y  oral  tradition 
TWs  passage  of  the  Jewish  historian  had  ne  • 
var  been  regarded  with  moehattentkm,  being 
edmidered  m  the  tsuthnuuy  of  co  anther  of 
too  medem  a  date,  mitit  cited  tipy  Wood  in  bitf 


**  Essay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings  of 
Homer.'*  In  this  work  an  attempt  is  made  to 
prove  that  writing  was  not  known  in  the  time 
of  Hemer.  Wood  regards  as  a  decirive  proof 
of  the  fact  which  he  supports,  the  oircum- 
fltanee  of  no  mention  being  made  of  the  art 
of  writing  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odymey,  al- 
though frequent  opportunities  occur  where 
the  poet  might  bare  easily  and  naturally  al* 
laded  to  it.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that 
two  paieages  occur  in  the  Iliad  in  wkieh  al- 
lusion is  actually  inade  to  marks  or  charac- 
ters, and  in  the  last  of  the  two  evidently  to  al- 
phabetic writing.  In  the  7th  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  V.  175,  the  Grecian  chiefs  draw  lots  to 
ascertain  who  shall  engage  in  combat  with 
Hector.  Each  chief  marked  his  lot  for  the 
purpose  of  reoognising  it  when  drawn.  The 
lot  of  Ajax  came  out  first,  and  being  showed 
by  the  herald  to  all  the  chiefs,  was  at  last 
claimed  by  the  hero  above  mentioned.  We 
have  here  an  approximation  to  writing.  The 
second  passage  is,  however,  decisive.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  6ih  Book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  168,  and 
relates  to  the  story  of  Bellerophon.  Prcstus, 
it  is  there  said,  not  wislfing  to  kill  Bellero- 
phon, and  yet  desiring  his  destruction,  sent 
him  to  Lycia  unto  the  father-in-law  of  the 
former,  and  gave  him  a  folded  tobUt  in  %dhick 
he  had  wrilien  many  thingt  eakvlattd  to  in- 
duee  Jobata  to  effect  the  dtttruetion  of  the 
bettrer.  Were  the  oontents  of  this  tablet  niere 
arbitrary  symbols,  or  were  they  hiero|^lypbic?, 
or  in  fact  alphabetic  characten,  that  m,  actual 
writing?  Abandoning  even  the  argm^^t 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  nse  of  the 
word  y^A^*t  in  the  original,  enough  remains 
to  prove  that  alphabetic  writing  is  here  meant. 
If  the  tablet  contained  merely  symb<^  why 
were  they  eumy in  number?  One  or  two  cer- 
tainly  would  have  sufficed.  The  multiplioa- 
tio«i  of  written  symbols  is  only  another  name 
for  writing.  Again,  if  symbols  or  bierngly. 
phics  were  employed  by  Proetus  on  this  oc- 
casion, they  nAist  have  been  very  plain  and 
direct,  speaking  at  once  to  the  eye,  or  also 
they  could  not  have  amwered  the  end  for 
which  they  were  made.  If  they  were  thds 
plain  and  significant,  why  entrust  them  to 
the  hands  of  Bellerophon  himself?  Would 
he  not  have  immediately  peroeived  the  mare 
that  was  laid  for  him  ?  But,  it  may  be  replied, 
the  tablet  was/oWe<f.  To  this  we  rejoin  that 
the  very  folding  of  it  must  have  excited  the 
snspioion  of  Bellerophon,  who  would  soon 
have  been  induced  to  examine  its  contentt, 
and  findmg  tbesymbols  there,  would  not  have 
been  the  bearer  of  the  faUl  package.  If  it 
contained  ieKers,  however,  no  examination  on 
bis  pert  would  lead  to  any  diseovery,  for  these 
letters  were  meet  probably  Peleugie,  Prmtns 
and  Jobates  being  of  Pelasgic  origin,  while 
Bellerophon  wm  descended  from  Sisypbns, 
snd  of  a  diierent  race.  But  the  strongest 
aivnment  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  urn  of  the 
term  3v/»s^o«*  hi  the  original.  ^Thh  is 
conmionly  reodersd  **  deadly  thmg^^  Prdrtos 
did  indeed  write"dmdly  thmgs.'^d  fet 
aiif  «■  not  all  which  the  term  in  q««w«  rai- 
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pHet.  According  to  its  very  coropoiitioD. 
(^uoe  and  fBu^m)  it  has  a  manifest  allusion 
to  the  effect  prodnced  opon^be  fee]in«;s  of  an 
individaal  in  rendering  him  evil  diapoud  and 
hottile  towards  another.  For  the  truth  of 
Ibis  assertion  we  refer  to  the  writings  of  Ho- 
mer himself.  Wherever  the  term  dt;/u«^do^of 
is  used  by  him,  it  carries  along  with  it  more 
or  less  of  this  peculiar  force,  and  even  when 
joined  by  the  poet  to  the  word  # ee^ ^«t»4t,  i\ 
means  poisons  which  bereave  one  of  the  ex 
•rcise  of  his  utii^erstanding,  and  which  conse 
qaently  are  deadly.  Now  it  certainly  would 
have  be«n  impossible  for  Prosta?  so  to  express 
or  arrange  hb  pretended  symbols  as  to  excite 
hostile  feelings  against  Bellerophon  in  the 
breast  of  Jobates.  The  conclusion  from  all 
this  is  inevitable,  namely,  that  alphabetic 
writing  and  no  other  is  alluded  to  in  the  pas 
tage  we  have  been  considering.  If  alpbabe 
tic  writing  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer, what  manner  of  person  must  he  have 
been?  CeKainly  something  more  than  hu- 
man, for  alone  and  unaided  he  composes  two 
poems  of  about  80,000  rersee,  be  foes  in 
them  the  foundations  of  the  language,  he  ob- 
serves with  admirable  aceoracy  the  unity  of 
design,  and  all  this  by  the  aid  ol  his  memory 
alone.  Does  not  the  vast  number  of  bistori 
cal  and  religions  traditions  of  which  his  peem; 
are  the  depository,  the  variety  of  knowledge 
of  almost  every  kind  which  they  more  or  less 
contain,  the  rich  abundance  of  thought  and 
imagery  which  they  unfold,  and  on  which 
every  succeeding  age  has  drawn  for  more 
than  2000  years,  does  not  all  this  prove  that 
Homer  Uved  in  an  enlightened  age  ?  And 
yet  bow  ooQld  that  age  have  been  an  enlight 
ened  one  unless  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
alphabetic  writing.  Where  is  the  difficulty 
or  improbability  of  this  supposition,  when 
500  yean  before  Homer  Cadmus  brought  let- 
ters into  Greece?  It  may  be  stated  still 
ftrther  that  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  which 
forms  the  half  of  the  second  book  of  Uie  Iliad, 
and  in  which  are  named  the  commanders  of 
mere  than  1300  vessels,  with  their  genealo- 
gies, their  wives,  their  children,  together  with 
many  cities  and  conntries,  must  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  have  been  reduced  to 
writing,  and  thus  handed  down  to  posterity ; 
and,  in  order  to  compose  it,  access  must  have 
been  had  to  the  written  memoirv  of  ftmilies . 
This  same  catalogue  moreover  was  regarded 
as  an  historical  document  of  sueh  exaetnees 
and  accuracy,  that,  according  to  Aristotle  and 
Enstathius,  it  was  often  quoted  in  oontro- 
Torsies  that  arose  respiting  the  limits  and 
bonndariei  of  states.  Surely  such  deference 
never  would  hare  been  paid  to  it  had  it  been 
handed  down  by  oral  communication.  To 
have  been  regarded  as  authentic  and  worthy 
of  reliance  it  must  have  been  in  writing 
Thas  much  for  the  first  question  we  proposed 
to  consider.  Besides  Wood,  many  others 
have  contended  aninst  the  side  which  we 
have  espoused.  ^  WoU;  a  celebrated  German 
critic,  published  in  1794  an  edition  of  Homer 
with  learned  prolegomena*  in  which  be 
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maintains  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyesey 
not  reduced  to  writing,  though  he  admits 
thatwnting  was  used  in  GrMce  before  the 
time  of  Homer ;  not  howeve^  in  the  coos- 
mon  aflfairs  of  life  until  the  time  of  tiie  Olyai- 
piadf,  but  only  in  inscriptions.    Of  the  sane 
opinion  was  the    ilhistrious    Heyne.    Tbe 
second  question  which  we  propose  to  consi- 
der Is  a  much  more  important  one.    Did  Ho- 
mer write  all  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyteey  ?     Pe* 
raiilt  and  Hedelin  Abetter  known  onder  the 
name  of  the  Abb^   d^Aubigiiae),   seem  to 
have  been  the  first  that  start^  the  qocetieD 
and  maintained  the  negative.     The  latter 
writer,  however,  pushed  the  matter  to  an 
absurd  extreme  in  maintaining  that  tmtb  a 
poet  88  Homer  never  existed,  and  that  hb 
name  is'merely  synonymous  with  singer.    A 
similar  hypothesis,  though  less  exagi^eraled, 
wB«(  maintained  by  an  Italian  critic,  Gian- 
Battista  Vico,  who  borrowed  the  idea  'from 
the  learned  Bentley.  The  most  powerfU  ad- 
vocate, however,  for  this  side  of  the  qoes- 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  Wolf,  who  eodeavovis 
with  rare  and  singular  erudition  in  hb  pro- 
legomena to  Homer,  to  prove  that  the  Ihad 
and  Odyssey  ^ould  be  regarded  as  two  col- 
lections of  poems  by  Tarious  authors,  aad 
that  only  a  part  of  each  belong'  to  HoMcr 
himself.     He  lays  great  stress  upon  the  im- 
probability oAi  single  poet*s  ever  InFiiig  eoo- 
ceived  the  plan  of  two  poems  of  such  great 
length,  when  the  common  mode  of  reotta^ 
poetical  productions  in  those  days,iiamely,  1>y 
detached  portions,  must  have  caused  hun  to 
foresee  that  these  two  poems  could  never  be 
qhanted  each  from  beginning  te  end  at  one 
Aid  the  same  time.   He  endeayoun  lifcewiM 
to  Jnow  the  imposubility  of  execotiiig  so 
vast  a  plan  without  the  aid  of  writtng ;  but 
this  argument,  after  what  has  been  advened 
above,  most  be  regarded  as  untenable.   The 
hypothesis  of  Wolf,  however,  relies  cfaiefiy 
for  support  and  confirmation  upon  the  disere- 
pancies    which  the   German  oritie   thinks 
he  discovert  netween  rartous  parts  of  the 
Iliad  and  Ody^sey.      He  calls  in  hiilDncal 
facts  to  the  aid  of  this  last  position,    llie 
poems  of  Homer,  brought  into  Greece  by 
Lycurgnsy  were  chanted  in  the  Utter  oovntry 
by  rhapeodtsts,  who  wandered  over  the  foot 
of  the  land  reciting,  wherever  they  stopped, 
detached  portions  of  these  poems,  and  thu 
species  of  division  had  no  analogy  with  that 
which  we  at  present  know.    The  rhapeodisb 
were   accustomed    to   select   certain  parts 
which  formed  a  complete  aetioo,  and  recite 
these  by  themselves;  as,  for  example,  ^*  The 
pestilence  of   the  Greeian  Camp»'*    ^The 
dream  of  AgamemooD,*'  fto.    Under  the  Pi- 
istratidtt,  all  these  scattered  fragments  were 
collected  together  and  nnited  into  two  great 
)ms.    Such  at  least  is  the  aMSfftioo  of  Ci- 
cero, although  R.  P.  Knight  remnrks  that 
Herodotus  and  Thucydidet,  Plato  aad  Ans> 
totle,  who  have  to  often  spoken  both  of  Ho- 
tter as  well  as  of  Pisistiatue  and  hb  aons, 
are  entirely  silent  OD  tfab  head.    It  b  n^n- 
tained,  moreerer,  that  from  tine  to  tmB 
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thaae  poemi  we  retoacbed,  arranged,  added 
to,  and  ooQtinoed,  by  tbe  Diasceuaste,  wbf> 
obtained  tbeir  name  from  tbeir  empioymeot ; 
and  that  it  wu  tiaaliy  owing  to  tbe  care  oi 
tbe  Alezaodriaa  grammanani)  io  tbe  tbird 
and  iburtb  oeotunes  A.  C  tbal  tbe  poems  ui 
question  owed  tbe  form  tbey  at  present  pos- 
sess Sucb  13  a  briel'  outline  ot  tbe  tbeory 
of  Wolf.  He  is  opposed,  bowever«  by  nume 
*  roua  autbonties,  boib  kncieut  and  modern, 
aod  la  {Mirticular  by  tbe  well  known  re  ark 
of  Aristotle  tbat  tbe  Iliad  and  Odyss  y  are 
complete  m^xlels  of  unity  of  design,  as  far  U£ 
tbis  could  bave  been  eifected.  Tbe  cbief 
opponeat  of  vVolf  baa  been  tbe  Baron  dt- 
Sante-Croix.  According  to  tbit  writer,  if 
tbere  were  tbe  least  Joundatioo  for  tbe  bypo- 
tbesis  of  Wolf,  we  should  certainly  not  fiuJ 
Lycargus,  Pisistratus,  and  bis  son  Hippar- 
cbus,  ascribing  entire  poems  to  Hom«-r 
wbea  otbers  bad  been  tbe  autbors  oi  tbem. 
Tbey  were  undoubtedly  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  tbese  matters  tban  even  tbe  most 
sagacious  cntic  of  modern  times,  and  suppos- 
ing, after  all,  tbat  tbey  were  deceived,  is  it 
likely  tbat  Aristotle,  Crates,  Aristopbanes, 
Ariatarcbus,  Longinusin  a  word  tbe  mostce- 
lebrated  critics  of  antiquity,  would  fall  into 
tbe  same  error .  How  could  tbe  Iliad  bare 
been  written  by  many  bands  and  yet  tbe 
unity  of  tbe  wbole  poem  so  admirably  pre- 
served f  And  wbat  must  bave  been  tbe  fer- 
tility of  ta^TBJ  in  tbat  early  age,  wben  many 
poeU  codid  tie  touud  to  bear  eacb  bis  part  in 
the  composition  ot  a  work  wbiob  bas  bafflei 
the  imitation  as  much  as  it  bas  excited  tbe 
admiration  aod  surprise  of  every  succeeding 
aj^e  f  If  we  reject,  bowever,  tbe  by  pot  beats 
of  VVoli',  aootber  remains  wbiob  carries  witb 
it  a  more  plausible  appearance.  Eustathius 
xnfonus  us  tbat  as  early  as  tbe  time  of  Aris- 
tophaues  of  ByEaotium,  doubts  existed  a^  to 
the  authenticity  of  tbe  last  book  of  tbe  Odys- 
sey and  a  part  of  tbe  preceding  one.  This 
graoiaiarian  believed  that  tbe  CMyssey  ended 
witn  the  29€tb  verse  of  tbe  23d  Book,  and 
that  all  which  followed  was  by  a  strange 
hand.  His  reason  undoubtedly  was  because 
this  last  appeared  unworthy  of  tbe  poet. 
Thus,  aome  good  manuscripts  bave  a  mark 
at  this  part  of  tbe  poem,  mdicating  that  what 
ISbUows  does  not  belong  to  tbe  CMyssey.  It 
must  be  ooniessed  tbat  there  are  very  strcog 
grouiKls  ibr  admitting  this  hypothesis.  The 
6tble  of  the  Odyssey  ends,  in  hict,  at  tbe  iiio< 
Bent  when  Ulysses  regains  poesession  of  his 
palace  and  wife,  aod  enjoys  repose  from  his 
labours.  The  verses  which  precede  tbe  296th 
termioate  the  poem,  moreover,  by  one  of 
those  melancholy  reflections,  which,  in  tbe 
opinion  of  critics,  ought  to  be  found  at  tbe 
end  of  Epopees,  in  order  to  leave  in  tbe 
breast  of  the  reader  a  feeling  of  sadness. 
But  of  all  bypotlieses  tbe  boldest  is  tbat  of 
Bryant.  M.  Lecbeval  er  having  published 
bis  **  Researches  on  tbe  situation  of  ancient 
Troy,  and  on  tbe  scene  of  the  Iliad  in  gene- 
ral,** tbe  learned  English  scholar  favoured 
the  world  with  his  ^  Essay  coftceipii^  the 


war  of  Troy  and  the  expedition  of  tbe  Gre- 
cians, described  by  Homer,''  in  which  be 
oiaintained  tbe  singolar  tbeory  that  Troy  ne- 
tr  txUted^  aod  tbat  tbe  expedition  ot  tbe 
I  reeks  against  tbat  city  is  a  mere  fable.  This 
iiypotbesis  bas  (alien  into  well  merited  obli- 
vH>i).  The  system  oi  Wolf,  already  shaken 
uy  the  arguments  of  Sainte-Croix,  has  ibund 
stdl  more  lormidable  antagonists  in  two  of 
tlie  countrymen  of  Bryant.  One  of  tbese, 
i-iicbard  Payne  Knight,  in  bis  learned  prole- 
gomena to  Homer,  api^ears  to  us  to  have  set 
tbe  question ,  entirely  at  rest.  Tbe  other, 
Granville  Peuo,  undertakes  to  establish  tbe 
unity  of  de«ign  m  tbe  Iliad,  a  ground  which 
even  Knigbt  himself  bad  abandoneH  as  un- 
tenable. The  reader  is  referred  to  bis  **•  Ex- 
amination of  tbe  primary  argument  oi  the 
Iliad,'*  in  which  be  will  find  it  ably  main- 
tained tbat  the  poem  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
wbole,  and  that  its  primary  and  governing 
argument  is  **  tbe  sure  aod  irresistible  power 
ot  tbe  divme  will  exemplified  in  the  death 
aiid  burial  of  Hector,  by  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  Achillea,  as  tbe  immediate  prelimi- 
nary to  tbe  destruction  of  Troy."]  Tbe 
best  editions  oi  Homer's  I  bad  and  Odys- 
sey may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  Barnes,  2 
vols.  4to.  Cantab.  I7il  ;  tbat  of  Glasgow,  2 
vols.  fol.  1758 ;  that  of  Berglerus,  2  vols. 
l!2mo.  Amst.  1707  ;  that  of  Dr.  Clarke  of  the 
liiad,  2  vols.  4to.  1729,  and  of  tbe  Odyssey, 
1740;  and  tbatof  i  Jxford,5  vols.  8vo.  1780.  con- 
taimng  tbe  scholia,  hymns,  and  an  index. 
[Decidedly  tbe  best  edition  of  tbe  Ihnd, 
nowever,  is  that  of  Heyne,  in  8  vols.  8vo. 
Lips,  et  Lond.  1802,  and  the  next  to  it  are 
tbat  of  Wolf,  Lips.  1804-7, 4  vols.  8vo.  and 
tbat  of  ViUoison,  Veuet.  1788,  ibl.  An  edi- 
tion ol  tbe  Odyssey,  which  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  one,  is  now  publishing  in  Germany, 
edited  by  l)r.  Crusius.]  HerodoL%  c.  63. 
—  theocru,  16. — Arutot.  Poet. — J^trab. — 
Uw.  Ckryt.  33.  Orai.^Paui.  2,  9,  10.— He- 

liodw.  3 Milan.  V.  H.  X^.—Val.  Max.  8, 

c.  H.—quiotil.  I,  8,  10,  It.—Paiere.  L  c.  5. 

— Uionyt.  Hal  — Ptut.  in  Jilex.  Situ One 

ol  the  Greek  poets    ailed  Pleiades,  born  at 
H^erapolis,  B.  C  263.  H<'  wrote  45  tragedies, 

ail  loi»i. 1  here  were  seven  other  poets  of 

inferior  note,  who  bore  tbe  name  of  Homer. 
[HoMONADA,  a  stioog  fortress  of  Cilicia 
Trachea  on  the  confines  of  Isauria.  This 
place  Mannert  makes  to  belong  to  Pisidia. 
rhe  Uomonadenses  were  a  wild  and  plun- 
dering people,  and  greatly  infested  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Tbey  weresubdued,  how- 
ever, by  be  Roman  commander  Quiri  us, 
who  blocked  up  tbe  passages  of  tbe  mountains 
and  reduced  tbem  by  famine.  It  is  now  £r- 
meuok,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cas- 
tle hewn  out  of  a  rock.l 

Honor,  a  virtue  worshipped  at  Rome. 
Her  first  temple  was  erected  by  Scipio  Afri- 
cnus,  and  another  was  afterwards  built  by 
Claud.  iViarcellus.  [The  temples  of  Honour 
are  said  to  bave  had  no  entrance  but  through 
tbe  temple  of  Virtue,  in  order  to  teach  men 
ithat  true  honour  was  only  to  be  acquired  by 
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the  pmctice  of  yirtae.]     Cie.  de  Nat.  D,  % 
c.  28. 

Hon§rYvs,  [■  Roman  emperor  of  the  west, 
second  wn  of  Tbeodosius  the  Great,  who  sno- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  the  weet  at  Arcadia* 
hie  brother  to  that  of  the  east.  The  ^rem 
inenti  darings  his  minoritj«  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  iUostrioua  general  BtUicho, 
whose  daughter  he  married  in  398.  At  his 
character  opened  he  appeared  ill  adapted  to 
his  high  station,  addicted  to  puerile  amase- 
meats,  ani  void  of  talents.  The  rerolt  of 
the  Ooths  and  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  A!a- 
rio  se  alarmed  him  that  he  fled  to  Liguria, 
and  was  for  a  time  beiieged  in  a  town  there 
by  the  Ooths.  Stilicho  came  to  his  relief; 
and  by  the  defeat  of  Alaric,  also  freed  Italy 
iTAffl  present  danger.  After  this  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  Ravenna,  and  was  completely 
governed  by  his  ministers.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.]  Under 
him  and  his  brother  the  Roman  power  was 
divided  into  two  different  empires.  The 
socoessors  of  Honeriusi  who  ixed  their  re- 
sidence at  Rome,  were  called  the  emperors 
of  the  west ,  and  the  successors  of  Aroadios, 
who  sat  ou  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  empe- 
rors of  the  eastern  Roman  empire.  This 
division  of  power  proved  fatal  to  both  em- 
pires, and  they  soon  looked  upon  one  another 
with  indifference,  contempt,  and  jealonsy. 

HoRAPOLLOf  or  Horns  Apollo,  [a  gramma 
rian  of  Egypt,  who  tanght  first  at  Alexan 
dria  and  afUrwardsat  Constantinople,  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosios.  There  remain  of  his 
writings  two  books  on  the  BIgyptian  Hiero- 
glyphics, printed  by  Aldus  in  Greek  in 
1605.  They  were  aAerwards  translated  into 
Latin,  and  several  thnes  re-printed.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  De  Panw,  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1727.] 

HdRJB,  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter 
an(}  Themi^  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Eu  - 
Domiat  Dice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the 
eame  as  the  seasons  who  presided  over  the 
spring,  svmmer,  and  wintert  and  were  re- 
presented  by  the  poets  as  opening  the  gates 
of  hearea  and  of  Olympus.  Homer-  11.  5, 
V.  749*— P«w.  6,c.  11.— HenMJ.  Thet^.y, 
902. 

HoRATiA,  the  tieter  of  the  Horatii,  killed 
by  her  brother  for  mourning  the  death  of  the 
Cnriatii.    Cie.  de  inv.  t,  e.  SO. 

HdRATios  CooLKf.  ffid.  Codes.  .  Q. 
Flaocus,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at  Venusia* 
His  father  'was  a  freedman,  and  though  poor 
in  his  cireonistaiioas,  be  liberally  educated  his 
son^nd  sent  him  to  team  philosophy  at  Athens, 
afttr  he  had  received  the  lemons  of  the  best 
masters  at  Roase.  Horace  followed  Brutus 
from  Athens,  and  the  timidity  which  be  be- 
trayed at  the  battle  of  PhUippi  se  eflbetually 
disconragad  him,  that  he  forever  abandooed 
the  profMon  of  arms ;  and  at  his  return  to 
Rome,  applied  himself  to  ovHivmte  poetry. 
Hit  risittg  talents  olaimed  the  attention  of 
Virgil  and  Varios,  who  reeommended  him  to 
the  care  of  Mmcenas  and  Augartiis,  the  meet 
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celebrated  patrons  of  literature.  Under  th# 
fostering  patronage  of  the  emperor  and  ofhb 
minister,  Horace  gave  himself  np  to  indcAenoe 
and  refined  pleasure.  He  was  a  f<41ower  ef 
Epicurus/ and,  while  he  liberally  todnl^edlib 
appetites,  he  neglected  the  calls  of  ambitjoa, 
and  never  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  tide  of  popularity  or  pntdic  employ- 
ments. He  even  refused  to  become  secre- 
tary of  Augustus,  and  (he  emperor  was  not* 
offended  at  hii  refusal.  He  lived  at  thm  tM» 
of  his  ninstriotts  patrons  as  if  he  were  ia  fab 
own  house }  and  AugostUf, while  sittins  at  bis 
meab  with  Viiril  at  his  right  band  and 
Horace  at  his  left,  often  ridiculed  the  short 
breath  a(  the  former,  and  the  watery  eyes  of 
the  latter,  by  observing  that  he  sat  betweea 
tears  and  sighs,  Ego  turn  ifiier  tutpirim  ^  la- 
er$fmat,  Horace  was  warm  ia  his  friendslup, 
and,  if  ever  any  ill-judged  reflection  had  earn- 
ed offence,  the  poet  immediatdy  made  avery 
concession  which  could  eflbet  a  reooncilation, 
and  not  destroy  tb«  {;nod  purposes  of  friendly 
society.  Horace  died  in  the  57th  year  of  kJs 
age,  B.  C.  8.  His  gaiety  was  suitable  to  the 
liveliness  and  dissi|wtion  of  a  court :  and  his 
familiar  intimacy  with  Mseenai  has  xndoned 
some  to  believe  that  the  death  of  Horace  was 
violent,  and  that  he  hastened  himself  oat  of  th* 
world  to  accompany  his  friend.  71iel7throde 
of  his  seeood  book,  which  w«s  wnttea  dnrm; 
the  first  illttess  of  Maecenas,  fs  too  sorious  to 
be  considered  as  a  poetical  rhapsody  or  un- 
meaning effusion ;  and,  indeed  the  poeft  sitr- 
rived  the  patron  only  three  weeks,  and  order- 
ed his  bones  to  be  buried  near  tboae  of  his 
friend.  He  left  all  Iris  possessions  to  AngnstosL 
The  poetry  of  Horace,  so  mneh  commended 
for  its  elerance  and  sweetness,  is  deseiiedly 
ceBsmredR>rthe  licentious  ezpressioas  cad 
indelicate  thoughts  which  he  too  frequenUjf 
introduces.  In  his  odes  he  has  imitt6bbd 
Pindar  and  Anacreon ;  and  if  he  has  conJesssd 
himself  to  be  inferior  to  the  former,  he  has 
shown  that  he  bears  the  palm  over  tbcr  latter, 
by  his  more  ingenioos  and  refined  sentimentB, 
by  the  ease  and  melody  of  his  expresaioos, 
and  by  the  pleashig  variety  of  hit  aumben. 
In  Ins  satires  and  epistles,  Horace  dbplayt 
much  wit,  and  much  satirical  baanmr, 
without  much  poetry ;  and  his  style,  sim- 
ple and  unadorned,  differs  little  Urim  pro* 
saical  composition.  In  his  art  of  poetry 
he  has  shown  much  taste  and  jadgmeut, 
and  has  rendered  in  Latin  bexaaeterv, 
what  Aristotle  had,  some  ages  befere,  de* 
livered  to  his  pupils  in  Ore«k  prose ;  the  poet 
givesjudioious  rules  and  useftal  preoepCt  to  the 
most  powerful  aad  opulent  citiaeas  of  Rome, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  peace  aad  enjoyweat, 
wished  to  cultivate  poetry  and  court  the 
motes,  [ouf.  the  end  of  this  article.)  The 
best  editions  of  Horace  win  be  fewMl  to 
be  that  of  Basil,  fol.  1580,  iSastrated  by 
eighty  eommeatators,  aad  that  of  Baiter, 
improved  by  Qesaer,  and  after  him  hf  Zee* 
niot,  L^,  Ifild,  in  8vo.  A  new  edkiea  of 
thii  last  appettlred  hi  182S«fb^ott'theLeiptio 
lifedby  Bdtha,  wMoh  itia  mtmy  rtr- 
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paoto  Mtp^Hor  to  tlM  old  om.    [ThefldiUoB 
of  Doenag,  GoUm,  1814,  i8,hofP«f«r,4«oklad- 
ly  thm  hmL    U  wfM  raprintod  mt  GUfg^w  in 
182S«  in  oaa  r«t  8fo.    Maoh  dkeoMiM  baa 
beao  ftlieitod  by  the  oompotitioM  of  Horset 
wkieh  iecomnwnly  styled  bis  ^*  AH%f  Poetry.*' 
Qoiottliaii  citM  it  by  tbit  titlt,  and  be  it  M- 
lowed  by  maay  of  the  eocieot  gr«miiieriaii» 
and  eoboliaato;  bat  tkie  eircamstanee  does 
iMt  by  mnj  Mteni  prone  tbat  Hotmo  bimeelf 
gsra  it  the  naae.    It  ie  well  known  bow  Ut 
tie  tlie  iieientt  cared  for  exaotnoM  in  oita- 
tifloa  f»f  thie  natvre,  which  they  reg^urded  ai 
at  mot  ihm  lenat  iapertanoe.    The  opimeni  of 
cooMoavtoton  on  the  object  wbicb  Heraoe 
had  piwpaaed  to  huBseYf  in  pabUshing  this 
werkfMay  be  arran|fed  into  three  classes. 
Th>  naatent  grmnmanans  and  the  fcit  editors 
of  tlM  poet,  beltered  it  to  have  been  the  in- 
teotaoD  of  Horaoe  netto  give  a  complete  the- 
ory of  th«  poetic  art,  but  merely  some  detach- 
ed  pt»eepts  in  relation  to  it.    The  sehdiaHs 
Acvon  and  Porphyrini  divided  the  poem  into 
Tvlmo  or  teeUeos,  confessing  at  the  same  tine 
that  these  divisioM  were  defective  as  regard 
cd  «onaeoticn  with  caoh  other.    Lambinus, 
J  •Una  C«mr,Sealiger,  and  Gerard  Vossius 
c  of  the  same  omaion.    Daniel  Heinsias 
the  Prssident  Boohier  were  persuaded 
it  wac  the  wish  of  Horace  to  give  an 
^  Bent  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  that 
tli«  coafaason  which  exiats  in  his  poem  has 
been  caosed  by  the  copyists.    They  bare  re- 
lOfied  ooBaeqfleDtiy  to  TarieiM  transpositions 
in  order  to  bring  back  the  poem  to  its  original 
gtmir.    Dacier  believed  that  the  work  was 
lea  nnfinished ;  while  Hardooia,  faithful  to 
bie  general  system,  will  not  have  Horaoe  to 
ba  the  aotbor  of  it.    A  second  class  of  com- 
maotatort,  on  the  other  hand,  perceive  in  this 
poana  a  compkto  theory  of  the  poetic  arf ,  as 
wallas  the  moat  perfect  nnion  between  iU 
ttvaral  eomponent  parts.    AaMMig  the  de- 
loodara  of  this  opinion,  the  ablest  and  most 
Jodieioils  is  Regslsbtrger,  who  published,  in 
1797,  a  Germeo  traaslation  of  the  work. 
A  thM  elaw  of  commentators  is  composed  of 
those  who,  acknowledging  in  the  work  nei  • 
ther  plan  nor  nntty,  still  suppose  tbnt  there 
Uea  bid  nnder  it  a  particular  intention,  and 
that  the  object  of  it  is  restrained  to  some  spe- 
cial idea.     Baxter  was  the  first  who  suspect 


ed  that  the  poem  in  question  was  a  satire  di- 
rented  against  the  Roman  stage.  His  idea 
waa  daveioped  aod  enlarged  upon  by  Hurd, 
in  his  laanied  commentary,  and  also  by  San- 
adoa,  who  states  that  Horace  expresses  in  this 
pffodaatioa  the  indignation  with  which  cer- 
tain Imd  poets  of  the  day  had  inspired  him. 
It  baa  likewise  l>een  adopted  by  Engel,  a  Ger 
amn  ciit»^  who  believes  the  particular  end 
of  the  poem  to  have  been  k  criticism  of  the 
poets  and  pfotended  connoisseurs  of  the  day 
ingeoeral,  and  of  the  dramatic  writers  in  par- 
tieolar.  This  hypothesis  has  been  devdoped 
and  modified  with  rare  erodition,  by  Wieland. 
He  is  perhaps  the  first  who  divined  the  true 
relatioo  which  existed  between  the  object  of 
the  pawn  and  the  yenng  Piso,  to  whom  it  is 


addressed.     According  to  him,  it  is  a  sim^'ia 
epistle,  in  which  the  poet,  urgtd  on  perhatn 
in  private  by  the  request  of  a  father  wh>» 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  direction  which  the 
stadies  af  his  son,  dettiaed  ibr  a  brilliant  ca- 
reer, liad  assumed,  by  liis  passing  rapidly  in 
succession  from  one  object  to  another,  di$* 
plays  to  the  young  man's  view  the  difficulties 
of  poetry  and  the   dangers  resulting  fVom 
gidug  ourselves  np  to  its  cnkivaiion,  unless 
we  are  directly  qualified  for  the  ta^k.     Cd- 
maa,  who  published  in  1763,  in  LowIoq,  an 
editiea  of  this  poem,  aoeempanied  with  note*, 
adopts  the  hypothesis  of  WieUnd.     He  ad- 
BUls  at  the  same  time  that  the  b<:ntof  the 
yooag  Piso*s  mind  carried  him  towards  dra- 
malio  poetry.     Ast,  a  German  scholar,  has 
advanced  a  third  hypothesis.    He  believes 
that  Horace  in  composing  this  piece  had  in 
view  the  Pbiedru*  of  Plato,  and   that,  as  in 
this  dialogae  the  pbDosopber  ridicules  the 
rhetoricians^  so  Horace  wifhed  to  indulge  in 
raillery  at  the  worthless  poets  of  his  time. 
Finally,  de  Bosch,  in  bis  notes  to  the  Antho- 
logy, supposes  thatlhe  poem  was  not  actually 
addressed  to  a  Piro,  but  that  the  poet  made 
ose  of  this  name  by  way  ot*  provopopeie.] 
Siisl,  m  Aitg.^Ovid.  Tritt-  4,  el.  10,  v.  49. 
Three  brave  Romans,  bom  at  the  same 
birth,  who  fought  against  the  three  Coriatii, 
about  667  years  before  Christ.    This  cele- 
brated fithi  took  place  between  the  hostile 
camps  of  the  people  of  Atba  and  Rome,  and 
on  their  success  depended  the  victory.  In  the 
first  attack  two  of  the  Horatifwere  killed, 
and  the  only  surviving  brother,  by  joining 
artifkje  to  valour,  ol>tained  an  honourable 
trnphy :  by  pretending  to  fly  from  the  field 
of  battle,  he  easily  separated  his  antagonists,    , 
aod,  in  attacking  them  one  by  one,  be  was 
enabled  to  conquer  them  all.     As  he  return- 
ed victorious  to  Rome,  his  sister  reproached 
him   with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  Curiatii, 
to  whom  she    was  promised    in  marriage. 
He  was  incensed  at  the  rebuke,  and  killed 
his  sister.    This  violence  raised  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people ;  he  was  tried  and  capi  • 
tally  ooodemne<l.      His  eminent    services, 
however,  pleaded  in    his  favour;  the   sen- 
tence of  death  was  exchanged  for  n   more 
moderate  but  more  ignominious  puoishnient, 
and  he  was  only  compelled   to  pass  under 
the  yoke.     A  trophy  was  raised  in  the  Ro- 
man forum,  on  which  he  suspended  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered  Coriatii.     Cic.  de  Invent. 
2,  c.  26.--Ltf.  1,  c.  24,  kc.^Dionyt,  Hal. 
3,«.  3-        A   Roman' consul,  who  defeated 
the    9abines.~-— A  consul,  who   dedicated 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoliou?.     Dur- 
ing the  ceremony  he  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  bis  son,  but  he  did  not  forgtt  the  sa- 
cred character  be  then  bore  for  the  feelings  of 
a  parent,  and  continued  the  dedication  after 
ordering  the  \hAj  to  be  buried.    Liv.  t. 

HoBBffWOAS,  for  Hormouz,  a  king  of  Per- 
sia who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
579  of  the  Christian  era,  after  thedeath  of  his 
fkther,  Choeroes  the  Great.  While  directed 
by  prudent  counsellors  he  governed  wisely. 
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but  wheo  Uft  to  himself  beoame  a  cniel  ty 
raot  He  was  desposed  and  put  to  death  by 
his  Bubjects^J 

H0RK8TI,  [a  people  of  Scotland,  meotioti 
ed  by  Tacitus.  In  Agnoolals  time,  they  ^ee  . 
to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now 
Angtu.  They  were  probably  meorporae 
wiih,  or  subdued  by,  the  Vaco  ua^i,  before 
Ptoiepay  wrote  his  geo^aphy.  Maanert  lo 
Gates  them  near  the  Ftrthof  Ta^,}  Tacit 
Ag.  38 

HortskbU,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  the  orator  Uorteosius,  whose  elo- 
quence she  had  inherited  in  the  most  eminetit 
degree.  When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged 
14,000  women  to  give  upon  oath  an  account 
of  their  possessions,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  Uie  state,  Uortensia  undertook  to  plead 
their  cause,  and  was  10  successful  m  her  at 
tempt,  that  1000  of  her  female  fellow -suffer- 
ers  escaped  from  the  avarioe  of  the  triumvir 
ate.  [The  harangue  she  delivered  on  this 
occasion  was  extant  iuthe  time  of  Qumtilien, 
who  speaks  of  it  with  applause.]  VaU  Max 
8,  c.  3. 

HoBTEirsiA  LBS,  by  Q.  Uortensius,  the  die 
tator,  A.  U.  C  867.  It  ordered  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  people  to  pay  implicit 
obedience  to  [the  p)ebiscita,or  laws  enacted  by 
the  com- nous  at  the  Comitia  Tributa.]  The 
nobility,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  had 
claimed  an  absolute  exemption.— [Au- 
other,  that  the  nundinae,  or  market-days, 
which  used  to  be  held  as  ferise,  or  holy  day;*, 
should  befatii  or  court  days ;  in  order  that  the 
country  people,  who  came  to  town  for  mar- 
ket,  might  then  get  their  law-suits  determin 
ed.l 

Ho  RTA,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  youth,  and  patronised  all  ex- 
hort.'ttioos  to  virtue  and  honourable  deeds. 
She  is  the  tame  a?  Hersilia  [Her  temple  wa? 
never  shut,  to  Hdmonish  the  young  that  they 
should  always  bedisposed,  with  particular  vi- 
gilance, to  watch  over  themselves  as  regards 
the  practice  of  virtue.] 

Q.  HoRTBBrsius.  a  celebrated  orator,  who 
began  todistinguish  himself  by  his  eloquence 
in  the  Romaa  f  >rum,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
[He  was  bom  of  a  plebeian  family  A.  U.  640. 
ei)?ht  years  before  Cicero.  He  served  at  fir^^i 
as  a  common  soldier,  and  afterwards  as  mili- 
tary tribune  in  the  social  war.  In  the  con- 
test between  IVIarius  and  Sylla  he  remained 
neuter,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty  questors 
esUblished  by  Sylla  A.  U.  674.  He  after- 
wards obtained  in  sucoession  the  offices  (if 
aedile,  praotor,  and  consul,  the  last  of  these  A. 
U.  685.  As  an  orator  he  for  a  long  time  b» 
lanced  the  reputation  of  Cicero,  but,  as  his 
oration8«re  lobt,  we  can  only  judge  of  him 
by  the  account  which  his  rival  gives  of  hi:* 
abilities.  ^  Nature  had  given  him***  says  Ci- 
eero  in  his  Brutus,  (c.  8S,)  **  so  happy  a  me 
mory  that  he  never  had  need  of  a»m milting 
to  writing  any  discourse  which  he  had  me- 
ditated, while  after  his  opponent  had  finish- 
ed speakin;^,  he  could  recall  word  by  word, 
not  only  what  the  other  had  said,  but  also  the 
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authorities  which  bad  been  cited  agmiMthiBa^ 
elf.  His  industry  was  indefiitagablfr  0e 
.ever  let  a  day  pass  without  tpeakiBg  m  tibe 
onim,  or  preparing  himaelf  to  appear  em  fbm 
morrow ;  oftentimes  he  did  bckh.  He  «x- 
celled  particularly  in  the  art  of  diridiag;  bii 
•ibject,  and  ill  then  reuniting  it  in  alomiBoas 
uiMnuer,  calling  in  at  the  same  time  era 
stoma  of  the  arguments  which  bad  been  ai^ged 
<gainst  him.  His  diction  was  noble,  ele^pant, 
and  rich,  his  voice  strong  and  pleaaia^  Wis 
gestures  carefully  studied.  Thus  for  Cioaeo's 
account  of  him.  It  is  very  prebable  that 
much  of  his  reputation  was  owing  to  the  is- 
posing  nature  of  his  loremio  ditpleya,  flnec 
Cicero  himself  confeoet  that  lui  ermtsoas 
when  read  were  infWior  to  what  tliey  ep- 
peared  when  spoken,  and  Qnintiliaa  eoosi- 
ilers  the  praise  which  Cicero  has  beetawed 
upon  them  as  greatly  exeeeding  tbe  true  b- 
mit.  It  is  very  oreoitable  to  both  Cmto 
and  Hortensius  that  they  became  erentael- 
ly  and  continued  very  warm  friends.]  fiir- 
tensiufl  was  Twry  rich,  and  not  leia  time 
10,000  casks  of  Arvitian  wine  were  fimd 
in  his  cellar  after  his  deatb.  He  had  writ- 
ten piece**  of  amorous  poetry,  and  mna^,  afl 
lost.    Cie.  tn  Brut,  ai  Attte.de  Omt.  iaa^^ 

Varra  de  R.  R.  3,  c  i. [A  friend  of  Ca- 

to  Uticensis.  vid.  Cato.]— -A  Roonal  who 
first  introduced  the  eating  of  peaooeki  at 
•  ome.    This  was  at  tbe  feaet  begare  when 
he  WHS  created  augur. 

H0RU8,  a  son  of  Isis,  one  of  the  deitiea  of 
the  Egyptians.  , 

HospiTiLis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among 
the  Romans,  as  the  ^  of  hospitality. 

H08TILIA,  [a  village  on  the  Padoa  or  Pe, 
now  Ostiglia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Croamai 
Taeit.  Ann.  %  c.  40  — Pfta.  t1,  c  IS. 

H0STIV8  H08TILIU8,  a  waritke  Ro— , 
presented  with  a  crown  of  boughs  by  Rocno- 
Ins  for  his  intrepid  behavioar  in  battle.  IHr 
onyt.  Hs/.— *-A  Latin  poet,  in  tbe  age  of  J* 
Cesar,  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  wanef 
Istria.    Macrob.  Sat.  6,  o.  8  ami  5. 

HusBU  [one  of  the  uorthem  natioas,vfhMii* 
•inder  their  king  Attila,  oommitiaJ  dnadM 
-avages  in  the  Roman  empire.  Thay  ■■■■! 
to  have  been  of  Tartar  origin,  and  their  an* 
cient,  perhaps  their  origiiml  seat,  was  ha- 
mediately  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  wall 
of  China.  After  this  empire  had  [ 
exposed  to  their  inroads,  they  wecw 
from  their  country  by  otlier  Tartar 
Hud  moving  on  to  the  west,  ftrat  made  the 
Goths  and  &en  the  Romans  feel  their  aevact 
fury.  Their  empire  ended  with  Attsla.  la 
the  year  888,  they  had  obtained  a  settlaaiit 
n  Pannonia,  to  which  ooiintry  tfaey  gaTethe 
name  of  Hungary.  Some  autbon  stale  that 
the  race  of  the  ancient  Hunt  were  aSH  cotaff 
in  the  long  war  waged  against  them  hj  Char- 
lemagne, and  that  the  country  waa  ater* 
warth  peopled  by  the  netghbearing 
to  whom  the  present  Huaganana  < 
origin.] 

Htacirthu,  an  aanual  iniminity  •! 
Amydgin  Ujg>nm,;i|^<S<^^nC  Hyaitmthat 
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and  ApoUo.  ItoentiiMMd  for  three  days,  dur< 
iog  ^irhich  time  the  g^ief  of  the  people  was  so 
Sreftt  for  the- death  of  Hyaciotbac,  that  they 
did  aot  adorn  their  hair  with  garlands  daring 
Ui«ir  fMtiifals,Dor  eat  bread,  botfed  only  upon 
swaetsMatf.  They  did  Dot  even  sing  psans  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  or  observe  any  of  the  so- 
leatDiCitfe  wbieh  were  usaal  at  other  sacrifices. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  festival « there  were 
a  number  of  different  exhibitions.  Yoaths, 
with  their  garments  girt  about  them^  enter 
tained  the  speotators,  by  playing  sometimes 
upon  tt»e  flute  or  upon  the  harp,  and  by  sing* 
ing  anapasstic  sooga,  in  loud-echoiog  voices, 
io  honour  of  ApoUo.  Others  pass^  across 
the  tbesdre  mounted  upon  horses  richly  adorn- 
ed, and  at  the  same  time*  choirs  of  young  men 
came  npon  the  stage  singing  their  ancouth 
ra«iic«ongs,and  accompanied  by  persons  who 
danced  at  the  sound  of  vooal  and  instrument- 
al oaosio,  according  to  the  ancient  custom. 
Some  virgins  were  also  introduced  io  chariot* 
of  wood,  eovered  atlhe  top,  and  magnificent- 
ly adorned.  Others  appear  in  race  chariots. 
The  eity  began  then  to  be  filled  with  joy,  an 
iounense  number  of  victims  were  offered  oo 
the  altars  of  Apollo,  and  the  votaries  libe- 
rallx  entertained  their  friends  and  slaves 
Diirtqg  this  latter  part  of  the  festivity,  all 
were  eager  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and 
the  eity  was  almost  desolate,  aod  without  in- 
hshkadU.  A^hen.  A.^-Ovid.  Md.  10,  v.  219. 
— Paus.  3,  c  1  and  19. 

HtAetwm9%t  a  sou  of  Amyolas  and  Dio- 
mode,  greatly  beloved  by  ApoUo  and  Zephy 
ram.  He  returned  the  former's  love;  aod 
2epliyrasi  ineensed  at  his  coldness  and  indif> 
fereaet,  reeoked  to  punish  his  rival.  As 
Apolie,  who  Wis  inCrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion^ of  ^yaeinthut,  onee  played  at  quoit  with 
hifl  pvpilf  Zephyras  blew  the  quoit,  as  soon 
aa  it  was  thrown  by  Apcdio  upon  the  head  of 
Hyaciilthus^  and  he  waa  killed  with  the  blow. 
Apollo  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of 
Hyacinthas»  thai  he  changed  his  blood  into  a 
flower,  wfaioh  bore  his  name,  and  placed  his 
bodiy  ameas  the  oonstallatioas.  The  Spar- 
tans also  ettablished  yearly  festivala  in  hon- 
our ef  the  nephew  of  their  king.  [nd.  Hy- 
aeibtUa.]  Pau»»  3«  c  I9.~0vi</.  MO.  19,  v. 
l9S,Sie^-^pcl2od*  3,  &c. 

HrioBS,  five  daughters  of  Atlas y  king  of 
Uaoritania,  who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the 
dinth  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been 
kiBad  by  a  lioness,  that  they  pined  away  aad 
died.  They  beeame  stirs  afker  death,  aoi) 
wefe  plaeed  [on  the  head  of]  Taurus^  one  of 
the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  They  received 
thename  of  Hyades  from  their  brother  Hyas . 
TMr  namee  ere  Phnoia,  Ambrosia,  Eudora, 
CoffeBBa,and  Polyxo.  To  these  sottebave 
added  Thione  a^  Prodioe,  and  they  mai atain- 
ed,  thai  they  were  danghter«  of  Hy  rat  and 
AChmt  one  eftba  Oeeanidee.  Euripides  calls 
ttea  dM^htaraof  ErectbMt.  The  anoienU 
seppoead  that^M  Hiing  and  setting  of  the 
Hyadev  waa  always  ettended  witbmoeh  rain, 
wlMaoe  the  nama  (Cm  phw,)  [Hence  Horace 
(Od.  1,  %  14,)  calls  them  triites  Hyadat,  the 


Iraioy  Hyades.  The  Latins  called  them  also 
\S>uulc^  swine,  '*  because,''  it  is  said,  '*  the 
continual  rain  which  they  cause,  makes  the 
roads  so  miry  that  they  seem  to  delight  in  dirt 
like  swine.*'  It  is  better  to  say  at  once  that  the 
Roman  name  was  founded  upon  an  ignorance 
of  the  true  derivation  of  the  term  Hyades,  as 
if  it  came  asto  tmf  Cmv  from  iwine,  and  not 
from  uuv^  to  rain,]  Ouid.  Fast,  5,  v.  165. — 
Hyffin.  fab.  182. — Ewrip.  in  Ion, 

HtanpOlu,  a  city  of  Phocif,  on  the  Ce- 
phisus,  founded  by  the  Hyunthes.  Htnydot,^ 

H  YAMTHES,  [the  name  of  an  ancient  people 
of  Buiotia,  who  succeeded  the  Ectenes  in  the 
possession  of  that  country,  when  the  latter 
were  exterminated  by  a  plague.]  Cadmus 
is  sometimes  called  Ilyanthwt,  because  he  is 
king  of  Boeutia.     Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  147. 

Utaivtjs,  an  ancient  name  of  Baeotia. 

Htas,  a  son  of  Atlas,  of  Mauritania,  by 
^thra.  Hie  extreme  fondness  for  shooting 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  in  his  attempts  to 
rob  a  lioness  of  her  whelps  be  was  killed  by 
the  enraged  animal.  Some  say  that  he  died 
by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  others  that  be 
was  killed  by  a  wild  boar.  His  sisters  mourn- 
ed his  death  with  such  coustant  lamentations, 
that  Jupiter,  in  compassiou  of  their  toi^row, 
changed  them  into  stars,  [vid,  Hyades.] 
Hygin.  fab.  192.— Ocirf.  Fast,  5,  v.  170. 

HYBi«A,[the  namet  of  three  towns  in  Sicily  ; 
Hybla  major,  minor,  and  parva.  The  first  was 
situate  near  the  south  of  Mount  iCtna,  on  a 
hill  of  the  same  name  with  the  city  ;  near  it 
ran  the  river  Simoethus.  This  was  the  Hy- 
bla so  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  hooey  and 
»>ees.— — ^Tha  second  place  was  called  also  He- 
raea ;  it  was  situate  in  the  southern  pari  of 
Sicily,  and  is  placed  in  the  itinerary  of  An- 
tonine,  on  the  route  from  Agrigentum  to  Sy- 
racuse.   On  D'Anville*8  map  it  is  north  of 

Camerina.    This  is  now  CakUa  Girone. 

The  last  place  was  a  maritime  one  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  below  Syracuse.  It 
was  also  denominated  Gakotis,  but  more  fre- 
quently Megara,  whence  the  gulf  to  the 
south  of  it  was  called  M^^rensia  sinus.] 
Pout,  5,  c.  23.— 5/ra6.  6.— Jtfeto,  2,  ow  7.— 
Cfc.  Ferr.  3,  c.  43, 1.  5,  c.  26.— 5t^  14,  v.  26, 
^Stat,  14,  V.  201. 

Htdabjibs,  one  of  the  seven  noble  Per- 
sians who  conspired  to  destroy  the  usurper 
Smerdis,  &c.    HerodoL  3  and    G.—Strab.  1 1. 

Hybaspes,  [a  river  of  India,  and  one  of 
(he  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  P'Anville 
makes  it  to  be  the  modern  Shautroih  Map- 
oert,  however,  decides  in  favour  of  the  JS(i 
h%it*  Alexander  crossed  this  river  to  g^ve 
battle  to  Porus.] 

Hydra,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  in- 
fested the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  l4erniiL 
in  Peloponnesus,  [vid,  the  end  of  thi4  arti- 
cle.] it  was  the  fruit  of  Echidna's  i^iion 
with  TyphoD.  It  had  an  hundred  bfiitdf* 
aeoording  to  T>ioHorua;  fifty*  ^ooordjuj;  to 
Simeuidesr;  and  nine«  according  to  the  m^« 
reeeived  oprnkm  of  Apollodorus,  Hygiuus, 
&o.  AftseoB  as  one  of  these  head*  waa  out 
off,  two  iwmediatelr  grew  up  if  the  wminff 
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WHS  not  stopped  by  fire.  It  was  one  of  the 
labours  df  Hercules  to  destroy  this  dreadful 
mooBter,  aod  this  he  easily  effected  with  the 
assistance  of  lolaus,  who  applied  a  burning; 
iron  to  the  wounds  as  soon  as  one  head  was 
cut  off.  While  Hercules  was  destroying;  the 
hydra,  Juno,  jealous  of  his  glory,  sent  a  sea- 
crab  to  bite  his  foot.  This  new  enemy  was 
soon  despatched^  and  Juno,  unable  to  sue 
ceed  in  her  attempts  to  lessen  the  fame  of 
Hercules,  placed  the  crab  among  the  constel 
lations,  where  it  is  now  called  Cancer.  The 
conqueror  dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gall  of 
the  hydra,  and  from  that  circumstance,  all 
the  wounds  which  he  gave  proved  incurable 
and  mortal.  [This  Hydra  with  many  heads 
is  said  to  have  been  only  a  multitude  of  ser- 
pents which  infested  the  marshes  of  Lerna 
near  Mycense,  and  which  seemed  to  multiply 
as  they  were  destroyed.  Hercules,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  cleared  the 
country  of  them,  by  burning  the  reeds  in 
which  they  lodged.  See  also  Uupuis^s  expla- 
nation in  the  remarks  appended  to  the  article 
Hercules.]  Hitiod.  Thiog, — JlpoUod.  2,  c. 
5.— PatM.  5,  c.  17.— Orirf.  Met.  9,  v.  69.— 
Moral.  4,  od.  4,  v.  61.— rirg,  wEn.  6,  v.  276, 
1.  7,  V.  058. 

Hydraotks,  [a  tributary  to  the  Indus. 
D'Anyille  takes  it  to  be  the  modem  Biah. 
Rennell,  however,  makes  the  Hyphasis  the 
Biafi ;  the  Hydraotes  appears  to  be  the  mo- 
dem Rauvee.] 

HydrophOrIa,  a  festival  observed  at 
Athens,  called  at©  tow  ^ojtir  viat^t/rom  car- 
lying  water.  It  was  celebrated  in  comme- 
moration of  those  who  perished  in  the  deluge 
of  Deucalion  and  Ogyges. 

Htdruntum  and  HTDRUs,a  cityofCala 
bria,  50  miles  sooth  of  Brandusium.  As  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Greece  was  only 
miles,  Pyrrhus.  and  afterwards  Varro,  Pom- 
pey's  lieutenant,  m*editated  the  building  here 
a  bridge  across  the  Adriatic.  Though  so  fa- 
vourably situated,  Hydrus,  now  called  Otran- 
to,  is  but  an  insignificant  town,  scarce  con- 
taining 3000  inhabitants.     Plin.  3,  €.16 

Cie.  15,  ^//.21,1. 16,ep.5.— Lt«:an.5,  v.375. 

HTKMP8Ar«,  a  son  of  Micipsa,  brother  to 
Adherbal,  murdered  by  Jugurtha,  after  the 
death  of  hb  father.  [The  more  correct  or- 
thography b  Hiempsal.l  Salhat.  de  Jue, 
Bell.  ^ 

Htgkia  or  HTGiKA,thegodde88of  health, 
daughter  of  ^sculapius,  held  in  great  vene- 
ration among  the  ancients.  Her  statues  re- 
presented her  with  a  veil,  and  the  matrons 
usually  consecrated  their  locks  to  her.  She 
was  also  represented  on  monuments  as  a 
young  woman  holdup  a  serpent  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  cup,  out  of  which  the  ser- 
pent Bomeiimet  drank,  [and  sometunes  twin- 
ed around  the  whole  body  of  the  goddess  1 
Aooordmc  to  some  authors,  Hjgeim  is  the 
•ame  as  Minerva,  who  received  that  name 
from  Pericles,  who  erected  to  her  a  statue, 
because  in  a  dream  she  had  told  him  the 
I  of  cAiog  an  architect>  whose  aieist- 
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ance  he  wanted  to  build  a  temple.  Pktl.  in 
Pericl—Paus.  1,  c.  23. 

C.  Jul.  Htginvs,  [one  of  the  anekat 
grammarians.  He  is  mentioned  by  Sueto- 
nius as  a  native  of  Spain,  though  tooae  have 
supposed  him  an  Alexandrian,  and  to  bavo 
been  brought  to  Rome  after  the  captnre  of  that 
city  by  Cssar.  He  was  appointed  keeper  oC 
the  Palatine  library,  and  received  popili  kft 
instruction.  He  was  intimately  acqaminted 
with  Ovid  and  other  literary  charaoiers  of 
the  day,  and  was  said  to  be  the  imitator  of 
Cornelius  Alexander  a  Greek  gramuariaa. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  illnstrions  men  whidi 
are  referred  tobyAulus  Gelios;  a  volune  of 
examples;  and  a  copious  treatise  on  the  ci- 
ties of  Italy.  Other  works  have  been  attri- 
buted to  him ;  but  the  only  pieces  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  entitled,  ^*  Poetieoo  Aa- 
tronomicon,*'  **De  mondi  et  spheras  ac 
utriusqoe  partium  Declaratione,**  and  a  liook 
of  fables.  The  best  edition  of  this  writer  is 
that  of  Monker,  in  the  Mythographi  Latini, 
Amstel.  1681,  8vo.]  His  oompositiooe  have 
been  greatly  mutilated,  and  their  incorrect- 
ness and  their  bad  Latinity  have  indoecd 
some  to  suppose  that  they  are  sparioos.  ^ik- 
ton.  de  Oram. 

Htlactor,  one  of'Actseon's  dogs^  from  his 
barking  (vXflt»T»,  latro.)     Ovid.  Me£,  3. 

Htlas,  a  son  of  Thiodamas,  king  of  Mj- 
sia  and  Menodice,  stoleB  way  by  Heren- 
les,  and  carried  on  board  the  ship  Argos  to 
Colchis.  On  the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argo- 
nauts landed  to  take  a  supply  of  Ireth  water, 
and  Hylas,  following  the  example  of  hi»  coai- 
panions,  went  to  the  fountain  with  a  pitcher, 
and  fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned. 
The  poets  have  embellished  thb  tragical  sto- 
ry, by  saying,  that  the  nympha  of  the  river, 
enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Hylai,  carried 
him  away  ;  and  that  Heroales,  diacooiolate 
at  the  loss  of  his  favourite  yonth,  filled  the 
woods  and  mountains  with  hu  oonplaiDtt, 
and  at  last  abandoned  the  Argonaatie  expe- 
dition to  go  and  seek  him.  Apotttd,  1,  c.  9. 
--Hygin.  fab.  14,  «71 — Kwy.  EeL  6.— /»rt- 

pert.  \f  el.  20. A  river  of  Bithynia.    {It 

flows  into  the  Sinus  Cianns,  near  the  town  of 
Cius,  and  to  the  south-west  of  the  lake  As- 
canius  and  the  city  of  Niciea.  The  iohabit- 
anta  of  Cius  celebrated  jrearly  a  festrval  in 
honour  of  Hylas,  who  was  carried  off  by  the 
nymphs,  as  b  above  mentioned,  in  the  neigb- 
booriiood  of  thn  river.  The  river  was 
named  afler  him.  At  thb  oelebratioii  it  was 
usual  to  call  with  loud  cries  upon  Hylas.] 
Plin.  6,  c.  32. 

Htllvs,  a  son  of  Herculea  and  D«;iaiiirs, 
who,  soon  after  hb  father^s  death«  married 
lole.  He,  as  well  as  hb  father,  waa  perse- 
cuted by  the  envy  of  Eurystheoa,  and  oblig- 
ed to  fly  from  the  Peloponneeos.  The  Athe- 
nians gave  a  kind  reception  to  Hyiloa  and  the 
rest  (S*  the  Heradidae,  and  aaitifaed  agnit 
Eurystheus.  Hyllus  obtained  a  viotory  over 
hb  enemies,  and  kiUed  with  hb  own  faaol 
Eorystheos,  and  sent  hb  head  to  Alemmi. 
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his  grftod mother.  Some  time  after  he  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  Peloponnesas  with 
the  Her«clids&,  and  was  killed  in  sinj^le  com- 
bat by  Obemas,  king  of  Arcadia,  [vid.  He- 
raclidje.  Hercules.]  Herodot,  7,  c  204,  &tc. 
— Strab.  9— Z>tod  4.^0vid  Met.  9,  v.  279. 

[A  rirer  of  Lydia  which  falls  into  the 

liermus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  {fl.  20, 
V.  392.)  Strabo  states  that  it  was  named  in 
his  tioae  Phrygias.  Pliny  calls  it  the  Phryx, 
makes  it  distinct  from  the  llyllus,  and  adds 
that  it  gave  name  to  the  Phrygian  nation,. 
and  separated  Phrygia  from  Caria,  all  which 
i*  a  manifest  error  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
writer.]     Ud,  37,  c.  SS^—Herodol.  1,  c.  180. 

H¥M£jriEirsand  Hymen,  the  god  of  mar- 
riage among  the  Greeks,  was  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Venas,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo 
and  one  of  the  muses.  Hymenaus,  accord-. 
ing  to  the  more  rcceired  opinions,  was  a 
yoang  Athenian  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
bat  ignoble  origin.  He  became  enamoured 
of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  richest  and 
noblest  of  his  countrymen,  and,  as  the  rank 
and  elevation  of  his  mistress  removed  him 
from  her  presence  and  conversation,  he  con- 
tented himself  to  follow  her  wherever  she 
'vrent.  In  a  certain  procession,  in  which  all 
the  inatroo5  of  Athens  went  to  Eleusis,  Hy- 
menseosy  to  accompany  his  mistress,  disguised 
himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and  joined  the 
religions  troop.  His  youth,  and  the  fairness 
of  his  features,  favoured  his  disguise,  A 
great  part  of  the  procession  was  seized  by 
the  sadden  arrival  of  some  pirates,  and  Hy 
mensos,  who  shared  the  captivity  of  his  mis- 
tress, encouraged  his  female  companions,  b.w\ 
assassinated  their  ravishers  while  they  were 
asleep.  Immediately  after  this,  HymensBus 
repaired  to  Athens,  and  promised  to  restore 
to  liberty  the  matrons  who  had  been  enslav 
ed,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  marry  one 
among  them  who  was  the  object  of  his  pas- 
sion. The  Athenians  consented,  and  Hyme- 
n»as  experienced  so  much  felicity  in  his  mar- 
riage state,  that  the  people  of  Athens  insti 
tuted  festivals  in  his  honour,  and  solemnly 
invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the  Latins 
did  their  Thalassius.  Hymen  was  generally 
represented  as  crowned  with  flowers,  chiefly 
with  marjoram  or  roses,  and  holding  a  burn- 
ing torch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  vest 
of  purple  colour.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
always  attended  at  nuptials;  for,  if  not,  ma- 
trimonial connections  were  fatal,  and  ended 
in  the  most  dreadful  calamities ;  and  people 
ran  about,  calling  aloud.  Hymen!  Hymen! 
&C.  Otfid.  Medea.  Met,  12,  v.  815. — Vitg. 
^n.  1,  &c,^CaluU.  ep.  62. 

Hthbttvs,  [a  mountain  of  Attica,  south- 
east of  \theus,  and  celebrated  fer  its  excel- 
lent honey.  According  to  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
Hymettus  approaches  to  within  three  miles 
of  \thens,aiid  is  divided  into  two  ranges ;  the 
first  running  from  east- north-east  to  south- 
west, apd  the  second  forming  an  obtuse  an- 
gle with  the  first,  and  having  a  direction  from 
wef»t-oorth-west  to  east-so'^h-easf.  The  first 
is  called   Trelo   ybuni,  the  s^jcond   Lambra 


Fount.  The  same  writer  states,  that  Hymet- 
tus is  neither  a  high  nor  a  picturesqwe  moun- 
tain, but  a  flat  ridge  of  bare  rocks.,.The  sides 
about  half  way  up  are  covered  with  brown 
shrubs  and  heath,  whose  flowers  scent  the 
nir  with  delicious  perfume.  The  honey  of 
Hymettus  is  still  held  in  high  repute  at 
Athens,  being  distinguished  by  a  superior  fla- 
vour and  a  peculiar  aromatic  odouf,  which 
plants  in  this  vicinity  also  possess.  Hob- 
houte^s  Journey y  vol.  1,  p.  520.]— .5/ra^.  6. — 
Hal,  2,  V.  228,  1.14,  v.  200.— P/in.  36,  c.  3.— 
Horat.  2.  od.  18,  v.  3,  1.  2.  Sat,  2,  v.  15.— 
Cic.  2,  Jin,  34. 

HTP^PAor  Ipepje,  now  [Berghu]  a  iown 
of  Lydia,  sacred  to  Venus,  between  Mount 
Tmolus  and  the  Caystrus.  Strab.  13.— Ovid. 
Met,U,v.  152. 

HtpAnis,  a  river  of  European  Scythia, 
now  called  Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Borys- 
theneS|  [after  a  south-east  course  of  about 
UK)  miles,]  |md  with  it  into  the  Euxine.  l/e- 
rorfo<.  4,  c.  52,  kc.-^  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  285. 

A  river  of  India,  [the  same  as  the  Hy- 

phasis. Another  rising  in  the  Mount  Cau- 
casus and  falling  into  the  Palus  Mffiotis.  vid. 
Vardanus.J     Cic,  Tute,  2,  c.  39. 

Hypates,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Camari- 
na.     Ital.  14,  v.  231. 

Hypata,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  [on  the 
Sperchius,  west  of  Anticyra.  It  is  now  JVeo- 
Patra.]    Liv.  41,  c  25. 

Hypatia,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  celebrat- 
ed for  her  beauty,  her  virtues,  and  her  great 
erudition.     She  was  assassinated  414  A.  D. 

HirrERBdRfi,  [rirf.  the  end  of  this  article,] 
a  nation  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  who  were  said  to  live  to  an  incredible 
age,  even  to  a  thonsand  years,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  possible  felicity.  The  sun  was 
said  to  rise  and  set  to  them  but  once  a  year, 
and  therefore  perhaps  they  are  placed  by 
Virgil  under  the  north  pole.  The  word  signi- 
fies people  who  vrUiabtt  beyond  ike  vind  Boreas. 
Thrace  was  the  residence  of  Boreas, according 
to  the  ancients.  Whenever  the  Hyperboreans 
made  offerings  they  always  sent  them  towards 
the  south,  and  the  people  of  Dodona  were 
the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  received  them. 
The  word  Hyperboreans  is  applied,  in  gene- 
ral, to  all  those  who  inhabit  any  cold  climate. 
[The  term  Hyperborean  has  given  rise  to 
various  opinions.  Pelloutier  makes  the  peo- 
ple in  question  to  have  been  the  Celtic  tribes 
near  the  Alps  and  Danube.  Pliny  places 
them  beyond  the  Rhipean  Mountains  and 
the  N.  E.  wind,  •*  ultra  aqutionU  tnthcr.'' 
Mention  is  made  of  them  in  several  passages 
of  Pindar,  and  the  scholiast  on  the  8th  Olym- 
pic, V.  63,  observes,  tic  'XTt^fisftovc,  «6«  lo-- 
T^et  rAS  inry»e  f;tfi,"to  the  Hyperboreans, 
where  the  Ister  has  its  rise."  Protarchus, 
who  is  quoted  by  Stephanos  under  the  word 
'T;ri^/So(t6<,  states  that  the  Alps  and  Rhipean 
Mountains  were  the  same,  and  that  all  the 
nations  dwelling  at  t  e  foot  of  this  chain 
were  called  Hyperboreans.  It  would  appear 
from  these  and  other  authorities  that  the  term. 
Hyperborean  was  applied  by  the  ancient  wri- 
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era  to  every  nation  situated  much  to  the 
north.  But  whence  arise  the  highly  coloured 
(] (ascriptions  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  of 
theie  same  Hyperboreans?  It  surely  could 
not  be  that  rude  and  barbarous  tribes  gave 
occasion  to  those  beautiful  pictures  of  human 
felicity  on  which  the  poet  of  former  days  de- 
lighted to  dwell.  "  On  sweet  and  fragrant 
herbs  they  feed,  amid  verdant  and  grassy  pas- 
tures, and  drink  ambrosial  dew,   divine  po- 
tation :  all  resplendent  alike  in  coeval  youth, 
a  placid  serenity   for  ever  smiles  on  their 
brows,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes ;  the  conse- 
quence of  a  just  temperament  of  mind  and 
disposition,  both  in  the  parents  and  in  the 
sons,  disposing  them  to  do  what  is  just,  and 
to  speak  what  is  wise.    Neither  diseases  nor 
wasting  old  age  infest  this  holy  people  ;  but 
without  labour,  without  war,  they  continue 
to  live  happily,  and  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  cruel  Nemesis.'*    Thus  sang  Orpheus 
and  Pindar.    If  an  opinion  might  be  ventured 
it  would  be  this,  that  all  the  tradition  respect 
ing  the  Hyperborean  race,  which  are  found 
scattered  among  the  works  of  the  ancient 
writers,  point  to  an  early  and  central  seat  of 
civilization,  whence  learning  and  the  arts  of 
social  life  diverged  over  the  world.    Shall  we 
place  this  seat  of  primitive  refinement  in  the 
North .'     Bat,  it  may  be  replied,  the  earliest 
historical  accounts  which  we  have  of  those 
regions,  represent  them  as  plunged  in  the 
deepest  barbarism.    The  answer  is  an  easy 
one.    Ages  of  refinement  may  have  rolled 
away,  and  been  succeeded  by  ages  of  igno- 
rance.    Who  will  venture  to  deny  that  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe  mast  not  at  an 
early  period  have  enjoyed  a  milder  climate, 
when  the  vast  quantities  of  amber  found  in  the 
environs  of  the  Baltic  clearly  show  that  the 
forests,  now  imbedded  in  the  earth,  in  which 
amber  is  produced,  could  not  have  exist- 
ed in  that  quarter,  if  a  very  elevated  tem- 
perature bad  not  prevailed.    We  will  aban* 
don,  however,   this  argument,  strong  as  it 
is,    and  pursue  the  inquiry  on  other    and 
clearer   grounds.     The  term  Hyperborean 
means  a  nation  or  people  who  dwell  beyond 
the  wind  Boreas.    The  name  Boreas  is  pro- 
perly applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  wind 
which  blows  from  the  north-north-east,  (vid. 
Schneider  Lex.  ad  voc.)  and   is  the  same 
with  the  Aqailo  of  the  Latins.    Of  this  lat- 
ter whid  Pliny  remarks,  '♦/o/  inter  Septen 
irionem  tt  Ortwn  soUtiiialem,^  and  Forcellini, 
(Lex.  Tot.  Lat.)  observes  that  it  is  often  con- 
founded with,  and  mistaken  for,  the  North. 
The  term  Hyperborei  then,  if  we  consider 
its  true  meaning,  refers  to  a  people  dwelling 
far  to  the  north-east  of  the  Greeks,  and  will 
lead  as  at  once  to  the  plains  of  central  A?ia 
the  cradle  of  our  race.    Here  it  was  that 
man' existed  in  primeval  virtueand  happtnes*-, 
und  here  were  enjoyed  those  blessings  of  ex< 
istenoe,  the   remembrance    of  which    was 
carried  by  the  rarioas  tribes  that  successively 
-  migrated  from  this  common  home,  into  every 
quarter  of  the  earth.    Hence  it  is  that  even 
vatoBgthe  OiieDtal  natioiisso  many  traces 
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are  found  of  their  origin  being  d^HwmikuD 
some  country  to  the  north.      Adeluog  ku 
adopted  the  opinion  which  aaai$;as 
Asia  as  the  original  seat  of  thehaoaan 
and  has  mentioned  a  variety  of  conaid^ 
in  support  of  it.     He  observes  that  the  esa- 
tral  plain,  of  Asia  being  the  highest 
the  globe,  mast  have  been  the  first  to 
from  the  universal  ocean,  and  therelore  ttm. 
became  capable    of  affording  a    habitahla 
dwelling  to  terrestrial  animals  aod  tothete- 
man  species  ;  hence,  as  the  aabaidiDg  wakn 
gradually  gave  up  the  lower  regioos  to  bette 
abode  of  life,  they  may  have  deflcemicd,Md 
spread  themselves    successively   ov«r  tek 
new  acquisitions.    The  desert  of  Kobi,  which 
IS  the  summit  of  the  central  ateppe,  is  Ifci 
most  <^levftted  ridge  in  the  globe.     From  ih 
vicinity  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  take  thaB* 
rise  and  flow  towards  the  four  cardinal  poiDiL 
TheSelioga,  the  Ob,  the  Irtish,  the  L«l, 
and  the  Jenisei,  send  their  water  to  the  Fce- 
zen  Ocean ;  the  laik  flows  towards  the  set- 
ting sun;  the  Amu  and  Hoang-ho,  and  the 
Indus,  Ganges,  and  Burrampooter,  towards 
the  east  and  south.    On  the  dechvitiei  of 
these  hi|gh  lands  are  the  plaina  of  TbAwt, 
lower  than  the  frozen  region  of  Kobi,  whert 
many  fertile  tracts  are  well  fitted  to  hecomii 
the  early  seat  of  animated  natore.      fieie 
are  formed  not  only  the  vine^  the  olive,  rioe, 
the  legamiua,  and  other  plants,  on  wfaioli  man 
has  in  all  ages  depended,  in  a  great  moatore, 
for  his  sustenance,  but  all  those  aumak  run 
wild  npon  these  mountains,  which  he  haa 
tamed  and  led  with  him  over  the  whole  earth, 
as  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  ass^  the  aheap,  the 
goat,  the  camel,  the  hog^  the  dog,  the  eat,  aad 
even  the  gentle  rein-deer,  who  aocoiapeBies 
him  to  the  icy  polar  tracts.    In  Caahmire 
plants,  animals,  and  men  exist  in  thegrealnt 
physical  perfection.  A  number  of  argasMts 
are    suggested    in    favour  -of  this  opfaian. 
Bailly  has  referred  the  origin  of  the  arts  aad 
sciences,  of  astronomy  and  of  the  old  hamr 
zodiac,  as  well  as   of  the  disoovery  of  the 
planets  to  the  most  northerly  traot  of  Asia. 
His  attachment  to  Bnffon^s  hypothetia  of  the 
central  fire  and  the  gradual  refrigeratioa  of 
the  earth,  has  driven  him  mdeed  to  the  hanks 
of  the  Frosen  Ocean,  but  hia  argaments  ap- 
ply more  naturally  to  the  centre  of  Asia,    la 
our  Scriptures  moreover  the  second  origia  of 
mankind  is  referred  to  a  mountainoos  regioo 
eastward  of  8hinar,  and  the  ancient  books  of 
the  Hindoos  fix  the  cradle  of  oor  race  m  the 
same  quarter.    The  Hindoo  paradise  iion 
Mount  Meru,   which  is  on  the  oonfioei  of 
Casmire  and  Thibet.^    vid^  Miiller'o  Uaiver- 
sal  History,  vol.  1,  p.  19,  in  notis.l     Phn*  4, 
c.  12, 1.  6,  c.  n,-~Meia,  X  c.  6 — Fwy.  O.  I, 
V.  240,  1.3,  v.  169  and^l— Hereto/. 4, c. 
13,  &c.— Ctc.  JV.  D.3.  o.  23,  L  4,e.  1^ 

Htper£a  and  Htpsria,  a  fimataiB  of 
Thessaly,  with  a  town  of  the  saine  aamc. 
Stra^*  9.— •Another  in  Messeaia,  in  Pdo- 
ponnesas.    Flacc,  I,  v.  375. 

HvpiRlDJit,  an  Atheoian  orator,  dtaoiple 
to  Plato  and  Seoratea,  and  long  the  rival  of 
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DemosihenM.  His  father't  name  was  Glau- 
cippQs.  Ha  disUo^ubed  himself  by  his  elo 
cpiaooa,  and  the  active  part  he  tiiok  in  the 
■Banagisnieot  ef  the  Athenian  republic.  Af 
ter  tbe  aoibrtaoale  b»itle  of  Craoon,  he  wa- 
taken  ahve,  and,  that  he  mig^hl  not  be  com 
palled  to  betray  the  secrets  of  his  country,  b« 
oot  uff  his  tongfue.  He  was  p  it  to  death  h) 
order  of  Antipalar,  B.  C.  32-^.  Only  one 
of  bis  numerous  orations  remains,  admired 
ibr  tbe  sweetness  and  elegance  of  its  style. 
U  is  said,  that  Hyperides  once  defended  the 
coartesan  Phryne,  who  was  accused  of  im 
piety4  and  that,  when  he  saw  his  eloquence 
ine^feotual,  he  onyeiied  the  boeoni  of  hi? 
client,  upon  which  her  judges,  influenced  b\ 
the  sight  of  her  beauty,  acquitted  her.  PL.t. 
in  DtiMtL—Ciei  in  Oral,  I,  Sic.— Qutn/t/ 
10,  &c. 

HTPvalojr,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora, 
tbe  son  and  moon.  Hyperion  is  often  taken 
by  tbe  poets  for  the  sun  itself.  [The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  is,  *^  He  who  mores  on  high."^ 
U  is  very  remarkable  that  a  term  of  precise- 
ly  similar  ifliport,Ikare,  is  applied  to  the  same 
laminary  by  the  Iroquois  of  our  own  coon- 
try.']  Hesiod,  Theog.^ApoUod,  I,  c.  1  and  2. 
— tiomer,  hymn,  ad  Ap. 

Utpxrmvkstha,  one  of  the  fifty  daugh- 
ter! of  Danaus,  who  married  L>nceus,  son  of 
iEgyptas.  She  disobeyed  her  father's  blood 
commands,  who  bad  ordered  hf  r  to  murder 
her  husband  tbe  first  night  of  her  nuptials, 
and  suffered  Lynceus  to  escape  unhurt  from 
the  bridal  bed.  Her  father  summoned  her 
to  appear  before  a  tribunal  for  her  disobe- 
dience, bot  the  people  acquitted  ber,  and  D»- 
oaos  was  reconciled  to  her  and  her  husband, 
to  whom  be  left  bis  kingdom.at  his  death 
Some  say  that  Lynceus  returned  to  Argo? 
with  an  army,  and  that  he  conquered  and  put 
to  death  his  father-in-law,  and  usurped  his 
crown,  vid.  Danaides.  Paris.  %  c.  19. — 
jSp^ilod,  2,  c.  1.— Ond.  Heroid.  14. 

[Htphasis,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  now 
the  Caul.  It  was  the  limit  of  Alexander*? 
cooquests,  and  he  erected  altars  on  its  baoki 
in  memory  of  his  expedition. 

H¥Pf  A,  now  Btlici,  a  river  of  Sicily,  fall- 
ing into  the  Crinisut,  and  then  into  the  Med 
terranean  near  Selinus      tlal  14  v.  228. 

Utpsicaatks,  a  Pbcenician,  who  wrote 
am  history  of  bis  country  in  the  Phosiiician 
lan^age.  This  history  was  saved  from  thr 
flawiea  of  Carthage,  wfaenthat  city  was  taken 
by  Soipio,  ttnd  translated  into  Grpek. 

HtpsIpyle,  a  queen  of  Lemnm,  daughter 
of  Thoas  and  Myrine.  During  her  rei^M, 
VeoQs,  whose  altars  had  bceu  universal. y 
flighted,  punished  the  Lemnian  women,  and 
rendered  their  mouths  and  breath  so  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  the  smell,  that  their  bus 
bands  abandotted  them  and  gave  themselves' 
Tip  to  some  female  slaves  whom  they  ha  <  ta- 
ken in  a  war  against  Thrace.  This  contempt 
was  highly  resented  by  all  the  women  of  Lem- 
noe,  and  thef  resolved  on  revenge,  and  all 
onanimoosly  put  to  death  their  male  relations, 


Hypsipyle  alone  excepted,  who  spared  the 
life  of  her  father  Thoas.  Soon  after  this 
ruel  murder,  (he  Argonauts  landed  at  Lem- 
tios,  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  re- 
named for  some  time  in  the  island.  During 
heir  stay  the  Argonauts  rendered  the  Lem- 
Hian  women  mothers,  and  Jason,  the  chief  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  left  Hypsipyle 
regnant  at  his  departure,  and  promised  her 
temal  fidelity.  Hypsipyle  brought  forth 
twins,  Euneusand  Nebropbonns,  whom  some 
have  callt-d  Deiphilus  or  Thoas.  Jason  for- 
got his  vous  and  promises  to  Hypsipyle,  and 
he  unfortunate  queen  was  soon  after  forced 
to  leavr  her  kingdom  by  tbe  Lemnian  wo- 
men, who  conspired  against  her  life,  still 
mindful  that  Thoas  httd  been  preserired  by 
means  of  his  daughter.  Hypsipyle,  in  her 
flight,  was  8'  ized  by  pirates,  and  sold  to  Ly- 
curgns,  king  of  Nemsea.  She  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  Archemorus,  the  eon  of  Ly- 
curgus;  and  when  tbe  Argives  roarrhed 
against  Thebes,  they  m  et  Hypsipyle,  and 
obliged  her  to  show  them  a  fountain  where 
they  might  quench  their  thirst.  To  do  this 
more  expeditiously,  she  laid  down  the  child 
on  the  grass,  and  in  her  absence  he  was  kill- 
ed by  a  serpent.  Lycnrgus  attempted  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  son,  but  Hypsipyle 
was  screened  from  his  resentment  by  Adras- 
tus  tbe  leader  of  the  Argives.  Ovid.  Hero^ 
id,  e.—ApolUm,  \.^Stat.6,-^Theb,^FUte.  2. 
^AmVod.  I,  c.  9,  1. 3,  c.  6.— Hy^n. lab.  15, 
74.  <zc.     vid,  Archemorus. 

HvRCAfffA,  [a  large  country  of  Asia.sita- 
ate  to  the  south  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  This  country  was  mountain* 
ous,  covered  with  forests  and  inaccessible  to 
cavalry.  It  had  a  capital  called  Hyrcania, 
now  Jorjan  or  Corean,  The  eastern  |>art  of 
Hyrcania  was  called  Parihi^ne,  the  original 
at  of  the  Parthians.]    yirg,Mn.  4,  v.  367. 

—  Cic.  Tusc,  I,  c.  45. Strab,  .  and  11. 

HvRCAifrM  MARX.  mrf.  Caspium  mare. 
HtrIa.  [a  t  iwn  In  t  by  the  Cretans,  who 
a  !>umed  the  name  ol  Japyges  Messapii.  It 
was  situate  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  be- 
tween Parentura  and  BrundusRim.  Strabo 
.  alls  it  Oiiria,  and  the  Latins  Uria.  It  is 
now  Dria.] 

HvRiBvs  and  Htrbus,  a  peasant,  or,  as 
'ome  say,  a  prince  of  Tanagra,  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Alcyone,  who  kindly  entertained 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury,  when  tra- 
rpl  ling  over  Boeotia.  Being  childless,  he  ask- 
p'\  of  the  gods  to  give  him  a  son  w  thout  his 
marrying,  as  he  promised  his  wife,  who  was 
lately  dead,  and  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
that  he  ever  would  marry  again.  The  gods, 
to  reward  tbe  hospitality  of  Hyreus,  made 
water  in  the  hide  of  a  bull,  which  had  been 
sacrificed  the  day  before  to  their  divinity, 
and  they  ordered  him  to  wrap  it  up  and  bu- 
ry it  in  the  ground  for  nine  months.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  ninV  months,  Hyreus  open- 
ed the  earth,  and  found  a  beautiful  child  in  the 
hull's  hide,  whom  he  called  Orion.  wrf.Onon. 
I  Htrtaccs,  a  Trojan  of  Mount  Ida,  father 
I  to  ISiius,  one  of  the  companions  of  ^neas. 
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f^irg.  JEn.  9,  v.  177  and  406.  Hence  the  pa- 
Uonymic  of  Hyrtacides  is  applied  lo  Nifus.  It 
h  also  applied  to  Hippocoon.    Id,  6,  v.  492. 

H^slA,!^  town  of  Boeotia,  buili  by  Nycteus, 

Antiope's  father. A  village  of  Argos. 

A  city  of  Arcadia. 

Hystaspes,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family 
of  the  Achaemenides.  His  father's  name  wa? 
Arsume?.  His  son  Darius  reigned  m  Persm 
after  the  murder  of  the  usurper  a^merdis.     It 
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is  said  by  Ctesias  that  he  wished  to  be  car- 
ried to  see  the  royal  monument  which  hism 
had  built  between  two  mountains.  The  pne^ 
who  carried  him,  as  reported,  slipped  tie 
c»>rd  with  which  he  was  suspended  in  axcad- 
ing  the  mountain,  and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Da- 
rius is  called  Hystaspis,  or,  the  son  of  Hys*»- 
pes,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  royal  sncces- 
fon  of  the  same  name.  Harodoi,  1,  c  fl», 
1.  5,  c.  83.— C/e«a*  Fragm. 
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IaCCHUS,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  ab  i«x««»» 
from  the  noise  and  shouts  which  the  Baccha- 
nals raised  at  the  festivals  of  this  deity,  f^irg, 

Ecl.6,  G.  I,  V.  166.— Ouirf.   >.e/.  4,  15. 

Some  suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Ceres  be- 
cause in  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  the  word  lacchus  was  frequently 
repeated  [They  who  make  the  Grecian  my- 
thology of  Oremal  origin,  discover  in  the itt- 
tributes  of  th«^  Hindoo  Deity  Iswara  a  mani- 
fest resemblance  to  those  of  Bacchus.  The 
attendants  of  Iswara  were  termed  lacchi, 
from  whom  he  derived  the  name  of  laccheo, 
lord  of  the  lacchi,  corrupted  by  the  nations 
of  the  west  into  lacchus.  vid.  remarks  un- 
der the  article  Bacchus.]  Herodot.  8,  c.  65- 
—Pans,  1,  c.  2. 

I  LYSUS,  [a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
80  stadia  from  the  city  of  Rhodes.  Its  vicini- 
ty to  the  capital  proved  so  injurious  to  it? 
growth  that  it  became  reduced  in  Strabo^s 
time  to  a  mere  village]  It  was  built  by  laly- 
sns,  of  whom  Protogenes  was  ma  king  a  beau- 
tiful painting  when  Demetrius  Poliorcete.« 
took  Rhodes.  Ovid.  Met,  7,  fab.  9.— P/tn. 
35,  c.  6.— Ctc.  2,  adjiUic.  ep.  21.— P/u/.  in 
Dtnu^Mlian,  12,  c.  5. 

Iambx,  a  servant  maid  of  Metanira,wife  of 
Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis,  who  tried  to  exhila- 
rate Ceres,  when  she  travelled  over  AUica 
in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  From 
the  jokes  and  stories  which  she  made  use  of. 
free  and  satirical  verses  have  been  called  Iam- 
bics. [Some  derive  the  name  of  Iambic  verse 
from  t*fjiCt(tiv^maledicfre;  this  however  is  ra- 
ther a  derivation  itself  from  c«/uCoc  Accord- 
ing to  others,  it  comes  from  lambe,  a  young 
female,  who,  having  been  severely  attacked 
in  somesHtirical  verses,  put  an  end  to  her  ex- 
istence. Archilochus  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  Iambic  measure.]  Apollod. 
1,  c.  6. 

IamblIcus,  [an  ancient  philosopher,  a 
native  of  Syria,  and  educated  at  Bahy- 
Ion.  Upon  Trajan's  conquest  of  Assyria  he 
WW  reduced  to  slavery,  but,  recovering  his 
liberty,  he  afterwards  flourished  under  the  em- 
peror Antoninus.  His  treatise  in  the  Gre«>k 
language,  on  the  loves  of  Simonidet  and  Rho 
dane,  in  16  books,  is  said  to  have  been  lodged 
in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  and  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1671.  A  frag- 
ment of  it  was  preserved  by  Leo  Allatius,  ac- 
companied with  his  own  Latin  version,  in  his 
36f5 
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selections  from  the  MSS.  of  Greek  rhetori- 
cians and  sophists,  Rome,  1641,  in  Bvo. , [A 

native  of  Chalcis  in  Syria,  who  flotiri^tcd 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Porphyry,  and  was  emuust* 
ly  versed  in  the  mysteried  of  the  FloUniaa 
system.  These  he  taught  with  i^reat  socoee. 
aud  attracted  to  himself  a  large  number  of 
hearers.  He  commanded  the  reverence  ©f 
his  followers  by  high  pretension?  to  theologi- 
cal powers,  which  he  professed  to  receive  by 
intercourse  with  invisible  beings.  He  wrote 
various  works,  and  among  the  rest,  a  Kfe  of 
Pythagoras  interspersed  with  trifling  and  fa- 
bulous accounts  of  the  actions  of  that  philo- 
sopher, which  some  think  was  intended  to  be 
opposed  to  the  miracl>  s  of  oar  Saviour,  The 
rebt  of  his  writings  now  extaot  are,  »*  An  ex- 
hortation to  the  study  of  philosophy,"  "  Three 
Books  on  Mathematical  learning,"  "  A  com- 
mentary upon  Nicomachus,**  *'  A  treatise 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,'^  &c. 
The  l>est  edition  of  the  last  named  work  is 
that  of  Gale,  Oxon.  1678,  fol.  and  of  the  life 
of  Pythagoras,  that  of  Kuster,  Amstel.  1707, 
4to.  lamblichuB  was  a  great  favourite  with 
th^  emperor  Julian,  who  ranked  him  equal 
with  Plato.  The  style  of  lamblicus  is  inac- 
curate and  inelegant,  and  he  borrows  largely 
from  others,  especially  Porphyry.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  A  D.  333.] 

1a  ulDiE.certain  prophets  among  theGreek?, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  ApoUo,  who 
received  the  gifl  of  prophecy  from  his  ^tber, 
which  remained  among  his  posterity.  Patu. 
6,  c.  2. 

jANfcuLVM  and  JaivicularIus  xoirs. 
one  of  the  s^tven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the 
city  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  made  a  kind  of 
citadel,  to  protect  the  place  against  an  inva- 
sion. This  hill,  {vid,  Janus,)  which  was  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Tiber,  was  joined  lo 
the  city  by  the  bridge  Sublicius,  the  first  ever 
built  across  that  river,  and  perbape  in  Italy. 
It  was  less  inhabited  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  city,  on  account  of  the  grostneas  of  the 
air,  though  from  its  top,  the  eye  could  have  a 
commanding  v tew  of  the  whole  city.  It  if  f»- 
mousfor  the  burial  of  king  Numa  and  the  poet 
Italicus.  Porsenna.  king  of  E^truria,  pitched 
his  camp  on  Mount  Janiculum«  and  the  aeoa- 
tors  took  refuge  there  in  the  onril  wars,  to 
avoid  the  resentment  of  Octaviitt.  [ From  its 
sparkling  sands  it  got  the  name  of  Mens  Au- 
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teas,  eorraptod  into  Moatorius.j    Liv.  1,  c. 
33,  Uc^Jho.  Al.'-Otid,  J,  Fast.  v.  246.— 
yirg.  8,  r.  Z5S^—Mart.  4,  ep.  64, 1.  7,  ep.  16. 
J  ASUS,  the  most  ancient  kio^  wbo  rei|;ned 
in  Italy.    He  was  a  native  of  Tbessaly,  and 
8oa  of  Apollo,  according  to  some.     He  came 
to  Italy,  where  he  planted  a  colony  aud  built 
a  email  town  on  the  river  Tiber,  which  he 
cadieJ  Janicttliuii.    Some  authors  make  him 
soQ  of  Ccelus  and  Hecate :  and  others  wake 
hiai  a  native  of  Athens.     During  his  rei^n, 
Saturn,  driven  from  heairen  by  hissonJupiter, 
came  to  Italy,  where  Janus  received  him  with 
mach  hospitality,  and  made  him  his  colleague 
on  the  throne.  Janus  is  represented  with  two 
iiiee%  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
past  and  the  future ;  or,  according  to  others, 
because  he  was  taken  for  the  sun  who  opens 
the  day  at  his  aieing,  and  shuts  it  at  his  set- 
ting.    [Some  say  that  be  was  thus  exhibited 
because,  upon  hu  sharing  the  kingdom  with 
Saturo,  he  cm^ed  medals  to  be  struck,  hav- 
ing ou  one  side  a  head  with  two  far  es,  to  de- 
note that  his  power  was  divideii  between  Sa- 1 
turn  and  himself,  an^l  that  bis  dominions  were 
to  be  governed  bf  the  counsels  of  both.    Plu-| 
taroh  states  as  a  reason  for  his  being  thus  re- 
presented, that  it  was  thereby  intimated  that 
this  prince  and  his  people  had  passed  from  a 
wild  and  rustic  to  a  civilized  life.   The  truth 
is«  Janus  was  nothing  more  than  a  represen- 
tation of  the  year,  aad  the   name  appears 
to  be  a  very  good  derivation  for  the  La- 
tin term  annuM,]     Some  statues  represent 
Janus  with  four  beads.     He  sometimes  ap- 
peared with  a  beard,  and  sometimes  with- 
out.    In  relig.ous  ceremonies,  his  name  was 
always    invoked  the  first,  because  he  pre- 
sides over  all  gates  and  avenues,  and  it  is 
itirouji^h  him  only  that  prayers  can  reach 
the  immortal  gods.     From  that  circumstance 
he  often  appears  with  a  key  in  his  right  band, 
aod  a  rod  in  his  left.   Sometimes  he  holds  the 
number  300  in  one  band,  and  in  the  other  65, 
to  show  that  he  preftides  over  the  year,  of 
which  the  first  month  bears  his  name.    Some 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  world,  or 
Ceelus ;  and   from  that  circumstance,  they 
call  him  Canus,  ab  eundot  because  of  the  re- 
TolutioD  of  the  heavens.    He  was  called  by 
difiierent  names,  such  as  Contiviitt  a  cotuoren- 
do,   because  he  presided  over   generation  ; 
^uirinua  or  .tfor/toiis,  because  he  presided 
over   war.     He  is  also  called  PaiulciuiSc 
CUnuius^  because  the  gates  of  his  temples 
were  opened  during  the  time  of  war,  and  shut 
in  time  of  peace.   He  was  chiefly  worshipped 
among  the  Romans,  where  he  had  many  tem- 
ples, some  erected  to  Janus  Bifroos,  others  to 
Janus  Quadrifrons.    The  temples  of  Quadri- 
froos  were  built  with  tour  equal  sides,  with  a 
door  and  three  windows  on  each  side.    The 
four  doors  were  the  emblems  of  the  four  sea- 
sflBs  of  the  year,  an  1  the  three  windows  in 
each  of  the  sides  the  three  months  in  each 
season,  and  all  together,  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year.     Janus  was  generally  represented  in 
statues  as  a  young  man.     After  death  Janus 
was  ranked  among  the  gods,  for  his  populari- 


ty, and  the  civilization  which  he  had  intro  - 
duced  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
His  temple,  which  was  always  open  in  times^ 
of  war,  was  shut  only  three  times  during 
above  700  years,  under  Numa,S34  B.  C.  aud 
under  Augustus;  and  during  that  long  period 
of  time,  the  Romans  were  continually  em- 
ployed in  war.  Quid.  Fail,  1,  v.  65,  Sic. — 
Virg    ^n.  7,  v.  007.— rarro  4e  L,  L.  1.— 

Macrob.  Sat.   I . A  street  at   Rome,  near 

the  temple  of  Janus.  It  was  generally  fre- 
quented by  usurers  aud  money -brokers,  and 
bookoellers  also  kept  their  shops  there.  Ho- 
rat.  1.  ep.  1. 

Jap^tus,  a  son  of  Coelus  or  Titan,  by  Ter- 
ra, who  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Clymene.  by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  MeuCBtius  , 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetbeux.  I'he  Greeks 
looked  upon  him  as  the  father  of  all  maokindy 
and  therefore  from  bis  antiquity  old  men  were 
frequently  called  Japeti.  His  sous  received 
the  patronymic  of  fapeiionides.  [He  is  the 
fame  with  Japheth,  the  sou  of  Noah]  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  631.— //ciiorf.  Theog.  136  and  508. 
-^poOod.  l,c.  1. 

Iapydbs,  [apeopleof  Dtflmatia,  who  dwelt 
contiguous  to  Istrin,  uodirtbe  range  of  Mount 
Albius,  and  whose  country  answers  to  a  pro- 
vince of  Croatin  called  Murlakia.^  Liv.  43, 
c.  b.—Tibull.  4,  V.  109.— Cic.  Balb.  14. 

IapygIa,  [a  division  of  Italy,  lorming  what 
is  called  the  beel.  It  was  called  also  Messa- 
pia,  and  contained  two  oati^ms,  the  Calabri 
on  the  north  east,  and  the  Salentini  on  the 
south-west  side.  Tbo  country  was  so  called 
from  the  lapyges.  These  appear  to  have 
been  a  race  of  Ulyrian  origin,  who  in  a  very 
remote  age  settled  along  the  entire  coast  of 
the  Tareotine  gulf,  but  who  ia  after  days  were 
compelled  to  restrict  themselves  to  narrower 
limits]     Plia.  3,  c.  I  X.^Slrab.  6. 

[IapycIcm.  re/ Salentmum  Promontoriunij 
now  Cape  d*  Ltuca^  at  the  southern  extremi- 
ty ol  lapygia.] 

Uptx,  a  son  of  Dedalus,  who  conquered 
a  (tart  of  Italy,  which  ho  called  lapygia.  Ovid. 

Met.  14,  V.  458. A  wind  which  blows  from 

Apulia,  and  is  favourable  to  such  as  sailed 
from  Italy  towards  Greece.  It  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Caurus  of  the  Greeks.  Ho- 
rat.  I,  od.  3.  v.  4, 1  3,  od.  7,  v.  20. 

Iarbas,  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantis 
king  of  Gaetulia,  from  whom  Dido  bought 
land  to  build  Carthage.  He  courted  Dido, 
but  the  arrival  of  iEoeas  prevented  his  suc- 
cess, aad  the  queen,  rather  than  marry  lar- 
bas,  destroyed  herself,  vid.  Dido,  rirg,  JEn. 
4,  V.  36,  &c — Jmtin.  18,  o.  6.— Ocirf.  Fait. 
3,v  562. 

ARCHAfl  and  Jarchas,  a  celebrated  In - 
dian  philosopher.  His  seven  rings  were  fa- 
mous for  their  power  of  restoring  old  men  to 
the  bloom  and  vii>:our  of  youth,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  Philottr.  m  Apotl. 

IasIdp.8,  a  patronymic  given  to  Palinurus 
as  descended  from  a  person   of  the  name  of 

Jasius.     Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  843. Also  of  Ja- 

sus.     W.  12,  v.  392.  ^     .  , 

Uslofi  and  Iasivb,  a  son  of  Jupiter  ana 
lfi7 
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Electra,  one  of  the  AtUotides,  who  reigued 
over  part  of  Arcadia,  where  he  dili^ntly  ap 
pliad  himself  to  agriculture.     He  marne  i 
the  goddess  Cybele.  or  Ceres,  and  aU  the  go<i» 
were  present  at  the  celebration  of  his  nu|> 
tiali.     He  had  by  Ceres  two  sons,  Ptiilome- 
lus  and  Plutns,  to  whom  some  hiive  addp 
a  third,  Corybas,  «^  ho  introduced  the  wtir 
ship  and  mysteries  of  his  mother  in  Phry 
gia.    He  had  also  a  daughter,  whom  he  ex 
posed  as  soun  as  born,  saying  that  he  would 
raise  only  male  children.     The  child,  who 
was  suckled  by  a  she-bear  and  preserved, 
rendered  herself  famons  afterwards  under  the 
name  of  Atalanta.     Jasion  was  killed  with  b 
thnoderbolt  of  Jupiter,  and  ranked  auioti«: 
the  gods  aAer  death,  by  the  inhibitants  of 
Arcadia.     H  sifid.  Theog,  970  --Firg.  JEn 
3,  V.  168.— flygm.  Poet.  2,  c.  4. 

Iasis,  a  name  given  to  Atalanta,  daughter 
of  lasius. 

Jasoit,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Alcimede, 
daughter  of  Phylacus,  by  ^son  the  sod  of 
Cretheus,  and  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmo- 
xieus.  Tyro,  before  her  connection  with  Cre- 
theus the  son  of  iEolus,  had  two  sons,  Pe- 
lias  and  Neleus  by  Neptune.  iEson  was 
king  of  lolchos.  and  at  hi;*  death  the  throne 
was  usurped  by  Pelias,  and  ^son,  the  lawAil 
successor,  was  driven  to  retirement  and  ob^cu• 
rity.  The  education  of  young  Jason  Was  in 
trusted  to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and 
he  Was  removed  from  the  presence  of  the 
usurper,  who  had  been  informed  hy  an  oracle 
that  one  of  the  descendants  of  JEolus  would 
dethrone  htm.  Aller  he  had  made  the  mo!>t 
rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of  science, 
Jason  left  the  centaur,  and  by  his  advice  went 
to  consult  the  oracle.  He  was  ordered  to  go 
to  lolchos  his  native  country,  covered  with 
the  spoils  of  a  leopard/ and  dressed  in  the 
garments  of  a  Magnesi^n.  f  n  his  journey  he 
was  stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river 
Kvenus  or  Enipeus,  over  which  he  was  car- 
ried by  Juno,  who  had  changed  herself  into 
an  old  woman.  In  crossing  the  streams  he 
lost  one  of  his  sandals,  and  at  his  arrival  at 
lolchos,  the  singularity  of  his  dress  and  thp 
fairness  of  his  complexion,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  people,  and  drew  a  crowd  around  him 
in  the  market-piace.  Pelias  came  t<»  see  hin 
with  the  rest,  and  as  he  had  been  warned  by 
the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  man  who  should 
appear  at  lolchos  with  one  foot  bare  and  the 
other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who 
had  lost  one  of  his  sandals,  alarmed  him  Hi« 
terrors  were  soon  after  augmented.  Jason, 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the 
palace  of  Pelias,  and  boldly  demand^  th« 
kingdom  which  he  had  unjustly  usurped.  The 
boldness  and  popularity  of  Jason  intimidated 
Pelias;  he  was  unwilling  to  abdicate  the 
crown,  and  yet  he  feared  the  resentment  of 
his  adversary.  As  Jason  was  young  and  am- 
bitious of  glory,  Pelias,  at  once  to  remove 
his  immediate  claims  to  the  crown,  reminded 
him  that  iEetes  kin^  of  Colchis  had  severely 
treated  and  i;ihumanly  murdered  their  com 
mon  relation  Phryxus.    He  observed  that 
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««uch  a  treatment  called  aloud  for  pwaisfaaMsC, 
and  that  the  uodettaking  would  hm  aca»- 
inicd  with  ranch  slory  atd  fam«.  He  fcr- 
irr  added,  that  his  old  age  bad  prevettted 
lim  from  avenging  the  death  of  Phryxus, aad 
uiat  if  Jason  would  omdertaketheexpeditioat 
ti"  would  re«ign  to  him  the  crown  of  loldi^ 
A^hen  he  returned  victorious  from  Celdni. 
J  a5on  readily  accepted  a  pfopoial  whseheeOD- 
od  to  promise  such  nulitary  fanM.  Hit  is- 
tended  expedition  was  made  known  is  every 
;.art  of  Greece,  and  the  youngest  uul  brvrest 
«>r  the  Greeks  assembled  to  acoompaay  liia, 
Htid  share  his  toils  and  glory.  They  Mabarkcd 
on  board  a  ship  called  Ar^o,  and  after  a 
•eries  of  adventures,  they  arnved  at  Coidib. 
(vid,  Argonaute.)  iEetes  prottited  to  re- 
store the  golden  fleece,  which  was  the  cann 
of  the  death  of  Phryxus,  and  of  the  Toyage 
of  the  Argonauts,  provided  they  subontted  to 
his  conditions.  Jason  was  to  tame  bulls  who 
breathed  flames,  and  who  had  fbet  and  horn 
of  brass,  and  to  plough  with  them  a  ffeld 
sacred  to  Mars.  After  this  he  was  to  sow 
in  the  ground  the  teeth  of  a  serpent  tnm 
which  armed  men  would  rise,  whose  Awy 
would  be  converted  against  htm  who  ploagfa«l 
the  field.  He  was  abo  to  kUl  a  monstrous 
dragon  Who  watched  night  and  day  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  on  which  the  golden  fleece 
was  suspended.  All  were  ooooemed  for  the 
fate  of  the  ArgonauU ;  but  Jmio,  who  watched 
with  an  anxious  eye  over  the  safety  of  Jasop^ 
extricated  them  from  all  these  dif&enltsee. 
Medea,  the  king's  daughter,  fell  in  love  wHh 
Jason,  and  as  her  knowledge  of  herbs,  en- 
chantments, and  incantation  was  anoommoo, 
she  pledged  herself  to  delirer  her  lover  from 
all  his  dangers  if  he  promised  her  eternal  fide- 
lity. Jason,  not  insensible  to  her  charms  and 
to  her  promise,  vowed  eternal  MAHj  in 
the  temple  of  Hecate,  and  received  from  Me- 
dea whatever  mstrtiments  and  herbs  ooidd 
protect  him  against  the  approaching  dangers. 
He  appeared  in  the  field  of  Mars,  he  tatted 
the  fury  of  the  oxen,  ploughed  the  plah^  and 
•owed  the  dragon*s  teeth  Imniediately  an 
army  of  men  sprang  fhMn  the  field,  and  ran 
towards  Jai«on.  He  threw  a  stone  amcsig 
them,  and  they  fell  one  upon  the  other  till  all 
were  totally  destroyed.  The  vigilanee  of  the 
dragon  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  powar  of 
herb?,  and  Jason  took  from  the  tree  the  eela- 
hrafed  golden  fleece,  which  was  the  so9e  6b- 
iert  of  his  voyage.  These  actions  ware  all 
performed  in  the  presence  of  iEetesand  hia 
people,  who  were  all  equally  astonished  at  the 
boldness  and  Success  of  Jason.  After  this  cele- 
brated conquest.  Jason  immediately  set  sail  fbr 
Rurope  with  Media,  who  had  been  so  instw- 
mental  in  his  preservation.  Upon  this  £el0 
desirous  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  hb  daoghter 
M^dea,  s<^otbisson  Absyftostopurstietheto- 
giti  VPS.  Medea  killed  her  brother,  and  slie#ai 
his  limbs  in  her  father's  way,  that  she  m%ht 
more  easily  escape,  while  he  was  emptc»yed 
in  collecting  the  matigled  body  of  Ws  to- 
(vid,  Abayrtus.)  The  return  of  the  Argo- 
nauts in  Thessaly  was  celebrated  with  oni- 
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TMial  fiaaftiTity }  bat  £aop,  Jason's  fiither,  was 
UBftble  to  atlead  on  accoaat  of  ike  infirnuties 
of  old  age.  This  obstruotioo  was  removed, 
and  M^ea,  at  the  request  of  her  husband, 
restored  £son  to  the  rigour  and  sprightUness 
of  yoatb.  (nd.  £soo.)  Pelias,  the  marper 
of  the  crown  of  lolehes,  wished  also  to  see 
hiaiself  restored  to  the  flower  of  youth,  and 
bis  lisKig^hterst  persnaded  by  Medea,  who 
wriahed  to  avengw  her  hosband^s  wrongs,  cut 
bis  body  to  ptecas,  and  plaoed  his  limbs  iu  a 
caklroD  of  boilii^  water.  Their  credulity  was 
eeverely  punished.  Medea  suffered  the  flesh 
to  be  eoBaooied  to  the  bones,  and  Pelias  was 
nerer  restored  to  life.  This  inhuman  action 
drew  the  resenioient  of  the  populace  upon 
Medea^  and  she  fled  to  Corinth  with  her  bu9- 
band  Jasoo,  where  they  lired  in  perfect  union 
and  lore  during  ten  suooessive  years.  Jason's 
pwiiftlity  for  Glauce,  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  country,  afterwards  disturbed  their 
■Alrimoaial  happiness,  and  Medea  wss  di- 
vorced that  Jasou  might  more  freely  indulge 
his  wnoroQS  propensities.  This  infidelity  was 
severely  rot enged  by  Medea,  (ou^.  Glauce.) 
who  deetroyed  her  children  in  the  presence 
of  their  either,  (rii.  Medea.)  AAer  his  se- 
paration frooB  Medea,  Jason  Hred  an  unset- 
tled and  melaochely  life.  As  he  was  one 
day  reposing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  ship 
whiels  had  carried  him  to  Colchis,  abeam  fell 
apen  bis  head,  aad  he  was  crushed  to  death. 
Thie  tragical  erenthad  been  predicted  to  him 
bafere  Irf  Medea,  according  te  the  relation  of 
sooie  amtbon.  Some  say  Hiat  be  afterwards 
retnrood  to  Cekbis,  where  he  seized  the 
kuafdoiB,acidfeigBed  in  great  seonrity.  Eurip. 
in Msd,^OM,M€i.  7,  &b.  ^  3,  Sce^Diod, 
4— Fewf.  9  aadS.— w#90/M.  1,  o.  9.— Cir.  de 
J^ai.  S.-'-Chid.  THu.  3,  el.  9.—- »re6.  7.— 
j^p^ii, — FlMte — ifygin,  5,  kQ.^Findar.  3, 
.Veei. — Justin,  42,  c.  2,  kc—Senec.  in  Med 
—Tuhf.ad  Lycophr.  175,  J^.— ^/Asn.  13. 
—-—A  aatire  of  Argos,  who  wrote  an  history 
of  Ooeeoe  in  lea  r  books,  which  ended  at  the 
death  of  Alexander.    He  lived  in  the  age  of 


JA»*wimM,  a  patronymic  of  Tboas  and 
EaneoB,  soas  of  Jasoo  and  Hypsipyle. 


Usvs,  [aeity  of  Asia  Miium-,  situate  on 
•nail  iriand  very  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  and 
givlpg  to  the  adjacent  bay  the  name  of  Staus 
lamuL  It  was  a  rich  aad  flourishing  city, 
aad  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  occupied 
Willi  fisbaries  alongtbe  adjaoeat  coasts.  It  is 
nmr  in  raiaS)  though  SMny  restiges  remain 
of  il.  The  aaoM  of  the  place  is  Atkem-Cm- 
M.  FUri.&,ew28.— I^  32,0.33,137,  c.  17.] 

Ukartbs,  [a  large  nrer  of  Asia,  risior  io 
the  okaJB  of  Mens  haaos,  and  tewing  into 
the  S^awfArtd,  after  a  oearse  of  1682  Eng- 
lii/hnles.  It  is  BOW  the  ajfr-Datia.  The 
Oraeks  coalbanded  this  river  with  the  Taae- 
ii  itt  tba  time  of  Aleaander,  part^f  ont  of 
tetlovy  to  thai  noaaroh^  aad  partly  fVom  an 
igioraoiea  ef  its  true  ooarae.  Even  Ptolemy, 
in  a  later  aga«  omImb  it  flow  into  the  Caspiaa. 
Bi  wae  yacyndated  with  the  extstence  ef 
the  i8e«  s/  Aral.  Heredotas  is  thooght  to 
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allude  to  this  sea  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Araxes,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  branch , 
losing  itself  amid  bogs  and  marshes.]  Curt. 
6  and  74— P/m..6,  c.  16.— j^rrtan.  4,  c.  15. 

IaxIgks,  [a  people  of  Seythia.  Of  thsse 
there  were  the  lazygas  Mfsotae,  wh  o  oecopi- 
ed  the  northern  coast  of  the  Palus  Masotis  ; 
the  lazyges  Metana8ts,who  inhabited  the  an- 
gular territory  formed  by  the  Tibiscas,  the 
Danube,  and  Dacia  :  they  lived  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Dacia,  and  are  called  by  PUay,  Sar- 
mates.  The  lazyges  BasiUi,or  Royal,  were 
a  people  of  Sarmatio,  joined  by  Strabo,  to  the 
lazyges  on  the  coast  of  the  Euzioe,  between 
the  T3rras  and  the  Borysth«UMs.  Ptolemy 
speaks  only  of  the  Metanastae,  who  were  pro- 
bably the  most  considerable  of  the  three.  The 
territory  of  this  latter  people,  was,  towards 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  occupied  by  the 
Vandals,  and  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the 
empire  of  the  Goths.  About  the  year  850 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Huns.  It  has 
since  formed  a  part  of  Hungary,,  and  ol  the 
Barmat  of  Tenu$war,1     Tacit,  A,  12,  c.  29. 

Ortrf.  Trut,  2,  v.  191.— Pen/.  4,el.  7,  v.  9. 

IbxrIa,  [a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Colchis,  on  tho  noKh  by  Mount 
Caucasus,  on  the  east  by  Altanta.  and  on  the 
south  by  Armenia.  It  answers  now  to  Jmeriti 
and  Georgia.  The  name  of  Imeriti  is  an  evi- 
dent derivation  from  the  aoeient  one ;  Geor- 
i;ia  is  called  by  the  Russians  Grusia,  and  l^ 
the  Persians  Gurgistaa.  Accoixliag  to  some 
modem  authors,  who  derive  the  name  fnum 
the  river  £tir,  the  coootry  ought  rather  to  be 
called  Koi^a,  orKurgia.]  Pompey  invaded 
it,  and  made  great  slaughter  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  obliged  them  to  surrender  by  set- 
ting fire  to  Uie  woods  where  they  had  fled 
for  safety.  Plut,  in  Luc,  Anton,  &c. — 
Dto.  36,^Ftor,  3.— fYoec.  5,  v.  166*--.^/i- 
pian,  Par/A.— An  ancient  name  of  Spain. 
vid,  Hispania.  [8ee  an  explanation  or  the 
name  in  the  reaiarks  under  Hispania.]  Luetm* 
6,  V.  258.  -HoTtif .  4,  od.  14,  v.  60. 

[Iberi,  a  powerful  nation  of  Spain,  situate 
along  the  Iberus,  and  who,  niiM[b'ng  with 
Celtic  tribes,  took  the  name  of  Celtiberi. 
They  are  thought  to  have  come  originally 
from  Iberia  in  Asia.] 

Ibkeus,  [one  of  the  largest  rivers  io  Spain. 
It  rises  among  the  Cantabri,  near  the  town 
of  Jnliobriga,  and  flows  with  a  soatb-eastera 
coarse  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Tbe 
chain  of  Moos  Idubeda,  along  which  it  rans 
for  a  great  part  of  its  coarse,  prevents  it 
irom  taking  a  western  eourse  akK^  with  the 
other  rivers  of  Spain.  It  is  now  tbe  £Arw, 
and  is  in  general  very  rapid  and  unfit  for  aavi- 
gatioa,  beings  full  of  rocks  and  shoals.  This 
riverwas  made  the  boaadary  betweea  the 
Carthaginian  and  Reman  poisessioas  jiL  this 
eottotry  alter  the  dose  of  the  flrst  PtmicVar. 
Luean,  4,  v.  336.— P/tn.  3,  ^3.— »ra#.  4, 

od.  14,  V.  SO.  J [A  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia, 

flowingfimn  Mount  Cavcasva  into  theCyvvs, 
pvobaMy  the  modem  I§reu]    SPr&k^  3. 

Ib«,  apeem  ef  lhepeetCaBiam<AB».in 
whieh  he  Wttetly  satirizes  ftf  JI5^^»««^  ^^ 
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hit  pupil  the  poet  ApoHooius.  Ovid  has  also 
written  a  poem  which  bears  the  same  name^ 
and  which,  in  the  same  satirical  language, 
saems,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  to  in- 
veigh bitteriy  against  Hyginus,  the  supposed 
hero  of  the  composition.     Suida$, 

iBircus,  a  lyric  poet  of  Rheginm  about  540 
years  before  Christ.  He  was  murdered  by 
robbers,  and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  some  cranes  which 
at  that  moment  flew  over  his  head.  Some 
time  after  as  the  murderers  were  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, one  of  them  observed  some  cranes 
in  the  air,  and  said  to  his  companions, «!  iCvsov 
tiUtttoi  irt^uetf,  there  are  Uu  bird*  that  art  aven- 
gers of  the  death  of  IbyeUM.  These  words,  and 
the  recent  murder  of  Ibycus,  raised  suspi- 
cions in  the  people  :  the  assassins  were  seized 
and  tortured,  and  they  confessed  their  guilt. 

Ctc.  IWc.  4,  c.  43.-^/*a7i.  V.  H. The 

husband,  of  Chlorit,  whom  Horace  ridicules, 
3  od.  15. 

IcARiA,  a  small  island  in  the  £gean  Sea, 
between  Chios,  Samos,  and  Myconus,  whAre 
the  body  of  Icarus  was  thrown  by  the  waves, 
aod  buried  by  Hercules.  [This  island  was 
deserted  in  Strabo^s  time,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
at  the  present  day.  Its  modem  name  is  At- 
torta.]  Ptol,  6,  c.  2.— JIfete,  2»  c.  7.— S/ro6. 
10  and  14. 

ICARis  and  Icariotii,  a  name  given  to 
Penelope  as  daughter  of  loarius. 

IcARiuM  MARE,  [a  part  of  the  iEgean  Sea 
near  the  islands  of  Mycone  and  Gyaros. 
The  ancient  mythologists  deduce  the  name 
from  Icarus  whiofell  into  it  and  was  drowned. 
Bochart,  however,  says  that  this  part  of  the 
^gean  was  so  called  from  the  isle  Icaria  or 
loaure,  which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  signi- 
fies/sAy.] 

loA&ius,  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone. 
He  gave  wine  to  some  peasants  who  drank  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  in- 
tozieatiDg  nature.  They  were  soon  deprived 
of  their  reason,  and  the  fury  and  resentment 
of  their  friends  and  neighbours  were  imme- 
diately turned  upon  Icarius,  who  perished  by 
their  hands.  After  death  he  was  honoured 
with  public  festivals,  and  his  daughter  was 
lad  to  discover  the  place  of  his  burial  by 
means  of  his  faithful  dog  Mosra.  Erigone 
hung  herself  in  despair,  and  was  changed  into 
H  constellation  called  Virgo.  Icarius  was 
changed  mto  the  star  Bootes,  and  the  dogMoe- 
ra  into  the  star  Canis.    Hyffin,  fab.   130. — 

Apollod.  %  c.  14 A  son  of  (Ebalus  of  La- 

cMlasmon.  He  gave  his  daughter  Penelope  in 
marriage  to  Ulysses  king  of  Ithaea,  but  he 
was  so  tenderly  attached  to  her,  that  he 
wished  her  husband  to  settle  at  Laced«mon. 
Ulysses  refused,  and  when  be  saw  the  ear- 
neat  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told  Penelope,  as 
aJf  were  goinc  to  embark,  that  she  might 
choose  Ireclf  «ither  to  follow  him  to  Ithaca, 
or  to  remain  with  her  &tber.  Peodopa  blush- 
ad  in  the  deepest  «ilenoe,  and  covered  her 
head  with  her  veil.  loarius  upon  this  par- 
Bitted  his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and  im- 
JMRktfly  erected  a  tonple  t«  the  godd«t  of 
S70 
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modesty,  on  the  spot  where  Peario^  had 
covered  her  blushes  with  her  v«J.  Bsaier. 
Od,  16.  V.  435. 

IciRVs,  a  son  of  Dasdalus,  who,  with  his 
father,  fled  with  wings  from  Crete  lo  enape 
the  resentment  of  Minos.  His  fligbt  besag 
too  high  proved  fatal  to  him,  the  suq  meUed 
the  wax  which  cemented  hie  wings,  and  he 
fell  into  that  part  of  the  iEgean  8«n  wfaieh 
was  called  after  his  namer  [learns  and  Da- 
dalus,  in  escaping  from  the  pnrsoit  oi  Miaes, 
are  thought  to  have  elevated  their  clonks  oa 
oars  and  thus  used  them  as  sails,  wkcace  the 
fable  df  wings.  The  son  is  imsurined  to  bare 
exercised  less  skill  than  the  lather 
management  of  his  bark,  and  in 
tu  have  been  wrecked  cm  the  coast  of  Icatta. 
But,  tid.  Icaria.]  (vid.  Dsedalos.)  Omd, 
Met  8,  V.  178,  &c. A  monnUio  of  Attka. 

Ic&Los,  one  of  the  sons  of 
changed  himself  into  aU  sorts  of 
whence  the  name  (fito^c,  scmalis.) 
Mel,  11,v.  640. 

IcERi,  [a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the 
Triuobantes.  They  inhabited  what  aasven 
now  to  the  counties  of  StfJfoikjJVhrfottt  Cam- 
bridge, and  HmUingdon.  This  nation  is  caH* 
ed  by  several  different  names,  as  Simaai  by 
Ptolemy,  Cenimagni  by  C«sar,  lie.  They  at 
6rst  submitted  to  the  Roman  powar,  bot  af- 
terwards revolting  in  the  reign  of  Claodivs, 
were  defisated  in  a  great  battle  by  Oatorios 
Scapula,  the  second  Reman  goTomor  of 
Britain,  A.  D.  50,  and  rednced  to  %r  atrnta 
of  subjection.  They  again  ravoKtad  vndor 
the  command  of  the  iamoos  Beadktm,  bat 
were  entirely  defeated  with  great  slao^bler 
by  Suetonius  Paulinas,  A.D.  61,  and  totally 
subjugated.  Their  capital  was  Ve&ta  loeno- 
rum,  now  Coti/er,  abont  tbrto  aulas  fram 
Abnrtdk.]  TaeiL  Ann.  12,  a.  31.— Om.  G. 
5,  c.  «1. 

IcHVJB,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [pkcad  by 
Pliny  on  the  coast  near  the  Axina,]  wbancs 
Themis  and  Nemisis  are  called  lehjMHU  A- 
ffier.  in  ApoU, 

IcHirusA,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia, 
which  it  received  from  its  likaaem  to  a  hu- 
man foot,  [ix^tf^  osif^gtttat.]  Pmm,  M^  c. 
17.— lite/.  12,  V.  358— P/m.  8>  c  7. 

IcBTBTOPHiGi,  a  people  of  JEUbampm, 
[along  the  coast  of  the  Sinns  Afmbie«s,J  who 
reoeived  this  naroa  from  their  eating  §th^» 
[There  was  also  a  natioo  of  the  sanM  aaase 
along  the  coast  of  Oadrosia.  Tbo  skiaa  of 
the  laigest  fishes  served  then  ibr  ciothiiy, 
while  the  ribs  oootribntad  to  the  coaetfWTtioa 
of  their  cabins.]  Diod.^.-^Sirmb.t  and  15. 
—Plin^  6,  0.33, 1.15, 0.7. 

L.  IciLivs,  a  tribone  of  the  pao|ila  wbe 
made  a  law  A.  U.  C.  397,  by  which  Mont 
Aventine  was  given  to  the  Roman  poofda  to 
bniM  houses  opoo.  IA».  3,  c  54.  ■  A  tri- 
bone who  made  a  law  A.  U.  C.  f6U  that  far- 


bad  any  man  to  oppoaeor  interrupt  a  i 
while  he  was  speidcing  in  an  asaavbty.  Lis. 
2,  c.  ^58.— A  tribune  who  sigaalJnad  him- 
self iSj  his  inveterate  enmity  agaiast  tho  Bo- 
man  senate.    Ho  took  anaotmpnrt  bk  tbt 
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uMgftmcnt  oC  tftirt  after  the  mardtr  of 

IciiT8»  [vH,  IlioB  Portos.] 
IcomuM,  [the  capital  city  of  Lycaonia, 
ow  JComieh-  It  is  mantioDed  in  the  Acts  of 
be  Apotties,  13,51.  The  oitjderiTed  its  name, 
ccording'  to  the  ancteots,  from  a  small  imagf 
u*oft§9)  of  Medusa,  erected  here  by  Perseus. 
D  aeoordanoe  with  this  idea,  Stephanus  By- 
aatmosajserts,  that  the  Dameshould  be  Vrit- 
en  iD  Greek  with  a  diphthong  m,  and  we  do 
Q  laet  find  it  to  written  in  Eostaihios  and  in 
be  Byaaotiae  historians,  as  well  as  on  me- 
lals.]  PJm.5«o.27. 
IciTLMMA,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Angou- 
ttmtt  on  the  Cbarante. 

Ida,  a  njmpli  of  Crete  who  went  into 
i*hrygia,  where  aha  gave  her  name^o  a  mouo- 
ain  df  that  ooontry.     f^irg,  JEn.  8,  v.  177. 

A  celet>ratad  mountain,  or  more  proper- 

y  a  ri<%e  of  mooBtains  in  Troas,  chiefly  in  the 
iet«^boorhood  of-Troy .  [Damm  derives  the 
aaatefrom  liWy,  la  see,  a  derivation  which  has 
reiersnoe  to  the  view  which  this  mountain  af- 
ibrds  of  the  oircamjaoent  country.  *^  That 
vhich  the  aseieat  geographers  called  Ida,^* 
ibserves  Mr.  Hobhonse,  ^  is  a  chain  of  hills  ex- 
tending north-north-east  from  Baba^  or  Lac- 
tam, and  divided  into  several  ridges,  two  sum- 
■its  of  which  overlook  the  whole  sloping 
eonnUry  towarda  Teaedos.'*  Gaiigarus,  which 
is  mentiooed  by  Homer,  seems  to  have  been  a 
beight  of  Ida,  the  roots  of  which  formed  the 
promontory  ^  Lectum.]  The  abundauce  of 
its  waters  baeaina  the  source  of  many  rivers, 
sod  partionlarly  of  the  Simois,  Soamander, 
£sepas,  Granieos,  Itc  It  was  on  Mount  Ida 
thatthe  shepherd  Paris  adjudged  the  prize 
of  beauty  Co  the  goddess  Venus.  It  was  co* 
fared  whh  green  woods,  and  the  elevation  of 
its  top  apmnBd  a  fine  extensive  view  of  the 
Hellespont  and  the  adjacent  countries,  from 
which  reason  the  poets  say  that  it  was  Ire- 
qaented  by  the  gods  during  the  Trojan  war, 
S/roft.  l3.«.Jirela,  1,  c  18.— Hemer. /{.  14,  v. 
m^Firg.  JSn.  3, 5,  fcc-Owrf.  Fast.  4,  v. 
"9.— flerol.  d,  od.  11.— ^  A  mountain  of 
Crete,  the  highest  in  the  island,  where  it  is 
reported  that  Jupiter  was  educated  by  the 
Corybantes,  who,  on  that  account,  were  call- 
ed Idsi    Strab.  10. 

I^Jta,  the  snmaoie  of  Cybele,  because  she 
Wis  wonhipped  on  Mount  Ida.  LuertL  2, 
V.611. 

IA4L16,  the  country  round  Mount  Ida.  Lu- 
coL^y.  204. 

IdalIum ,  a  mountain  of  Cyprus,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  Idalium,  a  town  with  a  grove  sa- 
cred to  Venus,  who  was  called  Idaltea.  [in 
^  grove,  according  to  some,  Adonis  was 
loUcd.  IdaUom  appears  to  have  been  situate 
to  the  north-west  of  the  promontory  Peda- 
liam.  «»We  think,"  says  D'AnviUe, **  that 
we  diwiover  Idalium,  as  well  by  the  pleasant- 
i^<«  of  its  situation,  as  by  the  analogous  name 
of  Oa«n.»»]  rirg,  JEn.  I,  v.  685.— CohiZ/. 
37  sad  52.— Pft»per/.  2,  el.  1 3. 

lAA8,a  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arena,  famous 
for  hit  valour  and  military  glory.    He  was 


among  the  Argonauts, and  married  Marpessa, 
the  daughter  of  Evcnus  king  of  iEtolia.  Mar- 
pessa  was  carried  awey  by  Apollo,  and  Idas 
pursued  his  wife^s  ravisber  with  bows  and 
arr«  ws,  and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  (nd. 
Marpessa.)  According  to  ApoUodorns,  Idas 
with  his  brother Lynceus  associated  with  Pol- 
lux and  Castor  to  carry  away  some  flocks  ; 
but  when  they  had  obtained  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  plunder,  they  refused  to  divide  it  into 
equal  shares.  This  provoked  the  sens  of  Le-. 
da :  Lynceus  was  killed  by  Castor,  and  Idar, 
to  revenge  his  brother^s  death,  immediately 
killed  Castor,  and  in  his  turn  perished  by  the 
hand  of  Pollux.  According  to  Ovid  and  Pau- 
aanias,  the  quarrel  between  the  sons  of  Leda 
and  those  of  Aphareus  arose  from  a  more 
tender  cause :  Idas  and  Lynceus,  as  they  say, 
were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  vrith 
Phoebe  and  flilaira  the  two  daughters  of  Leu- 
eippus ;  but  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  had  been 
invited  to  partake  the  comroon  festivity,  of- 
fered violence  to  the  brides,  and  carried  them 
away.  Idas  and  Lynceus  fell  in  the  attempt 
to  recover  their  wives.  Homer.  IL  9. — fl|y- 
gin.  fab.  14, 100,  Sie — Ovid.  Fatt.  5,  v.  700. 
—ApoUod.  1  and  Z.-^-Paut.  4,  c.  2,  and  1.  5, 
c.  18. 

Idbx,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  now  /Jtce,  near 
Booonia. 

loiSTAvItvt,  a  plain  where  Germanicus 
defeated  Arminius.  [The  name  appears  to 
have  some  affinity  to  tne  German  word  wum, 
signifying  a  meadow.  Mannert  supposes  the 
field  of  battle  to  have  been  on  the  east  of  the 
tVtter^  south  of  the  city  of  Minden.  Man' 
furl.  Anc  Oeogr.  vol.  3,  p.  B5.]'^TacU.  A.  2, 
c.  16. 

lDMON,son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  or,  as 
some  say,  of  Cyrene,  was  the  prophet  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  killed  in  hunting  a  wild 
boar  in  Bithynia,  where  his  body  received  a 
magnificent  funeral.  He  had  predicted  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death.  ApoUod.  1,  c. 
9. — Orpheu$. 

iDOMftiTBua,  succeeded  his  ifether  Deuca-  ' 
lion  on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  aocomjpanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of 
90  ships.  During  this  celebrated  war,  he 
rendered  himself  famous  by  his  valour,  and 
slaughtered  many  of  the  enemy.  At  his  re- 
turn he  made  a  vow  to  Neptune,  in  a  danger- 
ous tempest,  that  if  he  escaped  from  the  Airy 
of  the  seas  and  storms  he  would  ofier  to  the 
god  whatever  living  creatare  first  presented 
itself  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore.  Thii 
was  no  other  than  his  son,  who  came  to  oon- 
gratulate  his  father  upon  his  safe  return.  Ido^ 
meneus  performed  his  promise  to  the  god,  and 
the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of  his  sacrifice 
rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub- 
jects, that  he  left  Crete,  and  mimted  in 
quest  of  a  settlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and 
founded  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  which 
he  called  Salentam.  He  died  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  bus  new  kingdom  flourish,  and  his  sub- 
jects happy.  According  to  the  Greek  scho-. 
liastof  Lycophron,  v.  I2l  W4gnj1>^it.d»"'« 
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his  absence  in  the  Trojan  wmr,  intrusted  the 
manng^ement  of  his  kin«^dom  to  Leacos,  to 
whom  he  promised  his  daaghter  Clisithere  in 
narria«;e  at  his  return.  Lencos  at  first  e^o- 
remed  with  moderatioo;  bat  he  was  per 
raaded  by  Naupilus,  king  of  Euboea,  to  pat  to 
death  Meda,  the  wife  of  his  master,  with  her 
daughter  Clisithere,  and  to  seize  the  king:- 
dom.  After  these  violent  measures,  he 
streiiethened  himself  on  the  throne  of  Crete  ; 
and  Idomeneus,  at  his  return,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  expel  the  usurper.  Ovid.  Met.  13, 
▼.  358.~irygtn.  92.  -  Homer.  /Ml,  &c.  Od. 
19.— -Pflttf.  6,c.  25.— rw  ^n.  3,  v.  122. 
—A  Greek  historian  of  Lampsacus,  in  the 
age  of  £picurus.  He  wrote  an  history  of  Sa 
mothrace,the  life  of  Socrates,  He. 

IdOthea,  a  daughter  of  Proetus,  king  of 
Ar]g08.  She  was  restored  to  hej  senses  with 
her  sisters,  by  Melampus.  (yid.  Proetidcs.) 
Homer.  Od,l\. 

Iditbeda,  [a  range  of  mountains  in  Spain, 
commencing  amone  the  Cantabri,  and  extend- 
ing nearly  in  a  south-eastern  direction  throogb 
Spain,  until  it  terminates  on  the  Mediterra 
nean  coast,  near  Saguntum,  which  lay  at  its 
foot.  8uch»  at  least,  is  its  extent  according 
to  Strabo.  Ptolemy,  however,  gives  merely 
a  part  of  it,  from  Cajsar  Augusta,  or  Saragos- 
sa^  to  Saguntum.]    Strab.  3. 

Idumb  and  Idumea,  [a  country  of  Asia 
on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  or 
riAther  comprehending  parts  of  each,  having 
Egypt  OB  the  west  and  Arabia  Petrea  on  the 
south  and  east.    Its  extent  varied  at  diiSerent 

rriods  of  time.  Esau  or  Edom,  from  whom 
derived  its  name,  and  his  descendants,  set- 
tled along  the  mountains  of  Sein  on  the  east 
and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  whence  they 
spread  themselves  by  degrees  through  the 
western  part  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  quite  to 
the  Me^terranean.  In  the  time  of  Moses 
Joshua,  and  even  of  the  Jewish  kings,  they 
were  hemmed  in  by  the  Dead  Sea  on  one 
tide,  and  the^inus  ^lanitis  on  the  other ;  but 
daring  the  Jewish  captivity  they  advanced 
farther  north  into  Judea,  and  spread  them- 
selves as  iar  as  Hebron  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
tin  at  length,  going  over  to  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  they  became  incorporated  with  them 
as  one  nation.  Strabo  divides  it  into  Eastern 
«nd  Southern  Idumsa,  with  reference  to  its 
dtnation  from  Palestine.  The  capital  of  the 
Ibrmer  was  Bozra,  or  Botira^  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, Petra,  or  Jattael  Idumaea  was  famed 
for  its  palm-trees.  In  general,  however,  the 
ooontry  was  hot,  dry,  mountainous,  and  in 
some  parts  barren,  ft  is  now  inhabited  bv 
some  tribes  of  wild  Arabs.  Itrtrf.  Arabicus 
Sinus,  and  Erythrieum  Mare. f  Litcan.  3  v. 
216 .—Si/.  5,  V,  600  —ri»^.  d.  3,  v.  12. 

toiifsus,  [a  town  of  Arabia,  near  IhePalos 
SirtK>Bis.  It  is  recognized  in  the  JTAan /ones 
of  Thevenot  and  others.]    Herodol.  3,  c.  5. 

Js&IcHe,  [a  city  of  Judea,  in  the  tribe  of 
BeiOamili,  about  seven  leagues  to  the  north- 
estft  of  Jerusalem,  and  two  from  the  river 
Jordan.  Moses  calls  it  the  city  of  palm-trees, 
(Dent,  wiv,  a)  from  the  palms  which  grew 
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in  the  adjacent  plain.  Jericho  was  fhrirst 
city  of  Canaan  taken  by  Joshua,  wlio  dttwj- 
ed  it.  A  new  city  was  aherwarda  bdh  by 
Hiel  of  Bethel,  but  it  would  seem  tbetbefcR 
the  time  of  Hiel  there  was  another  Jwicbe 
built  near  the  site  of  the  old.]  Ptin.  5,  e.  R 
—Strab. 

(eritk.  Tone  of  the  ancient  aames  ef  lr^ 
land. .  Pytbeas,  who,  to  his  own  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  this  quarter  of  the  g)ol)e,BdJ- 
ed  much  information  respecting  it  winefa  fee 
tiad  obtained  from  the  early  inbabitaciis  cf 
Gadez,  in  Spain,  is  the  first  who  calls  Irelaai 
by  the  name  of  lerne,  (»  Is^nr.)  From  Aris- 
totle, a  contemporary  of  his,  we  leara  tkst 
what  are  now  England  and  Ireland  were 
then  denominated  B^rrocyiad/  990-9$.  laCasars 
Commentaries  a  change  of  appellatioB  m^ 
pears.  England  is  there  styled  Britannia,  aai 
Ireland,  Hibernia.  The  idea  very  BattnO^ 
suggests  itself,  that  Csesar  may  have  fifes 
this  Dame  to  the  latter  island  of  bis  ewaee- 
cord,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  seren- 
ty  of  its  climate,  and  that  the  meaning  ef  the 
term  is  nothing  more  than  fFtn/er-lon^  Sadi 
u  supposition,  however,  although  it  may  wear 
a  plausible  appearance,  seems  to  have  Bo 
foundation  whatever  in  ftict.  It  is  n.ore  tbaa 
probable  that  Ca^.^ar  g^ves  the  name  as  he 
hei\rd  it  from  otherf,  without  assodatinig  with 
it  any  idea  of  cold.  He  merely  plaoes  the  is- 
land to  the  west  of  Britain,  ft  was  Strabo 
who  made  it  lie  iar  to  the  north,  mt^  in  con- 
sequence of  this  error,  first  give  rise  to  the 
opinion,  if  any  such  were  ever  to  reality  en- 
tertained, that  the  climate  of  IrelaDd  was 
cold  and  rigorous.  But  a  qnestioa  here  pre- 
sents itself,  whether  feme  or  Hibernia  be  the 
true  ancient  appellation  ot  this  island.  The 
latter  we  believe  will,  on  examinatioo,' ap- 
pear entitled  to  the  preference.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  Pytheas  received  the  name 
leme  from  the  mouths  of  the  netghbonriag 
nations,  contracted  from  Hibernia.  Thissep- 
position  would  approach  to  certainty,  if  wc 
possessed  any  means  of  sabstantiati^g  as  a 
fact,  that  the  appellation  Hibemi,  wiSeli  it 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  isiand.  was 
used  in  the  old  accounts  respeetifef  tt,  and 
not  first  introduced  by  so  late  a  writer  as 
Avienus.  A  strong  argument  may  be  deduc- 
ed, however,  from  what  appears  to  bavobeen 
the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  word  Hi- 
bernia. The  consonant  6  may  have  been  sof- 
tened down  90  as  to  resemble  ou  in  soond,  & 
change  far  from  uncommon  ;  and  heooe  Hi- 
bernia would  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
lowigfitf ,  whence  leme  may  very  eaafly  bare 
been  formed.  In  a  similar  way,  the  trde  pro- 
nunciation of  Albion  may  have  been  Axmrnr 
The  modem  name  Enn,  which  is  somebwcs 
applied  to  Ireland,  is  an  ^dtot  d«riv«tire 
from  leme,  if  not  itself  the  ancient  Eneroot 
of  that  term.  Ireland  was  known  at  a  very  J 
early  period  to  the  ancient  mariners  of  soQt!i"| 
ern  Europe,  by  the  appellation  of  the  Bolyl 
Island.  This  remarkable  title  leads  to  tbil 
suspicion  that  the  primitive  sestof  the  Dnio| 
idical  system  of  worship  may  here  been 
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lT«laiid.    Casar,  it  is  tme,  foaod  Draids  io 
Oaol«  bat  he  states  at  the  same  time  that 
tHey  were  always  sent  to  complete  their  re 
lio^iooe  edeeatioA  in  Britain,  and  we  will  |>er 
ceive,  if  we  compare  later  anthorities,  that 
the  saeetaary  of  the  Druids  was  not  in  Bn 
tain  itself,  bat  in  the  island  of  Anglesta.  be 
t^r«en  which  end  the  adjHcent  coast  of  Ire 
land  Che  distance  across  is  only  85  miles.  Had 
Cba  Romans  estended  their  enquiries  on  th 
mtg^crt  to  Ireland  itself,  we  would  evident  ly 
have  recetred  sech   accounts  from  them   a^ 
would  liave  sabstaotiated  what  has  ju»t  been 
adveooed.    As  reg;ards  the  early  population 
of  Ifaie  ifltend,  it  may,  we  believe,  be  safely 
esaaoiad  m  a  ^t,  that  tho;  northern  half  of 
the  oouotry  was  peopled  bf  the  Scoti  ;  not 
cmly  beoaaee  in  later  years  we  find  Scoti 
thm  quarter  as  well  as  on  the  isle  of  Mati, 
but  beoiuie  even  at  the  present  day  the  Er^ 
fauE^g^a|;e  kaot  completely  obliterated  in  some 
ef  the   Borthem  provinces.     The  southern 
half  off  the  istaed  seemt  to  have  had  a  Celtic 
pop«laitioo.    ft  is  a  rery   curious  (act,  how- 
ever^ that  the  aames  of  many  places  in  aii- 
eiant  Ireland,  as  ^ven  by  Ptolemy,  bear  no 
resamblance  whatever  either  to  Scottish  or 
Caltle  appeHations.     This  has  given  rise  to 
vaH<Nts  theories,  and  in   particular  to  one 
whinb  faToirs  the  idea  of  mig^tions  from  the 
Spanish  peoinsila.    Tabitns  considers  the  Si 
lares  in  Britain  as  of  Spanish  origin,  bat  this 
supposition  is  merely  gp^unded  on  an  acci 
dental  resemblance  in  some  national  custom? 
Kaqairtes  have  been  made  in  modern  dayi 
hito  the  Basque  language,  which  is  supposed 
•  to  aetttaui  traces  of  the  ancient  Iberian,  but 
no  nneli^  has  been  discovered  between  it 
and  the  medem  Irish.    The   Roman  arms 
nerer  reaebed  Ireland, although  merchants  of 
that  nation  often  visited  its  coasts.   Prom  the 
aecounte  of  the  latter  Ptolemy  obtained  ma 
teriala  lor  his  map  of  this  island.    It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  this  geoj^raphcr  does  not 
name  a   single  place  in  northern  Scotland, 
wbei<aa»  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  sister  is 
land  he  mentions  as  many  as  10  cities,  one  of 
them  of  <Minsiderat>le  size,  and  three  others 
of  the  Bomber,  situate  on  the  coast.    Is  not 
this  a  proof  that  Ireland  at  this  early  period 
had  attained  a  coniiderable  degree  of  civili- 
talioo  ?     A  barbarous  people  never  found  ci- 
Mm  on  the  coast-     In  addition  to  what  ha" 
thns  far  been  remarked,  it  aiay  be  stated,  that 
Herodotus  was  equally  ignorant  of  Ireltind 
and  Britain.     Eratosthenes  gives  a  general 
and  mde  outline  of  the  latter,  but  knew  no- 
ttiing'  of  the  former.  Strabo  had  some  know- 
ledge, though  very  imperfect,  of  both.  *  Pli 
ay*s  information  with  regard  to  both  Britain 
end  Ireland  greatly  surpasses  that  of  his  pre- 
deeeisors.     Diodorus  Siculus  calls  the  latter 
iris  br  Irin,  and  copies  a  foolish  story  of  the- 
natives  being  cannibals.]     Sirab,  1. 

Jkrvsalsm,  the  capital  of  Judea.  vid. 
Hierotolyma. 

[leikGfLis,  a  town  of  Mauritania  Caesar 
iensis,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ampsa 
gas,  and  north  of  Cirta.    It  is  now  Jijti] 


loiLiDM,  [now  Oigtio^  an  island  of  Italy, 
near  the  coast  of  Etrnria,  off  the  promontory 
of  Argentarios.  The  thick  woods  of  this 
island  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  great 
oamberof  Romans,  who  fied  from  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  Attils.]  Jtfcia,  2,  c  7.— C(ct. 
B  C.  I,c.  34.     ■' 

Ign  ATiUB.  [one  of  the  apostolical  fathers, 
and  bisnop  of  Antinch  in  Syria,  towards  the 
1  Uter  part  of  the  tr»x  and  the  beginnrng  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Chri»tian  era.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusfbiufl  and  St.  Jerome,  he  fuc- 
eeded  Euodius  in  the  see  of  Antioch,  having 
t^ieen  ordained,  says  the  former,  in  the  year 
f}9.  after  the  death  ofPeterandPaulat  Rome, 
or,  as  others  say,hy  Peter  himsell  ;  and  hence 
we  may  conclude  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  apostles.  Indeed  St.  Cbrysos- 
tomsays  that  he  convened  familiarly  with 
them,  and  was  perfect^  acquainted  with 
their  doctrine.]  He  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
amphitheatre  at  Rome  by  lion*,  during  a  per- 
secution, A.  D.  107,  [in  the  reign  of  Trajan] 
His  writings  wcr  letters  to  the  Ephenans, 
Romans,  &c.  and  be  supported  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  propriety  of  the  episcopal  or- 
der. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Oson,  in  8vo   1708. 

Igwiom,  a  town  of  Urobria,  on  the  via 
Fla  Mioia,  now  Oario.  Cic.  ad  Al.  7,  ep.  i3. 
SH.  8,  V.  460. 

Ilba,  more  properly  llva,  an  island  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  two  miles  from  the  continent, 
between  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Cor- 
sica, and  the  coast  of  Etruria  :  now  Llba,  It 
was  famed  for  its  ores  of  iron.  The  Greeks 
called  it  ^thalia,  a  name  derived  irom  «id», 
ur^^  and  alluding  to  the  number  of  forges  in 
the  island.]     Fifg.JEn  10,  v.  173. 

Ilercaones,  a  ,  eople  of  Spain,  [east  of  the 
Edetaniy  on  both  sides  of  the  Iberu?,  near  its 
mouth.]     Ltr.22,  c.  21. 

Ilxrda,  [the  ca  ital  city  of  the  Ilergetes 
in  Spain,  lituate  on  the  Sicoris,  or  Segre^  a 
tributary  of  the  Iberus.     The  situation  of 
this  place  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  ex- 
posed it  incessantly  to  the  horrors  of  war, 
tr  m  the  time  that  the  Romans  began  to  |>e- 
uetrale   into  Spain.     It  was  celebrated   for 
the  resistance  it  made  against  Cse^ar,  under 
the   lieutenants  of  Pou»pey,   Afranius,  and 
Petreius,  who  were,  however,  finally  defeat- 
ed.    In  the  reign  of  Gallienus  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed   by  the   barbarians,  who, 
migrating  from  Germany,  ravaged  the  wes- 
ern  parts  of  the  empire.     It  is  now  Lerida 
in  Catabma.]  Z*ir.21,  c.  23,  1.  22,  c.  21  — 
Lucan.  4,  v.  13. 
Ilergetes     vid.  Ilerda, 
Ilia,  or   Rhea,  a  danghter  of  Numitur, 
king  of  Alba,  consecrateilby  her  uncle  Amu- 
lius  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  which  required 
perpetual  rhat tity  that  she  might  not  become 
H  mother  to  dispossess  him  o(  his  crown.  He 
was,  however,  disappointed  ;  violence  was 
offered  to  Ilia,  and  she  brought  forth  {lomu- 
lus  and  Remas,  who  drove  the  usurper  fropi 
his  throne,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
I  grandfather  Numitor,  its  lawful  possessor. 
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Ilia  was  buried  alive  by  Amulius,  tor  violat 
ing;  the  laws  of  Vesta  ;  and  because  her  tomb 
was  near  the  Tiber,  some  suppose  that  she 
married  the  god  of  that  river.  [But  vid.  Ro- 
mn.j  Horat.  l,od.  ^.—Firg.  JEn.  1,  v.  277 
-^Ovid   Fast.  %  v.  598. A  wife  of  Sylla. 

Iliaci  ludi,  games  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus, m  Gummemoratioo  of  the  victory  he  had 
obtained  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They 
nre  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Tiojani 
ludi  anu  the  Actia  ;  and  Virgil  says  they  were 
celebrated  by  JEneas,  not  only  because  they 
were  instituted  at  the  time  WOTn  he  wrote  hi? 
poem,  but  because  he  wished  to  compliment 
Augustus,  by  making  the  tbanderof  Lavini 
um  solemnize  game^  on  the  very  spot  which 
was  many  centuries  after  to  be  immortalized 
by  the  trophies  of  his  patron.  During  these 
games  were  exhibited  horse-races  and  gym- 
nastic exercise^.     Virg  JEn.  3,  v.  280. 

IliAdks,  a  surname  given  to  Romulus,  as 

son  of  Ilia.     Ovid. A  name  given  to  the 

Trojan  women.     Virg,  JEn.  I,  v.  484. 

lLfA8«  a  celebrated  poem  composed  by 
Homer,  upon  the  Trojan  war.  It  delineates 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  all  the  calamities 
which  befel  ihe  Greeks,  from  the  refusal  of 
that  hero  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle.  It 
finishes  with  the  burial  of  Hector,  whom 
Achilles  had  slain  to  avenge  his  friend 
Patroolus.  It  is  divided  into  24  books.  [Mo 
derri  critics  differ  very  mu<-b  in  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  proper  termination  of  the  Iliad 
Wult  and  Heyne,  with  others,  think  that  there 
is  an  excess  of  two  books,  and  that  the  death 
of  Hector  is  the  true  end  of  the  poem.  The 
23d  and  24th  books,  therefore,  they  consider 
as  the  work  of  another  author.  Granvillr 
Penn,  however,  has  shown  very  conclusively, 
that  the  poem  is  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
that  its  primary  and  governing  argument  is 
the  sure  and  irresistible  power  of  the  divine 
will  over  the  most  resolute  and  determined 
will  of  man,  exemplified  in  the  death  and 
burial  of  Hector,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Achilles,  as  the  immediate  preliminary  to 
the  destruction  of  Tr  y.  vtd.  remarks  under 
the  article  Homerus.] A  surname  of  Mi- 
nerva, from  a  temple  which  she  bad  at  Dau 
\U  >n  Phocis. 

Iliok,  a  town  of  Macedonia.  lAv.  31,  c. 
27.    vid.  Ilium. 

lLi6irE,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who 
married  Poly  mnestor  king  of  Thrace.  Vvrg. 
Mn.  1,  v.  657. 

Ilissus,  a  small  river  of  Attica,  falling 
into  the  sea  near  the  Pirseus.  There  was  a 
temple  on  its  banks  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
Slat.  TAt6.  4,  v.  52. 

IlithtIa,  a  goddess^  called  also  Juno  La- 
dna.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as 
Diana.  She  presMed  over  the  travails  of 
women  ;  and  in  her  temple,  at  Rome,  it  was 
osual  to  carry  a  small  piece  of  money  as  an 
offering.  This  castom  was  first  established 
by  Servias  TuUius,  who,  by  enforcing  it,  was 
enabled  to  know  the  exact  i|umber  of  th« 
Roman  people,  [This  is  not  correct.  It  was 
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in  the  temple  of  Libitma.]     Horai. 
cut. —Ovid.  Mei,  9,  v.  283. 

IfJuM  or  Ilion,  a  citadel  of  Troy,  ba3t% 
{lus,  one  of  the  Trojan  kings,  from  whom  it 
received  its  name.  It  is  generally  tmkm  StK 
Troy  itself,  (yid,  Troja.)  Liv.  35^0.4^^1 
37,  c.  9  and  Sl.—Firg,  jEn,  I,  bc^—Smk 
13.— Ortd.  Mel.  13,  v.  505 — fforo/.  3,  od.  X 
— Juslin.  1 1,  c.  5, 1.  31,  c.  8. 

iLLicB,  now  ElcJu^  a  town  of  Spain,  [soa& 
of  Leucenturo,  or  AHeant,  on  the  McditBr- 
ranean  coast.]    Plin.  3,  c  3- 

Illiturgis,  Ilitvrgis,  or  1i.irgia,  a  city 
of  Spain,  near  the  modem  Anjudmr  on  tiie 
river  Bsetis,  destroyed  by  Scipio  for  baviag 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians.  X#tf.2S;e. 
49, 1.24,0.41, 1^26.  c  17. 

IlLYRIcDM,  lLLYRJ8,andlLI«YBLA,ac 

try  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
Italy,  whose  boundaries  have  been  differeBi  at 
different  times.  [It  was  wholly  coDtained  be- 
tween the  rivers  Naro  or  NarentesAod  Drib. 
Some  authors,  among  whom  are  Plioj  waA 
Ptolemy,  extend  the  limits  of  this  eoBRtiy 
so  as  to  include  Liburnia  and  Dalnsa^a. 
P'Anville  has  'assigned  to  niyricom  tte 
whole  country  between  Istria  and  the  saaU 
river  Arsia,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Drile, 
bat  he  observes  that  the  lUyric  oatioDB  ex- 
tended much  farther.  Thej  spread  theift- 
selves  at  a  very  early  period  along  the  eeaC- 
ern  coast  of  Italy,  to  the  sooth  of  the  Padas 
or  Po^  m  which  quarter  traoes  of  them  wer<a 
tound  even  in  the  time  of  the  RoiMos.  They 
werf  very  famous  for  their  early  aoquaiAt- 
ance  with,  and  snbseqnent  skill  in,  naviga- 
tion; and  the  light  Libamian  galUea  aided  • 
not  a  little  in  secnring  to  Aogastus  the  vic- 
tory at  Actium.  Illyricuffl  answers  now  in 
part  to  modem  AlbanioA  It  became  a  Ro- 
man province  after  C^ntius  its  king  had  been 
conquered  by  the  prsstor  Aniciiis.  Sifwk>  t 
and  7. — Pam,  4,  c.  35.— Jtfe/ff,  2>  e.  2t  &€• — 
Flor,  I,  2,  &c. 

Ilva.  [vid.  Ilba.] 

iLiJRO,  now  outran^  a  town  of  Gaseony  in 
France. 

Ilus,  the  4th  king  of  Trpy,  was  mb  of 
Tros  by  Callirhoe.  He  married  Eorydiee 
the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  by  whom  he  had 
Themis,  who  married  Capys,  and  Laomedon 
the  father  of  Priam.  He  built,  or  rather 
embellished,  the  city  of  Ilinm,  called  also 
Troy,  from  his  father  Tros.  Jupiter  gave 
him  the  Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of 
Minerva*  and  promised  that  as  loqg  as  it  re- 
mained in  Troy,  so  long  would  the  town  re- 
main impregnable.  When  the  temple  of 
Minerva  was  in  flames,  Ilus  rushed  into  the 
middle  of  the  fire  to  save  the  Palladinm,  for 
which  action  he  was  deprived  of  hb  ai^bt  by 
the  goddess,  though  he  recovered  iteone 
time  after.  Homtr.  Il.^Strak.  13.— >4patiorf. 
3,  o.  12.— Oout.  FomL  4,  v.  83, 1.  6,  r.  410. 

Iltrgis,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bastica«  noir 
Ilora.    PoUfh. 

Imavs,  [the  name  of  a  large  chain  of  moon- 
tains,  which  in  a  part  of  its  coarse  ^ri^mi* 
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aceordin^  to  tbe  aocieDts,  the  Tast  n^on  of 
Scythia  into  Scjtbia  intra  Im  tam  and  Scy 
thia  axtra  iBanm.     It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a 
continuation  of  the   great    Tauric    rangpe, 
That  part  of  the  Taoric  chain  orer  which 
Alexander  crossed,   and  whence  the  Indut 
springs,  was  called   Paropamiius.     Farthe 
on  were  the  Emodi  Montes,  giving  rise  to  th« 
GtLDge$;  and  still  farther  to  the  east  the 
rmdgv  of    Imaos,  extending  to  the  eastern 
ooaan.    Imans  b  generally  thoaght  to  answer 
to  thmHimala/t  mountains  of  Thibet ;  strict- 
ly spe«kin|;,  however,  this  oame  belongs  to 
the  £modi  Montes,  and  Imaas,  in  the  early 
part  of  its  coarse,  is  the  modern  Muslag^  or 
the  chain  whioh  branches  off  to  the  north- 
west from  the  centre  of  the  Himalah  range. 
AQ  the  names  by  which  this  chain  is  distin. 
gotshed  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term 
Hem,  signifying  snow.    Hence  have  arisen 
the  DSUBes  ImoMi  and  Emodut  among  the  an 
dents,    and   Himalah,  Himadri,  HimaehaU 
and  Himaiojfa*  among  the  modems.    Thi; 
old  Indian  root  also  bnngsto  mind  the  Uemus 
oi  Tbraoe,  the  HymetHu  of  Attica,  the  Mons 
Immu*  of  Italy,  and  the  different  moantains 
catted  Himmeitin  Saxony,  Jutland, and  other 
coontries.     It  is    the   radix,  also,    of  the 
German  word  himimel,  denoting  heaven.    As 
the  ehain  of  Imans  proceeds  on  to  the  east, 
it  ceaaes  to  be  characterised  as  snowy,  and, 
in  separating  the  region  of  Scythia  into  its 
two  divisioos,  answers  to  the  modern  rane;e 
ai  Altai.    I'he  highest  summit  in  the  Hima 
lah  chain,  is  Dwtdagheri^  or,  the  white  moun 
tarn.     It  is  only  of  late  that  the  height  of  the 
Hininlah  mountains  on  the  north  of  India 
has  been  appreciated.    In  1803  Col.  Craw- 
ford '  ommJo  some  measurements,  which  gave 
a«iacfa  greater  altitude  to  those  mountains 
than  bad  ever  before  been  suspected;  and 
Col.  Colehrook,  from  the  plains  of  Rh^hil 
cond,  made  a  series  of  observations,  which 
gave  a  height  of  23,000  feet.     Lieut.  Webb, 
in  hia  jo&mey  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges 
execoted  measoremtats  on  the  peak  of  lamu 
navaCeri,  which  gave  upwards  of  35,000  feet. 
The  same  officer,  in  a  subsequent  journey, 
ooafimed  his  former  observations.      This 
oonotnsioo  was  ol^eoted  to  on  account  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  allowance  which 
OQgbt  to  be  made  for  the  deviation  of  the 
light  from  a  straight  direction,  on  which  all 
oondiinons  drawn  from  the  measurement  of 
angles  must  depend.-  In  a  subsequent  jour- 
ney, however,  thil  same  officer  confirmed  his 
condnsions  by  additional  measurements,  and 
by  observing  the  fiillsof  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  at  those  heights  which  he  himself 
visited.    It  was  found  by  these  last  observa 
tioos  that  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  does 
not  begin  till  at  least  174)00  feet  above  the 
level  of  the'sea,  and  that  the  banks  of  the  Set- 
kdge  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  15,000  feet, 
wrded  pastarage  for  cattle  and  yielded  ex 
oelleat  crops  of  mountain  wheat.    This  mild 
ten^ieratarc,  however,  at  so  great  a  height, 
is  nenfined  to  the  northern  side  of  the  chain. 
This  probably  depends  on  the  greater  height 


of  the  whole  territory  on  the  northern  side, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  heat  which  i  he 
earth  receives  from  the  solar  rays,  and  wbirlx 
warms  the  air  immediately  superincumbent, 
i-  not  so  much  expanded  by  the  time  the  os- 
ending  air  reaches  these  greater  elevations, 
<*  in  that  which  has  ascended  from  a  much 
inWer  country.  Mr.  Frazer,  in  a  later  jour- 
ey,  inferred  that  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the 
Himalah  range  varied  from  18,000  to  23  000 
(eet.  But  he  had  no  instruments  for  measur- 
mg  altitudes,  and  no  barometer,  and  he  pro- 
bably did  not  make  the  due  allowance  for 
the  extraordinary  height  of  the  snow  line. 
Thus  the  Himalah  mountains  far  exceed  the 
Andes  in  elevation;  ChimborazO)  the  highest 
of  the  latter,  being;  only  31,470  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  while  Dwalagheri  is 
36,862  feet  high,  and  lamootri,  25,500.]  Plin, 
6  c.  17— &>a6. 1. 

ImbArus,  a  part  of  Mount  Taurus  in  Ar- 
menia. 

IhbrabTdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  Glau- 
oos  and  Lades,  as  sons  of  Imbtasus.  f^irg. 
Mn.  12,  V.  343. 

ImbkAsus,  or  Partheoius,  a  river  of  Samos. 
Juno,  who  was  worshipped  on  the  banks, 
rereived  the  surname  of  Imbrasia.  Paus, 
7,  c.  4. 

Imbros,  now  Embro,  an  island  of  the  IE- 
geao  Sea,  near  Thrace,  32  miles  from  Samo- 
thrace,  with  a  small  river  and  town  of  the 
same  oame.  Itnbros  was  governed  for  some 
time  by  its  own  laws,  but  aft<>rwards  subject- 
ed to  the  power  of  Persia,  Athens,  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  It  after- 
wards became  a  Roman  province.  The  di> 
vinities  particularly  worshipped  there  were 
C'  re*  and  Mercury.  Thucyd.  8.— P/tr».  4,' 
%  12.— Hbmff.  fl.  13  "StTob.  2,^Meku  2,  c. 
7.— OrW.  Trut.  10,  v.  18. 

InAchi,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeks,  par- 
ticularly the  Argive.*,  from  king  Inachus, 

Inachia,  a  name  given  to  Peloponnesus, 
from  the  river  Inachus.— A  festival  in 
Crete  in  honour  of  Inachus,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Ino's  misfortunes. 

Ill AchIda,  the  name  of  the  eight  first  suc- 
cessors of  Inachus,  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

TnAchides.  a  patronymic  of  Epaphus,  as 
gfrandson  of  Inachus.  Ovid,  Met  1,  v.  704. 
And  of  Perseus  descended  from  Inachus. 
id,  4,  fab.  14. 

iNAcHis.a  patronymic  of  lo,  as  daughter  of 
Inachus.     Ovid,  Fa-t,  1,  v.  454. 

IirAcHUs,  a  son  of  Ooeanus  and  Tethys,  ■ 
father  ol  lo,  and  also  of  Phoroneus  and  £gi- 
aleus.  He  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Phoroneus,  B.C.  1807, 
and  gave  his  name  to  a  river  of  Argos,  of 
which  he  became  the  tutelar  deity.  Re 
reigned  60  years.  [Inachus,  very  probably, 
is  a  Greek  form  for  the  Oriental  term  Enak, 
denoting  gr/ux/,  pcwerfai,  and  this  last  is  per- 
haps the  root  of  the  Greek  Avet^,  a  king. 
Some,  however,  deny  the  Egyptian  origin  of 
Inachus,  and  make  him  to  have  t>een-  a  na- 
tive of  Greece.]  Fvrg.  G,  3,  v.  161.— 
ApoUod.  2, 0.  3.— Pflw.  2,  c.  15. 
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IirARlMK,  an  island  near  Campania,  with 
a  mouDtaia,  under  which  Jupiterconfioed  the 
g^ot  Typhceus.  It  is  now  called  Itchia,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  popalation. 
There  was  formerly  a  volcano  in  the  middle 
of  the  island.     Firg.  JEn,  9,  ▼.  716. 

iNiRUS,  a  town  of  E^pt,  in  whoee  neig;h 
bourbood  the  town  of  Naocratis  was  built 
by  the  Milesians. 

IncItatos,  a  horse  of  the  emperor  Caligu* 
la.    vid,  Cali§nla. 

India,  [an  extensiye  country  of  Asia,  di- 
vided by  Ptolemy  and  the  ancient  ^eog^ra 
phers  into  (ndia  intra  Gang^em,  and  India  ex 
tra  Gangem,  or  India  on  this  side,  and  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.     The  first  division  an- 
swers to  the  modern  Hindootiem  ;  the  latter 
to  the  Birman  Empir*^,  and  the  dominions  oi 
Pfgu,  St'im.  Laos.  Cambodia^  Cochtn  China, 
TowfuiUf  aod  Malacca.    India  took  its  oaine 
among  the  ancients  from  the  Indus,  which 
formed  its  western  boundary.    Herodotus  is 
the  first  Greek  writen  who  makes  mention  of 
this  country,  but  he  derived  his  informatioo 
from  the  Persians,  who  at  that  time  knew  lit. 
tie  of  it  themselves,  and  his  account  is  conse 
quently  full  of  fablesand  incorrect  statement?, 
Ill  a  subsequent  age  Darius  invaded  India, 
and  seems  to  have  penetrated  beyond  the  In 
da%asfar  as  what  is-now  LiilU  Thibet    Alex 
ander  ventured  no  farther  than  the  Hypha 
sis.  Seleucus  Nicator  penetrated  even  to  Pa< 
limbothra^  and  in  his  reign  and  that  of  his 
successor,  a  friendly  intercourse  seems   to 
have  subsisted  between  the  G  reek  and  Indian 
princes.    The  rise  of  the  Parthian   power 
destroyed  this,  and  cutoff  all  communication. 
The  Romany  knew  little  of  the  country,  yf-t 
their  power  was  so  universnUy  dreaded,  tha' 
the  Indians  paid  homage  by  their  ambassador 
to  the  emperors  Antoninus,  Trajaii,  &c.     In 
dia  has  been  known  to  every  period  ol  geo< 
graphy  nace  the  age  of  Herodotus.     The 
writing  of  the  father  of  history,  those  of 
Strabo.  of  Pliny,  and  of  Ptolemy,  exhibitthe 
knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and    Roojani- 
possessed  of  liidia,  or,  to  speak  more  accu 
rately,  their  acquaintance  with  its  sea-coast'-, 
and  with  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  theGan 
ges.  The  Sanscrit  namf^s  for  India  are  iJjam 
bnO'Dwi/p^  or  the  *^  peninsula  of  the  tree  <•( 
life  ;'  Mfdhiami,  or  'Mhe  middle  dwelling;' 
and   Bharatkand,  or  *"  the  kingdom  of  th^ 
Bharat  dynasty."    The  country  is  too  ext*  u- 
sive  to  have  received  oua  general  name  i 
the  indigenous  languages.  But  from  tbenrer 
w!iich  wafers  its  western  boundary,  having 
the  name  of  Sind  or  HiruJU  which,  like  the 
Dame  Jiyl-^b,  is  derived  from  its  blue  colour, 
the  adjoining  country  received  aoumg  tlie 
Persians  the  name  of  Hindoostan,  and  the  in< 
habitants  were  called   Hindoos.    From  ttu* 
Persian  language  these  names  passed  into  the 
Syrian,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew:    they  wer<^ 
imitated  in  the  appellations  given  by  thr 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  in  the  writings  of 
the  Indians,  the  name  Sindhoostan  denotes  ex 
closively  the  countries  on  the  river  Sind.  Th> 
oriental  writers  snbeequeot  to  the  Mabome-I 
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tan  era  have  admitted  a  dii 
the  name^'ni^  taken  in  the  aoMptaiioiamr 
mentioned,  and  Hiiid4,  which  tfa^y  ffj^  Ip 
(he  countries  situated  on  the  Cxeo^M.  This 
application  of  term*  is  equally  £ortipi  to  the 
national  geography  ef  the  lodiaDa,  with  thi 
appellation  of  Gentoos,  which  tb»  JEaglali 
ised  to  apply  to  the  Hindoos,  aad  whidi 
'.omes  from  the  Poriugueseteroi  Geotioa,  sig- 
utfying  Gentiles  or  P^ns.]  X>io^.  l-^ — S*.*ak' 
s  &£c— ^e^,  3,  c  7.— P/in.  5,  c  9B^-*C^. 
8,  c.  10.^^ttf/tti.  1,  c  3, 1.  19,  o.  7. 

iHDlQiTBS,  a  name  given  to  thoa^  daities 
who  were  worshipped  only  in  H>oia  paitiaa- 
lar  {ilacee,  or  who  ware  bacoffla  goda  kwm 
rnen,  as  Hercules,  Bacchoa,  lie.  Scmm  dcrifa 
the  word  from  tn^a  et  genitt^  bora  at  the 
same  place  where  they  receivad  thair  war- 
ship. Firg.  O.  1.  ▼.  49a.— OiW.  JM.  M, 
V.  60a 

I«DV8,  [a  celebrated  rivar  af  Iodia«  Idl- 
ing after  a  ooursa  of  1900  aiilai,  ialo  tha  Ih- 
dian  Ocean.  Tha  sonroea  of  thia  mar  I 
not  yet  been  fully  explorad.  Its  i 
mant  is  fiiad,  by  the  aMMt  paobabla  < 
lure,  in  the  northern  deelivity  af  tha  CmHat 
branch  of  the  himalak  noostaiae,  aboat 
lat.3l<'  SO'  N.  and  loi^80oaOr£.  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  sonrce  of  tha  St^iedg^^  aad 
in  a  territory  under  the  doBAiaiaa  mi  Chiaa 
Its  na  <e  in  Sanscrit  is  Stndhwr  Hm^  an 
appelli«tion  which  it  raoeivei  fitia  its  bkw 
colour.  Under  the  aamaSindua  it  amskDowa 
even  to  the  Roanans,  beeidaa  ViM  mofa  ooaa- 
inon  appellation  of  Indot.  In  Lai.  28^  SST, 
the  Indus  is  joined  by  five  mera,tha  Hydaa- 
pes  or  Bebat,  the  Aeesinet  or  Jtmmtk,  tha 
Hydraotes  or  Raui,  the  Hjrphaeu  or  Btmli, 
and  the  Xaradros  or  StiUdge  Thaae  fit  a 
rivers  have  given  to  the  provinaa  wfaieh  Ihay 
water  the  name  of  Pendftib^  sigmlyiafp  io 
Persian  the  five  rivers,  aad  thay  caoM  nailed 
lu  one  stream,  called  tha  Put^nmd,  Tha 
longest  of  the  five  is  the  SttUdgt.  Tha  fij- 
daspes  is  the  Bfhat  of  Abul  FaaeK  tnit  mmaif 
modern  geographeis  tarm  it  tha  hfhtm,  Tha 
Sttledge  is  the  Hesudros  of  Plioy,  tha  2Em»- 
drus  of.  Ptolemy,  and  tha  Saraagaa  of  Aftf- 
ithiaiha  J 


it  is  tha  largest  river  withia  4 
ange  between  tha  Indus  aad  tha 
pooier.  The  union  of  aU  tha  &^m  rmra  hHo 
one,  before  thay  reach  the  Indat,  was  a  patet 
10  geography  maintained  by  PtalsBy ;  bat, 
owing  to  the  obsoarity  of  taodam  aoeiwb, 
promoted  by  tha  splittings  of  tha  ladas,  aad 
the  Iraqaant  approximatlba  of  straaas  vmrn- 
tiing  m  parallel  ooursas,  wa  bad  baao  tai^ht 
to  correct  this  as  a  spaciaiea  of  that  a«llMr^ 
leficiency  of  inlbrBMtioa,  till  rery  ransat  aad 
more  roinate  enquiries  hava  ra  sitahUJwrl 
that  qoaetioaed  point,  aai,  along  wilh  it, 
he  merited  credit  of  tha  andant  gaug raahar . 
The  Punjntid^  prerioas  to  uastiBg  armi  the 
Indus,  flows  parallel  to  it  for  70  asilask  7W 
(Bouths  of  tha  Indus,  Ftoleaiy  B>alws  aa^sa  la 
number,  Maanert  giTas  tbaai  as  foUoars,  tarn- 
meocing  on  tha  west :  Sagapa  noWtba  linat 
PUiy^  Siothos  now  tha  DanrasMRy^Aafaiim  Os- 
tium now  tha  lUtehU,  Chariphvt  now  tha  Fei- 
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tj^  Smparfty  diJMla,  and  Lonibsre.  of  which 
tlHTSs  Imit  hm  profetae^  to  know  aoUuBg^  with 
cartunCy.  Aoeofdii^,  however,  to  otlwr  sad 
more  recent  eittbortttet,  the  ladin  eatert  the 
saa  m  «Nie  voinme,  the  ]ater&h8treams  being; 
ftbserbed  bj  the  tend  without  reaebnig;  the 
oaeen.  ft  gtr»  off  ra  easterly  taraneh  c^led 
th*  FitBake^  bitt  this  returos  its  waters  to  the 
lodos  at  a  lower  poiat,  Ajnataif  io  itn  drcntt 
the  idaDd  oo  which  J^f^^mhad  stands.  Alez> 
ander  stepp^  oa  the^baakt  of  the  Hypbasip, 
bi»  wearied  and  disoourag^  troops  realising 
t»  proceeds  Here  he  erected  altars  in  me- 
mory of  bis  fveg^ress,  and  descending'  the  In> 
^hsi,  rctamed  to  Bab^flon.]  Cie,  JV.  £>.  <2,  c 
5<L>~Srmk  16.— Carf.  8,  c.  9 — LHtd.  a— 

OaiA  Awtf.S^v.  1«K— Pita.  e,c.80. A 

river  os  Carie.     Lin,  38i»  c.  14. 

IsFfiBVM  «ARB,  [vid,  TynrfaeDttm  Mare.] 
faro,  ^  daoghfter  of  Cedmas  and  Harmoaia, 
wfcolnaned  Baoelkas.  She  married  Athamas, 
iMaref  Tikebes,  aAer  he  bad  dii^erced  Ne. 
pMevbywhomhehadtwocbiUhraol,  Phryxns 
and  Helle;  Ina  beoaoe  mother  of  IVIelicerta 
and  Luutabau,  andsoon  cotteeived an  implaca- 
ble  hatred  againsi  the  children  of  N^hele 
beoaosa  tfacy  weia  to  asoend  the  throne  in 
ptefereace  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Helle 
wwrr  ioibrmed  of  loe^  machfnations,  and  they 
aMapeil'to  Col^is  oa  a  golden  ram.  [ytd. 
Fbeyxns.]  Joae^  jiaUus  of  Ino*s  prosperity, 
raicdvad  to  distarb  her  peace;  and  more  i>ar. 
titniirty,  banmm'  #»  wto <km  of  thedescend- 
aiAs'  of  her  gtealast  enemy,  Venus.  Tisi- 
not,  \Pf  arder  cf  the  goddess,  to 
lafAHttaam,  awtsbe  filled  the  whole 
I'wM-ao^  fnry*  that  Athninas,  taking 
loo  to  b0«  fioniM,  aatt  Iver  children  whelps, 
ptMsaafllier^  and  dashsd  her  son  Learohus 
afaiMt  a  waB.  Ino  escaped  from  the  fury  of 
bar  h— taud»  uA  fiftfm  a  high  rock  she  threw 
Uieatg  iilo-  tb^saa,  wtfir  Melieerta  iA  her 
amn.  The  gods  pitied  her  fate,  and  Neptone 
Bsatu  her  a  sea^ifty^  wiricb  was  afterwards 
9MmA  LeawoHloe.  Malvoerta  became  also  a 
iea*garf,  known  by  the  name  of  Palamon. 
JbisKf.  04:,  S^^^ic,  TSmi  deJ^at.  D.  %  c. 
4a.--«^f*lNf.  Sjfmpi  5.— OvAi  Met,  4,  fab.  19, 
km. — Fau9»  1,  %  Idc.—^{M.  3,  c  4.— Hy. 
gitu  lab.  12;  Uf  and  16. 

hi^A,  fintiTahi  in  memory  of  Inct,  celebrated 
jmsfy  with  spmts  and  saeriftees  at  Corinth. 
Aa-maoivenary  saeniee  was  also  offered  to 
Ino  at  Megara,  where  she  was  first  worship- 
ped fmAir  tba  name  of'  Lenoothoe;-*—* Ano- 
ther ia  Lacoiiia,  in  honour  of  the  same.  It 
war  vsoal  at  the  eetebralioo  to  ^ow  cakes 
of'tOQr  iotaa  peod,  which,  if  they  sank,  were 
prwgijs  of  prosperity ;  but  if  they  swam  on 
the  snrfiMsaof  the  waters,  they  were  inanspr* 
ciooe  and  rary  imlaoky. 

iiM^rvs,  a  rirer  of  Delor,  which  the  iahabit- 
aatraopposed  to  be  the  Nile  coming  from 
^^T^  mider  the  sea.  U  was  near  its  banks 
that  Apollo  aad  Diana  were  bom.  PHn.  % 
e.  103. — FYoee.  5,  r.  lOB.^Sffub.  6.— PntM. 
2,0.  4^ 

bni^BmM,  the  inbtbitaots  of  Insabria,  a 
tovatry  near  the  Po,  supposed  to  be  of  Gallic 


origin.  They  were  coaqaered  by  the  Romans, 
and  their  couaCry  became  a  province,  where 
the  modem  towns  of  Milan  and  Pavia  were 
bttiU.  Stmb.  5.-^7besf .  Jf.lhc  t3.— Pttn. 
3,  c.  n.-^Ue,  &,c.  34.— Ptoi.  3,  c.  I; 

iRTJkPBaainse,  one  of  the  s«ren  Persian 
noblemen  who  conspired  against  Smerdiswlio 
nsorped  the  crown  of  Persia.  He  iM^as  so  dis- 
appointed  for  not  obtaining  thd  orowny  that 
be  fomented  seditions  against  Darius  who- bad 
been  raised  to  the  throne  after  the  deatto  ot' 
the  uaarper.  When  the  king  had  ordered 
him  and  aU  his  femily  to  be  pat  to  death,  bis 
wife,  by  frequently  visiting  the  palace,  excit* 
ed  the  compassion  of  Darios,  who  pardoned 
her,  and  permitted  her  to  redeem  from  death 
any  one  of  her  relations  whom  she  pleased. 
>he  obtained  her  brother;  and  when  the 
king  expressed  his  astooiBluBent,  because  she 
preferred  him  to  her  husband  and  chi]dt%n, 
she  replied  that  she  oonld  procure  atteCber 
husband,  and  children  like^se ;  btit  that  she 
oonld  never  hafe  another  brother,  as  her 
father  and  mother  were  dead,  lotaphemet 
Was  pot  to  death.     HtfdoU  3. 

Intbmxcioh,  a  town  at  tba  west  of  Lign- 
TV^  on  the  sea^ore.     Cic,  Hhv.  8,  c.  14. 

IxTxaAMHA,  an  ancient  city  of  Umbria, 
the  fairtb-pfakoe  of  the  historian  1'acitus,  and 
of  the  emperor  of  the  same  name.  It  is  Mto- 
ate  between  two  branefaes  of  the  Nar,  {inUr 
wnnet)  whence  its  name.     Vano  L,  L.  4,  e. 

5.— "nMs/.  Hti/.S>e.64 .A  colony  on  the 

confines  of  Samnium,  on  the  Ijiris. 

Intbrrkz,  a  sop  reme  magistrate  at  Rome, 
who  waa  entrnsted  with  the  care  of  the  go- 
▼ernomat  afBer  the  death  of  a  king,  till  the 
election  of  another.  This  office  was  exer- 
cised by  the  senators  alone,  and  none  con- 
tinued in  power  longer  than  five  days,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Flotarch,  only  Id  hours.  The 
first  interrex  mentioned  in'  Roman  hiit6ry^ 
was  after  the  death  of  Rom ulus^  when  the  Rv- 
mans  quarrelled  with  the  Sabines  ceneeming 
the  choice  of  a  king.  [An  interrex  was  of* 
ten  chosen  under  the  Republic,  when  from 
contention  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, or  any  other  cause,  the  comitia  fiir 
electing  magistrates  coald  not  be  held  in  due 
time  or  before  the  end  of  the  year.  He  was 
chosen  by  the  patnctaos  out  of  their  own 
number,  and  hit  authority  continued  for  5 
days,  after  which  another  was  created  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  so  on  in  succession  new  inter- 
reges  were  create  every  5  days,  till  consols 
were  elected.  Thecohiitia  were  hardly  ever 
held  by  the  first  interrex,  sometimes  by  the 
second,  sometimes  by  the  third,  and'  settle- 
thnes  not  even  till  the  elerenth.]  Z<t>.  1,  c. 
17.— />aim.vj*  2,  c.^5. 

iHi^i  CA8TRUM.  (vid*  CastTum  Itfui.)  ft 
received  its  name  from  Ittnas,  a  divinity  top^ 
posed  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Paonias'  of  the 
Latins,  and  worshipped  in  thll  dty. 

Io,  danglrter  of  Incchos,  or,  aoeoitling  to 
others,  <rf  Jasas  or  Pirener,  w«w  prifeWe.-r  t6^ 
Jano  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  eAemwirOff 
of  her;  but  Jolto,je41oosofhliiutrigaes,di4- 
co▼ered  the  object  of  bis  aftetiony  ««<*  8ur- 
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prised  him  in  the  oonpany  of  lo,  though  he 
had  shrouded  himself  in  all  the  obscurity  ol 
clouds  and  thick  mists.  Jupiter  obauged  his 
mistress  into  a  beautiful  heifsr  ;  and  the  god> 
dess,  who  well  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  &om 
her  husband  the  animal,  whose  beauty  she  had 
eendescended  to  recommend.  Juno  command- 
ed the  hundred-eyed  Argus  to  watch  the 
heifer ;  but  Jupit^,  anxious  for  the  situation 
of  lo,  sent  Mercury  to  destroy  Argus,  and 
to  restore  her  to  liberty,  [vid.  Argus.]  lo, 
freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus,  was  now 
persecuted  by  Juno ;  who  sent  one  of  the 
furies,  or  rather  a  malicious  insect,  to  torment 
her.  She  wandered  oyer  the  greatest  part  of 
the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last 
she  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  still  ex 
posed  to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno's  in- 
sect. Here  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore 
her  to  her  ancient  form  ;  and  when  the  god 
bad  changed  her  from  an  heifer  into  a  woman 
she  brought  fiorth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  she 
married  Telegonus  king  of  Egypt,  or  Osiris, 
according  to  others,  and  she  treated  her  sub- 
jects with  such  mildness  and  humanity,  that, 
after  death,  she  received  divine  honours,  and 
was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Isis.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  lo  was  carried  away  by 
Phcenician  merohants,  who  wished  to  make 
reprisals  for  Europa,  who  had  been  stolen 
from  them  by  the  Greeks.  She  is  sometimes 
called  PhoroniSf  from  her  brother  Phoroneus. 
Ori(L  Met,  1,  V.  748.— Pflta.  1,  c.  25, 1.  3,  c 
18. — Mttchtu.—ApnUod.  2,  c.  1. — Virg,  JEn. 
7,  V.  789.— Hjigftn.  fab.  145. 

loBATKS  and  Jobatbs,  a  king  of  Lycia, 
lather  of  Stenobsa,  the  wife  of  Prcetns,  king 
of  Argos.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throile 
bj  Bellerophon,  to  whom  she  had  given  one 
of  his  daughters,  called  Philonoe,  in  marriage. 
[vtJ.  Bellerophon,  Pelasgi,  and  remarks  un- 
der the  article  Homerus.]  ApoUod.  2,  c.  2. 
— -iSsj^.  fab.  57. 

JocABTA,  a  ^ughter  of  Menfleoens,  who 
married  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she 
hadCEdipus.  She  afterwards  married  her 
son  CEdipus,  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
and  had  by  him  Eteocles,  Polynices,  kc 
[vid,  Laius,  CEdipus.}  When  she  discovered 
that  she  had  married  her  own  son,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  incest,  she  hanged  herself  in 
despair.  She  is  called  Epieatta  by  some  my- 
thoIogisU.  Stat.  Theb.  8,  v.  42.— 5enec.  and 
Simhoel,  in  (Edip, — Apollod.  3,c.  5. — Hygin. 
fab.  66,  &c.— flomcr.  Od.  11. 

I01.AIA4  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as 
that  called  Heracleia.  It  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  Hercules,  and  his  friend  lolas  who 
assisted  him  in  conquering  the  hydra.  It  con- 
tinued during  several  davs,  on  the  first  of 
which  were  offered  solenni  sacrifices.  The 
next  day  horse-races  and  athletic  exercises 
were  exhibited.  The  following  day  was  set 
apart  for  wrestling ;  the  victors  were  crown- 
^  with  garlands  of  myrtle,  generally  used 
at  funeral  solemnities.  They  were  sometimes 
rewarded  with  tripods  of  brass,  llie  place 
where  the  exercises  were  exhibited  was  call- 
ed lolaioo,  where  there  were  to  be  seen  the 
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monument  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  1 
of  lolas,  who  was  buried  in  Sardinia.  Ttee 
monuments  were  strewed  with  garlande  and 
flowers  on  the  day  of  the  festival. 

IdLAi  or  I0LAV8,  a  son  of  iplucdiis,  kiag 
of  Thessaly,  who  assisted  Herculea  in  ctm- 
quenng  the  Hydra,  and  burnt  with  abet  irea 
the  plao6  where  the  heads  had  been  cnC  «£ 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  others,  {vid.  ^- 
dra.]  He  was  restored  to  his  youth  and  vi- 
gour by  Hebe,  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Hercules.  Some*  time  afterwards,  lolas  as- 
sisted the  HeraclidsB  against  EaryBtheneB, 
and  killed  the  tyrant  with  bis  own  hand. 
Accordiug  to  Plutarch,  iolashad  a  BEKmamcat 
in  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  where  lovers  need  to 
go  and  bind  themselves  by  the  moat  soleoa 
oaths  of  fidelity,  onisidering  the  place  as  sa- 
cred to  love  and  friendship.  Aooofdni^  to 
Diodorus  and  Pausanias,  tolas  died  and  was 
buried  in  Sardinia,  where  he  bad  gooa  to 
make  a  settlement  at  the  head  of  the  sons  of 
Hercules  l^  the  fifty  daughters  ef  Thespioa* 
Ow4.  Met,  9,  V.  399.— ^pettorf.  I,  c.  4. — 
Pam,  10,  c.  17.— *A  son  of  AntipaSar,  cup- 
bearer to  Alexander.    PltU. 

I0LCHO8,  [a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Magnesia,  at  tha  head  of  the  Pa- 
lasgicus  Sinus,  and  north-east  of  DemcUias. 
It  was  situate  about  seven  stadia  from  the 
sea,  on  an  eminence,  and  wasthebirtb-plaee 
of  Jason.  The  poets  make  the  ship  Areola 
ha/e  set  sail  from  lolchos;  this,  however,  nuMt 
either  be  understood  as  refening  in  6u:t  to 
Aphetse,  or  else  by  lolchos  they  mean  the  adja- 
cent coast  wh{ch,acoording  toStrabo,  waa  Ufea- 
wise  called  by  that  name.  Sirabo  reckons  thk 
city  in  the  number  of  those  which  were  des- 
troyed in  order  to  people  the  towa  of  Deaie- 
tries.]  It  was  founded  by  CrethsM,  son  of 
.£olus  and  Enaretta.  Pottf.  4«c2.— ^eiiatf. 
1,  c.  ^.-^StTob.Z.—Meta^  2,  c3.— I«iie«u  3, 
V.  192. 

IdLX,  a  daughter  ofEursrtcis,  king  of  (£cha- 
lia.  Her  fetlwr  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Hercules,  but  he  refused  to  perform  his  en- 
gagements, and  lole  was  carried  away  hy 
force,  [tid,  Eurytus.]  It  was  to  extiafaish 
the  love  of  Hercules  for  Ide  that  Dc^anira 
sent  him  the  poisoned  tunic  which  caused  his 
death,  [vid.  Hercules  and  Deianira.]  After 
the  death  of  Hercules,  lole  marrieo  hia  son 
Hyllus,  by  Dejaaira.  ApoUod.  2,  c  7.— Osstf. 
Mei.  9,  V.  279. 

loir,  [vid,  tones,]  a  tragk'poet  of  Chios, 
whose  tragedies,  when  represented  at  Athens, 
met  with  universal  applause.  He  is  men- 
tioned and  greatly  commended  by  Aris- 
tophanes and  AthensBUs,  fte.  AtJum,  10^1^. 
A  native  of  Ephesus,  introduced  in  Pla- 
to^ dialogues  as  reasoning  with  Socrates. 

loVBS,  [one  of  the  main  original  races  of 
Greece.  A<X!ording  to  the  relation  of  Coron, 
Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  had  three  sons, 
Eolus,  Dorus,and  Xuthus.  He  made  the 
first  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  whioh  he  had 
established  between  the  Asopusand  Enipeus. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  conatryirere  from  him 
I  denominated  Eolians.  Doms,  the  second  bro- 
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ther,  by  order  of  his  father,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  oolony,  and  built  at  the  foot  of 
Pamaaaas  the  cities  of  Boeon,  CjteiieoQ,  and 
£rinea,  to  which  Strabo  adds  the  city  of  Pin- 
dus,  these  foar  cities  forming  the  Doric  Te- 
trapolis.      Xothus,  the  reotaioing   brother, 
tamed  his  ejes  elsewhere.  He  was  the  found- 
er  of  the  Attic  Tetrapolis,  oom posed  of  the 
cities  of  Oenoe,  Marathon,  Probalintbus,  and 
Tricorythus.     He  married  Creusa,  daughter 
of  £rectheos,and  became  the  father  of  Achse 
us  and  Ion.     The  elder  of  these,  obliged  to 
quit  hiime  on  account  of  a  murder  he  had 
oommitted,    passed   into  the  Peloponnesus, 
then  called  Apia,  established  himself  iu  La- 
conia,  and  gave  name  to  the  Achseans.     Ion, 
after  the  death  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
was  declared  king  of  Attica,  which  country 
thereupon  took  the  name  of  Ionia.     Thus  far 
ConoD.    But,  according  to  another  and  more 
commonly  received  account,  Ion  did  not  suc- 
ceed Creotheua,  whose  crown  devolved  on 
Cecrope.     On  the  contrary,  he  led  an  Attic 
oolony  into  the  Peloponnesus,  where  they 
settled  between  Elis  and  Sicyonia.    He  was 
afterwards  recalled  to  Athens,  routed  the 
Thradans  under    Eumolpus,  was  invested 
with  a  share  of  the  fi;ovemment  and  gave  his 
aajiM  to  the  Athenians.    The  lonians  from 
the  Peloponnesus  returned  to  Attica  in  the 
reign  of  Melanthus,  being  expelled,  accord 
ing;  to  some,  by  the  Heraclidse,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Codros,  they  passed  into  Asia  Mi 
nor.      Nileos  and  Androclus,  the  younger 
aont  of  Codrus,  were  the  leaders  of  this  emi- 
g^tioB,  being  dissatisfied  probably  with  the 
c^hAoge  of  government  at  home.    They  took 
with  them,  besides  the  lonians  from  Pelopon 
neaiis,  many  refugees,  and  inhabitants  of  At 
ties,  who  complained  that  Attica  was  too 
Uauted  and  barren  to  support  its  increasing 
popalatioQ.    Both  these  accounts  are  unsatis- 
fiukory,  and  open  to  objection.    We  have  al- 
ready given  what  appears  a  more  probable 
aocoiint  of  the  early  movements  of  the  Gre- 
cian tribes,  under  the  article  Grsecia.    It  re- 
mains cmly  to  make  a  few  observations  rela- 
tive to  the  lonians.     The  Grecian  race  was 
diridod  into  two  branches,  the  Hellenes  in 
the  north,  and  the  lonians  in  the  south.    In 
Beeotia  their  respective  confines  met.    The 
looiana  were  the  first  who  made  any  progress 
u  civiUaation,  and  seem  to  have  been  indebt- 
ed for  it  to  the  Pelasgi  who  had  settled  among 
them.     The  Hellenes  attained  to  civilization 
moch  later  than  their  brethren  of  the  south, 
aaii  were  wandering  about  in  their  native 
ibreats  long  after  the  latter  had  begun  to  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  arts  of  social  life. 
It  is  not  true  that  Ion  gave  his  name  to  the 
louaae.     They  were  called  lones  long  before 
fait  time :  it  was  their  original  appellation 
la  the  first  place,  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
ped|»le«  •▼on  ui  the  earliest  ages,  ever  change 
ed  a  previoas  name  for  the  purpose  of  assum- 
iagene  derived  from  that  of  some  prince  or 
leader.     The  probability  is  that  the  exact 
rererse  was  the  case.    In  the  next  place,  the 
M  Atbentan  traditions  eontradiot  (he  •Aie- 
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counts  we  have  just  been  considering.  Ac- 
cording to  them.  Ion  was  a  son  of  Apollo,  and 
Xuthus  an  Achsean  and  son  of  iBolus.  The 
meaoing  of  this  evidently  is  that  Xuthus,  an 
iEolian,  came  to  Athens  with  a  band  of  Achie- 
aos,  and  that  he  took  with  him  a  body  oflonians 
from  Attica,  together  with  his  own  forces,  in  or- 
der lo  obtain  settlements  in  Peloponnesus.  He 
established  himself  in  ^gialia,  the  northern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  but  did  not  extend  his 
authority  over  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
founding  merely  the  city  of  Helice :  and  yet 
all  the  other  cities  along  this  coast,  to  which 
the  power  of  Ion  never  reached,  and  whither, 
in  fact,  neither  he  nor  his  followers  ever 
came,  are  acknowledged  by  all  the  Grecian 
writers  to  have  been  Ionian,  and  of  the  same 
race  with  the  Athenians.  But  the  strongest 
argument  against  the  theory  that  we  are  com- 
bating, and  the  clearest  proof  in  favour  of 
the  position  that  the  lonians  existed  as  a  na- 
tion long  before  the  time  when  the  Hellenes 
began  to  send  out  colonies  into  southern 
Greece,  and  consequently  long  before  the 
time  when  Xuthus'sson  Ion  existed,  if  indeed 
he  were  not  in  truth  a  mere  fabled  person- 
age, is  to  be  found  in  the  Cynurii,  a  branch  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Argolis  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. Herodotus  styles  them  Autoc- 
thones  and  likewise  lonians.  Among  their 
brethren,  the  other  Argives  who  dwelt  in  the 
level  country,  the  intermingling  with  Pelas- 
gi, Danaides,  and  finally  Achsi,  had  nearly 
effaced  the  original  peculiarity  of  character 
and  dialect :  it  remained,  on  the  other  hand, 
pure  and  uncorrupted  among  the  Cynurii, 
who  had  been  driven  by  successive  invaders 
to  the  mountains  in  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  Argolis,  so  that  in  historical  ages  they 
were  still  known  as  lonians.  Of  the  other 
communities  which  occupied  the  Peloponne- 
sus, the  Arcadians,  Elians,  Laconians,  we  are 
told  indeed  by  no  one  that  they  were  of  Io- 
nian origin.  And  yet  we  know  with  certain- 
ty that  Uie  Arcadians,  according  to  their  own 
acknowledgment  were  a  native  race,  not  a 
people  who  had  emigrated  into  southern 
Greece.  In  Elis  we  find  none  other  than 
Grecian  inhabitants  ;  in  Laconia  it  is  true 
the  Leleges  settled,  but  then  by  the  side  of 
them  we  find  a  Grecian  race.  All  these  ex- 
isted before  the  Hellenes  were  heard  of;  they 
must  therefore  belong  to  a  stock  of  whose  ex- 
istence no  one  knows  anything,  or  they  must 
be  lonians.  As  regards  the  ori|;in  of  the 
name  lonians,  it  must  be  confessed  that  little 
certainty  exists.  It  is  generally  thought  to 
come  from  the  Hebrew  /aran,  or(if  pronounc- 
ed with  the  quiescent  Vau)  Ion;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Hellenes  are  thought  to  be  the 
same  with  JCfita,  in  the  sacred  writings,  more 
especially  their  country  Hellas.  Hence  Bo- 
chart  makes  lavan,  the  son  of  laphet,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  lones.  They  who  favour  such 
etymologies  should  first  determine  whether 
the  Hebrew  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primi- 
tive langoage  or  not ;  since,  if  the  latter  be 
the  case,  the  names  that  are  given  in  Hebrew 
Scripture  to  the  earft  rulers  and  leaders  m 
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the  family  of  Nobh,  are  mere  tranilations 
from  the  primitive  tongue,  and  certainly  can 
form  no  sure  basis  for  the  erection  even  of 
the  8]ig;htest  superatructure  of  etymology.] 

loKiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  iEolia,  on  the  west  'by  the 
JEgean  and  Icarion  sea?,  on  tlie  south  by  Ca- 
ria,  and  pn  the  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Ca- 
ria.     [It  extended  from  Ph.'C«a  in  the  north 
to  Miletus  in  the  south,  while   its  greatest 
breadth  scarcely  exceeded  40  miles.]   It  was 
founded  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and   parti- 
cularly Attica,  by  the  lonians,  or  subjects  ol 
Ion.     looia  was  divided  into  I'Z  small  stales, 
which  formed  a  celebrated  confederacy,  oficu 
mentioned   by  the  ancients.     These  twelve 
states  were,  Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Cla- 
zomoDae«  Ephesus,  Lebodos,  Teos,  Phocae  ^ 
Erythra,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of  Samos, 
and  Chios.     The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a 
temple,  which  they  called  Pan- Ionium^  from 
the  concourse  of  people  that  flocked  there 
from  every  part  of  Ionia.    [This  was  a  place 
of  general  meeting,  and  was  situate  on  Mount 
Myoale,  near  Priene.]     After  they  had  en- 
joyed for  some  time  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, they  were  made  tributary  to  the 
power  of  Lydia  by  CroBsus.    The  Athenians 
assisted  them  to  shake  off  the  slavery  of  the 
Asiatic  monarchs  ;  but  they  soon  forgot  their 
duty  and  relation  to  their  mother  country, 
and  joined  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece, 
They  were  delivered  from  the  Persian  yoke 
by  Alexander,  and  restored  to  their  original 
independence.     They  were  reduced  by  the 
Romans  under  the  dictator  Sylla.     [Sylla 
treated  them,  together  with  the  other  Asiatic 
cities,  with  great  se verity ,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  so  many  thousand  Romans,  whom 
they  had  inhumanly  put  to  death  in  compli- 
ance with  the  orders  of  Mithridates     Ephe- 
sus was  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour, 
Sylla  having  suffered  bis  soldiers  to  live  Uiere 
at  discretion,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
pay  every  officer  50  drachuise,  and  every 
soldier  16  denarii  a  day.    The  whole  sum 
which  the  revolted  cities  of  Asia  paid  Sylla, 
ifas  20,000  talents,  near  4  millions  sterling. 
This  was  a  most  fatal  blow,  from  which  they 
B^ver  recovered.]  Ionia  has  been  always  ce- 
lebrated for  the  salubrity  of  the  climute,  the 
fruitfalneas  of  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of 
its  inhabitants.    Strodol.  I,  o.  6  and  28. — 
Strak.  14.— Jtfe(a,  I,  c.  2,  &c.— Fat«.  7,  c  I. 
— A»  anciept  name  given  to  Hellas,  or 
Acbaia,  t>ecause  it  was  tor  some  time  the  re- 
sidence of  the  lonians. 

loslu^f  siAas,  a  part  of  the  Mediterra 
nean,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  lying  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Greece,  That  part  of  the 
^gean  Sea  which  lies  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia, 
in  Asia,  is  ealled  the  ua  o/  lonia^  and  not  the 
Ionian  5e«.  According  to  some  authors,  the 
Ionian  Sea  receives  its  name  from  lo,  who 
s^am  across  there,  after  she  had  been  me- 
tHmo^phosad  into  a  heifer,  [^he  statem^nU 
qf  tl^a  ancient  fri^tars  resp^tmj  tV  *it^a- 
ttoa  and  ext^t  of  the  I^iap  Sea  t^r^  very 
Aaciu^ting  i^id  vn^erts^^  Scylai  makes  it 
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the  same  with  the  Adriatic  ;  and  be  nay  ba 
correct  ia  so  doing,  since,  according  ti>  He* 
rodotus,' the  true  and  ancient  naiiMi  of  the 
AdriaUc  was  the  Ionian  Gulph.  llus  last 
appellation  was  probably  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  made  knowa 
to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  through  the  con- 
merce  carried  on  here  b>  the  Asiatic  loniaoi. 
Both  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Gulpb  end, 
according^  to  Scylax,  at  the  straits  oeur  Hy- 
druDtum.  Of  the  Ionian  Sea  he  tny*  De- 
lhi ng  ;  Herodotus,  however,  makes  it  ex- 
tend as  far  south  as  the  Peloponoesua.    Tho- 

ydides  keeps  up  the  distinction  just  alluded 
to,  calling  the  Adriatic  by  tlie  name  of  the 

onian  Gulpb,  (being  probably  as  ignoraol 
as  Herodotus  of  any  other  appellation  for 
this  arm  of  the  sea.)  and  styling  the  rest  as 
tar  as  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  the  Ioni- 
an Sea.  lo  later  time  a  change  ol  apfieUa- 
lion  took  place.  The  limits  of  the  AdriMic 
were  exteuded  as  far  as  the  .<'outhem  coast 
of  Italy  and  the  western  shores  of  Greeee, 
and  thQ  Ionian  Gulph  was  considered  to  be 
uoW  only  a  part  of  it.  {Sirabo  2,  p.  186.) 
Eustathius  asserts  that  the  more  aoanrate 
writers  of  his  day  maintained  this  Uistiac- 
tion.  (ad  Dtonys,  Perieg,  v,  92.)  Hence 
the  remark  of  Ptolemy  is  rendered  ioleU^i- 
ble,  who  makes  the  Adriatic  See  extead 
along  the  whole  westero  ooest  of  Greece 
dowo  to  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the 
Peloponnesus.]    Sirab.  7,  kQ.-^XHt^fW-  P^" 

lopE  and  JOPPA,  [dow  Jt\fa^  a  city  of  Pa- 
lestine, situate  on  the  ooast,  north- vest  olJa- 
rusalem,  and  south  of  Ca&sarea.  Accordimg 
to  tradition  and  fable,  it  ivas  one  of  the  QOBt 
ancient  cities  in  the  world.  Report  says  that 
it  was  built  before  the  deluge:  thai  here 
rei;ined  Cepbeus,  the  father  of  Aodroaieda  ; 
and  the  rock  to  which  his  daughter  was  chain- 
ed, and  from  which  she  was  delivered  t^y  Per- 
seus, was  shown  here»  together  with  the  ribs 
of  the  sea-monster  which  would  have  <)evoer- 
ed  her.  The  history  probably  relers  te  a 
vessel  of  considerable  bulk  which  ravaged  the 
coast,  apd  being  driven  on  shore  bj  a  sape- 
rior  force,  was  here  wrecked^  and  the  eoaa- 
try  delivered  from  the  exactions  of  the  cor- 
sair or  pirate  who  commanded  it.] 

JoRDAiTESi  [a  iamouB  riyer  of  FalesUne, 
which,  according  to  some,  bad  its  so<4rce  ia 
the  lake  of  Phiala,  about  lu  miles  north  of 
C»sarea  of  Skmachon.  This  origin  of  the 
river  was  a^eertained  by  Philip  the  tetrarck, 
who  made  the  experiment  of  throwing  soaie 
chaff  or  straw  into  the  |ake»  which  came  ant 
where  the  river  emerges  from  the  gtooadi 
a(\er  having  run  about  120  furloogs  beneath 
the  suriace  of  the  earth.  Mannert  deems 
this  story  fabulous,  and  makes  the  river  rise 
in  Mount  Paneas.  The  TaUaudista  say  that 
the  Jordan  rises  ou^  of  the  oave  of  Paneas. 
They  assert  moreover  that  Leshem  is  Paneas. 
Leshem  was  subdued  by  the  Dani|e%  a^d 
Jerpboaq;!  placed  one  of  his  ipplden  ealrea  in 
Dan,  which  is  at  the  springs  of  Jordan*  Jo* 
sephu^  4f y*  that  the  spcii^  of  Joiidifl^  rise 
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fron  uodar  the  tMBfle  of  the  golden  calf. 
PoMibly  this  tei^pVe  might  sUnd  on  %■  hill,  »<- 
coovaoieot  and  |in*par  for  Mioh  »n  edifice . 
that  the  temple  of  Aaguatut  wu  afterwarOv 
built  upoo  it.  The  c»orte  of  the  Jordau  i\ 
moatl/  MUtbirard,  iooliOiDg  a  few  degrees 
to  the  east.  It  usuee  from  the  ground  wtlh 
loud  ooue,  reiemblM^;  somewhat  the  roaring  «>f 
a  sea.  Cfetarea  Philipiy  stands  oear  its  80ur<  e; 
froji  tUeooe  it  flows  on  to  the  -mall  Ibk* 
SamochoM  or  Meroiiv,  where  it  receives  Ih*- 
Jord«ae»  Miiior,  nfier  whioh  it  proceed*  ou 
wards  till  U  talis  into  the  sea  of  Tii»eriac,  or 
lake  Mf  Geaetareth ;  emetgiog  from  tbi^, 
it  AofW  through  the  valley  of  Aulon,  and  at 
last  Uischaiges  itself  ioto  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
co»i4aaily  overflowed  its  bank*  in  ancie 
times,  ahoot  the  period  of  e^irlj  haiwest,  and 
in  this  fespeet  difiered  from  most  other  riy 
ers,  which  oommonly  swell  dtiriag  the  winter, 
liaaee  it  was  thought  to  have  a  subterraneous 
coafliuaioatiDn  with  the  Nile,  lis  rise  was 
probal>ly  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows 
at  that  time,  and  the  early  rains.  It  now  no 
longer  rises,  either  because  its  rapid  ourreiit 
haa  deepened  its  channel,  or  iu  waters  have 
bean  partly  diverted  another  way.  The  ety 
nuHogy  ef  its  name  haa  been  va  iouily  as 
signed.  It  ia  thought  by  ^ome  to  eoflMS  from 
tba  Hebrew /an^m,  a  descent,  frum  its  rapid 
deecent  through  that  ceuntry.  Another  cla«^ 
of  etymologists  dcduoe  its  name  from  the 
Uabrew  and  Syriao,  importing  th  •  emuldron 
o/jiidgnutU,  Othari  m<4ke  it  oom#  froM  Jor, 
a  apring,  and  Dmn^  a  small  town  near  it^ 
source ;  and  a  ihirj  elau  deduce  it  from  Jo, 
and  Oafs,  two  rivuleU.  The  Arabs  call  it 
Mrdem  or  Hardm^  the  Persians  Arr4%tr^  and 
tha  Arabian  geographer  Rdrisi,  ZoeeAor,  or 
swwiUng.] 

JoavaaDBfl,  [oaJled  by  some  Jordanus,  a 
G^oCh  by  birth,  secretary  to  one  of  the  kiug? 
of  the  Alans,  aind,  as  so«ie  believe,  aAerward? 
btahop  of  Ravenoa.  In  the  year  552  of  our 
era«  be  wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths.  Thif« 
IS  aaerely  an  abridgment  of  the  history  nt 
CMSsodorus,  and  is  writtan  without  judg- 
ment, and  with  great  partiality.  He  com- 
posed abo  a  work  entitled  Dt  regnorum  el 
ttwHporum  snertsstefM,  or  a  Roman  history 
froA  Romulus  to  Augustus.  It  is  merely  a 
cdfy  ^  the  history  of  Floras,  but  with  such 
altarattoDe  and  additions,  however,  as  to  ena- 
ble ••  aometimes  to  eorreet  by  means  of  it 
tha  tazt  of  the  Roman  historian.] 

lo«,  now  Aso,  an   isUnd  m  the   Myrtoa 
Saa,  at  the  smith  of  Naxos,  celebrated,  as 
»oaa  say»  for  the  tomb  of  Homer,  and  the 
birth  of  bis  mother.    PiiH.4,  o.  12 

Joairaim  Flavius,  a  celebrated  Jew« 
borw  in  Jerosalem.  [The  date  of  his  birth  is 
A.  O.  ar7.  Ha  was  the  son  of  Mathias,  a 
priasii  and  was  desoended  on  the  mother^ 
side  from  the  fiaoMly  of  tha  Macoabeea.  Af- 
ter recarviag  a  liberal  edaoation  and  'enter- 
ing tha  leot  of  tha  Phariseea,  which  then  en- 
joyad  tbe  highest  repntation,  ha  proceeded  to 
Roma  ia  bin  Q6th  year,  where  he  remained 


some  considerable  time.  On  hisretum  home 
he  found  the  Jews  on  the  point  of  revolting 
Hgainst  the  power  of  Rome.    After  vainly 

deavouring  to  oepoee  this  rash  determina- 
uon,  he  at  last  jotned  their  cause,  and  held 

nous  commaodr  in  the  Jewish  army  ]  At' 
Jotapata,  in  Galilee,  hesignahzed  his  military 
tUlities  in  supporting  a  siege  ot  ibrt> -seven 
:ayy  against  Vf^pMsian  and  Titus.,  in  a  »mail 
o^^n oi  Judma.  Wben  the  city  sorreudered 
there  were  not  ibuod  less  than  40^000  Jews 
-l«ia,  and  the  number  of  captives  amounted  to 
l.^dOO.  Josephiis  saved  his  life  by  flying  into  a 
•  tve,  where  40  of  his  couotryaMo  had  also 
taken  reiiuge.  He  disiuaded  them  from  i-om- 
mittiag suicide,  and,  wben  they  had  all  drawn 
lots  to  kill  one  another,  Josephas  fortunately 
remained  the  last,  and  surrendered  himself  to 
Vespasian.  He  gsined  the  conqueror's  esteem 
by  foretelling  that  he  would  become  one  day 
the  master  ot  the  Roman  eiitpire.  [I.  G.  Vos- 
sias  (Hist.  Gr.  2,  c.  8,)  thinks  that  Josephas, 
who,  like  all  the  rest  •(  his  nation,  expected 
ut  this  period  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  ap- 
,>lied  to  Veitpasian  the  prophecies  which  an- 
nounced the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  He  ra- 
tnarks  that  Josephos  might  have  been  tha 
toore  sincere  in  so  doing,  as  Jerosalem  wat 
not  bofiieged.  His  prophecy  having  been 
arcomplished  two  yea^s  afterwards,  he  obtain- 
ed his  freedom,  and  iooh  the  prcnomen  of 
Flavius,  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  him- 
$>elf  as  the  freedman  of  the  emperor.]  Josephin 
was  present  .t  the  sie  e  of  Jerusalem  by  Ti- 
tus, and  received  all  the  sacred  books  which 
It  contained  from  the  conqueror's  hands.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews, 
first  in  Syriac,  [or  rather  in  Syro-Chaldaic,J 
and  afterwards  translated  it  into  Greek.  This 
composition  so  pleased  Titus,  that  he  a«« 
thenticated  it  by  placing  his  signature  upon 
it,  and  by  preserving  it  in  one  of  the  pubUo 
libraries.  He  finished  another  work,  which 
be  divided  into  twenty  book%  containing  the 
hu^tory  of  the  Jewish  antiquities,  in  some 
plaices  subversive  of  the  authority  and  mira- 
oles  mentioned  in  the  Soriptiires.  [The  Jew- 
ish Antiquities  of  Josephus  form  a  history  of 
the  choseu  people  from  the  creation  to  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Nero.  Josephus  did 
not  write  this  book  for  the  use  of  his  country. 
)ueo,  nor  even  for  the  Hellenistic  Jews :  his 
object  was  to  make  his  nation  better  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  remove 
the  contempt  in  which  it  was  accustomed  to 
beheld.  The  books  ofthe  Old  TesUmeot,  and 
where  these  failed,  traditions  aad  other  histo- 
rical monuments  were  the  sources  whence  ha 
drew  the  materials  for  his  vvork :  but  in  ma- 
king use  of  these  he  allowed  himself  an  unpsr- 
•looable  license,  in  removing  trom  his  narra- 
tive all  that  the  religion  of  the  Jaws  regarded 
as  most  w<>rthy  of  veneratiaa,  in  order  not  to 
shook  the  prejudices  of  the  natioDS  to  whom 
ha  wreU.  He  not  only  treats  the  Books  of  the 
New  Teatameat  as  if  thay  ware  mere  ^'^'"^ 
compoeiHons,  in  exf^ainiBg,  •"*"1f**5v2J"^ 
cooMMntiag  upon  them,  and  thus  destroying 
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the  DatiTe  and  noble  simpHoity  and  pathos 
which  renders  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume 
so  full  of  attraction*  but  he  allows  himself  the 
liberty  of  often  adding  to  the  recital  of  an 
event  rircuinstanees  which  change  its  entire 
nature^  In  every  part  of  the  work  in  questiot^ 
be  represents  bis  countrymen  in  a  point  of 
view  calculated  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the 
masters  of  the  world.     Notwithstanding  all 
this,however«  the  Antiquities  of  Josephns  ar* 
extremely  interesting,  as  affording  as  a  fiiith- 
ful  picture  of  Jewish  manners  in  the  time 
of  the  historian,  aod  as  filling  up  a  void  in 
ancient  history  of  four  centuries  between  the 
last  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  thoae 
of  the  New.]     He  also  wrote  two  books  to 
defend  the  Jews  against  Apion,  their  greatest 
enemy ;  besides  an  account  of  his  own  life,4^c. 
Josephus  has  been  admired  for  bis  lively  and 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  ex 
pressions,  the  exactness  of  his  descriptions, 
and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations, 
He  has  been  called  the  Livy  of  the  Greei«9. 
Though,  in  some  oases,  inimical  to  the  Chris- 
tians, yet  ha  has  commended  our  Saviour  so 
warmly,  that  St.  Jerome  calb  him  a  Christian 
writer.    [The  commendatioa  of  our  Saviou  r 
which  is  here  alluded  to  oocnrs  in  a  remark- 
able passage  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  Book 
18,  chapter  3,  and  i$  ,as  follows:  **  at  thi» 
time  lived  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  allow 
ed  us  to  call  him  a  man :  far  he  performe«l 
wonderful  works,  and  instructed  those  wh<t 
receive  the  truth  with  joy.    He  thus  drew 
to  him  many  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Greeks. 
He  was  the  Christ.     Pilate  having  punished 
him  with  crucifixion,  on  the  accusation  of 
our  leading  men,  those  who  had  loved  him 
before  still  remained  faithful  to  him.    For  on 
the  third  day  he  appeared  unto  them,  living 
anew,  just  as  the  prophets  of  God  had    n- 
nouoced,  who  bad  predicted  of  him  a  thou- 
sand other  miraculous  things.    The  nation  of 
Christians,  named  after  him,  continues  even 
to  )|pe  present  day."  This  passage,  placed  in 
the.  middle  of  a  work  written  by  a  zealou.t 
Jew,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  mai^nal 
gloss  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  text : 
it  is  too  long  and  too  short  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  original  text.    It  is  too  long  to 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  an  infidel,  and  it 
is  too  short  to  have  been  written  by  a  Chris* 
tian.  St.  Justin,  TertuUiao,  and  St.  Cbrysos 
torn  have  made  no  use  of  it  in  their  disputes 
with  the  Jews ;  and  neither  Ohgen  nor  Pho- 
tius  make  any  mention  of  it.  Ensebius,  who 
lived  before  some  of  the  writers  just  named, 
is  the  first  who  adduces  it.    These  circuin- 
staoces  have  sufficed  to  attach  suspicion  to  it 
in  the  eyes  of  some  critics,  and  especially  of 
Richard  Simon  and  the  historian  Gibtwn.  On 
the  other  hand,  Henri  de  Valois,  Hoet  Bishoi 
of  Avranohes,  Isaac  Vossius  and  others  have 
defended  iu  autheui  ity.    Lambecius,  who 
advooatee  the  6ame  side,  has  pretended  that 
the  words  of  Josephus  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed an  expressing  contemjS  for  our  Saviour, 
although, in  order  not  to  ofiend  either  party, 
the  historian  has  concealed  his  real  meaning  | 


in  equivocal  terms.  However  paradmoeaJ 
this  last  opinion  may  seem,  it  has  aasnmaiaa 
air  of  considerable  probability,  is  omm^ 
quence  of  a  slight  correction  in  the  tcstwd 
punctuation  which  has  been  proposed  hf 
Knittel,  a  German  scholar.  Acelebrmtedfi*> 
testant  divine,  G<»dfrey  Less,  aft«r  b 
carefully  and  eritically  examined  both 
of  the  question,  has  pronounced  the 
to  be  supposititious,  and«ilds that  thosileans 
of  the  historian  respecting  our  Saviour  tad 
the  miracles  which  he  wrought,  aflorda  a  lar 
iitore  eloquent  testimony  in  fiivonr  of  the 
truth  of  our  Redeemer's  misaioo,  tbaa  fha 
most  laboured  statement  oould  have  jieldii, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  letlMr 
of  Josephus,  one  of  the  priests  of  Tnrnwlam, 
could  not  but  have  known  our  Savioor,  cod 
since  Josephus  himself  lived  in  the  midil  ef 
the  apostles.  Had  the  latter  been  able  be 
would  have  refuted  the  whole  history  ef  ear 
Saviour's  mission  and  works.  Hie  aBeckoe  b 
iMxiclusive  in  their  favour.  The  efcta  «f 
Deistioal  writers,  therefore,  to  invalidaie  tbe 
authenticity  of  this  remarkable  pasaagp,  beve 
literally  recoiled  upon  themselves,  ei2  Chris- 
tianity has  achieved  a  triumph  by  tbe  very 
arms  of  infidelity.]  Josephus  died  A.  D.  93, 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  his  works  are  Hudson's,  JS  vols.  fbl. 
Oxon.  1720,  Havercamp^s,  S  vols.  foJ.  Amat 
1796.    Sutton,  xn  Feip,  i(c 

JoviANVs  Flavins  Chudiiis,a  nniire  of 
Pannooia,  elected  emperor  of  Reme  by  the 
soldiers  after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  %m 
refused  to  be  invested  with  tbe  imperial  p«r- 
,  le,  because  his  subjects  followed  tbe  rdi^oae 
prmciplee  of  the  late  emperor  i  but  tb^  re- 
moved his  groundless  appreheniiooi,  and, 
when  they  assured  him  that  they  wtnwtnm 
for  Christianity,  he  accepted  tbe  crowtt.  Be 
made  a  disadvantageous  treaty  with  tbe  F^v>» 
ffians,  against  whom  Julian  was  oiar< 
R  victorious  army.  Jovian  died  sev4 
and  twenty  days  after  his  ascension 
found  in  bis  bed  suffocated  by  the  vafMCWier 
charcoal  which  had  been  lighted  inhatWMis 
A.  D.  864.  Some  attribuU  his  deaibteiii- 
temperance,  and  say  that  he  was  the  mm  of  n 
baker.  He  burned  a  celebrated  Ubimiy  mk 
Antiocb.     MareelHn 

IphIclvi,  or  Iphiclks,  a  son  ef 
tryoD  and  Alcmena,  bom  at  tbe  su 
with  Hercules.     As  these  two  obildren 
together  in  the  cradle,  Juno,  jeeloas  of 
oules,  sent  two  large  serpents  to  dcitiey  hbn. 
At  the  sight  of  the  serpents  Iphkles  nl« 
tbe  house ;  but  Hercules,  though  ncA  n 
old,  l>oldly  seized  themi  one  in  eaoh ' 
squeezed  them  to  death.    ApoUM, 

Theocrit, A  king  of  Pbylace,  in 

tis,  son  of  Phylacus  and  Cfymeoe.  fit  hnd 
bulls  famous  for  their  bigness,  su9d  tbn  Sitt^ 
8ter  which  kept  them.  Melampm,  el  <lM  re- 
quest of  his  brother,  [vmL  BMHBMt]  at- 
tempted to  steal  them  away,  b«l  M-«mi 
caught  in  the  fact,  and  imprhonfldp  ip^Ai^m 
soon  received  some  advantagee  Ifgm  iheymi 
phetical  knowledge  ^if^hie^  prisoQ«r.  end  vot 
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only  restored  liim  to  liberty,  bat  also  present- 
ed him  wHh  fbe  oxen.  Iphicliis,  who  was 
childless,  learned  (rem  the  soothsayer  how  to 
beoome  a  teher.  He  had  married  Autome- 
dnsa,  and  afterwards  a  dan^ter  of  Creon, 
king  of  Hiebes.  He  was  father  to  Podarce 
and  Protesilaas.  Homer.  Od.  11,  IL  13.— 
Apothd,  1,  c.  9.— Pnus.  4,  c.  86. 

IpbicrAtbs,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who,  thoufh  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  from 
the  lawest  station  to  the  highest  olfices  in  the 
state.  He  made  war  ag;aint  the  Thracians, 
obtained  some  Tiotories  oyer  the  Spartans, 
and  aaaisted  the  Persian  king  against  Egypt 
He  ehangped  the  dress  and  arms  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  rendered  them  more  alert  and  ex- 
peditioos  in  osing  their  weapons.  He  mar- 
ried a  dnogfater  of  Coty^  king  of  Thrace,  by 
whom  be  had  a  son  called  Mnestheos*  and 
died  380  B.  C.  When  he  was  onoe  reproach 
ed  of  the  meannesa  of  his  origin,  he  obsery- 
ed,  that  he  would  be  the  first  of  his  family, 
bot  that  his  detrlMtor  would  be  the  last  of 
h^  own.     C.  Xtf,  in  Ipkte, 

IPBlotolA,  a  dangbtor  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytemoestra.  When  the  Greeks,  going 
to  the  Trojan  war,  were  detained  by  contra- 
ry winds  at  Aidis,  they  were  infMtncd  by 
one  of  the  dootbsayers,  that  to  appease  the 
gods,  they  most  sacriAee  Iphigenia,  Agamem- 
boq's  daughter,  to  Diana,  [vid,  Agamem- 
non.] The  lather,  who  had  provoked  the  god 
dees  by  killing  her  faroorite  stag,  heard  this 
with  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation, 
and  rather  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 
dsmphter,  he  commanded  one  of  bis  heralds, 
aa  (ttief  of  the  Grecian  foroes,to  oider  ail  the 
amembly  to  depart  each  to  his  respectire 
hone.  I/lynes  and  the  other  generals  inter 
£sred,  and  Agamemnon  consented  to  immo 
Isto  hie  daoghter  for  the  common  oause  of 
Qreeoe.  As  Iphogenia  was  tenderly  loved  by 
her  noth«r,  the  Greeks  seat  for  iMr  on  pre- 
tence of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles. 
Iphigtota  came  to  Aolis:  here  she  saw  the 
bloody  preparationa  for  the  sacrifice ;  she  im- 
plored the  toifiveness  and  protection  of  her  fa- 
tfagr,  but  tears  and  entreaties  were  unavail- 
ing.  [According  to  £mipide^  who  has  drama 
tised  the  story,  Agamemnon  frequenUy  wa 
▼ered  in  hit  cruel  resolution,  and  even  after 
netioe  had  been  sent  to  Clytemnestra  direct- 
ing her  to  brii^  her  dangbtor  to  the  oampi 
he  sent  other  letters  to  her  privatoly  by  a 
slave,  ordering  her  not  to  come.  But  the 
slave  was  intercepted  by  Menelaus,  who 
what  had  been  done.]     Calohas 


took  the  knife  in  his  hand,  and^  as  he  was 
gaing  to  etrike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  unoommon 
liM  and  beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for 
the  sacrifice.  [According  to  the  play  of 
Bnripidea,  the  scheme  of  pretending  to  give 
away  Iphigenia  in  marriage  to  AohUles»  was 
known  esily  to  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Cal- 
ohas, and  Ulysses.  When,  therefore,  Achil- 
la, learns  the  use  which  had  been  made  of 
his  name,  fired  with  anger,  he  defends  the 
cause  of  the  virgin  against  the  united  v<Hces 


of  the  assembled  Greeks,  and  like  a  true  hero 
IS  about  to  make  battle  with  them  all  when 
Diana  interferes.]  This  sopematural  change 
animated  the  Greeks,  the  wind  suddenly  be- 
came fovonrable,  and  the  combined  fleet  set 
sail  from  Aulis.  Iphigenia's  innocence  had 
raised  the  compassionofthegoddes>  n  whose 
altar  she  was  going  to  be  sacrificed,  and  she 
carried  her  to  Taurica,  where  she  intrusted 
her  with  the  care  of  her  temple.  Id  this  sa- 
cred office  Iphigenia  was  obliged,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Diana,  to  sacrifice  all  the  strangers 
which  came  loto  that  country.  Maoy  had 
already  been  offered  as  victims  on  the  bloody 
altar,  when  Orestes  and  Pylades  came  ta 
Taurica.  Their  mutual  and  unparalleled 
friendship,  [vid,  Pylades  and  Orestes]  dis- 
dosed  to  Iphigenia  that  one  of  the  strangers 
whom  she  was  going  to  sacrifice  was  her  bro- 
ther ;  and,  upon  this,  she  conspired  with  the 
two  friends  to  fly  from  the  barbarous  country, 
and  carry  away  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
They  successfully  eflfected  their  enterprise, 
and  murdered  Thoas,  who  enforced  the  hu- 
man sacrifices.  According  to  some  authors, 
the  Iphigenia  who  was  sacrificed  at  Aulis 
was  not  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  but  a 
daughter  of  Helen  by  Theseus.  Homer  does 
not  speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  though 
very  minute  in  the  description  of  the  Grecian 
forces,  adventures,  kc.  The  stetue  of  Diana, 
which  Iphigenia  brought  away,  was  aAer- 
wards  placed  in  the  grove  of  \ricia  in  Italy. 
Paiti.  «,  c.  2J,  1. 3,  c.  le.—Ond  Met  12,  v. 
31.^f^irg.  ^n.  2,  r.  1  l^.—JEtchtfL—Eutir' 
pid. 

IPBivdB,  one  of  the  principal  women  of 
Lemnos,  who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the 
males  of  the  island  after  their  return  from  n 
Thraoian  expedition.    Flaee,  3.  v.  163. 

Iphis,  son  of  Alector,  succeeded  hi?  fother 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  advised  Polyni- 
ces,  who  wished  to  engage  Amphiaraus  in 
the  Theban  war,  to  bribe  his  wife  Eriphyle, 
by  giving  her  the  golden  collar  ot  Harmonia. 
This  succeeded,  and  Eriphyle  betrayed  her 

husband.    Ap0Uod,  S.—Flaec.  1,3and  7. 

\  beautiful  youth  of  Salamis,  of  ignoble  birth. 
He  became  enamoured  of  Anaxareto,  and  the 
coldness  and  contempt  he  met  with  rendered 
him  so  desperate  that  he  hung  hims^f.  Aoax- 
arete  saw  him  carried  to  bis  graye  without 
emotion,  and  was  instantly  changed  into  a 
stone.    Chid.  Met,  14,  v.  703. 

IpBfTVS,  a  son  <^  Eurytus,  king  of  (Echa- 
lia.  When  his  fother  had  promised  his 
daughter  lole  to  him  who  could  overcome  him 
or  his  sons  in  drawing  the  bow,  Hercules  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and  came  oflf  victorious. 
Eurytus  refused  his  daughter  to  theoonqaer- 
or,  observing  that  Hercules  had  killed  one  of 
his  wives  in  a  fury,  and  that  Ide  might  per- 
haps share  the  same  fate.  Some  time  after, 
Autolyons  stole  away  the  oxen  of  Eurytus, 
and  Hercules  was  suspected  of  the  theft. 
Iphitus  was  sent  in  quest  of  the  oxen,  and, 
in  his  search,  be  met  with  Hercules,  wlwse 
good  fovotirs  he  had  gained  by  advising  Eu- 
Irytus  to  give  up  lote  tiobjthe^qpijq^eror.  Her- 
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culci  asfitted  Ipbitus  in  seekingf  the  loit  ai)i< 
mak;  bat  when  he  recollected  the  in^ii 
tade  of  Eurytoa,  he  killed  Ipbitiie  by  throfr- 
in^  him  dowo  from  the  wells  of  Tiryttthue. 

Hom^r.  Od  31 jip^UoiL  S,  c.  6 A  king 

of  Elii,  loo  of  PrasoBKles,  io  the  age  ofLj- 
cnrgoe.  He  re-eetablithed  the  Olympic 
games  338  years  after  their  institutioD  by 
Hercules,  or  about  884  years  before  the  Chrts- 
tifto  era.  This  epoch  is  famous  in  chmaolo- 
gioal  history,  as  erery  thing  prerious  to  it 
seems  inrolyed  in  fabnlovs  obsowity.  P»- 
ten,  1,  c.  8.— Pdus^  5,  c.  4. 

Ifsvs,  a  town  of  Phrygis,  [sitaate  in  r 
plain  to  the  sonlii-east  of  Symmda,)  celebrat- 
ed for  a  battle  which  was  foogfat  thero  abont 
301  years  before  the  Christian  ere,  between 
Antigoous  and  his  son,  and  Selencus,  Pt^e» 
my,  Lysimachoa,  and  Cassander  [H< 
Plutach  says  thstt  '*all  the  kings  of  the 
earth**  were  here  engaged,]  The  former  led 
into  the  field  an  army  Y  above  70,000  foot 
and  10,000  hotse,  with  76  elephants.  The 
letter's  forces  consisted  of  04,000  infontry, 
besides  10,600  horse,  400  elephants,  and  190 
armed  chariols.  Antigonos  end  his  son  were 
defeated.  [Atrtigonns  lo^t  his  life  in  the 
tion,  Demetrius  fled  into  Greece.  The  c 
qnerors  divided  their  possessions  between 
them.]    PUU.  m  Dmndf. 

Ira,  «  fortrcesof  Messeiiia  [in  the  oertb,  to- 
wards the  conOnes  of  Elis,  and  near  the  river 
Cyparimas.]  which  Agamemnon  promised  to 
Achilles  if  he  wooM  resume  his  arms  to  fight 
against  the  Trojans.  [This  is  umjoestiooafoly 
a  mistake,  as  Homer  names  the  place  to 
nHiiob  Agamemnon  attvdes  ]^»  and  not  Ei^. 
Agamemnon  promised  Ai*hifbet  seven  cities 
of  Meneenia,  of  which  Ire  (n^vt  Ira)  was  one, 
and  the  poet  describes  aUsevenas  lying  near 
the  sea,  whereas  Ira  was  inland  ]  This  place 
is  famens  in  history  as  having  svpported  a 
siege  ofi  eleven  yeers  against  the  Lacediemo. 
nians.  Its  captnre,  B.  C.  671,  fut  an  end  to 
the  second  Messenieo  war.  fliiNn.  //.  0,  v, 
160and292.— 5^»w*.7. 

Irbvavs,  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  and  biriiop  of  Lyons  in  France. 
[The  time  of  bis  birth,  and  the  precise  place 
of  bis  nativity,  cannot  be  satisfoetorily  ascer- 
tained. Dodwell  refers  his  birth  to  tfte  retgo 
of  Nervm,  A.  D.  97,  and  thinks  that  he  did 
not  outlive  the  year  190^  Grabe  dates  Me 
birth  about  the  year  108.  Dupin  says  that  ho 
was  bom  a  little  before  the  year  1 40,  nnd  died 
a  martyr  in  20S.]  He  wrote  on  different 
subjects  ;  but  as  what  remains  is  in  Latin, 
some  suppose  he  composed  in  that  language, 
and  not  in  Greek.  Fragments  of  his  works  in 
Greek  are.  however,  preserved,  wtHch  prove 
that  his  style  was  simple,  though  clear  and 
often  animated.  His  opinions  oonoemtnglhe 
soul  are  ourione.  He  saffsred  martyrdom. 
[From  the  silence  of  TeKullian,  Eusebios, 
and  others,  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death.  Cave,  Ba^nage,  and  Dodwell,  have  in^ 
ferred  that  he  did  not  die  by  martyixlom,  but 
in  the  orditiary  course  of  natare.  With  these, 
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Lardner  coincides.]    The  best  editiaBof  hia 
works  is  that  of  Gmbe«  Oxoik  ft>L  1109: 

IiMiB,    one  of  the  seaseot    n^nsig  the 
Greeks,  called  by  tbemedema  Bare.     Her 
tupo  sisters  were  Die  ami  Enaomta,  all^afh- 
ters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.    AftdM.  I,  e.3. 
iRisvs,  [a  beaodfal  country  mLybia,ael 
far  from  Cy  rene.  When  Battue,  ia  dbedsaaee 
to  the  Oracle,  was  seehnag  a  plaor  ftir  a  set- 
tlement, the  Lyfoiansv  who  were  Ws  gaidcs, 
managed  so  as  to  lead  him  thnKigb  st  by 
nigirt.      Miltoa  calls  the  name    kaeaa,  far 
which  hehastbeaathority  of  Fiadar.    Hsia 
Hercules    caalended  with  Aatteos,)      1%e 
Egyptians  were  oaca  defeated  here  bytka 
inhabitants  of  Cyreae.  Armiof .  4*  c  168.  Jlc 
Ins,  a  daughter  of  Thanmas  and  Elaeira, 
one  of  the  Ooeawdes,  meseeagar  of  tbe  gads, 
and  more  particularly  of  Juikk    Her  efice 
was  to  cut  th^  leek  which  seeaaed  ta  detail 
jthe  soot  in  the  body  of  thaaa  tiiat  ware es« 
I  piriag.    #he  is  the  same  as  the  raiobcvw,  tad, 
jA^m  that  cfreuaMtaace,  slw  is  rapreeeaWd 
I  with  wings  with  all  tba  tai  legated  and  beap- 
tiful  colours  of  the  rainbow,  aad  appsaw  mt- 
I  ting  behind  Juno,  ready  to  aBeouta  har  eoM* 
j  mends.    She  is  likewisa-  daaeiibed  as  eap> 
!  plying  the  doads  witb  water  todelagetha 
world.    [The  Greek  terai  lisr  tha  raiabow^ 
i^ir.  is  sappesed  by  soma  to  b#darrrad  fram 
•i(«,  Itp^k,  I  tlU  as  bei^g  aa  appearwaae 
I  in  the  heavens  that  is  eapposaif  tai  foratelL  ar 
;  rather  to  deolare,raki.    The  fiMea#  Iris  bw- 
ing  the  partiealiir  metsengst  af  Jana  muf 
iharorelaHea  to  the  eircumstaaea  of  the  \ti* 
ter  goddess  bef  g  the  same  asihaair,anam^ 
insr  to  sooieil    HhM.  TVagv  v.  900. — OeadL 
MH,  L  T    t7l  and  $eq.  1.  4,  v.  481, 1.  M^r. 
588.— f^irg*.  JS^  4,  v.  094...-^A  rivaraf 
Pwitwi,  rising  oa  the  oeafiiiei  of  AtwMria 
Minor,  and  floanng  into  the  sea  soatb  lest 
of  ^misus.     If  receives  maay  tribalasies, 
and  near  theendofitSfoarscpaseeaflwsnih 
tha  diitviet  of  Phenama.    Tha  Tofkaaril 
it  the  J?irtaJmn«fc>  and  near  ila  moatii,  it  is 
more  usuaUy  styled  J^kU-EmnA;    oa  tie 
Qft€*t  nmsi.J 

lavff,  a  beggar  of  Ithana«  wiia  aamnrtad 
the  c<mimiSBians  of  Paaaiope^  saitase.  Whaa 
Ulyssee  returned  komt,  ittgaisad  i»  a  bagx^ 
gar'fe  dress  Iras  hindarad  him  from  aBlari^g 
the  gates,  aad  even  chaNaagad  hum.  Illya* 
see  brought  him  to  tha  gnmnd  arith  a  I 
and  draped  him'  out  of  tba  hoi 
his  poverty  originates  tha  psofatbfre  ] 
ri&r.  B^mfT,  Otf.  8,  v.  1  aad  38. — Oesd. 
7>fs/.  3,  el  7.'v.  49.— A  moaota 

IS,  [a  oty  about  eight  days*  jaaraay  I 
Babylon^  aocordtngtoHerodotue,  near  si' 
floa^  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  ( 
lies  into  the  Euphrates.  With  the  i 
of  this  river,  adds  the  historian,  partiolas  af 
bitumen  deseeadad  toarards  Babykm*  by 
means  of  which  its  walk  ware  eoaatroolad. 
There  are  some  oanoaa  foantaass,  saya  Res- 
nell,  near  Bk^  a  town  on  the  Eophtatee,  abaat 
198  miles  above  Hillab,  raekoaiag  tha  dm> 
tanee  along  the   banks  of  tha  Eopteratce. 

uiymzeu  uy  -^^j  v_/ v_^pt  ln^ 
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ThU  dUtMiM  aoswcra  to  8  ordinary  jottroict 
«f  a  oaravao  of  16  miles  direct.  There  can 
be  no-doabt  that  this  Hit  is  the  Is  of  Herodo* 
tos,  which  shookl  have  been  writteD  It] 

IslDAS,  a  Spartan,  who,  apon  seeinif  the 
Th^hans  eoteriog  the  city,  stripped  himself 
tiskad«  uid  with  a  spear  and  sword  eng^agad 
the  enemy.  {The  Ephori  honoured  him  with 
a  chaplel  ibr  nis  galluot  achieyement,  but  at 
the  same  time  fined  him  fOOO  drachmas  for 
having  dared  to  appear  without  his  arccoar.l 

lsJBi78,  aa  orator  of  Chaleis,  in  Euboea,  who 
cnme  to  Athens,  and  t>eoame  there  the  pupil 
of  Lysias,  and  soon  after  the  master  ef  Demos- 
thenes.    Some  suppose  that  tie  relbrmed  the 
diesipation  and  imprudence  ef  his  early  years 
by  frugality  and  temperanoe.     Demosthenes 
imitated  him  in  preference  to  Isocrates,  be< 
cause  he  studied  foroe  and  energy  of  expre8< 
sion  rather  than  floridness  of  style.    [His 
etyie  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of 
Lysias.   He  is  elegant  and  vigorous,  but  Dio- 
nyslus  of  Haliearnastus  does  not  find  in  him 
the  timplieity  of  the  other.    He  uudentands 
better  than  Lysias  the  art  of  arranging  the 
aereral  parts  of  a  discourse,  but  1^  is  less 
oatoral.    When  we  read  the  exposition  of  a 
speech  of  Lysias,  nothing  appears  artificial 
therein  :  on  the  contrary  every  thing  is  stu- 
died in  the  orations  of  Isssus.    In  his  demon- 
ifarations  ef  facts  he  is  not  so  condensed  as  Ly- 
ties,  bat  then  he  is  more  successful  in  exciting 
the  passions.    He  opened  the  road  which  De- 
mestbeaes  after waitb  pursued  with  so  much 
fl«cces8.    Eleven  of  his  orations  remain  ;  bo- 
fore  17t5  we  were  in  possession  of  only  ten. 
They  are  all  of  a  legal  nature,  and  relate  to 
questions  of  inheritance  and  succession .  Hence 
tliey  are  eommonly  cited  by  the  title  oix»yvi 
•A»(/»M»  ditcoHrtef  eonuming  inherUaneet. 
The  best  edition  is  contained  in  the  Corpus 
Oratoniffi  Gnecorum  of  Reiske,  Lipa.  HTO, 
12  vols.  8vo.  Sir  W.  Jones  has  written  a  va 
luable  trandatioQ  of,  Isseuf.    It  appeared  in 
m«.]  yittr.3,v.74.— P/u/.<<c10.Ora/.Z>flm. 
——Another  Greek  orator,  who  came  to  Rome 
A.  D.  17.    He  IS  greatly  recommended  by 
Pliny  the  yovnger,  who  observes,  that  he  al 
ways    spoke   extempore,  and   wrote    with 
eleganee,  anlaboiire!l  ease,  and  great  cor* 
rectneas. 

leim,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Ltuitn,  2,  v. 
406. 

lBi&A«  the  itere*  a  river  of  Gaul,  where 
Fabioa  routed  the  AUobroges.  h  rises  at  the 
east  of  Savoy,,  attd  laQs  into  the  Rhone  near 
Valenoe.  P/tit.3,  a4 — i(t<can.1,v.399.— -^ 
Anetfaar  called  the  Otss,  which  ftdb  into  the 
Seine  bidow  Paris.  [The  Celtic  name  of 
Briva  Itars,  a  place  on  this  river^  has  been 
translated  into  Poni^OtuA 

IsAVRA,  (o;,  or  orwnO  Qbe  capital  of  Isan 
ria,  near  the  confined  of  Phrygia.  Strabo 
tnd  Stephanas  Byzaotimis  used  the  term  as 
a  phnral  one ;  Ammianos  MarcelHnus,  how- 
ever, makes  it  of  the  first  deolensioo.  It  was 
a  strong  andridh  place,  and  Hs  inhabitants 
sppear  to  have  acquired  their  wealth  in  a 
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great  degree  bypluadering  the  neMbeur- 
lag  regions.  The  city  was  attacked  by 
the  Macedonians  under  Perdiccas,  the  inha- 
bitants having  put  to  death  the  goveitierset 
over  the  province  by  Alexander.  After  a 
brave  resistance,  the  Isanrians  destroyed 
themselves  and  their  city  by  fire.  The  coe- 
querors  are  said  to  have  obtained  uneb  gold 
and  silver  from  the  ruins  of  the  place.  Dur- 
ing the  coatentions  between  Alexander's 
successors,  the  neighbouring  mountaiaeera 
rebuilt  the  capital  and  oominenced  plun- 
dering anew  until  they  were  reduced  by  Ser- 
villus,  hence  styled  Isaurious,  and  the  city 
again  destroyed.  A  new  haura  was  after- 
wards built  by  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  city.  D' Anville  locates 
the  old  capital  near  a  lake,  about  whose  ex- 
istenoe,  however,  the  ancients  are  silent )  the 
modem  name  he  makes  BtiSheJiri.  New 
Isaura  he  places  on  another  lake  south-east 
of  the  former,  aad  terms  it  Sidi'Shehri.  Mbh- 
uert  opposes  this  position  of  the  last,  and  is 
in  favour  of  SerkiSerail,  a  small  village 
east-north-east  of  Iconium.  ManneH,  Anc, 
Oeogr.  vol.  6,  part  2,  p.  188.]— P/tn.  6,  c.  27, 
IsAURiA,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  north 
of,  and  adjacent  to,  Pi»idia.  The  inhabitants 
were  a  wild  race,  remarkable  for  the  violence 
and  rapine  which  they  exercised  against  their 
oetghbours.  P.  Servilius  derived  (rom  his  re- 
duction of  this  people  the  surname  of  Isauri- 
cus.  A  conformity  in  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try, which  was  rough  and  mountainous,  caus- 
ed Cilicia  Trachea,  in  a  subsequent  age,  to 
have  the  name  of  Isauria  extended  to  it,  and 
it  is  thus  denominateil  in  the  notices  oif  the 
eastern  empire.]  Fiof»  3,  c.  0,^Strab,^Cic, 
15,  Fam.  2. 

IsAVRlcvs,  a  surname  of  P.  Servilius,  from 
his  conquests  over  the  Isauriaos.  Ovid.  ], 
Ftut.  694.— Cte.  6,  j^U.  21. 

IscHBSiA,  nn  annual  festival  at  Olympia, 
in  honoar  of  Ischenus,  the  grandson  of  Mer- 
cury and  Hierea,  who,  in  a  time  of  4mine, 
devoted  himself  for  his  country,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  a  monument  near  Olympia. 

IschomAcbos,  a  noble  athlete  of  Crotona, 
about  the  consubhip  of  M.  Valerius  and  P. 
Posthumius. 

[IsALAarlcA,  a  name  upplied  to  the  athle- 
tic games  among  the  Greeks,  because  the  vic- 
tors at  them  Were  conducted  with  great  pomp 
into  their  respective  cities,  through  a  breadi 
made  in  the  walls  for  that  purpose;  intimat- 
ing, says  Plutarch,  that  a  city  which  produc- 
ed such  brave  citizens,  had  little  occasion  for 
the  defence  of  walls.  The  name  comesl^om 
urtXctuNcr,  /o  enter.] 

IsiA,  certain  festivals  observed  in  honour 
of  Isjs,  which  pontinued  nine  days.  It  was 
usual  to  carry  vessels  fall  of  wheat  atid  bar- 
ley, as  the  g^dess  was  supposed  to  be  the 
first  who  taught  mankind  the  use  of  corn. 
These  festivals  were  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
among  whoai  they  soon  degenerated  into  U- 
centionsttess.  They  were  abolished  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  A.  V.  C  696.  Tbe^  ^^'^ 
l^trodatsid  atfaigi  by  Cdmmodof.^  ^^ 
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ItiDdftvs,  m  iMtiTa  of  Charax,  in  th«  a^ 
of  PUdemj  Lit^,  who  wtoto  tome  histori- 
cml  trtaUsOit  besides  a  descriptioD  of  Parthia. 
>— — A  disoiple  of  Chrysostooif  called  Pedin- 
olot  from  his  liTiop^  in  Epjpt  Of  hii  epistles 
9012  remain,  written  m  Greek  with  cod- 
cisenesB  and  eleiT^nce.     The  best  edition  is 

that  of  Paris,  Ibl.  1638. A  Christian  Greek 

writer  who  floorished  in  the  7th  oentnry.  He 
is  snmamed  Htfpaienm.  His  works  have 
been  edited,  fol.  de  Brenl,  Paris,  1601. 

Ibis,  a  calibrated  deity  of  the  E^jptiant^ 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to 
Dic^orus  of  SioUy.  [The  name,  according  to 
some,  is  synonymous  with  r«A«iet,  ancunii  an 
expression,  which,  in  the  Egyptian  theology, 
was  applied  to  the  moon  on  account  of  her 
eternal  birth.  Aooordin^  to  others,  and  par- 
ticularly Jablonski,  Isis,  u  the  I^gyptian  lan- 
guage, signified  the  eaute  of  abundance ;  and 
it  was  applied  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  the 
moon,  because  they  supposed  the  moontohave 
a  direct  influence  on  the  atmosphere,  the 
winds,  and  the  rains,  and  therefore  they  re- 
garded it  like  the  sun,  which  they  called  Osi- 
ris, as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  inundation  of 
the  N9e.]  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same 
as  lo,  who  was  changed  into  a  cow,  and  re- 
stored to  her  human  form  in  Egypt,  where 
she  taught  agriculture,  and  governed  the  peo- 
ple with  mildness  and  equity,  for  which  rea- 
sons she  receiTed  diyine  honours  after  death. 
According  to  some  traditions  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  Isis  married  her  brother  Osiris,  and 
was  pregnant  by  him  OTen  before  she  had  1ef\ 
her  mother's  womb.  These  two  ancient  dei- 
ties^  as  some  authors  observe,  comprehended 
all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens. 
Isis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva 
of  Athen%  the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  the 
Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of  Sicily,  the 
Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bellooa  of  the  Romans. 
&c.  Osiris  and  Isis  reigned  conjointly  in 
Egypt ;  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Osiris,  proved  fotal  to  this  sove- 
rtign.  [tid.  Osiria  and  Typhon.]  The  ox 
and  cow  were  symbols  of  Osiris  and  Isit ,  be- 
cause these  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  dili- 
gently applied  themselves  in  cultivating  the 
earth,  [vid.  Apis.]  As  Isis  was  supposed 
to  be  the  moon  and  Osiris  the  sun,  she  was 
represented  as  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand 
with  a  vessel  full  of  ears  of  com .  The  Egy p^ 
tians  believed  that  the  yearly  and  regular  in 
undations  of  the  Nile  proceeded  from  the 
abundant  tears  which  Isis  shed  for  the  loss  of 
Osiris,  whom  Typhon  had  basely  murdered 
The  word  Jiit,  according  to  some,  signifies 
onct'm/,  and,  on  that  account,  the  inscriptions 
on  the  statues  of  the  goddess  were  dften  in 
these  words:  I  am  ail  that ha$  been,  thai  ihall 
6e,  ontf  none  among  mortaii  ha$  hitherto  taken 
off  mjf  veil  The  worship  of  Isis  was  univer- 
sal in  Egypt ;  the  priesU  were  obliged  to  ob- 
serve perpetual  chastity,  their  head  was  close- 
ly shaved,  and  they  always  walked  barefooted, 
and  clothed  thMnselves  in  linen  garments . 
They  never  eat  onioot,  they  abstained  from 
^It  With  their  meat,  end  were  forbidden  to 
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eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  of  boga.  Dmriog 
the  night  they  were  employed  in  oonti— al 
devotion  near  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  Cleo- 
patra, the  beautiful  queen  ^  Egypt*  was 
wont  to  dress  herself  like  this  goildese,  and 
afiected  to  be  called  a  second  isie.  Csr.  dc 
Div.  l.^P/ttf.  de  InL  $f  Onnd.-^Diod,  1.— 
Dionyt.  HaL  1.— ifervdb/.  2,  c  59.— X^mmbl 
l,v.  831. 

Ism AEV8,  (IiMiRA,  plurJ)  [a  Boontam  ef 
Thrace  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebnis,oovar- 
ed  with  vineyards.  This  part  of  Thrace  was 
famous  for  good  wines.  Ulyseee,  in  the  0<^ 
sey ,  is  made  to  speak  in  comm«sdatioa  of  some 
wine  given  him  by  Maron,  the  priest  of  Apol- 
lo at  Ismarus.]  The  word  Itmariua  U  m- 
discriminately  used  for  Thracian.  ffsmcr 
04.  9,^yirg,  G.  2,  v.  37.  JEn.  10,  v.  361. 

IsuiVB,  a  daughter  of  <£dipat  and  Jocasta, 
whotwhen  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  eoa- 
demned  to  be  buried  alive  by  Creon,  for  giv- 
ing burial  to  her  brother  Pdyniees  against  the 
tyrant's  positive  orders,  dedared  herself  as 
guilty  as  her  sister,  and  insisted  opcm  bcieg 
equally  punished  with  her.  This  instaaeeei 
generosity  was  strongly  opposed  by  Antigone, 
who  wished  not  to  see  her  sister  involved  in 
her  calamities.  Sophoel,  in  Aniig,-^poOod, 
3, 0. 5. 

ISMBniAS,  a  celebrated  musician  ofTlie- 
bes.  When  he  was  taken  prisoner  1^  the 
Scythians,  Atheas,  the  kt^g  of  the  country, 
observed,  that  he  liked  the  music  of  lameiuas 
less  than  the  neighing  of  his  horee.  Phtt, 
in  Apoph,^'^k  Theban  genenl  sent  to  Per- 
«<ia  with  an  embassy  by  his  countrymen.  Ai 
none  were  admitted  into  the  king's  prcseooe 
without  prostrating  themselves  at  his  feet, 
Ismeniaa  had  recourse  to  artifioe  to  avoid  do- 
ing an  action  which  would  prove  disgraeafol 
to  his  country.  Whea  he  was  introdnoeJ  he 
dropped  his  ring,  and  the  motion  he  made  to 
recover  it  from  the  ground  was  mistaken  for 
the  most  submissive  homage,  and  Ismmiss 
had  a  satufactory  audience  of  the  monarch. 

A  river  of  B<Botia,*folling  into  the  Enri- 

pus,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple,  from  which 
be  was  called  limeniut.  A  youth  was  yeariy 
chosen  by  the  Bosotians  to  be  the  priest  of  the 
ffod,  an  office  to  which  Hercules  was  oooe 
appointed.  Pam*  9,  c.  I0.--Oruf.  Mtt,  2^— 
Strab.  9. 

Ism BNlDES,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  The- 
ban women,  as  being  near  the  Ittnenus,  a  rivtr 
of  Bceotia.    Ovid,  Met,  4,  v.  31. 

ISMXHiVB,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Thebes, 
where  he  had  a  temple  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ismenus. 

IsMBnes,  a  son  of  ApoUo  and  Melia,  one  of 
(he  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  la- 
don,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Thebee,  fofiieg 
into  the  Asopus,  and  thence  into  the  Enripm. 
PaiM.9,c.  10. 

IsdcRATBS,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  ei 
Theodorus,  a  rich  musical  instrument  maker 
at  Athens.  He  was  taught  in  the  echoob  of 
Oorgias  and  Prodious,  but  his  ormtorjcal  abi- 
lities were  never  displayed  in  pnhlic,  and 
Isoorates  was  prevented  \xf  an  ancooqneraUe 
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timidftj  [ma  well  as  by  weakness  of  voice,] 
from  speakiog^  in  the  popular  assemblies. 
He  opened  a  school  of  eloqoenoe  at  Athens, 
where  he  disting:Qished  himseifby  the  number, 
character,  and  fame  of  hif  pupils,  and  by  the 
immense  ricbes  which  he  amassed.  [The  most 
iamoos  orators  of  Greece,  Is8Btts,Ly  cargus^y- 
perides  and  Demosthenes  formed  themselves 
in  bis  school.  Hence  Cicero  compares  it  to  the 
wooden  horse  containing  the  princes'  of  the 
Greeks.]  He  was  intimate  with  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  regularly  corresponded  with  him  : 
and  to  his  &miliarity  with  that  monarch  the 
Athenians  were  indebted  for  some  of  the  few 
peacefol  years  which  they  passed.  The  as 
piring  ambition  of  Philip,  however,  displeas 
ed  Isoerates,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
atCheroosa  bad  such  an  effect  upon  his  spirits, 
that  he  did  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  his 
country,  but  died,  after  he  had  been  four  days 
without  taking  any  aliment,  in  the  99th  year 
of  his  age,  about  338  years  before  Christ. 
Hie  remains  of  his  orations  extant  inspire 
the  world  with  the  highest  veneration  for 
his  abil  itiea  as  a  moralist,  an  orator,  and. 
above  all,  as  a  man.  His  merit,  however, 
is  lessened  by  those  who  accuse  him  of 
plagiarism  from  the  works  of  Thficydides, 
Lysiat,  aud  others^  seen  particuWly  in  hij> 
pwiegyric.  He  was  so  studious  of  correctness 
that  his  lines  are  sometimes  poetry.  The 
severe  conduct  of  the  Athenians  against  So- 
crates highly  displeased  him,  and,  iu  spite  of 
all  the  vndeserved  unpopularity  of  that  great 
philosopher,  he  put  on  mournine  the  day  of 
his  death.  About  31  of  his  orations  are  ex- 
tant. Isoerates  was  honoured  after  death  with 
a  brazen  statue  by  Timotheus,  one  of  his  pu 
pHs,  and  Aphareus,  his  adopted  son.  The 
best  editioos  of  Isoerates  are  that  of  Battie,  2 
volt.  8vo.  Cantab.  1729,  that  of  Augur,  3  vols. 
8va  Paris,  1782,  [and  that  of  Lange,  Hal. 
1803.]  Pita,  de  10  Orat.  &c— Ctc.  Oral. 
20,  de  ln».  2,  c.  126,  in  Brut.  c.  15.  de  Orat. 
2,  c  6.~Qutnit2.  2,  &c.— Pflrferc.  1,  o.  16. 

[UsKDdirss,  the  principal  nation  in  Serica, 
whose  metropolis  was  Sera,  now  Kant-eheori^ 
in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shefi-Si^  without 
the  great  wall.  This  city  has  been  erroneous- 
ly confoQoded  with  Pekin  the  capital  of  China, 
which  is  300  le^^es  distant.  They  had  also 
twotownt,  both  called  bsedon,  but  distinguish- 
ed by  the  epithets  of  Serioa  and  Scythica.] 

Itsus,  now  ^tise,  a  town  of  Cilioia,  on  the 
confines  of  Syria,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
therebetween  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Pcnianfl  ander  Danus  their  king,  in  October, 
B.  C.  ass,  in  coas^eqoence  of  which  it  was  call- 
ed JifieopoliM,  In  this  battle  the  Persians 
lost  in  the  Held  100,000  foot  and  10,00  > 
horae,  and  the  Macedonians  oidy  300  foot  and 
150  hone,  according  to  Diodorus  Sioulns. 
The  Peraiaa  army,  aocordii^  to  Justin,  con- 
iiiCed  of  400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse,  and 
61/KIO  of  the  former  and  10,000  of  the  latter, 
were  left  dead  on  the  spot,  and  40,000  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  lose  of  the  Maoedo- 
niani,  as  he  farther  adds,  was  no  more  than 
130  foot  and  ISO  hone.    According  to  Car* 
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tins  the  Persian  slain  amounted  to  200,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse  ;  and  those  of  Alexan- 
der to  32  foot,  and  150  horse  killed,  and  504 
wounded.'  This  spot  is  likewise  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Niger  by  Severus,  A.  D.  194. 
Plut.  in  Alex, — Justin,  1 1,  c.  9 — Curt,  3,  c. 
T,^^man,—Diod.  17.— Cic,  5,w^//.20.  Fam. 
2,  ep.  10. 

IsTER  and  l8TRU8«ao  historian,  disciple  to 

Callimaohus.  Diog, A  large  river  of  Eu-. 

rope,  falling  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  called  also 
Danubius.  fvuf.  Danubius.]— A  son  of 
^gyptus.    Apollod, 

ISTBMiA,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  where  they  were  observed.  They 
were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  Me- 
licertH,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea-deity, 
when  his  mother  loo  had  thrown  herself  into 
the  sea  ifith  him  in  her  arms.  The  body  of 
Melicerta,  according  to  some  iraditinos,  when 
cast  upon  the  sea-shore,  received  an  honoura- 
ble burial,  in  memory  of  whiuh  the  Isthmian 
games  were  instituted,  B.  C.  1326.  They 
were  interrupted  after  they  had  been  cele- 
brated with  great  regularity  during  some 
years,  and  Theseus  at  last  re-instituted  theia 
in  honour  of  Neptune,  whom  he  publicly 
called  his  father.  These  games  were  observ- 
ed every  third,  or  rather  fifth,  year,  and  held 
so  sacred  and  inviolable,  that  even  a  public 
calamity  could  not  prevent  the  celebration. 
When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius, 
the  Roman  general,  they  were  observed  with 
the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  Sioyonians  were 
intrusted  with  the  superintendence,  which  had 
been  before  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  ruio- 
ed  Corinthians.  Combats  of  every  kind  were 
exhibited,  and  the  victors  were  rewarded 
with  garlands  of  pine  leaves.  Some  time  af- 
ter the  custom  was  changed,  and  the  victor 
received  a  crown  of  dry  and  withered  parsley. 
The  years  were  reckoned  by  the  celebration 
of  the  Isthmian  games,  as  among  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  consular  government.  PauM, 
1,  c.  44, 1.  2,  o.  1  and  2.— P/in.  4,  c.  5.— P/u/. 
mThe$, 

IiTHMUs,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins 
one  country  to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea 
from  making  them  separate,  such  as  that  of 
Corinth,  called  often  the  Isthmus  by  way  of 
eminence,  which  joins  Peloponnesus  to  G  reece. 
[The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  is  now  called  Hex- 
omi/ttfrom  its  being  6  modern  Greek  (nearly 
5  British)  miles  in  breadth,  vuf.  Corinth.J 
Sttah,  l.-^ela^  2,  c  2.— Pifn.  4,  o,  4. 

IsTLBOTU,  a  country  of  Greece,  near  Ossa. 
vtJ.  Histiseotis. 

IsTBiA,  [a  peninsula  lying  to  the  west  of 
Liburnia,  and  bounded  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Adriatic  It  was  aneiently  a  part  of 
lllyricum,  but,  being  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars,  was  annexed  to  Italy.  It  still  retains  iti 
ancient  name.]  Strab.  1. — Jtfs/o,  2,  c  3. — 
Li9,  10,  &C.— P«n.  3,  o.  19.— Jtn/m.  9,  c.  2. 

ItTEOPdLis,  L»  city  of  Thrace,  situate  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euzme  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ister,  where  §,|iffim9Kor^^\H?»  <^"*^ 
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Haliiijris,  formed  by  as  «rm  of  the  Dftuube, 
hfts  it«  iseue  into  the  tea.  It  eppean  to  be 
suoceeded  at  the  pretent  day  by  a  place  call- 
ed Kara^Kerma$i^  or,  the  black  fortress.  Is- 
tropolis  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  a  Mi< 
leiian  colony.]    Plm,  4,  c.  1 1. 

ItIlIa,  [a  celebrated  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  south 
by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Adriatic  or  Mare  Superum,  and  on  the  south- 
vest  by  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum,  or  Inferum.  It 
was  called  Hesperia  by  the  Greek%  from  its 
Western  situation  in  relation  to  Greece.  The 
name  Italia  some  derive  from  Italns,  who 
reigned  ia  that  country ;  others  dedace  it 
from  ir«Aec,  an  ox,  from  the  great  abundance 
of  those  animals  in  this  land  ;  and  others 
again,  make  the  name  to  have  belonged  origi- 
nally to  a  small  canton  in  Calabria,  and  to 
havtt  become  gradually  common  to  tfte  whole 
etmntry .  The  ancients  differed  from  us  in  their 
application  of  names  to  countrie?.  They  re 
garded  the  name  as  belonging  to  the  people 
not  to  the  land  itself,  and  in  this  they  were  more 
correct  than  we  are,  who  call  nations  after 
the  toontries  they  inhabit.  Asia  Minor,  for 
example,  was  an  appellation  unknown  to  the 
earlier  classic  writers,  and  only  began  to  come 
into  nse  after  the  country  had  fieillen  into  the 
handsof  the  Romans.  Previous  to  this  the 
different  nations  which  peopled  that  peninsu- 
la had  their  respective  names,  and  were 
known  by  these.  In  the  same  way,  a  gene- 
nd  name  lor  what  we  now  term  Italy  was  not 
originally  thought  of.  When  the  Greeks  be- 
came fint  acquainted  with  this  country,  they 
ebserred  it  to  be  peopled  by  several  distinct 
nations  ai  they  thought;  and  hence  we  find  it 
divided  by  them  about  the  time  of  Aristotle 
Sato  six  countries  or  regions,  Auaonia  or  Opi- 
ca,  Tyrrhenia,!apygia,  Ombria,  Liguria,  and 
Henetia.  Thncydidles,  for  instance,  in  speak- 
ing of  Cnme,  says  that  it  is  situate  in  Opiea, 
and  Aristotle,  cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nanus,  terms  Latium  a  part  of  this  same  Opi- 
ca.  As  regards  the  origin  of  the  name  Ita* 
lia,  the  truth  appears  to  be  this.  The  appel- 
latioa  was  first  given  by  the  early  Greeks  to 
Krhat  is  now  denominated  Caiabria  utieritr. 
This  was  not  done  because  the  name  was  in 
«triotae«  confined  to  that  section  of  the  coun^ 
tky,  but  because  the  Greeks  knew  at  that 
eariy  period  very  little,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  the  interior,  and  were  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  ftot,  that  most  of  the  numerous  nations 
which  peopled  the  Italian  peninsula  were  the 
descendants  of  one  common  race*  the  Ilali, 
who  originally  were  spread  over  Uie  whole 
land  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The  na- 
tions in  the  south  of  Italy,  with  whom  thft 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted,  were  found 
by  them  to  be  descended  firom  the  Itali,  or  ra- 
ther they  found  this  name  in  general  nae 
amitng  them :  henee  they  called  ttieir  section 
of  the  coontry  by  the  name  of  Italia.  As 
their  knowledge  of  the  interior  beciiiAe  more 
enlarged,  other  branehes  of  the  eane  great 
race  were  svceesriTiriy  discovered,  end  the 
name  Italia  that  gridnaQy  progressed  in  its 


application  until  it  reached  the 
limits  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  To  this  latter 
oountry  the  name  was  originally  given,  be- 
cause it  was  peopled  principally  by  Gaab 
who  had  settled  in  these  parts  aod  dislodged 
the  ancient  inhabitants.  In  confirawtioD  «f 
what  has  just  been  advanced,  we  find  that  ia 
the  time  of  Antiochus,  a  son  of  Xenopbaaet* 
who  lived  about  the  d20th  je^r  of  iUoie,  and 
a  h'ttle  anterior  to  Thucydides,  the  appeDa- 
tion  Italia  was  given  to  a  part  of  Italy  which 
lay  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  aosall  n- 
ver  Laus  to  Metapontum.  Towards  the  cad 
of  the  5th  century  of  Rome^  it  designated  all 
the  couMtries  south  of  the  Tiber  and  Mm, 
At  length,  in  the  pages  of  Polyblwa,  who 
wrote  about  the  600th  year  of  Rome,  we 
find  the  name  in  question  given  to  all  Italy 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  Al[».  The  indadingef 
Cisalpine  Gaul  under  this  appellation  waseo 
act  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  second  thaaH 
virate,  who  were  afraid  lest,  if  it  remained  a 
province,  some  future  proconsul .  anght  imi- 
tate Cmtar,  and  overthrow  with  his  legieos 
the  authority  of  the  republic.  At  a  still  la- 
ter period,  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eleven 
regions,  and  extended  its  limits  on  the  north- 
east as  far  as  Pola,  thus  comprehending  btvia. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkalde  that  the  name  Ita- 
lia, after  having  gradually  extended  to  the 
Alps,  should  at  a  subsequent  epoch  be  liottt^ 
ed  in  its  application  to  the  northern  parts 
alone.  When  the  emperor  Ms«imtaa»  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  third  ceatnry  of  th» 
Christian  era,  transferred  his  resideace  to 
Milan,  the  usage  prevailud  in  the  west  of  gnr- 
iogthe  name  of  Italy  exclusively  to  the  §if^ 
provinces  of  Emilia,  Liguria,  Flaaiiaia,  Ve- 
netia,  and  Istria.  It  is  in  this  senee  Hmt  tbe 
kings  of  the  Lombards  were  styled  moaarefaa 
of  Italy.  As  regards  the  other  names  ttmm  - 
times  applied  to  Italy,  it  may  be  obeenretl 
that  they  are  in  strictness  names  only  of  par^ 
ticalar  parts,  extended  by  poetic  usage  te  the 
whole  eeuntry.  Thus  Oenotria  properly  ap- 
plies to  a  part  of  the  south-eastern  coast*  and 
was  given  by  the  GredD  to  thi^  portiea  of 
the  country  firom  the  numerous  vines  wfai<^ 
grew  there,  the  name  importing  **  wine  land.^ 
Thus  too  Satamia  ia  ^ctbelooge  tooCieof 
the  hills  of  Rome,  ftc  Italy  may  be  divid- 
ed into  three  parts,  the  nortfaero,  er  Gallia 
Cisalpine;  the  asiddle,  or  Italia  Propria ;  and 
the  southern,  or  Magna  Graosa.  lU  princi- 
pal states  were  Gallia  Cisalpina,  £tr«na, 
Umbria,  Picenom,  Latium,  Campuu,  Saei- 
niam  and  Hirpini^  Apulia,  Calafiria,  Lnoa- 
nia,  and  Brottienim  Agar.  OrigiaaHy  the 
whole  of  Italy  appears  to  have  b^  pM{»led 
by  one  common  race,  the  Itali,  who  ware 
spread  from  tbe  Alps  to  the  sontfaeiaasosC  ex- 
tremity of  the  land.  This  position  receivei 
very  strong  support  from  the  iaottliirt  the 
name  Italus  was  in  general  use  amaog  tlie 
various  nations  of  the  luhan  peoiaeoki.  Ia 
the  language  of  fable  it  was  the  appaOatiea 
of  an  ancient  monarch.  We  fimi  mcmlioa 
made  of  a  king  ttalus  among  tbe  AamDosand 
Opiei,  and  likewise  among  the  Meegetes,  Si* 
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oOfli,  and  SabmL  We  fiad  moreover  all  these 
«wrly  tribes  luiog  one  common  dialect,  the 
Osoaiu  Now  that  auoh  a  being;  as  Italui  ever 
«xiated  appears  extremely  improbable  ;  and 
still  more  so  the  assertioo  that  Italy  was  nam^ 
etX  after  this  ancient  king.   Daily  experience 
prores  that  countries  are  called  after  the  oa- 
tiooa  who  inhabit  them ;  and  few,  if  any,  ex 
ajsplee  can  be  adduced  of  nations  taking;  an 
appellation  from  their  rulers.    In  the  present 
oaae  it  appears  scarcely  credible.     We  know 
of  no  period  when  the  difierent  Italian  tribes 
were  aader  the-oontrool  of  a  single  ruler,  and 
yet  eaeh  have  their  Italus.  Was  there  a  mo 
aaroh  of  this  name  m  every  district  of  Italy : 
aad»  still  more,  did  each  separate  cemmuni 
ty  form  the  resolution  of  deriving  from  their 
reapeolive  monarch   a  naaie  for  themselves 
aad  tbe  regioa  they  inhabited,  so  that  finally 
the  common  name  ibr  the  whole  land  became 
Italia  ?    £itber  sappositioo  is  absurd.— The 
iiaae  Italus  thea  was  the  generic  name  of  the 
wJ^ole  raee,  and  the  land  was  called  after  it, 
each  oommaoity  being  known  at  the  same 
tiimeby  asviecificaad  peculiar  appellation,  as 
I«aiiiii,  Uiiibri^  &e.    The  fact  of  (he  nniver^ 
sal  prevaUaoe  of  the  Oscan  tongae  is  strong- 
ly eorreborative  of  what  has  just  been  ad- 
-ranoad.     Bat,  it  amy  be  contended,  no  proof 
codsts  tiiat  any  king  named  Italus  was  ac 
kaemleclged  by  the  traditions  of  the  Tasd  or 
Umbri*    The  answer  is  aa  easy  one.    Aati- 
qaity  makes  msation  of  these  aa  the  pregeoi- 
tara  of  tlie  Laliqi,  among  whom  a  \aig  Italu? 
appaara^aad  Scyamus  reeordsanold  authOri 
ty  wisiefa  makes  the  Umbri  to  have  been  de- 
soeadad  from  LatJaus^  tba  aoa  of  Ulysses  and 
Civoe.    That  these  two  nations,  moreover, 
spotea  kuMfuage  based  on  the  old  Italio  or  Os- 
caa  £ona  ofspMch,  was  diseoivered  by  the  Ro 
I  in  the  ca«  o(the  Rhsiti*  a  braaoh  of  the 
Tp  who  had  retired  to  the  Alps  upon  the 
lafthe  Ganla.    The  origiaal  popu- 
lation of  Italy  then  waseoaqiosed  of  the  Itali. 
Totksae  came  various  nations,  which  we 
shall  BOW  mkamerala  in  the  order  of  history. 
The  eaiiiest  of  these  new-comeis  appear  to 
have  beea  the  lUyrian  tribes,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  Libami,.who  may  with  truth  be  re- 
gaxdad  as  the  earliest  of  European  naviga- 
tecs.     Tbey  extaaded  themselves  along  the 
eeaat  of  the  Adriaiie  as  far  as  lapygia.     Next 
ia  tka  order  of  time  were  the  Veoeti,  a  branch 
of  tbe  gpreat  Sclavomo  race,    {vid,  Veaett,) 
who  settled  between  the  mouths  of  the  Fo 
aad  tbe  lUyrian  Alps.    Were  they  the  ear- 
hmtpemesiors  ef  this  part  of  Italy,  or  did  they 
STpei  tbe  Tascan  Buganei  ?  All  is  uacer- 
tamty.     Of  the  origin  of  the  great  Etrurian 
natioa  we  have  already  spoken  under  the 
article  Hetruria.    The  SicuU,  who  appear 
to  hare  beea  the  original  inhabitants  of  La< 
tiaai,aDd  who  were  subsequently  driven  out 
sad  retired  to  Sicily,  (wui.  Siculi»)  are  £sl9ely 
considered  by^some  to.  have  beea  of  Iberian 
origin.     A  kiarth  people,  however,  who  ac- 
tually came  iate  Italy  were  the  Greeks.     Be- 
fote  llie  time  ef  the  Trejan  war  there  are  no 
traoce  of  any  such  emigratioa*  but  after  the 


termination  of  that  contest,  accident  threw 
many  of  the  returning  bands  upon  the  Italian 
coast.  We  find  them  in  Apulia  ;  on  the  Si* 
nns  Tarentinus  in  Oenotria,  at  Pisss,  end  in 
Latium,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  population 
of  Alba  Longa.  Their  language,  the  iEolic 
Greek,  for  they  were  principally  Aehsei, 
operating  upon  the  old  Italic,  or  Oscan 
tongue  then  prevalent  in  I^tium,  and  be- 
coming blended  at  the  same  time  with  many 
peculiarities  and  forms  of  Pelafigio'  origin, 
gave  rise  to  the  Latm  tongue.  Trojan  fe- 
male captives  were  brought  along  with  them 
by  the  Greeks,  but  no  Trojan  men  or  any 
prince  named  ^neas  ever  set  foot  in  the 
Italiao  peninsula.  The  last  ancient  people 
who  formed  settlements  at  an  early  period  in 
Italy  were  the  Gaols.  They  entered  during 
tbe  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priecus,  and  succes- 
sive hordes  made  their  appearance  under  the 
following  kings.  They  seized  upon  what 
was  called  from  them  Cisalpine  Gaol,  and 
one  division  of  them,  the  Senones,  even  pene- 
trated far  into  the  centre  ofltaly.  They  were 
finally  subdued  by  the  Romans  more  through 
want  of  union  than  of  valour  ]  The  bounda- 
ries of  Italy  appeared  to  have  been  formed  by 
nature  itself,  which  seems  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly careful  in  supplying  this  country  with 
whatever  may  contribute  not  only  to  tftie  sup- 
port, but  also  to  tbe  pleasures  anl  losuries  of 
liiii.  It  has  been  called  the  garden  of  Europe ; 
and  the  panegyrics  which  Pliny  bestows 
upon  it  seem  not  in  any  manner  exaggerated. 
Italy  has  been  the  mother  of  arts  as  well  as 
of  arms,  and  the  immorUl  monuments  wkidi 
remain  of  the  eloqoeace  and  poetical  abilities 
of  its  inhabitants  are  nntversally  known. 
Ptol.  3,  c.  l.—Dionyi.  HaL-^Died.  4— /la- 
/tn.  4,  ftc. — C.  JVlep.  m  Dion.  J^leik.  Ac. — 
Liv.  h  e.  £,  &c.— Forre  de  R.  R,  2,  c.  1  and 
5.—rirg.  JEn.  I,  kc—Polyb.  Z.-^Flet,  2.— 
^liaru  K.  iJ.  1,  c.  16.— Ltttron.  2,  v.  397, 
&c.— P/t».  3,  c.  5  and  8. 

ItalIca,  a  town  of  Italy,  called  also  Cor- 

finium. [A  city  of  Spain,  north  of  Hispa- 

lis,  and  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the  ri- 
ver Baetis.  Tt  was  founded  by  Publius  Soipio 
in  tbe  second  Punic  war,  who  placed  here  the 
old  soldiers  whom  a^e  incapacitated  from  the 
performance  of  military  service,  ft  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  issup- 
poaed  to  correspond  with  Sevillalm  Vieja^ 
about  a  league  distant  from  the  city  ofSeviHt.''\ 
GelL  16,  c.  iS.—^ppian.  Hisp. 

ItaUcits,  a  poet.    rid.  Silius. 

Italus,  an  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to 
Italy,  where  be  established  a  kingdom,  oalled 
after  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  as  JEneas  calls 
upon  him  among  the  deities  to  whom  he  paid 
his  adoration  when  he  entered  Italy.     y%rg. 

^n.  7,  V.  178. A  prince  whose  daughter 

Roma,  by  his  wife  Leacaria,  is  said  to  have 
married  iEneas  or  Aseanius.    PliU.  in  Rmn. 

Ithaca,  [a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  north-east  of  Cephalleaia.  "  The  Vene- 
tian geographers,''  observes  Mr.  GeU,"  have 
in  a  great  degre^,^j^bu^ed  to  rr^" 
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conoerniog  tbe  ideotitj  of  the  modem  with 
the  ancient  Ithaca,  by  goring  in  their  chart* 
the  name  of  Fal  di  Compart  to  this  island. 
That  name,  however,  is  totally  nnknowo  in 
the  country,  where  the  isle  is  invariably  call- 
ed ithaea  by  tbe  upper  ranks,  and  Theaki  by 
the  vul^r.  It  has  been  asserted  in  the  north 
of  Europe  that  Ithaca  is  too  inconsiderable 
a  rock  to  have  produced  any  contmg^nt  of 
ships  which  could  entitle  its  kin^  to  so  much 
consideration  among^  the  neig:hbi»uriog  isles ; 
yet  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  its  port  has 
in  modem  times  created  a  fleet  of  50  vessels 
of  all  denominations  which  trade  to  every 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  which 
four  mig;ht  be  selected  capable  of  transporting 
the  whole  army  of  Ulysses  to  the  shores  of 
Asia.^*  The  same  writer  makes  the  popula 
tion  of  the  island  8000.  It  is  said  to  contain 
sixty-six  square  miles.  OelTi  Gtography 
and  Antinjuities  of  Ithaea^  p.  30.]  It  had  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  It  is  very  rocky  and 
mountainous,  and  measures  about  25  miles 
in  circumference.  Homer,  lUt,  v.  139. — 
Oj,  I,  V.  186,  1.  4,  V.  601,  I.  9,  v.  20— 
atrab.  1  and  B.^-Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

IthagksijB,  three  islands  opposite  Vibo,oo 

th'  coast  of  tbe  Brutii. Baite  was  called 

also  Itfiaeena^  because  built  by  Bajus  the 
pUot  of  Ulysses.  Sil,  8,  v.  540,  1.  12,  v. 
113. 

Ithom s<  a  town  of  Messenia,  which  surren- 
dered, after  ten  srears*  n^e^  to  Laoedemon, 
724  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Jupiter 
was  called  Ithomatett  from  a  temple  which 
he  had  there,  where  games  were  also  cele- 
brated, and  the  conqueror  rewarded  with  an 
oaken  crown.  Pout  4,  c.  32.— iS/a/.  77^6. 4, 
T.  179.— 5/rtt6.  8. 

Ithomaia,  a  festival  in  which  musicians 
contended,  observed  at  Ithome,  in  honour  of 
Jopite%  who  had  been  nuraed  by  the  nymphs 
Ithome  and  Neda,  the  former  of  whom  gave 
her  name  to  a  city,  and  the  latter  to  a  river. 

ItIos  Portvs,  [a  harbour  of  Gaul,  whence 
Cssar  set  sail  for  Britain.  Canar  desoribes 
it  no  fiirtber  than  by  saying,  that  from  it  there 
is  the  most  ooavenient  passage  to  Britain,  the 
distance  being  about  30  miles.  Caknt^  Bou- 
hgite^  and  EtapUa^  have  each  their  respective 
advocates  for  the  honour  of  being  the  Itius 
Port  us  of  antiquity.  The  weieht  of  autho- 
rity, however,  is  in  favour  of  Wittand  or 
ViMon  Cniar  landed  at  Portns  Lemanis, 
or  Lymne^  a  little  below  Dover.  For  a  long 
time  this  was  the  principal  crossing  place.  lu 
a  later  age,  however,  the  preference  was  giv- 
en to  Gessoriacum,  or  BotUogru^  in  Gaul,  and 
Rutnpise,  or  Riehborongh^  in  Britain.]  Cca. 
G.4,c.2l,l.  I,c.2and6. 

Inrif  A,  [iEstuarium.  now  Scltoaw  Firth,  in 
Scotland  ] 

Iturjba,  [a  provinoe  of  Syria,  or  Arabia, 
beyond  Jordan,  east  of  Batansa,  and  south  of 
Traohooitis.}  The  inhabitants  were  very 
skilful  in  drawing  the  bow.  Luean,  7,.  v. 
230and  614.— Kw^.O.  2,  v. 443— 5<ra*.  17. 

Itti,  a  son  of  Tereus  king  of  Thrace,  by 
Procne,  dmu«^ter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens. 
3P0 


He  was  killed  by  his  mother  wiMii  Im  \ 
about  six  years  old,  and  lenrod  op  « 
before  his  father.  He  was  ebanged  aftea 
pheasant,  his  mother  into  a  twallow,  sad  hk 
father  into  an  owl.  euf.  Philomela.  OwH, 
Met.  6,  V.  620.— ./f  mor.  2,  ^  14,  ▼.  29<— He- 
ra/. 4,  od.  12. 

JuBA,  a  king  of  Numidia,  and  Mavrila- 
nia,  who  succeeded  his  father  Hievpaal,  aad 
favoured  the  cause  ef  Pompey  agaioBt  J. 
Cesar.  He  defeated  Curio,  whcun  Cmmt 
had  sent  to  Ahica,  and  after  tba  battle  of 
Pharsalia  he  joined  his  forces  to  thoaa  ef 
Scipio.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at 
Thapsus,  and  totally  abandcoed  by  hn  aob> 
jects.  He  killed  himself  with  Patrasas,  who 
had  shared  his  good  fortune  and  his  advar* 
sity.  His  kingdam  became  a  RoBsaa  pro- 
vince, of  which  Sallust  was  the  first  fovaroar. 
Plid,  in  Pomp,  ie  Cat.-^FUr.  4,  c  12^ 
Suet,  in  Cest.  c.  35.— JDten.  41.^-JIMa,  I,  r. 
6.— Ltiean.  3,  &e.— Coiar.  deBtiL  Cta.!.^ 

Palere,  2,  c  54 The  second  of  that  mm 

was  the  SOB  of  J  uba  the  First.  He  was  lad 
among  the  captives  to  Roma,  to  adora  ^^ 
triumph  of  Cesar.  His  captivity  was  ikm 
source  of  tbe  greatest  boooan,  aad  his  appli- 
cation to  study  procured  him  mora  glory  thaa 
he  could  have  obtained  from  the  iabantaaaa 
of  a  kingdom.  He  gained  the  heart  of  the 
Romans  by  tbe  oourteonsoess  of  his  laas- 
nert,  and  Augustus  rewarded  his  fSdatitj  bj 
givinr  him  in  marriage  Cleopatia,  the  da^gli* 
ter  of  Antony,  and  oonterring  upon  hin  thm 
titH  of  king,  and  miMag  him  mastar  «f  all 
the  territories  which  his  father  on 
His  popularity  was  so  great,  that  the  1 
tanians  rewarded  his  banavolenee  b^  i 
him  one  of  their  gods.  The  Athawai 
ed  him  a  statue,  and  the  Ethiopiaiia  wonhsp- 
ped  him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrc«a  ao  hislsiy  mf 
Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  qoaled  wmd 
commended  by  the  ancients,  botof  wfaiehenl^ 
a  few  fragments  remain.  [It  was  ana  «f  the 
principal  sources  of  Plutarch,  who  pranas 
its  accuracy.  It  conmenoad  with  the  onfia 
of  Rome,  sind  was  carried  down  to  the  time 
of  Sylla.]  He  also  wrote  on  the  hislocT  of 
Arabia,  and  the  antiquities  of  Amfrim,  ahiaf- 
ly  collected  from  Berosus.  [His  ga<igia|iiy 
of  Africa  and  Arabia  is  cited  by  Pliny.]  Be- 
sides these,  he  composed  soma  trtatisas  an 
the  drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  natnta  of 
animals,  painting,  gramaiar,  &c.  now  loeC 
StrtUt,  17.— SiMf.  in  CaL  26 — Ptim.  6,  a.  25 
and  32. — i>ton.  51^  ftc. 

JuDJKA,  [a  province  of  Palestine,  fbrsiag 
the  southern  division.  It  did  not  aisnme  the 
name  of  Judea  until  after  the  ratsm  of  the 
Jews  from  the  BahyloniaB  captiTitj  ;  thn^ 
it  had  been  denominated,  long  balbre,the 
kingdom  of  Judaa,  in  oppositien  la  that  ef 
Israel.  After  the  retam,  the  tribe  of  Jndah 
settled  first  at  Jerusalem,  bnt  altarwards  gra- 
dually spreading  over  the  arhola  oooatry, 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  Jodaa.  Jndaa 
being  the  seat  of  reti^on  and  af  foTem- 
ment  claimed  many  pnvilegas.  It  was  not 
lawful  to  intercalate  the  year  ootof  J 
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while  Chiij  wifbt  do  it  in  Jvdaa.  Nor  wms 
the  iliMf  orftnt-fraitfl  of  the  barley  to  be 
brought  fcomeajrother  district  tban  J achea, 
aod  M  near  at  poMihla  to  Jenualem.]  Plui 
dt  Omt.— Sft^.  16.— Dion.  36.^7hdl.  Htf( 
5,  o  e.-^Lmetn,  %  w.  693. 

JuGVBTHAttheillag^itimatesoDof  Masta- 
nabal*  the  brother  of  Mieipta.    Micipia  and 
Afaetanabal  were  the  Moa  of  Masinisa,  king  of 
Nttoaidia.    Micipn,  who  had  inherited  bis  fa- 
ther^ kii^;doiii,edaeated  his  nephew  with  bis 
two  aoM  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal ;  but,  at  be 
waa  oC  an  aeptnof^  disposition*  he  sent  him 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Seipio,  who  was  besii^:ing  Numantia,  hoping 
to  loso  a  yoaUi  whose  ambition  seemed  t6 
thraatan  the  tranquillity  of  bis  ehildren.    His 
hopes  were  frustrated ;   Jo^rtha   showed 
haoeelf  brave  and  aotiye,  and  endeared  him 
self  to  the  Ronan  general.    Micipsa  appoin> 
ed  htm  soooessor  to  bis  kingdom  with   bis 
two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of  tbe  father  prov- 
ed latal  to  the  children.    J  ugurtha  destroyed 
Ht^mrt^li  and  stripped  Adherbal  of  his  pos* 
soeeions,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for 
safety.    The  Romans  listened  to  tbe  well- 
g^roonded  oompkiiBts  of  Adherbal,  but  Jagur- 
thm*»  gold  prevailed  among  the  senators,  and 
tbe  aoppllant  mooansh,  forsaken  in  his  dis- 
treea,  perished  by  the  snares  of  his  enemy. 
LAfier  Cirta  was  taken  by  Jagurtha,  Asdru- 
bel,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge,  was  tor- 
tured aad  pot  to  death  by  the  former,  not- 
withitaoding  an  express  pledge  had  been 
givea  that  he  shoald  npt  be  injured.]    Caoi- 
lios  Metellos  was  at  last  sent  against  Jugur 
tbe  after  other  commanders  bad  failed,  and 
bia  firmaess  and  suooess  soon  reduced  tbe 
crafty  .Nomidian,   and  obliged  him  to  fly 
aoioog  his  savage  neighbours  for  support. 
BAanas  aadSylla  sncoeeded  Metellus,  and 
foaght  with  equal  success.    Jugurtha  was  at 
last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Boccbus, 
from  whom  he  claimed  assistance,  and  he  was 
deliTored  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  after  carry- 
ing on  a  war  of  Ave  years.    He  was  exposed 
to    tbe   view  of  the    Roman    people,   and 
draeead   in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
Menus.    He  was  afterwards  put  in  a  prison, 
where  he  died  six  days  after  of  hunger,  B.  C. 
106.     [From  Lncan  it  appears  to  have  been 
stnmgniatioo,  {Phar.  9,  v.  600,)  and  tbis  is 
affiroMd  by  Eatropius,  (4,  27.)]     The  name 
and  the  wars  of  Jugurtba  have  been  immor- 
talized by  the  pen  of  Sallust.  Sallutt.  in  Jug. 
—Plul.inMaT.^SylL 

Julia.  LEx^fMrimaie  pfovineiiSt  by  J.  Ce- 
amr^  A.  U.  C.  691.  It  confirmed  the  freedom 
of  all  Greeee  ;  it  ordained  that  tbe  Roman 
nagistrates  should  act  there  as  judges,  and 
tbat  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  the 
Roman  magistrates  and  ambassadors  passed 
alwNikl  maintain  them  during  their  stay ;  that 
the  governors,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
ahoold  leave  a  scheme  of  their  accounts  in  two 
cities  of  their  province,  and  deliver  a  copy  of 
it  at  the  public  treasury ;  that  the  provincial 
governors  should  not  aocept  of  agolden  crown 
oi^ettthey  were  honoured  with  a  triumph  by 


the  senate ;  that  no  supreme  commander 
should  go  out  of  his  provinoe,  enter  any  domi- 
nions, lead  an  army,  or  engage  in  a  war,  with- 
out the  previous  approbation  and  conmand  of 
the  Roman  senate  and  people.— —Anof her, 
de  ttamptibutn  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  It  li- 
mited the  expense  of  provisions  on  the  dies 
profesH^  or  days  appointed  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  to  900  seeterces  ;  on  coasmoa  ca- 
lendar festivals  to  300 ;  and  on  all  extraordi- 
oary  occasions,  such  as  marria^,  births,  4u» 
to  lOOO.  [By  a  subsequent  edict  of  Augustus 
or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  an  entertam- 
ment  was  raised  from  300  to  2000  Msterees. 
—  \nother,  de  provineit»%  by  J.  Cttvar,  Dic- 
tator. It  ordained  tha:  no  praetorian  province 
should  be  held  more  than  one  year«  and  a  con- 
sular province  more  than  two  years.  [Cice- 
ro praises  this  law.  It  was  abrogated,  how- 
ever, by  Antony.] Another,  called  also 

Campana  agrai la,  by  tbe  sam«»,  A.  U.  C.  691, 
[f6r  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania  and 
Stella  to  ^,000  poor  citizens,  who  bad  each 

three  children  or  more.] Another,  </e  etrt- 

te(6,  by  L.  J.  Cesar,  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  re- 
warded with  tbe  name  and  privile^-  §  of  citi- 
zens of  Rome  all  such  as,  daring  tbe  civil 
wars,  bad  remained  the  constant  friends  of 
republican  liberty.  When  that  civil  war 
was  at  an  end,  all  the  Italians  were  admitted 
as  free  denizens,  and  composed  eight  new 

tril>es. Another,  dejudieibut,  by  J.  Cesar. 

It  confirmed  tbe  Pompeian  law  in  a  certain 
manner,  requiring  tbe  judges  to  be  chosen 
from  the  richest  people  in  every  century,  al- 
lowing the  senators  and  knights  in  the  num- 
ber, and  excluding  the  /rt6antierartt.^— -An- 
other, de  ambilUf  by  Augustus.  It  restrained 
the  illicit  measures  used  at  elections,  and  re- 
stored to  the  comitia  their  ancient  privileges 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  ambition  and 
briber;  of  J.  Caesar. Another,  by  Augus- 
tus, df.  aduUerio  et  pudicitid.  It  punished 
adultery  with  death.  It  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed and  enforced  by  Domitian.  Juoenal, 
Sat.  2,v.  30,  alludes  to  it.^— Another, called 
also  Papidf  or  Papt#  Poppea,  which  was  tbe 
!>ame  as  the  following,  only  enlarged  by  the 
consuls  Papius  and  Poppaeus,  A.  U.  C.  762. 
Another,  de  marilandtsoidtniftuty  by  Au- 
gustus. It  proposed  rewards  to  such  as  en- 
gaged in  matrimony  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tion, [vtd.  Papia  Poppea  Lex.]  It  inflicted 
punishment  on  celibacy,  and  permitted  the 
patricians,  the  senators,  and  sons  of  senators 
excepted,  to  intermarry  with  the  children 
of  those  that  had  been  liberti,  or  servants 
manumitted.    Horace  alludes  to  it  when  be 

speaks  of  lex  maritm. Another,  de  ma- 

jettale,  by  J.  Caesar.  It  punished  with  antue 
et  tgni$  ifUerdietto  all  such  as  were  found  guilty 
of  the  ertmen  majutatit,  or  treason  against 
the  state. 

JvLiA,  a  daughter  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  Cor- 
nelia, famous  for  her  personal  charms  and 
for  her  virtues.  She  married  Com.  Csepio, 
whom  her  father  obliged  her  to  divorce  to 
Imarrv  Pcynpey  the  Great.  Her  amiable  dis- 
Ipositionmores^oi^l^cement^^tbe  friend- 
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ship  of  the  fatbtr  and  of  theson-in-Uw  ;  bat 
hersMddoQ  death  ia  ohild-bad,  B.  C.  53,  brok< 
all  ties  of  intimacy  and  relationship,  and  sool 
produced  a  civil  war.    P/iif.—— The  moth  i 
of  M.  Antony,  whose  humanity  is  §;reaUy  a*- 
lebrated  in  saving  her  brother-in-law  front 
the  crttd    prosecutions  of  her  sen. — ^Ai: 
aunt  of  J.  Casar,  who  married  C.  Mariti». 
Her  funeral  oration  was  publicly  prononacen 
by  her  nephew.— —The  only  daug^er  of  th< 
emperor  Augustus,  remarkable  for  her  beau  ty 
genius,  an<i  debaucheries.    She  was  tenderly 
lored  by  her  father,  who  gaye  her  in  mar- 
riage to  Miircellus ;  after  whose  death  she 
was  giren  to  Agrippa,  by  whom  she  bad  fi^e 
children,    ^le  became  a  second  time  a  wi 
dow,  and  was  married  to  Ti'oerius.    Her  la» 
civiousnessand  debaucheries  so  disgusted  her 
husband,  that  he  retired  ^rom  the  oouKof  the 
emperor  ;  and  Augustus,  informedof  her  lust- 
ful propensities  and  infamy,   banished   her 
from  his  sight,  and  con&ned  her  in  a  small 
island  oo  the  coast  of  Campania.    She  was 
sUrved  to  death,  A.  D.  14,  by  order  of  Tibe 
rius«  who  had  succeeded  to  Augustus  as  em- 
peror of   Rome.    P^u/.— -A  daughter  of 
Julia^  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  who  married  Le- 
pidus,  and  was  banished  for  her  licentious 
ness.— A  daughter  of    Germanicus    and 
Agrippina,  born  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  A 
D.  17.    She  married  a  senator,  called  M.  Vi< 
nucius,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  enjoyed  the 
most  unbounded  favours  in  the  court  of  ^r 
brother  Caligula,  who  is  accused  of  being 
her  first  seducer.    She  wat  banisl^d  by  Ca- 
ligula, on  suspicion  of  conspiracy.    Claudi- 
us recalled  her  ;  but  she  was  soon  after  ba- 
nished by  the  powerful  intrigues  of  Messali- 
na,  and  put  to  death  about  the  24th  year  of 
her  age.     She  was   no  stranger  to   the  de 
baucheries  of  the  age,  and  she  prostituted 
herself  as  freely  to  the  meanest  of  the  people 
as  to  the  nobler  companions  o(  her  brother 
extravagance.     Seneea,  as  some  suppo6e,'was 
banished  to  Corsica  for  having  seduced  her 

A  celebrated  woman,  bom  in  Photinioia. 

She  is  also  called  Domna.    She  applied  her- 
self to  the  study  of  geometry  and  philosophy, 
&c.  and  rendered  herself  conspicuous,  as  much 
by  her  mental,  as  by  her  personal  charms. 
She  came  to  Rome,  where  her  learning  re- 
commended her  to  all  the  literati  of  the  age. 
She  marrietl  Sept  i  mi  us  Sever  us,  who,  twenty 
years  after  this  matrimonial  oonnectiun,  was 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple.     Severus 
was  guided  by  the  prudence  and  advice  of 
Julia,  but  he  was  blind  to  her  foibles,  and 
often   punished  with  the  greatest  severity 
those  vices  which  were  enormous  in  the  em 
press.    She  is  even  said  to  have  conspired 
against  the  emperor, but  she  resolved  to  blot, 
by  patronizing  literature,  the  spots  which  her 
debauchery  and  extravagance  had  rendered 
indelible  in  the  eyes  of  virtue.    Her  influ- 
ence, after  the  death  of  Severns,  was  for 
some  time  productive  of  tranquillity  and  cor- 
<lial  union  between  his  two  sons  and  succes- 
sors.   Geta,  at  last,  however,  fell  ^  sacrifice 
\o  his  brother  Caracalln,  and  Julia  was  even 
392 
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wounded  in  the  arm  while  aba  nttsmplerf  to 
'creen  her  fiivourite  too  from  bin  mther's 
dagger.  According  to  some,  Jssiin  coaant- 
■  fHl  incest  with  her  son  Caraonlla,  nod  pvb- 
)  'dy  married  him.   She  starvod  herself  when 

ler  ambitious  views  were  defeated  by  Ni- 
urinus,  who  aspired  to  the  eniinra  in  prefe- 
rence to  her,  after  the  death  of  Cnranalla. 

JuLiAHUg,  a  son  of  Julius  CovialaBtUB,  tk 
brother  of  Conatantiae  the  Groftt,  bora  n 
Constantinople.  Thenuisnerowbiob  fttfiesd- 

J  the  elevation  of  the  tons  of  Conetaatme  the 
Great  to  the  throne,  nearly  proTod  fetnl  ts 
J  ulian  and  to  his  brother  GaUot.     Tho  two 
brothen  were  prirataly  edoented   iegia^er, 
sod  taught  the  doctrines  of  tho  Chriatina  rah- 
^inn,  mad  exhorted  to  be  modoet,  tenpornlei 
and  to  (loBpiae  tho  gratification  of  on  aoonal 
pleasures.  QaUnsrooeiwdthoinstnioisoaief 
hit  pious  teachers  with  dofonenoo  and  tmbmrn- 
sion,  but  Julian  showed  hisdtaiibe  for  Cfarb- 
tianity  by  secretly  ohofiskiag  a  deaire  to  be- 
come one  of  the  rotaries  of  Pagnaasa.    He 
gave  sufficient  proofs  of  this  propmaiity  wbcn 
he  went  to  Athens  in  the  t4tb  yonrofhisi^, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  stvdy  of aMigic 
and  astrology.    He  was  tooo  time  aflor  a^ 
fiointed  over  Gaul,  with  the  titlo  of  Cstsnr,  by 
Constans,  and  there  he  showed  himaelf  worthy 
of  the  imperial  dignity  by  his  pnid«Mo,  to- 
loar,  and  the  numerous  TicCoriei  be  ofclniBod 
over  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Oanl  and  Gcr- 
tnany.    His  mildness,  aswetfasfais  coode- 
scension,  gainod  him  the  hearts  of  hie  sol- 
(liers  ;  and  when  Constans,  to  whom  Jolinu 
was  become  suspected,  ordered  him  to  eeiid 
hitti  part  of  hb  forces  to  go  into  tbo  eoat, 
the  army  immediately  motinied,  and  pna- 
mised  immortal  fidelity  to  thok  loader,  by 
refusing  to  obey  the  orders   of  Cooston*. 
They  even  eompelled  Julian,  by  fbreata  and 
intreaties,  to  accept  the  title  of  indepondent 
emperor  and  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  doaitb 
of  Constans,  which  soon  after   boppooed, 
left  him  sole  maf ter  of  the  Roaaii  etpift, 
A.  D.  361.    Julian  then  disdoeed  bie  nli- 
srious  sentiments,   and  publicly  disavowed 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  ofierotf  so- 
temn  sacriiees  to  all  the  gods  of  icient 
Rome.      This  change  of  religioot  nfhilnii 
was  attributed  to  the  austerity  with  wbkb 
he  received  the  precepts  of  Christinnlly^  or, 
according  to  others,  to  the  literary  conrar- 
sation  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  soi  of 
the  Athenian  philosophers.    From  thb  eir> 
cumstance,  therefore,  Julian  has  boon  eaffled 
ApoHatt.    Alter  he  had  made  his  pQbbe  en- 
try atConatantinople,  he  detemiined  to  oea- 
tinue  the  Persian  war,  and  check  thoeo  btt^ 
barians  who  had  for  JSO  years  derided  tte 
insolence  of  the  Roman  emperors.     Wboa  be 
had  crossed  the  Tigr»,  ho  burned  bbiMt, 
and  advanced  with  bohhioss  into  tho  o«fiy*i 
country.    His  march  was  that  of  a  conqocrer. 
He  met  with  no  opposition  from  a  woajk  nad 
indigent  enemy  ;  but  the  country  of  Asvyria 
had  been  left  desolate  by  tho  PoniftBs,  mad 
Julian,  without  com  or  provisioBi,  wns  ob^g- 
ed  to  retire,  ^s  J^e^^quJ^^^s^ivty  bn  ^ 
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my  again  over  the  streams  of  the  Tig^ris,  he 
took  the  rceolation  of  marching  up  the  sources 
of  the  rirer,  and  imitate  the  bold  return  of 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks.    As  he  advanced 
throafh  the  conotry  he  defeuted  the  officers 
of  Sapor,  the  kin«^  of  Persia ;  but  an  eng;age 
ment  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  he  received  a 
deadJy  wound  as  he  animated  his  soldiers  to 
battle.     He  expired  the  following  night,  the 
27ih  of  Jane,  A.  D.  363,  in  the  32d  year  of 
hit  age.     His  last  moments  were  spent  in  a 
conversation  with  a  philosopher  about  the  im- 
jDortality  of  tlie  soul,  and  he  breathed  his  last 
without  expressing  the  least  sorrow  for  his 
^fate,  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death.  Julian*s 
diaracter  has   been  admired  by  some,  and 
pensured  by  others  ;  but  the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies  arises  from  his  apostacy.  As  a 
man  and  as  a  monarch  be  demands  our  warm.< 
est  commendation^  but  we  must  blame  his 
idolatry  and  despise  his  bigoted  principles. 
He  was  moderate  in  his  successes,  merciful 
to  his  eDejnief ,  and  amiable  in  his  character. 
He  abolished  the  luxuries  which  reigned  in 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  dismissed 
with  contempt  the  numerous  officers  which 
waited  upon  Constaotius,  to  anoint  his  head 
or  perfume  hit  body.     He  was  frugal  in  his 
meals,  and  slept  little,  reposing  himself  on 
a  skin  spread  on  the  ground.    He  awoke  at 
midnight,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
reading  or  writing,  and  issued  early  from  his 
tent  to  pay  his  daily  visits  to  the  guard  around 
the  camp.    He  was  not  fond  of  public  amuse- 
ments, bat  rather  dedicated  his  time  to  study 
and  solitude.    When  he  prassed  through  An 
tiooh  in  his  Persian  expedition,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  ofiended  at  his  religious  senti 
ments,  ridiculed  his  person,  and  lampooned 
him  in  satirical  verses.    The  emperor  made 
use  of  the  same  arms  for  his  defence,  and  ra- 
ther than  destroy  his  enemies  by  the  sword, 
he  condescended  to  expose  them  to  derision, 
and  unveil  their  follies  and  debaucheries  in  an 
humorous  work,  which  he  called  Misopogon, 
or  btard'haUr,  He  imitated  the  virtuous  ex- 
ample of  Scipio  and  Alexander,  and  laid  no 
teaiplation  for  his  virtue  by  visiting  some  fe- 
male captives  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
In  his  matrimonial  connexions,  Julian  rather 
ooosulted  policy  thnn  inclination,  and  his  mar- 
tiage  with  the   sister  of  Constantius  arose 
ftom  his  unwillingness  to  offend  his  benefac- 
tor rather  than  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature. 
He  aras  buried  at  Tarsus,  and  afterwards  his 
body  was  conveyed  to  Contantinople.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  writings  as   well  as 
by  his  military  character.    Besides  his  miso- 
fogoa  he,  wrote  the  history  of  Gaul.  He  also 
wrote  two  letters  to  fhe  Athenians ;  and  be- 
sides, there  are  now  extant  sixty-four  letters 
on  various  subjecb.    His  Cesars  is  the  most 
fiunons  of  all  his  compositions,  being  a  satire 
upon  all  the  Roman  emperors  from  J.  Caesar 
to  Constantine.   It  is  written  in  tha  form  of  a 
dialogue, in  which  the  author  severely  attacks 
the  venerable  character  of  M.  Aurelius  whom 
he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  pattern,  and. 
^>eakB  in  a  acarrilous  and  abusive  laogoage  of 


his  relation  Constantine.  It  has  been  observed 
of  Julian,  that,  like  Cassar,  he  would  employ 
at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to 
listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  mind  to  dic- 
tate.    [The  emperor  Julian  adopted  every 
means  by  which,  without  openly  persecuting 
Christianity,  he  might  degrade  it,  and  cause 
its  followers  to  fall  into  contempt.    A  philo- 
sopher himself,  he  believed  that  there  exist- 
ed no  surer  mode  of  restoring  paganism  at 
the  expense  of  the  new  religion,  than  by 
copfounding  the  latter  through  the  means  of 
a  work  full  of  strong  arguments,  and  in 
which  satire  should  not  be  spared.    A  man 
of  letters,  he  wanted  not  a  lat^  portion  of 
self-complacency    and  conceit ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  no  one  was  more  proper 
to  be  the  author  of  such  a  work  than  he  who 
had  studied  the  spirit  of  the  two  contending 
systems  of  religion,  and  who  had  publicly 
declared  himself  the  patron  of  a  form  of 
worship  fast  sinking  into  oblivioo,  and  the 
enemy  of  a  religion,  to  the  triumph  of  which 
the  safety  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  Ikmily 
appeared  so  intimately  attached.    Such,  no 
doubt,  were  the  reasons  which  induced  Ju- 
lian to  enter  the  lists  against  Christianity. 
He  wrote  his  work  during  the  winter  even- 
ings which  he  spent  at  Antioch,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.    Surrounded  by  pagan  phi- 
losophers, who   expected  firom  this  prince 
the  complete  re-establishmeot  of  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers,  with  which  ih  their 
blindness  they  connected  the  renovation  of 
the  splendour  and  power  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  imperial  author  was  encouraged  by 
their  suffrages,  and  no  doubt  aided  by  their 
abilities.    Apollinarius  of  Laodicea  repulsed 
the  attack  of  Julian  by  the  arms  of  reason 
alone ;    exposing,    in  a    treatise  which  he 
wrote ''  on  Truth,"  the  dogmas  of  the  hea- 
then philosophers  respecting  God,  and  that, 
too,  without  callim^  in  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  at  all.    This  work  of  Apollinarius 
must  have  been  composed  in  a  very  short 
time  after  the  appearance  of  the  emperor^a 
treatise,  since  Julian  appeari  to  haye  read  it 
before  he  quitted  Antioch,  March  5th,  A.  D. 
363.    Julian  pretended  to  contemn  his  op- 
ponent, and  wrote  to  certain  bishops  of  the 
Church  this  paltry y^u  de  tnoti  ;  Arsyv^r,  wy^ 
r«r,  »«Ttyf»r.    *^  I  have  read, comprehended, 
and  condemned  it.'*    To  this,  one  of  them, 
probably  St.  Basil,  replied ;  Anyy«c,  «xx' 
M»  vyfeit*    u    y*^    •>N'ffi    *^*  «'   a«Tf)^v«c. 
'*  Thou  hast  read,  hot  not  comprehended  it ; 
for   if  thou  hadst   comprehended  it   thou 
would   not   have    condemned   it.**     Fifty 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  work  of 
Julian  was  completely  refuted  by  prodac* 
tions  carefully  composed,  and  entering  into  a 
detail  of  the  sophisms  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced against  Christianity  and  the  person 
of  its  founder.    Either  the  subject  was  con- 
sidered in  the  intervales  completely  exhaust- 
ed, or  else  the  dreadful  cataatrophe  which 
terminated  the  reign   of  Julian,  and  which 

i'was  viewed  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  di- 
vine veogeaoc*,  had  causcd'iiisd^itiag*  to 
'in'* 
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fall  into  oeglact.  After  the  period  of  time 
above  alluded  to,  Philip  of  Side,  St.  Cyrill 
of  Alezandria,  and  Theodoret,  andertook 
the  task  of  completely  prostrathig  the  arg^a- 
ments  of  the  Apostate  emperor,  and  it  is  to 
the  work  of  St.  Cyrill  that  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  a  part  of  that  of  Julian. 
From  this  source  we  learn  that  it  was  divid- 
ed into  seven  books,  each  of  small  extent ; 
und  that  tne  first  three  bore  this  title,  Araw 
r^6fM  ratf  Ev«»fXM»?,  **  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gospels.'*  These  are  the  only  ones  which 
St.  Cyrill  has  taken  the  trouble  to  refute. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  an  adroit  Sophist, 
such  as  Julian  was,  could  easily  g^ve  to  his 
work  a  specious  appearance,  calculated  to 
impose  on  weak  and  shallow  minds,  especial- 
ly when  the  author  himself  was  surrounded 
with  all  the  adventitious  circumstances  of 
rank  and  power.  The  mode  adopted  by  Ju- 
lian of  appearing  to  draw  his  arg;uments 
against  Christianity  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  gives  an  air  of  candour  and  cre- 
dibility to  a  work;  but  it  requires  no 
great  acumen  to  show  that  Julian  either  did 
not  understand,  or  else  affected  to  misunder- 
stand the  doctrines  which  he  combated  ;  and 
that  he  has  perverted  facts,  and  denied  indu- 
bitable truths.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  re- 
futation of  St.  Cyrill,  mentioned  above,  that 
the  Marquis  D' Argens  undertook  in  the  18th 
century  to  restore  the  lost  work  of  Julian. 
It  was  published  in  Greek  and  Frenr.b.  Had 
the  object  of  this  individual  been  to  manifest 
to  the  world  the  errors  of  the  Roman  apos- 
tate, and  to  teach  the  pretended  philosophers 
of  the  day,  how  little  philosophy  has  to  ad- 
vance that  is  worthy  of  reliance,  when  re- 
ligion u  the  theme,  hb'undertaking  would 
have  been  a  laudable  one.  But  such  was 
not  the  end  which  the  Marquis  D'Argens 
had  in  view.  If  he  did  not  dare  to  declare 
openly  for  Jaliao,  he  yet  could  find  a  thou- 
sand reasons  for  ezcunng  his  conduct.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  French  philo- 
sopher has  been  completely  refuted  by  two 
German  scholars,  Meier  and  Crichton,  es- 
pecially the  latter.  Meier^s  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Halle  in  1764,  and  Crichton's  at  the 
tame  place,  in  1T65.1  The  best  edition  of  his 
worki  is  that  of  Spanheim,fol.  Lips.  1696;  and 
of  the  Cesars,  that  of  Heusinger,  8vo.  Gotbae. 
1741.  Julian.— Socrai.-'Eutrop.'-'Amm.^ 
Liban.  &c— r-A  son  of  Constantino.— A 
maternal  uncle  of  the  emperor  Julian.-^-A 

Roman  emperor,    [vid,  Didius.] A  Ror> 

man,  who   proclaimed  himself  emperor  in 
Italy  daring  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  ke, 

JirLn»  a  family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome 
by  Romulus,  where  they  soon  rose  to  the 
greatest  honours  of  the  state.  J.  Csesar  and 
Aogustus  were  of  this  fiunOy :  and  it  was 
Mid,  perhaps  through  flattery,  that  they  were 
Uneally  descended  from  JEneaa,  the  founder 
ofLavioiam. 

JduoviGtrs,  [a  city  of  Gaul,  Uie  capita] 
of  th«  Andecavi,  dtuate  on  a  tributary  or  the 
Uger  orlrotre,  near  its  junction  with  that 
Hv«r,  and  to  the  north-east  of  Naninetesor 


Jfants,    It  was  afterwards  called 

from  the  name  of  the  people,  and  is  now  Ai- 

gers.] 

JvLiopdLis,  [a  city  of  Galatia.  mi-  G«r- 
dium.] 

JuLis,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Coov  whick 
gave  birth  to  Simonides,  &c.  The  walk  ef 
this  city  were  all  marble,  and  there  are  mm 
some  pieces  remaining  entire  above  IS  6ct 
in  height,  as  the  monuments  of  its  anoiei^ 
splendour.    P/tn.  4,  c^  IS. 

Julius  Cjbsar.     [v%d.  CcsarJ         Agri- 

»1r,  a  governor  of  Britain,  A.  C.  80«  wlie 
first  discovered  that  Britain  was  an  islanA 
by  sailing  round  it.  His  son-in-law,  the  histo- 
rian Tacitus,  has  written  an  account  of  his 
life,  vtd,  Agricola.— <— Obsequooa,  a  Latia 
writer  who  flourished  A.  D.  214.  The  best 
edition  of  his  book  deprodigiis  is  that  of  Oa- 
dendorp,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1720.  [It  containB  aa 
account  of  all  the  prodigies  oboerved  at 
Rome  from  A.  U.  563  to  Augustas,  or  A.  U. 
743 ;  for  that  part  of  the  work  which  em- 
braced probably  the  first  5  or  6  ceoturiei  is 
lost.  It  is  taken  in  part  from  Liyy,  bat 
there  are  in  it  occasionally  some  tuatof^ 
cal  details  which  are  not  to  be  found  else* 
where.  It  is  written  in  a  pure  style,  and  one 
worthy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  edttioB 
of  Oudendorp  was  reprinted,  with  additloiis, 
by  Kappius,  Cur.  Reg.  1772,  6vo.J — — Ti- 
tianus,  a  writer  in  the  age  of  DtocsfetMO. 
His  son  became  famous  far  his  oratorical 
powers,  and  was  made  preceptsr  in  tba  &- 
mily  of  Maximinus.  Julius  wrote  a  hssiory 
of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Rooan  eaupira, 
greatly  commended  by  the  andents.  He  al- 
so wrote  some  letters,  in  which  he  hapfifly 
imitated  the  style  and  elegance  dPCSiMw, 
for  which  he  was  called  the  tqte  tfHf  Mr. 

Africanus,  a  chronologer,  wl!o  isMMb* 

ed  A.  D.  220. Constantius,  tfie  Mbi^  «f 

the  emperor  Julian,  was  killed  at  the 
sion  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  to  the  1 
and  his  son  nearly  shared  hisfate.- 
a  grammarian  of  Naupactns  in  I^^ypt. 

Pollux.] Procolus,  a  Roman,  who« ' 

ly  declared  to  his  countrymen,  alter  1 

Ins  had  disappeared,  that  he  had  m 

in  an  human  shape,  and  that  he 

dered  him  to  tell  the  Romans  to  1 

as  a  god.  Julius  was  believed.  Phif.^  Jbai. 

— Ovid, Plorus.      [vid.    Floras.}-*— L. 

Cssar,  a  Roman  consul,  uncle  to  Atftefty 
the  triumvir,  the  father  of  Caesar  tfaediiN 
tor.    He  died  as  he  was  putting  on  fafrsiliei. 

luLUs,  the  name  of  Ascanins,  the  ttovef 
iEneas,  [vid,  Ascanins.]— A  son  of  AMSh 
nios.  bom  in  Lavinium.  In  the  snoeeidte  te 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  iEneu  5yttto|  Ito 
son  of  £neas  and  Larinia,  was  piaihMfrlo 
him.  He  was,  howevar,  made  chlif  {HMt. 
IHonyi,  l.—Firg,  JEn.  I,  v.  271.— A  «b 
of  Antony  the  triumvir  and  Talvift.  '(ftK 
Antonins  Julius.] 

JOviA  LXz  SaeralOt  by  L.  Jnadis  BMMm, 
thefirsttribtmeofihepec^e,  A.tf.  CL  W/^ 
It  ordahwd  that  the  person  of  <lia  trlbun 
Aould  be  held  sacred  and  iatidlabfe  t  that 
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mn  appeal  nqgfat  be  made  Irom  the  contuls  to 
the  tribane ;  and  that  no  senator  shonld  be 
able  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  tribune. An- 
other, passed  A.  U.  C.  627,  which  ordered 
all  foreig;ners  to  leave  the  city  without  delay. 

Another,  [passed  A.   U.  C.  771,  thai 

all  personr  freed  by  the  less  formal  mode 
of  manamiaeioQ  should  not  obtain  the  full 
ri^ts  of  Roman  citizens,  but  remain  in  the 
oooditioo  of  the  Latins  who  were  transplant- 
ed to  colonies.]^ 

Jiwivs  D.  Silanns,  a  Roman  who  commit 
ted  adyltery  with  Julia,  the  grand-daughter 

of  Aogustos,  &c.     Tactl.  Ann,  3,  c.  24 

Brtttna.     \vid*  Brutus.] 

JuHO«  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an 
cients,  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was 
sister  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ce- 
res, &c.  She  was  born  at  Argos,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  in  Samos,  and  was  intrusted  to 
tile  care  of  the  Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and 
Ovid  mention,  to  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  supposed  that 
the  had  been  brought  up  by  the  three  daugh- 
tan  of  the  river  Asterion ;  and  the  people  of 
Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia,  maintained  that  she 
bad  been  educated  under  the  careofTemenus, 
the  son  of  Pelasgus.  Juno  was  devoured  by 
Saturn,  according  to  some  my  thologists ;  and, 
according  to  Apollodorus,  she  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  world  by  means  of  a  potion 
Which  Metu  gare  to  Saturn,  to  make  him 

fire  ap  the  stone  which  his  wife  had  given 
im  to  swallow  instead  of  Jupiter.  [viJ.  Sa- 
tunias.]  Jupiter  was  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  his  sister  :  and  the  more  powerfully 
to  gaia  her  oottiidence,  he  changed  himself  into 
a  coekoo,  and  raised  a  great  storm,  and  made 
the  air  nnnsoally  chill  and  cold.  Under  this 
fiann  he  went  to  the  goddess,  all  shivering. 
Jmu>  pitied  the  cuckoo  and  took  him  into  her 
boflom.  When  Jupiter  had  |^ined  these  ad- 
rantagety  he  resumed  his  onginal  form,  and 
obtained  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  after 
he  had  made  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage  to 
his  sister.  The  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno 
were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity  : 
the  geds,  all  loankind,  and  all  the  brute  crea- 
tion, attended.  Chelone,  a  young,  woman, 
was  the  only  one  who  refused  to  come,  and 
who  derided  the  ceremony.  For  this  impie 
ty,  Mereary  changed  her  into  a  tortoise,  and 
coodemoed  her  to  perpetual  silence ;  from 
whidi  circumstance  the  tortoise  has  always 
been  used  as  a  symbol  of  silence  among  the 
ancients.  By  her  marriage  with  Jupiter,  Juno 
became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods,  and  mistress 
of  heayen  and  earth*  Her  conjugal  happiness, 
however,  was  frequently  disturbed  by  the 
numerous  amours  of  her  husband,  and  she 
showed  herseli' jealous  and  inexorable  in  the 
highest  degree.  Her  se\'erity  to  the  mistress- 
es and  illegitimate  children  of  her  husband 
was  onparalleled.  She  persecuted  Hercules 
and  his  descendants  with  the  most  inveterate 
fiiry ;  and  her  resentment  against  Pans,  who 
had  given  the  golden  apple  to  Venus  iu  pre- 
ference to  herseU;  was  the  cause  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  of  all  the  miseries  which  happen- 


ed to  the  unfortunate  house  of  Priam.  H^r 
severities  to  Alcmena,  Ino,  Athamas,  Semele, 
&c.  are  also  well  known.  J  uno  had  some  child- 
ren by  Jupiter.  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was 
mother  of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  llithya,  or  Luci- 
oa;  and  besides  these,  she  brought  forth 
Vulcan,  without  having  any  commerce  with 
the  other  sex,  but  only  by  smelling  a  certain 
plant.  This  was  in  imitation  of  Jupiter,  who 
bad  produced  Minerva  from  his  brain.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  it  was  not  Vulcan,  but 
Mars,  or  Hebe,  whom  she  brought  forth  in 
this  manner,  and  this  was  after  eating  some 
lettuces  at  the  table  of  Apollo.  The  daily 
and  repeated  debaucheries  of  Jupiter  at  last 
pro  voiced  Juno  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  re- 
tired to  Euboea  and  resolved  forever  to  for- 
sake bis  bed.  Jupiter  procured  a  reconcilia- 
tion, after  he  had  applied  to  Cithseron  for  ad- 
vice, and  after  he  had  obtained  forgiveness  by 
fraud  and  artifice,  [vid.  Dsdala.]  Thisrecoo- 
ciliation,  however  cordial  it  might  appear, 
was  soon  dissolved  by  new  offences  ;  and  to 
stop  the  complaints  of  the  jealous  Juno,  Jupi- 
ter had  often  recourse  to  violence  and  blows. 
He  even  punished  the  cruelties  which  she 
had  exercised  upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  sus- 
pending her  from  the  heavens  by  a  golden 
chain,  and  tying  a  heavy  anvil  to  her  feet. 
Vulcan  was  punished  for  assisting  his  mother 
in  this  degrading  situation,  and  he  was  kicked 
down  from  heaven  by  his  father,  and  broke 
his  leg  by  the  fall.  This  punishment  rather 
irritated  than  pacified  Juno.  She  resojvedto 
revenge  it,  and  she  enga^d  some  of  th?  ^ods 
to  conspire  against  Jupiter  and  to  imprison 
him,  but  Thetis  delivered  him  from  this  con- 
spiracy, by  bringing  to  his  assistance  the  fa- 
mous Briareus.  Apollo  and  Neptune  were 
banished  from  heaven  for  joining  in  the  con- 
spiracy, though  some  attribute  their  exile  to 
different  causes.  The  worship  of  Juno  was 
universal,  and  even  more  than  that  of  Jupiter, 
according  to  some  authors.  Her  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  Use  greatest  solemnity. 
She  was  particnlarly  worshipped  at  Argos, 
Samos,  Carthage,  and  afterwards  at  Rome. 
The  ancients  generally  offered  on  her  altars 
an  ewe  Umb  and  a  sow  the  first  day  of 
every  month.  No  cow  was  ever  immolated 
to  her,  because  she  assumed  the  nature 
of  that  aahnal  when  they  went  into  Egypt 
in  their  war  with  t)ie  giants.  Among  the 
birds,  the  hawk,  the  goose,  and  particularly 
the  peacock,  often  called  Junonia  ons,  via, 
Aigus,  were  sacred  to  her.  The  dittany, 
<he  poppy,  and  the  lily,  were  her  favourite 
flowers.  The  latter  flower  was  originally  of 
the  colour  of  the  crocus  ;  but,  when  Jupiter 
placed  Hercules  to  the  breasts  of  Juno  while 
asleep,  some  of  the  mUk  fell  down  upon  earth, 
and  changed  the  colour  of  the  lilies  from  pur- 
pie  to  a  beautiful  white.  Some  of  the  milk 
also  dropped  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  which 
from  its  whiteness,  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  milky  way,  lactea  via.  As  Jnno's  power 
was  extended  over  all  the  gods,  she  often  made 
uae  of  the  goddess  Minerva  as  her  messen- 
ger.    The  goddess  Iris,  hewcver,  was  the 
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ooe  most  commoaly  employed.  Her  temples 
were  numeroas,  the  most  famous  of  which 
were  at  Argos,  Olympia,  Stc.  At  Rome  no 
woman  of  debauched  character  was  permitted 
to  enter  her  temple,  or  even  to  tonch  it.  The 
surnames  of  Juno  are  various ;  they  are  de- 
rived either  from  the  function,  or  things  over 
which  she  presided,  or  from  the  place  where 
her  worship  was  established.  She  was  the 
qaeen  of  the  heavens  ;  she  protected  cleanli- 
ness, and  presided  over  marriage  and  child- 
birth, and  particularly  patronized  the  most 
faithful  and  virtuous  of  her  sex,  and  severely 
punished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in  ma- 
trons. She  was  the  goddess  of  all  power  and 
empire,  and  she  was  also  the  patroftess  of 
riches.  She  is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne 
with  a  diadem  on  her  head,  and  a  golden  scep- 
tre in  her  rieht  hand.  Some  peacocks  gene- 
rally sat  by  her,  and  a  cuckoo  often  perched 
on  her  sceptre,  while  Iris  behind  her  displayed 
the  thousaad  colours  of  her  beautiful  rainbow. 
She  is  sometimes  carried  through  the  air  in  a 
rich  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks.  The  Roman 
ooDsuliy  when  they  entered  upon  office  were 
alwayi  obliged  to  offer  her  a  solemn  sacrifice. 
The  Jnoo  M  the  Romans  was  called  Matrona 
or  Romana.  She  was  generally  represented 
as  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  Roman 
anatross  always  imitated  thu  manner  of  dress- 
ing themselves,  and  deemed  it  indecent  in 
any  married  woman  to  leave  any  part  of  her 
body  bat  her  face  uncovered.  She  has  reoei  v  - 
ad  th»f  amame  of  Olympia,  Samia,  Laoedse- 
noma,  Aipva,  Telchinia,  Candreoa,  Resoin- 
thts,  Prosymna,  Imbrasia,  Acrea,  Cithssro- 
nia,  Bunea,  Ammonia,  Flnonia,  Anthea, 
Migale,  Gemelia,  Tropeia,  Boopis,  Teleia, 
Zera,  Egophage,  Hyperchinia,  Juga,  Ilith- 
yia,  JjQcina,  rronuba,  Caprotina,  Mena, 
Pupulonia,  Laoinia,  Sospita,  Moneta,  Curis, 
Domidnoa,  Februa,  Opigenia,  &c  Cic,  de 
Jfat.  D.  2.~Foitt.  2,  kc—ApoUod.  1, 2, 3.— 
Anollon.  1.  ^rgon.-^Hom,  iL  1,  &c. — Virg, 
JEn,  1,  Slc.-~Herodol.  1,  2,  4,  &o.— 5»/.  1.— 

Diofiyt.  HaL  \,—Liv.  23,  24, 27,  kc Ovid. 

Met.  1,  tc.  Fatt.  6.— P/u/.  quasi.  /Jem.— 7V- 
InUl.  4,  el.  l3.-~^tken.  15.— P/m.  34. 

JuNONALrA  and  JviroiriA,  festivals  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  He- 
rca  of  the  Greeks,  [wd.  Herasa.]  Liv.  27, 
c.  37. 

JuHdvis,  a  name  of  the  prote<(ting  genii 
of  the  women  among  the  Romans.  They  eene- 
rally  swore  by  them,  as  the  men  by  their  ge- 
nii. There  were  altars  often  erected  to  their 
honour.  PUn.  2,  c.  7. — Seneeaf  ep.  110. 

Jun6nU,  [one  of  the  Canary  islands  or 

Insula  Fortunatse.    It  is  now  Palma,] A 

name  which  Gracchus  gave  to  Cartha&^e 
when  he  went  with  6000  Romans  to  rebuild  It. 

Jviiojiig£ha,  a  surname  of  Vulcan  as  son 
of  Juno.    Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  173. 

Jovdnu  PROMONTORivM,  [a  promontory 
of  Spain,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.     It  is  now  Cape  Trafalgar.] 

[Jimovn  IK8VLJB.    vid.  Erythia.] 

JOplTiR,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods 
of  the  ancients.  \vid.  the  and  of  this  article.! 


According  to  Varro,  jthere  were  no  less  then 
300  persons  of  that  name ;  Diodoms  mentkaa 
two ;  and  Cicero  three,  two  of  Arcadia,  and 
one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete,  who  passed 
for  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the  actions  tf 
the  rest  have  been  attribuied.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  the  roythologists,  Jupiter  was 
saved  from  destruction  by  bis  mother,  and  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  Corybantes.  Sa- 
turn, who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  from  his  brother  Titan  on  condition  of 
not  raising  male  children,  devoured  all  his 
sons  as  soon  as  bom :  but  Op^  offended  at  bar 
husband's  cruelty,  secreted  Jupiter,  and  gave 
a  stone  to  Saturn,  which  he  devoured  on  tha 
supposition  that  it  was  a  male  child.  Jupiter 
was  educated  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Ida  inCretfli, 
and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amaltbaa, 
or  upon  honey  according  to  others.  He  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Jtqnler^  quasi ju$aH$ pa* 
ter.  S,vxd.  the  end  of  this  article.]  His  criae 
were  drowned  by  the  noise  of  cymbals  aid 
drums,  which  the  Corybantes  beat  at  the  ex- 
press command  of  Ops.  [vtd.  Corybantet.] 
As  soon  as  he  was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  fonnd 
himself  sufficiently  stronj^  to  make  war 
against  the  Titans,  who  had  imprisoned  hit 
fether  because  he  had  brought  up  male  child- 
ren. The  Titans  were  conquered,  and  Sa- 
turn set  at  liberty  by  the  hand?  of  bis  sod. 
Saturn,  however,  soon  after,  appreheodve 
of  the  power  of  Jupiter,  conspired  agpainst  hia 
life,  and  was  for  this  treachery  driven  from 
his  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  into 
Latium.  Jupiter,  now  become  the  sole  mas- 
ter of  the  empire  of  the  world,  divided  it 
with  his  brothers.  He  reserved  for  himself 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave  the  empire  of 
the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions to  Pluto.  The  peaceful  beginning  of 
his  reign  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  rebd- 
lion  of  the  giants,  who  were  sons  of  the  earth, 
and  who  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
relations  the  Titans.  They  were  so  powerful 
that  they  hurled  rocks,  and  heaped  up  moua- 
tains  upon  mountains,  to  scale  heaven,  so  that 
all  the  gods  to  avoid  their  fury  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  they  escaped  from  the  danger  by  as- 
suming the  form  of  different  animals.  Jupiter, 
however,  animated  them,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  Hercules,  he  totally  overpowered  the  gi- 
gantic race,  which  had  proved  such  tremen- 
dous enemies,  [rtd.  Oigantes.]  Jupiter,  now 
freed  from  every  appiihension,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasures.  He  married 
Metis,  Themis,  Euronyme,  Ceres,  Mnemo- 
syne, Latona,  and  Juno,  [vid,  Juno.]  He 
l;ecame  a  Proteus  to  gratify  his  passtoos. 
He  introduced  himself  to  Danae  in  a  show- 
er of  gold,  he  corrupted  Antiope  in  the  form 
of  a  satyr,  and  Leda  in  the  form  of  a  swan- 
He  became  a  bull  to  seduce  Europa,  and  be 
enjoyed  the  company  of  iEgina  in  the  fbm 
of  a  flame  of  fire.  He  assumed  the  habit  of 
Diana  to  corrupt  Callisto,  and  became  Am- 
phitryon to  gain  the  affections  of  Alcmena. 
His  children  were  also  numerous  as  well  as 
his  mistresses.  According  to  Apollodorns,  I. 
c.  3,  he  was  fiither  of  the  Seasons.  Iraoe,  En- 
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ionnia,  the  Fttes,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atro- 
>os.»  by  Theoftis ;  of  Venns,  by  Dione;  of  thi» 
i^r&ces,  Aglaia,  Euphrosyne,  and  Thalia,  by 
tlurooyme,  the  daag;hter  of  Oceanas ;  of  Pro- 
serpine, by  Styx;  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Mne- 
mosyne,  &c.  (rid.  Niobe,  Laodamia,  Pyrrha. 
ProCog'eDia,  Clectra,  Maia,  Semele,  &c  )  Tht- 
i^orship  of  Jupiter  was  universal ;  he  was  tht 
A^zmnon  of  the  Africans,  the  Belus  of  Baby- 
lon, the  Osiris  of  Egypt^  &c.     His  suroamt  5 
or  ere  numerous,  many  of  which  he  received 
frotn  the  place  or  ftipction  over  which  he  pre 
sided.     He  was  severally  called  Jupiter  Fere- 
trim.  Inventor,  Elicius,  Capitolinus,  Latial  s« 
Pistor,   Spotisor,  Herceus,  Anzurus,   Victor, 
Maximus,  Optimas,  Olympius,  Fluviahs,  &c. 
Xbe  worship  of  Jupiter  surpassed  that  of  (he 
other  gods  in  solemnity.   His  altars  were  not, 
like  those  of  Saturn  and  Piana,  staioed  with 
the  blood  of  homan  victims,  but  he  was  de 
lighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
igvhite  balb.    The  oak  was  sacred  to  him  be- 
caose  he  first  taught   mankind  to  live  upon 
acorns.  He  is  generally  represented  as  sittinj^ 
upon  a  golten  or  ivory  throne,  holding  in  one 
hADd,  thonderbolts,  just  ready  to  be  hurlpd, 
and,  in  the  other,  a  sceptre  of  cypress.    Hi^ 
looks  express  majesty,  his  beard  flows  long 
and  neglected,  and  the  eagle  stands  with  ex- 
panded wings  at  hb  feet.    He  is  sometimes 
represented  with  the  upper  parts  of  his  body 
naked,  and  those  below  the  waist  carefully 
covered,  as  if  to  show  that  he  is  visible  to  the 
gods  above,  bat  that  he  is  concealed  from  the 
sight  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     Japi- 
ter  had  several  oracles,  the  most  celebrated 
of  wfaicb  were  at  Dodona,  and  Ammon  in 
Ly  faia.     As  Jupiter  w^s  the  king  and  father 
of  gods  and  men,  his  power  was  extended 
orer  the  deities,  and  every  thing  was  subser- 
vient to  his  will,  except  the  Fates.  From  him 
naokJod  received  their  blessings  and  their 
mMriet,  and  they  looked  upon  him  as  ac- 
qaalntad  with  every  thing  past,  present,  and 
fntiire.  He  was  represented  at  Olympia  with 
a  crown  like  olive  branches,  his  mantle  was 
variegated  with  ^iflerent    flowers,  particu 
larly  by  the  lily,  and  the  eagle  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  sceptre  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Tae  Cretans  represented    Jnpiter  without 
ears,  to  signify  that  the  sovereign  master  of 
the  world  ought   not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to 
any  partieolar  person,  but  be  equally  c^indid 
and  propitious  to  all.    At  Lacedsmon  he  ap- 
peared with  four  heads,  that  he  might  seem 
to  hear  with  greater  readiness  the  difierent 
prayers  and  solicitations  which   were  dail^ 
poared  to  him  from  every  part  of  the  earth 
It  is  said  that    Minerva     came  all  armed 
from  bis  brains  when  he  ordered  Vulcan  to 
open  his  head.     [According  to  most  mythol. . 
guts,  the  fable  ot  Jupiter  is  to  be  explaioe'. 
by  the  history  of  an  ancient  monarch,  or  ra 
ther  by  that  of  several  princes  who  bore  IHj 
appellation,  the  best  known  of  whom  was  a 
king  of  Crete,  whose  history  is  filled  wit 
the  adventures  of  the  rest.   Jupiter  of  Cretp, 
say  the  expounders  of  ancient  fable,  hav- 
ioe:  banished  from  that  island  his  father  Sa. 


turn,  and  having  overthrown  the  Titans 
and  Giants,  determined  to  make  his  subjects 
fiappy.  He  became  possessed  in  the  course 
of  time  uf  a  vast  empire,  which  he  divided 
nto  different  viceroy alties.  Atlas  governed 
the  frontiers  of  Africa;  Pluto  was  appointed 
•governor  o^  the  west,  ol  Gaul  and  of  Spain  ; 
which  command  was  tr  nsterred,  on  his  d^cth, 
to  Mercury.  Mercury  having  greaU^  sig- 
nalized himself  became  the  great  deity  of  the 
CeltfB  Neptune  was  ruler  of  the  maritime 
forces  of  this  mighty  empire,  while  Jupiter 
reserved  for  hi»  own  controol,  Greece,  the 

tes  of  the  Archipelago,  together  with  that 
,)art  of  AMa  whence  his  progenitors  came. 
According  to  Heuod,  he  was  seven  times 
married,  and  the  last  of  his  wives  was  nam- 
ed Juno.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  ffl)  years,  during  62  of  which  he  reign- 
ed,  and  4ir  halV'been  buried  in  Crete,  where 
his  tomb  was  for  a  long  time  shown  near 
Gnossos,  with  this  epitaph,  *i#lere  lies  Zao, 
•4io  was  jpTled  Jupiter."  Banier  reckons 
his  reign  to  have  begun  B.  C.  1842,  and  to 
have  terminated  B.  C.  1780.  Thus  far  the 
explanation  of  modern  mythologists.  Un- 
fortunately for  this  solution,  the  foundation 
on  which  it  rests  appears  to  be  entirely  vi- 
sionary. The  Cretans  were  notorious  in 
the  ancient  world  for  their  propensity  to 
falsehood.  They  were  openly  stigmatized 
by  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  the  pa- 
.an  system  of  belief,  for  their  utter  disregard 
of  truth,  in  affirming  that  Jupiter  reigned 
over  them  prior  to  his  Apotheosis,  and  in 
sbowing  strangers  the  tomb  where  the  re- 
mains of  this  deified  mortal  reposed,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  all  true  believers.  To  this 
trait  in  the  character  of  his  countrymen, 
Cpimenides,  as  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  (1  Titus, 
V  12.)  directly  alludes  when  he  says  K^ntsc 
Kti  ^cvrTsti,  **  I'he  Cretans  are  always  liar».** 
As  he  passed  for  a  prophet  among  them,  they 
dared  not  contradict  his  assertion.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  subject  in  its  etymological 
relations.  The  name  Jupiter, as  Salmasius 
observes,  is  not  directly  derived  from  the 
Greek  Ziu  TretTig,  but  is  formed  in  imitation 
of  it,  the  oblique  oases  coming  from  Zwc, 
th  a  change  of  ^  into  j,  as  jugutn  from 
(vyof.  The  primitive  Greeks  appear  to  have 
called  the  Deity  by  a  name  of  oriental  origin, 
Zi0c ;  or  rather,  according  to  the  Doric  form 

'f  !!>peech,  2iwc  ;  and,  according  to  the  iEolic, 
^»c,  whence  the  Latin  Deus,    As  regards 

his  variation  in  dialect  it  may  be  observed* 
thdt  the  letter  Z  was,  as  is  well  known,  no 
other  than  Zx^,  or  A2.  expressed  by  one  cha- 
racter; and,  in  the  refinement  of  the  lan- 
guage and  variation  of  dialects,  the  2  was 
irequently  dropped,  as  appears  from  the  ve- 
ry ancient  medals  of  ZancU  in  Sicily,  inscrib- 
ed AANKAE.  Ill  the  genuine  parts,  moreo- 
.  ^r,  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  there  is  no  in- 

unce  of  a  vowel  continuing  short  before 
AE02,  AEINOS,   AEIAO,  &o. ;  so  that  the 

.  iial   was   originally   a  double  consonant, 

robablv  2A;  which  at  first  became  AA,  and 

fterwards  A.  thooffh  the  metre  of  the  old 
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bards  has  preserved  the  double  time  in  the 
utterance.     We  have  eaid  above  that  the 
name  Zivc,  i.  e.  Mvc^  is  of  Oriental  origin. 
It  appears  in  fact  to  be  only  a  varied  form 
of  the  term  A/(,  which  in  the  old  Persian  de- 
noted "  the  Heavens,''  as  Herodotus  (1, 131,) 
lofurms  OS.    In  the  mjrthology  of  India,  the 
lord  of  the  air  is  styled  Ditcespiier^  as  in  that 
of  the  Laiius,  DtetpUer.    {Horat,  Carm.   \, 
34,  5.— rarro  L.  L.  4,  10.— Getfiui.  5,  12.) 
This  name  comes  in    the   latter  language 
from  dies  aud  paler  ;  and  dits^  **  day,**  i.  e- 
the  light  of  heaven,  will  come  from  the  Ori- 
ental </u,  'Hhe  heavens,"  whence  the  expres- 
sion in  Latin,  Sub  diOy  **  beneath  the  sky.'' 
Again,  from  the  Oriental  i)if,  or  perhaps  a 
form  of  it  more  nearly  analogous  to  Aii/c,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  the  Egyptian 
Theuth  or  Thoth.    Of  the  same  or^in  ap- 
pears   to  be  the    Gothic  Vktut,  %good/' 
whence  the  term  good  itself  is  no  doubt  to 
be  deduced,  andUrom  this  last,  Ood*    In  like 
manner  &us  may  be  regarded  as%derivativ«  , 
from  Thfulh.    The  Greeks,  however,  ignor- 
ant of  its  Oriental  origin,  sought  to  discover 
a  source  for  it  in  their  own  tongue.    Henoe 
they  either  derived  it  from  Bmi,  ^  I  run/'  in 
reference  to  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  sun 
and  stars,  with  which  the  deity  was  con< 
founded ;  or  from  6f«,  '*  I  place,''  from  hb 
placing  in  order  the  universe.    The  first  of 
these  derivations,  fanciful  as  they  both  arc, 
bears  a  carious  resemblance  to  the  probable 
origin  of  the  Greek  term  rtjSo/bt«i,  »  I  wor- 
ship," which  points  te  StUfaitm^  or  the  woT' 
ship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  at  the  early  re< 
ligioos  system  of  Greece.    The  primitive  re< 
ligion  of  the  Greeks  may  be  divided   into 
four  distinct  periods.    1 .  The  empire  of  Uran- 
tts :  2.  that  of  Kronoi :  3.  that  of  Jupiier  : 
and  4.  that  of  Dionymt  or  Baechiu.    Dur- 
ing the  first  of  these  periods,  the  heavens 
were  the  object  of  human  worship  and  con- 
templation, Uranus  being  nothing  more  than 
the  Greek  Oi/{«f6c,  ^^  heaven."     Henoe  the 
early  Greek  religion  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  else  but  Sabaism.    This  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  fact  of  the  Titans  being  nearly  all 
personifications  of  the  heavenly  bodies.   Thus 
Hyperion  implies  **  the  one  who  moves  on 
high,"  t.  e.  the  Son  ;  and  the  Latin  poets  fre< 
quently  put  Titan  for  the  sun,  as  also  Orpheus 
in  his  Argonauti^Si  v. 510.  Koiot  imports  ^  the 
one  who  bums  ;"  be  is  the  father  of  Asteria^ 
(Airrii^,  ^'a  star,'*)  and  the  husband  of  PAiie6^ 
i.  e.  ^'  the  bright-shining."  ^rtos  means  *'•  the 
ram,"  i.  e.  *^riei,  one  of  the  constellations  of 
the  zodiac;    his  sons  are,  Pallas,  **he  that 
moves  to  and  fro;"  Perses,  *♦  he  who  destroys," 
alluding  perhaps  to  the  inauspicious  influ 
eace  of  the  dog-star ;  and  Asirouu,  of  the  same 
derivative    origin    with    the  term  Atlraa. 
The  prevalence  of  Sabaism  among  the  early 
Greeks  is  also  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the 
etymology  of  the  word  flirrv^,  »*a  star,"  which 
appears  to  be  only  an  abbreviation,  in  fact, 
of  the  term  Astarte,  the  famed  Syrian  god 
less,  **  the  queen  of  heaven,**  as  she  is  styled 
>y  Milton ;  or,  as  others  pretend,  the  moon. 
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The  second  great  period  in  the  religoa  oC 
Greece,  was  the  empire  of  iSTrenof.  Hmaan 
worship  consisted  no  longer  in  the  mere  oon- 
templative  adoration  of  the  heavans  and  the 
splepdid  luminaries  which  moved  on  high; 
but  the  universe  was  divided  into  diatnidt 
and  separate  existences,  and  the  gods  of  the 
earlier  mythology,  with  altered  appellatioast 
became  blended  with  this  new  creation  of  ce- 
lestial intelligences.  This  was  a  change  from 
the  eternal  heavens  to  what  was  compa- 
ratively temporal,  and  hence  it  was  styled 
the  empire  of  Kronos,  (a  name  importing 
^  time,"  Xi^^^O'  ^^  ^^^'  words^  mytfaoloor 
now  assumed  a  physical  character.  The  » 
spring  of  Kronoe  were,  Zeus  (the  opp«r 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  Aether,')  Heri 
(Juno,  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphaiet 
Aer ;)  Poseidon  (Neptune,  the  waters  of  the 
sea;)  HesUa  (Vesta,  the  earth  ;)  Demeter 
(Ceres,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  oonrish- 
ing  mother ;)  Proserpina  (the  com  ahoolise 
forth  from  the  surface,  legee  proserfmsj^ 
Hades  (the  invisible  place,  the  uoder-world). 
The  third  period  is  the  reign  of  Zens»  or 
Jupi^r.  The  dethronement  of  Saturn  by 
Jupiter  iM  merely  a  figurative  mode  of  ex- 
pressing that  the  system  of  religion  just  de- 
tailed was  superseded  by  a  later  one.  In  tfaa 
prcigressive  refinement  of  the  homan  mind , 
an  attempt  was  made  to  reeoacile  and  blend 
together  the  two  earlier  syrtems  of  CJranos 
and  Kronos.  To  the  worship  of  the  mere 
natural  divisions  of  the  universe  were  now 
attempted  to  be  joined  fe^ings  of  a  oontem- 
plative  and  more  elevated  character.  Zens, 
the  Aether,  became  the  supreme  d«^»  who 
not  only  manifested  his  power,  in  a  phyveal 
sense,  hj  Thunder  and  Lightning,  hot  like- 
wise, in  a  moral  sense,  by  Wisdom  (Metis) 
and  Justice  (Themis).  The  twin-children 
which  Jupiter  braat  by  Leto  (Letona*  i.  e. 
concealment,  nigh^  were  ApoUoor  Phoe- 
bus, and  Artemis  or  Diana,  originally  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  (in  the  kuudom  of  Uranns, 
Koios  and  Phoebe).  The  first  ol  these  now 
denoted  the  male  or  generating,  the  second, 
the  female  or  producing,  prineiii^e.  In  the 
gradual  developement  of  this  idea,  Apf^- 
lo,  or  the  Sun,  the  creative,  animetii^,  sop- 
porting  and  nourishing  principle  of  oar  system, 
was  represented  in  poetic  imagery  as  the  god 
of  poetry,  of  music,  of  medicine,  of  prophecy* 
and  as  feeding  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd 
the  flocks  of  Admetus.  Artemis,  or  Diana« 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Moon,  (whose 
course  through  the  heavens  regulated  the 
months  of  the  early  lunar  year,  and  whose 
influence  was  regarded  by  the  ancients,  ia 
common  with  that  of  the  Sun,  as  one  of  the 
fertilising  principles  of  nature,  and  as  exert- 
ed chiefly  amid  woods  and  wilds,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  habitations  of  men,)  became 
with  the  poets  the  aiding  and  hdp-briogiog 
goddess,  she  who  presided  over  chikl-birtb, 
(the  period  of  gestation  in  the  womb  be- 
ing computed  by  a  certain  namber  of  revo^ 
lutions  of  the  moon)  and  the  goddess  also  of 
the  chase.    Here,  CJuno)  the  majestic,  pow- 
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erfttl,  bat  qmek  tempered  end  unaltraotive 
wife  of  Jo^e,  is  sjrmboUoal  of  the  poweHdl, 
8tonBy,«Dd  mutable  aatmre  of  the  atmos 
phere,  tenret  as  a  oonneotiDg^  link  between 
what  is  etherial  aod  what  is  earthly.  In  a  mo- 
ral sense  she  was  emblematic  of  the  eztemal 
aright  of  Jcipiter,  while  Pallas  or  Minerva 
represented  bis  internal  might,  that  is,  his 
wisdom  and  creative  ener^es.  Henoe  the 
natare  of  Pallas,  a  lofty,  bigh-miaded,  pure 
▼irgtn,  sprong  into  being  from  the  brain  of 
the  fikther  of  the  Gods.  The  external  might 
of  Jointer  was  next  considered  as  sohdi^- 
ing  Helf  into  two  separate  classes,  with  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  distinctive  qualities  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  becoming  in  the  former  case, 
wOd  and  hiwless  might,  in  the  latter  female 
gnoa  mid  loveliness:  hence,  in  aooordad^ 
with  the  best  mythological  authorities,  Jupi- 
ter and  Jono  became  the  parents  of  Mars  and 
of  Venns.  Jnpiter  having  produced  Pallas 
of  himself,  tiie  jealous  Juno,  desirous  of  ma- 
ttileiUiig  her  own  individual  power,  became 
the  mother  of  HephSMtos,  (Vulcan,  the  sym- 
bol of  Are)  by  merely  smelUag  of  a  certain 
pilant.  But  external  might,  acting  by  itself, 
witboQt  any  coatrouling  law  (i.  e.  without 
Jopitei^  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  wndom  (i.  e.  Juno  being  jealous  of 
the  erigin  and  existence  of  Pallas)  can  only 
produce  what  is  deformed  and  worthy  of  be- 
ing ridiculod.  Hence  the  personal  defects 
of  y«]ean,  and  henoe  too,  partaking  of  the 
changeable  nature  of  his  mother,  although 
not  possessing  himself  a  perfect  form,  he  can 
represent  all  forms  by  the  powers  of  hi?  art. 
1q  other  words,  the  air  produced  from  itself 
the  elementary  fire.  Being  an  artist,  Vulcan 
naturally  seeks  for  bemuiy  (Venus)  whom  he 
espouses,  but  who,  loathing  his  person,  prefers 
the  embraoes  of  the  god  Mara ;  in  other  words, 
fomale  beauty  and  loveliness  find  their  most 
natural  and  oongenial  union  with  the  highest 
graoee  of  macnhood.  The  agent,  attendant, 
and  messenger  of  the  gods  in  the  kingdom 
of  Jupiter  is  Mercury,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia,  for  speech  is  the  offspring  of  the  divi- 
nity, and  when  applied  to  earthly  things 
ohsmges  into  eloquenoe.  Maia,  in  Sanscrit, 
denotes  **  deltiston,  deoeiving  i"  hence  Mercu 
ry  beeame  the  god  of  eloquence,  of  traffic, 
and  even  of  thieves.  The  fourth  and  last 
period  of  which  we  hate  to  treat  is  the  em< 
pireof  Dionysus  or  Baochus.  Men  regard* 
ed  no  longer  with  the  same  exdosive  rever 
enee  the  mere  external  representations  and 
symbols  of  deity;  religion  began  to  assume 
more  of  an  ideal  c^racter,  and  mythology 
became,  in  a  great   degree,  converted  into 

Xicism.  This  state  of  things  took  its  rise 
I  the  poetical  systems  of  the  pagan  faith 
bad  yielded  to  the  more  philosophical  dog- 
mas of  the  later  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  foot  the  production  of 
these  times  themselves,  but  the  revival  of  a 
dormant  principle  of  the  earlier  religion  of 
Greece,  and  its  component  elements  appear 
to  have  been  the  mythology  or  popular  system 
of  beUei;  which  had  for  lo  long  a  time  been 


prevalent,  and  the  philosophical  religion,  or 
mystie  system,  of  an  earlier  age.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Greeks  received  both 
of  these  conelituent  elements  of  their  religion 
from  the  coentries  ci  the  east.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  come  from  India  by  the  way  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  through  Tfamce. 
Their  mythology,  or  symbolical  and  popular 
religion,  must  have  been  derived  immediately 
from  Ej^pt,  in  which  country  Sabsism  bad 
been  carried  to  soeh  an  extent  as  to  have  be- 
come  material  in  its  nature,  and  to  have 
chained  into  an  animal-worship,  taking  its 
rise  from  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  and 
into  what  may  be  termed  a  calender* religion. 
The  imaginative  and  poetic  spirit  ot  the 
Greela  converted  these  anioaal  into  grace- 
ful human  forms ;  but  the  animals  which  ac- 
company the  statues  of  the  Grcian  deities, 
as  the  owl  of  Minerva,  the  eagle  of  Jupiter, 
the  peacock  of  Joao,  &c.  clearly  point  to  the 
existence  of  an  animal  worship  in  earlier 
times.  Hence  may  be  explained  tlie  remark 
of  H<*rodotus  where  he  makes  the  names  of 
the  Grecian  divinities  partly  Egyptian  and 
partly  Pelasgic.  As  regards  the  nor  (he- n  or 
TbracioD  origin  of  a  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  was  in 
Thrace  the  Muses  first  showed  themselves ; 
and  it  was  from  this  same  cooatry  that  a  tra- 
dition which  loses  itself  in  the  .  most  remote 
antiquity,  makes  to  have  come  the  mysterier , 
a  part  of  their  religion  entirely  natiooal,  as 
well  as  their  sacred  poetry.  All  appears 
plain  if  we  assume  as  a  fact  that  the  Pelasgi 
were  a  sacerdotal  race,  and  a  people  who 
came  from  the  north.  The  mountains  of 
Tbessaly,  Olympus,  Helicon,  Parnassus  and 
Pindos,  were  the  sanctuaries  of  this  sacired 
poetry.  There  the  lyre  and  harp  were  iu vent- 
ed. In  Tbessaly  and  in  Boeotia,  two  provin- 
ces which,  in  after  days,  were  so  barren  of 
men  of  genius,  there  is  not  a  brook,  not  a 
river,  not  a  hill,  not  even  a  forest,  to  which 
poetry  has  not  attached  some  enchanting  or 
moving  recollection.  There  flowed  the  glas- 
sy waters  of  the  Peneus,  there  was  the  vale 
of  Tempo,  there  Apollo,  banished  from  the 
skies,  shrouded  the  glories  of  his  godhead, 
and  lived  as  a  shepherd  in  the  midst  of  a  hap- 
py race,  and  there  too  the  Titans  warred  with 
the  divinities  of  Olympus.]  Paut.  1,  2.  &c. 
— Liv.  1, 4,  6,  &c. — Diod,  I  and  3.—  Homer, 
/1. 1,  5,&c.  Orf.l,4,&c.— Hymn-orf. /o».— 
Orpheut, — CaiHmac.  Jov.^- Pindar*  Olymp. 
1,3,  5.— .^ottm.  l,&c. — Hesiod.  TVieog.  in 
Sent. — Here.  Oper.  et  Dies  — Lyeophron.  in 
Ca$s,^Virg.  wfen.  i,  %  &c.  O.  "^.^Ovid. 
Met,  1,  fab.  tec-^Horat.  3,  od.  1,  &c. 

Jviu,  [a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  ex- 
tending from  the  Rhodanos  or  Rhone^  to  the 
Rhenus  or  Rhinef  separatinp;  Helvetia  from 
the  territory  of  Uie  Sequani.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  in  Celtic,  Jou-rag,  and  to  signify 
the  dotnam  of  God  or  JujMter.  The  most  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  chain  are  the  Dole,  5082 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea<  the  Moni 
Tendre,  6170,  and  the  Rsoi/ef,  (the  summit 
of  the  Thoiry,y^imiy   Cmt.  G.  I,  o. «. 
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JtrsTJirirfl  M.  Jirvi&irus,  a  Latin  historiBD 
in  the  tige  of  AotooiDUf,  who  epitomized  the 
history  of  Trognt  Pompeiat.  This  e|)itome, 
according  to  some  traditions,  was  the  caose 
Chat  the  comprehensive  work  of  Trogas  was 
lost.  [vuf.  remarks  aoder  the  article  Trog^< 
Pompeias.]  It  comprehends  the  history  of 
the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Maoedonian. 
and  Roman  empires,  &e  in  a  neat  and  ele- 
gant style.  It  is  replete  with  many  jodioious 
rtflections,  and  animatad  harangues  ;  but  the 
anthor  is  often  too  oredaloas,  and  sometimes 
examines  eyents  too  nunatriy,  while  other? 
are  related  only  in  a  few  words  too  of  en  ot>- 
scare.  The  indecency  of  many  of  his 
pressioos  is  deservedly  censured.  The  best 
editions  of  Justin  are  that  of  Ab.  Gronovius, 
8vo.  L.  Bat  1719,  that  of  Heame,  8vo.Ozon. 
1703.  and  that  of  Barfoou,  12mo.  Paris,  1770. 
Martyr,  a  Greek  fether,  formerly  a  Pla- 
tonic philosopher,  bom  in  Palestine.  He 
died  in  Egypt,  and  wrote  two  apologies  for 
the  Christians,  besides  his  dialogue  with  a 
Jew,  two  treatises,  &c.  in  a  plain  and  una 
domed  style.  The  best  editions  of  Justin. 
Martyr  are  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1742.  f^^  *>i^ 
first  apology  that  of  Grabe,  Oxon.  1700.  in 
8vo.  und  of  his  second  that  of  Hutchin,  Oxon. 
1708 ;  of  his  dialogue  with  Tryphon,  that  of 
Jebb,  Lond.  1 719.]  «— An  emperor  of  the  east 
who  reigned  nine  years,  and  died  A.  D.  526. 

Another,  who  died  A.  D.  564,  after 

reign  of  38  years. 

JuTuavA,  a  sister  of  Turnus,  king  of  the 
Rutuli.  She  heard  with  contempt  the  ad- 
dresses of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others, 
she  was  not  unfavourable  to  hi»  passion,  so 
that  the  god  rewarded  her  lore  with  im 
mortality.  She  was  afterwards  changed  into 
a  fountain  of  the  same  name  near  the  Numi- 
cus,  falling*  into  the  Tiber.  The  waters  of 
that  fountain  were  used  in  sacrifices,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  of  Vesta.  They  had  th^ 
power  to  heal  diseases.  F'arro  de  L.  L, 
c.  10— Owrf.  Fa*U  1,  V.  708, 1.  2.  v.  685.— 
Virg.  Mn.  12,  v.  139.— Ctc.  Clueni.  36. 

Juvenilis,  Oecius  Junius,  a  p'>et  bom  at 
Aquinum  in  Italy.  He  came  early  >o  Rome, 
and  passed  some  time  in  declaiming  ;  after 
which  he  applied  himself  to  write  satires,  16 
of  which  ara  extant.  He  spoke  with  viru 
lence  against  the  partiality  of  Nero  for  the 
pantomime  Paris,  and  though  all  bis  satire 
and  dedamation  were  pointed  against  this 
ruling  favourite  of  the  emperor,  yet  Juve- 
nal lived  in  security  during  the  reign  of  Ne- 
ro. After  the  death  of  Nero,  the  effects 
of  the  resentment  of  Paris  were  severely 
felt,  and  the  satirist  was  sent  by  Domitian 
as  governor  on  the  frontiers  of  E^Tpt.  [This 
is  incorrect.  Juvenal  composed  his  first  satire 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian  :  it  was  directed 
against  a  comedian  named  Paris,  an  individual 
all  powerful  u  der  that  prince.  Juvenal, 
however,  did  not  dare  to  publish  bis  produc- 
tions until  a  long  time  after  this.  Thus  Quin- 
tilian,  who  wrote  his  Institutes  of  the  orator 
in  the  year  92  of  our  era,  makes  no  mention 
[  the  Latin  satirists,  though 


it  is  thought  by  some  that  ha  had  him  in 
when  he  says,  ^*  we  possen  at  the  preaentday 
some  distinguished  ones,  who  will  Xm  namad 
hereafter.**    It  was  under  Trajan  thai  be 
wrote  most  of  bis  satires.    The  13th  and  15tk 
were  composed  under  Atirian.   At  this  period 
he  reeited  his  works  in  public  and  gaioad 
universal  applause.      In  the  7th,  bowevcr, 
where  mention  is  made    of  Paris,    Adna^n 
thought  that  a  favourite  comedian  of  hia  was 
aimc^  at,  and  under  the  pretence  ol*  confer- 
ring an  honour  upon  the  aged  satirist,  named 
him  prefect  of  a  legicm  stationed  At  Syeoe  in 
Upper  Egypt    Aooording  to  others  Im  was 
sent  to  Pentapolis  in  Africa  ;  according  to  a 
third  account,  to  one  of  the  Oases,  an  ordina- 
ry abode  of  exiles.    He  died  there  a  fiaw 
J^ijn  after.    We  have  16  of  his  satirea   x«- 
mainiog.  In  some  editions  they  are  divided 
into  five  books,  of  which  the  first   oontaiBS 
five  satires;  the  second,  one^  the  third, three; 
the  fourth,  as  many ;  and  the  fifth,  tbn  last 
four.]    Juvenal  was  then  in  the  60th  yanr  of 
his  age.      His  writings  are  fiary  voA  mi- 
mated,  and  they  abound  with  homoar.     Hm 
IS  particularly  severe  upon  the  vice  and  diaa- 
pation  of  the  age  he  lived  in;  but  the  gross 
and  indecent  manner  in  whioJi  he  e^i^MMea  to 
ridicule  the  follies  of  mankind,  rather  encou- 
rages than  disarms  the  debauched  and  lioon- 
tiuus.  He  wrote  with  aortmooy  against  all  his 
ad  versar  ies,  and  whatever  displeased  or  ofiissMi- 
ed  him  was  exposed  to  hu  severest  censure. 
It  is  to  be  aoknowledgedthat  Juvenal  is  lar 
more  correct  than  his  oontemporaries,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  some  have  attributed  to  his 
judgment  and  experience,  which  were  onoom- 
monly  mature,  as  his  satires  were  the  prednc* 
tions  of  old  age.  He  may  be  called,  amd  with 
reason,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets. 
After  him  poetrf  decayed,  and  nothing  nore 
iaims  our  attention  as  a  perfect  poetical  com- 
position.   The  best  editions  are  those  of  Ca- 
••auboo,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1695,  with  Persios,  and 
of  Hawkey,  Dublin,  12mo.  1746,  and  of  Gi«- 
vius  eum  noti$  variorwn,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1684. 
I  By  far  the  best  edition  now  isthat  of  Roper- 
ti.  Lips.  1819,  2  vols.  8vo.] 

Juv|BVTA8  or  Juvximrs,    a  goddess  at 
Rome,  who  presided  over  youth  and  v%our. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  Hebe  of  the  Graeks, 
and  represented  as  a  beautiful  nymph,arrayed 
in  variegated  garments.    Lts.  5,  c  54,  L  ft.  c 
6«,  1.  36,  ft.  Se.-^OvH.  ex  PmL  1,  epw  9,  ▼.  If. 
JuvxavA.  [vtcf.  leme.] 
Ixioir,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Phl^gas, 
or,  aooording  to  Hyginos,  of  Leontcs,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  of  Antion  by  Perimela, 
daughter  of  Amythaoo.     He  married  Qia, 
daughter  of  Eioneus  or  Deionens,  and  proajit- 
ed  his  father-in-law  a  valuable  present  for  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  bb  daughter^ 
husband.    His  unwillingness,  however,  to  fiU- 
fil  his  promises,  obliged  Deionens  to  have  ri- 
coarse  to  violence  to  obtain  it,  atid  he  stole 
away  some  of  his  horses.    Ixion  concealed  hit 
resentment  under  the  mask  of  friendship  ;  hs 
inv'ted  his  fathtr-io-law  to  a  feast  at  Larisn,  '. 
the  capital  of  his  kiogdofflt  and  when  Deione- 
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us  was  come  adoordiog  totheappointmeat,he 
threw  him  into  a  pit  which  he  bad  preyiously 
filled  with  wood  aod  burning  coals.  This 
premeditated  treachery  so  irritated  the  neigh- 
boa  ring  prince,  that  all  of  them  refused  to 
perlbrm  the  usual  ceremony,  by  which  a 
man  was  then  purified  of  murder,  and  Ixion 
was  sbunned  and  despised  by  all  mankind. 
Jupiter  had  compassion  upon  himt  and  he 
carried  him  to  heaven,  and  introduoed  him 
at  the  tables  of  the  gods.  Such  a  fkvoUr, 
which  ought  to  have  awakened  gratitude 
in  Ixion,  served  only  to  inflame  his  lust ; 
ht  became  enamoured  of  Juno,  and  attempted 
to  seduce  her.  Juno  was  willing  to  gratify  the 
passion  of  Ixion,  though,  according  to  others, 
she  informed  Jupiter  of  the  attempts  which 
had  been  made  upon  her  virtue.  Jupiter  made 
a  cloud  in  the  shape  of  Juno,  and  carried  it 
to  the  place  where  Ixion  had  ap  pointed  to  " 


meet  Juno.  Ixion  was  caught  in  the  snare, 
and  from  his  embrace  with  the  cloud,  he  had 
the  Qentaurs,  or,  according  to  others,  Centau- 
rus.  Ivid.  Centauri.]  Jupiter,  displeased 
with  the  insolence  of  Ixion,  l^nished  him  from 
heaven;  but  when  he  heard  that  he  had  seduc- 
ed Juno,  the  god  struck  him  with  his  thun- 
der, and  ordered ,  Mercury  to  tie  him  to  a 
wheel  in  hell  which  continually  whirls  round* 
The  wheel  was  perpetually  in  molioui  there- 
fore the  puftishmetA  of  Ixion  was  eternal. 
DiodA.—'Hygiti^  fab.  Q^^.-^Pindar.  2.  Pyik,  2. 
-Virg.  G.  4,  V.  484.— wE».  6,  v.GOl.— Oi;u/. 
Met.  12,  V.210  and  338.— PAi/o5/r.  fc.  2/c/J. 

— Lactani.  in  Th.  2. One  of  the  Heracli- 

dsB,  who  reigned  at  Corinth  for  57  or  37 
years.     He  was  son  of  Alethes. 

Ixi6NlDJBS,  the  patronymic  of  Pirithous,  son 
of  Ixion.    Fropcrl.  2,  el.  1,  v.  38. 
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IjABARUM,  [the  banner  or  standard  borne 
belbre  the  Roman  emperors  in  war.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  long  lance  or  pike,  with  a  staff  at 
the  top  crossing  it  at  right  angles,  from  which 
hung  a  rich  streamer  of  a  purple  colour  adorn- 
ed with  precious  stones,  aod  curiously  in- 
wrought with  the  images  of  the  reigning 
moAarcb  aad  his  children.  Until  the  time  of 
Coottaotioe  this  standard  had  an  eagle  paint- 
ed upon it^  but  that  emperor  introduced  in  lieu 
of  it  a  mysterious  monogram  at  once  expres- 
sive of  the  figare  of  the  oross  and  the  two  ini 
lial  letters  of  the  names  of  Christ,  vid.  Con- 
staotioe.  The  safety  of  the  Labarum  was 
entrusted  to  50  guards  of  approved  valour 
and  fidelity,  their  station  was  marked  by  ho- 
nours and  amolumants,  and  some  foKunat^ 
accidents  eeon  introduoed  the  opioion  that  as 
long  as  the  guards  of  the  Labarum  were  en- 
ga^  in  the  ezeoution  of  their  office,  they 
were  secure  aad  invulnerable  amid  the  darts 
of  the  enemy.  The  name  is  derived  by  some 
from  labor,  by  some  from  wxctCH*,  riverenee^ 
by  some  from  A«/uCirtiy,  to  take,  and  by  some 
from  xe^v^<,  spoils.  The  form  of  the  Laba- 
rvm  and  monogram  may  be  seen  on  the  me- 
dab  of  the  Flavian  family.] 

LabdaoUxss,  a  name  given  to  (Edipos,  as 
desoeoded  from  Labdacus. 

Labdaccts,  a  son  of  Polydorus  by  Nycteis, 
the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Tbebet. 
His  father  and  mother  died  during  his  chiid- 
hood«  aod  he  was  left  to  the  oare  of  Nycteos, 
who  at  his  death  left  bis  kingdemin  the  hands 
of  Lycos,  with  orders  to  restove  it  to  Labda- 
cus as  soon  as  of  age.  He  was  father  to  Laius. 
It  is  onkmowQ  whether  he  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  oT  Thebes.  According  to  Statius  his 
father's  aaaie  wasPhcBuix.  His  descendants 
were  called  ZroMcsiifsf.  SUi.  Theb.  6v  v. 
451.— .^o/tod.  3,  «•  5.— Peitf.  2,  o*  6, 1.  9, 
c5. 

Lakalis,  a  lake  ia  Dalmalia,  of  whioh 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  called  La- 
beates.     [At  the  inae  of  this  lake  standi  the 
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modem  city  of  Sculari  or  heodar^  the  ancient 
Scodra.]    Lit.  44,  c  31, 1.  45,  c.  26. 

Labbo,  Antiatius,  a  celebrated  lawyer  in 
'  the  age  of  Augustus,  whose  views  he  op)iosed, 
I  and  whose  offers  of  the  consulship  he  refused. 
I  His  works  are  lost.  He  was  wout  to  enjoy 
the  company  and  conversation  of  the  learned 
for  six  months,  and  the  rest  of .  the  year  was 
I  spent  in  writing  and  composing.  [He  w.-ote 
a  number  of  b<M>k8,  chiefly  relating  to  Juris- 
prudence. Aulus  Gelliua  refers  frequently  to 
the  commentaries  of  Labeo^on  the  twelve  ta- 
bles, vti^.  Antistius.l  HisfathAr,of  the  same 
name,  was  one  of  CsBsar's  murderers.  lie 
killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Pbilippi.  Ho- 
race, 1,  SttU,  3,v.  32,  has  unjustly  taxed  him 
with  insanity,  because  no  doubt  he  invci<(hed 
against  his  patron.  Appian.  Alex,  4. — Satt, 
in  Aug,  45. — ^A  tribune  of  the  p<>ople  at 
Rome,  who  condemned  the  censor  Metellus 
to  be  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpf  ian  rock, 
because  he  had  expelled  him  from  the  senate. 
This  rigorous  sentence  was  stopped  by  the 

interference  of  another  of  the  tribunes. Q. 

Fabius,  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  571,  who 
obtained  a  naval  victory  orer  the  Beet  of  the 
Cretaas.    He  assisted  Terence  in  composing 

his  comedies,  according  to  some. Aclius, 

an  obscure  poet  who  recommended  himself  to 
the  favour  of  Nero  by  an  incorrect  translation 
of  Homer  into  Latin.  The  work  is  lost,  and 
only  this  curifius  line  is  preserved  by  an  old 
scholiast,  P«r9«ii#,  1,  v- 4,  Crudum  mandu- 
cm  Priamum^  Priamique  Pitinnot, 

Lab6rivs,  J.  Decimui,  a  Roman  knight  fa- 
mous for  his  poetical  talents  in  writing  panto- 
mimes. J.  Ciesar,  in  the  height  of  his  pother, 
urged  him  to  act  one  of  hb  obaracCers  on  the 
^tage.  The  poet  consented  with  g^eat  reluo- 
tanoe,  but  he  showed  his  resftUtme«t  during 
the  acting  of  the  piece,  by  throwing  seven* 
aspersions  upon  J.  Csssar,  by  warning  the  a»- 
dienee  agahat  hfa.  tyraiiny,  mH  bjr  dl^wtag 
upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole  theatre.  [La« 
berioi  was  sixty  j^^sss  ^.agg^^en  this  ois 
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carrence  took  place.  He  leeoM  to  hare  had 
no  alteraative  left,  aod  to  have  acted  in  obe> 
dience  to  the  commands  of  the  Diotator,  who 
wished  to  make  the  Romans  forget  theilr  ci- 
vil dissensions  amid  the  amusements  of  scenic 
exhibitions.  The  office  of  comedian  was  re- 
garded at  Rome  as  disgraceful  for  a  free  man , 
and  above  all  for  a  knight.  Laberius,  in  as- 
suming this  revollinz  character,  addressed  to 
the  audience  a  justification  of  his  conduct, 
in  a  prologue  which  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  Roman  litera- 
ture, and  which  causes  us  deeply  to  regret 
the  loss  of  his  mimes.  Laberius  expressed 
himself  with  the  spirit  of  a  freeman  and  re- 
publican, and  jii>  one  can  read  the  composi- 
tion in  question  without  a  feeling  of  admi- 
ration for  the  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  cha- 
racter which  would  have  degraded  another, 
preserves  his  own  dignity  so  fully  unimpair- 
ed. We  know  not  the  subject  of  the  piece 
in  which  he  appeared,  but  Macrobius,  who 
has  preserved  Uiis  anecdote  and  the  prologue, 
cites  some  verses  of  it,  one  of  which  is  be- 
come a  proverb.  J^eeeise  at  mulios  timeai, 
^lum  multi  timent^  said  the  author,  and  in  an 
instant  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Cesar — 
Whether  ofiended  at  the  freedom  of  Labe- 
rius, or  whether  prompted  by  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice, Cssar  awarded  the  prize  to  Publius  Sy- 
rus,  who  had  contended  with  the  aged  knight.] 
Caesar,  however,  restored  him  to  the  rank  of 
knight,  which  he  had  lost  by  appearing  on 
the  stage  ;  but  to  his  mortification,  when  he 
went  to  take  bis  seat  among  the  knights  no 
one  offered  to  make  room  for  him,  and  even 
hb  friend  Cicero  said,  Rtupititm  te  tUH  an- 
gtutl  tederem.  Laberius  was  ofiended  at  the 
aflectation  and  insolence  of  Cicero,  and  refiect 
ed  upon  his  unsettled  and  pusillanimous  beha- 
viour during  the  civil  wars  of  Cssar  and  Pom- 
pey»  by  the  reply  of  Minm  ti  anguiU  tedes, 
quisoltiduabut  (telliisedere,  Liberius  died 
ten  monthf  alter  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar. 
Some  fragments  remain  of  his  poetry.  Ma 
crpb,  5a/.  2,  c  3  and  7.— fforof.  1,  Sat,  lO.— 
Senec.  de  Controv.  18. — Suet^  m  Com.  39. 

LABlcirK*  now  Col^nna,  a  town  of  Italy, 
called  also  Lavicicm,  between  Gabiiand  Tns- 
culum,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  about 
four  oentnriet  B.  C.  f^irg,  JEn,  7,  t.  796. — 
Lit.  S,  c.  39, 1.  4, 0. 47. 

LAbiesus,  [one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants 
in  the  Gallic  war.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  he  left  Casiar  for  Pompey, 
49caped  from  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was 
kiUed  in  that  at  Mnnda.] 

Labinxtus,  or  Labtvxtvs,  a  king  of 
Babylon.    Herod,  1,  c.  74. 

Labotas,  ft  river  near  Antiocb  in  Syria. 

Strab.   16. A  son  of  Echestratns   who 

made  war  against  Argos,  &o. 

LABBADXvg,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Ca- 
ria.  The  word  is  derived  from  Udiryi^  which 
in  the  language  of  the  country  signifies  an 
hatchet,  which  Japiter'b  sUtoe  held  in  ito 
Bind.    Plut. 

Lt#lkov,  A  part  of  Italy  on  the  Mediterrm. 
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nean,  supposed  to  be  Leghorn.     Ctct, 
fra6. 

Labt&inthus,  a  building  wboee  m 
rous  passages  and  perplexing  windings 
the  escape  from  it  diSficult,  and  almost  im- 
practicable. [Snidas  derives  the  term  ^^f^ 
TM  /urn  XtfCiiv  Bvgnt.1  There  were  fear  very 
famous  among  the  ancients,  one  near  the  city 
of  crocodiles  or  Arsinoe,  another  in  Crciei,  a 
third  at  Lemnos,  and  a  fourth  in  Italj  bull 
by  Porsenna.  That  of  Egypt  was  the  naost 
ancient,  and  Herodotus,  who  saw  it,  declares 
that  the  beauty  and  the  art  of  the  boildiiig 
were  almost  beyond  belief.  It  was  bnilt  bj 
twelve  kings  wheat  one  time  reigned  in  E^jpt, 
and  it  was  intended  for  the  place  of  their  bo- 
rial,  and  to  commemorate  Uie  actions  of  their 
reign.  [Diodorus  Sicnlus  says,  thai  it  was 
built  as  a  sepulchre  for  Mendes ;  Strabo  atates 
that  it  was  near  the  sepulchre  of  the  kin^  who 
built  it,  which  was  probably  Ismandes.  Poai- 
ponius  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  built  by  Psaanitt- 
chus  ;  but  as  Menes  or  Ismandes  ia  Bseatiqn- 
ed  by  several,  possibly  he  might  be  ooeof  the 
12  kings  of  greatest  infinence  and  aotiw- 
rity,  who  mia^t  have  the  chief  ordering  aw! 
directing  of  this  great  bnilding,  and  as  a  pe- 
culiar honour,  might  have  his  sepulchre  apert 
from  the  others.]  It  was  divided  into  It  halls, 
or,  according  fo  Pliny,  into  16^  or,  as  Strmbo 
mentions,  into  27.  The  halls  were  vaulted  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  Herodotua.  They 
had  e^  six  doors,  opening  to  tfaeaortli,  and 
the  same  number  to  the  soSth,aU  sarroandcd 
by  one  wall.  The  edifioeooiilaigied 8000  cham- 
bers, 1500  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  tame 
number  below.  The  chambers  above  were 
seen  by  Herodotus,and  astoniriied  him  beyead 
conception,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see 
those  below,  where  were  boned  the  boly  cro- 
codiles, and  the  monarohi  whose  mwnifineaca 
had  raised  the  edifice.  The  roofr  aafi  wall 
were  incrusted  with  marble,  aad  edoraed 
with  sculptured  figaraa.  The  balk  were  sar- 
rounded  with  stately  and  polished  pOlars  ef 
white  stone,  and,  according  to  some  aotbecs, 
the  opening  of  the  doors  was  artfollj  attead 
ed  with  a  terrible  noise  like  peals  of  tfanader. 
The  labyrinth  of  Crete  was  bnilt  by  Dasdalas, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  the 
most  fiLmoosof  all  in  classical  history.  It 
was  the  place  of  confinement  fer  Drndalas 
himsali;  and  the  prison  of  the  Minotaar.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  labyrinth  of  L«nooa  aor- 
passed  the  others  in  grandeur  and  magaifi- 
oenoe.  It  was  supported  by  forty  odlamns  of 
unoommoa  height  and  thickness,  aad  eqaally 
admirable  for  their  beauty  and  splcodoor. 
[Laroher,  after  a  long  invettigatioB  of  the 
subject,  finally  determines  the  poaiticaof  ths 
Egyptian  labyrinth  to  have  been  at  firimuM'. 
in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Pooeeke, 
the  Abb^  Banier,  Savary,  and  others.  Tbt 
word  Labyrinth,  taken  in  its  literal  smh, 
signifies  a  circumscribed  place  intersected  ky 
a  number  of  passages,  soom  of  which  crea 
each  other  in  every  direotioa  Ite  thoee  ia 
qaarrifiBad  minet,uid  othenaaJce  larger 
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or  amaTler  circuits  around  the  place  from 
which  they  depart,  like  the  spiral  lines  that 
are  yhible  on  certain  shells.  Hence,  it  has 
been  applied  in  a  figurative  sense  to  obscure 
and  captions  questions,  to  indirect  and  ambi 
g^uous  answers,  and  to  those  discussions, 
which,  after  long  digressions,  bring  us  back 
to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out.]  Mela, 
1,  c.  9.—P&a.  36,  c.  13.— 5/ro6.  W.—Diod. 
A.-^HerodQt.^c,  lA&.—Vir^,  ^n.  5,  v.  688. 

LAcJBiTA,  an  epithet  apphed  to  a  femal 
native  of  Laconia,  and,  among  others,  to  He- 
i«o.     Virg,  JEn,  6,  v.  51 1 . 

Licfii>j£MOiv,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta, 
the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  by  whom  he  had 
Amyclaa  and  Eurydice  the  wife  of  Acrisius. 
He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  worship 
of  the  Graces  in  Laconia,  and  who  first  built 
them  a  temple.  From  Lacedemon  and  his 
wile,  the  capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lace- 
dsmon  and  Sparta.    ApoUod.  3,  c  10. — Hj/- 

gin,  hb.  155. — Pans.  3,c.  1. A  noble  citj 

of  Peloponnesus,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  call- 
ed also  Sparta.  It  has  been  severally  known 
by  the  name  of  Lelegia^  from  the  Leleges  the 
first  inhabitants  dfthe  country,  or  from  Lelez 
one  of  their  kings ;  and  (Ebalia  from  CEbalus 
the  sixth  king  from  Eurotas.  It  was  also  call- 
ed  Heeatompolufrom  the  hundred  cities  which 
the  whole  province  once  contained,  [vtd. 
a  fall  aocount  of  the  city  in  the  article  Spar- 
ta.] Lelex  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
kii^T*  His  descendants,  13  in  number,  reign- 
ed suoceadvely  after  him,  till  the  reign  of  the 
sons  of  Orestes,  when  the  Heraclidas  recover 
ed  the  Peloponnesus,  about  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Proeles  and  Eurysthenes,  the 
descendants  of  the  Heraclidse,  enjoyed  the 
crown  together,  and  after  them  it  wan  decreed 
that  the  two  families  should  alwajrs  sit  on  the 
throne  together,  [vid,  Eurysthenes.]  These 
two  brothers  began  to  reign  B.  C.  1102,  their 
snccessors  in  the  family  of  Proeles  were  call 
ed  Prec/atfot,  and  afterwards  Eterj/pontidtB^ 
and  those  of  Eurysthenes,  Euryithenida^  and 
afterwards  Agidct.  The  successors  of  Proeles 
on  the  throne  began  to  reign  in  the  following 
order  :  Sous,  1069  B.  C.  after  his  father  had 
reigned  42  years  :  Gurypon,  1028  :  Prytanis, 
IQSi  :  Eunomus,  986:  Polydectes,  907  :  Ly- 
ciirs:as,898  :  Charilaus,  873:  Nicander,809; 
Theopompus,  770 :  Zeuxidamus,  723 :  Anax- 
idamns,  690 :  Archidamus,  651  :  Agasides, 
605  :  Ariston,  564  :  Demaratus,  529  :  Leoty- 
chides,  49 1 :  Archidamus,  469 :  Agis,  427  ; 
Agesilaus,  397  :  Archidamus,  361  :  Agis  2d4 
538  ;  Eudamidas,  330  :  Archidamus,  295  : 
Endamidas  ^,  268  :  Agis,  244  :  Archidamus, 
230  :  Enclidas,  226  :  Lycurgus,  219.— The 
successors  of  Eurysthenes  were  Agis,  1059  : 
Echestratus,  1058 :  Labotas,  1023 :  Doryssus, 
986  :  Agesilaus,  957  :  Archelaus,  913:  Tele- 
dus,  sS  :  Alcamenes,  813  :  Polydorus,  776  : 
Eurycrates,  724 :  Alexander,  687  :  Eury- 
crates  2d,  644  :  Leon,  607  :  Anandrides,  563: 
Cleomenes,  530 :  Leooidas,  491 :  Plistarchus, 
under  guardianship  of  Pausanias,  480  :  Plis- 
toanaz,  466 :  Pausanias,  408 :  Agesipolis,  397 : 


Cleombrotos,  380 :  Agesipolis  2d,  371 :  Cleo- 
menes 2d,  370  :  Artcus  or  Areus,  309  :  Aero- 
tatus,  265  :  Areus  2d,  264  :  Leonidas,  257  : 
Cleombrotus,  243  :  Leonidas  restored,  241  : 
Cleomenes,  235 :  Agesipolis,  2 1 9.  Under  the 
two  last  kings,  Lycurgus  and  Agesipolis,  the 
monarchical  power  was  abolished,  though  Ma. 
cbaoidas  the  tyrant  made  himself  absolute, 
B.  C.  210,  and  Nabis,  206,  for  14  years.  In 
the  year  191  B.  C.  •Lacedsemon  joined  the 
Achaan  league,  and  about  three  years^after 
the  walls  were  demolished  by  order  of  Pbilo- 
poemen.  The  territories  of  Laconia  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  and  the 
whole  was  conquered  by  Mummius,  147 
B.  C.  and  converted  into  a  Roman  province. 
The  inhabitants  of  Laoedsmon  have  rendered 
themselves  illustrious  for  their  courage  and 
intrepidity,  for  their  love  of  honour  and  liber- 
ty, and  for  their  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxury. 
They  were  inured  from  their  youth  to  labour , 
and  their  laws  commanded  them  to  make  war 
their  profession.  They  never  applied  them> 
selves  to  any  trade,  but  their  only  employ- 
ment was  arms,  and  they  left  every  thing  else 
to  the  care  of  their  slaves.  \vid,  Helotce.] 
I'hey  hardened  their  body  by  stripes  and 
other  manly  exercises;  and  accustomed  them- 
selves to  undergo  hardships,  and  even  to  die 
without  fear  or  regret.  From  their  valour  in 
the  field,  and  their  moderation  and  tempe- 
rance at  home,  they  were  courted  and  revered 
by  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  their 
assistance  was  severally  implored  to  protect 
the  Sicilians,  Carthaginians,  Thracians«  Egyp- 
tians, Cyreneans,  &c.  They  were  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  their  country  \yid»  Lycurgus,] 
to  visit  foreign  states,  lest  their  morals  should 
t>e  corrupted  by  an  intercourse  with  efiemi- 
nate  nations.  The  austere  manner  in  which 
their  children  were  educated,  rendered  them 
undaunted  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  from  this 
circumstance,  Leonidas  with  a  small  band  was 
enabled  to  resist  the  millions  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes  at  Thermopylae.  The  women  were 
as  courageous  as  the  men,  and  many  a  mother 
has  celebrated  with  festivals  the  death  of  her 
son  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  has  coolly  put 
him  to  death  if,  by  a  shameful  flight  or  loss  of 
his  arms,  he  brought  disgrace  upon  his  coun- 
try. As  to  domestic  manners,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians as  widely  differed  from  their  neighbours 
at  in  political  concerns,  and  their  noblest  wo- 
men were  not  ashamed  to  appear  on  the  stage 
hired  for  money.  Id  the  affairs  of  Greece,  the 
interest  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  often  pow- 
erful, and  obtained  the  superiority  for  500 
years.  Their  jealousy  of  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  the  Athenians  is  well  knewn.  The 
authority  of  their  monarchs  was  checked  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  the 
power  of  imprisoning  the  kings  themselves  if 
guilty  of  misdemeanors,  [vid,  Ephori.]  The 
Lacedemonians  are  remarkable  for  the  ho- 
nour and  reverence  which  they  paid  to  old  age. 
The  names  of  Laeedamon  and  Sparta  are 
promiscuously  applied  to  the  capitfld  of  Laco^ 
nia,  and  oft«i  confounded  together.  The  lat- 
ter was  applied  to  the  metropolis,  and  the- 
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former  was  reserved  for  the  inhabitmnts  of 
the  sabarbs;  or  rather  of  the  country  coDt%n- 
ons  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  propriety 
of  distinction  was  originally  observed,  but  in 
process  of  time  it  was  totally  lost,  and  both 
appellatives  were  aoon  synonymous,  and  indis- 
criminately applied  to  the  city  and  country. 
[The  Lacedsemonians,  after  havings  for  nearly 
500  years  controulcd  the  politics  of  Greece, 
had  their  supremacy  wrested  from  them  by 
Epsminondas  in  the  b&ttles  of  Leuctra  and 
Mantinea.  After  this,  by  refusing  to  take 
part  in  the  Achaean  league,  they  fell  under 
the  power  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  finally 
into  the  bands  of  the  Roman?.  Augustus  al- 
lowed them  to  retain  the  name  of  fireedom, 
and  to  be  exempt  from  tribute.  Vespasian 
deprived  them  of  this  privilege,  and  added 
their  country  to  the  province  of  Achai.  The 
Eleuthero-Lacones,  the  Spartans  to  whom 
Augustus  had  granted  the  favour  above  nam- 
e  J,  and  who  were  composed  partly  of  the  in- 
habitants dwelling  around  the  capital,  and 
of  Helots,  possessed  at  one  peroid  24  cities. 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  Slavonic  tribes  had 
fuand  their  way  into  Laconia ;  the  IVlilengi 
and  Ezeritse  settled  themselves  in  this  coun- 
try, and  maintained  their  independence  amid 
the  mountains  of  Taygetus.  The  old  inha- 
bitants, however,  did  not  intermingle  with 
these  new-comers,  bat  retired  from  their 
approach,  and  are  at  the  present  day  known 
by  the  name  of  Mainotes  from  their  chief 
fortress  Maine.  Daring  the  middle  ages 
Albanian  hordes  came  in,  settled  in  the  land, 
and  became  blended  into  one  people  with  the 
Slavi,  The  Peloponnesas  at  this  time  was 
held  by  petty  princes  of  the  imperial  ftuaily 
at  Constantinople,  who  made  M ititra  their 
residence.  The  Turks  succeeded  them  as 
masters  of  Greece.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  Jews,  who  were,  as  a  nation,  extreme- 
ly reserved,  should  claim  kindred  with  the 
Lacedgmonians,  and  that  these  in  return 
should  allow  the  kindred,  after  examining 
their  archives.  Bryant  supposes  that  the 
Lucedssmonians  were  origmally  emigrants 
from  the  same  country  as  Abraham.  Ste- 
phanus  quotes  Claudius  lolaus  as  deriving  the 
Jews  from  an  ancestor  named  Jodeus  Spar- 
ton;  or  the  fiuBily  styled  Sparti.  If  this 
means  a  people  who  were  dispersed,  or  pil- 
zrims,  or  emigrants,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
Uie  character  belongs  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  Befides,  a  poisibility  exists  that 
Bome  of  the  early  kinsmen  of  the  Jewish 
patriarchs,  instead  of  going  east  to  settle, 
might  establish  themselves  in  the  west.  If 
Ishmael,  for  instance,  had  done  so,  his  pos- 
terity meverthelejs  would  have  been  reUted 
to  the  sons  of  haac ;  or«  if  Esau  had  done 
•0)  his  descendants  might  have  claimed  kin 
to  the  sons  of  Jacob.  We  have  no  history 
of  suck  an  oocarrence,  observes  Dr.  Wells, 
from  whom  the  above  is  ttfken ;  but  if  Esau, 
or  part  of  his  familjr  settled  in  Rome,  as  the 
Rabbins  affirm,  it  Is  not  improbable  that 
some  other  branch  of  Abraham's  posterity 
shonld  settle  in  Greece.  If  there  be  any  truth 
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in  the  story  above  related,  and  on  whiek  Dr. 
Wells  has  rather  too  fancifully,  and,  we  may 
add,  loosely  commented,  it  may  perhape  con- 
sist in  makin|^  the  Pelasgi  (an  onentad  peo- 
ple, and  evidently  a  sacerdotal  caste)  ihe 
connecting  link  between  the  people  of  Lacc- 
dasmon  and  Judea.  Josephus  has  praeesTed 
the  letter  which  passed  on  the  occaiioo  above 
alluded  to,  between  the  Jewish  bigfa-priest 
and  the  Spartans.]  Liv.  34,  e.  33, 1.  45,  c 
tS.^Slrab.  8.--7»iicyrf.  1.— Poti*.  3.— J««- 
tin,  2, 3,  kc-^Hetodot.  1,  ftc.— P/tt/.  tn  I^. 
&c. — Diod, — Mela,  t.— — There  were  some 
festivals  celebrated  at  Lacedemon,tbe  names 
of  which  are  not  known.  It  was  custeoary 
with  the  women  to  drae  all  the  old  bacfaeloca 
round  the  altars,  and  beat  them  with  then- 
fists,  that  the  shame  and  ignominy  to  which 
they  were  exposed  might  induce  them  to 
marry,  kc,    Athtn,  13. 

LAc£j>j«^MdMi  and  LicfDiBMCjMM,  the 
inhabitants  of  Lacedffimoa.  \md,  Laceis- 
moo.] 

LAc£DiEAidiiius»  a  son  of  Cimon  by  C3i- 
toria.  He  received  this  name  from  kia  fr- 
ther's  regard  for  the  Lacedemonians.     Phst, 

LicHiflis,  one  of  the  Pares,  whose  namt 
is  derived  from  A«;^f/v,  to  mtasurs  out  bjf  hL 
She  presided  over  futurity,  and  wee  repi»- 
sentcd  as  spinning  the  thread  of  liiSs,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  holding  the  spindle.  She 
genendly  appeared  covered  with  a  garmmot 
variegated  with  stars,  and  holding  spiiMiJea 
in  her  band,  {vid.  Pares.)  Stat.  Thtb.  % 
V.  U9,— Martial.  4,  ep.  54. 

Lagioas.     [nd.  Lacydes.] 

Lacidss,  a  village  near  Athena,  mhkh 
derived  its  name  from  Lacins,  an  Athetuaa 
hero,  whose  exploits  are  mnknown.  Here 
^^P'^ilHF  1^  ^^  *^I^'  sacred  to  him,  andlike- 
wise  Ceres  and  Proserpine  a  temple.  Pmms» 
l,c37. 

LlciviA,  a  stumame  of  Jaoo«from  her  tem- 
ple at  Lacinium  in  Italy,  which  the  Grotom- 
ans  held  in  great  veneration.  [It  waa  held 
in  high  veneration  likewise  by  all  the  oor^ 
ronntUng  nations.  The  eotire  territory  ad- 
jacent to  the  temple  was  sacred^to  the  god- 
dess, and  m  it  herds  of  cattle  Std  without  any 
keepers.  From  the  prodace  of  theee  the  in* 
habitants  of  Crotona  obtained  enoogh  to  pro- 
cure a  column  of  gold  wkieh  they  ofiered  ap 
in  honour  of  the  goddem.  It  was  said  that 
Annibal  ascertained  by  aotoal  boring  the  se- 
lidity  of  this  column.  This  sanctuary  aeeou 
to  have  been  venerated  alto  by  both  Cartha- 
ginians and  Romans.  It  was  reserved  ior 
the  Roman  censor,  Falvius  Flacoua  to  be 
guilty  of  the  first  profimation  of  so  sacred  a 
place.  Being  engaged  in  erecting  a  sploa- 
did  temple  at  Rome  to  Fortune  Equestris,  he 
stripped  off  one  half  of  the  marble  tiles  which 
"covered  the  temple  of  June,  and  adorned  with 
them  his  new  edifioe.  In  the  (bllowiag  year 
he  went  craay  and  hung  himselfl  Hiis  was 
regarded  as  a  visitation  from  heaven  for  the 
sacrilege  which  he  had  committed,  apd  the  se- 
nate ordered  the  tilea  to  be  restored :  bal  no 
artist  could  be  found  to  replace  them  io  their 
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former  order  aad  btaatj.  The  Romeos  in 
sneceedingases  were  lesa  scrupaloos,  and  the 
▼engeaoce  of  the  goddess  less  active.  The 
riches  ot  the  temple  gradually  disappeared. 
by  whom  or  when  is  not  known.  Large  ro- 
ins  remain  of  the  sacred  building  at  the  pre- 
sent daj,  and  one  large  colomn,  standing  on 
th«  promontory,  gives  the  cape  the  name  of 
Cap0  delU  CoUmne.]  Strab.  6.— Ovid,  15. 
Jlf#^/.  w,  12  and  702.— X»r.  42,  c.  Z^-^FdL 
Max.  \,  c.  1. 

LtAClsivm.  [Promontorium,  a  promontory 
of  Italy,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  territory  of  the  BruttiL  Here  Jonu  La 
ciaia  had  a  famous  temple,    vtd.  Lacinia.] 

LiAdf  ON,  a  part  of  iVIount  Pindus  where 
the  loaehus  dowt^    Hentdt.  9,  c  93. 

LtACOBRlQA,  [a  town  of  Lositania,  near  the 
Sacarum  Promontorium,  now  Lsgot,}  Here 
Sertorioa  was  besieged  by  Metellos. 

L*A.c6viA4  [a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  si- 
tuate at  its  southern  extremity,  having  Mes- 
senia  on  the  west*  and  Arcadia  and  Argolis 
tHfL  the  north.    The  extent  of  Laoonia  nrom 
«ftst  to  west,  where  it  reached  farthest,  wa 
1^  4S',  but  it  became  narrower  towards  the 
ncM'th,  and  its  extent  from  north  to  south  was 
about  50  miles.    As  the  southern  parts  were 
encompassed  by  theaea,  and  the  east  and 
Borth-eait  parts  by  the  Siaoe  Aogolioos,  it 
had  a  great  number  of  promontories,  the 
chief  ot  which  were  those  of   Malea  and 
Tenamt,  new  Capes  Mali0  and  MaUtpan. 
The  sea^coasi  of  Laeonia  was  furnished  with 
m.  considerable  number  of  sea-ports,  towns, 
and  commodious  harbours,  the  chief  of  which 
Trere  Trinassus,  Acria,  Gythium,  and  E^- 
daarus.    The  Laconian  coasts  were  famous 
for  yield»g  a  sheU-fish,  whence  was  obtain- 
ed a  beantifol  purple  dye.  ioferiqr.ooly  to 
that  which  was  brought  from  the  Red  Sea 
and  Phgenioia.    The  mountains  of  Laeonia 
were  numeroos^  the  most  fameos  was  Tayge- 
toa.    Iti  prinmpal  river  was  the  Eurotas,  on 
irhich  stood  the  capital,  Sparta  or  Laoeds 
moo.    The  soil  was  very  rich,  especially  in 
the  low  grounds,  and,  being  well  watered, 
tras  exoeuent  for  pasture ;  but  the  number  of 
its  mountains  and  hills  prevented  its  being 
tilled  fo  well  as  it  might  otherwise  have  beeB< 
The  term  Laconic  is  often  applied  to  the  pe- 
collar  mode  of  speaking  adopted  by  the  an- 
cieat  Spartans,  namely,  of  expressing  them- 
selves in  short  and  pithy  sentences,     [vid. 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  article  Lacedaemon.  ] 
Lactavtiub,  a  celebrated  Christian  wri- 
ter, [generally  called  Lucius  Cselius,  or  Ceci 
lias  Firmianus,  the  mN>st  eloquent  of  the  Lu 
tin  Fathers.    Ha  flourished  towardathe  close 
of  the  third  and  beginiUBg  of  the  fourth  ceo 
tUFj.    Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was 
bom  at  Firmum  in  Italy,  and  hence  called 
Firmianus;  but  as  he  was  a  disciple  of  Arno- 
bius,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Stcoa  in  Africa, 
this  was  probably  the  country  of  his  nativi- 
ty.   During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was 
it  very  indigent  circumstances,  often  want- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life.]    His  principal 
works  are  de  ird  divind^  At  Dei  openbui, 


and  his  divine  nuiUutiontf  in  seven  books,  in 
which  he  proves  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, refutes  the  objections  and  attacks  the 
illusions  and  absurdities  of  Paganism.  The 
expressive  purity,  elegance,  and  eoergy  of  his 
:ityle  have  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cioero.    He  died  A.  D.  326. The 

best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Sparke, 
8vo.  Oxoo.  16B4,  that  of  Biineman,  2  vols. 
8vo.  Lips.  1789,  and  that  of  Du  Fresnoy,  2 
vols,  4to.  Paris,  1748. 

Lacydxs,  [a  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  who 
filled  the  chair  of  the  Platonic  school  at 
Atiiens  after  the  death  of  Arcesilaus.  He 
assumed  this  offic  in  the  4th  year  of  the  134th 
Olympiad.  He  i»  said  to  have  been  the  found- 
er of  a  new  school,  not  because  he  intro- 
duced any  new  doctrines,  but  because  he 
changed  the  place  of  instruction,  and  held 
his  sdioeVin  the  garden  of  Attalus,  still,  how- 
ever, within  the  limits  of  the  Academic  grove. 
He  died  of  a  paisy,  occasioned  by  excessive 
dnnking,  in  the  second  year  of  the  141st 
Olvmpiad.] 

Lai>K«  an  island  of  the  ^ean  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  was  fought  a  na- 
val battle  between  the  Persians  and  louians. 
Herod^t.  6,  c  7.— Potw  1,  c.  35.— -S/ra6.  17. 

Imdov,  a  river  of  Arcadia  falling  into  the 
Alpheus*  [According  to  Mr.  Cell,  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Orohome- 
oos  and  Pheneos.]  The  metamorphosis  of  ^ 
Daphne  mto  a  laurel,  and  ef  Syrinx  into  a 
reed,  hapf»ened  near  its  banks.  Strab.  1.— » 
Mela,  2,  c.  3.-^Paitf .  8,  c  2&— Oeul.  JItet,  1, 
V.669. 

LcLAPs,  one  of  Action's  dogs.  Ovid, 
Met.  3.—- «The  dog  of  Cephalus«  given  him 
by  Pl-ocris.     (vid.  LeUps,  &c.)     Id,  Met.  7. 

LsLiAJivs,  a  general,  proclaimed  empe» 
ror  in  Gaol  by  hu  soldiers,  A.  D.  268,  after 
the  death  of  Gallteaus.  Hu  triumph  was 
short ;  he  wa:«  conquered  and  put  to  death 
after  a  few  months*  reign  by  another  s:eneral 
called  Posthumufl,  whu  aspured  to  the  impe- 
rial purple  as  well  as  himself. 

C.  LiKLivs,  a  Roman  consal,  A.  U.  C. 
614,  auroamed  Sapienh  to  intimate  with  Afri- 
canus  the  younger,  that  Cicero  represents 
him  in  his  treatise  De  AmitUid^  as  explain- 
ing the  real  nature  of  friendship.  With  its  at- 
tendant pleasures.  He  made  war  with  suc- 
cess against  Viriathus.  It  issaid^  that  he  as- 
sisted Terence  in  the  composition  of  his  eo- 
medies.  His  modesty,  humanity,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  patronised  letters,  are 
as>  celebrated  as  his  greatness  of  mind  and  in- 
tegrity in  the  character  of  a  statesman.  Cic. 
dt  Oraf.^-— Another  consul  who  accompa- 
nied Soipio  Africaoos  the  elder  in  his  cam- 
paign in  Spain  and  Africa.  Archelaue,  a 
famous  grammarian,    ^iiel. 

Lmsa  and  Lumsa,  the  mistress  of  Har- 
modiusand  Aristogiton.  Being  tortured  be- 
cause she  refused  to  discover  the  conspira- 
tors, she  bit  off  her  tongue,  totaUy  to  frn«- 
trate  the  violent  efforts  of  her  executioaers. 

A  man  who  was  acquainted  with  the 

conspiracv  formed  against  Csstar. 
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Lakrtes,  a  king  of  jkhaca,  son  of  Arce- 
sius  and  Chatcomedtfsa,  who  married  Anti 
«Iea,  the  daughter  of  Autolycus.  Antidea 
was  pregnant  by  Sisyphus  when  she  married 
Laertes,  and  eight  months  after  her  union 
with  the  king  of  Ithaca  she  brought  forth  a 
son  called  Ulysses,  [vuf.  Anticlea.  i  Ulysses 
was  treated  with  paternal  care  by  Laertes, 
though  not  really  his  son,  and  Laertes  ceded 
to  him  his  crown  and  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, where  he  spent  his  rime  in  garJening 
He  was  found  in  this  mean  employment  by 
his  son  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  af 
tor  20  years*  absence,  and  Ulyues,  at  the  sight 
of  his  father,  whose  dress  and  old  age  de- 
clared his  sorrow,  long  hesitated  whether  he 
should  suddenly  mtrodnce  himself  as  his  son, 
or  whether  he  should,  as  a  stranger,  gradual- 
ly awaken  the  paternal  feelings  of  Laertes, 
who  had  believed  that  his  son  was  no  more. 
This  last  measure  was  preferred,  and  when 
Laertes  had  burst  into  tears  at  the  mention 
which  was  made  of  his  son,  Uljrsses  threw 
himself  on  his  neck,  exclaiming,  ^  O  father,  I 
am  he  whom  you  toeep.**  This  welcome  de- 
deration  was  followed  by  a  recital  of  all  the 
hardships  which  Ulysses  had  suffered,  and 
immediately  after  the  father  and  son  repair 
ed  to  the  palace  of  Penalope,  the  wife  of 
Ulysses,  whence  all  the  tuitors  who  daily  im- 
portuned the  princeis  were  fordbly  remoyed. 
Laertes  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  according 
Co  ApoUodonUs  1,  o.  9. — Homer.  Od.W  and 
24—  Ovid.  Met.  \%  t.  3« — Beroid.  1,  v.  98 
-A  city  of  Cilicia  which  gaye  birth  to 
Diogenes,  surnamedLoerftiM)  vom  the  place 
of  bis  birth. 

LjBBTRYOdinBi,  the  most  ancient  inhabit 
ants  of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the 
same  as  the  peojde  of  Leontium,  and  to  have 
been  neighbours  to  theCydops.  They  fed  on 
human  flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their 
coasts,  they  sunk  his  Aips  and  deyoured  his 
companions,  [rttf.  Antiphates.]  They  Were 
of  a  gigantic  stature,  accordingto  Homer,  who 
however  does  not  mention  their  country,  but 
only  speaks  of  Lamas  as  their  capital.  [Bo- 
chart  explains  this  fable,  by  supposing  that 
the  Lseetrygons  were  anciently  called  Leon- 
tini,  a  name  derived  from  their  barbarous  and 
cruel  manners.  The  location  of  the  Lsstry- 
gones,  however,  in  Sicily,  seems  to  have  been 
a  mere  arbitrary  arrangement  en  the  part  of 
those  who  pretended  to  elucidate  the  mytho 
logical  narratives  of  Homer.  The  poet,  on 
the  contrary,  places  the  Lsestrygones  and  the 
Cyclops  at  a  wide  distance  from  each  other. 
Equally  fabulous  is  the  account  given  by  some 
of  the  ancient  writen,  that  a  colony  of  Lses- 
trygones  passed  over  into  Italy,  with  Lamus 
at  their  head,  and  built  the  city  of  Formiae. 
When  once  the  respective  sit  nations  of  Circe's 
island  and  that  of  ^olus  were  thought  to 
have  been  ascertained,  it  became  no  very  dif- 
ficult matter  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and, 
as  the  Lsatrygones  lay,  accordingto  Homer, 
between  these  two  islands,  to  make  Formie 
on  the  Italian  coast  a  city  of  that  people. 


origin,  and  seems  to  have  owed  a  larj*  por- 
tion of  its  prosperity  to  a  Spartan  oolmij. 
The  name  appears  to  come  from  the  Graek 
'O^Mioti,  and  to  have  denoted  a  good  harbour.} 
PUn.  3,  c.  5.— Grid.  Met.  14,  v.  233, &c  Fad, 
4.  ex  Pont.  4,  ep.  10. — T^etM.  in  Lycophr.  v. 
662  and  818.— Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  81.— iSO.  7, 
T.  276. 

L^TORiA  Lkx,  ordered  [that  the  plobcM 
magistrates  should  be  elected  at  the  Conaitia 

Tribute :  passed  A.  U.  C.  292.1 [ AaoCber, 

A.  U.  C  490,  against  the  defrandin;  of  BC- 
nors.  By  this  law  the  yean  of  nilooritj 
were  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  no  one  bdov 
that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain.]  Cie^de 
Offie.  3. 

LmyiNXJSy  a  Roman  ooniol  sent  animt 
Pyrrhns,  A.  U.  C.  474.  He  informed  the 
monarch  that  the  Rpmans  woold  not  accept 
him  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  war  with  Tkreo- 
torn,  and  feared  him  not  as  an  enemy.  He 
was  defeated  by  Pyrrbtu. 

Laovs,  a  Macedonian  of  mean  extrac- 
tion    He  received  in  marriage  Arsinoe  the 
daughter  of  Meleager,  who  wa«  then  pnr- 
nant  of  king  Philip,  and  being  willing  to  hide 
the  disgrace  of  his  wife,  he  exposed  the  child 
in  the  woods.    An  ea^e  preserved  the  Ille  cf 
the  infant,  fed  him  with  her  j^ey,  and  diel- 
tered,him  with  her  wingi  against  the  incle- 
mency of  the  air.    This  oneommon  preser- 
vation was  divulged  by  Ltgus,  who  adopted 
the  child  as  his  own,  and  caUed  him  Ptolemj', 
conjecturing,  that  as  his  life  had  been  to  mi- 
raculously preserved,  his  days  wonld  be  tpcnt 
in  grandeur  and  affluence.    This  Ptolemy 
became  king  of  E^nrpt  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.    According  to  other  accounti, 
Arsinoe  was  nearly  related  to  Philip  kimg  of 
Macedonia,  and  her  marriage  with  Ltfu 
was  not  considered  as  disbononrable,  be- 
cause be  was  opulent  and  pow«ful.    The 
first  of  the  Ptolemies  is  called  X^ogiit,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  snocessors  of  the  tame 
name.    Ptolemy,  the  firat  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  of  Egypt,  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Lagos,  and  he 
preferred  the  name  of  Lagides  to  all  other 
appellations.    It  is  even  said  that  he  esta- 
blished a  military  order  in  Alexandria,  which 
was  called  Lageion.    The  surname  of  La- 
gides  was  transmitted  to  all  his  descendantB 
on  the  Egyptian  throne  till  the  reign  of  Cle- 
opatra, Antonyms  mistress.    Plutarch    men- 
tions an  anecdote,  which  serves  to  show  how 
far  the  legitimacy  of  Ptolemy  was  believed 
in  his  age.    A  pedantic  grammarian,  rays 
the    historian,  once    displaying    his    great 
knowledge  of  antiquity  in  the  presence  of 
Ptolemy,  the  king  suddenly  interrupted  hia 
with  the  question  of.  Pray  tell  me,  nr^  w^ 
was  the  father  of  Pelem^    TkU  me,  replied 
the  graomiarian,  without  hesitation,  tdl  me 
if  you  ean^  O  king  !  wh0  the  father  of  La- 
guB  was  ?    This  reflection  on  the  meanness 
of  the  monarch's  birth  did  not  in  the  least 
excite  his  resentment,  though  the  oourtien 
all  glowed  with  indignation.   Ptoleiny  praised 


Formin  was,  however,  in  truth  of  PelasgicI  the  humour  of  the  grammarian,  and  showed 
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hit  modarmtum  and  the  mildnesai  •£  his  tem- 
per, by  takiug  him  ander  his  patronage.  Pout, 
Attic. — Juitin,  l^^CurU  4.— P/ti/.  de  iri 
cohth.-^Luean,  t,  t.  684.— /tat  1,  t.  196. . 

IaAGYra,  a  city  of  Taurica  Cbersonesus. 

LiAjiDSSt^a  patrooymio  of  (Edipns  son  of 
Laids.    Owid.  Met,  6,  fob.  18. 

LiAis.  a  celebrated  courtezan,  daughter  of 
Timandra  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  born 
at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  She  was  carried  awiy 
from  har  native  country  into  Greece,  when 
Ifioias  the  Athenian  general  inraded  Sicily. 
She  first  began  to  sell  her  faronrs  at  Corinth 
ibr  lOt^XX)  drachmas,  and  the  inmiensenam 
ber  of  princes,  noblemen,  philosophers,  ora- 
tora,  and  plebeians  who  courted  her  em- 
braces, show  how  much  commendation  is 
owed  to  her  personal  charms.  The  expenses 
which  attended  her  pleasures  gaye  rise  to 
the  proverb  of  ^^on  euioia  homim  contingU 
adire  CornUhwn.  Even  Demosthenes  himself 
Tidted  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais,  but 
when  be  was  informed  by  the  courtezan,  that 
edroittaace  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at 
the  eoormous  sum  of  about  2001.  English 
iiieoay«  the  orator  departed,  and  observed, 
that  he  would  not  buy  repentance  at  so  dear 
a  prica.  The  charms  which  had  attracted 
Demoethenes  to  Curinth  had  no  influence 
upon  Xenocrates.  When  Lais  saw  the  phi- 
loaophar  unmoved  by  her  beauty,  she  visited 
hia  heuae  herself:  but  there  she  had  no  rea- 
aon  to  boast  of  the  licentiousness  or  easy  sub- 
■union  of  Xenocrates.  Diogenes  the  cynic 
was  one  of  her  warmest  admirers,  and  though 
fihhy  in  his  dress  and  manners,  yet  he  gained 
her  heart  and  enijoyed  her  most  unbounded 
lavoars.  The  sculptor  Mycon  also  solicited 
Uie  favours  of  Lais,  but  he  met  with  cold 
neas  ;  he,  however,  attributed  the  cause  of 
hie  ill  reckon  to  the  whiteness  of  his  hair, 
and  dyed  it  of  a  brown  colour,  but  to  no 
purpose  'y  Fool  thai  thou  art^  said  the  cour. 
tecan,  to  adt  what  I  refuted  ye$terday  to  thy 
fathtr.  Lais  ridiculed  the  austerity  of  phi- 
loaophers,  and  laughed  at  the  weakness  of 
those  who  pretend  to  have  gained  asuperiori-* 
ty  over  their  passions,  by  observing  that  the 
sagea  and  philosophers  of  the  age  were  not 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  she  found  them 
at  her  door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. The  success  which  her  debaucheries 
met  at  Corinth  enoouraged  Lais  to  pass  into 
Theesaly,  and  more  particularly  to  enjoy  the 
eompany  of  a  fiivourite  youth  called  Hippoe- 
tratos.  She  was,  however,  disappointed ;  the 
women  of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms, 
and  apprehensive  of  her  corrupting  the  fide- 
lity of  their  husbands,  assassinated  her  in  the 
temple  of  Venus,  about  340  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Some  suppose  that  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and  her 
deoghter.  Ctr.  ad  Fam,  9,  ep.  26 — Ovid, 
Amor.  1,  eK — Pint,  in  Ateib, — Paut,  2,  c  2. 

Laivs,  a  son  of  Labdacus,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandia 
tber  ^ycteus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
Lyons,  till  his  grandson  came  of  age.  He  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Amphion  and 


ZethU8,who  were  incensed  against  Lycus  fur 
the  indignities  which  Antiope  had  sufieretl. 
He  was  afterwards  restored,  and  married 
Jocasta  the  daughter  of  Creon.  An  oracle  iu- 
formed  him  that  he  should  perish  by  the  hand 
of  his  son,  and  in  consequeoce  of  this  dreadful 
intelligence  he  resolved  never  to  approach  his 
wife.  A  day  spent  in  debauch  and  intoxication 
made  him  violate  bis  vow,  and  Jocasta  brought 
forth  a  son.  The  child,  as  soon  as  bom,  was 
given  to  a  servant,  with  orders  to  put  him 
to  death.  The  servant  was  mo^ed  with 
compassion,  and  only  exposed  him  on  Mount 
Citbercn,  where  his  lifo  was  preserved  by  a 
shepherd.  The  child,  called  CE^pus,  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  Polybus,  and  an  un- 
fortunate meeting  with  his  father  in  a  narrow 
road  proved  his  ruin.  Laius  ordered  his 
son  to  make  way  |br  him,  without  knowing 
who  he  was ;  (Edipos  refused,  and,  in  the  con- 
test which  ensued,  slew  his  father,  {vid,  (Edi- 
pus.]  Sophoel,  in  (Edip.'^Hi,gin,  9  and  66. 
— Diod.  A,—ApoUod,  3^  c.  6.— Pau#.  9,  c.  5 
and  26.— P^.  dt  Curios. 

LamAchvs,  a  son  of  Xenophanes,  sent 
into  Sicily  with  Nicias.  He  was  killed  B.  C. 
414,  before  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed 
much  conrage  and  intrepidity.  PhU.  in  Aleib. 
Lambraiii,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the 
Lambrus.    Suet,  in  Cat. 

Lakbrub,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  [fall- 
ioto  the  OlonOf  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Po.    It  is  now  the  Lambrone,"] 

LAmia,  a  town  of  1  hessaly,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Sinus  Maliacus  or  Lamiacus,  and 
north  of  the  river  Sperchius,  famous  for  a 
siege  it  supported  after  Alexander's  death, 
[vitf.  Lamiacum.]  Diod.  16,  Sixi,-^Paus,  7, 
0.  6.— A  river  of  Greece,  opposite  Monat 
(£U. 

Lamia  and  AuzKslA,  two  deities  of  Crete, 
whose  worship  was  the  same  as  at  Cleasis. 
The  Epidaurians  made  them  two  statues  of 
an  olive  tree  given  them  by  the  Athenians, 
provided  they  came  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
Minerva  at  Athens.    Paw.  2,  o.  30,  &c. 

Lakiacuh  Bellvm  happened  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  the  Athenians,  incited  by  their 
orators,  resolved  to  free  Greece  from  the  gar- 
risons of  the  Macedonians.  Leosthenes  was 
appointed  commander  of  a  numerous  force, 
and  marched  against  Antipater,  who  then  pre- 
sided over  Macedonia.  Antipater  entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  134)00  foot,  and  600 
horse,  and  was  beaten  by  the  superior  force 
of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek  confede- 
rates. Antipater,  after  this  blow,  fled  to  La- 
mia, B.  C.  323.  where  he  resolved,  with  all 
the  courage  and  sagacity  of  a  careful  general, 
to  maintain  a  siege  with  about  the  8  or  900O 
men  that  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Leosthenes,  unable  to  take  the  city  by  storm, 
began  to  make  a  regular  siege.  His  opera- 
tions were  delayed  by  the  frequent  sallies  of 
Antipater ;  and  Leosthenes  being  killed  by  the 
blow  of  a  stone,  Antipater  made  his  escape 
out  of  Lamia,  and  soon  after,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  army  of  Craterus  brought  from 
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Asim,  he  g«ye  the  Ath«iiaiM  battle  near  Cr»- 
Dom  and  tfaooifh  only  500  of  their  men  were 
alaiD,  yet  they  beeane  lo  ditpmted,that  tbey 
sued  for  peace  froa  the  oooqneror.  Antipii 
ter  at  laat  with  diffioalty  conseated,  provided 
they  railed  taxes  in  the  usaal  maimer,  re 
ceiyed  a  Macedoniao  garrisoo,  defrayed  the 
expeotet  of  the  war,  and  lastly  delivered  into 
hit  hands  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  the 
two  orators  whose  prevailinif  eloquence  bad 
ezeited  their  oonntrymeif  against  him.  These 
disadvantageous  terms  were  aeeepted  by  the 
Athenians,  yet  Demosthenes  had  time  to  es- 
cape and  poison  himself.  Hyperides  was  car- 
ried beibre  Antipater,  who  ordered  his  tongue 
to  be  cut  out,  and  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 
Plut.  in  Dttmt.-^Diod,  n.—JwHn.  iMic 

LAmls.  small  islands  of  the  iEgean,  eppo- 
site  Troas.  PItn.  5,  c  31.— A  celebrated 
family  at  Rome,  descended  from  Lamus.-^-^ 
Certain  monsters  of  Africa,  who  had  the  face 
and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  like  that  of  a  serpent.  They  allured 
strangers  to  come  te  them,  that  they  might 
devour  them,  and  though  ^ey  were  not  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  speech,  yet  their 
hissings  were  pleasing  and  agreeable.  Some 
believe  them  to  be  witohes,  or  rather  evil  spi- 
rits, who,  under  the  form  of  a  beatiful  wo- 
man, enticed  young  children  and  devoured 
them.  Aecoraing  to  seme,  the  fiible  of  the 
Lamia  is  derived  from  the  amours  of  Jupiter 
with  a  certain  beautiful  woman  called  Lamia, 
whom  the  jeak>nsy  el  iuno  rendered  deform- 
ed, and  whose  children  she  destroyed ;  upon 
which  Lamia  became  insane,  and  so  despe- 
rate that  she  ate  up  all  the  children  that  came 
in  her  way.  Tbey  are  also  called  Lemures. 
(vid,  Lemures.)  PkUmtr,  in  Ap. — Homt 
Art,  Poet,  V.  340— Pfti/.  de  Curiot.—Dim, 

LAmias  ^lkis,  a  governor  of  Syria  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral  by  the  senate ;  and  as  having  been  a 
respectable  and  usefnl  citizen,  Horace  hit^ 
dedicated  bis  26  od.  lib.  1,  to  his  praises,  as 
also  3  od.  17— 7Vu?tl.  Ann,  6,  c.  J7. 

LAMPiDO,  a  woman  of  Lacedssmon,  who 
was  daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  r 
king.  She  lived  in  the  age  of  \leibiade9. 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Claudius,  could 
boast  the  same  honours.  TWi/.  Ann.  12.  c. 
22  and  37.— Piul.tnjtfge.— Pinto  tn  \,AU,^ 
Plin.  7,  a  41. 

Lakpbtia,  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and  Ne 
sera.  She,  with  her  sister  Phtteusa,  guard 
ed  her  fiither^s  flocks  in  Sioily  when  Ulysses 
arrived  on  the  ooasts  of  that  island,  lliese 
flocks  were  fourteen  in  nnmber,  seven  herdi 
of  oxen  and  seven  flocks  of  sheep,  consisting 
each  of  fifty.  They  fed  by  night  as  well  at 
by  day,  and  it  was  deemed  unlawful  and  sa- 
crilegious to  touch  them.  The  companions 
of  Ulysses,  impelled  by  hanger,  paid  no  re- 
prd  to  their  saaotity,  or  to  the  threats  and 
intreaties  of  their  chief;  but  they  carried 
away  and  killed  some  of  the  oxen.  The 
watchful  keepers  coa^4ained  to  their  lather, 
and  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of  Apollo,  pu- 
nished the  offiMce  of  the  Greeks.  The  hides 
40B 
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of  tfaeH>zen  appeared  to  walk,  and  the  fle^h 
which  was  roasting  by  the  ftre  began  to  bel- 
low, and  nothiag  was  heard  but  dreadful 
noises  and  loud  lowings.  The  oompanioiii  of 
UlysMs  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  but 
here  the  resentment  of  Jupiter  followed 
'bem.  A  storm  arose,  and  tbey  all  perished 
except  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  oo  the 
liroken  piece  of  a  mast.  Hwrntr-  od,  12,  v.  1 19. 

^PfpfTt,  3,  el  12. According  to  Oriirf. 

Mel,  2,  V.  340.  Lampeda  is  one  of  the  He- 
liades,  who  was  changed  into  a  poflar  tree 
at  the  death  of  her  brother  Phaeton. 

LAMPi&To  and  Lam psdo.  a  queen  of  the 
Amasoos,  wIk>  boasted  herself  to  be  the 
daughter  oC  Mars.  t3be  gained  many  con- 
quests in  Asia,  where  she  foimded  many  d- 
tiet.  She  was  surprised  aAerwards  by  a 
band  of  barbarians,  and  destroyed  with  her 
female  attendants.    Justin.  2.  c.  4. 

LAMPRiBitrg  JClivs,  a  Latin  historian  in 
the  fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  Roman  emperors.  His  style  ii 
inelegant,  and  his  arrangement  injudidoui. 
His  Ufo  of  Commodus,  Heliogabalua,  Alexan- 
des  Severus,  fto.  is  still  extant,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  Hittoria  Auguttm 
SeriplOfti,  [The  style  and  arrangement  of 
Lampridiuv  witt  not  allow  him  a  place  among 
historians  of  a  superior  class,  yet  be  Is  valua- 
ble for  his  facts.  He  is  thon^t  by  many  cri- 
tics to  be  the  same  with  iElius  Spartianos.} 

LAK^sActTS  and  LAltnAovM,  [now  Lam^ 
sdbi,  a  city  of  Mjrsta,  in  Asia  Mmor,  situate 
on  the  Hellespont,  where  it  begins  to  opea 
into  the  Propontis,  and  north-east  of  Abydos. 
The  early  name  of  the  spot  where  Letnpsa- 
cus  stood,  was  Pitjrusa,  from  the  number  of 
ptnt  frees  whl^  grew  there.  A  Phocifcan 
colony  is  said  to  have  founded  this  dly,  and 
given  it  its  name,  being  directed  by  the  ora- 
cle to  settle  wherever  they  saw  l^htning 
finft.  This  took  place  in  the  district  Pityusa, 
^nd  henoe  the  name  of  the  city,  from  &*«s», 
bico.  Another  account,  however,  makes  the 
city  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Phocseans,  and  merely  the  name  to  have 
been  changed  by  them.  They  aided,  it  seema, 
Vfandro.  king  of  the  Bebryees,  against  Qi^ 
neighbounog  barbarians, and  were  persuaded 
by  him  to  occupy  a  part  of  his  territory. 
Their  successes  in  war,  however,  and  the 
spoils  they  had  obtained,  excited  the  envy  of 
the  Bebrycians,  and  the  Phocaeans  would  h«Te 
been  secretly  destroyed,  had  not  Lampsana, 
the  king*s  daughter,  apprised  them  of  tfea 
plot.  O^t  of  gratitude  to  her,  they  called  the 
city  Lampsacus,  having  destroyed  thefofiner 
inhabitants.  The  neighbouring  country  was 
termed  Apamih  because  Venus,  who  hen 
was  delivered  of  Priapus,  was  so  disgusted 
with  bis  appearance,  that  she  disowned  («n{- 
/M4^)  him  for  her  ofllspring.]  Priapus  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place.  His  tempU 
there  was  the  asylum  of  lewdness  and  de- 
bauchery, and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most 
unnatural  lust,  and  hence  the  epithet  f^amp' 
aaewi  n  used  to  express  immodesty  and  wan- 
tonness.   Alexander  resolred  to  destroy  the 
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:ity  oa  ttoeoantof  Um  vioet  of  its  itthalnttiits, 
9r  more  probtMy  lor  its  firm  adhereooe  to  the 
iotcrest  of  Ferak.  It  wai,  however,  Mved 
froaa  ruim  by  Hm  artifice  of  Anaadmenes.  vmI. 
\oaxiiaenw>  The  wine  of  Lampeacns  wae 
f&moas,  and  iherelbra  a  tribute  of  wise  wae 
granted  €rom  Ihe  eity  by  Xerxes  to  maintaiii 
tbe  table  of  Theanstoeles.  Mela^  1,  o.  19.— 
Slrab,  13. — Pout.  9,  c.  31.— Herotfol.  5,  c 
117.— C.  Asp.  in  ThemiML  e.  10.— Ow(f.  1.— 
Trist.  9,  T.  26.— Foil.  8,  r.  345.— Lw.  33,  c. 
38, 1.  35,  e.  A&.-'MmUa.  1 1,  ep.  17,  52. 

LAMPfteXA,  a  festival  at  Pelieoe  in  Aohaia, 
ia  honear  of  Baechos,  itho  was  suraamed 
Lamptsr  Iroaa  jutftriiv,  in  tkine^  because  dar- 
hig  this  solemnity,  which  was  observed  in  the 
aight,  the  Worshippars  went  to  the  temple  of 
BaochnswiCh  lighted  torches  m  their  hands. 
It  was  also  cttstomary  te  place  vessels  fall  of 
wine  in  sevend  parts  of  every  street  in  the 
dty.    Paiif«4,o.21. 

LIxvs,  a  king  of  the  LoBstrygones,  who  is 
sapposed  by  some  to  have  Ibunded  Formise  in 
Italy.  The  family  of  the  Lamie  at  Rome 
was,  aeoordkig  to  ttie  opinion  of  seme,  des 

eended  from  him.    Horat  3,  od.  17 A 

son  of  Hercules  aad  Omphale,  who  sncoeed- 
ed  his  mother  on  the  throne  of  Lydia.    Ovid. 

Hertrid.  9,  v.  M.^Firg, [A  river  in  tbe 

western  part  of  Cilioia  Campestris,  now  the 
LssHOd.  It  ^e  to  Ae  adjacent  district 
the  same  of  Laootis.]— >A  town  near  For- 
mie,  bayt  by  Ihe  Lastrygenes. 

Lisf  Kus,  ^iffben,  a  surname  of  one  of  tiie 
Ptolemies. 

La»oia»  nhettmeef  a  tdrn  in  Lusitania, 
distiagctiuliea  by  the  appdlatieos  of  Oppidana' 
and  TraneoodsEBa.  The  first  was  on  the  firon- 
tiers  of  the  Lositaai,  near  thesoarecsofthe 
river  Afonday  or  Mondego.  It  is  now  La 
Quarda*  Tbe  lajtter  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
former,  and  is  now  Ciudad  B^drig;  It 
called  TrameadaBa,  beoaose  it  lay  beyond 
the  Coda-J 

LAVooBAjnn,  [a  people  of  Germany,  lo- 
cated by  most  writers  on  the  Albis,  or  Elbt^ 
sod  the  l^adnn,  or  Otfer,  in  part  of  what  is 
noer  ealM  BfmndtJ^bwrg.  Aceording  to  the 
aecoant,  however,  of  Panlns  Dtaoonos,  him- 
self one  of  this  nation,  they  originally  came 
from  Scandinavia,  under  the  name  of  Wjlini, 
and  were  csdled  by  the  German  nations, 
Long  Bemrd»,  fro^i  their  appearanee.  The 
Germim  term  Long  Boenf^  latinisedf  became 
Langdbardi.  They  seem  to  have  setfled  on 
the  Elbe,  probably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Duldh^ik  Limtfdntr^.  They  are  the  mme 
wiCb  the  Lombards  Who  overran  Italy  in  a 
later  age,    Manneri.  Ano»  Qetgr.  vol.  3,  p. 

m.j 

Lajuvium,  a  town  of  Lvtinm,  about  16 
mHes  from  Rome,  on  the  Appian  road.  J  nno 
had  therea  cdebrated  teBarp^  which  was  fre- 
quented by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  par- 
tienkily  by  Qie  Romans,  whose  oco8nls,on 
firAentaringUMi  office,  ofiered  sacrifices  to 
the  goddess.  The  statae  of  I9ie  goddess  was 
covered  with  a  goat's  ddo,  and  armed  with  a 
hodder  aad  ipear,  and  wore  shoes  which 
1  r» 


were  tamed  upwards  in  the  fM-m  ^  a  eeoe. 
d>.  ppTQ  Mttr.  d$  Jfai.  D.  I,  o.  S9.  jsto  JITOon. 
10.— Lto.  8,  e.  14.— Aot  18,  v.  364. 

Laobotas  erLlBOTAs,  a  Spartan  kii^, 
of  the  femUy  of  Agidm,  who  suooeeded  hit 
fiither  EohmtratiM,  B.  C.  1083.  Daring  his 
reign,  war  was  dedared  against  Arges  by 
Sparta.  He  lat  on  the  throne  lor  37  ye^rs, 
and  was  suooeeded  by  Doryisns,  his  son. 
Poio.  3, 0.  2. 

LiOodoir,  a  son  ef  Priam  and  Heooba,or, 
according  toothers,  of  Antenor,  or  of  Capys« 
As  being  priest  of  ApoUo,  he  was  oomoiis^ 
siened  by  the  Trojans  to  ofler  a  bullock  to 
rieptune  to  render  htm  propitions.  During 
tbe  sacrifice  two  enormous  serpents  tiseed 
from  theseS;  and  attacked  Laoceon*s  two 
sons  who  stood  next  tbe  altar.  The  father 
immediately  attempted  to  defend  his  sons,  but 
the  serpents  foiling  upon  him  squeeeed  him 
in  their  oomplicftted  wreaths,  so  that  he  died 
in  the  greatest  agonies.  This  punishment 
was  indioted  upon  him  for  his  temerity  to 
dissuading  the  Trojaos  to  bring  into  the  eity 
tbe  fatal  wooden  hone  which  the  Greeks  had 
consecrated  to  Minerva,  as  aliio  for  his  impiety 
io  hurling  a  javelin  against  the  sides  of  the 
horse  as  it  entered  within  the  wall?.  Hygi- 
Qus  attributes  this  to  his  marriage  against  the 
consent  of  ApoUo,  or,  according  to  others,  for 
his  poUutinjg;  the  temple  by  his  commerce 
with  his  wife  Antiope,  before  the  statue  ot' 
the  god.  [The  famous  Laoooon  gronpe,  a 
pieoe  of  statuary  representing  the  death  ot 
Laocoon  and  his  children,  was  executed  by 
Agesander  tbe  Rhodian,  and  Athenodoros 
and  p4^orus,  who  are  believed  to  have 
been  his  sons.  The  former  artist  made  the 
figure  of  LaoeooDy  the  two  latter  those  of  the 
chiMrea.  It  appears  that  the  diildren  were 
emoated  separately,  and  joined  to  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  though  it  was  done  with  such 
nicety,  that  in  Fliny^  time  they  teemed  to 
be  all  formed  of  one  block.  This  celebrated 
pieoe  of  statuary  was  found  in  the  baths,  pr 
rather  the  palace  of  Titos,  oa  the  very  spei 
where  it  is  described  by  PUny  to  have  stood. 
One  arm  of  the  principal  figure,  (thf  right) 
was  wanting ;  but  it  has  been  so  ably  restor- 
ed, though  only  in  plaster,  that  the  deficient 
is  said  to  be  scarcely  a  blemish.  It  is  not 
certain  what  modem  artist  has  the  merit  ef 
this  restoration,  though  it  is  thought  that  tbe 
arm  it  now  bears  was  the  plaster  me^cll  ef 
Mtehael  Angelo,  who  was  charged  with  tbe 
task  of  adding  a  marble  arm,  but  lelt  the  e»e 
he  had  destraed  for  this  obfect  wifinished,  fu 
afit  of  despair.]  Fv^.  ^n.  3,  v.  41  attdflOl. 
^Hygin.  fab.  135. 

LAtoAVlA,  a  daughter  of  Aeastas  and  As- 
tydamia,  who  oiarried  Frotesdaas,  the  eon  of 
Iphidus,  kingofapartofThessaly.  Thede- 
pn-tare  ofher  hnsband  for  the  Trojan  war  was 
^e  eofvoe  of  grief  to  her,  bat  when  slhe  heard 
that  he  had  fallen  by  fhe  hand  of  Heetor  ber 
sorrow  was  increased.  To  keep  iftive  *o 
memory  of  a  huilMAd  whom  lAie  had  tenderly 

loved,  Ae  ordered  awoodenetataeti^m«ae 
and  regtdarly  placed  in  her  hed.    This  w^» 
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seen  byoqe  of  her  8eryaDt8,wbo  informed  Iphi- 
clas,  that  his  daughter's  bed  was  daily  defiled 
by  an  unknown  stranger.  Ipbiclns  watched  his 
daughter,  and  when  he  found  that  the  intelli- 
gence was  ftdse,  be  ordered  the  wooden  image 
to  be  burned,  in  hopes  of  dissipating  his  daugh- 
ter's grief.  He  did  not  sucosed.  Laodamia 
threw  herself  into  the  flamee  with  the  image, 
and  perished.  This  circumstance  has  given 
occasion  to  fabulous  traditions  related  by  the 
poets,  which  mention  that  Protesilaus  was 
restored  to  life,  and  to  Laodamia,  for  three 
hours,  and  that  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  infernal  r^ons  he  persuaded  his 
wife  to  accompany  him.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
447.— Ooirf.  Her.  ep.  13.— flj^n.  fab.  104. 

-^Proper t,  1,  eL  19. A  daughter  of  Bcl- 

lerophbn  by  Achemone  the  daughter  of  king 
lobates.  She  had  a  son  by  Jupiter,  called 
Sarpedoo.  She  dedicated  herself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Diana,  and  hunted  with  her,  but  her 
haughtiness  proved  fiital  to  her,  and  she  pe- 
risheil  by  the  arrows  of  the  goddess.  Homer, 
n.  6, 12  and  16. 

LAdDics,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Heou 
ba,  who  became  enamoured  of  Acamas,  son 
of  Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Diomedes 
from  the  Greeks  to  Troy  with  an  embassy  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  Helen.  She  ob- 
tained an  interview  and  the  gratification  of 
her  desires  at  the  house  of  Philebia,  the  wife 
of  a  governor  of  a  small  town  of  Troas  which 
the  Greek  ambassador  had  visited.  She  had 
a  son  by  Acamas,  whom  she  called  Munitus. 
She  afterwards  married  Helicaon  son  of  An- 
tenor,  and  Telephas  king  of  Mysia.  Some 
call  her  Astyoche.  According  to  the  Greek 
scholiast  of  Lycophron,  Laodice threw  herself 
down  from  the  top  of  a  tower  and  was  killed 
when  Troy  was  sacked  by  the  Greeki.  Die- 
tyi.  Cret.  X.—Pam.  13,  c.  26.— Homer.  IL  3 
and  6.— A  sister  of  Mithridates  who  mar- 
ried Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  af- 
terwards her  own  brother  Mithridates.  Dur- 
ing the  secret  absence  of  Mithridates,  she 
prostituted  herself  to  the  servants,  in  hopes 
that  her  husband  was  dead:  but  when  she 
saw  her  expectations  frustrated,  she  attempt 
ed  to  poison  Mithridates,  for  which  she  was 

put  to  death. A  sister  and  wife  of  Antio- 

chus  2d.— »-The  mother  of  Selencus.  Nine 
moiith9  before  she  brought  forth  she  dreamt 
that  Apollo  had  introduced  himself  into  her 
bed,  and  had  presented  her  with  a  precious 
stone,  on  which  was  engraved  the  figure  of 
«n  inohor,  commanding  her  to  deliver  it  to 
Person  as  soon  as  bom.  This  dream  ap- 
peared the  more  wonderful  whan  in  the 
morning  she  discovered  in  her  bed  a  ring  an- 
swering the  same  description.  Not  only  the 
son  that  she  brought  forth,  called  Seleucus, 
but  also  all  his  successors  of  the  house  of 
the  S^ucidse,  had  the  mark  of  an  an- 
chor upon  their  thigh.  Jtuttn^—Appian,  in 
Syr,  mentions  this  anchor,  though  m  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

LAOl>iciA,now  LMk^  [a  city  of  Phrygia. 
in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  country. 
It  was  sitaate  on  the  river  Lycos,  and  stood  on 
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the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  Its 
situation  coincides  exactly  with  that  oC  Cy 
drara  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Ctid,  Cy- 
drara.)  Pliny,  however,  OAkes  iti  eariy 
name  to  have  been  Diospolis,  changed  sofaie- 
qoently  to  Rhoas.  It  contained  thrte  beon- 
dary  stones,  as  being  on  the  borders  of  ttvee 
provinces,  and  hence  is  commonly  called  by 
the  eccl^iastical  writers  Trimetaria.  lb 
name  of  Laodicea  was  given  to  it  by  Anti»> 
chus  Theos,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Laodies.  He 
re-established  it.  Under  the  Romans,  it  tic- 
came  a  very  flourishing  commercial  dty.}— 
[Seabiota^  a  city  of  Syria,  west  of  Emem  and 
of  the  Orontes.  It  is  sometimes,  though  er- 
roneously, styled  Laodicea  Cabiosa.  Tlie  eni- 
thet  Scabiosa  must  have  reference  to  tlw  k- 
proey,  or  some  cutaneous  eomplaiat  very  pre- 
valent here  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  power.^ 
Its  previous  name  under  the  Greeks  was  Lao-" 
dicea  ad  Libanum.]— — [  Jif  Jfore,  a  mari- 
time city  of  Syria,  on  an  eminence,  near  flie 
coast.  It  lay  opposite  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Cyprus,  and  is  now  Lalikie.']  [CW- 
butla^  a  city  of  Asia  Minor  or  Lycaoma, 
north-west  of  Iconium.  Its  name  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  owing  to  the  frequent  breakmgfbrth 
of  subterranean  fires.  Strabo  mentions  this 
as  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  parts  of  Phrygia 
to  the  west  of  Laodicea,  which  were  beuoe 
termed  Catacecaumoie,  (imrttcsMcvyuwsJ 
which  is  also  the  Greek  term  for  CotMboataTj 
[A  town  of  Asia,  en  the  coofines  of  Me- 
dia and  Persis, A  town  of  Mesopotamia, 

&c.] 

LiidDlcBNE,  a  proviaoe  of  Syria,  which 
receives  its  name  trom  Laodicea,  its  capitaL 
LAOD6cir8«  a  son  of  Antenor,  whose  fem 
Minerva  borrowed  to  advise  Pandnroi  to 
break  the  treaty  which  subsisted  bet  weeu  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans.    Homer.  IL  4. 

LaOmeook,  son  of  tins,  king  of  Troy,  aar- 
ried  Strymo,  called  by  some  Plaoia,  or  Lea- 
cippe,  by  whom  he  had  Podarces,  afler  wauls 
known  by  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Heskae. 
He  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  udabtd 
by  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom  Juptler  had 
banished  from  heaven,  and  condemned  te  be 
subservient  to  the  will  of  Laomedon  6r  ene 
year.  When  the  walls  were  finished,  LmMs* 
don  refused  to  reward  the  labours  of  tfae^^ds, 
and  soon  after  his  territories  were  laid  n 
b^  the-|od  of  the  sea,  and  his  subjects  i 
visited  by  a  pestilence  sent  by  Apollo.  '* 
fices  were  offered  to  the  offended 
but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans 
and  nothing  could  appease  the  gods,  i 
to  the  words  of  the  oracle,  but  annually  toe 
pose  to  a  sea-monster  a  Trojan  virgin.  WImb- 
e?er  the  monster  appeared,  the  n«rriages|^ 
maidens  were  assembled,  and  the  lot  deoiiiid 
which  of  them  was  doomed  to  d^lh  hf  the 
good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  )bd 
continued  for  five  or  six  years,  the  lot  All  9^m 
Hesione,  Laomedon^s  daughter.  The  kj^gwai 
unwilling  to  part  with  a  daughter  whoahs 
loved  with  uncommon  temkraess,  hot  kai 
refusal  would  irritate  more  strongly  the  vistk 
of  the  gods^  J  In  the^midt^  hia  Caais  and 
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hesitaticm,  Hercolas  came  and  offered  to  de- 
liver the  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity, 
if  Liaomedoo  promised  to  reward  him  with 
a  nooaber  of  fine  horses.  The  king;  consent- 
ed, bat  when  the  monaler  was  destroyed,  he 
refased  to  fulfil  hit  engag;ements,  and  Her- 
cules was  obliged  to  besieg^e  Troy,  and  take 
it  by  force  of  arms.  Laomedon  was  put  to 
death  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  his  daughter 
Hesione  was  given  in  marriage  to  Telamon, 
one  of  the  conqueror's  attendants,  and  Podar- 
ces  was  ransomed  by  the  Trojans,  and  placed 
upon  his  Other's  throne,  [vid,  Priamus.]  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune 
and  Apollo  was  kindled  against  Laomedon, 
because  he  refused  to  offer  on  their  altars,  as 
a  sacrifice,  all  the  first-bom  of  his  cattle,  ac- 
cording to  a  TOW  he  had  made.  [The  mean- 
ing of  the  fable  appears  to  be  simply  this.  Lao- 
medon employed  in  erecting  the  walls  ef  Troy 
certain  sums  of  money  consecrated  to  the  use 
of  Apollo  and  Neptune,  and  which  had  been 
ddiYered  to  him  by  the  priests  of  these  deities 
on  his  promising  to  restore  the  amount.  This 
promise  he  nerer  fulfilled.  Hence  he  was 
said  to  have  defrauded  the  Gods.]  Homer, 
n.  Zl.—Firg.  ^n.  2  and  Q.—Owrf.  Jtfe/.  11. 
fab.  «. — ^poUod.  %  c.  6.— Pota.  7,  c.  20. — 
Bern/.  3,  od.  S^-^Hjfgin,  89. 

LidM^DOiTTKirs,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Trojans  from  their  king  Laomedon.  Ftrg. 
JEn.  4,  r.  542, 1.  7,  v.  106, 1.  8,  ▼.  18. 

Ll6H£DoiiTiiD«,  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  Trojans  from  Laomedon  their  king.  Firg, 
^n.  3,v.848. 

Lapbbja,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Patrse  in 
Achaia,  whmshe  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
of  gold  and  irory,  which  represented  her  in 
the  habit  of  a  huntress.  The  statue  was  made 
by  Meoeohmus  and  Soidas,  two  artists  of  ce- 
lebrity. This  name  was  given  to  the  goddess 
from  Laphriuf,  the  son  of  Delphus,  whooon- 
aecraled  the  statue  to  her.  There  was  a  festi- 
val of  the  goddess  there,  called  also  Laphria, 
of  which  Paut,  7,  c.  18,  gives  an  account. 

Lapb  vsTivM,  a  mountain  in  Bceotia,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temi^e,  whence  he  was  called 
Lapkjf9iha.  It  was  here  that  Athamas  pre- 
paied  to  immolate  Phryxus  and  Helle,  whom 
Jupiter  saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram, 
whence  the  surname  and  the  homage  paid  to 
the  god.    Pma.  9,  c  34. 

LiFfTOS,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  (vid,  La- 
pithus.) 

LXrlTSvi,  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbe.  He 
was  brother  to  Centanrus,  and  married  Orsi- 
lome,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he 
iad  Ptiorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of 
LapUkm  was  given  to  the  numerous  children 
a  Pharbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  country  of  which  they  had 
Dbtatned  the  sovereignty.  The  chief  of  the 
fianitha  assembled  to  celebrate  the  auptiab 
3f  Pirithous,  one  of  their  number,  and  among 
hma  were  Theseus,  Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mop- 
lOSf  Phalerus,  Esadius,  Proloohus,  Titaresius, 
^.  The  Centaurs  were  also  invited  to  par- 
take the  common  festivity,  and  theamuse- 
nents  would  have  been  harmless  and  innocent, 


had  not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offer- 
ed violence  to  Hippodamia,  the  wife  of  Piri- 
thous. The  Lapithas  resented  the  injury,  and 
the  Centaurs  supported  their  companions, 
upon  which  the  quarrel  became  universal,  and 
ended  in  blows  and  slaughter.  Many  of  the 
Centaurs  were  slain,  and  they  at  last  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Theseus  among  the  Lapi- 
thse  showed  himself  brave  and  intrepid  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  his  friends,  and  Nestor 
also  was  not  less  active  in  the  protection  of 
chastity  and  innocence.  This  quarrel  arose 
from  the  resentment  of  Mars,  whom  Piri- 
thous forgot  or  neglected  to  invite  among  the 
other  gods,  at  the  celebration  of  bis  nuptials, 
and  therefore  the  divinity  punished  the  insult 
by  sowing  dissension  among  the  festive  assem- 
bly, (rirf.  Centaari.)  Hesiod  has  described 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithe,  as 
also  Ovid,  in  a  more  copious  manner.  The 
invention  of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Lapithffi.  Firg.  G.  3,  v.  1 15. 
^n.  6,  V.  601, 1.  7,  V.  305.— Oru/.  MtU  12, 
V.  530, 1. 14,  V.  670.— H(Miorf.  inScut.—Diod. 
4.— Ptnrf.  2.-'Pt/th."Slrab,  9.— Stat.  Theb, 
7,  V.  304. 

Lara  or  Larakda,  one  of  the  Naiads, 
daughter  of  the  river  Almon  in  Latium,  fa- 
mous for  her  beauty  and  her  loquacity,  which 
her  parents  long  endeavoured  to  correct,  but. 
in  vain.  She  revealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of 
her  husband  Jupiter  with  Juturna,  for  which 
the  god  cut  off  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mer- 
cury to  conduct  her  to  the  infernal  regions. 
The  messenger  of  the  gods  fell  in  love  with 
her  by  the  way,  and  ratified  his  passion.  La- 
ra became  mother  of  two  children^  to  whom 
the  Romans  have  paid  divine  honours,  accord- 
ing to  the  o|;»nion  of  some,  under  the  name  of 
Lares.    Ovid.  Fait  %  v.  599. 

Larkbtia  and  Laureiytia,  a  courtezan 
in  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  (rid-  Acca.] 

Lares,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome; 
who  presided  over  houses  and  families.  They 
were  two  in  number,  sons  of  Mercury  by 
Lara.  (vid.  Lara.)  In  process  of  time  their 
power  was  extended  not  only  over  houses,  but 
also  over  the  country  and  the  sea,  and  we  find 
Lares  Urbani  to  preside  over  the  cities,  Fami- 
Hare*  over  houses, /2w/tci  over  the  country, 
Cmnpiialet  over  cross  roads,  JIfartnt  over  the 
sea,  yiales  over  the  roads,  PateUarii,  &c. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  some,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  Lares,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  manes,  arose  from  the  an- 
cient custom  among  the  Romans  and  other 
nations,  of  buryine  their  dead  in  their  housef, 
and  from  their  belief  that  their  spirits  con- 
tinually hovered  over  the  bouse  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  its  inhabitants.  [The  ancients  dif- 
fer extremely  about  the  origin  of  the  Lares. 
Varro  and  Macrobus  say  that  they  were  tiie 
children  of  Mania.  Ovid's  opinion  given 
above,  makes  them  to  have  been  the  oflspring 
of  Mercury  and  the  Naiad  Lara,  whom  Lac- 
tantius  and  Ansonius  call  Larunda.  Apuleius 
affirms  that  they  were  the  posterity  of  the 
Lemures.  Nigridius,  aooordmg  to  Amobius, 
makes  them  sometimes  the  guardians  and 
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ptotcotore  of  hoases,  aod  sometimes  tha  same 
with  the  Curetesof  Samothracie,  or  IdaeiDae- 
tylL  Nor  was  Varro  more  oooiistent  in  his 
opioioQ  of  these  gods,  sometimes  maldog  them 
the  same  as  heroes,  and  sometimes  g^  of 
the  air.  Titas  Talius,  king^  of  the  Sabines, 
was  the  fiVst  who  bnilt  a  temple  to  the  Lares.] 
The  statues  of  the  Lares,  covered  with  the 
skin  of  a  dog^,  were  placed  in  a  niehe  behind 
the  doors  of  the  hoases,  or  aroand  the  hearths. 
At  the  feet  of  the  Lares  was  the  fig;nre  of  a 
dog  barking,  to  imitate  their  care  andYigi- 
lance.  Incense  was  burnt  on  their  altars^  and 
a  sow  was  also  offered  on  particular  days. 
[In  private^  they  oiTered  them  wine,  incense, 
a  crown  of  wool,  and  a  little  of  what  waa  left 
at  the  table.]  Their  festivals  were  observed 
at  Rome  in  the  month  of  May,  when  their 
statues  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flow- 
ers, [particalarly  violets,  myrtle,  and  rose- 
mary,] and  ofierings  of  fruit  presented.  The 
word  Lares  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Etruscan  word  Lart^  which  signifies  a  princa 
or  leader.  Ovid,  Fasi,  5,  v.  129.— Jur.  8,  v. 
e.— P/trf.  in  quast.  Btm.'^ram  de  L,  L. 
4^  c.  10.— flbror.  3,  od.  23.— F/ou/.  m  Jiul. 
icCiai. 

L^Rooft,  a  Latin  poet«  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  arrival  of  Antenor  ia  Italy,  where  he 
bnilt  the  town  o£  Padua.  He  composed  with 
ease  and  elegance.  Ovid*  etc  P(mt.  4,  ep.  1^ 
V,  17. 

Larivom  or  LarIha,  now  LmrinOf  a  town 
of  the  Fretani,  [south-east  of  the  river  Ti 
femus.1  The  inhabitants  were  called  Xars- 
natei,  JM.  15,  v.  565.— Cic.  Clu.  63, 4.  Jtt. 
12,  L  7,  ep.  13.— Ltf.  22»  o.  18»  I.  «7,  c.  40. 
—C4E$*  C,  1,  o.  23. 

LARI88A,  a  daughter  of  Pelaigns,  who  gave 
her  name  to  some  cities  in  Greece.    Pout.  2, 

c.  23. [A  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes, 

south-east  of  Apamea.  It  was  re-esUbliahed 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Ita  Syriao  name,  ac- 
cording toStephanus  ByzanUiins,  was  Siaara. 
Abulfeda  and  the  other  Arabian  writers  call 

it  Sefaaisar.  It  is  now  SkiMor.]- [A  city  of 

Assyria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  lea 
thousand  found  it  deserted  and  in  ruins.  Xe- 
uophon  says  that  it  had  been  destroyed  under 

theMedM.] [A  town  of  JUOia^in  Asia 

Minor,  lying  east  of  Phocssa  on  the  Hennut. 
Xeoopbon  caUs  it  the  Egyptian  Lanssa,  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  towns  which  Cyrus 
the  elder  gave  the  Egyptians  who  had  fought 

against  him  ia  the  army  of  CroMus.] [A 

city  of  Thessaly,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Peneus,  and  the  capital  of  the  coantry.  It 
is  sometimes  styled  Cremaste,  (K|i|u«#r») 
hangings  from  its  situation  on  an  eminenoe. 
It  was  the  oapiul  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  appears 
to  have  some  analogy  in  its  name  to  the  Etru- 
tian  IfOr^  a  prince  or  leader.  To  this  city 
Acrisius  retired,  in  order  to  avoid  the  death 
with  which  an  orade  had  menaced  him  ;  but 
^'*^.?5*v^  *^,  «^*»  *»*~««l«fcrated,  he 
waa  killed  by  a  blow  from  tha  discua  of  Per- 
leoa.  LarisMdeoliaed  in  importance  from  the 
Ume  ef  Lwmn*  h  stiU  fubsirte,  howe  w,  uu- 
deftheaa— inie,andeantMaaaboat2S,0i0 


inhabitants.  The  Turks  call  it  ( 
Jengitehahar.  Virgil  af^lies  the  teraa  Ia- 
risssBus  to  Achilles;  an  epithet,  aoeardiaf  to 
Heyne,  equivalent  to  Thessalus,  ainc«  it  wouU 
be  incorrect  to  apply  it  in  a  special  aanaa.  La- 
rissa  in  the  time  of  Achilles  not  bMiar  aodsr 
hisiwayfbutposteftedbytbePelaagi.J  Ovid, 
Met.  2,  V.  542.— rtfg.  wEiu  2,  v.  197.— Lii- 
eon.  6.— liv.  31,  c.  46, 1.  42,  o.  56. 

LARi88iBV8.    (vid,  Larissa.) 

Lartssvs,  Ifk  river  of  Elie,  ianuag  tbs 
boundary  between  it  and  Adiaia.]  Strak.lL 
—Lie.  27,  c  81.-  Pout,  8,  c  43. 

Larivs,  [now  the  Ldke  of  Cemo  or  LMg9 
di  Comot  a  lake  of  Cisalinne  Gaul,  aertii  ef 
the  Po  and  cast  of  the  Laooa  Verbaima.  It 
receives  the  Addua  or  Adda^  which  agan 
emerges  from  it  and  purtoea  its  eouiae  to  tba 
Po.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  thia  laka 
stood  the  city  of  ComiaE^w  Ceom,  the 
birth-plaoe  of  the  younger  Pliny«  The  lako 
is  35  miles  long.  The  surrounding  oouaAry 
is  highly  picturesque,  beiog  oovorad  wiOi 
vineyards,  ioterapersed  with  heantifal  ifllai 
and  skirted  by  loAy  moufltains.] 

Larvos,  a  small  deeelate  islaBd  oa  fSbm 
coast  of  Thrace. 

LAR«ToLViiintJ8,»kingof  thoVoaaataa^ 
^conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  put  to  death, 
A.  U.C  329.  [tid.  Spolia  Ofima.]  I^^4, 
0.17  and  19. 

T.  Lartivi  l*LORirf«  a  eoiis«l«  who  ap- 
peased a  sedition  raised  \ff  tha  foorar  €iti- 
seni,and  wastheint  diotatar  emer  ekoa— 
at  Rome,  B.  C.  498.  He  made  Spiinna  Qm- 
sius  his  master  of  horse.  L«».  9, «.  \%4 
Spnriusy  one  of  the  three  Romaaa  who  akse 
withstood  the  fury  of  Poraenna's  army  altte 
head  of  a  bridge  while  the  oeaimunioatka 
was  cutting  down  behind  them .  Hie  tampa 
nions  were  Coolesaad  Hermioiue.  [rid.  Go- 
clesj    Ltv.  2,  c  10  and  18.— 2>Mi«a.  BaL 

^Vil  Max.  3«  c  2. ^The  name  cT  Larti- 

us  has  been  common  to  many  Rniane 

Larva,  a  name  givem  to  the  widud  spisits 
and  appantioas  whioh,aoeoidiaglo  theo*- 
tions  of  the  Remans,  imued  from  their  gtavos 
in  the  night,  and  oamo  to  terrify  the  world. 
As  the  word  Imrva  signiiea  a  watfc,  wham 
horrid  and  uncouth  appearanoe  ofiaa  aerrm 
to  fri|^ten  ohildron,  that  name  haaboenpvcn 
to  the  ghosts  or  spectrea  which  mpcrstilioa 
believea  to  hovor  aromid  the  graves  ef  the 
dead.  8eme  call  them  Lemuros.  [Some  de- 
rived the  name  freoa  the  Etmacan  term  Isr, 
which  slgniAas  aprinco  ee  leader, ami  having 
referenee  to  the  misohievoRs  power  exesasad 
by  these  lame.  BIr.  Faimer  vigee  the  ety- 
mology of  this  word  to  provo  that  the  hsa- 
then  demons  were  doiftsd  hnaiaB  slieBli.}- 
StnktM  Ml  rtrg.^en.  5,  v.  64, 1,  v.  152. 

Lassits   or   Lasvs,  a  dithyiambie  pest 
bom  at  Hermiene   in   Pelopceineens,  abeat     I 
500  years  before  Chriat«  and  rookooedameig     . 
the  wise  men  of  Greece  by  eome*    He  h 
particnlarlxkn0Wn  by  the  anawer  be  |Bva  <e 
a  man  who  asked  hia  what  cooU  best  res-     > 
der  lile  pleaasat  and  oemfortahle?   Espa^     I 
rienoo.  HewaaocquaitttedwiOinrasio.  Some 
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fxBgmMiti  tf  his  poetry  ar«  to  be  found  in 
AtheMBw .  He  wrote  so  ode  vugtm  the  Cen- 
taun«  and  an  byma  to  Cerea,  without  in- 
senior  the  letter  S  in  the  eompositioB.  Aiken, 
10. 

l*ATMxuam%  P].Ai7T0St  a  Reman  consul 
eleeC  A.^D.  65.  A  oonspiraoy  with  PiM> 
against  the  emperor  Nero  proved  fatal  to 
him.  He  was  led  to  execution,  where  be  re- 
foeed  to  confets  the  associates  of  the  oeospira- 
cj,  and  did  noteren  frown  at  the  executioner 
who  was  as  goiUy  as  himself  but  when  a  first 
blow  could  not  sever  hit  head  from  his  body, 
ha  looked  at  the  exeootiotter  and  shakin|^  his 
head  he  reiomed  it  to  the  hatehet  with  the 
greataatoDBposnre  and  it  was  cut  off.  [This 
name  descended  to  au  ancient  palace  in  Home, 
and  to  thft  buildup  sinee^rected  itiu  place, 
psutieulaHy  a  churoh  called  St.  John  e/  Lo- 
ieran^  which  is  the  principal  see  of  the  pope- 
doon.] 

Lavb&iom,  the  villa  of  Q.  Cicero  at  Arpi- 
noB,  near  the  Liris.  Cw.  &d  Attic,  10,  ep.  1, 
el.  4,  op.  7»  adfr,  8.  ep.  l.^Fltn.  15,  e.  15. 
LATiiut,aaurDame  of  Jupiter,  who  was 
^worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latinm  up- 
on Mount  Albanus  at  stated  times.  The  fes 
tisrals  which  were  fini  instituted  by  Taniuia 
the  proud  lasted  15  days.  Liv,  '21.  [oidL 
Ferie  Lattnse.] 

Latiiti,  the  Inhabttanti  of  Latiun.  [vid. 
Latittm.] 

LatIkus,  a  SOB  of  FauQUfl  by  Mariea,  kiai; 
nithm  AbQri|;iiiee  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were 
called  Latiu.  He  married  Amata  by  wbom 
he  bad  a  eon  and  a  daagfater.  The  son  died 
IB  his  iBfimoy,  and  the  dauber ^ealled  Lavi- 
Biuv  was  seeratly  pronneeimmarriagebyher 
mother  to  Tunius  king^  of  the  Rutuu,  one  of 
faar  »oet  powerful  admirers*  The  gods  op 
pasad  this  oaioB,  and  the  oracles  deekred  that 
LaTiaia  must  baooam  the  wile  ef  a  foreign 
prince.  The  arrival  o£  iiiaeas  in  Italy  seem 
ed  iavonrable  to  this  prediction,and  Latinns, 
by  offenng  hie  da^hter  to  the  foreigB  prince 
and  making  him  hta  friend  and  ally,  seemed 
to  have  fulllled  the  eommaads  of  the  oraole. 
Toraas,  however,  dimpproved  of  the  conduct 
of  lAtinus  ;  he  olaiamd  Laviaia  as  his  lawful 
wile,  and  prepared  to  support  bb  cause  by 
anme.  iBaeas  took  up  araw  in  his  own  de- 
frnea,  and  Latium  was  the  seat  of  the  war. 
After  mutnal  losses,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
quarrrt  shoukl  be  decided  by  the  two  rivals, 
and  LsttiBBb  promised  his  daughter  to  the 
cenquaror.  iBaeas  obtained  the  victory,  and 
■mrried  Laviaaa.  Latinus  soon  after  died 
and  was  sneeeeded  by  his  soo-in^law.  [£] 
as  never  was  in  Italy  ;  vuf.  remarks  under 
the  aHiele  Italia.]  Ftrr.  JEn.  9,  Sio.-^OUd, 
Met.  13«  Ale— F<ur.  ^hc—Diongg,  HaL  h 
c  13.«-Xts.  1,  c^  It  &c.— Jusftn.  43,  e.  1. 
——A  sea  of  Sylvius  .£neas,  suroamed  also 
Sylvius.  He  was  the  Ath  king  of  the  I«atins^ 
aod  saeoeeded  his  6ither.  He  was  frtbcr  to 
Alba  his  sneeessor.    DimigM,  1,  <».  15. — Liv. 

LiTivM ,a  country  o£  Ualy,  near  the  river 
Tiber.    It  wasorig^inally  very  eiroumscribed 


extending  only  from  the  Tik>er  to  Circeii,  but 
afterwards  it  comprehended  the  territories  of 
the  Volsci,  iBqui,  Hernici,  Ausones,  Umbri, 
and  Rutuli.  The  first  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed Aborigine ^  and  received  the  name  of  La- 
tini  from  Latinus  their  king.  According  to 
others  the  word  is  derived  from  toteo,  to  cort" 
ceaU  because  Saturn  concealed  himself  there 
when  flying  the  resentment  of  his  son  Jupiter. 
[Latium  was  first  possessed  by  the  Siculi,  who 
were  driven  out  by  the  Pelssgi  and  Aborigi- 
nes. The  two  last  settled  there  and  gave  the 
country  the  name  of  Latium,  caUing  them- 
selves Latini.  vid,  remartai  under  Italia, 
Pela^,  SicUia.  M.  Gebelin,  in  his  Oriental 
Allegories,  suggests  that  the  primitive lat  sig- 
nifies to  oonoeal,  and  that  terra  also  alludes 
to  the  application  of  the  soil  ibr  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  seed  that  was  sown  in  it.  Hence 
he  wys  Latium  might  have  signified  the  coun- 
try where  seed  was  sown,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  part  which  was  uncultivated  and 
mountainous.  The  moti  ancient  limit  of  La- 
tium to  the  south  was  Circeii.  After  the  Ro- 
mans, however,  had  conquered  the  JEqui, 
Volsci,  and  Hemioi,  the  Liris  or  Garigtiano 
became  its  southern  limit.^  Laurentum  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  m  the  reign  of  La- 
tinus, Lavinium  under  £neas,  and  Alba  un- 
der Asoanins.  [vid.  Alba«]  The  Latins, 
though  originally  known  only  among  their 
neighbours,  soon  arose  in  consequence  when 
Romulus  had  fisunded  the  city  of  Rome  in 
their  country.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  3S,  L  8,  v. 
332«— iSVru^.  5.— />san^.  fio^— /iis/tn.  20, 
c  1.— .P/tii.  in  Romul^^PHn.  3,  c  12.— Tk- 
ciL  4,  Ann,  5. 

Latmub,  a  mountain  of  Caria  near  Mile- 
tus. It  is  famous  lor  the  residence  of  Eady- 
mion,  whom  the  M  oon  regularly  visited  in 
the  night,  whenoe  he  is  often  called  Latmime 
Heroe.  [vid.  Endymion.]  [In  the  vicinity  of 
this  mountain  stood  the  eit]r  of  Heradtey 
commonly  termed  H^atsxit*  m  viro  Aa^/mu, 
*'  Heradea  below  or  at  the  foot  of  Latmus." 
The  mountain  gave  to  the  adjaoent  bay  the 
name  of  Latmicus  Siuns.!  Jt^  1,  c.  17.— 
Opid.  Tritt.  %  V.  299.  Art.  Am.  2,  y.  83.— 
Pkn,  6,  c.  29.— 5/r«6.  14.— Ctc.  1.  Tut.  28. 

LatobrIoi,  [a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Tuliogiy  Rauraoi,  and  Hel- 
vetii,  whose  country  lay  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  about  90  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Laeul 
Brigantinns,  er  Lake  ef  Conttmnee.  U  they 
are  the  nation  called  by  Ptolemy  Latobici, 
they  must  have  changed  their  settlements  be- 
fore that  geographer  wrote,  as  he  includes 
their  territories  in  Pannonia  near  Norioum.] 

LATots,a  name  of  Diana  as  being  the 
daughter  of  Latona. 

LatomLbl  vstf.  Lautumim. 

Latoka,  a  daughter  of  Cceus  the  Titan 
and  Phmbe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Sa- 
turn. She  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and 
celebrated  for  the  fiivonrs  which  shegranted  to 
Jupiter.  Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  hus- 
band's amours,  mude  Latona  the  obfeot  of 
her  vengeance,  and  sent  the  serpent  Python  to 
disturb  her  peace  and  persecute  her.    Latona 
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wandered  from  place  to  place  in  the  time  of| 
her  pregnancy,  continaally  alarmed  for  fearj 
of  Pjth^.  She  wat  driven  from  heaven,  and 
Terra,  inflaeneed  by  Jono,  refused  to  give  her 
a  place   where  she  might  find  rest  and  bring 
forth.    Neptune,  moved   with    compassion, 
struck  with  his  trident,  and  made  immoveable 
the  island  of  Delos,  which  before  wandered  in 
the  iEgeau,  and  appeared  sometimes  above 
and  sometimes  below  the  surface  of  the  sea 
Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came 
toDeio8,where  she  resumed  her  original  shape, 
and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning 
against  a  palm  tree  or  an  olive.    He  repose 
was  of  short  duration,  Juno  discovered  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  and  obliged  her  to  fly 
from  Delos.    She  wandered  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  world,  and  inCaria,  where  ber 
fatigae  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  insnlt- 
ed  and  ridicaled  by  peasanti  of  whom  she  ask' 
ed  for  water,  while  they  were  weedi  -g  a 
marsh.    Their  refusal  and  insolence  provok< 
ed  her,  and  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  punish 
their  barbarity.    They  were  all  changed  into 
frogs.    She  was  exposed  to  repeated  insults 
by  Niobe,  who  boasted  herself  greater  than 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  ridiculed 
the  presents  which  the  piety  of  her  neighbours 
had  offered  to  Latona.    [vuf.  Niobe.]    Her 
beauty  proved  fatal  to  the  giant  Tityus,  whom 
Apollo  and   Diana  put  to  death,    [vid.  Ti-l 
tyui.]    At  last,  Latona,  though  persecuted! 
and  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  Juno,  be- 1 
came  a  powerful  deity,  and  saw  her  children 
receive  divine  honours.     Her  worship  was 
generally  et«tablish6d  where  her  children  re- 
ceived adoration,  particularly  at  Argos,  Delos, 
&c  where  she  had  temples.    She  had  an  ora- 
cle in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  true  decisive 
answers  which  it  gave.     Diod.  5. — H^rodot. 
2,c   155 — Patu.  2  and  3.— Hemsr.  //.2l. 
Hymn,  in  j^p,  &  Dian^-^Hetiod,  Theog. — 
JlpoUod.  3,  c.  5  and  lO.^Otnd,  Met.  6,  v.  160. 
— fljfSgm.  fab.  140. 

LATOPdLn,  fa  city  of  Egypt  in  the  The- 
baid,  between  Thebes  and  ApoUinopoKs  mag- 
na. It  derived  its  Greek  name  from  the  fish 
Latoi  there  worshipped.  It  is  now  Atna^  a 
term  which  signi&es  illustrious.] 

LATdus^  a  name  given  to  Apollo  as  son  of 
Latoua.     Ovid,  Met,  6,  fab.  9. 

Lavxrva,  the  goddess  of  thieves  and  dis 
hbnest  persons  at  Rome.  She  did  not  only 
preside  over  robbers,  called  from  her  Lover' 
niones^  but  she  protected  such  as  deceived 
others,  or  formed  their  secret  machinations  in 
obecurity  and  silenee.  Her  worship  was  very 
populnr,  and  the  Romans  raised  her  an  altar 
near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  which,  from 
that  circumstance,  was  called  the  gate  of  La- 
vema.  She  was  generally  represented  by  a 
bead  without  a  body.  Herat  1,  ep.  16,  v.  60. 
— Farro  de  L,  L.  4.— A  place  mentioned 
by  Pint.  lie. 

Lavxrhiuk,  a  temple  of  Laverna,  near 
Formise.    Cic.  7,  Att.  8. 

LAvijriA,  a  daughter  of  king  Latbus  and 
Amata.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  relatioo 
king  Turaut,  but  because  the  oracle  entered 


ber  father  to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  pnuoe* 
she  was  given  to  Mnema  alter  the  dmfSk  of 
Tumus.  [vid.  Latinus.]  At  her  hmbuA 
death  she  was  left  pregnant*  and  beings  CeaxM 
of  the  tyranny  of  Astanius  her  9on-in-Uw,Bbe 
fled  into  the  woods  where  she  brought  forth  a 
son  called  ^neas  Sylvius.  Dtenyt.  HaL  1. — 
rirg,  JEn.  6  and  l,--(hid.  Met.  14,  v.  507. 
— Liv.  l,c,l, 

LAViiriuM,  or  LavIvum,  a  town  of  Ita^, 
built  by  £neas,  and  called  by  that  nmiae  aa 
honour  of  Lavinia,  the  founder^  wife.  It  was 
the  capital  of  Latium  during  the  roignof 
iEneas.  [It  was  situate  near  the  ooutt,  en 
the  river  Numieus,  west  of  Ardea.]  Firg. 
"•  1,  V.  S6%^Strab,  6.— Dim^.  Hoi.  1.— 
Liv,  1,  c.  2. — Justin,  43,  c.  3. 

Lavrxacvii ,  [tb^  station  of  a  Romta  fleet 
on  the  Danube,  to  the  east  of  the  Juoctioo  of 
the  .£nus  or  Inn  with  that  river.  It  ia  bow 
a  small  village  called  jLoren.] 

Lavrsvtalia,  certain  fettivals  eelefarat- 
ed  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Laurmtia,  on  the 
last  day  of  April  and  the  23d  of  December. 
They  were,  in  process  of  time,  part  of  the 
Saturnalia.    Ovid,  Poet*  3,  v.  57. 

Lavrxhtes   aori,  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laurentum.    TiiuO.  2,  eL 
5,  V.  41. 
Laursntia.    [vid,  Aoea.] 
LAVRSJrTljn,  the  inhabitants  of  Latfoai. 
They  received  this  name  from  the  great  Dum- 
ber of  laurels  whiohgrew  in  the  oovntrj. 
King  Latinus  found  one  of  unconmoift  \m|^ 
ness  and  beauty,  when  he  was  going  to  boild 
a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  the  tree  wai  oeme- 
crated  to  the  god  and  preserved  with  ttie 
most  religions  cereaomies.    Firg.  JEn.  7, 
V.  69. 

Lavrintvn,  now  Patemay  the  capital  of 
the  kmgdom  of  Latium  in  the  reign  of  Lati- 
nus. It  is  on  the  sea-coast,  [south-eait  of  Os- 
tia.]  [vid,  Laurentini]  Strmb.  S.^Meta^ 
2,c4.— jLte.  1,  c.  l.^ywg.  •fin.  7,  v.  171. 

LAVRfoir,  a  place  of  Attica,  [near  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium,]  where  were  [silver] 
mines,  from  which  the  Athenians  drew  coo- 
siderable  re%'enues,  and  with  which  they  built 
their  fleets  by  the  advice  of  ThenisCodes. 
These  mines  failed  before  the  age  of  Strabe. 
[**  One  or  two  of  the  shafts  of  the  nncientMl- 
ver  mines,*'  observes  Hobhouse,  ^  for  wliicb 
this  mountainous  region  wat  so  celebrated, 
have  been  discovered  in  a  small  ahmbby 
plain  not^frmn  the  sea  on  the  eastern  coast; 
and  a  specimen  of  ore,  lately  found,  was 
shown  to  me  at  Athens.**  HebhouM**  Jmr- 
Mry,  vol.  I,  p.  343.]— T^ucyrf.  «.— Poufc  1, 
c.  l.--5/ra6.  9. 

Ladrov,  [a  town  of  Spain,  towards  the 
eastern  limits  of  Bstica.  It  lay  probably  not 
far  from  the  sea,  among  the  Bastitani.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  flM>deni 
Ltria^  fiveleaeues  from  Valentia.  It  wasthb 
city  of  which  SeKorius  made  himself  master 
in  the  face  of  Pompey's  army  ;  and  in  its  vi- 
cinity, at  a  subsequent  period,  Cneios  Pom- 
peius,  son  of  Pompey  the  GreaL  wu  shun  af- 
ter the  batUe  of  Munda.]    '       d'" 
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Laus,  now  LttinOf  a  town  on  a  river  of  the 
sftxne  name,  which  forms  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Lttcania.    Strab,  6. 

Laus  Pompbia,  a  town  of  Italy,  founded 
by  a  colooy  seat  thither  by  Pompey. 

La vscrst  a  son  of  Numitor,  aod  brother  of 
lUa.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  uncle  Amu- 
lias,  who  usurped  his  father's  throne.  Ovtd. 
Fast.  4,  V.  54 

Lavtvmue  or  Latomub*  [a  name  proper- 
ly denoting  a  quarry,  and  derived  from  the 
Greek  x«tf(,la^if,  aod  «ri/ur»,  seco.  These 
were  anciently  used  as  gaols  for  criminals. 
Dionysius  had  a  place  of  this  kind  dug  in  a 
rock  near  Syracuse,  where  a  great  number  of 
peopla  were  shut  up.  vi(t  Dionysius.  Cicero 
reproaches  Verres  with  imprisoning  Roman 
citizens  in  Latomiae.  I«atomia  became  in 
time  a  general  name  for  a  prison,  aad  the  pri- 
soners inclosed  in  them  were  called  lalomariiA 
Cic.  Verr,  5,  c.  27.— Lm;.  26,  v.  27, 1. 32,  c.  26. 

LjsAiroER,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  famous  for 
his  amours  with  Hero,  vid.  Hero.  ['^  It  was 
the  custom,  observes  Hobhouse,  for  those 
who  would  cross  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to  in- 
cline a  mile  out  of  the  direct  line,  and  those 
making  the  contrary  voyage  were  obliged  to 
hare  recourse  to  a  similar  plan  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  current.  Leander, 
therefore,  had  a  perilous  adventure  to  per 
ibrniy  who  swam  at  least  four  miles  to  meet 
Hero,  and  returned  the  same  distance  the 
Mine  night  It  is  very  possible,  however, 
to  swim  across  the  Hellespont  without  beiog^ 
the  rival  or  having  the  motivie  of  Leander^ 
My  fellow-traveller,  (Lord  Byron,}  was  de 
termined  to  attempt  if  It  appears  from 
what  follows  that  Lord  Byron  failed  in  his 
^nt  attempt,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
current,  after  he  and  the  friend  who  accom- 
panied him  had  been  in  the  water  an  hour, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
strait  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  cas- 
tles. A  second  attempt  was  more  successful ; 
Lord  Byron  was  in  the  water  one  hour  and 
fen  minutes,  his  companion,  Mr.  Ekenhead, 
five  minutes  lesi.  Lord  Byron  represents  the 
current  as  very  strong  and  the  water  cold ; 
be  states,  however,  that  they  were  not  fa 
tigaed,thou|;h  a  little  chilled,  and  performed 
the  feat  with  little  difficulty.  The  strait  be- 
tween the  castles,  Mr.  Hobhouse  makes  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  and  yet  it  took  four  boat- 
men five  minutes  to  pull  them  from  point  to 
point.  All  this  tends  to  throw  a  great  deal 
of  doubt  upon  the  feat  of  Leander,  who 
could  hardly  have  been  a  more  expert  swim- 
mer than  Lord  Byron,  and  who,  besides,  had 
a  longer  course  to  pursue.] 

LsBADEA,  [a  town  of  Boeotia,  west  of 
Cheronsea,  built  on  a  plain  adjacent  to  the 
small  river  llercyna.  The  inhabitants  at  a 
former  period  occupied  a  town  on  an  adjoin- 
ing eminence,  called  Midaea,  but  an  Athenian, 
named  Lebadus,  persuaded  them  to  build 
another  on  the  plain  which  was  called  after 
his  name.  The  oracle  and  cave  of  Tropho- 
nus  were  near  this  town.  It  is  now  LvDadia^ 
a  name  which  has  been  extended  to  great 


part  of  the  country  which  answers  to  Gnecia 
Propria,  or  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus.] 

LsB^nus,  or  Lebedos,  [one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Ionia,  north- west  of  Colophon,  on  the 
coast.  It  was  at  first  a  flourishing  city,  but 
upon  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants to  Ephesus  by  Lysimachus,  it  sank 
greatly  in  importance.  In  the  time  ot  Ho- 
race it  was  deserted  and  in  rains.]  Slrab.  14. 
--HorcU.  1,  ep.  11,  v.  7 — HcrodoL  1,  c.  142. 
— Ctc  1,  Div.  33. 

Lkchjeum,  [a  town  and  promontory  of 
Greece,  on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  or  Gu// of 
Ltpanto,  It  had  a  temple  of  Neptune ,  in 
which  was  a  bronze  statue  of  that  deity.  Its 
modem  name  is  Pelaga.  The  port  of  Co- 
rinth on  the  opposite  side  is  Cenchrese.] 
Siat,  Theb.  2,  v.  oUl.—Liv,  32,  c.  23. 

[LkctojsIa,  Ancient  traditions,  as  well 
as  physical  ot^servations,  point  out  the  former 
existence  of  the  land  of  Lectonia,  which 
would  seem  to  have  occupied  a  part  of  the 
space  now  filled  by  the  Grecian  Sea.  An 
earthquake  probably  broke  down  its  founda- 
tions, and  the  whole  was  finally  submerged 
under  the  waves.  Perhaps  this  event  hap- 
pened when  the  sea,  which  was  formerly  ex- 
tended over  the  Scythian  plains,  forced  its 
way  through  the  Bosporus,  and  precipitated 
itself  into  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  numerous  islands  of  the  Archipelago  ap- 
pear to  be  the  remains  of  Lectonia,  and  this 
tract  of  land  probably  facilitated  the  passage 
of  the  first  colonists  out  of  Asia  into  oih-  part 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Pallas 
that  the  Euxineand  Caspian  Seas,  as  well  as 
the  lake  Aral,  and  several  others,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  extensive  sea,  which  covered  a 
great  part  of  the  north  of  Asia.  This  con- 
jecture of  Pallas,  which  was  drawn  from  his 
observations  in  Siberia,  has  been'confirmed  by 
K>aproth*s  survey  of  the  country  northward 
of  Mount  Caucasus.  Lastly,  M.  de  Choiseul 
Gouffier  adds,  that  a  great  part  of  Moldavia, 
Vollachia,  and  Bessarabia^ '  bears  evident 
traces  of  having  been  formed  by  the  sea.  It 
has  oAen  been  conjectured  that  the  opening 
of  the  Bosporus  was  the  occasion  ol  the  drain- 
ing of  this  ocean  in  the  midst  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  memory  of  this  disruption  of  the 
two  continents  was  preserved  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  Greece.  Strabo  (lib.  1,  p.  49),  Pliny 
{HUi.  JSTai,  lib,  2,  c.  90,)  and  Diodorus  (lib. 
5,  c.  47.)  have  collected  the  ancient  memo- 
nals  which  existed  of  so  striking  a  catastro- 
ohe.  The  truth  of  the  story,  however,  has 
been  placed  on  more  secure  grounds  by  phy- 
sical observations  on  the  districts  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Bosporus.  See  Dr.  Clarke*s  Tra- 
vels, and  particularly  a  Memoire  by  M.  de 
Choiseul  Gouifier  in  the  Memt.  de  VJnttiiut. 
Royal  dt  France^  1816,  in  which  the  author 
has  collected  much  curious  information  on 
this  subject  It  appears  that  the  catastrophe 
was  produced  by  the  operation  of  volcanoes, 
the  fires  of  which  were  still  burning  in  the 
era  of  the  Argonautic  voyage,  and  enter  into 
the  poetical  descriptions  of  Apollonios,  aad 
Valerius  Flaccus.  According  to  the  false 
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Orpli«iM,  Neptane  bwkg  aa^  with  Jopiter, 
■trade  tlMUiid  of  Laotonia  with  his  g^ldeD 
trident  and  aabmeread  it  in  the  Ma,  formingr 
itlaiKb  of  many  of  its  scattered  fragments. 
There  seems  to  be  some  resemblanoe  between 
tiie  name  I«ectoaia  and  Ljcaonia,  bat  then  we 
mast  refsr  the  latter  term  not  to  a  portion  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  to  the  northern  reg^ions  of 
the  giobe.  Thas  we  have  in  Ovid  (fbt/.  S, 
T.  793,)  the  expression  Lgfcatiia  ^ntoi^  ia 
the  same  poet  (TViil.  32,  t.  %)  Lyea^wia 
tub  axe^  and  in  Clandian  (Com.  MUi,  Theod, 
T.  299,)  Lycaania  tutra-  By  the  northern 
regions  of  the  globe,  howerer,  Italy  and 
Greece  cui  easily  be  meant,  since  they  were 
both  referred  by  the  aneients  to  the  countries 
of  the  north.  vitL  Mediterraneom  Mare. — 
Muller*s  UntcHutory,  Vol  1,  p.  32,  tn  notts. 
•^Uktrt,  Oefpraphie  der  Grioehtn  und  Ad- 
ffi«r,  FbL  I,  p.  ^46.^HenHann,  in  Orph. 
Are.  9. 1274] 

Lbctum,  a  promontory  separating  Tro- 
asfrom^olta.  [Itform^  also  the 'north 
em  limit,  in  the  time  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
of  the  province  of  Asia  as  it  was  termed, 
which  commenced  near  the  Masander  and 
extended  along  the  coast  upwards  to  Lectam. 
It  is  now  cape  BMba.] 

Lbda,  a  daughter  of  king  Thespius  and 
Eurythemis,  who  married  Tyndams,  kinj^  of 
Sparta.  She  was  seen  bathing  in  the  nver 
Eurotas  by  Jopiter,  when  she  was  some  few 
days  adranced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  the  god, 
struck  with  her  beauty,  resolt^  to  deceive 
her.  He  persuaded  Venus  to  change  herself 
into  an  eagle,  while  he  assumed  the  form  of 
a  swan  ;  and,  after  this  metamorphosis',  Jupi* 
ter,  as  if  fearful  of  the  t3rraDoical  cruelty  of 
the  bird  of  prey,  fled  through  the  air  into  the 
arms  of  Leda,  who  willingly  sheltered  the 
trembling  swan  from  the  assaults  of  his  supe- 
rior enemy.  The  caresses  with  which  the 
naked  Leda  received  the  swan  enabled  Jupi 
ter  to  avail  himself  of  his  sttuaition,  and  nine 
months  after  thls^drenture,  the  wife  of  Tyn< 
darus  brought  forth  two  eggs,  of  one  of  which 
sprang  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  of  the  other. 
Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  [This  fiible  of 
the  eggs  is  explained  under  the  article  Cly- 
temoestra.])  The  two  former  were  deemed 
the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others 
claimed  Tyndarus  for  their  father.]  Some 
mythdogists  attribute  this  amour  to  Neme- 
sis, and  not  to  Leda ;  and  they  further 
mention,  tiiat  Leda  was  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  the  children  which  sprang  from 
the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemesis  [vicf. 
Helena.  To  reconcile  this  dtverity  of  opi- 
nions, others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the 
name  of  Nemesis  after  death.  Homer  and 
Hesiod  make  no  mention  of  the  metamorpho- 
sb  of  Jupiter  into  a  swan,  whence  some  hare 
imagined  that  the  fable  was  unknown  to  these 
two  ancient  poets,  and  probably  invented 
since  their  age.  Apollod.  1,  c  8, 1.  3,  c.  10.— 
Ovid,  Met.  6,  T.  109.— AesicNf.  17,  v.  55.— 
Bygm.  fab.  77.— fsecr.  in  Hel-— Homer,  od. 

11.— £ur^.  in  Htl.- ^A  famous  dancer  in 

the  age  of  Juvenal  6,  ▼.  63. 
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LEDJBA^atn  epithet  gti^en  to  Henmone, 
&e.  as  related  to  Leda.  Firg,  JEn.  8,  ▼.328. 

LxDUS,  now  Lt»j  a  river  of  Gaid  ftenr  the 
modem  Montpelier.    Jfeto,  S,  c  5. 

[LBGlo,^ttmageiiisfui,a  RoMao  nffitmy 
colony  in  Spun  among  the  Asturet*  imith  ami 
of  Asturioa.    It  is  nowtbe  oaodem  Lieeit.} 

LteIo,[a  body  of  forces,  of*  nsaiberef 
which  the  Roman  armies  were  ohiedy  com- 
posed. The  term  oomes  from  the  Lftta  it- 
g«r«,  to  o^eete,  becanse,  when  Rooalot  insti- 
tvted  this  body  of  troops,  he  ohoae  a  oettam 
number  from  eadi  tribe  for  that  porpoas.  The 
number  of  soldiers  of  which  the  lefsoo  eon- 
sisted  was  diCereat  atdifferent  times,  bvtttis 
impossiUe  to  determine  the  preoiae  tine  mid 
manner  ef  their  alteraCions.  In  the  time  of 
Ronralos,  (he  mstitolor  of  this  oerpa,  mA  le- 
gion consisted  of  3000  foot  and  900  hone. 
These  were  divided  into  three  bedias,  wliidi 
made  so  many  lines  of  battle^  eaeh  body  omi- 
sistii^ef  lOeompanies.  Under  Ifce  oMMds, 
the  legion  in  general  ooositled  of  4000  or  4m^ 
foot  and  900  hofse.  About  the  year  of  llemn 
4t2  it  was  compeeed  of  5O0O  loot,  wUeh  WM 
the  number  of  a  legion  daring  Cftsai^  wan 
with  the  Ganls ;  noder  AugQstas,en€h  legion 
consisted  of  6100  foot  and  72S  horse.  Alter 
his  death  they  were  redooed  to  SOOO  feet  and 
700  horse.  Under  Tiberiof,  the  Icfien  w«s 
raised  again  to  6000  fbot  and  600  horse.  In 
the  time  of  Septimins  Severos,  Oe  leHoe  ipna 
composed  of  6000  men :  uflder  the  frSowtng' 
emperor,  it  was  the  same  as  ithwd  been, 
under  Angvstus.  The  legion  was  generally 
divided  into  10  cohoKs,  each  ebhort  into  3 
sraniples,  and  each  maoople  into  two  eentn^ 
rles.  The  di^Mrent  kinds  of  infrntry  which 
composed  it  were  the  HtiMUti,  who  wm 
pong  men,  and  frnned  the  fhit  line,  deriv- 
ing their  name  fhmi  the  hutm  or  spear  wi& 
which  they  were  at  first  atrmed,  the  fVcwt- 
psf ,  who  were  men  in  the  vigour  of  Hfe,  and 
formed  the  second  line,  beingso  called  beeanst 
they  were  or^;inally  the  f&st  Une  ;  and  ths 
Triariit  who  were  dd  sddien  of  approved 
valoor,  and  stationed  in  the  third  Mne.  These 
last  were  also  called  Pftlem  fh>m  the  PKtam  or 
javelin  which  they  used,  and  the  fiosfafiaad 
Prinetpet  who  stood  before  them,  AnUpHmi. 
The  P'tHtu  or  light-armed  soldien,  who 
fought  in  front,  formed  a  fourth  kind  of  troops. 
In  Uie  description  of  Casar*s  battle,  however, 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  thesokUers  bcqg 
thus  named  and  arranged,  but  only  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  legions  and  cohorts  which 
Cesar,  generally  drsw  up  in  tiiree  lines.  In 
the  batfle  of  Pharsalia  he  formed  a  body  of 
reserve,  which  he  oaHs  a  fourth  line,  to  oppose 
the  cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  indeed  deter- 
mined the  fortune  of  the  day.  In  the  time  of 
Cassar  too,  the  bravest  troops  were  generally 
placed  in  front,  contrary  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom ;  an  alteration  which  Is  ftscribed  to  Bia- 
rius.]  Livy  speaks  often,  and  even  eigfateoi, 
legions  kept  at  Rome.  During  the  consoler 
government  it  was  usual  to  levy  and  IH  up 
four  l^ons,  which  were  divkled  between  the 
two  consuls.    This  number  was,  however. 
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ea  UMTMiad,  as  time  and  oocmumi  raqair 
3tl.     AognstQi  maintained  a  standing  artnj 
>f  tw«ntj-three  or  twenty^five  legions,  and 
Jiis  number  was  seldom  diminishi^.    In  tbe 
-eign  of  Tiberias  there  were  25  l^ons,  [ez 
clasire  of  tbe  troops  in  Italy,  and  tbe  loiroef 
of  the  allies,]  and  tbe  peace  establishment  of 
Adrian  maintained  no  Iom  than  30  of  these 
formidable    brigrades.     They  were   distri 
:>uted   orer  tbe  Roman  empire,  and  their 
tatioos  were  settled  and  permanent.    The 
wace  oi  Britain  was  protected  by  three  le> 
fions  ;  sixteen  were  stmtioneJ  on  the  banks 
>f  the  Rhine  and  Oannbe,  riz,  two  in  Lower, 
ind  three  in  Upper,  Germany  ;  ono  in  Nori> 
;am,  o4ie  in  Rbsetia,  three  in  Moesia,  four  in 
^aononia,  and  two  in  Daoia.   Eight  were  sta- 
ioaed  on  the  Euphrates,  six  of  which  remain 
td  in  Syria,  and  two  in  Cappadocia,  while 
he  remote  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
spam,  were  gdarded  each  by  a  single  legion. 
Besides  these,  the  tranquillity  of  Rome  was 
ireseryed  by  20,000  soldieis,  who,  under  the 
itUs  of  city  cohorts  and  of  prstorian  goards, 
vmtched  over  tbe  safety  of  the  monarch  and 
if  the  capital.    The  legions  were  distinguish 
id  by  diffsrent  appellations,  and  generally 
>orrewed  their  name  from  the  order  in  which 
h0j  were  first  raised,  as  prima.,  teeunda,  ter- 
io,  quarla^  Sus,    Besidesthis  distinction,  eao 
her  more  expressive  was  generally  added,  mi> 
rem  tbe  name  of  the  emperor  who  embodied 
hem,  as  ^mmtUtn  Ctaudiana,  OaUfiana,  Fla 
iOj  U^w,  Jr4i^mui,AnUmiafia^  kxi,  from  the 
»rovinees  or  quarters  where  they  were  sta- 
ioned,  as  BritMnniea^  Cyreniea^  Oattiea^  &c. 
rom  the  provinces  which  had  been  subdued 
>y  their  vakor,  as  ParlMea,  Seylhtea^  Arohi" 
a,  Aftiamm^  kc.  from  the  names  of  the  dei- 
ies  whom  their  generals  particularly  wor 
hipped,  as  Minerviat  ApoUinariM^   kc.  or 
rom  more  trifling  accidents,  as  ^or/ta,  FtU- 
UnmirUr^  Rmox^  Aijuirix,  &c.    The  chief 
ommaader  of  the  legion  was  called  legalm, 
leutenant.    The  standards  borne  by  the  k 
:ions  were  various.    In  the  first  ages  of  Rome 

wolf  was  the  standard,  in  honour  of  Romu 
lis ;  alter  that  a  hog^  because  that  animal 
ras  generally  sacrifi^  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
rea^,  and  therefore  it  indicated  that  war  is 
ndoiaken  for  the  obtaining  of  peace.  A  mi- 
otaur  was  aometimes  the  standard,  to  inti- 
lata  the  secrecy  with  which  the  general  was 
t>  act,  in  commemoratioo  of  the  labyrinth. 
ometimes  a  horse  or  a  boar  was  used,  till  the 
ge  of  Marius,  who  chaqged  all  these  for  the 
agle,  being  a  representation  of  that  bird  in 
liver,  holding  sometimes  a  thunderbolt  in  its 
laws.  The  Roman  eagle  e  ver  after  remain* 
d  in  use,  though  Trajan  n;ade  use  of  the 
Iragon. 

Lblats,  a  dog  that  never  failed  to  seize 
nd  ocoquer  whatever  animal  l^e  was  order- 
d  to  pursue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by 
)iana,  and  Procris  reconciled. herself  to  her 
osband  by  presenting  him  witii  that  valuable 
•resmit.  According  to  some,  Procris  bad  re- 
sived  it  from  Minos,  as  a  rewvd  for  the 
laogeroas  woonds  of  which  tbe  had  eared 
?G 


him.    B^gin,  fiib.  12&-*Ovu/.  J(f«/.  7,  v.  771 . 
— Pati*.  9,  c.  19. 

LiulGES.  [According  to  the  account  given 
by  the  Greek  writers,  the  Carians  originally 
inhabited  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  under  the  nameof  Leleges.  They 
were  so  iar  under  the  controul  of  Minos  king 
of  Crete,  as  to  yield  him,  not  indeed  tribute, 
but  vessels  for  his  fleet.  AAerwards  they  pass- 
ed over  to  the  continent  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Carians.    This  account  is  evidently  an  er- 
roneous one.     Every  thing  tends  to  make  it 
very  probable  that  the  continent  was  occupied 
before  the  islands ;  and  the  Carisns  them- 
selves, according  to  Herodotus,  contradicted 
the  statement  that  thej  were  originally  island- 
ers.   The  inhabitants  of  the  continent  then 
were  Carians,  to  whom  the  Lalages,  in  aftef 
days,  added  themselves  from  the  islands.  Ho- 
mer, in  whose  time  the  remembrapce  of  this 
emigration  of  tbe  Leleges  was  still  quite  re- 
cent, clearly  distinguishes  the  two  people 
from  each  other.    The  Leleges  took  posses- 
sion of  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Halicamas* 
f  us,  and  afterwards  spread  themselves  north- 
wards to  the  banks  of  the  Mseander,  Eight  d- 
ties  were  here  founded  by  thenu  the  most  pow- 
erful of  which  was  Pednsa.   They  afterwards 
intermingled  with  the  Carians,  and  with  the 
Greek  colonies  which  came  to  this  quarter. 
They  ceased,  however,  to  be  known  as  a 
distinct  race  after  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria, 
transferred  the  inhabitants  of  six  of  their  ci- 
ties to  Halicamassus  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  capital.      Still  they  were  remembered 
nmong  the  Greeks  for  several  inventions. 
They   were  the  first  who  added  crests  to 
their  helmets  and  ornaments  to  their  shields. 
They  were  also  the  first  who  gave  the  shield 
its  handle.    Before  their  time,  such  as  bore 
shields  had  no   other   means  of  managing 
them,  but  by  a  piece  of  leather  suspended 
from  the  neck  over  the  left  shoulder.    Some 
pretend  to  derive  their  name  from  xt>«,  to 
gatfur^  maintaining  that  they  were  a  wan- 
dering people,  composed  of  various  uncon- 
nected nations.]    Strab.  7  and  8. — Homer.  !t» 
21,  V.  85.— F/in.  4,  c.  7,  1.  5,  c.  28.— f^iiy, 
•®n.  8,  V.  725.— Paw.  3,  c.  1. 

Lbi.kgeis,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus, 
because  once  possessed  by  the  Leleges.  Plin* 
5,  c  29. 

LxLBX,  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a 
colony  to  Megara,  where  ho  reigned  about 
200  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  sub- 
jects were  called  from  him  Leleges^  and  ther 
place  Lelegeia  m^nia»  Pans,  ?,  c.  I.— A 
Greek,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Laconia  in 
Peloponnesus.  His  subjects  were  also  called 
Lelegef,  and  the  country  where  he  reigned 
Lelegia,  Id. 

LsMlins  rPo^i>3«or  Ljfmne^  a  harbour 
of  Britain,  a  little  below  Dover,  where  Caesar 
is  thought  to  have  landed  on  bis  first  expedi- 
tion to  that  island,  having  set  out  from  the 
Portus  Itius  in  Gaol,  a  little  south  of  CaJaU.} 
LxMAifOS,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the 
Allobroger.  [This  lake  is  a  most  beaauTur 
expanse  of  watftr  in  the  form  of «  crescent. 
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the  coDcaFe  fide  of  which  it  upwards  of  45 
miles  long^.  Its  g^reatest  breadth  is  about  12 
miles.  It  never  wholly  freezes  over  in  the  se> 
verest  winters, »  ndit  rises  alKmt  10  feet  in  sum- 
mer, by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Alps. 
Besides  the  Rhone,  which  traverses  its  whole 
length,  it  receives  the  waters  of  40  other 
streams.]  It  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva.   Lvean.  1,  v.  396. — Mela,  2,  c.  5. 

Lkmhob,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  be- 
tween Tenedos,  Imbros,  and  Samothrace.  It 
was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  called  Lemnita  paier^ 
who  fell  there  when  kicked  down  from  hea- 
ven by  Jupiter.  [The  true  reason  why  Lem- 
nos  was  consecrated  to  Vulcan,  was  owing, 
probably,  to  two  volcanoes  which  were  here 
continually  casting  forth  flames,  and  which 
were  considered  as  tlie  forges  of  that  god. 
(ruf.  Moschylus.)  No  vestiges  of  these  vol- 
canoes now  remain,  but  Sonnini  thinks  it 
probable  that  interior  fires  are  still  burning 
there  ;  for  he  met  with  a  spring  of  hot  wa- 
ter, which  had  been  brought  to  supply  baths, 
and  with  another  of  aluminous  water.  Lem* 
DOS  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for 
the  succour  it  afforded  the  Argonauts,  of 
which  Apollonios  Rhodius  has  given  us  a 
particular  account.  The  priests'  of  Lemnos 
were  reckoned  famous  for  the  cure  of  wounds, 
on  which  account  Philoctetes  was  left  there 
when  wounded  in  the  foot  by  one  of  the  ar 
rows  of  Hercnles.  The  efficacy  of  their  skill 
depended,  it  is  said,  upon  the  quality  of  a  spe- 
cies of  red  earth,  found  in  the  island,  called 
Lemnian  earth.  This,  the  ancients  thought  a 
sovereign  remedy  against  poisons  and  the 
bites  of  serpents,  but  is  now  held  in  little  or 
no  esteem  in  Europe.  It  is  called  terra  n- 
giUatn,  because  it  is  sealed  before  it  is  vended, 
The  Turks,  and  the  modem  Greeks,  still, 
however,  hold  it  in  high  estimation,  and  the 
cups  out  of  which  the  Grand  Seignior  drinks, 
are  made  of  this  red  earth.]  It  was  oele- 
biated  for  two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the 
Lemnian  women  murdering  their  husbands, 
[tid,  Hipsipyle,]  and  that  of  the  Lemnians,  or 
Pelasgi,  in  killing  all  the  children  they  had 
had  by  some  Athenian  women  whom  they 
had  carried  away  to  become  their  wives. 
These  two  acts  of  cruelty  have  given  rise  to 
the  proverb  of  Lemnumoe/iont,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  all  barbarous  and  inhuman  deeds. 
The  first  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  were  the 
Pelasgi,  or  rather  the  Thraoians,  who  were 
mtirdered  by  their  wives.  After  them  came 
the  children  of  the  Lemnian  widows  by  the 
Argonauts,  whose  descendants  were  at  last 
expelled  by  the  Pela^  about  1100  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Lemnos  is  about  1 12 
miles  in  oiroumfmnce,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  says,  that  it  it  often  shadowed  by  Mount 
Atbos,  though  at  the  disUnoe  of  87  miles, 
[The  more  correct  statement  wiU  be  found 
vroder  the  article  AthosJ  It  has  been  caHed 
Hi^f^jr2e,fW>m  queen  Hipsipyle.  Lemnos  is 
abo  oelebratedfbr  a  labyrinth,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tome  traditions,  turpaseed  then  of 
Crete  aiM)  Egypt.  Borne  remain  of  it  wete 
atmriiibltiBtlieageofPliny.  The  island 
4IS 


of  Lemnos,  now  called  SlaKmene^  was  i 

ed  under  the  power  of  Athens  by  ***^^trlm. 


and  the  Carians,  who  then  inhabited  it,  iMig- 

Ftrg.  wEn.  8,  t.  464.— &- 

mer,  II,  1,  v.  593. — C.  Aep.  tn  MOi, — fitni. 


I,  S,  and  7 — HerodoL  6,  c.  140.— Jtfcte,  S,c. 
7  ^^poUod.  1,  arg,^f1ae.  2,  r.  78.— Onl 
Art,  Am,  Z,  V.  672.— .S/«/.  8,  Tkeb.  274. 

LxMovIcxs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Lwmm- 
fin  ^  lAmoget.    Ceu,  G,  7,  6. 4. 

LiMt^ss,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The 
ancients  supposed  that  the  mniIb,  aflsr  deefh* 
wandered  all  ofw  the  worid,  and  dittariMd 
the  peace  of  iu  inhabitants.  Thm  good  spirili 
were  called  Lares  famUkcru^  and  the  era 
ones  were  known  by  the  name  of  £«rpc,  or 
Lenmra,  They  terrified  the  good,  mad  eos- 
tinunlly  haunted  the  wicked  and  tapioae ;  aad 
the  Romans  had  the  superstition  to  oelobnCe 
festivals  in  their  honour,  called  Lantrim^  er 
LemuraU<it  in  the  month  of  May.  Thoy  wore 
first  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appeosetlM 
manes  of  his  brother  Remos,  from  wboM  tlM^r 
were  called  Remuria^  and  by  corrDptioB^Lg- 
muria.  These  solemnitiet  ocotimMd  thioo 
nights,  during  which  the  templet  ol  the  gods 
were  shut,  aMi  marriages  profaibitod.  It  vaa 
usual  for  the  people  to  throw  black  b( 
the  graves  of  the  deceaaed«  or  to  ham 
as  the  smell  wassuppoeed  to  be  n»oppo 
to  them.  They  alto  Muttered  ongioal  wot^ 
and,  by  beating  kettles  and  drtmt,  thery  be* 
lieved  that  the  ghoeto  weoid  deport,  mad  so 
longer  oome  to  terrify  Aeir  rdatione  upon 
earth.  Oind.  Fmt.  5,  v.  421,  &o.— Hmrf.  % 
ep.  2,  V.  209.— Peffltvf  5,  v.  185. 

LiMtmiAandLAMiJ&AUA.   «id 

Lknjbvs,  a  surname  of 
Mrror,  «  tetne-pf^Mt.  There  wnt  a  iliial 
called  Ltnam,  celebrated  in  hit  hononr,  in 
which  the  oeremoniet  obeenred  at  the  other 
feitivals  of  the  gud  ehiefly  proywBod.  There 
were,  besides,  poetical  contentioBt*  te.  Fmm. 
—Firg,  G.2,v.  4,  wEn.  4,  v.  207.— Ontf. 
Met.  4,  V.  14.— —A  learned  grmmoMrinn,  «r- 
dered  by  Pompey  to  trandateintoLotintQme 
of  the  physical  manotenptsof  BAttlndiAts, 
king  of  Pontvs. 

LBBTt)Lvs,  a  celebrated  lunihr  at  Beiis, 
which  produced  many  great  men  in  tiio  oom- 
monwealth.  The  most  illnstrioos  were  L. 
Com.  Lentolos,  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  427,  who 
dispersed  some  robbers  who  infsstod  Uodsm. 
'^om.LentuHitvtamaaiediSinia.  Hejeio- 
ed  inCatiline*s  oonspiracy,  and  aasMlodia 
corrupting  the  AUobrogei.  Ho  wnt  ooavkC- 
ed  in  full  tenate  by  Cicero,  and  pot  in  nrimi 

and  afterwards  exeevted. AeofeMWho 

trinmphod  over  the  8amnitet.>  ■  Oi.  Ltn- 
tolus,  lumamed  ChtiuKtm^  wntMadoconMd, 
A.  D.  26,  and  was,  tome  time  after,  («t  to 
death  by  Tlberiot,  ulio  was  Jeoloilt  of  his 
great  popularity.  HeWrotoanhhrtorjtiBtt- 
tioned  by  Suetonint,  ind  aflemptod  alto  poe- 
try.*—^. Ledtuhis,  a  friend  otPmtttijaen 
tioned  by  Cicero  (tfe  Omt.  1,  c  48)  a»«Mit 
and  contnmmateatatetman.  Dssidftfcie, 
there  are  a-few  others,  wfaoto  nanao  It  «tj}f 
mentioQod  in  liihtory,  and  whMo  Itft  yna  net 
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marked  by  way  anoommoo  erent.  The  con  - 
salskip  was  in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli  in  the 
je^ra  of  Roffle  427,  479,  517,  618,  553,  555, 
598,  fta  TVirt/.  ^nn.— -Ltr.— F/or.— P/in. 
— PhU — Eulr0p 

Lbo,  a  natii^e  of  Byzantiam,  who  flourished 
350  years  before  the  Christian  era.  tfis  phi- 
losophical and  political  talents  endeared  hi  in 
to  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  always  sent 
upon  every  important  occasion  as  ambassador 
to  Athens,  or  to  the  coart  of  Philip  king^  of 
Macedonia.  This  monarch,  well  acquaiate* 
with  the  abilities  of  Leo,  was  sensible  that  his 
Tiews  and  claims  to  Byzantiom  would  never 
raecaed  while  it  was  protected  by  the  vigilance 
of  sQcb  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remove  him 
ha  had  recourse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A 
latter  was  forg^,  in  which  Leo  made  solemn 
promises  of  betraying  his  country  to  the  king 
of  Macedonia  for  money.  This  was  no  sooner 
known  than  the  people  ran  enraged  to  the 
bouse  of  Leo,  and  the  philosopher,  to  avoid 
their  fary,  and  without  attempting  hisjustifi 
cation,  stnuigled  himself.  He  had  written 
•ome  traatises  upon  phy«icand  also  the  histo 
ry  of  bis  country  and  the  wars  of  Philip,  in 
■even  books,  which  have  been  lost  PliU, 
An  emperor  of  the  east,  sumamed  the 
Thraeian.  He  reigned  17  years,  and  died  A. 
I>.  474,  being  succeeded  by  Leo  the  Second 
£or  10  months,  and  afterwards  byZeno. 

Lxocoaiov,  a  monument  and  temple 
erected  by  the  Athenians  to  Pasithea,  The- 
ope,  and  Eubale,  daughters  of  Leos,  who  im- 
tbemselves  when  an  oracle  had  or- 


dered that,  to  stop  the  ra^ng  pestilence,  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  citizens  must  be  shed. 
JEUan.  12, c  ^.^Oc.N.  D,  3,  c.  19. 

LEOvlTiTf,  one  of  Alexander's  generals^ 
HialktlMr^  name  was  Eunus.  He  distin< 
fished  himself  in  Alexander's  conquest  of 
Asia,  and  ooee  saved  the  king's  life  in  a  dan 
geroos  battle.  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
at  the  general  division  of  the  provinces,  he 
received  for  bis  portion  that  part  of  Phrygia 
wfaicb  borden  on  the  Hellespont.  He  was 
eo^Mwered  by  Perdiooas  to  assist  Eumenes 
in  makiog  himself  master  of  the  province  of 
Cappadocia,  which  had  been  allotted  to  him. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Alexander, 
he  was  ambUioos  of  power  and  dominion.  He 
aspired  te  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  and 
secretly  communicated  te  Eumenes  the  dif- 
ierent  jplans  he  meant  to  pursue  to  execute 
hie  designs.  He  passed  from  Asia  into  Eu« 
rope  to  asnst  Antipatar  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  was  killed  in  a  battle  which  was 
foogbt  soon  after  his  arrival.  Historians 
lm.ye  oaentionedi  as  an  instanoe  of  the  luxury 
ef  f«eoeatns,  that  he  employed  a  number  of 
camels  to  proems  some  earth  from  Egypt 
to  wrestle  npon,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  seemed 
better  calci^aAed  tor  that  purpose.  PltU.  in 
AUx^^Cwi*  Sfjc  \t,l,  6,  c  8.^Jiu<tfi.  13, 
c  fL-^Diod,  $B.  ->C.  Jiep.  in  Eum. 

X.xeHjDAS,a  ceVsbratad  king^f  LacediS' 
«on«of  the  family  of  the  Eoristhenida,  sent 
by  his  ceontrynen  te  oppose  Xerxes,kingof 
Fania,  who  bad  invaded  Oreeoe  with  about 


five  millions  of  souls.  [A  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  Grecian  forces  previous  to  the 
battle  will  be  found  under  the  article  Ther- 
mopylae.] He  was  offered  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  by  the  enemy,  if  be  would  not  op- 
pose his  views ;  but  Leooidas  heard  the  pro- 
posal with  indignation, and  observed,  that  he 
preferred  death  for  his  country  to  an  unjust 
though  extensive  dominion  over  it.  Before 
the  engagement,  eonidas  exhorted  his  sol- 
diers, aod  told  them  all  to  dine  heartily,  as 
they  were  to  sup  in  the  realms  of  Pluto.  The 
battle  was  fought  at  Thermopylae,  and  the  300 
Spartans,  who  had  resolved  not  to  abandon 
the  scene  of  action,  withstood  the  enemy  with 
such  rigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire, 
wearied  and  conquered,  during  three  succes- 
sive days,  till  Epbialtes,  a  Trachinian,  had 
the  perfidy  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  Per- 
sians by  a  secret  path  up  the  mountains, 
whence  they  suddenly  fell  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Spartans,  and  crushed  them  to  pieces. 
[Two  of  the  300  Spartans,  are  said  by  He- 
rodotus, to  have  been  afflicted  with  a  violent 
disorder  of  the  eyes,  and  with  the  permission 
of  Leonidas  to  have  lefl  the  camp  previous 
to  the  day  of  the  battle  and  remained  at  Alpe- 
DU8.  One  of  them,  Eurytus,  having  heard 
of  the  circuit  made  by  the  Persians,  called  for 
his  arms,  met  the  enemy  and  was  slain. 
The  other  one,  Aristodemes,  pusillanimously 
staid  where  he  was,  and  after  the  battle  re- 
turned to  Sparta.  Some  assert  that  he  was 
sent  on  business  from  the  army,  and  might, 
if  he  had  pleased,  have  been  present  at  the 
battle ;  but  that  he  saved  himself  by  linger- 
ing by  the  way.  They  add,  that  his  com- 
panion, employed  on  the  same  business,  re- 
turned to  the  battle  and  there  fell.  Aristo- 
demes, on  his  return,  was  branded  with  infa- 
my ;  no  one  would  speak  with  him,  no  one 
would  supply  him  with  fire,  and  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  trembler  (otcm-«c)  was  an- 
nexed to  his  name ;  but  he  afterwards  at  (he 
battle  of  Platasa  efiectually  atoned  for  his 
conduct.]  This  celebrated  battle,  which 
happened  480  years  before  th^  Christian 
era,  taught  the  Greeks  to  despise  the  number 
of  the  Persians,  and  to  rely  upon  their  own 
strength  and  intrepidity.  Temples  were 
raised  to  the  fallen  hero,  and  festivals,  called 
Ltonidea^  yearly  celebrated  at  Spafla,  in 
which  free-born  yonths  contended.  [A  Lion 
of  stone  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  (he 
straits  of  Thermopylss  in  honour  of  Leoni- 
das. Two  epigrams  on  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  bones 
of  Leonidas  were  carried  back  to  Sparta  by 
Pausanias,  forty  years  after  his  death.  These 
were  placed  in  a  monument  opposite  the 
theatre :  every  year  they  pronounced  in  this 
place  a  frtneral  oration,  and  celebrated  games 
at  which  the  Spartans  only  were  suffered  to 
contend.]  Leonidas,  as  he  departed  for  the 
battle  fr^Mn  Lacedaemon,  gave  no  other  In- 
junction to  his  wile,  but,  afler  his  deaths  to 
marry  a  man  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  ra|se 
from  her  children  Referring  of  the  name  and 
greatness  of  her  fint  husband.    Bo**/.  7, 
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c.  120,Stc.— C  JSTep.in  Thm.^Jiutin,Z.^ 
Ta/.  Max.  1,  c.  6.-— Pat«.  3,  c.  4 — Plut,  in 

Lye,  &   Cleom. A  king  of  Sparta  after 

Aneus  IK  257  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
driven  from  bis  kiogdom  by  Cleombrotus, 
his  soa-io-laWf'and  afterwards  re-established. 
LsoirtiuM  and  LkortIni,  [a  town  of  Si- 
cilyi  called  also  Xuthia.  It  was  litiiate  about 
five  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  to  the  south  of 
Catana  between  two  small  streams,  the  Lissus 
and  Terias.  The  town  was  built  at  the  same 
time  with  Catana,  by  the  Chalcidians  from 
Bceotia,  under  the  conduct  of  Theocles  an 
Athenian,  iu  the  year  of  the  I3th  Olympiad. 
The  adjacent  territory  was  so  fruitful,  that  it 
is  said  to  have  yielded  crops  of  com  an  hun- 
dred fold,  and  Cicero  calls  it  the  grand  maga- 
zine of  Sicily.  Its  wines  were  the  most  de- 
licious of  the  whole  island,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants perverted  the  benefit  into  an  occasion 
for  intemperance,  so  that  it  became  a  prover- 
bial sayitig,  **"  the  people  of  Leontini  are  a1 
ways  at  their  cups.'*  This  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  famous  Gorgias.  Its  quarrel  with  Sy 
racuse  led  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  of 
Che  Athenians,  whoso  aid  the  people  of  Leon 
tint  had  implored.  The  city  afterwards  fell 
under  the  Syracusan  power.  The  adjacent 
country  was  called  Laestrygonii  Campi,  and 
Was,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  resi- 
lience of  the  Loestrygones.]  B.  C  427.  Tku- 
cyd,  e.—Polvb.  1,^Ovid,  Fait  4,  v.  467.— 
itoL  14,  V.  126.— Cic.  xn  Ferr.  5. 

LxoiTTiirM,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of 
Alheos,  who  studied  philosophy  under  Epi- 
curusy  and  became  one  of  the  most  renowned 
pupils.  She  prostituted  herself  to  the  philo- 
sopher's scholars,  and  even  to  Epicurus  him 
self,  if  we  believe  th^  reports  which  were 
raised  by  some  of  his  enemies,  (vid,  Epi- 
curus.) [This  appears  to  have  been  all  a 
vile  slander ;  whatever  might  be  the  case  af- 
terwards, there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  daring  the  life  of  Epicurus  his  garden 
was  rather  a  school  of  temperance  than  a 
scene  of  riot  and  debauchery.]  Metrodorus 
abared  her  favours,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son, 
to  whom  Epicurus  was  so  partial,  that  he  re 
commended  him  to  his  executors  on  his  dying 
bed.  Leontium  not  only  professed  herself  a 
warm  admirer  and  follower  of  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus,  but  she  even  wrote  a  book  in 
support  of  them  against  Theophrastus.  This 
book  was  valuable,  if  we  believe  the  testimo< 
ny  and  criticism  of  Cicero,  who  praised  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  tru 
ly  Attic  turn  of  the  expressions.  Leontium 
had  also  a  daughter  called  Danae,  who  mar- 
ried Sophron.    Cie,  dt  J^tU.  D.  1,  c.  33. 

Lbo6Th£nks,  an  Athenian  general  who, 
after  Alexander's  death,  drove  Antipater  to 
Thassaly,  where  he  besieged  him  in  the  town 
pf  Lamia.  The  snccesi  which  for  a  while  at- 
tended his  arms  was  soon  changed  by  a  fatai 
blow  Which  he  received  from  a  stone  throw 
by  the  besieged,  B.  C.  323.  The  death  of  Le< 
DSthenet  was  followed  by  a  total  defeat  of  the 
Athenian  forces.  The  funeral  oration  over 
kis  body  w^p  pronounced  at  Atheay  by  Hy- 
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perides,  in  the  absence  of  DemoethaMfl,wb» 
had  been  lately  banished  for  taking  a  bribe 
from  Harpalus.  [vid,  Lamiacum.]  DM. 
I7andl8.— S<ro6.  9. 

LbottchIdbs,  a  king  of  Sparia«  aoa  «f 
Menares,  of  the  family  of  the  ProoUds.  He 
was  set  over  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  by  bit  con- 


rage  and  valour  he  put  an  end  to  the  PersiaB 
war  at  the  famous  battle  of  Mycale.  It  bnid 
that  he  cheered  the  spirits  of  his  fellow-sol- 
diers at  Mycale,  who  were  anxious  for  their 
countrymen  in  Greece,  by  raising  a  report  that 
a  battle  had  been  fought  at  Platsea,  in  which 
the  barbarians  had  been  defeated.  This  suc- 
ceeded, and  though  the  information  was  fake, 
yet  a  battle  was  fought  at  Piateea,  in  which  the 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory  the  same  day  that 
the  Persian  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Mycale. 
Leotychides  was  accosed  of  a  capital  crime  by 
the  Ephori,  and,  to  avoid  the  pnnishaient 
which  his  guilt  seemed  to  deserve,  he  fled  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea,  where  he 
perished,  B.  C.  409,  after  a  reign  of  22  y^rs. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Arcfaida- 

mus.    Paus.  3,  c.  7  and  8. — Diod,  11. A 

son  of  Agis,  king  of  Spart»,  by  Timsa.  The 
legitimacy  of  his  birth  was  disputed  by  aoow, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  the 
9on  of  Alcibiades.  He  was  prevented  from 
ascending  the  throne  of  Sparta  by  Lytander, 
thoug^h  Agis  had  declared  him  upon  his  death* 
bed  his  lawful  son  and  heir,  and  Agesilnm 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  C.  AVp.  in  Jfges. 
— P/u/.— Pa«i«.3,  c.  8. 

LcpIda  Duhitia,  a  daughter  of  Dmsnt 
and  Antooia,  great  niece  to  Augostna,  and 
aunt  to  the  emperor  Nero.  She  is  deacribed 
by  Tacitus  as  a  common  prostitute,  infamom 
in  her  manners,  violent  in  her  temper,  and  yet 
eelebrated  for  her  beauty.  She  was  put  to 
death  by  means  of  her  rival  Agrippina,  Nero^ 
mother.     Tacit. 

LRPlDir8  M.  ^HtLivs,  a  Roman,  cele- 
brated as  being  one  of  the  triumvirs  with 
Augustus  and  Antony.  He  was  of  an  illas- 
trious  (amily,  and  like  the  rest  of  his  coatesa- 
poraries,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  ambitioo, 
to  which  was  added  a  narrowness  of  miod, 
and  a  great  deficiency  of  military  abilitiei. 
He  was  sent  against  Csesar's  murderers,  and 
some  time  after,  he  leagued  with  M.  Antony, 
who  tiad  gained  the  heart  of  his  soldierf  by  ar- 
tifice, and  that  of  their  commander  by  bis  ad- 
dress. When  his  influence  and  power  amoo^ 
the  soldiers  had  made  him  one  of  the  trium- 
virs, he  showed  his  cruelty,  like  his  colleagues, 
by  bis  proscriptions,  and  even  snflbred  his  own 
brother  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  daggw  of  the 
triumvirate.  He  received  Africa  as  his  por- 
tion in  the  division  of  the  empire.  [In  divid- 
ing the  Roman  world  between  the  membtn 
of  the  triumvirate,  Lefrfdos  was  allowed  a 
place  principally  by  way  of  a  eooneodag 
link  between  the  other  two.  AAer  be  bad 
received  AInca  as  his  share,  he  bronghta  kift 
force  to  Sicily  to  aid  Augustus  in  the  war 
with  Sextus  Pompey,  and  shared  in  the  vic- 
tory ol>tained  a|ainit  that  commander.  The 
confidenoe  he  mit  hi  beioe  at  thehetd  oi  a 

uiymzeu  uy  >^-j  v_>"K'_;x  ln- 
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;e  army  indaced  him  to  treat  hiscolleag^uc 
J\  haugbtineu  and  neglect,  but  he  had  th^ 
•rtVfication  to  see  himselfdeserted  hy  all  bis 
K>pe,  who  joined  Augustus.  He  now  sup- 
cated  bi&  life  of  his  rival,  which  being  grant- 
hia^be  retired  into  a  kindof  exi)e  atCir- 
ii,  where  be  passed  the  rest  oi  his  days  m 
sciirity.]     Appian. — PltUinAug.^Flor. 

c.  6  and  7. A  son  of  Julia,  the  grand- 

ughter  of  Augustus.  He  was  intended  by 
lias  as  his  successor  in  the  Roman  empire 
)  committed  adultery  with  Agrippina  when 
ODg.     Dion.  59. 

LxpowTii,  [a  people  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
arce  of  the  Rhone,  on  thw  south  of  that 
rer.  The  Lepontine  Alps  separated  Italy 
>m  the  Helvelii.]  Plin.  3,  c.  20. 
LcptInrs,  a  son  of  Hermocrates  of  Syra- 
ise,  brother  to  Diooysius.  He  was  sent  by 
is  brother  against  <  he  Carthaginians,  and  ex- 
erienced  so  much  success,  that  he  sunk  fifty 
f  their  ships.  He  was  afterwards  defeated 
y  Mago,  and  banished  by  Dionysius.  He 
tways  continued  a  faithful  friend  to  the  in 
irests  of  his  brother,  though  naturally  an 
rowed  enemy  to  tyranny  and  oppression, 
le  was  kiUed  in  a  battle  with  tiie  Carthagi- 

iians.      DioiL  15. A  famous  orator   at 

ithens  who  endeavoured  to  free  the  people 
rom  oppressive  taxes.  He  was  opposed  by 
[)emosCh<'nes. 

LiPTis,  [the  name  of  two  cities  in  Africa, 
listioguished  by  the  epithets  of  Magna  and 
("trva.  The  first  was  situate  towards  the 
?reat  Syrtis,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  district  of  Tripolis.  It  is  now  Lebida. 
The  latter  was  in  the  district  of  Byzacium 
OP  Emporue,  about  16  miles  below  Hadrume- 
turn,  on  the  coast.  It  is  now  Lempta,  It 
Pttid  a  talent  a  day  to  the  Carthaginians  as 
tribute,  vid,  Emporiie.  The  Phflenicians,  ac- 
cording to  Sallust.  were  its  founders.]  Luean. 
2,  V.  251.— Pitn.  5,  c.  19 — Sallwt.  in  Jug 
77.— Jfp/a,  1,  c.  Z.—Strab.  3,  v.  256.— C(e«. 
C.   ,0.38.— Cur.  5.  Ferr.  59. 

I'CRU,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  [one 
^fthe  Sporades,]  on  the  coast  of  Caria, about 
18  osiles  in  circumference,  peopled  by  a  M'- 
lesian  colony.  Its  inhabitants  were  very  dis- 
honest   Strab.  \0,^Herodot.  5,  c'.  125. 

Lkruta  or  PLA1IA8U,  a  sroall  island  in 
*^  Mediterranean^  [on  the  coast  of  Gallia 
Ntrbonensis,  south  of  Nicaea.  It  was  called 
•!*>  Lero,  and  is  now  St.  Marguerite  Stra- 
^  Si^es  it  the  name  of  Planasia,  from  its 
>*>«P«.]    Tacii.Jinn.},c.3. 

LxEiA,a  coontry  of  Argolis,  celebrated 
for  a  grove  and  a  lake,  where,  according  to 
^  poets,  the  Danaides  threw  the  heads  of 
^ir  murdered  husbands.  It  was  there  also 
^t  Hercules  killed  the  famous  hydra.  [The 
niMih,  according  to  Pausaoias,  was  formed 
^T  the  rivers  l^ryxns  and  Grasinns.  It  is 
^^  called  Molini,  vid.  Hydra,  where  an 
TfP^Datitfn  is  given  of  the  fable  respecting 
"•rcales.l  ^trg.  jEn.  6,  v.  803.  I.  12,  v. 
Jl^-Stro*.8.— J»fe(a,2,  c.  3.— Owrf.  Met. 
l.T.  597.— LiiCfrf.  5.— S/o<.  Theb.  4,  v.  638. 
"^poltod.  %  c  15. ^There  was  a  festival, 


called  LemtMs  celebrated  there  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  Proserpine,  and  Ceres.  The  Ar- 
gives  used  to  carry  fire  to  this  solemnity  from 
a  temple  upon  Mount  Crathis,  dedicated  to 
Diaua.     Paut, 

Lbro,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
callf>d  also  Lerina. 
Lbros.     vid,  Leria. 

Lk8bos«  [now  Mettlin,  an  island  of  the 
M^etLQj  lyitig  oflT  the  roast  of  Mysia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium.     It  was 
first  settled  by  a  body  of  Pelasgi,  who,  under 
the  conduct  of  Xanthus  their  king,  haiing 
been  driven  from  Argos,  passed  from  Lycia 
nto  this  island,  called  Issa,   and  named  by 
them  Pelasgia.    Seven  generations  after  this, 
and  a  short  time  subsequent  to  (he  deluge  of 
Deucalion,    Macareus   passed   from    Attica, 
then  denominated  Ionia,  with  a  colony  to  this 
island.     From  him  it  received  the  name  of 
Macarea.    Lesbus,  an  ^olian,  joined  himself 
to  this  colony,  married  the  daughter  of  Ma- 
cnreus,  wlio  was  called  VIethymne,  and  gave 
his  own  nane  to  the  island  after  the  death  of 
M  tcareus.    The  elder  da  ugfater  of  Macareus 
was  named  Mitylene ;  her  name  was  given 
to  the  capital  of  the  whole  island.     Thu  is 
STiid  to  have  taken  place  two  generations  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.     Homer  speaks  of  the 
island  under  the  name  of  Lesbus  as  being 
well  inhabited.    Other,  and   perhaps  more 
accurate  accounts,  make  the  iEolians  to  have 
led  colonies  into  the  island  for  the  first  time, 
130  years  aAer  the  Trojan  war.     Herodotus 
makes  five  iEolian  cities  in  Lesbos.     Pliny 
mentions  other  names,  besides  those  given 
above  ;  which  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
merely  general  appellations,  denoting  some 
circumstance  or  feature  in  the  island,  as  Hp- 
mftte,  the  wished-fnr.  LoHa^  the  woody,  kc.] 
Lesbos  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  but 
they  were  afterwards  subjectetl  to  the  neigh- 
bouring powers.  The  wine  which  it  produced 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and 
still  is  in  the  same  repute  among  the  moderns. 
The  Lesbians  were  celebrated    among  the 
ncients  for  their  skill  in  music,  and  their 
women   for  their  beauty ;   but  the  general 
character  ot'  the  people  was  so  debauched  and 
dissipated,  that  the  epithet  of  Le$biim  was 
ften  used  to  signify  debauchery  and  extrava- 
gance.    Lesbos  has  given  birth  to  many  illiis- 
trious  persons,  such  as  Arion,  Terpander,  kc 
The  best  verses  were  by  way  of  eminence 
oAen  called  Leehoum  carmen,  from  Alcseus 
and  Sappho,  who  distinguished  themselves  for 
their  poetical  compositions,  and  were  also 
natives  of  the  place.    [The  ancients  fabled 
that  the  head  and  lyre  of  Orpheus,  a  Aer  hav- 
ing descended  the  HebrU5,  floated  to  the  shores 
of  Lesbos,  where  the  former  was  buried  and 
the  latter  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Hence  they  accounted  for  the  musical  talent 
of  the  Lesbians.]      Diod.  B.—Strab,   13.— 
Firg-  O.  2,  V.  90.— flora/.  I,  ep.  11.— fler©- 
rfoM.c.  160. 

LcsBVs  or  Lesbos,  a  son  of  Lapithas, 
mndson  of  ^olus,  who  married  Metbymna, 
daughter  of  Macareus.      He  succeeded  his 
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fatber-iD-law,  and  gave  name  to  the  island 
over  which  he  reigned. 

LB8CBE8,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lesbos,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  600.  Som')  suppose  him  to 
be  the  author ot  the  little  Iliad, of  which  only  a 
few  verses  remain  quoted  by  Pau$*  10,  c.  25. 

Lkthe,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose 
waters  the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  after  they 
had  been  oonfioed  fur  a  certain  space  of  time 
in  Tartarus.  It  had  the  power  of  making 
them  forget  whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or 
heard  before,  as  the  name  implies,  A»d^,  obli- 
vion. ["  Divers  canals,**  observes  D'An- 
rille,  **  derived  from  the  x>iile,  and  separatmg 
Memphis  from  the  ancient  sepulchres  and 
pyramids,  furnished  the  Greeks  with  the 
idea  of  their  infernal  rivers,  Acheron,  Cocy- 

tus,  and  Lethe."] [There  was  another  ri- 

Ter  tif  the  same  name  in  Spain.  Its  true  name, 
however,  was  the  Limios,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, or,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Limia.  Stra- 
bo  styles  it  the  Belion,  It  was  in  the  terri 
tory  of  the  Calliaoi,  a  little  below  the  Minius. 
Its  name  Lethe,  (or,  as  it  should  be  rather 
termed  o  t»c  a»9»c,  the  river  of  forgetfulness,) 
was  given  to  it  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Celtse  and  Turdulii,  who  had  gone  on  an  ex- 
pedition with  united  forces,  losing  here  their 
common  commander,  becoming  disunited,  for 
getting  the  object  of  their  expedition,  and  re- 
turning  to  their  respective  homes.  There 
was  so  much  superstitious  dread  attached  to 
this  stream*  that  Brutus,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Calliaci,  could  with  great  difficulty 

induce  his  soldiers  to  cross.] Another  in 

Bosotia,  whose  waters  were  drank  by  those 
who  consnlted  the  oracle  of  Tropbonius.  Lu- 
tan,  9,  V.  355.— Opirf.  TWif.  4,  el.  1,  r.  47.— 
Ftrg.  a,  4,  V.  645.  wEn.  6,  v.  714.— //a/.  1, 
T.  235, 1.  10,  V.  555.— Paul.  9,  c.  39.— £foro/. 
4,  od.  7,  V.  27. 

LxvAVA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  action  of  the  person  who  took  up 
from  the  ground  a  newly-bom  child,  after  it 
had  been  placed  there  by  the  midwife.  This 
was  generally  done  by  the  father,  and  so  re* 
ligiously  observed  was  this  ceremony,  that 
the  legitimacy  of  a  child  could  be  disputed 
without  it. 

LxvcA,  [a  town  of  Italy,  in  Messapia,  near 
tiie  lapygian  promontory.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Salentini.  The  modem  name 
Leueabu  been  communicated  to  the  prO' 
mobtory.] 

[Lbuca,  a  town  of  Ionia,  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Herrous,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Smyr 
Dseus  Sinus.  It  was  situate  on  a  promontory 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  anciently  an 
island.  Near  this  place  Andronicns,  the  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  of  Pergamns,  was  debat- 
ed by  the  Roman  consul  Crassus.] 

Lbvcas  or  Lkocadia,  an  island  of  the  Io- 
nian Sea,  now  called  Si.  Maura,  near  the  coast 
of  Cpirus,  famous  for  a  promontory  called 
Leuralej  Leucat^  or  Lnteatet,  where  despond- 
ing lovers  threw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
Sappho  had  recourse  to  this  leap  to  free  her- 
self from  the  violent  passion  which  she  enter- 
tained for  Phaon.  [  Whether  she  peririied  or 
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not,  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained  from  any 
thing  which  has  come  down  to  as  in  anciest 
authors.  Menander,  in  one  of  his  fntgrnents, 
states  that  Sappho  was  the  first  who  resorted 
to  this  strange  expedient  Strabo,  bowercr. 
makes  Cf  phalus  to  have  been  the  firrt.  In  s 
later  age,  Artemisia  threw  herself  from  the 
promontory  and  perished.  Strabo  states  t 
curious  custom  which  prevailed  in  a  remote 
period  of  casting  down  a  criminal  from  this  pre- 
cipice every  vear,  and  adds,  that  in  order  to 
break  his  fall,  they  attached  to  him  birds  W 
all  kinds.  If  he  reached  the  water  alive  he 
was  picked  qp  by  boats  stationed  there,  and 
allowed  to  depart  from  the  territories  of  Len- 
cadia.  ThiSfliesays,  was  done  during  a  st* 
orifice  to  Apollo,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  god. 
Apollo  had  a  temple  on  the  promootory, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Lewadtus.  Ac- 
cording to  Servius,  the  temple  was  founded 
by  Phaon.  The  island  was  formerlj  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  800 
paces  broad.  This  isthmus  was  cot  through, 
according  to  Strabo,  by  a  oolony  of  Corinlni- 
ans  in  the  time  of  Cypselos.  The  island  of 
Leucadia  takes  its  name,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  from  the  promootory  Leocaie, 
which  was  so  called  from  xivso;,  ukH€.  Mr. 
Gell  describes  it  as  a  white  and  perpendiealar 
cliff  of  considerable  elevation,  and  has  given  a 
beautiful  representation  of  it  in  his  srork  eo 
the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Ithaca«  Some 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  still  remain.] 
Ovid.  Heroid.  15,  v.  171.— S(ra6. 6,  Ice— 
rial.  15,  V.  302.— rirg.  wEn.  3,  v.  274,  L  8, 
y.  677. A  town  of  PbGsoicia. 

Leucatb,  vid.  Leucas. 

LcvcB,  [an  island  in  the  Eoxine  SeayOfar 
the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes.  It  is  probafafe 
that  it  was  the  same  with  the  westfiriiwf 
extremity  of  the  Dromos  Aohillis,  which  wm 
formed  into  an  island  by  a  small  arm  of  the 
sea,  and  lay  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes :  now  named  Tenira.  It  derived  ib 
name  from  its  white  sandy  shores.]  Accord- 
ing to  the  poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancicBt  he- 
roes were  placed  there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
where  tliey  enjoyed  perpetual  felicity,  and 
reaped  the  repose  to  which  their  benevoleDce 
to  mankind,  and  their  exploits  daring  hie, 
seemed  to  entitle  them.  From  that  cirons- 
stance  it  has  often  been  called  the  tdand  ef 
the  blessed,  &c.  According  to  some  aeoevnii 
Achilles  celebrated  there  his  nuptials  with 
Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and  shared  the 
pleasures  of  the  place  with  the  manes4>f  Ajax, 
&c.    Sirab,  ^.—Mela,  2,  c  7 — ^mmiMiu  22. 

q.  Caiab.  3,  v.  773. 

Lsuci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  between  the  Mo- 
selle and  the  Maese.  Their  capital  is  new 
called  To\d,  Cos.  B.  G.  1,  c  40..  Meoa- 
tains  on  the  west  of  Crete,  appeariqg  at  a  dis- 
tance like  while  clouds,,  whence  the  name. 

LfivciPPUS,  a  celebrated  i^ikeenher  [ef 
Elea,]  about  428  years  before  Chnsf,  dW- 
ple  to  Zeno.  He  was  Uie  first  who  iovaatad 
the  faraoos  system  of  atoms  and  ef  a  vaoooa, 
which  was  afterwards  more  fully  explained  by 
Demooritnsand  Epicnms.    [Several  ether 
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phUosophen,  before  hia  time  had  indeed  con- 
sidered matter  as  divisible  into  indefinitely 
small  particles, particularly  Anazagoras,  Em- 
p^docles,  and  Heraclitus.  BatLencippusand 
Democritiu  were  the  first  who  tau^t  that 
these  particles  were  originally  destitute  of 
all  qualities  except  fi^re  and  motion,  and« 
therefore,  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  authors 
of  the  Atomic  philosophy.  The  following 
summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Leucippus  will 
exhibit  the  inftnt  state  tif  this  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  expose  its  absurdi- 
ty. Hie  universe,  which  is  infinite,  is  in  part 
a  pUmtm,  and  in  pait  a  ttacuum.  The  ptf- 
nam  contains  innumerable  corpuscles  or 
atoms,  of  various  iigures,  which,  falling  into 
the  vacuum,  struck  against  each  other ;  and 
hfltoce  arose  a  variety  of  curvilinear  motions, 
which  centred  till,  at  length,  atoms  of  si- 
ttilarlbrms  met  tc^eCher,  and  bodies  were 
produced.  The  primary  atoms  bein^  speci- 
fically of  equal  weight,  and  not  beings  able^ 
on  account  of  their  multitude,  to  move  in 
ch'dea,  the  smaller  rose  to  the  exterior  parts 
of  the  "vatcuum,  whilst  the  larger,  entangling 
themselret,  formed  a  spherical  shell,  which 
revolved  about  its  centre,  and  which  includ- 
ed within  itself  all  kinds  of  bodies.  This  cen- 
tral mass  was  gradually  Increased  by  a  per 
petual  accession  <^  particles  from  the  sur 
TOimdrag  shell,  till  at  last  the  earth  was  form- 
ed. In  £e  mean  time,  the  spherical  shell  was 
oontinttally  supplied  with  new  t)odies,  which^ 
in  itsrevohitioiifit  gathered  up  from  without, 
<>f  the  particles  thus  collected  in  the  spheri- 
cal sheH,  some  in  their  combination  formed 
hmnid  masses,  which,by  their  circular  motion^ 
gradually  became  dry,  and  were  at  length  ig- 
tkited  and  became  stars.  The  sun  was  form- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  in  the  exterior  sur- 
fiiLce  of  the  shell ;  and  the  moon  in  its  interior 
soriace.  In  this  manner  the  woHd  was  form- 
ed; aud,byan  inversion  of  the  process,  it 
will  at  length  be  dissolved.]— A  brother  of 
Tyadi^rus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  married  Phi- 
lodice^  dbUjditer  of  Inaohus,  by  whom  he 
had  two  Setughters,  Hilaira  and  Phoebe, 
known  by  the  patronymic  of  Leuoippides. 
Tiray  were  carried  away  by  their  cousins 
Castor  and  Pollux,  as  they  were  going  to  ce- 
lebrate their  nuptials  with  Lynceus  end  Idas; 
Ovid,  FatU  5,  V.  701 — ApoUod,  3,  c.  10,  &c, 

— Pout.  3,  c  17  and  26. A  son  of  (Eno- 

mans,  he  became  enamoured  of  Daphne,  and 
to  obtain  her  confidence  disguised  himself  in 
a  female  dress,  and  attended  his  mistress  as  a 
companion.  He  gained  the  afiectiens  of 
Daphne  by  his  obsequiousness  and  attention, 
but  his  artifice  at  last  proved  fatal  through 
the  infitnnce  and  jealousy  of  his  rival  Apollo 
for  when  Daphne  and  her  attendants  were 
bafliiog  in  the  L^don,  the  sex  of  Leucippus 
was  discovered,  and  he  perished  by  the  darts 
of  the  females.  Pttrthen,  EroHcc.  15.— Fffuf. 

8,  c.  SO. A  son  of  Hercules  by  Marse,  one 

ofthe  daughters  of  Thesptus.  Apillod.  3,  c.  7. 

X«sucoir,  a  tyrant  of  Bosphorus,  who  lived 

in  great  intimacy  with  the  Athenians.    He 

WB*  a  great  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and 


greatly  encouraged  commerce.  Strab Diod. 

14. 

LEircopgTRA,  a  place  on  the  isthmus  of 
CoriDthy  where  the  Achse^ns  were  defeated 
by  the  consul  Wnmmius.*— -A  promontory 
9ix  miles  east  from  Rbegium  in  Itaty  where 
the  Appenines  terminate  and  sink  into  the  sea. 

LxucdpHHTS,  h  temple  of  Diana,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Maeander. 
The  goddess  was  representei!  under  the  figure 
of  a  woman  with  many  breasts,  and  crown- 
ed with  victory. An  ancient  name  of  Te- 

nedos.  Patit,  10,  c.  14. — Strab.  13  and  14. 

Levcos,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near  Pydna. 

Lkucosia,  a  small  island  [in  the  Stuns 
Paestanus  ]  It  received  its  name  from  one  of 
the  companions  of  Jf^neas,  who  was  di-owned 
there,  or  from  one  of  the  Sirens,  who  was 
thrown  there  by  the  sea.  Strab.  5. — Ovtd. 
Met.  15,  V.  708. 

LeucostrIi,  [the  Greek  form  of  a  name 
np)>lied  by  the  Persians  to  the  Cappadocians, 
and  signi^ng  White  Syrians.  The  Persians 
called  the  Cappadocians  by  this  appellatioUr 
because  they  considered  them  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  great  Syrian  nation,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  their  language,  customs,  and  reli- 
gion, and  because  they  found  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  fairer  complexion  than  their  swarthy 
brethren  of  the  south.  The  Greek  colonies  on 
the  coast  of  Pontus  received  this  name 
from  the  Persians,  and  expressed  it  by  the 
forms  of  their  own  language,  but  in  its  ap- 
plication restricted  it  to  the  inhabitants  ofthe 
mountainous  country  lying  along  the  coast 
from  the  Promontorium  Jasoniuni  in  the  east 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  in  the  west,  while 
they  called  the  people  in  the  interior  of  Uie 
country  by  the  name  of  Cappadocians.  The 
Leucosyrii,  became  in  time  blended  into  one 
people  with  the  Paplagonians.] 

LEucdTHdK  or  LxvcoTHEA,  the  wife  of 
Athamas,  changed  into  a  sea-deity,  [vuf. 
Inc.]  She  was  called  Mutura  by  the  Romans^ 
who  raised  her  a  temple,  where  all  the  peo- 
ple, particularly  women,  offiered  vows  for 
their  brother's  children.  They  did  ndt  entreat 
the  deity  to  protect  their  own  children,  be- 
cause Ino  had  been  unfoKunate  m  hers.  No 
female  slaves  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
temple,  or  if  their  euriosity  tempted  them  to 
trangress  this  rule,  they  were  beaten  away 
with  the  greatest  severity.  To  this  supplicat- 
ing for  other  people^s  children,  0?id  alludes 
in  these  line  ;  Fatt.  6. 

MmiamenhaniprctHrptntdpiamateraiorat^ 
Jp*aparumfeHx  visafuitae  par  em, 

'——A  daughter  of  king  Orchamos  by  Cn- 
rynome.  Apollo  became*  enamoured  ot  her, 
and  to  introduce  himself  to  her  with  greater 
facility,  he  assumed  the  ^hape  and  features  of 
her  mether.  Their  happiness  was  complete, 
when  Clytia,  wh6  tenderiy  loved  Apollo,  and 
was  jealous  of  his  amours  witii  Leacothoey 
discovered  the  whole  intrigue  to  her  fiither, 
who  ordered  bis  daughter  to  be  buried  alive. 
The  lover,  unable  to  eave  her  from  death, 
sprinkled  nector  and  ambrosia  on  her  tomb, 
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which  (Mhetrating  «l  far  &■  the  body,  chansed 
it  into  a  beaatiful  tree  which  bears  the  frank- 

iaoeme.     Ovid.  MeL  4,  ▼.  196. An  islau.  i 

in  the  Tyrrhene.  Sea,  near  Capreae. \ 

feonUin  of  Samos.— A  town  of  Egypt. 

of  Arabia.    Mda,  %  o.  7. A  part  of  Asi^ 

which  prodaoes  frankincense. 

LsucTaA,  [a  small  t^wn  of  B<Botia«  sooth 
east  of  Thespie  and  west  of  Pletae.]  It  wa» 
&nioas  for  the  victory  which  Epamioon  ia«, 
the  Theban  general,  obtained  oyer  the  8u> 
pefior  laroeofCleombrotuB,  king  of  Sparta, 
on  the  8th  of  Jaly  B.  C.  371.  In  this  famous 
battle  4000  Spartans  were  killed,  with  their 
king  Cleombrotus,  and  no  more  than  300 
Thebans.  From  that  time  the  Spartans  loet 
the  empire  of  Greece,  which  they  had  obtain- 
ed for  near  500  years.  [The  Theban  army 
consisted  at  most  bat  of  6000  men,  whereas 
that  of  the  enemy  was  at  lea»t  thrice  that 
number,  inoladinji  the  allies.  But  Epaminon- 
das  trusted  most  in  his  cavalry,  in  which  he 
had  much  advantage  both  as  to  quality  and 
good  management ;  the  wealthy  Lacedaemo- 
nians alone  keeping  hones  at  that  time,  which 
made  their  cavalry  most  wretched  both  as  to 
ill-fed  undisciplined  steeds  and  unskilful  ri- 
ders. Other  deficiencies  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  by  the  disposition  of  his  men  who  were 
drawn  up  fifty  deep,  while  the  Spartans  were 
but  twelve.  When  the  Thebans  had  gained 
the  victory  and  killed  Cleombrotus,the  Spar- 
tans renewed  the  fight  to  recover  their  king's 
body,  and  in  this  object  the  Theban  general 
wisely  chose  to  gratify  them  rather  than  ha- 
card  the  success  of  a  second  onset.]  Plut.  tn 
Pelop.  k  Agei. — C.  A^jp.  in  EpanL — Jngtin. 
6,  c.  6 — Xetwphan  Hat.  Orme, — Diod.  15. 
— Pmu.Laeon, — Cicdeqjfic,  l,c.  18.— ruse. 
1.  c  48.  All.  6.ep.  1 — Sirab.  9. 

LcvcTRVM,  a  town  of  Laconia. [Ano- 
ther near  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia.]    Strab.  8. 
LBi7CTAViAB,a  river  of  Peloponnesus  flow 
iog  into  the  Alphens.    Paus.  6,  c.  21. 

Lkxovii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  conquered  with  great  slaughter 
by  a  lieutenant  of  J.  CsBsar.    Cits.  Bell.  G. 

LiBAMius,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Antiooh 
in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.    He  was 
educated  at  Athens      [Having  finished  his 
education  he  collected  disciples  and  made 
himself  known  by  various  rhetorical  composi- 
tions.   His  reputation  was  so  high  at  Con 
stantinople  that  some  other  professors,  jea 
lous  of  his  fame,  procured  bis  banishment  on 
the  charge  of  magic.     He  then  went  to  Nico 
media,  where  he  obtained  a  great  number  of 
disciples,  among  whom,  in  a  private  manner, 
was  the  emperor  Julian.    He  finally  return- 
ed to  AntioiBh  where  be  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days.    About  the  year  360  he  was  pre- 
ceptor to  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  though  him 
self  a  fnUower  of  the  ancient  religion.    On 
the  accession  of  Julian  he  was  one  of  the  first 
whom  that  emperor  invited  to  be  near  his 
person.     He  declined  the  honours  intended 
him,  preferring  a  life  of  privacy  to  the  bustle 
of  a  court.    He  was,  however,  warmly  at 
tscbed  to  the  prince,  who  patronized  his  stu< 
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dies  and  supported  the  same  religioat  caase* 
t  nd  he  was  enabled  by  the  influence  he  had 
over  him  to  soften  many  of  the  emperor^  re- 
butments.] Some  of  lus  orations  and  abeve 
i6  0  of  his  letters  are  extant ;  they  diacorsr 
iiuch  afiectation  and  obscurity  of  style,  and 
«ve  cannot  perhaps  much  regret  the  loss  ef 
writings  which  a&rded  nothing  bat  a  diif^y 
uf  pedantry,  and  quotations  from  Hoomt. 
I  Gibbon  characterizes  the  writings  of  Libs- 
.lus'  as  for  the  most  part  **  the  rain  and  i<flt 
i4>mp<'sitions  of  an  orator  who  cultirmted  the 
science  of  words  ;^  yet  he  admits  that  be  had 
merit,  and  that  his  correspoodenoe  was  rari- 
ous  and  elaborate.]  Julian  sahmitted  his 
writings  to  the  judgment  of  Libanios  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  the  sophiit  IreeJ^ 
rejected  or  approved,  and  showed  that  be  was 
more  attached  to  the  person  than  tha  Ibrtnne 
and  greatness  of  his  prince.  The  tioM  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  The  best  oditioos  of  LBm- 
nius  saem  to  be  that  of  Paris,  foL  IdOd,  with 
a  second  volume  published  by  M^Nmll,  I§f7, 
[and  that  of  Reiskc,  Altenb.  1791-7,  4  vnls. 
8vo.]  His  epistles  hare  been  editndhf  Waif. 
tol.  1738. 

LiBijrirs,  [a  Amous  chain  of  aMontaiM  in 
Syria,  deriving  their  name  from  the  Habrow 
term  Lebanon,  signifying  icAtle.  an  appellation 
given  them  from  their  snowy  summits.    Some 
make  the  range  to  oommence  front   Mons 
Amanus  on  the  confines  of  Ciiieia,  and  gire 
the  general  name  of  Libanos  to  the  entire 
chain  of  mountains  roaning  tbenoe  to  tbe 
sonth ;  it  is  more  accurate,  however,  to  mnko  it 
begin  near  Aradus  in  Phonicia,  and  after  foros- 
ing  the  northern  boundary  of  that  coontry, 
run  to  the  south  and  end  near  Sidoo.    Tbnre 
are,  however,  several  parallel  chains,  Smit  af 
which  towards  the  west  have  tha  general 
name  of  Libanus  applied  to  them,  while  an- 
other parallel  chain  to  the  east,  was  caOcd 
by  the  Greeks  Antilibanus.     Between  Liba- 
nus and  Antilibanus  is  a  long  valley  called 
Coele  Syria  or  the  hollow  Syria.    LibanM 
then  is  composed  of  four  chains  or  onclosnrcs 
of  mountains  which  rise  one  upon  the  other ; 
the  first  is  very  rich  in  grain  sind  fruits,  the 
second  is  barren,  the  third,  though  higher  ihm 
this,  ei^oys  perpetual  spring,  the  trees  being 
always  green  and  the  orchards  fall  oflriiit 
It  is  so  ^autiful  that  some  have  called  it  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  The  fourth  is  very  high, 
M>  that  it  is  almost  always  covered  with  snow, 
and  is  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the  great 
cold.    Libanus  was  fiiaied  for  its  cedars!] 

LiBBHTliTA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  where  the  yonng  wemsn 
used  to  dedicate  the  toys  and  childisb  aaose- 
ments  of  their  youth,  when  arrived  at  nnfatle 
years.     Farro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  6. 

LIbkr«  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  so- 
nifies/ree.  He  received  this  nnme  from  his 
delivering  some  cities  of  Bceotia  from  slave- 
ry, or,  according  to  others,  becanse  wine,  of 
'which  he  was  the  patron,  delivered  m^wkind 
from  their  cares,  and  made  them  speak  with 
freedom  and  unconcern.  The  woi^  is  ollim 
used  for  wine  itself.    Senu.  it  trmmq,  anufu 
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loB^RA,  a  goJtlen,  the  aame  u  Proserpiot, 
I^te.  in  Vtn,  4,  c  48.— A  duim  given  to 
Vxiadoe  by  Bacchits,  or  Liber,  whea  he  had 
oarried  bar.    OoU.  Fati,  3,  t.  S13. 

IjBteAUii  festival  yearly  celebrated  in 
bo  Door  o/Baoobns  the  l7tb  ofMareh.  SUves 
irere  then  permitted  to  speak  with  freedom, 
lod  mfry  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  inde- 
>eadeaBce.  They  are  mucb  the  laffle  ai  the 
^looyeia  of  the  Greeks.     Varr^. 

LiBCATAA,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  had 
t  tea^)le  on  Meant  Aventioe,  raised  by  T. 
Jracchus,  and  improTed  and  adorned  by  Pol- 
io with  many  elegant  ttataet  and  brazen  co- 
umos,  and  a  gallery  in  which  were  depcslted 
be  pnblio  aota  of  the  state.  She  was  repre- 
«nted  as  a  woman  in  a  light  dress»  holding  a 
-od  m.  one  hand  and  a  cap  in  the  other,  both 
igns  of  independence,  as  the  ibrmer  was  used 
>y  the  magistrates  in  the  manumission  of 
laTca,  and  the  latter  was  worn  by  slaves  who 
vere  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Sometimes  a 
:at  was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this  animal  is 
rery  food  of  liberty  and  impatient  when 
toofined.  Z^.  24,  c.  16, 1.  25,  c.  7.—  Ovid, 
VriMUZ^A.  l,y.  72.^P/tf/.m  Grae.'—Dio. 

LiBBTH  aA,  [a  town  of  Greece,  located  by 
^anaaoiae  on  Mouat  Olympus,  on  the  aide 
)f  Macedonia.  D'AnviUe  places  it  upon  the 
iver  Sue,  at  a  small  distaaee  from  Heracle- 
un«  which  lay  on  the  north-east  upon  the  sea- 
:oast«  This  U  aaid  to  have  been  the  town 
nrhere  Orphans  was  born,  and  whence  his 
nenummai  waa  transferred  to  Dion  by  the 
Macedonians,  whan  Libethra  was  destroyed 
)y  aa  inuDdatioQ  of  the  river  Sus.  J  Ftrg.  EeL 
\  v.  SI.^PitR.  4,  c  d.^nMehy  2,  c.  3.— 
Urat.  9  and  10. 

UwTHRlDBS,  [a  name  given  to  the  Ma< 
es  (took  Xfibethms,  a  part  of  the  mountain  of 
ilelioQo,  a  little  above  Ascra,  which  lies  at 
he  dot  ci  the  mountain.] 

LiBlTiBTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presid- 
)d  over  fuomls.  According  to  some,  she  is 
he  same  as  Venost  or  rather  Proserpine, 
isrvios  Tullius  first  raised  her  a  tem{de  at 
lema»  wftmee  every  thing  necessary  for  fane- 
als  was  aacpoeed  to  sale.  [A  piece  of  mo- 
key  was  paid  her  lor  every  one  who  died, 
vbosa  oaa^  was  recorded  in  a  register  eall- 
d  labitisie  ratio.  This  practice  wns  esta- 
>liihed  bj  Servins  Tultios,  ia  order  to  obtain 
n  aocoaat  of  the  number  of  annual  deaths  in 
ha  eity,  and  eonsegoeotly  the  rate  of  in- 
reaseocdaereaseof  itainbabitants.]  Dianyt, 
itd,  4.— I^.  40,  c.  19.-^Fa/.  Max.  5,  c.  2J— 
P/a/*  QiMBSl.  R^m. 

Lnov,  a  Greek  arehiteot  who  built  the 
amous  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  He 
louridiad  about  450  yean  before  the  Cbris- 
iaaera. 

LnDPHOWlcas.  the  inhabitants  of  the 
XHtttry  near  Carthage. 

IdBOKXA,  a  town  of  Dalmatia. 

LiBirmviA,  [a  province  of  Illjrricum,  along 

he  Adriatic,  over  against  Italy,  having  Dal- 

aatia  on  the  south  and  Istria  on  the  north. 

ZtnOf  aacieiitly  Jadera  and  afterwards  Dio- 
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dora,  waa  once  its  capital.  The  ruins  of  Bar- 
nam,  the  Libumia  of  ^trabo,  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Titius  or  Kerka^  in 
the  desert  of  BvkQtiMa.  The  Libumiaaa 
were  an  Ulynan  tribe,  and  their  country  bow 
answers  to  part  of  Croatia.  Thev  are  sap«> 
posed  to  have  sent  forth  a  part  of  their  num- 
ber to  Italy,  and  to  have  descended  as  for 
south  as  Japygia,  dividing  into  three  tribes, 
the  Japyges,  the  Peucetii,  and  the  Calabri- 
Some  make  them  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Italy.]  There  were  at  Rome  a  number  of 
men  whom  the  magistrates  employed  as  pub- 
lic heralds,  who  were  called  Libumia  proba* 
bly  from  being  originally  of  Libumian  ex- 
traction. Some  ships  of  a  light  construotioD, 
but  with  strong  beaks,  were  also  called  Li- 
bumian,  [To  the  light  Libumian  gaUic" 
Augustus  was  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for 
the  victory  at  Actium.]  Proptrt.  2,  el.  11, 
V.  44.— iJur.  4,  V.  iS.^MartiaL  1,  ep.  50,  v. 
33.— flora/.  1,  od.  37,  v.  20.—Epod.  1,  v.  1. 

Luemi.  3,  v.534— P/tn.  6,  ep.  16.— Afefa, 
2,  c.  3 — Slrab,  1,^PtoU  2,  c  17. 

LiBVRiiiDSs,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
buraia,  in  the  Adriatic.    8tr^.  5. 

LiBURVuM  BCARB,  the  sca  which  borders 
on  the  ooast  of  Libumia. 

LiBURifug,  a  mountain  of  Campania. 

LiBTA,  [the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  to  what  was  otherwise  called 
Africa.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  name 
has  been  applied  to  that  part  of  Africa  which 
contained  the  two  ooootries  of  Cyrenaicaand 
Vlarmarica,  together  with  a  very  extensive 
region  in  the  interior,  of  which  little  if  any 
thing  was  known,  and  which  was  generally 
styled  Libya  Interior.]  From  the  word  Li- 
bya are  derived  the  epithets  of  Lt6j^t,  LihjftWy 
Libfftu^  LibjftHtt  Libyeuty  Libytticus,  Libj/t- 
imttf,  LibyituBM,  Virg,  JEn,  4,  v.  106, 1.  5, 
V.  37.— Ltiran.  A.SaUutt-  ko» 

LiBirouM  MARS,  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cyre- 
ne.    Sirab,  2. 

LiBTBSA,  [a  small  village  of  Bithynhu  west 
of  Nicomedia,  and  ne<ur  the  shores  of  the  Si- 
nus Astacenuf.  It  is  rendered  memorable  for 
oontaining  the  tomb  of  Hannibal ;  whenoe,  no 
doubt,  its  name.  It  is  thought  to  answer  to 
the  modem  Oclnste^  or  DiehebiMe,  If.  how- 
ever, Pococke  be  correct  in  making  Oebiue 
24  English  miles  from  Pootichium,  or  Pantik^ 
we  ought  rather  to  decide  in  favonr  of  the 
modem  I>taei6tra,  which  lies  on  the  same 
coast,  nearer  Pontichiam.l 

LiCRAOBs,  small  islands  near  Csneum,  a 
promontory  of  Eubcea,  called  from  Liohaa. 
(vid.  Lichas.)  Otid.  Met.  9,  v.  155«  218.-- 
S(ro*.  9. 

LieHA8,a  servant  of  Hercules,  who  bfoaght 
him  the  poisoned  tuuio  from  Dejanira.  He 
was  thrown  by  his  master  into  the  sea  with 
great  violencct  and  changed  into  a  ro^k  in  the 
Eobcean  Sea,  by  the  compassion  of  the  gods. 
Ovid.  Mei.  9^  Y.Zll. 

LtcIaiA  LEX,  was  enacted  by  L.  Uoinius 
Cramus,and  Q.  Mutius,  oonauls,  A.  v.  C. 
657,    It  ordered  all  the  inhabitanU  of  Italy 

uit425j  uy  -^^v^/v^-t  L^  ^^J 
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to  be  enrolled  on  th^list  of  citizens  in  their 

respeotire  dties. Another,  by  C.  Licinias 

Craasosthe  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  608.  It  trans- 
ferred  the  right  of  choosing;  priests  from  the 
coUeg;e  to  the  people.  It  was  proposed,  but 
did  not  pass.— Another,  by  Licioias  Stolo 
the  tribune.  It  forebad  any  person  to  possess 
600  acres  of  land,  or  keep  more  than  100  he  d 
of  large  cattle,  or  500  of  small.  [He  obtain- 
ed,  in  consequence  of  this  law,  the  surname 
of  Stole  or  luelets  sprout,  it  being;  alleged  by 
him  that  when  more  than  500  acres  was  held 
by  one  proprietor,  he  would  not  have  leisure 
to  pull  up  the  useless  sprouts  which  g;rew 

from  the  roots  of  the  trees.] Another,  by 

P.  Licinins  Varus,  A.  U.  C.  645,  to  settle  the 
day  for  the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  ^polltna" 

riSf  which  was  before  uncertain. Another, 

by  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Di?e8,  B.  C.  110.  It 
was  the  same  as  the  Fannian  law,  and  farther 
required,  that  no  more  than'  30  atses  should 
be  spent  at  any  table  on  the  calends,  nones, 
or  nandtnse,  and  only  three  pounds  of  fresh 
and  one  of  salt  meat,  on  ordinary  days.  None 

of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  forbidden. 

Another,  de  aodalitiis,  by  M.  Licinins  the  con- 
sul, 690.  It  imposjeld  a  severe  penalty  on 
party  dubs,  or  societies  assembled  or  fre- 
quented for  election  purposes,  as  coming  un- 
der the  definitien  of  andnttu^  and  of  offering 
yiolence  in  some  degree  to  the  freedom  and 
indepesdence  of  the  people. Another, call- 
ed also  ^butia^  by  Licinius  and  ^butius  the 
tribunes.  It  enacted,  that  when  any  law  was 
preferred  with  respect  to  any  office  or  pow- 
er, the  person  who  proposed^  the  bill,  as  well 
as  hit  colleagues  in  office,  his  friends  and  re- 
lations should  be  declared  incapable  of  being 
invested  with  the  said  office  or  power. 

LiclNiA,  the  wife  of  C.  Gracchus,  who  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  se- 
ditious measures  by  a  pathetic  speech.  She 
was  deprived  of  her  dtiwry  after  the  death  of 
Caius.— *The  wife  of  Mscenas,  distinguish 
ed  for  conjugal  tenderness.  She  was  sister  to 
Proculeius,  and  bore  also  the  name  of  Teren- 
tia.    Hero^.  2,  od.  12,  V.  13. 

C.  Licinius.  a  tribixne  of  the  people  cele- 
brated for  the  consequence  of  his  family,  for 
his  intrigues  and  abilities.  He  was  a  plebeian, 
and  was  the  first  of  that  body  who  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dicta- 
tor. He  was  sumamed  Slolo  or  useless  sprout^ 
on  account  of  the  law  which  he  had  enacted 
during  his  tribuneship.  [ouf.  Licioia  lex  by 
Stolo.J  He  afterwards  made  a  law  which 
permitted  the  plebeians  to  share  the  consular 
dignity  with  the  patricians,  A.  U.  C.  888. 
He  reaped  the  benefits  of  this  law,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  plebeian  consuls.  This  law 
was  proposed  and  passed  by  Licinius,  as  it  is 
reported,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambitious 
wife,  who  was  jealous  of  her  sister  who  had 
married  a  patrician,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of 
A  higher  dignity  in  being  the  wifo  of  a  consul. 
Lto.6,c.  34— P/u/ C.Calvus,  a  celebrat- 
ed orator  and  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  He 
distingufhed  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
foniB,  ^  his  poetry,  wliicb  tome  of  the  an- 
496 
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cients  have  compared  to  CatuUos.  His  eva- 
tions  are  preatly  commended  by  Qamt9iu. 
Some  believe  that  he  wrote  annab  qooMVy 
DionysiusofHalicamassus.  He  died  in  ^ 
30th  year  of  his  age.    ^umlil,^  Ctc.  tn  BrW. 

81. P.  Cras8u%  a  Roman,  sent    mgmtk 

Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  at  fm 
defeated,  but  aAerwards  repaired  ha  low, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  fee.  Osi- 
us  Imbrex,  a  comic  poet  in  the  age  of  AlHca- 
nus,  preferred  by  some  in  merit  to  Enorai  aal 
Terence.  His  Nsevia  and  Ne»ra  are  qooted 
by  ancient  authors,  but  of  all  hii  poetry  eoly 
two  venes  are  preserved.  AvL  Oel, — —Le- 
cullus.    [vuf.  LucuUtts.] — 7-CrasBOt.    [ttf. 

Crassus.] Mucianus,  a  Roman  who  wrote 

about  the  history  and  geography  of  the  eaut- 
em  couotri^  often  quoted  by  Pliny.  H«  liv- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.-^— P.  Ternla,* 
comic  poet  df  Rome,  about  900  years  Mbse 
Christ  He  is  ranked  as  the  loorth  of  the 
best  comic  poets  which  Rome  prodoocd.  Few 
lines  of  his  compositions  are  extant.  He  wrste 
an  ode  which  was  sung  all  over  tb%  city  of 
Rome  by  nine  virgins  during  the  Maciednniiii 
war.  Lit,  31,  c  IS.— — Varro  Mniaina,  a 
brother  of  Proculeius,  who  conspired  agavKt 
Augustus  with  Fannios  Cspio,  and  suSered 
for  his  crime.  Horace  addressed  bta  Soi^  10 
to  him,  and  recommended  equanimity  in  eve- 
ry situation.    Dio,  64. C-  Flarias  Valeri- 

anus,  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor.  Hu  fit- 
ther  was  a  poor  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  aid 
himself  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies. His  valour  reoommended  him  te  the 
notice  of  Galerius  Maximiaam,  who  had  eacs 
shared  with  him  the  inlerior  aiid  inberdnntt 
offices  of  the  army,  and  had  lati 
vested  with  the  imperial  purple  by 
Galerius  loved  him  for  hislHeiiilly 
particularly  during  the  Pertiaa  war,  and  bt 
showed  his  regard  for  his  merit  by  tafcrnf^hiB 
as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  appeiatiag 
him  over  the  provinoeofFannonia,  and  Rhotia. 
Constantine,  who  was  also  one  of  tha  tape- 
rors,  couried  the  favour  of  Lidniis,  and  made 
his  intimacy  more  durable  by  giving  him  his 
sister  Coastantia  in  marriage,  A.  D.  313. 
The  continual  succetsm  of  Lioinioi,  partiea- 
larly  againstMaximinus, increased  h^  pride, 
and  render^^n^lijealoos  of  the  graatnasie^ 
his  brother-in-law.  The  perseentiom  of  the 
Christians,  whose  doctrines  Conataatiaa  fci- 
lowed,  soon  caused  a  rupture,  and  Lieiasai 
had  the  mortification  to  lose  two  battlaa,  eae 
in  Pannonia,  and  the  other  naar  Adriaaapn 
lis.  Treaties  of  peace  were  made  bef  aen 
the  contending  powers,  but  llie  reatleM  ambi- 
tion of  Licinius  soon  broke  them ;  aAar  many 
engagements  a  decisive  battle  waslbaght^Mr 
Chalcedonia.  Ill  fortune  again  attandud  Li- 
cinius, he  was  conquered,  and  fled  ta  Woa- 
media,  where  soon  the  eonqtteror  ahfigeJ 
him  to  surrender,  and  to  resign  tha  imparial 
purple.  The  tears  of  Constantia 
forgiveness  for  her  husband,  yet 
knew  what  turbulent  and  active 
fallen  into  his  hands,  therefore  he 
him  to  be  strangled  at  ThemleiiieB,  A.  D 
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324.  U)8  ImdUjwas  inrolyed  in  his  rain, 
Tbe  a&varioe,  lieeDtioofnass,  and  croAltj  of 
Ltieiniut,  are  at  contpicuent  as  his  misfor- 
tunea.  He  was  an  enemj  to  learning,  .&od 
Uiss  aFertion  totally  prooeeded  from  his  igno- 
rance of  letters  and  the  rosticity  of  his  edu- 
cmtioo.  His  son  by  Constantia  bore  also  the 
same  name.  He  was  honoured  with  the  ti- 
tle a€  Cesar  when  scarce  twenty  months 
old.  He  was  in?ol?ed  in  his  father's  ruin, 
aad  put  to  death  by  order  of  Constaotine. 

L«iclHVg«  a  barber  at  Rome  and  freedman 
of  Aii|paalii8«  who  is  said  to  have  made  him  a 
■ooetor  on  aocooot  of  the  hatred  he  enter- 
taioed  towards  Pompey*s  family.  The  fol- 
lowing^ epitaph  was  wrUten  upon  him, 

Mtirmoreo  tumulo  Lteinusjaeet  at  Colo  nudo^ 
I^tnpeius  parvo  ;  quit  puiet  ess$  De9t  f 

lJQrai.Art.P.ZQ\.^ 

LiCTMNlus,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  bro- 
ther of  Alcmena.  He  was  so  infirm  in  his 
old  age,  that  when  he  walked  he  was  always 
sopportcd  by  a  slave.  Triptolemus,  son  of 
llercales,  seeing  the  slave  inattentive  to  his 
daty,  threw  a  5tick  at  him,  which  unfoKu- 
nately  kUled  Licymnius.  l*he  murderer  fied 
to  Rhodes.  Apilloi,  2,  c.  l.^Diod,  S.^Ho- 
mer.  IL  2 — Find.  Olymp.  7. 

Q,  LiGARlvB,  a  Roman  pro-consul  of  Afri- 
ca, after  Confidiot.  In  the  civil  wars  he  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  was~par- 
dooed  when  Cesar  had  conquered  his  ene- 
naiea.  Caesar,  however,  and  his  adherents 
ware  determined  upon  the  ruin  of  Ligarius  ; 
bat  Cicero,  by  an  eloquent  oration,  still  ex- 
taiit«  deCsated  his  accusers,  and  he  was  par- 
doned. He  became  afterwards  one  of  CsMar's 
marderen.    Cu.  pro  ieg. — Plut.  in  Ctesar. 

laoEB  or  LioiAis,  now  La  Loire^  [the 
laf|^est  river  of  G^ul  ;  it  rises  in  Mens  Ce- 
bcona  or  Cevennes^  and  for  the  half  of  its 
course  rans  directly  north,  then  turns  to  the 
weal  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  between  the 
territories  of  the  Pictones  and  Namnetes.] 
Strab.4,-'Plin.  4,c.  18.— C««.  G.  7,  c  55 
and  75. 

LicOrxs,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  vid. 
Liforia. 

LievRiA,  a  country  at  thf  west  of  Italy, 
bouoded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  on 
the  south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean  odl- 
ad  the  Sinus  Ligusticus,  [or  Gulf  of  Genoa,'} 
oe  the  west  by  the  Varus,  and  on  the  south 
by  tbe  Po.  [In  the  time  of  Scylax,  who  wrote 
about  350  6.  C.  the  Ligurians  had  extended 
tbeeMelves  into  Etruria,  as  far  as  the  Amus, 
er  Amo,"]  The  commercial  town  of  Genoa 
war  ancienUy  and  is  now  the  capital  of  the 

fy.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitants  is  not 
U  though  in  their  character  they  are 
ented  as  rain,  unpolished,  and  dedi- 
to  &l»hood.  Aotording  to  some  they 
were  descended  from  the  ancient  Gauls  or 
GerBans,  or,  as  others  support,  they  were 
of  Gieek  origin,  perhaps  the  posterity  of  the 
Jrffjea  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  [TheLi- 
l^urai  were  neither  of  Celtic  or  Iberian  ori- 
gin.   They  must  have  either  have  formed  a 


distinct  race,  or  t>een  descended  from  the  an- 
cient Itali.  The  latter  supposition  is  most 
probable.]  Liguria  was  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  its  chief  harbour  now  bears  the 
name  of  Leghorn,  Luean.  1 ,  v.  442. — J^ela, 
%  c.  1.— 6'/rfl6.  4,  &€.— Ta«/.  I^t  2,  c  16. 
—Plin.  2,  c.  5,  to:— Lir.  5,  c.  35»  1. 22,  c.  33, 

1 .  39,  c.  6,  &c.— C.  JVq>.  in  Ann.—Flor.  2,  c.  8. 
LiGUSTfciB  Alpbs,  a  part   of  the  Alps 

which  borders  on  Liguria,  sometimes  called 
Mariiimi.  fl'he  maritime  Alps  commenced 
on  the  east  of  Liguria,  in  the  south-western 
extremity*  near  the  river  Varus  or  Fear,  The 
principal  mountain  in  the  group  is  Mens  Ve- 
sulus  or  FUo  ] 

LiGUSTicuM  Mark,  the  north  part  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  now  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Plin. 

2,  c.  47. 

LioYXS,  a  people  of  Asia  who  inhabited 
the  country  between  Caucasus  and  the  river 
Phasis.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of 
the  Ligyes  of  Europe,  mofe  commonly  call- 
ed Ligures.  Herodot,  7,  c.  H.-^Dionyt.  UaL 
I,  c.  lO.-^/ra5.  A.-^Diod.  4. 

LiLTBJEUM,  [a  town  of  Sicily  on  tbe  west- 
ern coast  south  of  Drepanum,  and  near 
i^amons  promontory  called  also  Lilybaum, 
now  Cape  Boeo.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
Marsalla,  This  place  was  the  principal  for- 
tress of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  the 
only  city  which  resisted  Pyrrhus  when  he 
passed  into  the  island.  The  iEgates  insule 
lie  off  this  coast  to  the  north-west,  and  are 
memorable  for  tbe  victory  gained  by  the  Ro- 
mans over  the  Carthasinian  fleet  in  their  vi- 
cinity.] The  town  of  Lilybsum  had  a  port 
large  and  capacious,  which  the  Romans,  in 
the  wars  with  Carthage,  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  stop  and  fill  up  with  stones,  on  account  of 
its  convenience  and  vicinity  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Nothing  now  remains  of  this  once 
powerful  city  but  tbe  ruins  of  temples  and 
aqueducts.  Kt»g.  ^n.  3,  v.  IQS.—Melay  2, 
c.  7.— S/ra6.  6. — Cie,  in  Ferr.  5. — Cat.  de 
BeU.  AfriC'-Diod.  22. 

LiMHJEUM*  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Limns, 
from  which  the  goddess  was  called  Limnaea, 
and  worshipped  under  that  appellation  at 
Sparta  and  in  Achaia.  The  Spartans  wished 
to  seize  the  temple  in  the  age  of  Tiberius, 
but  the  emperor  interfered  and  gave  it  to  its 
lawful  possessors,  the  Messenians.  Pout.  3, 
c  14, 1.  7,  c.  20.--Ta<rt/.  Ann^  4,  c.  4?. 

LtMVATiDiA,  a  festival  in  honour  <jf  Diana, 
sumamed  Ltmno/is,  from  Limnae,  a  school 
of  exercise  fet  Troezene,  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped, or  from  KifJLftn^  pondt^  because  she 
presided  over  fishermen. 

LmoifUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  afterwards 
Pictavi,  Poieltert.    Cat,  G.  8,  c.  26. 

LiNDUsr,  a  colony  of  Britain,  now  Lincoln. 
[Mannert  imagines  the  modem  name  of  Lin' 
coin  to  have  been  formed  from  Lindum  and 
Colouia.  It  is  called  by  Bede.  Lindi-Collina. 
Lindum  was  situate  among  the  Coritani,  form- 
ing their  capital,  and  was  on  the  main  route 
from  London  to  York.] 

LiiTDUi,  a  city  of  Rhodes,  bnilt  by  Ceroa- 
phui,  son  of  Sol  and  Cydippe,  Jg?  Danaides 
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built  there  a  temple  to  Minerva,  and  ooeofliThese  verMt  are  evideotly  the  fcbi  katiciM  ^ 
ita  colonies  founded  Gela  in  Sicily*  It  gave  later  timei  than  thoae  of  Linos.  Ib  the  ^lb- 
birth  to  Cleobalu8,one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  coarsas  of  Stobttoi  ara  to  be  found  two  Khm 


and  to  Chares  and  Laches,  who  were  employ- 
ed in  making  and  finishing  the  femons  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes.  [The  vestiges  of  Lindus,  call 
ed  Ltntfo,  are  seated  in  a  hamlet  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  idaod. 
It  is,  at  present,  a  place  of  some  little  trade.] 
Strah,  \4,-~ Homer.  II.  Z.—^ela^  %  c.  7.— 
Plin.  34.— Hemfo/.  7,  c.  153. 

LiHo6ifB8,  [a  people  of  Gaul  whose  ter- 
ritories included  Vogesus,  F6*gei<,  and  conse> 
qaently  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Mosa  or 
MeuH,  and  Matrona  or  Mame.  Their  chief 
city  was  Andomadunum«  afterwards  Lingo- 
nes,  now  Langret.]  They  passed  into^ltaly. 
where  they  made  some  settlement  near  the 
Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Taeil.  H. 
4,  c  55. — Marital.  1 1,  ep.  57.  v.  9, 1. 14,  ep. 
169.— Ltican.  1,  v.  898.— Cas.  Btll  0. 1,  c. 


Livus.  This  name  is  common  to  difibrent 
persons  whose  history  is  confused,  and  who  are 
often  taken  one  for  the  other.    One  was  son 
of  Urania  and  Amphimarus  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune.   Another  was  son  of  Apollo  by  Pfaia- 
mathe,  daughter  of  Crotopus  king  of  Argos. 
Martial  mentions  him  in  his  78  ep.  1.  9.    The 
third,  son  of  Ismenius,  and  bom  at  Thebes  iu 
Boeotia,  taught  music  to  Hercules,  who  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  lyre 
and  lolled  him.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  and 
Urania,  according  to  Diogenes,  who  mentions 
some  of  his  philosophical   compositions,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  world  had  been 
created  in  an  instant.  He  was  killed  by  Apol- 
lo, for  presuming  to  compare  himself  to  him. 
ApoUodorust  however,  and  Pausanias  mention 
that  hit  ridicnle  of  Hercules  on  his  awkward- 
ness in  holding  the  lyre  was  fatal  to  him. 
[According    to    Archbishop    Usher,    Linus 
fiouriihed  about  1280  B.  C.  and  he  is  mention- 
ed by  Eusebius  among  the  poets  who  wrote 
before  the  time  of  Moses.    Diodorus  Siculus 
tells  us  from  Dionysins  of  Mitylene  the  histo- 
rian, who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero,  that 
Linus  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who 
invented  verse  and  music,  as  Cadmus  first 
Unght  them  the  use  of  letters.    The  same 
writer  likewise  attributes  to  him  an  account 
of  the  exploits  of  the  first  Bacchus,  and 
treatise  upon  the  Greek  mythology  written 
in  Pelasgian    characters,  which   were   also 
those  used  by  Orpheus,  and  by  Pronapides 
the  preceptor  of  Homer.    Diodorus  says  like- 
wife  that  be  added  the  string  Uchanos  to  the 
Mercurian  lyre,  and  gives  to  him  the  inven- 
tion of  rhythm  and  melody,  which  Suidas, 
who  regards  him  as  the  most  ancient  of  poets, 
oooftrms.    He  is  said  by  many  ancient  writers 
to  have  had  several  disciples  of  jp^at  renown, 
anaong  whom  was  Hercules,  Thamyris  and 
OrpHeua.    Stobssus  has  preserved  some  pre- 
ttiided  verses  of  this  ancient  poet.    They  re 


verses  of  Linus  on  the  divine  OamipoCenea.] 
ApoUod.  9,  o.  4 — Diog.   U^Firg.  EeL  4.P- 

Patcff.  2,  c.  15, 1.  9,  c.  20. A  ibontaia  ta 

Arcadia,  whose  waters  were  said  to  |iiiit 
abortion.    PHn.  31,  c.  2. 

LiplRA,  the  largest  of  the  iSolinn  iriaadi 
on  the  ooast  of  Sicily,  now  ealled  L^mri.  [nirfL 
end  of  this  article.]  It  had  a  city  ot  the  inae 
name,  which,  according  to  Diodoroa,  si  receiv- 
ed from  Liparus  the  ion  of  Aqbmi«  Idig 
of  these  islands,  whose  daughter  Cyiaa 
was  married  by  his  snepsssor  iBolas,  ao- 
cording  to  Pliny.  The  inhabil«Bta  of  this 
island  were  powerful  by  sea,  and  6rmm  tts 
great  tributes  which  they  paid  to  Pinnjsini, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  they  may  be  oallad 
very  opulent.  The  island  was oeMmtcdfer 
the  variety  of  its  fruits,  and  ita  rmiaiaB  are  alili 
in  general  repute.  It  had  some  eosiveaicttt 
harbours,  and  a  fountain  whoee  watera  were 
much  frequented  on  aooount  of  thair  Medi- 
cinal powers.  Accordiitf  to  Diodonn,  iEohis 
reigned  at  Lipara  before  Lipems.  [The 
Lipari  isles  receive  their  modern  naae  from 
the  andent  Lipara.  They  were  inrsMUly 
known  by  the  name  of  £otisB,  or  Voleamc 
insula.  The  former  name  they  raeeired 
from  having  been  fabled  te  be  the  reaideiMe  of 
£olus,  king  of  the  winds ;  they  obtaiood  the 
latter  appellatton  from  their  voleanic  nntore. 
The  ancients  knew  them  to  be  veloaiiic,  bot 
did  not  narrowly  examine  them;  thtahai 
been  reserved  for  modem  philosopbera.  The 
Liperi  isles  are  eommonly  reckoned  10  in 
number,  and  Lipara  is  the  largeit  of  thaM, 
being  19^  Italian  miles  in  circuit.  This  iit- 
and  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  nator^hst, 
from  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  voleaaie 
products.  According  to  IHodoms,  nil  the 
£olian  isles  were  subject  to  great  inwptioQs 
of  fire,  and  their  craters  were  vitiMe  m  his 
time.  vid.  Strongyle.]  Ln.  5«  c  28— — FbL 
3,  o.  9.^itai.  14,  V.  67.-  Fsry.  ^n.  I,  v.  5*, 

8,  V.  417 Mela,  %  c  l.-^Strmb.  «. A 

town  of  Etruria. 

Li^vxirriA,  now  lApaua^  a  river  of  Ci- 
salpine Gaul,  fiUling  into  the  Adrietic  Sea. 
PKn.  3,  o.  18. 

Luus,  now  CrorigHatu^  a  river  of  Caaft- 
nia,  which  it  separates  fi^  Latinai.  [It  Islls 
into  the  sea  near  Mintums.  According  to 
Strabo,  its  more  andoit  naoM  was  Kaavk  : 
according  to  Pliny,  Qlanis.  Its  aiHirae  ii  ia 
the  country  ol  the  Bfarsi,  west  of  the  Laeas 


iohool,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  latter  Phttooiits  and  Pythagoreans,  **  The 
whole  has  beeo  engendered  br  the  whole.'* 


•Dgendered  by  the  whole.' 
428 


Fucinus.    In  the  vicinity  of  Mii^i 
Pontine  marshes  ended,  in  whioh 
himself,  and  whence  he  was  drafged 
rope  round  his  neck,  to  the  prison  of ' 
n«.]    Meltu,  2,  c  4.— Osrwl.  3,  ed.  t' 
con.  2,  T.  424.— A  warrior  kfled  hf 
la,  &c     Firg.  JEn.  1 1,  v.  870. 
LissA,  the  name  of  a  Ihry  wfatch  finripi' 


S«Br 


fertothe^fwMWs  proposition  of  the  EleatKJfdlM introduces  ootheategeasceodoeted  ky 

Iris,  at  the  oommand  of  Jnne^  tenssptfe  Bsr^ 
cules  with  that  fiital  rage  whiah  ended  in  bis 

death.  .-^lym^eu  uy  >^_jv_/v^-t  L^ 
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Lissvs,  [a  town  of  Illyricuiii|  ia  Oalma- 
ti«,  betwaea  the  mosth  of  the  Drums  or 
Z>rt»,  and  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia.  Pliny 
oaUa  it  Umnm  Oppidam,  and  adds,  that  it 
wma  a  eoloaj  of  Roman  cttixens,  100  miles 
froai  Epidaoros,  where  Macedonia  eomm««nc 
•d.     It  is  now  called  Jiiesto.]  PUn,  3,  c  2.— - 

Zrtr.  44,  c  lO,^Lvean,  6,  v.  719 A  river 

•I  Thraoe,  iallin^  into  the  ^ean  Sea,  be- 
tween Thasos  and  Samothraeia.  ft  was  dried 
wp  by  the  army  of  Xerze^  when  he  inraded 
Greece.     Sint^  l.—Htrodot.  7,  c.  109. 

Lmta,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  whose  inha- 
DttaoU  are  called  Listini. 

LiTBRvirM,  [m  town  of  Italy,  in  Campania, 
^«st  of  Atella,  and  north  of  Cnrnte.  It  was 
a  RMBan  eoUmy,  improred  and  enlaiced  by 
Attsnetos.  The  rains  of  it  may  be  traced  on 
tha  e^  of  a  large  pond,  in  a  flat  and  dreary 
aliore,  between  the  month  of  the  Valtamus 
and  the  promontory  of  Misennm.  Hither 
Scapto  Afncanus  withdrew  from  the  aconsa- 
Uoos  of  his  enemies,  and  here  he  is  said  to 
have  pasMd  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  re- 
tnrement.    Il  was  his  burial-place.  ] 

LrraoBdLiA,  a  festiral  oelebrated  at  Tree- 
«aiie,  in  honour  of  Lamia  and  Anxesia,  who 
«Mae  from  Crete,  and  was  sacrificed  by  the 
«i«7  af  the  seditions  popnlaee,  and  stoned  to 
o^th.  HoMse  the  name  of  the  solemnity, 
ht»^9Kut,  iapidalim. 

LiTTBRgAS,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Midas 
MOf  «f  Phiygia.  He  made  strangers  pre- 
paro  his  harvest,  and  afterwards  put  them 
to  death.  He  was  at  last  kttled  by  Hertsules. 
TUtriL  U.  10. 

LiviA  Devsiixa,  a  celebrated  Roman  la- 
dy, danghlor  of  L.  Drasus  Calidiaans.  She 
t^mwi  Tiberias  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom 
•be  bad  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  Drusus 
0«T»aaic«s.  The  attachment  of  her  husband 
ta  the  eaose  of  Antony  was  the  banning  of 
her  greatness.  Augustas  saw  her  as  she  fled 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  her  has- 
faaad,  and  he  resolved  to  marry  her,  though 
she  was  then  pregnant.  He  divorced  his  wife 
Seribonia,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  an- 
erQr8,beoelebrated  his  nuptials  with  Liria,  She 
now  took  ad  vantage  of  the  passion  of  Angus- 
tos,  in  the  share  that  she  enjoyed  of  his  power 
and  imperial  dignity.  Her  children  by  Dru 
•■•  were  adopted  by  the  complying  emperor , 
amd,  that  she  might  make  the  succession  of 
"•"■•^^/I^berias  more  easy  and  indisput- 
ad,  LiTia  is  accused  of  secretly  involving  ia 
aoe  common  rain  the  heirs  and  nearest  rela 
tione  of  Augustus.  /  Her  cruelty  mid  ingrad- 
tade  are  still  more  strongly  marked,  when 
ahe  ia  ehai^ged  with  having  mordered  her  own 
basband,tohasten  the  elevation  of  Tiberius. 
If  she  was  anzious  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
hmr  son,  Tiberius  proved  ungrateful,  and 
hated  a  woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  his 
alevation,andhisgreatness.  L4viadiedittlhe 
IsaOkymmr  ot  her  age,  A.  D.  29.  Tiberius 
•howied  himMlf  asundutiful  after  hertleathiiB 
befiara,  for  he  neglected  her  funeral,  and  ex- 
TgfnaAf  aommanded  that  no  honours,  either 
private  or  public,  should  be  paid  to  her  me- 


mory.    Tacii.  Ann.  1,  c.  3 Swt,  in  Jiug,  &* 

7^.— Z)ten.  Cass. Another,    [vid.  Dru- 

silla.] Another,  called  Hore8tilla,&c  She 

was  debauched  by  Galba,  as  she  was  going  to 

marry  Piso.  Suet*  in  Ga/.25 Another^call- 

edalao  Ooellina.  She  was  Galba*s  stepmother^ 
and  committed  adultery  with  him.    76.  Jb.  3» 

[LiVLS  Uges,  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Dru- 
sus, a  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  662,  about  trans- 
planting colonies  to  diflerent  parts  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens 
at  a  low  price  ;  also,  that  thejudiees  should 
be  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the  senators 
aod  equites,  and  that  the  allied  sUUs  of  Italy 
should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
Drusus  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of 
tbe  most  upright  intentions;  but,  endeavour- 
mg  to  reconcile  those  whose  interests  were  di- 
ametrically opposite^  he  was  crushed  in  the 
attempt,  facing  murdered  by  an  unknown  as- 
sassin in  his  own  house,  upon  his  return  from 
the  forum,  amidst  a  number  of  clients  and 
friends.  No  inquiry  was  made  about  his  death. 
The  states  of  Italy  considered  this  event  as 
the  signal  of  a  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tort by  force  what  they  could  not  obtain  vo- 
luntarily. Above300,000  men  fell  m  the  con- 
test in  the  space  of  two  years.  At  last  the 
Romans,  although  upoo  the  whole  they  had 
the  advantage,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  free- 
dom of  tbe  city,  first  to  the  allies,  and  after- 
wards to  all  the  sutes  of  Italy.] 

Livivs  AjrsROjricus,  a  dramatic  poet  who 
flourished  at  Rome  about  240  years  before  the 
Christian  era.-  [He  was  a  native  of  Magna 
Grecia.  Tiraboschi  asserts  that  whenhis  coun- 
try was  finiyiy  subdued  by  the  Romans  in 
487,  Livius  was  made  captive  and  brought 
to  Rome.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he 
there  became  the  slave,  and  afterwards  the 
freedmau,  of  Livius  Salinator,  from  whom  he 
derived  one  of  his  names  ;  but  these  facts  do 
not  seem  to  rest  on  any  authority  more  an- 
cient than  the  Eusebian  Chronicle.  Tbe  pre- 
cise period  of  his  death  ia  uncertain ;  but  in 
Cioero^s  dialogue  DeSeneetutet  Cato  is  intro- 
duced saying,  that  he  had  seen  old  Livius 
while  he  was  himself  a  youth.  Now  Cato 
was  born  in  519,  and  since  the  period  of  youth 
among  the  Romans  was  considered  as  com- 
mencing at  fifteen,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  existence  of  Livius  was  at  least  protract- 
ed till  the  year  534  of  the  city.]  He  was 
the  first  who  turned  the  personal  satires  and 
Fescennine  verses,  so  long  the  admiration  of 
the  Romans,  into  the  form  of  a  proper  dia- 
logue and  regular  play.  Though  the  cha- 
racter of  a  player,  so  valued  and  applauded 
in  Greece*  wds  reckoned  vile  and  despicable 
among  tbe  Romans,  Andronicus  acted  a  part 
in  bis  dramatical  compositions,  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  his  audience,  by  repeating 
what  he  had  laboriously  formed  aftisr  the 
manner  of  the  Crreeks.  His  poetry  was  grown 
obsolete  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  whose  nicety 
and  judgment  would  not  even  recommend  the 
reading  of  it.  [Livius,  however,  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  being  the  first  inventor  among 
th4  Romans  of  a  specicjs  of  poetry  which  was 
429 
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afterwards  carried  by  them  to  mach  hi|fher 
perfection.  Cicero  compares  the  translatioo 
of  the  Odyssey  by  Livius  to  the  ancient  sta- 
tues whigh  might  be  attributed  to  Daedalus 
Like  Thespis,  and  most  other  dramatists  in 
the  commencement  of  the  theatric  art,  Livius 
was  an  actor,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the 
sole  ^rformer  of  his  own  pieces.  Afterwards, 
however,  his  voice  failing,  in  consequence  of 
the  audience  insisting  on  a  repetition  of  fa- 
vourite passages,  he  introduced  a  boy,  who 
relieved  him  by  declaiming  the  recitative 
part  in  concert  with  the  flute,  while  he  him 
self  executed  the  corresponding  gestioula 
tions  in  the  monologues,  and  in  parts  where 
high  exertion  was  required,  only  epsploying 
his  own  voice  in  the  conversational  and  less 
elevated  scenes.  ^  Hence,'*  observes  Livy, 
^  the  practice  arose  of  dividing  the  represen- 
tation between  two  actors,  and  of  reciting,  as 
it  were,  to  the  gesture  and  action  of  the  come- 
dian. Thenceforth  the  custom  so  far  pre< 
vailed,  that  the  comedians  never  uttered  any 
thing  except  the  verses  of  the  dialogue.*'* 
And  this  system,  apparently  so  well  calculat- 
ed to  destroy  all  theatrical  illusion,  continued, 
under  certain  modifications,  to  subsist  on  the 
Roman  stage  during  the  moat  refined  periods 
of  taste  and  literature.]  Some  few  of  his 
verses  are  preserved  in  the  Corput  Poetarum. 

M.  Salinator,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against 

the  lUyrians.  The  success  with  which  he 
finished  his  campaign,  and  the  victory  which 
some  years  after  be  obtained  o^er  Asdrubal, 
who  was  passing  into  Italy  with  a  reinforce- 
ment for  his  brother  Anoibal,  show  how  de- 
serving he  was  to  be  at  the  he^  of  the  Ro 
man  armies.  [In  the  second  Punic  war  a 
new  tax  was  imposed  on  salt,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  censors  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius, 
chiefly  the  latter,  and  hence  he  obtained 

the    surname    Salinator,'}       Ltv, Dru- 

sus,  a  tribune  who  joined  the  patricians 
in  opposing  the  ambitious  views  of  C.  Grac- 
chus.   Plut,  in  Grace.— An  uncle  of  Ca 

to  of  Utica.     Plut. Titus,  a  native  of 

Padua,  celebrated  for  his  writings.  [He  re 
sided  at  Rome  a  considerable  time,  where 
he  was  highly  honoured  by  Augustus,  to 
whom  he  was  previously  known,  it  is  said, 
by  some  writings  which  he  hal  dedicated  to 
him.  Seneca,  however,  is  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject  of  this  supposed  dedication,  though  he 
mentions  the  work  itself,  which,  he  says,  con- 
sisted of  moral  and  philoso|^ical  dialogues. 
He  appears  to  have  conceived  the  project  of 
writing  his  history  immediately  upon  his  set- 
tling at  Rome,  or  perhaps  he  CHme  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting'  the  necessary 
materials  for  that  great  work.  Augustus 
made  him  preceptor  to  his  grandson  Claudius, 
afterwards  emperor  ;  but  he  seems  not  much 
to  have  attended  to  the  advantage  which 
might  result  from  such  a  oonnection,  and  to 
have  occupied  himself  entirely  in  theoompc 
sition  of  his  history,  parts  of  which,  as  they 
were  finished,  he  read  to  Augustus  and  Ms- 
cenas.  Distracted  with  the  tumults,  and,  it 
may  be,  di^usted  with  the  intrigaet  and  ct-| 
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bals  of  Rome,  he  sought  retiff«aieot  i 
qnillity  in  the  beatiful  oouatry  and  iScUgiMd 
climate  of  Naples.  Here  be  fiaiabed  h»  h»- 
tory.  Having  completed  bit  work,  he  rt- 
tumed  to  finish  the  remainder  of  hk  dsyik 
bis  native  country,  where  he  died  A.  D.  17, 
at  the  age  of  75  years.  On  the  day  at  his 
death  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  deyrivedof 
another  of  its  brightest  ornameats  ia  the  petl 
Ovid.]  Few  particulars  of  his  life  wa  kBOWB^ 
yet  his  fame  was  so  universally  spraad,  evco 
m  his  life-time,  that  an  inhabitaLBt  of  Gadea 
traversed  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  laarilj 
to  see  the  man  whose  writings  bad  giraa  kiai 
such  pleasure  and  satiilictiMi  mtlM  peraaaL 
The  nnme  of  Livy  is  rendered  iauaortal  by 
his  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  Deiidsi 
this,  he  wrote  the  philosophical  treatuei  lart 
dialogues  above  mentioned,  with  a  lactier  ad- 
dressed to  his  son,  on  the  merit  of  aoUMn 
which  ought  to  be  read  bj  yonng^  man.  TUs 


letter  is  greatly  commended  by  QwwitiKaB, 
who  expatiates  with  great  warmUi  oe  the 


judgment  and  candour  of  the  aatbar. 
Roman  history  was  comprehended  ia 


Bm 
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book%  of  which  only  35  [and  a  fraraMBt  of 
rithtbafoai 


another]  are  extant.  It  began  with  I 
atioD  of  Rome,  and  was  oontiaaad  tiU  tta 
death  of  Dmsns  in  Germany.  (Itcootaiaad  a 
period  of  743  years,  ending  9  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour.    The  cooteota  of  tba 
whole  number  of  books,  however,  tba  ]37cli 
and   138th  excepted,  have  beea  praaerrad 
and  compiled,  as  some  without  aay  good  ram- 
son  have  supposed,  by  Livy  taimaeU,  wbile 
others,  with  equal  improbability,  bava  as- 
serted them  to  be  the  work  of  Floms.  Who- 
ever may  have  been  the  compiler,  thay  ata 
highly  curious  ;  and  althoagh  thay  ooataa 
but  a  faint  outline,  yet  they  lerva  to  coat  ay 
some  idea  of  the  ongiaal,  and  greatly  ax- 
cite  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  large  a  portia^af 
this  valuable  work.]    The  merit  of  tfaia  biH 
tory  is  well  known,  and  the  high  rank  whioh 
Livy  holds  among  historians  wiU  aevar  be 
disputed.    He  is  alwayi  freat,  his  stylo  is 
clear  and  intelligible,  laboured  withoat  a^ 
fectation,  diffusive  without  tedkHunesB^  aad 
argumentative  without  pedantry.   Ia  Ids  ha- 
rangues he  is  bold  and  aniiaated,  aad  ia  hh 
narrations  and  deflcriptions^  bo  flaims  a  de- 
cided superiority.    He  it  ahrays  elefaiit,  al- 
though many  have  braadad  his  proviaeial 
wor£  with  the  name  of  Paimnmijf'  [la  what 
this  Patavinity  oonaisled,  no  anoicat  aathar 
having  defined  it,  it  diffiealt  to  ny.    It  m^ 
have  been  some  peeoliftrity  of  dialoot  whseh 
marked  the  Latinity  of  that  qoaitcr  of  ftaly 
where  Livy  was  bom,  the  Vcaati  hariaf 
been  probably  of  Sdavonio  dasoaat.    Bat 
this  is  difficult  to  affirm,  whoa  to  ns  thea^yle 
of  Livy  appears  fiir  above  any  paenlkffitiea 
of  provinoialiam.    Perhaps,  •fttr  aU,  aa  tha 
charge  came  from   Asimns  PoUto,  it  nay 
have  been  OMrely  the  affisoted  critioisai  of  a 
courtier.]    Livy  has  been  oeasarad,  and  pmw 
haps  with  jostxee,  for  being  too  cradalaat^ 
and  hardening  his  hiitory  with  va^or  aa- 
tioDs  and  soptntitiouB  tales.    He  may  dis- 
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-gf  «i8t  wlwn  be  OMotioiis  that  nilk  and  blood 
■yure  ramtd  frooi  haaTen,  or  that  ao    ox 
«po1n,  or  a  woaan  changed  bar  mz  ;  jat  be 
CEindidly  eoafwiea    that   he  reoorded    only 
"vrfaat  bad  made  an  nidaliUa  imprestioo  apoo 
-tlie  mindB  of  a  oTBdalons  a§;e.    [It  it  atto 
iiidiin^  that  Liry  aver  sboakl  bare  been 
diai^^  with  oradality  on  aooount  of  the 
prodi^^   which    he  relatet.     He    mtrtly 
<%aates  from  the  annals  of  past  ages,  and  fnlly 
jiutifiet  and  explains  the  course  he  has  par- 
laedt  in  that  beentifal  passage  of  his  history 
<B.  48,  e.  16»)  *•  1  am  not  ignoraot  that  the 
aigpe  in  which  1  live  no  longer  believea  in  the 
preaaget  by  which  the  gods  annoonoe  the  fa- 
tore,  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  incre 
dalily,  we  no  longer  publish  prodigies,  or  are 
emrcfol  to  record  them  in  onr  annals  ;  yet  io 
'writiagthe  hietory  of  distant  ages,  my  mind 
nrroluntarily  assomes  the   tone  of  former 
days,  (netne  fsio  pact9  anitgtm»  ft  wnimvi) 
mad  1  feel  relnotant  to  banish  from  my  writ- 
iafB,  as  neworthy  of  baring  a  place  therein, 
those  oocarrences  which  the  wisdom  of  oar 
Ibrefethers  jodced  deserring  of  a  public  ex- 
piation (eiMB  mi  pnidentunmi  viri  pubUee 
muBeipiendtt  enuumni).^  His  candoar  has  also 
been  called  in  question,  and  he  has  some- 
timei  shown  himself  too  partial  to  his  coon- 
trymen,  bat  every  where  he  is  an  indefatig^a- 
1^  aupporter  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  vir- 
tse.    fit  appears  from  bb  having  prefixed 
separate  pnittorj  introductions  to  each  por- 
tion, that  Livy  had  divided  bis  work  into  dis- 
tinct parts,  consisting  each  of  10  books.  The 
psurts  ot  bis  history  which  we  now  possess 
are,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth,  decades,  5 
boohs  of  the  6th  decade,  (and  these  very 
imperfect,)  and  a  fragment  of  the  91st  book  ; 
whicfa  last  was  discovered  by  Bruns  in  the 
Vatican  library  in  1772.  It  is  said  at  the  pre- 
teot  moment    (February,  18^,)    that  the 
learned  Abb^  Rosch,  who  is  employed  in  the 
library  at  Pisa,  has  just  discovered  in  the 
cfaarters  <ii  a  Capuchin  convent,  fifteen  of 
the  lost  books  of  the  Roman  historian.]   The 
first  decade  comprehends  the  history  of  460 
years.    The  seoond  decade  is  lost.     [It  com- 
prised a  period  of  75  years :  the  principal 
oocorreoce  in  4t  was  the  first  Punic  war.] 
The   third  comprehends  the  history  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  which  includes  about  18 
yearf .    In  the  fourth  decade,  Livy  treats  of 
the  wars  with   Macedonia    and  Antiocbuf, 
which  oontain  about  23  years.    For  the  first 
five  books  of  the  fifth  decade  we  are  indebt 
ed  to  the  researches  of  (be  modems.     They 
were  found  at  Worms,  A.  D.  1431.    [These 
5  books  give  an  account  of  the  war  with 
Perseus  king  of  Macedonia  ;  of  the  corrup 
tion  of  several  Roman  governors  in  the  ^d 
ministration  of  the  provinces,  and  their  pu< 
nishment ;  and  of  the  third  Punic  war.   The 
fragment  of  the  9!st  book,  above  mentioned, 
details  some  of  the  operations  of  Sertorius  in 
Spain.]    These  are  the  books  that  remain  of 
Livy's  history,  and  the  loss  which  the  cele- 
brated work  has  sustained  by  the  ravages  of 
time,  has  in  some  measure  been  compensated 


by  the  labours  of  J.  Freinsbemius,  who  with 
great  attention  and  industry  has  made  ao 
epitome  of  the  Roman  history,  which  is  now 
incorporated  with  the  remaining  books  of  Li- 
y.  The  third  decade  seems  to  be  8a(>erior 
to  the  others,  yet  the  author  has  not  scrupled 
to  copy  from  bis  ctmtemporaries  and  prede-  ' 
cessors  ;  and  we  find  many  passages  taken 
word  for  word  from  Poly  bios,  in  which  the 
latter  has  shown  himself  more  informed  in 
military  afiiiirs,  and  superior  to  his  imitator. 
The  beat  editions  ef  Livy  will  l>e  found  to  be 
those  of  Blaittaire,  8  vols.  12mo.  Loodoo, 
1722 :  of  Dmkenbordi,  7  vols.  4te.  Amst. 
1731  ;  and  of  Ruddiman,  4  vols.  ISmo.  Edin. 
1751.  [A  very  excellent  and  valuable  edition 
of  Livy,  by  Strotb,  improved  by  Doering,  was 
published  at  Ootha  in  1816-19.  The  edition 
of  Crevier  also  is  a  valuable  one,  Paris,  1735, 
6  vols.  4to.] 

Lixvg,  a  river  of  Mauritania,  with  a  city 
of  the  rame  name.  AntsBus  had  a  palace 
there,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  Hercules  conquer- 
ed hijn.  Kal,  3,  v.  258.— JIfWa,  3,  c.  \9 — 
Strab.  2. 

Local,  [a  people  who  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived their  name  from  an  ancient  hero  called 
Locris  or  Loeroe,  whose  son  Opus  founded  a 
town  under  bis  own  name.  They  formed 
four  divisions,  with  appropriate  surnames,  the 
three  first  of  which,  viz.  Locri  Ozola,  Locri 
Epicnemidii,  and  Locri  Opuntii,  were  settled 
in  Greece  ;  the  fourth  division,  denominated 
Epizephyrii,  inhabited  Magna  Gnacia,  near 
the  promontory  of  Zephyrium,  at  the  sonth- 
em  extremity  of  the  Bruttiorum  agar.  The 
Ozol«  occupied  a  considerable  extent  of 
country  west  of  Phocis  and  along  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus.  They  derived  their  appella- 
tion from  the  circumstanoe,  it  is  said,  of  the 
arrows  of  Hercules  having  been  buried  in 
their  territory,  from  which,  ka  being  tinged 
with  the  poison  of  the  Hydra,  a  mephi>ic  va- 
pour arose ;  hence  the  name  u^«a«i  from  o^'m, 
oleo.  Others,  however,  derive  the  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  conti- 
nued to  dress  themselves  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts  after  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had  as- 
sumed more  suitable  clothing.  The  Locri 
themselves  nerer  adopted  the  appellation 
Ozols,  as  may  well  be  supposed.  Their 
chief  town  was  Amphissa,  now  iSo/'ma.  Nau- 
pactus  was  also  one  of  their  cities.  The  Epic- 
nemidii  lay  north-east  of  the  former,  along  the 
part  of  the  Sinus  Maliaous  opposite  the  pro- 
montory Ceneum  in  Eubosa.  They  derived 
their  name  from  Mount  Cnemis,  in  whose  vi- 
cinity they  dwelt.  Their  chief  town  was 
Thronium.  South-east  of  these  last  were  the 
Locri  Opuntii, so  called  from  Opus  their  chief 
city.  The  Locri  Epizephyrii  migrated  to  Ital- 
1y  at  an  early  period  ;  their  chief  town  was 
said  to  be  coeval  with  Cyzicus.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, makes  it  to  have  been  founded  a  little 
after  Crotona  and  Syracuse,  about  757  B.  C. 
The  Epizepbyrian  Locri  had  a  code  of  laws 
compiled  for  them  by  Zaleucus,  fro»  ™  •«- 
veral  codes  ot,^EfS^|pgm^K^  ^**»*"'- 
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Tfa«7  were  m  brave  people,  and  in  a  battle 
with  the  CrotonianB,  10,000  Locri  with  a  few 
alliee  defeated  190,000  of  the  enemy  near  the 
riTer  8a|;ra  :  an  event  so  marreUouf*  that  it 
beeame  proverbial,  in  giviof  attestatioo  to  a 
ftot  thoi^fht  inoredible,  to  taj,  Axii6i{«  t«v 
«n  S«y#«,  **itiM  more  true  than  the  battle  of 
Sagra  ^^j  Plin,  3,  c.  5.— 5<r«*.  6,  &e.— 
Ptol.—Mdn.'^Liv.  26,  c  26,  L  28,  o.  6  — 
Paui.  Mh.  k  Phoe. 

LociriTA,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome  in 
the  favour  of  Nero.  She^iioned  Claadios 
and  Britannicas,  and  at  last  attempted  to  de- 
stroy Nero  himielf;  for  which  she  was  execut- 
ed. Taeit.  Ann.  t2,  o.  66,  ke^^SueL  in 
AW-.  33. 
LocvTivs.  vid.  Aius. 
LoLLiA  PavlIha,  a  beaatifal  woman, 
daughter  of  M.  LoUias,  who  married  C.  Mem- 
mtus  Regains,  and  afterwards  Caligula.  Bhe 
was  divorced  and  put  to  death  by  means  of 
Agrippina.     7\ieii.  Ann.  \%  c.  l,&c. 

LoLLiiinrs  ^vaius,  a  general  proclaim- 
ed emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  Gaul,  and  soon 
after  murdered,  &c. 

M.  LoLLnrg,  a  companion  and  tutor  of  C. 
Casar,  the  son-in-law  of  Tiberias.  He  was 
consul,  andoffianded  Angustus  by  his  rapacity 
in  the  provinces.  Horace  has  addressed  two 
of  his  epistles  to  him,  ice.    Tadt.  Ann.  3. 

LoiTDiirvM,  the  capital  of  Britain, fonnded, 
as  some  suppose,  between  the  age  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Nero.  It  has  been  severally  called 
Lem/tntctm,  Linkftnum,  &c.  Ammianus  calls 
it  Mlttfftim  oppidtun.  It  is  represented  as  a 
considerable,  opulent,  and  commercial  town 
in  the  age  of  Nero.  [There  is  very  great 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  existed  before  Cse- 
sar*s  time.  Itt  favourable  sit  nation  for  com- 
merce must  have  given  the  place  an  early 
origin.  Ancient  Loodinium  is  thought  to  have 
occupied  that  part  of  the  modem  city  which 
lies  on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  near  the 
Tower  of  London.  As,  however,  Ptolemy 
assigns  it  to  the  Cantii,  many  have  been  led 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  borough  of  South- 
wark  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  or  rather 
to  the  part  immediately  west  of  this,  especial 
ly  as  hera  many  remains  of  antiquity  have 
been  found.  It  is  most  probable,  however, 
that  Londinium  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  n 
ver.]     TmcU.  Ann.  14,  a  33.^.4iiimsan. 

Lor OIK1VD8,  a  surname  of  Artaxerzes  the 
1st ;  [in  Greek  Mc»^e;^tc<.  Plutarch  states 
that  this  appeUatieo  was  given  him  because 
his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his  left.  But 
Strabo  says  that  he  was  so  called  from  the 
extraordinary  length  of  his  anns.  which  oo 
his  standing  straight  could  reach  bis  knees.] 
C.  Nep.  in  Reg. 

LoBroiws,  Dionysius  Cassias,  a  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher  and  critic  of  Athens. 
[Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Emesa  in  Syria,  others  of  Palmyra.  The 
best  opinion,  however,  is  that  which  makes 
Athens  his  birth-place.  It  is  of  Looginus 
that  Eonapius  first  made  the  remark  which 
has  been  so  often  repeated  in  similar  oases  : 
he  called  him  ^*  a  living  library^  and  a  walk' 
43? 


ing  study"    As  regards  the  prseuomen  Die- 
nysius  which  is  commonly  appended  la  has 
name,  it  would  seem  iirom  en  estaminetkeW 
the  two  principal  manusoripls  which  base 
preserved  this  work  to  us,  and  of  whi^  ens 
ts  at  Paris,  the  other  in  the  VaticiuD,  that  he 
1-  named  therein    Dionystas   er  Lnngiadi, 
(AisvoWstf  fi  As»«rov).  Amid  the  greet  na»> 
ber  of   works  oomposed  by  LeB^^os,  bat 
which,  unlbrtanately,  are  loat,  may  be  earn- 
ed his  "^  Treatise  on  Homer,**  e  <«  Lesiree  of 
Attic  forms  of  expression,"  a  ^  System  of 
Rhetoric,  and  a  **  (jommentery  oo  the  Phada 
and  TimsBus  of  Plato,"  of  which  leat  Olym- 
pienus  and  Proolos   have  preserred   test 
fraginents.    Longinas  was  not  only  e  sophist 
bat  likewise  a  philosopher.    A   diaciide  W 
Ammonius  Seeeas,  he  belonged  to  the  lattsr 
Platonists,  but  preserved  himself  Irom  thdr 
errors.]     He  was  preceptor  of  tbe  Greek 
langnage,  and  afterwards  minister,  to  Za> 
nobia,  the  famous  qoeen  of  Palmyre,  and  kii 
ardent  seal  and  spirited  eotivtty  in  her  caw 
proved,  at   last,   fatal  to  him.    [Loni^ns 
IS  said  to  have  induced  Zenobse  to  shake  «f 
the  Roman  yoke,  and  to  have  dictated  to  the 
queen  a  pr^Hid  and  spirited  letter  to  the  em- 
peror Aaralian.    It  is  given  in  the  lifis  e( 
Aurelianby  Vopiseas,(c.  37.)  AaralieB,  great- 
ly irritated  at  this,  and  having  shortly  alter 
made  himself  master  ef  Palmyra,  eaneed  Le»- 
ginus  to  be  put  to  death,  A.  D.  273.]    At  the 
moment  of  death  he  showed  himself  greet  and 
resolute,  and  with  a  philosophical  wod  onpe* 
ralleled  firnmess  of  nund,  he  even  repreaaed 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  speotaton  who  pa- 
tied  his  miserable  end.  LoogtnQs  has  render- 
ed his  name  iaunortal  by  his  crttieel  remarks 
on  ancient  authors.   His  treatise  oo  the  Sub- 
lime  gives  the  world  reason  to  lament  the 
loss.of  his  other  va]uid>le  compositieae.  [The 
traatise  on  the  8ubUme,'(«t^4  'T4«ec)  h  oeeef 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  eatiqaity.   It 
is  probably  the  fragment  of  a  much  largar 
work.  Longiniu  developes  in  it,  with  a  traly 
philosophical  spirit,  the  nature  of  ssblimityia 
thought  and  expression.    He  eefeWisbes  the 
•ws  for  its  use,  and  illustrates  theae  by  enm- 
pies,  which  oonstitate  at  the  seene  tiBManie- 
genious  critique  apon  the  highest prodnatiaai 
of  antiquity.    The  s^Ie  of  the  work  is  aai- 
mated  and  correct ;  thoogh  oritica  think  that 
tbey  discover  in  it  forms  of  aT|aamiua  which 
could  not  have  been  employed  prior  to  the 
third  oentury,  and  which  stond  in  dinact  op- 
position to  the  theory  of  Amati,  who  maka 
'he  work  to  have  been  composed  to  the  ^^of 
Augustus.    Rhunken  if  said  to  have  dieoevsr^ 
ed,  in  reading  Apsines,  a  Greek  rhetorieiaB, 
all  the  lost  work  of  Liooginas  on   Rhetoric^ 
excepting  the  first  chapter.    He  fonnd  it  in* 
termingled  with  the  work  of  the  formal',  aad 
recogniied  it  by  its  style.    He  prooomsecs  it 
not  inferior  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Snhlime» 
Sed  adkue  sub  judiee  Ht  es/.]    The  beat  edi- 
tions  of  this  author  are  that  of  ToUina,  4te. 
Trej.  ad  Rhen.  1694,  and  that  of  Tonp.  8ve. 
Oxon.  1778.   [The  best  edition  now  is  that  ef 
fWeiske,  Lips.  1809,  8vo.  te-printed  at  Lon- 
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don»  1890.]— A  lawyer  whooL,  though  blind 
and  r^epacUd,  Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to 
Uealb,  becaoM  he  had  in  hit  poseetsion  a  pic- 
ture of  Caflios,  one  of  Caesar^s  murderers. 
•/Mr.  10,  V.  d. 

LfOjreoBAROJ,  [otV.  Laugfobardi.] 

LovgOla,  a  tovro  of  Litiam  ou  the  bor- 
dfir»  of  Che  Vokci.  Liv.  2,  c.  33  and  39, 1.  9. 
c.  39- 

Lojrous,  [a  Greek  writer,  author  of  a 
prase  romanoe  entitled  <*  Paatorala,**  and  re 
iktioi^  to  the  lores  of  Daphou  and  Chloe.  He 
is  lopposed  to  have  lired  in  the  timeof  Theo- 
doeios  the  Great.  His  work  is  a  curious tpe- 
cioieQ  of  that  kind  of  composition  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  and  contains  many  descriptive 
bematies.  His  style  is  simple  and  pleasing, 
tbou«^  this  evidently  is  more  the  result  of 
great  art  and  labour  than  of  natural  fpeling. 
H  is  work  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  model 
for  the  **  Paul  and  Vir^nia*'  of  St.  Pierre, 
though  the  morality  of  the  latter  is  (ar  supe- 
rior to  that  of  its  prototyp«.  l*he  best  editions 
are  those  of  Vilfeison,  Parts,  1778,2  vols.  8vo. 
that  of  Coray,  Paris,  1002,  4to.  and  that  of 
Schsefer,  Lips.  1803.] 

IjOTis  or  Lotos,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daugh- 
ter of  Neptune.  Priapus  oilered  her  violence, 
and  to  save  herself  from  his  importunities  she 
implored  the  gods  who  changed  her  into  a 
tree  called  Lottu^  consecrated  to  Venus  and 
ApoUo.     09id.  Mtt.  9,  v.  348. 

LoT^FBAGl,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca near  the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  naiiie 
from  their  living  upon  the  Lotos.  Ulyssef 
visited  their  country  at  his  return  from  th< 
Trojan  war.  [According  to  Rennell,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Lotophagi  merely  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  arose  from  the  want  of  a  more  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Desert,  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
writers.  He  states  that  the  tribes  who  in 
habit  these  countries,  and  whose  manners  are 
in  any  degree  known  unto  us,  eat  universally 
of  thtt  fruit.  The  shrub  or  tree  that  bears 
tbcletia  fruit  is  disseminated  over  the  edge  of 
the  Great  Desert,  from  the  coast  of  Cyrene 
round  by  Tripohs  and  Africa  Propria,  to  the 
borders  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Senegal,  and  the 
Niger.  Park  says,  that  the  Lotus  was  very 
eoamioD  in  all  the  countries  which  he  visited, 
and  that  it  liimished  the  natives  of  the  negro 
kiiigd<miB  with  a  food  resembling  bread,  and 
tbo  with  a  sweet  liquor  which  is  much  re- 
lished by  them.  Whether  from  the  same  lo- 
tin  the  Lotophagi  obtained  both  meat  and 
wine,  has  been  much  disputed  by  the  learned. 
Aeoording  to  Homer,  whoever  ate  of  the  lo- 
tos loet  all  wish  of  returning  home,  and  be- 
came desirous  of  remaining  always  in  the 
coQotry  of  the  lotus,  on  account  of  this  de- 
lightful food.]  Heroiot.  4,  c.  m.^Strab, 
17.— Afe/o,  I,  c  l.—Plin.  5,  c.7,l.  13, c.  17. 

LvA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  Uungs  which  were  pnriiled  by  lustra- 
tions, whence  the  name  (a  luendoS  She  is 
^opposed  to  be  the  same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 

t-vcA,  now  Lufiea,  a  city  of  Etruna  ou  the 
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river  Amus.    Liv.  21,  c.  5, 1. 41|  o.  13.— Ctc* 
13.;^.  13. 

LOcAHi,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  Samnites,  or  from  the  Brutii. 

LOcAviA,  [a  country  of  Magna  Grscia, 
south  of  Apuua.]  The  country  was  famous 
for  its  grapes.  Slrab,  S.-^Plin.  3,  c.  5.— 
Mela,  2,  o.  4.^Lfo.  8,  c.  17, 1.  9,  c  20, 1.  10, 
c.  1 1.— Hora/.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  178. 

LocANOs,  M.  AvNJBUs,  a  native  of  Cor^ 
duba  in  Spain.    [His  lather  AnosBUs  Mela,  a 
Roman  knight,  was  the  youngest  brother  of 
Seneca  the  philosopher.]     He  was  early  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  his  rising  talents,  and 
more   parlicolarly  his  laviihed  praises  and 
panegyrics,  recommended  him  to  the  empe- 
ror Nero.    This  intimacy  was  soon  produc- 
tive of  honour,  and  Lucan  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  augur  and  qusBftor  belth^e  he  had 
attained  the  proper  age.     The  poet  had  the 
imprudence  to  enter  the  lists  agaiust  bis  im- 
perial patron  ;  he  chose  for  his  subject  Or- 
pheus, and  Nero  took  the  tragical  story  of 
Niobe.    Lucan  obtained  an  easy  victory,  but 
Nero  became  jealous  of  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion, and  resolveil  upon  revenge.  The  insults 
to  which  Lucan  was  daily  exposed,  provoked 
at  last  his  resentment,  and  he  joined  Piso  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor.    The  whole 
was  discovered,  and  the  poet  had  nothing  left 
hut  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  execution. 
He  had  his  veins  opened  in  a  warm  bath,  un  J 
ashe  expired  he  pronounced  wiih  great  ener- 
^  the  lines  which,  in  his  Pharsalia,  1.  3,  v. 
639-642,  he  had  put  into  the  nM>uth  of  a  sol- 
dier, who  died  in  the  same  manner  as  him- 
»elf.    Some  have  accused  him  of  pusillanimi- 
ty at  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  lay  that, 
to  free  himself  from  the  punishment  which 
threatened  him,  he  accused  hia  own  mother, 
and  involved  her  in  the  crime  of  which  he 
was  gnilty.  This  circumstance,  which  throws 
an  indelible  blot  upon  the  character  of  Lucas, 
is  not  mentioned  by  some  writers,  who  ob- 
serve that  he  expired  with  all  the  firmness  of 
a  philosopher.    He  died  in  his  26th  year,  A . 
D.  65.    Of  all  his  compositions  none  but  his 
PhartaHa  remains.    This  poem,  which  u  an 
account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pom« 
pey,  is  unfinished.    Opinions  are  various  as  tu 
the  merit  of  the  poetry.    It  possesses  neither 
the  fire  of  Homer,  nor  the  melodious  numbers 
of  Virgil.  If  Lucan  had  lived  to  a  greater  age, 
his  judgment  and  genius  would  have  matoi  • 
ed,  and  he  might  have  claimed  a  more  exalt- 
ed rank  among  the  poets  of  the  Augustan 
age.    His  expressioos,  however,  are  bold  and 
animated,  his  poetry  entertaining,  thengh  his 
irregularities  are  numerous,  and  to  use  the 
words  of  Quiotilian,  he  is  more  an  orator  that 
a  poet.    He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  homing 
of  Rome,  now  lost.    It  is  said  that  his  wife 
Polla  Argentaria,  hot  only  assisted  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  poem,  but  even  corrected 
it  after  his  death.    Scaliger  says,  that  Lucan 
rather  barks  than  sings.    The  betst  editions 
of  Lucan  are  those  ef  Oudendorp,  4to.  L.  Bat.' 
1728,  of  Bttitley,  4to.  print«a  at  Strawberry;, 
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hiU,  1760.  and  of  Barboa,  ISmo.  Pant,  1767. 
quinta.  10,"-Suet.--Taeii.  Ann,  \5^kc — 
Martial  7^  ap.  90.— Ocellot  or  Uoallos^aD 
anciant  Pythagoraan  philosopher,  wbota  age 
ii  anknowo.  He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect, 
a  book  CD  the  natareof  the  aniyene  which  he 
deemed  eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the 
syttemi  adopted  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Philo 
Judeos.  This  work  was  first  translated  into 
Latin  by  Negarola.  Another  book  of  Ocellus 
on  laws,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  was 
creatly  esteemed  by  Archytas  and  Plato,  a 
fragment  of  which  has  been  pretenred  by 
Stobsens,  to  which,  however,  Ocellns  is  dis- 
puted to  t»e  the  aatbor.  There  is  an  editioD 
of  Oeellos,  with  a  learned  commentary,  by 
C.  Emman,  Vinanins,  Bonooie,  1646,  in  4to. 

LOoiRiA  or  LCciRiA,  fisstirals  at  Rome, 
celebrated  in  a  large  grove  between  the  Via 
Salaria  and  the  Tiber,  where  the  Romans  hid 
themselves  when  besieged  by  the  Gatds.  To- 
tit.  Ann,  l,c.  77. 

L.  LvccBivs,  a  celebrated  historian,  asked 
by  Cicero  to  write  a  history  of  his  consolsbip. 
He  fikvoared  the  cause  of  Pompey,  but  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  J.  Coear.  Ctc,ad 
Fam.  5,  ep.  12,  Jco. 

LOciums,  [the  third  of  the  three  oripnal 
tribes  at  Rome.  These  three  oririnal  tribes 
were  the  Ramnenses  or  Ramnes,  Uie  Tatien 
808  or  Titienses,  and  the  Luceres.  It  inelod- 
ed  all  foreigners  except  the  Sabines.]  It  re< 
ceived.its  name  either  from  LwumQ^  an 
Etrurian  who  assisted  the  Romaaa  against 
the  Sabines,  or  from  /tceiis,  a  grove  where 
Romulus  had  erected  an  asylum,  or  a  place 
of  refuge  for  all  fugitives,  dainas,  homicides, 
ko,  that  he  might  people  the  city.  Proptrt. 
4,el.  l,v.3l. 

LvcftRiA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  frmosM  for 
wool,  [south-west  of  Arpi. J  JAo.  0,  e.  t  and 
1^  1. 10,  c  36.— Bml.  3,od.  tS,  v.  14.— L«- 
can,  %  V.  473. 

LvcBRivfy  asuiMUM  of  Jupilflr,  as  the 
Cither  of  light. 

LuaAffvs,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Samo- 
sata.  His  lather  was  poor  in  hb  ciroum- 
stances,  and  Lucian  was  early  bound  to  one  of 
bis  uncles,  who  was  a  sculptor.  This  employ 
meat  highly  displeased  him,  he  made  no  pro- 
Hetenoy  in  the  art,  and  resolved  to  seek  his 
livdihood  by  better  means.  A  dream  in  which 
leamiog  seemed  to  draw  him  to  her,  and  to 
promise  fame  and  immortality,  confirmed  his 
resolutions,  and  he  began  to  wnte.  The  arti- 
fioes  and  mufoir  dealings  of  a  lawyer,  a  lifo 
which  he  had  embraced,  diigufted  him,  and  he 
^ecan  tostudy  philosophy  and  eloquence.  He 
visited  diibrant  plaees,  and  Antioch,  Ionia, 
Qreeee,  Italy,  Qaul,aad  more  particularly 
Athens,  became  socoessively  acquainted  with 
the  depth  of  his  learning  and  the  power  of  his 
eloquence.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius  was 
■ensible  of  his  merit,  and  appointed  him  re> 
gistmr  to  the  Roman  governor  of  r«ypt.  ^^ 
SM  a.  D.  180,  in  his  90th  year,  ami  some  of 
the  modems  have  asserted  that  he  was  torn 
to  piMes  by  dogs  for  his  impiety,  particularly 
for  ndicuUng  the  religion  of  Christv  f  This 
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is  very  probably  a  mere  foble.     Eqoally  er« 
roneous  is  the  statement  made  by  aosne,  that 
he  apoetatised  after  having  been  a  CkristiBa. 
Had  he  erer  been  a  follower  of  Cbrittiemty 
he  would  hare  known  its  natnra  and  spirit 
better,  and  would  not  have  ceofeuaded  it 
with  Judaism,  as  he  has  done  in  his  Pertgri- 
DU8  Proteus.  It  is  true  that  the  diaooarae  cd- 
titled  Pbilopatris,  found  among  his  works, 
displays  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  religion,  but  vary  strong  aignmwii 
might  be  adduced  against  Lucian  s  Iwniig  the 
real  author  of  the  piece.    After  all  Luflsaoi 
did  not  do  much  harm  to  the  Christians,    b 
common  with  many  other  distinguished  men 
of  his  age,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  ausoon- 
strue  the  character  of  the  Founder  of  oar  re- 
ligion.   He  merely  represents  the  ChristianB 
as  a  simple  raoe  of  men,  deceived  by  a  foaa- 
tical  doctrine.]  The  works  of  Lueiaa,  which 
are  numerous,  and  written  in  the  Attic  dia- 
lect, consist  partly  of  dialogues,  in  which  ha 
introduces  diierent  characters  with  modi  dm- 
matic  propriety.    His  style  is  easy«  simple, 
elegant,  and  animated,  and  he  has  stored  his 
compositions  with  many  lively  w8tiliiHfts> 
and  much  of  the  true  Attic  wit    [With  the 
exception  of  some  tautologies,  the  wriliqp 
of  Lucian  savoor  little  of  the  want  of  taiia 
which  characterised  the  age  in  which  he  liv- 
ed.   His  style,  formed  by  the  study  ft£  tha 
best  models,  and  eapedally  ef  Aristopliaiiaf , 
is  as  pure,  aa  elegant,  and  u  Attic,  aa  if  ha 
had  flourished  in  the  dassie  petioda  of  Gra- 
oian  literature ;  and  thadefeoU  of  the  acain 
which  he  wrote  only  show  thanwcivis  oeea- 
siooally  in  his  adoption  of  new  tarma,  or  ef 
eld  ones  in  a  new  aigmfioatioa,  a  foiiag  whieh 
he  hiaiself  ridicales  in  othera  ia  ooe  of  his 
works  entitled  Lexiphaner.]    His  freqneat 
obsceaities,  and  hismaaaer  of  expoajag  to  ri- 
dicule not  only  the  religioa  of  his  ceaatey, 
but  also  that  of  every  oUmr  natiea,  hava  de- 
servedly drawa  upon  him  the  etaeare  of  eve- 
ry age  and  branded  him  with  thaappeUatss 
of  atheist  aad  blasphemer.    Ha  also  wrote 
the  life  of  Seetratas,  a  philosopher  of  Bmotia, 
as  also  that  of  the  philosopher  Demaaax. 
Some  have  also  attributed  to  him.  with  greet 
impropriety,  the  life  of  ApoUoains  Tyaaeak 
The  best  editioas  of  Lucian  are  that  of  Of»- 
vius,  2  vols.  8va  Amst  1687 ;  that  of  Reii- 
dos,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst  1743,  [re-priated  at 
the  Bipont  press,  1786-93, 10  vols.  Svo. ;  and 
that  of  Lehman,  Lipe.  18St,  3  vols.  8va.] 

LucfFBR,  the  name  of  the  ptenet  Veaas. 
or  momiag  star.  It  is  called  Lmiftr  whsa 
appeariog  in  the  morning  before  the  siia ;  hut 
when  it  follows  it.  and  appeart  some  time  aflar 
its  setting,  it  is  called  Uetperaa,  AecoidiBg 
to  some  mythelogisis,  Lasifer  was  eaa  of  ia- 
piter  and  Aurora.— —A  Christian  writer, 
whose  work  was  edited  by  the  ColaCi,  i)L  Vc- 
net.  1778. 

C.  hucihMV9f  a  Reomn  knight  borft  at  An- 
runca^Uaatrious  not  only  forthe  lagpeotahihty 
of  his  ancestors,  but  uaore  d«Mrved^  for  the 
uprightness  and  the  innooaaoe  of  his  awn  fan- 
maculate  character.     [He  was  grand  unda 
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by  the  mother^s  side  to  Pompey  the  Great.  lo 
earW  youth  he  serred  at  the  siege  of  NamsD- 
tia,  in  the  same  camp  with  Marias  and  Jo- 
gurtha,  under  the  youQ«^er  Afrieanui,  whose 
friendship  and  protection  he  had  thus  the 
good  fortune  to  acquire.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  continued  to  live  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Scipio  and  his  friend 
Lslius.  These  powerful  protectors  enabled 
him  to  satirize  the  vicious  without  restraint 
or  fear  of  punishment.]  He  is  looked  upon 
as  the  founder  of  satire,  and  as  the  first  ^eat 
satirical  writer  among^  the  Romans.  He  was 
superior  to  his  poetical  predecessors  at  Rome ; 
and  though  he  wrote  with  great  roughness 
and  inelegance,  but  with  much  facility,  he 
gained  many  admirers,  whose  praises  have 
often  been  lavished  with  too  liberal  a  hand. 
Of  the  thirty  books  of  satires  which  he  wrote 
nothing  but  a  few  verses  remain,  [The  pe- 
riod at  which  Lucilius  appeared  was  favour- 
able to  satiric  composition.  There  was  a 
struggle  existing  between  the  old  and  new 
manners,  and  the  freedom  of  speaking  and 
writing,  though  restrained,  had  not  yet  been 
totally  checked  by  law.  Lueilius  lived  with 
a  people  among  whom  luxury  and  corruption 
were  advancing  with  fearful  rapidity,  but 
among  whom  some  virtuous  citizens  were 
anxious  to  stem  the  tide  which  threatened  to 
oYfirwhelm  their  countrymen.  The  satires  of 
Locilios  were  adapted  to  please  the  latter, 
The  freedom  of  his  attacks  upon  the  vices  of 
his  contemporaries,  without  even  sparing  in- 
diridoaU,  had  nothing  revolting  in  an  age 
when  no  consideration  compelled  to  those  for* 
besurancea  necessary  under  different  forms  of 
society  or  government.  By  the  time  too  that 
be  wrote,  toe  delicate  and  cutting  irony  of 
the  Greek  comedies  had  come  much  into 
Yogae  at  Rome,  and  Ludlius,  by  applying 
himself  to  the  imitation  of  these  dramatic 
productions,  bad  caught,  it  is  said,  much  of 
their  fire  and  spirit.  Nor  did  he,  like  his  pre- 
deooMors,  mix  iambic  with  troohaio  verses. 
Twenty  books  of  his  satires  were  in  hexame- 
ter rene,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 
the  thirtieth,  in  iambics  or  trochaics.  As  a 
writer,  be  had  much  of  the  old  Roman  hu- 
mour, that  celebrated  but  undefined  urbanu 
ias^  which,  indeed,  he  possessed  in  so  eminent 
a  degree,  that  Pliny  says  it  began  with  Luci- 
lius m  composition,  while  Cicero  declare^  that 
be  carried  it  to  the  highest  perfection,  and 
that  it  almost  expired  with  him.  The  well 
known  lines  of  Juvenal,  who  relates  how  he 
made  the  guilty  tremble  by  his  pen,  as  much 
as  if  he  bad  pursued  them  sword  in  hand, 
have  fixed  his  character  as  a  determined  and 
inexorable  persecutor  of  vice.  Hu  versifi- 
cation, however,  was  rugged  and  prosaic  Ho 
race«  while  he  allows  that  he  was  more  po- 
lisbed  than  his  contemporaries,  calls  bis  muse 
•*  otdcMtriiT'  talks  repeatedly  of  the  looseness 
of  bis  measure,  and  compares  his  whole  po- 
etry to  a  muddy  and  troubled  stream.  Quin- 
tiiieii,  however,  does  not  entirely  coincide 
with  this  opinion  of  Horace.l  He  died  at 
Naples  in  the  46th  year  of  bb  age,  6.  C 
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103.  His  fragments  have  been  oolleoted  and 
published  with  notes  by  Fr.  Dousa,  4to.  L 
Bat.  1597,  and  htfUy  by  the  Vulpii,  8vo. 
PaUv.  1735.  Qtttnlt/.  10,  c.  1.— Cte.  it 
Orat.  S. — ^Hero/.— -Lucilins,  a  famous  Ro- 
man  who  fled  with  Brutus  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Philippi.  They  were  soon  after  over- 
taken by  a  party  of  horse,  and  Lucilius 
suffered  himself  to  be  severely  wound- 
ed by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  exdahning  that 
he  was  Brutus.  He  was  taken,  and  carried 
to  the  conquerors,  whose  clemency  spared 
his  life.    PhU. 

LI7CIU.A,  a  dai^hter  of  M.  Aurelins,  cele- 
brated for  the  virtues  of  her  vouth,  her  beau- 
ty, debauoberics,  and  misfortunes.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria  to 
marry  the  emperor  Veros,  who  was  then  en- 
ployed  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians  and  Ar- 
menians. The  conjugal  virtues  of  Lucilla 
were  great  at  first,  but  when  she  saw  Verus 
plunge  himself  into  debauchery  and  dissipa- 
tion, she  followed  his  example,  and  prosti- 
tuted herself  At  her  return  to  Rome,. she 
saw  the  incestuous  commerce  of  her  husband 
with  her  mother,  &c.  and  at  last  poisoned 
him.  She  afterwards  married  an  old  but  vir- 
tuous senator,  by  order  of  her  father,  and  was 
not  ashamed  soon  to  gratify  the  criminal  sen- 
sualities of  her  brother  Commodus.  The 
coldness  and  indifierenee  with  which  Com- 
modos  treated  her  afterwards  determined  her 
on  revenge,  and  she  with  many  illustrious 
senators  conspired  against  his  life,  A.  D.  185. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  Lucilla  was  banish- 
ed, and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  her  brother, 
in  the  3Mi  year  of  her  age. 

LOcivA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Latooa. 
As  her  mother  brought  her  into  the  world 
without  pain,  she  b^ame  the  goddess  whom 
women  in  labour  invoked,  and  she  presided 
over  the  birth  of  children.  She'reeeived  this 
name  either  from  /waft,  or  from  hw,  as  Ovid 
explains  it : 

Oratia  Lutinm,  itdit  hnc  tibi  nomvM  hum  / 
A%U  quiaprtMipwm  /u,  Dca^  lueit  habei. 

Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana 
and  Juno,  because  these  two  goddesses  were 
also  sometimes  called  Lucina,  and  presided 
over  the  kibours  of  women.  She  is  called 
Ilythia  by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  famous 
temple  at  Rome,  raised  A.  U.  C.  396.  f^arro 
de  L.  L.  4,—Cie.  de  JTai.  />.  2,  c  S^.-^Ovid. 
Foit,  %  V.  449. — Horal.  Carm,  See. 

LiTcnrs.  The  word  Lucius  is  a  praenomen 
common  to  many  Romans,  of  whom  an  ac-- 
count  is  given  under  their  family  names. 

LucRKTiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  Lucretius,  and  wile  of  Tarquinius 
Collatinus.  Her  accomplishments  proved  fa- 
tal to  her,  and  the  praises  which  a  number  of 
young  nobles  at  Ardea,  among  whom  were 
Collatinus  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin,  bestowed 
upon  the  domestic  virtues  of  their  wi^M  at 
home,  were  productive  of  a  revolution  in  the 
state.  While  every  one  was  warm  with  the 
idea,  it  was  universally  af  reed  «>  leave  the 
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camp  and  to  ^o  to  Rome,  to  ascertaio  the  ye- 
racity  of  their  respective  assertioos.  Collati- 
nas  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  expectations 
fulfilled  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  while  the 
wives  of  the  other  Romans  were  involved  in 
the  riot  and  dissipation  of  a  feast,  Lucretia 
was  foand  at  home,  employed  in  the  midst  of 
her  female  servants,  and  easing  their  labour 
by  sharing  it  herself.  The  beauty  and  inno- 
cence of  Lucretia  indamed  the  passion  of  Sez- 
tus,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  who  was  a  witness  of 
her  virtae  and  industry.  He  cherished  his 
flame,  and  be  secretly  retired  from  the  caaip« 
and  came  to  the  house  of  Lucretia,  where  he 
met  with  a  kind  reception.  He  showed  him- 
self unworthy  of  such  a  treatment,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night,  he  introduced  himself  to  Lucre 
tia,  who  refused  to  his  entreaties  what  her 
fear  of  shame  granted  to  his  threats.  She 
yielded  to  her  ravisher  when  he  threatened 
to  murder  her,  and  to  slay  one  of  her  slaves, 
and  put  him  in  her  bed,  that  this  apparent 
adultery  might  seem  to  have  met  with  the 
punishment  it  deserved.  Lucretia  in  the 
morning  sent  for  her  husband  and  her  father, 
aod,aAer  she  had  revealed  to  them  the  indig- 
nities she  had  suffered  from  the  son  of  Tar 
qnin,  and  entreated  them  to  avenge  her 
wrongs,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger 
which  she  had  previously  concealed  under  her 
clothes.  This  fatal  blow  was  the  sign  of  re- 
bellion. The  body  of  the  virtuous  Lucretia 
was  exposed  to  the  eye?  of  the  senate,  and 
the  violence  and  barbarity  of  Sextus,  joined 
with  the  unpopularity  and  oppression  of  his 
father,  so  irritated  the  Roman  populace,  that 
that  moment  they  expelled  the  Tarqnins  for 
ever  from  Rome.  Brutus,  who  was  present 
at  the  tragical  death  of  Lucretia,  kindled  the 
flames  of  rebellion,  and  the  republican  or  con< 
sular  government  was  established  at  Rome, 
A.  U.  C.  244.  Lit.  1,  c.  57,  &c.— Dton^f*. 
Hal.  4,0.  15.— OtMf.  F«/.  2,  v.741.--rai. 
Max,  6,  c.  L— P/m/ — Auguii.  de  Cic.  />.  1, 
c.  19. The  wife  of  Numa.    PltU. 

LOcretIlis,  now  LihrettU  a  mountain  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  hanging  over  a 
pleasant  valley,  near  which  the  house  and 
farm  of  Horace  were  situate.  Hero/.  1,  od. 
17,  V.  1.— Ctc.7,,^//.  11. 

T.  L(}cRKTiu8  Carus,  a  celebrated  Ro< 
man  poet  and  philosopher,  who  was  early  sent 
to  Athens,  where  he  studied  under  Zeno  and 
Phsdros.  The  teoeta  of  Epicurus  and  Em- 
pedocles,  which  then  prevailed  at  Athens, 
were  warmly  embraced  by  Lucretius,  and 
when  united  with  the  infinite  of  Anaxaman 
der,  and  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  they  were 
explained  and  elucidated  in  a  poem,  in  six 
books,  which  is  called  Dt  rerum  naturd.  In 
this  poem  the  masterly  genius  and  unaffected 
elegance  of  the  poet  are  every  where  conspi- 
cuous ;  but  the  opinions  of  the  philosopher  are 
Justly  censured,  who  gives  no  existence  of 
power  to  a  Supreme  Being,  but  is  the  devoted 
advocate  of  atheism  and  impiety,  and  earnest- 
iy  endeavour!  to  establish  the  mortality  of  the 
soul.  This  composition,  which  has  little  claim 
to  be  called  a  heroic  poem,  was  written  and 
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finished  ^during  the  lucid  intervab  of  i 
and  sense,  while  he  was  sufferina  under  the 
violent  effects  occasioned  by  a  philtre,  whidi 
the  jealousy  of  his  o  istress  or  his  wife  Loctlis 
had  administered.  It  is  said  that  be  destroj* 
ed  himself  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  abott 
54  years  before  Christ.  Cicero,  after  liii 
death,  revised  and  corrected  his  poems.  [Not- 
withstanding the  absurdity  of  his  dof^trine?, 
the  poetic  talents  of  Lucretius  appear  it 
every  part  of  his  work.  His  language  and 
versification  sometimes  partake  of  the  rude- 
ness of  an  early  period  of  literature,  and  is 
the  argumentative  parts  of  his  work  be  b  fre- 
quently difficult  to  l>e  understood ;  bat 
where  the  subject  admits  of  elevated  scnti- 
ineot  and  deM^riptive  beauty,  no  Roman  poet 
ha*"  taken  a  loftier  flight,  or  exhibited  more 
spirit  or  fublimity  :  the  same  animated  straio 
is  supported  almost  throughout  entire  boob. 
Virgil  studied  him,  and  has  borrowed  aucb 
of  his  diction.  The  morality  of  Lurretios  is 
generally  pure,  but  many  of  his  de»criptioos 
are  licentious.  The  doctrines  of  Lucretius, 
particularly  that  which  impugns  the  super- 
intending care  of  divine  Providence,  were 
first  formally  opposed  by  the  Stoic  Mamhas, 
in  hir  Astronomic  poem.  In  modem  times, 
his  whole  philosophical  system  has  been  re- 
futed in  the  long  and  elaborate  poem'  of  the 
Cardinal  Polignac.  This  work,  thon^  in- 
complete, consists,  of  nine  ()ooks,  of  eboot 
1300  lines  each,  and  the  whole  b  addressed 
to  Quintius,  an  atheist,  >Kbo  corresponds  to 
the  Lorenzo  of  the  Jfighi  TkovghU.  Des- 
cartes is  the  Epicurus  of  the  poem«  and  the 
subject  of  many  panegyrics.  It  is  «atiUed 
j9nti-Lucrettust  Hve  de  Deoei  Aehiro.  Fa 
this  poem  the  Cardinal  has  somettmes  refut- 
ed, at  too  great  length,  propositions  manifest- 
ly absurd — at  others  he  has  impugned  de- 
monstrated truths — and  the  moral  system  of 
Lucretius  he  throughout  has  grosriy  misva- 
derstood.  But  be  has  rendered  am|Je  jostioe 
to  his  poetical  merit,  and  imbibed  much  of 
its  spirit.]  The  best  editions  of  his  wotks 
are  that  of  Creech,  8vo.  Oxon.  1695 ;  that  of 
Havercamp,  2  vols.  4to.  Lug.  Bat.  1725 ;  and 
that  of  [Wakefield,  Gla»g.  1813,  4  vols.  8vo.] 
Paiere.  2,  c  36.~Qutn/i/.  3,  c.  1,  L  10,  e.  1. 
-^ — Quintos,  a  Roman  who  killed  himsdf 
because  the  inhabitants  of  Solmo,over  which 
he  was  appointed  with  a  garrison,  seemed  to 
favour  the  cause  of  J.  Caesar.     Ccf .  Brfl.  Cir, 

1,  c.  18.    He  is  also  called  Vespiilo. Sp. 

Tricipitinus,  father  of  Lucretia,  wife  of  Co- 
latinus,  was  made  consul  afh>r  the  death  cf 
Brutus,  and  soon  aft  or  died  himself.  Hora- 
tiu«  Pulvillus  succeeded  him.  Ltr.  1,  c  58. 
— Pitt/,  tn  Pttft.— An  interrex  at  Roae. 

—A  consul — ^-^ Osella,  a  Romsn,  put  to 
death  by  Sylla  because  he  had  applied  farihB 
consulship  without  bis  permission.    Phtt. 

Li7CRiNi78,  [a  lake  m  Italy,  near  Cuaue^ 
on  the  coast  of  Campania.  Accordiiig  to  Di9 
Cassius,  (48,  50,)  there  were  three  lakes  ni 
this^qoarter  lying  one  behind  the  other.  Hie 
outermost  was  called  Tyrrhenus,  the  middle 
one  Lncn'DUs,  and  the  innermost  Arrmnsv 
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A^ppa  cut  ft  comononicfttioQ  between  these 
lakes  and  the  sea,  and  bailt  at  the  opening 
cat  between  and  uniting  the  Lucrine  and 
Avemian  lakes,  the  famoas  Julian  Harboar. 
The  object  in  doing  this  chiefly  was  to  pro- 
care  a  place  along  the  coast  fit  for  exercising 
aod  training  a  body  of  seamen  pre?iou9to  the 
c^entest  with  Sextos  Pompeius.  The  woods, 
also,  which  surrounded  Avemai  in  particular, 
were  cut  down,  and  tUe  stagnant  vapour  being 
thus  dissipated,  the  vicinity  was  rendered 
healthy.  By  this  operation  much  land  was 
reclaimed,  which  before  had  been  covered  by 
these  lakes,  an  outlet  being  afforded  to  their 
waters  into  the  sea.  The  shores  of  the  Lu- 
crine lake  were  famous  for  their  oysters.  In 
the  year  1538,  an  earthquake  formed  a  moun- 
tain near  two  miles  in  circumfel'enre,  and 
200  feet  high,  consisting  of  lava,  burned  stones, 
scoria,  &c.  which  left  no  appearance  of  a  lako, 
hot  a  morass,  filled  with  grass  and  rushes.] 
Cie^  4.  AtL  10 — Strab.  5  and  6.— Jlfr/o,  2,  c. 
4.—Pnpert.  l,el.  11,  v.  10— Ktrg.  G.  2,v. 
161.— Cfora/.  2,  od   15. 

C.  LvcTATivs  CatOlits,  a  Roman  con- 
sol  with  Marias.  He  assisted  his  colleague  in 
oooqaeriog  the  Cimbrians.  \vid.  Cimbrioum 
bellum,  and  also  Catulus.]  He  was  eloquent 
as  well  Bi  valiant,  and  his  history  of  his  con- 
solsfaip,  which  he  Wrote  with  great  veracity, 
oonvinoes  us  of  hh  literary  talents.  That 
history   is  lost    Cie.  de  Oral, — V'arro  de  L. 

L* — F/or.  2,c.  2. C.   Catulus,  a  Roman! 

oonsol,  who  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  fleet. 
vid.  Catulos. 

LocuLLEA,  a  festival  established  by  the 
Greeks  in  honoor  of  LucuUus,  who  had  be- 
haved with  great  prudence  and  propriety  in 
his  province.    Plut.  in  Luc, 

LvcVLLi  HORTi,  gardens  of  Lucullus  si- 
toated  near  Neapolis,  &c.     Tacit.  ^nn,\\y 

c  l.-i Villa,  a  country -seat  near  Mount  Mi- 

8#oas,  where  Tiberias  died.  Tacil,  Ann,  6, 
c50. 

Lvcuixvs,  Lucius  Liciniu8,a  Roman,  cele- 
brated for  his  fondness  of  luxary,  and  for  his 
military  talents.  He  was  born  about  1 15  years 
before  the  Christian  ec^,  and  soon  distinguish- 
ed bioMelf  by  his  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts, 
particularly  eloquence  and  philosophy.  IIis 
first  military  ratnpaign  was  in  the  Marsian 
war,  where  his  valour  and  cool  intrepidity  re 
booiinended  him  to  pobltc  notice  His  mild* 
ness  and  constancy  gained  him  the  admiration 
and  confidence  of  Sylla,  and  from  this  connec 
tion  he  derived  honour,  and  during  his  quss- 
torship  in  48ia,'and  pretorship  in  Africa,  he 
rendered  himself  more  conspicuous  by  his  jus- 
tice, moderation,  and  humanity.  He  was  rais- 
ed to  the  consnNhip  A.U.  C.680,  and  intrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and 
first  displayed  his  military  talents  in  rescuing 
bis  colleague  Cotta,  whom  the  enemy  had  be- 
sieged in  Chalcedon.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  forces  of  Mi- 
tbridates  on  the  borders  of  the  Granirus,  and 
by  the  conquest  of  all  Bithynia.  His  victories 
by  sea  were  as  great  as  those  by  land,  and  M i- 
thridates  lost  a  powerful  fleet  near  Lcmno? 


Such  considerable  losses  weakened  the  enemy, 
and  Mithridates  retired  with  precipitation  to- 
wards Armenia,  to  theconrtof  kingTigran«>8, 
his  father-in-law.  His  flight  was  perceived, 
and  LucuUus  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  great 
expedition,  and  gave  battle  to  the  numeroas 
forces  which  Tigranes  had  already  assembled 
to  support  the  cause  of  his  ron-in-Iaw.  Accord- 
ing to  the  exaggerated  account  of  Plutarch, 
no  less  that  100,000  loot,  and  near  66,000 
horse,  of  the  Armeniiins,  lost  their  lives  in  that 
celebrated  battle.  All  this  carnage  was  made 
by  a  Roman  army  amounting  to  nomore  than 
18,000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed 
and  100  wounded  during  the  combat,  rbe 
taking  of  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  Arme- 
nia, was  the  consequence  of  his  immortal  vic- 
tory, and  Lucullus  there  obtained  the  greatest 
part  of  the  royal  treasures.  This  continual 
success,  however,  was  attended  with  serious 
consequences.  The  severity  of  Lucullus, and 
the  haughtiness  of  his  commands,  the  rffects 
of  continued  success,  offended  his  soldiers, 
and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.  Pom- 
pey  was  soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to 
continue  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Lucullus  began  with 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
inveterate  reproaches  and  open  enmity.  Lu- 
cullus was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1600  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  his 
fortune  and  his  glories  were  suffered  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  received  with  coldnesa  at 
Rome,  and  he  obtained  with  difficulty  a  tri- 
umph which  was  deservedly  claimed  by  his 
fame,  his  successes,  and  his  victories.  In  this 
ended  the  days  of  his  glory  ;  he  retired  to  the 
enjoyment  of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  and 
no  longer  interested  himself  in  the  commo- 
tions which  disturbed  the  tranqoillity  of 
Rome.  He  dedicated  his  time  to  studious 
pursuits  and  to  literary  conversation.  His 
house  was  enriched  with  a  valuable  library, 
which  was  opened  for  the  service  of  the  cu- 
rious and  of  the  learned.  Lucullus  fell  ioloa 
delirium  in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  died 
in  the  67th  or  GHth  year  of  his  age.  1  he  peo- 
ple showed  their  respect  for  his  merit,  by 
their  wish  togive  him  an  honourable  burial  in 
the  Campus  Martins ;  but  their  oflers  were 
rejected,  and  he  was  privately  buried  by  his 
brother  in  his  estate  at  Tusculum.  Lucullus 
has  been  admired  for  hid  many  accomplish- 
ments, but  he  has  been  censured  for  his  seve- 
rity and  extravagance.  The  expenses  of  his 
meals  were  immoderate,  his  halls  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  different  names  of  the  gods  ; 
and,  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted  to 
surprise  him.  they  were  astonished  at  the 
costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been  prepar- 
ed upon  the  wonl  of  Lucullus,  who  had  mere- 
ly said  to  his  ervantthat  he  would  sup  in  the 
hall  of  Apollo.  In  his  retirement  Lucullus 
was  fond  of  artificial  variety  ;  subterraneous 
caves  and  passages  were  dug  under  the  hills 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,  and  the  sea  water 
was  conveyed  round  the  house  and  pleasure 
grounds,  where  the  fishes  flocked  in  saoh 
abnndance  that  not  less  than  25,000  pounds 
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worth  wer«  sold  at  his  death,  lo  his  pablio 
charaoter  LaooUus  was  hanaae  and  oompaf- 
fiionata,  and  he  showed  his  sense  of  the  vicis< 
»itades  of  human  aflairs  by  sheddini^  tears  at 
the  si^ht  of  one  of  the  cities  of  Armeniai 
which  his  soldiers  redaced  to  ashes.  He  was 
a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  he  employed  himself  for  some 
time  to  write  a  concise  history  of  the  Marsi 
in  Greek  hexameters.  Such  are  the  striking^ 
characteristics  of  a  man  who  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Parthia,  and,  for  a  while  gained 
the  admiration  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
east,  by  his  justice  and  moderation,  and  who 
might  have  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world 
with  a  Cesar  or  Pompey,  had  not,  at  last, 
his  fondness  for  retirement  withdrawn  him 
from  the  reach  of  ambition.  Cie.  pro  Arch, 
4.  qwBiU  Ac.  2,  c.  1.— P/t«/.  til  vad.-^Flot. 
3,  c.  5. — Strab"-»Appion.inMilhT,  &c. — Oro- 
tius  6,  ko. 

LOcuMo,  the  first  name  of  Tarqainius  Pris- 
CU8,  afterwards  changed  into  Lucius.  The 
word  is  Etrarian.and  signifies  prince  or  chief. 
[Lucumo  was  the  title  applied  to  the  heredi< 
tary  chiefs  who  raled  over  each  of  the  twelve 
independent  tribes  of  the  Etrurian  nation.' 
Pha.  in  Rom. 

LvoDtniKBrsis  Gallta,  a  part  of  Gaul, 
which  reoeiyed  its  name  from  Lu^dnoum,the 
capital  city  of  the  province,    vid.  Gallia. 

LvodOnum,  [a  city  of  Gaul  situate  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhonf,  and 
the  Arar  or  Sa§nt.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
conquered  by  Caesar,  and,  a  short  time  after 
his  death,  Munatius  Plancus  received  orders 
from  the  Roman  senate  to  re-assemble  at 
Lugdunum  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  or  Fien- 
ne,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their  city  by 
the  Allobroges.  In  a  littte  «>hile  it  became 
very  powerful,  so  that  Strabo  says  it  was  not 
inferior  to  Narbo  or  Jfarborme  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  ancient 
city  did  not  occupy  exactly  the  same  spot  as 
the  modern  one,  but  lay  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhone  and  Saone,  while  the  chief  part  of 
modem  Lyons  is  on  the  east  side,  at  the  very 
confluence  of  the  two  streams.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
two  streams,  and  of  course  precisely  corres- 
ponding with  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
modem  city,  stood  the  fkmous  altar  erected 
by  sixty  Gallic  nations  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Lugdunum  lay  upon  a  hill,  a  position  which 
the  termination  vnum  is  said  to  imply.  Here 
was  established  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
of  the  province,  and  from  this  city,  as  a  centre, 
the  main  roads  divei^ed  to  all  parts  of  Gaul. 
In  the  third  century,  Lugdunum  declined  in 
importance  on  account  of  the  vicinity  and  ra- 
pid growth  of  Arelate  and  Narbo.  Lyons  is 
now  one  of  the  first  manufacturing  towns  in 
France.]  Juv.  1,  v.  44.— Sfra6.  4.- — Bata- 
Torum,  a  town  on  the  Rhine  Just  as  it  falls  fai- 
to  the  ocean.  It  is  now  called  Ltydm,  and  is 
&mous  for  its  university.  [It  took  hi  the 
Middle  ages  the  name  of  Leithu,  whence  the 

modem  one  is  derived.] Convenamm.  a 
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town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pjrreoeeg,  now  5t 
Bertrandf  in  Gascony. 

LdNA,  (the  moon)  was  daughter  of  Hype- 
rion and  Terra,  and  was  the  laue,  according 
to  some  mythologists,  as  Diana.  She  was 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  inhabitiiiilf  of  the 
earth  with  many  superstitious  forms  and  ce- 
remonies. It  was  supposed  that  magiciaai 
and  enchanters,  particularly  tb  se  of  Thes- 
saly,  had  an  uncontroulable  power  over  tke 
moon,  and  that  they  could  draw  her  down 
from  heaven  at  pleasure  by  the  mere  forea  of 
their  incantations.  Her  eclipses,  accordisi^  fe 
their  opinion,  proceeded  from  tbeoca  ;  and  on 
that  account  it  was  usual  to  beat  drtims  and 
cymbals,  to  ease  her  labours,  and  to  render 
the  power  of  magic  less  effectual.  Tbe  Ar- 
cadians believed  that  they  were  older  tlttn 
the  moon.  Ovid,  Met.  \%  v.  263,  &c. — 7\- 
buil  1,  el.  8,  V.  il.^Huiod.  Theof^.— Ftrg. 

Eel.  8,  V.  69. A  maritime  town  of  Etraria, 

[situate  on  the  river  Macra,  in  the  north- 
westera  quarter  of  Etruria,]  famoos  for 
the  white  marble  which  it  produced.  Itceo- 
tained  a  fine  capacioas  harbour,  and  abouadcd 
in  wise,  cheese,  lie.  The  inhabitanta  were 
naturally  given  to  augury,  and  tbe  observa- 
tion of  uncommon  phaenomena.  [The  little 
bay  near  Luna  was  called  Forttts  Luneosis, 
and  is  now  the  gulf  of  Spetia.^  Jfela,  S,  c. 
4. — Lticon.  1,  V.  586. — PUn.  14,  c  6. — Lir. 
34,0.  8.— 5t/.  8,  V.  481, 

LvPA,  (a  tke^woU)  was  held  in  great  ve- 
neration at  Rome,  because  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  were 
suckled  and  preserved  by  one  of  these  ani- 
mals. This  fabulous  story  arises  from  tbe 
surname  of  Lupa,  pros/t/tcfe,  which  was  given 
to  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faostnlos,  to 
whose  care  and  humanity  these  diildrea 
owed  their  preservation.  [It  takes  its  rise 
rather  from  the  i Jrcumstance  of  Hwmm^  one 
of  the  old  names  of  the  Tyber,  being  also  old 
Lntin  for  mamma^  **  the  breast"]  Ovid,  Fart, 
2,  V.  415.^P/iif.  m  RomvL 

LupERCAL,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aveotine,  sacred  to  Pan,  where  festivals,  eafl- 
ed  Lupercalia,  were  yearly  celebrated,  and 
where  the  she- wolf  was  said  to  have  brooght 
up  Romulus  and  Remus.  Firg,  JEn.  8,  v.  2M3. 

LuPKRCALfA,  a  yearly  festival  observed 
at  Rome  tbe  15th  of  February,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Pan.  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice 
two  goats  and  a  dog,  and  to  touch  with  a 
bloody  knife  the  foreheads  of  two  illostriooi 
youths,  who  always  were  obliged  to  smile 
while  they  were  touched.  The  blood  was 
wiped  awav  with  soft  wool  dipped  in  milk. 
After  this  the  skins  of  the  victims  were  cut 
into  thongs,  with  which  whips  were  made  fot 
tbe  youuis.  With  these  whips  the  youths 
ran  about  the  streets  all  naked  except  tbe 
middle,  and  whipped  freely  all  those  flMy 
met.  Women  in  particular  were  Ibnd  of  re- 
ceiving the  lashes,  as  they  snperstitioQsly  be- 
lieved that  they  removed  barreanesa,  and 
eased  the  pains  of  child-birth.  This  excur- 
sion in  the  ttreeto  of  Rome  was 
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>7  naked  joathi,  becauie  Pan  is  alwAji  re-lltbe  Atkntie  ooest.    The  name  must  be  take 


)r«seiii»d  naked,  and  agoatWM  tacnfieed, 
lecanse  that  d«itj  waa  sappoaed  to  have  the 
aet  of  a  |oat.  A  dog  was  added,  as  a  neces- 
lary  and  usefal  guardian  of  the  sbeepfold. 
This  fetfjral,  as  Plutaroh  mentions,  was  first 
instituted  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the 
ihe-woJf  which  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus. 
Ibis  ofnnion  is  controverteJ  by  others,  and 
Livy,  with  Dionysius  of  Halioarnassus,  ob 
lerves,  that  they  were  introduced  into  Italy 
by  ETander.  The  name  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  tke  Greek  name  of  Pan,  Lyemu*, 
from  xv»sr,  a  wtlf;  not  only  because  these 
oeremooies  were  like  the  Lycsnn  iestlTals 
obsenrtd  in  Arcadia,  but  because  Pan,  as  god 
of  shepherds,  protected  the  sheep  from  the 
rapadty  of  the  wolves.  The  priests  who 
offioiaied  at  the  Luperoalia  ware  called  Lu- 
perei.  Auguatos  forbad  any  person  above  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  appear  naked,  or  to  run 
about  the  streets  during  the  Luperealia.  Ci- 
cero, in  his  Philippics,  reproaches  Antony  for 
having  disgraced  the  dignity  of  the  oonsul 
ship  by  nummg  naked,  and  armed  with  i 
whip,  about  the  streets.  It  was  durmg  the 
celebration  of  these  festivals  that  Antony  of- 
fiired  a  crown  to  J.  Csesar,  which  the  indig- 
nation of  the  popolaoe  obliged  him  to  refuse. 
[The  Luperoalia  were  finally  abolished.  Ac- 
cording to  Barenius,  this  was  done  by  Pope 
Gelasins,  in  the  year  469  of  the  Christian 
era.]    Ori/,  iW/.  2,  v.  4«7.^  Korro  L.  L.  6, 

LvFBRCi^  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome, 
who  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lupcr 
ealia,  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  to  whose 
lervice  they  were  dedicated.  This  order  of 
priests  was  the  most  ancient  and  respectable 
of  all  the  sacerdotal  offices.  It  was  divided 
iato  two  separate  colleges,  called  FaHani  and 
^umlUiam,  iirom  Fabius  and  Quiotilius,  two 
of  their  high  priesti.  The  former  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Romulus,  and  the  latter  of 
Remus.  To  these  two  sacerdotal  bodies  J. 
Cesar  added  a  third,  called,  from  hiiuse*r,  the 
Jvim  and  this  action  contributed  not  a  little 
to  render  his  cause  unpopular,  and  to  betray 
hn  ambitious  and  aspiring  views,  (viii,  Lu- 
perealia.)   Plui,  in  jRom.— Die.  Gas.  45.— 

LvpKRCUB,  a  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Oallieuus.  He  wrote  some  gram- 
maUcai  pieces,  which  some  have  perferred  to 
Herodiaa^s  compositions. 

LvpiAB  or  Lopu,  now  Lifpe^  a  town  of 
Germany,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same 
ntom  falling  into  the  Rhine.  Ta«t/.  Jinn. 
li&o. 

Lurvg,  a  comic  writer  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
A  poem  en  the  return  of  Menelaysand  Helen 
to  Sparta,  after  the   destruction  of   Troy. 

09id,  «x  P0ru,  4,  ep.  16,  v.  96 —P.  Rut.  a 

^oman,  who,  contrary  to  the  omens,  march< 
ed  agaittBt  the  Marsi,  and  was  killed  with  his 
uay-  He  Had  been  taxed  with  impiety,  and 
^  severely  censured  in  the  Angmtan  age. 
fltrar.  2,  So/.  l,v.  68. 
LvsnAviA,  [a  part  of  aneieBt  Hispania,  oo 


in  two  senses.    All  the  old  writers,  whom 
Strabo  also  follows,  uoderrtood  by  the  term 
merely  the  territories  of  the  Lusitaoi,  miJ 
these  were  comprehended  betwoeb  the  Du- 
ritts  and  the  Tagos,  and  extended  in  breadth 
from  the  ocean  to  the  most  eastern  limits  of 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Portugal.     The  Lu- 
sitani  in  time  intermigled  with  the  Spaoikli 
tribes  in  their  vicinity,  as,  for  example,  with 
the  Vettones,Call)aci,£ic.  on  which  aocouut 
the  name  of  Lusitaoia  wa^  extended  to  the 
territories  of  these  tribes,  and,  fiaally,  under 
this  name  became  also  included  sume  tracts 
of  country  south  of  the  Tagus.     1'his  is  the 
first  sense  in  which  the  term  Lusitaoia  must 
be  taken,  comprising  namely,  the  terrritorics 
of  the  Li^iuni,  the  Calliaci,  the  Vetto.es, 
and  some  lands  south  of  the  Tagus.     The 
Romans,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
made    a   new   arrangement  of  the   several 
tribes.    The  territories  of  the  Cnlliuci,  lying 
north  of  the  Durius,  they  included  in  Tarra- 
oonensis  Hispania,  hut,  as  an  equivalent, 
they  added  to  Lusitania  all  the  country  louth 
of  the  Tagu*  and  west  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Anas,  as  far  as  the  sea.    According  to  this 
arrangement,  Lusitania  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  a  part  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
month  of  the  Anas   to  the  Sacrum  Promon- 
torium,  or  Cape  Si,  Finceni ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Durius  ; 
and  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  lat- 
ter river,  a  little  west  of  the  modern  city  of 
Tbro,  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  Anas, 
tooohmg  it  about  eight  miles  west  oi  Mcridoy 
the  aneieotEmerita  Augusta.    The  modem 
kingdom  ot  Portugal,  therefore,  is  in  length 
larger  than  ancient  tnsitania,  since  it  com- 
prehends two  provinces  beyond  the  Durius, 
Entrt  Douro  if  Minho  and  Trus  lot  Monies^ 
and  has  the  Minius,  or  Minho,  for  its  north- 
em   boundary,  but  from  west  to  east  it   is 
much  smaller  than  Lusitania.     The  latter 
embraced  also  Salommnca^ihe  greater  part  of 
Esiremaditra,  and  the  western  extremity  of 
Toledo,    The  most  southern  paK  of  Lusita- 
oia was  called  Cuneus  or  the  wedge,  from  its 
shape,  and  is  now  Al^arvt^  from  the  Arabic 
jil-garb^  or  the  west.     Its  extreme  promon- 
tory was  called  Sacrum,    tid.  Sacrum  Pro- 
montorinm.  Manner t.  Ane,  Oeogr.  vol.  1,  p. 
328,]—Strab.  S.—Mela,  2,  c.  6, 1.  3,  c.  l.- 
LtP.  21,  c.  43, 1. 7,  c.  20. 
LvsoirE8,a  people  of  Spain  near  the  Iberus» 
LuTATius  CatClus,  a  Roman  who  shot 
the  temple  of  Janus  after  peace  had  been 
made  with  Carthage,    vid.  Luctatius. 

LuTBTiA,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  [on  an 
island  in  the  Sequana  or  5ctne,]  which  re- 
oeiveil  its  name,  as  some  suppose,  from  tbo 
quantity  of  clay,  lulum^  which  is  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, i.  Cmsar  fortified  and  embellish- 
ed it }  from  which  circumstance  some  au- 
thors call  it  Julit  Cmloi.  [At  Lutetia  Ju- 
lian  the  apostate  was  sainted  emperor  by  his 
soldiers.  He  had  here  his  usual  winter- 
^oarters.  The  city  began  to  ioorease  in  im- 
portance mider  the  first  F^mob  kings,  and 
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was  extended  to  the  two  banks  of  the  river, 
the  island  bein^  connected  with  them  by 
bridg^es.]  It  is  now  Paris,  and  is  the  capital 
of  France.  Cat,  de  Bell*  O.  6  and  T.^Strab. 
4. — Jlmmian.  20. 

Ltjbui,  a  sarname  of  Bacchas.  It  is  de- 
rived from  MfiiVf  tolvert,  becaose  wine,  o\'er 
which  Bacchus  presides,  gives  freedom  to  the 
mind,  and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and  me 
lancholy.    Horai,  ep.  9.— Luean.  1,  v.  675. 

LycAbas,  an  Etrurian,  who  had  been  ba< 
nisbed  from  his  country  for  murder.  He  wa^ 
one  of  those  who  offered  violenoe  to  Bac> 
chus,  and  who  were  changed  into  dolphins. 
Ovid,  Met,  4,  v.  624. 

Ltcabbtus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  near 
Athens.     Stat. 

Ltcjka,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds.  They  are  the 
same  as  the  Lupercalia  of  the  Romans.'^— 
A  festival  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Ly- 
csus,  who  delivered  the  Argives  from 
wolves,  &c. 

htcMvn^  a  celebrated  place  near  th' 
banks  of  the  lliseus,  in  Attica.  [It  was  named 
after  Apollo  AvKoaterec  or  Avicier,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated  as  the  god  of  health.]  It  was 
in  this  pleasant  and  salubrions  spot  that  Aris- 
totle taught  philosophy,  and,  as  he  generally 
instruct^  his  pupils  in  walking,  they  were 
called  Peripatetics, a  ri^iTatTM,  amftu/o  The 
philosopher  continued  his  instructions  for  12 
year«,  till  terrified  by  the  false  accusations 
of  Eurymedon,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  toChalcis. 

Ltcaus,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  in  honour 
of  the  god  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pela^gus 
It  was  also  sacreJ  to  Pan,  whose  festivals, 
called  Lyeaa,  were  celebr.^trd  there.  Vtr^ 
G.  I,  V.  16. ^tu  8,  v. 343.— -6>a^  S.^Horai. 
1,  od.  17,  V.  2.— Oru/.  Met.  1,  v.  698. 

LircAMBES,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
poet  Arohilocus,  and  afterwards  refused  to 
fuldl  his  engagement  when  she  had  been 
courted  by  a  man  whose  opulence  had  more 
influence  than  the  fortune  of  the  poet.  This 
irritated  Archilochus  :  he  wrote  a  bitter  in- 
vective against  Lycambes  and  his  daughter 
and  rendered  them  both  so  desperate  by  the 
satire  of  his  composition,  that  they  hans^ed 
themselves.  Uorat  ep.  6,  v.  13. — Ovid,  m 
Ih.  52. AriMloK  Rhel,  3. 

LircAOEr.  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
PelHsgiis  and  Melibosa.  He-  built  a  town 
culled  Lycosura  on  the  top  of  Mount  Lycseus.* 
in  honour  oi  Jupiter.  He  had  many  wives, 
by  whom  he  had  h  daughter,  called  Calisto, 
and  fifty  sons.  He  was  sacceeded  on  the 
throne  by  Nyctimu?,  the  eldest  of  his  sons. 
He  lived  about  1820  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian  era.  ApoUod,  3. — Bygin,  fab.  176. — 
Catul,  ep.  76.— Paia.  8,  c.  2,  Ur. Ano- 
ther Idng  of  Arcadia,  celebrated  for  his  cro- 
elties.  He  was  changed  into  a  wolf  by  Ju- 
piter,  because  he  offered  human  victims  on 
the  ttltars  of  the  god  Pan.  Some  attribute 
this  metamorphosis  to  another  cause.  Tha 
sins  of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  beeome 
440 


so  enormous,  that  Jupiter  visited  the  earth  Cs 
punish  wickedness  and  impiety.  He  case 
to  Arcadia,  where  he  was  announced  as  a 
^od,  and  the  people  began  to  pay  pro^ 
a'loration  to  his  divinity.  Lycaoo,  bowcte. 
who  used  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  hi*  waa- 
ton  cruelty,  laughed  at  the  pious  prayers  «f 
Siis  subjects,  ami  to  try  the  divinity  ol  tkt 
sod,  he  served  up  human  fleah  oo  bis  faUa. 
This  impiety  so  irritated  Japiter,  that  he 
immediately  destroyed  the  hoose  of  Lyeaoe, 
and  changed  him  into  a  wolf.     Ovii.  M*LU 

V.  198,&c. These  two  mooarchs  are  ofiaa 

•confounded  together,  though  it  appears  that 
they  were  two  different  characters,  and  that 
DO  less  than  an  age  elapsed  beiweeo  thdr 
reigns. 

LycaorIa,  [a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  htm- 
ittg  the  south-eastern  qaarterof  Pbrygia.  The 
origin  of  its  name,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
Lycaones,  is  lost  in  obtcnrity.  The  Oinki 
asserted  that  Lycaon  of  Arcadia,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  an  oracle,  liranded  a 
city  here,  and  gave  his  name  to  tbe  netisa 
and  country ;  this,  however,  is  mere  IsUe. 
According  to  others,  it  derived  its  name  from 
Atfsec,  a  wolf,  the  coontry  aboandiiy  with 
these  animals.  Our  first  acqnaintanoe  with 
this  region  is  in  the  relation  of  the  expeditioo 
of  the  younger  Cyrus.  Its  liouts  varied  at 
different  times.  At  first  it  extended  eastward 
from  Iconium  23  seogrsphical  miles,  end 
was  separated  from  Cilicia  on  the  south  by 
the  range  ofMountTaurns^comprebendinga 
Urge  portion  of  what  in  later  times  was  term- 

d  Cataonia.  In  an  after  age  Lyoaonia  was 
taken  from  Antioohusand  given  to  Eomenes ; 
but  iU  limits,  when  thb  took  place,  most  have 
been  more  contracted  than  they  were  previ- 
ously. Strabo  makes  Isanria  a  part  of  it.]  It 
was  made  a  Roman  province  under  .Augnstat. 
Iconium  was  the  capital.    Sirab.  10. -^-^Ah 

.  c.  2.— LtP.  27,  c.  54, 1.  88,  c  39 Arca- 
dia bore  also  that  name  from  Lycaon,  one  of 
its  kings.  DtonyM.  Hal.  An  island  in  tbe 
Tyber. 

Lf  CASTS,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  whose 
inhabitants  accompanied  Idomenens  to  the 
Trojan  war.     Homer.  IL  2. 

Ltcastus,  a  son  of  Minos  I.  He  was 
father  of  Minos  II.  by  Ida,  the  daughter  of 

orybas.    Diod.  4. 

Ltcbridus,  [a  city  of  Illyricnm,  iitatte 
n  the  interior,  on  a  lake  from  which  the  Dri- 
no  rises.  The  Bulgarians,  who  formed  here  a 
great  state  mo*  e  than  an  age  aAer  the  re^ga 
of  Justinian,  took  Lychnidus  for  their  cen- 
tal, changing  its  name  to  Achrida,  wbicfa 
still  subsists.]     Liv.  27,  c.  32,  L  44,  e.  15. 

LycIa,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor  io  the 
south,  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Fampb^* 
lia,  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  Caft- 
ans, and  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  and  Piadls- 
The  country  was  first  named  Milyas,  audits 
earliest  inhabitants  seem  to  have  breathe  9»- 
lymi.  Sarpedon,  however,  being  driven  |r«M 
Crete  by  his  brother  Minos, came  hither  iMh 
a  colony,  and  drove  the  Solyai  jnle  the  &• 
terior.    The  new-conen  took  ttaettame  oi     J 
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[^ermilm.  Afterwards  Ljcus,  driren  from 
ktheos  by  hu  brother  £gpeus,  retired  to  the 
i'ennilse,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
arpedon,  and  gave,  it  is  said,  the  Dame  Lyci") 
9  the  country,  andLycii  to  the  people,  from 
is  own  name.  Lycia  was  known  under  this 
a  me  to  Homer,  who  speaks  also  of  the  Soly- 
>i.  The  Solymi,  however,  disappeared  from 
istory  af^er  Homer's  time,  and  the  name 
lilyas  remained  for  ever  afterwards  applied 
[>  the  region  commeociQg  in  the  north  of  Ly> 
ia,  and  exteadin^  into  Phrygia  and  Pisidia. 
uto  this  region  the  Solymi  had  been  driven, 
ad  here  they  remained  under  the  name  of 
lilyae.  From  this  time,  in  fact,  they  were 
eckoaed  as  occupying^  a  part  of  Pisidia,  and 
aviog  nothings  more  to  do  with  Lycia.  On 
)*AnviUe*8  map,  however,  tWjy  retam  their 
aoae  of  Solymi.1  The  inhabitants  have  been 
reatlj  commended  by  all  the  ancients,  not 
aly  for  their  sobriety  and  justice,  but  their 
reat  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the 
ow.  They  were  conquered  by  Croesus,  kin^: 
f  Lydia,  and  afterwards  by  Cyrus.  Though 
iiey  were  subject  to  the  power  of  Persia, 
et  they  were  governed  by  their  own  kinj(3. 
nd  only  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Persian 
lonarch.  They  became  part  of  the  Mucedo- 
onian  empire  when  Alexander  came  into 
le  east,  and  afterwards  were  ceded  to  the 
lOUse  of  the  Seleucidae.  The  country  was 
educed  into  a  Roman  province  by  the  em- 
leror  Claudios.  Apollo  had  there  his  cele- 
brated oracle  at  Patara,  and  the  epithet  hi/' 
ema  b  applied  to  the  country,  because  the 
-od  was  said  to  pass  the  winter  in  his  tem- 
.le.  yirg.  Mfu  4,  v.  143  and  446,  1.  7,  v 
:16.— 5/0/.  TM.  6,  v.  eB6,^Herodot.  1,  c. 
73.— flifrtt*.  13.-.Ltr.  37,  c.  16. 1.  38,  c.  39. 

Lrciscirs,  a  Messeniaaof  the  family  of  the 
Epyttds.  When  his  daughters  were  doom 
d  by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their 
ountry,  be  fled  with  them  to  Sparta,  and 
Iristodemos,  upon  this,  cheerfully  gave  his 
•wn  children,  and  soon  after  succeeded  to 
he  throne.    Patu,  4,  c.  9. 

Lycius,  an  epithet  given  to  Apollo  from 
lis  temple  in  Lycia,  where  he  gave  ora- 
les,  particularly  at  Patara,  where  the  ap- 
•ellatioa  of  Lyeia  aoriu  was  given  to  his  an- 
wers,  and  even  to  the  wUT  of  the  Fates. 
^rg.  JEn,  4,  V.  346. 

Lf  cdMBnuv  a  king  of  Soyros,  an  island  in 
he  £gean  Sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthe- 
lope.  He  was  secretly  intrusted  with  the 
are  of  young  Achilles,  whom  his  mother 
Phetit  bad  disguised  in  woman's  clothes,  to 
emove  him  from  the  Trojan  war,  where  she 
mew  he  must  onayoidably  perish.  Lyco- 
nedes  has  rendered  himself  famous  for  hi? 
reacbery  to  Theseas,  who  had  implored  his 
iroteetioD  when  driven  from  the  throne  of 
^theof  by  the  asurper  Mnestheus.  Lyce- 
nedea,  as  it  is  reported,  either  euvioasof  the 
^ne  of  his  illastrioas  gaett,  or  bribed  by 
he  emisiaries  of  Mnetthens,  led  Theseas  to 
in  elevated  place  on  pretence  of  showing 
lim  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  perfi- 
Uoviiy  thrtw  him  down  a  preoipioe,  where 


he  was  killed.    Plui.  in  Thes. — Paut.  1,  c. 
17, 1.  7,  c.  A.'^poUod.  3,  c.  13. 

Ltcojt.  a  philosopher  of  Troas,  son  of  As- 
tyonax,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  Eumenes,  Aotiochus, 
&c  He  died  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
Diog.  v\  vii.  A  player,  greatly  esteemed 
by  \leiander. 

LircdPBRoir,  a  son  of  Periander,  kbg  of 
Corinth.  The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa, 
by  his  father,  had  such  an  effect  upon  him, 
that  he  resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  man  who 
had  been  so  wantonly  cruel.  This  resolution 
was  strengthened  by  the  advice  of  Procles^ 
his  maternal  uncle,  and  Periander  at  last  ba- 
nished to  Corey ra  a  son  whose  disobedience 
and  obstinacy  had  rendered  him  odious. 
Cypselus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  being 
incapable  of  reigning,  Lycophron  was  the 
only  surviving  child  who  had  any  claim  to 
the  crown  of  Corinth.  But,  when  the  infir- 
mities of  Periander  obliged  him  to  look  for  a 
successor,  Lycophron  refused  to  come  to  Co- 
rinth while  his  father  was  there,  and  he  was 
induced  to  leave  Corcyra  only  on  promise 
that  Periander  would  come  and  dwell  there 
while  he  remained  master  of  Corinth.  This 
exchange,  however,  was  prevented.  The 
Corcyreaus,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the 
tyranny  of  Periander,  murdered  Lyco- 
phron  hefore  he  left  the  island.    Herodot. 

3 Arittol, A  brother   of  Thebe,    the 

wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phers.  He  as- 
sisted his  sister  in  murdering  her  husband, 
and  he  afterwards  seized  the  sovereignty. 
He  was  dispossessed  by  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia. P/ti/.—  Diod.  1 6. A  general  of  Co- 
rinth, killed  by  Nicias.    PliU>  in  JWc. 

A  faoMJUs  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  born 
at  Chalcis  in  Eubooa.  He  was  one  of  the 
l>oet8  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  He  wrote  tragedies,  the  titles  of 
twenty  of  which  have  been  preserved.  The 
only  remaining  composition  of  this  poet  is 
railed  Catiandra  or  Alexandra.  It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  prophetical  effusions,  which,  as  he 
supposes,  were  given  by  Cassandra  during 
the  Trojan  war.  [This  work  of  Lycophron 
is  a  monologue,  and  contains  430  verses,  in 
which  the  Trojan  princess  predicts  to  Priam 
(he  destruction  of  Ilium  and  the  misfortunes 
of  those  who  had  figured  in  the  war  of  Xroy. 
Written  in  iambic  verse,  it  has  no  poetic 
value  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  forms  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  of  grammatical,  historical, 
and  mythological  erudition.  Caisandra  in 
the  course  of  her  predictions ^es  back  to  the 
earliest  times,  and  descends  afterwards  to  the 
reign  of  Alexander  of  Macedon.  There  are 
many  digressions,  but  all  containing  valua- 
hle  facts  drawn  from  the  history  and  mytho- 
logy of  other  nations.  The  poet  lias  pnr- 
poaely  enveloped  his  poem  with  the  deepest 
obscurity,  so  much  so  that  it  has  been^stvled 
*•  r»«Tfir*f  TrtutfA^i^  **  the  dark  poem:.''  There 
is  no  artifice  to  whi^  he  does  not  retort  to 
prevent  Ym  being  clearly  understood,  m 
never  calls  any  one  by  his  true  name,  but  de- 
dgnatei  him  hj  fome  ciroamittnoM  or  t^^*^ 
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'  in  hia  history.  He  aboands  with  anmual  con- 
stractioiia,  separates  words  which  should  be 
united,  oses  strange  terms,  and  forms    the 
most  singular  componnds.    He  indulges  also 
in  some  of  the  boldest  metaphors.     The 
Alexandrian  grammarians  amassed  a  Tastcol- 
lection  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  of 
what  must  hare  appeared  to  them  an  admi- 
rable production.    Tzetzes  has  made  a  com- 
pilation from  their  commentaries,  and  has 
thus  preserved  for  us  a  part  at  least  of  those 
illustrations,  without  which  the  poem,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  2000  years,  would  be 
unintelligible.    He  has  refuted  also  the  opi- 
nion that  Lyoophron  was  not  the  author  of 
the  poem.]    The  best  editions  of  Lycopbron 
are,  that  of  Basil,  1546,  fol.  enriched  with 
the  Greek  commentary  of  Tzetzes  ;  that  of 
Canter,  8vo<apudCommeIin,  1596  ;  and  that 
of  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  1703.    [Since  the  edi- 
tion of  Archbishop  Potter,  two  others  have 
appeared,  that  of  Reichard,  Lips.  1788,  8vo. 
and  that  of  Sebastian,  Rom.  1804, 4to.]  Ovid, 
in  lb,  583.^Siat.  5.  Ssflt.  3. 

LTcoPdLis,  [or  the  city  of  wolves,  a  city 
of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile,  north-west  of  Antseopolis.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  cironmstanoe  of  extraordi- 
nary worship  being  paid  here  to  wolves, 
which,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  drove 
back  the  Ethiopians  when  they  inva<led 
Egypt,  and  pursued  them  to  Elephantioa, 
It  it  supposed  to  answer  to  the  modem  Suit 
or  Ostot]    Diod,  l.^^trab.  17. 

Ltcorba,  [the  southern  summit  of  Par- 
nassus, so  called,  according  to  Pausanias,  be- 
cause the  neighbouring  people  fled  to  it  dur- 
ing the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  being  led  thi< 
ther  by  the  howling  of  wolves  (kumi).  The 
modern  name  is  Liakura.  It  is  so  high  as  to 
be  seen  from  Corinth  80  miles  distant. 
Wheeler  thought  it  to  be  as  high  as  M<mrU 
Cenif.  On  this  summit  stood  in  remote  ages 
ft  smalltown  olthe  same  namei  the  primitive 
abode  of  Deucalion.]    Paia.  Phoc,  6. 

Ltcorsus,  the  supposed  founder  of  Lyco- 
rea,  on  Mount  Parnassu^  was  son  of  Apollo 
and  Corycia.    Hygiru  fab.  161. 

Lycoris,  a  freed  woman  of  the  senator  Vo- 
lumnius,  also  called  Cj/iheri»  and  Fohmnia 
from  her  master.  She  is  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  intrigues.  The  poet  Callus  was 
greatly  enamoured  of  her,  and  his  friend 
Virgil  comforts  him  in  his  tenth  eclogue  for 
the  loss  of  the  favours  of  Cytheris,  who  fol- 
lowed  M.  Atitony's  camp,  and  was  become  the 
Aspasia  of  Rome.  The  charms  of  Cleopa- 
tra, however,  prevailed  over  those  of  Cythe- 
iris,  and  the  unfortunate  courtesan  lost  the 
favours  of  Antony  and  of  aU  the  world  at  the 
nme  time.  Lycoris  was  originally  a  come- 
diau.  Fhrg,  Eel,  10.— Oom<.  A.  A.  3,  v.  537. 
Lt ooRMAt,  a  river  of  ^tolia,  whose  sands 
^^tr*^  «  golden  colour.  It  was  afterward* 
caUed  Et»mia  from  king  Evenus,  who  threw 
buBielf  mto  It    Owd,  Htt,  2,  v.  345 

Lycortas,  the  fether  of  Polybius,  who 
flburahfd  B.  C.  184.    He  was  chosen  gene 
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ral  of  the  Aehssan  league,  and  fe 
the  death  of  Philoposmeii,  fte.     PIssC 

Ltcosura,  [a  city  of  Arcadin,  in  tfa« 
wettem  part,  near  Mona  LyosMis, 
of  the  river  Neda.] 

Ltctusi  a  town  of  Crete,  the  eovstry  sf 
Idomeneus,  whence  he  is  oAeA  csdlad  Lgtim. 
Ftiy.jSJn.  3,v.401. 

LtcvroIoks,  annual  days  of  sni— latjay- 
pointed  in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparts. 
The  patronymic  of  a  soo  of  Lyciii^giia.  On^ • 
in  lb.  V.  508. 

LvcuROUfi,  a  king  of  Nemms^  in  Palopen- 
nesus.    He  was  raiMd  from  the  d— d  by  £s- 

culapius.    Sai.  7%eb,  5,  v.  688. A  giaai 

killed  by  Osiris  in  Thraoe.     Dmd.  I. ^A 

king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Dryas.  He  has  beta 
represented  a%ernri  andimpioiia,  cm  aocauel 
of  the  violence  which  be  offered  to  Baocfcu. 
He,  according  to  the  opinion  of  tho  ,uij>  thole 
gists,  drove  Baoohus  oat  of  hit  kingdom 
and  abolished  his  wor^p,  for  whlcfa  trnpsctf 
he  was  severely  punished  by  the  gods.  Ht 
put  his  own  son  Dryai  to  death  in  a  fory,  and 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs,  mistaking  ttai  far 
vine  boughs.  He  was  put  to  death  in  lbs 
greatest  torments  by  Ins  sabtiects,  who  had 
been  informed  by  the  oracle  that  tbey  sbadd 
not  taste  wine  till  Lycoigns  wae  no  aorr 
This  fable  is  explained  by  observing^,  that  the 
aversion  of  Lycurgus  lor  wine,  over  which 
Bacchus  presided,  arose  from  the  iUtbinta 
and  disgrace  of  intosieatioii,  and  thorolipn 
the  monarch  wisdy  ordered  all  the  vinoa  of 
bis  dominions  to  be  cut  down,  that  hiwssW 
and  his  subjects  might  be  preearved  from  ths 
extravagance  and  debaachery  wbidi  arc 
produced  by  too  free  an  use  of  wine.  H^nit 
fab.  132.— Homer.  11. 6,  v.  130.-^se«2  a 
c  5.— Or«f.  MeL  4,  v.  TL^Firg.  JEn,  3,  t. 

14.— HofO/.S,  od.  19 An  orator  of  Athcaa 

sumamed  /6is,  in  the  age  of  Deaoetheoc^ 
famous  for  hu  justice  ai^  impartiality  whcs 
at  the  head  of  the  government.    Ho  was  eat 
of  the  thirty  orators  whom  the  Athewaas  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  to  Alexander.    Soaie  of 
his  orations  are  extant.    He  died  about  310 
years  before  Christ    JHod.  16.^— A  cele- 
brated lawgiver  of  Sparta,  son  of  king  Eo- 
nomus,  and  brother  to  Polydectes.    He  sac- 
ceeded  his  brother  on  the  Spartan  throoe ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  the  widow  of  Poly- 
dectes was  pregnant,  he  kept  the  kmfiom  I 
not  for  himself  but  tUl  Charilaom  h»  at*  I 
phew,  was  arrived  to  years  of  maturity.   He 
had  previously  refused   to  marry  his  bra*. 
ther's  widow,  who  wished  to  strengthen  him 
on  his  throne  by  destroying  her  own  mm] 
Charilaus,  and  leaving  him  in  the  ^eaccM 
possesnon  of  the  crown.    The  integrity  wifll 
which  he  acted  when  ruardian  of  his  neyhsl 
Charilans,  united  with  the  disapposatmsi 
and  the  resentment  of  the  queen,  raisod  lu 
many  enemies,  and  he  at  last  yidded  to  the 
satire  and  malevolence,  and  retired  to  Civti 
He  travelled  like  a  philosopher,  and  vinti 
Asia  and  Egypt  without  snffefipghimetlft 
be  corrupted  by  the  liceatioutoesi  and  lnzir 

uiymzeu  uy  >^j  v_y  v_^^ln^ 
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^hich  prevaled  there.  The  confation  which! 
followed  hb  departore  from  Sparta,  now  had 
made  fail  presence  totally  necestary,  and  he 
retomed  hoae  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
bb  coantrTmtn.  The  disorder  which  rei^ 
3(1  at  Sparta  induced  him  to  reform  the  go- 
vemmtnt;  and  the  more  effectaallj  to  ex- 
hale his  ondertaking:,  be  had  recourse  to  the 
>rade  of  Delphi.  He  was  received  by  the 
priestess  of  the  god  with  every  mark  of  ho 
sour,  his  intentions  were  warmly  approved 
yj  the  divinity,  and  he  was  called  the  friend 
)f  gods,  and  himself  raiher  god  than  man. 
\fter  such  a  reception  from  the  most  cele- 
>rmted  oracle  of  Qreeoe,  Lycurgns  found  no  dif- 
iculty  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and 
ill  were  equally  anxious  in  promoting  a  revo- 
lution which  had  received  the  sanction  oi 


leaven.  This  happened  884  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Lycnrgus  first  established  a 
ienate,  which  was  composed  of  28  senators, 
rhose  authority  preserved  the  tranquillity  of 
he  state,  and  maintained  a  due  and  just  equi 
ibriott  between  the  kings  and  the  people,  by 
vatching  over  the  intrusions  of  the  former, 
ind  cheekitt|  the  seditious  convulsions  of  the 
ttter.  All  distinction  was  destroyed,  and  by 
aakiog^  an  equaland  impartial  division  of  the 
and  among  the  members  of  the  common- 
realth,  Lyo'irgos  banished  luxury,  anden- 
ouraged  the  useful  arts.  The  use  of  money, 
iither  of  gold  or  silver,  was  totally  forbidden, 
ind  the  introduction  of  heavy  brass  and  iron 
»in,  brought  no  temptation  to  the  dishonest, 
ind  left  every  individual  in  the  possession  of 
lis  effects  without  any  fears  of  robbery  or  vio- 
ence.  All  thecttisens  dined  in  common,  and  no 
oe  bad  greater  claims  to  indulgence  or  luxury 
ban  another.  The  intercourse  of  Sparta  with 
Aher  aatiotts  was  forbidden,  and  few  were 
Mrmitted  to  travel.  The  youths  were  in- 
rutted  to  the  public  master  a?  soon  as  they 
lad  attained  their  seventh  year,  and  their  edu- 
iatioo  was  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  laws 
rhey  were  taught  early  to  think,  to  answer 
a  a  short  and  laconic  manner,  and  to  excel  in 
harp  repartee.  They  were  instructed  and 
noouraged  to  carry  things  by  surprise,  but  if 
sver  the  theft  was  discovered  they  were  sub- 
ectedto  a  severe  punishment.  Lycurgus 
ras  happy  and  sncocWul  in  establishing  and 
tnforcing  these  laws,  and  by  his  prudence 
ind  admiration  the  fince  of  affairs  in  Laoed9< 
non  was  totally  changed,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
.  set  of  men  distinguiriied  for  their  intrepidity, 
beir  fortitude,  and  their  magnanimity.  After 
his,  Lyeuiigus retired  from  Sparta  to  Delphi, 
4-,  aeeording  to  others,  to  Crete,  and  before 
is  departure  he  bound  all  the  citisens  of  La- 
edwBoa  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  neither  they 
lor  their  posterity,  would  alter,  violate,  or 
boM  the  laws  which  he  had  established  be 
ore  bis  return.  He  soon  after  put  hims^f 
0  death,  and  he  ordered  his  ashes  to  be 
brown  into  the  sea,  fearftd  lest  if  they  were 
serried  to  Sparta  the  citisens  diould  call 
hemntvei  freed  ftom  the  oath  which  they 
lad  tabn,  and  empowered  to  aiake  a  revolu- 
ioa.    The  wiadoa  and  the  good  effect  of  the 


laws  of  Lycurgus  have  been  firmly  demonstrat- 
ed at  Sparta,  where  for  700  years  they  re- 
mained io  full  force ;  hut  the  legislator  has 
been  censured  as  cruel  and  impolitic.  He  has 
shown  himself  inhuman  in  onlering  mothers 
to  destroy  such  of  their  children  whoee  feeble- 
ness or  deformity  in  their  youth  seemed  to 
promise  incapability  of  action  in  maturer  yeart» 
and  to  become  a  burden  to  the  state.  His 
reguIatiODs  about  marriage  must  necessarily 
he  censured,  and  no  true  conjugal  felicity  can 
be  expected  from  the  union  of  a  man  with  a 
person  whom  he  perhaps  never  knew  before, 
aud  whom  he  was  compelled  to  choose  in  a 
dark  room,  where  all  themarrisgeable  women 
in  the  state  assembled  on  stated  occasions. 
The  peculiar  dress  which  was  appointed  for 
the  females  might  be  termed  improper ;  and 
the  law  must  for  ever  be  called  injudicious 
which  ordered  them  to  appear  naked  on  cer- 
tain days  of  festivity,  and  wrestle  in  a  public 
assembly,  promiscuously  with  boys  of  equal 
age  with  themselves.  These  things  indeed 
contributed  as  much  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  Lacedsemonians  as  the  oUier  regulations  • 
seemed  to  be  calculated  to  banish  dissipation, 
riot,  and  debauchery.  Lycurgus  has  been 
compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legislator 
of  Athens,  and  it  has  been  judiciously  observ- 
ed, that  the  former  gave  his  citizens  morals 
conformable  to  the  laws  which  he  had  esta- 
blished, and  that  the  latter  bad  given  the 
Athenians  laws  which  coincided  with  their 
customs  and  manners.  The  office  of  Lycur- 
gus demanded  resolution,  and  he  showed  him- 
self inexorable  and  severe.  In  Solon,  artifice 
was  requisite,  and  he  showed  himself  mild 
and  even  voluptuous. vTbe  moderation  of  Ly- 
curgns is  greatly  commended,  particularly 
when  we  recollect  that  he  treated  with  the 
s^reatest  humanity  and  confidence  Alexander, 
a  youth  who  had  put  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  a 
seditious  tumult.  Lycurgus  had  a  son  called 
Antiorus,  who  left  no  issue.  The  Lacedae- 
monians showed  their  respect  for  their  great 
legislator  by  yearly  celebrating  a  festival  in 
his  honour,  called  Lycurgidse  or  Lycui]gides. 
The  introduction  of  money  into  Sparta  in  the 
reign  of  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus,was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  which  corrupted  the 
innocence  of  the  Laoedsemonians,  and  render- 
ed them  the  prey  of  intrigue  and  of  faction. 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abrogated  by 
Philopoemen,  B-  C .  188,  but  only  for  a  little 
time,  as  they  were  soon  after  re-established 
by  the  Romans.  Plui.  in  Vitd.—Juitin.  3,  c. 
ifSscStrab.  8,  10, 16,  &c.— Dtony*.  Hal, 
2. — Paui,  3,  c.  2. 

Ltcvs,  a  king  of  Bceotia,  successor  to  his 
brother  Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He 
was  intrusted  withthegovernmentonly  dnrii^ 
the  minority  of  Labdacus  the  son  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nycteus.  He  was  farther  enjoined  to 
make  war  against  Epopeu8,who  had  carried 
away  by  force  Antiope  the  daughter  of  Nyc- 
teus. He  was  successful  in  this  expedition: 
Epopeus  was  killed,  and  Lyons  recovered  An- 
tiope and  marri^  her,  though  she  was  hit 
This  new  oottnection  Inghiy  displeas- 
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ed  bis  first  wife  Dirce,  and  Aatiope  was  de- 
livered to  the  unfeeling  qaeen,  and  tortured 
jtt  the  most  cruel  manner.  Antiope  at  last 
escaped,  and  entreated  her  sons  Zethus  and 
AmpbioD  to  avenge  her  wrongs.  The  chilJ- 
ren,  incensed  on  account  of  the  cruelties 
which  their  mother  had  suffered,  besieged 
Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  and  tied  Dirce  to  the 
tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her  till  she 

died.    Pans,  9,  c.  5. — ApoUod.  3,  c.  5. A 

king  of  Libya,  who  sacrificed  whatever  stran- 
gers came  upon  his  coast.  When  Dioniedes, 
at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  bad  been 
shipwrecked  there,  the  tyrant  seized  him  and 
confined  him.  He»  however,  escaped  by 
means  of  Calhrrhoe,  the  tyrant's  daughter, 
who  was  enamoured  ot  hiip,  and  who  hung 

herself  when  she  saw  herself  deserted. A 

ion  of  Neptune  by  Celaeno,  made  king  of  a 
partofMysia  by  Hercules.  He  offered  vio- 
lence to  Megara,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  for 
which  he  was  killed  by  tLe  incensed  hero. 
Lycus  gave  a  kind  reception  to  the  Argonauts. 
Apollod.  3,  c.  10.— H^gin.  f«b.  18,31, 32, 137. 
Lf  DIA,  [a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of 
Mysia.  Its  limits  appear  to  have  been  flue 
tuatinff  and  uncertain  up  to  the  period  of  its 
becommg  a  Roman  province.  It  was  then 
boanded  on  the  west  by  the  Grecian  colonics 
of  Ionia,  which  in  reality  indeed  made  a  part 
of  Lydia;  en  the  north  by  the  Hermu8,for 
the  latter  part  of  its  course ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Mabander  ;  and  on  the  east  by  Phry- 
gia.  Under  the  Persian  dominion  it  was 
more  extensive  in  territory,  since  it  then  ac- 
toally  comprehended  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coast.  According  to  some  of  the  Greek 
writers,  the  country  was  divided  between 
two  nations,  the  Lydians  and  Msones,  the 
former  dwelling  in  the  plains  adjacent  to  tho 
Cayster  and  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
while  the  Meones  occupied  the  northernmost 
part  of  the  conntry  around  Mount  Tmolus, 
and  near  the  Hermas  and  the  By  11  us.  Ho' 
mer,  however,  does  not  support  any  distinc< 
tion  like  this,  but  calls  the  nation  by  the  gene 
ral  name  of  Meeones.  The  reason  of  this, 
and  in  fact  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
whole  affair,  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  who 
states  that  the  people  of  (he  country  were 
first  called  Mseones,  but  afterwards  Lydii, 
from  Lydiis,  one  of  their  kings.]  It  was  go- 
verned by  monarchs,  who,  after  the  fabulous 
afes,  reigned  for  240  years  in  the  following 
order :  Ardysos  began  to  reign  797  B.  C. 
Alyaltes,  761 ;  Meles.  747  :  Candaules,  735: 
Gyges,  71B :  Ardy8UB2d,680  :  Sadyaites, 631 ; 
Alyattes  2d,  619 ;  and  Crobsus,  562,  who  was 
conquered  by  Cyrus,  B  C.  648,  when  the 
kingdom  became  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire.  There  were  three  diflTcrent  races 
that  reigned  in  Lydia,  the  Atyadae,  Heracli 
de,  and  MTermnadse.  The  history  of  the 
first  is  obscure  and  fabulous.  The  Hera- 
clids  began  to  reign  about  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  crown  remained  in  their  family  for 
about  505  years,  and  was  always  transmit 
ted  item  frther  to  sod.  Candaules  was  the  last 
of  the  Hera«Uda :  and  Gyges  the  first,  and 
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Croesus  the  last,  of  the  Mennnadae.  IHv 
dominions  of  Croesus  extended  to  the  Ba^] 
The  Lydians  were  great  warriors  in  tbe 
reign  of  the  Mermnadae.  They  in\rentedtte 
art  of  coining  gold  and  silver,  and  were  tbe 
first  who  exhibited  public  sports,  &c.  Tu 
Lydians  were  very  probably  of  Thrace 
origin.]  HerodoL  l,c-  6,  1.  3,  c  90, 1.  7.c 
74.— -Sf rod.  2,  5  and  13— ^eio,  1,  c  1- 
P/m.  3,  c.  5.— -Dionj/*.  Hal.  l.—Dtod,  4.- 
Justin.  13,  c.  4. 

Lydivs,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Tylff 
because  it  passed  near  Etruria,  who^  iahs- 
bitaots  were  originally  a  LydiaocsoloDy.  [til 
Hetruria.]     Firg,  Mn.  2,  v.  781,  L  8,  v.  479. 

Lydus,  a  son  of  Atys  and  Caliithea«  Ida; 
of  Maeonia,  which  from  him  received  thi 
name  of  Lydia.  His  brother  Tyrrbenos  led 
a  colony  to  Italy,  and  gave  the  name  of  Tyn^ 
heoia  to  the  settlement  he  made  on  the  ooest 
of  the  Mediterranean.    Htrodoi.  7,  o.  74. 

— An  eunuch,  &«. 

L\uDAMis  or  Ltgdamus,  a  genetal  tf 
the  Cimmerians  who  passed  into  Asm  Mi- 
uor,  and  took  Sardis  in  the  reign  of  An^yot 

kipg  of  Lydia.    CalUm. An  athlete  of  ^* 

racuse,thefather  of  Artemisia  the  celebrat- 
ed queen  of  Halicamassas.  Herodot.  7,  c  S9. 

Lygodksma,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Spa^ 
ta,  because  her  statue  was  brought  by  Ores- 
tes from  Taurus,  shielded  round  with  osien. 
Paus.  3,  c.  16. 

LyNCBUs,  son  of  Aphareus,  was  amosf 
the  hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  c»ot 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  so  sharp-ftighted 
th  t,  as  it  is  reported,  he  could  see  through 
the  earth,  and  distinguish  objects  at  the  dis- 
tance of  above  nine  miles.  He  stole  some  ox- 
en with  his  brother  Idas,  and  they  werebot^ 
killed  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  th^y  wers 
going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  tht 
daughters  of  Leucippus.  [Palsphatos  ha 
explained  the  fable  oi  Lynceus  seeing  objccti 
beneath  the  earth,  by  supposing  him  to  bars 
been  the  first  who  carried  on  the  operation  of 
mining,  and  that,  descending  with  alaoap,  hs 
thus  saw  objects  under  the  ground.  Phsy 
assigns  the  following  reason  for  Lyticeos  be- 
ing fabled  to  be  so  keen>sighted.  ^  KmntU' 
mam  ve.ro  primamque  {Lunam)  edden  d^  td 
nocU^  nuUo  aiwmsigno  ipiom  AritU^  ccaipi- 
ex  :  id  quoque  paucit  n»rialtuoi  conHtigtt. 
Et  indefoma  cernendi  Lyneeo."  PU».JC  U> 
%  Xb.l—Apolhd.  I  and  3.— Hj^m.  iab.- 
Paw,  4,  c  2.— Ortrf.  Mti,  2,  v.  ^G^^^poi- 

Ion.  Arg.  \. A  son  of  ^gyptos,  who  anr- 

ried  Hypermnestra,  the  daoghter  of  Dtnaot. 
His  life  was  spared  by  the  love  and  hnmanity 
of  his  wife,  [out  Danaides.]  He  nwde  war 
against  his  father-in-law,  dethroned  hia  and 
seized  his  crown.  Some  say  that  Lyoceis 
was  reconciled  to  Danans,  and  that  be  sac- 
oeeded  him  after  his  death«  and  r^amd  for- 
ty-one years.  Apollod,  2,  c  1. — fism,  %  c 
16, 19,  95.— Ovuf.  HtnM.  U. 

Ltrcus,  LTOJBoa,  or  Lymx*  a  crvelkiBi 
of  Scythia,  er,  aecording  to  othensi  ef  Sieily. 
He  reeeived,  with  fei^ed  hospilalijtjPt  Tri^ 
toleoras,  whom  C#fet.l»4^  «U  vrm  tk* 
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world  to  teach  maakiad  agrioultort ;  and  af> 
be  was  jealous  of  bis  oommissioo  be  resolTeU 
to  morUer  this  farourite  of  the  gods  in  his 
sleep.  As  he  was  going  to  give  the  deadly 
blow  to  Triptolemusthe  was  suddenly  chang- 
ed into  a  lynx,  an  animal  which  is  the  em- 
blem of  perfidy  and  ingratitude.  Oeitf.  Mel 
5,  V.  650. 

Ltas sBSug,  a  city  of  Cilicio,  the  native* 
eountry  of  Briseis,  called  from  theuce  Ljfr- 
nesstis.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Achilles  and  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  bootydivided  among  the 
conquerors.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  197.— Ortrf. 
Met.  12.  V.  }QQ^Her4Hd,  3,  v.  5.  JVui.  4, 
«1.  1,  ▼.  15. 

Ltbasojbb,  a  celebrated  general  of  Sparta 
in  the  last  years  ol  the  Peloponnttian  wsr. 
Ue  drew  Epbesaslrom  the  mterestof  Athens, 
and  gained  the  firiendsbipof  Cyrns  the  youog 
er.  He  gave  battle  to  the  AtheaiaB  fleet, 
consisting  of  120  ships,  at  iEgospotamos,  and 
destroyed  it  all,  esoept  three  ships,  with 
which  the  enemy's  general  fled  to  Evagorms 
kiag  of  Cyprus.  la  this  celebrated  battle, 
'  which  happened  405  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Athenians  lest  9000  men^  and 
with  then  their  empire  and  influence  among 
the  neighbouring  states.  Lysaader  well  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  his  victory,  and 
the  following  year  Athens,  worn  oat  by  a 
long  war  of  27  years,  and  diseouraged  by  its 
aislbrtancs,  gave  itself  up  to  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  consented  to  destroy  the 
Priaos,  to  deliver  np  all  iU  ship%  except  12» 
to  recall  all  those  who  had  bean  banished, 
and  in  short  to  be  snbmissive  in  every  degree 
to  the  power  of  Laeedamen.  Besides  these 
homiliating  eonditioas,  the  governnnent  of 
Athens  was  totklly  changed,  and  SO  tyrants 
were  set  over  it  by  Lysander.  This  glorious 
snccees,  and  the  honour  of  having  put  an  end 
to  the  Pelopoanesiao  war,  increased  the  pride 
of  Lysander.  Ue  had  already  begun  to  pave 
his  way  to  nniversal  power,  by  establishing 
arietocracy  in  the  Grecian  dties  of  Asia,  and 
now  he  attempted  to  make  the  crown  of  Spar- 
ta elective.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  ambition  be 
used  prudence  and  artifice;  aad  as  he  omiid 
not  easily  abolish  a  form  of  government  which 
agas  aad  popularity  had  cenfirmed,  he  had  re- 
eoorse  to  the  assistance  ef  the  gods.  His  at- 
tefl^>t,  however,  to  oorrupt  the  eraoles  of 
Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Jupiter  Ammon,  proved 
ianiieetaal,  amd  he  was  even  accused  of  using 
bribes  by  the  priests  of  the  Libyan  temple. 
The  toddea  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Thebans  saved  him  from  the  accusations  of 
his  adversaries,  and  he  was  sent,  together  with 
Pnosanias,  against  the  enemy.  The  plan  of 
hia  military  operatiotts  was  discovered.,  and 
the  Haliartians,  whose  ruin  he  secretly  me- 
ditated, aCtached  hkn  imexpectedly,  trad  he 
was  kitlad  ia  a  Mbody  battle,  which  ended  in 
the  tfetet  of  his  troops,  994  years  before 
Cfariat.  Hhf  be^  wu  reeorered  tfy  his  cof 
league  Pausanias,  and  honoured  with  a  mag- 
ttifllceQt  funeral.  Lyiaader  has  been  com 
M— did  ibr  hit  bravery,  but  his  ambition  de 


serves  the  severest  censure,  and  his  cruelty 
aod  duplicity  have  greatly  stained  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  arrogant  and  vain  in  his  pnUic 
as  well  as  private  conduct,  and  he  received 
aud  heard  with  the  greatest  avidity  the  hymne 
which  his  courtiers  and  flatterers  sung  to  hia 
lionour.  Tel  in  the  midst  of  all  his  pomp,  hit 
ttmbition,  and  intrigues,  he  died  extremely 
poor,  and  his  daughters  were  rejected  by  two 
opulent  oitisens  3[  Sparta  to  whom  they  had 
been  betrothed  during  the  life  of  their  fisther. 
This  behaviour  of  the  lovers  was  severely 
punished  by  the  Laeed»monians,  who  pro* 
tected  from  injury  the  children  of  a  man 
whom  they  hated  for  his  sacrilege,  his  con- 
tempt for  religion,  and  bis  perfidy.  The  la* 
ther  of  Lysai^r,  whose  name  was  Aristo- 
elites  or  Ansteerates,  was  descended  froob 
Hercules,  though  not  reckoned  of  the  raoe  of 
the  HeraoUdsB.  Plui.  it  C  J^ef,  in  vOd.— 
Z>tod.  13. 

LrsAVikaA,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagii% 
who  married  Agatboeles  the  son  of  Lysima- 
ohas.  8he  was  persecuted  by  Arsinoe,  and 
fled  to  Seleueusfor  protection.    Paut.  l,a. 

LvsiAS,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Cephas 
los,  a  aative  of  Syracuse.  His  lather  left  Si- 
oily  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Lysias  wai 
born  and  carefuU  j  educated.  In  his  15th  year 
he  aoeompanied  the  colony  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Thorium,  and  after  a  long  red- 
denoe  there  he  returned  home  ia  hie  47th 
year.  [He  was  exiled  -from  Thuriom  for  ba- 
ng a  partisan  of  Athens.  Frem  the  latter 
city  he  was  also  driven  by  the  tyranny  of  tha 
Thirty,  and  retired  to  Megara.  He  joined 
Thrasybulos  in  his  successful  atlempt  for  the 
deliverance  ef  his  country,  aad  ended  hisdays 
at  Athens*  Photins  speaks  of  238haraafuea 
of  Lysias,  which  either  he  hiiaselA  or  the  au- 
thor of  the  life  of  this  orator,  which  he  had 
before  his  eyes,  acknowledges  as  authentic 
There  remain  only  34v  which  are  all  forensic, 
end  reamrkable  for  the  method  which  r^igne 
in  them.  The  purity,  the  perspieuity,  tha 
grace,  and  simplicity  which  characterise  tha 
orations  of  Lysias  woukl  have  raised  him  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  art  bad  they  been 
coupled  with  the  force  aod  eoeigy  of  Demos- 
thenes. His  style  is  elegant,  without  being 
overloaded  with  ornaments,  and  always  pre- 
serves its  tone,  la  the  art  of  narration,  Die- 
njsitts  ef  Halicarnassus  considers  him  Mtperi- 
or  to  all  orators^  in  being  distinct,  probable, 
and  persuasive ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  admits 
that  bis  composition  is  better  adapted  to  pri- 
vate litisatioo  than  to  important  causes.  The 
text  of  bis  harangues,  as  we  now  have  it,  is 
extremely  corrupt.  His  masterpiece  is  the 
foneral  oration  delirered  in  honour  of  the 
Athenians  who,  having  been  sent  to  the  aid 
of  the  Corhilhhius,  under  the  command  of 
Ipfak^rates,  perished  in  battle, }  The  best  efi- 
tioaf  ofLysias  are  that  ofTaylor,»vo,  Cairtab. 
1740,  that  of  Anger,  2  roU.  8vo.  Paris,  1783, 
land  that  of  Reiske  in  the  Corpus  Orttotjim 
Gneoonim,  Lips.  1772, 2 vols. »vo.]  Hedied 
hiflieaistyearof  his  age,  STB  years  before 
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the  Christiao  era.    Plui.  di  Ora^— Ctc.  de 
Brut,  de  Orat.^^tUa,  3,  iui.—Diog,  2. 

LysimachIa,  a  city  cm  theTbnciao  Cher- 
soaesus.  [It  wai  called  Hexamilium  from 
the  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  which  is  estimat- 
ed at  6  miles.  The  name  still  remains  m 
Hexamili.']     Pans.!,  e.  9. 

Ltsih&chvs,  [  kiDg^  of  Thrace,  ooe  of  the 
captains  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  rose 
to  the  favour  of  his  prince  from  a  very  mean 
condition.  At  the  purtition  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  Lysimachus  received  for  his  share 
Thrace,  the  Chersonese,  and  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Eaxine.  He  founded  in  th^ 
Chersonese  Lysitnachia  a^  bis  capital.  When 
Antigonns  had  rendered  himself  formidable  to 
mil  the  other  generals  of  thedeoeased  monarch, 
Lysimachus  joined  in  the  leag^ue  against  him. 
with  Seleacns,  Ptolemy,  and  Caraander,  and 
Ibught  wKh  them  at  the  ereat  battle  at  Ipsus.] 
He  afterwards  seized  Maocdonim,  after  ex- 
pelling Pyrrhus  from  the  throne,  B.  C  286  ; 
but  his  cruelly  rendered  him  odious,  and  the 
murder  of  his  son  Agathooles  so  offended  his 
aabjeots,  that  the  most  opulent  and  powerful 
revolted  from  him  and  abandoned  the  king- 
dom. He  pursued  them  to  Asia,  and  declar- 
ed waregmuat  Seleucns,  who  had  given  them 
a  kind  reception.  He  was  killed  in  a  bloody 
battle  38 1  years  before  Christ,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age,  and  his  body  was  found  in  the  heaps 
of  slain  only  by  the  fidelity  of  a  little  dog,  which 
had  carefully  watched  near  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  love  and  respect  of  Lysimachus  for  his 
learned  master  Callistbenes  proved  nearly 
fatal  to  him.  He,  as  Justin  mentions,  was 
thrown  into  the  den  of  a  hungry  lion,  by  order 
of  Alexander,  for  having  given  CallistheBes  poi- 
aen  to  save  his  life  from  ignominy  and  insult ; 
and  when  the>  furious  aniinal  darted  upon  him« 
be  wrapped  his  hand  in  his  mantle,  and  boldly 
thrust  it  into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  by  twist- 
ing his  tongue,  killed  an  adversary  ready  tu 
devoarhim.  This  act  of  courage  in  hisself- 
defonoe  recommended  him  to  Alexander. 
He  was  pardoned,  and  ever  after  esteemed 
by  the  monarch.  Jmtin.  15,  c.  3,  kc-^DM, 
19,  he. — PaxiM,  1,  c.  10.— .—An  Aoamanian, 
preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great.  He  used 
to  call  himself  Phoenix,  his  pupil  Achilles, 
and  Philip  Peleas.  Phu.  in  Alex — Jwtm, 
15,  c.d. 

LT8IPPV8,  [a  celebrated  sculptor  and  sta- 
tuary, was  born  at  Sicyon,  and  dourished  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great    He  was 
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originally  a  worker  in  brass,  and  ilien  apffi- 
ed  himself  to  painting  till  bis!taleiita  ana  ii> 
clination  led  him  to  &,  upon  the  profeaaioe  ef 
a  sculptor.  H£  worked  with  sncSi  eztraordi- 
oary  diligence  that  he  is  said  to  have  Isit 
1500  performances,  all  of  such  exoenencs 
that  any  one  of  them  singly  might  have  eoa- 
ferred  celebrity  on  him  as  an  artist.]  Akx- 
under  was  so  partial  to  the  artist,  that  be 
forbade  any  sculptor  but  Lyiippai  to  make 
his  statue.  Lysippus  excelled  in  expreaaiDs 
the  hair,  and  he  was  the  first  who  made  tbs 
bead  of  his  statues  less  large,  and  the  bodj 
smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might  appear 
taller.  This  was  observed  by  one  of  bit  frmd^ 
and  the  artist  gave  for  answer,  that  hie  pre- 
decessors had  represented  men  in  their  Datmtl 
form,  but  that  he  represented  them  sacfa  n 
they  appeared.  [The  most  admirable  of  bii 
works  were  the  statuea  of  Alexander,  of  which 
he  executed  a  series,  beginning  from  his  cfatU- 
bood :  and  one  ofa  man  coming  oot  of  abatb, 
placed  by  Agrippa  before  his  public  baths,  and 
which,  bemg  removed  by  Tiberius  to  his  owa 
chamber,  caused  such  great  damoan  on  the 
part  of  the  populace,  that  the  emperor 
thought  it  prudent  to  return  it  to  its  former 
situation.  A  chariot  of  the  son  at  Rhodes 
was  one  of  bis  great  works,  which  was,  how- 
ever, snrpassed^by  a  Colosaas  at  Tarentuai 
40  cubits  high.]  His  statue  of  Socrates  and 
those  of  the  horsemen  who  wen  drowned  in 
the  Granicus,  were  so  highly  valued,  that  in 
the  age  of  Augustus  they  wera  sold  ior  their 
weight  in  gold.  Plut,  in  AUx^-^Cic.  in  fincf. 
c  164,  Mf.  Her.  4,  c   148.— Pirn.  j7,  c.  7.— 

Patere.  l,c.  U^-Horat,  $,ep.  1,  v.S40. 

A  comic  poet,  some  of  whose  plays  are  mep- 
tioned  by  AthensBUs.    PHn.  7,  c.  37. 

Lt8I8,  a  Pythagorean  philoeopher,  pre- 
ceptor to  EpaminoiAas.  He  floorishod  about 
3^  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the 
golden  verses  which  are  attributed  to  Pytha- 
goras.    C.  Eep.  in  Epmn.  S. 

LT8i8TEiTU8,  a  brother  of  Lyaippas.  He 
was  the  first  artist  who  ever  mm&  a  statue 
with  wax.    PHn.  34,  c.  8, 1.  35,  c  12. 

Ltstra,  [a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  Isauria ;  but,  acoording  to  Phny, 
Hierocles,  and  the  history  of  the  acts  of  the 
Apostles,  it  l>elonged  to  Lyoaonia.  On  EP 
Anville*s  map  it  is  placed  in  Isauria,  south- 
east of  Isauria.] 
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IrlACiE,  [a  people  of  Africa  who  occupiecl 
the  coast  to  the  north-west  of  and  near  the 
Greater  Syrtes.  They  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  same  with  those  named  Syrtites  by 
Pliny.  The  Cinyphs  watered  their  country. 
Herodotus  states  that  they  had  a  curious  cus 
torn  of  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair  in  the  centre 
of  their  head,  carefully  shaving  the  rest,  and 
that  when  they  went  to  war  their  only  cover- 
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ings  were  the  skins  of  ostriches,  vii,  Cinyphi. 

A  people  of  Arabia  DeserU,  on  a  prafso- 

tion  of  land  where  the  Sinus  Peraicos  is  nar- 
rowest Ptolemy  calls  the  promontory  As- 
sabo ;  its  modern  name,  however.  Cape  Ji^ 
tendom,  bears  some  foint  reoemblanoe  to  that 
of  the  Macs.] 

MAciRxir8.    [t^.  Lesbos.] 

AUgAau,  a  daughter  of  Herculee  and  De- 


^A 

Jtnirm.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurys- 
theat  made  war  agaiiut  the  UeraoUd««  whom 
the  Atheaiaiu  supported,  and  the  oracle  de 
clared  that  the  descendants  of  Hercules  should 
obtain  the  victory,  if  any  one  of  them  devoted 
liimself  to  death.  This  wa^  cheerfully  accept 
ed  by  Macaria,  who  refused  to  endanger  the 
life  of  the  children  of  Hercules  by  suffering  the 
victim  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  Athenians 
obtained  a  victory.  Great  honours  were  paid 
to  the  patriotic  Maearia,  and  a  fountain  of 
Marathon  was  called  by  her  name.  Pout,  1, 
c  32.— An  ancient  name  of  Cyprus. 
MAciRi8,an  endent  name  of  Crete. 
Mlcioo,  a  son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a  share 
in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  h-s 
Hither.  He  was  represented  clothed  in  a  wolf  s 
ekin,  for  which  reason  the  Egyptians  held  th  t 
aninial  in  great  veneration.  i>tod.  1. — Phti. 
in  IM.  et  Of.— -A  man  who  gave  his  name 
to  Macedonia.  Some  supposed  him  to  be  the 
same  as  the  son  or  general  of  Osiris,  whilst 
others  consider  him  as  the  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion by  the  mother's  side.    Diod.  1. 

Macxpoj^a,  [a  country  of  Europe,  lying 
to  the  west  of  llirace,  and  north  and  north 
east  of  Theaaly.    Its  <nost  ancient  name  was 
JEmathia,  a  denomination  derived  from  £nu- 
thius,  a  prince  of  great  antiquity,  but  the 
Greeks  a/terwards  called  it  Macedonia,  either 
from  king  ftfaoedo,  a  descendant,  as  some  pre- 
tend, of  Deucalion,  or,  as  others  say,  by  an  ea- 
sy change  of  M ygdonia,  the  name  of  one  of  it» 
provinces*  into  Macedonia.    Its  boundaries 
varied  according  as  it  advanced  in  the  career 
of  national  prosperity.]    Philip  increased  it 
by  the  conquest  of  Tbessaly  and  of  part  of 
Thrace,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  it  contained 
no  lesi  than  150  different  nations.    [In  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  however,  as  appears  by  his 
geography,  this  number  was  greatly  diminish 
•d.     When  Macedonia  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  they  formed  a  province  by  this 
name,  which  comprised  not  only  the  ancient 
kingdom  but  also  Tbessaly  and  Epirus,  and 
extended  from  sea  to  sea.]    The  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  first  founded  B.  C.  814,  by  Cara 
dus,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  a  native 
of  Argos,  continued  in  existence  646  years,  till 
the  battle  of  Pydaa.   The  family  of  Caranus 
remained  in  possession  of  the  crown  until  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  began  to 
reign  in  the  following  order;  Caranus,  after 
a  reign  of  28  years,  was  succeeded  byCcenos, 
who  ascended  the  throne  786  6.  C.  Thnri 
mas,  744,  Perdiocas  729,  Argssus  678,  Pbdip 
640,  £ropas  602,  Alcetas  or  Alectas  576, 
Amyntas  547,  Alexander  497,  Perdiccas  454, 
Archelans  413,  Amyntas  399,  Pausanias  398, 
AmynUs  2d   897,  Argeos  the  tyrant  390, 
Amyntas  restored  390,  Alexander  2d    371 
Ptolemy  Alorites  370,  Perdiocas  3d  366,  Phi- 
lip son  of  Amyntas  360,  Alexander  the  Great 
336,  Philip  Aridaus  823,  Cassander  316,  Ao- 
tipater  and  Alexander  298,  Demetrius  king 
of  Asia  294,  Pyrrhus  287,  Lysimachus  286. 
Ptolemy  Ceraouus  280,  Meleager  two  months, 
Antipater  the  Etesian  45  days,  Antigonus 
Gonatas  277,  Demetrius  243,  Antigonus  Do> 
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son  232,  Philip  221,  Perseus  179,  conquered 
by  the  Romans  168  B.  C.  at  Pydna.  Maae- 
donia  has  been  severally  called  JEmonia, 
Vfygdonia,  Psonia,  Edonia,  iEmathia,  kc. 
The  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  wera  naturally 
Warlike,  and  though  in  the  infancy  of  their 
f>mpire  they  were  little  known  beyond  the 
^^rders  of  their  country,  yet  they  signalized 
themselves  greitly  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  and 
added  the  kingdom  of  Asia  to  their  European 
.Jummions  by  the  valour  ol  Alexander.  The 
Macedonian  phalanx,  or  body  of  soldiers,  was 
•I  ways  held  m  the  highest  repute,  and  it  re- 
«i«V'd  and  subdued  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  bravest  and  most  courageous  enemies. 
[The  pure  Greeks  affected  to  despise  the  Ma- 
cedonians and  pnrt  of  the  Epirots,  as  barba- 
rians, and  Demosthenes  always  discriminates 
in  very  pointed  terms  between  the  Macedo- 
nian upstart  Philip  and  the  true  Greek?,  es* 
pecially  the  Athenians.  The  splendiii  victo- 
ries of  Philip  and  Alexander  subdued  some- 
what of  this  haughty  spirit  on  the  part  of 
their  southern  neighbours.]  Lit.  44. — Juit. 
6.  c.  9, 1.  7.  c.  1,  &.— 5/ro6.  7.— ^<to,  1,  o. 
3,  &c.— P/in.  4,  c.  10,  &c,— Ctirl  3  and  4. 
— PaiiJ.  8,  c.  7. 

MACSDoaicuM  bxllum,  was  undertaken 
by  the  Romans  against  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia, some  few  months  after  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  B.  C.  200.    The  cause  of  this  war 
originated  in  the  hostilities  which  Philip  had 
exercised  ajnlost  the  Achasans,  the  friends 
and  allies  of  Rome.    The  consul  Flaminios 
had  the  care  of  the  war,  and  he  conquered 
Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  after- 
wards in  Tbessaly.    The  Macedonian  fleets 
were  also  defeated ;  Eoboea  was  taken ;  and 
Philip,  after  continual  losses,  soed  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  him  in  the  fourth  year  ojf 
the  war.    The  ambition  and  cruelty  of  Per- 
seui,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip,  soon  irri- 
tated the  BLomans.   Another  war  was  under- 
taken, in  which  the  Romans  suffered  two  de- 
feats.    This,  however,  did  not  discourage 
them ;  Paolus  Amilius  was  chosen  consul  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  war.    He  came  to  a  general 
engagement  near  the  city  of  Pydna.    The 
victory  sided  with  the  Romans,  and 20,000 of 
the  .Macedonian  soldiers  were  left  on  the>field 
of  battle.    This  decisive  blow  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  which  had  already  continued  for 
three  years,  168  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    Perreus  and  his  sons  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to 
Rome  to  adorn,  (he  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
\bout  fifteen  years  after,  new  seditions  were 
raised  in  Macedonia, and  the  false  pretf'nsions 
of  Andrisous,  who  called  himself  the  son  of 
Perseus,  obliged  the  Romans  to  send  an  army 
to  quell  the  commotions.     Andriscus  at  first 
obtained  many  considerahle  advantages  over 
the  Roman  forces,  till  at  last  he  was  conquer- 
ed and  delivered  to  the  consul  Metellos,  who 
carried  him  to  Rome.      After  these  com- 
motions, which  are  sometimes  called    the 
third  Macedonian  war,  Macedonia  was  finally 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  govern- 
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ed  by  a  regpalar  procoiuilU  about  148  yean 
beibra  the  Christian  era. 

MACSDOirf CVS,  a  saroame  ^▼en  to  Mete) 
Im,  from  his  cooqaests  in  Macedonia.  It  was 
mho  ^rBu  to  each  as  had  obtained  any  victory 
in  that  province. 

Mackr  MMYLun^  a  Latin  poet  of  Vero- 
na* intimate  with  Tibnllus  and  Ovid,  an  J 
commended  for  his  Renins,  his  learning^,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  poetry.  He  wrote,  some 
poems  upon  serpents,  plants,  and  birds,  men- 
tioned by  Ovid.  He  also  composed  a  poem 
upon  the  ruins  of  Troy,  to  serve  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Homer*t  Iliad.  His  compositions  are 
now  lost.  [A  poem  "  de  herbarum  virtuti 
fttft,'*  extant  under  the  name  of  Macer,  has 
i>een  ^veo  up  as  supposititious.]  He  died 
B.C.  16.     Ovid,  Trist.  4, el.  10,  v.  44.  ex 

Pont.  2,  ep.  10— Quin/ti    10,  c   1. L. 

Claudius,  a  pro-pnetor  of  Africa  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  He  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Galba 

MachanIoas,  a  man  who  made  himself 
absolute  at  Sparta.  He  was  killed  by  Philo- 
pcemen,  after  being  defeated  at  Mantinea,  6. 
C.  208.  Nabis  succeeded  him,  PltU, — Liv. 
27.C.  30,1.28.c.  5and7. 

MlcukoNy  a  celebrated  physician,  son  of 
i&scnlapius,  and  brother  to  Poddlirus.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants 
oiTTrica,  Ithome,  and  (Echalia.  According 
to  some  he  was  king  of  Messenia.  As  phy- 
sician to  the  Greeks,  he  healed  the  wounds 
which  they  received  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  one  of  those  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse.  [Machaon  was  more  skilled  in  the 
treatment  of  external  injuries,  Podalirins  in 
the  cure  of  internal  ones.]  Some  suppose 
that  he  was  killed  before  Troy  by  Eurypylus. 
the  son  of  Telephus.  He  received  divine 
honours  after,  death,  and  had  a  temple  in 
Messenia.  Homer.  II.  2,  &c.— Orid.  ex  Pont 
3,  ep.  4— Qwtn/.  Smyr.  6.  v.  409.— Fir^. 
wEti. 2,  V.  263an.1  426. 

^  Macra,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Apen- 
nines, and  dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria, 
[now  the  ^fa^ra.]  Luean.  2,  v.  426- ^Ltr. 
89,  c.  32.— P/tn.  3,c.  5. 

M4CRIANUS,  Titus  Fulvius  Julius,  an 
Egyptian  of  obscure  birth,  who,  from  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  rose  to  the  highest  command  in 
the  army,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
when  Valerian  had  be'».n  made  prisoner  by 
the  Persians,  A.  D.  260.  His  liberality  sup- 
ported  his  nsurpation  ;  his  two  sons  Ma- 
crianus  and  Quietus  were  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome 
were  severely  defeated  either  by  the  empe- 
Ton  or  their  generals.  When  he  had  support- 
ed his  dignity  for  a  year  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world.  Macrianus  marched  towardo 
Rome,  to  crush  Gallieuus,  who  had  been  pro 
claimed  emperor.  He  was  defeated  in  Dlyri- 
cum  by  the  lientenant  of  Gallienus,  and  put 
to  death  with  his  son,  at  his  own  express  re< 
qaest,  A.  D  262. 

.    MacrIuvs,  M.  Opilias  Severas,  a  native 
of  Africa,  who  rose  from  the  most  ignominious 
condition  to  the  rank  of  prefect  of  the  prsto- 
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rian  guards,  and  at  last  of  emperor,  alter  the 
death  of  Caracalla,  whom  he  aacriHoad  1* 
bis  ambition,  A.  D.  217.  The  b^imuaf  nC 
his  reign  was  popular  ;  the  abolitioo  of  'flt 


taxes,  and  an  affable  and  complsisaxkt 
viour,  endeared  him  to  his  subjects.     Tb«i 
promising  appearances  did  not  loog  cootuttc. 
and  the  timidity  which  Macrinus  betrajFe^  ii 
buying  the  peace  of  the  Persians  by  »  la^e 
sum  of  money,  soon  rendered  him   odJoMf 
and  while  he  affected  to  imitate  the  virtiioai 
A  u  relius,  without  possessing  the  gONod  qoaitite 
of  his  heart,  he  became  contemptible  mnd^lB- 
significant.     This  affectation    irritated   Ihe 
minds  of  the  populace,  and  when  severe  pni* 
ishments  had  been  inflicted  on  aome  of  tkedit- 
orderly  soldiers,  the  whole  army  motiaM; 
and  their  tumult  was  increased  by  their  oao- 
sciousness  of  their  power  and  numbers*  whkk 
Macrinus  had  the  imprudence  to  betrsy,  by 
keeping  almost  all  the  military  force  of  Eapie 
encamped  together  in  the  plains  of  Sjthm 
Heliogabalns  was  proclaimed  emperor,  mA 
Macrinus  attempted  to  save  bis  life  by  fl%kC. 
He  was,  however,  seized  in^Cappadocia,  aai 
his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  bis  aiieo«- 
sor,  June  seventh,  A.  D.  218.  Macrinus  reifi- 
ed about  two  months  and  three  days.  His  son, 
called  Diadumenianus,  shared  his  ^ther^ 

fate. A  friend  of  the  poet  Peraost  te 

whom  his  second  satire  is  inscribed. 

Macrobii,  a  people  of  iEthiopia,  celebrat- 
ed for  their  justice  and  the  innocence  of  tliaa 
manners.  They  generally  lived  to  their  ISBlh 
year,  some  say  to  a  thousand  ;  and,  indeed, 
from  that  longevity  they  have  obtained  tfiair 
name  (/uM^oc^iof,  long  life,)  to  distiifionk 
them  more  particularly  from  the  other  islia- 
bitants  of  Ethiopia.  After  so  long  a  pviod 
spent  in  virtuous  actions,  and  freed  from  fbt 
indulgencies  of  vice,  and  from  maladies,  Aty 
dropped  into  the  grave  as  to  sleep,  witlmt 
pain  and  without  terror.  Orph.  -Apw. 
1105.— Herorfo/.  3,  c  17.— Jlfe/a,  3.  c  l^ 
P/tn.  7,  c.  48— roi.  JIfax.  8,  c.  3. 

Macrobivs,  fa  Latin  writer  and  miDtat 
critic,  who  flounshed  towards  thedoseofthft 
4th  century.  He  is  supposed  to  have  bevia 
Greek,  but  the  place  of  his  birth  is  not  kavim. 
He  is  claimed  indeed  by  the  people  of  Puna, 
who  show  his  tomb,  but  he  refers  his  birth- 
place to  a  country  in  which  the  Latin  In- 
'guage  was  not  vernacular.  He  undoabtedly 
lived  at  Rome ;  but  whether  he  was  the  sam 
Macrobius  who  was  grand  chamberlain  imdHr 
Honorius  and  Theodosius  2d  is  not  well  iwotr- 
tained.  It  has  likewise  been  disputed  whe- 
ther he  was  a  Christian  or  a  Pagan.  TI|^B«p- 
position  that  he  held  the  office  of  chamberkm 
under  the  Christian  emperors,  has  been  ^ 
chief  or  perhaps  the  only  ground  for  UM^ii* 
ing  him  to  have  been  a  Christian,  sinoo  flss 
language  of  his  writings  and  the  intcrioqif* 
tors  in  the  dialogues  are  entirely  hiatjN»3 
Macrobius  has  rendered  himself  fiEimooa  ht% 
composition  called  Saturnalia^  a  misofjtee- 
ous  collection  of  antiquities  and  eritfilsiaii 
supposed  to  have  been  the  rosnU  vt  a  oen- 
versation  of  some  of  the  learned  RwtBBs 
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taring  th«  eelebratioD  of  the  SAtamalia. 
This  WAS  written  for  the  use  of  his  son,  and 
he  bad  Latinitf  which  the  aathor'bas  often 
Dtro*  laced,  proves  that  be  was  not  born  in  a 
3art  of  the  Roman  empire  where  the  Latin 
on^e  was  spoken,  as  he  himself  candidly 
tonfesses.  The  Saturnalia  are  useful  for  the 
earned  reflections  they  contain,  and  particu- 
arly  for  some  carious  observations  on  the  two 
greatest  epic  poets  of  antiquity.  fThe  ques- 
ions  treated  of  relate  to  topics  of  antiquity, 
nytholo^,  history,  and  poetry,  discassed  in  a 
)leasio§^  way,  and  with  reference  to  the 
vorks  of  ancient  authors,  and  to  the  laws  and 
astoms  of  the  Romans.]  Besides  this.  Ma- 
:robias  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero^  torn 
lium  Scipumit^  which  is  likewise  composed 
or  the  improvement  of  the  author's  son,  and 
tedicated  to  him.  [From  this  last  work  it 
ippears  that  he  was  a  Platonist  He  wrote 
lIso  a  work  on  the  difference  between  the 
?reek  and  Latin  tong^ues,  and  their  analogy. 
^e  have  a  part  of  it  remaining.]  The,  best 
ditiont  are  that  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L*  Bat. 
670,  and  that  of  Lips.  8vo.  ITTT. 

Macr6chkir,  a  Greek  name  of  Artaxer- 
:e9,  the  same  as  Longimanus.  fvid,  Loogi- 
naniM.] 

MACR5jrE8,  [a  nation  of  Asia,  occupying; 
he  northern  parts  of  Armenia,  probably  be- 
ween  the  town  of  Arze  and  the  coast  of  the 
Cuxine.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Aaaba- 
is  as  one  of  the  nations  through  whose  terri- 
orles  the  Greeks  marched.  They  were  af- 
erwards,  according  to  Strabo,  called  Sanni  or 
Tanni.]     Ftdee,  5,  r.  153.— Herodo/. 

MiDAuaA,  [a  town  of  Numidia,  near  Ta- 
;aste,  and  north-west  of  Sicca,  of  which  the 
nhabitantiwere  called  MadaurenHt.]  It  was 
he  native jplace  of  Apuleius.  Apui.Md,  11 

M41>iTXB,  a  general  of  Darius  who  bravA. 
y  defended  a  place  against  Alexander  The 
onqaeror  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  though 
hirty  orators  pltaded  for  his  life.  Sisygam- 
lis  prevailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alex 
Oder,  and  Madetes  was  pardoned.  Curt.  5, 
.3. 

Sf  AOTKS,  a  Scythian  prince  who  pursued 
lie  Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  conquered  Cy 
xares,  B.  C.  623.  He  held  for  some  time 
tie  sQpreme  power  of  Asia  Minor.  HerodoL 
1,  c.  103. 

MiKAirosR,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  IVfi- 
or,  rising  near  Celsnae  [in  Phrygia],  and 
owing  throi^  Caria  and  Ionia  into  the  iEge- 
u  Sea,  between  Miletus  and  Priene,  after  it 
kas  been  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Mar 
yas,  Lycus,  Eudon,  Lethsus,  &c.  It  is  cele- 
>rated  among  tho  poets  for  its  windings,  which 
mount  to  no  less  than  600,  and  from  which 
11  obliquities  have  received  the  name  of  .Va- 
mderg.  It  forms  in  its  course,  according  to 
he  observations  of  some  travellers,  the  Greek 
etten « f  ^  r  Jls  »,  and  from  its  windings  D«- 
laltts  had  the  first  idea  of  his  l^ous  laby- 
inth.  [The  Maeander  is  a  deep  stream,  and 
Nxlableoaly  inafewplace8,eve)iiintbe  early 
art  of  its  coarse.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks 
itacfer  or  Bojt$k  Mnder^  the  little  Mflean-j 
3L 


der.]  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  145,  kc^Firg.  JEn. 
5,  V.  254,—Luettn.  6,  v.  208, 1.  6,  v.  471.— 
Homer.  II.  2 — Herodot.  2,  c.  29.— Cit.  Pis. 
22.— S/ra6. 12,&c.— Jlfe/o,  1,  c.  17. 

MmAtm,  a  people  at  the  south  of  Scotland, 
[comprising  the  Otadeni,  Gadeni,  Selgovs, 
Novantse,  and  Damnii.]    Dio.  76,  c.  12. 

Mjecevas.    tfid.  Mecaenss- 

yiMDiy  a  people  of  Madica^  a  district  of 
Thrace  near  Rhodope.  Liv.  26,  c.  25, 1. 40, 
C.21. 

MjELius,  a  Roman  thrown  down  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  for  aspiring  to  tyranny  at 
Rome,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic 

Mamacteria,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupi- 
ter at  Athens  in  the  winter  month  Maemacte- 
Hon.  The  god  surnameJ  McEtnaetes  was  en- 
treated to  send  mild  and  temperate  weather 
he  presided  over  the  seasons,  and  was  the 
«^od  of  the  air. 

MiBifADES,  a  name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or 
priestesses  of  Bacchus.  The  word  is  deriv- 
ed from  uatfofjiat,  to  be  furious^  because  in 
the  celebration  of  the  festivals  their  gestures 
and  actions  were  those  of  mad  women.  Ovid. 
Fast.  4,  V.  458. 

M^irALUS,  (plur.  Mienale,)  a  mountain  [in 
the  south-south-eastern  part  J  of  Arcadia,  sa- 
cred to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly  frequented 
by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name  from 
Maenalus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covered 
with  pine  trees,  who^e  echo  and  shade  have 
been  greatly  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient 
poets.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  216.— rirg.  C?.  1,  v. 
17.— Ec/.  8,  V.  Z^.^Paus.  8,  c.  3.—S(rab.  8. 

— Mela,  2,  c  3. Atown  of  Arcadia.— ^A 

son  of  Lycaon. The  father  of  Atalanta. 

MiBirus,  a  river  of  Germany  now  called 
the  Mayne^  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Mayence. 

MjEdNiA,  [vid.  Lydia.]  The  Etrurians,  as 
being  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  Ly- 
dian  colony,  are  often  called  Mseonidse,  and 
even  the  lake  Thrasymenus  io  th«ir  country, 
is  called  Maeoniu?  Lacus.  \yid.  the  true  the- 
ory of  their  origin  under  Hetruria.]  SU. 
rtat.  15,  V.  35. 

MMUviDMy  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  be- 
cause Homer,  their  greatest  and  worthiest  fa- 
vourite, was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Mae- 
onia. 

MiCOnlDES,  a  surname  of  Homer,  because, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  he 
was  born  in  Maeonia,  or  because  his  father's 

name  was   Maeoo.     Ovid, The   sumanie 

is  also  applied  to  Bacchus,  as  he  was  wor- 
shipped in  Miconia. 

MjEOffis,  an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale 
as  queen  of  Lydia  or  Maeonia.  Ovid.  The 
epithet  is  also  applied  to  Arachne  ts  a  native 
of  Lydia.     fd.Met.e. 

yimoTM,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 

MjKOTis  Palvb,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of 
the  !>ea  bt  tween  Europe  and  Asia,  at  th«i 
north  of  the  Engine,  to  which  it  coihihuni- 
cates  by  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  now 
called  the  sea  of  Azoph  or  Zaback.  [Us  an- 
cient name  of  Marui  was  given  to  it  from 
its  waters  being  polluted  wiUi  mod.]  ^\^V 
worihipoedaiaOeitybytheBJawagetie.  [Rit- 
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ter  hai  coltected  together  maehcarioos  learn- 
inr  to  prove  that  tbe  Palus  Msotia  (whoie 
traename  he  makes  Maietis^  was  an  import- 
aot  link  in  the  chain  connecting  the  religion 
of  Greece  with  that  of  India.]  It  exteodB 
aboat  390  miles  from  sonth-west  to  north-east, 
and  ii  about  600  miles  in  circumference. 
The  Amazons  are  called  Maotides^  as  living 
in  the  neighboarhood.  Strobe — Mela^  1»  c.  1, 
k^— Justin.  «,  c  1.— Cttr/.  6,  c.  4 — Luemru 
%  &c.— Ori(f.  Fast.  3,  el.  12.  ep.  Sab.  2,  v.  9. 
^Firg.  wEn.  6,  t.  739. 

Mjbsia  Stlva,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  near 
the  month  of  the  Tiber.    Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

MjEviui,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in  the  An 
gustan  age  who  made  himself  known  by  his 
illiberal  attacks  on  the  character  of  the  first 
writers  of  his  time,  as  well  as  by  hu  affected 
compositions.^  His  name  would  have  sunk  in 
oblivion  if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  his 
third  eclogue,  and  Horaee  in  his  10th  epode. 

Mag  AS,  a  king  of  Cyrene  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphas.  He  reigned  50  years, 
and  died  B.  C.  257.    Polyttn.  S. 

Magi,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern 
nations  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Per- 
sia. They  had  great  influence  in  the  politi- 
cal at  well  as  religious  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  a  monarch  seldom  ascended  the  throne 
without  their  previous  approbation.  Zoro 
aster  was  founder  of  their  sect.  They  paid 
particular  homage  to  fire,  which  they  deemed 
a  deihr,  as  pure  in  itself,  and  the  purifier  of 
all  things.  In  their  religious  tenets  they  had 
two  principles,  one  good,  the  source  of  every 
thing*  good  %  and  the  other  evil,  from  whence 
sprung  all  manner  of  ills.  Their  professional 
skill  in  the  mathematics  and  philosophy  ren 
dered  every  thing  familiar  to  them,  and  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  phasnomena  of  the 
heavens,  the  word  Magi  was  applied  to  all 
learned  men ;  and  in  process  of  time»  the 
Magi,  firom  their  experience  and  profession, 
were  ooofounded  with  the  magicians  who  im- 
posed upon  the  superstitious  and  credulous. 
Heooe  the  word  Mogi  and  magiciam  became 
synonymous  among  the  vulgar.  Smerdis, 
one  of  the  Magi,  usarped  the  orown  of  Per- 
sia aHei  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and  the 
fraud  was  not  discovered  till  the  seven  noble 
Persians  conspired  against  the  usurper,  and 
elected  Darius  kin^.  From  this  circumstance 
there  was  a  oertau  day  on  whidi  none  of 
the  Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic, as  the  populace  had  the  privilege  of  mur- 
dering whomsoever  of  them  they  met.  [  Va- 
rious  derivations  have  been  assigned  for  the 
name.  Plato,  Xeuophon,  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
&e.  derive  it  from  the  Persian  language,  in 
whidi  it  signified  a  priest,  or  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  officiate  in  holy  things.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Greek  lAtynu  great,  which 
fhey  layt  being  borrowed  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Persians,  was  returned  in  the  form  fjtayot. 
VominB,  however,  deduces  it  from  the  He- 
brew, Ai^,  to  meditate,  whence  comes  ma^- 
/btm,  people  addioted  to  meditatioo.]  Strab. 
-<:ifc,  dt  Div.  t.-^Herodoi.  3,  c  62,  fcc- 
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MAgva  Gracia,  f  part  of  Italx.  etrf- 
Grsda  Magna. 

MAgva  Mater,  a  name  given  to  Cj- 
bele. 

Magrevtivs,  [a  €rerman  by  birth,  w^ 
from  being  a  private  soldier,  rose  to  the  he^ 
of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  at  first  a  pb- 
sooer  of  war,  but,  to  free  himself  firom  c^hpbl 
he  joined  the  Roman  troops,  and  became  fr 
tinguished  for  valour.  He  was  cooinsaaAB 
of  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  bands  sintifiafd 
to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  the  tiat 
when  Constans  1st  had  ioourred  the  oootcaqt 
of  the  army  by  his  indolence  and  vdapCBeoe- 
ness.  In  350  A.  D.  he  ascended  the  thraoe. 
and,  on  the  murder  of  Constans  waa  left  wttb> 
out  a  rival  in  the  Gallic  and  Italian  prefiec- 
tares.  At  Rome  he  acted  with  great  tyraaoT, 
and  by  his  extortions  was  enabled  to  keep  i& 
pay  a  large  army  to  support  his  lunrped  ic- 
thority.  So  formidable  did  he  appear,  thst 
CoDstantius,  emperor  of  the  east  aind  brotbtr 
of  the  deceased  Constans,  offisred  him  pe«4 
with  the  possession  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Bn- 
tain,  but  his  offer  was  rejected.  A  war  ea- 
sued,  and  Ma^nentius  was  totally  deieatcd. 
He  fled  to  Aquileia,  and  aflerwarda  obtaiaei 
a  victory  over  the  van  of  the  pursuing  arrnj 
at  Ticinum.  Another  defeat,  boweyer*  soea 
fo]Iowed,and  Magnentius  took  refuge  in  Lyeai 
where  he  dispatched  himsdf  with  his  owd 
sword.] 

Magnbs,  a  young  man  who  /bond  hia^ 
self  detained  by  the  iron  naib  which  wcrs 
under  his  shoes  as  he  walked  over  a  atoot 
mine.  This  was  no  other  than  the  magnet, 
which  received  its  name  fix>m  the  person  who 
had  been  first  sensible  of  its  power.  Sons 
say  that  Magnes  was  a  slave  oTMedea,  whom 
that  enchantress  changed  into  a  magnet.  [Ac- 
cording to  another  aooount,  the  magnet  ti<ek 
its  name  from  a  shepherd  Who  discovered  it 
with  the  iron  of  his  crook  on  Mount  Ida.] 

Magitesia,  [the  name  of  two  cities  m  Ly- 
die,  one  was  situate  in  the  sduth  near  the  Mi^ 
ander,  and  was  called  from  its  position  M^- 
nesia  ad  Mseandrum,  (trt  lAMUif/^m),  It  lay 
south-east  from  Ephesus.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus,  it  was  one  of  the  towns  given  by  Artaz* 
erxes  to  Themistooles,  and  it  was  also  the 
scene  of  his  death.  It  is  now  called  bj  the 
Turks  OjftelHuarf  or*'  the  beautiful  castle."* 
The  other  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Lydia, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Hermosand  HjQas, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sipylos.1  It  isfa- 
mous  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  tliere  187 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  between  the 
Romans  and  Antioohus  king  of  Syria.  The 
foroes  of  Antioohus  amounted  to  70,000  mea, 
according  to  Appian,  or  70,000  foot  and  12,- 
000  horse,  according  to  Livy,  which  have  been 
exaggerated  by  Floras  to  300/M)0  men ;  the 
Roman  army  consisted  of  about  m  or  30jOOO 
men,  2000  of  which  were  employed  in  guard- 
ing the  camp.  The  Syrians  lost  50,000  foot 
and  4000  horse,  and  the  Romans  only  300  kill- 
ed with  25  horse A  covntry  on  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Thessaly,  at  the  south  of  Ossa. 
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'he  capital  wis  also  caHad  Magnesia.— —A 
roaontory  of  Blag^nesiaiik  Thessaly.  lAv,  37. 
-Fior.  2. — Appiatu 

M  AGO«  a  CM^bannian  general  sent  against 
>iooy8ius,  tyrant  oTSidly.  He  obtained  •  vie- 
[wy,  and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered. 
o  a  battle  which  soon  after  followed  this 
-eaty  of  peace  Mago  was  killed.  His  son  of 
ie  same  name  succeeded  to  the  command 
f  the  Carthaginian  army,  bat  be  disgraced 
imselfby  i^ng  at  the  approach  of  Time- 
500,  who  had  come  to  assist  the  Syracusans. 
le  was  accnied  in  the  Carthaginian  senate, 
ad  he  prevented  by  snioide  the  execation  of 
le  sentence  jattly  pronounced  against  him. 
lis  Ixidy  was  hong  on  a  gibbet,  and  exposed 

>  public  ignominy. A  brother  of  Annibal 

Ae  Great.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
"aoMe,  and  was  deputed  by  his  brother  to 
arry  to  Carthage  the  news  of  the  celebrated 
ietory  which  had  been  obtained  over  the 
loman  armies.  His  arrival  at  Carthage  was 
inezpected,  and  more  powerfully  to  astonish 
lis  coontrymen  on  account  of  the  victory  at 
^amu^i  he  emptied  in  the  senate-house  the 
tiree  bosb^  of  golden  rings  which  had  been 
ikea  from  the  Roman  knights  slain  in  battle. 
le  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spain,  where  he 
efinUad  the  two  Soipios,  and  was  himself,  in 
ttotiier  engagement,  totally  ruined.  He  re- 
ired  te  the  Baleares,  which  he  conquered  ; 
nd  ooe  of  the  cities  there  still  bears  bis  name, 
od  if  called  Portus  Magonss,  Port  Mahon, 
liter  this  he  landed  in  Italy  with  an  army, 
nd  took  possession  of  part  of  Insnbria.  He 
ras  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Quiatilius  Varus, 
nd  died  of  a  mortal  wound  203  years  before 
he  Christtan  era.  Liv*  30,  &C.---C.  JVep.  in 
f  nn.  8;  gives  a  very  diflferent  account  of  his 
Leath,  and  says,  he  either  perished  in  a  ship- 
rreok  or  was  murdered  by  his  servants.  Per- 
laps  Aoaibalhad  two  brothers  of  that  name. 
—A  Carthaginian  more  known  by  the  ez- 
elleooe  of  bis  writings  than  by  his  military 
xploits*  He  wrote  88  volumes  uponhus- 
taodry ;  these  were  preserved  by  Sdpio  at  the 
aking' of  Carthage,  and  presented  to  the  Ro- 
oaoaeoate.  Tbeywere  translated  into  Greek 
>y  Caseins  Dionysias  of  Utioa,  and  into  Latin 
J  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  though  Cato 
lad  already  written  so  copiously  upon  the  sub- 
set; and  the  Remans,  as  it  has  been  observ< 
d,  ooQsalted  the  writings  of  Mago  withgrnt 
r  earnestness  than  the  books  of  the  Sibylline 
eraes.  CoAuRe/Zo.— -A  Carthaginian  sent 
•y  his  eoantrymen  to  assist  the  Romans  against 
'yrrfaos  and  the  Tarentines,  with  a  fleet  of( 
20  aaiL  Hus  offer  was  politely  refused  by 
be  RoMan  senate.  This  Maco  was  father  of 
isdrubal  and  Hamilcar.     Vd,  Max, 

Magov,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the 
Ganges.    [Aooording  to  Mannert,  the  Ram 
'0iua«J    Mffttnn* 

MaobrbaIi,  a  Carthaginian  who  was  at 
be  siege  of  Saguatom,  and  who  Commanded 
be  cavalry  of  Annibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannes, 
le  advised  the  oonqueror  immediately  to 
narch  to  Rome,  but  Anmbal  required  time  to 
oQsider  on  so  bold  a  measure ;  upon  which 


Maherbal  observed,  that  Annibal  knew  how 
to  conquer,  but  not  how  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  victory. 

Ma  J  A,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  se- 
ven sisters.     \vid.  Pieiades.]    ApoUod.S^c. 

10.— Ri^g.  ^n.  1,  V.  301. A  surname  of 

Cybele. 

Majkstas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence.  Otfid. 
5,  Fait.  6,  V.  25. 

Majorianvs,  Jul.  Valerias,  an  emperor 
of  the  western  Roman  empire,  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne,  A.  D.  457.  He  signalised 
himself  by  bis  private  as  well  as  public  virtues. 
He  was  massacred  after  a  reign  of  37  years  by 
one  of  his  generals,  who  envied  in  his  master 
the  character  of  an  active,  virtuous,  and  hu- 
mane emperor. 

Majorca,  [vid.  Baleares.] 

Mala  Fortvna,  the  goddess  of  evil  for- 
tune, was  worshipped  among  the  Romans.. 
Cf  c.  de  JfaL  D.  3. 

Malba,  a  promontory  of  Lesbos.— -An- 
other in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  south  of  Laeo- 
nia.  The  sea  is  so  rough  and  boisterous  there, 
that  the  dangers  which  attended  a  voyage 
round  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Ctan  ad 
MaUam  defltxtri*^  oblimteere  qwt  iuni  dami, 
[It  is  now  cape  Malio^  or  St.  Angelo,']  StnUf. 
8  and  9. — Luean.  6,  v.  58. — Plui.  in  Arat. — 
Ktrg.  •En.  6,  V.  193.— Jtfeto,  2,  c.  3.— Li>. 
21,  c.  44.— Owrf.  Am.  %  el.  16,  v.  24,  el.  11, 
V.  20.— Paw*.  3,  c.  23. 

Malbvchtum ,  the  ancient  name  of  Bene-* 
ventum.    Lio.  9,  c.  27. 

Malia,  a  city  of  Phthiotis  near  Mount  (Eta 
and  Thermopylie-  There  were  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood some  hot  mineral  waters  which  the 
poet  Catullus  has  mentioned.  From  Malia, 
a  gulf  or  small  bay  in  thtf  neighbourhood, at 
the  western  extremities  of  the  islandof  Enbcea, 
has  received  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Malia, 
MaUatum  Frettm  or  Mdliaeut  Sinus.  Some 
call  it  the  gulf  of  Lamia  from  its  vicinity  to 
Lamia.    PauM,  1,  c  4.— Heretfsf. 

Malls  A  or  Mallia  AavA.    vid*  Malta. 

MallofbOba,  {Umamferenin)  a  surname 
under  which  Ceres  had  a  temple  at  Megara, 
because  she  had  taught  the  inhabitants  the 
utility  of  wool,  and  the  means  of  tending  sheep 
to  advantage.  This  temple  is  represented  as 
so  old  in  the  age  of  Pansanias,  that  it  was  fall, 
ing  to  decay.    Pmu,  1,  c.  44. 

MAMBRcirs,  a  tyrant  of  Catena,  who  sur- 
rendered to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak 
in  a  public  assembly  at  Syracuse  were  receiv- 
ed with  groans  and  hisses,  upon  which  he 
dashed  bis  head  aeainst  a  wall,  and  endea- 
voured to  destroy  himself.  The  blows  were 
not  ftkUl,  and  Bfamercus  was  soon  ailer  put 
to  death  as  a  robber,  B.  C.  340.  Pofyim.  5. 
— C.  A*ep.  ta  Tim, 

Mam BRTlHA,  a  town  ef  Campania*  iamous 
for  its  wines.— A  name  of  Messana  in  Sici- 
ly.   Ar«r«ai.l3,ep.ll7.— 5*rii*.7. 

Mavbrtiih,  a  meroenary  band  of  soldiera^ 
which  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily^  at 
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the  reqiiut  of  Agathocles.  When  thay  were 
in  the  tervice  of  Agathocles,  they  claimed  the 
privileg^e  of  voting  at  the  electiog  of  magis- 
tratei  at  Syracujie,  and  had  recoarse  to  armi 
to  support  their  unlawful  demandt.  The  se- 
dition was  appeased  by  the  authority  of  some 
leadinj^  men,  and  the  Campanians  were  or- 
dered to  leave  Sicily.  In  their  way  to  the 
coast  they  were  received  with  great  kindness 
by  the  people  of  Messana,  and  soon  returned 
perfidy  for  hospitality.  They  conspired  against 
the  inhabitants,  murdered  all  the  males  in  the 
city,  ttud  married  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
After  this  violence  they  assumed  the  name  of 
Mamertini,  and  called  their  city  Mamerlina^ 
from  a  provincial  word,  which  in  their  Ian 
guage  signified  mor/ta/,  or  warlike.  The  Ma 
mertines  were  afterwards  deieated  by  Hiero, 
and  totally  disabled  to  repair  their  ruined  af- 
fairs. [The  more  correct  explanation  of  the 
name  Mamertines  is  as  follows.  It  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  Oecan  nations  of  Italy,  in 
time  oif  famine  or  any  other  misfortune,  to 
seek  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  gods  by 
consecrating  to  them  not  only  all  the  produc 
tions  of  the  earth  during  a  certain  year,  but 
also  all  the  male  children  bom  during  that 
same  space  of  Ume.  Mamen  or  Mars  being 
their  tutelary  deity,  they  called  theie  child- 
ren alter  him  when  they  had  attained  ma- 
turity, and,  under  the  general  and  customary 
name  of  Mamertini,  sent  them  away  to  seek 
new  abodes.]    Plut,  in  Pyrrh»  be 

Mamilia  Lsx  [dt  limUibus^  A.  U.  C  642, 
whence  the  author  of  it,  C  Mamilius  a  tribune, 
got  the  surname  of  Limetanus.  It  ordained 
that  there  should  be  an  unonltivated  space 
of  5  feet  broad  left  between  forms,  and  if  any 
dispute  happened  about  this  matter,  that  ar- 
biters should  be  appoiiited  by  the  prator  to 
determine  it  TheHaw  of  the  twelve  tables 
required  three.] 

Mamilu,  a  plebeian  family  at  Roma  de- 
scended from  the  Aborigines.  They  first 
lived  at  Tusculum,  from  whence  thay  oame 
to  Rome.    Lie.  3,  c.  29. 

Mamilivs  OcTAVifs,  a  son-in-law  of 
Tarqain,  who  behaved  with  uncommon  bra- 
very at  the  battle  of  Regillss.  He  is  alto  call- 
ad  Manilius.    vid.  Manilius. 

Mammba,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  So- 
veros,  who  died  A.  D.  235. 

MAMi^iuos  Vrturius,  a  worker  in  brass 
in  Numa's  reign.  Ha  was  ordered  by  the 
monarch  to  msike  a  number  of  ancylia  or 
shielda  like  that  one  nthich  had  foUen  from 
heaven,  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  true  one  from  the  others.  Ha  was 
very  successful  in  his  undertakii^,  and  he 
aaked  for  no  other  reward  but  that  hu  name 
mi^ht  be  frequently  mentioned  in  the  hymns 
which  ware  sung  by  the  Salii  in  the  feast 
of  the  Ancylia.  This  request  was  granted. 
Ovid,  Fmt.  3,  V.  3»«*— Forro  L.  L.  6,  c.  6. 

Maji VBJU«  a  Roman  knight,  bom  at  For^ 

mice.    He  followed  the  fortune  of  i.C^sar 

in  Ganl,  wbena  ha  gtaaUy  aonched  himself. 

He  bailt  a  magoifioeat  palaoa  oa  Mount  Cob- 
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lias,  and  was  the  first  who  incrostod  taia  valli 
with  marble.  Catullus  has  attadttd  bias  in 
his  epigrams.  Formise  is  somatimea  ea&ed 
Jlfofiitirranfin  wrbs*    Phn.  36,  o.  6. 

C.  MAVcljrvs,  a  Roman  gaoeral,  whOf 
though  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  dOjOOO  mea 
was  defeated  by  4000  Numantians,  B.  C  133. 
[The  reamant  of  the  Roman  amy  was  al- 
lowed to  retire,  upon  their  making  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Numantians.  Tha  aaaate  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  ordarad  Mae- 
inus  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  anesy ;  bat 
they  refused  to  receive  him.  Manctnae  tbarc- 
upon  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  rainstated 
in  his  rights.of  a  citizen,  contrary  to  tha  afi- 
nion  of  the  tribune  P.  Rutilius,  who  asMiiled 
that  he  oould  not  enjoy  the  right  of  ratoraiag 
to  his  country,  oaUed  by  tha  RoasaDe  jm 
potUtminO.]     Cie.  in  Oral.  1«  o.  40. 

Mandahk,  a  daughter  <^  king  Aityafcs. 
married  by  her  fother  to  Cambysaa,  an  i^^- 
ble  person  of  Persia.  The  moimcli  had 
dreamed  that  his  daughter's  uriae  bad  diwwa- 
ed  all  his  city,  which  bad  baen  lotarpralad  ia 
an  unfavourable  manner  by  tha  eootbeayan 
who  assured  him  that  tut  daugbAar'a  sea 
would  dethrone  him.  The  marriage  of  3faa- 
dane  with  Cambysea  wookl  ia  tba  lanaarrb's 
opinion  prevent  the  effiecti  of  tba  draaai*  and 
the  children  of  this  cooaactioa  wotiJd  lika  tbair 
father  be  poor  and  unnoticed.  Tba  azpac- 
tations  of  Astyagei  ware  firustrated.  Ha  wm 
dethroned  by  his  graadsoa.  (vid.  Cjroa.) 
Htrodot.  1,  c.  107. 

Mahdbla,  a  village  ia  the  eoeatry  of  tbe 
Sabine*,  near  Horace's  coantry  seat.  Harat 
],ep.  18,  V.  105. 

Mavdubu,  [a  paoj^e  of  Gael,  whoaa  eana- 
try  lay  near  the  sonroee  of  tlia  Saqaaaa,  or 
SHne.  Their  ehief  towa  was  Alaeia,  ar 
Aliit,]     Cos.  BtlL  G.  7,  c.  78. 

Mavdubrativs,  a  yanag  Britaa,  wbe 
came  over  to  Coearin  Gaul.  Hie  fotbar  faa- 
manuentitts  was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  baea 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Cassivalaiiaiia.  Cm- 
BeU.  G.  5,  c  20. 

Manxb,  a  name  generally  applied  by  tbe 
ancients  to  the  souls  when  separated  from  tbe 
body.  [Sometimes  tbey  gave  tbia  name  \p 
tha  infernal  or  subterraneous  deities,  aad 
sometimes  again  to  all  those  divinitias  who 
presided  over  tombs  and  borjing-plaeep. 
The  true  origin  of  this  saparstitioo  asay  par- 
haps  be  found  ia  tba  prevailing  belief  that 
the  world  was  full  of  genii,  some  of  wham  at- 
tended on  tbe  living  and  others  on  tba  dead: 
that  of  these  soma  were  good  and  others  bad; 
that  the  first  were  called  lartSf  the  bittsr 
Umura  or  /orvtt.J  They  ware  wonhippcd 
with  great  solemnity,  partioalarly  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans. The  augurs  always  invoked  tboa 
when  they  procMded  to  azaraisa  their  sacer- 
dotal offices.  Virgil  introdaoea  his  beta  as 
ncrifioing  to  the  infaraal  daitiea^  aad  to  tbe 
Manes,  a  victim  whose  blood  was  received 
in  a  ditch.  The  word  aianes  is  soppaeed  to 
be  derived  from  Mania,  who  waa  I7  aomc 
reckoned  tba  mother  of  thoaa  tremeodeas 
deities.    Others  derive  it  from  wttm&re^  f«e^ 
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^ler  ONimc  dAerea  ttrrenaque  wutnmbatU,  be- 
oause  tbey  fflltd  the  air,  particoUrly  in  the 
Xkigbt,  and  were  intent  to  molest  aod  dist.arb 
the  peace  of  mankind.  Soma  aa j  that  mants 
comes  from  moius,  an  old  Latin  word,  which 
migai&ed  good  or  propiiiou$\^  The  wofd  MMnea 
is  differently  umq  by  ancient  authors ;  soine- 
timee  it  is  taken  for  the  infernal  regions,  and 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  deities  of  Plu 
to*s  king;dom,  whence  the  epitaphs  of  the  Ro 
mans  were  always  superscribed  with  D.  M. 
Dis  ManibuM^  to  remind  the  sacrilegioos  and 
pro&ne  not  to  molest  the  monuinenta  of  the 
dead,  which  were  goardej  wuh  snob  sanc- 
tity. Pnpert.  1,  el.  19 — Ftr^.  4,  G.  469, 
J^n,  3,  kc^Horai.  1,  Smt.  8,  v.  28. 

Mahbtho,  [a  celebrated  priest  of  Heliopo- 
lis,  in  Egypi,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  snmamed  Sebennite,  from  the 
place  of  his  origin.    He  wrote  in  the  Greek 
lAognage  a  hiatory  of  £gypt,  the  subjeot  mat< 
ter  of  which  he  asserts  to  have  been  extract' 
ed  from  certain  pillars  in  the  Siriadic  land, 
on  which  inscriptions  had  been  made  in  the 
aaored  dialect  of  Thoth,  the  first   Mereary, 
which  after  the  flood  were  translated  into  the 
Greek  tongne,  bat  were  written  in  the  saered 
oharacter,  and  were  laid  up  in  books  in  the 
sacred  recesses  ef  Egypt  by  the  second  Mer- 
cury.    Bat  this  account,  which  certainly  re 
lated  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history,  is 
•Q  incredible  by  its  reference  to  the  Greek 
Inngnage  at  a  period  whe«  it  eookl  not  have 
bMD  known  in  Egypt,  that  the  writors  of  the 
Umversal  History  suspect  some  mistake  or 
eormpHon  in  the  passage  of  Eosebios  con- 
taining it    The  history,  which  is  in  a  great 
measore  faboloos,  is  lost ;  but  the  dynasties 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Chreniele  of  Eu 
aebiiH.  Seme  fragments  of  th^  history  are  to 
be  foond  in  the  work  of  Josephus  against 
Aptoa]    His  Apotelesmata  were  edited  by 
GroDovias,  in  4to.  L.  Bat.  1998. 

Masia,  a  goddess,  supposed  to  be  the  mo 
ther  of  the  Lares  and  Manes.  ~— A  female 
servant  of  queen  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy. 

SAabuaa  lkx,  by  Manillas  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  678.  It  required  that  all  the  forces 
of  LqcuUos  and  his  provinces,  together  with 
Bithynia,  which  was  then  under  the  command 
of  Glabrio,  should  be  delivered  to  Pompey, 
and  that  this<general  should,  without  any  de 
lay,  declare  war  against  Mithridates,  and  still 
retain  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
the  empire  of  the   IViediterranean,  as  before. 

^Another  which  permitted  all  thbse  who»e 

fiUbers  had  not  been  inv  ested  with  public  of- 
fices, to  be  employed  in  the  management  of 
a&irs. 

Makilivs,  a  Roman  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Tarquin.  He  hved  at  Toeculum, 
and  aeceived  his  father-in-law  in  his  house, 
when  banished  from  Rome,  ko.  JLir>.  S,  c.  15, 
Cains,  [a  Latin  poet,  known  only  by  hi? 
work,  from  whieh  it  wduid  seem  that  he 
wrote  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  after  the  defeat 
of  Varus,  and  that  he  was,  if  not  a  native  ot 
Rome,  at  least  a  Roman  citiseh.    This  poem 
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entitled  Astronomioon,  treating  in  five 
books  upon  the  fixed  stars :  a  sixth  appears 
to  have  related  to  the  planets,  but  this  is  en- 
tirely lost  It  unites  the  ancient  system  of 
astronomy  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
and  there  are  paieages  in  it  which  woold  not 
ilisgrace  any  poet  of  the  Augustan  age.  The 
manuscripts  do  not  agree  about  the  name  of 
this  poet ;  some  of  them  calling  him  Man- 
It  us,  others  Mallius.  Bentley  believed  him  to 
have  been  bom  in  Asia,  and  boldly  pro- 
nounces the  41st  and  776th  verses  of  the 
poem,  in  which  the  poet  calls  Rome  kis  city, 
to  have  been  mterpolated.  The  same  critic 
contends  that  he  flourished  during  the  Au^s- 
tan  age.]  The  best  editions  of  Manilius 
are  those  of  Bentley,  4to.  London,  1739,  and 

Stoeberus,  8vo.  Argentor,  1767 Titus,  a 

learned  historian  in  the  ageof  Sylla  and  Ma* 
rius.    He  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero, 

pro  Rotcio. Marcus,  another  mentioned 

by  Cirero  de  Orat.  1,  c.  48,  as  supporting  the 
character  of  a  great  lawyer,  ai^  of  an  elo- 
quent and  powerful  orator. 

Mavlia  lsx,  by  the  tribune  P.  Manliuf, 
A  U.  C.  567.     It  revived  the  oflioe  o(treviri 
epuhnrt^  first  instituted  by   Numa.      The 
epuhmeM  were  priests,  who  prepared  banquets 
for  Jupiter  and  the  gods  at  public  festivals,  &c. 
MAiTLiirs  ToKftUATUS,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, whose  youth  was  distinguished  by  a 
lively  and  cheerful  disposition.    These  pro- 
mising talents  were,  however*  impeded  by  a 
difficulty  of  speaking;  and  the  father,  unwil- 
ling to  expose  his  son*s  rusticity  at  Rome, 
detained  him  in  the  country.  The  behaTiour 
of  the  father  was  publicly  censured,  and  Ma- 
rius  Pomponins  the  tribune  cited  him  to  an- 
swer for  his  unlatberty  behaviour  to  his  son. 
Y^ung  Manlius  was  informed  of  this,  and 
with  a  dagger  in  his  hand  he  entered  the 
house  of  the  tribune,  and  made  him  solemn- 
ly promise  that  he  would  drop  the  accusation. 
This  action  of  Manliua  endeared  him  to  the 
people,  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  milita- 
ry tribune.     In  a  war  against  the  Gauls,  he 
accepted  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy, 
whose  gigantic  stature  and  pouderous  arms 
had  rendered  him  terrible  and  almost  invin- 
cible in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans.    The  Gaul 
was  conquered,  and  Manlius  stripped  him  of 
his  arms,  and  from  the  collar  (torques)  which 
he  took  from  the  enemy ''s  neck,  he  was  ever 
after  surnamed  Torquattu,     Manlius  was  the 
fir«t  Roman  who  was  raised  to  the  dictator- 
ship, without  having  been  previously  consul. 
The  severity  of  Torquatus  to  his  son  has  bei  n 
deservedly  censured.     This  father  had  the 
courage  and  heart  to  put  to  death  his  son 
because  he  had  engaged  one  of  the  enemy, 
and  obtained  an  himourable  victory,  without 
his  previous  permission.     This   uncommon 
rigour  displeased  many  of  the  Romans;  and 
though  Torquatus  was  honoured  with  a  tri- 
umph, and  commended  by  the  senate  for  his 
semces,  yet  the  Roman  youth  showed  their 
disapprobation  of  the  consurs  severity  by 
refusing  him  at  his  return  the  homage  which 
every  other  conqueror  received.    Some  time 
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after  the  censorship  was  offered  to  him,  bathe 
refused  it,  obserring  that  the  people  could 
not  bear  his  severity  nor  he  the  vices  of  the 
people.  From  the  rig;our  of  Torquatus,  all 
edicts  and  actions  of  severity  and  justice 
have  been  called  ManUana  idteta.  Lw.  7. 
c  10. — Fal.  Mix.  6,  o.  9.— Marcos,  a  ce 
lebrated  Roman,  whose  valoar  was  displayed 
in  the  field  of  battle,  even  at  the  early  tkge  oi 
sixteen.  When  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  Manlius  with  a  body  of  bis  country- 
men fled  into  the  capitol,  which  he  defended 
when  it  was  suddenly  surprised  in  the  nigh* 
by  the  enemy.  This  action  gained  him  the 
surname  of  Capitolinut,  and  the  geese,  which 
by  their  clamour  had  awakened  him  to  arm 
himself  in  his  own  delence,  were  ever  after 
held  sacred  among  the  Romans.  A  law 
which  Manlius  proposed  to  abolish  the  taxes 
on  the  common  people,  raised  the  senators 
against  him.  The  dictator.  Com.  Cossus, 
seized  him  as  a  rebel,  but  the  people  put  on 
mourning,  and  delivered  from  prison  their 
common  lather.  This  did  not  in  the  least 
check  his  ambition;  he  continued  to  raise 
factions^  and  even  secretly  to  attempt  to  make 
himself  absolute,  till  at  last  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  themselves  became  his  accusers. 
He  was  tried  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  but 
when  the  distant  view  of  the  capitol  which 
Manlius  had  saved,  seemed  to  influence  the 
people  in  his  favour,  the  court  of  justiee  was 
removed,  and  Manlius  was  condemned.  He 
Was  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
A.  U.  C.  37 1 ,  and,  to  render  his  ignominy  stili 
greater,  none  of  his  family  were  afterwards 
permitted  to  bear  the  surname  of  Maretn, 
and  the  place  where  his  house  had  stood  was 
deemed  unworthy  to  be  inhabited.  Lie.  5. 
c.  31, 1.  6,  c.  5.-  Flor.  1,  c  13  and  ^.—  Fai. 

Max,  6,  c  3.— F«rg.  wEn.  6,  v.  825. Im- 

periosus,  father  of  Manlioa  Torqaatnt.  He 
was  made  dictator.  He  was  accused  for  de- 
taining his  son  at  home.  \yuL  Manlius  Torque 
tus.]— ^Volso,  a  Roman  consul  who  reoeiv 
eil  an  army  of  Sc:pio  in  Asia,  and  made  war 
agaiust  the  Gallo-Grecians,  whom  he  con 
quered.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph 
at  his  return,  though  it  was  at  first  strongly 
opposed.    Flor.  3,  c  1 1.— Lw.  38,  c.  12,  £e. 

Gains,  or  Aulus,  asenatorseflt  to  Athens 

to  collect  the  best  and  wisest  laws  of  Solon. 

A.  U.  C  300  — Lw.  2,  c.  54, 1.  3,  c.  31 

Another,  called  also  Cincinnatut.  He  made 
war  against  the  Etrurians  and  Veientes  with 
great  success.  He  died  of  a  wound  he  had 
ro  eived  in  a  battle.— Another,  who  m 
bis  prsetorship  reduced  Sardinia.  He  was 
afterwards  made  dictator.— —Another,  who 
conspired  with  Catiline  against  the  Ro- 
man  republic— ^Another,  in  whose  consul- 
ship the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut.— -A  Ro- 
man appointed  judge  between  his  son  Silanus 
and  the  province  of  Macedonia.  When  all 
the  parties  had  been  heard,  the  father  said, 
<^  it  is  evident  that  my  son  had  suflisred  him- 
self to  be  bribed,  therefore  I  deem  him  un- 
worthy of  the  republic  and  of  my  house,  and 
I  order  him  to  depart  from  my  presence,'' 
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Silanus  was  so  itraek  at  the  rigoor  of  tail 
lather,  that  he  hanged  hime^.  VoL  Max. 
5,  o.  5. 

M^nvs,  [the  son  of  the  Gemuui  god 
Thuiston,  of  whom  that  nation  believed 
themselves  to  be  the  desoeodants.]  JkdL  it 
Germ,  c.  2. 

J.  Mavsubtvs,  a  friend  of  ViteUina,  win 
entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  left  his  sea, 
then  very  young,  at  home.  The  soo  was 
promoted  by  Galba,  and  eooo  after  met  a  de- 
tachment of  the  partisans  of  Vitdliiii  ia 
which  his  fiither  was.  A  battle  was  Utm^jbt, 
and  Mansuetns  was  wonnded  by  th«  hand 
of  his  son,  ice.    Tacit.  But.  3,  c.  25. 

Mavtimka,  [a  town  of  Arcadia,  below 
Orohomenus,  and  near  the  borders  of  Afgo- 
lis.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  coiieid«rable 
place  even  in  the  age  of  Homer.  Antiaoe 
the  daughter  of  Cephens,  is  said  to^have 
transported  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  city  to 
a  more  convenient  sitnation  than  the  one 
which  they  originally  oocapied,  namely,  to 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Ophis,  mod  it 
19  fabulously  reported  that  Antinoe  was  led 
to  the  selection  of  the  new  site  by  the  goid- 
ance  of  a  serpent,  while  others  say  that  the 
river  derived  its  name  from  its  serpeotiaie 
course.  After  the  peace  of  Antalesdes  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Spartans.  The  Menti- 
oeans  defended  themselves  w^  greet  breve« 
ry  during  the  summer,  bat  in  the  winter  the 
besiegers  dammed  np  the  river,  and  caaeed 
it  to  overflow  the  city,  on  which  the  inhn- 
hitants  were  oompellcfl  to  retire  fttm  Um 
place  to  their  old  vUlages.  They  retnraed 
after  the  battle  of  Leuotra,  and  rebeilt  thdr 
city  with  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  bet  they 
after uards  took  part  with  the  SpartaBS 
against  them.]  It  is  lamoos  for  thehetUe 
which  was  fought  here  between  EpaaBi- 
nondas  at  the  heed  of  the  Thebeu,  and  the 
combined  forces  of  Laoedaemon,  Aohaia, 
Elis,  Athens,  and  Arcadia,  about  363  years 
before  Christ.  The  Thebaa  general  was 
killed  in  the  engagement, and  from  that  time 
Thebes  lost  its  power  ^nd  coasequenee  among 
the  Grecian  states.  [During  ths  wan  under 
the  Aehaan  league,  Antigonas  having  dislodg- 
ed Cleomenes  from  this  city,  the  ialMLbitairts, 
in  compliment  to  him,  suppressed  the  or^- 
nal  name  of  the  plaee,  ana  called  il  Antigo* 
oia.  Adrian  restored  the  andent  name,  and 
erected  a  temple  to  Antinons.  This  city  had 
several  other  most  S]^endid4emplee.  j  Stfwk. 
8.— C.  JV49>.  m  i>am.— />smI.  15.— Pftaf.  3, 
c.  16. 

Mastihorvh  opndvm,  a  towa  of  Corsi* 
ca,  now  supposed  to  be  BoiHa, 

Mahto,  a  dau^ter  of  the  prophet  Titv- 
sias,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Argives  when  the 
city  of  Thebes  fell  into  their  hands,  and  as 
she  was  the  worthiest  part  of  the  booty,  the 
conquerors  sent  her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Del- 
phi, as  the  most  vahiable  present  Uiey  eoold 
make.  Manto,  often  called  Daphne,  remain- 
ed for  some  time  at  Delphi,  where  she  offi- 
ciated as  priestess,  and  where  she  gave  ore- 
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cles.  Froon  Delphi  she  came  to  Cleros  in 
Ionia,  where  ahe  established  ao  oracle  of  Apol 
lo.  Here  she  married  Rhadius,  the  so?e- 
reign  of  the  eoantry,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
called  Mojnas.  Manto  afterwards  Tisited 
Italy,  where  she  married  Tiberioos  the  kio" 
of  Alba,  or,  as  the  poets  mention,  the  god  of 
the  rirer  Tjrber. '  From  this  marriage  spra^ic 
Ocnosy  who  bailt  a  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which,  in  honour  of  his  mother,  he 
called  Mantaa.  Manto,  according  to  a  oer 
taia  tradition,  was  so  struck  at  Uie  misibr- 
times  which  afflicted  Thebes  her  native  ooun 
try,  that  she  gare  way  to  her  sorrow,  and 
was  turned  into  a  fountain.  Some  suppose 
her  to  be  the  same  who  conducted  iBoeas 
into  hell,  and  who  sold  the  Sibylline  books  to 
Tarquin  the  Frond.  She  received  divine 
honours  after  death.  Firg,  JEn.  1,  v.  199. 
1.  10,  V.  199.— Orttf.  Met.  6,  v.  U7.— />totf. 
4.^ApoUo(L  3,  c.  7 — Sirab.  14  and  16.— 
Pau$.  9,  c.  10  and  33, 1.  7,  c  3. 

Maittua,  [a  town  o(  Italy,  on  the  Min- 
cios,  sonth-east  of  Brixia,  and  south  of  the 
Lacos  Benacus.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Etrurians,  600  years  B.  C] 
When  Cremona,  which  had  followed  the  in> 
terest  of  Bratns,  was  given  to  the  soldiers  of 
Ootavios,  Mantna,  which  was  in  the  neigh' 
boarboody  shared  the  common  calamity, 
though  it  had  favoured  the  party  of  Augns 
tua,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  tyran- 
nicidly  deprived  of  their  possessions.  [Vir< 
gil,  who  was  bom  at  Andes,  a  small  village 
below  Mantua,  was  one  of  the  sufferers  on 
this  occasion,  vid.  Virgilius.1  Strab,  5. — 
FtfT.  EeLUite.G,%v,  \2.JEn,  10,  v.  180. 
— Ovid,  Amor,  3,  el.  15. 

MiRATBOV,  a  village  of  Attica,  10  miles 
from  Athens,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  the  10,000  Athenians  and  1000  PU- 
tfleans«  under  the  command  of  Miltiades, 
gained  over  the  Persian  army,  consisting  «tf 
100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  or,  according 
to  Val.  Mazimos,  of  300,000,  or,  as  Justin 
aaya^of  600,000,  under  the  command  of  Da 
til  and  Artaphemes,  on  the  28th  of  Sept.  490 
B.  C.  In  this  battle,  according  to  Herodo- 
doius,  the  Athenians  lost  only  192  men,  and 
the  Persians  6,300.  Justin  has  raised  the 
lo«  of  the  Persians  in  this  expedition  and  in 
the  battle,  to  200,000  men.  To  commemo 
rate  this  immortal  victory  of  their  country- 
xneOf  the  Greeks  raised  small  columns,  with 
the  names  inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  the  fal 
len  heroes.  It  was  also  in  the  plains  of  Ma- 
rathon that  Theseus  overcame  a  celebrated 
bull,  which  plundered  the  neighbouringcoun- 
try.  Erigooe  is  called  MarathotUa  virgo.  a$ 
being  bom  at  Marathon.  Stai.  5,  S^lv.  ^  v. 
74- — C.  Jfep.  in  MUL-^HerodoL  6,  &c— 
JtuHn.  2,  c.  9 —  Fo/.  Max.  5,  c.  3.— P/wf .  in 

Parol A  king  of  Attica,  son  of  Epopeus, 

who  gave  his  name  to  a  small  village  there. 
PauM.2,  c.  1.— A  king  of  Sicyon. 

Mabceu^a,  a  daughter  of  Octavia  the 
sister  of  Augustus  by  Marcellus.  She  mar- 
ried Agrippa. 

MAacKLLiffiTS  AvMiAinri,  a  celebrated 


historian  who  carried  arms  under  ConHao- 
tius,  Julian, and  Valeos,  and  wrote  an  hittt>ry 
of  Rome.  [It  commenced  with  the  reign  of 
Nerva,  and  consequently  at  the  period  where 
the  history  of  Tacitus  ends.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Ammianus  meant  his  own  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  latter  work,  or  whether 
ome  other  motive  induced  him  to  begin  his 
h  story  at  this  point  of  time.  What  seems  to 
favour  the  lalter  supposition  is  the  fact  of 
his  making  no  mention  of  Tacitus  any  where, 
although  he  cites  Sallust  and  other  Latin  his- 
torians ;  neither  is  there  in  bis  work  any  appa- 
rent imitation  of  Tacitus.  The  history  of 
Ammianus  is  continued  down  to  the  year  378 
of  our  era;  and  embraces,  consequently,  a 
space  of  ^2  years,  but  the  first  13  books, 
which  comprehend  a  period  of  266  years,  are 
iost»  and  we  have  only  the  last  18.  The 
latter,  however,  constitute  the  most  valuable 
Mortioa  of  his  work ;  for  in  the  first  13,  he 
only  extracted  and  compiled  from  the  writ- 
ings of  antecedent  historians.  And  yet  we 
may  well  regret  the  want  even  of  these, 
smoe  many  of  the  authors  whence  he  drew 
hts  materials,  have  not  reached  our  times, 
lo  the  last  18  books  Ammianus  recounts  the 
events  of  hb  own  day.  Had  he  lived  in  a 
more  flourishing  period  of  literature  he  would 
have  become, by  thestudy  of  good  models,  and 
by  intercourse  with  men  of  cultivated  taste, 
Hn  accomplished  ^nd  elegant  historian.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Pacran  historical  writers.] 
His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor  laboured,  but 
It  is  greatly  valued  for  its  veracity,  and  in 
many  of  tbd  actions  he  mentions,  the  author 
was  nearly  concerned.  This  history  was  com- 
posed at  Rome,  where  Ammianus  retired 
from  the  noise  and  troubles  of  the  camp,  and 
does  not  betray  that  severity  against  the  Chris* 
tians  which  other  writers  have  manifested, 
though  the  author  wa*  warm  in  favour  of  Pa- 
ganism, the  religion  which  for  a  while  was 
seated  on  the  throne.  Ammianus  has  been 
liberal  in  his  encomiums  upon  Julian,  whose 
favours  he  enjoyed,  and  who  so  eminently 
patronized  his  religion.  The  negligenctr  with 
which  some  facts  are  sometimes  mentioned, 
has  induced  many  to  believe  that  the  history 
ol  Ammianus  has  suffered  much  from  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  and  that  it  is  descended  to  us 
mutilated  and  imperfect.  The  best  editions 
of  Ammianus  are  those  of  Gronovius,  fol.  and 
to.  L.  Bat.  1693,  and  of  Emesti,  8vo.  Lips. 
1773. 

Marcellvs,  Marcus  Claudius,  a  famous 
Roman  general,  who  after  the  first  Punic 
war,  had  the  management  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Gaob,  where  he  obtained  the 
SpoUaopima^  by  killing  with  his  own  hand 
Viridomarus  the  king  of  the  enemy.  Such 
success  rendered  him  popular,  and  soon  after 
h^  was  intrusted  to  oppose  Annibal  in  Italy. 
He  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  some 
advantage  over  the  celebrated  Carthaginian, 
and  showed  his  countrymen  that  Annibal  was 
not  invindble.  The  troubles  which  were 
raised  in  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians,  at  the 
death  of  Hiei:^yj^u|^alarmed        Romans, 
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and  MprotUatfiii  bis  third  eoosulship,  ww 
sent  with  a  powerful  force  agfmiiMt  Sjrracase 
He  attacked  it  by  sea  and  land,  but  his  opera 
tioQs  proTod  ineffsctnal,  and  the  inventioD  and 
indoftry  of  a  philosopber  [rt'd.  ArchimeJet] 
were  able  to  baffle  all  the  efforts,  and  to  df- 
•troy  all  the  great  and  stapendoos  machines 
and  military  engines  of  the  Romans  daring 
three  successire  years.  The  perscTerance 
of  MaroeUns  at  last  obtained  the  victory, 
The  inattention  oi  the  inhabitants  daring 
their  noctamal  oelebration  of  the  lestirals  of 
Diana,  favoored  his  operations  ;  he  forcibly 
entered  the  town,  and  made  himself  master 
of  it.  The  oonqaeror  enriched  the  capital  of 
Italy  with  the  spoils  of  Syracose,  and  when 
he  was  accused  of  rapaciousness,  fer  stripping 
the  conqaered  city  of  all  its  paintings  and 
ornaments,  he  confessed  that  he  had  done  it 
to  adorn  the  public  buildings  of  Rome,  and 
to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and  ele- 
gance of  the  (Greeks  among  his  oountr3rinen. 
After  the  conqoest  ofSjrracuse,  Mareellus  was 
called  upon  by  his  country  to  oppose  a  second 
time  Aunibal.  In  this  campaign  he  behaTed 
with  greater  vigour  than  before ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  towns  of  the  Samnites,  who  had 
rerolted,  were  recovered  by  force  of  arms, 
and  3000  of  the  soldiers  of  Annibal  made 
prisoners.  Some  time  after  an  engagement 
with  the  Carthaginian  general  proved  un- 
favourable ;  Mareellus  had  the  disadvantage  ; 
but  on  the  morrow  a  more  suocesafal  skir- 
mish vindicated  his  military  character,  and 
the  honoar  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Marcel 
Itts,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  vigilant 
against  the  snares  of  his  adversary.  He  im- 
prudently separated  himself  from  his  camp, 
and  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age,  in  his  5th  consulship,  A.  U.  C. 
646.  Hii  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnifi- 
cent funeral  by  the  conqtioror,  and  his  ashns 
were  conveyed  in  a  silver  urn  to  his  son. 
Mareellus  claims  one  commendation  for  hit 
private  as  well  as  public  virtnes;  and  the  hu- 
manity of  a  general  will  ever  be  remenfibered, 
who,  at  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  wept  at 
the  thought  that  many  were  going  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  avarice  and  rapaciousness  of  an 
incensed  soldiery,  which  the  policy  of  Rom*- 
and  the  laws  of  war,  rendered  inevitable. 
yirg.  ^n    6,  v.  855.— Pa/«rc.  %  c.  38.— 

Plut.invitAy  &c. One  of  his  descendant*. 

who  bore  the  «ame  name,  signalized  himf^lf 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  b^ 
his  firm  attachment  to  the  latter.  He  wa,-^ 
banished  by  Ciesan  but  afterwards  recalled 
at  the  request  of  the  senate.  Cicero  under* 
took  his  defence  in  an  (.ration,  which  is  still 

extant The  grandfon  of  PompeyV  frier -d 

rendered  himself  popular  by  his  univeroal 
banevotenee  and  aflability.  He  was  son  of 
MaraeUus  by  Otavia  the  sister  of  Augusta-. 
He  married  Julia,  that  emperor'#  daughter, 
and  was  pnblirly  intended  as  his  successor. 
The  soddenness  of  his  death,  at  the  eariy  a^ 
of  eighteen,  was  the  cause  of  much  lameota 
tioa  at  Rome,  particularly  in  the  family  of 
Angnstns,  and  Viigil  procured  himself  great 
4m 


favours  by  celebrating  the  virtnee  of  this 
amiable  prince,  [vid.  Octavia.]  Marccihu 
was  buried  at  the  pubKcexpente.  Virf.JEn. 
6,  V.  883.— SiMl.  tn  Aug.—Ptut.  m  MarttR. 
^Senec.  Censof.  ad  Mare, — Paiere.  9,  c  98 

The  son  of  the  great  Mareellus  who  toek 

dyracose,  was  caught  in  the  amboscade 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  father,  but  be  forced 
his  way  from  the  enemy  and  escaped.  He 
received  the  ashes  of  his  lather  from  ihe  con- 
qoeror.  P/uf .  tn  Aforee/.-i^-The  hosbaad 
of  Octavia  the  sister  of  Aogortof. A  na- 
tive of  Pamphylia,  who  wrote  an  haroic 
poem  on  physic,  divided  into  4S  books.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Anrelins. 

VIarcia  lsx,  by  Marcios  CaoforijMs.  It 
forbad  any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  ofioa 
o(  censor  more  than  onoe. 

Marcia^  the  wifo  of  Regnlos,  who,  when  she 
heard  that  her  husband  had  be«D  pat  to  death 
at  Carthagr  in  the  most  excrneiatingBianiier, 
retorted  the  punishment,  and  shot  up  some 
Carthaginian  prisoners  in  a  barrel  wUeh  she 
had  previoasly  filled  with  sharp  oaila.  The 
senate  was  obliged  to  stop  hm*  wantonnea 
and  cruelty.  Diod,  24.— -A  dkoghter  of 
Philip,  who  married  Cato  the  censor.  Her 
husband  gave  her  to  his  friend  Hortensliis  fer 
the  sake  of  procreating  chHdren,  and  after 
his  death  he  took  her  again  to  his  own  house. 
— «-An  ancient  name  of  the  iihmd  of  Rhodes. 
—A  daughter  ofCatoof  Utioa.— A  ntremm 
of  water,    vid.  Martia  aqna. 

MarciJUta,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Trm- 
jan,  who,  on  acooant  of  her  public  and  pri- 
vate virtues  and  her  amiable  disposition,  was 
declared  Augusta  and  empress  by  her  brother. 
She  died  A.  D.  113. 

MARCiABOPdLis,  the  capital  of  Lowtr 
MoBsia.  It  received  its  name  in  honour  cf 
the  empress  Marciana.  fit  is  now  Prebit- 
lawy  or,  <'  the  illustrioos  city.**] 

MARCiAHUt,  a  native  of  Thrace,  bom  «f 
an  obscure  family.  After  he  had  for  sooa 
<ime  served  in  the  army  as  a  common  soldier, 
he  was  made  private  secretary  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  Theodosins.  His  winning  addren 
and  uncommon  talents  raised  him  to  higher 
stations  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Theodoaus  the 
^d.  A.  D.  450,  he  was  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial purple  in  the  east.  The  sobjects  of  the 
Roman  empire  had  reason  to  be  satwfied  with 
their  choice.  Marcianus  showed  himself  ac- 
tive and  resolute,  and  when  Attila,  the  barbe- 
rnx\%  King  of  the  Huns,  asked  of  the  emperos 
the  annual  tribute  which  the  indolence  and 
owardice  of  his  predecessors  had  regnlarfy 
t>aid,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  finmysaid, 
that  he  kept  his  gold  for  his  friends,  but  that 
ron  was  the  metal  which  be  had  prepared  far 
his  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  aniversal  popu- 
larity Marcianus  died,  after  a  reign  of  six 
years,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was 
innking  warlike  preparations  against  the  bar- 
barians that  bad  invaded  AlVica.  His  death 
was  lamented,  and  indeel  his  merit  was  great, 
9riiee  his  reign  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  the  golden  age.  Blarcianas 
married  Polcheria,  the  sister  of  bis  prcdeces- 
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sor.  It  is  said,  Ibat  in  the  years  of  his  obsou 
rity  he  found  a  man  who  had  been  murder- 
•ed,  and  that  he  had  the  hamaoity  to  give 
Him  a  private  burial,  for  which  circumstance 
lie  -was  accused  of  the  homicide  and  impri 
80o«d.  He  was  condemned  to  lose  his  lite, 
amd  the  sentence  would  have  been  execute<l, 
Hmti  not  the  real  murderer  been  discovered, 
«.iKi  coDFinced  the  world  of  the  inuoceoce  of 
M<arciaiias.— — Capella,  a  writer,    vid.  Ca- 

M.  Marcius  SabIhvs,  was  the  prog^eni- 
t<»r  of  the  Marciau  family  at  Rome.  He  came 
to  Rome  with  Numa,  and  it  was  he  who  ad 
vised  Numa  to  accept  of  the  crown  which  the 
Romans  offered  to  him.  He  attempted  to 
make  himself  king  of  Rome,  in  oppositiou  to 
TttUas  HostiUus;  and  when  bis  efforts  proved 
nnaacccflsful.  he  killed  bioiself.  His  son,  who 
married  a  daaghter  of  Numa,  was  made  high- 
prievt  by  his  lather-in-law.  He  was  father  of 
Ancos  Martius.  Plat,  in  ./Vujiki.— — A  Ro- 
maa  'who  aoc'ised  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of 
Egypt,  of  misdemeanor,  in  the  Roman  senate 

A  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  the  Sam< 

nites.     He  was  more  successful  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  obtained  a  victory,  &c. 

B9AB.COMABVI,  [a  German  nation,  who  are 
sfl^>poaed  to  have  dwelt  originally  along  the 
Rliine,  south  of  the  Mattiaci.  They  after- 
'srarda  migrated  to  Boiohemum,  or  that  part 
of  the  country  which  answers  to  modem  Bo- 
^OMao.]  They  prored  powerful  enemies  to 
the  Roman  emi<erors.  Augustus  granted  them 
peaoe,  bat  they  were  afterwards  subdued  by 
Antooimu  and  Trajan,  &c.  [Their  name  is 
said  to  signify  Border-men.]  Patere.  %  c. 
109. — 7Wt/.  Ann,  2,  c  46  and  62,  G.  42. 

M^mccrs,  a  prsenomen  common  to  many  of 
the  Romans,  vid.  ^milius,  Lepidus,  &c 
...A  son  of  Cato,  killed  at  Philippi,  &c. 

MJLKDi,  a  people  of  Persia,  on  the  confines 
of  Media.  They  were  very  poor,  and  gene- 
raHy  lived  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts, 
Tbmr  coontry,  in  latter  times,  became  the 
ren^ence  of  the  iamons  assassins  destroyed 
by  Halftkoa*  the  grandson  of  Zingis  Klwn, 
Htr^dol  1  andS.— P/in.  6,  c.  16. 

Mardia,  a  place  of  Thrace,  famous  for  a 
battle  between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  A 

D.ai6. 

MABJ>oirnr8,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  master  at  Thermopyls 
aad  Salamis,  was  left  in  Greece  with  an  army 
of  300,000  chosen  men,  to  snbdue  the  country^ 
aad  reduce  it  under  the  power  of  Persia.  Hi 
operations  were  rendered  useless  by  the  cour- 
age mad  rigilance  of  the  Greeks  ;  and,  in  a 
batOe  at  Plataea,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and 
IcA  among  the  slain,  B.  C.  479.  He  had  been 
oommsuader  of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Eu- 
rope^ and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  advice  that 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  JOberias.  {vid.  Darius,  under  which  article 
a  tether  acoonnt  is  given  of  Mardonius.] 
Pbi^  in  Jifi$t.-^HerodoL  6, 7  and  S.-^Dtod. 
1 1, — J^din.  2,  e.  13,  &q. 

BCarbus*  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the 
rasirian  Sea. 


Mare  Mortvum,  called  also,  from  the 
httamtn  [ar9«ATor,]  it  throws  up,  the  lake 
AsphatHteSt  is  situate  in  Judea.  Its  waters 
are  Salter  than  those  of  the  sea,  but  the  va- 
pours exhaled  from  them  are  not  so  pestilen- 
tial as  have  been  generally  represented.  It 
IS  supposed  that  the  13cities,  of  which  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  the  chief,  were  destroyed  by  a 
volcano,  and  on  the  site  a  lake  formed.  Vol- 
canic appearances  now  mark  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  [This 
lake  has  been  called  the  Dead  Sea,  not  mere- 
ly from  the  dead  and  stagoant  appearance  of 
its  waters,  but  because,  owing  to  the  salt  va- 
pours exhaled  from  the  surface,  no  vegetation 
i$>  seen  along  its  banks.  Volumes  of  smoke 
are  often  observed  to  issue  from  the  lake, 
and  new  crevices  are  found  on  its  margin. 
As  the  Jordan,  before  the  celebrated  destruc- 
tion of  this  plain,  discharged  itself  in  the  same 
place  that  it  now  does,  the  conclusion  is  a 
necessary  one,  that  the  lake  which  then  ex- 
isted was  a  subterranean  one.  It  was  cover- 
ed with  a  crust  of  earth,  which  was  sustain- 
ed by  the  Asphaltus,  a  pitchy,  bituminous 
substance.^  which  emerged  from  the  -  bottom 
of  the  lake,  and  collected  during  a  long 
course  of  years  in  large  masses.  The  Asphal- 
tus arises  from  the  lake  to  this  day,  floats  on 
its  surface,  and  occasionally  explodes.  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  Genesis  14 :  10, 
where  mention  is  made  of  slime  pits,  through 
which  the  Asphaltus  or  bitumen  penetrated 
from  the  subterranean  water.  This  bitumen, 
being  at  length  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning, 
burnt,  and  the  earth,  by  which  it  was  cover- 
ed, being  deprived  of  its  support,  sank  in  the 
waters,  and  the  lake  made  its  appearance. 
The  lake  is  said  to  be  67  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  17  in  its  greatest  breadth  from 
west  to  east.  Its  waters  are  a  little  impreg- 
nated with  alum,  and  very  much  so  with 
salt,  heace  it  is  called  the  Salt  Sea,  Genesis 
14:  4.  Whatever  is  immersed  in  its  waters 
and  taken  out  again  is  covered  with  a  crust  of 
salt ;  which  seems  to  have  been  the  destiny 
of  Lot*s  wife,  unless  indeed  the  Scriptures 
speak  merely  of  a  monument  heaped  up  of' 
incrusted  salt.]  Plin.  5,  c.  6.—Jeieph.  J. 
btU.  4»  c.  Sn.-^ltab.  16,  p.  764.— Ju*/tn.  36, 
C.3. 

Marb6ti8,  now  Stwah^  a  lake  in  Egypt, 
near  Alexandria.  Its  neighbourhood  wasfa- 
mous  for  i^e,  though  some  make  the  Ma- 
reotieum  vinum  to  have  been  produced  in  Epi- 
rns,  or  in  a  certain  part  of  Libya,  called  also 
Mareotis,  near  Egypt  [For  many  ages 
this  lake  was  dried  up,  for  though  the  bed  is 
lower  than  the  suriace  of  the  ocean,  there  is 
not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  up  any  lake  in  that 
country  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  perpetu- 
al evaporation.  But  in  1801,  the  English, 
in  order  to  circumscribe  more  effectually  the 
communications  which  the  French  army  in 
Alexandria  maintained  with  the  rarrounding 
country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  the  old  canal, 
which  had  formed  a  dyke,  separatiDg  this  lew 
ground  frbm  lake  Maadie,  or  the  lake  of 
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Aboakir,  on  the  east,  hi  consequenee  of  thi& 
easy  operation,  the  water  had  a  sudden  foil 
of  six  feet,  and  the  lake  Mareotis,  which  had 
so  loD^  disapf>eared,  and  ik%  site  of  which 
bad  been  occupied  partly  by  saU  marshes, 
partly  by  cnltivateU  lands,  and  eren  yiUaget*, 
resumed  its  ancient  form.  Thib  modem  in 
uttdation  from  the  sea,  indeed,  is  much  more 
extensive  than  the  nncient  lake  Mareoti?, 
occupying^  probably,  fonr  times  its  extent.] 
f^trg.  G,  %  v.9\.-^Horat,  1,  od.  38,  v.  14— 
Lutan.  3  and  AO.^Strab.  17. 

Maroiana,  [a  country  of  Asia  along  th« 
rivter  Marcus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
According  to  Ptolemy  it  had  Hyrrania  on 
the  west,  the  Oxns  on  the  north.  BaetrianH 
on  the  east,  and  Aria  on  the  9«)nth.  It  now 
forms  a  part  of  Khoreuan,]  Pliny  speaks  of 
its  fertility,  and  states  it  to  have  produced  m 
particular,  excellent  wine.  Its  vines  wen* 
unusually  larg^. 

MargItes,  a  man,  agamst  whom  as  tomp 
snppiose.  Homer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  hin 
superficial  knowleda;e,  and  to  expose  his  af- 
feetation.  When  Demosthenes  wished  to  ri- 
dicule Alexander,  he  called  him  another 
Margit€s.  [The  name  Marg;ite8  appears  to 
have  been  a  fictitious  one,  invented  by  th<> 
poet  for  the  occasion.  According  to  Aristo 
tie  the  poem  in  question  had  the  same  analo 
gy  with  comedy  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
had  with  tragedy.  The  same  writer  re- 
marks, in  speaking  of  the  Margites,  and 
9lher  poems  of  this  ciast,  that  the  iambic 
measure  belongs  to  them.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Aristotle  means  here  to  sny  that 
Homer  used  iambic  verse  in  the  poem  s  but 
all  uncertainty  disappears  if  we  compare 
this  passage  of  Aristotle  with  two  of  Harpo 
eration,  by  which  it  appears  chat  the  Mar- 
gites actually  contained  iambic  verses.  Thoy 
were  inserted  without  any  other  rule  than 
the  mere  caprice  of  the  poet.  We  have  only 
four  verses  remaining  of  this  poem.] 

Maroits,  a  river  of  Mcesia  falling  into  the 
Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  sanfe  name, 
now  Ktutolalz^ 

Maria  lbx,  by  C.  Marius,  the  tribune, 
A.  U.  C.  634.  ft  ordered  the  planks  called 
porUot^  on  which  tha  people  proceeded  to  give 
their  voles  in  the  eomt/ta,  to  be  narrower, 
that  no  other  might  stand  there  to  hmder  the 
pro(^eedings  of  the  assembly  by  appeal,  or 
other  disturbances.- — Another,  called  aho 
Poreia^  by  L.  Marius  and  Porciua,  tribunes, 
A.  U.  C.  691.  It  fined  in  a  certain  sum  of 
moitfey  sooh  commanders  as  gave  a  fal<^  ar 
count  to  the  Ronnan  senate  of  tbe  number  of 
slate  in  a  battle.  It  obliged  them  to  swear  to 
the  truth  of  their  returii  when  they  entered 
the  city,  aecotding  to  the  best  computation. 

Marianas  possA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bontsnsif,  which  received  ite  name  from  the 
di/ktt  {fatfa,)  which  Marias  opened  from 
thence  to  the  sea.    Ptin.  ^,  c.  4.-  Sttith.  4. 

MAftiivffi^Yiri,  [a  people  of  Bithynia,  to 

the  ««8t  of  *«  river  Sangariusv  In  the  north- 

eMA^rfl  part  of  their  district  tras  the  power* 

ful  ioir  of  Heradea    Portict,  and  to  the 
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north-west  of  this  was  a  small 
promontory,  called  Acharuaia 
Through  a  cavern  in  this  pronaoalAf  fier 
cules  was  iabled  to  have  draggw)  OMfcaw 
from  hell.  Diowfi^-^PloU  5,  c  1. — JM^1, 
r.2and  I9a.2,c.7. 

Mariahds,  a  surnante  grvcn  to  i^i^ 
trom  a  temple  built  to  his  hooour  bf 
rius.     It  was  in  this  tempU  that  tbe 
-•-oaie  assembled  to  recall  Cwer^  a 
."taoce  comm  -nicated  to  him  in   a 
VoL  Max,  I,  c.  7. 

Marjca,  a  nymph  of  the  river  Uknt^wm 
Mintums.  She  married  king  FavaaMylV 
whom  she  had  king  Latinua^  and  aba  was  af- 
terwards caHed  Fauna  and  Fatoa,  attdA» 
noured  as  a  godiless.  A  city  of  Caaifaw 
bore  her  name.  Some  suppcwa  bar  to  l»atb 
same  as  Circe.     Virg.  Mn,  7,  v.  Al, — U$. 

27,0. 37 A  wood  en  tbe  borders  ot  Ca» 

pania  bore  also  the  name  of  Jfaniira,  as  hmt% 
saered  Ui  the  nymph.  Lit,  27,0.  S7.^ — Harti 
.1.  od  17,  V.  7. 

Ma  Rita  lex.    vid  Julia  de  Klarllmttdiii 

MarIsds.  a  river  of  Daem  [which  lattaiato 
the  Tibitcus.    It  is  now  tha  JtwrmS] 

C.  Maricts,  a  celebraled  Rotnaa,  wba^ 
from  a  peasant,  becama  oae  al  thtf  maitpga' 
erful  and  cruel  tyrants  that  Rama  evar  kt- 
held  during  her  consuls  govaniMtHAW.  A 
was  bom  at  Arpinum,  of  aftaeai^  attd  fliK' 
rate  parents.  His  lathar  bdratka  aaoM  iaos 
as  himself,  and  hie  mother  Was  called  M*- 
nia.  lie  lorsook  the  maaaer  iii  layalhiirf 
the  country  for  the  camp,  and  sigaiilsaMai- 
self  under  Scipio,  at  the  siege  of  NvaiBiriii- 
Tha  Roman  general  saw  tha  coaraga  aad»- 
trepidity  of  yoong  Marius,  «a4  ftmiuM  da 
era  of  his  future  greatness;  By  " 
and  intrigues  at  Rott«y  while  ha 
the  inferior  oflieefs  of  1^  atate,  ha 
hinftelf  known ;  and  bis  marria^ 
who  was  of  the  family  of  the  '' 
buted  in  some  measure  to  raisa  him  0^ 
<|uence.  He  passed  into  Africa  air 
to  tha  consul  MeteHus  against  JumhIh^ 
after  he  had  there  ingratiated  hTmmJf  1 
the  soldiers,  and  raised  eaemiea  ta  tarn 
and  benefaotor,  he  retm'ftad  to 
Ganvassed  for  tha  contaldlip.  TIfea 
gant  promises  he  made  to  the  peopla,  «#liii 
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malevdent  iminuatioiis  aboat  tba 
Metellus,  proved  sucaaeefol     Ba 
ed,  and  appointed  to  friisb  tha 
Jrigurtha.    Ha  showed  himtalf 
every  degree  to  tuocaed  to  Matattna. 
tha  was  defeated,  and  aftai'wmrtt 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  by  llM 
of  Bocchus.    No  sooner  was  J 
quered  than  new  hooourrand 
waited  Marias.    The  pi'oviuana  «f- 
were   suddenly   invaded    by  «fe  •M|f>--if 
900,600  barbarians,  and  Marius        ""       *" 
man  whose  activity  and  baldotst 

so  powerful  an  enemy.    He  wati  

sul,and  seat  against  ihaTantoUiw  'Tttt^iv 
was  prolonged,  and  Marios  wa#>  •M'A'Md 
tburth  time  investad  wfth  tiMr'«iMttl4lf|^ 
At  last  two  engagements  wera  lbl%l»  wd 
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aotlesi  Umui  ttOi»000  of  the  barbamn  forces 
of  the  AmbrooM  and  Teatoites  were  tiain  id 
the  field  of  bi^tU,  aod  90.000  made  priMmers 
The  Mlowiog  year  was  alao  narked  by  a 
total  orerthrowof  the  Cimbri,  soother  horde 
of  barbarians,  in  which  140,000  were  slaugh- 
tered by  the  Romans,  and  60,000  taken  priso- 
ners.   After  saoh  hononrable  vietories,  Ma- 
rias,   with  his   collea^e  Catulas,  entered 
Roflse  in  tri<]niph,and,  for  his  eminent  servi- 
ces, be  deserved  the  appellation  of  the  third 
foonder  of  Rome.     He  was  elected  consnl  a 
sixth  time  ;  and,  as  his  intrepidity  had  deli- 
rered  his  country  from  ks  ibreig^n  enemies, 
he  soDj^  employment  at  home,  and  his  rest- 
less ambitioQ  began  to  raise  seditions,  and  to 
oppose  the  power  of  Sylla.     This  was  the 
caose  and  the  foaodation  of  a  ciril  war.  Syl- 
la reftned  to  deliver  ap  the  oommand  of  the 
fbrocswith  which  he  was  empowered  to  pro- 
seente  the  Mtthridatie  war,  and  he  reedved 
to  oppose  the  aothers  of  a  demand  which  he 
considered  as  arbitrary  and  improper.    He 
^vanced  to  Rome,  and  Marius  was  obliged 
to  save  his  life  by  fli^t     The  unfavoarable 
win^B  prerented  him  from  seeking^  a  cater 
retreai  in  Africa,  and  he  was  left  on  the 
ooasts  of  Campania,  where  the  emissaries  of 
his  eoeray  soon  discovered  him  in  a  marsh, 
where  he  had  plnn^;ed  himself  in  the  mud. 
and  left  only  hk  mouth  above  the  surfiace  for 
respiration.    He  was  riolently  drag^ged  to 
tiie  neii^boorhood  of  Mintarnie,  and  the 
ma^istratet,  aU  dereted  to  the  inter^^st  of  Syl 
)a,  naaed  tentenoe  of  immediate  death  on 
their  magnanimous  prisoner.     A  G^ul  was 
commanM  to  ont  off  his  head  in  the  dun 
eeoo,  but  the  stem  conntenanoe  of  Marius 
disarmed  the  courage  of  the  executioner.  an<l 
when  he  heard  the  exclamation  of.  Time  ho 
ilie,  audet  oecidere  CaiumMarium  ?  the  dag- 
ger dropped  from  his  hand.    Such  an  uncooi- 
moD  adventore  awakened  the  compassion  of 
the  inhabitantB  of  Mintornse.    They  releas- 
ed  Marias  from  prison,  and  favoured  his  es 
cape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  son  Ma- 
riost  who  had  been  armii»  the  princes  of  the 
comitrjhk  his  cause.    Marius  landed  near 
the  wi^  of  Carthage,  and  he  received  no 
amll  consolation  at  the  sight  of  the  renera 
He  nt ins  of  a  once  powerful  city,  which,  like 
bimseli^  had  been  exposed  to  calamity,  and 
fcltthe  cruel  vicissitude  of  fortune.    This 
pUea  of  his  retreat  was  soon  known,  and  the 
pvernorof  Africa,  to  conciliate  the  fa  vonrs  of 
ayfla,  compelled  Marius  to  fly  to  a  neigh 
homing  island.    He  soon  after  learned  that 
CioBa  had  embraced  hit  cause  at  Rome, 
when  the  Roman  senate  had  stripped  him  of 
bieeoiisnbr  dignity  and  bestowed  it  upon  one 
«f  hb  enemiei.    This  tntelti«^ence  animated 
Vvios :  he  set  sail  to  assist  hufnend,  only  at 
the  bead  of  a   thootand  men.     His  army, 
kovtrer,  rradaaHy  increaeed,  and  he  enter- 
^  Rome  nke  a  conqueror.  His  enemies  w#re 
Mbmanly  saertfleea  to  his  fury,  Rome  was 
fi&elwith  blood,  and  he  who  had  once  t>een 
ctfbi  the  father  of  hie  country,    marched 
threvgh  the  atrMts  of  the  city  attended  by  a 


naaber  of  aasasBins,who  immediately  slaugh- 
tered all  those  whose  salutntions  were  not  an- 
swered by  their  leader.  Such  were  the  sig. 
nals  for  bloodshed.  When  Manns  and  Cinna 
had  sufficiently  gratified  their  resentment, 
th'^y  made  themselves  consuls  ;  but  Marius, 
Iready  worn  out  with  old  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, died  sixteen  days  after  he  had  been  ho- 
noured with  the  consular  dignity  for  the  se- 
venth time,  B.  0. 86.  His  end  was  probably 
hastened  by  the  uncommon  quantities  of  wine 
which  he  drank  when  labouring  under  a  dan* 
gerous  di^ase.  to  remove,  by  intoxication, 
the  stings  of  a  guilty  oensoience.  6ueh  was 
the  end  of  Marius,  who  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  victories  and  by  his  cruel- 
ty. As  he  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  i 
poverty  and  among  peasants,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear wonderful  that  he  always  betrayed  rus- 
ticity in  bis  behaviour,  and  despised  in  others 
thoee  polished  manners  and  that  studied  ad- 
dress which  education  had  denied  him.  He 
hated  the  conversation  of  the  learned  only  be- 
cause be  was  illiterate,  and  if  he  appeared  an 
example  of  sobriety  and  temperance,  he  owed 
these  Advantages  to  the  years  of  obscurity 
which  he  had  paeeedat  Arpinum.  His  coun- 
tenance was  stern,  bis  voice  firm  and  imperi- 
ous, and  his  disposition  untractable.  He  al- 
ways betrayed  the  greatest  timidity  in  the 
public  assemblies,  as  he  had  not  been  eariy 
taught  to  make  eloquence  and  oratory  his 
pursuit.  He  was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age 
when  he  died,  and  Rome  seemed  to  rejoice  at 
the  fall  of  a  man  whose  ambition  had  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  of  her  citizens.  His  only 
qualifications  were  those  of  a  great  general, 
and  with  these  he  rendered  himself  the  most 
illustrious  and  powerful  of  the  Romans,  be- 
cause be  was  the  only  one  whose  fenooity 
seemCii  capable  to  oppose  the  barbarians  of 
the  north.  The  manner  of  his  death,  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions,  remains  doubtful,  though 
some  have  charged  him  with  the  crime  of 
suicide.  Among  the  instances  which  are 
a>entioneH  of  his  firmness  this  may  be  re- 
corded :  Having  both  hi!«  legs  full  of  wens,  he 
applied  to  a  physician  to  have  them  cut  off, 
and  suffered  the  operation  to  l>e  performed  on 
one  leg  without  a  groan.  PhU.  in  viid, —  Pa- 
tere  if,  c.  0.— Fter.  3,  c.  3.— J^w.  8,  v.  t45,  &c 

^Lwxm.  2,  v.  60. Cains,  the  son  of  the 

gr^at  .Marius,  was  as  cruel  as  bis  father,  and 
shared  hie  good  and  his-  adverse  fortune.  He 
made  himself  consul  in  the  26th  year  of  his 
age,  and  murdered  all  the  senators  who  op- 
posed his  ambitious  views.  He  was  defeated 
by  8ylla,  and  fled  to  PrasnestfB,where  he  kill- 
ed him^lf.  Fhd.  in  Mmr¥^ Priscne,  a  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  accused  of  extortion  in  his 
proTfoce  by  Pbny  the  yonnger,  and  baaiahed 
from  Italy.  PUn.  «,  ep.  1 1 — /w.  1,  t.  46. 
One  of  the  Gr6ek  fkthers  of  the  dth  cen- 
tury, whose  works  were  edited  by  Oamer,  t 
t  ok.  fol.  Paris,  1673 ;  and  Baloxius,  ib.  f  664> 

M.  AureUne,  a  native  of  Gaul«  who,  from 

the  mean  ensployttent  of  a  blaoksmith,  be- 
came  one  of  the  generals  of  GaWenns,  and  aC 
lui  caosed  himaelf  to  be  sainted  emperor. 
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Three  days  after  thta  elevation,  a  man  who 
had  shared  his  poverty  without  partaking  of 
his  more  prosperous  fortune,  publicly  assassi- 
nated him,  and  he  was  killed  by  a  sword 
which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  time  of  bis 
obscurity.  Marius  has  been  often  celebrated 
for  his  great  strength,  and  it  is  confidently 
reported  that  he  could  stop,  with  one  of  his 
fingers  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its 
most  rapid  course Maximus,  a  Latin  wri- 
ter, who  published  an  account  of  the  RomaA 
emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander,  now 
lost.  His  compositions  were  entertaining,  and 
executed  with  great  exactness  and  fidelity. 
Some  have  accused  him  of  inattention,  and 
complain  that  his  writings  abounded  with 
many  fabulous  and  insignificant  stories. 

MarmArIca,  vid,  Marmaridse. 

MarmArIda,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  Lybia  called  Marmariea^  between  Cyrene 
and  Egypt.  They  were  swift  in  running,  and 
protended  to  possess  some  drugs  or  secret 
power  to  destroy  the  poisonous  efiects  of  the 
bite  of  serpents.  Stl,  It.  3,  v.  300, 1.  11,  v. 
102.— Lttcan.  4,  v.  680, 1.  9,  v.  894. 

MarmarIojt,  a  town  of  Cuboea,  whence 
Apollo  is  called  Marmarinus,    Strab,  10. 

Maro.    vid,  Virgilius. 

MarOiv,  a  son  of  Evanthes,  high-priest  of 
Apollo,  in  Thrace,  when  Ulysses  touched  up 

on  the  coast.    Homer,  od.  9,  v.  179. An 

Egyptian  who  accompanied  Osiri»in  his  con- 
quests, and  built  a  city  in  Thrace,  called  from 
him  Maronea.    Jtfie/o,  2,  c.  2. — Diod.  1. 

Maros^ba,  [now  jiarogna^}  a  city  of  the 
Cicones,in  Thrace,  near  the  Hebrus,  of  which 
Bacchus  was  the  chief  deity.  The  wine  was 
always  reckoned  excellent,  and  with  it,  it 
was  supposed,  Ulysses  intoxicated  the  Cyclops 
Polyphemus.  /^Hn.  14,  c.  4. — Htrodot, — 
Mtla,  2,  c.  4.— rt6u//.  4,  el.  1,  v.  67. 

Marp£sia,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Am- 
azons, who  waged  a  successful  war  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Caucasus.  The 
mountain  was  called  Marpetiut  Mon»^  from 
its  female  conqueror.  Justin.  %  c.  4. — Firg, 
^n.6. 

Marpkssa,  a  daughter  of  the  Evenus,  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  had  Cleopatra, 
the  wife  of  Meleager.  Marpessa  was  tender- 
ly loved  by  her  husband ;  and  when  Apollo  en- 
deavoured to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed 
the  ravisher  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  resolved 
on  revenge.  Apollo  and  Idas  were  separated 
by  Jupiter,  who  permitted  Marpessa  to  go 
with  that  one  of  the  two  lovers  whom  she 
most  approved  of.  She  returned  to  her  hus- 
band. Homer.  11.  9,  v.  549— OduI.  Met.  8, 
V.  SQ5.^-^poliod.  1,  c.  7.— Paus.  4,  c.  2, 1. 5, 
c.  18. 

MARFB8U8,  a  mountain  of  Parot,  abound- 
ing in  white  marble.  The  quarries  are  still 
seen  by  modem  travellers.  [This  mountain 
was  situate  to  the  west  ofthe  harbour  of  Mar- 
mora, and  the  quarries  in  it  furnished  more 
uartioularly  the  mvble  obtained  bythe  Greeks 
&om  Paros.]  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  47 1  .-^Plifu  4, 
•^W^1.86,«,6. 
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Marpbssus,  a  town  of  TnMS«  i 
of  the  promontory  of  Lectnnu] 

Marrvcivi,  [a  people  of  Italy  <Ma 
atic  coast,  between  the  VetUni  and  Fnaftar. 
Their  country  was  watered  by  thm  AtHSk. 
The  chief  town  was  Teate  now  ChiHt,  ola- 
ate  on  a  mountain.]    &il.  B    I6»  ▼•  564. 

MarruvIum  or  Marrvbivm,  [ibm  oRftial 
ot  the  Marsi,  situate  on  the  eaai  beAk  «!*  tke 
Lacns  Fucinus.  The  inhabitants  of  tkas  tows, 
as  well  as  the  Mar»i  in  general,  w«rw  §tmmn 
for  disregarding  and  healmg  the  bitca  ot  wit- 
pents,  and  for  being  excelleiit  swim  ■is.  Iti 
ruins  at  St.  Benadotto  present  to  ifae  invOTt^ga- 
tion  of  the  curious  an  arena  ^|m1  tnoaa  «f  Che 
circuit  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre.]  Vtrg- 
JEn.  7,  v.  IBO.—Sil.  it.  8,  v.  497. 

Mars,  [called  A^m  by  the  Greeks,  «t^  Ike 
end  of  this  article,]  the  god  of  war  skMo^g  the 
ancients,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  JiMM«ao- 
oording  to  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  all  the  Cteak 
poets,  or  of  Juno  alone,  accoixlinp  to  Ovid. 
This  goddess,  as  the  poet  mentioiisw  mibed 
to  become  a  mother  without  the  eaeastanee  ef 
the  other  sex,  like  Jupiter,  who  I 
Minerva  all  armed  Irom  his 
was  shown  a  flower  by  Flora  in  tiae 
near  Olenus,  whose  very  touch  i 
pregnant,    [vid.  Juno.]    The  edneetsoa  of 
Mars  was  intrusted  by  June  to  the  god  Fria- 
pus,  who  instructed  him  in  dancing aad  erery 
manly  exercise.  His  trial  before  tbecelobnt- 
ed  court  of  the  Areopagus, aocflffdiaf  to  the 
authority  of  some  authors, €or  the  nuinieir  of 
Hallirhotius,  forms  an  interesting epoeh  ia his- 
tory,    [tid.  Areopagits.l    The  wmomn  of 
Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated,  lbs 
god  of  war  gained  the  aflisotionsoC  VesuUvand 
obtained  the  gratification  of  his  desires  ;  bat 
Apollo,  who  was  oonsoious  of  their  fcMttian- 
ties,  injformed  Vuloan  of  his  wife's  liehnechs 
ries,and  awakened  his  sospicMma.     Vnlasn 
secretly  laid  a  net  around  the  bed,  and  Hie  two 
lovers  were  exposed,  in  eaofa  others  nisi^  ts 
the  ridicule  and  satire  of  all  the  gods»tiM  Sep- 
tune  prevailed  upon  the  husband  toset  thesi 
at  liberty.     Thu  nnibrtunate  discefwy  so 
provoked  Mars  that  he  changed  inloenack 
bis  favourite  Aleotryon,  whom  he  had  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  to  watch  against  the  . 
proach  of  the  sun,  [vid.  AleotryonJ 
nus  also  showed  her  resentment  by  p 
ing  with  the  most  inveterate  fury  the  c 
of  Apollo.    In  the  wars  of  Jopiter  and  CheTi- 
tans,  viars  was  seised  by  Otus  and  FohirilH 
and  confined  for  fifteen  months,  till  Memnry 
procured  him  his  liberty.    Daring  the  Tn^i^ 
war  Msrs  interested  hims^oa  the  saiael'the 
Trojans,  but  whilst  he  de£snded  these  teanr^ 
ites  of  Venus  with  unoommoa  activity*  he  ims 
wounded  by  Diomedes  and  hest^  nftntfad 
to  heaven  to  conceal  his  oonfosion  ep4  hhte* 
sentment,  and  to  complain  to  InpilerthilMi 
nerva  had  directed  the  unerrsmr  ve^fM  sf 
hisantapnist    The  worship  of  Mam  «m«sl 
very  universal  among  the  aaoiaatojt  hlllvr> 
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Doars,  aod  tbe  warlike  Romans  wera  proud  of 
pajing  homaga  to  a  deity  whoa  they  Mtaem 
ed  B8  the  patroa  of  their  city  and  the  lather 
of  the  first  of  their  mooarchi.  Hia  most  cele- 
brmted  temple  at  Rome  was  built  by  Aagostas 
aAer  the  batUe  of  Philippi.  ft  was  dedicated 
to  Mars  alter,  or  the  momger.  His  pnestK 
amoQir  the  Romans  were  called  Salii ;  tney 
wore  first  instituted  by  Numa,  and  their 
chief  ofikse  was  to  g^uard  the  sacred  Aooilia, 
ooo  of  which,  as  was  supposed,  uad  MUn 
down  from  heaven.  Mars  was  generally  re 
prasented  ia  the  naked  figure  of  an  old  man 
armed  with  a  helmet,  a  pike,  and  a  shield. 
Sometimes  be  appeared  in  a  military  dress, 
a  long  flowing  beard,  and  sometimes  without. 
He  generaUy  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fu- 
rioas  horses,  which  the  poets  call  Flight  and 
Terror.  His  attars  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  horse,  on  account  of  his  warlike 
spirit,  and  of  the  wolf,  on  account  of  his  fe- 
rocity.  Magpies  and  rultures  were  also  of- 
fered to  him,  on  account  of  their  greediness 
and  voracity.  The  Scythjans  generaUy  offer- 
ed him  asses,  and  the  people  of  Caria  dogs. 
The  weed  called  dog-grass  was  sacred  to  him, 
beoause  it  grows,  as  it  is  commonly  reported, 
IB  places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or 
wharo  the  ground  has  been  sUined  with  the 
effusion  of  human  Wood.  The  surnames  of 
Mars  are  act  numerous.  He  was  called  Gra- 
divos,  MaTors,  Quirinus,  Salisubsulus,  among 
the  Romans.  The  Greeks  called  him  Ares, 
and  he  was  tbe  Enyalus  of  the  Sabines,  the 
Caaulus  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Mamers  of 
Carthage.  Mars  was  father  of  Cupid,  Au- 
teros,and  HarmoQia,by  the  goddesi  Venus. 
He  had  Ascalaphus  and  lalrnenus  by  Asty 
OiJie;  Alcippe  by  Agraulos;  Molus,  Pylus, 
Evenus,  and  Thestius,  by  Demonice,  the 
daughter  of  Agenor.  Besides  these,  he  was  tbe 
reputed  Either  of  Romulus,  Remus,  (Enomaus. 
Bythis,  Thrax.  Diomedes  of  Thrace,  &c. 
Ho  presided  over  gladiators,  and  was  the 
god  of  hunting,  and  whatever  exercises  or 
amusements  have  something  manly  and  war- 
like. Among  the  Romans  it  was  usual  for  the 
coDsol,  belbre  he  went  on  an  expedition,  to 
•visit  the  temple  of  Mars,  where  he  offered  his 
prayera,  and  in  a  solemn  manner  shook  the 
spear  which  was  ia  the  hand  of  thesUtue  of 
tbe  god,  at  the  same  Ume  exclaiming,  '^Man 
ingiia  /  god  of  war,  watch  over  the  safety  of 
thiacity."  [We  have  already  spoken  of  Mars 
in  the  remarks  appended  to  the  article  Jupi- 
ter. Mythologists,  however,  make  several 
of  the  name.  The  first,  fo  whom  Diodoru* 
attributes  tbe  invention  of  arms,  and  the 
art  of  marshaling  troops  in  batUe,  was  the  Bo- 
lus whom  the  Scriptures  call  Ntmrod ;  who  af- 
ter having  practised  his  skill  upon  wild  beasts, 
turned  it  against  men,  and  having  subdued  a 
great  number  of  them,  called  himself  their 
king.  The  second  Mars  was  an  andeot  king 
of  Egypt.  The  third  was  king  of  Thrace, 
called  Odin,  dittinguished  by  hu  valour  and 
conquests,  and  promoted  to  the  honour  of  god 
of  war.  The  fourth  is  the  Mars  of  Greece, 
termed  A^sr .    The  fifth  and  last  is  tbe  Mars 


of  the  Latins.  In  fine,  this  name  wa»  given 
to  the  most  warlike  princes,  and' every  country 
valued  itself  'U  having  one,  as  well  as  a  Her- 
cules. The  Greeks  threw  into  the  history 
«>f  their  Mars  the  adventures  of  all  that  h^ve 
been  named.]  Ovid,  Fas/.  5,  v.  231.  Tritl. 
A  V.  925.— fifti-gm.  fab.  148.— ftr^.  G  4,  v. 
346.  wEfi.  8,  V.  701. — Lueian,  in  Eleetr, — 
Varrode  L.  L.  -4,0.  10.— Hom/r.  Od.  I,  //. 
5^Fiaee,6.^-^poii9d,  1,&c.— Hene^f.  TTu- 
og  ^Ptndar,  od.  4.  PylA.— Qum/.  Smym. 
14.— Pans.  1,  c.  21  and  28.— Jw.  »,  v.  102. 

Marsi,  a  nation  of  Germany,  [vtd.  the 
end  of  this  article,]  who  afterwards  came 
to  settle  near  the  lake  Fucinos  in  Italy, 
in  a  country  chequered  with  forests  abound- 
ing with  wild  boars,  and  other  ferocious  ani- 
mals. They  at  first  proved  very  inimical 
to  the  Romans,  but,  in  process  of  time,  they 
became  their  firmest  supporters.  They  are 
particularly  celebi  ated  for  the  civil  war  in 
which  theywereaigaged,and  which  from  them 
has  received  the  name  of  the  JUarrian  war. 
The  large  contributions  they  made  tosupport 
the  interest  of  Rome,  and  the  number  of  men 
which  they  continually  supplied  to  the  repub- 
lic, rendered  them  bold  and  aspiring,  and  they 
claimed,  with  th<»  rest  of  the  Italian  states,  a 
share  of  the  honour  and  privileges  which  were 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Rome,  B.  C.  21. 
The  petition,  though  supported  by  the  inter- 
est, the  eloquence,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
tribune  Drusus,  was  received  with  contempt 
by  tbe  Roman  senate ;  and  the  Marsi,  with 
their  allies,  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by 
taking  up  arms.  Their  resentment  was  in- 
creased when  Drusus,  their  friend  at  Rome, 
had  been  basely  murdered  by  the  means  of 
the  nobles;  and  they  erected  themselves  into 
H  republic  and  Corfinium  was  made  the  capi- 
tal of  their  new  empire.  A  regular  war  was 
now  begun,  and  the  Romans  led  into  the  field 
an  armyof  lOO^OOO  men,  and  were  opposed 
by  a  superior  force.  Some  battles  were  fought 
in  which  the  Roman  generals  were  defeated, 
and  the  allies  reaped  no  mcousiderable  advan- 
tages from  their  victories.  A  battle,  however, 
(•ear  Asculum,  proved  fatal  to  their  cause, 
4000  of  them  were  left  dead  on  the  spot,  their 
general  Franous,  a  man  of  uncommon  expe- 
rience and  abilities  was  slain,  and  such  as  es- 
caped from  the  field  perished  by  hunger  in 
the  Appenines»  where  they  had  sought  a  shel- 
ter. After  many  defeats  and  the  loss  of  Ascu- 
lum, one  of  their  principal  cities,  the  allies, 
grown  dejected  and  tired  of  hostilities  which 
had  already  continued  for  three  years,  sued 
for  pesce  one  by  one,  and  tranquillity  was  at 
last  re-established  in  the  republic,  and  all  the 
states  of  Italy  were  made  citiaens  of  Rome. 
The  armies  of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Marsi, 
the  Peligni,  the  Vestini,  the  Hermini,  Pom- 
peiani,  Maroini,  Picentese,  Venusini,  Fren- 
tani,  Apuli,  Lucani,  and  Samnites.  The 
Marsi  were  greatly  addicted  to  magic.  [The 
parent  race  of  the  Mard,  if  indeed  w«  be 
oorreet  in  stylmg  them  so,  were  settled  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Sicam- 
bri,  on  both  sides  of  the  Lippe^  whence  they  j 
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spread  south  to  the  Tenetheri.  Weakened 
^  the  Roman  arms,  they  retired  into  the  io- 
terior  of  Germany,  aad  from  this  period  dis- 
appearetl  from  history.  Mannert*  Ane.  Otogr, 
vol.  8,  p.  168*]— /ioral  ep.6,  v.  76,  «p.  «?,  v. 

90 Aifpian.'^f^ol    Mmx,  6.— Poierir.  t.— 

PliU.  ui  Sen.  Man:  lie.— Cie.  ffto  Balb.— 
SirtUt.'-TaeU.  Ann,  I,  c.  50  and  56.  O.  2. 

[MARSici.  a  people  who  seem  to  have  oc- 
oapied  what  is  now  J)fkrth'HolUmd.  Taeii. 
4»66.] 

iViARSY  AS,  a  celebrated  musician  of  Cetssnsi 
in  Phryipa,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of  Hyag^is,  or 
(Eagrus.  [Acoording  to  the  Oxford  Marbles, 
be  flourished  1506  years  B.  C]    He  was  90 
skilful  in  playing  on  the  flute,  that  he  is  re 
nertUy  deemed  the  inventor  of  it.  Aeoordnip 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  he  found  it  when  Mi- 
nerva had  thrown  it  aside  on  account  of  the 
distortion  of  her  face  when  she  played  upon 
it.     Marsyas  was  enamoured  of  Cybele,  and 
he  travelled  with  her  as  far  as  Nysa,  where 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  Apollo  to 
a  trial  jt  his  skill  as  a  musician.  The  god  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  he  who  wns  defeated  should  be 
flayed  alive  by  the  conqueror.  The  muses,  or, 
according  to  Diodorus,  the  inhabitants  of  Ny- 
sa,  were  appointed  umpires.    Each  exerted 
hir  utmost  skill,  and  the  victory  with  much 
difficulty,  was  adjudged  to  Apollo.  The  god, 
upon  this,  tied  hif>  auta^onist  to  a  tree  and  flay, 
ed  him  alive.  The  death  of  Marsyas  was  oni- 
vnrsally  lamented  ;  the   Fauns,  Satyrs,  and 
Dryads,  wept  at  his  fate,  and  from  their 
abundant  tears  arose  a  river  of  Phrygia,  well 
known  by  thr  osme  of  Marsyas.     [It  seems 
that,  in  the  contest  above  alluded  to,  Apolle 
played  at  first  a  simple  air  on  his  instrument, 
but  Mareyas,  tHkinguphispipcstrucktheau 
dienoe  so  much  with  the  noveky  of  its  tone, 
and  the  art  of  his  performance,  that  he  seem- 
0(1  tu  be  heard  with  more  pleasure  than  his 
rivaL    Having  agreed  upon  a  second  trial  of 
skill,  it  is  said  that  the  performanee  of  Apol- 
lo, by  his  aocompanyuag  the  lyr<*  with  his 
voice,  was  allowed  greatly  to  excel  that  of 
Marsyss  upon  the  flute  alone.    Marsyas  with 
indignation  protested  against  the  decision  of 
his  jud|:es,  urging  that  he  had  not  been  fairly 
vanquished  according  to  the  rules  stipulated, 
because  the  dispute  was  concerning  the  excel- 
lenoe  of  their  respective  instruments,  not  their 
voices ;  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  employ  two 
arts  agaiust  one.     ApoUo  denied  that  he  had 
taken  any  unfair  advantage,  since   Vlarsyas 
had  used  both  his  month  and  fingers  in  play- 
ing  on  his  instrument,  so  that  if  he  was  denied 
the  use  of  his  voice,  he  would  be  still  more 
disqualiflftd  for  the  contention.     On  a  third 
trial,  MarsyaA  was  again  vanquished,  and  met 
with  the  fate  already  mentioned.    It  seems, 
that,  according  to  Pausanias,  Apollo  accepted 
the  ahalleoge  of  Marsyas  upon  the  sole  con- 
dition thAt  the  victor  might  do  what  he  pleas- 
ed with  the  vanquished  ;  and  from  Apuleius, 
it  would  appear  that  eaoh  party  irriUted  the 
othnr  previous  to  the  contest,  with  severe  sar- 
oasms.  Ancient  writers  vary  in  their  charac- 


ter  of  Marsyas,  seme  making  btm  n  skflM 
rousieian,  and  others  a  mere  down.  Vlata 
states  that  Marsyas  and  Olympus  ware  the  ia- 
ventors  of  wind-music,  and  oif  the  Fhrvgisa 
and  Lydian  measures.  Borne  mai  e  BJany- 
as  the  author  of  the  double  flute,  bot  otbcn 
asi  rit>e  it  to  his  lather  Hyagnis.1  llie  onCor- 
tunate  Marsyas  is  often  represented  on  monu- 
ments as  tied,  his  hands  behind  b»  back, tea 
tree,  while  Apollo  f)tands  before  hioa  wHh  hm 
lyre  in  his  hands.  In  independent cHies  among 
the  ancients  the  statue  of  Mnrsyns  was  gene- 
rally erected  in  the  forum,  to  represent  the 
intimacy  which  subsisted  t>etween  Bacdnm 
and  Marsyas,  as  the  emblems  of  liberty.  It 
was  also  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Reaas 
forum,  as  a  spot  where  usurers  and  mcr- 
chanu  resorted  to  transact  bosfnesj,  hma^ 
principally  intended  in  terfrem  htigtHtwrn^ 
a  circumstance  to  which  Horace  seena  to  al- 
lude, 1  Sat.  6,  V.  190.  At  Celsenm,  tke  skin 
of  Marsyas  was  shown  te  traveUnrs  lor  some 
time  ;  it  was  suspended  in  the  puUie  place  in 
the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a  foot-bnU.  Bf/gim. 
fab.  165.— Oouf.  Fath  6,  v.  1V7.  Mii^  «.  fab. 
l.^Diod.  X^lua.  8,  V.  50S.— Pffn.  5,  c.  «», 
1.  7,  c.  56.— Pfl«f.  10,  c.  ^.-^-ApoSM.  I,c.  4. 
— F-The  sources  of  the  Marsyas  were  near 
those  of  the  Mssander,  and  these  two  fivers 
had  their  confluence  a  little  befow  th*  town 
of  CelensB    [eirf.  Celssnse.]  Lps.  36,  c  T3 — 

Oruf.  Met,    2,  v.  «65. A  writer,     wbo 

published  a  history  of  Macedonia,  fretti  the 
first  origin  and  foundation  of  that  empire  till 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  in  wlni^  be  Kvcd. 
^«-An  Egyptian  who  commanded  the  ar- 
mies of  Cleopatra  against  her  brother  Ptole- 
my Physooo,  whom  she  attempted  to  de- 
throne.—A  man  put  to  death  1^  Diooytius, 
the  tyrant  of  Sicily. 

Martba,  a  oelet>rated  prophetess  of  Sy- 
ria, whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  to  C.  Marius  in  the  nusaenxa 
expeditions  he  undertook.    Pkc/.  m  Mmri9, 

Martia  auva,  water  at  Ronae,  cetebnted 
for  it**  clearness  and  salubrity.  It  was  oon- 
veyed  to  Rome,  at  the  distance  of  above  90 
miles,  from  the  lake  Fueinus,  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tins, whence  it  received  its  nnme.  7VMI. 
3,  el.  7,  V.  «6.— P^.  81,  c.  3, 1.  36,  e.  15. 

MAKTiiLxs  iMvu  games  celebmled  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Mara. 

Martiai.18,  Marcus  Valeriua,  a  nativo  ef 
Bilbilis  in  Spain,  who  came  te  Rome  aboot  the 
aOth  year  of  his  age.  [He  was  sent  thilfaer 
to  study  the  law,  but  his  fondness  for  poetical 
composition  caused  him  to  abandon  his  legal 
studies.  His  talents  gained  him  the  notioe  ef 
the  chief  literary  men  at  Rome.)  At  be 
was  the  panegyrist  of  the  emperors,  be 
gained  the  greatest  honours,  and  was  rewaid- 
ed  in  the  most  Hbeml  manner.  Dosnitiaa 
gave  him  the  tribuneship ;  but  the  peet, 
unmindful  of  the  fiivours  he  received,  allnr 
the  death  of  his  benefactor,  exposed  te  rsdl- 
onle  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  a  monster,  whom 
in  his  lifo-time  he  had  extolled  as  the  pattern 
of  virtue,  goodness,  and  exeellenoe.  Trajan 
treated  the  poet  with  coldhesa ;  and  Martial. 
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«kfierh«kad  passed  thirty-fiv^  jMan  in  the 
capital  of  the  world*  in  tli«  g^raaWI  tpUndour 
and  aflacoea,  retired  to  his  oat  ire  couatry. 
where  he  bad  the  diortificatioi»  to  be  the  object 
of  aMlevoleiiee,  satire,  and  ridic-ule.  He  rr- 
ceirad  secae  iavours  from  his  ftrreods^  and  his 
povertj  was  alleriated  by  the  liherality  of 
Flf  ay  the  ydonger,  whom  he  bad  panef^yrized 
in  his  poems.  >lanial  died  about  the  104th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  7dth  year  ot 
kii  a|;e.  He  is  noW  well  koowa  by  the  fonr- 
taen  boak^of  epigraais  which  he  wrote,  iind 
Wttosa  merit  is  now  best  deacnbed  by  the 
oaadid  ooatessirm  of  the  anthor  n  this  li  e, 

Stpit  Aena,  sunt  quadwn  rhtdiocria^  sunt  ma- 
la plurh  ; 

but  file  genius  which  be  displays  in  some  of 
bu  epigrams  deserves  commeadatioa*  though 
iwanj  aritics  are  liberal  io  their  eeosare  Qpou 
his  style,  his  thoughts,  and  partieularly  upon 
hot  pons,  which  are  oAen  low  and  despicable. 
In  many  of  his  epigrams  the  poet  has  shown 
faifBtelf  a  deelared  enemy  to  decency,  aad  thf 
b«ok  is  to  be  read  with  cantion  which  can  enr- 
^opt  the  parity  of  morals^  and  initiate  the  to- 
tariea  of  virtue  in  the  mysteries  ef  vice.  It 
has  been  observed  of  Martial,  that  his  talent 
iraa  epigramt*  Every  thing  he  did  wai  the 
subject  of  an  epigram .  He  wrote  inscriptions 
upon  monuments  in  the  epigrammatre  style, 
and  even  a  new^year^s  gift  was  acocMipanied 
vHth  »  distich,  and  his  poetical  pe  .  was  em- 
ptoycdin  begging  a  favoar  aa  well  at  satiric 
ing  a  IMt.  The  best  ediliooe  of  Martial  af 
those  af  iUder,  M.  Mognnt,  1627,  of  .Sdhri- 
verias,  1  mo.  L.  Bat.  1619,  aad  of  Smidt,  8vo. 
Aant.1701. 

BlAmTnriiirirt^  an  oAcer  mada  Cttsar  by 
LieiniaB,  to  oppose  Constantkia.  He  was  put 
Io  death  by  order  of  ConstantiBe. 

Marvk&vb,  [a  tribune  of  wbdm  Plntarrh 
malEes  mention  in  bis Jifs  of  JqUos  Cvsar . 
MaruUn  end  another  of  hii  colleagues  name>t 
Flavitts,  when  the  statues  of  CsBsar  were  seen 
ndomed  with  royal  diadems^  went  and  tor^ 
them  off.  They  aho  found  out  the  persoD?> 
who  had  saluted  Cassar  king,  and  committf^d 
them  to  prison.  The  people  followed  with 
j«yfnl  aoolamatieifi^  cnlliag  the  tribunes  Bru 
tnsee.  Cttsar,  bigWy  irritated,  deposed  them 
fi-oni  office.— ^A  poet  ia  the  5th  century, 
Who  wrote  a  panegyrie  on  Attila,  which  the 
barbarian  recited  by  cansing  the  poet  and 
his  poem  to  be  bnrnt  together.] 

Maevs«  (ihit  Mor^Of)  a  river  of  Qenna- 
ny,  which  separates  modem  Hungary  and 
Moravia.     Taeit,  jinn.  %  c.  68. 

Maemu-wvu  [«  people  of  Nunridia,  in  the 
western  part  towards  Mafiretania.  They 
were  ender  the  dominion  of  Syphax.  The 
promontory  of  Pretnm,  now  S^bda-Kue^  or 
^^  the  seven  capes,'*  separated  this  nation  from 
the  Massyli,  or  subjects  of  Masioissa.}  tiA. 
Massyli. 

[Masca,  n  river  of  Mesopotamia,  falling 
into  the  Eaphrates^  and  having  at  its  mouth 
the  city  Corsote,  which  it  surrounds  ia  a  cir- 
cular oonrse.    Mannert,  after  a  review  of 


the  several  authorities  which  have  a  bearing 
on  the  subject,  charges  D'Aoville  with  an 
error  in  placing  the  iVlatca  tiK>  far  to  the  west 
of  Anatho,  and  in  locating  this  latter  plaee  at 
toil  great  a  distance  fr«  m  the  Chaborae,  sinoa 
Isidoros  makes  the  uitervening  space  on  y  29 
miles,  whereas,  on  D'AoviUe's  chart,  it  ts  35 
geographical  aides.  O'Aoville  also  i#  al.a^ed 
to  err  in  giving  the  Euphrates  too  large  a 
Hpttd  to  the  »ou*h-west  oi  Auatho.  ibe 
river  Masca  is  also  termeu  by  Ptolemy  the 
^ocoras.  Mannert  thinks  Uiat  the  MaMta 
was  nothing  mere  than  a  canal  Irom  the  £n- 

hiates.  Masmeri,  Ane,  Qeogr.  voL  5,  p. 
3-23.  j 

^UsiHisga,  son  ef  Oelaf  was  king  of  a 
tmatt  part  of  Africa,  and  astitted  the  Carth»- 
giifiane  in  their  wars  against  Rome.  He 
proved  a  most  iadeiatigable  aad  oouragecms 
ally,  bat  an  act  of  generosity  made  hhn 
friendly  te  the  interests  of  Rome.  After  the 
deleat  otf  Asdrnbal,  8aipia,the  first  Africanas, 
who  had  ohtainnd  the  vietofy,  foond  amonig 
the  prisoners  of  war  one  of  the  nephews  6f 
Masioissa.  He  sent  him  back  to  his  uncle 
loaded  With  presents,  and  oondactad  bim  with 
u  detachment  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
his  person.  Masioism  was  struck  with  the 
generous  action  of  the  Reman  general,  ha 
forgot  all  former  hoetiiiUee.  and  joined  his 
troops  to  those  of  Seipio-  This  ctmnge  of 
sentiments  was  not  the  eifeot  of  k  wavering  or 
unsettled  mind,  but  Masmissa  showed  hiii»elf 
the  most  attached  and  the  firmest  ally  thd 
Komans  ever  had.  k  was  to  his  exertient 
they  owed  many  of  their  vietories  in  Africa, 
and  particularly  in  that  b^tle  which  proved 
fatal  to  Asdrnbal  and  Syphax.  The  Nuii- 
dian  conqnerer,  charmed  with  the  lieauty  of 
^ophonisba.  the  captive  wife  of  Syphax,  car* 
ried  her  to  his  camp,  and  married  her  $  btt 
when  he  perceived  that  thb  new  connection 
<1  pleased  Seipio,  he  sent  posKm  to  his  wife, 
«od  recommended  her  te  destroy  herself, 
smce  he  coald  not  preserve  her  life  io  a  man- 
ner which  became  bar  rank,  her  dignity,  and 
fortune,  without  ofiisnding  his  Roman  allies, 
fa  the  battle  of  Zama^  Masinissa  greatly  con- 
tributeil  to  the  defeat  of  the  great  Annibal, 
aod  the  Romans,  who  had  bean  so  ofter  spec- 
tators of  his  courage  and  valour,  rewarded  hm 
fidelity  with  the  km^dom  of  Syphax  and 
<iome  of  the  Carthaginian  territories.  At  his 
death  Masinisia  showed  the  ooafidence  he 
had  in  the  Rdmans,  and  the  esteem  he  enter- 
tained  for  the  rising  Ulants  of  Soipio  ^:mili- 
anus,  by  entrusting  him  with  the  care  of  his 
kingdom,  and  empowering  hiA  to  divide  it 
among  his  sons.  Maainiss**  died  in  the  97th 
y€w  r  of  his  age,  after  a  rei|p  of  above  60  years, 

149  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  ex- 
perienced advertity  as  well  as  prosperity,  and 
in  the  6frt  years  of  his  reign  he  was  exposed 
to  the  greetest  danger,  and  obliged  often  to 
«ave  his  life  by  seeking^  a  retreat  among  his 
savage  netghboors.  But  his  alliance  with  the 
Rotnans  was  the  beginning  of  his  greatMss, 
aod  he  ever  after  lived  hi  the  S^^^.f  °*5- 
©nee.     He  is  remarkable  for  the  health  he 
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loo*  enjoyed.  In  the  lest  yetn  of  hit  life  be 
was  seen  at  the  heed  oi  hi»  armies,  behaviDg 
irith  the  nuMt  indeiktigable  activity,  and  h^ 
often  remained  for  many  sucoeasiye  days  on 
horseback,  without  a  saddle  under  him.  or  h 
covering  upon  his  bead,  and  without  showing 
the  least  marks  of  fati^e.  This  streugth  of 
mind  and  body  he  chiefly  owed  (o  the  tem- 
perance which  he  observed.  He  was  seen 
eating  brown  bread  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
like  a  private  soldier,  the  day  after  he  had 
obtained  ao  immortal  victory  over  the  armies 
of  Carthage.  He  left  fifty-four  sons,  three 
whom  were  legitimate,  Vlicipsa,  6ulttssa,and 
MastanabaL  The  kingdom  was  fairly  divid- 
ed aoiong  them  by  Scipio,  and  the  illegitimate 
children  received,  as  their  portions,  very  va- 
luable presents.  The  death  of  Gulussa  and 
Mastanabal  soon  after  left  Mimpta  M>le  mas 
terof  the  large  possessions  of  Masmissa.  Strab, 
VI*^PolMh,'—Afipian.   LjfbUu^Ctc,  dt  Se- 

ned.^Fal.  Mas.  S,-^8aUuiL  m  Jug Lw. 

25,  kc^Omd.  Fmsi.  6,  v.  769.— Jta/<n.  93,  c. 
1, 1.  38,  c.  6. 

MASBlQtTM,  [a  nation  of  Scythia,  placed 
by  the  ancient  writers  to  the  east  of  the  river 
lazartes.  I'heir  country  is  supposed  to  ao- 
twer  to  the  modem  Tufkestan  The  Mace- 
donians  sought  for  the  Massagetm  in  the 
northern  regions  of  Asia,  judging  from  the 
history  of  Cyrus's  expedition  against  these 
barbarians,  by  which  somit  defiaiteness  was 
given  to  the  position  which  they  occupied. 
They  missed,  indeed,  the  true  Massagetse, 
but  the  term  became  a  general  one  for  the 
northern  nations  of  Asia,  like  that  of  Scy- 
thia. Later  writers  confess  their  ignorance 
on  this  point.]  Th«*  Massagetss  ha  I  no  tem- 
ples, but  worshipped  the  sun,  to  whom  they 
offered  hones,  on  account  of  their  swiftnesf. 
When  their  parents  had  come  to  a  certain 
age  they  generally  put  them  to  death,  and 
ate  their  flesh  mixed  with  that  of  cattle.  Ho- 
rai,  1.  od.3  ,  v.  40,^D%onifi  P^r.lSS-^He 

Tod&U  1,  c  204.— .S/ra6.  I ^ete,  1,  c.  2.— 

Luean.  3,  ▼.  50.  -J^»Mtin,  I,  c  8. 

MAssiovB,  [vH.  C«cubns,and  Falemus.] 
Ma88il!a,  a  maritime  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  now  called  ManeiUet,  founded  B.  C. 
539,  by  the  people  of  Phocsea  in  Asia,  who 
quitted  their  country  to  avo>d  the  tyranny 
of  the  Persians.  [Scymnus  of  Chios,  Livy 
and  Eusebius  make  it  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquioius  Priscus  at  Rome, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  45th  Olympiad  The 
writer  on  whose  authority  they  all  rely,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  historian  rimseus.]  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  laws,  its  fidelity  to  the 
Romans,  and  for  its  l>eioglong  the  seat  of  lite 
rature.  [Cicero  calls  it  the  Athens  of  the 
Gauls.  Livy  says  it  was  as  much  polished 
•1  if  it  had  been  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  ft 
was  as  much  distin|^ished  for  its  sciences  and 
arts,  as  for  its  commerce,  and  also  for  the  va- 
riety and  eminence  of  iti  colonies.]  It  ac- 
quired irreat  consequence  by  its  commercial 
pursuits  daring  its  infancy,  and  even  waged 
War  against  Carthage.  By  becoming  the  ally 
of  Rome,  its  power  was  established ;  but  in 
L  484 


warmly  espousing  the  cause  of  Potnpoy  ani 
Casar,  its  views  were  frustrated,  and  it  wm 
so  much  reduced  by  the  insolence  and  rcaai- 
ment  of  the  oonqueror,  that  it  never  after  re* 
covered  its  independence  and  warlike  spiriL 
Herodoi.  1,c.  164.— P/tn.  3,  c  4.— Jtute. 
37,  &c.—  Strab,  1. — Lis,  5,  c  3. — Hormi.  ep. 
16 — Fior  4,c.2.— Ctc./f7ac«.  26,q|r-  2,8^ 
Taeii.  Ann.  4,  c  44.  Agr.  4^ 

Massf  Li.  I  a  nation  of  Numidia,  in  the  east- 
ern part,  towards  Africa  Propria.  They  were 
the  subjecU  of  Syphaz.]  When  tlie  iaha- 
bitants  went  on  horseback,  they  never  used 
saddles  or  bridles,  but  ooly  sticks.  Their 
haiacter  was  warlike,  their  mannert.siBple, 
and  their  love  of  liberty  unconquerable. 
Lsr.  24,  c.  48.  L  28,  c  17,  1.  29,  c.  32 — StL 
3,  V.  282, 1.  16,  V.  171.— I^tieoA.  4,  v.  682^ 
firg.  wE«.  4.  V.  132. 

Mastramsla,  a  lake  near  Maraeaies,new 
mer  de  Marleguet.    Pltn.  3,  c«  4. 

Masvs  Dom iTivs,  a  Latin  poet,  vid,  Do- 
mitius. 

MATiirvM,  [a  city  of  Messapia  or  lapygia, 
near  which  is  a  mountain  called  Matinus. 
This  region  was  famed  for  its  bees  and  booey.] 
Luean.  9,  v.  184. — Horat.  4,  od.  2,  v.  27,  ep. 
16,  V.  28. 

Matisco,  a  town  of  the  .fidoi,  in  Garni, 
now  called  Mat»n. 

MATRAlia,  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  lionoor 
of  Matuta  or  Ino.  Only  matrons  and  free- 
born  women  were  admitted.  Tttey  made  of- 
feriogs  ot  flowera,  and  carried  their  relatioitt* 
children  in  their  arms,  recommending  them 
to  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  goddess 
whom  thev  worshipped.  Vantt  dt  L.  L.  6^ 
c.  22.— Ortrf.  Fast  6,  v.  47.— P/W.  w  Cmm. 
VlATAdvA,  [a  river  of  Gaul,  now  tht 
Mame^  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
boundary  l>etween  Gallia  Belgioa  and  GalUa 
Celtica.  It  takes  its  rise  at  Langrtu  nam 
north-west  to  ChalOfu,  then  weetward,  passes 
by  MeauK^  becomes  navigable  at  f^Urjf.  and, 
at  CAoren/on,  a  little  above  Ports,  folb  into 
the  Sequanaor  5etnc,  after  a  course  of  about 

92  leagues.]    Auton,  Moi,  462. One  of 

the  sorsamea  of  Juno,  because  she  preaided 
over  marriage  and  over  child-birth. 

Matroaalia,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Mars,  celebrated  by  married  women,  in 
commemoration  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines, 
and  of  the  peace  which  their  intreaties  had 
obtained  between  their  fathers  and  husbands. 
[The  women  waited  on  their  servanU  as  the 
males  did  at  the  Saturnalia.]  Flowers  were 
th«  n  offered  in  the  temples  of  Juno.  Ovid. 
Fatt.  3,  V.  229.— P/u/.  tn  Rtm. 

MattUci,  [a  nation  of  Germany,  sooth 
of  the  Catti,  and  lying  along  the  Rhine.  They 
were  in  firm  alliance  with  the  Romans.] 
The  Jfof/tofira^awasatmall  town,  now  iFts- 
haHm^  opposite  Meuts.  Tacit,  dt  Gtrou  39» 
.^nti,  Kc.56. 

Matuta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
same  as  the  Leucothoe  of  the  Greeks.  She 
was  originally  (no,  who  was  changed  into  a 
sea-deity,  (vid,  Ino  and  Leucothoe,)  and  she 
was  worshipped  by  sailors,  as  tudi,  at  Co- 
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rinth  in  a  Uaiple  Mcred  to  Ncptmw.  0»ly 
married  women  and  free-bora  matrons  were 
permitted  to  enter  her  temples  at  Rome, 
"Where  they  generally  brought  the  chiklren 
of  their  relations  in  their  arms.  lAv.  5,  &c. 
— Cie,  it  AW.  D.  3,  v.  19. 

Mavdbs,  a  name  of  Mars*  vid.  Mars, 
MaroBTiA,  an  epithet  applied  to  every 
oomitry  whoe^  inhabitants  were  warlike,  bat 
especially  to  Rome,  founded  by  the  reputed 
ion  of  Mayors.  Virg.  JEn,  1,  y.  280,  and  to 
Thrace.    Id.  3,  r.  13. 

Mauri,  the  inhabitants  of  Manritania 
[Boofaart  deriyes  the  name  from  JlfoAtir,  or, 
ma  an  elision  of  gutturab  is  very  common  in 
the  Oriental  languages,  from  Maur^  i.  e.  one 
irom  the  west,  or  an  oocidentalist,  Maorita 
nta  being  west  of  Carthage  and  Phoenioia.] 
£very  thing  among  them  grew  in  greater 
abundance  and  greater  peifection  than  in 
other  oountries.  Strab.  M .^-JHwrHoL  6,  ep. 
29,  1.  l«.ep.  67.— Si/,  //a/.  4,  v.  669,1.  10, 
V.  403.— Jlfeia,  1,  c.  5,  I.  3,  c  lO-Ww/tn. 
19,  c.  9,—SaUuil.  Jug.-'Ftrg.  ^n,  4,  y. 
206. 

MauiirrAinA,  [a  country  of  Africa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  now  the  empire  of  Fez  and 
Jtforoeeo.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterra- 
neao,  oo  the  east  by  Nomidia,  on  the  south 
bj  Gstulia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 
It  was,  properly  speaking,  in  the  time  of  Boc- 
chus  the  betrayer  of  Ju^^rtha,  bounded  by 
the  rirer  Mulucha,  or  Molochath,  now  Malva^ 
and  corresponded  nearly  to  the  preswit  king- 
dom of  Fn  ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
ClaedioB,  the  western  part  of  Numidia  was 
added  to  this  proyince  under  the  name  of 
Manritania  Cssariensis,  the  ancient  kingdom 
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of  Mauritania  being  called  Tingitana,  from  its 
principal  city  Tingis,  or  O^  Tangier^  on  the 
west  of  the  straits,    aid.  Mauri  and  Mauru 
sii.l 

Mavkvs  [Terentianus,  a  grammarian,  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  haye  been  an  African  by 
birth.  The  time  when  he  flourished  has 
been  made  a  matter  of  dispute.  Vossins 
makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Martial,  and 
to  have  been  goyemor  of  Syene  in  Egypt. 
Terentianus  declares  himself  a  contemporary 
of  Septimius  Serenus,  which  latter  poet 
Wemiidorfr  refers  to  the  age  of  Vespasian. 
Terentianus,  when  adyanced  in  life,  wrote  a 
poem  on  syllables,  feet  and  metre,  which  is 
stQl  extant  It  may  be  found  among  the 
Latin  Grammarians  published  by  Putchius, 
HanoT.  1605,  4tb.  and  in  the  Corpus  Poeta- 
rum  of  Maittaire.] 

MAVRUSiitthe  peopleof  Maurusia,  a  coun- 
try ttesir  the  columns  of  Hercules.  It  is  also 
called  Manritania.  vid,  Manritania.  Virg, 
JBn,  4«  T.  206. 

Mavsolus^  a  king  of  Caria.  His  wife  Ar- 
temisia was  so  diMsonsolate  at  his  death, 
which  happened  B.C.  353,  that  she  drank  up 
his  ariiea,  and  resolyed  to  erect  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  noble  pionuments  of  anti- 
9^ty,  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  husband 
whom  she  tenderly  loyed.  This  famous  mo- 
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namant,  which  passed  &r  one  of  the  serea 
wonders  of  the  world,  was  eaUed  Mauso- 
leum,  and  from  it  all  other  magnttoent  sepul- 
'-^•"^  and  tombs  have  received  the  same 
>.  It  was  bnih  by  four  didforent  archie 
teets.  Seopas  erected  the  side  which  faced 
the  east,  Timotheus  had  the  south,  Leooharet 
had  the  west,  and  Bnuds  the  norths  Pithit 
was  also  employed  in  raising  a  pyramid  over 
this  stately  monument,  and  the  top  was 
adorned  by  a  chariot  drawn^by  four  horses. 
The  expenses  of  this  edifice  were  immense, 
and  this  gave  an  occasion  to  the  philesopher 
Anaxagoras  to  exclaim,  when  he  saw  it,  Aeto 
mxuh  fMney  changed  into  etones  !  vid,  Arte- 
misia.   Htndot.  7,  V.  99 — Slrab.  14 DM, 

ie-^P0Ui.  8»o.  16.— F/er.4,  o.  U.-^QeU.  10, 
c.  18.— Preper*.  3,  el.  2,  v.  81.— 5uel.  Aug. 
100.  ^ 

MAXBirriiTg,  Mareas  Aurelias  Valerius,  a 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Hemules. 
Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  sappositi- 
tions  child.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  of  his  father,  raised  him  in  the 
state,  and  he  declared  himself  independent 
emperor,  or  Augustus,  A.  D.  806.  He  after- 
wards ineited  his  lather  to  re-assume  his  impe«> 
rial  authority,  and  in  a  perfidious  manner  de- 
stroyed Severus,  who  had  delivered  himself 
into  his  hands,  and  relied  upon  his  honour  for 
the  safety  of  his  life.  His  victories  and  suo- 
cMses  were  impeded  by  Oalerius  M  aximiaaos, 
who  opposed  him  with  a  powerful  foree.  The 
defeat  and  voluntarily  death  of  Galerius  soon 
restored  peace  to  Italy,  and  Maxentiua  passed 
into  Africa,  where  he  rendered  himself  odious 
by  his  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  sooaafter 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  informed  that 
Constantino  was  come  to  dethrone  him .  He 
gave  his  adversary  battle  near  Rome,  and  af- 
ter he  had  lost  the  victory,  he  fled  baok  to  the 
city.  The  bridge  over  which  he  eroded  the 
Tiber  was  in  a  decayed  sitnatton,  and  he  fell 
into  the  river  and  was  drowned,  on  the  34th 
of  September,  A.  D.  319.  The  cowardice  and 
luxuries  of  Maxentiua  areasooospioQOUs  as 
his  cruelties.  He  oppressed  his  suljects  with 
heavy  taxes  to  gratify  the  cravings  cl*  hia  plea- 
sures, or  the  avarice  of  his  fiivenrites.  He  was 
debauched  in  his  manners,  and  neither  lirtite 
nor  innocence  were  safe  whenever  he  was  in- 
clined to  voluptuous  pursuits.  He  was  natu- 
rally deformed,  and  of  an  unwieldy  body.  To 
yisit  a  pleasure-ground,  or  to  exercise  himself 
under  a  marble  portico,  or  to  walk  on  a  shady 
terrace,  was  to  him  a  Herculean  labour  which 
required  the  greatest  exertions  of  strength 
and  resolution. 

Maximianus,  Herculius  Marcus  Aurdins 
Valerius,  a  native  of  Sirmium  in  Pannouia, 
who  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman 
armies.  When  Diocletian  had  been  raised  to 
the  imperial  throne,  he  remembered  the  va- 
lour and  courage  of  his  fellow-soldier  Maxi- 
mianus, and  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  making 
him  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  by  ced- 
ing to  him  the  command  of  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the 
western  territoriea  of  Rome.  [The  pergonal 
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««p«rt«rity  of  DiocUttan  wat,  bowerar,  re- 
ooa^xed  in  tha  assamad  name  of  Joviai,  while 
MazimiaB  took  that  of  Hercules.]  Maximi- 
amifl  showed  the  Justness  of  the  choice  of  Djo- 
cletian  by  hb  Fictoriet  over  the  barbarians. 
In  Britain  tucoess  did  not  attend  his  arms ; 
but  in  Africa  he  defeated  and  put  to  death 
Aureus  JuUanus,  who  had  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor.  Soon  after  Diocletian  abdicated 
the  imperial  pnrplB,  and  obliged  Maximianus 
to  follow  bi»  example,  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
A.  D.  304.    Maximianus  reluctantly    com- 
plied with  the  command  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  greatness;  but,  before  the  first 
year  of  his  resigpaation  had  elapsed,  he  was 
rowed  from  his  indolence  and  retreat  by  the 
ambition  of  his  son  Maxentius.    He  re-as- 
aomed  the  imperial  dignity,  and  showed  his 
ingratitude  to  his  son  by  wishing  him  to  re- 
sign the  sovereignty,  and  to  sink  into  a  pri- 
vate person.    l*his  proposal  was  not  only  re- 
jected with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  but  the 
troops  mutii^ied  against  JViaximianus,  and  he 
fled  for  safety  to  Gaul,  to  the  court  of  Con- 
atantine,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Fans- 
ta  in  marriage.    Here  he  again  acted  a  con- 
epicuons  character,  and  re-assumed  the  im- 
perial power,  which  his  misfortunes    had 
oUiged  him  to  relinquish.    This  offended 
Cottttantine.     But,  when  open  violence  seem 
«d  to  frustrate  the  ambitious  views  of  Maxi 
mianns,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice.    He  pre- 
vailed upon  bis  dAiighter  Fausta,  to  leave 
the  doors  of  her  chamber  open  in  the  dead  of 
the  nig^t ;  and,  when  she  promised  faithful- 
ly to  execute  his  commandf,  he  secretly  in- 
iredsodd  hioMelf  to  her  bed,  where  be  stab- 
bed to  the  heart  the  man  who  slept  by  the 
side  of  his  daughter.    This  was  not  Constan- 
tint;  Fauflta,  faithful  to  her  husband,  had 
apprized  him  of  her  fother's  machinations, 
and  an  eunuch  had  been  placed  in  his  bed. 
Conetantine  patched  the  motions  of  his  fo- 
ther-in-Uw,  and,  when  he  heard  \he  fatal 
blow  given  to  the  eunuch,  he  rushed  in  with 
a  band  of  sokliers,  and  secured  the  assassin. 
Constantine  resolved  to  destroy  a  man  who 
was  so  inimical  to  his  nearest  relations,  and 
nothing  was  leit  to  Maximianus  but  to  choose 
hisown  death'     He  strangled  himself  at  Mar- 
seilles, A.  D.  310,  in  the  60lh  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  was  found  fresh  and  entire  in  a  lead- 
en coffin  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.    [This  is  the  generally  accredited 
mceoontof  the  end  of  Maximian,  but  Gibbon 
represents  .ihe  inatter  differently  :  he  says 
that  Maximian  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  his  son-in*law  by  the  treachery  of  his  ar- 
my, io  consequence  of  which  a  secret  and  irre< 
vocalile  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
againstthe  usarper;  and  he  obtained  the 
favour  merelyofchoosing  his  own  death.    It 
was  reported  that  he  singled  himself  with 
Jiis  own  hands.]— ^^Galerius  Valerius,  a  na- 
tive of  Dacia,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his 
life,]lras  employed  in  keeping  his  father's 
flocks.    Be  entered  the  army,  where  bis  va- 
lour nnd  bodily  strength  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  his  superiors,  and  particularly 
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to  Diooletian,  who  invested  him  with  tliai»' 
perial  purple  in  the  east,  and  gave  bin  hm 
daughter  Valeria  in  marriage.     G  aleriue  de- 
served the  confidence  of  his  beneJactor.    He 
conquered  the  Goths  and  Dalmntiasa.  aad 
checked  the  insolence  of  the  Persians,    la  a 
battle,  however,  with  the  king  of  Persia,  G»- 
lerius  was  defeated ;  and,  to  cmnplete  hm 
ignominy,  and  render  him  mote  sobsiUe  of 
his  disgrace,  Diocletian  obliged  him  to  w^ 
behind  hi&  chariot  arrayed  in  his  imperial 
robes.    This  humiliation  stung  Galerint  te 
the  quick ;  he  aseembled  another  army,  and 
gave  battle   to  the  Persians.     He  gamed  a 
complete  victory,  and  took  the  wives  aad 
children  of  his  «aemy.    This  ancceos  elated 
Galerius  to  such  a  degree,  that  be  claimed 
the  most  dignified  appellations,  and  ordered 
himself  to  be  called  the  son  of  Mais.   Diode- 
tisn  himself  dresded  his  power,  and  even,  U 
is  said,  abdicated  the  imperial  dignity  fcj 
means  bf  his  threats.    This  resignation,  how- 
ever, is  attributed  by  some  to  a  volootary 
act  of  the  mibd,  and  to  a  desire  of  enjpyi^ 
solitude  and  retirement.    As  socm  as  Diode- 
tian  had  abdicated,  Galerius  was  proclsi^rd 
Augustus,  A.  D.  304,  but  his  cruelty  soon 
rendered  him  odious,  and  the  Roman  peo|die, 
offended  at  his  oppression,  raised  Maxentins 
to  the  imperial  d4;nity  the  following  yenr, 
and  Galerius  was  obliged  (o  yield  to  the  tor- 
rent of  his  unpopularity,  sod  to  fly  bolore  bis 
more  fortunate  adversary.    He  died  in  the 
greatest  agonies,  A.  D.  3U.    The  bodUy 
pains  and  sufferings  which  preceded  bis  dcAtb, 
were,  accordiug  to  the  Christian  wrHors,  Ihe 
effects  of  the  vengeance  of  an  cdended  provi- 
dence for  the  cruelty  which  he  had  exercised 
against  the  followers  of  Christ.    In  bis  cIm- 
racter  Galerius  was  wanton  and  tyrannioaL 
and  he  often  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  s^ 
of  dying  wretches  whom  his  barbarity  had 
delivered  to  bears  and  wild  beasts.     Hk 
aversion  to  learued  men  arose  from  his  ite- 
rance of  letters;  and  if  he  was  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  education,  he  proved  the  mere 
cruel  and  the  more  inexorable.    Xfldssf. 
de  M.  P.  33.— £i/«c6it«.  8.  c,  16. 

MaximIjivs,  CaiuB  Julius  Veros,tbe»oo 
of  a  peasant  in  Thrace.  [His  fether  was  s 
barbarian  of  the  Gothic  nation,  lus  aolher 
an  Alan.]  He  was  originally  a  shepherd,  and. 
by  heading  his  countrymen  against  the  fi«- 
queot  attacks  of  the  neighbonring  barbarians 
and  robbers,  he  inured  himself  to  the  laboon 
and  to  the  feti^es  of  a  camp.  He  entered 
the  Roman  armies,  where  he  gradoaUy  rose 
to  the  first  offices ;  and  on  the  death  of  Alex* 
ander  Severus  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor,  A.  D.  235.  The  populari- 
ty which  he  bad  gained  when  general  of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acta  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  per- 
Fons  lost  their  lives  on  the  felse  suspicieoof 
having  conspired  against  the  emperor^  Hk. 
They  died  io  the  greatest  torments ;  and,  that 
the  tyrant  might  tho  better  entertain  himself 
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wirtd  b6»sU,  others  •xphred  hy  blowt,  •ohm 
were  nailed  eo  crosses,  while  others  were 
shtit  up  in  the  bellies  of  animals  jast  killed. 
The  noblest  of  the  Roman  citizens  were  the 
objects  of  bis  cruelty ;  and,  as  if  they  were 
more  conseioas^than  others  of  his  mean  ori- 
gin, he  resolved  to  spare  no  means  to  remove 
from  his  presence  a  nnmber  of  mea  whom 
be  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  envy,  and  who, 
as  he  imagined,  bated  him  for  his  oppression, 
aoj  despised  him  for  the  porerty  and  obsea- 
ritjr  of  bis  early  years.  Soch  is  the'charaoter 
of  the  snspicioiis  and  tyrannical  Maximinus. 
I  n  hie  military  capacity  he  acted  with  the  same 
ferocity ;  and,  in  an  expedition  in  Qermany, 
he  not  only  cat  down  the  corn,  bat  be  totally 
mined  and  set  fire  to  the  wbole  country,  to 
the  extent  of  450  miles.  Such  a  monster  of 
tyranny  at  last  proroked  the  people  of  Rome. 
The  Gordians  were  proclaimed  emperors, 
but  their  innocent  and  pacific  virtues  were 
unable  to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximinos.  Af 
ter  their  fidi,  the  Roman  senate  invested 
twenty  men  of  their  nomber  with  the  impe- 
rial dig;nlty,  and  intruited  into  their  hands 
the  care  of  the  republic.  These  measures  so 
highly  irritated  Maximinot,  that,  at  the  first 
intelligence,  he  howled  like  a  wild  beast,  and 
almoet  destroyed  himself  by  knocking  his 
heed  a^painst  the  walls  of  his  palace.  When 
his  fd^  was  abated,  he  marched  to  Rome, 
reeolred  ■  m  sUugfater.  His  bloody  machina- 
tioos  were  stopped^  and  his  soldiers,  ashamed 
of  aeeoopenyinga  tyrant  whose  cruolties  had 
ptocmed  him  the  name  of  Busiris,  Cyclops, 
and  Phelaris,  assassinated  him  in  his  tent  be- 
fore the  waUs  of  Aquileia,  A.  D.  236,  in  the 
65tf>  year  of  bis  a^.  The  news  of  his  death 
wee  reeeived  with  the  g;reatest  rcjoioini^  at 
Room,  public  thanksgivings  were  offered, 
and  whele  hecatombs  flamed  on  the  altars. 
Maxiniioat  has  been  represented  by  histo* 
riant  as  of  a  gigantic  stature,  he  was  eight  feet 
high,  and  the  bracelets  of  bis  wife  served  as 
riqga  to  adorn  the  fingers  of  his  hand.  Hu 
▼oraefty  wet  as  retoaniable  as  his  oorpulenoe, 
he  generally  ate  forty  pounds  of  flesh  every 
day,  and  <frank  18  bottlea  of  wine.  His 
streagth  wet  propottionable  to  his  gigantic 
shape ;  be  ooald  lUone  draw  a  loaded  waggon, 
and,  with  a  blew  of  his  fist,  he  often  broke  the 
teeth  in  a  horte's  month ;  he  l>roke  the  hard- 
est ttonet  between  hb  fingers,  and  cleft  trees 
with  hit  hand.    Herodiantu* — Jomand.  de 

MAXfKVt,  Magnus,  a  dative  of  Spain,  who 
prodaimed  himself  emperor,  A.  D.  388.  The 
onpopularity  of  Gratian  favoured  his  nsurpa- 
tion,  andhe  wa8acknowled|;ed  by  his  troops. 
Gratian  marched  against  him,  bat  he  was  de- 
feated, and  soon  after  assassinated.  Maii- 
mnt  refused  the  honours  of  a  burial  to  the  re- 
raaiae  of  Gratian  ;  and,  when  he  had  made 
hioiself  matter  of  Britain,  Chiol,  and  Spain, 
he  aei|t  ambassadors  to  the  east,  and  demand 
«al  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  to  acknowledge 
him  at  hit  associate  oa  the  throne.  Theodo- 
nut  eedeavourAl  to  amuse  and  delay  him,  bat 
MfiKiidt  resolved  tp  tfttppoK  l)is  d^im  by 


arms,  and  crossed  the  Alps.  Italy  .was  Itld 
desolate,  and  Rome  opened  her  gates  to  thm 
conqueror.  Theodosius  now  determined  to 
revenge  the  audaciousness  of  Maximus,  and 
had  recou  rse  to  artifice.  He  began  to  make  a 
oaval  armament,  and  Maximus,  not  to  appear 
inferior  to  his  adversary,  had  already  embark- 
ed his  troops,  when  Theodosius,  by  secret  and 
hastened  marches,  fell  upon  him  and  besieged 
him  at  Aquileia.  Maximut  was  betrayed  6y 
his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror,  moved  with 
compassion  at  the  sight  of  his  fallen  and  de« 
jected  enemy,  granted  him  life,  but  the  mul- 
titude refused  him  mercy,  and  instantly  struck 
off  his  head,  A.  D.  388.  His  son  Victor,  who 
shared  the  imperial  dignity  with  him,  was 
soon  aftersacriSced  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 
— >Petronius,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an  il* 
lofltrious  family.  He  caused  Valentinian  HI, 
to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne, 
and,  to  strengthen  hiausnrpition,  he  married 
the  empress,  to  whom  he  had  the  weakness 
and  imprudence  to  betray  that  he  had  sacri- 
ficed her  husband  to  his  love  for  her  person, 
llut  declaration  irritated  the  empress.;  she 
had  recourse  to  the  barbarians  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Valentinian,  and  Maximut  was  stoned 
to  death  by  hb  sotdiers,  and  his  l>ody  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  456.    He  reigned  only 

77  days. Pnpianus.  vid,  Pupianus.— A 

celebrated  ojrnic  philosopher  and  magioian  of 
Ephesus.  He  instracted  the  emperor  J  alien 
in  magic,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  historians,  it  was  in  the  conversation  and 
company  of  Maximus  that  the  apostaoy  of  Ju- 
lian originated.  The  emperor  not  only  vkit- 
ed  the  philosopher,  but  be  even  submitted  bis 
writing  to  his  inspection  and  censure.  Maxi- 
mus refused  to  live  in  the  court  of  Julian,  and 
the  emperor,  not  dissatisfied  wlUi  the  refusal, 
appointed  him  high  pontifi'  in  the  province  cd* 
Lydia,  an  ofllee  whi^  he  discharged  with  the 
greatest  moderation  and  justite.  WhenJaUan 
went  into  the  east,  the  philosopher  promised 
him  success,  and  even  said  that  his  conquettt 
would  be  more  namerous  and  extensnre  than 
those  of  the  son  of  Philip.  He  pertaaded  hir 
imperial  pupil  that,  according  to  the  doctrinir 
of  metempsychosis,  his  body  was  animated  by 
the  soul  which  once  animated  the  hero  wbote 
greatness  and  vietories  he  was  going  to  edipt*. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  Maximus  was  ahnott 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  but  the 
interpotition  of  his  friends  saved  his  life,  and 
be  retired  to  Constantinople.  He  wat  soon 
after  aecused  of  magical  practices  before  the 
emperor  Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Cpfaetar^ 
A.  D.  366.  He  wrote  some  philosophical  and 
rhetorical  treatises,  some  of  which  were  dedi* 
cated  to  Julian.  They  are  all  now  lost,  ^m-t 

mian. ^Tyrius,  a  Platonic  philoeopher  in 

the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  This  emperor,  who 
was  naturally  fond  of  study,  became  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Maximus,  and  paid  great  defer- 
ence to  hi^  instructions.  There  are  extant  of 
Maximus  forty-one  dissertations  on  moral  and 
philosophical  subjects,  written  in  Greek;  the 
best  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Davis,  ^vo. 
Cantab.  1703 ;  aad  that  of  R^iske, «  vq!*.  e«a^ 
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Lips.  1774. One  of  the  Greek  lethen  of 

the  seventh  centary,  whose  works  were  edited 
by  Combesis,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1675.-^*Pao- 
lus  Fabtus,  a  consal  with  M.  Antony's  son. 
Horace  speaks  of  him,  4  od.  1,  ▼.  10,  as  of  a 
gay,  handsome  youth,  fond  of  pleasure,  3retin- 
dastriooB  and  indefatigable.— An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Jupiter,  as  being  the  greatest  and 
iBost  powerful  of  all  the  gods.— A  native  of 
Sirmium  in  Pannonia.  He  was  originally  a 
gardener,  but  by  enlisting  in  the  Roman  army, 
he  became  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  and 
his  marriage  with  a  woman  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence soon  rendered  him  independent.  He 
•  was  father  to  the  emperor  Probus. 

Masaoa,  [vid.  Csesarea  ad  Argeom.l 

MAKAxes,  (nn^.  Momox^)  a  people  of 
Africa,  famous  for  shooting  arrows.  Luean, 
4,v.68l. 

21ab£rab,  a  rirer  of  Hyrcania,  fatting  into 
the  CaspiaD  Sea.    Pftif. 

MKCiKirAS  or  Mackvas,  C.  Cilnius,  a  ce- 
lebrated Roman  knight,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Etruria.  He  has  rendered  himself 
immortal  by  hit  liberal  patronage  of  learned 
men  and  of  letters  $  and  to  his  pmdenee  and 
adrioe  Augustus  acknowledged  himself  .in- 
debted for  the  security  he  enjoyed.  His  fond- 
B«BS  for  pleasure  removed  him  from  the  reach 
of  ambition,  and  he  preferred  to  die,  as  he 
was  bom,  a  Roman  knight,  to  all  the  honours 
and  dignities  which  either  the  friendship  of 
Augustus  or  his  own  popularity  could  heap 
upon  him.  It  was  from  the  result  of  his  ad- 
vice, against  the  opinion  of  Agrippa,  that  Au- 
gustus resolved  to  keep  the  supreme  power 
in  his  hands,  and  not  by  a  voluntary  resigna- 
tion to  plunge  Rome  into  civil  commotions. 
The  emperor  received  the  private  admoni- 
tioDS  of  Mecsenas  in  the  same  friendly  manner 
as  they  weregiven,  and  he  was  not  displeased 
with  the  liberty  of  his  friend,  who  threw  a  pa- 
per to  him  with  these  words.  Descend  from 
the  trikunaif  thou  hdeher  !  while  be  sat  in  the 
judgment  seat^  and  betrayed  revenge  and  im- 
patience in  his  oouQtenanoe.  He  was  struck 
with  the  admonition,  and  left  the  tribunal 
without  pessing  sentence  of  death  on  the  cri- 
minals. To  the  interference  of  Mecsnas, 
Virgil  owed  the  restitution  of  his  lands,  and 
Horace  was  proud  to  boast  that  his  learned 
friend  had  obtained  hu  forgiveness  from  the 
emperor,  for  joining  the  cause  of  Brutus  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi.  Mecssoas  was  himself  fond 
of  literature,  and,  according  to  the  most  re- 
ceived opinion,  he  wrote  an  history  of  animals, 
a  journal  of  the  life  of  Augustus,  a  treatise  on 
the  different  natures  and  kindi  of  precious 
stones,  besides  the  two  tragedies  of  Ootavia 
and  Prometheus,  and  other  thinp,  all  now 
lost  He  died  eight  years  before  Christ ;  and, 
en  his  death-bed  he  particularly  recommend- 
ed his  poetical  frie6d  Horace  to  the  care  aird 
confidence  of  Augustus.  Seneca,  who  has  li- 
berally commended  the  genius  and  abilities  of 
Mecsnas,  has  not  withheld  his  censure  from 
his  dissipation,  indolence,  and  effeminate  loxu- 
ry.  From  the  patronage  and  encouragement 
wlficfa  the  princes  of  heroic  and  lyric  poetry, 


among  the  Latins  received  froaa  tlM  tevfta 
of  Augustus,  all  patrons  of  litermtors  tape 
ever  since  been  csiled  Jlfeeaiuitet.  Vb|JMk 
dicated  to  him  his  Georgice,  and  HohvIb 
odes.  Suet,  in  Jiug.  66,  kc.^— PJsstf.  ^ir 
-^Herodittn.  7. — Senee,  ep.  19  and  92. 

Meohavbus,  a  surname  of  jQpiter,fai 
his  patromsing  undertakiiigs.  He  badan^. 
toe  near  the  temple  of  Ceree  at  Arg«»flA 
there  the  pec^le  swore,  beCbra  ifa«y  wirtll 
the  Trojan  war,  either  to  conquer  or  pc  " 
Pmu.  2,  c.  22. 

MiOEA,  a  celebrated  magiciatt,  daagMe  ! 
of  .£etes,  king  of  Colchis.  Her  nate^ 
name,  according  to  the  more  reeeived  e^  \ 
nionof  Hetoid  and  Hyginns,  wna  ldyia,er.K^ 
cording  to  others,  Ephyre,  Uecaia^  Asbit- 
dia,  Antiope,  and  Nersea.  She  waa  the  aks 
of  Circe.  When  Jason  came  to  Colite  e 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  Meden  heG8n|t 
enamoured  of  him,  and  it  was  to  hnr  weQ  S- 
rected  labours  that  the  Argonauts  owted  !bBr 
preservation,  [vid.  Jason  and  Atgnnaatg.'' 
Medea  had  an  interview  with  bnr  lover  ia  ft* 
temple  of  Hecate,  were  they  boond  thsv- 
selves  by  the  most  sdemn  oaths,  and  madi- 
ally  promised  eternal  fidelity.  No  sooner  hsd 
Jason  overcome  all  the  diftculties  whieii  £e* 
tes  had  placed  in  hb  way,  then  Medea  csd- 
barked  with  the  conquerors  lor  Greooe.  Tc 
stop  the  pursuit  of  herftther  aho  tore  te 
pieces  her  brother  Absyrtna,  and  loft  ho 
mangled  Ihnbs  in  the  way  threngli  wiiick 
iEetes  was  to  pass.  This  art  of  bnrbnnty 
some  have  attributed  to  Jasen,  and  not  to  ber. 
When  Jason  reached  Idohos,  hbnativn  eoon- 
try,  the  return  and  vietories  of  thn  Avgonaati 
were  celebrated  with  univorsal  rejoseiagi ; 
but  iEson,  the  father  of  Jason,  wns  unable  to 
assist  at  the  solemnity,  on  acconnt  of  ^k  in- 
firmities of  his  sge.  Medea,  nt  her  hnabaaf  j 
request,  removeid  the  weaknese  of  £ssa, 
and  by  drawing  away  the  blood  from  Im 
veins,  and  filling  them  again  with  tho  jnieeof 
certain  herbs,  ^e  restored  to  him  the  vfgDor 
and  sprightlinesB  of yooth.  This  todden  dMge 
in  iEson  astonnhed  the  iuhabitanta  of  lolriMSy 
and  the  daughters  of  Peliaa  were  alsudesiium 
to  see  their  father  restored,  by  the  same  pow- 
er, to  the  vigour  of  youth.  Meden,  wflhng  to 
revenge  the  injuries- whicfa  her  hnsband^fr- 
mily  bad  suffered  from  Pelias,  increased  their 
curiosity,  and  by  cutting  to  piaoea  an  old  ram 
and  making  it  again,  in  their  prasenoa,  a 
young  lamb,  she  totally  determined  them  to 
try  the  same  experiment  upon  their  frther^ 
body.  They  accordingly  killed  him  of  thsir 
own  accord,  and  boiled  his  flesh  in  a  caUroo, 
but  Medea  refused  to  pet  form  the  tame 
friendly  ofiices  to  Pelias  which  she  had  donate 
£son,  and  he  was  consumed  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  and  even  deprived  of  a  bnriaL 
This  action  greatly  irritated  the  people  of 
loichos ;  and  Medea,  with  her  hnsbnid,  iad  to 
Corinth  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  an  uftmkd 
populace.  Here  they  lived  kn  ten  years  with 
much  conjugal  tenderness ,  but  the  love  of 
Jason  for  Glaooe,  the  kiog^  daughter,  soon 
interrupted  their  mutual  harmony,  and  Ms> 

uiymzeu  uy  ■n^j  v_/ v^pt  ln^ 
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•m  'WMdIfWMcL    MadM  rcvmmd  Um  iafi- 
tt^ty  of  Jasoftbjr  cuifiaf  thedMtfa  of  GUuce, 
stion  of  h«r  Iknily.     [9^ 


Srlmooe.  ]    This  actioa  wm  IbUoired  bj  ano- 
Vk«r  still  mora  atroeioai.    Medem  kiUod  two 
^  Ihmr  oldldi«B  io  their  fatherH  proseace,  and, 
nris«a  jMooattompted  to  punish  the  barbarity 
>f  tke  aother,  she  fled  through  the  air  opoQ  a 
:lMu4oi  drawn  by  wiim^  dragons.   FroinCo< 
-intli  Medea  oame  to  Athens,  where,  aHer  she 
Bad  nndeigooe  the  neceasary  purifioation  of 
tier  morder,  she  married  king  ^gens,  or,  ac< 
XM-ittog  to  others,  lived  m  an  adulterons  maQ< 
ner   with  him.    From  her  eonneotion  with 
^&|^eiia,  Biedea  had  a  son,  who  was  called 
Qlodvs.     Soon  after,  when  Theseus  wished  to 
make  himself  known  to  his  fether,  [vid.  JRge- 
us,3  Aiedea,  jealons  of  his  lame,  and  Pesrfal 
of  his  power,  attMopted  to  poison  him  at  a 
fonst  wfaieh  had  been  prepared  for  bis  enter 
taiiuneiit.    Her  attempts,  however,  failed  of 
soeceet,  and  the  sight  of  his  sword,  which 
Th«eeQs  wore  by  bis  side,  oonrinced  ^eus 
that  the  stranger  against  whose  life  he  had  so 
bns«ly  conspired  was  no  less  than  his  own  son. 
Tbe  fiither  and  the  son  were  soon  reconciled. 
and  Medea,  to  avoid  the  punishment  which 
hmr  wKdbedness  deserved,  monnted  her  6ery 
chariot,  and  dinppeared  through  the  air.  She 
caoM  to  Colehis,  where,  aoconliog  to  some, 
she  was  feoonoiled  to  Jason,  who  had  sought 
her  in  her  nativecoantry  after  her  sudden  de- 
parture from  Coriatb.    She  died  at  Colchis, 
asiustin  mentioiiB,when  she  had  been  restored 
to  the  eoaftdenee  of  her  family.    After  death 
she  married  AdiiUesin  the  Elysian  fields,  ac- 
oordiag  to  the  traditions  mentioned  by  Simon- 
ides.    The  mtnrder  of  Mermeras  and  Pheres, 
tho  yoongsst  of  Jaeon's  children  by  Medea,  is 
not  attributed  to  their  mother,  according  to 
JElian,  bnt  the  Corintbiens  themselves  assas- 
sinated them  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acrtta.  To 
avoid  the  resentment  of  the  gods,  and  to  de- 
liver themselves  from  the  pestilence  which 
visited  their  country  after  so  horrid  a  massa- 
cre»  they  engaged  the  poet  Euripides,  for  Ave 
talents,  to  write  a  tragedy,  which  cleared 
them  of  the  murder,  and  represented  Medea 
asthaemel  assassin  ofher  own  children.  And 
bsadesy  that  this  opinion  might  be  the  better 
credited,  iestivals  were  appointed,  in  which 
the  mother  was  represented  with  all  the  bar- 
barity of  a  fury  murdering  her  own  sons.  [oid. 
Herma.]  AwOM.  l,c. ^^Hygin,  fab.  21, 22, 
2S»lcew--Phi/.m7Vff.---i>i0fi^.  Perieg,— 
JBHan.  K.  A  5,  e.  21.— Potis.  2,  c  3, 1.  8,  c 
11.— fiur^ntf.  m  MeeU^Diod.  4.— Ovuf .  Mel. 
7,  fch.  I,  m  Med.-^Strab.  7.— Cte.  <fo  Ab/.  D 
3, 0.  id.^-^poUod.  Arg.  3,  Iec— Of}>Aetw.— 
iW.-- Luemi.  4«  v.  566. 

Hx9iA4  [an  oKteniive  country  of  Asia, 
bounded  by  Assyria  on  the  west,  and  sepa- 
Tflled  from  Anaenia  by  the  river  Araies ; 
beonded  on  the  north  hy  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  on  the  east  by  Hyreaaia  and 
Aria,  and  on  the  soath  by  Persis  and  Sasia- 
M.  It  is  now  called  Irdk  ^^nrs,  or  Persian 
lrsk,to  distingoishit  from  ItPk  Arabi,  or  Ba- 
bylonian Irak.    That  part  of  Media  which 


borders  oa  Armenia,  was  called  Atropatena« 
from  Atropates,  a  satrap  of  this  province, 
who  erected  it  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
into  an  independent  kingdom.  The  northern 
parts  of  Media,  lying  between  the  Caspian 
mountains  and  the  sea,  are  very  cold  and  bar- 
ren. The  present  inhabitants  make  their 
bread  of  dried  almonds,  and  their  drink  of 
the  Juice  of  certain  herbs.  The  snow  lies  oa 
the  mouotaios  for  nine  months  in  the  year* 
But  the  southern  parts  produce  all  borts 
of  grain,  and  necessaries  of  lile,  and  are  so 
pleasant  that  the  country  adjoining  to  TVtu- 
rs«,  probably  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  has  been 
called  the  garden  of  Persia.  The  Medea 
are  said  to  have  sprung  from  Madai,  the 
third  son  of  Japhet]  The  province  of  Me- 
dia was  first  raised  into  a  kingdom  by  its  re- 
volt from  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  B.  C.  820 ; 
and,  after  it  had  lor  some  time  enjoyed  a 
kind  of  republican  government,  Oejoces,  by 
his  artifice,  procured  himself  to  be  called 
king,  700  B.C.  After  a  reign  of  53  years 
he  was  suoeeeded  by  Phraortes,  B.C.  647  ; 
who  was  succeeded  by  Cyazares,  B.  C.  625. 
His  successor  was  Astjrsges,  B.  C.  585,  in 
whose  reign  Cyrus  became  master  of  Media^ 
B.  C.  551,  and  ever  after  the  empire  was 
transferred  to  the  Persians.  The  Modes  were 
warlike  in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  pow- 
er; they  encouraged  polygamy,  and  were 
remarkable  for  Um  homage  which  they  paid 
to  their  sovereigns,  who  were  styled  kings 
of  kings.  This  title  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  their  conquerors,  the  Persians,  and  it 
was  still  in  use  in  the  age  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. JumOh.  1 , 0. 5.— flersdbf .  1,  &c. — P^- 
/y6.5andlO.— Ciiril.5.  fto.— iXod.  8te.  13. 
—Cteiias, 

MxoioLAHirM,  [a  city  of  Cinlpine  Cranl^ 
among  the  Insubres,  now  Milan.  It  is  situate 
on  the  small  river  Ohna,  in  a  beautiful  plain 
between  the  Tidnus  or  T^tne,  and  the  Ad- 
lua  or  Adda,  la  the  vidni^  of  this  dty, 
to  the  west,  D*Anville  and  others  locate  the 
Raudii  Campi,  where  Marius  defeated  the 
Cimbri;  but  Mannert  places  them  near  Ve- 
la.  Mediolanura  became  in  the  course  of 
time  a  very  fiourishing  city,  and  was  honour- 
ed with  the  appellation  V>f'*  the  new  Athens.** 
Under  the  later  Roman  emperors  it  was  en- 
closed with  a  double  wall,  adorned  with  pub- 
lic buiidiogs,  and  in  it  was  established  the 
gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  north  of  Italy. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  IVe- 
quent  inroads  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
compelled  the  emperors  to  select  as  a  place 
of  arms  some  city  nearer  the  scene  of  action 
than  Rome  was.  The  oboiee  fell  on  Medio- 
laoum.  Here  too  Mazimiaa  resigned  the 
imperial  diadem,  and  thefiuBoas  St.  Ambrose 
established  the  see  of  a  bishopric.  Although 
subsequently  plundered  by  Attila,  it  soon  re- 
vived, and  under  Odoaoer  became  the  imp#' 
rial  resideBoe.  In  its  vieiaity  was  fought  the 
batUe  which  put  Theodorie,  king  of  the  Os- 
trogoths,  in  possession  of  Italy,  and  B4ediola- 
num  under  this  prince  became  seecod  only  to 
Rome.  It  met  with  its  downfoUi  however, 
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vhen,  having  tided  with  Beliiarias,  and  been 
besieged  by  the  Goths  and  Burgandians,  it 
was  Ukeo  by  the  Utter,  and  3CM),000  of  the 
inhabitants,  according  to  Procopins,  were  put 
to  the  sword.  It  never,  after  this  severe  blow, 
regained  its  former  eminence,  although,  in  the 
middle  ages,  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opu- 
lent place  of  trade.]  Liv,  5,  c  34, 1.  34,  c  46. 
— ^-Aulercorum,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Ev' 
rtux  in  Normandy.^— -Santonum,  another, 
now  Saintes  in  Guienne. 

MjcoioMATRicxs,  [a  people  ef  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  on  the  Mosella  or  Moa^lt,  The  Tre- 
viri  were  their  neighbours  on  the  north. 
Their  chief  town  was  Divodurom,  afterwards 
Mediomatrici,  now  jtfis/s.  They  were  a  pow- 
erful nation  previous  to  their  reduction  by  the 
Romans.]    Strah,  4.~C<e<.  BiU.  G.  4,  o.  10. 

MsDiTERRAV^UM  MARS,  a  tea  whioh  di- 
vides Europe  and  Asia  Minor  from  Africa. 
[It  is  2000  miles  long  and  between  400  and 
500  broad,  and  contains  about  900,000  square 
miles,  vid,  the  end  of  this  article.]  ft  re- 
ceives its  name  from  its  situation,  medio  ter- 
ra, situate  in  the  middle  of  t/u  land.  It  has 
a  communication  with  the  Atlantic  by  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  with  the  Euzine 
through  the  iEgean.  The  word  Mediterra- 
neuoi  does  not  occur  in  the  classics;  but  it  is 
sometimes  called  itUemum,  noslrumy  or  me- 
diuM  lifuor,  and  i»  frequently  denominated 
in  Scripture  the  Great  Sea.  The  first  na- 
val power  that  ever  obtained  the  command 
of  it,  as  recorded  in  the  fabulous  epochs  of 
the  writer  Castor,  is  Crete  under  Minos.  Af- 
terwards it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ly< 
dians,  B.  C.  1179;  of  the  PeU^,  1058;  of 
the  Thracians,  1000 ;  of  the  Rhodians,  916  ; 
of  the  Phrygians,  893 ;  of  the  Cyprians,  868  ; 
of  the  Phoenicians,  826 ;  of  the  Egyptians, 
787 ;  of  the  Milesians,  753;  of  the  Carians, 
734;  and  of  the  Lesbians,  676 ;  which  they 
retained  for  69  years.  [According  to  the 
learned  Buflbn,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was 
originally  a  lake  of  small  extent,  and  had  re- 
ceived, in  remote  ages,  a  sudden  and  prodi- 
gout  increase,  at  the  time  when  the  Black 
ML  opened  a  passage  for  itself  through  the 
Bosporus,  and  at  that  period  when  the  sink- 
ine  of  the  land  whioh  united  Europe  to 
Africa,  in  the  part  that  is  now  the  straiu 
of  GibralUr,  permitted  the  water  of  the 
ooean  to  rush  in.  It  was  also  his  opinion, 
that  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediter. 
ranean  made  part  of  the  continent,  before 
the  grc^  convulsions  that  have  taken  place 
in  this  quarter.  Sonnini,  at  his  request,  and 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion,  sounded  the  depth  of  the  sea 
between  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  found  it  from 
25  to  30  fathoms,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel  where  the  water  is  deepest,  never 
exceeding  100  fathoms.  On  the  other  hand, 
between  the  isUnd  of  Malta  and  Cape  Bon 
in  Africa  there  is  less  water,  the  lead  in 
dioating  no  more  than  from  25  to  30  & 
thorns  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  channel  which  separates  the  two  lands. 
The  Mediterraaeaa  Sea  likewise  afforded  a 
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very  freqoeot  topio  <tf  coBMdar«<loa  to  ^» 
aacieot  writers.  DeoModtua,  Dkigciica,  aa^ 
others  maintained  that  its  waters  kepi  caa- 
stantly  decreasing,  and  wovld  ewBtuaUy  aft 
disappear.  Aristotle  (MeUor.  t,  c  3»)  halt 
to  the  opinion  that  the  MediiarraiiMUi  Mat 
one  time  covered  a  large  part  of  Alrioa  aad 
E^pt,  and  had  extended  inland  aa  &r  aa  dw 
templeof  Jupiter  AmmoB.  This  doetrae  via 
maintained  also  by*Xanthu8  ^leLydiaA,  Stm- 
to,  and  Eratosthenes,  accordiqg  to  Strabs, 
{Lib.  1,  pp.  38, 49, 50.)  TiM  anoiMlaaippaBr 
to  have  been  led  to  thbcondoaloci  by  olnehr- 
ing  in  various  partsof  Africa  aod  Egypt  naai- 
fest  traces  aod  indioatioot  of  tlM  aea.  TImv 
found  here  shells,  pebbles  evidaoUy  revoded 
or  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of  water,  m- 
cruttations  of  salt,  andmany  salt  lakea.  Soms 
of  these  appearaneei  were  partiealarly  fre- 
quent on  the  rente  through  the  deaatt  to  tba 
temple  of  Ammoa.  The  anthoritiai  oft  thii 
bead  are  deserving  of  examiaatioQ  aad  are 
as  follows:  Herod,  2,  e.  Iti— Pin/.  d€  h-H 
Ot.'^irabo.  Lib.  18,  p.  809.  Jfefa,  !,€.•- 
-Solin.  c  26.— 6'ettf eL  ad  ErmimUL  fimgm, 
p.  28. — The  ancient  writeia  maiptamed  wat 
the  temple  and  oracle  of  Anmoa  aavar  eaald 
have  become  so  famous  if  the  oolj  apptoadi 
to  them  had  alwayt  bean  over  Taat  aad  daa- 
gerous  deserts.  They  iuiatad  tkmt  the  Oeaes 
had  all  originally  been  idaads  in  tho  oaiiier 
and  more  widely  exteodid  MadilarrBoaaii. 
In  this  remote  period,  acoovdiBf  to  tiien, 
there  existed  at  yet  no  ooaonaiealioo  bo* 
tween  the  Pontua  Euxinat  and  Madilorra* 
nean  Sea,  («uf.  Lectonia)  nor  bciwoaa  tbe 
latter  and  the  Atlantic  The  iatbaiiia  coa* 
necting  Arabia  with  Egypt  waanndar  walar, 
and  Eratosthenet  bdieved  that  Manatat  had 
sailed  over  this  narrow  passage,  which  ia  now 
the  isthmus  of  Suet.  When  tlio  wmtara  of 
the  Ettxine  forced  a  passage  iolo  tba  Medi- 
terranean, the  great  iaflox  of  water  < 
another  outlet  for  itself  throogli ' 
called  by  the  ancients  the  Pilbra  of 
les,  Spain  and  Africa  having  beasi  piariut 
ly  joined.  In  this  tremendooa  coBT«laia«  Iba 
ancient  land  of  Lectonia  it  tbooght  ta  tevw 
been  inundated,  and  to  baveaai^  io  thaaaa, 
leaving  merely  the  islands  oi  the  Ardppala- 
go.  its  mountain  tops,  to  atteat  its  SoraMT  ex* 
istence.  According  to  Diodoma  Skslos, 
(Lib.  5,  c.  47,)  the  inhabitantaof  SaflM^lvioe 
had  a  tradition  that  a  great  part  of  thair  U- 
and,  at  well  at  of  Atia,  wat  ravagad  and  laid 
under  water  by  this  inundation,  and  tkat  m 
fishing  near  their  i^aod  fragnaaala  of  taaapfei 
and  other  buildings  ware  frequently  laacaad 
from  the  waves.  (Compare  />ied.  Sic*  hik^ 
5,  c.  82.— 5<rato.  Lib.  1,  p.  8&— PlMa  dc 
i^tgg'  3t  p*  677.  ed  Bip.  T.  8,  p.  106.— PJia. 
2,  c.  80— P4tto  de  mimd.  iieneomqv.p.  S6t.) 
It  is  curious  to  examine,  in  coqjuactioo  with 
what  has  been  stated,  the  aooooota  fivao  by 
some  ancient  writera,  of  Delos  and  Rhodes 
having  emerged  from  the  waves  when  tha  ia- 
nodation  had  partially  subsided,  (PAsJb.  wAt 
n^rro,)  of  an  anchor  havii^  baea  loawi  o^ 
the  lite  of  thf„|i^^t.^A|JbgtJn  Asia  Bft* 
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BOE«  ^  ialuid,  and  whence  the  pkce  re- 
ceived its  name,  (^Pauion,  1,  4$  o.  2. — AriS' 
iid.   Atgj/pL  T.  2.  p.  351.  e<(.  Jed6.)  end 
aba  what  is  stated  by  an  Oriental  writer 
(Jladgi'Kalfah.i^  ll^fXalU-Brtm^i  Otogr, 
voL  2«  p.  7^}  that  the  moontsins  sonth  of 
Trebisottdf  in  the  interior  of  the  country* 
haTe*  on  their  snmmits,  rings  of  iron,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  say  that  the  cables  of  vessels 
were  attached  at  the  time  when  the  Black 
Sea,  £nom  the  want  of  an  ouUet,  stood  at  that 
hi^  lerel.    If  there  be  any  troth  in  the  an* 
therities  which  hare  been  advanced,  a  basis 
stands  ready  on  which  may  be  erected  thesn- 
perstraetnre  of  a  vei^  plausible  theory.  The 
Mediterranean  may  originally  have  stood  at 
a  modi  higher  level  than  at  present,  and  have 
extended  nr  inland  over  the  present  continent 
of  Africa.    The  vast  accession  of  water,  sud- 
denly received  from  the  Enzine  bursting  its 
barriers  at  the  Hellespont,  would  at  ^  first 
have  carried  theHnraves  of  the  Mediterranean 
sbll  lartlier  onwards  over  the  African  conti 
nent,  nntil  at  length,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
being  Ibrmed,  or  in  other  and  plainer  lao- 
gunge,  Spain  and  Africa  having  been  rent 
asunder,  and  the  land  of  Lectonia  being  at 
the  same  time  engulphed,  the  waters  of  the 
Maditerranean   woidd  g^dually   abandon 
even  a  lai^  portion  of  their  ancient  bed,  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent  of  Afri- 
ca would  rise  to  the  view.    It  is  no  mean  ar- 
gument in  iavonr  of  the  hypothesu  which  is 
here  advanced,  that,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  interior  of  Africa,  as  far  as  European  dis- 
covery  has  penetrated,  we  find  •  succesaon 
of  vast  plams,  covered  with  sand  and  gravel, 
with  a  mixture  of  sea  shells,  and  inorusted 
with  erystallisatiotts,  looking  like  the  basins 
of  evaporated  seas.    **  Shells,  crystals  of  sea- 
salt,  and  brackish  waters  are  found  every 
where,**  observes  Malta  Bruo,  **  even  to  the 
centre  of  Africa.**  In  other  parts  we  perceive 
vast  plains  of  a  marshy  nature,  and  covered 
with  stagnant  lakes.    In  what  ia  called  the 
valley  of  the  wilderness,  sea-salt  is  found  in 
thin  compact  layers  supported  by   strata  of 
gypenm.  In  many  of  the  surrouuding  deserts 
this  salt  is  very  common,  sometimes  crystal  iz- 
ed  under  the  sand,  sometimes  on  the  surface. 
It  in  aseerted  also,  by  ancient  authorities,  that 
the  Delta  of  Egypt  was  originally  covered 
with  the  waters  of  the  sea.    This  is  express 
ly  stated  by  Herodotus  (2,  c.  v.oomp.c.  15.) 
**  Any  man  of  understanding,^'  observes  the 
historian,  **  will  easily  perceive  at  sight, 
though  he  had  never  heaid  these  things,  that 
thoee  parts  of  Egypt  which  the  Greelu  fre- 
qaeat  with  their  shipping,  are  an  accession  of 
land  bestowed  upon  the  Egyptians  by  the  ri 
ver,  and  so  is  aU  that  country  which  men  see 
bejond  the  lake  during  a  passage  of  three 
day*.*'    This  opinion  of  the  formation  of  the 
Delta  was  adopted  by  all  the  ancients,  and  has 
be«a  received  by  .a  great  pert  of  the  modems. 
If  it  be  true,  all  the  country  from  Mem- 
phis to  the  Mediterranean  must  have  been 
fomerly  a  gulf  at  least  of  the  Mediterra- 
B^sui  j^mOel  to  the  Arabian  gulA    Shaw 


says  that  the  black  mud  appears  by  soand- 
ings  at  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues, 
and  to  the  same  efiect  is  the  testimony  ef 
Pococke  and  later  travellers.  To  those  who 
set  any  value  upon  etymological  researches, 
an  argument  from  this  source  in  support  of 
the  hypothesis  which  has  been  advanced,  may 
be  adduced  with  no  little  appearance  of 
probability  on  its  side.  The  Greeks  termed 
the  continent  of  Africa  Libjfo^  (Ai/Spm,)  and 
the  wind  which  blows  from  that  quarter, 
(i.  e.  tbesonth-west  with  reference  to  Greece, 
but  more  especially  her  Asiatic  colonies,} 
they  designated  by  the  name  of  Lips  (Ai^O 
May  not  the  root  of  both  these  terms  be  the 
older  Greek  form  Anr«,  (Ltpo)  **  to  leave/' 
and  Libya  hence  denote  the  country  kft 
by  the  waves,  the  ancient  bed  of  an  ocean 
subsequently  dried  up  or  removed  ?  Nor  let 
this  etymdogy  be  deemed  a  fimciful  one. 
Precisely  the  same  derivation  is  given  by  the 
scholiast  to  the  word  Ai4  in  bis  comments  on 
the  230th  line  of  the  Perss  of  iEUchylus,  al- 
though in  supportof  a  diiferent  opinion,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  discussion, 
but  has  reference  to  the  western  regions  of 
the  world,  where  the  sun  sets,  i.  e.  where  his 
light  faUs,]  Horat.  3,  od.  3,  v.  46.— Pfcn.  2, 
c.  68*— Satfu*/.  Jvg.  n.—CiBS.  B.  O,  5,  c. 
1.— Ltr.26,  c.42. 

MjBDiTRiHA,  the  goddess  of  medicines, 
whose  festivals,  called  MediirtnaHa^  were  ce- 
lebrated at  Rome  the  last  day  of  September, 
when  they  made  ofiferings  of  fruits.  Farrode 
L.  L,  5,  c.  3. 

Mbdoacvs  or  Mi^oiTACvs,  [the  name  of 
two  rivers  in  Italy,  which  rise  m  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Euganei,  and  fall  into  the  Adriatic 
below  Venice.  They  were  distinguished  by 
the  epithets  Major  and  Minor.  The  former 
is  now  the  BrtnJta^  the  latter  the  Baehiglumt : 
on  the  latter  stainds  Patavium,  or  PaduaJ] 
lAr.  10,  c.  2. 

Mbdon,  son  of  Codrus  the  17th  and  last 
king  of  Athens,  was  the  first  archon  that  was 
appomted  with  regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070. 
lo  the  election  MiKion  was  preferred  to  his 
brother  Neleus,  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
he  rendered  himself  popular  by  thejusticeand 
moderation  of  his  administration.  His  suc- 
cessors were  called  from  him  Medontida, 
and  the  office  of  archon  remained  for  above 
200  years  io  the  family  of  Codrus  under  12 
perpetual  archons.    Faus.  7,  c.  2. — Paterc 

5,  c.  2. A  statuary  of  Lacedsemon,  who 

made  a  famous  statue  of  Minerva,  seen  in  the 

temple  of  Juno  at  Olympia.    Pans.  7,  c.  17. 

Mkduacvb,  [vtd.  Medoacus.] 

McnvANA,  a  river  of  Gs  u1,  flowing  into  the 

Ligeris,  now  the  Mayne,    Lucan.  1,  v.  438. 

Mkdvs,  now  Kur,  a  river  of  Media,  fallix^ 

into  the  Araxes.    Some  take  Medus  adjeo- 

tively,  as  apfdying  to  any  of  the  great  rivers 

of  Media.  Strab.  15.— Hbra/.  2,  od.  9,  v.  21. 

A  son  of  iEgeus  aodMeJea,  who  gave  his 

name  to  a  country  of  Asia.  Medus,  when 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  went  to  seek 
his  mother,  whom  the  arrival  of  Theseus  in 
Athens  had  driven  away.  [rid.  Medta.  J  He 
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caiM  to  Colehig,  when  he  wmi  Mixed  by  his 
uncle  Penes,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  iSe- 
tes,  his  mother's  father,  because  the  oracle 
had  declared  that  Perses  should  be  murdered 
by  ooe  of  the  grandsons  of  JEetes.  Medns  as- 
sumed another  name,  and  called  himself  Hip- 
potes,  son  of  Creon.  Meanwhile  Medea  arriv- 
ed at  Colchis,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
priestess  of  Diana,  and  when  she  heard  that 
one  of  Creon^t  children  was  imprisoned,  she 
resolred  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  a  person 
whose  family  she  detested.  To  effect  this 
with  more  certainty  she  told  the  usurper, 
that  Hippotes  was  really  a  son  of  Medea,  sent 
by  his  mother  to  murder  him.  She  be|^[;ed 
Perses  to  eire  her  Hippotes,  that  she  might 
sacrifice  him  to  her  resentment.  Perses  con- 
sented. Medea  disoorered  that  its  was  her 
own  son,and  she  instantly  armed  him  with  the 
dagger  which  she  had  prepared  against  his 
life,  and  ordered  him  to  stab  the  usurper. 
He  obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  he  was 
and  made  her  son  Medus  sit  on  his  grandfa- 
ther's throne.  Hetiod,  Thtog, — Paut.  2. — 
JpoUod,  1. — Justin.  42. — Settee,  in  Med. — 
Diod. 

MxdOsa,  one  of  the  three  Goiigons, 
daughter  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Gorgons  who  was  subject  to 
mortality.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  personal 
charms  and  the  beauty  of  her  locks.  Neptune 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  obtained  her 
favours  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  vio- 
lation of  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  provoked 
Minerva,  and  she  changed  the  beautiful 
locks  of  Medusa,  which  had  inspired  Nep- 
tune's love,  into  serpents.  According  to  Apol- 
lodorus  and  others.  Medusa  and  her  sisters 
came  into  the  world  with  snakes  on  their 
heads,  instead  of  hair,  with  yellow  wings  and 
brazen  hands.  Their  body  was  also  covered 
with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their  very  looks 
had  the  power  of  killing  or  turning  to  stones. 
Peneus  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  the 
conquest  of  Medusa.  He  cut  off  her  head, 
and  the  blood  that  dropped  from  the  wound 
produced  the  innumerable  serpents  that  infest 
Africa.  The  conqueror  placed  Medusas 
head  on  the  aegis  of  Minerva,  which  he  had 
used  in  his  expedition.  The  head  atill  retain- 
ed the  same  petrifying  power  as  before,  as  it 
was  fatally  known  in  the  court  of  Cephcu?. 
\vid,  Andromeda.]  Some  suppose,  that  the 
Gorgons  were  a  nation  of  women,  whom  Per- 
seus conquered,  (vid.  Gorgones.)  Jipollod. 
2,  c.  4.—HeHod,   Theog.^^Ovid,  Met,  4,  v. 

618.— Znicfln.  9,  V.  624 ApoUon.  A,^Hv 

gin.  fab.  151. 

MsGABTsus,  one  of  the  noble  Persians 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis. 
He  was  set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king 
Darius,  where  he  took  Perinthus  and  conquer- 
ed all  Thrace.    He  was  greaUy  esteemed  by 

his  sovereign.    Herodot.  3,  &c A  satrap 

of  Artaxerzes.  He  revolted  from  his  king, 
and  defeated  two  laige  armies  that  had  been 
sent  against  him.  The  mterference  of  his 
fnends  restored  him  to  the  king's  favour,  and 
heAowwl  his  tttichmeiit  to  Artazerxesbv 
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killing  a  lion  which  threatened  hie  tile  in  hmat- 
ing.  This  act  of  afiM:tion  in  MegnbysiiB  mi 
looked  upon  with  envy  by  the  lOMMg.  He  was 
discarded,  and  afterwardi  recoiicilcd  to  tka 
monareh  by  means  of  his  mother.  He  died  m 
the  76th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  447,  gnwAj 
regretted      Ctettat, 

Mkgaclss,  an  Athenain  archon  wbo  in- 
volved the  greatest  part  of  the  AthaniiM  ia 
the  sacrilege  which  was  oommitudl  is  Urn 
oohspiraey  of  Cylon.    PhU,  tn  SoL 

MsojBEA,  one  of  the  furies*  dangbtar  of 
Noz  and  Acheron.  The  word  ii  diimd 
from^f>«i(fiv,tnettf^e,eiKsse,aiidali«it  rafvo- 
sented  as  employed  by  the  gods  like  her  as- 
ters to  punish  the  crimes  of  maiikiad,by  Timt- 
ing  them  with  diseases,  with  ipwardtiJiumwis. 
and  with  death.  Firg,  JEn.  12,  v.  846.  [vad 
Eumenides.] 

MsgAlb,  the  Greek  name  of  CybeW,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  festiTals  were  odl- 
ed  Megalesia.  * 

Mkoalksia,  games  in  honour  of  Cybile, 
instituted  by  the  Phrygians,  and  tntredaeed 
at  Rome  in  the  seoond  Punic  war«  when  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  broiig;hl  irom  Psa- 
sinus.  Lie.  29,  e.  14. — Otwd.  FmM,  4,  v.  337 . 
Mkoalia,  a  small  island  of  Ceapama, 
near  Neapolis.     Slot.  2.  Sjffr.  ▼.  SO. 

MKOALOFdi.18,  a  town  of  Aroodie,iii  Pelo- 
ponnesus, built  by  Epaminondas,  [aa  a  check 
upon  the  Spartans.]  It  wu  talimi  by  Cfee- 
menes,  king  of  Sparta.  [The  iah^hiteate 
thereupon  retired  toMessenia.  They  after- 
wards returned  to  Arcadia,  and,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  urging  of  Philopoemen,  ttiey  rebuilt 
their  city.  Polybius  states,  that,  next  to 
Athens,  it  was  the  most  splendid  eitj  of 
Greece.  It  is  now  LeondttriJ]  Sirmk.  8.— 
Pans.  9.  0.  14.-- £tv.  28,  c.  8. 

MeganIda,  the  wife  of  C^ns,  king  ^ 
Eleusis  In  Attica.  She  was  mother  of  Trip- 
tolemus,  to  whom  Ceres,  as  she  travelled  over 
Attica,  taught  agriculture.  She  received  di- 
vine honours  after  death,  and  she  had  an  al< 
(«r  raised  to  her  near  the  fountain  where 
Ceres  had  first  been  seen  when  she  arrived  in 
Attica,    Paut.  l,c.39. 

Ms  GAR  A,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  given  in  mariage  to  Herenles  be- 
cause he  had  delivered  Uie  Thebens  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Orchomenians.  (vH.  Ergi- 
nus.)  When  Hercules  went  to  bell  by  order 
of  Eurystheus,  violence  was  o&red  to  Me- 
ga ra  by  Lyons,  a  Theban  exile,  and  she  woiM 
have  yielded  to  her  ravisher,  had  not  Heroe- 
les  returned  that  moment  and  punished  has 
with  death.  This  murder  displeased  Jnno, 
and  she  rendered  Hercules  so  delirious,  that 
be  killed  Megara  and  the  three  ehildron  he 
had  by  her  in  a  fit  of  madness,  thinking  thorn 
to  be  wild  beasL  Some  say  that  Mogarm  did 
not  perish  by  the  hand  of  her  hosbend,  bet 
that  he  aAerwards  married  her  to  his  friend 
lolas.  The  names  of  Meeara's  diildren  by 
Hercules  were  Creontiades,  Therimachns, 
andDeicoon.  lf(igin.  fab.  82. — Setter,  m  Here.  ' 
—^poUod.  %  c.  e.^Diod  4. 
Ms«AjiA»  (sB»  end  ph  omm,)  a  city  ef 
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,  Achmia,  the  capital  of  a  ooanli;y  callevl  Mega- 
ri»,  fimnded  about  1131  B.  C  It  is  silukte 
^  nearly  at  an  eqaal  distance  from  Corinth  and 
I  Athens,  on  the  Sinui  Saronicus.  It  was 
bailt  upon  two  rocks,  and  is  still  in  being,  and 
preserves  its  ancient  name.  [Il  was  orig^inal 
^  Ijr  called  Nysa,  and  derived  its  name  of  Me< 
^ra  either  from  Megarius,  the  surname  of 
Alioos,  a  Boeotian  chief  who  succeeded  the 
king  of  Nisa,  or  from  Megara,  the  namegiv 
eo  to  ancient  temples  erected  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  or  from  Megara,  a  supposed  wife  of 
Hercules.  Under  the  reiffn  of  Codrus,  the 
Peloponnesians,  having  declared  war  against 
the  Athenians,  and  miscarried  in  their  enter- 
prise, returned  and  took  possession  of  Mega- 
ra,  which  they  peopled  with  Corinthians.] 
At  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  people  of  Mega- 
ra  furnished  20  ships  for  the  defence  of  Greece, 
and  at  Platsea  they  had  300  men  in  the  army 
of  Pautanias.  There  was  here  a  sect  of  phi- 
losophers called  the  Megaric^  who  held  the 
world  to  be  eternal.    [vid»  Euclid  and  Eubu- 

liOes.]     Cic.  Acad.  4,  c.  42.— Oro/.  3,  c.  17 

.f//-  l,ep.  S.—JPattt.  1,  c.  39.— S/m6.  6,— 

•VeiOfS,  c.  3. A  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by 

a  colony  from  Megara  in  Attica*  about  720 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  Sk- 
strojed  by  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse ;  and  be 
lore  the  arrival  of  the  Megarean  colony,  it 
was  called  Hybia.  Strab,  26,  kc^Firg. 
•Cn.  3,  T.  689. 

Mkoaris,  a  small  country  of  Achaia,  be- 
tween Phocb  on  the  west  and  Attica  on  the 
eaat.  Its  capital  city  was  called  Megara. 
(r^id,  Megara.)  Sirab.  8.— P/in.  3,  c  8.-- 
Mela,  2,  c  3  and  7. 

MfiCASTH£R£s,  a  Greek  historian  about 
300  years  before  Christ.  [He  was  sent  by 
Seleooos  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  toPalibothra 
in  India,  to  renew  and  confirm  a  previous 
treaty  With  Sandrocottua,  monarch  of  the 
Prasii.  He  remained  there  many  years,  and 
after  his  return,  he  wrote,  under  the  title  or 
fadica  {Mt»aL)y  an  account  of  whatever  he 
had  seen  or  heard  during  his  travels.  His 
work  18  lost ;  but  Strabo,  Josephus,  Arrian, 
anil  Elian  have  preserved  some  fragments  of 
it.  He  was  the  first  who  mado  the  western 
nations  acquainted  with  the  countries  beyond 
the  Ganges,  and  with  the  manners  of  their  in- 
habitants. Strabohas  decried  him  as  a  fabu- 
loos  writer,  bat  often  unjustly;  and  Robert- 
50U,  on  the  other  hand,  has  acknowledged  the 
utility  and  joatice  of  many  of  the  observations 
made  by  Megasthenes.] 

MxoiSTAy  an  island  of  Lycia,  with  an  bar- 
boar  of  the  same  name.    Lio,  37,  c.  23. 

MsciSTiAS,  a  soothsayer,  who  told  the 
Spartant  that  defended  Thermopylae,  that 
ther  all  should  perish,  &c.  HtrodoL  7,  c. 
219«  Su. 

MsLA  Poxpoiiius,  fft  Spaniard  who  flour- 
ished in  the  reign  of  tae  emperor  Claudios. 
Ue  wrote  a  compendium  of  geography  which 
ia  still  extant.  He  foUowa  cloeely  his  Grecian 
prodeoaators,  espedally  Eratosthenee.  He 
-wrlio  is  acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  lat- 
ter will  be  able  e^isily  te  eomprehmid  the 


work  of  Mela,  but  without  this  previous  know- 
ledge will  find  him  extremely  obscure,  tn 
the  geography  of  the^north- western  parts  of 
Europe,  he  improves  upon  the  statements  of 
the  older  geographers,  in  consequence  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  Romans  in  this  quarter.] 
His  work  is  divided  into  three  books.  The 
best  editions  of  this  book,  called  dt  silu  orbits 
are  those  of  Gronovius,8vo.  L.Bat.  1722»and 
Reinhold,  4to.  Eton,  1761. 

Melampus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and 
physician  of  Argos,  son  ofAmythaon  andldo- 
mcnea,  or  Dorippe.  He  lived  at  Pyloe  in  Pe- 
loponnesus. His  servants  once  killed  two 
large  serpents  who  had  made  their  nests  at 
the  bottom  of  a  largo  oak,  and  Melampus  paid 
so  much  regard  to  these  two  reptiles,  that  he 
raised  a  burning  pile  and  burned  them  upon  it. 
He  also  took  particular  care  of  their  young 
ones,  and  fed  them  with  milk.  Some  time 
after  this  the  young  serpents  crept  to  Melaflfi- 
pus  as  he  slept  on  the  grass  near  the  oak,and, 
as  if  sensible  of  the  favours  of  their  benefactor, 
they  wantonly  played  around  him,  and  softly 
licked  his  ears.  This  awoke  Melampus,  who 
was  astonished  at  the  sudden  change  which  his 
senses  had  undergone.  He  found  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  aad 
with  all  their  rude  notes,  as  they  flew  apocmd 
him.  He  took  advantage  of  this  sapernfitqral 
giA,  and  soon  made  himself  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  and  Apollo  also  in. 
structed  him  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  bad 
soon  after  the  happiness  of  curing  the  daugh- 
ters of  Prcctns,by  giving  them  ellebore,  wbioh, 
from  this  circumstance,  has  been  cidle4  ffie- 
lampodium^  and  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble 
he  married  the  eldest  of  these  princMMM. 
(vid,  Proelides.)  The  tyrapny  of  hia  ancle 
Neleu!,  king  of  Pylos,  obliged  him  to  leavB 
his  native  country,  and  Proetus,to  show  him- 
self more  sensible  of  his  services,  gave  him 
part  of  his  kingdom,  over  which  hc  ^tablisb- 
ed  himself.  About  this  tiqie  the  petsanal 
cliarms  of  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleas,-had 
gained  many  admirers,  but  the  father  prof- 
mised  his  daughter  only  to  him  who  bikinght 
into  his  liands  the  oxen  of  Iphiolua.  Than 
condition  displeased  many  ;  but  Biai^  wha 
was  also  one  of  ber  admirers,  engaged  ha 
brother  Melampus  to  steal  the  oxen,  and  de- 
liver them  to  hini.  Melampus  was  oaughl  in 
the  attempt,  and  imprisoned,  and  nothtagbut 
his  services  as  a  soothsayer  and  physiciad  l!lo 
fphidus  would  have  saved  him  from  deatk 
All  this  pleaded  in  favour  of  Melampus,  but 
when  he  had  taught  the  childleM  rphiehn  how 
to  become  a  father,  he  not  oaly  obtained  hit 
liberty,  but  also  the  oxen,  and  with  them  be 
compelled  Nelens  to  give  Pero  in  marriage  te 
Bias.  A  severe  distemper,  whieb^  bad  ren* 
dered  the  women  of  Ai:gosin«ane,^a9  totally 
removed  by  Melampus ;  and  AnaXagoias,  wfai^ 
then  sat  oo  thethrone,  rewarded  hismerit  by 
giving  him  part  of  his  kiugdoia,  where  hees* 
Ubli4hed  hitaseli;  aaA  Whdre  his  portority 
reigned  daring  sixsneceeaivegfeneratsoDi.  Ha 
received  dlvinehonoors  alter  death,  and  tem- 
ples were  rfiuted  ta  hiimeoiory.   BMUr.Qd^ 
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11.  Y.  287, !.  J5,  y,  225.--H«rorfo/.  2  and  9.— 
ApoUod,  2,  c.  2.-^Patis.  2,  c.  18, 1.  4,  c.  3.— 
Kir^.  G.  3,  V.  560.      . 

Melanch^tes,  one  of  Act«on'9  dog«,  so 
called  from  his  black  hair,    Ovid.  Met.  3. 

Melanchlani,  a  people  near  the  Cirn 
merian  Bospborus,  [so  called  from  their  black 
i;armeot8.  MaQoert  conjectures  them  to  have 
been  the  prog^enitors  of  (he  modem  Russian;.] 

Melanippe,  a  daughter  of  iEolus,  who 
bad  two  children  by  Neptune,  for  which  her 
father  put  out  both  her  eyes,  an  '  confined  her 
in  a  prison.  Her  children,  who  ha  J  been  ex 
posed  and  preserved,  delivered  her  from  con- 
inement,  and  Neptune  restored  her  to  her 
eye-sight.  She  afterwards  married  Mcta 
pontas.     Hygin.  fab.  186. 

MelavippIdes,  a  Greek  poet  about  520 
years  before  Christ.  His  grandson  of  the 
same  name  flourished  about  60  years  after 
at  the  court  of  Perdiccas  the  second,  of  Ma- 
cedonia. Some  fragments  of  their  poetry  arc 
extant. 

MKLANippu8,a  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the 
Theban  chiefs  who  defended  the  gate  of 
Thebes  against  the  army  of  Adrastus  kmg  of 
Argos.  He  was  opposed  by  Tydeus,  whom 
he  slightly  wounded,  and*  at  last  was  killed 
by  Amphiaraus,  who  carried  his  head  to  Ty- 
deus. Tydeus,  to  take  revenge  of  the  wouud 
he  had  received,  bit  the  head  with  such  bar- 
barity, that  he  swallowed  the  brains,  and  Mi- 
nervai  offended  with  his  conduct,  took  away 
the  herb  which  he  had  given  him  to  cure  his 
■  wound,  and  he  died.  jSpollgd  1,  c.  8. — 
Mtchyl  ante  Tlieb.—Paui.  9,  c.  18. 

Mklabthii,  rooks  near  the  island  of  Sa- 
mos. 

MsLANTHivs,  a  man  who  wrote  an  his- 
tory of  Attica. A  famous  painter  of  Si- 

cyon.     Plin.  36. A  tragic  poet  of  a  very 

malevolent  disposition,  in  the  age  of  Pho 
eioD.    PhU. 

Mklanthus,  Melantes,  or  Melanthius, 
a  SOD  of  Andropompns,  whose  ancestors  were 
kings  of  Pylos.  He  was  driven  from  his  pa- 
ternal kingdom  by  the  Heradide,  and  came 
to  Athens,  where  king  Thymoetus  resigned 
the  crown  to  him,  provided  he  fought  a  battle 
against  Xanthus,  a  general  of  the  Bcpoiians, 
who  mai.ie  war  against  him.  He  fought  and 
oonqnered,  (vid^  Apaturia,)  and  his  family, 
•arnamed  the  J^eledta^  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Athftos  till  the  age  of  Codrus.  He  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown  1 128  years  B.  C.  and  reigned 
37  years.     Paus.  2,  c.  18. 

MsLAS,  (se,)  a  river  of  Thrace,  at  the  west 

of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. Another  in 

Thes8aly,[near  Heraclea,] in  Achaia, 

in  Boaotia,  [emptying  into  the  Cephi9?us,]<r« — 
in  Sicily, in  Ionia,— m  Cap)>adocia,  [ris- 
ing near  Cssarea  ad  .Argaenm,  and  falling  into 
the  Euphrates  near  the  city  of  Melitene.  It 
is  now  called  by  th^Turks  Kara-Son^  or  *»  the 
black  water  ."J 

BAklda,  or  Melderwn  vrbs^m  city  of  Gaul, 
now  Meaux  in  Champagne. 

MALEA^OBR,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity, 
•on  of  (Enena  king  of  JEtoUa  by  Althaea, 
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daughter  of  Thestius.  The  Paro« 
sent  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  \ 
^  ed  his  future  greatness.  Clotho  i 
would  be  brave  and  courageoos  f 
foretold  his  uncommon  strength ;  i  ' 
declared  that  he  should  live  as  loq(  m  i 
fire-brand,  which  was  on  the  fire,  i 
entire  and  unconsumed.  Althsa  00419 
heard  this,  than  the  snatched  the  stiA  I 
the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the  moet 
care,  as  the  life  of  her  son  was  deetloei  Is 
depend  upon  its  pr««ervation.  The  fbmmti 
Meleager  increased  with  his  yeara  ;  he  1 ' 
lized  himself  in  the  Arg^autic  exp 
and  afterwards  deliver^  his  coantor 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  mmdm  mr 
against  his  father  at  the  instigatioo  of'Dwoa, 
whose  altars  (Eueus  had  ne°:lected.  (ni. 
(Eneus.)  No  sooner  were  they  deetroyed. 
than  Diana  punished  the  negligence oCflEBWi  i 
by  a  greater  calamity.  She  sent  a  hu^  wild 
boar,  which  laid  waste  all  the  couotrj,  and 
seemed  invincible  on  account  of  its  im«6fiiF 
size.  It  became  soon  a  public  cooeerB ,  aH 
the  neighbouring  princes  assembled  to  de- 
stroy this  terrible  animal,  and  nothing^ became 
lore  famous  in  mythological  history  than 
te  hunting  of  the  Calydootan  boar.  The 
princes  and  chiefs  who  assembled!,  and  who 
are  mentioned  by  mythologists,  are  Melca- 
ger,  son  of  CEneus,  Idas  aod  Lynoetu,  eons 
ol  .Apbareus,  Dryas  eon  of  Man,  Castor  and 
Pollux  sons  of  Jupiter  and  l^da,  Piiitboiis 
son  of  Ixion,  Theseus  sou  of  £gcfia«  An- 
ceus  and  Cepheus  sons  of  Lycnrgna,  Adnie- 
tus  son  of  Fheres,  Jason  son  of  iEoim,  Pe- 
leus  and  Telamon  sons  of  iEacna,  Iphtc^ 
son  of  Amphitryon,  Eurytrion  son  of  Actor, 
Atalanta  daughter  of  Schoeneos,  I^at  fbe 
friend  of  Hercules,  the  sons  of 
Amphiaraus  son  of  Oileus,  Protheaa»4 
tes,  the  brothers  of  Allhsa,  HippotfaioSt  1 
of  Cercyon,  Leucippus,  Adrastus,  ^ 
Phileus,  Echeon,  Leiex,  PhoBniz  son  of  Aam- 
tor,  Panopeu8,Hyleus,Hippa8U8,Nest4^Vc» 
noetius,  the  father  of  Patroclus,  Amfmmiita^ 
Laertes  the  father  of  Ulysses,  and  the  tar 
sons  of  Hippocoon.  This  troop  of  anM^iacB 
attacked  the  boar  with  unusual  farjr^  vii|d  k 
was  at  last  killed  by  Meleager.  The< 
or  gave  the  skin  and  the  bead  to 

ho  had  first  wounded  the  animal, 
partiality  to  a  woman  irritated  the 
and  particularly  Toxeos  and  Flexip|Mi%  the 
brothers  of  Althaea,  aod  they  cndeavcumj  to 
rub  Atalanta  of  the  honourable  preseoL  He- 
leager  defended  a  woman  of  whom  btt"  Wat 
enamoured,  and  killed  his  uncles  in  tha  A- 
tern  pt  M  eanli  me  the  news  of  this  c 
ed  conquest  had  alre^tdy  reached 
and  Althsea  went  to  the  temple  ofthefidbte 
return  thanks  for  the  victory  whidi  htrlaa 
had  gained.  As  she  went  she  met  ihmmtjftta 
of  her  brothers  that  were  brought  flVHi  Ibe 
chase,  and  at  .this  Uionrnfol  niniitiilfci  she 
filled  the  whole  city  with  her  UmmtHlmi^ 
She  was  upon  this  infonned  tliit  iNy  i^A 
been  killed  by  Meleager,  UoA^Hm  mtumut 
|of  resentment,  to  roTeoge  the  4t(|lA«f  hir 
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brothers,  she  threw  into  the  fire  the  fatal 
stick  OQ  whieh  her  soo's  life  depended,  and 
Meleager  died  as  soon  as  it  was  consuiurd. 
Homer  does  not  mention  the  fire-brand. 
whence  some  have  imagined  that  this  fable 
u  posterior  to  that  poet's  age.  Hot  he  say; 
that  the  death  of  Toxeas  and  Plexippus  so 
irritated  AUbaia,  that  she  uttered  tbe  most 
horrible  curses  and  imprecations  upon  the 
haad  of  her  son.  Meleai;cr  married  Cleopa- 
tra, the  Uaaghter  of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  as 
also  Atalanta,  according  to  some  accouots. 
JipoUod,  1,  c.  8 — jlpollon,  1.  arg.  1,  v.  997, 
1.  a  V.  518.— F/aec  1  and 6— Pau*.  10,  c.3l. 
— H^gin.  14.— Onrf.  Mel.  Q.—Uomer.  11.  9. 
A  general,  who  supported  Aridasus  when 
he  had  been  made  king  after  the  death  of  hi^ 

brother  Alexander  the  Great A  brother 

of   Ptolemy,  made  king  of  Macedonia  B.  C. 
280  years.     He  was  but  two  months  investeil 

with  the  regal  authority A  Greek  poet 

in  the  reign  of  Seleocus  the  last  of  tbe  Seleu 
eidae.  He  was  born  at  Tyre  and  died  at  Cos. 
[He  was  the  first  who  made  a  collection  of  the 
short  poems  called  by  the  Greeks  epigrams. 
Of  these  he  formed  two  sets,  under  the  title  of 
**  w^A//iologta,"  the  first  of  which  was  a  la 
mentable  proof  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  ago 
the  second,  consisting  of  miscellaneous  pieces, 
has  formed  the  basis  of  the  later  Anthologies 
of  Agathias  and  Planudes.  Many  of  tbe 
poems  are  the  work  of  Meleager,  and  possess 
mach  elegance.]  The  best  edition  of  the  v^n. 
thologia  is  that  of  Brunck,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Ar- 
geator,  1772.  [Brunok^s  edition  of  the  Ana- 
lecta.  has  been  re-publit  led  by  Jacobs,  with  a 
com$iifm^Aad  most  valuable  commentary,  in 
laPVSil'Svo.  Lips.  1774-1803. A  very  va- 
luable edition  of  the  Anthology  appeared  al- 
to in  1795-7,  in  4to.  edited  by  De  Bosch,  with 
a  Latin  metrical  version  by  Giotius  annexed.] 

MtLKiLcalDES,  the  sisters  of  Meleager, 
daogbtersof  CEoeusand  Althiea.  They  were 
ao  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  their  brother 
Meleager,  that  they  refused  all  aliments, and 
were,  at  the  point  of  death ,  changed  into 
birds  called  Meleagrides,  whose  feathers  and 
eggs,  as  it  is  supposed,  are  of  a  different  co- 
loar.  The  youngest  of  the  sisters.  Gorge  and 
Dejanira,  who  had  been  married,  esca^ied 
this  metamorphosis.  ApoUod,  1,  c.  8. —  Ovid. 
Mci.  8,  V.  540.— P/tn.  10,  c.  26. 

Mbls8,  (ktis,)  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
looia  near  Smyrna.  Some  of  the  ancients 
supposed  that  Homer  was  born  on  the  banks 
of  that  river,  from  which  circumstance  they 
call  him  Melesigenes^  and  his  compositions 
MtUl4t(B  eharla.  It  is  even  supported  that 
be  composed  his  poems  in  a  cave  near  the 
source  of  that  river.  Slrab,  12. — Slai.  2. — 
Sjflo.  7,  V.  34.— rt^ti/.  4,  el.  1,  v.  201.— Pflu*. 

7,  c.  5. A  king  of  Lydia  who  succeeded 

his  iatber  Alyattes,  .abdut  747  years  before 
Christ.    He  was  father  to  Candaules. 

Mkijisig&sss,  or  MmutsiGiSA,  a  name 
given  to  Homer,    vid.  Moles. 

MtLiB<KA«  a  maritime  town  of  Manet ia 
in  ThMsaly.  at  the  foot  oi  Mount  Ossa,  fa- 
mooj  for  dying  wool.    [Anthon  differ  about 


tbe  precise  situation  of  this  city.  Strabo 
places  it  on  a  gulf  between  Mount  Ossa  to  the 
north,  and  Mount  Pelion.  This  is  the  place 
assigned  it  by  D*Anville.]  The  epithet  of 
MtlUxBU*  is  applied  to  Phi loctetes  because  b# 
reigned  there,     yirg.  ./En.  3,  v.  4'j1,  1.  5,  v. 

'251. — Herodot.lt  c.  188. Also  an  island 

at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Orootes  in  Syria,  whence 
SSHibata  purp ura.    Mela^  2,  c.  3. 

Mklib(Eos,  a  shepherd  introduced  in  Vir- 
;^irs  eclogues. 

Mj^ckrta,  Mjblicertes,  or  Mblicsr* 
TUB.  a  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  He  was  saved 
by  his  mother  from  the  fury  of  his  father, 
who  prepared  to  dash  him  against  a  wall  as 
he  had  done  his  brother  Learchus.  The  mo- 
ther was  so  terrified  that  the  threw  herself 
mto  the  sea  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms. 
Xeptunebad  compassion  on  the  misfortunes 
of  Ino  an«i  her  son,  and  changed  them  both 
into  sea-deities.  Ino  was  called  Leucotboe 
or  .VJatuta,  and  Melicerta  was  known  among 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Paleemon,  and 
among  the  Latins  by  that  of  Portumnus. 
•Some  suppose  that  the  Isthmian  games  were 
in  honour  of  Melicerta.  vid.  Isthmia.  Apol* 
lod.  I,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c  4.— Paiis.  1,  c  44.— Ify- 
gin.  fab.  1  and  2.— Orirf.  Mtt.  4,  v.  529,  &c 
—Plui.  de  Si/mp. 

vIb  LoOais,  one  of  the  £olian  islands  near 
Sicily. 

Melisa,  a  town  of  Magna  Grscia. 
Melissa,  a  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  of 
Crete,  who,  with  her  sister  Amalthea,  fed  Ju- 
piter with  the  milk  of  goats.  She  first  found 
out  the  means  of  collecting  honey  ;  whence 
some  have  imagined  that  she  was  changed 
into  a  bcc,  as  her  name  is  the  Greek  word  for 
that  insect.  Columell. A  daughter  of  Pro- 
les, who  married  Periander,  tbe  son  of  Cyp« 
?elus,  by  whom  in  her  pregnancy  she  was 
killed  with  a  blow  of  his  foot,  by  the  false  ac- 
cusation of  his  concubines.     Diog.  Laert.^^ 

Paus.  I,  c.  28. A  woman  of  Corinth,  who 

refused  to  initiate  others  in  the  festivals  of 
Cores,  ader  she  had  received  admission.  She 
was  torn  to  pieces  upon  thb  disobedience, 
and  the  goddess  made  a  swarm  of  bees  rise 
from  her  body. 

McLissus,  [a  philosopher  of  Samoa  of  tbe 
Eleatic  sect,  who  flourished  about  440  B.  C. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Parmenides,  to  whos« 
doctrines  he  closely  adhered.  As  a  public 
man  he  was  conversant  with  affairs  of  stale, 
:«nd  acquired  great  influence  amonghis  coun- 
trymen, who  bad  a  high  veneration  for  hit 
talents  and  virtues.  Being  appointed  by  them 
to  the  command  of  a  fl«  et,  be  obtained  a  great 
naval  victory  over  the  Athenians.  As  a  phi* 
losopher,  he  maintained  that  the  principle  of 
all  things  is  one  and  immutable,  or,  that  what- 
ever exists  is  one  be:ng ;  that  this  one  being 
includes  all  things  and  it  infinite,  without  be- 
;:inning  or  end ;  that  there  is  neither  vacuum 
or  motion  in  the  ani verse,  nor  any  such  thingf 
at  production  or  decay ;  that  the  cbanget 
which  it  teems  to  suffer  are  only  illusions  of 
oor  tentM,  and  that  we  oaght  not  to  lay  down 
any  thing  positively  conctmtog  tbe  gods,  siocci 
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OUT  knowledge  of  them  is  so  nncertain.  The- 
mbtocles  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  hit  pa- 
pilsj 

JMbUta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean* 
to  the  south-west  of  Sicily,  now  MaUa.  It 
derived  its  ancient  name  from  tho  quantity  of 
honey  (/*Uii)  which  it  produced.  T^ie  soil 
was  fertile,  and  the  conntry  famous  for  its 
wool.  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phosnicians. 
St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  and  cursed 
all  venomous  creatures,  which  now  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  island.  Some,  however, 
suppose  that  the  island  on  which  the  Apostle 
Was  shipwrecked,  was  another  island  of  the 
Mme  name  in  the  Adriatic  on  the  coast  of  11 
lyricam.  [The  opinion  which  Lempriere  ad 
Yocates,  and  which  makes  Malta  the  place  of 
St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  is  altog^ether  untenable. 
Thtt  vessel,  when  lost,  was  in  ^  Adria,'*  the 
Adriatic  Gulph,  which  cannot  by  any  geo- 
graphical contrivance  bo  made  to  extend,  as 
foree  would  wish  to  have  it,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  island  on  which  the  Apostle  was 
Wrecked  was  an  obscure  one  in  the  Adriatic 
Bea,  formerly  called  Melita,  and  now  known 
by  ihe  name  of  JHeUda,  This  island  lies  con 
fessedly  in  the  Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Illy- 
ricum ;  it  lies,  too,  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic  than  any  other  island  of  that  sea, 
and  would  of  course  be  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  wreck  of  any  vessel  that  would  be 
4riven  by  tempests  to  that  quarter.  Mele- 
da  is  situate,  moreover,  nearly  N.  W.  by  N, 
of  the  south-west  promontory  of  Crete,  and 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  storm  from  the 
^uth-eait  quarter.  The  manner  likewise 
fn  which  Melita  is  described  by  St.  Luke 
Agrees  with  the  idea  of  an  obscure  place,  but 
not  with  the  celebrity  of  Malta  at  that  time 
Cicero  speaks  of  Melita  (Malta)  as  abound- 
faig  in  curiosities  and  riches, and  possessing  a 
feniarlnible  manufacture  of  the  finest  linen. 
(Orat,  in  Verr,  lib.  4,  c.  18,  «/  c.  46.)  Malta, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  (lib,  5,  c.  ],) 
was  furnished  with  many  and  very  good  har- 
bours, and  the  inhabitants  were  very  rich  ; 
for  it  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  among 
Whom  were  excellent  weavers  of  fine  linen. 
The  houses  were  stately  and  beautiful,  and 
tl^e  Inhabitants,  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  fa- 
moos  for  the  extent  and  lucrative  nature  of 
their  commerce.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  a  place  of  this  description  could  be  meant 
by  such  an  expression  as  '*  an  island  called 
Melite  ;"  nor  could  the  inhabitants,  with  any 
tiropriety  of  speech,  be  understood  by  the 
£j»ithet  "•barbHrous."  But  the  Adriatic  Me- 
Itte  perfectly  corresponds  with  that  desorip- 
tioo.  Though  too  obscure  and  insignificant 
to  be  partioularl^  noticed  by  ancient  geogra- 
phers, the  opj)osite  and  neighbouring  coast 
of  niyricum  is  represented  bv  Strabo  in  such 
ft  way  as  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Apostle.  Father  Oiorgi,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Melite  Adriatiea,  who  has 
Written  on  this  subject,  suggests,  very  proper- 
ly, that  as  there  are  now  no  serpents  in  Mal- 
ta, and  as  it  should  seem  there  were  none  in 
tbatim  of  PliaytthereneTtr  were  any  there. 


the  country  being  dry  and  rocky,  and  Bet  af- 
fording shelter  or  pcoper  oourisfament  for  av- 
mals  of  this  description.  But  Meleda  mboosds 
with  these  repti1es,being  woody  and  dftBip,«Bl 
favourable  to  their  way  of  life  and  propega- 
tion.  It  has  been  alleged,  however,  in  nveer 
of  Malta's  having  been  the  islanil  in  qoeitiei, 
that  had  Melide  been  the  one,  St«  Paul  wnnU 
not  have  called  ai  Sjfraeiise^  m  his  way  Is 
Rhegium,  ^  which  is  so  far  oat  of  Ibe 
track'*  says  a  writer  who  advocates  this 
opinion,  ^  that  no  example  ean  prodooed 
in  the  history  of  navigaUon  of  any  sfaip  sang 
so  far  out  of  her  course,  except  it  was  arirea 
by  a  violent  tempest'*  This  arginMat 
tends  principally  to  show  that  the  writer  bed 
a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  relative  attaatnos 
of  the  places  to  which  he  refen.  Tbe  ifaip 
which  carried  St.  Paul  from  the  Adrialio  to 
Rhegium  would  not  deviate  iirem  iti  ooane 
more  than  half  a  dav's  sail  by  toQcbiiig  at 
Syracuse ;  and  the  delay  so  occasioned  wodd 
probably  be  but  a  few  houn  more  tbem  it 
would  have  been  had  they  proeeeded  to 
Syracuse  in  their  way  to  the  S6raits  of  Mca- 
sine  from  Malta.  Besides,  the  master  of  tke 
ship  might  have,  and  probably  bad,  soae 
business  at  Syracuse,  which  hsid  oi%hiated 
at  Alexandria,  from  whiehpfaceit  mcttt  hare 
been  originally  intended  that  tbe  ship  sfioiibl 
commence  her  voyage  to  PUteoli ;  ami  m  tbii 
course,  the  calling  at  Sgraeutt  would  bare 
been  the  smallest  deviation  poinble.  Ai  re« 
gards  the  wind  Euroclydon,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  word  eyidently  implies  a 
south-east  wind.  It  is  comporad  of  £v^, 
'<the  sooth-east  wind,'*  and  aAtf/)mr,  •  a  wave," 
an  addition  highly  expresBire  of  tbe  diarac- 
ter  and  effects  of  this  wind,  but,  probaUy, 
chiefly  applied  to  it  when  it  became  typba- 
nic  or  tempestuous.  Typhon  is  descriM  by 
Pliny,  (Lt6. 2.  e.  48,)  as  ^^pracipua  n^ngm- 
Hum  pettis^  non  antennoi  m^do^  rcrton  fjpai 
navigia  contorta  frangent.**  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  island  of  Malta  ;  it  waa  beldby 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  from  1530  to  1798, 
they  having  this  island  granted  to  tbeei  by 
Charles  V.  in  1530,  when  they  were  exp^ed 
from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  In  1798  it  hH 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  soon  alter 
was  taken  by  the  British,  and  was  oonfiraied 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  it  is 
a  vei^  strongly  fortified  island.  In  Gibraltar 
admiration  is  excited  by  the  works  of  aatore, 
in  Malta  by  those  of  art.]    Strab.  G. — Jtfeb, 

2,  c.  7.— CSc.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  46. An  aaeieat 

name  of  Samothraoe.    Sirab,  10. 

MxLtrfiirs,  [a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  li 
the  southern  part  of  Armenia  Minor»  and  ly- 
ing ftlong  the  Euphrates.  Its  capital  was 
Melitene,  now  Maiatit^  on  a  branch  of  tbe 
river  Melas.] 

MblItqs,  a  poet  ai^  orator  of  Atbane, 
who  bebame  one  of  the  principal  aocnaert  ef 
Sooratas.  After  his  eloquence  had  prevaded, 
and  Socrates  had  been  pot  lso<nttmioialy  Is 
death,  tl|e  Athenians  repotted  of  tbeir  seve- 
rity to  tha  philosopfaer,  and  oondrained 
his  accusers.    Melirai  pariibed  anoog  then. 
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lis  eharmeter  wfts  mean  and  inndtous,  and  hit 
oems  bad  nothing  grtti  or  sabUme.  Di9g, 
Sp.  Mblhts,  a  Roman  knigbt  aociued 
f  as(»inn^  to  tjrranny  on  aocomit  of  his  im- 
ormtoon  tifowaHtjr  to  the  populace.  He  wai 
iimmoned  to  appear  by  the  dietator  L.  Q. 
Uaetonatas,  and  when  he  refused  to  obey, 
e  was  pot  to  death  by  Ahala,  tiie  master  of 
orse,  A.  U.  C.  314.  Farro  4t'L.  L.  4.— 
"^a/.  Max,  6,  c.  3. 

M KLr.A  or  MsLA,  a  small  rirer  of  Ctsal- 
ioe  GaaU  faUingr  into  ^e  AUios  and  with  it 
ito  the  Po,  CahiU.  08,  r.  33.— K«f».  G. 
,  V.  278. 

MsLos,  now  MUo^  an  island  between  Crete 
nd  Peloponnesus,  about  24  miles  from  Scyl- 
aetniif  aA)Ottt  60  miles  in  cireumforence,  [and, 
ccordtB^  to  PKny,  nearly  round.]  It  en- 
ojed  its  Ittdependenee  for  above  700  years 
yefor^  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
rhis  U\md  was  orig;inally  peoj^ed  by  a  Laoe- 
Ismonian  edony,  1116  years  before  the 
I^lmslian  era.  From  this  reason  the  inhabit- 
ints  refused  to  Johi  the  rest  of  the  islands  and 
he  Athenians  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
This  refiual  was  sererehr  punished.  The 
\thenianfl  took  Blelos,  and  put  to  the  sword 
ill  audi  as  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The 
women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  And 
the  island  left  desolate.  An  Athenian  colony 
re-peopled  It,  till  Lysander  re-conquered  it, 
and  re-estabHshedthe  original  inhabitants  in 
thehr  possession.  The  island  produced  a  kind 
of  earth  suooessfuHy  employed  in  paintmg 
and  medicine.  [It  ^bounded  with  iron  mines, 
and  wasfiimous  for  its  wines  and  honey.  Its 
pastures  and  mineral  waters  were  alio  com- 
mendedy  and  its  alum  was  in  great  repute 
among  the  Romans,  and  preferred  by  them  to 
that  of  any  other  country  except  the  Effvp- 
tian.]  atfdb.  t,^Mtla,  k,  c.  7.-P«n.  4,^c 
12, 1.  35,  c  0.— TWyd.  2,  &c. 

BfvLPiSy  now  Jtfe^cr,  a  river  of  Luoania, 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  S«a.  PKn.3,c.5. 
Mxi.PdMiii£,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  [Her  name  is 
derived  from  M^\miui»t,  canto,}  She  presided 
over  tragedy.  Horace  has  addressed  the 
finest  of  his  odes  to  her,  as  to  the  patroness 
of  lyric  poetry.  She  was  generally  represent- 
ed as  a  young  Woman  with  a  lerious  counte- 
nance. Her  garments  were  splendid;  she 
wore  a  buskin,  and  held'a  dagger  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  sceptre  and  crown.  Ho 
rat.  3,  od,  A^-^Hetiod,  Theog. 

Mbmkta  Lkx,  ordained  that  no  one  should 
be  entered  on  the  calendar  of  criminals  who 
was  absent  on  the  public  acoonnt. 

MftMHnrs,  a  Roman  knight  who  rendered 
himself  mustrious  for  his  eloqu«ince  and  poe- 
tical talents.  He  was  made  tribune,  prastor, 
and  afterwards  gorernor  of  Bithjmia.  He  was 
accused  of  extortion  in  his  province  and  ba- 
nisbedby  J.  Caesar,  though  Cicero  undertook 
his  defence.    Lucretius  dedicated  his  poem 

tohkn.  Cie.AnBrttt A  Roman,  who  ac- 

cnsedJugurtha  before  the  Roman  people 

^The  family  of  the  Memmii  were  plc- 

beiam.    Tbey  were  descended,  accordine'  to 
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some  acoounts,  from  Mnestheus,  thefHend  of 
iEneas.    Firg.  Mn.  5,  v.  1 17. 

MsKRON.  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  Ti- 
thonus  and  Aurora,  [ifltd.  a  solution  of  thia 
fitble  under  the  article  Memnonitim.]  He 
came  with  a  body  of  10,000  men  to  assist  hit 
uncle  Priam  during  the  Trojan  war,  where  he 
behaved  with  great  courage,  and  killed  Anti- 
lochus,  Nestor's  son.  The  aged  father  cbal- 
leoged  the  .Ethiopian  monarch,  but  Memnon 
refused  it  on  account  of  the  venerable  age  of 
Nestor,  and  accepted  that  of  AchiUes.  He  wat 
killed  m  the  combat  in  the  sight  of  the  Gredaa 
and  Trojan  armies.  Aurora  was  so  disconso- 
late at  ^e  death  of  her  son,  that  she  flew  to 
Jupiter  all  bathed  in  tears,  and  begged  the  god 
to  ^^rant  her  son  such  honours  as  ndght  distin* 
gmsh  him  from  other  mortals.  Ju^ter  con- 
sented! and  inmiediately  a  numerous  flight  of 
birds  issued  from  the  burning  pile  on  which 
the  bod^  was  laid,  and,  afler  they  had  flown 
three  times  round  the  flames,  they  divided 
themselves  into  two  separate  bodies,  and 
fooghtwith  such  acrimony  that  above  half  of 
them  f^U  down  into  the  fire,  as  victims  to  an»- 
pease  the  manes  of  Memnon.  These  birds 
were  called  Jtfemnenidet ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  they 
never  failed  to  return  jrearly  to  the  tomb  of 
Memnon,  in  Troas,  and  repeat  the  same 
bloody  engagement,  in  honour  |of  the  hero 
frtjm  whom  they  received  their  name.  The 
Ethiopians  or  Egyptians,  over  whom  Mem« 
non  reignedy  erected  a  celebrated  statue  to 
the  honour  of  their  monarch,  ivid,  Mem- 
nonium.]  Memnon  was  the  inventor  of  the 
alphabet,  according  to  Antidides,  a  writer 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  7,  c.  56.  Moteh.  in  Bton. 
—Ovid.  Met.  13,  r.  576,  kjn^^-JElim.  5,  c. 
1— PoMf.  1,  C.42,1. 10,  c.  31 — Strab.  ISand 
17 — Jue.  15,  V.  6. — Philottra,  in  J^polhd. — 
PUn.  36,  c.  l.-^Homer.  Oi/.9.— Qutn/.  Calab. 

A  general  of  the  Persian  forces  when 

Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He  distinguished 
himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  interest  of 
Darius,  his  valour  in  the  tiM,  the  soundness 
of  his  counsels,  and  his  great  sagacity.  He 
defended  Mil6tus  against  Alexander,  and  died 
in  the  midst  of  bis  successful  enterprises,  B. 
C.333.  His  wife  Banine  was  taken  prison- 
er with  the  wife  of  Darius.    Diod.  16. 

[Mbmnoriuiii,  the  citadel  of  Susa,  (yid. 
below.)  This  name  is  also  given  to  that 
part  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  which  lay  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Nile,  and  is  now  called  Ha^ 
bon.  Near  the  city  of  Thebes  was  the  fa- 
mous statue  of  Memnon,  which  was  said  to 
otter  a  sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a 
musical  string,  when  it  was  struck  by  the  first 
beams  of  the  sun.  It  was  a  colossal  figure,  of 
f:igantic  size,  formed  of  a  very  hard  granite. 
Cambyses,  who  spared  not  the  Egyptian  god 
Apis,  suspecting  some  imposture,  broke  the 
statue  f^m  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the 
body,  but  discovered  nothing.  Strabo,  who 
visited  the  spot  in  a  later  age,  states  that  he 
saw  two  colossal  figures,  one  of  ihem  erect, 
add  the  other  broken  off  from  above,  and  the 
fragments  Ivinaron  the  ground.    He  states. 
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however,  a  traditioa  t-faat  this  had  been  occa 
stoned  by  an  earthquake.     The  geo«;rapher 
adds,  that  he  and  iElius  Gallus,  with  many 
other  friends,  and  a  largo  number  of  soldier?, 
were  standing  by  these  stataes  early  in  the 
xnomine,  when  they  heard  a  certain  sound, 
but  could  not  determine  whether  it  came  from 
the  ooloesus,  or  the  base,  or  from  the  surround 
ing  multitude.    He  mentions  also,  that  it  was 
a  current    belief  that  the  souivd  came  from 
that  part  of  the  statue  which  remained  on 
the  base.     Pliny  and  Tacitus  mention  the 
sound  produced  from    the  statue,   without 
having  themselves  heard  it,  and  Lucian  in- 
forms us  that  Demetrius  went  on  purpose  to 
Egypt  to  see  the  pyramids  and  iVIemnon*s 
statue,  from  which  a  voice  proceeded  at  th(> 
rising  of  the  sun.  It  was  a  general  persuasion, 
indeed,   among  the    Egyptians  as  well    a: 
others,  that  before  Cambyses  broke  this  co< 
lossas,  it  uttered  the  seven  mysterious  vowels. 
Of  the  fact  that  this  statue  uttered  sounds 
when  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  there  can  be  no 
doabt,  nor  can  it  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  phenomenon.      The  priests  of   Thebes 
might  have  fabricated,  by  mechanical  art,  a 
speaking  head,  the  springs  of  which  were  so 
arranged  that  it  should  pronounce  sounds  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun.    Cambyses  destroyed 
this  wonderful  mechanism  by   overturning 
the  upper  part  of  the  statue.     The  sounds 
emitted  after  this  from  the  trunk,  which  re 
mained  on  the  pedestal,  most  have  been  an 
artifice  of  the  priests.    It  would  seem  too, 
that  this  was  used  by  them,'  in  a  later  age, 
in  opposition  to  the  progress  of  ChristiBui 
ty ;  for  we  find  that  after  Christianity  be 
came    established  in  Egypt,  in  the  fourth 
century,  nothing  more  was  said  of  the  vocal 
statue  of  Memoon.    The  mutilated  fragment, 
or  rather  bust  of  Memnon,  which  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  consisted  of  a  single  mass  of  stone, 
weighing  10  or  12  tons,  was  sent  to  England 
by  Belzoni  in  1818,  and  is  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.     But  who  was  Memnon?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  involve  an  ex 
planation  also  of  the  term  Memnonium.     We 
will  first  give  the  ingenious  theory  of  Man- 
nert,  and  then  the  discoveries  of  Champollion. 
The  Egyptian  priests,  aware  that  the  name 
Memnon  occurred  in  the   traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  as  that  of  an  Assyrian  monarch  who 
had  marched  to  the  aid  of  Troy,  and  indulg 
ing  their  usual  propensity  of   claiming  a^ 
their  own  every    distinguished    personage, 
with  whose  name  they  found  one  in  their 
own  land  bearing  any  degree  of  similarity, 
asserted    that   Memoon    was    an    Egyptian 
prince  who  had  conquered  Assyria,  and  to 
which  country,  therefore,  he  was  erroneously 
said  to  have  belonged.    The  Egyptian  priests, 
however,  of  a  later  age,  went  far  beyond 
this,    and  made   Memnon    the   same    with 
Osymandyas,  an  Egyptian  monarch  and  con- 
queror of  many  nations.     On  his  return  from 
a  distant  expedition  he  was  said  to  have  built 
the   Memnonium.     Here,  in  the  midst  of  a 
peristyle,  was  placed,  according  to  them,  his 
colossal  statue,  in  a  sitting  posture,  together 


with  two  smaller  and  similar  ooaa  at  tcmm 
distance  in  front.     All  three,  says  Diodera, 
•irere  of  one  stone,  and  wen  Memnon' s,  tht  %e- 
nite.  These  last  words  are  important.  On  the 
larger  statue  was  inscribed  as  follows :  **  I  asa 
Osymandyas,  the  king  of  kings.     If  aoj  one 
wishes  to  know  how  great  I  am,   and  wbeiv 
IJie,  let  him  excel  one  of  my  works.**    An 
attentive  examination  of  what  is  here  detail- 
ed will  end  in  the  conviction  that  there  is 
much  falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  intermin;;led  with  the  narrative  ot  Die- 
dorus.     For  the  Utter  does  not  appear  to  have 
tieen  himself  upon  the  spot,  but  gives  merely 
what  he   heard  from  the  lips  of  the  former. 
In  the  inscription  mentioned  above,  Osymajt- 
•iyas  is  styled  king  of  kings.     Sospicioo  is  im- 
mediately excited  by  this  peculiar  title.  Nei- 
ther tradition  nor  history  fomisb  us  with  the 
least  proof  that  any  king  of  figypt  ever  as- 
sumed this  appellation.    The  inscHptions  oa 
the  obliska  designate  them  as   being  gods  or 
the  descendants  of  gods,  never  as  being  lords 
over  other  monarcbs.    To  Egyptian  pride 
this  last  seemed  the  necessary  oonseqaenee  d 
a  divine  original,  and  therefore  needing  bo 
mention.    The  Persian  monarcbs  alone  as- 
sumed the  title  in  question,  and  with  justice, 
if  we  consider  how  many  p^ty  sovereigiis 
acknowledged  their  sway,    li  i»  from  this 
source  that  the  priests  of  Egypt  borrowed  it 
for  their  pretended  Osyiaattdyas.    The  re- 
mainder of  the  inscription,  moreover,  involTCfl 
a  direct  contradiction  it  ttself>  for  a  tomb  m 
the  very  temple  showed  in  fact  where  tbe 
monarch  lay.    The  truth  appears  to  be  nmply 
this.     There  was  on  the  spot  a  splendid  tem- 
ple of  Osiris  or  Sesostris,  adorned  with  pial- 
ings  and  colossal  figures.    The  later  t^TP* 
tian   priests,  no  longer  perhaps  soffideally 
well    acquainted    with    ancient    traditieni, 
sought  for  some  individual  to  whom  the  sa- 
cred structure  might  be  attributed,  and  ibo&d 
such  an  one  in  the  fabuloos  Osymandyas. 
That  they  should  have  thus  forgotten,  in  Se- 
sostris, one  of  their  earliest  and  most  lenewn- 
ed  monarch?,  appears  little  snrprisii^,  whan 
we  consider  how  great  a  degree  of  natinnal 
vanity  was  blended   with  the  Egyptian  cha- 
racter.   Their  nation  they  regarded  as  the 
first  upon  earth,  and  not  Sesostris  merely,  bat 
every  individual  monarch  in  the  long  Ime  of 
their  ancient  kings,  as  having  been  little  iaU- 
rior  to  deities.    No  wouders   were  too  stn- 
(lendous  which  their  Pharaohs  had  not  per> 
formed,  and  the  statement  of  Strmbo  is  an 
excellent  commentary  on  this  trait  of  natiott- 
al  character,  when  he  informs  us  that  be  ob- 
served in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  near  Tbcbe^ 
certain  small  obelisks  whose  inscriptions  stst- 
ed  in  pompous  terms  the  immense  riches  of 
those  mouarchs,  and  the  expeditions  made  by 
them  to  the  distant  east  with  a   millioB  of 
warriors.     But  whence  came  the  name  Osy- 
mandyas ?  The  answer  is  an  easy  one ;  sinct, 
according  to  Strabo,  Memnon  was  in  Egyp* 
tian  Ismandes.    Now  the  latter  mme,  eigoes 
Mannert,  was  found  by  the  priests  oa  tbe 
colossal  statuei  just  mentioDedi  tfid  either 
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hey  knew  not  that  it  was  the  name  merely 
*f  the  arekiSect  who  reared  the  splenJid  edi 
ices  of  the  Memaoaiam,  or,  if  they  actually 
caew  the  truth,  the  suggestions  of  national 
canity  taught  them  to  conceal  it.  This  lat 
er  supposition  is  by  far  the  more  probable  ; 
'specially  as  Diodorus  himself  was  aware 
that  Memaen  was  merely  the  mnker  of  there 
tatoes  ;  for,  when  he  states  that  they  were 
Vemnon's,  he  merely  means,  in  accordance 
vitb  the  common  rulesof  Greek  phraseology, 
hat  they  were  Vlemnon's  xoorkf  the  word 
(>ov  being  understood.  After  thir  explaoa 
ion,  the  mscription  given  above  become' 
hat  of  a  boastful  artist,  with  the  excep- 
ion  of  the  words  •♦  king  of  kings,"  which 
ire  eiidently  an  interpolation  of  the  priests. 
vledmoD  regarded  himself  as  the  prince  of 
trchitects,  and  had  even  procured  as  u 
eturn  for  his  skill  the  honour  of  being  in 
erred  within  the  sacred  precincts.  His  con- 
emporaries  seem  to  have  acknowledged  his 
:Uums  to  eminence  in  this  respect,  since 
lot  only  the  buildings  already  spoken  oi 
it  Thebes  bore  his  name,  but  other  paluces, 
it  Abydos,  for  example,  were  styled  each 
Memnoniom.  Strabo  even  regards  him 
IS  the  builder  of  the  labyrinth.  The  conclu- 
ioa  to  be  drawn  then  from  these  premise^ 
%  aecordiog  to  Mannert,  as  follows.  There 
aever  was  a  monarch  of  Egypt  by  the  name 
>f  Osymandyas  ;  this  name  being  merely  al- 
tered by  the  priests  from  Ismandes,  that  of 
he  architect  in  question.  Neither  was  Mem- 
ion  a  prince  of  Egypt,  but  merely  a  distin- 
?uid&ed  architect  of  Syene,  and  therefore,  a 
building  ascribed  to  him  is  not  styled  by  the 
Grreek  writers  Mifcyorcc  /3attf-<Anor,  **  a  palace  of 
Meaooo,'*  implying  that  he  dwelt  in  it,  but 
nerety  Mt/uvov/or  0ta't\Hof^  **  a  Memnonian 
Palace,"  importing  that  he  built  it.  We 
tiave  spoken  above  of  Ihree  colossal  statues, 
md  ancient  and  modem  travellers,  after  Dio- 
ioros,  make  mention  only  of  twe.  If  an  opi- 
aioo,  observes  Mannert,  be  allowed  on  this 
lutiject,  it  would  be  as  follows.  The  num- 
ber of  colossal  statues  was  thiee,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Diodorus  above  cited, 
Ihe  largest  representing  the  architect  him- 
self, the  two  smaller  his  mother  and  daugh 
ler.  The  larger  statue  contained  the  inscrip- 
tion which  has  been  commented  upon,  but  it 
fell  with  the  rains  of  the  temple  ;  the  two 
smaller  remained,  though  in  a  mutilated 
itate,  being  situate  farther  from  the  sacred 
edifice.  But  the  Grecian  mythology  speakf 
in  far  different  language  of  Memnon,  repre 
seoting  him  as  the  son  of  Aurora,  who  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans  with  the  squadrons 
o(  the  east.  Whence  did  this  taUe  its  rise  ? 
we  answer,  remarks  the  same  writer,  that  the 
whole  if  based  upon  a  misinterpretation  and 
confounding  together  of  two  passages  in  Hu- 
mer.  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  {Ody$$. 
11,  T.  521,)  Homer  speaks  of  Memnon  a- 
having  been  the  most  beautiful  of  men,  but 
adds  not  a  word  to  inform  us  whether 
he  was  a  Greek  or  a  foreigner.  In  the 
second  ((M.  4,  y.  188),  Nestor*8  son  laments 


the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  fal- 
len in  battle  by  the  hand  of  the  son  of ' 
Aurora,  without  in  the  least  hinting  that 
this  victor  was  Memnon,  the  most  beautiful  of 
men.  They  who  came  after  the  poet,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  Memnon  was  meant ; 
fur,  was  the  heroin  question  a  son  of  Aurora, 
he  must  consequently  have  been  the  most 
beautiful  of  men  :  and  if  the  most  beautiful 
of  men,  he  most  certainly  have  been  Mem- 
non. Such  was  the  reasoning  oi  those  who 
commented  on  the  bard,  and  who  *^  saw  in 
Homer  more  than  Homer  knew.'*  When  the 
Greeks  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
eastern  regions  of  the  world,  after  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  they  found  that  the  royal 
city  of  Susa,  and  more  especially  the  palace 
in  it,  bore  the  name  of  Memnonium.  Here 
was  a  new  confirmation  of  their  favourite 
theory.  Susa  must  have  been  the  residence 
of  Memnon,  son  ol  Aurora,  and  the  palace 
iDUst  have  derived  its  appellation  from  him, 
!i5  having  erected  and  dwelt  in  it.  Herodo- 
us  in  fact  speaks  of  Susa  as  Karu  Mi^rcrior, 
and  many  others  before  him  make  mention 
oi  it :  Histiaeus  of  Miletu«,  too,  lived  in  it  at 
the  court  of  Darius.  The  Greeks,  unfortu- 
nately for  their  theory,  soon  discovered  that 
Susa  was  a  city  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  that  the  mooarchs  of  Assyria  had  never 
dwelt  in  it ;  but  this  they  disregarded.  The 
Grecian  theory  was,  {Strabo  16,  1068,)  that 
Tithonus,  governor  of  Persis  and  husband  of 
Eos,  bad,  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  king 
Teutamus,  erected,  by  means  of  his  son,  the 
splen<lid  city  of  Susa,  and  then  sent  him  to 
the  aid  ot  the  Trojans.  But  Persis  never 
belonged  to  the  empire  of  Assyria  ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  single  governor  founding  so  large  a 
city  as  Susa  is  absurd.  The  hypothesis  in 
question,  howerer,  received  a  severe  blow 
when  the  Greeks  l>ecame  acquainted  with 
Upper  Egypt,  for  there  they  found  the  Mem- 
nonium of  Thebes.  The  Egyptian  priests, 
however,  stood  ready  to  relieve  their -embar- 
rassment. **  Meinmon,**  said  they,  **  was  a 
countryman  of  ours,  his  true  name  was 
Ainenophis ;  he  went  as  conqueror  to  Assyria, 
proceeded  thence  to  Troy,  and  then  returned 
home.**  This  explanation,  however,  did  not, 
it  seems,  find  a  very  ready  or  general  recep- 
tion, and  was  soon  superseded  by  another. 
Ethiopian  princes,  said  the  priests,  ruled  for 
a  long  period  in  our  land  ;  they  were  great 
onqiierors,  and  by  them  was  built  the  Mem- 
uoiiium  of  Thebes.  Such  is  the  statement  of 
A^atharchides  the  geographer,  who  lived  un- 
der the  first  Ptolemies.  He  evidently  gives 
merely  the  relation  of  others,  since  he  ac- 
companies it  with  the  term  ^aa-t,  **  they  say.** 
It  would  seem,  in  truth,  that  the  Memnon  at 
Susa,  and  the  Memnon  of  Egypt,  were  one 
and  the  same  person.  Camb3r»es,  who  at  first 
lived  on  such  friendly  terms  with  Pharaoh 
Amasis  as  to  ask  his  daughter  in  marri<«ge, 
may  have  requested  of  the  Egyptian  monarch 
this  famous  architect  also,  in  order  to  have  a 
new  palace  erected  by  him  at  Susa,  and  hence 
the  name  MemDOBium  mightbccome  applied 
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likewise  to  the  latter  plaee.  In  this  way  too 
we  may  aceovnt  for  the  great  similarity  ob- 
eerved  by  modern  traveUers  between  some 
parts  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  Persia 
and  that  of  Egypt.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  in 
forms  us  that  the  Shehel  Minar,  or'*  Forty  Co 
lumns,"  at  PersepoIiSfbolh  as  a  whole  and  in 
their  details,  bore  a  strong  resemblanoelto  the 
architectural  style  of  ^gypt»  Memnon,  no 
doubt,  would  be  employed  also  in  adominjg 
this  splendid  capital.  But  in  direet  opposi- 
tion to  all  that  has  thus  far  been  advanced  is 
the  authority  of  the  learned  Champollion 
This  writer,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
Hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  maintains  the  iden- 
tity of  NIemnon  with  the  Egyptian  monarch 
Amenophis  2d ;  and  by  means  of  his  equally 
curious  and  profound  researches  in  the  an- 
cient  language  of  Egypt,  makes  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  base  of  Memoon's  statue  equira 
lentto  ilffieno/?^  (AM£Ka«.)  It  would  be 
the  height  of  rashness  to  oppose  a  mere  theory 
to  a  matter  of  fact,  thoc^^h  U  must  be  con- 
fessed that  if  the  conclusion  of  Champdlion 
be  the  true  one,  we  are  again  left  in  utter 
uncertainty  as  regards  the  appellation  Mem- 
noaian  which  is  applied  to  the  city  of  Suta 
by  the  ancient  writers.  Nor  is  this  all.  How 
comes  it  that  the  earlier  priests  of  Egypt 
should  have  thonghtofassigniog  the  statue  in 
queetion  to  the  fabulous  Oiiymandyas,  when 
the  name  of  Amenophis  was  upon  it  ?  Or  why 
should  the  latter  name  be  heard  only  in  a^ 
later  age  ?  Is  it  beyond  probability  to  coO' 
jecture  that  the  inscription  decyphered  by 
Champollion  is  a  forgery  of  the  priests  of 
Egypt,  and  the  production  of  a  later  period 
than  that  when  the  statue  was  originally 
made  ?  Champollion's  chief  strength  lies  on 
the  present  occasion  in  his  decyphering  of  the 
inscription ;  for  his  Greek  authorities,  Ma- 
netho  and  Pausanias,  do  not  carry  much 
weight  with  them  in  the  present  instance. 
The  former  wrote  in  too  late  an  age  to  be 
deemed  very  decisire  testimony  on  this  in- 
tricate subject,  and  Pausaniat,  in  addition  to 
stating  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  afsign- 
ed  the  statue,  not  to  Memnon  but  to  Phame- 
nopht  remarks,  what  the  learned  Champollion 
ought  in  candour  to  have  mentioned,  thai  he 
had  heard  peraoiu  ascribe  tt  al$o  to  Sesoitris, 
The  inscription  of  Balbinus,  which  Champol- 
lion alfo  quotes,  is  the  prod.uction  of  a  very 
late  age,  that  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  ;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  Memnon  as  having  been 
also  called  Phamenoph,  he  no  doubt  received 
this  information  from  the  priests  of  the  day. 
We  have  thus  confronted  the  theory  of  Man- 
nert  with  the  researches  of  Champollion,  and 
it  is  due  to  candour  to  say  that  the  former, 
however  ingenious  it  may  be,  is  mere  specu- 
lation, while  the  latter  is  a  carious  discovery 
based  upon  fact.  Besides,  even  conceding 
every  other  point  to  the  German  scholar, 
where  is  the  probability  that  a  mere  archi- 
tect like  Memnon  would  be  allowed  to  make 
a  colossus  of  himself,  or  to  obtain  a  burial- 
place  within  the  precincts  of  a  temple'?] 
Memphis,  [a  famous  city  of  Egypt,  on  the 
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left  side  of  the  NBe.  Conceroing  the  epoeb 
of  its  foundation,  and  its  precise  sUutssa, 
writers  are  not  agreed,  (ottf.  Menes-)  Das- 
dorus  Siculua  makdi  it  seven  lesfuea  m  cir- 
cumference. With  regard  te  its  poatioB,  it 
would  seem,  from  a  review  of  all  the  autfaerv 
ties  which  bear  upon  the  subject,  thml  BAsft- 
phis  stood  about  15  miles  above  the  apex  tf 
theDelU:  this  at  least  is  D*ADTiUe*a  «fi- 
hion.  The  modem  village  of  GfM  is  fCMrafty 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  ofMerophw,  bat 
it  IS  more  accurate  to  make  the  aoaaUtowa 
with  Jfiemph  correspond  to  the  aacieDt  dly. 
Herodotus  ascribes  the  founding  of  Menpfcit 
to  Menes,  Diodorus  to  Uchoreus.  It  ammt 
that  after  the  course  of  the  Nile,  wiikli  ksit 
itself  in  the  sands  of  Libya,  bad  been  cbaagedr 
and  the  Delta  was  formed  out  of  the  »»d  de- 
posited by  its  waters,  canals  were  cut  to  dfaia 
Lovi  er  Egypt.  Upon  this  the  kings  of  Theba 
became  desvous  of  approaching  neater  la  tike 
mouth  of  the  river,  ia  order  to  enjoy  theeeel 
breezes  from  the  sea.  Accordingly  they 
founded  Memphis,  which  soon  eolipeed  ia 
splendour  the  ancient  capital  of  Thebes.  It 
maintained  its  splendour  tiU  the  tine  of  Cis- 
byses,  who  almost  ruined  it.  Still,  however, 
it  retained  enough  magnificeBoe  to  be  Ike 
first  city  in  the  world.  It  dedined  alter  the 
founding  of  Alexandria,  iU  popolatioa  asifrat- 
ing  in  large  numbers  ts'the  new  oajntal. 
Under  Augustus,  however,it  was  still  a  laife 
city.  Six  hundred  years  after,  it  was  taken 
and  ravaged  by  the  Arabs.]  U  oneeeeuftaio- 
ed  many  beautiful  temples,  partu^olariy  those 
of  the  god  Apia,  (bos  MempkUeM^)  wbest 
worship  was  obierved  with  the  greatest  cere- 
monies, (tid.  Apis.)  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Memphis  that  thoee  iamons  jff- 
ramids  were  built,  whose  grandeur  and  beaa- 
ty  still  astonish  the  modem  trayeller.  TihH, 
1,  el.  7,v.  28.-50.  /I.  14,  v.  e^O^-^treh.  IT 
—Jitla,  1,  c  d.—Diod.  L-^Plui.  in  Isid^ 
Herodot,  2,  c  10,  &c.— /osesA.  Jint.  J%L  S. 

MjBMPBiTif,  a  son  of  Ptoleasy  Fhyseea. 
king  of  E^pt«  He  'was  put  to  death  by  \m 
father. 

MxiTA,  a  goddess  worshipped  at  Roosc,  aaJ 
supposed  to  prttide  over  the  monthly  wfir- 
mities  of  women.  She  was  the  same  as  Jnao. 
According  to  some,  the  sacrifices  offsred  t* 
her  were  young  puppies  that  still  sucked  their 
mother.  Aug.  jde  Civ.  />.  4,  c  S.-^Fian.  fiS. 
C.4. 

MxiCA  or  Mbnxs,  the  first  king  of  i^gjpt^ 
according  to  some  aoeouitfs.    [ct^  Mencs.] 

MxRALCAS,  a  shepherd  in  Viigil'k  •ckgees. 

Mbsalippk,  a  sister  of  Antiope,  qneca  of 
the  Amazons,  taken  by  Hercnla  when  tktt 
hero  made  war  against  thisoelebrated  natioB. 
She  was  ransomed,  and  Hercules  received  is 
exchange  the  arms  and  belt  of  the  qmm^ 

Juo.  8,  V.  229. A  daughter  of  the  Ceotsor 

Chiron,  beloved  and  ravished  by  JElolnfl,  soo 
ofHellen.  She  retired  into  the  woods  tohi^ 
her  disgraoe  Irom  the  ^esof  her  fothcr,  sad 
when  she  had  brought  forth,  she  entreated  tke 
gods  to  remove  her  totally  from  the  porsaits 
of  Chiron.    She  i(ai  changed  to  amara,  aid 
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Qalltd  Ooyroe.  Soma  fnpifose  that  she  assom 
ed  the  name  of  Meoalippe  and  lost  that  of 
Oeyroe.  She  became  a  ooDStellation  after 
death,  called  the  horse.  Some  aathors  call 
her  Hippe  or  Evippe.  Bjfgin,  P.  w?.  2,  c.  1 8. 
— FoUux.  4.-^^MeDalippe  is  a  name  common 
to  other  persons,  bat  it  is  g;enerally  spelt 
Melitn^tpe  by  the  best  aathors.  vid.  Mek- 
nippe. 

AfjcHAKDER,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  edocated  under  Theophrastas.  He 
was  unfrersally  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
received  the  appdlation  of  Prince  of  the  New 
Comedy.  He  did  not  disgrace  his  composi- 
ticoi.  lilEe  Aristo^ian^  by  mean  and  indecent 
reflections  and  illiberal  satire,  bat  his  writings 
were  replete  with  elegance,  refined  wit,  and 
jodioieas  observations.  Of  80  comedies  which 
he  wrote,  notlung  remains  but  a  few  frag- 
la&ata.  It  is  said  that  Terence  translated  all 
these,  and  indeed  we  hare  cause  to  lament 
the  loss  of  such  valuable  writings  wh^i  we 
are  told  by  the  ancients  that  the  elegant 
Terence,  so  much  admired,  was  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  countrymen  reckoned  inferior  to 
Menander.  [A  very  fiftiet  idea  of  the  man- 
n^  and  spirit  of  Menander  can  be  formed 
from  the  comedies  of  Terence  ;  for,  not  con- 
tent with  representing  on  the  Roman  stage 
the  action  contained  in  the  piece  of  his  Gre- 
cien  prototype,  he  generally  joined  to  it  some 
subordinate  itttrigne  drawn  from  another  play 
of  the  same  poet,  and  artfully  amalgamated 
with  the  principal  action.  This  is  what 
Terence  calls  making  one  play  oat  of  two. 
Plotareh,  Dio  Clnrysostom,  and  Ovid  speak 
of  the  prodoetions  of  Mewmder  in  terms  of 
h%b  achniration,  and  prefer  them  to  the  most 
finished  specimens  of  the  ancient  and  middle 
comedy.]  It  is  said  that  Menander  drowned 
himself  in  the.  5^  year  of  bis  age,  6.  C  293, 
becaose  tliMomposxtione  of  his  rival  Phile- 
mon obtained  more  applause  than  his  own. 
Only  oght  of  his  numerous  comedies  were 
rewarded  with  a  poetical  prize.  The  nam 
of  his  Either  was  Diopythus.,  and  that  of  bis 
mother  Hegistrata.  His  fragments,  with  those 
ofPbilemon,  were  published  by  Clericus, 
8ve.  1709.  [This  edition,  executed  with 
very  little  care,  gave  occasion  to  a  very  dis- 
graeefol  literary  warfare,  in  which  Bentley, 
Bormao,  Gronovias,  De  Pauw,  and  D*Ot< 
vifle,  took  an  active  part,  vid,  Fabr,  Bib, 
Gr.  ed.  Harless.  vol.  2,  p.  457.  The  be!>t 
editico  is  that  of  Meineke,  Berolini,  1^^ 
8fo.]     QutfiltL  10,  c.  h-^Paterc.  4.  c.  16. 

Mkitaph.  a  people  of  Belgio  Gaul,  near 
the  Moea.     Cms.  B.  Gall. 

MxiTAS,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  and 
perfidioiis  part  he  todt  in  the  civil  wars  which 
were  kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey 
and  Augustus.  When  Pompey  invited  Augus- 
too  to  hie  galley,  Menas  advised  his  master  to 
seise  the  person  of  his  enemy,  and  at  the  same 
tiaie  the  Reman  empire,  by  cutting  the  cables 
of  liie  ^lip.  Not  replied  Pompey,  I  would 
have  sipproved  of  the  measure  if  you  had  done 
it  without  consulting  me;  but  I  scorn  to 
?IP 


break  my  word.  Suet,  in  Oct.  Horace  «|>* 
epod  4,  has  ridiculed  the  pride  of  Menas^and 
recalled  to  his  mind  his  former  meanness  and 
obscurity. 

MBNDxs,a  city  of  Egypt*  near  LycopoUs, 
on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  caUed  the 
Mendeeian  mouth.  Pan,  under  the  form  of  a 
goat,  was  worshipped  therewith  the  greatest 
indecency.  [Herodotus  states,  that  in  the 
Egyptian  language  Mendes  signifies  both  Pan 
and  a  he-goat.]  Herodot.  %  c.  42  and  46. — 
Strab.  17.— Diod.t. 

MskscrAtbs,  a  physician  of  Syracuse, 
famous  for  hia  vanity  and  arrogance.  He 
was  generally  accompanied  by  some  of  hit 
patients  whose  disorders  he  had  cared.  He 
disguised  one  in  the  habit  of  Apollo,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  ^oulapins,  while  he  reserv* 
ed  for  himself  the  title  and^naine  of  Jupiter^ 
whose  power  was  esteuded  over  those  inferior 
deities.  He  crowned  himself  like  the  master 
of  the  gods  ;  and,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  be  stjded  himself 
in  these  words,  Meneeraies  JttpUer  to  king 
PkHtp  n^reeting.  The  Macedonian  monarch 
answered,  Pkilip  to  Meneeratttf  greetings  and 
better  sense,  Philip  also  invited  him  to  one 
of  his  feasts,  but  when  the  meats  were  served 
up,  a  table  was  put  separate  for  the  physidao, 
on  which  he  was  served  only  with  perfumes 
and  frankincense,  like  the  father  of  the  gods. 
This  entertainment  displeased  Menecrates ; 
he  remembered  that  he  was  a  mortal,  and 
hurried  away  from  the  company.  He  lived 
about  360  yean  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
book  which  he  wrote  on  cures  is  lost.  ^Han, 
V.  H.  10,  o.  51.— ^tken.  7,  o.  13. 

MzHBDEMVs,  [a  Gredk  philosopher,  a  na- 
tive of  Eretria,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
He  was  of  the  Eliac  school,  which  he  af« 
terwards  transferred  to  his  native  mty, 
and  gave  itthename  ofEretrian.  Though 
nobly  descended,  he  was  obliged,  through  po* 
verty,  to  submit  to  a  mechanical  employment, 
either  as  tent-maker  or  mason.  He  formed 
an  early  acquaintance  with  Asclepiades,  who 
was  a  fellow-labourer  with  him  m  the  same 
occupation.  Having  resolved  to  devote  them- 
selves to  philosophy,  they  abandoned  their 
mean  employment  and  went  to  Athens, 
where  Plato  presided  in  the  Academy.  Me- 
nedemus  was  at  first  ill  received  by  the  in- 
habitants of  his  native  city  when  he  retired 
thither  to  open  a  school,  but  was  afterwards 
invested  with  offices  of  high  responsibility  and 
importance.  He  was  entrusted  with  a  pub- 
lic office,  to  which  was  annexed  an  anpual  sti- 
pend of  200  talents.  He  discharged  the  trust 
with  fidelity  and  reputation,  but  would  only 
accept  a  fourth  part  of  the  salary.  H  e  was 
afterwards  sent  as  ambassador  to  Ptolemy* 
Lysaoder,  and  Demetrius,  and  did  his  coun- 
trymen several  impoHant  services.  Antigo- 
nus  entertained  a  personal  respect  for  him, 
and  professed  himself  one  of  his  disciples.  His 
intimacy  with  this  prince  made  the  Eretrians 
suspect  him  of  a  design  to  betray  their  city  to 
Antiffonus.  To  save  himself  he  fled  to  Anti-  • 
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goaoi*  uid  ioon  afUr  died  in  the  84th  year  of 
lysagtt.  It  ii  thought  ha  precipitated  hia 
death  bj  abftainiog:  from  food,  heio^  oppress- 
ed with  g^ief  at  tbeio^atitade  of  hisoonatry- 
men,  and  on  beiDg  unable  to  persuade  Anti- 
l^tts  to  restore  the  lost  liberties  oThis  oooo- 
trj.]*-— A  Cynic  philosopher  of  Laapsaous, 
who  said  that  be  was  come  from  hell  to  ob- 
serve the  sins  and  wickedness  of  mankind. 
His  habit  was  that  of  the  furies,  and  his  beha- 
viour was  a  proof  of  hii  insanity.  He  was  d  is 
ciple  of  Colotes  of  Lampsacus.    Dtog, 

MsntLAi  PORTU8,  an  harbour  on  the  eoast 
of  Africa,  between  Cyreoe  and  Egypt.    C. 

N^,  in  jget,  8. — Strobe  1. Mons,  a  bill 

near  Sparta,  with  a  fortifioatioQ  called  Jtfen^- 
Udum.    Lw,  34,  e.  28. 

MiirftLAiA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  The- 
rapnas  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus. 
He  had  there  a  temple,  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped with  his  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  su- 
preme gods. 

MiirdLAus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  brother  to 
Agamemnon.  His  father's  name  was  Atreus, 
aocofding  to  Homer,  or,  according  to  the  more 
probable  opinion  of  Hesiod,  ApoUodoms,  4^c. 
he  was  the  son  of  Plisthenes  and  JErope. 
[actf.  Plisthenes.]  He  was  educated  with  his 
brother  Agamemnoa  in  the  house  of  Atreus, 
but  soon  after  the  death  of  this  monarch,  Thy- 
esteshis  brother  usurped  the  kingdom  and  ba- 
nished the  two  chiklrea  of  PlistlMnes.  Mene- 
laus and  Agamemnon  came  to  the  oeort  of 
<£neus,  king  of  Calydonia,  who  treated  them 
with  tenderness  and  paternal  care.  From  Ca- 
lydonia they  went  to  Sparta,  where,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Grecian  princes,  they  solicited  the 
marriage  of  Helen  the  daughter  of  king  Tyn- 
darns.  By  the  artifice  and  ad  rice  of  Ulysses, 
Helen  was  permitted  to  choose  a  husband,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Menelaus  and  married 
him,  after  her  numerous  suitors  had  solemnly 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  her, 
and  protect  her  person  against  the  violence 
or  assault  of  every  intruder,  [tad.  Hetona.] 
As  soon  as  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  Tyn- 
darus  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son-in-law, 
and  their  happiness  was  complete.  This  was, 
however,  of  short  duration;  Helen  was  the 
lairest  woman  of  the  age,  and  Venus  had 
promised  Paris  the  son  of  Priam  to  reward 
htm  with  such  a  beauty,  [vid.  Paris.]  The 
arrival  of  Paris  in  Sparta  was  the  cause  of 
great  revolutions.  The  absence  of  Menelaus 
in  Crete  gave  opportunities  to  the  Trojan 
prince  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  to 
carry  away  home  what  the  goddess  of  beauty 
had  promised  to  him  as  his  due.  This  action 
was  highly  resented  by  Menelaus;  he  remind- 
ed the  Greek  princes  of  their  oath  and  so- 
lemn  engagements  when  they  courted  the 
daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  immediately  all 
Greeoe  took  up  arms  to  defend  his  cause. 
Md.  the  true  account  of  the  orfgm  of  the 
Trojan  war  in  the  remarks  under  the  article 
Trc^a.]  The  combined  forces  assembled  at  Au- 
lis  in  Boeotia,  where  they  chose  Agamemnon 
for  their  general,  and  Calchas  for  their  high- 
priest:  and  after  their  applieatiom  to  the 


court  of  Priam  for  the  recovery  of  Hei«M 
proved  fruitless,  they  marched  to  i 
enemies  in  the  field.  During  the  ' 
Menelaus  behaved  with  great  spirit  i 
rage,  and  Paris  must  hare  fellen  by  hiaknl 
haA  not  Venus  interposed  and  i  ~ 
from  certain  death.  He  also 
wish  to  engage  Hector,  but  t 
dered  him  from  fighting  with  so  poweHola 
adversary.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Tnjm 
war,  Helon,  as  it  is  reponrtod,  obtained  tlw 
forgiveness  and  the  good  graces  of  Menftam 
by  introducing  him  with  Uly«sea,tfaeiBgbt  Aat 
Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  into  tbe  iihsiiikei' 
of  Uetphobuswhom  she  had  married  aHarttM 
death  of  Paris.  This  perfidioua  cesidoet  to- 
tally reconciled  herto  her  first  favdniid;  aad 
she  returned  with  him  to  Spartai,diirai|^m  Wf- 
aee  of  eight  years.  He  died  some  time  nAer 
his  return.  He  had  a  daughter  eafied  Her* 
mione,  and  Niooetratas  aocordlBg  to  aoewv 
by  Helen,  and  a  son  called  Megnpeotliet  by  a 
oononbtne.  Some  say  that  Menelaas  weol  to 
Egypt  on  hb  return  from  theTrojeo  war  to 
obtain  H^len  who  had  been  detained  therfr  by 
the  king  of  the  ooon^  [vid.  Heleae.}  He 
palace  mldth  Menelaus  enoe  sahabiled  wv 
stiU  entire  in  the  days  of  PMMaBias^  aa  ireilet 
the  temple  which  had  baeii  raised  to  lite  ane- 
mory  by  the  people  of  Spttta.  JEfimasr.  €M^ 
4,4^0.  ^1,  lEc«— wfpetM  i^eilCL— /^oesr. 
3,  e.  14  aad  19.-*1M^  Ortt^%  fte.— ^^. 

roU.  6  and  13.— H^jig^  feb.  1%.-^Bmi^.  m 
fyMg."^Pnpert.  2.— iSsjMwcfei^ 

AteiTBffiira  AoftiFPA,  a  oriabnAed  1 
who  appeased  the  Romaic  poptttaot  ia 
fancy  < 

the  weU-knewn  feble  of  the  b^  i 
He  flourished  495  B.C.  L^.%e.lB,^i 

MivKS,  [ooMidered  by  mart  ae  the  f 
erof  the  Egyptian  empire,  ti 


have  reigned  117  yean  after  the  birth  «f  Ph»- 
leg,  son  of  Heber,  wbieh  wasthe  xaer  «f  the 


dispersion  of  the  people  tbroughovt  tbe  1 
He  built  the  town  of  Memphii,  and»  iBaMi 
seoutieB  of  his  work,  stopped  tbe  ooniaeel 
Nile,  near  it,  by  oonstruoBor  a  ceinewef  ee» 
veral  milesbread,  and  ceuied  it  te  run  IhieMb 
the  moantaini.  For  his  abUi^  and  pofolui^ 
he  was  deified  after  death.  He  ia  joppaaad  to 
be  the  Miiraim  of  Soriptera.  BishopClaT. 
ton,  however,  contends  that  Meeei  waa  Met 
the  first  khig  of  Egypt,  but  thathe  coly  tiaaa- 
ferred  the  seat  of  empire  firom  Thebna  to 
Memphis;  for  Diodoras  aatpiawly  says  that 
Memphis  was  not  built  until  eigbt  gmmmkm 
after  the  building  of  Thebes,  and  iiatthe  fiae 
of  Memphis  wasthe  foil  of  Thebea^] 
dot.  2,  c.  1  and  90^— />tod.  1. 

Mbvbbtb  it  PoRTim,  a  town  of 
Btttioa,  [opposita  Oades,  near  the 
Ptier/e  Real.  If  we  foUow  Ptdeoiy  and  8Cr** 
bo,  however,  it  will  be  mora  to  the  aonth^  Baer 
the  castle  of  St.  Luis.) 

MnrBSTXosor  MiBmnnRrars  or  Bbrs»» 
THBU8,  a  son  of  Parous,  who  so  inriniiatid 
himaelf  into  the  fovour  of  tbe  people  efAthaos, 
that  during  the  k>ng  abseeee  of  Thewva^  he 
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mm»  ^Mtad  kuig.  The  If^Ail  moMroh  at 
hit  r^tnrii  booM  was  expelled,  and  Mnesthe- 
Of  csUblisliied  bii  uturpatioo  by  hispopolarity 
and  great  OBoderation.  As  he  had  been  ooe 
of  IlelMi's  toitors,  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war 
at  the  bead  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  died 
in  bis  retitm  in  the  island  of  Meloe.  He  reign* 
ed  t3  years,  1205^  and  was  sacceeded  by  De- 
Mopboeo,  the  son  of  Theseos.  PM.iM  Thts. 
A  son  of  Ipbicrates  who  distinguisbed 
himeelf  in  the  Athenian  armies.    C.  A*ep.  in 

MwsjnMX4  or  LoTOPBAOtris  Ismvul^  now 
Z^h%  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near 
tM  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peopled  by  the  peo- 
]^  of  Neritos,and  thence  oaUed  JV*ert/ia.  [it 
waa  ratber  called-  Neritia  by^  Silios  Italioos, 
baoanse  rendered  illostnoos  by  Ulysses  bafing 
tonobed  there  and  erected  an  altar.  vid.Ne- 
ritot.  Meninx  was  afterwards  ealled  Gerba, 
whence  comes  the  modem  name.  It  was 
(w»e  of  the  places  where  the  shell-fish  was 
AMinJ  whence  parple  was  obtained.]  PHn, 
5t  e.  I.^Sirttk.  n.-^SiL  lU  S.  v.  318. 

Mxvippvs,  a  C^nio  philosopher  of  Phmni- 
eia.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  obtained 
hia  liberty  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  became 
CMM  of  the  greatest  asarers  at  Thebes.  He 
grew  so  deepetata  from  the  continual  re- 
proaobet  and  insults  to  which  he  was  daily 
•zpo^ed  on  aooonnt  of  bis  meanness,  that  he 
deetrojed  himMlf.  He  wrote  13  books  of  «a- 
tiiae  wfaioh  have  been  lost.  M.  Varro  coi 
posed  satires  ia  iaiitation  of  his  style,  and  call- 
ad  them  Menifpemi,  [The  Menippean  sa< 
tire  aeaasted  of  verM  and  prose  intermixed.  J 
■  "'  A  lativa  of  Straf eniee  who  was  preoeptor 
lo  Ciaerolbr  some  time.    Cic.  Br,  91. 

MBvaiBy  a  town  of  Assyria,  [foar  days* 
mmnh  eoath  of  Arbela.  The  adjacent  oeon- 
tryaboanded  in  bitomen.  Mannert  locates 
U  near  tba  modem  Ihu-Ckwrm&lu,!  Curi, 
fi^a.1. 

tfaamcBirs,  a  Tbebaa,  fiUher  of  Hippo- 
BMMii  Jooasta,  and  Creon.-?— A  yonng  The- 
ban,  9m  of  Creon.  He  offered  himself  to 
danCh,  when  Tiresiai,  to  ensure  victory  on  the 
sidaaf  Thebes  against  the  Argive  forces,  or< 
dmnad  the  Thebans  to  sacrifice  one  of  thedes 
oandanti  of  those  who  sprang  from  the  dra- 
UmA  teetb»and  bakiUed  lumselfaear  the 
oava  wbera  thedragen  of  Mars  had  fonaerly 
temdid,  The  gods  reqniiad  tbissaorifioa  be- 
■■■II  the  diaganhad  been  killed  by  Cadmos, 
amd  aa  toeaer  waa  Creoa  dead  than  his  conn- 
trjFaMB  obtained  the  victory.  SUU.  Tktb.  10. 
T.  eid-^JEicnp.  Pkmn.'~'Ap%Uod.  3,c.  6.— 
Csc  Tmo,  1»c9e.— .5^|tAeel.tadtfiiAig. 

ifsa«m»the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Oyas, 
at  Ifaa  naval  gamee  exhibited  by  ffneas  at  the 
■anivarsary  of  hie  Other's  death.  He  was 
thra«ra  Into  the  sea  by  Oyas  for  his  inatten- 
tiao, and  saved  ldaaielfl>y  iwimmingtoa rook. 
f%|r.^ii.6«v.  161,1m. 

MBaamvs,  a  soa  of  Aetor  and  iCgina  after 
hnr  anoar  with  Japiier.  He  left  his  aiotber 
■ad  vent  ta  Opat*  where  he  had  bySthe- 
natei  or,  aoaonung  to  ethers,  by  Phflomela  or 
Palyaala,  Patroclos,  often  eaUed  from  him 


Mentainiti,  Menmtins  WMoneofthe  Aigo- 
nants.  Ap9lM.%c.  24,^fioaicr.  lif.  1,  v. 
307.— Fj^gui.  fab.  97. 

Mxjiov,  a  Tbessalian  comman^ter  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyras  the  younger  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  [He  commanded  the 
left  wing  in  the  battle  of  Canaxa.  He  was 
taken  along  with  the  other  generals  after  the 
battle  by  Tissapbemes,  but  was  not  pat  to 
death  with  them.  Xenopbon  states  that  he 
lived  an  entire  year,  after  having  had  some 
personal  punifbment  inflicted,  and  then  met 
with  an  end  of  his  existence.  Diodorns  states 
that  he  was  not  punished  with  the  other  ge- 
nerals, because  it  was  thought  that  he  was 
inclined  to  betray  the  Gredcs,  and  he  was 
therefore  allowed  to  escape  unhurt  Mar* 
oellinus,  in  his  life  of  Thucydides,  accuses 
Xenopbon  of  calumniating  Menon,  on  eocount 
of  his  enmity  to  werds  Plato,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Menon.]    DM,  14. 

MkwofbIlvs,  aneunuch  to  whom  Mithri- 
dates,  when  conquered  by  Pumpey,  intrusted 
the  oare  of  his  daughter.  Menophilus  mur- 
dered the  princess  for  fear  of  ber  foiling  into 
the  enemy's  bands.    Ammian,  16. 

Mbvta  or  MiNTRB.    vid,  Mintbe. 

ManTOR,  a  foithfnl  friend  of  Ulysses.—— 
A  king  of  Sidonia  who  revolted  against  Artax- 
erxes Oohos,  tfud  afterwards  was  restored  to 
fovour  by  his  treachery  to  bis  allies,  ka,  Di- 
mL  16.— An  excellent  artist  in  polishing 
cups  and  engraving  flowers  on  them.  PHn, 
33,  c  1 1.— ^arl.  9,  ep.  68,  v.  16. 

MaaxLLUS,  a  Macedonian  set  over  thegar- 
rison  which  Antipater  had  stationed  at  Athens. 
He  attempted  in  vain  to  corrupt  the  inno- 
cence of  Phooioa.  PhU, 

Mxaa,  a  dog  of  Icarius,  who  by  his  erics 
showed  Erigone  where  ber  murdm^  father 
had  been  thrown.  Immediately  after  this 
discovery,  tbe  daughter  hung  herself  in  des- 
pair, and  tbe  dog  pined  away,  and  was  made 
a  constellation  in  the  heavens  known  by  the 
name  of  Canis.  Owtd^  Met,  7,  v.  363.—^- 
gin.  fob.  130.— wE/tan.  Hi$l.An,  7,  e.  28. 

Maacvaii  PaoMovTORiuii,  a  cape  of 
Africe,  near  Clypea.  Liv.  26,  c.  44, 1.  29,  e. 
ffl.-'PHn.  6,  c.  4. 

Maacflaiaai  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity, 
caUed  Hermes  by  the  Greeks,  {vid,  the  end 
of  this  artide.]  There  were  no  less  Uian 
five  of  this  name  according  to  Cicero;  a 
son  of  Cmlus  and  Lux ;  a  son  of  Valens 
end  Coronis  ;  a  son  of  the  Nile ;  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Maia;  and  another  called  by  tbe 
Egyptians  Thaut.  Some  add  a  sixth,  a  son 
of  Baoohns  and  Prcserpine.  To  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Maia  the  actions  of  all  the  others 
have  beeo  probably  attributed,  as  he  is  tbe 
most  famous  and  the  best  known.  Mercury 
was  tbe  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupi- 
ter in  particular ;  he  was  tbe  patron  of  tra- 
vellers and  of  shepherds  ;  be  conducted  tbe 
souls  of  tbe  dead  into  tbe  kfemal  regions,  and 
not  only  presided  over  orators,  merchants,  de- 
dumers,  bat  he  was  also  the  god  of  thie^, 
piokpookets,andall  dishonest  persons.  His 
name  ia  derived  a  merotfttii,  because  he  was 
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the  god  of  merohaiKliz*  among^  the  Latins.!  i 
He  was  born,  aoeordiog;  to  the  more  received  1 1 
opimoQ*  in  Arcadia,  on  Mount  CylleDe,and 
in  bit  inl^ncy  he  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  Seasons.  The  day  that  he  was  bom,  or 
more  probably  the  following^  day,  he  gave  an 
early  proof  of  his  craftiness  and  dishonesty, 
in  stealings  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus  which 
ApoUo  tended.  He  gave  another  proof  of  his 
tJueviah  propensity,  by  taking  also  the  qniver 
and  arrows  of  the  divine  shepherd,  and  he  in- 
creased his  iame  by  robbing  Neptune  of  his 
trident,  Venus  of  her  girdle.  Mars  of  his 
aword,  Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of 
many  of  his  mechanical  instruments.  These 
specimens  of  his  art  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took  him  as  bis 
messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer  in  the 
assembly  of  the  gods.  This  last  office  he  dis- 
charged  till  the  promotion  of  Ganymede.  He 
waa  represented  with  a  winged  cap,  call- 
^  pe/otta,  and  with  wings  for  his  feet, 
odled  talaritL,  He  had  also  a  short  sword, 
called  herpe^  which  he  lent  to  Perseus. 
With  these  he  was  enabled  to  go  into  what- 
ever part  of  the  universe  he  pleased  with  the 
greatest  celerity,  and  besides  he  was  permit- 
ted to  make  himself  invisible,  and  to  assume 
whatever  shape  he  pleased.  As  messenger  of 
Jupiter  he  was  intrusted  with  all  his  secrets. 
He  was  the  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  of 
the  gods,  and  he  was  concerned  in  all  alliances 
and  treaties.  He  was  the  confidant  of  Jupi- 
ter's axnours,  and  he  often  was  seot  to  watch 
over  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  Juno.  The 
invention  of  the  lyre  and  its  seven  strings  is  as- 
cribed to  him.  This  he  gave  to  Apollo,  and 
received  in  exchange  the  celebrated  caduceus 
Urith  which  the  god  of  poetry  used  to  drive  the 
flocks  of  king  Admetus.  IM,  Caduceus.]  In 
the  wars  of  the  giants  against  the  gods,  Mer- 
cury showed  himself  brave,  spirited,  and  ac- 
tive. He  delivered  Mars  from  the  long  con- 
finement which  he  suffered  from  the  superior 
power  of  the  Aloides.  He  purified  the  Da- 
naides  of  the  murder  of  their  husbands,  he 
tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infernal  regions, 
he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  he 
sold  Hercules  to  Omphale  the  queen  of  Ly- 
dia,  he  conducted  Priam  to  the  teat  of  Achil- 
les^ to  redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hector, 
and  he  carried  the  infant  Bacchus  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercury  had  many  sur- 
names and  epithets.  He  was  called  Cyllenius, 
Caduceator,  Acacetoe,  from  Acacus,  an  Ar- 
cadian ;  Acacesius,  Tricephalos,  Triplex, 
Chthonius,  Camillus,  Agoneus,  Delius,  Ar- 
eas, &c.  His  children  were  also  numerous  as 
well  as  his  amours.  He  was  father  of  Auto- 
lycus,  by  Cbione  ;  Myrtillus,  by  Cleobula ; 
JUbys,by  Libya;  Echion  and  Eurytus,  by 
Antianira  ;  Cephalus,  by  Creusa  ;  Prylis,  by 
Isa ;  and  of  Pnapus,  aeoording  to  some.  He 
was  also  father  of  Hermaphraditus,  by  Ve- 
nus ;  of  Eudorus,  by  Polimcla ;  of  Pan,  by 
Dryope,  or  Penelope.  His  worship  whs  well 
established,  particularly  in  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Italy.  He  was  wonhipped  at  Tanagra 
in  B€eotiii,taider  the  name  of  Criopborus,and 
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represented  as  *&rrying  a  ram  oo  hia  riinalif- 
because  be  delivered  the  inhabilanto 
from  a  pestilence  by  t^ing  them  to  easvys 
ram  in  that  manner  round  the  walla  of  tbsir 
city.  The  Roman  merchants  yearly  cel»> 
brated  a  festival  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  hv- 
nour  of  Mercury,  in  a  temple  near  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus.  A  pregoaut  sow  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  sometimes  a  calf,  and  partieslariy 
the  tongues  of  animab  were  oflened.  After 
the  votaries  had  sprinkled  tbemselree  with 
Water  with  laurel  leaves,  they  offered  pray- 
ers to  the  divinity,  and  entreated  him  to  be 
favourable  to  them,  and  to  forgive  whatever 
artful  measures,  false  oaths  or  &lsehoods  they 
had  used  or  uttered  in  the  pursiiit  of  gmn. 
Sometimes  Mercury  appears  on  mooaasMb 
with  a  large  cloak  round  hti  arm,  or  tied 
under  his  obin.  The  chief  eneigna  of  hii 
power  and  offices  are  his  cocftfctscs,  his  jsctesm^ 
and  bis  tahria.  Sometimes  he  is  rapi  i  itataii 
sitting  upon  a  cray  fish,  holdiug  in  osm  bami 
his  caduceus,  and  in  the  other  the  dmwi  of 
the  fish.  At  other  times  he  is  like  a  yooag 
man  without  a  beard,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
puree,  as  being  a  tutelary  god  of  marchaBtf, 
with  a  cock  on  his  wrists  as  an  eraUern  of  vi- 
gilance, and  at  his  feet  a  goat,  a  soorpiaii,aad 
a  fly.  Some  of  his  statues  reprcaeotad  him 
as  a  youth /acme  ereeiQ.  Soaietimea  be  rams 
his  foot  upon  a  tortoise.  la  Egypt  his  Btmimt 
represented  him  with  the  bead  of  a  dog^ 
whence  he  was  often  conlbonded  with  Aoa- 
bis,  and  received  the  sacrifice  of  a  alork. 
Oflferings  of  milk  and  honey  were  made  be- 
cause be  was  the  god  of  eloquenoa,  whoae 
powers  were  sweet  and  persnaaive.  The 
Greeks  and  B4>mans  oiered  toognea  to  him 
by  throwing  them  into  the  fire,  as  he  wasiha 
patron  of  speakiog,  of  which  the  tengoe  ii 
the  organ.  Sometimes  his  statues  repi  — wt 
him  as  without  arms,  because,  accordz^  lo 
some,  the  power  of  speech  can  prevad  ew 
everything,  even  without  the  asaSstanee  cf 
arms.  [It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  the  Mercury  of  the  Latins  was  ths 
same  deity  with  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Thentat  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Tbol  er 
Thant  of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  seme 
have  thought  that  the  rest  were  derived. 
His  name  Hermes  signified  Interpreter,  er, 
according  to  Prod  us,  Mesaeoger;  or,  if  we 
trace  it  to  a  Celtic  original,  it  waa  the  aama 
with  Armu^  which  signifies  dirinationi  a 
character  which  belonged  by  way  of  emiaaam 
to  Mercury,  who  was  distinguished  bykis 
knowledge  and  practice  of  thn  art«  Psasar 
allows  of  none  but  the  ancient  Mercery,  tba 
Thot  or  Thaut  of  the  Egyptiaof.  Boehart 
traces  the  huitory  of  Mercury  to  that  of  Ca- 
naan. Both,  he  says,  were  the  sons  of  Japi- 
ter  or  Anmoo,  who  was  the  same  with  ttun. 
one  taking  his  name  from  Jtfcraalu^e,  mer- 
chandize, and  Canaan,  he  says«  had  in  He- 
brew tlie  same  signification.  The  wings  of 
Mercury  he  makes  to  be  tbe  miisoftiberhte- 
nician  vessels.  He  was  tbe  god  of  ulei|etnija 
and  the  inventor  of  letters,  beoansethe  Fhm- 
nicians  brought  the  use  of  them  from  the 
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vest*  Othtrs  make  Meroarj  the  same  with 
doaea^  and  compare  his  eadacaas  with  the 
niraooloQS  rod  of  that  leg^lator.  We  have 
ilready  given  an  explanation  of  the  office 
Lixd  character  of  Mercury  in  the  remarks 
inder  the  article  Jupiter.  According  to 
schaaC  however,  his  Phoenician  name  was 
Casmilost  and  his  caducous  was  originally 
lothiog  more  than  a  branch  of  a  tree  twined 
irooad  with  green  leaves,  and  adorned  with 
I  knot  skilfully  tied,  the  symbol  of  trade. 
The  knot  and  leaves  were  subsequently 
iuuBged  to  wings  and  serpents.  According 
o  the  same  aathority ,  the  Hermae  were  ori- 
^inally  nothings  more  than  boundary  stones 
tonseerated  in  the  Phcenician  factories.  These 
he  Greeks  aflerwarda  erected  in  different 
;>lacea,  especially  in  the  gymnasia,  and  in 
>roce«s  of  time  these  rude  and  shapeless 
topes  were  modelled  after  the  yonog  and 
ktlttetic  antagonists  of  the  palsstra  ;  the  pe- 
asiis  also  bong  in  imitation  of  the  broad 
2mt4lirfaich  they  wore  previous  to  engaging 
ind  while  on  their  way  to  the  places  of 
ixercise.]  Homer,  Od.  1,  bo.  II.  1,&o. 
lynai*  tA  Mere, — Lueian.  in  Mort*^-Dial. 
:>nid  Fdtt,  6,  V.  667.  Met.  1,  4,  11, 14.— 
tfor/toi,  9,  ejp.  ZS^^tat,  Theb,  A.^Paut.  1, 
\  8  and  9. — Orpheui.—PhU.  in  Mum — For- 
o  de  L.  L.  e.—PhU.  in  Phad,-^Liv,  36.— 
^irg,  O,  1.  JEn.  1,  v.  48.— iWorf.  4and  6.— 
^poiibd,h  2  and  3. — ApoHon.^rg.  1.— JEfo- 
n/.  1,od.  10 — Hygin-  hb.  P.  A.  Z.-^Tzeis. 
n  Lofc,  «19.— Cic.  de  Jfat.  D.^Laclantitu, 
^PkUntr,  1.— /con.  c.  27 — Manii.—'Ma' 
.rob.  1,  Sat.  c.  19.— Trismegistus,  a  priest 
ind  philosopher  of  Egypt,  who  taught  his 
^ooatrymen  how  to  oalUvate  the  olive,  and 
neaaore  their  lands,  and  understand  hiero- 
^lyi^ijcB.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Osiris,  and 
vroCe  40  books  on  theology,  medicine,  and 
geography,  from  which  Saochoniathon,  the 
'boeaioian  historian,  has  taken  his  Theogo< 
lia.  Diod.  1  and  5.— PiW.  de  Ind.  &  Ot.— 
?ie,3^doJfat.D. 

MsmiTitlz,  a  name  under  which  Venus 
vaa  WDTshipped  at  Abydos  and  at  Samos,  be- 
aaae  both  those  places  had  been  benefited 
>y  the  iotrigaes  or  the  influence  of  courte- 
aos.    Athen,  18. 

AfteidHSSf  a  charioteer  of  Idodtieneus 
•JDg  of  Crete  during  the  Trojan  war,  son 
€  Bifolus  a  Cretan  prince,  and  Melphidis. 
le  sigoaliZMl  himself  before  Troy,  and 
oi^t  with  Deiphobus,  the  son  of  Priam, 
vhMn  be  wounded.  He  was  greatly  admir- 
!d  hf  the  Cretans,  who  even  paid  him  divine 
lODoaft  after  death.  Horat.  1.  od.  6,  v.  15 
-Bnner.  /Z.  2,  kc-^Dietyt.  Cret.  1,  &:c.— 
Jmd.  Mot.  13,  fab.  1. 

MKitMiiiiMB,  a  race  of  kings  in  Lydia,  of 
ivbom  Gyges  was  the  first.  They  sat  on  the 
:«ydtaa  throne  till  the  reig;n  of  Croesus,  who 
raa  conquered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia, 
fbey  were  dese«idants  of  the  Heraclidie^ 
Lod  probably  received  the  name  of  the 
irlemuuulsBfnmi  Mermnas,  one  of  their  own 
amily.  They  ware  descended  from  Lemnos, 
*r,  aceondipg  to  others,  from  Agelaus  the 


son  of  Omphale  by  Hercules.    Herodot.  1,  c. 
7  and  14. 

Mbr6e,  [according  to  the  ancient  writers, 
an  island  of  Ethiopia.  Modem  geograpbfers 
have  generally  made  the  anci)ent  Meroe  co- 
incide with  a  region  nearly  insulated  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  Astapus  and 
Astaboras,  and  which  would  be  an  island  if 
these  two  last  mentioned  streams  communi- 
cated above  towards  their  sources.  Malte- 
Brun  makes  Meroe  the  same  with  the  mo- 
dem kingdom  of  Sennaar :  but  a  very  re- 
cent French  traveller,  M.  Caillonx,  seems  to 
have  set  the  question  at  rest.  He  found  the 
Nile  bending  outwards  in  a  part  of  its  course, 
and,  after  making  a  wide  circuit,  returning 
to  almost  the  very  spot  where  the  bend  com- 
menced. It  thus  encloses  a  very  lai^ge  pe- 
ninsula, to  travel  around  which  is  a  journey 
of  many  weeks,  while  at  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula,  the  distance  across  is  one  day's 
travel.'  The  land  thus  enclosed  is  called  Mer- 
ire,  and  presents  numerous  traces  of  ancient 
civilization.  It  appears  to  have  been  inha- 
bited by  a  people  equally  as  far  advanced  in 
refinement  as  the  Egyptians,  and  whose  style 
of  architecture  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  latter.  This  becomes  all  ex- 
tremely interesting  when  we  call  to  mind 
what  is  stated  by  the  ancient  writers,  that 
Meroe  was  the  cradle  of  the  religious  and 
political  institutions  of  Egypt.  ]  Slrab.  17. — 
Herodot.  2,0.31.— P/in.  2,  c.  173.— Jtfi/a, 
l.—Luean.  4,  v.  333, 1. 10,  v.l63  and  303. 

MsRdFE,  oneofthe  Atlantides.  She  mar- 
ried Sisyphus  son  of  £olus,  and,  like  her 
sisters,  was  changed  into  a  constellation  after 
death,  (vid.  Pleiades;)  It  is  said,  that  in 
the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades  the  star  of 
Merope  appears  more  dim  and  obscure  than 
the  rest,  because  she,  as  the  poets  ob- 
serve, married  a  mortal,  while  her  sisters 
married  some  of  the  gods,  or  their  descend- 
ants. Ond.Fasl  4,  v.  175.— i>tod.  4— fl^gtn. 

fab.  \92.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. A  daughter  of 

Cypselus  who  married  Cresphontes  king  of 
Messenia,  by  whom  she  had  three  children. 
Her  husband  and  two  of  her  children  were 
murdered  by  Polyphontes.  The  murderer 
obliged  her  to  marry  him,  and  she  would 
have  been  forced  to  comply  had  not  Epytus 
or  Telephontes,  her  3d  son,  revenged  his  fa- 
ther's death  by  assassinating^  Polyphontes. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  6.— Paw.  4,  c.  3. 

Mbrofs,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
married  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He 
was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and  placed  among^ 
the  constellations.  Ovid.  Mel.  1,  v.  763.— 
ApoUod.  3.— flygtn.  P.  A.  2,  c.  16 A  ce- 
lebrated soothsayer  of  Percote  in  Troas,  who 
foretold  the  death  of  his  sons  Adrastua  and 
Amphius,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Trojan 
war.  They  slighted  their  father's  advice  and 
were  killed  by  Diomedes.    Homer.  IL  2. 

Mbro8,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Ju- 
piter. [It  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nysa,  and  to  have  been  named 
from  the  drcumstaoce  of  Bacchus's  being  en- 
dosed  in  the  thigh  (/Mtjof)  of  Jupiter,  vid. 
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Nyta.]    Meloi  2,  o.  7.— P^.  8,  c.  13.— Cttr^. 

8,  c.  IQ.-'Diod.  1. 

MssABlTESt  an  eanuch  in  Persia,  flayed 
alive  by  order  of  Parysatis,  becmise  he  had 
cut  off  the  bead  and  right  hand  of  Cyrus. 
PltU.  in  Arlax, 

Mesabios,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia  hanging; 
oyer  the  Curipua.    Pans,  9,  c.  2^2. 

Mesafia,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

MbskmbrIa,  a  maritime  city  of  Thrace, 
[east  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  Nessus.  It  is  now 
Miiera,']     Hence   Metmbriaeut      Ovid,   1, 

Tritt.  6,  V.  37. Another  at  the  mouth  of 

the  liissus. 

Mbssbnb,  an  island  in  the  Ti&;ri8,  where 
Apamea  was  built,  now  Disei.  [D*AnviUe 
makes  mention  of  another  Massene  enclosed 
between  the  canal  of  Basra^  and  the  Pasiti- 
gris,  and  which  is  called  in  the  oriental  wri- 
ters Perat'Miscmt^  or  *^  the  Messene  of  the 
Euphrates,**  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Messene 
of  the  Tigris.  The  term  Messene  is  «  Greek 
one,  and  refers  to  land  enclosed  bttwen  two 
streams.]    P/tn.  6,  c.  27. 

Mbsombdbs,  a  lyric  poet  in  the  age  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus. 

MssopoTABfiA,  [an  eztensire  prorinoe  of 
Asia,  the  Greek  name  of  which  denotes  ^'  be- 
tween the  rivers,**  (from  /uiroc  and  r«T«fco(.) 
It  was  situate  l>etween  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  In  Scripture  this  country  is  oalleJ 
Aram,  and  Aramea ;  but  as  Aram  also  signi- 
fies Syria,  it  is  denominated  Aram  Naharaim, 
or  the  Syria  of  the  rivers.  It  was  first  peopled 
by  Aram,  the  father  of  the  Syrians.  This  pro- 
vince, which  inclines  from  the  sonth-east  to 
the  north-west,  commenced  at  lat.  33**  ^'  N. 
and  terminated  near  N.  Ut.37<>  30'.  Towards 
the  south  it  extended  as  far  as  the  bend  form- 
ed by  the  Euphrates  at  Cuntza,  and  to  the 
wall  of  Semiramis  which  separated  it  from 
Messene.  Towards  the  north  it  was  bounded 
by  a  part  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  modern 
name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  quarter  is  of 
the  same  import  with  the  ancient  appellation 
They  call  it  ^  isle,**  or,  in  their  language, 
Al'Dgexera.  The  north-western  part  of  Me- 
sopotamia was  called  Osroei^e,from  Osroes,  a 
prinoe  who  wrested  from  the  Seleucidse  a 
principality  here  aboat  130  B.  C.  The  lower 
part  of  Mesopotamia  is  now  Irak  Arabia  (he 
upper  Diar-Bekr,  Mesopotamia,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  fertile  in  vines,  and  produced 
good  wines.  This  country  is  celebrated  in 
Scripture  as  being  the  first  dwelling  of  men 
after  the  deluge.]  Strab.  2.^Melat  1,  c.  1 1 
-—Cicde  J^at.  />.3,  c.  52. 

Mbssala,  a  name  of  Valerius  Corvinus, 
from  his  having  conquered  Messana  in  Sicily. 
This  family  was  very  ancient ;  the  most  cele- 
bra  ted  was  a  friend  of  Brutus,  who  seized  the 
camp  of  Augustus  at  Philippi.  He  was  after- 
wards reconciled  to  Augustus,  and  died  A.  D. 

9,  in  his  77th  year.    PhU. A  tribune  in 

one  of  the  Roman  legions  during  the  civil  war 
between  Vespasian  and  Vitellins,  of  which  he 
wrote  an  historical  account  mentioned  by  Ta- 
citus. Orat.  14.— —A  painter  at  Rome*  who 
flourished  B.  C.   235.-— A  writer   whose 
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book,  dt  AuguiH  progenies  waa  cdilad  Wmrn^ 
L.  Bat.  1648. 

Mbssaliva  Valeria,  a  daugfater  eCliB- 
sala  Barbatns.  She  married  thm  eafaar 
Claudius,  and  disgraced  herself  bj  iwr  em^ 
ties  and  incontinence.  Her  buabaad^  piliBe 
was  not  the  only  seatofher  laieiviowwnM^k< 
she  prostituted  herself  in  the  pabUc  ttrci^ 
and  few  men  there  were  at  Rome  who  oesii 
not  boast  of  having  enjoyed  the  faFoora  «l^  te 
impure  Messalina.  Her  eEtraTagaaetei  it 
last  iriitated  her  husband  :  be  ceouBaadiA 
her  to  appear  before  him  to  aaawar  toaB  Iha 
accusations  which  were  broaght  againit  hm. 
upon  which  she  attempted  to  deetrojhancif, 
and  when  her  eourage  failed*  one  of  Che  Ci»« 
bnnes,  who  had  been  tent  to  her,  diijiati  heil 
her  with  his  sword,  A.  D.  48.  TaeU^  Jhm. 
11,  0.37.— Suet,  in  CUmd.-^Di^^ 
ther,  called  aWStatilia.  She  ^ 
of  a  consular  family,  and  married  the  i 
Attious  Vistinus  whom  Nero  murdered.  She 
received  with  great  marks  nf  tiniiiaeM  her 
husband's  murderer,  and  married  h^  She 
had  married  four  husbands  before  the  oasM 
to  the  imperial  throne  ;  and  after  the  daath 
of  Nero  she  retired  to  Itterarj  panaits  aad 
peaoelttl  occapations.  Otho  eoorled  tev, 
and  would  have  married  her  had  he  oot  de- 
stroyed himself.  la  his  last  aweota  be 
wrote  her  a  very  pathatie  aad  nnnaalataiy 
letter,  &o.     Thcit.  ^wi. 

MbssalIhus  M.  Valbr,  a  Roman  efiaar 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    He  was  appotatad 

fDvemor  of  Dalmatia,  aad  renderad  Mmaalf 
newn  by  his  opposition  to  Piso,  aad  bj  his 
attempts  to  persuade  the  Roaiaas  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  suffsriog  women  to  aoooaipaMr  the 
camps  on  their  diflereat  eBpeditiops.  Thaif 
Ann^  3. 

Mbbsajta,  an  andent  and  oelebrated  tewa 
of  Sicily  on  the  straits  whiefa  separate  Italy 
from  Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Tantk, 
and  was  founded  1600  years  before  the  Chsii* 
tian  era.  [It  was  called  Zaacle  Irons  the  <•- 
semblance  which  its  harbour  bore  to  a  haok 
or  scythe,  (<^€,ynKH,) ]  The  iohabitaati^  hei^g 
continually  exposed  to  the  depredatioaseCthe 
people  of  Cuma,  implored  theassiitaaoeef  tba 
Messenians  of  Peloponnesus,  and  with  theas  re- 
pelled the  enemy.  After  this  viotewoas  eas- 
paign,  the  Messenians  entered  Zaodai  aad 
liv^  in  such  intimacy  with  the  inhafeitafftB 
that  they  changed  their  name,  and  asiaHad 
that  of  the  Messeoians,  aad  oalled  their  eilj 
Messaaa.  Another  aoeount  says*  that  Am- 
ilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegiaa»  made  war  9fumL 
the  Zsncleans  with  the  assiitanee  of  the  Mas* 
seniaas  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  after  he 
had  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  oslMthe 
oonqaered  city  Messana  in  oompliaisat  to  his 
allies,  about  404  years  befiNne  the  ChfWtiMi 
era.  After  this  revolu  tioo  at  Zan^e,the  Ma* 
martini  took  possession  of  it  aad  osada  it  the 
capital  of  the  oeirhbottriag  eoutiT.  {asd. 
Mamertini.]  It  afterwards  iell  sate  thehaads 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  lor  some  tioM  the 
chief  of  their  possessions  in  Sicily.  The  iB« 
habiUnU  wert,frili4,Afai|Piiy« 
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aaaMaiiMMtU.  TheatraiteofMcmiuihav* 
•Iwmyt  bMo  looked  vpon  as  verj  dangwroat, 
eapecimHy  b^  the  aneientt,  on  aoooont  of  the 
rmpMikj  <^  the  omreDta,  and  the  irregolar 
and  TMleot  fkiwiag  and  ebbing  of  the  «ea. 
Sirmb.  6^— ^AfeJB,  2,  c  7.— Poti^.  4,  c  S3.— 

1.  7,  c  S8. 

MxiMPiAv  f  otlled  also  Japyg^ia,  a  oonntry 
of  Italj  in  Bilagna  Orecia,  lorming  what  i? 
taroMd  the  heel.  Hb  priodpal  towns  were 
BrvBdoaitixny  Rndisi  Lapia^  Hjrdrantum, 
CnBipcdii,  and  Tarentom.  This  country, 
tbovghsoutily  watered,  was  covered  with 
tFMi  nad  iiastmrce.  K^was  oooupied  by  two 
nntions,  theCalabri  on  the  north-east,  and 
tlM  Sidemim  OB  the  sovth-west  side  of  the 
he^]    Otsrf.  jrel.l4,T.6ia— ruK.wEn.?, 

MxMifla,  a  daaghter  of  Triopat,  king  of 
Affoe*  who  married  Polycaon,  son  of  Lelex 
kinc  of  Laeonilu  She  encouraged  her  has- 
buid  to  lery  troops, and  toseiiea  part  of  Pe- 
lopoMseiiiSi  vhioht  after  it  had  been  conquer- 
ed, rsonircd  her  name.  She  reoeired  divine 
hooMn  after  herdeath«  and  had  a  magnificent 
tanwU  at  Ifthame,  where  her  statne  was  made 
haKofgoldandhadfef  Parian  marble.  Pout, 
4,  o.  1  and  18. 

Mbmsiib  or  MntEva,  now  JTeum  Ma- 
trm,  a  city  in  the  Pdoponnesos,  the  capital  of 
tha  conntry  called  Messeoia.  The  inhabit- 
ania  eendared  thema^Tes  lamoas  for  the  war 
wfajeh  they  carried  on  against  the  Spartans, 
and  whieh  received  the  appellation  of  the 
Mtmttim  ssar.  The  first  Messenian  war 
aroaa frma^  felloinng  drcumstanees ;  The 
Maaseniaai  eiered  violence  to  some  Spartan 
wosMB  who  had  assembled  to  ofier  saerifices 
in  a  temple  which  was  common  to  both  na- 
tions, and  which  stood  on  the  borders  of  their 
raspeodva  territories,  and  besides  they  killed 
TalaolnB,  the  Spartan  king,  who  attemj^ed 
to  dafend  the  innoeence  of  the  females.  This 
aeeaoot,  according  to  the  Spartan  traditions, 
is  eaolrtdioted  by  the  Mess^iant,  who  ob* 
senw  that  Teledns  with  a  chosen  body  of 
Spartans  aasembled  at  the  temple  before  men- 
tiaaedt  disguised  ia  women'b  clothes,  and  all 
satratly  armed  with  daggers.  This  hostile 
psapaiatian  was  to  snrprisesome  of  the  neigh- 
nawrinff  inhabitants ;  and,  in  a  quarrel  which 
seoo  after  arose,  Teleclns  and  his  associates 
weta  all  killed.  These  quarrels  were  the  cause 
of  the  first  Messenian  wari  whieh  began  B.  C. 
748yaam.  It  was  carried  on  with  vigour  aod 
spsiil  tm  both  sides,  and  after  many  obstinate 
and  bloady  battles  had  been  fought-ind  con 
tiayad  lor  t»  years,  it  was  at  Ust  finished  by 
the  takiagof  Ithome  by  the  Spartans,  a  place 
which  had  stood  a  siege  often  years,  and  been 
detedid  with  allthepower  of  the  Messeniana. 
The  insoks  to  whiob  the  oonqnered  Mes- 
seniaos  ware  continaally  exposed  at  last  ex- 
cited their  resentment,  and  they  resolved  to 
shake  off  the  yoke.  They  suddenly  revolted, 
aod  the  second  Messenian  war  was  begun  686 
Bv  C.  and  oootinued  14  years.    The  Mi 
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nians  at  first  gained  some  advantage,  but  a  la- 
tal  battle  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  so  total- 
ly disheartened  them  that  they  fled  to  Ira, 
where  they  resolved  to  maintain  an  obstinate 
siege  against  their  victorious  pursuers.  The 
Spartans  were  assisted  by  the  Samians  in  be- 
sieging Ira,  and  the  Messenians  were  at  lait 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  superior  power  of 
their  adversaries.  The  taking  of  Ira  by  the 
Laoedasmoniaos,  after  a  siege  of  1 1  years,  put 
an  end  to  the  second  Messenian  war.  Peace 
was  re-established  for  some  time  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  after  the  expiration  of  200  years, 
the  Messenians  attempted  a  third  time  to  free 
themselves  from  the  power  of  LacedsMnoo, 

B.  C.  465.  At  that  time  the  Hdots  had  re- 
volted  from  the  Spartans,  and  the  Messe- 
nians, by  Joining  their  forces  to  these  wretched 
slaves, looked  upon  their  respective  calamities 
as  common,  and  thought  themselves  dosely 
interested  in  each  other^s  wellare.  The  Lace- 
dsemonians  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians, 
but  they  soon  grew  jealous  of  one  another*s 
power,  and  their  political  connection  ended 
in  the  most  inveterate  enmity,  and  at  last  in 
open  war.  Ithome  was  the  place  in  which  the 
Messenians  had  a  second  time  gathered  all 
their  forces,  and  though  tAn  years  had  alrea- 
dy elapsed,  both  parties  seemed  equally  con- 
fident of  victory.  The  Spartans  were  afraid 
of  storming  Ithome,  as  the  oraeleof  Delphi 
had  threatened  them  with  the  greatest  eala- 
mitiee  if  they  offered  any  violence  to  a  place 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Apollo. 
The  Messenians,  however,  were  soon  obliged 
to  submit  to  their  victorious  adversaries,  B. 

C.  463,  and  they  consentedto  leave  their  na- 
tive oountry,  and  totally  to  depart  from  the 
Peloponnesas,iolemnly  promising  that  M^they 
ever  returned  into  Mes(tenia,they  would  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  sold  as  daves.  The  Mes- 
senians upon  this,  miserably  exiled,  applied  to 
the  Athenians  for  protection,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  inhalnt  Naopactus,  whence  some  of 
them  were  afterwards  removed  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  ancient  territories  in  Messenia, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  third 
Messenian  war  was  productive  of  great  revo- 
lutions in  Greece,  and  though  almost  a  pri- 
vate quarrel,  it  soon  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  the  neighbouring  states,  and  kindled  the 
flames  of  dis&ention  every  where.  Every 
state  took  up  armf  as  if  in  its  own  defence,  or 
to  prevent  additional  power  and  dominion  to 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  its  rivals.  The  des- 
cendants of  the  Messenians  at  last  returned 
to  Peloponnesus,  B.  C.370,after  a  long  banish- 
ment of  300  years.  Potis.  iVess.  &c--n/tish'fi. 
3,  c  4,  ftc— 5lr«6.  6,  iui.^Thueyd,  1,  &c. 
-^Diod.  1  Ukc^Plut.  in  Cym.  &c.  ^Polyon, 
3.^Poi^.  4.&C. 

MxstlviA,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  si- 
tuate iMtween  Laoonia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  the 
Boa.  Its  chief  city  is  Messeoa.  tuf.  Messene. 
.  Mbsula,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

MsTlBVS,  a  tyrant  of  the  Privemates. 
He  was  father  of  Camilla,  whom  he  conse- 
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crated  to  the  tenriee  of  Diant,  when  he  had 
been  banished  from  his  kingdom  by  his  sub 
jects.     Firg.  wEn.  1 1,  v.  640. 

METAOIT5IA,  a  lestiyal  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, celebrated  bj  the  inhabitants  of  Melite, 
who  migrated  to  Attica.  It  receives  its  name 
from  its  being  observed  in  the  month  called 
Metagitoion. 

MBTAPONTirM,  a  town  of  Lucania  in  Italy, 
founded  about  1269  years  B.  C.  by  Metabus* 
the  father  of  Camilla,  or  Epeus,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Nestor.  Pythagoras  rehired 
there  for  some  time,  and  perished  in  a  8edi< 
tton.  Annibal  made  it  his  head-quarters  when 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  and  its  attachment  to 
Carthage  was  afterwards  severely  punished 
by  the  Roman  conquerors,  who  destroyed  its 
libertifs  and  independence.  A  few  broken 
pillars  of  marble  are  now  the  only  vestiges  of 
Metapontum.  Strab,  5. — Mda^  2,  c.  4 — Ju«- 
tin.  \%  c.  2.— Lti>.  1,  8, 26, 27,  &c. 

Metavrvs,  [r  river  of  Umbria,  now  the 
Metro^  falling  into  the  sea  below  Pisaurum. 
It  is  celebrated  ibf  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal  the 
brother  of  Annibal,  by  the  consuls  Livius  Sa- 
linator  and  Claudius  Nero,  B.  C.  207.  It  rises 
in  the  Umbrian  Appenines.]  Uorat.  4,  od 
4,  V.  38.— ^e/o,  2,  c  4.— Lucon.  2,  v.  493. 

Mbteli^i,  the  surname  of  the  family  of 
tho  Ceciliiat  Rome,  the  most  known  of  whom 
were — Q.  Cteciliuit,  who  rendered  himself  il- 
lustrious by  his  successes  against  Jugurtha, 
the  Numidian  king,  from  which  he  was  sur- 
named  J^uanrddicut,  He  took,  in  this  expedi- 
tion, the  celebrated  Marius  as  his  lieutenant, 
and  he  had  soon  cause  to  repeat  of  the  confi- 
dence  he  had  placed  in  him.  Marius  raised 
himself  to  power  by  defaming  the  character 
of  his  benefactor,  and  Metellus  was  recalled 
to  Rome,  and  accused  of  extortion  aid  ill  ma- 
nagement. Marius  was  appointed  successor  to 
finish  the  Numidian  war,  and  Metellus  wayar- 
quitted  of  the  <;rimes  laid  to  his  charge  before 
the  trilmnal  of  the  Roman  knights  who  ob 
served  that  the  probity  of  his  whole  life  and 
the  greatness  of  his  exploits  were  greater 
proofs  of  hi3  innocence  than  the  most  pawer- 
ful  arguments.     Cic.  dt  Oral,  I,  c.  48. — Sal- 

luH.  dt  bell'  Jitg. L.  Caecilius,  an6tber,who 

Faved  from  the  flames  the  palladium,  when 
Vesta's  temple  was  on  fire.  He  was  then 
high  •priest.  He  lost  his  sight  and  one  of  hu 
arms  in  doing  it.  and  the  senate,  to  reward 
his  zeal  and  piety,  permitted  him  always  to 
be  drawn  to  the  senate-house  in  a  cha 
riot,  an  honour  which  oo  one  had  ever  before 
enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Carthagioians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
led  in  his  triumph  16  generals,  and  120  ele- 
phants taken  from  the  enemy-  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  dictatorship,  and  theoffioeoi 
master  of  horse,  &c.— Q.  Cecilius .  Celer, 
another  who  distingubhed  himself  by  his  spi- 
rited exertions  against  Catiline.  He  married 
Clodia  the  sister  of  Clodius,  who  disgraced 
him  by  her  incontinence  and  lasciviousnen. 
He  died  57  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
greatly  lamented  by  Cicero,  who  shed  tears 
at  the  loM  of  one  of  bis  meet  ftiithftd  and  valu- 
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able  friandt.    Cie.  de  CaL L.  CwtS&m,  a 

tribune  m  the  civil  wars  of  J.  Cseaar  mad  PdIb- 
pey.  He  favoured  the  caute  of  Pompcy,  and 
opposed  Csesar  whan  he  entered  Rome  vKlh  a 
vidtorious  army.  He  refosed  toopea  tke  galei 
ofSatum^s  temple,  in  which  were  T 
great  treasures,  upon  which  they  werw  I 
open  by  Caesar,  and  Metellus  retired,  i 
threatened  with  death.  Q.  Caciltwa,  the 
grandson  of  the  high-priest  whoiaved  the  pal- 
ladium from  the  flames,  was  a  warlike  ge- 
neral, who,  from  his  conquest  of  Meowdo- 
nia,  was  sumamed  Maeedonieui,  He  had  mx 
sons,  of  which  four  are  particnlarly  mwifinail 

by  Plutarch. Q.  Caeciliu8,tQniaiBed  fiete- 

rtciit,  from  his  conquert  of  the  Balearei^ 

L. Caecilius, surnamed  DutdematuM^hatn^ 
posed  the  same  as  that  called  Lochia  with 
the  surname  of  DalmatieuM,  from  a  vislory 
obtained  over  the  Dalmatians  during^  hiieoe- 

sulship  with  Mutius  ScsvoU. CansCe> 

cilius,  sumamed  Caprariuiy'who  waaeoaral 

with  Carbo,  A.  U.  C.  641. ^The  fMrth 

was  Marcus,  and  of  these  four  brothan  it  is 
remarkable  that  two  of  them  trianphed  ia 
one  day,  but  over  what  nations  »  not  mco* 

tioned  by  Eutrop,  4. Nepoa,  a  cooaal,  toe. 

Another,  who  accused  C.  Curio,  his  &• 

ther's  detractor,  and  who  also  vented  im  re- 
sentment against  Cicero  when  goimg  to  ba- 
nishment.——Anotlier,  who,  as  tribaae,  op- 
posed the  ambition  of  Jalius  Caesar.— A 
general  of  the  Roman  araues  against  the  Si- 
cilians and  Carthaginians.  Beforebe  marched 
he  ofiered  sacrifices  to  aQ  the  goda,  except 
Vesta,  for  which  negleot  the  goddtm  waa  ao 
incensed,  that  she  demanded  the  blood  of  has 
daughter  Metella.  When  MeteOa  waagoa^g 
to  be  immolated,  the  goddess  placed  a  beifiM' 
in  her  place,  and  carried  her  to  a  temple  at 
Lauuvium,  of  which  she  became  the  priasti 

Lucius  Oascilius,  or  Quintua,  aaraamed 

Cre/tcus,  from  his  conquest  in  Crete,  B.  C-  ff^ 
i«  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  aon  of  MetaDm 

Mitcedooicus. Cimber*  one  of    the  coa- 

spirators  against  J.  Caesar.  It  was  he  who 
s:ave  the  signal  to  attack  and  murder  the  dio- 
ta*or  in  the  senate-house^— ^-Pios,  agtaaral 
in  Spain  against  Sertoriua,  on  whoee  head  be 
net  a  price  of  100  talenu  and  20,000  acres  el 
land.  He  distinguished  himaelf  alao  ia  the 
Marsian  war,  and  was  higb-prieaL  He  ab- 
taiued  the  name  of  Piut  from  the  aorrawike 
bowed  during  the  banishment  of  hia  frthv 
Metellus  ^fwnidieut,  whom  he  camad  to  be 
recalled.  iPafere.  2,c  5.->5a/hiJf . /%.  41 
-^-»A  consul  who  commanded  in  Africa,  kt. 
Vol.  Max,--Plin,'"Plut.'-'Lio,'^Pmimt.  1 
^Flor.  3,  c.  8.~P<iiii.  7,  c.  8  and  13.— Cac 
m  Tusc.  &0. — Jur,  3,  v>  138. — ^ppian^  Cir. 
-^Ctxtar.  beU.  Civ^-Salh^L  in  Jmg. 

Methodius,  a  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  maam- 
tained  a  controversy  against  Perphyir*  1^ 
best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  foL  1657.]— 
[Another,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  ia- 
Iroduced  the  superstition  of  image^wanUp 
iuto  the  Greek  choroh.] 

MxTBOaa,  [a  town  of  Measaaia,  oa  the 
i  western  ooa8tbak>wByloi.  It  iaaowJUMna 
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— [Aaotbtr  la  MtcAdoma  abore  Pydnt ,  now 
.cnfcrodMri.  It  was  memorabla  in  tht  cod 
eutloQs  betVMa  Philip  and  the  Athenians, 
ixd  the  scene  of  his  first  victory  over  them . 
Q  the  iiese  of  this  city  Philip  lost  his  rig^ht 
;ye.     vid.  Aster.]    Homer.  li  2«  v.  71. 

MXTHTMVA,  yiow  Porto  PcUro)^  a  town 
yf  the  island  of  Lesbosy  which  receiyes  its 
iamefitun  a  daughter  of  Macareos.  It  is 
he  seoond  eity  of  the  island  in  greatness^  po 
xulatioa*  and  opulence,  and  its  territory  is 
ruitfal,  and  the  wines  it  produces,  excellent. 
t  was  the  native  place  qf  Arion.  When  the 
vhole  island  of  Lesbos  revolted  from  the 
>ower  of  the  Athenians,  Methymna  alone  re- 
nained  Arm  to  its  ancient  aUies.  Diod,  5, 
Tkue^.  S.'^Horat.  2,  sat  8,  v.  Sa— ^ug.  G. 
J,  V.  90. 

MxTiUA  Lkx,  enacted  A.  U.  C.  516,  [that 
Vfinooiot,  master  of  the  horse,  should  be  equal 
o  oommsind  with  Fabius  the  dictator.] 

MsTis,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  She  was 
fupiter^s  first  wile » celebrated  for  her  great 
;>radence  and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the 
;;bdi.  [Bat  tfitf.  remaib  under  the  article  Ju- 
piter.] J  upiter,  who  was  afraid  lest  she  should 
mng  forth  into  the  world  a  child  wiser 
ind  greater  than  himself,  devoured  her 
n  the  first  haonth  of  her  pregnancy.  Some 
ime  after  this  adventure  the  ^  had  his  bead 
>peoed,  from  which  issued  Minerva  armed 
jrom  hMd  to  foot  Aocordiug  to  ApoUodorus, 
Uc.Sy  Metis  gave  a  potion  to  Saturn,  and 
oldifed  him  to  throw  up  the  children  he  had 
levoared.  Heiiod.  Thiog,  v.  ^l^.^-ApoUod, 
I ,  c«  3«—- 'Xt^ugtii* 

MsTim  CvRTivs,  one  of  the  Sabines  who 
foQgbt  agajaat  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 
itoUikviiqgiae.— — Suffetius,  a  dictator  of  Al 
t>a,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  He 
bugitf  ageiaot  the  Romans,  and  at  last,  finally 
o  aeCtle  their  disputes,  he  proposed  a  single 
:oialMtbetwen  the  Horatii  andCuriatiL  The 
Slhvm  were  eonquerad,  and  Metius  promised 
o  mmk  the  Romans  against  their  enemies, 
n  a  battle  against  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates 
Vletitts  showed  his  infideHty  by  forsaking  the 
flemans  at  the  fint  onset,  and  retired  to  a 
lei^iboitring  eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event 
>f  the  iMitUe,  and  to  fall  upon  whatever  side 
iroved  victorions.  The  Romans  obtained  the 
riotory,  and  TnUue  ordtfed  Metius  to  be  tied 
>etween  two  chariots,  which  were  drawn  by 
bur  koctes  two  difiereat  ways,  and  his  limbs 
vera  ten  away  from  hb  body,  about  669 
rears  befiore  the  Christian  era.    lAv,  1,  c.  23, 

iJd^Fk^.  U^^^Virg.  JEn.  8,  v. 64SL 

\  critic,  vid*  Tarpa.— Carua,  a  celebrat* 
idinietmer  under  Oomitian,  who  enriched 
lifoaelf  with  the  plunder  of  those  who  were 
acrifioed  to  the  emperor's  suspteion. 

MsTttCiAt  feativali  institated  by  Theseus 
m  as— wmnratiott  of  the  people  of  Attica 
laving  removed  to  Athens. 

Mamv,  an  aatroleger  and  mathematioian 

>f  Athena.    His  fiUher^  naae  was  Pausanias. 

lie  rafoied  Id  ge  to  Sieily  with  his  cooutry. 

aen,a«d  preleiided  to  be  infane,  became  he 
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foresaw  the  calamities  thai  attended  that  ok- 
pedition.  In  a  book  called  EntuadeeaUrides^ 
or  Uie  cycle  of  19  years,  he  endeavoured  to 
adjust  the  course  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon, 
and  supported  that  the  solar  and  lunar  yea^ 
could  regularly  begin  from  the  same  pomt  in 
the  heavens.  [This  is  called  the  Metonio  pe- 
riod or  cycle.  It  is  also  called  the  golden 
number,  from  its  great  use  in  the  calendav;] 
He  flourished  B.  C.  432.  FUruo,  U-^Plut, 
in  JVtcto. 
Metra,  a  daughter  of  Eresiehthon, a  Thes- 
lian  prince,  beloved  by  Neptune.  When  her 
father  had  spent  all  his  fortune  to  gratify  the 
caniue  hunger  under  which  he  laboured,  she 
prostituted  herself  to  her  neighbours,  and  re* 
ceived  for  reward  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep, 
which  she  presented  to  Eresichthon.  Some 
say  that  she  had  received  from  Neptune  the 
power  of  changing  herself  into  whatever  ani- 
mal she  pleased,  and  that  her  father  sold  her 
continually  to  gratify  his  hunger,  and  that 
she  instantly  assumed  a  diflbrnit  shape,  and 
became  again  his  property.  Ovid*  Md»  8, 
fab.,21. 

MsTROBivs,  a  player  greatly  favowW  by 
Sylla.    Plui. 

M  XTR6CLES,  a  pupil  of  Theophrastos,  who 
had  the  care  ofthe  education  of  Cleoknbrotus 
and  Cleomenes.  He  sufibcated  himself  when 
old  and  infirm.    Diog. 

MsTRODdROS,  [an  intimate  friend  of  Epi- 
curus.  He  fi  rst  attached  himself  to  that  phi- 
losopher at  Lampsaous,  and  eentinoed  with 
him  till  his  death.  He  maintained  the  oaose 
of  his  friend  and  master  with  great  intrepidi- 
ty, both  by  his  discourses  ai&  his  writingi, 
against  the  Sophists  and  Dialectics,  and  con- 
sequently partook  largely  of  the  obloquy 
wbidh  fell  upon  his  sect.  Plutarch  chai^gts 
bim  with  having  reprobated  the  folly  of  his 
brother  Timocrates,  in  aspiring  to  the  honoon 
of  wisdom,  whilst  nothing  was  of  any  value 
but  eating  and  drinking,  and  indulging  the 
animal  appetites.  But  it  is  probable  that  this 
calumny  originated  with  Timocrates  himself, 
who,  from  a  personal  quarrel  with  Metrodo- 
ros,  deserted  the  sect,  and  therefore  can  de- 
serve little  credit.}— ^Another,  a  physidan 
of  Chios,  B.  C.  444.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Democritus,  and  had  Hippocrates  among  hh 
pupils.  His  compositions  on  medicine,  fto. 
are  lost.  He  supported  that  the  world  was 
eternal  and  iofioile,  and  denied  the  existence 
of  motion.  Z)tog.— ^A  painter  and  philoso- 
pher of  Stratonice,  B.  C  ITl.  He  was  sent 
to  Paolus  iEmilius,  who,  after  the  conquest  of 
Perseus,  demand^  of  the  Athenians  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  painter,  the  former  to  instruot 
his  children,  and  the  latter  to  make  a  paint- 
ing of  his  triumphs.  Metrodorus  was  sent,  as 
in  him  alone  were  united  the  philosopher  and 
the  painter.  PUn.  36,  c  1 1.«*  Cic.  5,  de  Finib. 

1.  de  Oral,  4.  Atttd.-^JHog,  tn  E/ie, A 

friend  of  Mithridates,  sent^  ambassador  to 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  He  was  re- 
markable for  ^  learning,  moderation,  homa^ 
nity,  and  justice.    He  was  put  to  death  by 
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hit  royal  vaftM-  Ibr  h»  infidelity,  B.  C.  72. 
Strak. — ^P/u/.— AnotlMr,  of  a  very  reten- 
tire  menory. 

BisTOLVM ,  a  town  of  Liboraia^io  betieg^n^ 
of  which  AninstiiB  was  woanded.  Diog.  49. 
MxvAviA,  now  Bevagna^  a  town  of  Um- 
bria«  on  the  Clitamoof,  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Propertios.  Lttcan.  \,  v.  473. — Proper t, 
4,el.  l,y.  124. 

Mbzeittivs,  a  king;  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
when  JEneas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  craelties,  and  pat  hissubjects 
to  death  by  slow  tortures,  or  sometimes  tied 
a  man  to  a  dead  corpse  face  to  face,  and 
saffered  him  to  die  in  that  condition.  He  was 
expelled  by  his  subjects,  and  fled  to  Turnus, 
who  employed  him  in  his  war  against  the 
Trojans.  He  was  killed  by  ^neas,  with  his 
sonLausos.  Dtonyt.  HaL  l,c.  15. — Justin, 
43,  o.  1.— Lw.  1,  c.  2.— Ftrg.  JEn.  7,  v.  648, 
1.  8,  ▼.  482.— Optd.  Fatt,  4,  ▼.  881. 

MicipSA,  a  king  of  Nanddia,  son  of  Masi- 
liissa,  who,  at  his  death,  B.  C.  119,  left  his 
kingdom  between  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hi- 
«mpial,  and  his  nephew  Jngurtha.  Jugurtha 
abused  his  uncle's  favours  by  murdering  his 
two  sons.  SaUutt.  de  Jug, — Flor.  3,  c.  1. — 
Pitt/,  til  Or. 

MiOAS,  a  king  of  Phrygia.  [vid,  the  end  of 
this  article.]  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  ac- 
oording  to  some  traditions,  be  found  a  large 
treasure  to  which  he  owed  his  rreatness  and 
opulence.  The  hospitality  he  showed  to  &i- 
leooi,  the  preceptor  of  Bacchus,  who  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  some  peasants,  was 
liberally  rewarded ;  and  Midas,  when  he 
conducted  the  old  man  back  to  the  god,  was 
permitted  to  choose  whatever  recompense  he 
pleated.  He  had  the  imprudence  and  the 
avarice  to  demand  of  the  god  that  whatever 
ho  touched  might  be  tum^  into  gold.  His 
prayer  was  granted,  but  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  his  injudicious  choice  ;  aod  when 
the  very  meats  which  he  attempted  to  eat 
became  gold  in  his  mouth,  be  begged  Rao- 
chtts  to  take  away  a  present  which  must 
prove  so  fatal  to  the  receiver.  He  was  or- 
dered to  wash  himself  in  the  river  Pactolus, 
whose  sands  were  turned  into  gold  by  the 
touch  of  Midas.  Some  time  after  this  ad- 
venture, Midas  had  the  imprudence  to  sup- 
port that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apollo  in  sing- 
ing and  in  playing  upon  the  flute,  for  which 
rash  opinion  the  ofleoded  god  changed  his 
ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  show  his  igno 
ranee  and  stupidity.  This  Midas  attempted 
to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects, 
l>nt  one  of  his  servants  saw  the  length  of  his 
ears,  and  being  unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and 
afjnaid  to  reveal  it,  apprehensive  of  the  lang^s 
resentment,  he  opened  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
and  after  he  had  whispered  there  that  Midas 
had  the  ears  of  an  ass,  he  covered  the  place 
U  before,  as  if  he  had  buried  his  words  in 
the  ground.  On  that  place,  as  the  poets  men- 
tion, grew  a  numoer  of  reeds,  which,  when 
agitated  by  the  wmd,  uttered  yie  samk  sound 
that  had  been  buried  beneath,  and  published 
-fb  fhe  world  that  Midas  had  the  ears  of  an 
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,  Some  explain  the  fable  of  the  paw  rfMi- 
by  the  supposition  that  he  kepiWBB- 
ber  of  informers  and  spies,  who  wrern  ma- 
nually employed  in  gaiherioff  erery  aaMns 
word  that  might  drop  from  Uie  mcolhamB 
subjects.  Midas,  according  to  Sttmb^  AAff 
drinking  bull's  hot  blood.  Thie  be  W^» 
Plutarch  mentions,  to  free  himself  ; 
numerous  ill  dreams  which 
mented  him.  Midas,  according  to  i 
son  of  Cybele.  He  built  a  town  v^idh  h 
called  Ancyra.  [According  to  the  betf  tR- 
counts,  Midas  was  king  of  the  BrygeM^Qo^ 
cian  nation,  who  dwelt  near  Mm 
and  migrated  with  his  subject!  te  . 
nor,  where  they  settled  in  that  i 
from  them,  by  a  slight  alteratioii  of  1 
was  called  Phrygia.  The  scene  of  fharteiT 
respecting  Silenas  was  in  Thrace,  ' 
cecding  writers  transferred  it  to  ~ 
and  Xenophon,  in  his  accoant  of  the] 
Cyrus,  mentions  a  fountain  celled  tintefj 
das,  near  which  he  adds,  however,  tfnft  Hi- 
das  himself  caught  the  satyr  Silttiiia,  IgnM" 
gliag  wine  in  its  waters.  The  &ble  QMfWl- 
ing  Midas  and  the  sands  of  the  PedotaftfeM 
been  explained  as  follows  :  Midaa,  ftn^  la 
avarice,  reigned  over  a  very  richoofntt7,«ei 
made  considerable  sums  by  the  nle  ef  fcii 
corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  His  avarice  mtbtt- 
wards  changed  its  object,  and  bavii^  lenfmad 
that  the  Pactolus  fumisbtd  gold-dnefy  be 
abandoned  the  care  of  the  comtry  end  em- 
ployed his  subjects  in  gatheriig  the  goM  of 
that  river  which  brought  him  anew  end  am- 
ple supply.  Midas,  on  account  of  Us  afitentica 
to  religion  among  his  people,  waa  rachenad  t 
second  Numa  aooordmg  to  Justin.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  versed  in  the  a 
and  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  which 
he  learned  in  Thrace.  Xenophon  i 
fountain  of  Midas  on  the  road  near ' 
brium.]  Ovid.  Met.  11,  fab.  fT  ni  ^ 
Super9t.-^trab.  1.— H^gm.  fob.  IM.tfBPi- 
Max,  7Vr.  30.— Pays.  1,  c  4. — fU  JbUl, 
c  ^.-^Herodot.  1,  c.  XA.—JEHan.  F.EL4mA 
12,— Cic  de  Div.  1,  c  36, 1. 2,  c  3|. 

MioBA,  a  town  of  ArgoUs.    Pmmh  %  m^M* 

of  Lycia«    Siai.  Tneb.  4,  v.  4S^  i  ■Of 

BoBotia,  drowned  by  the  Timiatiwrn  <ftht 
lake  Copais.    Strab.  8. 

MiLBSii,  the  inhabitants  of  Mfletvk  wH- 
Miletus. 

MiLBSiORUM  MVRvs*  a  plaoa 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  i 
Nile. 

MiLBBius,  a  surname  of  Apolk>.^ 
tive  of  Miletus. 

MiLBTiuM,  a  town  of  Calabria, 
the  people  of  Miletus  of  Asia.        A 
Crete.    Homer.  12.  2,  v.  154. 

MiLKTus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  whel 
Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minot,i 
meditated  to  dethrone.  He  came 
where  he  built  a  city  whioh  he  caltadlf  hii 
own  name.  Some  suppose  that  he  dB^F  om- 
quered  a  city  there  called  Anaotmfat  wlj* 
assumed  his  name.  They  farther  <qQF*iM^ 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword^  MfltHrlded 
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te womeo  amoogf  bis  soldieri.  Cyaoea,  a 
tagibter  of  the  Masaoder,  fell  to  bii  share. 
irab, — Omd.  Met,  9,  v.  446.— Pout.  7,  o. 
.  — Ap^lM,  S.  c.  1..^— >Il  celebrated  town  of 
.lia  Mmor,  the  oa^tital  of  all  Ionia.  [It  was 
itnate  od  the  soothem  shore  of  the  gaif  ioto 
rhieh  the  M  sender  emptied,  bat  this  river 
raduallj  aoeamalatedits  deposit  in  this  golf, 
o  that  the  town  of  Miletus  was  remored  in 
rocass  of  time  more  than  a  lea^ae  inland.] 
t  was  founded  by  a  Cretan  colony  under 
lilettts,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Ne- 
909,  the  son  of  Codros,  or  by  Sarpedon,  Ja- 
iter*s  ion.  [This  city  was  anciently  called 
.el^peis,  from  the  Leleges,  afterwards  Pityu> 
a  from  the  quantity  of  pines  which  its  terri- 
ory  produced,  at  a  later  period  Anactoria, 
nd  last  of  all  Miletus.]  The  inhabitants  were 
ery  powerful,  and  long  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate war  i^nst  the  kings  of  Lydia.  They 
tariy  applied  themselves  to  navigation,  and 
ilaoied  no  less  than  80  colonies,  or,  according 
o  Seiieca,880,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
•f  fletns  gave  birth  to  Thales,  Anaximenes, 
knascimander,  Hecataus,  Timothens  the  mu- 
ioian,  Pktaous  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
EC.  Miletus  was  abo'fiunous  for  a  temple 
ind  am  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymeus,  and  for 
ts  excellent  wool,  with  which  were  made 
tn&  and  garments,  held  in  the  highest  repu- 
atioa  both  for  soilness,  elegance,  and  beauty. 
The  words  MUesitBfabukR^  or  Milttinca^  were 
tied  to  ezpresa  wanton  and  ludicrous  plays, 
JpmI.  TVirf.  2,  v. 413 — Capitolin,  in  Alb,  \\, 
^Vttg.  O.  3,  T.  306.-^/ra*.  16 — Paut,  7, 
!.  2.— OWo,  1,  c  17.— P/ui.5,  c.  29.— Hm). 
UL  1,  kc^-^Senee,  de  Cwuol.  ad  Alb. 

Mnjcwg,  a  freedman  who  discovered 
Piao%  conspiracy  against  Nero.  Tae^,  15, 
irB».o.54. 

MiLO,  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
taly.  His  fiither's  name  was  Diotimus.  He 
?arlj  aooostomed  himself  to  carry  the  great- 
tst  burdens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  mon- 
ter  in  strength.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  on 
lisshoolders  a  young  bullock  four  years  old 
or  above  forty  yards,  and  afterwards  killed  it 
with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  eat  it  up  in  one 
lay.  He  was  seven  times  crowned  at  the 
Pythian  punes,  and  six  at  Olympia.  He 
>reaented  himself  a  seventh  time,  but  no  one 
tad  the  courage  or  boldness  to  enter  the  lists 
igainet  him.  He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
^jrthagoras,  and  to  his  uncommon  strength, 
he  learned  preceptor  and  his  pupils  owed 
heir  lifo.  The  pillar  which  supported  the 
oof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave  way,  but 
dilo  supported  the  whole  weight  of  the  boild^ 
ng,  and  gave  the  philosopher  and  his  auditors 
ime  to  escape.  In  his  old  age  Milo  attempt 
td  to  pall  up  a  tree  by  the  roots  and  break  it 
fie  partly  effected  it,  but  his  strength  beiuf 
praddally  exhausted,  the  tree  when  half  clen 
'eonited,  and  his  hands  remained  pinched  in 
he  body  of  the  tree.  He  was  then  alone, 
md  being  unable  to  disentangle  himaelA  he 
vaa  eaten  op  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place, 
boat  500  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
^cid.  Met.  15— Cw.  dt  SenceU-^Fal.  Max,  9, 


c.  1%—Strab,  16.— Pout.  6,  c.  1 1  .- 
nius,  a  native  of  Lanuvium,  who  attempted 
to  obCain  the  consulship  at  Rome  by  intrigue 
and  seditious  tumults.    Ciodius  the  tribune 
opposed  his  views,  yet  Milo  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, had  not  an  unfortunate  event  totally 
frustrated  his  hopes.    As  he  was  going  into 
the  country,  attended  by  his  wifo  and  a  nu- 
merous retinae  of  gladiators  and  servants,  he 
met  on  the  Appian  road  his  enemy  Ciodius, 
who  was  returning  to  Rome  with  three  of  his 
friends  and  some  domestics  completely  armed. 
A  quarrel  arose  between  the  servants.    Milo 
supported  his  attendants,  and  the  dilute  be- 
came generaL  Ciodius  received  many  severe 
wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage.    Milo  pursued  his  enemy  in 
his  retreat,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  dei- 
patch  him.  Eleven  of  the  servants  of  Ciodius 
shared  his  fate,  as 'also  the  owner  of  the  house 
who  had  given  them  reception.    The  body 
of  the  muidered  tribune  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  exposed  to  publip  view.   The  enemies  of 
Milo  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  violence 
and  barbarity  with  which  the  sacred  person 
of  a  tribune  had  been  treated.  Cicero  under- 
took the  defence  of  Milo,  but  the  oontinual 
clamours  of  the  friends  of  Ciodius,  and  the 
sight  of  an  armed  soldiery,  which  surrounded 
the  seat  of  judgment,  so  terrified  the  orator^ 
that  he  forgot  Uie  greatest  part  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  defence  he  made  was  weak 
and  injudicious.     Milo  was  oondemoed  and 
banished  to  Massilia.    Cicero  soon  after  sent 
his  exiled  friend  a  copy  of  the  oration  which 
he  had  delivered  in  his  defence,  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  it  now ;  |and  Milo,  after  he 
had  read  it,  wrote,  according  to  Die  Cassias, 
a  letter  to  Cicero,  in  which  he  stated  that  it 
was  a  fortunate  thing  for  himself  that  Cicero 
had  not  pronounced  Ulceration  whiA  hesent« 
since  otherwise  he  (Milo)  would  not  then  have 
been  eating  such  fine  mullets  at  Marseillet. 
This  city  was  the  place  of  his  exile.]    The 
friendship  and  cordiality  of  Cicero  and  Milo 
were  the  fruits  of  long  intimacy  and  foiniliar 
intercourse.  It  was  by  the  sncceaafril  laboqn 
of  Milo  that  the  orator  was  recalled  inan  ba- 
nishment and  restored  to  his  friends.    [This 
is  altogether  erroneous.    Velleius  Pateroolos 
and  Die  Cassias  both  contradict  the  fact  of 
Mile's  return,  by  what  we  find  in  their  re- 
spective histories.    According  to  Dio  Cassius, 
Milo  was  the  only  one  of  the  exiles  whom 
Csesar  refused  to  recall,  because,  as  is  sup- 
posed, he  had  been  active  in  exciting  the  peo- 
ple of  Marseilles  to  resist  Cesar.  Velleius 
Pateroulus  sUtes  that  Milo  returned  without 
permission  to  Italy,  and  there  busily  employ- 
ed himself  in  raising  opposition  to  Caesar  dur- 
ing that  commander's  absence  in  Thessalj 
against  Pompey.    He  adds,  that  Milo  was 
ktued  by  a  blow  of  a  stone  whUe  laying  siege 
to  Compsa,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini.]    Cie.  pro 
Milon.^Patere.  2,  c.  47  and  68.— lWo.40. 

A  general  of  the  forces  of  Pyrrhuf.    He 

was  made  governor  of  Tarentum,  and  that 
he  might  be  reminded  of  his  duty  to  his  sove- 
reign, Pyrrhui  se^t  hj^^ei^^reswl^  chaSn, 
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whieh  was  corered  with  the  skin  of  Nicias 
tli«  phvsioian,  wko  had  perfidiously  offered 
tiM  RomaiM  to  poison  bis  royal  master  for  a 

san  of  money.    Polt/ttn.  8,  tc. A  tyrant 

of  Pisa  in  EUs,  thrown  into  the  river  Alphens 
hf  \m  subjects  for  his  oppression.  Ovid,  in 
lb.  V.  325. 

MiLTiAoBS,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypselns, 
wIk>  obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot  race  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his 
ooontrymen  to  the  Cbersonesus.  The  causes 
of  this  appointment  are  striking;  anit  singular, 
The  Tbracian  Doionci,  harassed  by  a  long 
wmr  with  the  Absynthians,  were  directed  by 
the  Oracle  of  Delphi  to  take  for  their  king  the 
first  nafi  they  met  in  their  return  home,  who 
iovitod  them  to  oome  under  his  roof  and  par- 
take of  his  entertainment.  [The  Dolonci, 
after  reoeiring  the  oracle,  returned  by  the 
sacred  way,  passed  through  Phocis  and  B(c- 
otia,  and,  not  being  invited  by  either  of  these 
people,  turned  aside  to  Athens.  Mfltiades, 
as  he  sat  in  this  city  before  the  door  of  his 
hovie,  observed  the  Dolonci  passing  by,  and 
at  by  their  dress  and  armour  he  perceived 
Bmj  were  strangers,  he  called  to  them  and 
oftred  th«m  the  rites  of  hospitality.  They 
aooepted  fds  kindiiMi,  and  being  hospitably 
treated,  revealed  to  hin  all  the  will' of  the 
•rade,  with  which  they  entreated  his  com< 
pliaace.  Miltiades,  disposed  to  listen  to  them 
heoanse  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  Pisbtratns, 
firet  oonsQlted  the  omole  at  Delphi,  and  the 
answer  being  favoarable,  he  went  with  the 
Dolonci.  He  was  invested  by  the  inhabitants 
•f  the  Chersonese  with  sovereign  power.] 
The  !first  measure  he  took  was  to  atop  the 
fkrther  incnrsioDs  of  the  Absynthians,  by 
birildhig  a  strong  wall  across  the  Isthmus. 
When  be  had  establiilied  himself  at  home, 
and  fertifted  his  dominions  against  foreign  in> 
vasion,  be  turned  his  arms  against  Lampsa- 
c<tt.  His  ezpeditioa  was  unsuccessful ;  he 
was  taken  in  an  ambuscade  and  made  pri- 
Booer.  His  friend  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
iaformed  Af  his  captivity,  and  he  procured  his 
release  by  tiireatening  the  people  of  Lampsa- 
ens  With  his  tevierest  displeasure.  He  lived 
a  few  years  afler  be  recovered  his  liberty. 
As  be  had  no  issue,  he  left  his  kingdom  and 
^possessions  t6  Stesagoras  the  son  of  Cimon, 
who  was  bis  brother  by  the  same  mother. 
The  memory  of  Miltiades  was  greatly  ho- 
Bourei  by  the  Dolonci,  and  they  regularly 
celebrated  festivals  and  exhibited  shows  in 
cMnmcmorattrtn  of  a  man  towhom  they  owed 
their  greatness  and  preservation.  8ome  time 
after  Stesagoras  died  without  issue,  and  Mil 
tiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  and  the  brother  of 
the  doceased,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  wKh 
one  ship  to  take  possession  of  the  Chersoae- 
sns.  At  his  arrival  Mikiades  appeared 
moumful,  as  if  lamenting  the  recent  death 
of  hu  brother.  The  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  connlry  visited  the  new  governor  to 
condole  with  him  ;  but  their  confidence  in 
his  sincerity  proved  fatal  to  them.  Miltiades 
seized  their  persons,  and  made  himself  abso- 
lute m  Ch^rtooesot ;  and  to  strengthen  him- 
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self  he  married  Hegeeipyla,  the 
Olorus  the  king  of  the  Thraoiaiiaf 
perity,  however,  was  of  abort  damtioii.  lafta 
third  year  of  his  government  his  daauBMs 
were  threatened  by  an  invastoa  of  the  Scy- 
thian Nomades,  whom  Dariot  hsd  aene  tna 
before  irritated  by  entering  their  imwlii' 
He  fled  before  them,  bnt  as  their  hoefiliba 
were  bat  mooientary,  he  wmm  boob  restarei 
to  his  kingdom.    Three  years  alter  he  lift 
Cbersonesus  and  set  sail  for  Athens,  where  ht 
was  received  with  great  apptauae.     He  was 
present  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Manlh«, 
in  which  all  the  chief  offioert  ceded  their 
power  to  him,  and  left  the  event  of  thebeOk 
to  depend   upon  his  superior   alnlttsea.    He 
obtained  an  important  victory  [vitf.  Mara- 
thon] over  the  more  nameroos  forces  of  his 
adversaries  ;  bdt  when  he  had  demanded  ef 
hts  fellow-citizeus  an  olive-crown  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  be 
was  not  only  refused,  bnt  severely  repri- 
manded for  presumption.    The  only  reward, 
therefore,  that  he  received  for  a  victory  which 
proved  so  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  oni- 
versal  Greece,  was  in  itself  simple  and  ineeo> 
siderable,  though  truly  great  in  the  opiiaoo 
of  that  age.    He  was  represented  in  the  freet 
of  a  picture  among  the  rest  of  the  command- 
ers who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Meratbeo, 
and  he  seemed  to  exhort  and  animate  his  sol- 
diers to  fight  with   courage  and  inlrepicfity. 
Some  time  after  Miltiades  wttsinlrnsied  with 
a  fleet  of  70  shipsi,  and   ordered  to.  pvoilfa 
those  islands  which  had  revolted  to  the  Per- 
sians    He  was  successful  at  first,  hot  a  sad- 
den report  that  the  Persian  fieet  was  cemmg 
to  attack  him,  changed  his  operatieos  m  ht 
was  besieging  Pares.    He  raised  the  siq|e 
and  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  acoos- 
ed  of  treason,  and  particularly  of  holdinr  car- 
respoadence  with  the  enemy.     The  nhity 
of  these  accusations  might  have  appewed,  tf 
Miltiades  had  been  aUe  to  come  into  the  as- 
sembly.    A  wound  which  be  had  received 
before  Pares  detained  him  at  home,  and  bh 
enemies,   taking  advantage  of  his  abseoce^ 
became  more  eager  in  their  aeeosatiees  ancr 
louder  in  their  clamours.    He  was  oondesn- 
ed  to  death,  but  the  rigour  of  the  sentcoct 
was  retracted  on  the  recollection  of  hisgrtat 
services  to  the  Athenians,  and  be  was  path* 
to  prison  till  he  bad  paid  a  fine  of  SO  takab 
to  the  state.    His  inability  to  disdiarfs  ss 
i^eat  a  sum  detained  him  in  oonfinement,  sad 
soon  after  his  wounds  became  incurable,  sod 
he  died  abont  4B^  years  before  the  Chriatei 
era.     His  body  was  ransomed  by  his  sia  Ci- 
mon, who  was  obliged  to  borrow  sad  pay  Am 
50  talents,  to  give  his  father  a  decent  hmiii 
The  crimes  of  MiHiades  were  probably  ag- 
gravated in  the  eyes  of  his  countrjrmeo,  wbm 
they  remembered  bow  he  made  hmself  ab- 
solute in  Cbersonesus  :  and  in  coadenmiBg 
the  barbarity  of  the  Athenians  towards  a  ge- 
neral who  was  the  source  of  their  mihtsry 
prosperity,  we  must  remember  the  jealousy 
which  ever  reigns  among  a  free  and  fodepsa* 
dent  people,  and  how  watchful  thev  are  in 
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defence  of  the  natural  rights  which  they  see 
wrested  from  others  by  riolenee  and  oppres- 
skm.  Cornelias  Nepos  has  written  the  life  of 
MiltMes  ibe  son  of  Cimon,  but  his  history  is 
incoDgirBons  and  not  authentic ;  and  the  au- 
thor, by  ooniiraRding  the  actions  of  the  sou  of 
CimoQ  with  those  dTthe  son  of  Cypselut,  has 
aade  the  whole  dark  and  unintelKi°;ible. 
Grwrter  reliaaoe  in  reading;  the  actions  o 
both  the  Miltiadesis  to  be  placed  on  the  oar- 
ratfoK  of  Herodotus,  whose  veracity  is  con- 
finned,  and  who  wa^  indisputably  more  in- 
formed  and  more  capable  of  giving  an  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  men  who 
flourished  in  hia  a^pe,  and  of  whieh  he  ocMiId 
see  the  liviqo;  monuments.  Herodotus  was 
bom  about  six  years  after  the  famous  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  C.  Nepos,  as  a  writer  of 
the  Augostan  age,  flourished  about  450  vears 
after  the  age  of  the  father  of  history.  C.  J^ep. 
in  rii&,^HtTodot,  4,  c.  137,  1.  6,  c.  34,  &c.— 

Plui.  in  Cim Vol.  Mar.  5,  c.  S-— Justin. 

^.—Paui, An  archon  at  Athens. 

MiLTo,  a  fkvoarite  mistress  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,    [vid,  Aspasia.] 

MiLvms,  a  bridge  at  Rome  over  the  Ti- 
ber, now  called  Pante  JiloUe.    jit  is  about 
two  mflcs  from  Rome.]     Cie.  ad  M.  13,  ep. 
ZX—Sal,  Cat.  45.— TVictl.  ^.  13,  c.  47. 
Milt  AS.    [rid:  Lycia.] 
MiMALLdRKs,  the  Bacchanals,  who,  when 
they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  put 
horns  on  their  heads.    They  are  also  called 
MimaJUniiti^  and  some  derive  their  name 
from  the  mountain  Mimas.     Pers.  1,  v.  99.— 
Ond,A.A.  V.54I.— S/d/.  Thtb.  4.  v.  660. 
Mimas,  a  giant  whom  Jupiter  destroyed 

with  thunder.     Borat.  3,  od.  4. A  high 

mountain  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Colopbon. 
Otid  Mkt.  2,  &b.  5. 

MumcRXiTS,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician 
of  Colophon  in  the  age  of  Solon.  He  chiefly 
excelled  in  el^iac  poetry,  whence  some  have 
attribotad  the  invention  of  it  to  him,  and,  in- 
deed, he  wtts  the  first  poet  who  made  elegy 
an  amoroui  poem,  instead  of  a  mouniful  and 
melancholy  tale.  [He  was  a  votary  of  love 
and  pleasure,  and  is  so  distinguished  by  a 
line  in  Propertius, 

Pirn  im  ttm(n*  wmUl  Mmntrmi  vertut  Homero. 

Hortoe  likewise  refers  to  him  in  a  similar 
coaiiectioiif  though  in  much  stronger  terms. 

Si  Mumurmus  uti  censei^  tine  amore  jocisqiu 
^^jueundum,  vivoM  in  amorcjocisque. 

His  manners  are  thought  to  have  correspond- 
t^  with  his  poetry.]  In  his  old  age  Mim 
nermus  became  enamoured  of  a  young  girl 
called  Nanno.  Some  few  fragments  of  bi« 
poetry  remain  collected  by  Stobceus.  He  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
pentameter  verse,  which  others,  however, 
attribute  to  Callinus  or  Archilochus.  The 
•umameof  Ligaitiadt$,  wyvt^  {ihxill  voictd) 
has  been  applMd  to  him,  though  some  ima- 
i:ine  the  word  to  be  the  name  of  his  fa- 
thtr.    ntnOf,  1  and  14.— P/ius.  9,  c.  «9.— 


Diog.  l.—Propert,  1,  el.  9,  v.  U.^Horat,  U 
ep.6,  V.  65. 

MiNcivs,  now  5ftn^,  ariver  of  Ital^,  flow- 
ing from  the  lake  Benacus,  and  falHng  into  the 
Po.  Virgil  was  bom  on  its  bankseat  the  vil- 
lage of  4nJes  beloV  Mantua.]  Firg.  EeL  7, 
V.13.     G.  3,v.  15.     ^n.  10,v.  »6. 

MliTElDxs,  the  daughters  of  Minyas  or 
Minens,  king  of  Orchomenoe,  in  Dootia. 
They  were  three  in  number,  Leooonoe,  Len- 
'-■•ppe,  and  Alcithoe.  Ovid  calls  the  two  first 
Ciymene  and  Iris.  They  derided  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus,  for  which  impiety  the  god  inspir- 
ed them  with  an  unconquerable  desire  of 
at  iug  human  flesh.  They  drew  lots  which  of 
them  should  give  up  her  son  as  feed  to  the 
rest,  l^he  lot  ^11  upon  Leoeippe,  and  rtie  gavt 
up  her  son  Hippasus,  who  was  instantly  de- 
voured by  the  three  sisters.  They  were  chang- 
ed into  bats.  In  commemoration  of  this  bloody 
crime,  it  was  usual  among  the  Orohomeniaos 
for  the  high-priest,  as  soon  as  the  sacrifioe  was 
finished,  to  pursue  with  a  drawn  sword  all 
the  women  who  had  entered  the  temple,  and 
even  to  kill  the  first  he  came  up  to.  Opid. 
Met.  4,  fab.  12.— P/tK.  Qti«t/.  Gr,  38. 

MlirxRVA,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war, 
and  all  the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Jo- 
piter^s  brain  without  a  mother,    [vid.  the  end 
of  this  article.]     The  god,  as  it  is  reported, 
married  Metis,  whose  superior  priidenee  and 
sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  gods,  made  him 
apprehend  that  the  children  of  such  an  tmion 
would  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  and  more 
iitelligent  than  their  father.  To  prevent  this, 
Jupiter  devoured  Metis  in  herpr^gnancy,  and 
some  time  after,  to  relieve  the  pains  which  he 
suffered  in  his  head,  he  ordered  Vnlcan  to 
cleave  it  open.    Minerva  came  all  armed  and 
grown  up  from  her  father's  brain,  and  imme- 
diately was  admitted  into  the  ^assembly  of  the 
gods,  and  made  one  of  the  most  faithful  eonn- 
sellors  of  her  father.    The  power  of  Minerva 
was  great  in  heaven;  she  could  hurl  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  of  men,  he- 
stow  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and,  indeed,  she  was 
the  only  one  of  all  the  divinities  whose  autho- 
rity and  consequence  were  equal  to  those  of 
Jupiter.     The  actions  of  Minerva  are  nume- 
rous, as  well  as  the  kindness  by  which  she  en- 
deared herself  to  mankind.  Her  quarrel  with 
Neptune  concerning  the  right  of  giving  a  Ohme 
to  the  capital  of  Cecropia  deserves  attention. 
The  assembly  of  the  gods  settled  the  dispute 
by  promising  the  preference  to  which  ever 
of  the  two  gave  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Nep- 
tune, upon  this,  struck  the  ground  with  his 
trident  and  immediately  a  horse  issued  from 
the  earth.     Minerva  produced  the  olive,  and 
obtained  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  gods,  who  observed  that  the  olive,  as 
the  emblem  of  peace,  is  far  preferable  to  the 
horse,   the  symbol  of  war  and  bloodshed. 
The  victorious  deity  called  the  capital  Athe- 
nce^  and  bwsame  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the 
place.    rPlutarch,'  in  the  Hfe  of  Tbemisto- 
cles,  explains  the  fabulous  contest  between 
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Minerva  aod  Neptane  by  refemiig  it  to  the 
endea^oars  of  the  aneient  kiogfs  of  Attica  to 
withdraw  their  people  from  a  sea-farior  life 
to  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Dr.  Clark, 
however,  in  hit  ^  Travels  in  Greece,  El^pt, 
and  the  Holy  Land/'  thinkt  that  it  mast  have 
reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the  plains  of 
Greece,  and  especially  of  Attica,  having^  been 
rescued  from  retirm|^  waters  which  were  gra- 
dually carried  off  by  evaporation  and  other 
eausest  leaving  behind,  however,  numerous 
lakes  and  marshes.]  Minerva  was  always 
very  jealous  of  her  power,  and  (he  manner  in 
which  she  punished  the  presumption  of  Ar 
aohne  ia  well  known,  [nrf.  Arachne.]  The 
attempts  of  Vulcan  to  offer  her  violence  are 
strong  marks  of  her  virtue.  Jupiter  had 
sworn  by  the  Styx  to  give  te  Vulcan,  who 
made  him  a  comj^ete  suit  of  armour,  what- 
ever he  desired.  Vulcan  demanded  Minerva, 
and  the  father  of  the  gods,  who  had  permitted 
Minerva  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy,  con 
sented,  but  privately  advised  his  daughter  to 
make  all  the  resistance  she  could  to  frustrate 
the  attempts  of  her  lover.  '  The  prayers  and 
the  force  of  Vulcan  proved  ineffectual,  and 
her  chastity  was  not  violated,  though  the  god 
left  on  her  body  the  marks  of  his  passion,  and, 
from  the  impurity  which  proceeded  from 
this  scuffle,  and  which  Minerva  threw  down 
upon  the  earth  wrapped  up  in  wool,  was  bom 
Eriohthon,  an  uncommon  monster,  [vii, 
Eriohthonius.]  Mmerva  was  the  first  who 
built  a  ship,  and  il  was  her  zeal  for  navigation 
and  her  care  for  the  AVgonauts  which  placed 
the  prophetic  tree  of  Dodona  behind  the  ship 
Argo  when  going  to  Colchis.  She  was  known 
among  the  ancients  by  many  names.  She 
was  caltid  Athena,  Pallas,  [i^.  Pallas,] 
Parthenos,  from  her  remaining  in  perpetual 
oeltbaoy ;  Tritd|ua,  because  worshipped  near 
the  lake  Tritonis;  Glaucopis,  from  the  blje- 
IMM  of  her  eyes;  Agorea,  from  her  presiding 
over  markets ;  Hippia,  because  she  first  taught 
mankind  how  to  manage  the  horse  ;  Stratea 
and  Area,  from  her  martial  character ;  Cory 
phagenes,  because  bom  from  Jupiter's  brain  ; 
Sais,  because  worshipped  at  Sais,  &c.  Some 
attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  the  flute, 
whence  she  was  sumamed  Andon,  Luscinia, 
Musioa,  Salpiga,  ho.  She,  as  it  is  reported, 
once  amused  herself  in  playing  upon  ber  fa- 
vourite flute  before  Juno  and  Venus,  but  the 
l^oddesses  ridiculed  the  distortion  of  her  face 
m  blowing  the  instrument.  Miuerva,  con- 
vinced of  the  justness  of  their  remarks  by 
looking  at  herself  in  a  fountain  near  Mount 
Ida,  threw  away  the  musical  instrument,  and 
denounced  a  melancholy  de^h  to  him  who 
found  it  Marsyas  was  the  miserable  proof 
of  the  veracity  of  ber  expressions.  The  wor- 
ship of  Minerva  was  universally  established ; 
she  had  magnificent  temples  in  Egypt,  Phoe- 
nicia, all  ^rts  of  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Sicily.  Sais,  Rhodes,  and  Athens,  particularly 
claimed  her  attention,  and  it  is  even  said,  that 
Japiter  rainedashower  of^ld  upon  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  which  had  paid  so  muoh  venera- 
tion and  such  an  early  rererence  to  the  diyi- 
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nity  of  his  daughter.  The  festivals  oclctatad 
in  her  honour  were  solenm  and  magniiemt. 
[vid,  Panathensea.]  She  was  invoked  bf 
every  artist,  and  particularly  such  as  wackai 
in  wool,  embroidery,  painting,  and  eeolptm. 
It  was  the  duty  of  almost  every  OMisbar  iC 
society  to  implore  the  assistance  and  \ 
age  of  a  deity  who  presided  over  s 
and  reason.  Hence  the  poets  bare  liadi 
si  n  to  say, 

Tu  nihil  inrild  dietitfaeutve  MHurvif 

[i.  e.  against  the  bent  of  your  nature  or  i 
ral  genius ;]  and, 

QtM  bene  plaedrit  PaUada^  daehti  trit. 

Minerva  was  represented  in  diSsraot  wajSt 
according  to  diffisrent  charaeieti  m  wr~~*~ 
she  appeared.  She  generally  appaarad  \ 
a  countenance  full  more  of  maacalma  fanmam 
and  composure  than  of  softness  and  gnea. 
Most  usually  she  was  represented  with  a  hai- 
rnet on  her  head,  with  a  large  i^uma  nodding 
in  the  air.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  spaar,  and 
in  the  other  a  shield,  with  the  dyug  head  ol" 
Medusa  upon  it.  Sometimes  this  GoifoaV 
head  was  on  her  breast-{4ate,  with  living  ser- 
pents writhing  round  it,  as  wall  as  round  har 
!«hield  and  helmet.  In  most  of  bar  statnesaha 
is  represented  as  sitting,  and  somaCimas  aha 
holds,  in  one  hand,  a  distaff  instead  of  a  spaar. 
When  the  appeared  as  the  goddess  of  the  li- 
beral arts,  she  was  arrayed  in  a  variigatad 
veil,  which  the  anciento  called  pqiiMMi.  Soaac- 
times  Minerva's  helmet  was  oovarad  at  the 
top  with  the  figure  of  a  cock,  a  biid  wbldi, 
on  account  of  his  great  courage,  is  proparly 
sacred  to  the  goddess  of  war.  Soma  of  bar 
statues  represented  her  helmet  with  a. 
in  the  middle,  supported  on  Mtbar 
grifiins.  In  some  medals,  a  chariot 
by  four  horses  or  sometimes 
serpent,  with  winding  spires, 
top  of  her  helmet  She  was  partial 
olive  tree ;  the  owl  and  the  cock  waralHrl^ 
vourite  birds,  and  the  dragon  amon^  ia#li' 
was  sacred  to  her.  I'he  functioBSt  «MM 
and  actions  of  Miuerva,  seam  so  nflMVta 
that  they  undoubtedly  originate  iamoMlto* 
one  person.  Cicero  speaks  of  five  paCMWif 
this  name;  a  Minerra,  mother  of  AfiSa; 
a  daughter  of  the  Nile,  who  was  woalMI|ai 
at  Sais  in  Egypt ;  a  third,  bora  fraaa  Jvp^ 
ter'«  brain ;  a  fourth,  daughter  of  Ji 
Coryphf 
generally 
last  put ' 

tempted  her  virtue.  [It  is  probable  tlM^ 
Romans  considered  J  npiter,  J uno,  ~  ^^ 
va,  as  one  and  the  ssme  divinity, 
different  names:  among  which 
of  Jupiter  might  signify  suprema  giaaJ 
that  of  Minerva  supreme  wisdom,  and 
of  Juno  supreme  power.  Thus*  Oiiv 
in  his  •'  Intellectual  System**  obsarvaa,4hltft* 
three  Capitoline  gods, Jupiter,  Sva/^mmiWt 
nerva,  may  be  understood  to  hava  l«aa«^ 
thing  else  than  several  names  aodMlMiaf 
one  suprema  ^^t^^  aocordinr  t^  itoaararal 


adrago*  ara 
^appaarat  Iht 
partial  la  Ha 


he ;  and  a  fifth,  daughter  df  Mmiib    | 
Uy  represented  with  winged  shaaa.  IMs    | 
t  her  &ther  to  death  becaaM  tea^    1 
d  her  virtue.    [It  is  probable  tkaC  ii>  ' 
IS  considered  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  ltt|it> 
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ttrftmtet  mud  manifestatioiis.]  Paut.  1,  2, 
,  &C.— Hora/.  1,  od.  16, 1.  3,  od.  4 — Ftrg, 
En.  Z^Uc—Strab.  6,9  and  13.— PAt/ot /.  Icon. 
. — Oeid.  Fait.  3,  &c.  Met  e.—Cic.  de  JVar 
>.  1,  c.  15, 1.  3,  c.  23,  ka.-'Apollod.  I.  &c. 
"Pindar.  Oli/mp.  7. — Lucan.  9,  v.  354. — 
iophpd.  (Edip. — Homer.  Il,  &c.  Od.  Hymn. 
d  PaU.'^Diod.b.—Henod.  Theog — ^tehyi. 
%  Eum, — Lueian.  DuU.'-<^Um.  Altx.  Strom. 
:. — Orpheut^  Hymn.  31. — Q.  Smym.  14,  v. 
AS.—^poUon.  \.^Hygin.  fab.  168.— 6Va/. 
T^^ft. «,  V.  7«1, 1. 7,  &c.— C«Wtm.  in  Cerer.— 
EHaa.  V.  H.  12.— C.  Ntf.  in  Paus.^Plut. 
%  Ljfc  kc. — Tkueyd.  1. — Herodot.  5. 

Miif  XRy.s  Castrum,  a  town  of  Calabria, 
ow  Ca«(ro.— -Promontoriam,  a  cape  at  the 
lost  son  them  extremity  of  Campania. 

B£tfrx]ivAi.iA,  iestivals  at  Rome  in  honoul' 
fMioerTa,  celebrated  in  the  months  of  March 
od  Jane.  Daring  the  solemnity  scholars  ob- 
iined  some  relaxation  from  thc^ir  studious 
arsnitt,  mad  the  present,  which  it  was  nsaal 
>r  tKem  to  ofier  to  their  masters,  was  called 
ivurvalf  in  boopar  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
rho  patronized  literature.  Farro  de  R. 
t.  3,  e.  2«— Om^  THtl.  3,  v.  809.— Ltv. 
»,  c.  30. 

Bflino,  DOW  Mignone^  a  river  of  Etraria, 
dling;  int»  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Vtrg,  JEn.  10, 
.183. 

BAnrvAi,  fa  people  in  the  southern  extre> 
itty  of  Arabia  Felix.  I'heir  country  was 
ailed  Minnsa,  and  their  capital  Carana, 
?he  name  of  the  latter  is  preserved  in  Aima- 
•Arana^  whidi  is  a  strong  fortress.]  PUn. 
2,  c.  14. 

Mivoig,  belonging  to  Minos.  Crete  is  call< 
d  MiMim  regma^  as  being  the  legislator's 
cingdoffl.  Fvpg.  JEn.  6,  v.  14.— A  patrony- 
die  of  Ariadne.    Ovid,  Met.  8,  v.  157. 

Muros,  a  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Japiter  and 
^oropa,  who  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  B.  C. 
406,  [aooording  to  the  Arundelian  mar 
»lee,  1642  B.  C.  and  according  to  Banier, 
340  B.  C.I  These  still  remained  in  fulllbrce 
B  the  age  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  His  j  ustice 
ind  aMderatioo  procured  him  the  appellatioo 
4rth«  favourite  of  the  gods,  the  confidant  of 
apiter,  the  wise  legislator,  in  every  city  of 
Greece ;  and,  according  to  the  poets,  he  was 
ewarded  for  hit  equity,  after  death,  with  the 
^loe  of  supreme  and  absolute  judge  in  the 
nfemal  regions.  In  this  capacity  he  is  repre- 
ent«d  flitting  in  the  middle  of  the  shades,  and 
kolding  a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  The  dead  plead 
heir  dilEBivnt  causes  before  him,  and  the  im 
»artial  judge  shakes  the  fatal  urn,  which  is 
illad  with  the  destinies  of  mankind.  He 
oarried  Ithona,  by  whom  he  had  Lycastes, 
vfao  was  the  fistther  of  Minos  2d.  [Minos,  in 
>rdar  to  give  greater  authority  to  his  laws,  is 
aid  by  some  to  have  retired  into  a  cave  in 
I^rete,  where  he  feigned  that  Jupiter,  his  fa 
Iter,  dictated  them  to  him,  and  every  time 
le  returned  from  the  cave  he  announced  some 
lew  law.  Huet  makes  Minos  and  Moses  to 
lave  been  the  same ;  this,  however,  is  going 
:oolar.  Banier^t  opinion  appears  a  better 
>Be,  that  some  eoniused  knowledge  of  the 


laws  of  Motes  furnished  AGnos  with  a  modd 
for  those  of  Crete.  Aocordiog  to  the  poets, 
Minos,  as  chief  president  of  the  court  m  the 
lower  world,  decided  all  difierences  that  arose 
t>etween  the  other  two  judges,  JEaous  and 
'!hadamanthas,of  whom  the  former  judged 
the  £oropeaDs,  and  the  latter  the  Asiatics 
and  Africans.]  Homer.  Od.  19,  v.  178. — 
Vtrg.  Mn.  6,  v.  432.— iljjo/torf.  3,  c.  1.— Hy- 
gin.  fab.  41.— ZWorf.  4.^PoraL  1,  od.  28. 
—The  2d.  was  a  son  of  Lycastet,  the  son 
of  Minos  I.  and  king  of  Crete.  He  mar- 
ried Pasiphae,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perseis,  and  by  her  he  had  many  children . 
He  increased  his  paternal  dominions  by  the 
conquest  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  but  he 
showed  himself  'cruel  in  the  war  which  he 
carried  on  against  the  Athenians,  who  had  put 
to  death  his  son  Androgens,  [vid.  Androgens.] 
He  took  Megara  by  the  treachery  of  ^ylla, 
[vid.  Scylla]  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  victory, 
he  obliged  the  vanquished  to  bring  him  year- 
ly to  Crete  seven  chosen  boys  and  the  same 
number  of  virgins  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mi- 
notaur, [vid.  Miootaurus.]  This  bloody  tri- 
bute was  at  last  abolished  when  Theseus  had 
destroyed  the  monster,  [vid,  Theseus.]  When 
Daedalus,  whose  industry  and  invention  had 
fabricated  the  labyrinth,  and  whose  impru- 
dence in  assisting  Pasiphae  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  unnatural  desires,  had  ofiended 
Minos,  fled  from  the  place  of  the  confinement 
with  wings,  [vid.  Diedalns]  and  arrived  safe 
in  Sicily,  the  inoensed  monarch  pursued  the 
oflender,  resolved  to  punish  his  infidelity. 
Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  who  had  hospitably  re- 
ceived Dsdalus,  entertained  his  royal  guest 
with  dissembled  friendship ;  and  that  he  might 
not  deliver  to  him  a  man  whose  yiganniity  and 
abilities  he  so  well  knew,  harput  Minot  to 
death.  Some  say  that  it  watxne  daughters  of 
Cocalus  who  put  the  king  or  Crete  to  death, 
by  detaining  him  so  long  in  a  bath  tiU  he  faint- 
ed, after  which  they  sufibcated  him.  Minos 
died  about  35  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
He  waft  father  of  Adrogeus,  Glaucus,  and 
Deucalion,  and  two  daughters,  Phaedra  and 
Ariadne.  Many  authors  have  confounded  the 
two  monarchs  of  this  name,  the  grandfather 
and  he  grandson,  but  Homer,  Plutarch,  and 
Diodorus  prove  plainly  that  they  were  two 
different  persons.  Pout,  in  Ack.  4. — PlvU.  in 
Vui.'-Hygin.  fab.  44 — Ovid.  Met.  8.  v.  141 . 
— Oiorf.  4.— flrg.  wEn.  6,  v.  21.— P/a/.  in 
Min.^Athen  Flaec.  14. 

MiiidTAURU8,a  celebrated  monster,  half  a 
man  and  half  a  bull,  according  to  this  vene 
of  Ovid,  ./$.  w9.2,v.  24, 

Semibovemque  rtnim,  semivvrumque  bovem. 

It  was  the  fruit  of  Pasiphae's  amour  with  a 
bull.  Minos  refused  to  sacrifice  a  white  bull 
to  Neptune,  an  animal  which  he  had  received 
from  the  god  for  that  purpose.  This  ofiended 
Neptune,  and  he  made  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of 
Minot,  enamoured  of  this  fine  boll,  which  had 
been  refused  to  his  altars.  Daedalus  prostitut- 
ed his  talents  in  being  subservient  to  the 
queen's  unnatural  desires,  and,  by  his  means, 
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PMHpliM'i  kMTible  patuoM  w^ee  gratified, 
ai^  tb»  Miaotoiir  etne  into  th«  world.  Mi- 
AM  ooafisod  ia  the  bkbyrmtha  moosUr  wlucb 
ooBfiaood  tho  world  or  his  wife's  laseiviotts- 
tiMi  *od  iodtooBcy,  aad  reflocted  disgrace 
npoB  his  fiunily.  Tiie  MiaoUor  osually  de- 
Tourod  the  choseo  youog  uiea  and  maideos, 
whiob  tbe  tyranny  of  Miaos  yearly  exaeteti 
irom  the  Athenians.  Theseus  delivered  hi^ 
ooontry  from  this  shameful  tribote,  when  it 
had  iallsn  to  his  lot  to  he  sacrificed  to  the  vo- 
racity q£  the  Minotaur*  aniU  by  means  of 
Ahadne,  the  king's  daughter,  he  destroyed 
the  monster,  and  made  his  escape  from  the 
windings  of  the  labyrinth.  The  4bulous  tra 
ditioB  of  the  Minotaur  and  of  the  infamous 
ecmoiaree  of  Pasiphae  with  a  favourite  bulU 
has  boan  often  explained.  Some  suppose  thai 
Fasipbaa  was  enamoured  of  one  of  her  bus 
-  blind's  ooortiers,  called  Tauruj,  and  that  De- 
dalos  &Tonred  the  passions  of  the  queen  by 
taffsring  his  house  to  become  the  retreat  of 
the  two  lovefs.  Pasiphae,  some  time  after, 
brought  twins  into  the  world,  one  of  whom 
greatly  resembled  Minos,  and  the  other  Tau- 
ros.  In  the  natural  resemblance  of  their 
ooontenance  with  that  of.  their  supposed  & 
thars  originated  their  name,  and  couMquently 
the  fable  of  the  Minotanr.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  &b. 
«.— HjWin.  fab.  40.^PltU.  in  Thes — Pote- 
phai^-^tlrg.  .^m.  6,  v.  26. 

MuTTBi,  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  loved  by 
Pluto.  Proserpine  discovered  her  busband'*? 
amour,  and  changed  his  mistress  into  an 
berb,  called  by  the  same  name,  tiitn(.  Ovid. 
Met.  10, ▼.  739. 

MufTORS^  [a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Liris,  and  near  its  moyth.]  It 
was  intha  marshes  in  its  neighbourhood 
that  Marins  OQnceaied  himself  in  the  mud,  to 
avosd  the  partisans  of  Sylla.  The  people  con 
daamed  him  to  death,  but  when  his  voice 
alone  had  terrified  the  executioner,  they 
showed  themselves  compaasionate,  and  fa 
Tourcd  his  escape.  Marica  was  worshipped 
there,  hence  MeaictB  regna  applied  to  the 
place.  jSfm^.  2.— ^e/o,  2,  c.  4.— Lit).  8,  c 
10,  L  10,  c  21, 1.  27,  c.  38.— Po^c.  2,  c.  14. 
— Lnean.  2,  v.  424. 

MInCtxa,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  de- 
bauohery  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gaooe  of  her  dress.  She  was  condemned  to 
be  buried  alive,  because  a  female  supported 
tbe  fidse  accusation,  A.  U.  C.  418.  Ltv.  8, 
c.  15.— ~A  public  way  from  Rome  to  Brun- 
dusium.    (vid.  Via.) 

MInOtius,  Augnrinus,  a  Roman  consul 
slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Samnites.-^ — A 
tribune  of  the  people,  who  put  MsbUus  to 
death  when  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Roma.  He  was  honoured  with  a  brasensta 
tue  for  causing  the  com  to  be  sold  at  a  re- 
duced prioe  to  the  people.  Liv.  4,  c.  16.~ 
Plin.  18»  <j,  3.— Ruftis,  a  master  of  horse  to 
the  dictator  Fabius  Maximns.  His  disobe- 
dianoe  to  the  conunands  of  the  dictator  wa? 
productive  of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative, 
and  the  master  of  tbe  horse  was  declared 
•foal  in  power  ta  tha  dictator.  Minutius, 
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soon  after  this,  fbvght  with  ill  en 
AanibaU  and  was  saved  by  tha 
of  Fabias ;  which  otreumstanoa  bad  sacb  an 
effect  upon  him,  that  ha  laid  dawn  hia  pavar 
at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  uid  swore  that  he 
would  never  act  again  but  by  his  directiooa 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Caaaai.    Lis. 

— C.  AVffl.  in  Ann. A  Roman  eonsalvwlw 

defended  Coriolanus  from  tbe  iosuUa  of  the 
people,  &C.— Another,  dafeated  by  the 
£qui,  and  disgraced  by  tbe  diotatpr  Cineia- 
uatus.— An  officer  imder  Csesar.  in  Gaal, 
who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  coospisa- 
tors  against  his  patron.  Cm$.  BeU*  G.6,c 
29.— A  tribune  who  warmly  supposed  the 

views  of  C.  Gracchus. A  Bftiawa,  ohosea 

dictator,  and  obliged  to  lay  down  kis  offiea, 
because,  during  the  time  of  his  ele«tioa»  tbe 
suddei«  cry  of  a  rat  was  heard.— A  Rosaa. 
one  of  the  first  who  were  dioaan  qoKStars. 

Felix,  an  African  probably,  [who  flou* 

risbed  towards  the  close  of  the  raiga  af  Septi- 
mus Severus,  or  about  210  A.  D.  He  was 
educated  to  the  profession  of  tha  law,  and  ha- 
came  an  eminent  pleader  at  Roma,  whera  be 
renounced  the  heathen  religion  and  embraced 
that  of  Christ.]  He  has  written  an  akgjaat 
dialogue  in  defence  of  tha  Christian  religion, 
called  Ociaviut,  from  tha  principal  speakar 
in  it.  [The  dialogue  is  betweeo  a  beatbaa 
and  a  Christian,  in  whiob  Minotias  bimeelf 
sits  as  a  judge  and  moderator,  fiy  this  con- 
trivance  he  replies  to  theol:|)eGtM)as  aad  ai^^- 
menta  brought  forward  by  the  adveriary,aiid 
refutes  the  calumny  cast  upon  ChriaUaaity  by 
the  heathen  philosophers,  and  at  the  aama 
time  exposes  the  absurdities  oi  th«r  craad 
and  worship,  power&lly  demoastratine  tba 
reasonableness  and  excelleQce  of  tba  Chrie- 
t  an  religion.]  This  book  was  long  attribntad 
to  Arnobios,  aod  even  printed  as  an  Sib  book 
(Oc/crvitf),  till  Balduinus  discovered  tha  iM- 
position  in  bis  edition  of  Felix*  1660.  TW 
two  last  editioDS  are  that  of  Daviaa,  8vo.  Caa- 
ub.  1712;  and  of  Groaovios,  8vo.  X.  Bat. 
1709. 


Mur YJB,  a  name  given  to  tba  inbahitaata  of 
Orchomenos,  in  BoBotia,  from  Miayasvkay 
of  the  country.  Orchomenos,  tha  son  of  Mi- 
nyas,  gave  his  name  to  tha  capital  of  tha  coos- 
try,  and  the  inhabitants  still  retainad  thnii 
original  appellation  incontra^blinctioQtatbe 
Orchomeniane  of  Arcadia.  A  oolooy  of  Or- 
chomenians  passed  into  Thessaly  and  aattled 
inlolchos;  from  which  circumstance  tba  pan- 
(do  of  the  place,  and  particularly  tba  AifO- 
neuls,  wera  called  Minytt.  This  aama  tbty 
received,  according  to  the  opiason  of  some* 
not  because  a  number  of  OrchonaoiaB*  had 
settled  among  tbem,  but  beoaosa  tbacbiif 
and  noblest  of  them  wera  deseeadadfraaa  tbe 
daughters  ot  Miayas.  Part  of  tba  ( 
nians  aoeoakpaniaii  tbe  sons  of  Codras  ' 
they  migrated  to  Ionia.  The  desoeadanta  ol 
the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  tba  AigoaatMi 
themselves,  received  tbe  name  o£  Minyak 
They  first  inhabited  Laianois  where  tbety  bad 
been  bom  from  the  Lemniaa  woaica  who  bad 
murdered  their  husbands.    They  wara  dri- 
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iren  from  Lennos  by  the  Pelatg^i  about  1 160 
years  b^ore  the  ChriBtian  era,  and  came  to 
settle  in  Laoonia,  from  whence  they  passed 
into  Callitte  with  a  colony  of  Lacedsemoni- 
mtu.  Hygiiu  lab.  14.— Paiu.  9,  c.  ^.^^pol- 
ion.  1.  arg,'~Htrodot,  4,  c  145. 

M/iTTAS,  a  king  of  BceotiatSon  of  Neptnne 
andTrttc^g^eniatthedaoghterofifioIus.  Some 
make  him  the  son  of  Neptnne  and  CalHrhoe. 
or  of  Chryses,  Neptune^  son,  and  Chryso- 
genia,  the  daii^ter  of  Halmns.  He  married 
Clytodora,  by  whom  he  had  Presbon,  Peri- 
dymenus,  and  Eteoclymenus.  He  was  father 
of  Orchomenos,  Diochithonde8,and  Athamas, 
by  a  second  marriage  with  Phanasora,  the 
daughter  of  Paon.  According  to  Plntarch 
and  Grid,  he  had  three  dau^ters,  called  Lea- 
conoe,  Alcithoe,  and  Leucippe.  They  were 
changed  into  bats.  (ruf.  Mmeides^  Pata. 
S,  c  96.— Pitif .  QutfW.  GrfU,  38 — Ovid,  Met. 
4,T.  land 468. 

MufTKiDZs.    {^vid.  Mineides.) 

BlnmA,  a  festival  obsenred  at  Orchome- 
nos  in  honour  of  Minyas,  the  king  of  the 
place.  The  Orchomenians  were  called  Mi- 
ny»f  and  the  river  upon  whose  banks  their 
town  was  built,  Mynot.— — A  small  island 
near  Patmos. 

MiSEinrM  or  M nsirirs.  (vid,  Misenus.) 

MfSEVirs,  a  son  of  Aolas,  who  was  tram- 
peter  to  Hector.  After  Hector's  death  hefol 
lowed  iBneas  to  Italy,  and  was  drowned  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  becaase  he  had  chal- 
lenged one  of  the  Tritons,  ^neas  afterwards 
foond  his  body  on  the  sea-shore,  and  buried 
it  on  a  proroontoiy  which  bears  his  name,  now 
Muena,  There  was  also  a  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  promontory  at  the  west  of  the 
bay  of  Naples,  and  it  had  also  a  capacious 
te-bour,  where  Augustus  and  some  of  the  Ro- 
ata  emperors  generally  kept  stationed  one 
of  their  fleets.  [The  station  of  the  fleet  in 
the  upper  sea  was  at  Ravenna.]  Virg.  JEn, 
3,  V.  239,  1. 6,  V.  164  and  234.— 5/ra6.  S.— 
Jieia,  2,  c  4.— Lw.  24,  c.  13.— Ttfci/.  H.  2, 
c.  9.  w^n.  15,0.51. 

MtsiTUKVs,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  his 
virtues  and  his  misfortunes.  He  was  father- 
in-law  to  the  emperor  Gordiao,  whose  coun- 
sels and  actions  he  guided  by  his  prudence 
and  moderation.  He  was  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  Philip,  a  wicked  senator,  who 
succeeded  him  as  prsefect  of  the  praetorian 
guards.  He  died  A.  D.  243,  and  left  all  his 
possessions  to  be  appropriated  for  the  good 
of  the  public. 

MrroRAS,  a  god  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be 
the  sun,  or,  according  to  others,  Venus  Ura 
nia.  His  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome, 
and  the  Romans  raised  him  altars,  on  which 
was  this  inscription,  Deo  S^HMilhra^  or  Soli 
Dto  tnrtcfo  JHUkrm,  He  is  generally  repre. 
sMited  as  a  young  man,  whose  head  is  cover- 
ed with  a  turban  after  the  manner  of  the 
Persians.  He  supports  his  knee  upon  a  bull 
that  lies  on  the  p^ronnd,  and  one  of  whose 
horns  iie  holds  m  one  hand*  while  with  the 
ether  be  plunges  a  dagger  iat9  hu  neck. 
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Stat.  Thtb,  l,v.  720.— Cur/.  4,  c.  18.— Ctew- 
dian.deLmid.StiL}. 

MiTHRADATRS,  a  herdsman  of  Astyaget, 
ordered  to  put  young  Cyrus  to  death.  He  re- 
fused, and  educated  him  at  home  as  his  own 
son,  &c.    Herodot — Jttttin. 

MiTHRiDATBS  1st,  was  the  third  king  of 
Pontus.  He  was  tributary  to  the  crown  of 
Persia,  and  his  attempts  to  make  himself  in- 
dependent proved  fruitless.  He  was  con- 
quered in  a  battle,  and  obtained  peace  with 
difficulty.  Xenophon  calls  him  merely  a  go- 
vernor of  Cappadocia.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ariobarzanes,  B.C. 363.  Diod, — Xenoph, 

— The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Pon- 
tus, was  grandson  to  Mithridates  1.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Pontus,  whieh  had  been  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  and  been  ceded  to  Anti- 
gonus  at  the  general  division  of  the  Macedo- 
nian empire  among  the  conqueror's  generals. 
He  reigned  about  26  years,  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  84  years,  B«  C.  302.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  HI.  Some 
say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to  death,  because 
he  favoured  Uie  cause  of  Cassander.  ^ppian. 
MitlL'^Diod,^-^Th^  III.  was  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding monarch.  He  enlarged  his  paternal 
possessions  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia 
and  Paphlagonia,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  36 
years.  Dto<f.— The  IV.  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Ariobarzanes,  who  was  the  son  of  Mith- 
ridates HI. The  V.  succeeded  his  father 

Mithridates  IV.  and  strengthened  himself  on 
his  throne  by  an  alliance  with  Antiochns  the 
Great,  whose  daughter  Laodice  he  married. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phamaces.<*— 
The  Vr.  succeeded  his  father  Pharnaces.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  He  furnished  them 
with  a  fleet  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  as- 
sisted them  against  Aristonicus,  who  laid  claim 
to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  This  fidelity 
was  rewarded  ;  he  was  called  EwrgtUty  and 
received  from  the  Roman  people  the  province 
of  Phrygia  Major,  and  was  (^led  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome.    He  was  murdered  B.  C. 

123.  AppianJiithr, — Justin.  37,  &c. The 

VU.  sumamed  Euptttor  and  The  Onaty  sue* 
ceeded  his  fkther  Mithridates  Vf.  though  only 
at  the  age  of  1 1  years.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  marked  by  ambition,  cruelty,  and 
artifice.  He  murdered  his  own  mother,  who 
had  been  left  by  his  father  coheiress  of  the 
kingdom,  and  he  fortified  his  constitution  by 
drinking  antidotes  against  the  pouon  with 
which  his  enemies  at  court  attempted  to  de- 
stroy him.  He  eariy.  inured  his  body  to 
hardship,  and  employed  himself  in  many 
manly  exercises,  often  remaining  whole 
months  in  the  country,  andmakingthe  fVozen 
snow  and  the  earth  the  place  of  his  repose. 
Naturally  ambitious  and  cruel,  he  spared  no 

Sins  to  acquire  himself  power  and  dominion, 
e  murdered  the  two  sons  whom  his  sister 
Laodice  had  had  by  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia. and  placed  one  of  his  own  children, 
only  eight  years  old,  on  the  vacant  throne. 
Theje  violent  proceedings  alarmed  Nico- 
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medetf  kiog  of  Bithyoia,  ivho  bad  msrried 
Laoilice,  the  widow  of  Ariai  atbet .  He  sub- 
orned a  youth  to  be  king  of  Cappadocia,  as 
the  third  soq  of  Ariaratbes,  and  Laodice  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  impose  upon  the  senate,  and 
assure  them  that  her  third  son  was  now 
8Uve,attd  that  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadooia  were  just  and  well  grounded. 
Mithridates  used  the  same  arms  of  dissimula- 
tion. He  also  sent  to  Rome  Gaudius,  the 
soyemor  of  his  son,  who  solemnly  declared 
before  the  Roman  people,  that  the  youth  who 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Cappadooia  was  the  third 
son  and  lawful  heir  of  Ariaratbes«  and  that 
he  was  supported  as  soch  by  Mithridates. 
This  intricate  affair  displeased  the  Roman 
senate,  and,  finally  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs,  the  powerful  arbi- 
ters took  away  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
from  Mithridates,  and  Paphlagonia  from  Ni- 
comedos.  These  two  kingdoms  being  thus 
separated  from  their  original  possessors,  were 
presented  with  their  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  Cappadooians  refused  it,  and 
reoei?ed  Ariobarzanes  for  king.  Such  were 
the  first  seeds  of  enmity  between  Rome  and 
the  king  of  Pontus.  [vid.  Mithridatioum 
bellum.J  Mithridates  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity by  which  he  might  lessen  the  infiuenoe 
of  his  adversaries ;  and  the  more  effectually 
to  destroy  their  power  in  Asia,  he  ordered 
«U  the  Romans  that  were  in  his  dominions 
to  be  maisaor  ed.  This  was  done  in  the  night, 
and  no  less  than  150,000l»  aooordiog  to  Plu 
tarcb,  or  80,000  Romans,  as  Appian  mentions, 
wero.made^at  one  blow,  the  victims  of  bis  cru- 
sty. This  universal  massacre  called  aload 
for  revenge.  Aquilius,  and  soon  after  8yUa, 
jnarohed  against  Mithridates  with  a  large 
army.  The  former  was  made  prisoner,  but 
Sylla  obtained  a  victory  over  the  king^s  ge- 
nerals, and  another  decisive  engagement  ren- 
dered him  master  of  all  Greece,  Macedo- 
nia, Ionia,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  bad  sub- 
mitted to  the  victorious  arms  of  the  monarch 
of  Pontus.  This  ill  fortune  was  aggravated 
by  the  loss  of  about  200,000  men,  who  were 
killed  in  the  several  engagements  that  had 
been  fought ;  and  Mithridates,  weakened  by 
repeated  ill  suocess  by  sea  and  land,  sued  for 
peace  from  the  conqueror,  which  he  obtained 
on  condition  of  defraying  the  expenses  which 
the  Romans  had  incurred  by  the  war,  and  of 
remaining  satisfied  with  the  possessions  which 
he  had  received  from  his  ancestors.  While 
these  negociations  of  peace  were  carried  on, 
Mithridates  was  not  unmindful  of  his  real  in- 
terest. His  poverty,  and  not  his  inclinations, 
obliged  him  to  wish  for  peace.  He  imme- 
diately took  the  field  with  an  army  of  140,000 
in&ntry,  and  16,000hone,  which  consisted  of 
his  own  forces  and  those  of  his  son-in-law 
Tigrancs,  king  of  Armenia.  With  such  a  nu- 
merous army  he  soon  made  himself  master 
of  the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia  s  none  dared 
to  oppose  his  conquests,  and  the  Romans,  re- 
lying  on  his  fidelity,  had  withdrawn  thegreat- 
ost  part  of  their  armies  from  the  country. 
The  news  of  his  warlike  preparations  was  no 
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sooner  heard,  than  Lncullus,  tbo  eensnl* 
marched  into  Asia,  and,  without  d^7,he 
blocked  up  the  camp  of  Mithridales,  who  was 
then  besieging  Cyzicus.  The  Asiatic  Bo- 
oarch  escaped  from  him,  and  fled  into  the 
heart  of  his  kingdom.  Lucollus  parsoed  bsa 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  would  have 
taken  him  prisoner  after  a  battle,  had  not  the 
avidity  of  his  soldiers  preferred  the  plaoderiag 
of  a  mule  loaded  with  gold  to  the  taking  ol  a 
monarch  who  had  exercised  aoch  cirieltief 
against  their  countrymen,  and  abown  himself 
sofoithless  to  the  most  solemn  engagcmefll!. 
After  this  escape,  Mithridatee  was  mote  ease- 
ful about  the  safety  of  his  persoo,  and  he  evea 
ordered  his  wives  and  sisters  to  destroy  them- 
selves, fearful  of  their  foiling  into  the  eneasy's 
hands.  The  appointment  of  Glabrio  to  the 
command  of  the  Roman  forces^  instead  of  Ln- 
cullus, was  favourable  to  Mithridatci,  and 
he  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  hie  domi- 
nions. The  sudden  arrival  of  Pompey,  how- 
ever, soon  put  an  end  to  his  vietoriea.  Abat- 
tle,  in  the  night,  was  foug^it  near  the  £a- 
phrates,  in  which  the  troops  of  Peotas  la- 
boured under  every  disadvantage.  The  en- 
gagement was  by  moonlight,  and^  as  the 
moon  then  shone  in  the  face  of  the  caeaiy,  the 
lengthened  shadows  of  the  arma  o/  the  Ro- 
mans having  induced  MithridaCee  to  beUare 
that  the  two  armies  were  dote  t^getber^tfae 
arrows  of  his  soldiers  were  dutad  Crom  a 
great  distance^  and  their  eSbrti  rendered  m- 
effectual.  An  oniversal  overthrow  ennud; 
Mithridates,  bold  in  his  mialMtanea»  mahaj 
through  the  thick  raidEs  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
head  of  800  horsemen,  500  of  which  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  follow  him.  He  fled  te  Ti- 
granes,  but  that  monarch  refused  an  aayiem 
to  his  father-in-law,  whom  be  had  before  aop- 
ported  with  all  the  collected  forces  of  hie  ki^- 
dom.  Mithridates  found  a  safe  retreat  aaeiy 
the  Scythians,  and,  thoi^  destitote  of  powv, 
friends,  and  resources,  yet  he  meditated  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  jpeai- 
tratiog  into  the  heart  of  Italy  by  land.  These 
wild  projects  were  rejected  by  his  followers, 
and  he  sued  for  peace.  It  was  denied  to  his 
ambassadors,  and  the  vietorioos  Pempey  de- 
clared, that,  to  obtain  it,  Mithridates  mnst 
ask  it  in  person.  He  scorned  to  trust  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  resolved  te 
conquer  or  to  die.  His  subjects  rsteod  to 
follow  him  any  longer,  and  they  reroltad  fiem 
him,  and  made  his  son  Phamaces  king.  The 
son  showed  himself  ungrateful  to  Ids  foAer, 
and  even«  according  to  some  writers,  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  nnaatn- 
ral  treatment  broke  the  heart  of  Mithridaisf ; 
he  obliged  his  wife  to  poison  herself  wad  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  himself.  It  was  in 
vain ;  the  frequent  antidotes  be  bad  taken  ia 
the^early  part  of  his  life  strengthened  his  esn- 
stitution  aeainst  the  poison,  and,  when  this 
was  nnavauing,  he  attempted  to  stab  himss^ 
The  blow  was  not  mortal ;  and  a  Ganl,  who 
was  then  present,  at  his  own  reqiiest*  gave 
him  the  fotal  stroke,  about  63  ysaxe  before 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  72d  year  of  hit  age. 
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Saoh  were  the  misfortimes,  abilities,  and  mi< 
termble  ead  <tf  m  meo  who  tupported  himself 
so  leitf  ag^st  the  power  of  Rome,  and  who, 
aoeordingto  the  deelarbtioQ  of  the  Roman 
rnntkon,  proved  a  more  powerful  and  indefa 
tigmbie  advertary  to  the  capital  of  Italy  than 
the  great  Aaaibal,  and  Pyrrhus,  Perseas,  or 
Aotioehus.  Mithridatet  has  been  commend 
ed  for  his  eminent  virtues,  and  censured  for 
hb  vieei.  As  a  commander  he  deserves  the 
moet  unbounded  applause,  and  it  may  create 
admiration  to  see  him  waging  war  with  such 
sneoese  during  so  many  years,  against  the 
moet  powerful  people  on  earth,  led  to  the  field 
by  a  Sylla,  a  Lucullus,  and  a  Pompey.  He 
was  ;the  greatest  monardi  that  ever  sat  on  a 
tbroAe,  according  to  the  opinion  ol  Cicero ; 
and.  indeed,  no  better  proof  of  his  military 
character  can  be  brought,  than  the  mention 
of  the  great  rejoicing  which  happened  in  the 
Rotftao  armies  and  in  the  capital  at  the  news 
of  his  death.  No  less  than  twelve  days  were 
appointed  for  public  thanksgivings  to  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  Pompey,  who  bad  sent  the 
first  intell^ence  of  his  death  to  Rome,  and 
who  hmd  partly  hastened  his  &11,  was  reward- 
ed with  the  most  uneommoa  honours,  [vid, 
Ampia  lex.]  It  is  said,  that  Mithridates  con- 
quered t4  nations,  whose  different  languages 
be  knew,  and  spoke  with  the  same  ease  and 
^uency  as  hie  own.  As  a  man  of  letters  he 
also  daeervef  attentioo.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language,  and  even  wrote  in 
thBt  dialect  a  treatise  on  botany.  His  ddU  in 
physic  is  well  known^  and  even  sow  there  is 
a  celebrated  antidote  which  bears  his  name, 
and  h  called  Mithridate,  Superstition,  as  well 
at  nature,  had  united  to  render  him  great ; 
and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of  Justin, 
his  birth  was  accompanied  by  the  appearance 
of  two  large  comets,  which  were  seen  for 
seventy  days  successively,  and  whose  splen- 
dour eclips^  the  mid-day  tun,  and  covered  the 
Iburth  part  of  the  heavens,  /taftn.  37,  c.  1, 
^.-r^Skra6.— />iotf.  14.— FTor.  3.  o.  6,  &c.— 
Pha.  tn  SyU.  L|ic.  Mar,  &  Pomp.-^Val. 
Max,  4,  c.  6,  &c.— Dto.  30,  &c.— .^/ipian. 
MiArid.'^PHn-  2,c  97, 1. 7,  c.  24, 1.  «6,  c.  2, 
1-  33,  c  3,  &c — Cte,  pro  Man,  &o.— ^fl/«r<?. 
2,c  le.-^Euirop,  5,^Joteph.  14.— Ores.  6, 
ite.— >A  king  of  Parthia,  who  took  Deme- 
trius prisoner. — —A  man  made  king  of  Ar 
menia  by  Tiberius.  He  was  ailerwanls  im- 
priseoed  by  Caligula,  and  set  at  liberty  by 
Claudius.  He  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
nephews,  and  his  family  were  involved  in  hit 
rain.  Tacit,  ^nn.— -Another,  king  of  Ar- 
menia.-^—A  king  of  Pergamos,  who  warmly 
embraced  the  cause  of  J.  Ciesar,  and  wa» 
made  king  of  Bosphorus  by  him.  Some  sup 
posed  him'  to  be  the  son  of  the  great  Mithri- 
dates by  a  coocnbioe.    He  was  murdered, 

Iec.— — A  king  of  Iberia. Another  of  Co- 

magena. A   celebrated  king  of  Parthia, 

who  enlarged  his  possessions  by  the  conquest 
of  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  He 
examined  with  a  careful  eye  the  coastitution 
tad  political  regulations  of  the  nations  he  had 
cooauarad.  and  framed  from   (hem.  for  the 


service  of  his  own  subjects,  a  code  of  laws. 

JuAin.  Orotiui, Another,  who  murdered 

hb  father,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
crown.— — A  king  of  Pont  us,  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Galba,  Acc.»— A  man  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Artazerzes.  He  was  rewarded  by 
the  monarch  for  having  wounded  Cyrus  the 
younger ;  but,  when  he  boasted  he  bad  kill- 
ed him,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.    PhtL 

in  Artax, A  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who 

basely  murdered  Datames.  C.  Jftp.  in  DaU 
MrrHRiDATlcuM  Bellvk,  begun  89  years 
B.  C.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  cole* 
brated  wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Romans 
against  a  foreign  power.  The  ambition,  of 
Mithridates,  from  whom  it  receives  its  name, 
may  be  called  the  cause  and  origin  of  it. 
His  views  upon  the  kinsdom  of  Cappadoeta, 
of  which  he  was  stripped  by  the  Romant,  first 
engaged  him  to  take  up  arms  against  the  re- 
pubho.  Three  Roman  officers,  L.  Catsius, 
the  proconsul,  M.  Aquilius,  and  Q.  OppiuS| 
opposed  Mithridates  withtbe  troops  of  Bithy* 
nia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonie,  and  Gallo- 
Grspcia.  The  army  of  these  provinces,  to- 
gether with  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Asia, 
amounted  to  70,000  meo,  and  6009  horse. 
The  forces  of  the  king  of  Pontus  were  great- 
ly superior  to  these  ;  he  led  250^000  foot, 
40,000  horse,  and  130  armed  chariots,  into 
the  field  of  battle,  under  the  command  of 
Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus.  His  fleet  con- 
sisted of  400  ships  of  war,  well  manned  and 
provisioned.  In  an  engagement  the  king 
of  Pontus  obtained  the  victory,  and  dispers- 
ed the  Roman  forces  in  Asia.  He  became 
master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  the 
Hellespont  submitted  to  his  power.  Two  ef 
the  Roman  generals  were  taken,  and  M. 
Aquilius,  who  was  the  principal  cause  of  (he 
war,  was  carried  about  in  Asia,  and  expos- 
ed to  the  ridicule  and  insults  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  at  last  put  to  death  by  Mithridates, 
who  ordered  melted  gold  to  be  poured  down 
his  throat,  as  a  ^lur  upon  the  avidity  of  the 
Romans.  The  conqueror  took  every  possible 
adTantajpe ;  he  subdued  all  (he  islands  of  the 
^gean  Sea,  and,  though  Rhodes  refused  to 
submit  to  his  power,  yet  all  Greece  was  toon 
overrun  by  his  general  Archelaus,  and  made 
tributary  to  the  kingilom  of  Pontus.  Mean- 
while the  Romans,  incensed  against  Mithri- 
dates on  account  of  his  perfidy,  and  of  hit 
cruelty  in  massacring  80,000  of  their  country- 
men  in  one  day  all  over  Asia,  appointed  Syl- 
1a  to  march  into  the  east.  Sylla  landed  in 
Greece,  where  the  inhabitants  readily  ac- 
knowledged his  power  ;  but  Athens  shut  her 
gates  against  the  Roman  commander,  anJ  Ar- 
chelaus, who  defended  it,  defeated,  with  the 
greatest  courage,  all  the  cflbrts  and  opera* 
lions  of  the  enemy.  This  spirited  defence 
was  of  short  duration.  Archelaus  retreated 
into  Boeotia,  where  Sylla  soon  followed  him . 
The  two  hostile  armies  drew  op  in  a  line  of 
battle  near  Chaeronca,  and  the  Romans  ob- 
tained the  victory,  and,  of  the  almost  innu- 
merable forces  of  the  Asiatics,  no  more  than 
10.000  escaped.    Another  battle  m  Thessalv, 
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near  Orcbomenof,  prored  equally  fatal  to  the 
king  of  Pootas.  Dorylaus,  one  of  bisgene* 
rals,  was  defeated,  and  be  soon  after  sned  for 
peace.  SjUa  listened  to  the  terms  of  aeeom- 
modatioa,  at  his  presence  at  Rome  was  now 
become  necessary  to  quell  the  commotions  and 
cabals  which  his  enemies  had  raised  against 
him.  He  pledged  himself  to  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus  to  confirm  him  in  the  possetsion  of  his  do- 
minions, and  to  procure  him  the  title  of  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome ;  and  Mithridatet  consented 
to  relinquish  Asia  and  Paphlagooia,  to  deliver 
Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  Bithynia  to 
Nioomed^Sy  and  to  pay  to  the  Romans  2000 
taleolB  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  to  deliver  into  their  hands  70gallies 
with  all  their  rigging.  Though  Mithridates 
seemed  to  have  re-established  peace  in  his 
dominions,  yet  Fimbria,  whose  sentiments 
were  contrary  to  those  of  Sylla,  and  who 
made  himself  master  of  any  army  by  intrigue 
and  oppresNon,  kept  him  under  continual 
alarms,  and  rendered  the  existence  of  his 
power  precarious.  Sylla,  who  had  returned 
from  Greece  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  had 
been  made  with  Mithridates,  rid  the  world  of 
the  tyrannical  Fimbria  ;  and  the  king  of  Pod- 
tus,  awed  by  the  resolution  and  determined 
firmness  of  his  adversary,  agreed  to  the  ooa- 
ditions,  though  with  reluctance.  The  hostile 
preparations  of  Mithridates,  which  continued 
in  the  time  of  peace,  became  suspected  by 
the  Romans,  and  Murseoa,  who  was  left  as 
governor  of  Asia  in  SyUa's  absence,  and 
who  wished  to  make  himself  known  by 
some  conspicious  action,  began  hostilities  by 
taking  Comana,  and  plundering  the  temple 
of  Bellona.  Mithridates  did  not  oppose  him, 
but  he  complained  of  the  breach  of  peaee  be- 
fore the  Roman  senate.  Mursna  was  pub- 
licly reprimanded ;  but,  as  he  did  not  cease 
from  hostilities,  it  was  early  understood  that 
he  acted  by  the  private  directions  of  the  Ro- 
man pec^le.  The  king  upon  this  marched 
against  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
bMDth  the  adversaries  claimed  the  victory.  This 
was  the  last  blow  which  the  king  of  Poatns 
received  in  this  war,  which  is  called  the  se- 
cond Mithridatio  war,  and  which  continued 
for  about  three  years.  Sylla*  at  that  time, 
was  made  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,andhe 
commanded  Mureaa  to  retire  from  the  king- 
dom of  Mithridates.  The  death  of  Sylla 
chaoged  the  face  of  aflfairs ;  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Ro- 
mans, which  had  never  been  committed  to 
writing,  demanded  frequent  explanations,  and 
Mithridates  at  last  threw  off  the  mask  of 
friendship,  and  declared  war.  Nicomede8,at 
his  death,  left  his  kiogdom  to  the  Romans, 
but  Mithridates  disputed  their  right  to  the 
possessions  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  en- 
tered the  field  with  120,000  men,  besides  a 
lleet  of  400  ships  in  his  ports,  16,000  horsemen 
to  follow  him,  and  100  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.  LucuUus  was  appointed  over  Asia, 
and  trusted  with  the  care  of  the  Mithridatio 
War.  His  valour  and  prudence  showed  his 
merit ;  and  Mithridates,  in  his  vain  attempts 


to  take  Cyzioam,  lost  no  l#ii  then  aOO/DOO 
men.  Success  continualiy  attended  tlie  ll»- 
man  arms.  The  king  of  Pontus  waa  drfraf' 
ed  in  several  bloody  engageoieiBta,  aad  witib 
difficulty  saved  his  life,  and  retired  to  kiiMft- 
in-law  Tigraoet,  king  of  Armenia.  I>ne«llni 
pursued  him,  and  when  hi*  applieataon  fisr 
the  person  of  the  fugitive  monardi  bad  been 
despised  by  Tigranes,  he  marched  to  tlM 
capital  of  Armenia,  and  terrified,  bj  hit  sad- 
den approach,  the  numeraus  forces  ef  the 
enemy.  A  battle  easoed.  The  Romans  eb- 
tained  an  easy  victory,  and  no  lees  then  160<- 
000  fiMt  of  the  Armemans  perished,  and  only 
five  men  of  the  Romans  were  killed.  Tigta- 
nocerta,  the  rich  capital  of  the  coantiy«feU 
into  the  conqneror^s  bands.  AAer  snehnc- 
nal  victories,  Lucullus  had  the  niiwlifiietian 
to  see  his  own  troopa  mutiny,  and  to  be  As- 
possessed  of  the  command  by  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.  The  new  general  showed  himsdf 
worthy  to  succeed  LncuUtts.  Hedefeeftadlft- 
thridatea,and  rendered  bis  affima  se  despe- 
rate, that  the  monarch  tied  for  salety  into  the 
country  of  the  Scythians,  wbere,  for  a  whOe, 
he  meditated  the  ruin  of  the  Rooian  empire^ 
and  with  more  wildoess  than  prodenoa,  se* 
cretly  roaoli^ed  to  invade  Italy  by  landtmud 
march  an  army  across  the  northern  wilds  of 
Asia  and  Europe  to  the  Appcnines.  Not 
only  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  had  AOeo 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  bat  also  all  the  ne^gfa* 
bottring  kings  and  princes  ware  sobdned,  and 
Pompey  saw  prostrate  at  hisfaet  Tigraiiee 
hifluel^  that  king  of  kings  who  had  lai^  j 
treated  the  Romans  with  soch  cautcBpC 
Meantime,  the  wikl  projects  of  Mithridates 
terrified  his  subjects ;  and  th^,  fearful  to  ac» 
company  him  in  a  march  of  above  SOOO  miles 
across  a  barren  and  nnoultirated  coontry,  se- 
volted  and  made  his  son  king.  Tbe  nse- 
nareh,  forsaken  in  his  dd  9ge»even  \fj  huown 
children,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  (estf.  Mithri- 
dates VII.)  and  gave  the  Romans  cause  to 
rejoice,  as  the  thurd  Mithrilatic  war  waajad- 
edinbisfidl^B.  C.63.  Such  weretheon- 
suoeessful  strugj^es  of  Mithridates  againat 
the  power  of  Rome.  He  was  always  fnU  ef 
resources,  and  the  Romans  had  ne  vera  greater 
or  more  dangerous  war  to  sustain.  The  do- 
ration  of  the  Mxthridatic  war  is  not  precisely 
known.  According  to  Justin,  Oroaiosw  Fkn 
rus,  and  Eutropius,  it  lasted  for  forty  yean : 
but  the  opinion  of  others,  who  fix  its  dora- 
tion  to  30  years,  is  far  more  credible ;  and, 
indeed,  by  proper  calculation,  there  elapsed 
no  more  than  26  years  from  the  time  that 
Mithridates  first  entered  the  field  againt 
the  Romans,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Jip- 
pian,  in  JtftMru<.«-Jt«slm.  37,  Slc^^FIt.  S. 
&c. — Liv.'—Plut.  in  Lue>  itc — Onthu,— 
Pattre, — Dton. 

MiTHRiOATis,  a  daughter  of  Mithridates 
the  Great.    She  was  poisoned  by  hcr&ther. 

MiTHROBARziiiBS,  a  king  of  Armenia, 
&c— An  officer  sent  by  Tigranes  agaioK 
Lucullus,  &c    PluL The  li^hm^^n-law 

of  DatameS.     ..^lyiiizeu  uy  -^JV^v^-ii/ 

MItylsub  and  Mirxi&SM,  the  c^tal 
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city  of  the  kbnd  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its 
Bame  from  Mitylene,  the  daughter  of  Maoa- 
ret»s, a  kiogfof  the  country.  It  was  greatly 
oommeiidsd  by  the  andents  for  the  stateliness 
of  its  buildiogi,  and  the  fmitfaUiess  of  its  soil, 
"bat  more  particohirly  for  the  great  men  it  pro- 
duced. Pittaeos,  Alcnns,  Sappho,  Terpander, 
Tbaopbaiies,  HdleoioiUy&c.  were  all  natives 
of  Mitylene.  It  was  long  a  seat  of  learning, 
and,  with  Rhodes  and  Athens,  it  had  the  ho* 
noar  of  having  educated  many  of  the  great 
men  of  Rome  and  Greeoe.  In  the  Pelopoa- 
Beainn  war  the  Mityleneans  suffered  greatly 
for  their  revolt  from  the  power  of  Athens ; 
and,  in  the  M ithridatic  wars,  they  had  the 
boldness  to  resist  the  Romans,  and  disdain  the 
traaties  which  had  been  made  between  Mithri' 
dates  and  Sylla.  Cie,  dt  leg.  ag.-^trab.  13. 
— Meia,  2,  c.  I.^Diodi  3  and  X^—FcUtrc.  1, 
c.  A^—HortU.  1,  od.  7,  kQ^—Thucyd.  3,  &c.— 
Plut.  in  Pmmp.  &c. 

M ]f A8ALcx8y  a  Greek  poet,  who  wrote 
epigrrmms.    Alhttu — Strob. 

MjrA8li.v8,  a  youth  who  assisted  Chromis 
to  tie  the  old  Silenusi  whom  they  found  asleep 
in  a  oave.  Some  imagine  that  Viigil  spoke  of 
Varus  under  the  name  of  Blnasilut.  Virg, 
KeL  6,  V.  la 

M VABoir,  a  tyrant  of  Elatia,  who  gave 
IS60  pieces  of  g^  for  twelve  pictures  of 
twelve  gods  to  Asdepiodorus.  Phn.  35,  c.  16. 
MuMMOVt  a  surname  given  to  Artaxerses 
en  account  ofhis  retentive  memory.  CMp. 
in  Rtg» 

BAiiBiidtYivB,  a  daughter  of  Coslus  and 
Temy  mother  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupiter, 
-who  assumed  the  Uam  of  a  shepherd  to  enjoy 
her  company.  The  word  Jtfn^moiyne  signifies 
numaryt  and  therefore  the  poets  have  rightly 
called  memory  the  mother  of  the  muses,  be- 
cause  it  is  to  that  mental  endowment  that 
mankind  are  indebted  for  their  progress  in 
science.  [To  Mnemosyne  is  ascrilMid,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  art  of  reason 
ing,  aid  of  giving  suitable  names  to  every 
thing,  so  that  we  can  describe  them,  and  con- 
verse about  them  without  seeing  them.  She 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
used  helps  for  the  memory,  and  this  is  inti- 
znated  in  her  name.]  Ovi4»  ^tU  6,  fab.  4. — 
Pindar,  Isth,  6,^Henod,  Theog.-^^poUod.  1, 
c.  1,  &c— — A  fountain  of  Bcnotia,  whose  wa< 
ters  were  generally  drank  by  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  Paus,  9,  c.  39. 
MirBSARGBUS,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Greece,  pupil  to  Vanaetius,  &c.  Cic.  de  Oral. 
1,  c.  11. 

Mjtbsthkvs,  a  Trojan,  descended  from 
Assaracus.  He  obtained  the  prize  given  to 
the  best  sailing  vessel  by  ^neas,  at  the  fune- 
-ral  games  of  Anchises,  in  Sicily,  and  became 
the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Memmii 

at  Rome,     ^irg,  JEn.  4^  v.  116,  &o. A 

SOD  of  Peteus.     [euf.  Menestheus.l 

Mnevis,  [the  name  of  a  sacred  bull,  conse- 
crated to  the  sun,  and  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians  at  Heliopolis.  The  worship  of 
Mnevis  gradually  dikppeared  when  Apis  be- 
came the  general  deity  of  the  country.   From 


the  era  In  which  Cambyses  overthrew  the 
magnificent  temple  of  HeliopoHs  we  may 
date  the  downfal  of  the  worship  of  Mnevis.  J 
He  was  worshipped  with  the  same  snpersti- 
tious  ceremonies  as  Apis,  and,  at  his  death,  he 
received  the  most  magnificent  funeral.  He  was 
theemblem  of  Osiris.  Diod,  1.— Pfo/.  de  Ind, 

MoDXSTVS,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  bo<^ 
De  re  Miltiarit  has  been  elegantly  edited  in 
two  vols.  8vo.    Vesalias.  1670. 

MosciA,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Rome.  Liv, 
8,  c.  17. 

Mocirus,  now  Mayne^  a  river  of  Germany^ 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  by  Mentz.  Tacit, 
de  Germ.  28. 

MoBfUGBTKS,  faionan  dueior^  a  surname 
of  Jupiter.    Patit.  5,  c.  15. 

McERis,  [a  lake  of  Egypt,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  king  of  the  same 
name,  concerning  the  situation  and  extent, 
and  even  the  existence  of  which  authors  have 
differed.  It  has  been  represented  as  the 
boldest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  the  works 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  accordingly  Hero- 
dotus eonsiders  it  superior  even  to  the  pjrra- 
mids  and  labyrinth.  As  fo  its  situation,  He- 
rodotus and  Strabo  mark  it  out  by  placing  the 
labyrinth  on  its  borders,  and  by  fixing  the 
towns  which  were  around  it,  such  as  Achan- 
tus  to  the  south,  Aphroditopolis  towards  the 
east,  and  Arsinoe  to  the  north.  Diodorus  and 
Pliny  confirm  this  statement  by  placing  it  at 
24  leagues  from  Memphis,  between  the  pro- 
vince of  that  name  and  Arsinoe.  The  posi- 
tion thus  indicated  is  supposed  to  answer  to 
the  modem  Birkel^Carovn^  a  lake  more  than 
50  leagues  in  oircumference.  Herodotus 
makes  the  lake  Mosris  3600  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  its  greatest  depth  200  cubits. 
Bossuet  has  vindicated  the  statement  of  its 
large  extent,  against  the  raillery  of  Voltaire. 
RoUin,  however,  deeming  it  to  be  ineredible, 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Pomponias  Mela,  and 
makes  it  20,000  paces.  D' Anville,  with  a  view 
of  reconciling  the  contending  parties,  has 
marked  on  his  map  of  Egypt,  two  lakes  of 
this  name,  one  of  which  is  in  fact  a  canal  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Nile  ;  this  be  makes 
the  Moeris  of  Herodotus  ahd  Diodorus  while 
the  other  is  situate  to  the  north-west,  and 
corresponds,  according  to  him,  with  the  Mce- 
ris  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  This  last  is  the 
Birket'Carotm  mentioned  above ;  the  former, 
which  still  subsists,  is  knnwn  by  the  name  of 
Bakr  Jouteph,  or  Joseph^s  river.  It  opens 
near  Tarout  Eceheriff^  and  ends  near  Birket- 
Caroun.  The  explanation  given  by  Malte- 
Bron  is,  however,  the  simplest  He  supposes 
that  the  canal  dignified  with  the  name  of  Jo- 
seph, like  many  other  remarkable  works,  was 
executed  by  order  of  king  Moeris.  The  wa- 
ters then  filled  the  basin  of  the  lake  Birket- 
Caroun,  which  received  the  name  of  the 
prince  who  effected  this  great  change.  Thas 
a  reason  is  given  why  the  ancients  say  that 
the  lake  was  of  artificial  formation,  while  the 
Birket-Caroun  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such 
operation.  If  we  listen,  however,  merely  to 
the  relation  of  Herodotus,  the  lake  McBris 
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was  entirely  the  work  of  hamaD  art ;  and 
to  show  thbf  two  pTramids  were  to  be  leeo 
in  its  centre,  tech  of  which  was  200  cubits 
nbore  and  as  many  below  the  water,  wfaOe  on 
the  snmmit  of  each  was  a  colossus  in  a  sitting 
poitire.  The  object  of  the  excavation  was 
to  regoUte  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  When 
the  waters  of  the  river  were  high,  a  large  por 
tion  were  carried  off  by  the  canal  to  the  lake, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  remain  too  long  on 
the  soil  of  Egypt,  (lower  at  that  time  than  in 
our  dajTs,)  and  oocaaion  sterility  ;  when  the 
inundation  had  declined,  a  second  one  was 
produced  by  the  waters  in  lake  Mosris.  The 
lapse  of  nearly  1200  years  has  made 
great  change  in  this  as  in  the  other  Egyptian 
works  of  art.  Mc&ris  is  now  nearly  50  leagues 
in  circumference.  It  might  still,  however,  be 
made  to  answer  its  ancient  purposes,  if  the 
canal  of  Joseph  were  cleared  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  mud  collected  in  it,  and  the  dykes 
restored.  The  pyramids  in  this  lake  were 
no  longer  visible  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The 
lake  itself  is  said  to  have  afforded  a  most 
abundant  supply  of  fish.  The  profits  of  this 
fishery  were  appropriated  to  find  the  queen 

with  clothes  and  perfumes.] \  king  of 

KgTPt*  He  was  last  of  the  900  kings  from 
Menes  to  Sesostris,  and  reigned  68  years. 
HerodoL  2,  c  13.— Herotfof.  2,  c  4,  *c.~ 
Mela,  1,  c.  6 — Plin.  36,  c.  12. 

MoBDi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia. 

Mobs  I  A,  [a  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Pannonia  and  lUyricum,  on  the 
south  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  on  the  east 
by  the  Euxine,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Da< 
nube.  occupying  the  present  provinces  of  Ser- 
via  BXkd  Bulgaria,  Under  the  reign  of  Au 
gustus  it  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
under  the  names  of  Mossia  Superior,  nearer 
to  Pannonia,  and  Mossia  Inferior,  nearer  to 
Thrace.  The  centre  of  Mcesia  was  called 
DaciaCis-DanubiaDa>or  Dacia  Aureliani.  by 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  when  he  abandon- 
ed the  province  beyond  the  Danube  called 

Dacia  Trajani.l    Pftn.  3,  c.  26 rirg,  O, 

l.v.  102.  ^ 

MoLmi4,  a  festival  in  Arcadia,  In  comme- 
moration of  a  battle  in  which  Lyourgus  ob- 
tained the  victory. 

Morx>,  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also 
ApoUonius.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Apol- 
lonius  and  Molo  are  two  different  persons, 
who  were  both  natives  of  Alabanda,  and  dis< 
ciples  of  Menecles  of  the  same  place.  They 
both  visited  Rhodes,  and  there  opened  a 
school,  but  Molo  flourished  some  time  after 
ApoUonius.  Molo  had  Cicero  and  J.  Caesar 
among  his  pupils,  (vid.  ApoUonius.)  Cic.de 

Oral A  prince  of  Syria,  who  revolted 

against  Antioclius,  and  killed  himself  when 
bis  rebellion  was  attended  with  ill  success. 
MoLoBis,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  n^ar  Platiea. 
MoLOKCUS,  an  old  shepherd  near  Cleo- 
n«,  who  received  Hercules  with  great  hospi- 
tality. The  hero,  to  repay  the  kindness  he 
received,  destroyed  the  Nemaean  lion,  which 
JaiU  waste  the  neighbourinsr  countrv,  and 


therefore  the  Wemttan  games^  iuititlad  — 
Ihb  occasion,  are  to  be  understood  by  fhe 
words  Ludut  MohrekL  There  were  Iv* 
festivals  instituted  in  his  lionoor,  ealM  Jfe- 
loreheee.  Martial.  9,  ep.  44, 1.  14,  ep.  4f— 
ApoUod.%  c.  6.~Ktfy.  G.  3,T. 
Thih.  4,  y.  16a 

M6L088f,  a  people  of  Epinw, ' 
bited  that  part  of  the  country  i 
called  Mowtia  or  Mold$ti$  from  knig  Bi»- 
lossos.  This  country  had  the  bay  of  Aaten- 
cia  on  the  south,  and  the  oovntry  of  the  F^r^ 
rhsBbeans  on  the  eaat  The  dogi  of  the  pbee 
were  famous,  and  received  the  mat  of 
Moloui  among  the  Roaaae.  DndsM  w« 
the  capital  of  the  country  aooordiag^  to  aeae 
writers.  Others,  be wever,  redroo  kiethe 
chief  city  of  Thetprotia.  Lverei.  5«  ▼•  16^ 
62.— Lucan.  4,  v.  440.-^-^6^.  T^-X^b.— 
JutHn.  7,  c  6 — C.  /fep.  2,  c  8.— Fiy-  O. 
3,  V.  495.— Horof  12,  Sat.  6,  t.  1 14. 
Mor<otsi4«  or  MoLossts.  wid,  Melomi. 
M«)L088U8,  a  sen  of  Pyrtiras  sad  Aadro- 
mache.  He  reigned  in  E|Arus  afler  thadcnth 
of  Helenus,  and  part  of  hb  domiaioas  reoatv- 
ed  the  name  of  Molosaia  from  bin.  Pmia.  1, 
o.  11.— «— A  surname  of  Jupiter  in  f^nrn. 

MoLPvs,  an  author  who  wrote  an  hhtarj 
of  Lacedaemon. 

MoLTCRiON,  a  town  of  iEdm  between  tht 
Evenus  and  Naupaetum.    Pom,  5,  u.  8. 

MoMvs,  the  god  of  pleasantry  mm^  0ie 
ancients,  son  of  Nox,  aeeording  to  IMod. 
He  was  continually  employed  in  laUiiiiii^  the 
gods,  and  whatever  they  did  wat  freely  turn- 
ed to  ridicule.  He  bhimed  Vulcan*  beonoae, 
m  the  human  form  which  be  hnd  mmdm  of 
clay,  he  had  not  placed  a  window  ia  hie  I 
by  which,  whatever  was  done  or  tb 
there  might  be  easily  brought  to  lighL  [^i- 
truvius  ascribes  this  reflection  to  Socratei.7 
He  censured  the  bouse  which  Minerva  had 
made,  because  the  goddess  bad  not  Made  it 
moveable,  by  which  means  a  bad  nm 
hood  might  be  avoided.  In  the  buu 
Neptune  had  produced,  he  dbtervad  that  his 
blows  might  have  been  surer  if  his  eyes  bad 
been  pla^d  nearer  the  hon».  Venas  henelf 
was  exposed  to  his  satire;  and  when  the 
sneering  god  had  found  no  ^alt  ia  the  body 
of  the  naked  goddess,  he  observed  as  rile  re- 
tired, that  the  noise  of  her  ilippera  was  toe 
loud,  and  greatly  improper  in  the  goddaa  of 
beauty.  These  illiberal  reflections  opea  the 
gods  were  the  cause  that  Momus  was  drma 
from  heaven.  He  is  generally  represented 
raising  a  mask  from  his  (ace,  and  holding  a 
small  figure  in  his  hand.  Henod.  in  Tkeag. 
— Lucian.  in  Herm. 

MoxA,  an  island  between  Britain  and  Hi- 
bemia,  anciently  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
Druids,  ft  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
modem  island  of  ^7ur/e«ey,  and  by  others,  the 
island  of  Man.  [The  Mona  described  by 
Tacitus  in  bis  life  of  Agrioola,  is  the  itk  ef 
Anglesea  ;  and  the  one  described  by  Cssar, 
the  isle  of  Mari.']  The  former  was  tiie  great 
seat  of  the  Druids.  i^^Te>6^f  Ibct/.  14, 
[Ann.  c.  18  and  29. 
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MoH£8j|8,a  kins  of  Parthia,  who  farour- 
"d  the  cause  of  M.  Antony  against  Aiigustot. 
Ff oro/.  3,  od.  6,  c  0. 

MojfDA,  a  river,  between  the  Dariut  and 
ragoa*  in  Portugal^  [now  the  Mondego.] 
P/tn.4,e.32. 

MoviTA«a  surname  of  Jono  among  the  Ro- 
nans.  She  received  it  becaose  she  warn- 
id  them  to  saciifice  a  pregnant  sow  to  Cy- 
>ele,  to  avert  an  earthquake.  Cie.  de  Div, 
If  c  15. — Lvpy  says,  (7,  c.  2&,)  that  a  tern- 
>!•  WM  vowetJ  to  Juno,  under  this  name,  by 
b«  dictator  Furius,  when  the  Romans  waged 
var  against  the  Aurunci,  and  that  the  temple 
wras  raised  to  the  goddess  by  the  senate  on 
be  spot  where  the  house  of  Manlius  Capito- 
inos  bad  formerly  stood.— <Stiu2ai,  however, 
ayi,  that  Juno  was  sumamed  Mo/ntta^  from 
Lssuriog  the  Romans,  when  in  the  war  against 
Pjrrhns  they  complained  of  want  of  pecunia- 
-y  reiouroee,  that  money  never  could  fail  to 
hoae  who  cultivated  justice.  [Money  was 
Miined  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  whence 
>ar  English  term  vMney,  This  goddess  is 
-epresented  upon  medals  with  the  instru- 
ii«Qta  of  coinage,  the  hammer,  the  anvil, 
the  pinoers,and  the  die,  with  the  Latin  word 

Moving,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Miletus, 
whom  Mithridatet  the  Oreatmarried.  When 
lis  lAuFS  i^w  desperate,  Mithridates  or- 
lared  hit  wives  to  destroy  themselves ;  Moni- 
m  atlompud  to  strangle  herselA  but  when 
ler  eflbrtt  were  unavailing,  she  ordered  one 
)f  her  attendants  to  sUb  her.    PluLinLue, 

Mov6iMrs,  a  son  of  Prusias.  He  had  one 
:oatincied  bone  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth 
ivhoBee  his  name  6u«v^,  o/i^*).  PZm.  7,  c  16. 

MojMBcvs  [or  Ueroulis  Monosci  Portus,  a 
nan  time  town  in  the  south-west  comer  of 
Ligttria,  near  Nieea,  where  Hercules  had  a 
enple.]  It  is  now  ^iMioro.  Strab.  ^—Vvrg. 
Sift.  6,  V.  838. 

Bf  OV9  SACKRf  a  mountain  about  three 
ailes  firom  Rome,]  where  the  Roman  popu 
aoa  retired  in  a  tumult,  which  wasthe  cause 
>f  the  election  of  the  tribunes. 

MovB  sxvnaug,  a  xnouatain  near  Rome,  k^ 

MojiTijrvf ,  a  poet  who  wrote  in  hexame- 
er  and  elegiac  verses.    Ovtd*  ex  Poni,  4. 

Mojif  CHVs,  a  powerfal  giaDt,who  could 
ool  ap  trees  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin. 
ie  receives  his  name  from  his  having  asolid 
looi;  as  the  word  implies.    Jitv.  1,  v.  1 1. 

Moaf  asvs,  a  servant  of  Corinth,  who,  not 
>eing  permitted  by  his  master  to  follow  Dio- 
:enes  the  Cynic,  pr^cmded  madness,  and  ob- 
ained  bis  liberty.  He  became  a  great  admir- 
\T  of  the  philosopher,  and  also  of  Crates,  and 
t vea  wrote  soaething  in  the  form  of  facetious 
lories.    Diog^LatrU 

MopsiUM,  a  hill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  be* 
weea  Tempo  and  Larissa.    Lw.  42. 

MoPSOFU,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens, 
rom  Mopsus  one  of  its  kings,  and  from  thence 
be  epithet  of  JUippsspiiit  is  often  applied  to 
in  Athenian. 

MoMiTHJMTiAt  or  Mopsot,  a  town  of  Ci- 
icia  near  the  sea.    [The  name  is  supposed 


to  come  from  Mo^tv  W^-m,  '*  the  home  of  Mop- 
sus," from  a  tradition  that  the  city  was  found' 
ed  by  Mopsus  afler  ibe  Trojan  war.  It  was 
situate  to  the  south-west  of  Anazarbus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Pyramus.  Its  early  ori- 
gin,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  sUence 
of  Xenophon,  and  also  of  the  historians  of 
Alezauder.  Strabo  is  the  first  who  mentions 
it.l     Ctc.  Fam,  3,  c.  8. 

Mopsus,  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of 
Manto  and  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan  war* 
He  was  consulted  by  Amphimachus,  king  of 
Colophon,  who  wished  to  know  what  success 
would  attend  his  arms  in  a  war  which  he  was 
going  to  undertake.  He  predicted  the  greatest 
calamities ;  but  Calchas,  who  had  been  a 
soothsayer  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trajan 
war,  promised  the  greatest  suocesses.  Amphi- 
machus followed  the  opinion  of  Calchas,  but 
the  opinion  of  Mopsus  was  fully  verified.  This 
had  such  an  efiect  upon  Calchas  that  he  died 
soon  after.  His  death  b  attributed  by  some 
to  another  mortification  of  the  same  nature. 
The  two  soothsayers,  jealous  of  each  other's 
fame,  came  to  a  trial  of  their  skill  in  divina- 

n.  Calchas  first  asked  his  antagonist  how 
many  figs  a  neighbouring  tree  bore ;  ton  thou- 
sand except  one,  replied  Mopsus,  and  one 
single  vessel  can  contain  them  all.  The  figs 
were  gathered  and  his  conjectures  were  true . 
Mopsus  now,  to  try  his  adversary,  asked  him 
how  man^  young  ones  a  certain  pregnant  sow 
would  brmg  forth.  Calchas  confessed  his  ig- 
norance, and  Mopsus  immediately  said,  that 
the  sow  would  bnng  forth  on  the  morrow  ten 
young  ones,  of  which  only  one  should  be  a 
male,  all  black,  and  that  the  females  should 
all  be  known  by  their  white  streaks.  The 
morrow  proved  the  veracity  of  his  prediction, 
and  Calchas  died  by  excess  of  the  grief  which 
his  defeat  produced.  Mopsus  after  death  was 
ranked  amoog  the  gods ;  and  had  ai^  oracle  at 
Malia,  celebrated  for  the  true  and  decisive 
answers  which  it  gave.  Strab*  9. — Patu,  7, 
c.  3 — Jlmmian,  14,  c  8.— PZu/.  de  orae.  defect. 
—A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Chloris,  bom  at  Ti- 
teressa  in  Thessaly.  He  was  the  prophet  and 
soothsayer  of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at  his 
return  from  Colohis  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
in  Libya.  Jason  erected  him  a  monument 
on  the  sea-shore,  where  afterwards  the  Afri- 
cans built  him  a  temple  where  he  gave  ora- 
cles. He  has  often  been  confounded  with 
the  son  of  Manto,  as  their  professions  and 
their  names  were  alike.    Hygin.  fab.  14, 128, 

XlZ^—Strab,  9. A  shepherd  of  that  name 

in  yirg.  Eel. 

MoRGAMTiUM,  (or  ia),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
near  the  mouthof  the  Simethus.  Cie,  in  P'err, 
3,0.18. 

MoRlNi,  a  people  of  Belgio  Gaul,  on  the 
slioresofthe  British  ocean.  [Their  name  is 
derived  firom  the  Celtic  Mor,  which  signifies 
the  sea,  denoting  a  maritime  people.]  The 
shortest  passage  in  Britein  was  from  their  ter- 
ritories. They  were  called  eztremi  homwum 
by  the  Romans,  because  situate  on  the  extre- 
mities of GauL  Theircity,  called .Mertnoruin 
casteUwrh  n  now  JMounf  Caf#e^  m  Artois ; 
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bud  Morinorum  eivitas^  is  Ttrouenne^  on  the 
Lis.  [PliDj  says  that  their  country  8warm< 
ed  with  geese,  and  that  these  furnished  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  trade.  He  adds,  that  their 
linen  cloth  was  also  a  commodity  in  which 
they  had  considerable  traffic.]  Firg.  JEn, 
8,  V.  726.— C«#.  4,  Bett.  G.  21. 

MoftPHSVS,  the  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
Somnus,  who  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces, 
gestures,  words,  and  manners,  of  mankind. 
[Hence  his  name,  from  fio{9«,/<n7iia.1  He  is 
sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He  is  ge- 
nerally represented  as  a  sleeping  child  of  great 
^  corpulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a  vase 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  are  some  pop- 
pies. He  is  represented  by  Ovid  as  sent  to 
inform  by  a  dream  and  a  vision  the  unhappy 
Alcyone  of  the  fate  of  her  husband  Ceyz. 
Opt4<.Jlfe/.  ll,fab.  10. 

Mors,  one  of  the  infernal  deities  bom  of 
Night,  without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  Lacedas* 
monians,  with  great  solemnitf  ,  and  represent- 
ed not  as  an  actually  existing  power,  but  as 
an  imaginary  being.  Euripides  introduces 
her  in  ooe  of  his  tragedies  on  the  stage.  The 
modems  represent  her  as  a  skeleton  armed 
with  a  scythe  and  a  scymetar. 
MoRTuuM  Mare.  [tid.  Mare  Mortuum.] 
MosA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul  falling  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Matte  or 
Meut(,  The  bridge  over  it,  Mo9ap9ns%  i» 
now  supposed  to  be  Maeslriehl.  Acii.  B, 
4,0.66. 

MogciiA,  now  MoMcaU  a  port  of  Arabia  [at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Persicus.] 

MoscHit  a  people  of  Asia,  at  the  west  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Mela^  1,  c  2, 1. 3,  c.  6.— 
Luean,  3,  v.  270. 

MoscBtov,  a  name  common  to  four  difier- 
ent  writers,  whose  compositions,  character, 
and  native  place  are  unknown.  .  'Some  frag- 
ments of  their  writings  remain,  some  few 
verses  and  a  treatise  dt  moHm  mulierum, 
edited  by  Gesner,  4to.    BatU.  1566. 

MoscHus,  a  Phoenician  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  hb  country  in  his  own  mother  tongue. 

A  philosopher  o(  Sidon.    He  is  supposed 

to  be  the  founder  of  anatomical  philosophy. 

Strab. [A  celebrated  Greek  pastoral  poet, 

born  at  Syracuse.  It  is  not  dearly  aseertain- 
od  in  what  period  he  lived.  Some  authors 
made  him  a  pupil  of  Bion,  but  Suidas  and 
others  speak  of  him  as  the  friend  of  Aristar- 
ohus  who  flourished  about  160  years  B.  C. 
The  tenderness  with  which  he  speaks  of  Bion, 
in  his  beautiful  elegy  on  that  poet,  is  mention- 
ed as  a  proof  of  his  persooal  acquaintance 
iinth  him.  In  the  time  of  the  latter  Grecians 
all  the  ancient  Idyllia  were  collected  and  at- 
tributed to  Theocritus,  but  the  cUims  of  Mos- 
chus  and  Bion  have  been  admitted  with  re- 
spect to  a  few  little  pieces.  Moechus  possess- 
ed  great  elegance  of  style,  and  more  delicacy 
and  ingenuity  in  his  conceptions  than  is  usual 
among  Bucolio  poets.  His  works  are  usual- 
ly printed  with  those  of  Theocritus  and  Bion. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Valckenaer,  Lumt 
Bat.  1810, 8ro.] A  Greek  riif toriciaa  of 


Pergamus  in  the  age  of  Horace,  defaodad  bf 
Torquatns  in  an  accusation  of  having  poina- 
ed  some  of  his  friends.  Horai,  1,  ep.  5^  ▼.  t. 
[MoscHYLUS.  vid.  Moeycfaloa.] 
MosKLLA,  a  river  of  Bdgio  Omul 
into  the  Rhine  at  Coblents,  and  now 
the  MouUe.  Flor.  3,  c  10.— r«cif .  .^jn 
c.  63. 

MosKS,  a  celebrated  legislator  and 
ral  among  the  Jews,  wdl  known  in 
bintory.  He  was  bora  in  Egypt,  1571  B.  €. 
and  after  he  had  peribrmed  his  nuradat  be- 
fore Pharoah,  conducted  the  Israelitea  thrattk 
the  Red  Sea,  and  gave  them  lawa  and  M- 
nances,  during  their  pereerinatieii  of  40  yaan 
in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia ;  ha'  diad  at  tk% 
age  of  120.  His  writingi  have  beci 
and  commended  by  several  of  tha 
authors,  who  have  divested  thainlvii  aC 
their  prejudioes  against  an  Habraw,  and  «■• 
tolled  his  learning  and  the  efiboU  of  Idi  win 
dom.  [Moses  signifies  in  the  Hebrav,  latea 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  name  allndaa  to  hb 
preservation  by  the  dangbter  af  '. 
Moses  is  the  most  ancitnt  writer  af  i 
there  r^nain  any  authentic  worka.  Hekaa 
left  as  the  Pentateooh,  or  ihe  five  baaka  af 
the  Old  TesUment,  Gsnasis,  Esedoa,  LeviH- 
ens.  Numbers,  and  DeatananoQr.  fVobebly 
tbese  books  were  not  njfiialljr  iepnmte 
works,  as  we  find  them  now.  IffeeceeeMpea- 
ed  only  one  single  work,  ef  wkseh  fhm  In^r 
was,  as  it  ware,  the  body,  andOaMHi  van  Ibn 
preftce.  Afterwards  they  were  dMie4  for 
convenience  in  reading.  Besidaa  Hm  FMn- 
teoch,  the  Jews  ascribe  to  Meaaa 
Psalms,  from  Psalm  90  to  100 :  bnt 
no  sufficient  proof  that  Meeea  waa  tkn  m0m 
of  these.  Some  anoiants  thought  thai  km  Wm 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Job.  OrifMl 
tends  that  he  translated  it  out  of  tl»  P 
but  this  opinion  is  r<(feoled  by  Imth , 
Christians.]    Longwue^'^Diod.  U 

Mo8TCBLV8,anioantainofLfenBM)a»  Hhi' 
chylus,  or  Mesyehlus,  was  the  oldeat  MHMa 
known  to  the  Greeks.    It  waa  siti  ^ 

eastern  side  of  the  Island,  and  it 
have  sunk  in  the  sea  a  short 
age  of  Alexander,  together  widi  Ift 
Chryse.  When  the  western  partaef 
became  better  known  to  the  Cwilni^  mA 
Mtn%  with  theiEoUan  isles  attiasind  dWr 
attention,  they  aeea  to  have  transfesieJ  lia 
forges  of  Vnlcan  to  this  qnarter.  AcmdtH 
to  other  mythological  labla%  Typhoa  mr9t 
pboeus  lay  buried  beneath  Atna  ;  nafitti 
battle  ground  between  the  Gods  and  4MMb 
was  placed  by  some  in  Sicily,  bj  otheivfliip 
CumsB  in  Italy.  Almost  every 
taation,  however,  in  the  anoieat 
to  have  had  this  honour  in 
red  upon  it.]    Jfieand* 

MoBTnjBci,  [a  people  of  Pontna  ki 

nor,onthe  ooastnearCerasQs.    n^WM^ 

Greeks  passed  tfaroogfa  tiieir  eoomqffiiAlir 

retreat.    Their  name  is  one 

the  Greeks  from  the 

dwelling  m  sseoden  reteert  or  IM(<(jpieMa». 

ftcmf  Hgnea,  andintsff  dowmi-l 
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Mvi^elBxa,  a  surname  of  Valcan,  (a  mtd 
ctndo  ferrmn^)  from  his  occupation.  Ovid. 
Met.  2,  ¥."5.    (vid.  Valcanus.) 

MuuJcBA,  [fdoLOCHATH,  or  Malva,  now 
the  MuUooiaht']  a  riFer  of  Africa,  dividing:Nu 
■udim  from  M auritaniai    Plin.  5,  c.  2* 
MvLTius  Pons.   [viiL  MilTius  pons.] 
Lt.  BfuMHivs,  a  Roman  consul,  sent  against 
the  Aebsans,  whom  ho  conquered,  B.  €.  147. 
He  deetroyed  Corbth,  Thebes,  and  Chalcis, 
by  order  of  the  senate^  and  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Aduneus  inun  his  Tictories.    He 
did  not  enrich  hims^  with  the  spoils  of  the 
eoeanj,  but  returned  home  without  any  in- 
creese  of  fortune.    He  was  so  unacquainted 
with  the  Talne  of  the  paintings  and  works 
of  the  most  oelebrated    artists  of  Greece 
whieh  were  found  in  the  plunder  of  Corinth, 
that  he  said  to  those  who  conveyed  them  to 
Roma,  that  if  they  lost  them    or  injured 
tbeai,  they  should  make  others    in    their 
stead.    Patere.  1,  c.  IS.—Strab.  8.— PKn.  34, 
o»  7,  1.  37,  c  l.-^-F/of.  «,  0.  6.— Pau#.  6,  c. 
64w— Pttblins,  a  man  commended  by  C. 
Pablicos,  for  the  versatil^  of  his  mind  and 
Uie  propriety  of  his  manners.    Cie.  de  Or  at 
^  A  Latin  poet.  Macfbiu$.  1.— iSoftcr.  10. 

Sparios,  a  brother  of  Achains  before 
naeotlonnd,  distingnisbed  as  an  orator,  and  for 
ble  Ibndneis  for  the  Stoio  philosophy.  Ctc. 
ad  Brut.  9B,ndAiU  13,  ep.  6. 

MvwATivs  Pi^vcus,  a  consul  sent  to  the 
rebellloiis  army  of  Germanious.  He  was 
ahnoit  killed  by  the  incensed  soldiery,  who 
soipected  that  it  was  through  him  that  they 
faad^  not  all  been  pardoned  and  indemoified  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate.  Calpurnius  rescued 
biaa  from  their  fury. An  orator  and  disci- 
ple of  Cicero.  His  father,  grandfather,  and 
|pneat-(;nuid&th«',  bore  the  same  name.  He 
wrae  with  Casar  in  Gaul,  and  was  nude  con- 
sol  with  Brutus.  He  promised  to  fayour  the 
repttUioan  cause  iat  sometime,  but  he  desert- 
ed a^iun  to  Casar.  He  was  long  Antony's  fa- 
Toorite,  but  be  left  him  at  the  battle  of  Acti- 
lua  to  oonciliite  the  favoun  of  Octavius.  His 
ae^wieee  were  great  in  the  senate ;  for,  through 
has  inflipeiioe  and  persuasion,  that  venerable 
be4y  lettered  the-conqueror  of  Antony  with 
the  appellation  of  Augustus.  He  was  reward- 
ed with  the  ofiiee  ^  censor.    PluU  in  Ant, 

M WWBA«  [a  strongly  fortified,  and  large 
cat^  of  Hiapaaia  Batioa,  on  the  coast  south- 
west iff  Malaoi.  In  its  vicinity  was  fought 
the  £unoaa  battle  between  CsBsar  aadlhe  sons 
of  PoiMp^t  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  It 
wae  a  »oet  desperate  action,  and  even  the 
Tetaraas  of  CaBsar«  who  fisif  upwards  of  four- 
teen yeere  had  signalised  their  ndonr,  were 
GOONP^Uedto  give  way.  It  was  only  by  the 
BMifl*  wigorous  ezertioiis  that  the  sons  of  Pom 
pcy  wrere  at  last  defeated.  Cssar  is  said  to 
ha'TO  gy^et^  op  all  for  lost  at  one  period  of  the 
fights  and  ^  ^▼^  l^^^  on  the  point  of  destroy- 
iMlnaself.  As  he  retired  after  the  battle  he 
tJd  laie  friende  that  he  had  often  fought  for 
Tiotory  that  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
fonsbl  for  his  life.  CsBsar  is  said  to  have  lost 
lOOO  oAis  bett  leldiers,  the  enemy  bad  30,000 


slain.  The  battle  was  fought  the  17th  March, 
B.  C.  45.  After  the  battle,  the  siege  o>f  Mun- 
da  ensued,  and  the  assailants  are  said  actually 
to  have  made  use  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
enemy  in  elevating  their  mound  to  a  sufficient 
height.  The  little  village  of  Monda  in  Gre- 
nada is  supposed  to  lie  near  the  ancient  city.] 
SiL  Ital.  3,  V.  400.-fltr/.  Bell.  HUp.  27^ 
L\iean.  1. 

MuNTCHiA,  (and  jb,)  a  port  of  Attica,  {vid. 
the  end  of  this  article,]  between  the  Pirsus 
and  the  promontory  of  9  unium,  called  after 
king  Mwiychyt,  who  built  there  a  temple  to 
Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  he  instituted  fes- 
tivals called  Munychia.  The  temple  was 
held  so  sacred  that  whatever  crinunals  fled 
there  for  refage  were  pardoned.  During  the 
festivals  they  ofiered  small  cakes  which  they 
called  amphiphontet,  atro  rou  flc/xf  <e«iiv,  from 
shining  all  round,  because  there  were  lighted 
torches  bung  round  when  they  were  carried 
to  the  temple,  or  because  they  were  offered  at 
the  fall  moon,  at  which  tune  the  solenmtty 
was  observed.  It  was  particularly  in  honour 
of  Diana  who  is  the  same  as  the  moon,  because 
it  was  full  moon  when  Themistocles  conquer^ 
ed  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis.  The  port  of 
Munychia  was  well  fortified,  and  of  great 
consequence ;  therefore  the  Lacedsmonians, 
when  sovereigns  of  Greece,  always  kept  a  re- 
gular garrison  there.  [There  was  also  near 
the  harbour  the  Munychian  promontory^ 
which  Hobhousedescribesas  high  and  rocky. 
The  same  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  Muny- 
chian harbour,  observes,  **  the  old  harbour 
of  Munychia  is  of  a  circular  Ibrm  :  there  are 
several  remains  of  wall  ranning  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  a  piece  of  pier  is  to  be  seen  at  each 
»ide  of  the  mouth  of  it ;  so  that  the  entrance^ 
as  well  as  the  whole  port«  is  smaller  than 
(hat  of  Pireeus.  The  direction  of  the  port  it 
from  south  to  north.  If  the  harbour  once 
contained  four  hundred  ships,  each  vessel 
must  have  been  a  wherry."  See  more  ou 
this  subject  in  the  remarks  to  the  articles 
Phalerus  and  Pirsus.]  PhU.^Ovid.  Mel, 
2,  V.  im.—Strab.  2.—Paut.  1,  c.  1. 

^URjBRA,  a  calebrated  Roman,  left  at  the 
fiead  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  hy 
Sylia.  He  inraded  the  dominions  of  Mithri** 
dates  with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
check.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at 
his  return  fa  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of 
the  wings  o(  Sylla's  army  at  the  battle  against 
Archelaui  near  Charonea.  He  was  ably  de- 
fended in  an  oration  by  Cicero,  when  his  eha- 
raeter  was  attacked  and  censured.  [Murana, 
the/oticr.  triumphed  over  Mithridates,  not 
the  SCO.  The  latter  vnS  quite  a  young  man 
at  thtt  time,  and  followed  in  the  triumphal 
proosssion  of  his  father.  The  charge  against  . 
the  son  was  that  of  having  been  guilty  of 
bribery  in  suing  for  the  consulship.] 

MuRCiA,  [vid.  Murria.] 

MuRQANTiA,  a  town  of  Samnium.    Liv. 
25.C27. 

MvH8A,now  Etteky^  town  of  Hungary, 
where  the  Drave  fislls  into  the  Danube.  * 

Mi7RTi4,*or  Mtbtia,  (a  fAvpr^}  a  sup- 
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posed  Buraame  of  Venae,  because  she  presid- 
id  over  the  myrtle.  This  g^oddess  was  the 
pjatroQ  of  idleness  and  cowardice.  Varro  de 
L.  L.  4,  c.  32. 

Mtrs,  a  Roman  consul,    [rti.  Decios.] 

^  MusA  Aktovivs,  a  freedman  and  physi- 
cian of  Aagfustus.  He  cured  his  imperial 
master  of  a  dangerous  disease  under  which  he 
laboured,  by  recommending  to  him  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath.  He  was  greatly  rewarded  for 
this  celebrated  cure.  He  was  honoured  with 
•  brazen  statue  by  the  Roman  senate,  which 
was  placed  in  the  temple  of  £scuUpius,aniI 
Augustus  permitted  him  to  wear  a  golden  ring, 
and  to  be  exempted  from  all  ^xes.  He  was 
not  10  successful  in  recommending  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath  to  Marcellus  as  he  had  been  to 
Augustas,  and  his  illustrious  patient  died 
under  his  care.  [This  is  the  account  given 
by  Die  Cassius.  Suetonins,  howcTer,  Vel- 
leiut  Paterculus,  Pliny  and  Tacitus  make  no 
tueh  reproach  t<%the  memory  of  Musa  ;  and 
Sernus,  in  a  note  to  Virgil  {^n,  6,  v.  862,) 
attributes  the  death  of  Marcellus  to  a  differ- 
ent cause.]  The  cold  bath  was  for  a  long 
time  diteoBtinued,  till  Charmis  of  Marseille? 
introdaoed  it  agam,  and  convinced  the  world 
of  its  great  benefits.  Musa  was  l)rother  to 
£uphorbu8  the  physician  of  king  Ju  ba .  Two 
mall  treatises,  de  htrbd  Beionicd,  and  de  tu- 
endd  Ftdetudine^  are  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen.  [He  was  the  first  who 
made  use  of  the  flesh  of  vipers  in  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  and  who  employed,  as  simples,  suc- 
cory and  endives.] A  daughter  of  Nico- 

medee,  king  of  Bithynia.  She  attempted  to 
recover  her  fiither's  kingdom  from  the  Ro- 
mans, but  to  DO  purpose,  though  Cesar  es- 
pouted  her  cause,  latere.  2 — Suet,  in  Ceu, 
MusJE,  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over 
poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  liberal 
arts.  [They  derived  iheir  name,  according  to 
•eme,  firom  their  being  like  each  other  (Mm/- 
#«i,  fftati  •fiofoi/^ci,  trfes/,  nmiiet;)  becaus* 
there  is  an  affinity  and  relation  between  all 
the  sciences.  Others,  however,  derive  it  from 
a  Greek  word  8ignif:^ing  to  mguire,  (*to  tou 
|^«4r«i,)  because  men,  by  inquiring  of  them, 
learnt  the  things  of  which  they  were  before 
ignorant  rW.  the  end  of  this  auide.]  They 
were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne, 
and  were  nine  in  number;  Clk>,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Krato,  Po- 
lyhymnia.  Calliope,  and  Urania.  Some  sup- 
pete  that  there  were  in  ancient  times  only  three 
muses,  Melete,  Mneme,  and  Acede;  others 
four,  Tehriope,  Aosde,  Arche,  Melete.  [rid. 
theeodofthisarticle.]  They  were, according 
to  ethers,  daughters  of  Pierus  and  Anliope* 
frem  which  circumstance  they  are  all  call- 
ed  Pierides  The  name  of  Pierides  mi-ht 
probably  be   derived  fiom   Mount    Pierus 

where  they  were  bom.  They  have  beense 
T«Jly  called  Cattalidei,  Jiganippides,  Lebe 
twndei,  ^onides^HeHeonwdes.iic.  from  the 
places  «(here  they  were  worshipped,  or  over 
wWeb  they  presided.  ApoUo,  who  was  the 
patmn  and  the  eooductor  of  the  muses,  has 
ii^oeivN  tfce  mune  of  Mu$ageUs^  or  leader  of 
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the  muses.  The  same  surname  was  rim 
given  to  Hercules.  The  palm  tree,  the  laore! , 
and  all  the  fountains  of  Pindus,  Helieoo,  Par- 
nassus, &c.  were  sacred  to  the  mnsee.  TWy 
were  generally  repre.«ented  as  young",  beauti- 
ful, and  modest  virgins.  They  were  food  of 
solitude,  and  commonly  appeared  tn  diMerrdi 
attire,  accordiiigto  the  arts  and  sciences  orw 
which  they  presided,  [nd.  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  &c.]  Sometimea  tbey 
were  represented  as  d<u)cing  in  a  chorus,  to 
intimate  the  near  and  indissoluble  conuczioa 
which  exists  between  the  liberal  arts  and  ed- 
ences.  The  muses  sometimes  appear  with 
wings,  because  by  the  assistance  of  wtogs  they 
freed  thmselves  from  the  violence  of  Pyrests- 
us.  Their  contest  with  the  daoghtet*  of  Pi- 
erus is  well  known,  [nrf.  Pierides.]  Hie 
worship  of  the  muses  was  universally  eeta- 
blished,  particularly  in  the  enl^teoed  perls 
of  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Italy.  No  aacnlioes 
were  ever  offered  to  them,  though  do  poet 
ever  began  a  poem  without  a  solemn  nvoca- 
tion  to  Uie  goddesses  who  presided  over  veme. 
There  were  festivals  instituted  in  their  booear 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  especially  among^ 
the  Thespians,  every  fifth  year.  The  Mace- 
donians observed  also  a  festival  in  honour  ol 
Jupiter  and  the  muses.  It  had  been  instituted 
bylcing  Archelaus,  and  it  was  celebrated  with 
stage  plays,  games,  and  different  ezhibitiooa, 
which  continued  nine  days  according  to  the 
number  of  the  mutes.  [The  uumlier  of 
muses  at  first  was  but  three,  vis.  Melete, 
Mneme,  and  Aoede,  (Miaith,  Mvafui,  Asi^aJ 
or  MtditaHony  Memory^  and  Sm^m^ :  but  a 
sculptor  of  Sicyon,  according  to  Varro,  bmviug 
orders  to  make  three  statues  of  the  threa 
muses  for  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  and  mw- 
laking  bis  instructions,  madie  three  eeveral 
statues  of  each  muse.  These,  however,  were 
found  so  beautiful,  that  they  were  all  eet  up 
in  the  temple,  and  from  that  time  thej  bcgas 
to  reckon  nine  muses.  Diodorus  Sieidm 
says  that  these  goddesses,  so  famooa  aoMUg  the 
Greeks,  went  fine  singers,  whom  Oakis  carrfi- 
ed  about  with  him  in  his  conqueats,  and  that  be 
gave  to  two  of  his  generals,  A  polio  end  Hercu- 
les, the  name  of  M  usage  tea,  i>ecau8e  they  were 
the  conductors  of  these  eingera.  The  tr«th 
IS,  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  beii^  eriginaDy 
of  a  sacred  character,  came  in  with  a  part  it 
their  religion  fi^m  the  north,  aad  may  be 
plainly  traced  through  Thraoe,  Afeoedaasa, 
The?8aly,  and  Boeotia,  in  the  variooa  pkea 
consecrated  throughout  those  eountnee  t« 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  AooontiB|^  t»  Ike 
best  authorities,  the  nnie  Muai 
sented  as  follows :  C/ie  (History) 
her  hand  a  half-opened  scroll. 
(Tragedy)  is  veiled  and  leant  upon  e  piBv; 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  Tragie  4aak. 
ThoHm  (Comedy)  hokls  in  one  haikl  a  Cemsc 
Mask,  in  the  other  a  staff  reeemhlta^  a  Ahns 
or  augur's  wand.  Kuitrpe  (Maam)  hoUt 
two  fiutes.  Terpsiehore  (the  Daoee)  sa  re- 
presented in  a  dancing  attitude,  eud  pleyt 
upon  a  seveo-stringed  lyre.  Erwi9  (Ammle- 
ry  Poetry)  holds  a  uiue-etriogedSMtnMmaat. 
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^€Uli»pe  (Eftic  Poetry)  haa  a  roll  of  parch- 
aent  in  hor  hand,  and  sometimes  a  straight 
rampeti  or  tuba,  Urania  (Astronomy)  holds 
Q  her  left  hand  a  g^lobe,  in  her  right  a  rod 
with,  which  she  appears  to  point  out  some 
>bjeot  to  the  beholder.  Polyhymnia  (Elo- 
laence  aod  Imitation)  places  the  fore- finger 
:>t'  the  right  hand  upon  her  mouth,  or  else 
3eara  a  scroll  in  her  hand.]  PluL  Erol.^ 
PoUux.  JEtMn,  tn  Tinu—Paut.  9,  c.  29.— 

^poUiHt.  I,  e.  3 Ctc.  de  Jfal.  D.  3,  o.  21. 

\ieMiod.  Theog.-^ViTg,  JEfu—OritL  Ma.  4, 
r.  310. — Homer.  Hymn.  Mus.^Jw.  l.^Di- 
*d.  1. — Martial  4,  ep.  14. 

Mv&BVi,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed 
o  have  been  a  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or  Or< 
>heiiB,  and  to  hare  lived  about   1410  years 
tefore  tha  Christian  era.  Virgil  has  paid  great 
lonoor  to  his  memory  by  placing  him  in  the 
Bljsianfialdf  attended  by  a  great  multitude. 
&nd  taller  by  the  head  than  his  followers. 
SoDtB  of  the  poet's  compositions  are  extant. 
The  elegant  poem  of  the  lores  of  Leander  and 
lero  Wat  written  by  a  Musaeos  who  flonrish- 
id  in  the  Iborth  century,  according  to  the 
acre  received  opinions.    Among  Uiegood 
Klitions  of  [the  latter]  Mossus  two  may  be 
elected  as  the  best,  that  of  Rover,  8vo.  L. 
3at«  1727;  and  that  of  Schroeder,  8vo.  Leo- 
^rd,  1743*  fMusans  is  allowed  to  have  been 
me  ol*  the  first  poets  who  versified  the  ora- 
dee.    He  i»  ^ced  in  the  Arundelian  mar- 
»lee  14!S6  B«  C.  at  which  time  his  hymns  are 
here  raid  to  have  been  received  in  the  cele- 
>ratien  of  the  Eleniinian  mysteries.    Dioge 
les  Laertius  tells  us  that  Mosseus  not  only 
xmaposed  a  Theogouy,  but  formed  a  sphere 
or  the  nse  of  his  companions ;   yet  as  this 
loaosr  if  generally  given  to  Chiroui  it  is 
nore  oetoral  to  suppose  with  Sir  Isaac  New- 
OQ  that  he  enlaiged  it  with  the  addition 
>f  several  constellations  after  the  conquest 
>f  the  Golden  Fleece.    A  hill  near  the  cita- 
lei  of  Athens  was  called  Musaeum,  according 
o  Paotanias,  from  Mnsttus,  who  used  to  re- 
ire  thiChtr  to  meditate  and  compose  his  reli- 
;ioii3  hyowi,  and  at  which  place  he  was  after- 
vards'baried.    As  regards  the  origin  of  Mu- 
ens,  it  woold  seem,  according  to  the  best  an- 
hmrities,  that  he  was  descended  in  the  third 
r  fonrth  dagree  from  Eumolpos.    This  fa- 
ailj  derived  their  origin  from  Thrace,  and 
i^omolptia*  who  came  to  settle  in  Attica,  was 
.  prieit  of  Geres  at  Eleosis,  where  Pausaoias 
aw  hit  tomb.    The  ftunily  of  the  Eumolpi- 
s  ware  in  possesaion  of  certain  mysteries 
nd  peculiar  rites  of  initiation,  and  claimed, 
root  &ther  to  son,  the  gill  of  prophecy.  Some 
nthorities  make  MQs»nsnot  the  disciple  but 
be  precoptor  of  Orpheus,  aod  Suidas  states  ex- 
>retsly»  that  althon^  a  disciple  of  the  latter, 
te  was^der  than  him,  and  that  to  Mas«ns  the 
»oet  Orpheos  bequeathed  his  lyre.    Accord 
og  to  another  tradition,  the  instrament  just 
aeatioaed  was  oonfided  to  Mussbus  by  the 
ffoset,  who  had  fonnd  itt  after  the  death  of 
)rphetity  on  the  tea-shore.    The  poems  of 
loHsnt^  neglected  very  probably  at  a  later 
fifacdf  vl&^  ^^  poetry  of  IcHoi^  more  con- 


sonant with  the  genius  of  the  Greek  nation, 
became  widely  diffuted,  were  interpolated  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  when  in  a  subsequent 
age  they  became  the  subject  of  critical  in- 
vestigation, it  was  no  longer  possible  to  dis^ 
tinguish  between  what  was  original  and 
what  had  been  added.  Pausanias  regarded 
the  hymn  in  honour  of  Ceres  as  the  only  ge- 
nuine one  :  all  the  rest  appeared  to  him  the 
work  of  Onomacritus,  who  was  contempora- 
ry with  the  Pisistratidae.  This  hymn  is  lost 
as  well  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
verses,  all  the  other  productions  of  Musseus.j 

rirg,  ^n,  6,  v.  67l.—Diog. A  Latin 

poet  whose  compositions  were  very  obscene. 

MarliaL  12,  ep.  96. A  poet  of  Thebes 

who  lived  during  the  Trojan  war. 

MuTA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  silence 
among  the  Romans.    Ovtd.  FoH.  %  v.  580. 

MuTiA,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Motins  Scsvola 
and  sister  of  Metellns  Celer.  She  was  Pom- 
pey*s  third  wife.  Her  incontinent  behaviour 
so  disgusted  her  husband,  that,  at  his  return 
from  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  divorced  4ier, 
though  she  had  borne  him  three  children.  She 
afterwards  married  M.  Scaurus.  Angottus 
greatly  esteemed  her.  PlvU.  in  Ponip.^— A 
wife  of  Julius  Csesar,  beloved  by  Clandiu^ 
the  tribune.  Suet,  in  Ctts.  50.— ^Xhe  mo* 
ther  of  Augustus. 

MuTiA  Lbx,  the  same  at  that  which  was 
enacted  by  Licinius  Crassot,  and  Q.  MutioSi 
A.  U.'C.  657.   jyid.  Liclnia  Lex.1 

MuTicA,  or  BirrrcB,  a  town  of  Sicily  wesl 
of  the  cape  Pachynus.  Cie.  in.  Verr.  3,  o.  43. 
MvTlNAf  a  Roman  colony  of  Gisalpine 
Gaul,  where  M.  Antony  besieged  D.  Brutns, 
whom  the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius  deliver- 
ed. Two  battles  on  the  15th  of  April  B.  C. 
43,  were  fought,  in  which  Antony  was  de- 
feated and  at  last  obliged  to  retire.  Mutinn 
is  now  called  Modena.  Lucan.  1,  v.  41, 1.  7, 
V.  872.-50.  8.  V.  592.— Owrf.  Met.  15,  v, 
822 — Ctc.  Fwn.  10,  ep.  14.— 5rt«/,  ep.  5. 

MvTiVBi,  one  ef  Annibal's  generals,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  ireedom  of  Rome  on 
delivering  up  Agrigentnm.  Lip.  25,  o.  41, 1. 
""*,  c.  5. 
MuTijfvs.  [vid.  Molunos.] 
Munirs,  [more,  properly  Mncius,]  a  Ro- 
man who  saved  the  ^^  of  young  Marius  by 
conveying  1^**  away  from  the  pursuits  of 
hit  enemies  in  a  load  of  straw.— A  friend 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  by  whose  means  he  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  a  tribune.-*— —C.  Soaevo<> 
la,  somamed  CorduSy  became  famous  for  hit 
courage  and  intrepidity.  When  Porsenna, 
king  of  Etruria,  had  besieged  Rome  to  rein- 
state Tarquin  in  all  his  rights  and  privileges, 
Mutiut  determined  to  deliver  his  country 
from  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  He  disguised 
himself  in  the  habit  of  a  Tuscan,  and,  as  he 
could  fluently  speak  the  language,  he  gained 
an  easy  introduction  into  the  can^^,  and  soon 
into  the  royal  tent.  Porsenn^  sat  sJom  with 
his  secretary  when  Matins  entered.  The  Ro- 
man rushed  upon  the  secretary  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart,  mistaking  him  for  hit  ro^af 
master.  This  occasioned  a  noise,  and  M^tius, 
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miabto  to  escape,  wm  sMsed  and  brougkt  be- 
Ibre  tbe  Idii;.  He  gare  no  answer  tathe  in- 
qoinesorthe  oourtiert,  and  onlj  told  them  tb«t 
he  was  a  Roman,  and  to  giro  then  a  proof  of 
hii  foriitade,he  laid  bis  rig;ht  band  on  an  altar 
efbarohig  ooal8,aDd  sternly  loolpngattbe 
king,  and  witbont  ottering  a  groan,  be  boldly 
told  him,  that  900  yonn^  Romans  like  bimsell 
bad  conspired  against  bis  life,  and  entered  bis 
oamp  in  dimise,  determined  either  to  destroy 
him  or  peneb  in  the  attempt.  This  extraor- 
dinary confession  astonished  Portenna;  be 
made  peace  with  the  Romans  and  retired  from 
their  city.  Mutios  obtained  the  snmame  of 
iSle«epefa,  because  be  bad  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  hand  by  bamins  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  Etrurian  king.  Plat,  in  Par.^Ftor.  2,  c- 
^, — Xjiv.  %  c.  12.— —Q.  ScflBVola,  a  Roman 
consul.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dal- 
matians, and  signalled  himself  greatly  in  the 
Marsian  war.  He  is  highly  commended  by 
Cicero,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  study  of 
civil  law.  Cie.—P/trf.—— Another,  appointed 
proiftnsul  of  Asia,  which  be  goremed  with  so 
mueh  popularity,  that  be  was  generally  pro- 
poaad  to  others  as  a  pattern  of  eqnity  and  mo- 
deration. Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent, 
learned,  and  ingenious,  equally  eminent  as  an 
orator  and  as  alaWyeK  He  was  murdered 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  during  the  civil  war  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  82  years  before  Christ. 
PluU—Cic.  at  Orat.  1,  c.  48.— Pa/erc.  2, 
e.22. 

MvTuiivs,  or  MnTlNUs,  a  deity  among 
the  Romans,  much  the  same  as  the  Priapus 
of  ttie  Greeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and 
particularly  new-married  women,  disgraced 
themselves  by  the  obscene  ceremonies  which 
custom  obliged  them  to  observe  before  the 
statue  of  this  impure  deity.  August,  de  Civ. 
D.  4t  c.  9, 1.  6,  c.  9.— Lcre/ont.  1,  c.  20. 

MuzxRis,  a  town  of  India,  now  Visindruk. 
[Mannert  makes  it  to  be  the  modem  JSirsno 
or  Mirdtchno,'\    Phn,  6,  o.  23. 

Mtagevs  or  MT0DB6,  a  divinity  among 
the  Egyptians,  called  also  Achor.  He  was 
entreated  by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them 
from  flies  and  serpents.  His  worship  passed 
into  Greece  and  Italy.  PUn.  19,  e.  28.— 
PauM,  8,  c.  26. 

MircAu,  a  celebrated  magician,  who  boast- 
ed that  he  could  draw  down  tbe  moon  from 

her  orb.    Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.  263. A  city 

and  promontory  of  Asia  Minor,  [vid.  the 
end  of  this  artioU,]  opposite  Samos,  cele- 
brated for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  on  the 
S2d  of  September,  479  B.  C.  the  same  day 
that  Mardonius   was    defeated  at  Platsa. 

S tie  battle  of  Mycale  took  place  in  the  mom- 
,  that  of  Platsea  in  the  evening.]  The  Per- 
sians were  about  100,000  men,  who  had  just 
retnmed  from  the  unsuccessfal  expedition  of 
S^erxes  into  Greece.  They  had  drawn  their 
ships  to  the  shore  and  fortified  themselves,  as 
IT  determined  to  support  a  siege.  They  suf- 
fered the  Greeks  to  disembark  without  the 
least  molestation,  and  were  soon  obliged  to 
^e  way  before  tbe  cool  and  rewlate  intre- 


pidity  of  an  inierior  nmnber  of  mod  His 
Greeks  obtained  a  completa  vietory,  tim^ 
tered  some  thonsands  of  the  eaeiiky,  bnnid 
their  oamp,  and  tailed  back  to  Snoioe  wilb  an 
immense  booty,  in  which  were  aeTaeaty 
of  money  among  other  very  valnaUe  t 

[The  Atiienians  who,  with  tlmr  vmm  i 

diate  followers,  conatitated  one  half  of  the 
Grecian  army,  were  led  on  by  tiie  Ankom 
Xantippus,  the  father  of  the  fiuBoas  Penclar 
and,   according  to  Herodotus,  distugwM 
themselves  the  most  of  any  of  the  coMbsfd 
forces.    They  advanced  by  th*  ooatt  wmi 
along  the  plain,  the  LaeedsNuoosniia  mad  fbm 
auxiliaries  by  the  more  woody  aiid  mtn^ 
tainons  places.    Whilst  the  lattor^tbetefaiB, 
were  making  a  eireuit,  the  Atbenlam  ware  al- 
ready engaged.  The  Athenian  forces  ntermed 
the  Persian  ramparts,  and  the  victory  vat  al- 
ready hali^hieved  beibre  the  finiieilBuni 
nians  arrived.  Herodotus  itnte%  that  nUertbt 
disembarkation  of  the  Greeka^  mad  ftewiom 
to  the  battle,  a  herald's  wand  mm  diiuuemul 
by  them  on  the  beaeb  as  ibe>  wrere  adwo- 
ing  towards  the  enemy,  and  tibata.  maoar  ia 
consequence  circulated  among  tiM  Gieala, 
that  a  victory  hAd  bean  obtained  fay  tbsir 
countrymen  erer  the  foreeeaf  Maidaaaat 
This,  no  doubt,  was  a  mere  ooatrivanca  of  Ifce 
Greek  eomintfiders  to  aaipate  tliasr  traapa. 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  otunMaruhla  diiaai 
sion  among  eoinraentaton  to  aaeertaia  tbe 
meaning  of  Cornelius  Napes,  in*  liis  filb  of 
Cimon,  where  he  makes  this  aamtMadar  to 
have  gained  a  vicb]ff7nt.%eatB,  ovar  Ike 
combined  fleets  of  the  Cyprians  ud  Pboni- 
oians.    The  battle  is  deynibed  by  Isadora 
Siculus  (2,  c.  61,)  and  by  Phitarcfain  Ins  lift 
of  Cimon  (p.  486,  etf.  12  H  ee^.)    itii 
mentioned  abo  by  Tfaucydidas  (1,  a.  liQO 
by  Plato  (in  Meneseno,)  by  Fofyaons,  bj 
Frontinus  (4,7,45,)  and  b^  fiMan,l4|). 
But  all  these  authorities  nrnttrvriy  maka  Iba 
battle  to  have  been  feugbt  at  Uia  li^ar  £■- 
rymedon,  not  iar  from  Cyprm.    fas  oadir  Is 
free  Cornelius  Nepos  from  tbaafaaigaefa 
gross  error,  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  epsnsB  of 
Tzscbuoke,  who  thinks  thai  there  mast  bate 
been  a  second  and  obscarar  Myosle,  near 
the  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia,  wksra  tiM 
battle  above  referred  to  wa  foaiJbLJ    Bb> 
rodoi.^-JuHin.  2,  o.  14.--DM. 

Mtcalxssvsi  an  inland  town  of  BsBOlia, 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.    Ami.  9,  e.  Ii> 

Mf  civjB,  a  town  of  Argdis,  in  Piilmii— i 
sus,  built  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danaa.  ft  vis 
situat*  «m  a  small  river  at  the  east  of  tfaska- 
ohus,  about  50  stadia  from  A<fos,  and  rscsiv 
ed  its  name  from  lijK^oe,  a  nyaph  ef  liasa- 
nia.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  klagdssi 
whose  monarohs  reigned  in  tba  foUawteg  sr- 
der :  Aerishis  1344  B.C. ;  Perseve,  ElaeMi, 
Maestor  andStbeneltts;  and  SthmMiasaMS 
ibr  eight  years  ;  Atrens  and  Tfayasbli,  An- 
memnon,  Agysthusy  Orestes,  JBpytaii  wfeo 
was  dispossessed  1104  B.  C«  on  the  rstamaf 
theHeradide.  The  town  of  M yosa^  was 
taken  and  laid  in  mias  by  the  Argfimti  B.  C. 
568;  aaditj^^,|4|V$9t.«^^wnwfam  it 
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(tood  m  the  ag»  of  tke  geopntplier  Stntbo. 
[Strmbo  is  oftan  ywy  eiTontawin  hit  aeoonnt 
ii  Greeoe.    H«  nyB  that  •yen  the  rains  of 
tfycentt  wars  not  to  be  found  In  his  time.  It 
is  appereot  from  this,  thethehsd  nerer  been 
apoo  the  spot,  for  modern  trayeUert,  eyen  at 
the  present  di^,  find  nnmeroos  traces  of  this 
sncient  dtj.  The  caose  of  its  destrooiion  by 
the  Argtrm  b  said  to  haye  been  the  jealoosy 
thejIeK  towards  its  iidiabitants,  beoanse  80 
of  the  wanriocf  of  Myoene  had  immortalized 
tbeauelyes  «t  ThermopylB  with  the  foUowers 
of  Leonidae.    The  most  remarkable  amonj;; 
the  resMins  ef  antiquity  at  Mycens,  is  what 
b  termed  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.    It  is  a 
hollow  eove  of  50  fret  in   diameter,  and  as 
many  la  height.    It  is  composed  of  enormous 
massea  of  a  yery  hard  breocia,  or  sort  of  pud- 
din^  St— ^.    This  estraordiimry  edi^  has 
obyioodty  been  raised  by  the  prcjeotion  of  one 
stone  aboye  another,  and  they  neariy  meet  at 
the  top.    The  central  stone  at  the  top  has 
been  remoyed  along  with  two  or  three  others, 
and  yet  the  Iraddinr  ressains  as  durable  as 
eyer,  aaadwillprobably  lastto&eend^f  time. 
Mr.  GeU  disooyered  brass  nafls  placed  at  re- 
guHtr  dbtaacesthroiigliouttfaeinterior,  whichl 
he  thinks  must  haye  serv^  to  fiotm  platesof 
brass  to  the  wall*    Dr.  Clarke  opposes  the 
(^nnioo  of  this  beingihe  Treasury  of  Atreus^ 
prineipeUy  en  the  ground  that  it  was  without 
the  waUs  of  the  eif^,  deeming  it  far  more  pro- 
bable, and  more  in  conformity  with  what  we 
find  inaoelent  writers,  that  the  Treasury  was 
within  the  walls,  in  the  yery  citadel.  He  oen 
sites  ktobe  the  Heronmef  Perseus;  What- 
eyer  may  haye  been  its  use,  it  is  worthy  of) 
notice,  thatoells  of  bronze  or  brass,  i.  e.  co- 
vered withio  with  plates  of  brass,  were  yery 
oemuon  in  ancient  Argolis.  Such,  no  doubt, 
were  the  brazen  places  of  confinement  of  Da- 
UM,  anul  tlie  lurldng-place  of  Earystheus, 
whan  in  four  of  Hercules.    The  remains  of 
the  ancient  yralls  are  also  yery  curious,  being 
eridattay  of  that  style  of  buikling  called  Cy- 
clopaaik.   Among  other  things  the  gate  of  the 
Imi,  mentioned  by  Pausamas,  still  remains. 
The  modbm  town  of  J&oMa  stands  near  the 
rulDs  of  Mycenm.     The  name  of  Myeeoe 
was  probably  deriyed  from  its  situation  in  a 
r9e9m(fMXf)  formed  by  two  mountains,  and 
not,  as  Pausajilasimagines,  tram  a  mushroom, 
or  Ae  pommel  <^  a  sword.]    Paw*  2,  c.  16. 
-arrafrw  8.^1^^.  JEn.  6,  y .  839 — Mela^  2, 
a*  8w-— *The  word  ^f^reefUBui  b  used  for  Ag<i 
t  «s  he  was  one  ef  the  kings  of  My- 


BfreilnBi  (Uif*)  a  name  applied  to  Iphi 
genia  as  reiidnig  at  Mycenm.   OwLMit.lZ, 

BttOBaHnrs*  a  son  of  Cheops,  kinjg  of 
fifSrpt  After  the  death  of  his  fother  he 
ragaad  with  great  justtoeand  moderation. 
[He  built  one  of  ttw  pyramids,  which  trayel- 
l«s  usually  caH  the  third  one.  It  is  smaller 
in  ana  than  ttie  others,  but,aooording  to  Stra- 
bo,  was  equally  as  ezpensiye  as  the  others, 
being  chsed,  aooordmr  to  Diodorns  Sioulus, 
half  way  up  with  Ethiopian  marble.    My- 


oerinus  is  mid  by  Herodotus  to  haye  died  hi 
the  seyeath  year  of  his  reign.  He  receiyed 
ties  prediction  of  his  short  reign  Crom  the 
oradeof  Latona  at  Butos,  mid,  on  oomphuning 
that  he^a  pious  prinoe,  was  not  allowed  a  \Mg 
rsign,  while  his  father  and  grandfather,  who 
bad  been  injurious  to  mankind  and  impi« 
ous  to  the  gods,  had  enjoyed  eaeh  a  long  hfe, 
he  was  itAd  that  his  short  death  wae  the  di- 
rect consequence  of  his  piety,  for  the  fiites  had 
decreed  that  for  the  space  of  160  years,  Egypt 
should  be  oppressed ;  of  whic^  determinatioB 
the  two  preecHliDg  monarohs  had  been  awara.l 
Herodot  2,  c.  129. 

MtcIthus,  a  seryant  of  Anaxilaua,  tyrant 
of  Rhegium.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  children  of  the 
deceesed  prinod,  and  he  exercised  his  poWwr 
with  such  fiddky  and  moderation,  fbat  he 
acquired  the  esteem  of  all  thecitisenS)  todat 
last  rmtored  the  kingdom  to  his  master'e 
children  when  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and 
retired  to  peace  and  Kriirnde  witha  small^NHv 
tion.  He  is  called  by  some  Micalus.  Jvkiiu 
4,  c.  2.  , 

Mtooh,  a  celebrated  painter  who  with 
others  assisted  in  making  and  perfocting  the 
P0eiie  of  Athens.  He  was  the  riyal  of  Po- 
iy|[notus.    Pftn.  33  and  35. 

MTCdvos,  (or  ■«)  one  of  the  Cyoladei  be- 
tween Deles  and  Icaria,  which  receiyed  iti 
name  Irom  Mycouus,  an  unknown,  person.  It 
is  about  three  miles  at  the  east  of  Deles,  and 
is  thirty-six  miles  in  curoamforenoe.  It  re- 
mained long  uninhabited  en  aooonnt  of  the  fiw- 
qaent  eaithqudces  to  Which  it  Was  anbject. 
Some  suppose  that  the  giants  whom  HoraoleB 
killed  were  buried  under  that  island,  whence 
arose  the  proyerb  of  every  t/Dmg  ii  unitrJUy^ 
eone,  applied  to  those  who  treat  of  diffiirent 
subjects  under  one  and  tl\esaiiie  title,  as  if 
none  of  the  defeated  giants  had  been  buried 
under  any  other  islander  mountainabont  Afy- 
cone.  Strabo  obsenres,  and  his  testimony  is 
supported  by  that  of  BB»odern  trayellers,  ttiat 
the  inhabitants  of  Mycone  became  bald  yery 
early,  eyen  at  the  age  of  20  or  25,  foom  which 
ciroumstanee  they  were  called,  by  way  of 
contempt,  the  btiid  headt  of  Myemu,  Pliny 
says  that  the  children  of  the  place  were  al* 
ways  bora  without  hair.  The  island  was  poor, 
and  the  iobabitanta  yery  ayaricious  and  great 
parasites ;  whence  Arohilochus  reproached  a 
certain  Pericles,  that  he  came  to  a  foast  like 
a  Mycooian,  that  is,  without  preyieusinyita- 
tion.  rirg.  -En.  3,  y.  76.— S/ro6. 10— P/gn. 
11,  c.  3T,  1.  12,  c  7, 1. 14,  c  \,*^Atkm.  1.— 
Tkueyd,  3,  c.  29.— Afeto,  2,  c.  7.— 0«Mf.  JHet, 
7,  y.  463. 

M  VSCPH6RIS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  a  small 
island  near  Bobastis. 

Mymnrg,  a  mountain  of  iEtolia*    Pha.  de 
Fhun. 

MTondiriA,  a  small  proyince  of  Maeedo* 
nia  near  Thrace,  between  the  riyers  Axins 
and  Strymon.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mpg- 
ione^,  migrated  into  Asia,  and  settled  near 
Troas,  where  the  country  receiyed  the  name 
ef  their  ancient  habitation.  Cybele  was  called 
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Mygdonuiy  from  the  worship  she  r6e«ir«d  in 
Mj^ooia  in  Phrygia.  Horai.  %  od.  IS,  t. 
22, 1. 8,  od.  16,  ▼.  41.--Ooui.  Met,  6,  t.  45. 
— -A  small  proyince  of  Mesopotamia  bears 
also  the  name  of  Mygdooia*  and  was  probably 
peopled  by  a  Nfaoedonian  oolony.  Flaee,  2, 
kc—PHn.  4,  e.  lO.-^Ovid.  Heroid.  39.— Ho 
ra/.2,od.l2. 

MroDdirvs,  or  Mtodov,  a  brother  of  He 
coba,  Priam's  wife,  who  reigpsed  in  part  of 
Thrace.  His  son  Corcebas  was  called  Mjfg- 
donidet  from  him.  Firg.  JEn.  %  e.  341. — 
JEfomer.  11.  S.^— A  small  river  ronning 
throug:h  Mesopotamia,  [and  foiling;  into  the 
Chaboru.] 

Mti^ssa,  (prum)^  [a  eity  of  Cana,  found 
ed,  aooording^  to  Stephanus  Bysantinas,  by 
MylasQs,  son  of  Chr]rMri.  This  place  was 
famoos  for  a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Ca- 
rian  Jove,  and  for  another,  of  nearly  equal 
antiqmty,  sacred  to  Japiter  Osog^.  In  after 
times  a  very  beaatifal  temple  was  erected 
herft,  dedicated  to  Aug^listiis  and  to  Rome. 
Strabo  speaks  highly  of  the  magnificence  of 
thv  city.  Pococke  saw  the  temple  last 
mentioned,  entire,  bat  it  has  since  been  de* 
stroyed,  and  the  materials  have  been  used  for 
t>uildin|  a  moiqae.  Mylassas  is  now  Meiat^ 
«o,  and  n  at  the  present  day  remarkable  for 
prodaoingth^bert  tobacco  ioTorkey.]  Liv. 
38,0.89. 

Mtub  [or  Mtlje,  now  MHIombo,  was  sita 
ate  on  a  toagae  of  land  loath-west  of  Pelo- 
mm,  on  the  northern  ooast  of  Sicily.  Be 
tweea  this  place  and  a  station  called  Naolo- 
chns,  the  fleet  of  Sextos  Pompeios  was  de- 
feated by  that  of  the  triamrir  Octavius,  an- 
der  the  command  of  Agrippa.]  Liv.  24,  c. 
30  and  3l.--5iie/.  Aug.  16. 
Mtlss,  a  son  of  Lelez. 
Mtlftta,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the 
Assyrians,  in  whose  temples  all  the  women 
were  obliged  to  prostitute  themtelves  to  stran- 
gers. Herodol.  I,  e.  131  and  199 — Strak.  16 
Mthdvi,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  f  north' 
west  of]  Halicamassus.  Cie.  Fam.  3,  ep.  8. 
^Meltt,  1,  c.  16.— F/ffi.  6,  o.  29. 

Mtoitia,  [a  town  of  Greece  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Locri  OzolsB,  situate  on  a  loftv 
mountain.  It  had  a  sacred  wood  and  an  al- 
tar dedicated  to  the  meek  or  gentle  gods,  to 
whom  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  night.] 

MvoirvKSos,  a  town  and  promontory  of 
Ionia,  now  Jalangki  Liman.  [Strabo  makes 
it  a  peninsula,  and  Livy  a  promontory.  It 
was  an  island  of  the  Teians,  accordinj^  to 
Thucydides.  It  appears  to  have  been  placed 
on  the  ooast,  north*west  of  Lebedus,  and  the 
land  to  have  projected  in  the  form  of  a  penin 
tula.]    Liv.  37,  c.  13  ancl  27. 

[Myo8  HORMoSt  or  ihe  mauMe't  harbour,  a 
seaport  of  Egypt,  placed  by  Ptolemy  aod 
Pliny  on  the  coatt.of  the  Red  Sea.  Arrian 
says  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
ports  on  this  sea.  It  was  caUed  also  jjphro- 
dUet  pThu,  or  the  port  of  Venus.  It  is  full 
of  little  isles,  and  iu  modern  name  otSufan- 
gwMakrU  or  the  sponge  of  the  sea,  has  an 
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erident  analogy  to  the  etjaologj  vf  tbmm* 
eond  of  the  Greek  names  given  abov«.3 

Mtra,  (omm  or  ib.)  a  town  of  l^ydm.  «•  t 
high  hill,  two  n^iles  from  the  eesu  PUn.  ^ 
c.  27.— Srra6.  14. 

Mtriawdros,  a  town  of  Seleocaa  ia  Sjik 
on  the  bay  of  Issus,  which  is  tometumas  cril- 
ed  Stnitf  MyriandricuM.    Li».  2,  o.  108L 

MtrIva,  a  maritime  town  of  JElolia,  oafci 
also  Sebattopolitt  and  now  SanderUc.    Tkiti. 

Jinn.  2,c  47.— I^v.  33,  cSO.-rSfroA.  tX 

A  queen  of  the  Amazons,  &c..  IHas%.  4. 
A  town  of  Leoinos,  now  Polio  Cmtire,  Pkfu 
4,  c.  12.— A  town  of  Asia  doetroynd  \ffm, 
earthquake  in  Tn^an^  reign.— Tbe  vifc 
of  Thoas,  king  of  Lenmos,  by  whom  ste  kid 
Hypsipyle. 

M  YRiHUt,  a  surname  of  Ap<^o,  Uom  My- 
rinain  £<rfia,  wherehe  wts  1 

Mtriob,  a  town  of  Aroadiat 
Megalopolis. 

MTELiBiB,  [a  city  of  Bithynia.  wid^  Afs- 
mea.]    P/tn.  5,  c  32. 

Mtrm BclDKs,  an  artist  of.  MfleCa  bm- 
tioned  as  making  chariots  ao  nntt  tlMl  Asj 
could  be  covered  by  the  wing  of  a  fly.  He 
also  inscribed  an  el«iao  distich  on  n  fpmti 
Indian  sesamnm.  Cic.  4.  Aead,  .gftli.  V. 
H.\. 

MTRMlDdirss,  a  people  on  tke  eontbnm 
bordersof  Thessaly,  who  I 
les  to  the  Trojan  war.    They  i 
name  from  Myrmidon,  a  ton  of  Jnpilor  and 
Enry medusa,  who  married  one  oCtha^hafh- 
ters  of  iEolus,  son  ef  Helen,    ffis  ton  Actor 
married  iEgina,  the  daughter  of  the  Awpos. 
He  gave  his  name  to  his  subjects  wIm  dwelt 
near  the  river  Peneus  in  Thessaly.    Ao&mde- 
ing  to  some,  the  Myrmidons  reoei?ad  Ihmr 
name  from  their  bavinr  been  originalif  aHk^ 
mtgfjm%%i.  (vid,  JEacus.)     According  to  8im- 
bo,  they  received  it  from  their  Indutfy,  ka- 
oause  they  imitated  thejdiiigenca  of  tha  aal^ 
and  like  them  were  intiefatigable,  and  wa 
continually  employed  ia  cultivatiqg  the  mtHk* 
[The  change  of  the  Myrmidoaes  froaa  aoliie 
men  is  founded  merely  upon  the  aqaivafliliMI 
of  their  name,  which  resemblet  thitaf  Aa 
aot  (fM^fuutO,    These  people  bore  a  Mkar 
resemblance  to  these  little  animabt  *■  ^h*t» 
instead  of  inhabiting  towns  or  vfllifp^  it 
6rst  they  commonly  remained  ia  dia  «9« 
fields,  having  no  other  retreats  bat  tta^ 
and  carities  of  trees,  until  iEaont 
them  together,  and  settled  them  in  i 
cure  and  commodious  huhttationi.]    OM. 
Met.  7,  V.  664.— 5/ra6.— Hjygta.  &b.  & 

Myrow,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon.— A  aniiar 
Priene,  who  wrote  an  history  of  AtemBa^ 

Paws.  4,  c.  6. A  celebrated  atatoiiy  «f 

Greeoe,pecnliarlyhappyinimit  '  _ 
He  made  a  cow  so  much  retaaibltBfl 
even  bulls  were  deceived,  and  appaMM 
her  as  if  alive,  as  is  frequently  m&itmm^ 
manj  epigrams  in  the  Anthoknu  {wL 
Athos  and  Lemnos.]  He  floarisked  itaR 
44S  years  before  Christ  (kULJrt.Jlm>% 
r.  319.^Pa«i«-Wtir.  8.»Pr8ferl.%ik4l» 

uiymzeu  uy  '*^j  v_/ v_^^ln^ 
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KA-iPRiuiA,  a  daaghtar  of  Cinyras,  kios  of 
jr  pms.  She  became  eoamoared  of  her  fa- 
'^  and  introdaced  herself  into  his  bed  an- 
x^oi-^n.  She  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Adonis. 
i^/'lm.eQ  Cmyrai  was  apprised  of  the  incest  he 
aoid  committed,  he  attempted  to  stab  his 
lca«a^bt#r,  and  Myrrfaa  fled  into  Arabia,  where 
ib^  was  changed  into  a  tree  called  myrrh. 
EiJ^^vn.  Alb.  58  and  275.— Orti.  Mti.  10,  v. 
E93. — F/irf.  in  Par.-'-j^pottod.  S. 

StfTfUilLUfl,  a  son  of  Myrsus,  the  last  of  the 
X^w^tolidae  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  is  also 
mUad  Candanles.    (wid.  Candaoles.) 

BiTRMB,  the  lather  of  Candaoles.  Hero 
f^^^  1.  c  7.— A  Greek  historian  in  the  age 

Mtktba,  a  sQmame  of  Venm.  (vid- 
DhAnrtia.) 

SflTKTlLirSf  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaetnsa, 
€>w  Claobole,  or  Clymene,  was  armoar-bearer 
t.c»  CEnomani^  king  of  Pisa.    He  was  so  ezpe< 
neifteed  in  riding,  and  in  the  management  of 
laersea,  that  he  rendered  those  of  CEnomaas 
tJi«   twiilett  in  aU  Greece.    His  infidelity 
proTed  at  last  fiital  to  him.    (Enomaos  had 
to  •en  infonnedby  an  oracle,  that  his  danghtei 
Slii]|>odam]a^i    hnsband    should   cause  his 
d«aUi,  and  on  that  account  he  resoWcd  to 
niArry  her  only  to  him  who  thould  oTercome 
liim  in  a  chariot-race.   This  seemed  totolly 
impotaible,  and  to  render  it  more  terrible, 
CEnomaos  declared  that  death  would  be  the 
tMMiseqnenoe  of  a  defeat  in  the  suitors.    The 
elMurras  of  Hippodamia  were  so  great  that 
tnAny  sacrificed  their  life  in  the  firuitless  en- 
dearour  to  obtain  her  hand.    Pelops  at  last 
pruMsited  himselA  undaunted  at  the  fate  of 
$hm9  who  had  gone  before  him  ;  but  before 
be  entered  the  course  he  bribed  Myrtilus,  and 
Mored  him  that  he  should  share  Hippoda- 
Bua't  fovonrs  if  he  returned  rictorions  from 
the  race.    Myrtilus,  who  was  enamour«»d  of 
Hippodamia,  gave  an  old  chariot  to  (Enomau?, 
trhicb  broke  in  the  course  and  caused  his 
death.    Pelops  gained  the  victory,  and  mar- 
ried Hippodamm;  and  when  Myrtilus  had 
the  audacity  to  claim  the  reward  promised  to 
his  perfidy,  Pelops  threw  him  headlong  into 
the  sea,  where  he  perished.    The  body  of 
Myrtilus,  according  to  some,  was  carried  by 
the  wares  to  the  sea-shore^  where  he  receiv- 
ed an  honourable  burial ;  and  as  he  was  the 
eon  of  Mercury,  he  was  made  a  constellation. 
DM.  4.^Hyfgin.  fab.  84  and  2U.'-Paiu. 
I^.o.  14. — AvolUnu  1. 

Mtrtis,  [a  Grecian  female  of  distinguish- 
ed poetical  abilities,  who  flourished  about  500 
B.  C.  She  waa  born  at  Anthedonin  Boeotia. 
Pindar  is  said  to  have  received  his  first  in- 
etmctions  in  the  poetic  art  from  her,  and  it 
was  during  the  period  of  his  attendance  upon 
her  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Corinna, 
who  was  also  a  pupil  of  Myrtis.l 

MTftTdVM  Maes,  a  part  of  the  iEgeao 
Sea  which  lies  between  Attica  and  the  Cy- 
dades,  [or  rather,  according  to  Strabo,  be- 
tweeo  Arfolis  Attica  and  Crete.]  It  receives 
this  name  from  Mjfrto^  a  woman,  or,  from 
Mgrtat^  a  small  island  opposite  to  Carystos  in 


Eubosa;  or  from  M3rrtiltts,the  son  of  Mercu- 
ry, who  was  drowned  there,  &c.  Pout*  8,  c. 
U.—Hygin,  fab.  84.--P/»n.  4,  c.  11. 

MTRTuanuM,  a  name  given  to  that  part 
of  the  sea  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Epirus 
between  the  bay  of  Ambraoia  and  Leacadia. 

Mt8,  (mot^)  an  artist  famous  in  working 
and  polishing  silver.  He  beautifully  repre- 
sented the  iMttle  of  the  oentaars  and  Lapi- 
thae,  on  a  shield  m  the  hand  of  >iinerva's 
statue  made  by  Phidias.  Pouf.  l,o.  S8.~ 
Martial.  8,  ep.  34  and  «,  L  14,  ep.  93.^Pnh 
pert.  3,  el  9,  v.  14^ 

Mtscsllus,  or  Muckllus,  a  native  of 
Rhypae  in  Achaia,  who  founded  Crotona  in 
Italy,  according  to  an  oracle,  which  teld  him 
to  build  a  city  where  he  found  rain  with  fine 
weather.  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long 
perplexed  him  till  he  found  a  beautiful  wo- 
man all  in  tears  in  Italy,  which  circumstance 
he  interpreted  in  his  favour.  According  to 
some,  Myscellus^  who  was  the  son  of  Hercn« 
les,  went  out  of  Argos,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  magistrates,  for  which  he  was  con* 
damned  to  death.  The  judges  had  put  each 
a  l>lack  ball  as  a  sign  of  condemnation,  but 
Hercules  changed  them  all  and  made  them 
white,  and  had  his  son  acquitted ;  upon  which 
Myscellus  left  Greece,  and  came  to  lUly, 
where  he  built  Crotona.  Ov%d.  Met.  15,  v. 
19.— 5/ra6.  6  and  S.—^uidei. 

Mtsia,  [a  oountoy  of  Asia  Minor,  is  said  ta 
have  derived  iti  name  from  the  Lydian  word 
.%foi,  signifying  a  beach  tree,  with  which 
tbecounUy  abounded.  The  name  pore  proba- 
bly, however,  came  from  Mcesia  in  Europe, 
whence  the  true  origin  of  the  Mysians  is  to 
be  derived.  It  was  divided,  according  to 
Strabo,  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Mysia. 
The  latter  lay  on  the  Propontis,  and  from 
thence  estended  to  Mount  Olympus,  includ- 
ing a  part  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
Bithynia,  Mysia  Major  was  boumled  on 
the  west  by  Troas,  on  the  north  by  the  Pro- 
pontis,  on  the  east  by  Mysia  Minor  and  Phry- 
gia,  and  on  the  south  by  iEolia.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  Mysians.  Herodotus  makes 
them  to  have  been  of  Lydian  desceot  Maa- 
nert,  however,  considers  them  to  have  been 
of  Thracian  descent*  together  with  the  Ly-. 
dians.  They  migrated  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
are  mentioned  in  Homer  among  the  Tro- 
jan allies  ;  but  no  place  of  abode  is  specially 
assigned  them  by  the  poet,. and  when  bespeaks 
of  the  Trojan  dominions,  he  makes  them 
lie  between  the  iEgean  on  the  west»  and  the 
Phrygians  on  the  east.  After  tUe  Trojan 
war  the  Mysians  appear  as  a  distinct  peo- 
ple, and  spread  themselves  gradually  over 
the  whole  of  what  was  called  Mysia.]  Its 
chief  cities  were  Cyzicum,  Lampsacus,  Sic. 
The  inhabitants  were  once  very  warlike,  but 
they  greatly  degenerated ;  aod  the  words  My^ 
torum  tUiimus  were  emphatically  used  to  sig- 
nify a  person  of  no  merit.  The  ancients  ge- 
nerally hired  them  to  attend  their  funerals  n» 
mourners,  because  they  were  naturally  me- 
lancholy and  inclined  to  shed  tears.  They 
were  once  governed  by  mooarchs.  Strab,^ 
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ller94»U  !•  Ac— Ci«.  tn  Kerr.— Ftece.  27.— 

Flat*  i%  0. 6. — Appitttkf  m  MiihritL A  ies- 

tiirml  in  honoar  of  Ceres,  surnemed  Mysia 
fj^im  Mynaif  an  Argive,  wbo  raised  her  a 
tenple  near  PaUene  ia  Achaia.  Some  derive 
the  word  «to  *r$u  (Avwta^  to  eky  or  tatitfy. 
becftose  Ceres  was  the  first  who  satisfied  the 
wants  of  men  by  giving  them  oora.  The 
fiBstival  eontioaed  daring  seven  days,  ko, 

[Mvsius,  a  river  of  Mysia,  which  falls 
into  the  Caicos  n«ar  the  sonroe  of  the  latter 
river.]  « 

Mvf ov,  a  native  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  ee- 
Ten  wise  mfn  of  Greece.  When  Anacharsia 
Qonsnlted  the  oracle  of  ApoUo,  to  know  which 
was  the  wisest  man  in  Greece,  he  received 
for  answer,  he  who  is  now  ploughing  his 
fields.    This  was  Mysoo.    Diog*  in  Fit. 

Mtbtbs,  a  son  of  the  poet  Valgius,  whose 
early  dfath  was  so  lamented  by  the  &ther 
that  Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of 
his  frifnd.    B»rai.  S,  od.  9. 

MvTBiovv,  a  sophist  of  Syraonse*    He 
ttodied  oodcery,  and,  when  he  thought  him-  K 
s«lf  soffidently  skilled  iq  dreasiog  meat*  he  |i 


went  to  Sparta,  where  he  gained  i 

tice,  espeoally  among  the  yooiger 

He  was  soon  after  expelled  the  city  by  the 

magistrates,  wbo  observed  that  the  mid  of 

Mythecns  was  anneoe8sary«  as  hunger  wm 

the  best  seasooinr. 

Mttilehb.     ivid.  Mitylene.1 

MvuB,  {MuutUit^)  a  town  of  loBse  ca  the 
confines  of  Caria,  touoded  by  a  Greeieo  eolo- 
ny.  It  was  one  of  the  12  capttel  citiea  of  Io- 
nia. Artazerzes,  king  of  Perries  gAve  it  te 
Themistocles  to  maintain  him  in  «eet.  A^g- 
nesia  was  to  support  him  in  breed,  esMULeap- 
sacus  in  wine.  [Myos  had  an  rroett—t  sea- 
port at  the  month  of  the  Mssaeder ;  ia  te 
coarse  of  time,  however,  the  BMHith  ef  Ite 
river  was  so  stopped  up,  that  the  towns  wm 
about  three  leagues  from  the  sesu  Whoa  te 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Latmue  wee  otoppad, 
the  waters  formed  a  lake,  which  piwteoed 
soch  a  number  ofinsects«  that  the  iebsJataah 
abandoned  the  plaoe  and  retired  to  MUetos.] 
C.  JVitp.  tn  TTUmit.— S<r«6.  14>— flsrerfif.  1. 
0.143.— Dtotf.  11. 
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NaBAZANES,  an  officer  of  Darius  third 
at  the  battle  of  Issns.  He  conspired  with 
Bessus  to  murder  his  royal  master,  either  to 
obtain  the  fiivonr  of  Alexander,  or  to  seize 
the  kingdom.  He  was  pardoned  by  Alexan- 
der.   Cttrf.8,Aco.— £K(Hf.l7. 

maiTHJEi,  a  coanti7  of  Arabia,  of  which 
te  capital  was  called  Petra.  [It  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus. 
The  Nabathttans  are  scarcely  known  in  Scrip- 
tare  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.}  The 
word  in  often  applied  to  any  of  the  eastern 
oovatries  of  te  world  by  the  poets,  and  seems 
to  be  derived  from  Nabath  the  son  oi  fsmael. 
Ovi4.  Met.  1,  V.  61,1.  5,  v.  163.— 5/ra6.  16.— 
Luean.  4,  v.  63.— /uv.  11,  v.  126.— 5cn«c.  tn 
At.  fEL  160,  &c 

Niais,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Lacedsemoo, 
who  in  all  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  sur- 
passed a  Phalaris  or  a  Dionysio?.  His  house 
was  filled  with  flatterers'^aDd  with  spies,  who 
were  continually  employed  in  watchis^the 
words  and  the  actions  of  his  subjects.  When 
he  had  exercised  every  art  in  plundering  the 
citizens  of  Sparta,  he  made  a  statue,  which  in 
resemblance  was  like  his  wife,  and  was  cloth- 
ed in  thq  most  magaificent  apparel,  and 
whenever  any  one  refused  to  deliver  up  his 
riehes,  te  tyrant  led  him  to  te  statue,  which 
immediately,  by  means  of  secret  springs,  seiz- 
ed him  in  its  arms,  and  tormented  him  in  the 
most  excruciating  manner  with  bearded  points 
and  prickles,  hid  under  the  clothes.  To  render 
his  tyranny  more  popular,  Nabis  made  an  al- 
liance with  Flaminins,  the  Roman  gener^,and 
parsned  with  the  most  inveterate  enmity  the 
war  which  he  had  undertaken  against  the 
Achaaas.  He  besieged  Gythinm,  and  de- 
feated FhOopoemea  in  a  naval  battle.  His 
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1  triumph  was  short,  the  general  of  the  Acfaz- 
ans  soon  repaired  his  losses,  and  Nabis  was 
defeated  in  an  engagement  and  treacherously 
murdered  as  he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by 
light,  B.  C.  192,  after  an  usurpation  of  U 
years.  Pofyb.  13.— 7tM/tn.  30and31.— P/uL 

inPML—Paiu.  7,  c.  S.^Fhr.  2,  c.  7. A 

priest  of  Jap  iter  Ammon,  killed  in  the  second 
Punic  war  as  he  fought  against  the  Romans.* 
5t/.  15,v.672. 

Nabovazsar,  a  king  of  Babylon  after  te 
division  of  the  Assyrian  mooarchj.  From 
him  the  ^ab$nMtsarian  epoch  received  iii 
name,  agreeing  with  the  year  of  the  world 
3^7,  or  746  B.  C.  [The  beginnin|;:  of  (hk 
prince's  reign  is  of  ereat  importance  in  chro- 
nology, because  Ptolemy  assures  us  that  there 
were  astronomical  calculations  made  by  the 
Chaldeans  from  Nabonassar  to  his  time ;  and 
Ptolemy  and  the  other  astronomers  count 
their  years  from  that  epocha.  Foster,  in  hia 
Epistle  concerning  te  Chaldeans,  m  given 
by  Michaelis  inhis  *'  Spicikgium  Gkogr^&se 
Hebrteoum^**  vol.  2,  p.  102,  seeks  to  ez^am 
the  name  Nabonassar,  on  te  supposition  of 
an  affinity  between  the  ancient  Cnaldee  lan- 
guage and  the  Sclavonic  tongue.  Accordiiy 
to  hun  it  is  equivalent  to  Ne6u-nat&-<iert 
which  means  **  Our  Lord  in  heaven.**] 

rNABopoLASSAR,  a  king  of  Babvlon  who 
umted  with  Astyages  against  Assyria,  which 
country  they  conquered,  and  having  divided 
it  between  tern,  founded  two  kingdoms,  that 
of  the  Modes  under  Astyages,  and  that  of  te 
Chaldeans  under  Nabopolassar,  B.  C  6^ 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  the  power  of 
the  latter,  declared  war  against  and  defeated 
him.  Nabopolaasar  died  after  a  re%n  of  ,91 
years.    The  name,  according  to  Foster,  (rid, 

uiymzeu  uy  >^-j  v_/ v^pt  ln^ 
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Nab«Mi8MP>)  ia  eqaivalent  to  Ae6ii-poiest- 
ttar,  which  meani  *^  Our  Lord  dwells  in  hea- 

N jBffiA*  tho  {^oddesB  of  fontrak  at  Rome, 
whooo  temple  was  without  the  gates  of  the 
city.  The  songs  which  were  song  at  funerals 
were  also  called  fumia.  They  were  general- 
ly filled  with  the  praises  of  (^  desceased,  but 
soaietimes  they  were  so  aameaning  and  im- 
proper, that  the  word  became  proverbial  to 
signify  noosense.  Forro  de  VUd  P.  /2.— 
PimU,  Asm.  41,  0.1,  ?.  63. 

Cb.  NiBviuB,  [a  native  of  Campania,  was 
\hm  first  imitator  of  the  regular  dramatic 
works  which  had  baen  produced  by  Livius 
Androoicos.  He  served  in  the  first  Punic 
wsuTy  and  his  earliest  plays  were  represented 
at  Rome  in  the  year  519.  The  names  of  his 
tnig;adiei  (of  which  as  few  fragments  remain 
as  those  of  Livins>)  are  still  preserved.  Al- 
caetis^  from  which  there  is  yet  extant  a  de- 
scriptioa  of  old  age  in  ru^^fed  and  barbaroas 
vane — Danm,  Dalorestes,  ilesiooa.  Hector, 
Ipliigeiiia,  Lycorgos,  Phoenissse,  Protesilaos, 
and  T^phns.  AU  these  were  translated  or 
oloaely  imitated  from  the  works  of  Euripides, 
Aoaxasdrides,  and  other  Greek  dramatists. 
Nsvina,  however,  was  aocoonted  a  better 
ooouc  than  tragio  poet.  Cioero  has  given  us 
soma  specimens  of  his  jesta,  with  which  he 
appaars  to  have  been  greatly  amused;  but 
they^MMisiat  rather  in  unexpected  turns  of 
azpreaaian,  or  a  pla^  of  wonk,  than  in  genu 
ina  homoar.  Navius  in  some  of  his  come< 
diae  indulged  too  much  in  personal  invective 
and  aatira,  e^>eeially  against  the  elder  Sci 
pio*  Empenraged  by  the  silence  of  this  il- 
loBtrMus  individual,  he  next  attaoUedthe 
patrieipm  hmij  of  the  Metelli.  The  poet 
fra4  thrown  into  prison  for  this  last  ofienoe, 
iriMffa  ha  wrote  his  comedies,  the  Hariolns 
and  Laontes.  These  being  in  some  measure 
intandad  as  a  recantation  of  his  former  in- 
fectives, he  was  liberated  by  the  tribunes  of 
Hna  <xiinmons,  Belapatng  soon  after,  howe- 
7BT^  intahis  fonner  courses,  and  continuing  to 
;atima  the  nobility,  he  was  driven  from 
^ooBie  by  their  influence,  and  retired  to  Car 
iftaupay  where  he  died,  according  to  Cicero, 
i.  U.  C.  550.  Besides  his  comedies,  he  was 
.otlMT  of  the  Cyprian  Itiad,  a  translation 
roim  a  Greek  poem,  called  the  Cffpnan  Epic. 
i  metrical  chronicle,  which  chiefly  related 
be  arants  of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  his 
ftflt  epoqMaitieo.]     Cie,   Tusr.  1,  c,  1,  de 

'en^^-^Harai,  2,  ep.  1',  c.  53. A  tribune 

f  ilia  people  at  Rome,  who  accused  Scipio 
iricanus  of  extortion.— An  augur  in  the 
u^m  €ti  Tarquin.  To  convince  the  king  and 
le  Romans  of  his  power  as  an  augur,  he  cut 
^rbetetane  with  a  razor,  and  turned  the  ri- 
Lcnla  of  the  populaoe  into  admiration.  Tar- 
uin  rewarded  his  merit  by  erecting  him  a 
atue  in  the  emmtkim*  trhioh  was  still  in  be- 
Iff  in  tiM  age  of  Augustus.  The  razor  and 
betatooe  were  buried  near  it  under  an  altar, 
id  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to  make 
itiMaitm  in  mvil  causes  swear  near  it.  This 
irmcnloiu  event  of  cutting  a  whetstone  with 
3T 
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a  raior,  though  believed  by  aome  writers,  is , 
treated  as  fiibukius  and  improbable  by  Cioero, 
who  himsdl  had  been  an  augur.  [In  some 
editions  ofLivytha  name  is  written  Accus 
Navius,  in  others  Attus  Navius.]  Dionjfi. 
U'lL-^Liv.  1,  c  36.~Cte.  ^  <<it)m.  It  c  17. 
rfeJV.  D.  2,  c.  3.1.3,0.6. 

NaharvAli,  a  people  of  Germany,  [rank- 
ed by  Tacitus  under  the  Lygii,  or  the  inha- 
bitants  of  what  is  now  part  of  SiUaim^  PruiHUf 
and  Poland.  They  had  a  consecrated  grove, 
where  a  priest  officiated  in  female  attire. 
The  Romans  believed  that  the  gods  worship- 
ped in  this  grove  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  as 
they  were  both  young  and  brothers.]  Thct/. 
Qerni'  43. 

Naiaobs,  certain  inferior  deities  who  presid- 
ed over  rivers,  springs,  weUs^^and  fountains. 
The  Naiades  generally  inhabited  the  country, 
and  resorted  to  the  woods  or  meadows  near 
the  stream  over  which  they  presided,  whence 
the  name  (r«u«y,  to  yiow.)  They  are  repre- 
sented as  young  and  beautiful  viigins,  often 
leaning  upon  an  urn,  from  which  flows  'a 
stream  of  water,  ^gle  was  the  fairest  of  the 
Naiades,  according  to  Virgil.  They  were 
held  in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients, 
and  often  sacrifices  of  goats  and  lambs  were 
ofiered  to  them  with  libations  of  wine,  honey, 
and  oil.  Sometimes  they  received  only  of- 
ferings of  milk,  fruit,  and  flowers,  [vid.  Nym- 
ph©.] nrg.  EcL  6.— Owrf.  Jflet.  14,  v.  328. 
—Homer,  Od.  13. 

Nais,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of  Chi- 
ron or  Glaucus,  by  Magnes.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 
A  nymph,  mother  by  Bucolion  of  ^e- 
sus  and  Pedasus.  Homer,  U,  6.— -A  nymph 
in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  by  her  incan- 
tations turned  to  fishes  all  those  who  ap- 
proached her  residence  after  she  had  admitted 
them  to  her  embraces.  She  was  herself 
changed  into  a  fish  by  Apollo.  Ovid,  Met,  4, 
▼.  49,  kfi. — The  word  is  used  for  water  by 
Tibull.3,7. 

NAI88V8  or  N-fissner,  now  AWa,a  town 
of  Moesia  [Superior,  neei:ly  in  the  centre,] 
the  birth-place  of  Constantine,  ascribed  by 
some  to  Rlyricum  or  Thrace. 

[NAHviTES,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Liger  or  Loire,  near  its 
mouth.  Their  capital  was  Condivienum,  af- 
terwards named  Namnetes,  now  AVm^sr.] 

NAirTVATBS,  a  people  of  Gaul,  [on  the 
south  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Oe- 
neva.'i    Com.  B.  G.  3,  c.  1. 

NAPiBiB,  certain  divinities  among  the  an- 
cients who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods 
of  the  country.  Some  suppose  that  they  were 
tutelary  deities  of  the  fountaios  and  the  Naia- 
des of  the  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  from . 
»«»»,  a  grove,    Virg.  O.  4,  v.  636. 

NaphIlus,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  falling 
into  the  Alpheus.    Pout,  1. 

Nar,  now  Mra^  a  river  of  Umbria,  whose 
waters,  famous  for  their  sulphureous  projper- 
ties,  pass  through  the  lake  Velinus,  and  issu- 
ing from  thence  with  great  rapidity,  fall  into 
the  Tiber.  [The  Nar  rises  near  Nursia,  and 
falls  into  the  Tibery,Pi^?^^lji%ig4^o«''cw^ 
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lorn.]  Ovid.  Met.  14,  f.  330.— f^g.  ^n.  7, 
V.  517 — Cie.  ad4ilie.4^eip.  IS.^Taeit.  ^nn, 
1,0.79,1.  3,  c  9. 

Narbo  Martius,  oow  Narbonne,  a  town 
of  GaalfoQDded  by  the  consul  Mareios,  A.  U. 
C.  636.  It  became  the  capital  of  a  large  pro- 
vince of  Gaol,  which  obtained  the  name  of 
Gallia  Jfarbonentis.  [When  the  Romans 
first  entered  Gaol  this  was  a  flom-ishing  city. 
About  116B.  C.  J  alius  Cssar  sent  hither  a 
oolony  of  the  veterans  of  the  10th  legion.]  Pa- 
tere.  1 ,  c.  15, 1.  2,  c.  8.— P/in.  3. 

Narbonbitsis  Gallia,  one  of  the  font 
|;reat  divisions  of  ancient  Gaol,  was  bounded 
by  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  Aqui- 
tania,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  contained 
what,  previous  to  the  revolution,  were  the 
provinces  of  Laoguedoc,  Provence,  Dauphin^, 
and  Savoy,  [litis  province  was  anciently 
called  also  Qallia  Braocata,  from  the  Braeat^ 
or  breeches,  worn  by  the  inhabitants.] 

Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  Cephi 
sus  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  bom  at  Thespis 
in  Bcsotia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a 
lbuntain»  and  became  enamoured  of  it,  think- 
ing it  to  be  thenymph  of  the  place.  His  fruit- 
ion attempts  to  approach  this  beautiful  object 
ao  provoked  him  that  he  grew  desperate  and 
killed  himself.  His  blood  was  changed  into  a 
flower,whidi  still  bears  his  name.  The  nymphs 
raised  a  funeral  pile  to  bum  his  body,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  but  a 
bMUtiful  flower.  Pausanias  says,  ttuit  Nar- 
eissQs  had  a  sister  as  beautiful  as  himself^  of 
whom  he  became  deeply  enamoured.  He 
often  hunted  in  the  woods  in  her  company, 
but  his  pleasure  was  soon  interrupted  by  her 
death,  and  still  to  keep  afresh  her  memory, 
he  frequented  the  groves  where  he  had  often 
attended  her,  or  reposed  himself  on  the  brim 
ef  a  fountain,  where  the  sight  of  his  own  re- 
flected image  still  awakened  tender  senti- 
ments.   Pattf.  9,  c.  SI — Hjfgin.  fab.  271.— 

Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  346,  kc.—Philoarat.  1. 

A  freed- man  and  secretary  of  Claudius,  who 
abused  his  trust  ar.d  the  infirmities  of  his  im- 
perial master,  and  plundered  the  citizens  of 
Rome  to  enrich  himself.  Messalina,  the  em- 
peror's wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but 
f9arcis8us  sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  a^d 
resentment.  Agrippina,  who  succeeded  in 
the  place  of  Messalioa,  was  more  successful. 
Narcissus  was  banished  by  her  intrigues,  and 
compelled  to  kill  himself,  A.  D.  54.  Nero 
greatly  regretted  his  loss,  as  he  had  found 
bim  subservient  to  his  most  criminal  and  ex- 
travagant pleasures.    T^acit. — Sxuton. 

NARt8Cf,a  nation  of  Germany,  in  the  Up- 
per Palatinate.     Taeii.  de  Oerm.  42. 

Naritia  or  Narna,  now  JVamt,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  washed  by  the  river  Nar,  from  which 
il  received  its  name.  In  its  neighboorhoo<l 
are  still  visible  the  remains  of  mn  aqueduct, 
and  of  abridge  erected  by  Augustus.  [Un 
der  the  Roman  republic  it  was  called  Nequ*- 
Dum,  from  the  word  ne^tiom,  a  rogue,  im  ar  • 
count  of  the  knavery  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
became  a  Roman  colony,  A.  U.  C.  452.] 
,tiv.  10,  c  9.- 
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Naro,  now  Narmta^  a  river  of  Dalsalia, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic,  and  haviii^tketewB 
of  Narona,  now  called  IfartnuLt  on  itsbaafci. 
a  little  above  the  mouth.  [Narona  is  mm 
buried  in  rains*] 

Narsss,  a  king  of  Persia,  A.  D.  294,  da* 
feated  by  Maximianns  Galerius,  alter  a  rc%a 

of  seven  years.* An  eunuch  in  the  eoert 

of  Justinian,  who  was  deemed  worthy  to  iaa> 
ceed  Belisarius,  &c. 

Nartcia,  or  UM,  or  Nartx,  a  tows  ef 
Magna  Grsecia,  built  by  a  oolooy  of  Loeriaas 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  place  m.  Greece 
fmm  which  they  came  bore  the  aaae  asme, 
and  was  the  oonotry  of  Ajax  Oilawi.  Tbt 
word  J^aryeian  is  more  univemUy  nndw 
stood,  as  applying  to  the  Italian  tokinj,  wmr 
which  pines  and  other  trees  grew  n  abun- 
dance. [The  Naryeia  in  Greece  was  ■Cnate 
among  the  LooriEpicnemidii :  that  is  Italy, 
among  the  Epizephyrii.]  Virg.  G.  2,  v.  418, 
^n.  3,  V.  399.— Ovttf.  Met.  16,  v.  705. 

NabAmoitss,  a  savage  people  [ef  Afrka, 
dwelling  near  the  Syrtis  Mijor,  and  who  lived 
by  the  plunder  of  the  vessds  ship  wrecked  on 
their  coast.]  Curt.  4,  c.  7. — LuemL  ^  v.  439. 
^Herodot.  2,  e.  165.-^-^.  if.  2,  v.  IMS,  1. 11, 

180. 

Nascio  or  Natio,  a  goddess  at  Room  whs 
presided  over  the  birth  of  childrea.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Ardea.     Cie.  de  JVkt.  Z>.  3.  o.  18. 

NasIca,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  3a* 
pios.  Nasica  was  the  first  who  mvented  the 
measuring  of  time  by  water,  B.C.  159,  about 
134  years  aAer  the  introductioo  of  sun-diils 
at  Rome.  rid.  Seipio.— An  avarioiooa  Al- 
low who  married  lus  daughter  to  Coraans,  a 
man  as  mean  as  himself,  that  he  asigfat  net 
only  not  repay  the  money  he  had  borrowed, 
but  moreover  become  his  creditor's  heir.  Co- 
ranos,  understanding  his  meaning,  pwrpessiy 
alienated  his  property  from  him  ai^  his  dangb- 
ter,  and  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  fismf.  2, 
Sat.  6,  v.  64,  &0. 

NAsmnurus,  a  Roman  knight,  whsse 
meanness  and  ostentation  exhibited  at  an  en- 
tertainment he  gave  to  Mecsenas  wore  ridi- 
coled  by  Horace,  2,  Sat.  8. 

L.  Nabidivs,  a  man  sent  by  Poaspey  to 
assist  the  people  of  Massilia.  After  the  batUe 
of  Pharsalia  he  followed  the  interest  of  Pos- 
pey*s  children,  and  aAerwards  reroltad  to 
Antony.    Appian. 

[Naso,  vtd.  Ovidius.] 

Nasbvs,  or  Na8U8,  a  town  of  Aoamaaia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Acfaeloos.  I.se.  fS,  c 
24 Also,  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syraoow. 

Natiso,  now  JVhItsene,  a  nver  risiiyia 
the  Alps,  and  falling  into  Uie  Adriatic  east  of 
Aquileia.    PHn.  3,  c.  18. 

Nava,  now  Jfcfe,  a  river  of  Cenaaay, 
falling  into  theRhmeat  Biagcn  below  Mfinti 
TWetf.  fitff.  4,c.  70. 

NaucrAtms,  8  Greek  poet,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Artemisia  to  write  a  pau%yik 

upon  Biausolus. Another  poet.     wMen. 

d.-^-^An  orator  who  endeavonred  te  alkn- 
ate  the  cities  of  Lycia  from  the  iateresl  of 

nrmUSv  .jiymzeu  uy  >^j  v_/ v_^^ln^ 
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NauckItu,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the  left 
tide  of  the  Caoopio  moQth  of  the  Nile.  It 
mwLM  celebrated  for  its  commerce,  and  no  ship 
vras  permitted  to  land  at  aay  ttber  place,  bat 
waM  obliged  to  sail  directly  to  the  city,  there 
Lo  depodt  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth  to  Athe- 
naBus.  The  inhabitants  were  called  JVau- 
orahUs  or  NaueraiioUt.  [Herodotus  states 
that  whoerer  came  to  any  other  than  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  oompeUed 
to  aarear  that  it  was  entirely  aocidental»  and 
waa  obliged  to  go  thither  in  the  same  vessel. 
If  oootrary  wiiuls  prevented  a  passage  direct 
to  Naocratis,  the  merchant  was  obliged  to 
move  his  goods  on  board  the  common  boats 
of  the  river  and  carry  them  to  the  latter 
place.  Somewhat  simUar  to  this  is  the  cus- 
tona  of  the  modem  Chinese.  The  similarity 
beo<»nei  still  more  striking.  If  we  reflect  that 
tftie  Greeks  were  allowed  to  have  a  commer- 
cial eetablishment  at  Naucratis,  and  were 
permitted  places  for  the  const  roction  of  tern* 
plea  for  their  religions  rites.]  Ugrodot*  %%  c. 
97  and  179 — PU/^  5,  c.  9. 

Navius  AcTivSt  a  famous  augur,  vid, 
Nevins. 

Navi^hos,  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily 

n^sir  Peloram. A  town  of  Thraoe  on  the 

£iizine  Sea.  PUn,  4,  c.  II.— A  promonto- 
Tj  of  the  island  Imbroi,— A  town  of  the 
Locri.    Plin,  4,  c.  3. 

Navpaotus,  or  Navpactum,  fa  city  of  the 
Locri  Osola  in  Greece,  on  the  Sinus  Corinthi- 
acoSf  a  short  distance  north-east  of  Antirrhi- 
uin.]  The  word  is  derived  from  taut  ii  wity 
wi»i%  because  it  was  there  that  the  Heradids 
buHt  the  first  ship  which  <»rried  them  to  Pe- 
lopoQoesqs.  It  first  belonged  to  the  Locri 
OkcAm,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  who  gave  it  to  the  Messenians, 
who  had  been  dnven  from  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Laoednmonians.  It  became  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Lacedemonians,  after  the  battle  of 
iCgospotamos,  and  it  was  restored  to  the  Lo- 
cri. Philip  of  Macedonia  afterwards  took  it 
and  gave  it  to  the  iEtolians,  from  which  cir- 
cojaetanoe  it  has  generally  been  called  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  their  country.  [It  is 
now  En$btet  or  LepantoJ]  Strab.  4.^-Paitt. 
4,  c  U.-^MeUt^  2,  c  3.— Ovtd.  Fatt  2,  v.  4a 
Navplia,  a  maritime  city  of  Peloponne- 
8iu»  the  naval  station  of  the  Argives,  at  the 
hesid  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus.  fit  retains  its 
ancient  name,  according  to  Mr.  Gell,  and  is 
only  corrupted  into  AnapH  and  NapoH  di  /2e- 
mama,  by  the  Turks  and  Italians.  The  same 
writer  describes  it  as  a  lai^ge,  and,  in  point  of 
building,  one  of  the  most  respectable  cities  in 
the  Morea.]  The  fiunons  fountain  Cana< 
thoe  was  in  its  neighbourhood.  Pout,  2,  c. 
38.— 5/rafr.  8. 

NaoplUbbs,  a  patronymic  of  Palamedes, 
aoD  of  Naupiius.    Ovid,  Mei.  13,  v.  39. 

NAVPLnrS)  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amy 
mono,  king  of  Euboea.    He  was  father  to 
the  celebrated  Palamedes,  who  was  so   un 
jnstly  sacrificed  to  the  artifice  and  resent 
jBeot  of  Ulynes  by  the  Greeks  during  the 
Trojan  fTaf .    The  death  c^  Palam^ed  iSghly 


irritated  Naupiius,  and,  to  revenge  the  injus- 
tice of  the  Grecian  princes,  he  attempted  to 
debauch  their  wives  and  ruin  their  character. 
When  the  Greeks  returned  firom  the  Trman 
war,  Naupiius  saw  them  with  pleasure  dis- 
tressed in  a  storm  on  the  coasts  of  Eubosa, 
and,  to  make  their  disaster  still  more  univer- 
sal, he  lighted  fires  on  such  places  as  were 
surrounded  with  the  most  dangerous  rocks, 
that  the  fleet  might  be  shipwredied  upon  the 
coast.  This  succeeded,  but  Naufdius  was  9o 
disappointed  when  he  saw  Ulysses  and  Dio- 
medes  escape  from  the  generdcalamity,  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  AoMrdingto 
some  mythologists  there  were  two  persons 
of  this  name,  a  native  of  Argos,  who  went  to 
Colchis  with  Jason.  He  was  son  of  Neptune 
and  Amymone,  The  other  was  king;  of  Eu- 
boea, and  lived  during  the  Trojan  w^r.  He 
was,  according  to  some,  son  of  Clytonas,  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Naupiius  the  Argonaut. 
The  Argonaut  was  remarkable  for  his  know* 
ledge  of  sea  affimrs,  and  of  astronomy.  He 
built  the  town  of  Nanplia,  and  sold  Agne^ 
daughter  of  Aleus,  to  king  Tenthras,  to  with- 
draw her  from  her  father's  resentmenL  Of;pA« 
Argtnu—ApoUod,  3,  c  7.— .^peUon.  1,  £ce. — 
Flaee,  1  and  5 — Strab.  8.— Pans.  4.  c.  36.— 
H!fgin.(kb.  116. 

Navportus,  a  town  of  Pmumnia  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  called  06er,  or 
Upper  Laifbotk.  VelL  Pid.  2,  o.  10.->PisA.  3, 
c  18.— Tort^  Ann,  1,  o.  20. 

Naura,  a  country  of  Scythia  in  Asia.  Curt 
8.        Of  India  within  the  Ganges.    Arriaru 

NausIcIa,  a  daughter  of  Almnons  king  of 
the  Pbaaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwr^k-- 
ed  on  her  fother*s  ooasts,  and  it  was  to  her  hu- 
manity that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he 
experienced  from  the  king.  She  married,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  and  Dictys,  Telemaohns 
the  son  of  Ulysses,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
called  Perseptolis  or  Ptoliporthus.  Homer. 
Od.  6.— Pauf.  5,  c.  Xd.^ifygm,  fab.  126. 

Navsithous,  a  king  of  the  Phssaceans,  fo- 
ther  to  Alcinus.  He  was  son  of  Neptune 
and  Periboaa.  Hesiod  makes  him  son  of  Ulys- 
ses and  Calypso.  Hesiod.  Th.  U  c  16.—- 
Thepilotof  the  vessel  which  carried  The- 
seus into  Crete. 

NAUBTATBM08,  [a  poK  of  Africa,  in  Cy- 
renaica,  now  Bon^Jme.— A  portof  Troas.| 

Nautks,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  com- 
forted JEneas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt 
m  Sicily.  Fhrg,  JEn.  &,  v.  704.  He  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  Nantii  at  Rome,  a  family 
to  whom  the  palladium  of  Troy  was,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  service  of  their  ancestors,  in- 
trusted.   Firg.  JEn.  5,  v.  794. 

Naxos,  now  AVme,  a  celebrated  island  in 
the  iEgean  Sea,  the  largest  and  most  fortile 
of  all  the  Cydades,  about  48  miles  in  dremn- 
ference,  and  30  broad.  It  was  formerly  call- 
ed StrongjfUt  DiA,  Dtoi^toi,  an<^  CaUipoHs* 
and  received  the  name  of  Naxos  from  Naxus, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a  Carian  colony  which 
settled  in  the  island.  Nazos  abounds  with  all^ 
ftorts  of  fruits,  and  ift  wines  are  still  io  the*^ 
same  repute  as  formerly.  The  Naxians  were 
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•ndently  goTenied  by  ldiigi»  bot  thej  mfter- 
wards  exAmng&A  tbis  form  of  gfovemment  for 
«  rtpobltc,  and  enjoyed  their  liberty,  till  the 
age  of  Piiistratas,  wfao  appointed  a  tyrant 
over  them.  They  were  reduced  by  ttie  Per- 
aiaBt ;  but  in  the  expedition  of  Dariot  and 
Xerxei  agaiait  Greece,  they  revolted  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  Daring 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  supported  the 
interest  of  Athens.  Bacchus  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  island.  The  capital  was  also 
called  Naxcs  ;  and  near  it,  on  the  SOth  Sept. 
B.  C.  S77,  the  Lacedemonians  were  de- 
leated  by  Chabrias.  [Dr.  Clarke  observes  of 
Nazos,  thaftts  inhabitants  are  stfll  great  vo- 
taries of  Bacchus.  Olivier  speaks  in  inferior 
terms  of  the  present  Nazian  wine,  adding 
that  the  inhabitants  know  neither  how  to 
make  br  preserve  it  Dr.  Clarke,  on  *the 
contrary,  observes  that  the  wine  of  Nazos 
maintains  its  pristine  celebrity,  and  that  he 
thought  it  ezoellent.  Nazos  is  said  to  have 
no  ports  for  the  reception  of  large-sized  ves- 
sels, and  has  therefore  been  k»s  subject  to 
the  visits  of  the  Turks.  Dr.  Clarke  states, 
that  when  he  visited  the  island,  he  was  told 
that  there  was  not  a  single  Mahometan  in 
it,  and  that  BMoy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
terior had  never  seen  a  Turk.]  Tkueyd,  1, 
Ao^--Ikr9doi^Diod.  5,  &c.— Opttf.  Met.  3, 
V.  6S6.— K«r^.  Mn.  3,  v.  125.— Patff.6,  c.  16. 

— Ptrubr An  ancient  town  on  the  eastern 

side  of  Sicily,  founded  759  years  beibra  the 
Christian  era.  There  was  also  another  town 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles  lirom  Nazos, 
which  bore  the  same  name,  and  was  often  eall 
ed  by  contradistinotion  TWomtfitifm.    PUn. 

Z.—Diod.  13. A  town  of  Crete,  noted  for 

hones.  Piau  36,  o.  7.— ACarlan  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  greatest  of  the  Cydades. 

NAstineirs,  a  town  of  Cappadocia  where 
et  Gregory  was  bora,  and  hence  he  is  called 
JVMimiema. 

NBA,  or  JVbva  imula^  a  small  island  be- 
tween Lemnos  and  the  HeDeqxmt,  which 
rose  out  of  the  sea  during  an  earthquake, 
PHn,  2,  c  87. 

N&KBA,  a  woman  meptioned  in  Virgil^s 

Eel,  3. A  nustress  of  the  poet  Tibullus. 

^A  daughter  of  Pereus,  who  married 

Aleus,  by  whom  she  had  Cepheus,  Lycurgus. 
and  Auge,  who  was  ravished  by  Hercules. 
jipoUod.  8,  c.  9.— Pofu.  8,  c.  4. 

NxJBTBUs,  now  AWo,  a  river  of  Magna 
Grecia  near  Cretona.    Ovid,  Met,  15,  v.  61 . 

NKAi.ICK8,a  painter,  amongst  whose  capi- 
tal pieces  are  mentioned  a  painting  of  Venns, 
a  sea-^t  between  the  Persians  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore,  with 
a  crocodile  preparing  tb  attack  it. 

NmAKDRoi,  (*  lA.)  a  town  of  Troas. 
F2tfi.5,c.30. 

Nkafthbb,  an  orator  and  historian  of 
Cyiieum,  who  flourished  257  years  B.  C. 

.?  VX*''?'  *  ^'*^  ®^  Campania,  anciently 
called  Parthewjpe,  [from  one  of  the  Syrens 
who  was  said  to  have  lived  there,]  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Naples,  rising  like  an 
amphitheatre  at  the  back  of  a  beautiful  bay 
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[12  miles  in  diameter.]  Aa  the  esLpilBl 
part  of  Italy,  it  is  now  inhabited  by  ^ 
of  359t000  souls,  wfao  ^chibit  the 
marks  of  extr#ragaat  nwgnifioenoe 
treme  poverty.  [This  chy  is  amid  t»  Imi 
derived  its  name  of  NeapoHa,  or  the  Brare%. 
from  a  eolony  of  Ctunasans,  wlioa^lledta^ 
and  probably  rebuilt  or  enlar^ged  the 
city ;  whence  it  was  catted  Ntflurvxn  Ki 
**  the  new  city  of  the  Cunueana.**  ^ 

was  the  favourite  residence  of  Vtrg9«  ^^ 
was  buried  near  the  promontory  «f  '^ 
num.    Strabo  says,  thatia  hta  tima 
Romans  resorted  hither  to  past  a  ▼< 
life  after  the  manner  of  &e  Greeks, 
language  they  adopted.    Alaric,  after 
sacked  Rome,  passed  before  NeepoliB 
out  injuring  it,  and  the  aame  eon* 
pursued  by  Gensecic.]  Suet,  in,  jf  egg, 
A  town  in  Africa.— —A  city  of  Tliraca^ 

A  town  of  Egypt. Of  Paleetli 

Ionia.— ^Abo  a  part  of  Syracuse, 
c.  24. — Cie.  in  Verr,  5. 

Nkarchvs,  an  officer  of  Alexaader  mil* 
Indian  expedition.  [He  waa  crier  ed  to  eee- 
duct  Alexander's  fleet  along  the  Indian  eean 
to  the  Psraian  rnlf,  and,  with  OkiesefttWb  ^ 
examine  it.]  He  wvtAe  an  aeeoont  oTIiBs 
voyage.  After  the  Idng^  death  be  was  cr 
pointed  overLyoia  and  PamiMia.  fTk 
voyage  is  related  by  Arrisa  of  IfieoBaedia, 
the  Greek  bisloriae  of  Akaodar.taho  Itved 
under  Trajan.    It  is  commiNiteUi  JMfem. 

or  general  aecouat  of  lodfia,  taid  it  — ^ ^ 

ly  taken  from  the  journal  of 

self.    The  authenticity  of  the 

been  questioned  by  some  of  tlie  leennd,  ft«C 
is  completely  defended  m  ttie  iiiiliiliieiiit 
commentary  of  Dr.  Vinoent*  late  Hmm  af 
Westminster,  publishad  in  179T.]  €m^%, 
c  10.— Poi^noti.  9.*Jiiiftfi.  13,  o.  4^    m^ 

NxBo,  [a  moontain  rituateearte^ka  liw 
Jordan,  and  IbrmiMrpart  of  the  ehamier  Aft- 
rim,  north  of  the  Dead  Bea.  The  !■  ■  laiii 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  thumoualaiBfti  *e 
46th  year  of  their  Exodus,  andMoeet^taea^ 
executed  the  commSssioa  with  whiek  kmmm 
entrusted,  and  having  prooouaoed  U^^tm^^ 
on  the  12  tribes  assembled  to  reoaiire  Mi  iMt 
charge,  ascended  this  motmtaiB»  §Mm  Iha 
samxHt  of  which,  called  Fiisah,  he  Iwfl*  view 
of  the  promised  land  into  which  he  «w  vet 
permitted  to  enter:  on  this  mountafli lM«Mi 
afterwards  died.] 

NsBRiesA,  a  town  of  Spain,  new  ^ 

NcBftODBS,  a  mountain  of  Siofly* 
the  Himera  rises.    SiL  14,  v.  237. 

NxsaopHdasi,  a  son  of  Jason  and  ^fli- 

pyla.    ^poU§n, One  of  ActsMO**  iMp. 

Ovid.  Met.  3. 

NkgbssItas,  a  divinity  who 
the  doctrines  of  mankind,  and  who 
garded  as  the  mother  of  the  Parom. 
2,0.4. 

Nechos,  a  king:  of  Egypt,  wfao 
to  make  a  comraunication  between  the 
terranean  and  Red  Seas,  B.  C  610.    Ke  lam 
than  190,000  m^  perished  in  the  atfmiift  H 
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wn  duoovsred  in  his  reigii  that  Africa  wai 
:iroui»iiavigmble.  [Herodotas  states,  that 
Nedio  diipatobed  some  vessels  ander  theoon- 
daot  of  Ph«eiiician  mariners,  down  the  Red 
36a»  with  direetioDs  to  pass  by  the  colamns  of 
Eferonles  and  return  to  i^pt;  in  other 
woids,  to  eireamnavigate  Africa.  The  Phoeoi- 
cimns,  passing^  down  the  Red  Sea,  entered  the 
roathem  ocean:  on  the  approach  of  aatomn, 
hey  landed  on  the  coast,  and  planted  corn  ; 
when  this  was  ripe  they  ont  it  down  and  again 
leparted.  Having  thos  consumed  two  years, 
iiey  in  the  third  doubled  the  columns  of  Her- 
:ales,  and  returned  to  Egypt.  This  voyage 
lias  been  gMierally  deemed  fabulous,  but  the 
acts  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  though  few, 
ire,aecordittg  to  Dr.  Vincent,  very  consistent. 
Fieredotos  states  also  that  the  Phcenicians  af- 
Irmed  that  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
land  in  a  part  of  their  course,  a  circum- 
rtanee  which  be  deems  incredible,  but  which 
ifibrds  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
royage,  since  this  must  necessarily  have  been 
iie  ease  after  the  FhcBuieians  had  passed  the 
line.]    Herodel.  t,  c.  158, 1.  4,  c.  42. 

Nxoiiov6li8,  ene  of  the  suburbs  of  Alex- 
indria. 

Nbctai^bvs  and  Nictanabis,  a  king  of 
Elgyptf  who  defended  his  country  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos,  B. 
D.  363.  Hit  grandson,  of  the  same  name, 
nade  an  aUiaDce  with  Agesilaus  king  of  Spar- 
:a,  and  with  his  assistance  he  quelled  a  rebel- 
lion of  his  subjects.  Some  time  after  he  was 
oined  by  the  Sidonians,  Phanictans,  and  in- 
labitants  ef  Cyprus,  who  had  revolted  from 
Jte  kiogef  Persia.  This  poweHul  confedera- 
>T  was  soon  attacked  by  Darius,  the  king  of 
Persia,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
?f  eetmebus,  to  defend  his  frontiers  against  so 
lattgerons  an  enemy,  levied  30,000  mercenaiy 
iddien  in  Greece,  the  same  number  in  Li* 
73ra,  and  60/XX)  were  fumbhed  in  Egypt. 
Phis  numerous  body  was  not  equal  to  the 
Pernen  forces :  and  Nectanebus,  df? feated  in  a 
>attie,  gsrve  up  all  hopes  of  resistance  and  ded 
nte  Ethiopia,  B.  C.  350,  where  he  found  a 
rafe  asylum.  His  kingdom  of  Egypt  became 
roa  that  time  tributary  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
Pftsr.  Aget.^Dxod.  16,  kc-^Polytm,  2.-0. 
Yep.  m  ilget. 

NscTfliA,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the 
3-reekB  in  memory  of  the  dead . 

Nmi^vs,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He 
vas  brother  to  Pelias,  with  whom  he  was  ex* 
joaed  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal 
ler  shame  Irom  her  father.  They  were  pre- 
erred  and  brought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then 
aarried  Cretheus  king  of  lolchos.  After  the 
leath  of  Cretheus,  Pelias  and  Neleus  seized 
he  kingdom  of  loldios,  which  belonged  to 
Gson,  the  lawful  son  of  Tyro  by  the  deceased 
Dooarch.  After  they  had  reigned  for  some 
:iaie  conjointly,  Pdias  expelled  Neleus  from 
olchos.  Nrieus  came  to  Aphareus  king  of 
liesaenia,  who  #eated  him  with  kindness,  and 
>erinitted  him  to  build  a  city,  whioh  he  called 
Pjloa.  Neleus  married  Chloris  the  daughter 
>f  AmphioD,by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  and 


twelve  sons,  who  were  all,  except  Nestor, 
killed  by  Hercules,  together  with  their  father. 
Neleus  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage 
only  to  him  who  brought  him  the  bulls  of 
Iphiclus.  Bias  was  the  successful  lover,  vid* 
Melampus.     Ovid,  Met,  6,  v.  418.— Potw.  4, 

c.  36 — JipoUod,  1,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  6. A  river 

of  Euboea. 

^XHAA,  a  townof  Argolis  between  Cleonse 
and  Philius,  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in 
the  16th  year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated 
Nemsanlion.  This  animal,  bom  of  the  hun- 
dred-headed Typhon,  Infested  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nemsa,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  un- 
der continual  alarms.  It  was  the  first  labour 
of  Hercules  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  hero,  when 
he  found  that  his  arrows  and  his  club  where 
useless  against  an  animal  whoseskin  was  hard 
and  impenetrable,  seized  him  in  his  arms  and 
squeezed  him  to  death.  The  conqueror 
clothed  himself  in  the  skin,  and  games  were 
instituted  to  commemorate  se  ereat  an  event. 
The  Nemsean  games  were  origmally  institut- 
ed by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Archemorus, 
who  died  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  [nd,  Ar- 
chemorus,] and  Hercules  some  time  after  re- 
newed them.  They  were  one  of  the  four 
g^eat  and  solemn  games  which  were  observed 
m  Greece.  The  Argives,  Corinthians,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Cleons,  generally  presided 
by  turns  at  the  celebration,  in  which  were 
exhibited  foot  and  horse  races,  chariot  races, 
boxing,  wrestling,  and  contests  of  every 
kindf  both  gymnical  and  equestrian.  The 
conqueror  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of 
green  parley,  in  memory  of  the  adventure  of 
Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid  down  on  a 
sprig  of  that  plant.  They  were  celebrated 
every  third,  or,  according  to  others,  every 
fifth  year,  or.  more  properly  on  the  1st  ana 
3d  year  of  every  Olympiad,  on  the  12th  day 
of  the  Corinthian  month  Pofiemot,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  August.  They  served  as  an 
era  to  the  Argives,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  It  was  always 
usual  for  an  orator  to  pronounce  a  funeral 
oration  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Archemo- 
rus, and  those  who  distributed  the  priz/ss  were 
always  dressed  in  mourning.  Ltv.  27,  c.  30 
and  31, 1.  34,  c.  41.— Oruf.  Met,  9,  v.  97,  ep. 
9,  V.  e\—Pau8,  in  Corinth.-^Clem.  Alexand. 
^jithen,—'PoigiEn,Strab.  8.— Hygtn.  fab. 

30  and  273.— j?;?oflorf.  3,  c.  6. A  river  of 

Peloponnesus  falling  into  the  bay  of  Corinth. 
Liv,  33,  c.  15. 

NsMAUsos,  a  town  of  Gaul,  in  Languedoc, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  now  Mtmet. 

iVj&MBSiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Nemesis. 
[vid.  Nemesis.] 

M.     AVRBL.      OlYMP.      NEBfBBlAinJS,     a 

Latin  poet,  bom  at  Carthage,  of  no  very  bril- 
liant talents,  in  the  third  century,  whoso 
poems  on  hunting  and  bird-catching  were 
published  by  Burman,  inter  scriptures  rei 
venatice,  4to.  L.  Bat.  l728.  [They  are  edit- 
ed also  by  Wemsdorff  in  the  Poet»  Latinn 
Minores,  Altenb.  1790-8.  Nemesiaaus  flou- 
rished under  the  emperors  Carus,  Carinas, 
and  Numerianus.  The  last  of  these  prmqes 
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had  a  particular  esteem  for  him.  The  poem 
oo  hunting^,  called  Cyfugtticor^  was  so  higbly 
esteemed  in  the  eighth  century,  that  it  was 
read  among^  the  classics  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  It  cannot  rank 
high  as  a  poetical  composition,  but  deserves 
praise  for  its  polish  and  elegance.  Both  this 
and  the  poem  De  Aucupw^  or  bird-catching^ 
have  reached  us  in  a  very  mutilated  state 
Some,  without  any  necessity,  ascribe  the  lat- 
ter poem  to  another  poet  of  the  same  name.] 

N£m£sis,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  daugb' 
ter  of  Noz«  She  was  the  goddess  of  ven- 
geance, always  prepared  to  punish  impiety, 
and  at  the  same  time  liberally  to  reward  the 
good  and  virtuous.  [The  original  meaning 
of  the  term  Ni/Mf0>i(  in  Greek  is,  the  jusi 
indignation  one  feels  at  observing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  undeserving.  The  Goddess  Ne- 
mesis was  called  A^|{«rTtiat,  i.  e.  she  from 
whom  no  bad  man  can  escape.]  She  is  made 
one  of  the  Farce  by  some  mythologists,  and  is 
represented  with  a  helm  and  a  wheel.  The 
people  of  Smyrna  were  the  first  who  made 
her  statues  with  wings,  to  show  with  what  ce 
lerity  she  is  prepared  to  punish  the  crimes  of 
the  wicked  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  the  helm 
and  the  wheel  in  her  hands  intimate.  Her 
power  did  not  only  exist  in  this  life,  but  she 
was  also  employed  after  death  to  find  out  the 
most  effectual  and  rigorous  means  of  correc< 
tion.  Nemesis  was  particularly  worshipped 
at  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a  cele- 
brated statue  10  cubiti  long,  made  of  Parian 
marble  by  Phidias,  or, according  to  others,  by 
one  of  his  pupils.  The  Romans  were  also 
particularly  attentive  to  the  adoration  of  a 
deity  whom  they  solemnly  invoked,  and  to 
whom  they  offered  sacrifices  before  they  de- 
clared war  against  their  enemies,  to  show  the 
world  that  their  wars  were  undertaken  upon 
the  most  just  grounds.  Her  statue  at  Rome 
was  in  the  capitol.  Some  suppose  that  Ne- 
mesis was  the  person  whom  Jupiter  deceiv- 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  and  that  Leda  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  children  which 
sprang  from  the  two  eggs.  Others  observe 
that  Leda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemesis 
after  death.  According  to  Pausanias,  there 
were  more  thao  one  Nemesis.  The  goddess 
Nemesis  was  surnamed  Rhamntttich  because 
worshipped  at  Rhamnus.  [The  temple  at  thi» 
place  is  said  to  have  been  built  of  the  marble 
which  the  Persians  brought  with  them  into 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  in  anticipation  of  their 
expected  victory.]  The  Greeks  celebrated 
a  festival,  called  JVVtfiena,  in  memory  of  de- 
ceased persons,  as  the  goddess  Nemesis  was 
supposed  to  defend  the  relics  and  the  memory 
of  the  dead  from  all  insult     /Tygtn.  P.  ^.  2, 

c.  8.— Paus.   1,  c.  ^.^ApoUod,  3,  c.   10 

Huiod,  Theog.  2^4— P/in.  1 1,  c,  28,1. 36,  c.5. 

Nemesius,  [a  native  of  Emesa,  in  Syria, 
and  bishop  of  that  t:ity,  about  A.  D.  400. 
He  has  left  a  work  **  On  the  nature  of  man/' 
in  forty-four  books,  which  is  sometimes  as- 
cribed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  but  from  no 
other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than  because 
t^o  latter  wrote  a  work  under  the  same  title. 
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The  treatise  of  Nemesius  is  one  of  Um  hmt 
productions  of  Christian  antiquity.  Ba  db- 
plays  in  it  a  remarkable  knowledge  ol  fftf- 
sics,  considering  the  period  in  which  hm  Kvdi, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tke  wn- 
tings  and  doctrines  of  th»  ancseDt 
phers.  His  style,  formed  on  good  i 
much  purer  than  that  of  moat  of  hie  < 
poraries.  The  best  editioa  is  that  ot  Mat- 
thise,  Halle.  1802|  in  Svo.] 

Nemktacum,  a  town  of  Gaol«  mow. jirrmB^ 
{vid.  Atrebates.] 

Nemetes,  a  nation  of  GeniiaD7,[«loqg  Ike 
Rhine,  between  the  Vaugiooaa  aad  tho  Tn-^ 
bocci.    Their  capital  was  NovioBMicnii  mam 

>tre«.]    Taeit.  de  Oerm.  28. 

Nemoralia,  festivals  obaenrod  im  Ika 
woods  of  Aricia,  in  honour  of  D»aBa,wliopr»- 
sidedover  the  country  and  the  foreeU,eE 
which  account  that  part  of  Italy  wm  aooM- 
times  denominated  S'emortnnt  agtr,  OwiL 
de  A  A,  1,  V.  259. 

NsMossvs,  (or  vm^}  the  capital  ef  the 
Avemi  in  GauU  now  Clirwmit,  iMcmm.  1, 
V.  419.— 5/ra6.  4. 

Nbobule,  a  .daughter  of  LyeaBbat,  be- 
trothed to  the  poet  Archiloohos.  (vtf.  Ly> 
cambes.)    Horai.  ep.  6,  v.  13,  k  1^  ep.  t.  79L 

"Ovid  in  lb.  54 ^A  beaetifel  westta  te 

whom  Horace  addressed  3,  od.  If. 

NEocmsARBA,  [a  town  it  Pootost  oa  the 
river  Lyons,  above  Comaaa.    It  ia  now  JVSt- 

tar, A  town  of  Maurituiia."— Aaotiier 

of  Syria,  &c.] 

NRdcLEs,  an  Athenian  phikaopher,  Ci- 
ther, or,  according  to  Cicero,  brother  to  the 
philosopher  Epicurus.    Cic*  I,  de  JVet.  D. «. 

21.— Dm^. The  father  of  Thewneleciii 

^lian.  K  H,  2,  &c.— C.  Jftp.m  11mm. 

Neon,  a  town  of  Phocu.— Theee  wm 
also  another  of  the  same  name*  in  the  wuam 
country,  on  the  top  of  Pamaasiu.     It  WEi  i^ 
terwards  called  Tithorea.    Pba.  JmBglKL 
Paut.-'Phoc—HerodoL  8,  c.  32. 

NsoNTicHos,  a  town  of  £olie,  oeer  the 

Hermus. [A  town  of  Phooia.— — Aaathir 

of  Thrace,  on  the  Propontis  Analhai  JE 

Caria.]     Herodoi.^Plin, 

NKopTOLfiMus,  a  king  of  Epir«,  me  ef 
Achilles  and  Deidamia,  called  P|iiJhsMbfc<i 
the  yellow  colour  of  his  hair.  He  w«i  ewe- 
fully  educated  under  the  eye  of  hit  BM(ter« 
and  gave  early  prooft  of  his  Teloiir.  MMm 
the  death  of  Achilles,  Calchaa  deoieiediEibe 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  that  Troy  eo«UlErt 
be  taken  without  the  assistance  of  dM  MEtf 
the  deceased  hero.  Immediatelj  vposttil 
Ulysses  and  Phoenix  were  rnmmiwinMi  la 
bring  Pyrrhus  to  the  war.  He  retm—d  wMk 
them  with  pleasure,  and  received  thm  wmm 
of  Neoptolemus,  (new  mUmt,)  beceie  ha 
had  come  late  to  the  field.  On  hia  emTelbT' 
fore  Troy  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  toaabei  hialh* 
ther,  and  wept  over  his  ashes.  HeefletPB»hi 
according  to  some  authors,  aoeompnBieA  8|f** 
ses  to  Lemnos,  to  engage  Phileotetaii,  lee 
to  the  Tr(uan  war.  He  greitl/  d 
himself  during  the  remaining  timeefl 
and  he  was  thf^lcfgu^h^jesetii^r 
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lorse.    He  was  inferior  to  none  of  Uie  Gre 
iian  warridrt  in  valour,  and  Ulysses  and  Ne8< 
:or  alone  could  claim  a  saperiority  over  him 
m  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  address.    His  cru- 
elty, however,  was  as  great  as  that  of  bis  fa 
Lher.     Not  satisfied  with  breaking  down  the 
gates  of  Priam's  palace,  be  exercised  the 
greatest  barbarity  upon  the  remains  of  his 
^mily,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  sane 
tity  of  the  place  where  Priam  had  taken  re 
i^e,  he  slaughtered    him  without  mercy ; 
>r,  according  to  others,  dragged  him  by  the 
lair  to  the  tomb  of  his  father,  where  he  sa- 
»ifioed  him,  and  where  he  cut  off  bis  he»d, 
ind  carried  it  in  exultation   through   the 
treeta  of  Troy,  fixed  on  the  point  of  a  spear. 
Ue  alio   sacrificed  Astyanax    to  bis  fury, 
iod immolated  Polyxena  on  the  tombof  Achil- 
es,  aeeording  to  those  who  deny  that  the  sa- 
crifice was  v(9antary.  When  Troy  was  taken, 
he  captives  were  divided  among  the  conquer- 
>rs;,  and  Pyrrhus  had  for  bis  share  Andro 
naehe  the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus  the 
oQ  of  Priam.     With  these  he  departed  for 
Ivreece,  anti  he  probably  escaped  from  de- 
tmction  by  giving  credit  to  the  words  of  He- 
enos,  who  foretold  him  that  if  be  sailed  with 
he  rest  of  the  Greeks,  his  voyage  would  be 
ittended  with  fatal  consequences,  and  perhaps 
ivith  death.    This  obliged  him  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent course  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and 
le  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace, 
where  be  had  a  severe  encounter  with  queen 
Elarpalyce.     [vid.  Harpalyce.]    The  place  of 
tiis  retirement  after  the  Trojan  war  is  not 
foown.  Some  mamtain  that  he  went  to  Thes 
taly,  where  his^randfatber  still  reigned  ;  but 
this  is  confuted  by  others,  who  observe  per- 
tiaps  with  more  reason,  that  he  went  to  £  pi- 
rns where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 
icingdom,  because  his  grandfather  Peleus  had 
been  deprived  of  his  sceptre  by  Acastus  the 
Km  of  Pelias.    Neoptolemus  lived  with  An- 
Iromache  after  his  arrival  in  Greece,  but  it  is 
unknown  whether  he  treated  her  as  a  lawful 
wife  or  a  concubine.    He  had  a  son  by  this 
inlbrtanate  princess,  called   Molossus,  and 
two  others,  if  we  rely  on  the  authority  of 
Pautaniaa.    Besides  Andromache  he  married 
Hermione  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  as  also 
Lanasia  the  daughter  of  Cleodeus,  one  of  the 
lescandants  of  Hercules.    The  cause  of  his 
lemtb  is  variously  related.    Menelaus,  before 
the  Trojan  war,  had  promised  his  daughter 
Hermione  to  Orestes,  but  the  services  he  ex 
perienoed  from  the  valour  and  the  courage  of 
Neoptolemus  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  in 
laced  him  to  reward  his  merit  by  making  him 
lie  son-in-law.  The  nuptials  were  according- 
ly celebrated,  but  Hermione  became  jealous 
9f  Andromache,  and  because  she  bad  no  child- 
ren, the  resolved  to  destroy  her  Trojan  rival 
who  seemed  to  steal  away  the  affections  of 
their  common  husband.    In  the  absence  of 
Neoptolemus  at  Delphi,  Hermione  attempted 
to  marder  Andromache,  but  she  was  prevent- 
ed  bythe  interference  of  Peleus,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  the  populace.    When  she  saw 
het  Khemes  defeated,  she  determined  to  lay 


violent  hands  upon  herself  to  avoid  the  resent- 
ment of  Neoptolemus.  The  sadden  arrival 
of  Orestes  changed  her  resolutions,  and  she 
consented  to  elope  with  her  lover  to  Sparta. 
Orestes,  at  the  same  time  to  revenge  and  to 
punish  his  rival,  caused  him  to  be  assassinat- 
ed in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  he  was  mur- 
dered at  the  foot  of  the  altar  by  Macbareus 
the  priest,  or  by  the  band  of  Orestes  himself, 
according  to  Virgil,  Paterculus,  and  Hygi* 
nus.  Some  say  that  he  was  murdered  by  U)e 
Delphians,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the  pre- 
sents of  Orestes.  It  is  unknown  why  Neopto- 
lemus went  to  Delphi.  Seme  support  that 
he  wished  to  consult  the  oracle  to  know  how 
he  might  have  children  by  the  barren  Her- 
mione ;  others  say  that  he  went  thither  to  of- 
fer the  spoils  which  he  had  obtained  daring 
the  I'rojan  war,  to  appease  the  resentment  of 
Apollo  whom  he  had  provoked  by  calling  him 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  Achilles.  The  plun- 
der of  the  rich  temple  of  Delphi,  if  we  believe 
others,  was  the  object  of  the  journey  of  Neop- 
tolemus ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  observed,  that 
he  suffered  the  same  death  and  the  same  bar- 
bnrities  which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  upon  the  aged  Priam  and  bis  wretch- 
ed family.  From  this  circumstance  the  an- 
cients have  made  use  of  the  proverb  of  Aepp- 
toUmifi  rivenge  when  a  person  had  suffered  the 
same  savage  treatment  which  others  bad  re- 
ceived from  his  band.  The  Delphians  cele- 
brated a  festival  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
nily  in  memory  of  Neoptolemus,  who  bad  been 
slain  in  his  attempt  to  plunder  their  temple, 
because,  as  they  said,  Apollo,  the  patron  of  the 
place,  bad  been  in  some  manner  accessary  to 
the  death  of  Achilles.  Pa(erc.  1,  c.  l.—f^sr^. 
^n.  2  and  3.— Paw*.  10,  c.  24.— Ortrf.  Met. 
13,  V.  334,  455,  SLc.—Heroid.  B.—^trab,  9.— - 
Ptru/.  JVem.  T.—Eurip.  Androm,  k  Or  est. 
Ac. — Pint,  in  Pyrr.—Juttin.  17,  c.  3. — Dtc- 
ly$,  Cret.  4, 5  and  e.^Homer,  Od.  11,  v.  504. 
//.  19,  V.  SQG.-'SophocL  Philoct—JipoUod  3, 
c.  13.— Hy^tn.  fab.  97  and  102.— PAtio»/r.Her. 

19,  &c.— Dar«#.  Phryg,^^,  Smyrn.  14. 

A  king  of  the  Molossi,  father  of  Olympias  the 

mother  of  Alexander.    Jtutin.  17,  c.  3. 

Another,  king  of  Epirus. An  uncle  of  the 

celebrated  Pyrrhus  who  assisted  the  Taren- 
tines.  He  was  made  king  of  Epirus  by  the 
Epirots  who  had  revolted  from  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  was  put  to  death  when  he  at- 
tempted to  poison  his  nephew,  ko.    Plut,  in 

Pyrr. A  tragic  poet  of  Athens  greatly 

favoared  by  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  When 
Cleopatra,  the  monarch's  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried  to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  he  wrote  some 
verses  which  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the 
tragical  death  of  Philip.  Died.  16. A  re- 
lation of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who 
climbed  the  walls  of  Gaza  when  that  city  waa 
taken  by  Alexander.  After  the  king's  death 
he  received  Armenia  as  his  province,  and 
made  war  against  Eumenes.  He  was  support- 
ed by  Craterus,  but  an  engagement  with  Eu- 
menes proved  fetal  to  his  cause.  Craterus 
was  killed  and  himself  mortally  wounded  by 

Eumenes,  B.C.  321.    CNep.inEumm 
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One  of  the  officers  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
beaten  by  LacnUus  in  a  naral  battle.  Plut. 
inLue. 

NsPB,  a  conttellatioD  of  the  beaTens,  the 
same  as  Scorpio.— —An  inland  town  of  Etra- 
ria,  called  also  JVVpe/e,  whose  inhabitants  are 
called  JVe/ff«tni  ItaLS^  v.  490.— Lw.  6,  c. 
19,1.26,0.34. 

Nbphalia,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  honour 
of  Mnemosyne  the  mother  of  the  Muses  and 
Aurora,  Venus,  &c.  No  wine  was  used  dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  bnt  merely  a  mixture  of 
water  and  honey.  Pollux,  6,  c  3. — Athen. 
15. — Suidas, 

NfiPHiLXi  the  first  wife  of  Athamas  king 
of  Thebes,  and  mother  of  Phryxus  and  Helle. 
She  was  repudiated  on  pretence  of  being  sub 
jeot  to  fits  of  insanity,  and  Athamas  married 
Ino  the  daughter  of  Cadmos,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  Ino  became  jealous  of 
Nephele,  because  her  children  would  succeed 
to  their  ftkther's  throne  before  her's  by  right 
of  seniority,  and  she  resolved  to  destroy  them 
Nephele  was  apprized  of  her  wicked  inten- 
tions, and  she  removed  her  children  from  the 
reach  of  Ino,  by  giving  them  a  celebrated  ram 
sprung  from  the  union  of  Neptune  and  Theo> 
phane,  on  whose  back  they  escaped  to  Col- 
chis, [vtrf.  Phryxus.]  Nephele  was  after 
wards  changed  into  a  cloud,  whence  her  name 
is  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  clouds.  Some 
call  her  AV^uto,  which  word  is  the  Latin 
translation  of  Nepkeie,  The  fleece  of  the 
ram,  which  saved  the  life  of  Nephele's  child- 
ren, is  often  called  the  Nephelifin fleece.  Apol 
/o<f.  1,  c.9. — Bygin,  2,  &c. — Ovid,  Met.  11, 
V.  195. — Place.  11,  v.  56. — A  mountain  of 
Thessaly,*  once  the  residence  of  the  Centaurs, 
NjBPHiLis,  a  cape  of  Cilicia.  Lev.  33,  c.  20. 
NeprkrItks,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assist- 
ed the  Spartans  against  Persia,  when  Agesi 
laus  was  in  Asia.  He  sent  them  a  fleet  of 
100  ships,  which  were  intercepted  by  Conon 
as  they  were  sailing  towards  Rhodes,  &o. 
Dioi,  14. 

NxPiA,a  daughter  of  Jasus,  who  mar- 
ried Olympus  king  of  Mysia,  whence  the 
plains  of  Mysia  are  sometimes  called  JWpta 
cam^, 

CoRif .  Nepos,  a  celebrated  historian  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.    He  was  bom  at  Hostilia, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  learned  contempora- 
ries, ho  shared  the  favours  and  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor.     [Hostilia  was  a 
small  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  and,  as 
this  last  was  included  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  we 
may  hence  account  for  Nepos  being  callckl  by 
Ausoninsa  Gau/.l  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero  and  of  Atticus,  and  recommended 
himself  to  the  notice  of  the  great  and  opulent 
by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a  lively  disposi 
'tion.  Aceording  to  some  writers  he  comp«)sed 
thVee  books  of  chronicles,  as  also  a  biographi- 
ical  aooonnt  of  all  the  most  celebrated  kingn, 
^penerali,  and  anthors  of  antiquity.    [Aulus 
'iGellioi  cilet  this  work  under  the  title  of 
iChnmieki  ;  Jomandes  under  that  of  Annali, 
''The  IbnnM-,  as  alto  the  grammarian  Chari- 
t*  ins,  oitet  his '!  Books  9/  Examples j*^  makiBg 
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mention  of  the  fifth  of 
speaks  also  of  the  16th  book  of  »  woik  by 
Nepet,  enUtled  "  niustrvms  Jlfen.*'  B«  W 
written  also  a  life  of  Cicero.  In  IHmSm  ^Ji, 
he  speaks  of  a  work  written  by  hinwif,  ^||. 
ed  '<  7%e  Oreek  Htsiortans.'*  Finally,  mm 
have  imagined,  from  a  passage  of  Nftpoe^  tlM 
he  had  composed  also  a  work  called  **  Ac 
lives  of  the  Kings ;"  bat  this  is  mere  hnwfti 
sis  J  Of  all  his  valuable  cootpoeitiaM^aa* 
thing  remains  but  his  lives  of  the  ]  ~~ 
Greek  an  <  Roman  generals,  whack 
often  been  attributed  to  iEnylios 
who  published  them  in  his  own  na—  IftI 
age  of  Tbeodosios,  to  oonciliate  tiM  fcajf 
and  the  friendship  of  that  aosperor.  jb 
language  of  Cornelias  had  alwnys  hutm  |A- 
mired  ;  and  as  a  writer  of  the  AngiMJMi  ^p, 
he  is  entitled  to  many  conimewintiMW  §mw^ 
delicacy  of  his  expreisicma*  tha  sAm^smm  «f 
his  style,  and  the  deameaa  and  pracfilM  af 
his  narrations.  Some  support  thai  liataw- 
lated  Dares  Phrygius  fixtoi  the  GraakailfU 
nal ;  bnt  the  ineleganoe  of  the  dictM^  msA 
its  many  incorrect  expressions  plai^  i 
that  it  is  the  production,  not  of  a  mMmr  of 
the  Augustan  age,  but  the  spario«ai 
tion  of  a  more  modem  pen.  [ll  \ 
above  that  the  ''  Lives'*  of  Nepoe  ^ 
lisbed  in  his  own  name  by  lilaiflias  ] 
In  the  dedication  oS  this  latter  \ 
is  in  bad  Latin  verse,  no  nuntioa  whataror 
is  made  of  Nepos,  and  ?nkm  daisa  tkt 
work  as  the  joint  productioa  eC  hMMoU^  hit 
father,  and  grandfather.  One  ii  aslaowtiad 
at  the  want  of  intelligence  on  tiM  part  af 
his  readers,  in  theirnot  perceiviBf  tiaa  4ih 
orepancy  between  the  thonghti  wd  mtlt' 
ments  which  prevailed  in  the  ago  of  Kipia 
and  those  which  characterised  tha  i«iga  9i 
Tbeodosios ;  nor  in  being  strock  niQi  Ifea 
difference  between  the  ^barooa  s$$^  «f 
the  writers  who  flourished  in  tha  Mtm  9^ 
riod,  and  the  elegance  of  tha  falilia  Mp 
which  marks  the  diction  of  the  hietiaiaa  II 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  tliu  i%l>rf 
the ''  Life  of  Atticos,"  whioh  the  1 
unanimously  ascribe  to  Nepoe,  ^ 
all  ag^ree  in  naming  iErailios 
author  of  the  ^  Lives  of  iUu 
manders,*'  differs  essentially  froB  1 
last  mentioned  work,  in  whioli 
served  various  unusual  expresaioi 
constructions,  and  sobm  soleeisBM  1 
well  excite  surprise  if  regsurdad 
from  a  contemporary  of  Cioaro.  II  g 
most  reasonable  to  adopt  the 
Barth,  that  Probus  treated  tha  aPt^  4f  J 
pos,  as  Justin  did  that  of  Trog«» 
in  making  changes,  additiena,  and  1 
ments  throughoat  This  hypoilMva  1 
additional  weight  from  what  Napaa 
observes,  towards  the  condmon  aif  Ikj 
fiice,  respecting  the  large  ftse  of  i 
which  he  was  giving  to  tha 

has  been  charged  with  rarioaal ^^.^ 

dem  critics,  which,  as  his  book  mtfjfftmit$ 
placed  in  the  hancb  of  tha  j 
be  amiss  here  to  enanetata. 
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ofPhocioabe  has  mistakea  the  Greek  words 
•cci^vxec  Tif/'acer/am  person  of  the  tame 
iribe^^*  for  a  proper  name,  Empht/Uttis,  It  is 
believed,  however,  by  Teschucke,  a  recent 
editor,  that  Pbocion  may  have  had  a  friend 
of  this  name,  nnoe  the  safifte  appellation  oc- 
cu  rs  io  Aodocides.  Without  some  excuse  of 
this  kind,  Nepos*8  knowledge  of  Greek  be- 
comes very  doabtful.  2.  He  confounds 
Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  with  Miltiade?, 
the  SCO  of  Cypselus/Herodotui  (6,c.  34,  seqq.) 
informs  us  that  the  latter  condacte  J  a  colo 
nj  of  Athenians  into  the  Chersonese,  and 
established  a  sovereignty  there.  3d.  In  the 
life  of  Pausanias,  chapter  1,  he  confounds 
together  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Mardonius  was 
the  son-in-law  of  the  first,  and  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  last.  4th.  He  confounds  the 
victory  of  Mycale,  g;ained  by  Xantippus  and 
Leotycbides,  with  the  naval  battle  gained 
by  Cimon,  nine  years  after,  near  the  river 
Eurymedon.  (r^.  Mycale.)  5tb.  In  corn- 
par  I  o^  the  end  of  the  second  chapter  and 
tt&e  Gomineucement  of  the  third  of  the  life 
of  Pansaniat,  with  the  dear  and  ciroamttan 
tial  narrative  of  Thacydides  (1,  c.  130  — 
131,)  we  will  perceive  that  Nepos  has  violat- 
ed  the  order  of  time,  and  confounded  the  events. 
6th.  There  is  no  less  disorder  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  life  of  Lysander^Nepos  confounds  two 
expeditions  of  this  general  into  Asia,  between 
which  there  elapsed  an  interval  of  seven 
years.  Compare  Xea.  HelUn,  3,  c.  4,  7—10. 
— Diod.  Sie,  14,  c.  13.  7th.  In  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Ufe  of  Dion,  Nepos  conrounds 
the  order  of  events.  Plato  made  three  voy- 
age to  Sicily  ;  the  first  in  the  time  of  Dio* 
oyaSus  the  elder,  who  had  him  sold  as  a 
&iave»  Dion  was  then  only  14  years  old. 
At  the  time  of  his  second  voya^,  Diooysius 
the  elder  was  no  longer  alive.  It  was  dur- 
ixtg  his  third  visit  to  the  island  that  the  phi- 
losopher reconciled  Dion  and  Dionysius  the 
yoonger.  Finally,  it  was  not  Dionysius  the 
elder,  hot  the  son,  who  invited  Plato  maj^na 
atnbUione.  Klh.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the 
life  of  Chabrias  utter  confusion  prevails. 
At  the  period  when  Nepos  makes  Agesilaus 
to  have  g^one  on  his  expedition  into  £g;ypt, 
I  hie  monarch  was  busily  occupied  in  Boeotin, 
aod  Nepos  himself^  in  his  life  of  Agesilaus, 
makes  oo  mention  of  this  expedition.  The 
kin^  of  £g7pt,  who  was  assisted  by  Chabri 
as,  ami  afterwards  by  Agesilaus,  was  Tachus, 
und  not  Nectanebus.  9th.  Annibal  did  not 
imosedialely  march  to  Rome  after  the  victory 
at  Oanuae,  as  Nepos  in  his  li.e  of  Annibal,  chap. 
5,  states,  but  after  havio^f  permitted  the 
spirit  of  his  army  to  become  corrupted  in 
C'aznpaaia.  10th.  In  the  life  of  Conoo, 
chap.  I*  he  says  that  this  general  had  no 
share  in  the  battle  of  MgoB  Potamos  ;  the 
contrary  is  proved  by  Xenophon.  Heilen,  S, 
c.  J»  39.  nth.  In  the  life  of  Agesilaus, 
chap.  5,  he  attributes  to  this  king  the  victo- 
ry at  Corhitbi  which  was  due  to  Aristode- 
nioa,  at  Xenophon  informs  us,  HelUn.  4,  c^ 
2 «  9— 23.1  Among  the  many  good  editions 
of  CoroeUas  Nepos,  two  may  ^0  selected  as 
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the  best,  that  of  [  Van  Staveren,]  8vo.  t. 
Bat.  1773,  and  that  of  Glasgow,  ISmo.  1761. 
[By  far  the  best  now,  is  the  edition  of  Fisch- 
er, Lips.  1806,  8vo.]—— Julius,  an  emperor 
of  the  west,  kc. 

NEPOTiASira,  Flavins  Popilius,  a  son  of 
Gutropia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine.  He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  after 
the  death  of  his  cousin  Constans,  and  ren- 
dered himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. He  was  murdered  by  Anicetas, 
aAer  one  month*s  reign,  and  his  family  were 
involved  in  his  ruin. 

Neptuys,  wife  of  Typhon,  became  ena- 
moured of  Osiris,  her  brother-in-law,  and 
introduced  herself  to  his  bed.    She  had  a 
ton  called  Anubis  by  him.    Plul,  in  Isid. 
NiBPTUNi  FAVVM,  a  place  near  Cenchrese, 

Mtla,  l,c.  19. Another  in  the  island  of 

Calaoria. Another  near  Mantinea. 

Neptuhia,  a  town  and  colony  of  Magnud 
GrsBcia. 

Neptuhivm,  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gultl 

Neptunia,  an  epithet  applied  to  Sext. 
Pompey,  because  he  believed  himself  to  be 
god  of  the  sea,  or  descended  from  him,  on 
account  of  his  superiority  in  ships,  &c.  ffo- 
rai.  Epod.  9. — Dt'on.  48. 

Neptuwbs,  [in  Greek  UoTuSctf,  vid,  the 
enil  of  this  article,]  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and  brother  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Juno. 
He  was  devoured  by  his  f&ther  the  day 
of  his  birth,  and  again  restored  to  life 
by  means  of  Metis,  who  gave  Saturn  a 
certain  potion.  Pausanias  says  that  his  mo- 
ther concealed  him  in  A  sheep-fold  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  she  imposed  upon  her  husband* 
telling  him  that  she  had  brought  a  colt  into 
the  world,  which  was  instantly  devoured  by 
Saturn.  Neptune  shared  with  his  brothers 
the  empire  of  Saturn,  and  received  as  his 
portion  ihe  kingdom  of  the  sea.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  equivalent  to  the  empire  of 
heaven  and  earth,  which  Jupiter  bad  claimed, 
therefore  he  conspired  to  dethrone  him  with 
the  rest  of  the  gods.  The  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  and  Jupiter  condemned  Neptune 
to  build  the  walls  of  Troy.  [vid.  Laomedoo.l 
A  reconciliation  was  soon  after  made,  ana 
Neptune  was  reinstated  to  all  his  rishts  and 
privileges.  Neptune  disputed  with  Minerva 
the  right  of  giving  a  name  to  the  capital  of 
Cecropia,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the  olive 
which  the  goddess  suddenly  raised  from  the 
earth  was  deemed  more  serviceable  for  the 
good  of  mankind  than  the  horse  which  Nep- 
tune had  produced  by  striking  the  ground 
with  his  trident,  as  that  animal  is  the  emblem 
of  war  and  slaughter.  This  decision  did  not 
please  Neptune,  he  renewed  the  combat  by 
disputmgfor  Troezene,  but  Jupiter  settled 
their  disputes  by  permitting  them  to  be  con- 
jointly worshipped  there,  and  by  giving  itik 
name  of  Polias,  or  the  protectreu  oftheeity^  to 
Minerva,  and  that  of  king  of  Trcezene  to  the 
god  of  the  sea.  He  also  disputed  his  right  lor 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  Apollo ;  and  Bri- 
arctts  the  Cycbps,  who  waa  iinito»Ur<*W* 
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unpire,  gave  the  iithmus  to  Neptane  siid  tbc 
promoDlory  to  Apollo.  Neptune,  ai  being  god 
of  the   »e«,    was    entitled  to    more  power 
than  any  of  the  other  gods,  except  Japiter. 
Hot  onlj  tha  ocean,  rivers^  and  fountains, 
were  subjected  to  him,  but  he  also  could  cause 
earthquakes  at  his  pleasure,  and  raise  islands 
Irom  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a  blow  of  hit 
trident.    The  worship  a(  Neptune  was  esta- 
blished in  almost  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
the  Libyans  in  particular  renerated  him  abote 
all  other  nations,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the 
first  and  grdatest  of  thd  gods.    The  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  were  also  attached  to  his 
irorship,  and  they  celebrated  their  Isthmian 
games  andComnalia  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity.   He  was  generally  represented  sitting 
hi  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell,  and  drawn  by 
tea  horsea  or  dolphins.     Sometimes  he  is 
drawn  by  winged  Ihorses,  and  holds  his  trident 
in  his  hand,  and  stands  up  as  his  chariot  dies 
orer  the  sarfitoe  of  the  sea«    Homer  repre- 
«0Dts  him  as  issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three 
tteps  erossmg  the  whole  horizon.    The  moun- 
tains and  the  forests,  says  the  poet,  trembled 
Mm  he  walked ;  the  whales,  and  all  the  fishes  of 
tb«  sea^  appear  reun>l  him$  and  eren  the  sea 
herself  seems  to  feel  the  presence  of  her  god. 
The  ancienu  generally  sacrificed  a  bull  and  a 
horse  on  his  altars,  and  the  Roman  soothsay- 
ers always  offered  to  him  the  gall  of  the  vic- 
tims, which  in  taste  resembles  the  bitterness 
of  the  sem  water«    The  amours  of  Neptune 
ftNi  numerous*    He  obtained,  by  means  of  a 
dolphiU}  the  favours  of  Amphitrite,  who  had 
made  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  and  he 
|ila<sed  among  the  constellations  the  6sh  which 
bad  persuaded  the  goddess  to  become  his 
tirife*    He  also  married  Venilia  and  Salacia, 
Hrhich  are  only  the  names  of  Amphitritet^ac- 
wording  to  some  authors,  who  o^erve  that 
the  former  word  is  derived  from  rentre,  al- 
Idding  to  the  continual  motion  of  the  sea.  Sa- 
lacia  is  derived  from  saium^  which  signifies 
th«  sea,  and  Is  dpplicable  to  Amphitrite. 
Neptune  became  a  horse  to  enjoy  the  com- 
Mny  of  Ceres4     (i^  Arion.)    To  deceive 
Theopbane^  he  changed  himself  into  a  ram. 
(rid.  Theophane.)     He  assumed  the  form  of 
the  riter  Enlpeus  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  by  whom 
he  had  Pelias  and  Neleus.    He  wai  also  fa- 
thtf  of  Phorens  and  Polyphemus  by  Thoosa) 
of  LftuBi  Nycteusi  and  Euphemus,  by  Cele- 
tlo  J  of  Chryias  by  Chrysogenia ;  of  Aocipaus 
by  Astypaltt  \  of  BcBotus  and  Helhin  l^  An. 
tiopeiofLeuconoe  byThemisto;  ofAgenor 
hM  BeUerophon  by  Eorynome  the  daughter 
of  NyttUi  of  Antes  by  Alcyone  the  daughter 
*    of  Atlas  \  of  Abas  by  Arethosa  |  of  Actor  and 
Dyotis  by  Atfemede  thh  daughter  of  Augias ; 
of  Megareot  by  OBnope  daughter  ofEpopeos ; 
«tfG|«ius  by  Har]Mly<se|  of  Taws,  Otus, 
fiphialtes,  Doms^  Alesos,  4to.     The  word 
Attftfumit  it  often  used  OMtaphorically  by  th* 
|ioets»  to  signify  SCO  taorer.    In  the  Consualia 
or  the  Romans,  boraaawtro  ted  thnmgli  the 
?^  *^^  •^fW^  •«»^  •w  wood  witL  gar- 
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were  instituted  had  produced,  the  boci^  tm 
animal  so  beneficial  for  the  use  of  masifsi' 
[Neptune  was  originally  a  Libyan  god,  lad 
the  Greeks  derived  his  worship  from  Iks:  , 
country.  The  Ph<BniciaB8  very  yretaM; 
landed  at  an  early  period  in  Africa,  mi 
brought  the  horse  with  them,  wbidi  thf 
taught  the  savage  inhabitants  to  manage.  TV 
latter,  seeing  them  master  both  the  Bast  ts- 
rible  uf  elements,  the  s«i,  and  the  meet  spinl- 
ed  of  animals,  regarded  them  as  diviaitia^ 
Hence  the  horse  became  saiured  ta  Keplmt. 
The  Consus  of  the  Romana  appears  to  ban 
been  the  sea  deified  by  the  Aber^iiaa, 
and  whcse  worship  became  aabseqaeatli 
identified  with  that  of  Neptane  ;  which  h^ 
was  introduced  by  the  early  Greek  cnkmt^ 
Plato  (in  Cratylo^  derives  the  name  IlaM^ 
from  A-ovf  and  /m»,  because  Neptane  Hfd^ 
our  feet  in  his  dominions}  smd  VmxTo6mfm 
J^eptunnt  from  nubo,  *^  quod  vutre  ierrm  U- 
nvhat  :**  both  appellations,  however,  antrf- 
dent  corruption  of  Oriental  terms.]  Fmu, 
1,  2,  &c.— Hewer.  11.  7,  tc — Kar/a  A  L. 
L.  4>—Cic.  de  JWi<.  D.  2,  c  26,  L  f.  c:  fS.- 
Heiiod.  Thcog.'^VWg.  ^n;  1,  v.  If, tc  L 2, 
3,  hc-^poUod,  \,  2,  lie— Oricf.  JUL  C  v. 
117,  &c.— Brnnfo/.  2,  c  50,  L  4,c  18&— JTc-  ^ 
erob.^-Satum,  1, c  17. — ./fttf.  de  Cn^D.M-* 
—PhU.  in  rA«n.— fii^gwi.  fch.157. — Mmif. 
in  Phmrda.-^Flacc.-'ApBlhn.  HkoA 

NKRBlDKft,  nymphs  of  the  sea,daiig|ifen 
of  Nereus  and  Doris,  [vid,  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle.] They  were  fifty,  acconfingto  thi 
greater  number  of  the  mytbelee^sts, -wboa 
names  are  as  follows:  Sao,  Amphitvilay  f  ra- 
te, Galatea,  Thoe,  Eucrate,Eudora,G^tti, 
Glauce,  Thetis,  Spio,  Cymothoe,  lidih, 
Thalia,  Agave,  Eulimene,  Erato,  Paaitkct. 
Doto,  Eunice,  Nesea,  Dynamene,  Pberm. 
Protomelia,  Aclea,  Fenope,  Doris,  Cym■tol^ 
ge,  Uippothoe,  Cymo,  Eione,  Rippesioa,C}' 
modooe,  Neso,  Eupompe,  Pronoe,  TbamatA 
Glauconome,  Halimede,  Pontoporta,  Ev^ 
ra,  Liagora,  Polynooe,  Laomadia^  T 
sa,  Autonoe,  Menippe,  Evame,  1 
Nemertes.  In  those  which  Homer  i 
to  the  number  of  30,  we  find  the  IbOeens; 
names  diflerent  from  those  spoken  of  bj  He- 
siod  ;  Halia,  Limmoria,  lera,  Ampketrsc 
Dexamene,  Amphinome,  CaUianira,  Apacs- 
des,  Callanassa,  Clymene,  Janira,  rfaaBa,9ff- 
ra,  Orithya,  Amatbea.  ApoUodoraa,  vhi 
mentions  45,  mentions  tha  following  mumes 
difierent  from  the  others ;  Glaocathoe,  Frs- 
tomedusa,  Pione,  Pleasura,  Calypso,  CrvatCi 
Neomeris,  Dejanira,  Polynoe,  Mel^  Dioasi 
Isea,  Dero,  Eumolpe,  lone,  Ceto.  Uygiaai 
and  others  differ  from  the  preeediaig  waSkon 
in  the  following  names :  Dryao,  Xantho,  Lh 
gea,  PhyUodoce,  Cydippe,  Lyoorsaa,  CIm«, 
Beroe,£phira,  Opia,  Asia,  Deopea,  Arsfton, 
C  rents,  Eurydtce,  and  Leucothoe«  Tk%  Ne- 
reides were  implored  as  the  rest  of  tSbm  dfchkii : 
they  had  altars,  chiefly  on  the  eoaab  ti  tbs 
sea,  where  the  piety  of  mankind  made  aicr* 
ings  of  milk,  oil,  and  honey,  and  oflan  Of  (he 
HAk  of  goats*  When  tb^  were  oo  the  ses- 
shore  they  getf^ally  rMSdid  hi  gtottet  aad 
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c«Tea  whieh  were  adorned  with  ahelb,  and 
«haded  by  the  braDcfaes  of  vines.  Their  duty 
^vas  to  attend  upoo  the  more  powerful  deities 
of  the  sea,  and  to  be  subsenrient  to  the  will 
of  JNeptane.  They  were  particularly  fond  of 
Hale JOB89  and  at  they  hod  the  power  of  ruffling 
or  calming  the  waters,  they  were  always  ad- 
xlrened  by  sailors,  who  implored  their  pro- 
tection that  they  might  grant  them  a  favoor- 
able  royage  and  a  prosperous  return.  They 
are  repreteated  as  young  and  handsome  vlr- 
gioa,  sitting  en  dolphins,  and  holding  Nep- 
tane'^a  trident  in  their  hand,  or  sometimes 
^^arlaada  of  flowers.  (It  has  been  a  subject  of 
inqoiry  with  regard  to  the  Nereids,  whether 
tbey  are  to  be  considered  as  metaphorical 
-  peraoaages,  or  as  real  beings.  Those  whom 
JUomer  and  Hesiod  name  are  mostly  poetical 
peraoDs;  but  some  of  them  had  a  real  exist- 
ence, as  Cassiopa,  the  mother  of  Androme- 
Uais  Psammathe,  Uie  mother  of  Phoce,  from 
"Whom  the  country  into  which  she  removed 
was  called  Phocia,  Thetis  the  mother  of  Acbil* 
les,  and  some  others.  It  mutt  be  observed, 
faowever,  that  the  name  of  Nereides  was  given 
at  fint  to  priocesses  who  inhabited  eome  isl- 
aa<la  eathe  sea-coast,  and  became  famous  for 
tbe  eatablishaent  of  oommerce  and  naviga- 
tion. It  was  transferred  afterwards  to  some 
poetical  personages,' who  owe  their  existence 
only  to  etymologies  eonfonnahle  to  the  qoali< 
tsee  implied  in  Iheir  names,  and  even  to  cer< 
lain  fishes  that  have  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies  aach  like  that  of  women.  Pliny  states, 
that  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  there  was  seen 
upon  the  sea-shore  a  Nereid,  such  as  the  po- 
ets represent  them,  ^humana  effigie/'  and  that 
an  ambassador  from  Gaul  had  told  Augustus 
that  upon  the  sea-coasts  several  dead  Nereides 
had  been  seen.  This  wears,  however4  the 
appearance  of  fable.]  Orpheus,  Hymn,  23. — 
CatuL  dt  RttpL  PcL-^Ovid,  Met.  11,  v.  361, 
Sui^—8!at,  %  Stflv,  2,  1.  3,  SylP.  l.—Paus.  2, 
c  l.-^^/M»2/ocf.  1,  o.  2 and  3. — Hesiod,  Theog. 
— Bamtr.n.  18,  v.39.— P/in.  36,  c  b.—By- 

Jffxainrs,  a  name  given  to  Achilles,  as  son 
of  Thetis,  who  was  one  o£  tbe  Nereides.  Ho- 
raU  ep.  17,  v.  8. 

Ksiunrg,  a  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of  Oceanus 
aod  Terra.  He  married  Doris,  by  whom  he 
httd  50  daughters,  called  the  Nereides,  [vid. 
liereides.],  Nereus  was  generally  represented 
as  an  old  maa  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
hair  of  an  avure  colour.  The  chief  place  of 
his  residence  was  in  the  £gean  Sea,  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  his  daughters,  who  oAen 
daAced  in  chorvses  round  him.  He  had  the 
£^4>f  prophecy,  and  informed  those  that  con- 
sulted him  of  the  different  fates  that  attended] 
them.  He  acqjuaioted  Paris  with  the  conse- 
qpencet  of  his  elopement  with  Helen;  and  it 
was  by  his  directions  that  Hercules  obtained 
tbe  eolden  app)es  of  ^he  Hesperides,  but  the 
sea  god  oftea  evaded  the  imporUinities  of  in- 
quirers by  aasaming  ditferent  ^apes,  and  to- 
tally escaping  from  t^etr  grasp^  The  word 
. Vereia  is  often  taken  for  the  sea  itseUl  Ne- 
i  eiu  is  sQpietim^t  called  the  mpH  Mcient  of 


all  tbe  gods.  Heriod,  lTreog.—Hygtn.— Ho- 
mer, n.  ld,^ApoUod,--Orphetu,  Argon.-— 
Horat,  1,  od.  13. — Eurip.  in  Iphtg. 

Nkrio,  or  NsaiEHB,  the  wile  of  Mars. 
GeU.  B.  c.  21. 

NBmpHVSy  a  desert  island  near  the  Thra* 
cian  Chersonesus. 

NerItob,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Itha- 
ca, as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
according  to  Mela.  The  word  Neritos  is  of- 
ten applied  to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca, 
and  Ulysses,  the  king  of  it,  is  called  J^eritius 
dux^  akd  his  ship  JSTeritia  navit.  The  people 
of  Saguntum,  as  descended  from  a  Neritian 
colony,  are  called  Jferitia  proUt.  8iL  it.  2, 
V.  317.— Ktrg.  ^m  3,  v.  271.— P/in.  4.— 
Mela,  2.  c.  l.-^Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  712.  Rem. 
A.  263. 

Nkrititm,  a  town  of  Calabri,  now  called 
Nardo. 

ISerivs,  a  silversmith  in  the  age  of  Ho- 
race 2,  Sal.  3,  v.  69.— —A  usurer  in  Nero*^ 
age,  who  was  so  eager  to  get  money  that  he 
married  as  often  as  he  could,  and  as  soon  de- 
stroyed his  wives  by  poison,  to  possess  him- 
self of  their  estates.    Pers.  2,  v.  14, 

Nbro,  Claudius  Domitius  Csesar,  a  oele^ 
br^ted  Romaa  emperor,  son  of  Caius  Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbusand  Agrippina  the  daughter 
of  Germanicus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  A.  D.  50,  and  four  years  afttr 
le  succeeded  to  him  on  the  throne.   The  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  was  marked  by  acts  of  the 
greatest  kindness  and  condescension,  by  affa** 
>iHty,  complaisance,  and  popularfty.     The 
object  of  his  administration  seemed  to  be  the 
good  of  his  people ;  and  when  he  was  desired 
to  sign  his  naoie  to  a  list  of  malefactors  that 
were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  /  friit 
to  heaven  J  cduld  not  write*  He  was  an  enennr 
to  flattery,  and  when  the  senate  had  libera^ 
commended  the  wisdoiuof  his  government, 
STero  desired  them  to  kee^Hheir  praises  till  1^ 
deserved  them>  These  promising  virtue^  were 
foon  didcovered  to  be  artificial.and  Nero  dis- 
played the  propensities  of  bis  nature.  He  de- 
livered himself  from  the  swey  of  his  mother, 
and^tlastorderedhertobeasrassinated^  This 
unnatural  act  of  barbarity  might  astonish  some 
of  the  Romans^  but  Nero  had  his  devoted  ad- 
herents; aad  when  he  declared  that  he  had 
taken  awuy  liis  molher^s  lifis  to  save  hjmsel/ 
from  ruin,  the  sensle  applauded  his  meat ures, 
aod  the  people  signi^ed  their  approbation. 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  iate 
of  Agrippina,  and  Nero  sacrificed  to  l^s  fury 
or  caprice  all  such  as  obstructed  hispleasuri^ 
or  diverted  his  inclination.    In  the  night  he 
generally  sallied  out  from  his  palace  to  risk 
the  meanest  taverns,  and  all  the  scenes  of  xle- 
haaohery  which  Rome  ccotained.    lo  thiy 
nocturnal  riot  ho  was  fond  ^of  insultipg  the 
people  in  the  streets,  and  his  attempti  tooySfer 
violence  to  the  wifis  of  a  Roman  seaatoir 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.    He  also  turned 
actor,  and  publicly  appeared  tm  the  ilomaa 
stage  in  ^e  meanest  characters^    In  his  atr 
tempts  to  excel  in  mpsic,  imd  to  cenqaer  the 
disadvanUtges  ef  a  hoarse  rou|^  vom*  b^  0^ 
$9 
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derated  hit  meals,  and  often  passed  the  day 
without  eating.  The  celebrity  of  the  Oiym- 
piao  games  attracted  bis  notice.  He  passed 
into  fireece,  and  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  public  honour.  He  was  defeated 
in  wrestling^,  but  the  flattery  of  the  spectators 
adjudg^  him  the  victory,  and  Nero  returned 
to  Rome  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
an  eastern  conqueror,  drawn  in  the  chariot  of 
Augustus,  and  attended  by  a  band  of  musi- 
cians, actors,  and  stage-dancers  from  every 
part  of  the  empire.  These  private  afd  pub- 
lic amusements  of  the  emperor  were  indeed 
innocent,  his  character  was  injured,  but  not 
the  lives  of  the  people.  But  his  conduct  soon 
became  more  abominable  :  he  disguised  him- 
self in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and  was  publicly 
married  to  one  of  his  eunuchs.  This  violence 
to  nature  and  decency  was  soon  ezchangeJ 
for  another ;  Nero  resumed  his  sex,  and  cele- 
brated his  nuptials  with  one  of  his  meanest 
catamites ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  one 
of  the  Romans  observed,  that  the  world  would 
have  been  happy  if  Nero's  father  had  had  such 
a  wife.  But  now  his  cruelty  was  displayed  in 
.a  more  superlative  degree,  and  he  sacrificed 
to  his  wantonness  his  wife  Octavia  PoppiBa, 
•  and  the  celabrated  writers,  Seneca,  Lucao, 
Petronins,  Aec.  The  Christians  also  did  not 
escape  bis  barbarity.  He  had  heard  of  the 
burning  of  Troy,  and  as  he  wished  to  renew 
that  dismal  scene,  he  caused  Rome  to  be  set 
cm  fire  in  different  places.  The  conflagration 
became  soon  universal,  and  during  nine  sue 
c^ve  days  the  fire  was  unextinguished.  All 
was  desolation,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  la- 
mentations of  mothers  whose  children  had 
perished  in  the  flames,  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  the  continual  fall  of  palaces  and  buildings. 
Nero  was  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  the  gene- 
ral consternation.  He  placed  himself  on  the 
top  of  a  high  tower,  and  he  sang  on  his  lyre 
the  destruction  of  Troy ;  a  dreadful  scene, 
.which  his  barbarity  had  realized  before  his 
eyes.  He  attempted  to  avert  the  public  odium 
from  his  head,  by  a  feigned  commiseration  of 
the  miseries  of  bis  subjects.  He  began  to  re- 
pair the  streets  and  the  public  buildings  at 
.Kis  own  expense.  [Suetonius  and  Dio  Cas- 
sius  positively  charge  this  conflagration  on 
Nero  ;  but  Tacitus  expresses  a  doubt  con- 
cerning its  origin,  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  fire  was  accidental.  Nero  was  at  An- 
.tium  when  it  commenced,  but  be  returned  in 
time  to  see  the  palace  in  flames.  He  now 
opened  his  gardens,  and  caused  sheds  to  be 
erected  for  the  multitudes  who  were  depriv- 
ed of  their  homes,  and  at  the  same  time  took 
measures  to  prevent  a  scarcity,  and  supply 
the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  people.  The 
emperor  mi^ht  have  gained  credit,  on  the 
Whole,  \y  this  disaster,  had  not  the  suspicion 
of  his  being  the  author  still  mamUined  its 
f  round  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  tbe  me- 
thod he  tOQk  to  divert  it,  was  by  a  horrible 
pertecution  of  the  Christians,  which  hat  jusUv 
branded  him  with  the  title  of  the  first  pene- 
cutor  of  the  church.]  He  built  himself  a  ce- 
lebrated piUot,  which  he  called  his  golden 


house.    It  was  profusely  adorned  witli  gold, 
with  precious  stones,  and  with  wbaterer  vas 
rare  and  exquisite.     It  contained  mfmdmas 
fields,  ariificial  lakes,  wnoda,  g^mrdeBS,  m- 
chards,  atid  whatever  could   exhibit  bcMlf 
and  grandeur.    The  entrance  of  tbis   cdtfea 
could  admit  a  large  colossus  of  the  caperw 
130  feet  high,  the  galleries  were  eech  b  m^ 
long,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  gakl 
The  roofs  of  the  dining  halls  reprewnted  the 
firmament,  in  motion  as  well  aa  so  figiirt. 
and  continually  turned  round  oigfal  and  day, 
showering  down  all  sorta  of  i]^rfQaMS  and 
sweet  waters.    [Not  content  with  ceverag 
the  whole  of   the    Palatine  biU   with  ba 
'«  Golden  flouse/*  Nero  extended  tti  gardeai 
and  pleasure-grounds  over  tbe  whole  plaia 
south  of  the  Forum,  and  even  upon  tbe  £t- 
quiline  and  Ccelian  hills.  The  Coloncom  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  largest  of  those  lakes 
which  Nero  made  in  his  gardens,  and  whaefa 
Tacitus  describes  in  such  glowing  coloan.  1: 
is  said  that  Vespasian,  at  the  tame  time  Oat 
he  drained  the  lake,  pulled  down  all  that  Nc 
ro  had  erected  beyond  the  Palatine, 
the  imperial  palace  to  the  bill  that 
taioed  Rome ;  and  that  he  built  tbe 
dous  amphitheatre,  the  temple  of  Peace,  tad 
the  Baths  of  Titus  out  of  tbe  matermJa  of  tbii 
portion  of  the  "^ Golden  House."]  When  tbii 
grand  edifice,  which,  according  to  Pliaj,  ex- 
tended all  round  tbe  city,  wu  finished,  N^en 
said,  that  now  he  could  lodge  like  a  man. 
His  profusion  was  not  lem  raotarkable  in  all 
his  other  actions.    When  be  went  afidiag 
his  nets  were  made  with  gold  and  ailk.     He 
never  appeared  twice  in  tbe  tame  gartMat. 
and  when  he  undertook  a  voyage,  thirs 
were  thousands   of  servants  to  take  care 
of  his  wardrobe.    This  continnatioD  of  de- 
bauchery and  extravagance  at  laat  roeted 
the  resentment  of  the  people.    Many  ooe- 
spiracies  were  formed  sigaintt  the  easoeror. 
but  they  were  generally  diteovered,  anaMKb 
as  were  accessary suflfered  tbe  greateet  piwWi- 
ments.     The   most    dangeroot    con^ificT 
against  Nero*s  life  was  that  of  Pito,  from 
which  he  was  delivered  by  the  conirwien  oft 
slave.  The  conspiracy  of  Galhe  proved  mnn 
successful ;  and  tbe  conspirator,  wheo  be  wat 
informed  that  his  plot  was  known  to  Nero^  de- 
clared himself  emperor.    The  unpopelarity 
of  Nero  favoured  bis  caote,  be  waa  acksov- 
ledged  by  all  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  se- 
nate condemned  the  tyrant  that  nt  en  (he 
throne  to  be  dragged  naked    throngk  tbt 
streeta  of  Rome,  and  whipped  to  death,  and 
afterwards  to  be  thrown  down  firom  tbeTk^ 
peian  rock  like  the  meanest  roaleiMStar.  Tim. 
however,  wu  not  done ;  and  Nero,  by  a  vo- 
luntary death,  prevented  the  ezecotisa  o^ 
the  sentence.    He  killed  hims^,  A.  IX  tt, 
in  the  3^  year  of  hit  age,  after  a  tmgm  of  13 
years  and  eight  months.    AeBewas  filed 
with  acclamation  at  the  inteUig^Mt,  and  tbt 
citizens,  more  strongly  to  indiCBli  their  joy. 
wore  caps,  such  as  were  genenlf  ined  by 
slaves  who  had  received  their  freefcm.  Thes 
rengeance  wfis'  not^Wlj  exereiifd  igiivt  tke 
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sUtuei  of  the  deceased  tyrant,  bat  his  friends 
were  the  objects  of  the  public  resentment, 
mud  many  were  crushed  to  pieces  in  soch  a 
-violent  manner,  that  one  of  the  senators,  amid 
the  anirersal  joy,  said  that  he  was  afraid  they 
shooldsoon  bare  cause  to  wish  for  Nero. 
The  tyrant,  as  he  expired,  bes;g;ed  that  his 
head  mijfht  not  be  cut  off  from  his  body,  and 
exposed  to  the  insolence  of  an  enrajfed  popu- 
laoe,  but  that  the  whole  mi^ht  be  burned  on 
the  funeral  pile.  His  request  was  granted  by 
one  of  Galba^s  freedmen,  and  his  obsequies 
wers  performed  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
Though  his  death  seemed  to  be  the  source  of 
uaiFersal  gladness,  yet  many  of  his  favourites 
lamented  his  fall,  and  were  grieved  to  see  that 
their  pleasures  and  amusements  were  stopped 
by  the  death  of  the  patron  of  debauchery  and 
extravagance.  Even  the  king  of  Parthia  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  condole  with  the 
Romans ,  and  to  beg  that  they  would  honour 
and  revere  the  memory  of  Nero.  His  sta- 
tues were  also  crowned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  many  believed  that  he  was  not 
dead,  but  that  he  would  soon  make  his  ap- 
pearance  and  take  due  vengeance  upon  his 
enemies.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  in 
finishing  the  character  of  this  tyrannical  em- 
peror, that  the  name  of  Nero  is  even  now 
used  emphatically  to  express  a  barbarous  and 
tinleelittg  oppressor.  Pliny  calls  him  the 
common  enemy  and  the  fury  ofVnankind ;  and 
in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  all  writers, 
who  exhibit  Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  most 
execrable  barbarity  and  unpardonable  wan- 
tonness. Plui.  in  Oalb.—  Suet.  in  rud»— 
Plin.  7,  c  8,&o.~Z>to.  64.— jJur«/.  Victor, -^ 
jToei/.  ^nn.-—— Claudius,  a  Roman  general 
sent  into  Spain  to  succceed  the  two  Scipios. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
Afdrubal,  and  was  soon  after  succeeded  by 
youog  Scipio.  He  was  afterwards  made  con- 
sul, mnd  intercepted  Asdrubal,  who  was  pass- 
ing from  Spain  into  Italy  with  a  large  rein- 
forcement for  his  brother  Annibal.  An  en- 
gagement was  fought  near  the  river  Metau 
rus,  in  which  56,000  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  left  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  great  num- 
bers taken  prisoners,  207  B.  C.  Asdrubal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  was  also  killed,  and 
bis  head  cut  off  and  thrown  into  his  brother's 
camp  by  the  conquerors.  Appian.  in  Han. 
— Oro$,  4.— Liu.  27,  Sic—Horat.  4,  od.  4,  v- 

37.— /f2or.  2,  c.  6 Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  1. 

Another,  who  opposed  Cicero  when  he  wish- 
ed to  punish  with  death  such  as  were  acces- 
sary to  Catiline^  conspiracy. A  son  of 

Germaiucus,  who  was  ruined  by  Sejanus, 
and  banished  from  Rome  by  Tiberius.  He 
died  in  the  place  of  his  exile.  His  death  was 
voluntary,  according  to  some.    Sueton.  in 

Tiber, Domitian  was  called  JWo,  because 

his  cruelties  surpassed  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  also  Caivut,  from  the  baldness  of 
his  head.  Jttv,  4.— -The  Neros  were  ofthe 
Claudian  family,  which,  during  the  republi- 
can times  of  Rome,  was  honoured  with  28 
coQsubhips,  fire  dictatorships,  six  triumphs, 
ttveii  c«iiionlupS|  and  two  ovatiooi.    They 
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assumed  the  surname  of  Nero,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Sabines,  signifies  $trong  and 
tDorlike, 

Neronia,  a  name  given  to  Artaxata  by 
Tiridates  who  had  been  restored  to  his  king- 
dom by  Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowledg- 
ed by  calling  the  capital  of  his  dominions  af- 
ter the  name  of  his  benefactor. 

NxRONiAN^  Tbsrma,  batbs  at  Rome 
made  by  the  emperor  Nero. 

Nerva  Cocceius,  a  Roman  emperor  after 
the  death  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96.  [He  was  de- 
scei4led  from  a  Cretan  family  which  had  be- 
come Roman  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He 
was  prsetor  when  Nero  conferred  upon  him 
triumphal  honours,  and  was  consul  for  the 
first  time  in  the  year  71,  with  Vespasian,  and 
afterwards  with  Domitian,  in  the  year  90. 
The  conspirators  who  had  formed  their  plans 
for  freeing  the  empire  from  the  tyranny  of 
Domitian,  applied  to  Nerva  to  succeed  him, 
and  he  accordingly  became  emperor,  A.  D. 
96.]  He  rendered  himself  popular  by  his 
mildness,  his  generosity,  and  the  active  part 
he  took  in  the  management  of  affidrs.  He 
suffered  no  statues  to  be  raised  to  his  honour, 
and  he  applied  to  the  use  of  the  government 
all  the  gold  and  silver  statues  which  flattery 
had  erected  to  his  predecessor.  In  his  civil 
character  he  was  the  pattern  of  good  man- 
ners, of  sobriety,  and  temperance.  He  forbad 
the  mutilation  of  male  children,  and  gave  no 
countenance  to  the  law  which  permitted  the 
marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece.  He 
made  a  solemn  declaration  that  no  senator 
should  suffer  death  during  his  reign ;  and  this 
he  observed  with  such  sanctity  that,  when 
two  members  of  the  senate  had  conspired 
against  his  life,  he  was  satisfied  to  tell  them 
that  he  ^as  informed  of  their  wicked  machi- 
nations. He  also  conducted  them  to  the  pub- 
lic spectacles,  and  seated  himself  between 
them,  and,  when  a  sword  was  offered  to  him, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  he  desired  the 
conspirators  to  try  it  upon  his  body.  Such 
goodness  of  heart,  such  confidence  in  the  self- 
conviction  of  the  human  mind,  and  such  re- 
liance upon  the  consequence  of  his  lenity  and 
indulgence,  conciliated  the  affection  of  all  his 
subjects.  Yet,  as  envy  and  danger  are  the 
constant  companions  of  greatness,  the  prsto- 
rian  guards  at  last  mutinied,  and  Nerva  near- 
ly yielded  to  their  fury.  He  uncovered  his 
aged  neck  in  the  presence  of  the  incensed 
soldiery,  and  bade  them  wreak  their  Ven- 
geance upon  him,  provided  they  spared  the 
life  of  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
empire,  and  whom  his  honour  commanded 
him  to  deA^nd.  His  seeming  submission  was 
unavailing,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  fury  of  his  soldiers  some  of  his 
friends  and  supporters.  The  infirmities  of 
his  age,  and  his  natural  timidity,  at  last  oblig- 
ed him  to  provide  himself  a^inst  any  future 
mutiny  or  tumult,  by  choosing  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor. He  bad  many  friends  and  relations, 
but  he  did  not  consider  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  family,  and  he  chose  for  hissonandsuj^ 
ceiBor,  Trajan,  a  Bian  of  whose  virlaes  and 
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^T«mtneM  of  miiid  he  was  fuUy  convinctd. 
Thii  valontary  choice  was  approved  b j  the 
«odeBiatioii8  of  the  people,  aod  the  wiedom 
«nd  prwdeiMse  which  toerked  the  reigA  of 
Tn^aa,  showed  how  diicenuog  was  the  jadg- 
awKMuKl  how  aiSsctionate  were  the  intentions 
of  NerVk  for  the  good  of  Rome.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  Joly,  A.  D.  98,  in  his  72d  jrear, 
•Bd  his  eaocessor  showed  his  respect  Cor  his 
merit  and  his  character  by  railing  him  altars 
mad  temples  in  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces, 
mod  by  ranking  him  in  the  nuoiber  of  the 
Ipodk  Nerva  was  the  first  Roman  eni|>eror 
who  was  of  foreign  ej^traction,  his  father  be- 
ing a  native  of  (>ete.  Plin.  paneg, — Diod, 
69.-..^M.  Cocceius,  a  consul  m  the  reign  of 
Tiberint.  He  starved  himself  because  he 
wonld  not  he  concerned  in  the  extravagance 
«f  the  emperor.— A  celebrated  lawyer, 
coMOi  with  the  emperor  Vespasian.  He 
was  father  to  the  em|Mror  of  that  name. 

Nbevii,  a  warUke  people  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
fwhote  country  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Seal- 
dis,  or  SeheUtt  near  the  sources  of  that  river ; 
afterwards  HainauU^  and  Abrcf.  Their  ori- 
giaal  capital  was  Bagacum,  now  Batia;  but 
afterwards  Camaraoum,  or  Cambrojf^  and 
TaraaciUn,  or  Thumayy  became  its  chief  ci- 
ties towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centui^.] 
They  continually  upbraided  theaeighbourmg 
nations  for  submitting  to  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  They  attacked  J.  Caesar,  and  were 
totally  defeated.  Luean.  1,  ▼.  4S8.--Cas 
BeU,G.%c.  15. 

Nerium,  or  Artabrvm,  a  prooiontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  Finisterre,    Strttb.  3. 

NssACTUM,  a  town  of  Istria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arsia,  now  Castel  J^aovo, 

Nx8ig»  (s5,  or  t^t)  now  AVii/c,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Campania,  famous  for  aspara- 
gns.  Luoan  and  Statius  speak  of  its  air  as 
unwholesome  and  dangerous.  PUn.  19,  e.  8. 
— Liicem.  6,y.  90.— Cie.  ctf  jiU.  16,  ep.  1  and 
3.~5tof.  3.  8jfkf.  1,  v.  148. 

Nkssus,  a  celebrated  centaur,  sou  of  Izion 
and  the  Cloud.  He  oibred  violence  to  De 
janira,  whom  Hercules  had  intrusted  to  his 
•care,  with  orders  to  carry  her  across  the  ri- 
ver Evenus.  (vid,  Dejanira.)  Hercules  saw 
the  distress  of  his  wife  from  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  river,  and  immediately  he  let  dy  one 
of  his  poisoned  arrows,  which  struck  the  cen- 
taur to  the  heart.  Nessus,  as  he  expired, 
gave  the  tunic  he  then  wore  to  Dejanira,  as- 
suring her,  that,  from  the  poisoned  Uood 
which  had  flowed  from  his  wounds,  it  had 
received  the  power  of  calling  a  husband  away 
from  unlawful  loves.  Dejanira  received  it 
with  pleasure,  and  this  mournful  present 
caused  the  death  of  Hercolet.  vid,  Her- 
cules.) Apoliod.Z^cT.—Ond.ep.  9.— S«- 
nee.  in  Here, fur.— Paut,  3,  c.  28.— Dierf.  4- 
A  river,    (vid,  Nestus.) 

NvsTdcLES,  a  famous  statuary  of  Greece, 
rival  to  Phidias.    PUn,  34,  c.  8. 

NxsTOR,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  ne- 
phew to  Pelias,  and  grandson  to  Neptune. 
[vid,  Pylos.]    He  had  eleven  brother?,  who 
were  all  killed,  with  bis  father,  by  Hercules. 
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Hii  tender  age  detained  him  at  honaa  mi 
was  the  cause  of  his  pretervatiaift.  Tba  vm- 
queror  spared  his  life^  and  placed  hsaa  oa  As 
throne  of  Pylos.  He  mamad  Ciirydioa,lls 
daughter  of  Clymenet,  or,  aocordinj^  to  nl^m, 
Anudbia,  the  daughter  of  Atrens.  He  eicij 
distinguished  biais^  in  the  fi^d  of  beifla 
and  was  present  at  the  nuptiala  of  PifiUMm^ 
when  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  bctweeatbe 
Lauithn  and  Centaurs.  As  kiog^  of  f^ 
and  Messcnia  he  led  his  sutrject9  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  where  he  distiagaialied  htrnttU 
among  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  chie&«  by  eis- 
quencct  address,  wisdom,  justice,  aod  an  oa- 
common  prudence  of  mind.  Hoaar  dw> 
plays  his  character  as  the  most  perliKt  of  ali 
his  heroes;  and  Agamemnon  exdaimj,  fha£ 
if  he  had  ten  generals  like  Nestor,  be  ihoaU 
soon  see  the  walls  of  Troy  rednoed  to  aiiHB. 
After  the  Trojan  war,  Nestor  retkad  te 
Greeee,  where  he  enjoyed,  in  the  bossm  sf 
his  family*  the  peace  and  tranqoHlity  wfeiob 
were  due  to  his  wisdom  and  to  his  old  ige. 
The  manner  and  the  time  of  hia  dsalh  an 
unknown ;  the  anoients  are  all  agreed  Aat 
he  lived  three  generations  of  mesi,  which 
length  of  time  some  suppose  to  be  300  yean, 
though,  more  probably,  only  90,  aUowiag  90 
years  for  each  generation.  From  Ihat  cir- 
cumstance, therefore,  it  was  nsoal  aBoag  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  when  tbej  wisbod  a 
long  and  happy  life  to  their  frieodi,  Co  nh 
them  to  see  the  years  of  Nestor,  flit  kmd 
two  daughters,  Pisidice  and  Pdyeaste;  and 
seven  sons,  Perseus,  Stratieus,  Arctns,  £die- 
phron^  Pisistratus,  Aatilochus,  and  Trasi- 
medes.  Nestor  was  one  of  the  AigoBa»ta»  ae- 
cordiag  to  FaUriut  Flacem  1«  v.  380,  te#^ 
Dictyi.  Cret,  1,  c.  13»  &c.— JJemer.  12.  !•  Jkr. 
Od.  3  and  It.— flygm.  hb.  lOandSTS.— 
Pauf.  3,  c.  ZG,  1. 4,  c.  3  and  31 — ^palhd.  h 
o.  9, 1,  2,  c  t,^Ov%d.  Met.  12,  r.  169«  kc^ 
Horat.  1,  od.  tS.— A  poet  of  Ljeeeesa  ia 
the  age  of  the  emperor  Sevema.  He  was 
father  to  Pisander,  who,  under  the  ei^cror 
Alexander,  wrote  some  ikbulous  stories. 

NBSTonnjs,  a  bishop  of  rnnitantjeaple. 
who  flourished  A.  D.  431.  He  was  ceo- 
demned  end  degraded  from  his  episoepal  dig- 
nity for  heretic^  opinions.  [Nestor,  aesofd- 
ing  to  Mosheim,  was  a  man  remarkable  ler 
his  learning  and  eloquence;  which  were, 
however,  accompanied  with  much  levity 
and  with  intolerable  arrogance,  and  it  mmj 
be  added  with  violent  enmity  to  all  seeta- 
ries.  The  peculiarity  in  his  doctrine  was 
this:  that  the  Virgin  Mary  should  not  be 
called  Mother  of  God,  but  Mother  of  Christ, 
since  the  Deity  can  neither  be  bocn  nor  die, 
and  of  consequence  the  son  of  asan  sinas 
could  derive  his  birth  from  an  earthly  pareaiL 
His  doctrine  was  well  reeeived  1^  msay, 
but  encountered  at  the  same  time  violeBt  o<p- 
position  from  others,  who  b^iered  that  be 
was  reviving  the  error  of  Paulos  Samonle* 
nus,  and  Photinns,  that  Jems  Christ  was  a 
mere  man.  The  principal  opponent  of  Nes- 
torius  was  Cyril.  They  mutually  anathe- 
matised each  otheTy  and  when  then  was  am 
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prosptct  of  ail  amicable  terminafioti  uf  the 
dbpuie,  a  oeaxicil  was  called  at  Ephesaa,  A. 
I>«  431,  by  Theodosius  the  younger.  Nesto* 
riu8  Was  coademDed  uobeard,  aAd  bein^  de- 
prived of  his  ej>iscopal  dignity  was  banished 
to  Petra  in  Arabia,  and  afterwarJs  to  one  of 
the  Oatee  in  Africa,  where  he  died.  From 
him  have  oome  the  Nestorian  Christians. 
The  chief  points  which  distinguish  them  from 
<Kher  Chrfatiens  are,  a  belief  that  Mary  was 
BoC  the  mother  of  our  Lord  as  God,  but  only 
tti  man  j  a  persattton  that  Nestorins  was  on- 
joBtly  condemned  by  the  coonoit  of  Ephesus; 
And  their  firm  attachment  to  the  doctrine  that 
there  were  not  only  two  distinct  natures,  but 
also  two  diitbMit  persons,  in  the  gen  of  God.] 
Nbstqs,  or  NKS8V8,  now  JWcfe,  a  small  ri- 
▼erof  Thrace,  rising  in  Mount  Rhodope,  and 
fialHiig  into  the  JEgean  Sea  abcrre  the  island 
of  Thasos.  It  was  for  some  time  the  boun- 
dary of  Macedonia  on  the  east,  in  the  more 
«xtensiTe  power  of  that  kingdom. 

N«TFM ,  a  town  of  Sicily,  now  called  Jfoto, 
mi  the  eastern  coast.  SiL  14,  r.  269.~*Cte. 
wt  F^err.  4,  c  96, 1.  5,  c.  61. 

NioiBA,  a  city  of  India,  bdilt  by  Atexan- 
d«r  on  the  [banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  in  honour 

•#  his  victory  orer  Poms.] A  town  of 

Achaia  near  Thermopyls,  on  the  bay  of  Ma 

|ia.-.^A  town  of  IByrieam. Another  in 

Cenica.— -^-Another  in  Thrace. In  Boeo- 

tia. ^A  town  of  Bithynia,  (now  Nice  or  /*- 

nik,)  built  bj  Antigonns,  the  son  of  Philip* 
king  of  Maoedooia.    It  was  originally  called 
^nligonim^  and  afterwards  NieaOj  by  Lysi- 
maehns,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  wife, 
who  was  dai^tor  of  Antipater.    [It  Was 
•Hvate  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hike 
Ascamos.    According  to  Stephanns  Byzanti- 
n«i%  this  city  was  originally  termed  Ancora, 
and  inhabited  by  the  Botti«i,    Nicaawas 
bailt  in  the  fotm  of  a  square,  and  was  re- 
n»ri»W«  fcr  the  great  regularity  with  which 
it  was  erected;  and  Strabo  sutes,  that  from 
a  stone  in  the  ottitre  of  the*Gymnasiam,  the 
fear  gates  of  tha  city  conld  be  seen.    At  this 
city  was  held  the  famous  council  in  the  year 
325  A.  D.    At  this  coQncil  the  Nicine  creed, 
at  far  as  the  words  •*  Holy  Ghost,**  was 
drawn  «p  and  agreed  to,  the  rest  of  this 
creed  was  added  at  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nof^y  A.  D.  681,e3tcept  the  words  •»  and  the 
twi,'*  wbbh  follow  the  words  •*  who  proceed- 
ath  from  the  &ther,'*  and  these  were  insert- 
ed, A.  D.  417.    The  council  of  Nice  was 
stunflwned  by  CoosUntue  to  settle  the  diffe 
renoes  and  ooatrorersies  in  the  church.  The 
bislif^  who  net  in  council  were,  according 
to  Eusebias,  mora  than  t50,  besides  presby- 
ters  and  deacons,  acolythists  and  others, 
whose  number  could  not  easily  be  counted. 
Theodoret  makes  the  number  of  bi^ops 
918,  and  this  number  is  more  generally  al- 
lowed thAa  the  other.    How  long  this  coun- 
cil sat  is  not  absolutely  c^tain.    Soma  have 
(itaa  it  a  permttenoe  of  two  or  three 
yeacs,  but  most  learned  moderns  are  of 
opinion  that  it  sat  somelrhat   above   two 
BMBtliS)  beginninf  tha  19th  of  Jane  and  end- 


ing  the  25th  of  August.  The  three  points 
debated  were,  the  Arian  contreversy,  the 
time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  the  afiair  of  Me- 
letios  in  Egypt.]— -A  town  c^Ligoria,  bailt 
by  the  people  of  Massilia,  in  cemmemoratioB 
of  a  victory.  •  [It  was  situate  aboot  a  league 
from  the  month  of  the  Varus  or  For*  From 
Strabo  we  learn  that  long  before  his  timet 
this  dty  had  a  number  of  ressels  and  an 
arsenal,  together  with  many  warlike  ma- 
chines, of  all  which  the  Romans  availed 
themselves  in  reducing  Gallia  Provineia  or 
Narbonensis.] 

NicacOras,  a  sophist  of  Athens  ia  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Philip.  He  wrote  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men,  and  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  greatest  and  aioet  learned  men  of 
bis  age. 

NicAansR,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cha- 
rtllus  of  the  family  of  the  Prodide.    He 

reigned  39  years,  and  died  B.  C.  770. A 

writer  of  Chaleedon. A  Greek  gramma* 

rian,  poet,  and  physician,  of  Colophon,  137  B. 
C.    [There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  .opi- 
nion respecting  his  birth-place  and  the  era  in 
which  he  flourished.  Snidas  informs  us  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Colophon,  althongh  he  ad- 
mits that  other  writers  consider  him  as  a  na- 
tive of  ^tolia  ;  we  have,  however,  the  testi- 
mony of  Nicander  himself,  that  his  birth-place 
was  Claros,  a  little  town  in  Ionia,  near  Colo- 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  hate 
flourished  about  140  B.  C.  in  the  reign  of  At^ 
talus  I.  king  of  Pergamus,  whilst  others  are  of 
opinion  that  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  repu- 
tation  in  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  that 
name.]  His  writings  were  held  in  estimation, 
but  his  judgment  cannot  be  highly  commend- 
ed, since,  without  any  knowledge  of  agricul* 
ture,  he  rentored  to  compose  a  book  on  that 
intricate  subject.    Two  of  hu  poems,  entitled 
TherioeUt  on  hunting,  end  ^lextpharmaea,  on 
antidotes  against   poison,    are  still  «Ktant. 
[Among  the  works  which  are  lost,  were  a 
piece  entitled  Opfnaca,  which  related  to  ser- 
pents, andH^nrtn/Mo,  which  was  a  coVleetioB 
of  remedies.   He  is  said  also  to  have  written 
five  books  of  Metamorphoses,  which  were 
the  protot3rpe8  of  those  of  Ovid,  and  were 
closely  copied  by  Antonios  Liberalis.    He 
wrote  also  several  historical  pieces.    A  great 
number  of  editions  of  the  Theriaea,  and 
Alezipharmeca,  have  been  published  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places.]    The  best  are  those 
of  Oorrsos,  with  a  translation  in  Latin  verse 
by  Grevinus,  a  physician  at  Paris,  4to.  Paris, 
1567,  and    Salvinus,   8vo.   Floreat.    1764. 
[The  best  edition  now  is  that  of  Schneider, 
Halle.  1792,  in  8vo.]    Cie.  1,  de  OrtU^e.  16. 
NiCATOR,  a  surname  of  Seleucus,  king  of 
Syria,  from  his  having  been  unoonquered. 

NicxPHORiOM,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia, 
Where  Venus  had  a  temple.  [It  was  situate 
at  the  confluence  of  the  BilUdia  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, south  of  Charra.  Alexander  is  said 
to  have  selected  the  8tte,i^hioh  was  a  ▼«Tj»- 
vantageous  one.  Seleucus  Callinictts,  havh^ 
fbrtifled  the  phwse,  or  some  apoj^  «d jaceiit, 
gara  it  the  name  ofCallinictt>h  which  m  the 
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fifth  oeotury  the  emperor  Leo  caused  to  be 
changed  to  Leoatopolit.  it  it  in  the  oriental 
geography  the  potition  of  a  considerable  place 
uamed  /Zocca,  and  was  distinguished  into  three 
several  quarters,  in  the  principal  of  which  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Al-Rashid  erected  a  castle 
which  became  his  favoarite  residence.]  Liv. 
32,  c.  33.— Tbct/.  jinn,  6,  c  41. 

NicxPHOKivs,  [a  rirer  of  Armenia  Major, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Centritis. 
vid.  Centritis.]  Tacit,  Arm.  15,  c.  4. 

NiCBPHd&us  [^Basilica,  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric in  Constantmople,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eUveath  century.  Ue  has  left  some  Fa- 
bles, Narratives,  and  Ethopees,  which  are 

contained  in  the  collection  of  Leo  Allatius. 

Blemmida,  a  monk  of  the  13th  century.  He 
has  lef  t'three  works ;  a  Geographical  Abridge- 
ment, which  is  nothing  but  an  analysis^  in 
prose,  of  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  \  a 
work  entitled,  *«  The  second  History  of  the 
Enrth  ;"  and  a  third,  ^'  On  the  heavens 
earth,  Sun,  &c.*'  The  two  first  were  pub- 
lished by  Spohn,  at  Leipzig,  18  IS,  in  4to. :  the 
third n  unedited.    His  mentioned  by  Bredow 

in  his  EpiitolfB  ParisUnsei, Another,  a 

monk  of  the  same  century,  who  wrote  on  va- 
cioas  points  of  controversy  between  the  Greek 

and  Latin  Churches. Chumnon,  an  officer 

at  the  court  of  Andronicus  2d.    He  wrote  a 

number  of  works  which  are  still  unedited.] 

Csnar,  a  Byzantine  historian,  whose  works 

were  edited,  fol.  Paris,  1661. Gregorias, 

another, edited, fol.  Paris,  1702. A  Greek 

ecclesiastical  historian,  whose  works  were 
edited  by  Duoseus,  2  vols.  Paris,  1630. 

Nicer,  now  the  JSTeeker,  a  river  of  Ger- 
many, falling  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern 
town  of  Manheim.    Atuon.Mos*  423. 

NicsTAS,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
whose  works  were  edited  tol.  Paris,  1647.  [He 
wrote  the  Bysantine  History  from  the  death  of 
Comaenus,  where  Zonaras  ceases,  to  the  year 
1203.  being  85  years.  His  work  is  divided 
into  21  books.  This  history  is  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  truth  of  the  facts.  Nicetas  has 
been  turnamed  Choniates,  because  bom  at 
Chone  in  Pbrygia.  He  filled  at  one  period  of 
his  life  a  dienified  station  at  the  court  of  Con< 
slantinople.J 

NicKTERiA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  victory  which  Minerva  obtained 
over  Neptune,  in  their  dispute  about  giving  a 
name  to  the  capital  of  the  country. 

NiciA,  a  city.    [tirf.  Nic«a.] A  river 

ialling  into  the  Po  at  Brixellum.  It  is  now 
called  LetMo,  and  separates  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena  from  Parma. 

NiclAS,  an  Athenian  general,  celebrated 
for  his  valour  and  for  his  misfortunes.  He 
early  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  people 
by  his  liberality,  and  he  established  his  mili- 
tary character  by  taking  the  island  of  Cythera 
from  the  power  of  Lacedaemon.  When 
Athens  determined  to  make  war  against 
Sicily,  Niidaa  was  appointed,  with  Alcibiades 
and  Lamacbns,  to  conduct  the  expedition, 
which  he  reprobated  as  impolitic,  and  as  the 
future  cause  of  calamitiea  to  the  Athenian 
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power.  In  Sicily  he  behaved  with  great  fics- 
ness,  but  he  often  blamed  the  quick  and  ia- 
considerate  measures  of  his  coIlea|;cies.  1^ 
success  of  the  Athenians  remained  longdook- 
ful.  Alcibiades  was  recalled  by  his  «iicauts 
to  take  his  trial,  and  Nidas  waa  left  at  tke 
head  of  affairs.  Syracuse  waa  surroaoded  bf 
a  wall,  and,  though  the  operations  were  car- 
ried on  slowly,  yet  the  city  would  have  sor- 
rendered,  had  not  the  sudden  appearance  U 
Gylippus,  the  Corinthian  ally  of  the  Sicilnv, 
cheered  up  the  courage  of  tke  besieged  at  the 
critical  moment.  Gylippus  proposed  teraisof 
accommodation  to  the  Athenians  which  were 
refused ;  some  battles  were  fought,  in  whii::li 
the  Sicilians  obtained  the  advantage,  and  Si- 
cias  at  last,  tired  of  his  ill  success,  and  growa 
desponding,  demanded  of  the  Athenians  a  r«- 
ioforcement  or  a  successor.  Demosthenes, 
upon  this,  was  sent  with  a  powerful  tieet,  but 
the  advice  of  Nicias  was  despised,  and  the  ad- 
miral, by  his  eagerness  to  come  to  a  decisive 
engagement,  ruined  his  fleet  and  the  interest 
of  Athens.  The  fear  of  his  enemies  at  hoBe 
prevented  Nicias  from  leering^  Sieily;  and 
when,  at  last,  a  continued  series  of  ill  soooeas 
obliged  him  to  comply,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  the  enemy,  witfaool 
hope  of  escaping.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the 
conquerors  with  all  his  army,  but  the  amor- 
ances  of  safety  which  he  had  receired  soon 
proved  vam  and  false,  and  he  was  no  soaner 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  he  was  shame* 
fully  put  to  death  with  Demoslhenes.  Uia 
troops  were  sent  to  quarries,  where  the  plague 
aud.hard  labour  diminished  their  nnmbua 
and  aggravated  their  misfortunes.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  death  of  Nicias  was  not  viuJeot. 
He  perished  about  413  years  before  Chri^ 
and  the  Athenians  lamented  in  him  a  gi^et 
and  valiant  but  unfortunate  general.  PlnC 
in  mUL,—C,  Ncp.  in  Ale%b,^l%u€^  4,  &c. 
— Diod.  15.— A  grammarian  of  Rone,  in- 
timate with  Cicero.  Ctc.  impiMt.  'A  man 
of  Nicea,  who  wrote  an  history  of  philai&- 

phers. A  physician  of  Pyrrhns,  kmg  of 

Cpirus,  who  made  an  offer  to  the  Romana  of 
poisoning  his  master  for  a  sum  of  money.  The 
Roman  general  disdained  his  offers,  and  at.- 
quainted  Pyrrhus  witli  his  treachery.    Uesa 

oflener  called  Cineas. A  painter  of  Athena, 

in  the  age  of  Alexander.  He  waa  cbirAjr 
happy  in  his  pictures  of  women.  .E/tan.  /  . 
fl:2,c  31. 

Nicippus,  a  tyrant  of  Coe,  one  of  whoae 
sheep  brought  forth  a  lion,  which  was  eonai- 
dered  as  portending  his  future  greatness,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  sovereignly.  JEiian,  f\ 
JEf.  l.c.29. 

Nico,  fa  celebrated  architect  and  geome- 
trician. He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Ga- 
len, the  prince  of  physicians. The  aaase 

of  an  ass  which  Augustus  met  before  the  bat- 
tie  of  Actium,  a  circumstance  which  he  con* 
sidered  as  a  favourable  omen.  The  name 
of  an  elephant  remarkable  for  his  fideiity  ta 
king  Pyrrhus. 

NicocHAREs,  a  Greek  comic  j^oet  in  the 
age  of  Aristophanes.        ^ 
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NicdcuBt,  a  ^mg  of  SttUmis,  celebrated  for 
bis  oootest  with  a  king;  of  Pboenioia,  to  prove j 
which  of  the  two  was  jnost  effeminate.— A 
king  of  Paphoe  who  reigoed  ander  the  pro- 
teotiou  of  Ptolemy,  kinf^  of  E^pt.  He  re- 
volted Iron  his  friend  to  the  kin^  of  Persia, 
upon  which  Ptolemy  ordered  one  of  his  ser- 
vants to  pqt  him  to  death,  to  strike  terror  into 
the  other  dependent  princes.  The  servant, 
unwilling^  to  murder  the  monarch,  advised 
him  to  kill  himself.  Nicocles  obeyed,  and  all 
his  fionily  followed  his  example, 3 10  years  be 

lore  the  Christian  era. An  ancient  Greek 

poet,  who  called  phpicians  a  happy  race  of 
men  because  light  poblished  their  g^ood  deeds 
to  the  world,  and  the  earth  hid  all  their  faults 

wad  imperfections. A  king  of  Cyprus,  who 

aaoceeded  his  fother  Evagoras  on  the  throne, 
374  years  before  Christ.  It  was  with  him 
that  the  philosopher  Isocrates  corresponded. 
A  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  means  of 
Aratos  the^  Achsan.    Plui.  in  Aral. 

NicocaiTBs,  a  king  of  Salamis  in  Cy- 
prus, who  made  himself  known  by  the  va- 
luable QoUectioii  of  books  which  he  had, 
^^ihen.  1. 

NacocRsov,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis  in  the 
aga  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  ordered  the 
philosopher  Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to 
pieoesin  a  mortar. 

NicopKjiuSy  an  Athenian  appointed  by 
ConoQ  over  the  fleet  which  was  going  to  the 
asaisfance  of  Artaxerxet.    Diod,  14. 

KicoDORVS,  a  wrestler  of  Mantiaea,  who 
atudied  philosophy  in  his  old  age.  ^lian.  V, 
£(:  2,  c.  9Z,-^Suidai. 

NicoLAus,  a  celebrated  Syracosan,  who 
eDdeavoored.in  a  pathetic  speech,  to  dissuade 
hid  countrymen  from  offering  violence  to  the 
Athenian  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  with 
Nicias  their  general.  His  eloquence  was  un- 
availing.  A  peripatetic  philosopher  and 

historian  in  the  Augustan  age.  [He  was  bom 
at  Damascus,  and  hence  was  sumamed  Du- 
maacenus.  Augustus  held  him  in  great  es- 
teem.  He  belonged  to  the  Peripatetic  sect, 
and  was  distinguished  for  learning.  Many  of 
his  writings  are  referred  to  by  Suidas  and 
others,  of  which  only  some  fragments  have 
reached  our  times.  A  history  of  Assyria, 
composed  by  him,  is  quoted,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  part  of  the  Universal  History,  in 
many  bo<^  referred  to  by  Josephus,  Suidas, 
and  Athen«us.  Strabo  quotes  from  him  cer 
tain  matters  relating  to  India.  Heory  de  Va- 
lois  pablished  at  Paris,  in  1634,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  collection  from  different  works  of 
this  author  madebyCoostaotinePorphyroge- 
nit  us,  and  brought  from  Cyprus  by  Peiresc.] 

NicoM-icairg,  the  father  of  Aristotle, 
whose  son  also  bore  the  same  name.  The 
philosopher  composed  his  ten  books  of  morab 
for  the  use  and  improvement  of  his  son,  and 
thence  they  are  called  Nicomachea.  Suidas, 
— ^A  Pythagorean  philosopher. A  Lace- 
demonian general,  conquered  by  Timoiheus. 
NicoXKDBS  1st,  a  kio|^  of  Bithynia,  about 
S78  years  before  the  Chrutian  era.  It  was  by 
his  exertioQt  that  this  part  of  Asia  bepame  a 
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irchy.  He  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to 
his  brothers,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
by  his  own  name,  JWcom«</»a.  Justm.-^Ponu. 

&o. The  3d«  was  ironically  sumumed  Phu 

lopater^  because  he  drove  his  lather  Prusiaa 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated,  B.  C.  149-  He  reigned 
59  years.    Mithridates  laid  claim  to  his  king- 
dom, but  all  their  disputes  were  decided  by 
the  RomaPSf'who  deprived  Nicomedesof  the 
province  of  Paphlagonia,  and  his  ambitious 
rival  of  Cappadocia.  He  gained  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  by  a  courteous  behaviour,  and 
by  a  mild  and  peaceful  government.    Justin* 
The  3d,  son  and  successor  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Socratct| 
and  afterwards  by  the  ambitious  Mithridates. 
The  Romans  re-established  him  on  his  throne, 
and  encouraged  him  to  make  reprisals  upon 
the  kingof  Pontus.  He  followed  their  advice, 
and   he  was  at  last  expelled  another  time 
from  his  dominions,  till  Sylla  came  into  Asia, 
who  restored  him  to  his  former  power  and 
affluence.  Slrab. — ^ppian,-~^The  fourth  of 
that  name  was  son  and  successor  of  Nico* 
modes  3d.    He  passed  his  life  in  an  easy  and 
tranquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  the  peace  which 
his  alliHnce  with  the  Romans  had  procured 
him.     He  died  B.  C  75,  without  issue,  and 
leA  his  kingdom,  with  all  his  possessions,  to 
the  Roman  people.  Sirab.  12. — A pp ion.  Mi- 
thrid.^Justin,  38,  c  2,  &c.— f/or.  3,  c.5. 
A  celebrated  geometrician  in  the  age  of 
the  philosopher  Eratosthenes,  [ile  is  famous 
for  being  the  inventor  of  the  curve  called  the 
conchoid,  which  has  been  made  to  serve  equal* 
ly  for  the  resolution  of  the  two  problems  le- 
tating  to  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  aod  the 
trisection  of  an  angle.    It^was  much  used  by 
the  ancients  iu  the  construction  of  solid  prob- 
lems,   it  i«  not  certain  at  what  period  Nico- 
medes  flourished,  but  it  was  probably  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.] 
NicoHXDil,  (now  Isnikmid,)  a  town  of 
Bithynia,  [on  the  Sinus  Astacenus,]  founded 
by  Nicomedes  1st     It  was  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  it  has  been  compared,  for  its 
beauty  and  greatness,  to  Rome,  Antioch,  or 
Alexandria.    It  became  celebrated  for  being, 
for  some  lime,  the  residence  of  the  emperor 
Constantioe,  aod  most  of  his  imperial  suc- 
cessors.    Some  suppose  that  it  was  originally 
called  Aitacvs^  and  0/frta,  though  it  was  ge- 
nerally believed  that  they  were  all  difierent 
cities.     [The  modern  city  is  said  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce.]    Ammian. 
n.-^Paus,  5,  c.  12.— P/m.  5,  Sic-^Strab. 
12,  &c. 

Nicoir,  an  athelete  of  Thasoe,  14  times  vic- 
torious at  the  Olympic  games.— A  native 
of  Tarentum.     [vid.  Nice] 

NicoFHAMKS,  a  famous  painter  of  Greece, 
whose  pieces  are  mentioned  with  commenda- 
tion.   P/iii.35,clO. 

NicdPHROv,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens  some 
time  after  the  age  of  Aristophanes. 

NicopdLii,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor, 
built  by  Pompey  the  Great  in  memory  of  a 
victory  which  he  bad  ther«  9bUitt«<t  •▼•^ 
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the  forces  o(  Mithridates.  [It  is  now  Divrtki. 
Another  name  for  the  ancient  citj  was  Te- 

phrice.]    Strab.  12. Another,  in  Thrace, 

built  on  the  banks  of  the  Nestus  by  Trajan, 
in  memory  of  *a  victory  which  he  obtained 

there  over  the    barbarians. A   town  of 

Epirus,  built  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of 
Aotium.  [It  was  situate  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  on  the  site  of 
Augustus's  camp,  and  is  now  Pretesa-Vee- 

chia.'\ Another,  near  Jerusalem,  founded 

by  the  emperor  Vespasian. — — Another,   in 

McBiia. Another,    in    Dacia,    built    by 

Trajan,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  cele- 
brated battle. Another,  near  the   bay  of 

Issoi,  built  by  Alexander. 

NicostrAtvs,  a  man  of  Argos  of  great 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  Hercules 
by  clothing  himself  in  a  lion^sskin.  Diod,  16. 

NiGEH,  a  friend  of  M.  Antony,  sent  to  him 
by  Octavia.-^— ^A  surname  of  Clitus,  whom 

Alexander  killed  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness 

C.  Pescennius  Justus,  a  celebrated  governor  in 
Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  in  the  Roman 
armies  while  yet  a  private  man.  At  the 
death  of  Pertinax  he  was  declared  emperor  of 
Rome,  and  his  claims  to  that  elevated  situation 
were  supported  by  a  sound  understanding, 
prudence  of  mind,  moderation,  courage,  and 
virtue.  He  proposed  to  imitate  the  actions 
of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Ti- 
tus, and  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  remarkable 
(or  his  fondness  for  ancient  discipline,  and  ne* 
ver  suffered  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine,  but 
obliged  them  to  quench  their  thirst  with  water 
and  vinegar.  He  forbad  the  use  of  silver  or 
gold  utensils  in  his  camp,  all  the  bakers  and 
cooks  were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers  or- 
dered to  live,  during  the  expedition  they  un- 
dertook»  merely  upon  biscuits.  In  his  punish- 
ments,  Niger  was  inexorable ;  he  condemned 
ten  of  his  soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  army,  because  they  had  stolen 
and  eaten  a  fowl.  The  ^ntence  was  heard 
with  groans ;  the  army  interfered :  and,  when 
Niger  consented  to  diminish  the  punishment 
for  fear  of  rekindling  rebellion,  he  yet  ordered 
the  criminals  to  make  each  a  restoration  of 
ten  fowls  to  the  person  whose  property  they 
had  stolen ;  they  were,  besides,  ordei-ed  not 
to  light  a  fire  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  but  to 
live  upon  cold  aliments,  and  to  drink  nothing 
but  water.  Such  great  qualifications  in  a 
general  seemed  to  promise  the  restoration  of 
ancient  dioipline  in  the  Roman  armies,  but 
the  death  of  Niger  frustrated  every  hope  of 
reform.  Severus,  who  had  also  been  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple,  marched  against 
him ;  some  battles  were  fought,  and  Niger  was 
at  last  defeated,  A.  D-  194.  His  head  was 
cut  off,  and  fixed  to  a  long  spear,  and  carried 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He 
reigned  about  one  year.  Herodian.  X-^Eu- 
trop, 

NiosR,  or  NioRis,  (tfi*,)  a  rirer  of  Afri- 
ca, which  ri^esin  i¥lthiopia,  and  falls  by  three 
mouths  into  the  AUanlic,  lUUe  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  not  yet  tntisiactorily  explored 
Dyth^^itfoderM.  [The  Niger,  called  abo  the 
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Joliba^  and  by  the  Moors  the  As/e  el  Ahteie^ 
or  AiTe  of  the  negroet^  rises  in  the   ■e— 
tains  of  Kong,  and  flowing  in  a  north  iMiui 
ly  direction,  passes  through  lake  Dibbi«»W- 
yound  which  the  river  has  never  been  tno* 
ed  by  a  European.    The  various  aod  omh 
tradictory  rumours  relative  to  its  coarM  waA 
termination  have    excited  an  extraudiMiy 
degree  of  interest  in  Europe,  and  many  ex- 
peditions have  been  recently  fitted  out  lor  Ifce 
sole  purpose  of  determining  this   queetioB. 
After  the  discoveries  of  Park,  who  traced Hw 
river  through  the  early  parts  of  its  cewH, 
the  opinion  which  became  general^  crta- 
blished,  was  that  of  Major  Rennell,  cotocidfafg 
in  some  measure  with  the  prerioos  oae  df 
D* Anville,  by  which  the  Niger,  after  moi^g 
from  lake  Dibbie,  was  supposed  to  flow  east- 
wards through  the  country  of  HottMa,aBd 
finally  to  lose  itself  in  the  lakes  and  OMrsbes 
of  Wangara.   A  very  different  hypotfaesis  has 
been  started  by  travellers  into  Northern  Afri- 
ca. Jackson  and  Homemann  both  state  the  fua- 
versal  conviction  there  to  be,  that  the  Niger 
flows  eastward  and  joins  the  Nila,  bei^g  in 
fact  the  xN  ile  itsel£     The  Moors  czproM  their 
astonishment   when  they    hear    EuropeaBs 
doubting  the  identity  of  the  two  strcaBi. 
**  As  it  seems  proved,"  observes  Malte-Bron, 
*^  that  travellers  have  passed  by  water  from 
Tombuetoo  to  Cairo,  the  Nm  moK  ftU  into 
the  Nile,  and  be  reaUy  the  Nile  itMlf ;  or  ibmn 
must  be  intermediate  rivers,  focmia^belwoea 
the  Nile  and  Niger  a  cornmnnicstiwn  reacm- 
bling  that  which  was  found  by  Haaboldt  be- 
tween the  Orinoco  and  the  Amaxooa.*    A  re- 
cent hypothesis,  the  fame  of  which  has  i»e«ily 
absorbed  every  other,  is  that  by  which  the 
Niger  is  supposed,  after  a  long  course  to  the 
south,  to  discharge  itself  into  the  Atlsatk 
through  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  emptaBsia 
lat.  6^  S.  This  opinion  is  founded  oo  the  vast 
quantity  of  water  which  that  rivBr  pottn  ■§- 
to  the  ocean,  and  on  the  fact  that  a  greet  ihm 
takes  place  at  a  period  when  oo  rmim  hate 
fallen  on  the  south  side  of  the  line.    Thise 
arguments  had  so  much    weight   wM  the 
British  government,  that  they  detefaioarf^  m 
1816,  to  fit  out  an  expedition  on  a  grsMtsc^ 
to  settle  this  grand  question  in  modem  fa^ 
graphy.    It  was  divided  into  two  pari^  ana 
of  which,  of  a  military  character* 
manded  by  major  Pedcfie,  and  was  d 
penetrate  across  the  country  to  the  !!%«» 
to  descend  its  stream ;  the  other,  of  m 
description,  under  captain  Tockey*  was 
cend  the  Congo  in  boats.    The  hopee 
were  raised  of  the  success  of  tha  asp 
have  been  sadly  disappointed,    thm  pni|r*f 
captain  Tuckoy,  overcome  by  &ti^aaaidi» 
heat  of  the  climate,  were  teised  with  a  pmli- 
lential  disorder,  which  proved  fiUal  to  «m(ef 
them.    All  the  leaders  of  that  of  m^    ^  ' 
die  fell  also  a  sacrifice  to  the  climaii 


they  had  even  approached  tha  l^HK*  It 
seems  unnecessary  in  a  work  Ite  Wl  fta- 
•ent  to  detail  the  more  recent  dtaMriH  of 
Laing,  Clappertoii,and  Denbam.   fbi  ita* 

dent  will  find  Ijpiija)  f^x:^tgS^jmAmk  tbo 
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nap  of  the  world  pablished  by  Finlej,  Pbi' 
adelphia,  1827.]  PHn.  5,  c.  1  and  8.— Jiff /a, 
I,  c.  4,  L  3,  c.  10.— Ptoi.  4,  c.  6. 

P.  NxGisiirs  FiGitLVS,  a  celebrated  phi- 
osopher  and  astrologer  at  Rome,  one  of  the 
nost  learned  men  of  his  age.  He  was  inti- 
cnat«  with  Cicero,  and  gave  hia  most  unbiassed 
>pinioo8  concerning  the  conspirators  who  had 
eagaed  t#  destroy  Rome  with  Catiline.  He 
nraa  made  praetor,  and  honoured  with  a  seat  in 
he  senate.  In  the  civil  wars  he  followed  the 
nterest  of  Pompey,  for  which  he  was  banish- 
ed by  the  conqueror.  He  died  in  the  place  of 
lis  iMtnisbment,  47  years  before  Christ.  Cic. 
id  Fam,  4,  ep.  13. — Lucan.  I,  v.  639. 

NiGRiTJE,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  dwelf 
>D  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  [in  what  is  now 
yegroUmd.]    Mela^  1,  c.  4. — Plin,  5,  c.  1 . 

Nu:.su8,ason  of  Codrus,  who  conducted 
I  colony  or  tonians  to  Asia,  where  be  built 
fCphesns,  Miletus,  Priene,  Colophon,  Myus, 
Peos,  Lebedos,  Clazomenae,  Szc.  Paris.  7, 
;•  %  &c A  philosopher  who  had  in  his  pos- 
session all  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Mhtn,  1 

NiLVs,  [a  fiimous  river  of  Egypt,  rising,  as 
s  generally  supposed,  in  a  chain  of  mountains 
sailed  GtheX-tl-Kumu  or  "  the  mountains  of 
he  moon,"  under  the  name  of  Bahr-d'AHad, 
>r  ••  the  white  river,"  and  which,  after  run- 
ling  for  some  distance  in  nn  easterly  direction 
ilong  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  turns  to  the 
lorth,  and  in  N.  lat  16**  receives  two  princi- 
>al  tributaries,  the  Astapos  or  AhavBt^  mista- 
cen  by  Bruce  for  the  Nile  itself,  and  the  As- 
aboras  or  Tacasse,  [vid,  Niger,  towards  the 
:nd  of  the  article.]  After  this  it  pursues  a  cir- 
:aitous  course  through  Nubia,  and  on  the 
Vontiers  of  Egypt  forms  two  cataracts,  the 
owest  of  which  is  near  Syene.  Below  Syene, 
t  continues  its  course  in  a  northerly  direc- 
Jon  for  500  miles  till,  a  little  below  Cairo^  the 
*iver  divides  into  two  branches;  the  one  of 
nrbich  flowing  to /loif/(a,  and  the  other  to 
Damielta,  contain  between  them  the  pre- 
ent  Delta.  But  this  triangular  piece  of  in 
Kilated  land  was,  in  former  times,  larger, 
7eing  bounded  on  the  east  by  tbo  Pelusiac 
branch,  which  is  now  choked  up  with  sands 
>r  converted  into  marshy  pools.  On  the  west 
t  was  bounded  by  the  Canopic  brhncb, 
xrhich  b  now  partly  confounded  with  the  ca- 
lal  of  Alexandria,  and  partly  lost  In  lake 
Etko.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with, 
md  mention,  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  with 
-espect  to  the  changes  in  which,  the  following 
ire  the  most  established  results.  1.  The 
Canopic  mouth,  already  mentioned.  2.  The 
Bol Inline  mouth  at  i2ofe//a.  3.  TheSebeni- 
ic  mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the  pre- 
ent  lake  Bur/of.  4.  The  Phatnitic  or  Bucolic 
it  DamUUa,  5.  The  Mendesiaii,  which  is 
ost  in  the  lakeJlfenj;a/e^  the  mouth  of  which 
s  rej^esented  by  that  of  Dibth,  6.  The 
fanitio,  or  Saitic,  which  seems  to  leave  some 
races  of  its  termniation  to  the  east  of  lake 
Hensdlehf  under  the  modem  name  of  0mm 
Faredjt*  The  branch  of  the  Nile  which  con- 
veyed its  waters  to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the 
'anal  of  Motz%  which  now  los^  itself  in  the. 
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lake.  7.  The  Pelusiac  mouth  seems  to  be  re- 
presented by  what  is  now  the  most  easterly 
mouth  of  lake  MenznUK  where  the  ruins  of 
of  Pelusium  are  still  visible.  The  periodi- 
cal rains,  which  begin  to  fall  in  Abymnia 
about  the  end  of  June,  occasion  the  over- 
flowing of  this  celebrated  river,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  rise  until  the  autumnal  equinox, 
when  it  attains  its  greatest  height.  It  then 
continues  stationary  for  a  few  days,  and  af- 
ter this  diminishes  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than 
it  rose.  At  the  winter  solstice  it  is  very  low, 
but  some  water  still  remains  in  the  large  ca- 
nals. At  this  period  the  lands  are  put  under 
culture.  The  soil  is  covered  with  a  fresh 
layer  of  slime  of  greater  or  less  thicknrss. 
Its  waters,  during  the  inimdation,  are  of  a 
dirty  red  colour,  and,  even  in  April  and  May, 
when  they  are  least  turbid,  they  are  never 
quite  clear,  but  have  always  a  cloudy  hue. 
The  term  inundation,  strictly  speaking,  is 
correct  only  when  applied  to  the  Dellay  as 
the  river  i^  confined  in  Upper  Egypt  between 
high  banks,  so  as  to  prevent  an  overflow. 
The  adjacent  country  is  watered  entirely  by 
canals  cut  in  various  directions,  and  opened 
at  certain  periods  for  the  purposes  of  irriga  - 
tion.  At  the  head  of  the  Delta  the  water 
rises  25  feet,  in  some  years  ))robabIy  more, 
and  gradually  decreases  to  Rosetta  and  Z>a- 
mietta^  at  which  its  height  does  not  exceed 
four  feet,  some  think  less.  The  mud  or  slime 
left  by  this  river  is  regarded  as  a  sufiiciently 
enriching  substance  for  the  land  without  any 
other  kind  of  manure.  The  Etesian  winds 
prevail  with  great  violence,  and  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time  annually,  at  the  period 
of  the  J^de$  inundation.  A  vessel  leaving 
Rosetta  is  driven  by  this  monsoon  with  ex- 
traordinary velocity,  against  the  whole  force 
of  the  torrent  to  Cairo<t  or  any  part  of  Up- 
per Egypt,  For  the  purpose  of  her  return, 
with  even  greater  rapidity,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  down  mast  and  sails,  and  leave 
her  to  be  carri^  against  the  ^ind  by  the 
powerful  current  of  the  river.  It  is  thus  pos- 
sible to  perform  the  whole  voyage  from  RQ" 
setla  to  Bulac^  the  quay  of  Cairo,  and  .ba<dc 
as^aio,  with  certainty,  in  about  70  hours,  a 
distance  equal  to  400  miles.  There  are  said 
to  be  eight  cataracts  in  thccourseof  the  At/p. 
from  its  source  to  the  last  fall,  which  is  not 
far  above  Syene  or  Essouan,  where  the  ri- 
ver is  about  half  a  mile  broad.  This  last  ca- 
raract  is  not  in  height  above  four  feet,  and 
Pocooke  maintains  that  it  does  not  exceed 
three  feet.  Crocodiles,  of  which  the  largest 
are  about  twenty-6ve  feet  long,  are  seen  a  lit- 
tle below  Diospolis  Parva,  and  are  supposed 
not  to  go  further  down  the  river  than  Otrgeh, 
but  abound  between  that  place  and  Syene. 
The  common  Egyptian  mode  of  clarifying 
the  water  of  the  ^TUe,  is  by  means  of  pounded 
almonds.  It  holds  a  number  of  substances  in 
a  state  of  imperfect  solution,  which  are  in  tbi^ 
way  precipitated.  Its  water  is  then  one  of 
thepurest  known,  remarkable  for  its  beijjg 
easily  digested  by  the  stomach,  for  its  saluta- 
ry  qualities,  and  for  all  thepurpps^  tpwhidi 
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It  it  •ppli«d.  ft  bears  the  mme  rank  among 
waters  that  Champagne  does  among;  wines, 
and  the  Egyptians  say  that  if  Mahomet  haJ 
tatted  it,  he  would  have  supplicated  heaven 
Ibr  a  terrestrial  immortality,  to  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  it  to  eternity.  The  Nile  is  saki  by 
Herodotus  to  have  flowed,  previous  to  the 
time  of  Menes,  on  the  side  of  Lybia.  This 
prince,  by  constructing;  a  mound  at  the  dis- 
tance of  too  stadia  from  Memphis  towards 
the  south,  diverted  its  course.  The  ancient 
course  is  not  unknown  at  present,  and  may 
be  traced  across  the  desert,  passing  west  of 
the  lakes  of  Nalroun.    With  reg^ard  to  the 


name  of  this  celebrated  river,  Pocooke  makes  his  voluptuousness,  and  therefore  their  Mmr 


it  to  be  a  contraction  of  Nahal,  that  is,  «*  The 
Biver,*^  by  Way  of  eminence.  Abdollatif  de 
rives  it  from  JSTaU  to  give,  or  to  be  liberal.] 
Cur.  Leg,  %o.  had^-fr-  3,  ep.  9,  ad  Alt.  11, 
ep.  12.— S/mA.  17.— Owrf.  Met.  6,  v.  187,  1. 
15,  V.  753.— ^Ife/a,  1,  c  9, 1.  3,  c.  d.—Smtca 
giuttt.  Jfat,  4. — Ltman,  \,  %iic,—Claudian. 
ep.  deJ^ilo —  Ftrg,  G,  4,  v.  288.  ^n,  e,  v.  800, 
1. 9,  V.  31.— ihoi.  1,  kc-^Herodot,  2.— I^i- 
eret.  6,  v.  7 12. —^mmtan.  22.— Paw*.  10,  c.  32. 

— P^n.  5,0. 10. One  of  the  Greek  &thers 

who  flourished  A.  D.  440.    His  works  were 
edited  at  Rome,  fol.  2  volt.  1668  and  1678, 

Nnrvs,  a  son  of  Belus,  who  built  a  city  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  founded  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  of  which  he  was  the  first 
sovereign,  B.  C.  2059.  He  was  very  warlike, 
and  extended  his  conquests  from  Egypt  to  the 
extremities  of  India  and  Bactriana.  He  be 
came  enamoured  of  Semiramis  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  officers,  and  he  married  her  after  her 
husband  had  destroyed  himself  through  fear  of 
hit  powerful  rival.  Ninus  reigned  62  years, 
and  at  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to  the 
care  of  his  wife  Semiramis,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son.  The  history  of  Ninus  is  very  obscure 
and  even  fabulous,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some.  Ctesias  is  the  principal  historian  from 
whom  it  is  derived,  but  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  him,  when  Aristotle  deems  him 
unworthy  to  be  believed.  Ninus  a(ler  death 
received  divine  honours,  and  became  the  Ju- 
piter of  the  Assjrrians  and  the  Hercules  of  the 
Chaldeans.     CleHas.-^Diod,  2.-^  Justin,  1,  c. 

1. — Herodoi.  2. A  celebrated  city,  the 

capital  of  Assyria,  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  bv  Ninus,  and  called  J^ntoeh  in 
Scripture.  [The  village  of  JViinto,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  MonU^  is  as- 
certained to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nine- 
veh. Here  are  found  a  rampart  and  fosse,  4 
miles  in  eiroumference ;  but  Mr.  Kinnear  be- 
lieves these  to  have  belonged  to  a  city  found- 
ed sabsequently  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  so  that 
Nineveh  has  left  no  trace  now  in  existence.] 
It  was,  according  to  the  relation  of  Diodorus 
Siculns,  fifteen  miles  long,  nine  broad,  and 
forty-eight  in  circumference,  ft  was  sur- 
rounded hj  large  walls  400  feet  high,  on  the 
top  of  which  three  chariots  could  pass  toge- 
ther  abreatt,  and  was  defended  by  1500  tow- 
ers, each  200  feet  high.  Ninutwas  taken  by 
the  united  armies  of  Cyaxarea  and  Nabopo- 
lettar  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  606-  Strab.  1 
532 


-'Di0d.2.'-Herodot.  1,  e.   185,ltc.-hB. 
8,  c.  33. — Lucian, 

NiiTYAt,  a  son  of  Ninas  and  SemisMB. 
king  of  Assjrria,  who  succeeded  bis  mAk 
who  had  voluntarily  abdicated  tbeoHaa. 
Some  suppose  that  Semiramis  was  wte 
death  by  her  own  son,  because  die  hat  •- 
cou raged  him  to  commit  iooest.  TWm^i 
of  Niuyas  is  remarkable  for  its  luxmy  ni 
extravagance.  The  prince  left  the  eve  m 
the  govemmeat  to  his  favcuritee  aad  moBk- 
ters,  and  gave  himself  up  to  pleasoie,  rial 
and  debauchery,  and  never  appeared  m 
He.    His  successors  imitated  the 


iradiBBa^ 


or  history  are  little  known  tlU  the  agssfSe?- 
danapalus.    Justin*  1 ,  o.  ^^JDiod.  1,  Ac 

Ni6bk,  a  daughter  of  Tantalus,  kag  d 
Lydia,  by  Euryanaasa  or  Dione.  She  mnsed 
Amphion  the  sou  of  Jasus,  by  whoa  ski 
had  ten  sons  and  ten  daughters  aoeoidiigts 
llesiod,  or  two  sons  and  three  damblaa  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus.  Homer  and  Firapsr* 
tius  say,  that  she  had  six  daughtcR  mi  v 
man^  tons ;  and  Ovid,  ApoUodoras,  lu.  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  more  received  opieioiiaSippon 
that  she  had  seven  sons  and  seren  da^jHsn. 
The  sons  were  Stpylus,  Mioytus^  Tarialm. 
Agenor,  Phsdimut,  DamasichthofitandlBBi- 
nus;  and  those  of  the  daugbtan^  Oeodoxa, 
Ethodea  or  There,  Aslyoche,Flitbia,  Peiopa 
or  Cbloris,  Asticratea,  aad  Onpu.  The  unm- 
ber  of  her  children  Increased  Mr  pride,  and 
she  had  the  imprudence  not  enly  to  preler 
herself  to  Latona,  who  had  only  twodiiUrca. 
but  she  even  insulted  her,  and  ridfesM  th< 
worship  which  was  paid  to  her,  obssfrts*, 
that  she  had  a  better  claim  to  altars  aad  sacn- 
fices  than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diaai- 
This  insolence  provoked  Latona.  She  es- 
treated her  children  to  punish  the  arrogaat 
Niobe.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  iaase- 
diately  all  the  sons  of  Niobe  expired  by  Ibe 
darts  of  Apollo,  and  all  the  datighters,  except 
Cbloris,  who  had  married  Neleua^  king  of  IV 
los,  were  equally  destroyed  by  Diana;  aad  Ni- 
obe, struck  at  the  suddenness  bf  her  adakit- 
tunes,  was  changed  into  a  stone.  Tbe  earcas- 
ses  of  Niobe*8  children,  according  to  Hover, 
were  left  unburied  in  the  plains  fer  aise 
successive  days,  because  Jupiter  changed  ia- 
to  stones  all  such  as  attempted  to  inter  Asat 
On  the  tenth  day  they  were  honoured  wllh  a 
funeral  by  the  gods.  Homer.  77. 24.-- ^JBlin. 
r.  H.  12,  c,  Se.^ApoUod,  3,  c.  5,— Owrf. 
Met.  fab.  6.— -H;vgin.  fab.  9.— fibra/.  4,  ed.  6. 

-^Propert,  2,  el.  6. A  daughter  of  Phsrs- 

neus,  king  of  Pelopc^inesus,  by  Laodiee.  Sli 
was  beloVed  by  Jupiter,  by  whom  dM  hiJ  t 
son  called  Argus,  who  gave  his  uaaM  to  Ar- 
gia  or  Aigolis,  a  country  of  Pelopeaasso. 
Pam.  9,  c.  22.— .^poAo^f.  2,  c  1, 1.  a,  e.  a 

NiPBATEg,  [now  ^ronrl,}  a  mouatah  of 
Asia  which  divides  Armema  from  Asqiria, 
and  from  which  the  Tigris  takea  fts  riis. 
Virg.  O.  3,  V.  ^.^Strab.  Tl — JUt,  I,  t 

15. A  river  of  Armenia  frUiag  iatb  th« 

Tigris.  Borut-  2»  od.  9,  r.  20.— I^MAi.  5,  r. 
245. 

uiymzeu  uy  "^^j  v_/ v^^tv^ 
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NifLKV8»  a  kinff  of  Nazos,  son  of  Charons 
lod  Aglaia,  odebrated  for  bis  beaaty.  He 
nmf  oDa  of  the  Greciaii  chiefs  duriog  the, 
TrojaD  irar.  Hmner.  n.%. — Horal.  %  od.  20. 

NiSA,  a  town  of  Ch-eece.  Homer,  It,  2. 

A  celebrated  plain  of  Media  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  famous  for  its  horses.  Herodot.3y 
c.  106. 

NisjcA,  a  aava]  station  os  the  coasts  of  Me 
yaris.    Strdb,  8. 

NnciA.    vid.  Nisvs. 

NtstBiB,  [a  lar^ge  and  popnlous  dty  of  Me- 
lopolamia,  about  tiro  days'  joamey  from  the 
rig^iSy  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
?IaiD  at  the  foot  of  Moos  Masias,  and  on  the 
*irer  Mygdonia.  In  the  year  of  Rome  684 
t  was  snbject  to  Tigranes,  Idng^  of  Armenia, 
rem  whom  it  was  taken  by  Lucullas.  It  was 
ifterwards  again  taken  by  Trajan,  and  after 
I  revolt,  re-taken  by  his  troops.  Since  the 
ime  of  Lncallus,  it  had  been  deservedly  es- 
ieemed  the  bulwark  of  the  east.  It  sustain- 
ed three  memorable  sieges  against  Sapor 
cing  of  Persia,  and  thedbappointed  monarch 
was  thrice  repulsed  with  Ims  and  ignominy. 
Snt  in  the  year  363  of  the  Christian  era,  af- 
:er  the  death  of  Jolian,  and  under  the  irre- 
lolute  JoTian,  it  was  ceded  to  Sapor  by  trea- 
ty. It  is  now  criled  Alst6t.  and  is  reduced 
o  150  houses.]  Joteph,  20,  c.  Z.-Sirab.  11. 
—^mmum.  25,  ke — Plin.  6,  c  13. 

Ni8V8,  a  son  of  Hyrtacus,  bom  on  Mount 
[da  near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  JEneas, 
ind  signaliied  himself  by  his  valour  against 
he  Rutnlians.  He  was  united  in  the  closest 
Viendship  with  Euryalns  a  young  Trojan,  and 
mth  bim  he  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the 
enemy's  camp.  As  they  were  returning  vic- 
^orions,  after  much  bloodshed,  they  were  per- 
ceived by  the  Rutnlians,  who  attacked  Eury- 
ilns.  Nisus,  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  his 
riend  from  the  enemy *s  darts,  perished  him- 
(elf  with  him,  and  their  heads  were  cut  off 
ind  fixed  on  a  spear,  and  carried  in  triumph 
o  the  camp.  Their  death  was  greatly  la- 
mented by  mil  the  Trojans,  and  their  great 
'riendsbip,  like  that  of  a  Pylades  and  an  Ores- 
es,  or  of  a  Theseus  and  Pinthous,  is  become 

3roverbial.     Firg.  ^n.  9,  v.  176,  &c. A 

cing  of  Dolichium,  remarkable  for  his  pro- 
sily and  virtue.  Homer,  od.  18.—  A  king  of 
VTegara>  son  of  Mars,  or  more  probably  of 
Pandioo.  He  inherited  his  father's  kingdom 
Bvith  his  brothers,  and  received  as  his  portion 
iie  country  of  Megaris.  The  peace  of  the 
brothers  was  interrupted  by  the  hostilities  of 
Nliooe,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of 
lis  son  Androgens,  who  had  been  murdered 
oy  the  Athenians.  Mesrara  Was  besieged,  and 
^ttiea  laid  waste.  The  fate  of  Nisns  depend- 
!d  totally  opon  a  yellow  lock,  which,  as  long 
IS  it  continued  upon  his  head,  according  to 
:he  words  of  an  oracle,  promised  him  life  and 
.uccets  to  his  afiairs.  His  daughter  Scylla 
often  called  JSHseia  Virgo)  saw  from  the  walls 
)f  Megara  the  royal  besieger,  and  she  became 
lesperately  enamoured  of  him.  To  obtain  a 
nore  immediate  interview  with  this  object  of 
ler  passions,  she  stole  away  the  fatal  hair! 


from  her  father's  head  as  be  was  asleep ;  the 
town  was  immediately  taken,  but  Minoe  dis- 
regarded the  services  of  Scylla,  and  she  threw 
herselfintothe  sea.  Ttie  gods  changed  her 
into  a  lark,  and  Nisns  assumed  the  nature  6f 
the  hawk  at  the  very  moment  that  he  gave 
himself  death  not  to  fall  into  the  enemy'k 
hands.  These  two  birds  have  ooatinnaUy 
been  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  Scylla, 
by  her  apprehensions  at  the  sight  of  her  fo- 
ther,  seems  to  suffer  the  punishment  whioh 
her  perfidy  deserved.  Jipollod,  8,  c.  15. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  Id.— 5lra*.  9.— Owi.  JUe/.«,  v. 
6.  &c.— Ftr^.  G.  1,  V.  404,  &c. 

NiSYRos,  an  island  in  the  Agean  See,  at 
the  west  of  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  originally  joined  to  the  island 
of  Cos,  according-  to  Pliny,  and  it  bore  the 
name  of  Porphyrit.  Neptnne,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  separated  them  with  a  blow  of 
bis  trident,  and  to  have  then  overwhelmed 
the  giant  Polybotes,  was  worshipped  there, 
and  called  NUyreus.  [It  is  now  JVtftno,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  high  rocky  isl- 
and. From  it  are  procured  a  large  nvmber 
of  good  mill-stones.  The  distance  between 
it  and  Cos  is  80  stadia.]  ApolM.  1,  e.  6.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  I.—Strah.  10. 

NiTBTis,  a  daughter  of  Apries,  king  of 
Egypt,  married  by  his  successor  Amasis  to 
Cambyses.  [Herodotus  states,  thatCamby- 
seswas  instigated  to  ask  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Amasis,  by  a  certain  physieian, 
whom  Amasis  had  compelled  to  go  to  Persia, 
when  Cyras,  the  father  of  Cambpes,  was  suf- 
fering from  weak  eyes  and  requested  Amaaia 
to  send  him  a  skilful  physician.  The  physi- 
cian did  this,  either  that  Amasis  might  expe- 
rience afBiction  at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  or 
provoke  Cambyses  by  a  refusal.  Amasis, 
howerer,  did  not  send  his  own  daughter,  but 
Nitetis,  who  discovered  tlie  deception  to  Cam- 
byses, which  so  exasperated  that  monarch, 
that  he  determined  to  make  war  on  Amasis. 
Prideaox  denfes  the  truth  of  this  account,  on 
the  ground  that  Apries  having  been  dead 
above  40  years,  no  danghter  of  his  could  have 
been  young  enough  to  be  acceptable  to  Cam- 
byses. Larcher,  however,  endeavours  to  re- 
concile the  apparent  improbability,  by  saying 
that  there  is  great  rrason  to  suppose  that 
Apries  lived  a  prisooer  many  years  after 
Ama?is  had  dethroned  him,  and  that,  there- 
fore, Nitetis  might  have  been  no  more  than 
20  or  22  year*  of  age  when  she  was  sent  to 
Cambyses.]    Polyfcn.  0. 

NiTioBRfGES,  a  people  of  Gaul,  supposed 
to  be  Agetiou  in  Goienoe.  Co*.  B.  G.  7,  c.  7. 

NiTocRis,  [a  celebrated  queen  of  Babylon, 
who,  to  defend  that  city  the  more,  and  ren- 
der the  approach  to  it  by  the  Euphrates  as 
difficult  and  tedious  as  possible,  sunk  a  num- 
ber of  canals,  which  rendered  the  river  so 
complicated  by  numerous  windings,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  it  arrived  three  times 
at  Ardericca,  an  AssyrianWiilage.  She  also 
raised  to  a  very  great  height  the  banks  of  the 
river,  to  restrain  its  inundations,  and  dug  an 
I  immense  lake,  some  distance, ^>oye  Babylon. 
6a,l  ^ 
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which  might  also  serve  as  a  defeace.]  She 
ordered  herself  to  be  baried  oyer  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  placed  ao  inscription  on 
her  tomb,  which  signified  that  her  successors 
woold  find  great  treasures  within,  if  ever  they 
were  in  need  of  money,  but  that  their  labours 
would  be  but  ill  repaid  if  ever  they  ventured 
to  open  it  witliout  necessity.  Cyrus  opened 
it  through  curiosity,  and  was  struck  to  find 
within  ttiese  words :  If  thy  avarice  had  not 
beenintoHabU  thou  never  tpouldtt  have  vio- 
lated themonununtt  of  the  dead*  Herodot. 
1,  0. 185.^— A  queen  of  Egypt,  who  built  a 
third  pyramid. 

NiTRiA»  [a  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  desert 
near  tiie  lakes  which  afforded  nitre.  Ptole- 
my calls  the  country  Scithiaca.] 

NivARiA,  an  island  at  the  west  of  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  T«nm/fe,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
[The  name  Nivaria  is  derived  from  the  snows 
which  cover  the  summit  of  Tenerifie.]  Plin. 
6,c32. 

NocTiLUCA,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  on  Mount  Palatine,  where 
torches  were  generally  lighted  in  the  night. 
Varro  de  L.  L.  4,'—Uorat.  4,  od.  6,  v.  38. 

NoLA,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Panic 
war.  It  was  founded  by  a  Tuscan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  an  Eubooan  colony.  It  issaid 
that  Virgil  had  introduced  the  name  of  Nola 
in  his  €reorgic8»  but  that,  when  he  was  refus- 
ed a  glass  of  water  by  the  inhabitants  as  he 
passed  through  the  city,  he  totally  blotted  it 
out  of  his  poem,  and  substituted  the  word  ora^ 
in  the  225th  line  of  the  2d  book  of  bis  Geor- 
gics.  Nola  was  besieged  by  Annibal,  and 
bravely  defended  by  Marcdlus.  Augustus 
died  there  on  his  return  from  Neapolis  to 
Rome.  Bells  were  first  invented  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century,  from  which 
reason  they  have  been  called  Jfolte  or  Cam- 

Sana,  in  Latin.  The  inventor  was  St.  Pau- 
nus,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  who  died  A.  D. 
431,  though  many  imagine  that  bells  were 
known  long  before,  and  only  introduced  into 
churches  by  that  prelate.  Before  this  time 
congregations  were  called  to  the  church  by 
the  noise  of  wooden  rattles  {iacra  ligna,) 
Patere,  1,  c  7.— Sue/.tn  Aug.^SiL  0,  v.  517, 
1.  12,  V.  161.— ./3.  Oelliut^  7,  c.  20.— Xito.  23, 
c.  14  and  39, 1.  24,  c.  13. 

NoMAOES,  a  name  given  [by  the  Greeks] 
to  all  those  uncivilized  people  who  had  no 
fixed  habitation,  and  who  continaally  chang- 
ed the  place  of  their  residence  to  go  in  quest 
of  fresh  pasture  for  the  numerous  cattle 
which  they  tended.  [The  name  is  derived 
Irom  f«/ujf,  pasture,]  There  were  Nomades 
in  Scythia,  India,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  Those 
of  Africa  were  afterwards  called  Kumidia^it, 
by  a  small  change  of  the  letters  which  com- 
posed their  name.  Ital.  1,  v.  215.— P/m.  5, 
c.  ^-^Herodot,  1,  c.  15, 1.  4,  c.  187.— S/ra6. 
7.— JIfe/rt,  2,  c.  1,  1. 3,  c.  4.— rirg.  G.  3,  v. 
343.— P«"*.  8,c.  43. 

NoMBffTASUs,  an  epithet  applied  to  L. 
Oassius  as  a  native  of  Nomenlum.     Ho  is 
334 


mentioned  by  Horace  as  a  mixture  of  Inxmy 
and  dissipation.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  1,  t.  108  aad 
aUbi, 

NoMBirriTM,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  in  Ita- 
ly, fiimous  for  win^  and  now  called 
tana.  The  dictator  Q.  ServiliQa 
gave  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates  battle  tbse, 
A.  U.  C.  312,  and  totally  dafisated  thea. 
Ovid.  Fatt.  4,  v.  906.— Iitr.  1,  c  38, 1. 4,  c. 
22.— F»fy.,«;n.6,v.773. 

NoMivs,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo,  be- 
cause he  fed  (riyu«,  paseo)  the  flocks  of  kiag 
Admetus  in  Thessaly.  Cie.  de  J^at.  />.  3,  c  32. 
NoNACRis,  a  town  of  Arcadia «  wfaidi  re- 
ceived its  name  fi>om  a  wifis  of  Lycaoa. 
There  was  a  mountain  of  the  aaine  name  ia 
the  neighbourhood.  Evander  is  ■'*»~^^">^ 
called  Ji'onaeriut  Aeroi,  as  being  mn  Arcadiaa 
by  birth,  and  Atalanta  Honaeria^  as  besqg  a 
native  of  the  place.  Curt.  10,  c  la — OmL 
Fast.  6,  V.  97.  Met.  8,  lab.  10.— Paw.  8,  c 
17,  &c. 

NoNifiFS  Marcellvs,  a  graauaariaa, 
whose  treatise  de  varia  significatimu  verho- 
rum  was  edited  by  Mercer,  8vo.  Farif,  1614. 
Noj?NVS,  [a  Greek  poet,  and  a  natirs  of 
Panopolis  in  E^pt,  who  Aooriabed  in  the  StJi 
centuiy.  He  is  the  author  of  two  works  oa 
very  di  flerent  subjects,  but  epnerally  admitted 
to  be  from  the  same  pen.  The  Uritt  enttUed. 
Dionysiaca,  a  poem  of  48  books,  copfafnli^  a 
history  of  Bacchus,  and  comprehending'  a  vast 
miscellany  of  heathen  mytlMlogy  and  erudi- 
tion. The  second  is  a  metrical  paraphrase  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  This  b  valuable  as 
affording  some  important  varioos  roadiqgi. 
The  best  edition  of  the  DiooysiaGa  is  that 
printed  at  Antwerp,  1569,  in  4to.  His  para- 
phrase was  edited  by  Heinsius,  L.  Bat.  1G27. 
in  8vo.] 

NoNvs,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  book  de 
omnium  morbortim  curaiione  was  edited  in 
]2mo.  Argent.  1668. 

NoRBA  Caesarea,  a  town  of  Spain  on  the 
Tagns,  [now  .Alcantara.] 

C.  NoRBANUs,  a  young  and  ambitions  Ro- 
man who  opposed  Sylla,  and  joined  his  mterest 
to  that  of  young  Marius.  In  his  consnbhip  be 
marched  against  Sylla,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated, &c.  Plat. A  friend  and  general  of 

Augustus  employed  in  Macedonia  against  the 
republicans.  He  was  defeated  by  Bmtns,  frr. 
NoRicuM,  a  country  of  ancient  niyricnm. 
[ft  extended  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Danube,  from  the  mouth  of  the  £nns  or/m 
to  Mons  Cetius,  and  comprehended  the  mo- 
dem duchies  of  Cannthia  and  S/irio.]  Iti 
savage  inhabitants,  who  were  once  goveraed 
by  kings,  made  many  incursions  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  at  last  conquered  under  1  ibe- 
rius,  and  the  country  became  a  dependent 
province.  In  the  reign  of  Dioelesian,  Norieam 
was  divided  into  two  parts  Htpen«e«  [aJ(iBoeat 
to  the  Danube,]  and  Mediterranewn^  [m  the 
bosom  of  the  Alps.]  The  iron  thai  was 
drawn  from  Noricum  was  esteemed  esBeBeat, 
and  thence  Noria/t  ensif  was  used  to  express 
the  jjnodness  of  a  sword.  Dionys.  JVifff. — 
Slrab.  4.—Plin.  34,  c  U.^TaciL  Bist^  5,  c 
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b.'-^Horat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  9.— Ortd.  Mtt.  14,  v, 
712. 

NoRTZA,  a  same  g^iveii  to  the  goddess  of 
Fortaoe  among^  the  Etrurians.    Liv.  7,  c.  3. 

NoTHVS,  a  SOD  of  DeiicalioD. A  snr- 

Dame  of  Darias  king  of  Persia,  from  his  ille- 
gitimncy. 

Nonuar,  a  town  of  £olia  near  the  Cay 
ster.  It  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Colophon,  who  left  their  ancient  habitations 
because  Notium  was  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated in  being  on  the  sea-shore.  Liv.  37,  c.  26, 
38.39. 

NoFiE  (tabemiB^)  the  newsbops  built  in  the 
forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  shields 

oftheCimbri.     Cic.  Orfl^2,  c.  60, The 

Vti€rt»  tabenitt  were  adorned  with  those  of 
the  Samnites.    Liv.  9,  c.  40. 

NuvARiA,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
Abvara  in  Milan.     Tacit-  Hist.  1,  c.  70. 

NovEflivM,  a  town  of  theUbii,  on  the  west 
of  the  Rhine,  now  called  JWij/it,  near  Co- 
logne.    Tacit.  Hiit.  4,  c  26,  &c. 

NovioDCinriff,  a  town  of  the  JEdni  in 
Gaul,  taken  by  J.  Caesar.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Ligeris,  and  now  called  J>rai/- 
on,  or,  as  others  suppose,  Jfevoes.  Cat.  Belt. 
G.  2,  c.  12. 

NoviomAgus,  or  Nsomagits,  a  town  of 
Gaul,  now  JfiMeuz^  in  Normandy.— —An- 
other, called  also  Nemetes,  now  iS;ptre. Ati- 

other  in  Batavia,  now  Jfimeguen,  .on  the 
south  side  of  the  Waal. 

NoTiuM,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  J^oya. 

NoTiTM  CoMVM,  a  town  of  losubria  on 
the  lake  Laius,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  called  Jfovocomentes.  [It  is  the  same 
aa  Comam.  vid,  Comum.l  i)ie.  ad  Div.  13, 
C.35.  ^ 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  among 
the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her 
onioQ  with  her  brother  Erebus,  she  gave  birth 
to  the  Day  and  the  Light.  She  was  also 
the  mother  of  the  Paitsse,  Hesperides, 
Dreams,  of  Discord,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud, 
bo.  She  is  called  by  some  of  the  poets  the 
loother  of  all  things,  of  gods  as  well  as  of 
ii«ii,  and  therefore  she  was  worshipped  with 
^reat  solemnity  by  thn  ancients.  She  had  a 
amoofl  statue  in  Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus, 
t  was  usual  to  offer  her  a  tdack  sheep,  as 
he  was  the  mother  of  the  furies.  The  cock 
ras  also  oflered  to  her,  as  that  bird  proclaims 
he  approach  of  day  during  the  darkness  of 
hen^ght.  She  is  represented  as  mounted  on 
L  chariot,  and  covered  with  a  veil  bespangled 
vith  stars.  The  constellations  generally 
vent  before  her  as  her  constant  messengers. 
lometimes  she  is  seen  holding  two  children 
loder  her  arms,  one  of  which  is  black,  repre- 
eotiiig  death  or  rather  night,  and  the  other 
rhite,  representing  sleep  or  day.  Some  of  the 
aoderos  have  described  her  as  a  woman  veil- 
d  in  mooming  and  crowned  with  poppies, 
od  oarried  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  owls  and 
ats.  Ftrg.  Mn.  0,  t.  950.— Ovirf.  Fatt.  1, 
.  455.— Pout.  10,0.38.— Heno<2.  Tfuog.  125 

JYvoxRiAi  a  town  of  Campaiuit  [south-east 


of  Neapolis,]  taken  by  Annibal.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and  was  calN 
ed  Nueeria  Conttantia^  or  Alfatema,  Itnow 
bears  the  name  of  JVbeero,  and  contains  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  Lucon.  2,  v.  472.— Ltv. 
9,  c.  41, 1.  27,  c.  3.— /(ai.  8,  y.  S^l.-^Tactt. 
Aim*  13  and  14.—  — A  town  of  Umbria  at  the 
foot  of  the  Appenines,  [now  JWcera.]  Strab, 
—Plin. 

NuiTHovcs,  a  people  of  Germany  possess- 
ing the  country  now  called  Uleeklenburg 
and  Pomerania.    Tacit,  O.  40. 

NuMA  Marcius,  a  man  made  governor 
of  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  He  was  son- 
in-law  of  Numa  Fompilius,  and  father  toAn- 
cos  Martins.  Tacit.  A.O.c.  11.— Lw.  1,  c. 
20. 

NVBCA  Posipiuus,  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Cures,  a  yillag^e  of  the  Sabines, 
on  the  day  that  Romulus  laid  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  He  married  Tatia  the  daughter 
of  Tatius  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  and  at  her 
death  be  retired  into  the  country  to  devote 
himseli  more  freely  to  literary  pursuits.  At  * 
the  death  of  Romulus,  the  Romans  fixed 
upon  him  to  be  their  new  king,  and  two  sena* 
tors  were  sent  to  acquaint  him  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  senate  and  of  the  people.  Nu- 
ma refused  their  offers,  and  it  was  not  but  at 
the  repeated  solicitations  and  prayers  of  his 
friends  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  royalty.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
popular,  and  he  dismissed  the  300  body 
guards  which  his  predecessor  had  kept  around 
his  person,  observing  that  he  did  not  distrust 
a  people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign 
over  them.  He  was  not,  like  Romulus,  fond 
of  war  and  military  expeditions,  but  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  inculcate  in  their  minds  a  reverence 
for  the  deity,  and  to  quell  their  dissentions 
by  dividing  all  the  citizens  into  different 
classes.  He  established  different  orders  of 
priests,  and  taught  the  Romans  not  to  worship 
the  deity  by  images ;  and  from  bis  example 
no  graven  or  painted  statues  appeared  in  the 
temples  or  sanctuaries  of  Rome  for  upwards 
of  160  year?.  He  encouraged  the  report 
which  was  spread  of  his  paying  r^nlar  visits 
to  the  nymph  Egeria,  and  made  use  of  her 
name  to  give  sanction  to  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions which  he  had  introduced.  He  esta- 
blished the  college  of  the  vestals,  and  told  the 
Romans  that  the  safety  of  the  empire  depend- 
ed upon  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  ancgU 
or  shield^  which,  as  was  generally  believed, 
had  dropped  down  from  heaven.  He  dedicat- 
ed a  temple  to  Janus,  which,  during  his  whole 
reign  remained  shut,  as  a  mark  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  at  Rome.  Numa  died  after  a  reign 
of  43  years,  in  which  he  had  given  evcd-y 
possible  encouragement  to  the  useful  am, 
and  in  which  he  had  cultivated  peace,  B.  C. 
672.  Not  only  the  Romans,  but  also  the 
neighbouring  nations,  were  eager  to  pay  their 
last  offices  to  a  monarch  whom  they  revered 
for  his  abilities,  moderation,  and  humanity. 
He  forbad  his  body  to  be  burnt  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  |^§!^kbj\t,te^'^^''^  '^ 
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tu  be  baried  near  Mount  Jenioulunit  with 
many  of  the  bookt  which  he  had  written. 
'  These  books  were  accidentally  found  by  one 
of  the  Romans  about  400  years  after  his 
death  ;  and  as  they  oontaiued  nothing  new  or 
interesting,  but  merely  the  reasons  why  he 
had  made  innovations  in  the  fi>rm  of  Vprship 
and  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  i\kef  were 
burnt  by  order  of  the  senate.  He  left  behind 
one  daughter,  called  Pompilia,  who  married 
Numa  Marciui  and  became  the  mother  of 
Ancus  Martins  the  fourth  king  of  Rome 
Some  say  that  he  had  also  four  sons,  but  this 
opinion  is  ill  fonnded.  Plui*  in  wUa^—^Var- 
ro.'^Lid.  1,0.  18.— P/in.  13  and  14,  &c— 
Flor,  U  c.  2.— Kifg.  JSn,  6,  v.  809, 1.  9,  v. 
662.— Ctc.  <U  Jfat,  />.  3,  c.  2  and  17.— KaZ. 
Max.  1,  c.  Z.—Dionys,  Hal.  2,  c.  69 — OvitL 
ras/.3,&o. 

NuMAsiA,  a  town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  of 
which  the  people  were  called  JSTumanaiet, 
Mela^%  0.4, 

NiTMANTiA,  a  town  of  Spain  snear  the 
sources  of  the  river  Ourios,  celebrated  for  the 
war  of  14  years,  which,  though  unprotected 
by  walls  or  towers,  it  bravely  maintained 
against  the  Romans.  [Numantia  was  not  in- 
deed defended  by  very  regular  fortifications, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  was  very  strong 
both  by  nature  and  art.  It  was  built  upon  a 
mountain,  between  two  of  the  branches  of 
the  Durius,  and  surrounded  by  very  thick 
woods,  on  three  sides.  One  path  alone  led 
down  into  the  plain,  and  this  was  defended  by 
ditches  and  palisades.  The  great  length  of 
time  it  withstood  the  Romans  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  its  difficult  situation  and  the 
circumstance  ol  its  circuit  being  so  large  that 
within  it  there  were  even  pastures  for  cattle.] 
The  inhabitants  obtained  some  advantages 
over  the  Roman  forces  till  Soipio  Africanus 
was  empo  wered  to  finish  the  war,  and  to  see  the 
destruction  of  Numantia.  He  began  the  siege 
with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  was  bravely 
opposed  by  the  besieged,  who  were  no  more 
than  4000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Both  ar- 
mies behaved  with  uncommon  valour,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Numantines  wasaoon  chaageil 
into  despair  and  fury.  Their  provisions  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  theyied  upon  the  flesh  of  their 
horses,  and  afjterwarOs  of  that  of  their  dead 
companions,  and  at  last  were  necessitated  to 
draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another.  The 
melancholy  situation  of  their  afiairs  obliged 
some  to  surrender  to  the  Roman  general. 
Scipio  demanded  them  to  deliver  themselves 
up  on  the  morrow ;  they  refused,  and  when  a 
longer  time  had  been  granted  to  their  petitions, 
they  retired  and  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and 
all  destroyed  themselves,  B.  C.  133,  so  that 
not  even  one  remained  to  adorn  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror.  Some  historians,  however, 
deny  that,  and  support  that  a  number  of  Nu 
mantines  delivered  themselves  into  Scipio*s 
hands,  and  that  60  of  them  were  drawn  in 
triumph  at  Rome,  and  the  rest  sold  asshtves. 
The  foil  of  Numantia  was  more  glorious  than 
that  of  Carthage  or  Corinth,  thoogh  inferior 
to  them.  The  conqueror  obtained  the  sur- 
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name  of  Atimon/tmif .  Fhr.  2,  o.  1&«— ^ 
pian.  iber.—Paitn.  2,  c  a— Csc  1,  ^f,- 
Strd>.  3.— ^^0,2,  c.  6 — Plut.  HprM.  %  mL 
12,  V.  1. 

NoMKNU,  or  NsoM BVIA,  n  festival  etv 
served  by  the  Greeks  at  the  beffinmug  d 
every  lunar  month,  m  honour  oTsJl  the  g«k 
but  especially  of  Apollo,  or  the  Suo,  whe  u 
justly  deemed  the  author  of  light  and  of  what- 
ever distinction  is  made  in  the  ■soaltaa,  sea- 
sons, days,  and  nights.  It  was  obeenredwith 
games  and  public  entertainments*  which  were 
provided  at  the  expense  of  rich  eitiacD^aad 
which  were  always  freqoented  by  the  peer. 
Solemn  prayers  were  offered  it  Athens  dar- 
ing the  solemnity  for  the  proeperity  of  the  rs- 
public.  The  demi-gods  as  well  aa  the  here« 
of  the  ancients  were  honoured  andinvakedia 
the  festivals. 

NuMBifU78,  [a  Greek  philosopher  of  ths 
Platonic  sohoolt  who  is  supposed  to  hare 
flourished  under  the  reign  of  Marcoi  Anre- 
lius  Antoninus.  He  was  bom  at  Apemea  ia 
Syria,  and  was  r^^arded  as  an  orm^a  of  vis- 
dpm.  Both  Origen  and  Plotinos  naentionhim 
with  respect.  Of  the  works  which  he  wnle 
none  are  now  extant  excepting  aome  frag- 
ments  preserved  by  Eusebius.  He  is  snU  le 
have  maintained  that  Plato  borrowed  foe* 
Moses  what  he  ad vanoed  eoBoeflai^  God  and 
the  creation  of  the  workL] 

NuM^NTiJVA  viA*  A  roM  at  Rooae  {which 
passed  over  Moos  Sacer  to  Nomentnaa  nod 
C  ures  among  the  Sabines.}    Lie.  3^^  c  5:t. 

NvMSRiA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  numbers,  ^^ug.  de  Cia.i).4,c.  11. 

NvMSRiAjvos,  M.  Aurelius,  a  sea  oC  the 
emperor  Carus.  lie  acoompanied  hie  6Uhef 
into  the  east  with  the  title  of  Ccear,  aad  at 
his  death  he  succeeded  him  with  hie  brslfcrr 
Carinus,  A.  D.  282.  His  reign  wn»  staC 
Eight  months  afler  his  father's  denthWm 
murdered  in  his  litter  by  his  &tbmr-in-lnw, 
Arrius  Aper,  who  accompanied  ham  <■  >■ 
expedition.  [Numerian  was  filt^l  fnlh«&«^ 
privtte  than  public  life.  His  talenlawwe 
rather  of  the  contemplative  than  tki  advt 
kind.  When  hisiather's  elevatiqawi|»l— f 
ly  forced  him  from  the  shade  of  ttl^nimmt* 
neither  his  temper  nor  bis  pursoite  hi4^pin- 
lified  him  for  the  command  of  araiiMu  Sa 
constitution' was  destroyed  by  thel 
of  the  Persian  war,  and  he  had 
from  the  heat  of  the  climate  each  a  \ 
of  the  eyes,  as  obliged  him  in  the  c 
long  retreat  to  confine  himself  to  the  f 
of  a  tent  or  litter.  The  administrati«i  H^ 
affairs,  civil  as  well  as  military,  d«rotvei«p 
Arrius  Aper,  the  pr«torian  prelect,  Irift  ^ 
tber-in-law.  The  army  was  e^fat  WMttk^ 
on  its  march  from  the  banks  of  tht  Tipiftia 
the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  dori^gapT  4nt 
time  the  imperial  authority  was 
the  name  of  the  emperor»  who  nevir 
ed  to  his  soldiers.  Suspiciqoi  at' 
among  them  that  their  emperor 
living,  and  they  oould  not  ba  _ 
breaking  into  the  imperial  teat, 
Ibund  only  his  oorate.    Amt 
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llid  mcrder,  aod  put  to  death  bj  Diodetmn, 
commaxidar  of  the  body  guards,  who  was  pro- 
cl&imad  emperor.]  Namerianus  has  been 
admired  for  his  learning  as  well  as  his  mode- 
ration. He  was  naturally  an  eloquent  speak- 
er, and  in  poetry  he  was  inferior  to  no  writer 
of  lua  a^e.— — A  friend  of  the  emperor  Se- 
veros. 

NiTMiGia  VIA,  one  of  the  great  Roman 
roads  which  led  from  the  capital  to  the  town 
of  Bmndasinm. 

NOhicitb,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  near 
Lavtnium,  where  the  dead  body  of  iBneas 
was  foaod,  and  where  AQoa^  Dido's  sister, 
drowned  herself.  Firg,  wCn.  7,  v.  150,  &c. 
—SO.  I,  V.  859 — Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  368,  &o. 
Fa</.3,v.  643.«— — A  friend  of  Horace,  to 
whom  he  addressed  1  ep.  6. 

NiJMlBA,a  surname  given  by  Horace,  1  od. 
36,  to  on^  of  the  generals  of  Augustus,  from 
his  oonqaeati  in  Numidia.  Some  suppose 
that  it  is  Pomponius,  others  Plotius. 

NitmIma,  an  inland  country  of  Africa, 
which  now  forms  the  kingdom  if  Algien,  It 
WHS  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterra- 
neanSea, south  by Getulia,  west  by  Mauri- 
tania, and  east  by  a  part  of  Libya  which  was 
called  Africa  Propria.  The  inhabitanb  were 
called  .Yomadet,  and  afterwards  J>f^tmtd<B. 
It  was  the  kingdom  tti  Masinissa,  who  was 
the  oooadoa  of  the  third  Punic  war,  on  ao 
count  of  the  offimoe  he  had  received  from  the 
Carthaginians.  Jugurtha  reigned  there,  as 
also  Jnba  the  father  and  son.  It  was  conquer- 
ed, and  became  a  Roman  province,  of  which 
Sallust  was  the  first  governor.  The  Nnmi- 
dians  were  ezoellent  warriors,  and  in  their 
expeditions  they  always  endeavoured  to  en< 
grage  with  the  enemy  in  the  night  time. 
They  rode  withont  saddles  or  bridles,  whence 
they  have  been  called  infritni,  ITiey  had 
their  wives  in  common  as  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
barian nations  of  antiquity.  [Numidia  was 
tecupied  bj  two  principal  nations,  the  Massyli 
o  wards  Auica  Propria,  in  the  eastern  part,  and 
he  Masstesyli  towards  Mauritania  in  the  west- 
TU.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
be  western  part  was  added  to  Mauritania  un- 
er  the  title  of  Mauritania  Cesariensis,  now 
tfbroceo.  The  aborigines  of  Numidia  were 
be  descendants  of  Put  or  Phut ;  these,  how- 
ver,  were  not  the  only  ancient  inhabitants, 
ecaose  the  Phoenieians,  in  almost  the  earliest 
gpes,  sent  colonies  thither.  Notwithstanding 
le  barbarity  of  the  Numidians,  some  of  them 
sed  letters  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  Punic 
tpbabet,  as  appears  from  the  legends  of  se- 
oral  ancient  Numidian  coins.]  SalhuL  in 
ug^.— ./Yar.2,c.  15 — Strab.Z^nA  17 — Jtfe/o, 
.  c  4,  bc-^Ovid.  Met,  15,  v.  754. 
N<$KlToa,  a  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba, 
bo  inherited  his  frither*s  kingdom  with  his 
rother  Amulins,  and  began  to  reign  conjoint- 
"  wkh  him.  Amulins  was  too  avaricious  to 
3ar  a  colleague  on  th^  throne ;  he  expelled 
is  brother,  and,  that  he  might  more  easily 
cure  bimseU;  he  put  to  death  his  son  Lau- 
is,  and  consecrated  his  daugfafer  Ilia  to  the 
pne/tci  the  goddess  Vesta,  wluch  demand- 
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ed  perpetual  celibacy.  These  great  precau* 
tions  were  rendered  abortive.  Ilia  became 
pregnant,  and  though  the  two  children  whom 
•he  brought  forth  were  exposed  in  the  Hver 
by  order  of  the  tyrant,  their  life  was  preserv- 
ed, and  Numitor  was  restored  to  his  throne 
by  his  grandsons,  and  the  tyrannical  usurper 
was  put  to  death.  Dionye.  Hal, — Uv,  I,  c. 
S.'-Plut.  in  BomuL—Ovid.  Fait.  4,  v.  55. 
&c.~Ftfg'.  ^n.  6,  V.  768.      - 

NuMiToaivs,  a  Roman  who  defended  Vir  • 
ginia,  to  whom  .4ppius  wished  to  oflbr  vio- 
lence.   He  was  made  military  tribune. 

Ni7NCor£its,  a  son  of  Sesostris,  king  cf 
Egypt,  who  made  an  obelisk,  some  ages  after 
brought  to  Rome  aod  placed  in  the  Vatican. 
PUn.369  c.  n.  He  is  called  Pheron  by 
Herodotus. 

NoiTDiirA,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans 
invoked  when  they  named  their  children. 
This  happened  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth* 
whence  the  name  of  the  goddess,  Abna  diet. 
Macrob.  Sat.  1,  c.  16. 

NuHnlNJE.    vid.  Ferias. 

NvRsciA,  a  goddess  who  patronized  the 
Etrurtans.    Jw,  10,  v.  74. 

NvRsiA,  now  JfoTMOi  a  town  of  Picenom^ 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  ^rtfninli.  Its  si- 
tuation was  exposed,  and  the  air  considered 
as  unwholesome.  Sil.  It.  8,  v.  416.— -Fti^. 
-En.7,v.  716.— JtfBffw/.  13,  ep.20.— Iiic 
28,  c.  45. 

Ntctsis,  a  daughter  of  Nyeteus  who  was 
mother  of  Labdaous.-— — A  patronymic  oif 
Antiope  th^  daughter  of  NyoteUs,  mother  of 
Amphion  u&d  Zethus  by  Jupiter,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  satyr  to  enjoy  her  oom* 
pany.    Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  1 10. 

Ntctsua,  festivals  in  honour  of  Baoehu^ 
{vid.  Nyctelius,)  observed  on  Mount  Ciths^ 
ron.    PkU.  in  Symp. 

Ntctslius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  be- 
cause hb  orgies  were  celebrated  in  thenig^t. 
(Vof ,  noxt  TiXM»,  pafieio.)  The  words  late^ 
Jfyetetiue  thence  signify  wine.  Seneca  in 
(Edip.^Pma.  1,  c.  40.— Owd.  Met.  4,  v.  15. 

Ntctbus,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Celene. 
daughter  of  Atlas,  king  of  Lesbos,  or  of  The- 
bes according  to  the  more  received  oprniou. 
He  married  a  nymph  of  Crete  called  Po|yxo« 
or  Amalthsa,  by  whom  he  had  two  daugh- 
ters ,  Nyctimene  and  Antiope.  The  first  of 
these  disgraced  herself  by  her  criminal  amoni:s 
with  her  father,  into  whose  bed  she  introduc- 
ed iierself  by  means  of  her  nurse^  When 
the  &ther  knew  the  incest  he  had  committed, 
he  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter,  who  was 
immediately  changed  by  Minerva  into  an  owl. 
Nyeteus  made  war  against  Ei)opeus,  who  had 
carried  away  Antiope,  and  died  of  a  wound 
which  he  had  received  in  an  engagement, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Lycus, 
whom  he  entreated  to  continue  the  war,  and 
punish  Antiope  for  her  immodest  conductw 
(vi(f.  Antiope.)  P<ou.  2,  c.  6.— H^iu  fsb. 
157  and  304.— Ocuf.  Met.  2,  v.  480,  &o.  1.  <?, 

110,  Ac.  

NTeriMirx,  a  daughttf  pf  NyeW*-  ^•^ 
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Ntmpbjb,  certain  femmU  d«itia8  among  the 
ancients.  [They  are  said  to  harederired 
their  name  froai  the  drcanstanoe  of  their 
always  havinir  a  voult^ulappearante^Airo  *t9iu 
kaivMff  ^«mr6«|.J  They  were  generally  divid- 
ed into  two  classes,  nymphs  of  the  land  and 
nymphs  of  the  sea.  Of  the  nymphs  of  the  earth, 
some  presided  over  woods,  and  were  called 
Dryadti^  [from  ijgvc,  ar6or,]  and  Hamadry- 
adet,  [from  dfjuL^simuL,  and  i^ut^arbor.  These 
were  supposed  to  come  into  existence  when 
the  tree  was  first  planted,  and  when  it  pe- 
rished to  die  also  ;]  others  presided  over 
mountains,  and  were  called  Oreadet%  [from 
0^0  f,  tnon«,]  some  pi  esidedover  hills  and  dales, 
and  were  called  A<^<S(B,  [from  yaurs,  va//u,1 
&c.  Of  the  sea  nymphs,  some  were  called 
Oeeanidet^  Jfereidit,  Kaiada^  Potamidet^ 
Limnadu,  ko.  These  presided  not  only  over 
the  sea,  bat  also  over  rivers,  fountaiiM,  streams, 
and  lakes.  The  nymphs  fixed  their  residence 
not  only  in  the  sea,  bat  also  on  mountains, 
rooks,  in  woods  or  caverns,  and  their  grottos 
were  beautified  by  evergreens  and  delightful 
and  romantic  scenes.  The  nymphs  were  im- 
mortal according  to  the  opinion  of  some  my- 
thologists;  others  supposed  that,  like  men, 
they  were  sabject  to  mortality,  thou^  their 
1  ife  was  of  long  duration .  They  lived  for  se 
veral  thousand  years,  according  to  Hesiod,  or 
as  Plutarch  seems  obscurely  to  intimate,  they 
lived  above  9720  years.  The  number  of  the 
nymphs  is  not  precisely  known.  I'here  were 
above  3000,  according  to  Hesiod,  whose  pow- 
er was  extended  over  the  different  places  of 
the  earth,  and  the  various  functions  and  oc- 
cupations of  mankind.  They  were  worship 
ped  by  the  ancients,  though  not  with  so  much 
solemnity  as  the  superior  deities.  They  had 
no  temples  raised  to  their  honour,and  the  on- 
ly ofierings  they  received  were  milk,  honey, 
oil,  and  sometimes  the  saorifice  of  a  goat. 
They  were  generally  represented  as  young  and 
beautiful  virgins,  veiled  up  to  the  middle,  and 
sometimes  they  hdd  a  vase,  from  which  they 
seemed  to  pour  water.  Sometimes  they  had 
grass,  leaves,  and  shells  instead  of  vases.  It 
was  deemed  aofortunate  to  see  them  naked, 
and  such  sight  was  ^nerally  attended  by  a 
delirium,  to  which  Propertius  seems  to  al- 
lude in  this  verse,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world, 

J^tefueraU  nudatpmui  videre  Deas, 
The  nymphs  were  generally  distinguished  by 
an  epithet  which  denoted  the  place  of  their 
residence ;  thus  the  nymphs  of  Sicily  were 
called  SiceHdu  ;  those  of  Corycus,  Cotyeides, 
&c.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  320, 1.  6,  v.  418, 1.  9, 
661,  fee.  Fast.  3,  v.  t69.— Patxj.  10,  c.  3.— 
Pha.  de  Orae.  dt/.-'-Orpheus.  Jirg.^Benod. 
2%eog.— Prsper/.  3,  el.  12.— Homer.  Od.  14. 
NiM»BJ»UM,  a  place  near  the  walls  of 
Apolloaia,  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  where  Apol- 
lo had  also  an  oracle.  The  place  was  also  ce- 
lebrated for  the  continual  flames  of  fire  which 
seemed  to  rise  at  a  distance  from  the  plains. 
U  was  there  that  a  sleeping  satyr  was  once 
caught  and  brought  to  Sylla  as  he  returned 
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from  the  Mithridatic  war.  Thia  mo—tir  had 
the  same  filatures  as  the  potts  aaeribft  to  te 
satyr.  He  was  interrogated  by  SyUn^nd  by 
bis  interpreters,  but  his  artieolatiocia  wws 
unintelligible,  and  the  Roman  aparoed  fnm 
him  a  creature  which  seemed  to  pftftaki 
of  the  nature  of  a  beast  more  than  that  ef  a 

n.  P/tt/.tn5yWd.— I>to.41.— F/tfi.5,c.a. . 

Strab.  7.— Lw.  42,  c.  36  and  49 A  city  sf 

Taurica  Chersonesus.  [It  lay  imi  the  ronta 
from  Theodosia  to  Panticapssam,  and  had  a 
good  port  on  tbe  Euxine.]— -The  bnilduig  at 
Rome  where  the  nymphs  were  woiahipped, 
bore  also  this  name,  being  adorned  with  their 
statues,  and  with  fountains  and  waterfitBik 
which  offered  an  agreeable  and  refreshiBg 
coolness. 

[NvMrHiBUB,  a  river  of  AnDemm  Major, 
which,  according  to  Procopius,  Ibraiad  a  se- 
paration between  the  Roman  and  Persian 
empires.  It  ran  from  north  to  south,  catered 
the  town  of  Biartyropolis,  and  disoliargvd  it- 
self into  the  Tigris  south-east  of  Amida.] 

NTMPBiDies,  a  lavourite  of  Nero,  who 
said  that  he  was  descended  from  Caligula.  He 
Was  raised  to  the  ooasolar  dignity,  aad  seen 
after  disputed  the  empire  with  Galba.  He  was 
slain  by  the  soldiers,  &c    TVietl.  Arm,  15. 

Ntmphis,  a  native  of  Heraclea  who  wrote 
an  history  of  Alexander's  life  aad  ae(j«aa,ili- 
vided  inie  24  books.    JKHmm.  f,  de  Anim. 

Ntmpholbptxs,  or  Nympbomanea,  ^ew- 
ittud  by  the  nympht.  This  mbo  was  gnFcn 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Ckhcroo,  who 
believed  that  they  were  inspired  by  tb« 
nymphs,  [vid.  Hobhoose's  Jooney,  TnL  1, 
p.  333.]    Plut.  in  Aritt. 

Ntsa  orNTSSA,  a  town  of  £tliiopia,  at 
the  south  of  Egypt,  or,  aooording  la  otbtcs, 
of  Arabia.  This  mty,  with  aaotbar  of  tte 
same  name  in  India,  was  saered  to  tbe  god 
Baechus,  who  was  edveatod  there  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  place,  and  who  raooivml  the 
name  of  Dionysias,  which  seoat  to  bo  om- 
pounded  of  Aut  h  Nv#«,  the  naako  of  Us  la- 
ther, and  that  of  the  place  of  his  odtMatM. 
[vid.  remarks  under  the  artide  BocehoiLj 
The  god  made  thh  plane  the  aoot  of  his 
pire  and  the  capital  of  the  eooqtiered 
of  the  east  Diodoros,  in  hit  third  and  fooitb 
books,  has  given  a  prolix  aoeoimt  o#the  biHh 
of  tbe  god  at  Njrsa,  and  of  his  odoeatioo  aad 
heroic  actions.  fCurtias  loeatos  the  bdia 
Nyssa  between  the  Choaspes  and  the  Cofhe- 
nes.  It  has  lieen  supposed  to  eorraqpoed  with 
the  modem  ^Tagar,  but  not  very  correctly.] 
Mela,  3,  c.  7.— Ovsrf.^e/.  4,  t.  13,  &o.— JU 
7,  V.  198.— Ctir/.  8,  c  lO.-^Firg.  Xn,  6,  ▼• 
806.— —According  to  some  geographors  there 
were  no  less  than  ten  places  d^  tlio  name  of 
Nysa.  One  of  these  was  on  the  oooat  of  £n* 
b<Ba,  &moo8  for  its  vines,  which  grew  in  snch 
an  uncommon  manner  that  if  a  twig  woe 
planted  in  the  ground  in  the  morning,  it  im- 
mediately produced  grapes,  whieh  were  Ihll 
ripe  in  the  evening.— A  cityofThraeo. 
Another,  seated  on  Mount  Parai 
cred  to  Bacchus.    Jut.  7,  r.  63. 

Ntsjbvs,  a  suniamt  of  Bacehnt,  becaDfe 

'       uiyiiiztJU  uy  -^^J  v^/v^^ix  L'» 
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A  WS8  worshipped  at  Nysm.    Proper/.  3,  el. 
7,  V.  «2. 

NTftiiDBB,  a.name  g^veo  to  the  nymphs 
f  Nysa,  to  whose  care  Japiter  introsted  the 
daoation  of  his  son  Baoehus.  Ovid.  Met.  3, 
.  214,  kc. 


Ntsivb,  a  saniame  of  Bacchas  as  the  pro- 
tecting: god  of  Nyia.    Cie.  Floe.  25. 

Nyssa,  a  sister  of  Bfithridates  the  Great. 
Plut. 
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uf  ARSES,  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
linemen. 
OA8I8,  [a  term  derived  from  the  Coptic 
B^ord  OwDui  signifying*'  a  habitable  place," 
*'  fertile  island**  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy 
esert  of  Africa.  Of  these  Oases,  which  are 
ailed  islands  becaose  they  appear  like  snch 
a  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  sand,  there  are  se- 
'eral  that  lie  at  the  distance  of  100  miles  or 
Qore  from  the  Nile,  at  the  west  of  it.  The 
irabiao  reographers  were  acquainted  with 
bese  fertile  spots,  and  called  them  **^  EHonah," 
»r  '*£lwab."  Of  these  Oases,  the  largest, 
rhich  is  called  Oasis  Magna,  or  El-wSi^  is 
tiaced  by  Ptolemy  nnder  the  parallel  of  28** ; 
be  secood  opposite  what  is  now  Behnesef  the 
bird  under  the  parallel  of  lake  Moeris.  This 
ast  isthe  one  in  which  Horoemaon  discovered 
he  Fona  Solis  of  antiquity,  vid.  Ammon.  It 
ies  fire  degrees  nearly  west  of  Cairo,  Under 
he  sovereigns  of  the  lower  empire,  the  Oasis 
tfagna  became  a  place  of  exile,  and  among 
tthers  Nestorias  and  Athanasius  were  sent  to 
t]    Sirab:  M.—ZoHm.  6,  c.  97  .—Berodot. 

Oaxkj,  a  rirer  of  Crete  which  received  its 
lame  from  Oaxas  the  son  of  Apollo.  Ftrg. 
Bd.l,v.6«. 

Oaxos,  a  town  of  Crete,  [on  the  northern 
ide  of  the  island.  It  was  the  capital  of  a 
cingdom  which  had  its  appropriate  sovereign, 
Lod  wax  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sie 
)axos  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.] 

OBRiiroA,  now  ./f Ar,  a  river  of  Germany 
ailing  into  the  Rhine  above  Rimmagen. 

OcxiA,  a  woman  who  presided  over  the  sa- 
bred rites  of  Vesta  for  57  years  with  the  great- 
St  sanctity.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
ind  the  daughter  of  Domitius  succeeded  her. 
raeit,  ^nn.  3,  c.  86. 

OcxAhIdks  and  OcsAVlTrDES,  sea- 
lymphs,  daughters  of  Ooeanus,  from  whom 
hey  received  their  name,  and  of  the  goddess 
fethys.  They  were  3000  according  to  Apol* 
odoros,  who  mentions  the  names  of  se- 
^enof  them;  Asia,  Styx,  Eleotra,  Doris, 
^urynome,  Amphitrite,  and  Metis.  Hesiod 
pesdcs  of  the  eldest  of  them,  and  reckons  41, 
^itho,  Admete,  Prynno,  lanthe,  Rhodia^ 
Hippo,  Callirhoe,  Urania,  Clymene,  Idyia, 
t^asithoe,  Clythia,  Zeuxo,  Galuxaure,  Flex- 
lorc^  Perseis,  Pluto,  Thoe,  Polydora,  Melo- 
Miosis,  Diooe,  Ceroeis,  Xantha,  Acasta,  lanira, 
Telestho,  Europe,  Menestbo,  Petrea,  Eudo- 
•^1  Calypso,  Tyche,  Ocyroe,  Crisia,  Amphi- 
ro,  wit^those  mentioned  by  ApoUodorus,  ex- 
^pt  Amphitrite.  Hygtnos  mentions  sixteen, 
vbotft  names  are  almost  all  diiiereot  from 
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those  of  ApoUodorus  and  Hesiod,  which  dif- 
ference proceeds  from  the  mutilation  of  the 
original  text.  The  Oceanides,  as  the  rest  of 
the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with  liba- 
tions and  sacrifices.  Prayers  were  offered 
to  them,  and  they  were  entreated  to  protect 
sailors  from  storms  and  dangerous  tempests. 
The  Argonauts,  before  they  •proceeded  to 
their  expedition,  made  an  offering  of  flour, 
honey,  and  oil,  on  the  sea-shore,  to  all  the  dei- 
ties of  the  sea,  and  sacrificed  bulls  to  them, 
and  entreated  their  protection.  When  the 
sacrifice  was  made  on  the  shore  the  blood  of 
the  victim  was  received  in  a  vessel,  but  when 
it  was  in  open  sea,  the  blood  was  permitted  to 
run  down  into  the  waters.  When  the  sea  was 
calm  the  sailors  generally  offered  a  lamb  or 
young  pig,  but  if  it  was^  agitated  by  the 
winds,  and  rough,  a  black  bull  was  deemed 
the  most  acceptable  victim.  Homer.  Od.  3. 
— Horai.^-^poUon.  Arg.-^Virg,  G.  4,  v.  341. 
-—Henod.  Theog.  ti49,'''Apollod,  1. 

OcBANua,  a  powerful  deity  of  the  sea,  son 
of  Coelus  and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  by 
whom  he  had  the  most  principal  rivers,  such 
as  the  Alpheus,  Peneus,  Strymon,  &c.  with 
a  number  of  daughters,  who  are  called  from 
him  Oceanides.  (vid.  Oceanides.)  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  OcMnns  was  the  father  of  all 
the  gods,  and  on  that  account  he  received  fre- 
quent visits  from  the  rest  of  the  deities.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a 
long  flowing  beard,  and  sitting  upon  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  He  often  holds  a  pike  in  his  hand, 
while  ships  under  sail  appear  at  a  distance,  or 
a  sea  monster  stands  near  him.  Oceanus  pre- 
sided over  every  part  of  the  8e%  and  even  the 
rivers  were  subjected  to  his  power.  The  an- 
cients were  superstitions  in  their  wership  to 
Oceanus,  and  revered  with  great  solemnity  a 
deity  to  whose  care  they  intrusted  themselves 
when  going  on  any  voyage.  TBesides  being 
the  name  ofa  deity,  the  term  Oceanus  (Omul- 
Fot)  occurs  in  Homer  in  another  sense  also. 
It  is  made  to  signify  an  immense  stream  which, 
according  to  the  rade  ideas  of  that  early  age, 
flowed  around  the  darth  and  its  seas,  and 
which  ebbed  and  flowed  thrice  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day.  Into  this  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies were  supposed  to  descend  at  their  setting, 
and  to  emerge  from  it  at  their  rising.]  Heti- 
od.  Theog, — Ortrf.  Fast,  5,  v.  81,  kc — j^pol- 
tod.  I.— Ctc.  de  Jiat.  D.3,  c.  20.— Homer.  It. 

OcsLLVB,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  La- 
cania.    vid,  Lucanus. 

OcBLVM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  [now  Uaeau.l 
Ctet,  BeU.  O,  1,  c.  10. 

OcHA,  a  mountain  of  £ub$i^v3^i\'^^'° 
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of  Eaboea  itself. A  siiter  of  Ochus  buried 

alive  by  his  orders. 

OcBus,  a   samatne  §iven  to  AKazerxes 

the  3d  king  of  Persia.  [^.  Artaxerxes.] 

A  king  of  Persia.  He  exchanged  this  name 
for  that  of  Darias.    vid.  Darios  Nothas. 

Ocffvb,a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Man  to, 
who  assisted  JEneas  against  Turnns.  He  built 
a  town  which  he  called  Mantna  after  his  mo- 
ther's name.  Some  suppose  that  he  is  the 
same  as  Bianor.  .  Firg,  Eel  9,  JEn,  10,  ▼. 
198.— A  man  remarkable  for  his  industry. 
He  had  a  wife  as  remarkable  for  her  profu- 
sion ;  she  always  consumed  and  lavished  away 
whatever  the  labours  of  her  husband  had 
earned.  He  is  represented  as  twisting  a 
cord,  which  an  ass  standing  by  eats  up  as 
90on  as  he  majces  it ;  whence  the  proverb  of 
the  eord  of  Ocnus  often  applied  to  labour 
which  meets  no  return,  and  which  is  totally 
lost.  Properl.  4,  el.  3,  v.  2 1  .—Plin.  35,  c.  1 1 . 
— PaMS,  10,  c  29. 

OcRicvL^,  now  Otricoli^  a  town  of  Um- 
bria  near  Rome.  CicproMil, — Liv,  19,c.41. 

Oct  A  VIA,  a  Roman  lady,  sister  to  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
and  virtues.  She  married  Claudius  Marcellus, 
and  after  his  death  M.  Antony.  Her  marriage 
with  Antony  was  a  political  step  to  reconcile 
her  brother  and  her  husband.  Antony  prov- 
ed for  some  time  attentive  to  her»  but  he 
aoon  after  deserted  her  for  Cleopatra,  and 
when  ihe  attempted  to  withdraw  him  from 
this  unlawful  amour  by  going  to  meet  him  at 
Athens,  ^e  was  secretly  rebuked  and  totally 
banished  from  bis  presence.  This  affront 
was  highly  resented  by  Augustus,  and  though 
Octavia  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  by  pal- 
liating her  husband's  behaviour,  he  resolved 
to  revenge  her  cause  by  arms.  After  the 
battle  oF  Actium  and  the  death  of  Antony, 
Octavia,  foigetful  of  the  injuries  she  had  re- 
ceived, took  into  her  house  all  the  children 
of  her  husband,  and  treated  them  with  ma- 
ternal tenderness.  Maroellus  her  son  by  her 
first  husband  was  married  to  a  niece  of  Au- 
gustus, and  publicly  intended  as  a  successor 
to  his  uncle.  His  sudden  death  plunged  all 
bis  family  into  the  greatest  grief.  Virgil, 
whom  Augustus  patronized^  undertook  upon 
himself  to  pay  a  melancholy  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  young  man  whom  Rome  re- 
garded as  its  future  father  and  patron.  He 
was  desired  to  repeat  his  omaposition  in  the 
presence  of  Augustus  and  of  his  sister.  Oc- 
tavia burst  into  tears  as  soon  as  the  poet 
began;  but  when  he  mentioned,  Tu  Mar- 
cJlui  erttf  she  swooned  away.  This  tender 
and  pathetic  encomium  upon  the  merit  and 
the  virtue  of  young  Marcellus  was  liberally 
rewarded  by  Octavia,  and  Virgil  received 
10,000  sesterces  for  «Tery  one  of  the  verses. 
Octavia  had  two  daughters  by  Antony,  An- 
tonia  Major  and  Antonia  Minor.  The  elder 
married  L.  Domitiiu  Ahenobarbus,  by  whom 
the  had  Cn.  Domitiut  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Nero  by  Agrippina  the  daughter  of 
Qermanieus.  Antonia  Minor,  who  was  as 
virtuous  a«d  tt  beautiful  at  her  moCher,  mar- 
5iO 


ried  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius,  by  whom  she 
had  Germanicus,  and  Claudius  who  reigimf 
before  Nero.  The  death  of  Marcellui  coe- 
tinually  preved  upon  the  mind  of  Octana, 
who  died  of  melancholy  about  ten  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Her  brother  paid 
great  regard  to  her  memory,  by  proDovDciag 
himself  her  funeral  oration.  The  Roman 
people  also  showed  their  respect  for  her  vir- 
tues by  their  wish  to  pay  her  divine  hanoun. 

Suet,  in  Aug. — PhU*  in  Anton,  bc^ A 

daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by  Met- 
salina.  She  was  betrothed  to  Silenue,  but^ 
the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  she  was  marmd 
to  the  emperor  Nero  in  the  16th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  soon  after  divorced  on  pretence 
of  barrenness,  and  the  emperor  married  Pop- 
paea,  who  exercised  her  enmity  upon  Octavia 
by  causing  her  to  be  banished  into  Cauipania. 
She  was  afterwards  recalled  at  the  in^ance 
of  the  people,  and  Poppsea,  who  was  resolv- 
ed on  her  ruin,  caused  her  again  to  be  beniafa- 
ed  to  an  island,  where  she  was  ordered  to  kiU 
herself  by  opening  her  veins.  Her  heed  was 
cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppsea.  Sitei.  in  CZaurf. 
27,  in  Ker.  7  and  36 — Tacit.  Ann,  It. 

OcTAviANUS,  or  OcTAViirs  CjE&as,  the 
nephew  of  Cssar  the  dictator.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium  and  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Roman  republic,  the  servile  senate  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  title  and  snmanie  of 
Auguitui  as  expressive  of  his  greatneas  stud 
dignity,    vii.  Augustus. 

OcTAVias,  a  Roman  officer  who  brooght 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  prisoner  to  the 
consul.  He  was  sent  by  his  countryuaeo  to 
be  guardian  to  Ptolemy  Enpator,  the  young 
king  of  Egypt,  where  be  behaved  witik  tha 
greatest  arrogance.  He  was  assassinated  by 
Lysias,  who  was  before  regent  of  E^ypC  The 
murderer  was  sent  to  Rome.— »-A  man  who 
opposed  Metellus  in  the  reduction  of  Crete 
by  means  of  Pompey.  He  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  the  island. A  man  who  benahed 

Cinna  from  Rome  and  became  remarkaUt 
for  his  probity  and  fondness  of  dJacipUne. 
He  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 

his  successful  rivals  A^rius  and  Cinna. ^A 

Roman  who  boasted  of  being  in  the  Dumber 
of  Csesar^s  munlerers.  His  assertiosn  wert 
false,  yet  he  was  punished  as  if  he  had  been 
accessary  to  thecoospiracy.— — A  lieutenant 
of  Crassus  in  Parthia.  He  accompenied  ^i 
general  to  the  tent  of  the  Parthian  conqier- 
or,  and  was  killed  by  the  enemy  as  he  at- 
tempted to  hinder  them  from  csuryi^g  away 
Crassus.— —A  poet  in  the  Augustan  age  ia- 
timate  with  Horace.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  historian.  Horat.  1.  Sai.  10« 
V.  «2. 

OcTonuRus,  [a  town  or  village  on  tks 
Draftee^  near  its  junction  with  the  Rlumu  at 
a  considerable  distance  above  the  influx  of 
the  latter  into  the  Lacus  T^nmnus  or  I.eb 
0/  Genttfo.  It  is  now  Mariign^J]  Cms.  B. 
G.  3,  c.  1. 

OcTooESA,  a  town  of  Spain,  a  littm  nbova 
the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  [on  the  nocHi  bank 
of  that  river.,  where  ft  is  Jotntd  by  the  Sicv*    I 
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is  or  Sagre.]    It  is  now  called  Mequinensa. 
:«».  B.G.I,  c.  61. 

OcTFiTX,  one  of  the  Harpies  who  infect- 
d  whatever  she  toacbed.  The  name  sigoi- 
as  swift  flying,  Hesiod,  TTieog.  ^QS^'-Jipol 
td,  1,  c.  9. 

OcTRdB,  a  daughter  ol  Chiron  by  Chan- 
Id,  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  was 
hangvd  into  a  mare,  (yid  Melanippe.). 
hnd.  Met,  2,  v.  638,  &c 

OoKirlTUB,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Pal- 
ijrra,  [originally  a  natire,  and  a  leading 
ihabttant  of  that  city  ;  though  some  make 
lim  a  prince  of  a  tribe  M*  Saracens  who 
welt  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphra 
es.]  He  early  inured  himself  to  bear  fa- 
igues,  and  by  hunting  leopards  and  wild 
>ea8t8,  he  accustomed  himself  to  the  labours 
>f  a  military  liie.  He  was  faithful  to  the  Ro- 
nans  ;  and  when  Aureliaa  had  been  taken 
trisoner  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  Odenatus 
varmly  interested  himself  in  his  cause,  and 
olicited  his  release  by  writing  a  letter  to  the 
onqueror  and  sending  him  presents.  The 
ang  of  Persia  was  offended  at  the  liberty  of 
)aenatiis  ;  he  tore  the  letter,  and  ordered  the 
presents  which  were  offered  to  be  thrown  in- 
o  a  river.  To  punish  Odenatus,  who  had 
he  impudence,  as  he  obserred,  to  write  to 
o  great  a  monarch  as  himself,  he  ordered 
lim  tb  appear  before  him  [with  his  hands 
ied  behind  his  back,  and  to  solicit  his  for- 
^venessj  on  pain  of  being  devoted  to  instant 
lestruotion,  with  ail  his  family,  if  he  dared 
o  refuse.  Odenatus  disdained  the  summons 
)f  Sapor,  and  opposed  force  to  force.  [To 
lim  is  ascribed  the  success  of  an  expedition 
n  which  Sapor^s  treasures,  and  several  of 
lis  wives  and  children  were  captured ;  and 
o  closely  did  he  press  upon  the  Persian,  that 
le  forced  him  to  retreat,  and  out  off  his  rear 
D  passing  the  Euphrates.  After  these  ex- 
)loits,  Odenatus  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
^aUnyni;and  elevated  his  wife,  the  celebrat- 
^  Zenobia,  to  the  rank  of  queen.  Gallic- 
'OS,  the  son  and  coUeas^e  of  Valerian,  en- 
rusted  Odenatus  with  the  chief  command  of 
he  Roman  army  in  the  east.  In  this  quality 
ie  entered  Mesopotamia,  defeated  Sapor  in 
us  own  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Ctestphon. 
during  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire  un- 
isr  Gmllienus,  Odenatus  remained  fitithful 
0  him,  mud  kept  the  eastern  section  in  tran- 
IQtllity.  On  this  account  he  was  created  .\u- 
;astns  and  partner  in  the  empire  by  Gallie- 
lus  ia  the  year  264.  Zenobia  was  dignified 
It  the  same  time  with  the  title  of  Augusta, 
iod  their  children  with  that  of  Cesar.] 
^denatas,  invested  with  new  power,  resolved 
o  signalize  himself  more  oonspicuoudy  by  con- 
laering  the  northern  barbarians:  [he  ravaged 
he  tafritoriet  of  Sapor  and  took  Ctesipbon. 
(le  marched  also  against  the  Goths  or  Scy- 
thians who  had  invaded  Asia,  and  compelled 
them  to  make  a  hasty  retreat ;  but  his  ex- 
altation was  short,  and  he  perished  by  the 
lagnr  of  one  of  his  relations  whom  he  had 
^hgntly  oflended  in  a  domestic  entertainment. 
Ke  died  at  Emessa,  about  the  267th  year  of 
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the  Christian  era.    Zenobia  succeeded  to  all 
his  titles  and  honours. 

Ooxssus,  a  sea-port  town  at  the  west  of 
the  Euxine  Sea  in  Lower  Moesia,  below  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  Ovid.  1,  Tritt.  9, 
V.  37. 

Odeum,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens.  [It 
was  built  by  Pericles,  but  being  demolished 
m  the  Mithridatic  war,  was  rebuilt  with  so 
much  splendour  by  Herodes  Atticus,  that, 
according  to  Pausanias,  it  surpassed  all  the 
famous  buildings  in  Greece.]   Vitrwc.  5,  c.  9. 

OdIwob,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity, 
[vid.  the  end  of  this  article,]  who  flour- 
ished about  70  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  northern  parU  of  ancient  Germany, 
or  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He 
was  at  once  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a  mo- 
narch, and  a  conqueror.  He  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  of  his  superstitious  countrymen,  and 
made  them  believe  that  he  could  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  futu- 
rity. When  he  had  extended  his  power,  and 
increased  his  iame  by  conquest  and  by  per- 
suasion, he  resolved  to  die  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  other  men.  He  assembled  hit 
friends,  and  with  the  sharp  point  of  a  lance  he 
made  on  his  body  nine  different  wounds  in  the 
form  of  a  circle,  and  as  be  expired  he  declared 
he  was  going  into  Scythia,  where  he  should 
become  one  of  the  immortal  gods.  He  further 
added,  that  he  would  prepare  bliss  and  felicity 
for  such  of  his  countrymen  as  lived  a  virtuous 
life,  who  fought  with  intrepidity,  and  who 
died  like  heroes  in  the  field  of  battle.  These 
injunctions  had  the  desired  effect ;  bis  country- 
men superstitiously  believed  him,  and  always 
recommended  themselves  to  his  protection 
whenever  they  engaged  4n  a  battle,  and  they 
entreated  him  to  receive  the  souls  of  suoh  aa 
had  fallisn  in  war.  [The  Budha  of  India,  the 
GoUo-Syr  of  the  Scythians  {Herod,  4,  o.  59,) 
the  fio<f-0er  of  the  Vanials,  the  Bogh  of  the 
Slavi,  the  Odm  of  the  Saxons  and  Scandina- 
vians, the  ^octon  of  the  Germans,  the  Khoda 
of  the  Persians,  the  Oodoi  the  Britons,  de- 
note one  and  the  same  deity,  and  are  only  so 
many  different  appellations  for  the  Supreme 
Being.] 

Odoacbr,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  de- 
stroyed the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and 
called  himself  king  of  Italy,  A.  D.  476. 

Odrt 8JE,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  be- 
tween Abdera  and  the  river  Ister.  The  epi- 
thet of  Odryiiut  is  often  applied  to  a  Thra- 
cian.  Owd,  Met,  6,  v.  490, 1.  13,  v.  554.— 
Stat,  Aek.  1,  V.  184.— Lto.  39,  c.  53. 

Odtmsa,  one  of  Homer's  epic  poems,  in 
which  he  describes  in  24  books  the  adventure 
of  Ulysses  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
with  other  material  circumstances.  The 
whole  of  the  action  comprehends  no  more 
than  55  days.  It  is  not  so  esteemed  as  the 
Iliad  of  that  poet.  «Mf.Homeros.  [Dr.  Blair 
observes,  that  Longinus's  criticism  on  the 
Odyssey  is  not  unfounded :  vis.  that  Homer 
may  in  this  poem  be  compared  to  the  setting 
sun,  whose  grandeur  still  remains  without  the 
heat  of  hit  meridiaa  beams.  It  wants  the  vi- 
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goor  aad  »ablimity  of  the  Iliad,  and  yet  pos- 
seaaes  to  many  beauties  as  justly  to  entitle  it 
to  great  praise.  It  is  a  very  amusing  poem, 
and  has  much  greater  variety  than  the  Iliad : 
its  numerous  stories  are  interesting,  and  its 
descriptions  beautiful.  Although  it  descends 
irom  tne.dignity  of  gods  and  heroes  and  war- 
like achievements,  it  nevertheless  adbrds 
more  pleasing  pictures  of  ancient  manners. 
The  Odyssey,  however,  has  acknowledgeU 
defects.  Many  of  its  scenes  lall  below  the 
majesty  expected  in  an  epic  poem.  The  last 
twelve  books,  after  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Itha- 
ca, are  in  several  parts  tedious  and  languid ; 
and,  though  the  discovery  which  Ulysses 
makes  of  huBself  to  his  nurse  Euryclea,  and 
his  interview  with  Penelope  before  she  knew 
bim«  are  tender  and  affecting,  yet  the  poet 
does  not  seem  happy  in  the  discovery  of 
Ulysses  to  Penelope:  she  is  too  cautious 
and  distrustful,  and  we  are  disappointed  of 
the  surprise  of  joy  which  we  expected  on 
that  high  occasion.  The  authenticity  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  Odyssey  has  been  attacked 
by  mooeni  critics  :  the  student  is  referred  to 
the  remarks  under  the  article  Homerus. 
Knight,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  thinks 
he  has  observed  in  the  Odyssey  many  words 
and  forms  of  expression  which  betray  an  ori 
fpa  more  reeent  than  the  Iliad.  He  ranks  in 
this  number,  the  use  of  Xi^fA^ta,  instead  of 
»/rs^wi4'««  that  of  f^t^x^^  "^  "^  ^^  6»«riv» 
In  the  same  elass  is  to  be  placed  the  express 
flion  0uCkn99  Mrx«(,  this  plant  (the  Ryblus) 
being  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad. 
He  regards  also  as  mere  modem  forms  mwv- 
fii9t  in  place  of  nmyfAft  (contracted  from  *•- 
rv/KSMf),  ^rru  instead  of  dfrnriof ,  »>^ot«( 
in  place  of  my^otm^ntn  &c.] 

OnvsaBUK,  a  promontory  of  Sieily  at  the 
west  of  Pachynus.. 

(£a,  a  city  of  \frica,  oenr  Tripoli,    [vtd. 

Tripolis.]    PUn.  d,  c.  4.— Si/.  liaL  3,  v.  257. 

Also  a  place  in  £gina.  HerodoL  5,  c.  83. 

<EAonu8  or  (Eagbr,  the  father  of  Orpheus 
by  Calliope.  He  was  king  of  Thrace,  and 
from  him  Mount  Haemus,  aoS  also  the  Hebrus, 
one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  has  received 
the  appellation  of  (EagriiUt  though  Servius, 
in  his  commentaries^  disputes  the  explanation 
of  Diodorus,  by  asserting  that  the  CEagrius  is 
a  river  of  Thrace,  whose  waters  supply  the 
streams  of  the  Hebrus.  Ovid,  in  lb.  414. — 
.^pollen.  1,  arg.-^Firg.  G.  4,  v.  524.— //oi.  6, 
V.  AS^.-^Qutd.-^ApoUod.  1,  c.  3. 

CEIax,  a  son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymene. 
He  was  brother  to  Palamedes,  whom  he  ao 
eompanied  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose 
death  he  highly  resented  on  his  return  to 
Greece,  by  raising  disturbances  in  the  family 
of  some  of  the  Grecian  princes.  Diefys. 
CreL-'^polhd.  Z.—Hygin.  fab.  117. 

(EbIlia,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia, 
whieh  it  reeeived  from  king  (Ebalus,  and 
thenee  (Ehaliiei  pu»r  is  applied  to  Hyaoin- 
thos  as  a  native  of  the  country,  and  (Ebalius 
soMgua  is  used  /to  denominate  his  blood. 
Pant.  3,  c.  l.^^-ApoiUtd.  3,  c.  10. The 
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built  by  a  Laoediwnonian  ootopy^ 
castors  were  governed  by  (Ebalna. 
4,  V.  125.-50.  12,  V.  461. 

CEbalitb,  a  son  of  Argalua  or 
who  was  king  of  Laconia.    He 
gophone,  the  daughter  of  Perseus,  bj 
he  had  Hippocoon,  Tyndarns,  &c 

c.  \.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  10. A  aoa  of  V*i 

and  the  nymph  Sebethis,  who  le^gped  mAi 
oeighbourhood  of  Neapolit  in  Italy*  ^^ 
JEn.  7,  V.  734. 

OBbarxs,  a  groom  of  Darins  aoii 
taspes.  He  waa  the  caose  of  his 
obtaining  the  kingdom  of  Persia  by  kes  arti- 
fice in  making  his  horse  neigh  first,  (atf^  J9b> 
rioslst)  HcrodoL  3,0.85 — JvsliR.  I.e.  M. 

(£ciiixiA,a  ooontry  of  Prfoponnswsis 
Laconia,  with  a  small  town  iif  tbn  wi— i 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  Hsranloa,  wHi 
Eurytus  was  king  over  it*  from 
cumstanee  it  is  often  called 
A  smalltown  of  Eubcea,  where,  mcsooidi^gle 
some,  Enrytaa  reigned,  and  not  in  MfW* 
nesos.  Strab.  8,*9,  and  10.—  Vtrg.  Mtu  $^  v. 
291.— Ooiif.  Heraid,  9.  MeL  9^  ▼.  ttir^Sb- 
phoe.  in  Tragh.  74  V  SeM. 

CEcuMBirtirs,  [an  ancient  Greek  emmm- 
tator  on  the  Scriptares^  who  ii  inyifssBd  lo 
have  flourished  in  the  lOUi  oestory.  He  «si 
bishop  of  Tricca,  and  the  eathor  of  eonsfs- 
taries  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apertlesy  tkm  fear- 
teen  episUes  of  St  Paul,  and  thesafca  Catho- 
lic epistles,  which  contain  a  oonoBsaad  per- 
spiouoos  illustration  of  these  parts  eC te  Slew 
Testament.  Besides  his  own  femaiksaod 
notes,  they  consist  of  a  compiletion  eC  ths 
notes  and  observatioos  of  ChrysoeioM>C)ii 
of  Alexandria,  Gregory  NasianxePi  and  eth- 
ers. He  is  thoueht  to  have  written  a  osa- 
meatary  on  the  four  Gospels,  compiled  ftsB 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  whish  h 
not  now  extant  The  works  of  GScamsmm 
were  first  published  in  Greek  at  Vuiesa>  ii 
1532,  and  in  Ghreek  and  Latin  at  Paiiib  >> 
1631,  in  2  vols.  fol.  To  the  second 
of  the  Paris  edition  u  added  the 


of  Arethas  on  the  book  of  Revelatieo^ 

(EdIfus,  a  son  of  Laius  king  of  TImbm 
and  Jocasta.  As  being  descended  from  fain 
by  his  father^  side,  (£dipus  was  booa  tsbs 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  the  calmiiiK 
which  Juno  could  inflict  upon  the  poslnlf  if 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  Lains,  the  fathwif 
CEdipus,  was  informed  by  the  oracle»  mmm 
as  he  married  Jooasta,  that  he  mostpeiiMy 
thp  hands  of  hia  son.  Such  dreadful  i^lK- 
gence  awakened  his  fears,  and  to  pre  feat  ths 
fulfilling  of  the  oracle,  be  rewlvednamrii 
approach  Jooasta ;  but  his  solemn  ruiubitiy 
were  violated  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  tti 
queen  became  pregnant,  and  Lsios^slifiiiitf 
to  stop  this  evil,  ordered  his  wife  tadMtotf 
the  child  as  soop  as  it  came  into  the  wA 
The  mother  hi^d  not  the  eoungn  to  sfwjhjit 
she  gave  the  child  as  soon  as  bom  to  m^  mm 
domestics,  with  orders  to  expooe  hflS  m  At 
mountains.  The  servant  was  movadl  "^' 
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i  twigbythehtelttoa  trM  on  Mount  Ciths- 
ron,  wh«re  Im  wai  soon  found  by  ona  of  the 
shepherds  of  Poly  bos  king  of  Corinth.  Th« 
ihepherd  earned  him  home  ;  and  Periboea, 
the  wife  of  Polybus,  who  had  no  children, 
Bdaoated  him  as  her  own  child  with  maternal 
tendemeii.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
nlant,  who  was  named  CEdipus,  on  acooant  of 
the  swelling  of  his  feet  («(/•»«  tumto^  irUtt 
^eiet^  soon  became  the  admiratioQ  of  the  age. 
Bu  companions  envied  hb  strength  and  his 
iddress ;  and  one  of  them,  to  mortSy  his  rising 
imbitioo,told  him  he  was  an  illegitimate  child. 
This  raised  his  doubts  ;  he  asked  Peribcsa, 
iirho,  out  of  tenderness,  told  him  that  his  sus- 
picions were  ill  founded.  Not  satisfied  with 
his,  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
md  was  there  t<^  net  to  return  home,  for  if 
le  did,  be  most  necessarily  be  the  murderer 
>f  hi#fisther,  and  the  husband  of  his  mother. 
This  aatwer  of  the  oracle  terrified  him  ;  he 
cnew  DO  home  but  the  house  of  Polybus, 
herefore  he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Corinth 
^hereeuch  calamities  apparently  attended 
iim.  He  travelled  towards  Pfaoeis,  and  in  his 
oumey  met  in  a  narrow  road  Laius  on  a 
chariot  with  hb  arm-bearer.  Laius  haughtily 
ordered  (Edipos  to  make  way  for  him.  (Edi- 
los  relosed,  and  a  contest  ensued,  in  which 
!jaiiM  and  his  arm-bearer  were  both  killed. 
Is  (Edipus  was  ignorant  of  the  quality  and 
>f  the  rank  of  the  men  whom  he  had  just  killed, 
le  continued  his  journey,  and  was  attracted 
o  Thebes  by  the  fome  of  the  Sphynz.  This 
errible  monster,  whom  Juno  had  sent  ti>  lay 
f  aste  the  country,  (sirf.  Sphynz,)  resorted 
Q  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  devoured 
kll  those  who  attempted  to  ezplain,  without 
uccess,  the  enigmas  which  he  proposed.  The 
alanaity  was  now  become  an  object  of  public 
;oDcern»  and  as  thesuocessfol  ezplanation  of  an 
m%ma  would  end  in  the  death  of  the  Sphynz, 
3reoD,  who  at  the  death  of  Laius  had  ascended 
he  throne  of  Thebes,  promised  his  crown  aod 
Focasta  to  him  who  succeeded  in  the  attempt, 
rhe  •■%nia  proposed  was  this :  What  animal 
n  the  morning  walks  upon  four  feet,  at  noon 
ipOB  t wc»,  and  in  the  evening  u  pon  three  i  This 
vas  left  for  (Edipus  to  ezplain ;  he  came  to 
he  monster  and  said,  that  man,  in  the  moni- 
ng  of  life,  walks  upon  his  hands  and  bis  feet ; 
srfaeD  he  has  attained  the  years  of  manhood, 
le  walks  uixm  his  two  legs ;  and  in  the  even- 
ng,  be  supports  hb  old  age  with  the  assistance 
tf  a  staff.  The  monster,  mortified  at  the  true 
txplanation,  dashed  her  head  against  a  rtwk 
tndperished.  (Edipus  ascended  the  throne 
4  lliebes,  and  married  Jocasta,  by  whom  he 
lad  two  sons,  Polynioes  and  Eteocles,and  two 
laiig;hters,  Tsmene  and  Antigone.  Some  years 
if  ter  the  Theban  territories  were  vbited  with 
i  plague ;  and  the  oracle  declared  that  it 
hoald  cease  only  when  the  murderer  of  king 
[^us  was  banished  from  Bosotia.  As  the  death 
>f  I.aius  had  never  been  ezamined,  and  the 
.•ircunostances  that  attended  it  never  known, 
his  answer  of  the  oracle  was  of  the  greatest 
;oocarn  to  the  Thebans;  but  (Edipus,  the 
riend  of  his  people,  resolved  to  overcome 


every  diffioalty  by  the  most  enct  inqoiritf. 
Ub  researches  were  successful,  and  he  was 
soon  proved  to  be  the  mm^derer  of  hb  father. 
The  melancholy  dboovery  was  rendered  the 
more  alarming,  when  (Edipus  considered  that 
he  had  not  only  murdered  hb  father,  but  that 
he  had  committed  incest  with  hb  oiother.  In  i 
the  ezcess  of  hb  grief  he  put  out  hb  eyes,  as 
unworthy  to  see  the  light,  and  banished  him« 
self  from  Thebes,  or,  us  some  say,  inA  ban* 
isbed  by  hb  two  sons.  He  retired  towards 
Attica,  led  by  hb  daughter  Antigone,  and 
came  near  Colonos,  where  there  was  a  grove 
sacred  to  the  Furies.  He  remembered  that  he 
was  doomed  by  the  oracle  to  die  in  such  a 
place,  and  to|become  the  source  of  prosperity 
to  thecountry  in  which  his  bones  were  buried. 
A  messenger  upon  thb  was  sent  to  Thesens, 
king  of  the  country,  to  inform  him  of  the  re- 
solution of  (Edipus.  When  Theseus  arrived, 
(Edipus  acquainted  him,  with  a  prophetio 
voice,  that  th^  gods  had  called  him  to  die  in 
the  place  where  he  stood  ;  and  to  show  the 
truth  of  thb  he  walked,  himself  without  the 
assistance  of  a  guide,  to  the  spot  where  he 
must  ezpire.  Immediately  the  earth  opened 
and  (Edipus  disappeared.  Some  suppose  that 
(Edipus  had  not  children  by  Jocasta,  and  that 
the  mother  murdered  herself  as  soon  as  she 
knew  the  incest  which  had  been  committed. 
Hb  tomb  was  near  the  Areopagus  in  the  age 
of  Pausanias.  Some  of  the  ancient  poets  re- 
present him  in  hell,  as  suffering  the  punbh- 
ment  which  crimes  like  his  seemed  to  deserve . 
Acoording  to  some,  the  four  children  which 
he  had  were  by  Euriganea,  the  daughter  of 
Periphas,  whom  he  married  after  the  death 
of  JoeasU.  AfoUod,  3,  c.  5.— Iljigtn.  fab.  66, 
ka,^Eunp»  in  ^hmniti.  &c. — S^phocl.  OB- 
ihp,  Tyr.  (r  Col,  AnHg»  ke.-^HeMiod,  T%eog. 
1.— Homer.  Od,  ll,c  270.-->PatiS.  9,c.  B.ke, 
Stmt,  Theb,  8,  v.  642.— ^Ssnee.  tn  (Edip,  Pin- 
dar, Oljfmp.  i.—'Diod,  4,-^Athen,  6  and  10. 

(Emk,  a  small  town  of  Argolb.  The  people 
are  called  (Eneada, 

(EvKus,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  Atolia,  son 
of  Parthaoo  or  Portheus,  and  Euryte.  He 
married  Althaea  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  by 
whom  he  had  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Gorge, 
and  Dejantra.  After  Althara's  death,  he  mar- 
ried Peribcea  the  daughter  of  Hipponous,  by 
whom  he  had  Tydeus.  In  a  general  sacrifice 
which  (Eueus  made  to  all  the  g:ods  upon  reap- 
ing the  rich  produce  of  his  fields,  he  forgot 
Duma,  and  the  goddess,  to  revenge  this  unpar- 
donable neglect,  incited  hb  neighbours  to  take 
up  arms  against  him.  and  besides  she  sent  a 
wild  boar  to  lay  Waste  thecountry  of  Calydo- 
nia.  The  animal  was  at  last  killed  by  Melea- 
ger and  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Greece, 
m  a  celebrated  chase  known  by  the  name  of 
the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Some  time 
after  Meleager  died,  and  (Eneus  was  driven 
from  hb  kii^om  by  the  sons  of  hb  brother 
Agrius.  Diomedes,  however,hi8  grandson  soon 
restored  him  to  hb  throne ;  but  the  continual 
mii^rtunes  to  which  he  was  ezposed  render- 
ed him  melancholy.  He  eziled  himself  from 
Calydon,  and  left  hb  crown  to  hb  son-in-law 
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Andremon.  He  died  as  be  wis  g^iiig  to  Ar 
^1.  Hit  body  wms  buried  by  tbe  cere  of 
Diomedcs,  in  e  town  of  Argolis,  wbich  from 
him  received  tbe  name  of  (Enoe,  It  it  report- 
ed that  (Eneas  received  a  visit  fromJBacchos, 
and  that  he  saffered  the  god  td'  enjoy  the  fa- 
vours of  Altbea,  and  to  become  the  father  of 
Dejanira,  for  which  Bacchus  permitted  that 
the  wine  of  which  he  was  the  patron  should 
be  called  among  tbe  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
(Emus  (oivO*)  flj/'gtn.fab.  Xtd.^Apollod.  1, 
c  8.— Hbm«r.  //.  9»  v.  639— Z>W.  4— Pom. 
«,  c.  tS.^Ovtd.  Met.  8»  v.  610. 

(EviADii,  a  town  of  Acamania,  [near  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous.]  Lw.  26,  c.  24,  h  38, 
ell. 

(EviOKS,  a  patronymic  of  Meleageri  son  of 
(Eoens.    Ovid.  Met.  3»  hh.  10. 

(EirdB,  a  nymph  who  married  Sicinus  the 
son  of  Thoas  Inng  of  Lemnos.    From  her  the 
island  of  Sicinus  has  been  called  (Enoe 
Two  villages  of  Attica  were  also  called  (Enoe. 

Herodot  5,  c.  74.-— P/m.  4,  c  7. A  city  of 

Ar^^olis,  where  (Eneus  fled  when  driven  from 

Calydon.    Pota.  2,  c.  26. A  town  of  Elis 

in  tbe  Peloponnesus.  Strab.'-'Apellod.  l,c.  8. 
-^Paut.  1,  &c. 

(EvdMius,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Sterope  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.    He  was  king  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  and  fether  of  Hippodamia  by  Euarete, 
daughter  of  Aorisius,  or  Eurythoa,the  daugh- 
ter of  Danaus.    He  was  informed  by  the  ora- 
cle that  he  should  polish  by  the  hands  of  his 
son-in4aw ;  therefore  as  he  could  skilfully  drive 
a  chariot,  he  determined  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter only  to  him  who  could  outrun  him,  on 
condition  that  all  who  entered  the  list  should 
agree  to  lay  down  their  life  if  conquered. 
Many  had  already  perished  when  Pelops,  son 
of  Tantalus,  proposed  himself.  He  previously 
bribed  MyrtUus  the  charioteer  of  (Enomaus, 
by  promismg  bim  the  enjoyment  of  the  favours 
of  Hippodamia  if  he  proved  victorious.  Myr 
tilus  gave  his  master  an  old  chariot,  whose 
axle-tree  broke  on  the  course,  which  was 
from   Pisa  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and 
(Enomaus  was  killed.    Pelops  married  Hip- 
podamia, and  became  king  of  Pisa.    As  he 
expired,  (Enomaus  entreated  Pelops  to  re- 
venge the  perfidy  of  Myrtilus,  which  was  ex- 
ecuted.   Those  that  had  been  defeated  when 
Pdops  entered  the  lists  were  Marmax,  Al- 
cathous,  Euryalus,  Eurymachus,   Capetus, 
Lasius,  Acrias,  ChalooOon,  Lyourgus,  Tri- 
colonos,  Prias,  Aristomachus,  iEolius,  Eury 
thruB,  and  Chrouius.     ApoUod.  2,  c.  4.— 
Diod,  4,—Paus.  6,  c.  17,  1.  6,  c.  11,  &c — 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  l.-^Propert,  1,  el.  2,  v.  20. 
—Ovid,  in  lb.  367.    Art.  Am.  2,  v.  8.— He- 
rouf.8,  V.  70. 

(Ekoii,  a  part  of  Locris  on  the  bay  of  Co- 
rinth. 

(EjrdiTA,  an  ancient  name  of  the  island 
iEgina.    It  is  also  called  Qiinopia,    H^odot, 

8,  c.  46. A  town  of  Troas,  the  birth-place 

of  the  nymph  CEnone.    Strab.  13. 

CEhovb,  a  nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  daughter 
of  the  river  Cebrenus  in  Phrygia.    As  she 
bad  received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  she  fore- 
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told  to  Paris,  whom  she  married  1 
was  discovered  to  be  the  son  of  F 
his  voyage  tou  Greece  would  b»  i 
with  the  most  serious  consequ 
total  ruin  of  his  country,  and  i 
have  recourse  to  her  medicinal  ] 
the  hour  of  death.  All  these  ] 
fulfilled  ;  and  Paris,  when  he 
the  fatal  wound,  ordered  his  body  tel 
ried  to  (Enone  in  hopes  of  benig  4 
her  assistance.    He  eiq;>ired  ai  be^ 
her  presence  ;  and  (Enone  was 
the  sight  of  his  dead  body,  that  ahel 
with  her  tears,  and  stabbed  hetmd 
heart.  She  was  mother  of  Corytbntji 
and  this  son  perished  by  the 
ther  when  he  attempted,  at  the  ; 
(Enone,  to  persuade  bim  to  wil 
fection  from  Helen.    Dietjft. 
Rem.  Amor.  v.  467.— ^erouC  S.- 
(Eif dPiA,  one  of  the  ancient  ■■ 
island  iEgina.    Ovid,  Mei,  7,  t.  43^ 

(EhopIon,  a  son  of  Ariadne  Ifp VtaHM^ 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Bacofai^  Sft OT^ 
ried  Helice,  by  whom  he  had  a  dm^lmmB' 
ed  Hero,  or  Merope,  of  whom  tbeiJhlttM^ 
on  became  enamoured.    The  ktiMB(«H#^ 
ling  to  give  his  daughter  to  such  m  I 
afraid  of  provoking  him  by  an 
evaded  his  applications,  and  at  li 
his  eyes  when  he  was  intoxicated, 
pose  that  this  violence  was  ofier«d 
after  he  had  dishonoured  Merope. 
received  the  island  of  Chios  frcoa  P 
thu»,  who  had  conquered  most  of  tbel 
of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  his  tcMnb  ^ 
seen  there  in  the  age  of  Pausantas. 
pose,  and  with  more  probability,  lMl 
reigned  not  at  Chios,  but  at  JEgHM,  «llft 
from  him  was  called  (Euopia.    Plmi^m  9fr 
—ApoUod.  1, 0.  A.—jipoUon.  Rhod.  3. 
(EifdTRi,  the  inhabitants  of  CE^iotit. 
CEsoTRiA,  a  part  of  Italy  which  mdk^ 
wards  called  Lueania^    [more   propM^-ft 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  coast.]  If  tttfth 
ed  this  name  from  (Enotrna  tbe  soa  ef  ttf0^ 
on,  who  settled  there  with  acoloqytf  JGm> 
diaos.     [This  is  incorrect ;  its  waf  jil»>e 
derived  from  •i»of,  «*  wine,"  the 
having  called  it  Oenotria,  or  ^  the 
from  the  numerous  vines  which  Uny' 
growing  there.J    The  (EnotriaDB 
spread  themselves  into  Umbria  ant  aa  Htl 
Latium,  and  the  country  of  the 
cording  to  some  writers.   The  naaie  ^i 
tria  is  sometimes    applied  to  Italx. 
part  of  Italy  where  (Enotms  settiaoi 
fore  inhabited  by  the  ^uaoikeo.  ZHM|tk  JK 
1,  c.  U.^Paut.  1,  c  3.— Fsiy.  JS^Ut^ 
536, 1. 7,  V.  85— /ra/.8.  v.  220. 

(EifOTRlDBS,  two  small  islands  os  VImmtitt 
of  Locania,  where  some  of  tbe 
banished  by  the  emperors.    They 
ed  Pontia,  Pandataria,  and 
tia  is  now  PotiMa  ;  Pandatana^ 
and  JEnaria,  bchia.'} 

(EnoTRDS,  a  son  of  Lyoa<mnAJtePl* 
He  passed  into  Magna  Gra^vflkftWNV; 
and  ga^e  the  same  of  (Eci0tda-|iF#||  fM 
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of  the  country  where  he  settled.  [But  see 
remarks  under  the  article  (Enotria.]  Dio- 
n^s.  Hal.  \,  c.  11.— Pa«i.  1.  c.  3. 

CEvusa:,  small  islands  near  Chios.  Plin,  5, 

c.  31.— TAwcyrf.  8. Others  on  the  cast  of 

the  Peloponnesus,  near  Meaenia.  Mda^  2, 
c.  n,—PUn,  4,  c.  12. 

(E6svs,  a  son  of  Licymnius,  killed  at  Spar- 
ta, where  he  accompanied  Hercules  ;  and  as 
the  hero  had  promised  Licymnius  to  brings 
back  his  too,  he  burnt  his  body,  and  present- 
ed the  ashes  to  his  afflicted  father.  From  this 
circumstance  arose  a  custom  of  burning  the 
dead  among  the  Greeks. .  [Eustathius  as- 
signs two  reasons  why  the  custom  of  burning 
corpses  came  to  be  of  such  general  use  in 
Greece  ;  the  first  is  because  bodies  were 
thought  to  be  unclean  after  the  souFs  depar- 
ture, and  therefore  were  purified  by  fire;  the 
second  reason  is,that  the  soul  being  separated 
from  the  gross  and  inactive  matter,  might  be 
at  liberty  to  take  its  flight  to  the  heavenly  man- 
sions.]   Schoh  Homer.  //. A  small  river  of 

Laconia.    Ldc.  34,  c  28. 

(Eros,  an  island  of  Boeotia,  formed  by  the 
\sopttS.    Htrodot.  9,  c.  50. 

(Eta,  now  Banina,  a  celebrated  mountain 
between  Thessaly  and  Phoois,  upon  which 
Hercules  burnt  himself.  Its  height  has  given 
>ccasioD  to  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  sun, 
noon  and  stars  rose  behind  it.  Mount  (Eta, 
>roperly  speaking,  is  a  long  chain  of  moun- 
aina  which,  rose  from  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
:>yl8a  and  the  gulf  of  M alia,  in  a  western  di- 
ectiou,  to  Mount  Pindus,  and  from  thence  to 
he  k>ay  of  Ambracia.  The  straits  or  passes 
»f  Mount  (Eta  are  called  the  straits  of  Ther- 
Qopylae  from  the  hot  baths  and  mineral  wa- 
en  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  [rid, 
Thermopylae.]  Mela,  2,  c,  S.-^CatuU,  66,  v. 
4 — ApoUod,  %,  c.  7.— PottJ.  10,  c.  20,  &c.— 
hfid.  Hercid,  9.  Met,  2,  v.  216,  1.  9,  v.  204, 
».— r<r^.  EcL  B.-'Plm.  25,  c.  S^-^Seneea 

%  Med,^^Lxiean,  3,  ^. A  small  town  at 

ie  foot  of  Mount  (Eta  near  Thermopylae. 

(ErirLvs,  or  (Erf  lum,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
rhich  received  its  name  from  (Etylus  one  of 
le  heroes  of  Argos.  Serapis  had  a  temple 
lere.  Patu.  3,  c.  25. 
OvBLLVs,  a  man  whom,  though  unpolish- 
I,  Horace  represents  as  a  character  exem- 
arj  for  wisdom,  economy,  and  moderation, 
roral.  2,  Sat.  2,  ▼.  2. 

Oglosa,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
Lst  of  Corsica,  famous  for  wine,  and  now 
tiled  MonU  Christo,  Plin.  3,  c.  6. 
Ogvlnia  lbz,  by  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogolnius, 
ibanes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  453,  [that 
te  number  of  the  Pontifices  should  be  in- 
eased  to  eight,  and  of  the  augurs  to  nine ; 
id  that  four  of  the  former  and  five  of  the 
tier  should  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians.] 
OoYGES,  a  celebrated  monarch,  the  most 
icient  of  those  that  reigned  in  Greece.  Ivid. 
e  end  of  this  article.]  He  was  son  of  Ter- 
,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  Neptune,  and 
arried  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Jupiter.  He 
ig^ed  in  Boeotia,  which,  from  him,  is  some- 
acs  called  Ogygim  and  his  power  was  abo 


extended  over  Attica.  It  is  supposed  thath^ 
was  of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  extraction  ; 
but  his  origin,  as  well  as  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  duration  of  his  reign,  are  so 
obscure  and  unknown,  that  the  epithet  ofOgy- 
gian  is  oAen  applied  to  every  thing  of  dark 
antiquity.  In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  there  was 
a  deluge  which  so  inundated  the  territories  of 
Attica,  that  they  remained  waste  for  near  200 
years.  This,  though  it  is  very  uncertain,  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  about  1764  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  previous  to  the  de- 
luge  of  Deucalion.  According  to  some  writ- 
ers, it  was  owing  to  the  overflowing  of  one  of 
the  riven  of  the  country.  The  reign  of  Ogy- 
ges was  also  marked  by  an  uncommon  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens,  and,  as  it  is  reported, 
the  planet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  diame- 
ter, figure,  and  her  course.  [The  Parian 
marbles  say  nothing  of  the  deluge  of  Ogyges, 
and  that  famous  chronicle  begins  only  with 
the  arrival  of  Cecrops  in  Greece.  According 
to  Augustine,  the  deluge  happponed  under 
Phoroneus  the  second  king  of  Argos,  and  he 
alleges  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  has  very 
much  contracted  the  antiquities  of  Greece, 
places  the  date  of  this  deluge  in  the  year 
1045*  before  the  vulgar  era.  Banier  places 
this  event  towards  the  year  1796  B.C. 
agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  Petavius  and 
Marsham.  In  Blair's  tables,  the  reign  of 
Ogyges  in  Attica  is  fixed  in  the  year  1796 
B.  C.  and  his  death  in  1764  B.  C.  when  the 
deluge  happened.  This  deluge  is  said  to 
have  laid  waste  the  country  of  Attica  for 
200  years,  till  the  coming  of  Cecrops.] 
Varro  de  R,  R,  3,  c.  1— PotiS.  9,  c.  5.— 
Aug.  de  Civ,  D,  18,  &c. 

OcifGiA,  a  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia.  Lucan,  1,  v.  676.—- 
An  ancient  name  of  Boeotia,  from  (^ges  who 
reigned  there. The  island  of  C^ypso,  op- 
posite the  promontory  of  Lacinium  in  Magna 
Graecia,  where  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked. 
The  situation,  and  even  the  existence  of  Ca-' 
lypso^s  island  is  disputed  by  some  writers. 
[vid.  Calypso].  Plin,  3,  c.  10.— Homer.  Od, 
1,  V.  52  and  85, 1.  5,  v.  254. 

OiLBus,  a  king  of  the  Locrians.  His  fa- 
ther's name  was  Odoedocus,  and  his  mother's 
Agrianome.  He  married  Eriope,  by  whom 
he  had  Ajax,  called  Oileu*  from  his  father,  to 
discriminate  him  from  Ajax  the  son  of  Tela- 

m.  He  had  also  another  son,  called  Medbn, 
by  a  courtezan  called  Rhene.  Oileus  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts.  Firg.  ^n.  1,  v.  45. — 
ApoUon»  1.— BJigin.  fab.  14  and  18.— Homer. 
/7.  13  and  la.—ApoUod,  3,  c.  10. 

Olbia,  a  town  of  Sarmatia  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borysthenes, 
about  18  miles  from  the  sea  according  to 
Pliny.  It  was  afterwards  called  Borysthenes 
and  MUiiopoHt^  because  peopled  by  a  Mile- 
sian colony,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  OcMa- 
kow.  [The  site  of  Olbia  does  not  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  modem  OcMakow.  The  an- 
cient city  lay,  according  to  Mannert,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hypanis,  a  little  above  the 
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conflaenee  of  the  two  rivers.]    Strah,  7. — 

P/tn.  4,  c  12 A  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 

neosia.    Mela^  2,  c.  5.— —The  capital  of  Sar- 
dinia.    Claudiaju 

OiiOHiNiuM,  or  Olcinivm,  now  Dulcigno^ 
a  town  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic.  Liv, 
45,  c.  26. 

OlvIros,  [vid,  Antiparoa.] 

Oleh,  fatyled  by  Paasaniafl  •»  the  Hyper- 
borean,'* was  the  head  of  a  sacerdotal  colony 
which  came  from  the  north  and  established 
itself  at  first  in  Lycia.  Olen  afterwards  re- 
tired to  Delos,  whither  he  transplanted  the 
worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  the  birth 
of  which  deities,  in  the  country  of  the  Hy 
perboreans,  he  celebrated  in  his  hymns.  He 
made  the  Oreeks  acquainted  with  Ilythia,  a 
godden  of  the  north,  who  assisted  Latona  in 
her  delivery.  The  recital  of  the  odes  of  this 
ancient  poet  was  accompanied  with  solemn 
shows  and  dances.  He  flourished  long  before 
the  time  of  Orpheus.]    Herodot.  4,  c.  35. 

OlCiivb,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  who  married 
Lethea,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  preferred 
herself  to  the  goddesses.  She  and  her  hus- 
band were  changed  into  stones  by  the  deities. 
Oitid,  MH,  10,  V.68— A  famous  soothsayer 
of  Etmria.    PHn.  28,  c.  2. 

Ol£nvs  or  Olbkitm,  a  town  of  Pelopon 
neitts  between  Patrs  and  Cyllene.  The 
goat  Amalthsa,  which  was  made  a  oonsteQa- 
tion  by  Jupiter,  is  called  Olenitis  from  its  re- 
sidence there.    Pmu,  7,  c.  22. — Ovid.  Met 

3.— 5lra6.  B.—JipoUod.  1,  c.  8. Another 

in  .£tolia. 

Olisippo,  now  Zsubofif  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain  on  the  Tagus,surnamed  Felittloi  JuHa^ 
(PHn,  4,  c.  22,)  and  called  by  some  Ulyssip- 
po,  and  said  to  be  founded  by  ni3rsses.  [It 
was  the  only  Municipium  of  Roman  citizens 
in  the  province,  and  very  probably  owed  its 
origin  to  that  nation ;  for  its  having  been 
founded  by  Ulysses  is  a  mere  fable,  originat 
ing  from  an  accidental  coincidence  of  name. 
Strabo  makes  no  mention  of  this  place.  His 
fancied  Ulyssea  lay  in  a  different  quarter,  in 
Baetica,  on  the  mountains  east  of  Malaca.] 
JHelOf  3,  c.  1.— So/miif,  23. 

Olitin«i,  a  town  of  Lusitania.  Mela,  3, 
c.  1. 

Olliits,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alps  and 
falling  into  the  Po,  now  called  the  ()gHo. 
PHn.  2,  c.  103. 

Oltm PiA,  (onim,)  celebrated  games  which 
received  their  name  either  from  Olympia 
where  th«y  were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter 
Olympius  to  whom  they  were  dedicated, 
They  were,  according  to  some,  instituted  by 
Jupiter  after  his  victory  over  the  Titans,  and 
first  observed  by  the  Idaei  Dactyli,B.  C.  1453 
Some  attribute  the  institution  to  Pelops,  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  (Enomaua  and 
married  Hippodamia;  but  the  more  probable, 
Tind  indeed  the  more  received  opinioD  is,  that 
they  were  first  established  by  Hercules  in  ho- 
nour of  Jupiter  OlympiuS;  after  a  victory  ob 
tained  over  Augeas,  B.C.  1222.  Strabo  ob- 
jects to  this  opinion,  hy  observing,  that  if  they 
had  been  established  in  the  age  of  Homer  the 


poet  would  have  undoubtedlyepoken  of  tKcs, 
as  he  is  in  every  particular  carefol  to  i 
the  amusements  and  diversions  of  the 
Greeks.  But  they  were  neglected  after 
first  institution  by  HerculM,  mnd  im 
was  taken  of  them  according  to  mwaj 
till  Iphitus,  in  the  age  of  the  lawgirer  of  Spar- 
ta, renewed  them,  and  institutod  the  celebfa- 
tioD  with  greater  solemnity.  Thb  reaostitt> 
tion,  which  happened  B.  C.  884«  fomii  a  cele- 
brated epoch  m  Grecian  history,  and  is  the 
beginnio^  of  the  Olympiads,  (vuf.  OljBpias.} 
They,  however,  were  nej;!ectediipraoierime 
after  the  age  of  Iphitus,  till  Coreebas,  whoob- 
tained  a  victory  B.  C  776,  reiostitnCed  them 
to  be  regularly  and  constantly  celebrated.  The 
care  and  superintendance  of  the  ganaee  were 
intrusted  to  the  people  of  Elie,  till  they  wet* 
excluded  by  the  Pisttana  B.  C.  384,  after  the 
destruction  of  Pita.  These  obtained  great 
privileges  from  this  appointment ;  they  were 
in  danger  neither  of  violence  nor  war,  hot  they 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  poeseasieae 
without  molettatioii,  as  the  games  were  oele- 
brated  within  their  territories.  Only  ese 
person  superintended  fill  the  SOtii  Otys- 
piail,  when  two  were  appointed.  In  the  lOM 
Olympiad,  the  number  was  iaereaaed  to 
twelve,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribea 
of  EUs.  Bnt  in  the  following  O/ympsad,  tbmj 
were  reduced  to  eight,  and  afterwards  »- 
creased  to  ten,  which  number  eoDtiaoed  till 
the  reign  of  Adrian.  The  pnadeaU  w«re 
obliged  solemnly  to  swear  that  they  would 
act  mpartially,  and  not  take  any  bribee,  er 
discover  why  they  n)fected  some  of  tba  bw 
batants.  They  generally  sat  naked,  aod  heM 
before  them  the  crown  which  was  prepared 
for  the  conqueror.  There  were  also  cerlaii 
officers  to  keep  good  order  and  re|;«larity, 
called  «A««re<,  much  the  saine  aa  the  Reaaa 
lictors,  of  whom  the  chief  was  called 
XiK.  No  women  were  permitted  to 
at  the  celebration  of  m  dympiaB  _ 
and  whoever  dared  to  trespass  this  law 
immediately  thrown  down  from  a  roek.  This, 
however,  was  sometimes  neglected ;  for  we  Jbd 
not  only  women  present  at  the  ceWNatinm, 
bnt  also,  some  among  the  oombatanls,  a»d 
some  rewarded  with  the  crown.  The  pre- 
parations for  these  festivids  were  great.  Ka 
person  was  permitted  to  eater  the  lista  if  be 
had  not  regularly  exercised  himself  tea  amaAs 
before  the  oelebration  at  the  pobiie  gysaaa- 
sium  of  Elis.  J^o  unfoir  dealing  were  attsw- 
ed,  and  whoever  attempted  to  bribe  his  ad- 
versary was  subjected  to  a  severe  6nm..  He 
criminals,  nor  such  as  were  ceooeded  with 
impious  and  guilty  persons,  were  svfiered  te 
present  themselves  as  cembataats  :  and  e*sa 
the  fother  and  relations  were  obliged  to  swtar 
that  they  would  have  recourse  to  oe  artifies 
which  might  decide  the  victory  in  fovoer  «f 
their  fVieods.  The  wrestlers  were  appetntsd 
by  lot  Some  little  l»alls,  superscnb^  with  a 
letter,  were  thrown  into  a  silver  ara^  aed 
such  as  drew  the  same  letter  were  obliged  to 
contend  one  with  the  other.  He  who  bed  aa 
odd  letter  remained  the  last,  and  he  often  had 
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the  mdT«iit«fe»  as  he  was  to  encoanter  the  last 
ivho  had  obtained  the  superiority  over  his  ad- 
versary. He  was  called  i#i/(«f.  In  these  games 

w^ere  ezhibiteiWiuiDiog,  leaping,  wrestling, 
boaungf  and  the  throwing  of  the  qaoit,  which 
-was  oalled  altogether  irirT«9x»f,  or  ^umquac- 
tium.    Besides  these,  there  were  horse  and 
chariot  races,  and  also  contentions  in  poetry, 
eloqueace,  and  the  fine  arts.     The  only  re- 
vrard  that  the    conqueror  obtained  was  i 
crown  of  olive ;  whi<^,  as  some  suppose,  was 
in  memory  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  which 
were  accomplished  for  the  universal  good  of 
maokind,  aad  lor  which  the  hero  claimed  no 
other  reward  but  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  the  iriend  of  humanity.    So  small  and 
tnfling  a  reward  stimulated  courage  and  vir- 
tue, and  was  mere  the  source  of  great  honours 
than  the  most  unbounded  treasures.    The 
statues  of  the  eooquerorsi  called  Olympioni 
caB«  were  erected  at  Olympia,  in  the  sacred 
wood  of  Jupiter.   Their  return  home  was  that 
of  a  waiiike  conqueror ;  they  were  drawn  in 
a  chariot  by  four  horses,  and  every  where  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  aeclamations.  Their 
eatrance  ioto  th&native  city  was  not  through 
the  gates,  but,  to  make  it  more  grand  and 
more  tolemB,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls. 
Paiaten  and  poets  were  employed  in  cele- 
bratiiig  their  names  $  and  indeed  the  victories 
sevafatty  obtained  at  Olympia  are  the  subjecU 
of  the  most  beantifttl  odes  of  Pindar.    The 
combatants  were  naked ;  a  scarf  was  original 
ly  tied  romid  their  waist,  but  when  it  h^  en- 
tani^ed  one  of  the  adversaries,  and  been  the 
cause  that  he  lost  the  victory,  it  vras  laid  aside, 
and  ae  regard  was  paid  to  decency.    The 
Oiympic  games  were  observed  every  fifUi 
year,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  exactness,  after 
a  revelation  ef  four  years,  and  in  the  first 
numth  of  the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued  for 
five  taceessive  days.    As  they  were  the  most 
anoieot  and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals 
of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  they  drew  so  many  people  together,  not 
only  inhabitaots  of  Greece,  but  of  the  neigh- 
t>ouriDg  islands  and  countries.   Pind.  Oljftnp. 
I  and  t.— 5/ra6.  8.— Pan#.  6,  c.  67,  &o.— 

Oiod.  Uko^^Plut.in  Tkes,Lye.Sic, ^li- 

m.  F:  H.  10,'v.  1^-Ctc.  Tutc.  1,  c.  46— Lu- 
^ioju  de  0$M,  TVels.  in  Lye9phr. — Aristotle, 
— Slol.  Thed.  6.— C.  JVcp.  in  Pr«/.— rirg, 
3.  3,  V.  49.— A  town  ot  Elis  in  Peleponne- 
los,  where  Jupiter  had  a  temple  with  a  cele- 
>rated  statae  50  cubits  high,  reckoned  one 
>f  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
>lympic  games  were  celebrated  in  the  neigh- 
ionrbood.    Strab.  8. — Peta.  3,  c.  8. 

Of*VKFf  Afl,  a  certain  space  of  time  which 
(lapeed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
lie  games,  [rul.  note  prefixed  to  the  Chrono- 
ogtcal  table.]  The  Olympic  games  were  ce- 
ebrated  aAer  the  expiration  of  four  complete 
rears,  whence  some  have  said  that  they  were 
observed  every  fifth  year.  This  period  of 
ime  was  called  Olympiad,  and  became  a  cele 
irated  era  among  the  Greeks,  who  computed 
heir  time  by  it  The  custom  of  reckoning 
ime  by  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games 


was  not  introduced  at  the  first  institution  of 
these  festivals,  but  to  speak  accurately,  only 
the  year  in  which  Corcebus  obtained  the  prize. 
This  Olympiad,  which  has  always  been  reck- 
oned the  first,  fell,  accordii^  to  the  accurate 
and  learned  computatiom  of  some  of  the  mo- 
dems, exactly  776  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  year  of  the  J  ulian  period  3938,  and 
23  years  before  the  building  of  Rome.  The 
games  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon  next  after  the  summer  sohtice ;  there- 
fore the  Olympiads  were  of  unequal  lengths , 
because  the  time  of  the  full  moon  differs  11 
days  every  year,  and  for  that  reason  they 
sometimes  began  the  next  day  after  the  sol- 
stice, and  at  other  times  four  weeks  after. 
The  computations  by  Olympiads  ceased,  as 
some  suppose,  after  the  364th,  in  the  year 
440  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  universally 
adopted, not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  coantries,  though  still 
the  Pythian  games  served  as  an  epoch  to  the 
people  of  Delphi  and  te  the  Boeotians,  the 
Nemasan  games  to  the  Argives*  and  Arca- 
dians, and  the  bthmian  te  the  Corinthians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponneeian 
isthmus.  To  the  Olympiads  history  is  much 
indebted.  They  have  served  to  fix  the  time 
of  many  momentous  events,  and  indeed,  be- 
fore this  method  of  computin^^  time  was  ob- 
served, every  pa|;e  of  history  U  mostly  fabu- 
lous, and  filled  with  obscnri^  and  contradic- 
tion, and  no  true  chronological  account  can 
be  properly  established  and  maintained  with 
certainty.  The  mode  of  computation  which 
was  used  after  the  suppression  of  the  Olym- 
piads and  of  the  consular  lasti  of  Rome,  was 
more  useful  as  it  was  more  universal ;  but 
while  the  era  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
prevailed  in  the  east,  the  western  nations  in 
the  6th  century  began  to  adopt  with  more 
propriety  the  Christian  epoch,  which  was 
propagated  in  the  8th  century,  and  at  last, 

in  the  lOth,  became  legal  and  popular. A 

celebrated  woman  who  was  daughter  of  a 
king  of  Epirus,  and  who  married  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia,  by  whom  she  bad  Alexander 
the  Great.  Her  haughtiness,  and  more  pro- 
bably her  infidelity,  obliged  Philip  to  repu- 
diate her,  and  to  marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece 
of  king  Attains.  Olympias  was  sensible  of 
this  injury,  and  Alexander  showed  his  disap- 
probation of  his  fatber^s  measures  by  retiring 
from  the  court  of  his  mother.  The  murder 
of  Philip,  which  soon  followed  this  disgrace, 
and  which  some  have  attributed  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Olympias,  was  productive  of  the 
greatest  extravagancies.  The  queen  paid  the 
iiighest  honour  to  her  husband's  murderer. 
She  gathered  his  mangled  Umbsi  placed  a 
crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  laid  hb  ashes 
near  those  of  Philip.  The  administration  of 
Alexander,  who  had  succeeded  his  father, 
was,  in  some  instanoM,  ofiensive  to  Olympias  ; 
but  when  the  ambition  of  her  son  was  cob- 
cemed,  the  did  not  scruple  to  declare  poblic- 
ly  that  Alexander  was  not  the  son  of  Philip, 
but  that  be  was  the  oflspring  of  an  enormous 
serpent  which  had  supematuraUy  mtroduc- 
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ed  itself  into  her  bed.  When  Alexander 
was  dead.Olympias  seized  the  governmeot  of 
Macedonia,  and,  to  establish  her  usurpation, 
she  craelly  put  to  death  Aridsns,  with  his 
wife  Earydice,  as  also  Nicanor,  the  brother  of 
Cassander,  with  one  hundred  leading  men  of 
Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to  her  interest. 
Such  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpun 
ished;  Cassander  besieged  her  in  Pydna, 
where  she  retired  with  the  remains  of  her  fa- 
mily, and  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  after 
an  obstinate  siege.  The  conqueror  ordered 
her  to  be  accused,  and  to  be  put  todeath.  A 
body  of  200  soldiers  were  directed  to  put  the 
bloody  commands  into  execution,  but  the  splen- 
dour and  majesty  of  the  queen  disarmed  their 
courage ,  and  she  was  at  last  massacred  by 
those  whom  she  had  cruelly  deprired  of  their 
children,  about  Sldyears  before  theChristian 
era.    Justin.  7,  c  6, 1. 9,  c.  7 . — Phti.  in  AUx. 

— CurL — Pmu. A  fountain  of  Arcadia, 

which  flowed  for  one  year  and  the  next  was 
dry.    Paus.  8,  c.  29. 

Oltmpiodorvb,  [an  Alexandrian  philo- 
sopher who  flourished  about  the  year  430 
B.  C.    He  is  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and  was  the  mas< 
ter  of  Proclus  who  attended  upon  his  school 
before  he  was  20  years  of  age.    This  phik> 
sopher  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Plato- 
nist  of  the  same  name  who  wrote  a  common 
tary  upon  Plato.  He  is  also  to  be  distinguish 
ed  irom  a  Peripatetic,  of  a  still  later  age,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Meteorology  of 
Aristotle.    The  works  of  this  last  were  edit- 
ed by  Aldus,  1550,  in  fol.] 

Oltmpius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  (Mym 
pia,  where  the  god  had  a  celebrated  temple 
and  statue  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of 
Phidias.  Paua.  7,c.  2.— -A  native  of  Car- 
thage, called  also  Nemesianus.  vid.  Neme- 
sianus. 

Oltmpvb,  [a  famous  musician,  a  native  of 
Mysia,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Marsyas.  Plato,  Aristo 
phanes,and  Aristotle  cite  his  verses.]— —>[  An 
other,  a  native  of  Phrygia,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Midas.  Aristoxenus  relates  that  he 
composed,  in  the  Lydian  mode,  the  air  for 
the  flute  which  expressed  the  funeral  sorrows 
for  the  death  of  Python.  To  him  likewise 
are  ascril}ed  the  Cerulean,  Minervan,  and 
Spondean  modes.  Pluurch  says  that  he  was 
the  first  who  introduced  among  the  Greeks 
the  knowledge  of  stringed  instruments ;  and 
that  he  instituted  the  custom  of  celebrating 
with  the  flute,  hyoms  to  the  polycephalic 
nome  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Plato  says  that 
his  music  inflamed  his  auditors;  AristoUe, 
that  it  exalted  the  soul  ;  and  PluUrch,  that 
it  surpassed  in  simplicity  all  other  music.] 
—A  famous  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Thes- 
saly,  north  of  the  month  of  the  Peneas.  The 
kncients  supposed  that  it  touched  Uie  hea- 
vens with  Its  top;  and  from  that  circum- 
stance they  have  pUced  the  residence  of  the 
gods  there,  and  have  made  it  the  court  of  Ju- 
piter .  It  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  p«r- 
648 


pendicular  height,  and  is  coyered  witli  |te- 
sant  woods,  caves,  and  grottoe.  On  the  top 
of  the  monntain,  accor^ng  to  the  nobow  of 
the  poets,  there  was  neither  wind  nor  riia, 
nor  clouds,  but  an  eternal  spring.  [SoasiBi 
has  particularly  described  his  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  this  mountain.  Near  the  top  be 
encountered  large  quantities  of  niow,  aad  sft 
last  came  to  a  part  where  the  moaotain  be- 
came bare  of  all  vegetation,  and  prescBlcd 
only  a  cap  of  snow  and  ioe,  on  which  it  was 
impossible  to  be  sustained  or  to  walk.  At 
this  time  it  was  the  middle  of  July  ;  the  best 
was  extreme  towards  the  base  of  the  aoaa- 
tain  as  well  as  in  the  plain,  while  the  aasMs 
of  snow  near  its  summit  gave  no  signs  cf 
melting.  The  view  from  the  higheit  aoect- 
sible  part  of  Olympus  is  described  aa  bcia; 
very  extensive  and  grand.  The  nMMmtaa 
seemed  to  touch  Pelion  and  Ossa,  and  the 
vale  of  Tempe  appeared  only  a  narrow  gofft, 
while  the  Peneus  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
There  are  hardly  any  quadrupeds  to  be  sea 
beyond  the  half  height  of  Olympiia,  and 
scarcely  do  even  birds  pass  this  liaut.]  A- 
mer,  U.  1,  &c.— Fti^.  Mn.  2, 6,  fte.— Otf. 
Met. — lAknon,  B.-^^eia^  i,  c  3. — Sit^.Z>. 

—A  mountain  of  Myna,  called  the  Bfyaiaa 
Olympus.— Another,  in  E3i8.— — Anotbcr, 
in  A  rcadia.—^[  Another  in  Galatia.}— And 
another,  in  the  island  of  Cypnn,  now  Smnia 
Croee,    Some  suppose  the  Olyapas  el  Myaa 

and  of  Cilioia  to  be  the  nne.^ A  tnwa 

[and  monntain]  on  the  ooast  of  Lyda. 

Oltntb US,  a  celebrated  town  and  repiahlic 
of  Macedonia,rin  the  district  Chalci^bea,  north 
of  the  peninsula  of  Pkdlene,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Sinus Toronseus  or  (hJfrf  CatmnHim, 
It  become  famous  for  itiflouri8faing>sititatiaB, 
and  for  its  being  the  scene  of  so  many  con- 
tests between  the  Athenians  and  king  PhSip, 
who  destroyed  it,  and  told  the  inhabitanla  for 
slaves.  The  cause  of  iti  inhabtenta  wns 
pleaded  in  the  Olynthiae  orationa  nf  Deaoa- 
thenes.]  Cte.  in  rerr.^PhU.  de  ir.  rdk.  te. 
—Jtfete,  2,  c  2.— Her0</o/.  1,  c.  127.^— Cnrt 
8,  c.  9. 

OLTRA8,a  river  near  Thermopylc^  which, 
as  the  mythologists  report,  attempted  tees- 
tingoish  the  funeral  pile  on  whi^  Henolsi 
was  consumed.    StrtUt.  9. 

Ombos,  [a  dtjr  of  Egypt  a  little  north  of 
Syene.  Its  petition  is  now  Ibnnd  in  the  aOM 
of  Koum-Ombo^  or «'  the  hUl  of  Ombo."  Be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  Ten* 
tyra  constant  hostilities  prevailed,  the  farmer 
adoring,  the  latter  killii^^t  the  croeodBc.  A 
horrible  instance  of  religious  fury,  whi^  took 
place  in  consequence  of  their  matoal  diicetd« 
is  the  subject  of  the  15th  satire  of  Jineml] 
Jup.  15,v.35. 

OHdLB  or  HoMdL£,  a  mountain  of  Thai- 

saly.     Firg.  ^n.  7,  v.  675. ^There  were 

fome  festivals  called  flemeleso,  whidi  were 
celebrated  in  BoBOtia  in  honoar  of  Joptlar, 
sumamed  Honvtieiut, 

Omopraoia,  a  festival  in  hooonr  of  Bac- 
chus. The  word  ti^mUm^t^^tiiH  ^  **» 
M%h.     vH,  Diooysia.  ^ 
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Om phIlk,  a  qaeea  of  Lydk,  daughter  of 
ardanus.  She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his 
leath  left  her  mistress  of  his  kingdom.  Om- 
>hale  had  been  inlormed  of  the  great  ecploits 
»f  Heresies,  and  wished  to  see  so  illustrious 
i  hero.  Her  wish  was  soon  gratified.  After 
he  murder  of  Eurytus,  Hercules  fell  sick, 
lod  was  ordered  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  that  he 
aigfht  reeoFer  his  health  and  the  right  use  of 
its  senses.  Mercury  was  commissioned  to 
ell  him,  and  Ompbale  bought  him,  and  re- 
tored  him  to  liberty.  The  hero  became  eoa- 
aoared  of  his  mistress,  and  the  queen  fa 
oured  bis  passion,  and  had  a  son  by  him, 
vbom  fome  call  Agelaus,  and  others,  Lamon. 
•^rom  this  son  were  descended  Gygesand 
I^raeeas ;  but  this  opinion  is  different  from 
he  aoeonnt  which  make  these  Lydian  mo- 
larchs  sprmg  from  Alcsus,  a  son  of  Hercules, 
>y  Malis,  one  of  the  female  servants  of  Om- 
>bal6.  Hercules  is  represented  by  the  poets 
IS  ao  desperately  enamoured  of  tiie  quoen, 
hat,  to  conciliate  her  esteem,  he  spins  by  her 
ide  SMiong  her  women,  while  she  covers  her- 
elf  with  the  lion's  skin,  and  arms  herself 
^th  the  dub  of  the  hero,  and  often  strikes 
liai  with  her  sandals  for  the  uncouth  manner 
ivith  which  be  holds  the  distaff;  &c.  Then 
bndoese  was  mutual.  As  they  once  travel- 
ed together,  they  came  to  a  grotto  on  Mount 
raiolui,  where  the  queen  dressed  hersell  in 
he  habit  of  her  lover,  and  obliged  him  to  ap- 
>ear  in  a  lemale  garment.  After  they  had 
upped,  they  both  retired  to  rest  in  different 
\>oms^  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  morrow  to  Bac- 
thaa  required.  In  the  night,  Faunus,  or  ra- 
her  Pan,  who  was  enamoured  of  Ompbale, 
Qtrodoced  himself  into  the  cave.  He  went 
:o  Ihe  bed  of  the  queen,  but  the  lion's  skm 
>ersaaded  him  that  it  vras  the  dress  of  Her 
:ules,  and  therefore  he  repaired  to  the  bed  of 
ieroales*  in  hopes  to  find  there  the  object  of 
lis  afleotion.  The  female  dress  of  Hercules 
leceived  him,  and  he  laid  himself  down  by 
lis  side.  The  hero  was  awaked,  and  kick- 
Ki  the  intruder  into  the  middle  of  the  cave. 
The  noise  awoke  Omphale,  and  Faunus  was 
Imoorered  lying  on  the  ground,  greatly  dis- 
ippoiatedand  ashamed.  OHd.  Fa$t.  2,  v. 
105,  Scc'-Jifllod.  I,  c.  9, 1. 2,  o.  T.^Diod.  4. 
— i^operi.3,  el.  11,  v.  17. 

OmfhaIiOS,  a  place  of  Crete,  sacred  to 
I  upiter,  on  the  border  of  the  river  Triton, 
t  received  its  name  from  the  umbilical  chord 
>^«#«x»«)  of  Jupiter  which  fell  there  soon  ^f- 
MT  his  birth.     Diod, 

OvARVS,  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  who  is  snp- 
x»sed  to  have  married  Ariadne  after  she 
lad  been  abandoniMl  by  Theseus*    Plut.  tn 

OvAglMVS,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

OsGHBMiTSB,a  wind  which  blows  from 
Dochesmui,  a  harbour  of  Epirus,  towards 
Italy.  The  word  is  sometimes  spelt  Anetu' 
rilet  and  Anehtmitu,  Cic.  ad  A  the.  7,  ep.  S, 
— PtoUmaut. 

Oi|€sx8TV8,a  town  of  Bceotia,  founded  by 
Qocheetus,  a  son  of  Neptune.— —[A  river  of 


Thessaly  flowing  into  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Sinus  Pelasgieus,  and  passing,  in  a  part 
of  its  course,  through  the  lake  Bmbeis.  ]  Pout, 
9,c.26. 

OHBSicRiTus,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  .£gi- 
na,  who  went  with  Alexander  into  Asia, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Indian  Gymnosophists. 
He  wrote  an  history  of  the  king*8  life,  which 
has  been  censured  for  the  romantic,  exagge- 
rate, and  improbable  narrative  it  gives.  It 
is  asserted,  that  Alexander  upon  reading  it, 
said,  that  be  should  be  glad  to  come  to  life 
again  for  some  time  to  see  what  reception  the 
historian's  work  met  with.  PlvU,  in  Alex. — 
Curt.  9,  c  10. 

OifKSlMVs,  a  Macedonian  nobleman  treat- 
ed  with  great  kindness  by  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. He  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the 
emperor  Probus  and  of  Carus,  with  great 
precision  and  elegance. 

[Omior,  a  city  of  Egypt,  south-west  of 
Heroopolis.  It  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  who 
had  a  temple  here,  which  continued  from  the 
time  of  Onias,  who  built  it,  to  that  of  Vespa- 
Onias  was  nephew  to  Menelaus,  and 
the  rightful  successor  to  the  priesthood  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  but  being  rejected  by  Antioohus  £u- 
patori  who  made  Alcim us  high -priest,  he  fled 
to  Egypt  and  persuaded  Ptolemy  Philometer 
to  let  him  build  this  temple  there,  about  173 
B.  C.  which  subsisted  243  years.] 

OnomacrItus,  a  soothsayer  of  Athens. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Crreek  poem 
on  the  Argonaatic  expedition,  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  was  written  by  Onomacritus.  The 
elegant  poems  of  Mussns  are  also,  by  some, 
supposed  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen. 
[Menlion  has  been  already  made  of  the  in- 
terpolations of  Onomacritus  in  the  article 
MussBUs.  The  oracles  of  this  latter  poet  were 
collected  by  Onomacritus,  in  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  Hipparchus ;  but  the  poet  Lasui 
of  Hermione  having  discovered  the  fraud 
committed  by  him  in  intermingling  his  own 
productions  among  the  ancient  predictions, 
Onomacritus  was  thereupmi  driven  into  ex- 
ile as  an  impostor  by  Hipparchus.  It  ap- 
pears that  from  this  time  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  distinguish  what  was  genuine  in 
the  poetry  of  Musseus  from  what  was  mere 
interpolation.]  Herodot.  7,  c.  6.— A  Lo- 
crian,  who  wrote  concerning  laws,  &c.  Arii^ 
tot.  2.  Polil. 

OtfOMlSLCUVBi  a  Phooian,  son  of  Euthy- 
crates,  and  brother  of  Philomelus,  whom  be 
succeeded,  as  general  of  his  countrymen,  in 
the  sacred  war.  After  exploits  of  valour  and 
perseveranoe,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
Thassaly  by  Philip  of  Maoedon,  who  ordered 
his  body  to  be  ignominiously  hung  up  for 
the  sacrilege  offisred  to  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
He  died  353  B.  C.  AriHoi.  Pol.  6,  c  4.— 
Dtod.lfl. 

Ohopbas,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  Ctc 
tia*. 

0908AVDB&,  [a  Greek  author  and  Plato- 
nic philosopher.  Cooceming  the  period  m 
which  he  flourished,  nothing  more  can  be  a»- 
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cerUinea  than  that  he  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  centary.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  of  much  celebrity,  entitled  Xv^ArwytnH 
X0>oc,beiog^atreati8eon  the  duties  of  a  general. 
This  production  is  the  source,  whence  all  the 
works  on  this  subject,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
that  were  subsequently  published,  derived 
their  origin.  It  is  still  held  in  estimation  by 
military  men.  The  best  editions  are,  that 
of  Schwebel,  Norimb.  1752.  fol.  and  that  of 
Coray,  Paris,  I8«f ,  8vo.  Appended  to  the 
latter  are  the  first  ele^  of  Tyrtseus  and  a 
translation  of  Onosander,  both  in  French. 
Corav  writes  the  name  Onesander.  The  pro- 
fits of  his  edition  were  |iveB  to  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferers  of  Chio?.] 

Opalia,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  honour  of  Ops,  on  the  14th  of  the  ca- 
lends of  January. 

OphiAdkb,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ara 
bia,  so  called  from  the  great  number  of  ser 
pents  found  there.  It  belonged  to  the  Egyp- 
tian kings,  and  was  considered  valuable  for 
the  topaz  it  produced.     Diod,  8. 

Oprias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Combe»  as 
daughter  of  Ophins,  an  unknown  person. 
Ovid,  Met.  7,  v.  382. 

OpuioifEVs,  was  an  ancient  soothsayer  in 
the  age  of  Aristodemos.   He  was  bom  blind. 
Ophis,  a  small  river  of   Aroadia  which 
falls  in  the  Alpheus. 

Opriusa,  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes. 
——A  small  island  near  Crete.-— «-A  town 
of  Sarmatia.— — -An  island  near  the  Baleares, 
so  called  from  the  number  of  serpents  which 
it  produced  (o^ic,  serpent).  It  it  now  called 
Formentera. 

OpIci,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Campa 
nia,  from  whose  mean  occupations  the  word 
Opieas  has  been  used  to  express  disgrace. 
[According  to  Festns,  Opicut  and  Qsn<#  were 
precisely  equivalent,  and  belonged  as  appel- 
lations to  one  and  the  same  people,  vuf.  Os- 
ci.l    Juv.  3,  V.  207. 

Opilivs,  a  grammarian  who  flourished 
about  94  years  before  Christ.  He  wrote  a 
work  called  Libri  Mutarum. 

[OpIma  Spolia,  spoils  taken  by  a  Roman 
general  from  a  general  of  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  slain.  They  were  dedicated  and  sus- 
pended in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice  before 
the  fall  of  the  republic.  The  first  by  Romu- 
lus, who  slew  Acron,  king  of  the  C«ninenses ; 
the  next  by  A.  Cornelius  Cosius»  who  slew 
Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veiente^  A.  U. 
C.  318  :  and  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
eellus,  who  slew  VhadomSrus,  a  king  of  the 
Gauls,  A.  U.  C.  630.] 

L.  Opim lus,  a  Roman  who  made  himself 
consul  in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  efibrts 
of  the  Gracchi.  He  showed  himself  a  most 
inveterate  enemy  to  C.  Gracchus  and  his  ad 
herents,  and  behaved,  during  his  consulship, 
like  a  dictator.  [Caius  Gracchus  perished  by 
means  of  the  consul  Opimius,  who  slaughter- 
ed a  gr«at  number  of  the  plebeians  on  that 
occasion.]  He  was  accused  of  bribery,  and 
banished.    He  died  of  want  at  DymohioBi. 


[Daring  the  oonsuMkip  of  Opiaiin  the  Inac 
of  the  summer  was  so  great  at  to  prodaet  m 
extraordinary  fertility  and  ezeeUeaee  ina^ 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  throvghMK  itslp. 
Hence  the  Opimian  wine  beenaie  ^tmmm  Is 
a  late  period,  vid.  Falemns.]  Ctc  pre  &il 
Plan.  Se  in  Pu.-^PhU. 

Opu,  a  town  on  the  Tigri*«  wfhmrwvh 
called  Antiochia.    XenepA.  Anmh.  2. 

OpjTBRQim,  a  people  nnmr  Aqvileia,  et 
the  Adriatic  Their  chief  etty  is  called  Ojfi- 
Urgum,  now  Odttm.    Luan^  4»  ▼.  4IC 

Oppia  lkx,  by  C.  Oppioe  the  trfiMae,  A 
U.  C.  540.  It  required  that  do  wonaa  slMoy 
wear  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  boYo  paitf- 
ooloured  garments^  be  earriod  m  maj  «i^ 
or  town«  or  to  any  place  withio  a  Bile%  dis> 
tance,  unless  it  was  to  celebrate  eona  aMni 
festivals  or  solemnitiee.  This  fawns  lav, 
which  was  made  while  Annibal  wa»  m  M^, 
and  while  filome  was  in  disti  e— J  ww 
stances,  created  diseontent«  and,  18  ymn 
after,  the  Roman  ladies  petiHoiMd  the  assHi- 


bly  of  the  people  that  it  migifat  bo 
Cato  oppossd  it  itroo^y,  and  mado  asany  si- 
tirioal  refleetions  upon  the  woieR  fiw  thrir 
appearing  in  publicto  solicit  votes.  TIm  tri- 
bune Valerius,  who  had  preseatad  tksir  ps- 
titioo  to  the  assembly,  answered  tim  ob^^ 
tions  of  Cato,  and  his  elefnsacs  bad  auk 
an  influenoe  on  the  minds  of  tiio  poofJo,  tibat 
the  law  was  instantly  abrogated  with  Che 
unanimous  conient  of  all  the  mmiiia^  Cato 
alone  excepted.  £,te.  33  aad  94w— Cic  dc 
Orat.  8. 

OppiAVirB,  a  Greek  poet  of   Aaaaaibas 
inCilicia,intheseoondeentary.  HbiitherTi 
name  was  Agesilaus,  and  his  afeothor^  Zeae> 
dota.    He  wrote  some  poeau  oelobrated  lir 
their  elegance  and  sublimity.    Two  e<  his 
poems  are  now  (»xtant,  i:vm  books  oa 
Aoltdiftcen,  and  four  on  hunting,  eaUed 
gBiicon.    [vid.  the  end  of  this  article.]    TM 
emperor  CaracaUa  was  so  pleased  with  Us 
poetry  that  he  gave  him  a  piece  oi  gold  §m 
every  verse  of  his  cyaegetieea ;  ^rom  which 
circumstance  the  poem  received  the  naae  of 
the  golden  verses  of  Oppian.    The  pest  died 
of  the  plague  in  the  30th  year  of  his  ago. 
His  countrymen  raised  statues  to  his  hoaBor^ 
and  engraved  on  his  tomb,  that  the  gods  hai 
hastened  to  call  back  Oppian  to  &  daw* 
er  of  youth,  only  because  he  had  already  sk- 
celled  sll  mankind.    [The  best  editioa  sf 
his  works  is  that  of  Schneider,  8vo.  ArgaiL 
1813.    It  is  probable  that  there  wore  tws 
poets  of  thn  name  ^  oneof  Coryeos  or  Aaa* 
zarbus  in  Cilioia,  and  the  other  of  Apames 
in  Syria ;  and  that  the  first'^urishedtowaids 
the  eod  of  the  second  century,  the  other  it 
the  beginning  of  the  third.    Tho  CBioioi 
will  be  the  author  of  the  poem  on 
the  Syrian  of  that  on  hunting, 
makes  mention  of  Oppian  as  i 
lived  a  short  time  before  him ;  he  oalfa 
Cilician.    A  pesnge  of  the  poeoi  on 
indicates  the  same  orujfin.    As  to  the 
of  the  poeB  on  bnatiii|g,  he  tall  as  ia  two 
places,  that  his  natnl  mty  wis  sitaateia^f^ 
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la,  on  the  dFer  Orootea.  The  former  of 
bese  poems  is  much  superior  to  the  other, 
xHh  in  the  mstructire  nature  of  its  details, 
lad  in  the  parity  and  ekg^ance  of  its  style. 
^ciineider  supposes  that  the  two  Oppians 
ver^  either  father  and  soo,  or  uncle  and  ne- 
ihew,  making  them  contemporaries.] 

C.  Ofpius,  a  friend  of  Julias  CsBsar,  cele- 
>r«ted  Ibr  his  lije  of  Scipio  Afrioanas,  and  of 
'ompej  the  Great.  In  the  latter,  he  paid  not 
nach  regard  to  historical  facts,  and  took 
very  opportonity  to  de&me  Pompey,  and 
ixtol  the  character  of  his  patron  Cesar.  lu 
he  ag«  of  Saetooioa,  he  was  deemed  the 
rae  aatlior  of  the  Alexandrian,  Alrioan,  and 
>pnoish  wars,  which  tome  attribute  to  Ce- 
ar,  mnd  others  to  A.  Hirtios.  7Wt/.  jinn. 
2 ami.  m  Cmt.  63. 

Ops,  («p»f,)  the  daughter  of  Cm  las  and 
rerm,  the  same  as  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks 
rbo  married  Saturn,  and  became  mother  of 
uptter.  She  was  known  among  the  ancients 
»y  UMdiflerent  names  of  Cyb3$.  Bona  Dm* 
>fagna  MaUr,  7%f«,  7fe«i»,  ProierTpma,  and 
^«n  of  JuM  and  Minerva  ;  and  the  worship 
(rhich  was  paid  to  these  apparently  scTeral 
leitiea  was  offered  merely  to  one  and  the 
anaa  person,  mother  of  the  gods.  The  word 
ypa  aeems  to  be  derived  from  Opui ;  because 
he  goddem,  who  is  the  same  as  the  earth, 
:ives  nothing  without  labour.  Tatins  buUt 
ler  a  temple  at  Rome.  She  was  generally 
epreseoted  as  a  matron,  with  her  right  band 
»pened,  as  if  ofiering  asristance  to  the  help- 
ess,  and  holding  a  loaf  in  her  left  hand.  Her 
estiTals  were  called  Oj^ia,  &c.  Varro  4e 
L.  X.  4.— />tonyt.  Hal.  %  kxi^TibulL  el.  4, 
r.  6a--Pto».19,c.6. 

QPTATVB,  one  of  the  fathers  whose  works 
vere  edited  by  Du  Pin,  foL  Paris,  1760. 

OFTfBcns  MAxiMUfl,  epithets  given  to  Japi 
er  to  denote  his  greatness,  omnipoteuce,  and 
apreme  goodness.    [They  are  usually  ex- 
irweod  by  the  capitals  O.  M.I    Cic.  de  JS.  D. 
5.C.25. 

Opvs,  (eptmfii,)  [the  capital  of  the  Locri 
>piiiitii  It  was  sitnate  near  the  shores  of 
he  Opaatim  Sinos,  opposite  \o  the  island  of 
•^aboea.]  Sira^  d.—Msla,  %  c.  3.— Liv.  28, 
.  7. 

OmAcdLim,  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  the 
Loeatioas  of  men,  or  the  plaoe  were  these 
imrwenwere  giveo.  •Nothing  is  more  famous 
haul  the  ancient  oracles  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
t^nme,  &c*  They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
V til  of  the  gods  themselves,  and  they  were 
loasalted,  not  only  upon  every  important  mat- 
er, but  even  in  the  affairs  of  private  life.  To 
nake  peaoe  or  war,  to  introduce  a  change  of 
^▼emment,  to  plant  a  colony,  to  enact  lews, 
o  raise  an  ediflioe,  to  marry,  were  sufficient 
-eesoDs  to  consult  the  will  of  the  gods.  Man- 
ciiid,in  consulting  them,  showed  that  they 
ffrifllied  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  com- 
Daod  of  the  divinity,  and,  when  they  had  been 
avomred  with  an  answer,  they  acted  with 
nore  apirit  and  with  mere  vigour,  conscious 
HaH  the  undertaking  had  met  with  the  sanction 
mil  approbation  of  heaves.  In  this,  therefore, 


it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  so  many 
places  were  sacred  to  oracular  purposes.  The 
small  province  of  Bosotia  could  once  boast  of 
her  25  oracles,  and  Peloponnesus  of  the  same 
number.  Not  only  the  chief  of  the  gods  gave 
oracles,  but,  in  process  of  time,  heroes  were 
admitted  toenjoy  the  same  privileges ;  and  the 
oracles  of  a  Tropbonius  and  an  Antinous  were 
soon  able  to  rival  the  fame  of  Apollo  and  of 
J upiter.  The  most  celebrated  oracles  of  an- 
tiquity; were  those  of  Dodona, Delphi,  Jupiter 
Ammoo,  &c.  \vid.  Dodona,  Delphi,  Am- 
mon.  ]  Tbe  temple  of  Delphi  seemed  to  claim 
a  superiority  over  the  other  temples ;  its  &me 
was  once  more  extended,  and  its  riches  were 
so  great,  that  not  only  private  persons,  but 
even  kings  and  numerous  armies,  made  it  an 
object  of  plunder  and  of  rapine.  The  manner 
of  delivering  oracles  was  different  A  priest- 
ess at  Delphi,  [tid.  Pythia]  was  permitted  to 
pronounce  the  oracles  of  the  god,  and  herde- 
livery  of  the  answers  was  always  attended  with 
acts  of  apparent  madness  and  desperate  fury. 
Not  only  women,  but  even  doves,  were  the 
ministers  of  the  temple  of  Dodona,  and  the 
suppliant  votary  was  often  startled  to  hear  hb 
questions  readily  answered  by  the  decayed 
trunk,  or  the  spreading  branches  of  a  neigh- 
bouring oak.  Ammon  conveyed  his  answers 
in  a  plain  and  open  manner;  but  Amphiarus 
required  many  ablutions  and  preparatory  ce- 
remonies, and  be  generally  communicated  his 
oracles  to  hb-  suppliants  in  dreams  and  visions. 
Sometimes  the  first  words  that  were  heard, 
after  issuing  from  the  temple,  were  deemed 
the  answers  of  the  oracles,  and  sometimes  the 
uodding  or  shaking  of  the  head  of  the  statue, 
the  motion  of  fishes  in  a  neighbouring  lake, 
or  their  reluctance  in  accepting  the  food  which 
was  offered  to  them,  were  as  strong  and  valid 
as  the  most  express  and  the  minutest  explana- 
tions. The  answers  were  also  sometimes  given 
ID  verse,  or  written  on  tablets,  but  their  mean- 
ii^  was  always  obscure,  and  often  the  cause  of 
disaster  to  such  as  consulted  them.  Croesus, 
when  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was 
told  that  if  he  crossed  the  Halys  he  should 
destroy  a  great  empire ;  he  supposed  that  that 
empire  was  the  empire  of  bis  enemy,  but  un- 
fortunately it  was  his  own.  The  words  of  Cre- 
do fe,  JEddcL,  Romanot  vincere  postCy  which 
Pyrrhus  received  when  he  wished  to  assist  the 
Tareotines  against  the  Romans,  by  a  favoura- 
ble interpretation  for  himself^  proved  his  ruin. 
Nero  was  ordered  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
to  beware  of  73  years ;  but  the  pleasing  idea 
that  he  should  live  to  that  age  rendered  him 
careless,  and  he  was  soon  convinced  of  his 
mistake,  whenGalba,  in  h is  73d  year,  had  the 
presumption  to  dethrone  him.  It  is  a  ques* 
tion  among  the  learned,  whether  the  oracles 
were  given  by  the  inspiration  of  evil  spirits, 
or  whether  they  proceeded  from  the  impos- 
ture of  the  priesU.  [vid.  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle.] Impoiture,  however,  and  forgery,  can- 
not long  flourish,  and  fiOsehood  beooines  its 
own  destroyer ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  how  much  confidence  an  enlightened 
age,  therefore,  much  more  the  credaloui  aod 
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the  saperstitious,  places  upon  dreams  and  ro« 
mantic  stories.  Some  have  strong^ty  believed 
that  aU  the  oracles  of  the  earth  ceased  at  the 
birth  of  Christ,  but  the  supposition  is  false. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  beg^nning^  of  their  decline, 
but  they  remained  in  repute,  and  were  consult 
ed,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  frequently,  till  the 
fourth  century,  when  Christianity  began  to 
triumph  over  paganism,  [vid.  the  end  of  this 
article.]  The  oracles  often  suffered  them 
selves  to  be  bribed.  Alexander  did  it,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  Lysander  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. Herodotus,  who  first  mentioned  the 
corruption  which  often  prevailed  in  the  oracu- 
lar temples  of  Greece  and  Egypt  has  been 
severely  treated  for  his  remarla  by  the  bisto- 
rian  Plutarch.  Demosthenes  is  also  a  witness 
of  the  corruption  I  and  he  observed,  that  the 
oracles  of  Greece  were  servilely  subservient  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, as  he  beautifully  expresses  it  by  the 
word  pixtrvt^tf.  If  some  of  the  Greeks,  and 
other  European  and  Asiatic  countries,  paid  so 
much  attention  to  oracles,  and  were  so  fully 
persuaded  of  their  veracity,  and  even  divinity, 
many  of  their  leading  men  an  J  of  their  philo- 
sophers were  apprised  of  the  deceit,  and  paid 
no  regard  to  the  command  cf  priests  whom 
money  could  corrupt,and  interposition  silence. 
The  Elgyptians  showed  themselves  the  most 
superstitious  of  mankind,  by  their  blind  ac 
quiescence  to  the  imposition  of  the  priests,  who 
persuaded  them  that  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  their  life  depended  upon  the  mere  motions 
of  an  ox,  or  the  tameness  of  a  crocodile. 
[Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  discnurses  concerning 
the  use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  it  is  impious  to  disbelieve  the 
heathen  oracles,  and  to  deny  them  to  have 
been  given  out  by  the  devil.;  to  which  asser- 
tion Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  **  Examination," 
&c.  replies,  that  he  is  guilty  of  this  impiety, 
and  that  he  thinks  himself  warranted  to  pro- 
nounce, from  the  authority  of  the  best  and 
wisest  heathens,  nnd  the  evidence  of  these 
oracl^,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  that  they  were  all  a  mere  impos 
ture,  wholly  invented  and  supported  by  hu 
man  craft,  without  any  supernatural  aid  or 
interposition  whatever.  He  adds  that  Eo- 
sebius  declares  that  there  were  600  writers 
among  the  heathens  themselves  who  had 
publicly  written  against  the  reality  of  them 
Although  the  primitive  fathers  constantly  af 
firmed  them  to  be  the  real  effects  of  a  super^ 
natural  power,  and  given  out  by  the  devil, 
yet  M.  de  Fontenelle  maintains,  thiit  while 
they  preferred  this  way  of  combating  the  au- 
thority of  the  oracles,  as  most  commodious  to 
themselires  and  the  state  of  the  controversy 
between  them  and  the  heathens,  yet  they  be- 
lieved them  at  the  same  time  to  be  nothing 
else  but  the  effects  of  human  fraud  and  con- 
trivance ;  which  he  has  illustrated  by  the 
examines  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
andEusebias.  Tliat  the  oracles  were  silenced 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  advent  may 
be  proved,  says  Dr.  Lelaod,  from  express 
t«itimooies,  not  only  of  Christians,  bat  even 
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of  heathens  themselves.  Lacan,  who  wro&e 
his  Pharsalia  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  scwcelf 
thirty  years  after  oor  Lord*8  ctucsfixiaB, 
laments  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  miaibrtaMs 
of  the  age  that  the  Delphic  oracle  was  be- 
come silent  J n  venal  also  aUades  to  its  s- 
lence.  Lucan.  Phan.  5,  ▼.  3. — Ju9.  SmL  C, 
V.  541.]- flbmer.  //.  Od.  lO.—Herwdm.  I 
and  2. — Xtrutph.  memar. — Strab.  5.  7,  Ac— 
JPoui.  1,  kc-^Plut.  de  d^eet.  9rae,  de  4gu. 
Sc  de  Hot,  moHgn, — Cie.  de  Dip.  1,  c  Ul— 
Jwtin,  24,  c.  6 — Lie.  ^.-—JEhan,  V.  H.  6. 
— C.  Nep.  in  Lyt,~^rui9pf».  in  EfmL  k 
Plut.—D€motik.  Phtl—Omd.  Met,  1. 

Orjka,  certain  solemn  sacrifioea  af  firoiti 
offered  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  jenr  to  ob- 
tain mild  and  temperate  weather.  Tkej 
were  offered  to  the  goddesses  who  preadcd 
over  the  seasons,  who  attended  upon  the  son, 
and  who  received  divine  worship  at  Atibess. 

Oratbs,  a  river  of  Enropeao  Seytlaa. 
Ovid,  tx  Pont,  4,  el.  10,  v.  47.  As  tins  rirer 
is  not  now  known.  Vossios  reads  Crataa,  a 
river  which  is  found  in  Scjrthia.  f Isaac  Vee- 
sius  does  not  read  Crates*  bat  Calea.  Bar- 
mann  adopts  Crates  in  his  edition.]  FmL 
Flaee.  4,  v.  719.— 7nu45^..4. 

OrbIuvs  Pvpillvs,  a  grammanan  ti 
Beneventum,  who  was  the  first  mstmctor  o( 
the  poet  Horace.  He  came  to  Roosc  in  the 
consolship  of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  pablic 
teacher,  acquired  more  Csae  than  OMoej. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  severe  dispositioii,  of 
which  his  pupils  often  felt  the  e&cts.  He 
lived  almost  to  his  lOOth  year,  and  Wsl  his 
memory  some  time  before  his  death.  SmtL 
dt  lUust,  Gr.  B.—HoraL  2,  ep.  1,  v.  71. 

Orbona,  a  mischievous  goddess  at  Room. 
who,  as  it  was  supposed,  made  children  die. 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  near  that  of  tke 
gods  Lares.  Ctc.  de  JVa/.  />.  3,  o.  25.— Pin. 
2,0.7. 

OrcAdbs,  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Britain,  now  called  the  Orfcnfys.  They  wars 
unknown  till  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  aa 
island  by  Agricola.  [From  the  focoe  of  the 
ocean,  the  form  of  the  Orkney  islands,  as  mmj 
be  supposed,  is  extremely  irre^gnlar.  Their 
size,  also,  varies  greatly,  some  Of  them  bong 
mere  isolated  rocks,  incapable  of  hnaanhabt- 
tatioo,  while  others  are  several  miles  in  dreom- 
ference.  According  to  the  most  accaratesar- 
veys  they  are  67  in  number,  of  which  28  are 
inhabited.  The  period  at  which  these  island 
were  first  known  is  uncertain;  they  w«t 
probably  discovered  by  the  CarthaginisBi 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.} 
Tacit,  t/*  Jlgrie. — Jut.  2,  v.  161. 

Orchialsx,  by  Orchius  the  tribane,A 
U.  C.  566.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the  tfom- 
ber  of  guests  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  sa 
entertainment ;  and  it  also  euforced,  that  dar- 
ing supper,  which  was  the  chief  meal  aoeqg 
the  Romans,  the  doors  of  every  house  shoolil 
be  left  open. 

ORCuoBfiUms  or  OacHoii£vvM,  a  towa 
of  Boeotia,  at  the  west  of  the  lake  Copaia.  It 
was  anciently  called  itfiyiyyefa,  and  firom  thsi 
circumstance  the  inhabitants  were  often  cai:- 


OR 

»1  MiDjatts  of  Orchomenos.  There  was  at 
!>rchomtnoe  a  celebrated  temple,  built  by 
^teoclea  son  of  Cephisus,  sacred  to  the  Gra- 
:et,  who  were  from  thence  called  the  Orcho* 
nenian  goddesses.  The  iohabitants  fouoded 
Teoe  in  conjunction  with  the  lonians,  under 
he  sons  of  Codrus.    PUn.  4,  c.  Q.-^Herodot. 

!♦  c.  146.— Pans.  9,  c.  37.— 5ira^.  9. A 

own  of  Arcadia,  at  the  north  of  Mantiuea. 

Corner,  II,  2. A  fown  of  Thessaly,  with  a 

iver  of  the  same  name.    Strah. A  son  of 

Lfjcaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  gave  his  name 
o  a  city  of  Arcadia,  &c.  Paus,  8.— A  son 
►f  Minyas,  king  of  Boeotia,  who  gave  the  name 
»f  Orchomenians  to  his  subjects.  He  died 
without  issue,  and  the  erown  devolved  to 
1^1  jmenns,  the  son  of  Presbon,  &c.  Patu,  9, 
t.  36. 

Orcvb,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  hell, 
he  same  as  Pluto,  though  confounded  by 
oone  with  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  at 
lome.  The  word  Orcvu  is  generally  used 
o  signify  the  infernal  regions.  Horat.  l,od. 
!9,  fee.— rti^g.  JEfu  4,  V.  502,  &c — Ovid, 
Wtf/.  14,  V.  116.  &c. 

Ori>ovicjb8,  the  people  of  North  Waies 
a  Britain,  mentioned  by  Tacit.  Ann,  12,  c.  53. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 
:oantry  and  to  the  ricioity  of  Deva,  now 
Z^ht9itr^  where  a  whole  .Roman  legion  was 
quartered,  that  the  Romans  had  so  few  towns 
lad  stations  among  the  Ordovices.  Medio- 
naniam  was  their  capital,  and  was  probably 
ituated  at  Mayyoood^  or  Met/ad,  in  Mont 
romer^ihirt.'} 

OaSADKS}  nymphs  of  the  mountains  (o^oc, 
nom,^  daughters  of  Fhoronens  and  Hecate. 
Some  call  them  Orestiades,  and  give  them 
Tupiter  ibr  lather.  They  ^nerally  attended 
ipion  Diana,  and  accompanied  her  in  hunting. 
T'Trg.  wEn.  1,  v.  504.— Homer.  II.  6 — Strab. 
O.^Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  787. 

Orjeatjb,  a  people  of  Epirus.  They  re- 
ceived their  name  from  Orestes,  who  fled  to 
Ipiros  when  cured  of  his  insanity.  Lucan. 
J,v.249. 

Orkstks,  a  son  of  Agamemnon  aud  Cly- 
emnestra.  When  his  father  was  cruelly  mur- 
lered  by  Clytemnestra  and  iEgisthus,  young 
>restes  was  saved  from  his  mother's  dagger 
y  means  of  his  sister  Electra,  called  Laodicea 
>y  Homer,  and  he  was  privately  conveyed  to 
be  house  of  Strophius,  who  was  king  of  Pho- 
js,  and  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Agamem- 
koo.  He  was  tenderly  treated  by  Strophius, 
vbo  educated  him  with  hit  son  Pylades.  The 
wo  joang  princes  soon  became  acquainted, 
ind,  from  their  familiarity  arose  the  most  in- 
riolable  attachment  and  friendship.  When 
!>ra8tes  was  arrived  to  years  of  manhood,  he 
risitad  Myoenac,  and  avenged  his  father's  death 
yy  assassinating  his'mother  Ciytemnestra,and 
ler  adulterer  £gisthus.  The  manner  in 
which  he  committed  this  murder  is  variously 
eported.  According  to  iBschylus,  he  was 
;oaiiBissioned  by  Apollo  to  avenge  his  father, 
md  therefore,  he  introduced  himself^  with 
lis  firiend  Pylades,  at  the  court  of  Myccne, 
pretending  to  bring  the  news  of  the  death  of 
4  A 
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Orestes  from  king  Strophius.  He  was  at 
first  received  with  coldness  ;  and  when  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  iEgisthus,  who 
wished  to  inform  himself  of  the  particulars, 
he  murdered  him,  aud  soon  Clytemnestra 
shared  the  adulterer's  fate.  Euripides  and 
Sophocles  mention  the  same  circumstances, 
^gisthus  was  assassinated  aAer  Clytemnes- 
tra, according  to  Sophocles  ;  and,  in  Euripi- 
des, Orestes  is  represented  as  murdering  the 
adulterer  Tihile  he  offers  a  sacrifice  to  the 
nymphs.  This  murder,  as  the  poet  men- 
tions, irritates  the  guards  who  were  present, 
but  Orestes  appeases  their  fury  by  telling 
them  who  he  is,  and  immediately  he  is  ac- 
knowledged king  of  the  country.  AAerwards 
he  stabs  his  mother,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
sister  Electra,  after  he  has  upbraided  her 
for  her  infidelity  and  cruelty  to  her  husband. 
Such  meditated  murders  receive  the  punish- 
ment which,  among  the  ancients,  was  always 
supposed  to  attend  parricide.  Orestes  is  tor- 
mented by  the  Furies,  and  exiles  himself  to 
Argos,  where  he  is  still  pursued  by  the 
avengeful  goddesses.  Apollo  himself  purifies 
him,  and  he  is  acquitted  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Areopagites,  whom  Minerva 
herself  instituted  on  this  occasion,  according 
to  the  narration  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  who  flat- 
ters the  Athenians  in  his  tragical  story,  by 
representing  them  as  passing  judgment, 
even  upon  the  gods  them:$elves.  According 
to  Pausanias,  Orestes  was  purified  of  the  mur- 
der, not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Troezenc,  where 
still  was  seen  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of 
Diana's  temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies 
of  purification  had  been  performed  by  nine  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  the  place.  There  was 
also,  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  the  Furies,  near  which  Orestes  cut 
off*  cue  of  his  fingers  with  his  teeth  in  a  fit  of 
insanity.  These  difiereut  traditions  are  con- 
futed by  Euripides,  who  says,  that  Orestes, 
after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  in- 
formed that  nothing  could  deliver  him  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  Furies,  if  he  did  not 
bring  into  Greece  Diana's  statue,  which  was 
in  the  Taurica  Chersooesus,  and  which,  as  it 
is  reported  by  some,  had  fallen  down  from 
heaven.  This  was  an  arduous  enterprise. 
The  king  of  Chersonesus  always  sacrificed 
on  the  fdtars  of  the  goddess  all  such  as  en- 
tered the  borders  of  bit  country.  Orestes 
and  his  friend  were  both  carried  before  Tho- 
as,  the  king  of  the  place,  and  they  were  doom- 
ed to  be  sacrificed.  Inbigenia  was  then  priest- 
esa  of  Diana's  temple,  and  it  was  her  office 
to  immolate  these  strangers.  The  intelligence 
that  they  were  Grecians  delayed  the  prepa- 
rations, and  Iphigenia  was  ansions  to  learn 
something  about  a  country  which  had  given 
her  birth,  [vid.  Iphigenia.)  She  even  inte- 
rested herself  in  their  misfortunes,  and  offered 
to  spare  the  liie  of  one  of  them,  provided  he 
would  convey  letters  to  Greece  from  her 
hand.  This  was  a  difficult  trial ;  never  was 
friendship  more  truly  displayed,  according  to 
the  words  of  Ovid,  $x  Pont.  3,  el.  ^^^ 
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Jrejubet  Pjflades  earum  moritunu  Ortttem, 
Hie  mgoi :  inque  9ieem  pttgnai  uierque  moru 
At  last  Pylades  gave  way  to  the  pressiDgf  en- 
tn*atie8ol'hif  friend,  and  consented  to  carry 
the  letters  of  Ipbigenia  to  Greece.  These 
were  addressed  to  Orestes  himself,  and  there- 
lore,  these  circumstances  soon  led  to  a  total 
discovery  of  the  connections  of  the  priestess 
with  the  man  whom  she  was  ^iog^  to  immo- 
late. Iphigenia  was  convinced  that  he  was 
her  brother  Orestes,  and,  when  the  causes  of 
their  Jonmey  had  been  explained,  she  resolv- 
ed, with  the  two  friends,  to  fly  from  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  to  carry  away  the  statue  of  Diana. 
Their  fli^^ht  was  discovered,  and  Thoas  pre- 
pared to  pursue  them ;  but  Minerva  interfer- 
ed, and  told  him,  that  all  had  been  done  by 
the  will  and  approbation  of  the  gods.  Some 
suppose  that  Orestes  came  to  Cappadocia 
from  Chersonesus,  and  that  there  he  left  the 
statue  of  Diana  at  Comana.  Others  contra- 
dict this  tradition,  and,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  the  statue  of  Diana  Orthiawas  the  same 
as  that  which  had  been  carried  away  from 
the  Chersonesus.  Some  also  suppose  that 
Orestes  brought  it  to  Aricia,  in  Italy,  where 
Diana^s  worship  was  established.  After  these 
celebrated  adventures,  Orestes  ascended  the 
throne  of  Ai|;o8,  where  he  reigned  in  perfect 
security,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Menelans,  and  gave  his  sister  to  his 
friend  Pyladee.  The  marriage  of  Orestes 
with  H^rmiooe  is  a  matter  of  dispute  amons 
the  ancients.  AU  are  agreed  that  she  had 
been  promised  to  the  son  of  Agamenmon,  but 
Menelaos  had  married  her  to  Neoptolemus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  who  had  shown  himself  so 
truly  interested  in  his  cause  during  the  Tro 
jan  war.  The  marriage  of  Hermione  with 
Neoptolemus  displeased  Orestes;  he  remem- 
bered that  she  had  been  early  promised  to  him, 
mnd  therefore  he  resolved  to  recover  her  by 
force  or  artifice.  This  he  effected  by  causing 
Neoptolemns  to  be  assassinated,  or  assassinat- 
ing him  himself.  According  to  Ovid^s  epistle 
of  Hermione  to  Orestes,  Hermione  had  always 
been  faithful  to  her  first  lover ;  and  even  it  was 
by  her  persuasions  that  Orestes  removed  her 
IW>o  the  house  of  Neoptolemns.  Hermione 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  partiality  of  Neopto- 
lemns for^  Andromache,  and  her  attachment 
for  Orestes  was  increased.  Euripides,  how- 
ever, and  others,  speak  differently  of  Her- 
mione*s  attachment  to  Neoptolemns :  she  lov- 
ed him  so  tenderly,  that  she  resolved  to  mur- 
der Andromache,  who  seemed  to  share,  in  a 
small  degree,  the  affections  of  her  husband. 
She  was  ready  to  perpetrate  the  horrid  deed 
When  Orestes  came  into  Epirus,and  she  was 
easily  persuaded  by  the  foreign  prince  to  with- 
draw herself,  in  her  husband's  absence,  from 
•country  whieh  seemed  to  contriboteso  mnch 
to  her  sofTows.  Orestes,  the  better  to  se- 
c«re  the  aflectioiis  of  Hermione,  assassinated 
Neojptolemos,  {vid.  Neoptolemns,)  and  retired 
to  his  kingdom  of  Argos,  His  old  age  was 
crowned  with  peace  and  security,  and  he  died 
in  the  90thyear  of  his  age,  leaving  his  throne 
to  his  sen  Tisamenes  by  Hermione.  Three 
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years  after,  the  HeradidB  recovered  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  banished  the  desceodaatB  ef 
Menelaus  from  the  throne  of  Argoe.  OcbAb 
died  in  Arcadia,  as  some  suppose,  by  the  bile 
of  a  serpent ;  and  the  Lacedsaioniaiia,  whs 
had  become  his  subjects  at  the  death  of  Msns- 
laus,  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  bring  fas 
bones  to  Sparta.  They  were,  aooae  tioM  s^ 
ter,  discovered  at  Tege»,  and  bia  statme  ap- 
peared to  be  seven  cubits,  according  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotoa  and  oCbsra. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  of  Pylades  be- 
came proverbial,  and  the  two  friends  received 
di  vipe  honours  among  the  Scythiaoa,  and  were 
worshipped  in  temples.  Paus.  I,  2, 4,  Jbe^~ 
Patere,  l,c  1  and  3.— .^polM.  I,  itc—Strmk. 
9  and  13.— Ontf.  Herotf.  8. — Ex~  PtU.  3. 
el.  3.  Mfi.  15,  m  lb.-^Euripid,  im.  OrtaL-^ 
.^ndr,  &c.  iphig, — SophoeL  in  EJteir,  &ic— 
JEtehyU  in  Kwau  Agam*  iic — Hero^hL  I,  c: 
■  .— £/j/g:tn.  fab.  l«0andS6i.— Phtf.  tn  L^e, 

Dietyt,  6,  &c.— Ptmfor.  PyUu  2.— Ptoi.33. 
^Virg.JEn.  3,1^— Homer.  OiL  3,v.3D«. 

1.  4,  V.  530.— 71ire/sr.  ad  Lycvpkr.  1374. A 

man  sent  as  ambassador  by  Attila,  kiag  of 
the  Huns,  to  the  emperor  Tbeodoeins.  He 
was  highly  honoured  at  the-Roman  court,  aad 
his  son  Augustulus  was  the  last  enperor  ef 
the  western  empire.*— A  governor  cifl^ypt 
under  the  Roman  emperors. 

Orsstkum,  a  town  of  Areedia.  ft  was 
founded  by  Orestes,  a  son  of  LyeacOt  and 
originally  called  Oret/Aentiia,  and  afterwards 
Ofuteum^  from  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agameoa- 
non,  who  resided  there  for  some  time  after 
the  murder  of  Clytemnestra.r  Pmn,  8,  o.  S. 
— Ewripid. 

[OebstIas,  the  primitive  naae  of  Adria- 
nopohs,  in  Thrace,  and  which  the  Byiaatias 
authors  frequently  emi^oy  in  speaking  of  that 
city.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  < ' 
stance  of  Orestes  having  purified  hia 
this  spot,  after  the  murder  of  his 
Three  rivers  had  here  their  cooflneoee,  the 
Hebrus  receivingthe  Ardiscus,  or  wfrda,aaeae 
side,  and  the  Tonsus  or  TonMm  on  the  otter.} 

OrestIdjb,  the  descendants  or  snbiecls  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  Tb^were 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  bj  the  Hera- 
didsB,  and  came  to  settle  in  acomitry  wtt^ 
from  them,  was  called  OresfMln,  at  tfaeseirth- 
west  of  Macedonia.  Some  soppeee  that  that 
part  of  Greece  originally  received  its  mmt 
from  Orestes,  who  fled  and  bnilt  there  a  city, 
which  gave  its  founder's  name  to  the  whals 
province.     Tkueyd.  2— Ltv.  31. 

Orbtani,  a  people  of  Spain,  whose  capi- 
tal was  Orttum^  now  Orefe.  [They  oceapisd 
the  eastern  part  of  Ettremmiigra^  the  msd& 
section  of  JLa  Mmuha^  the  eastern  extiemilji 
of  Jaen^  and  the  nor^m  extremity  of  On- 
nada,]    Lio.  21,  c  11,  L  35,  c  7. 

ORiVM,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  £a* 
boea.  [It  was  on  thecoast  of  Eaboea, fiMiag 
the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Pela^gicas.  Its 
more  anoient  name  was  HistiwL  It  Is  new 
Ori9,]    Li9. 28,  c  6. 

Org  A  or  Oro  as,  ariver  of  Phrypa,  filing 
into  the  Mssander.    Strab.^PI^ 
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ORQBTdRix,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
HelTetii,  while  Caesar  wai  in  Gaol.  He  form- 
«d  a  cootpirac  J  against  the  Romans,  and  when 
aoeosed,  he  destroyed  himself.    Cc». 

Oroia,  festivals  in  bonoar  of  Bacchus. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  BacehanaHa^  Dio- 
9iytim,  fto.  which  were  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cients to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  Bac- 
chus in  India,    vid,  Dionysia. 

OribAivs,  a  celebrated  physician  [bom  at 
Perramos,  or,  as  some  have  asserted,  at  Sar- 
dis.  J  He  was  g;rea:ly  esteemed  by  the  em- 
pmtir  Julian,  in  whose  reiga  he  flourished. 
He  abridged  the  works  of  Galen«  and  of  all 
the  most  respectable  writers  on  physic,  at  the 
request  of  the  emperor.  [This  work  was  in 
nerenty,  or,  aooording  to  Suidas,  seventy-two, 
IxMks.  Of  these  there  remain  only  the  first 
fifiMO,  together  with  two  others,  which  are 
called  by  Rasarius  his  translator,  the  24th  and 
25th,  and  which  treat  of  anatomy.]  He  ac- 
companied Julian  into  the  east,  but  his  skill 
proTed  ineflbetual  in  attempting  to  cure  the 
fatal  wound  which  his  benefactor  had  receiv- 
ed. [Afiter  Julian^  death,  he  became  an  ob- 
ject or  perseeution,  and  was  sent  into  banish 
meat  amoK  the  barbarians,  by  Valentinian 
the  dd.  His  deportment  and  great  profes- 
aiooal  skill  gained  him  the  respect  and  vene- 
ration of  this  rude  people,  amone  whom  he 
was  adored  as  a  tutelary  god.  He  was  at 
length,  however,  recalled  to  court  and  restor- 
ed to  publio  iavour.]  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Dundas,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1745. 
— Oneof  Actaeon^dogs,a6  o^^*,  montt  and 
^8«<Hi,  $eand0.    Otfid,  Met. 

OrIcum  or  OrIcus,  a  town  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Ionian  Sea,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Col- 
chis according  to  Pliny.  It  was  called  Dor- 
danitt,  because  Helenus,  and  Andromache, 
natives  of  Troy  or  Dardania  reigned  over  the 
country  alter  the  Trojan  war.  It  had  a  ce- 
lebrated harbour,  and  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  Romans  on  account  of  its  situation, 
but  it  was  not  well  defended.  The  tree  whidi 
produces  the  turpentine  grew  there  in  abun- 
dance. Firg,  wKn.  10,  v.  136.— Liv.  24,  c .  40. 
^Plin,  %  c.  39.— C<M.  B/U.  Civ,  3,  c.  1,  &c. 
— Luean.  3,  v.  187. 

Orisjts,  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  for 
all  the  most  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  Parthia,  India,  Assyria,  Sic. 

OalGBir,  a  Greek  writer,  as  much  cele- 
brated for  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  hu- 
mility, and  modesty,  as  for  his  learning  and 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius.  [He  was  sumamed 
•^damantinus^  either  from  his  indefatigable 
application  to  study,  or  the  incredible  firmneta 
with  which  he  endured  the  persecutions  to 
which  his  profession  of  Christianity  exposed 
him.  Porphyry  supposes  him  to  bare  been 
born  of  heathen  parents,  and  educated  in  their 
religious  principles ;  but  Eusebius,  who  wrote 
his  life,  has  shown  most  conclusively  that  his 
parents  were  Christians,  and  todk  the  great- 
est possible  care  of  his  education.]  He  became 
so  rigid  a  Christian  that  he  made  himself 
an  eonacb,  by  following  the  literal  sense  of 
a  ptiaage  in  the  Greek  testameat,  which 


speaks  of  the  voluntary  eunuchs  of  Christ. 
[  He  was  afterwards  satisfied  of  his  error,  and 
publidy  confuted  in  his  writings  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  this  text,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  that  he  condemned  himsdf. 
During  the  Decian  persecution  in  the  year 
250,  be  underwent  great  suffering.  From  his 
own  letter,  however,  it  appears  that  he  sur- 
vived this  persecution,  and  afforded  argu- 
ments for  consolation  to  others  who  might  be 
placed  in  similar  circumstance*.  He  died« 
and  was  buried,  at  Tyre,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age,  A.  D.  254.]  His  works  were 
excellent  and  numerous,  and  contained  a 
number  of  homilies^  commentaries  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  diflereot  treatises,  be- 
sides the  Hexapla^  so  called  from  its  being 
divided  into  six  columns,  the  first  of  which 
contained  the  Hebrew  text,  the  second  the 
same  text  in  Greek  characters,  the  third  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint;  the  fourth 
that  of  Aquila,the  fifth  UMit  of  Symmadius, 
and  the  sixth  Theodosian^  Greek  renion. 
This  fomous  work  first  gave  the  hint  for  the 
compilation  of  our  Polyglot  Bibles.  The 
works  of  Ori^ea  have  beM  learnedly  edited 
by  the  Benedictine  monks,  though  the  whole 
is  not  yet  completed,  in  four  vob.  fol.  Paris, 
1733, 1740,aad  1759.  TheHexaplawaspub- 
lished  in  8vo.  at  Lips.  1769,  by  Car.  Frid. 
Bahrdt. 

OrIov,  a  celebrated  giant  spnnig  from  the 
urine  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury, 
[vid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  These  three 
gods,  as  they  travelled  over  BcBotia,  met 
with  great  hospitality  from  Hyriens,  a  pea- 
sant of  the  country,  who  was  ignorant  of 
their  dignity  and  character.  They  were  en- 
tertained with  whatever  the  cottage  afforded, 
and,  when  Hyrieus  had  discovered  that  they 
were  gods,  because  Neptune  told  him  to  fill 
up  Jupiter*s  cup  with- wine,  after  he  had  serv- 
ed it  before  the  rest,  the  old  man  welcomed 
them  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  an  ox.  Pleas- 
ed with  his  piety,  the  gods  promised  to  grant 
him  whatever  he  required,  and  the  old  man, 
who  had  lately  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  never  to  marry  again,  desired  them 
that,  as  he  was  childless,  they  would  give  him 
a  son  without  another  marriage.  The  gods  eon- 
sented,  and  they  ordered  him  to  bury  in  the 
ground  the  sltin  of  the  victim,  into  which 
they  had  all  three  made  water.  Hyri- 
eus did  as  they  commanded,  and  when  nine 
months  after  be  dog  for  the  skin,  he  found 
in  it  a  beautiful  child,  whom  he  called  Uriout 
ah  vrind.  The  name  was  changed  into  Orion 
by  the  corruption  of  one  letter,  as  Ovid  says, 
Perdidit  antiquum  tUieraprimatoman.  Orion 
soon  rendered  himself  celebrated,  and  Oiana 
took  Bim  among  her  attendants  and  even  be- 
came deeply  enamoured  of  him.  His  gigan- 
tic stature,  however,  displeased  (Enopion, 
king  of  Chios,  whose  daujghter  Hero  or  Me- 
rope  he  demanded  in  marriage.  The  king,  not 
to  deny  him  openly,  promise^  to  make  him  his 
son-in-law  as  soon  as  he  delivered  bni  island 
(rem  wiU  beasts.  This  task,  which  C&iopion 
deemed  impracticable,  was  sopn  performed 
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by  Orion,  whe  eagerly  demanded  bk  reward 
(Enopion,  on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxi- 
cated bis  illnstrions  guest  and  put  out  his 
eyes  on  the  sea-shore,  where  he  had  laid  him- 
self down  to  sleep.    Orion,  finding  himself 
blind  when  he  awoke,  was  condacted  by  the 
sound  to  a  neighbouring  forge,  where  he  plac- 
ed one  of  the  workmen  on  his  back,  and,  by 
his  directioni ,  went  to  a  place  where  the  ris- 
ing sun  was  seen  with  the  g^atest  advantage. 
Here  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  lumina- 
ry, and,  as  it  is  reported,  he  immediately  re- 
covered his  eye-sight,  and  hastened  to  punish 
the  perfidious  cruelty  of  (Enopion.    It  is  said 
that  Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in  iron  ; 
and  that  he  fabricated  a  subterraneous  palace 
for  Vulcan.    Aurora,  whom  Venus  had  m 
ipired  with  love,  carried  him  away  into  the 
island  of  Delos,  to  enjo^  his  company  with 
greater  security :  but  Diana,  who  was  Jeal- 
ous of  this,  destroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows, 
Some  say  that  Orion  had  provoked  Diana's 
resentment,  by  offering  violence  to  Opis,  one 
of  her  female  attendants,  or,  according  to 
others,  because  he  had  attempted  the  virtue 
of  the  goddess  herself.     Acoordinp:  to  Ovid, 
Orion  died  of  the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  which 
the  earth  produced,  to  punish  his  vanity  in 
boasting  that  there  was  not  on  earth  any 
animal  which  he  could  not  conquer.    Some 
say  that  Orion  was  the  son  of  Neptune  and 
Euryale,  and  that  he  &ad  received  from  his 
father  the  privilege  and  power  of  walking 
over  the  sea  without  wetting  his  feet.  Others 
make  him  son  of  Terra,  like  the  rest  of  the 
giants.     He  married  a  nymph  called  Sida 
before  his  oonnection  with  the  family  of  (Eno- 
pion ;  but  Sida  was  the  cause  of  her  own 
death,  by  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
Accoiding  to  Diodorus,  Orion  was  a  celebrat- 
ed hunter,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  his  strength  and  unoommon  stature.    He 
built  the  pNort  of  Zanclc,  and  fortified  the 
coast  of  Sicily  against  the  frequent  inunda- 
tions of  the  sea,  by  heaprog  a  mound  of  earth, 
called  Pelorum,  on  which  he  built  a  temple 
to  the  gods  of  the  sea.    AAer  death,  Orion 
was  placed  in  heaven,  where  one  of  the  con- 
stellations still  bears  his  name.  The  constella- 
tioil  of  Orion,  placed  near  the  feet  of  the  bull, 
was  composed  of  17  stars,  in  the  form  of  a 
man  holding  a  sword,  which  has  given  occa- 
sion-to the  poets  often  to  speak  of  Orion *s 
sword.    As  the  constellation  of  Orion,  which 
rises  about  the  ninth  day  of  March  and  sets 
about  the  ^Ist  of  June,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with  great 
rains  and  storms,  it  has  acquir^  the  epithet 
of  aquosus^  given  it  by  Virgil.    Orion  was 
buried  in  the  island  of  Delos,  and  the  monu- 
ment which  the  people  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia 
showed,  as  containing  the  remains  of  this 
celebrated  hero,  was  nothing  but  a  cenotaph. 
The  daughters  of  Orion  distmguished  them- 
selvei  as  much  as  their  father ;  and,  when  the 
oracle  had  declared  that  Boeotia  should  not  be 
delivered  from  a  dreadful  pestilence  before 
two  of  Jupiter's  children  were  immolated  on 
tke^tars,  they  joyfully  accepted  theofier,  and  J 
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voluntarily  sacrificed  themfelvcsfor  Ilia  feed 
of  their  country.  Their  names  wer«  Mmag^ 
and  Metioohe.  They  had  b—u  cMiMBj 
educated  by  Diana,  add  VeniM  and  MJMTva 
bad  made  them  very  rich  and  Taluable  jn- 
sents.  The  deities  of  bell  were  atrsck  attf» 
patriotism  of  the  two  females,  and  mm^' 
diately  two  stars  were  teea  to  ariee  IroB  the 
earth,  which  still  smoked  with  the  blood»  and 
they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  ia  tlM  i 
of  a  crown.  According  to  Ovidy  thair  I 
were  burned  by  the  Thebans,  and  Irtm  their 
ashes  arose  two  persons,  whom  tba  gods  »oa 
after  changed  into  oonsteUatioBs.  [Soaoaaa^ 
pose  that  the  fable  reapaetiag  Orten  was  a 
copy  of  the  story  of  Abraham  entertaiaiaf  Ibe 
three  angels,  who  came  and  ibrelold  to  Ua 
the  birth  of  a  sen,  though  hit  wife  was  so^- 
annuated.  Others  assert  that  it  has  a  gtatft 
reeeiiiblance  to  the  itory  of  Jacob,  Bsymirily 
as  the  name  of  Jacob's  staff  is  giv«i  to  tfca 
three  brightest  stars  in  the  oomtollatian  of 
Orion,  and  the  name  of  Jacob,  wbieh  signifisi 
strong  againti  the  Lord,  (uponaceoontef  the 
mysterious  combat  he  bad  with  an  aagak)  aay 
have  given  rise  to  it.  Besides,  the  Arabians 
call  the  constellation  of  Orion,  AigAmr^  or 
Algtbao,  the  strong,  the  giant-  Tbe  Abbe 
Pourmobt  has  also  argnod  that  this  star  is  tha 
same  with  that  of  the  patri«reh.]  Dmd.  4* 
—Homer,  Od.6,v.  121,1.  II,  V.30P.— fTty. 
^n.3,  V.  sn.-^pomd.  ht,4^0oid.  Mei. 
8  and  13.  Fast.  5,  &c.^Q^  U.  1^  and 
P.  A2,  c.44,&c.— jPraperf.8,eLlS.^Fir:g. 
^n.  1,  &c.— Homf.  2,  od.  13, 1.  8,  od.  4  and 
27,  epod.  10,  &c.— LiMMM.  I,  tew— CfllnO. 
de  Beren,—Palepkat,  1.— PonAm.arolie.fO. 

ORrraviA,  a  daughter  of  Erochthea^ 
king  of  Athens,  by  Praxithoa.  She  was  ooart- 
ed  and  carried  away  by  Boreas,  king  of 
Thrace,  as  she  crossed  the  Dissiis,  and  bo- 
came  mother  of  Cleopatra,  Chiono,  2sita, 
and  Calais.  ApoUon.  1. — JSpothd.  3,0.  IS* 
-^Orpheus.-^Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  706.  #ki<.  5,  v. 

904 — Paus.  1,  c.  59,  1.  5,  o.  19. One  oi 

the  Amazons,  Aimous  for  her  warlike  aod  i»- 
trepid  spirit,    Jiaftn.  9,  c.  4. 

ORM£Nt78,  a  kmg  of  Thoasaly.sonofCcrw 
caphus.  He  built  a  town  which  was  caOod 
Ormenium.  He  was  father  of  Anyaftor. 
JETomer.  72.9,  V.  448. 

Oritiba,  a  town  of  Argolis,  fiunons  fisra 
battle  fought  there  between  the  Locedano* 
oians  and  Argives.    Diod, 

OrnitbIjb,  a  wind  blowing  fma  the 
north  in  the  spring,  and  so  oaUod  from  the 
appearance  of  birds  (•^t^,  ofcs.)  CMm. 
11,  c.  2. 

ORBTiTHOir,  a  town  of  Phcenioia,  betweoa 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Orodes,  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  ■mrder- 
ed  his  brother  Mithridates,  and  aseendod  his 
throne.  Ho  defeated  Crassos,  tho  Roman  tri* 
umvir,  and  poured  moltod  gold  down  Iho 
throat  of  his  fallen  enemy,  to  rqDroach  him 
for  his  avarice  and  ambition.  He  IbMowod 
the  interest  of  Cassius  end  Bratns  at  Pbflip- 
pi.  It  is  said,  that,  when  Orodes  booaio  old 
and  infirm;  ha  thirty  chiklron  appliod  to  hifli» 
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nd  disptitedt  ia  hia  presence,  tbeir  ri^ht  to 
be  suoceesioo*  Pbraates,  the  eldest  of  them, 
•btained  the  orowa  from  his  father,  and  to 
lasten  him  eat  of  the  world,  he  attempted  to 
>oi80B  him.  The  posson  had  do  effect,  and 
?hraate8,  still  determined  on  his  fjeither's 
leath,  strangled  him  with  his  own  hands, 
iboat  37  years  before  the  Chriatian  era. 
>rode8  had  then  reigned  about  50  years. 

^usiin.  43,  c.  A.-^Faiere.  2,  c  30. An- 

•ther  king  of  Parthia,  mardered  for  his  crael- 

y.     Jotephua,  18.  Jud. A  son  of  Artaba- 

I  us  king  of  Armenia.    TaeiU  Ann,  6,  c.  33. 

Obcbtss,  a  Persian  govemor  of  Sardis,  £ei- 
Doas  for  his  cmel  muraer  of  Polycrates.  He 
Ued  B.  C.  521.  [He  was  put  to  death  by  or- 
ler  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  on  account  of  va- 
iooa  ofieaoes  committed  by  him,  more  parti- 
•alnrly  ibr  having  destroyed  Mitrobates,  go- 
remor  nf  Daecylinm,  and  his  son  Cranapes, 
Lod  for  haying  put  to  death  a  royal  messen- 
:er.  Histonans  are  not  quite  agreed  about 
he  name  of  this  man.  He  is  called  by  some 
3r<mtes.]    Herodoi. 

OkokSdov,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  island 
>f  Cos.    TheocrU.  7. 

O&oHTSS,  [a  river  of  Sjrria,  rising  on  the 
^a^tem  side  of  the  range  of  Libanus,  and,  after 
pursuing  a  jiortherly  course,  felling  into  the 
Vlediterranean  about  six  leagues  below  An- 
iochia.  It  was  called  Orontes,  according  to 
Strabo,  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
>ri4ge  over  it,  its  previous  name  having  been 
FypboD.  This  name  it  received  from  a  dra- 
ITOD^  which,  having  been  struck  with  a  thun- 
lerbdt,  sought  in  its  flight  a  place  of  con- 
cealment by  breaking  through  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  from  which  aperture  the  river 
broke  ibrth,  so  that,  according  to  this  state- 
mmat,  it  pursued  a  part  of  its  course  at  first 
ander  ground.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fa- 
3le.  Typhon  was  probably  a  fanciful  appel- 
lation given  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  since  it  is  al- 
together different  from  the  Syriac  term  which 
the  natives  now  applv  to  it,  viz.  El-AuH^  or, 
'  the  swift,  '*  and  which  no  doubt  was  also  gi- 
ven to  it  by  the  Syrians  of  former  days,  since 
froaa  it  the  Greeks  appeared  to  have  formed 
their  other  name  for  this  river,  viz.  the  Axi- 
us.  Seylax  calls  the  stream  Thapsacus.  The 
Orontes  is  a  large  river  in  winter,  on  account 
af  the  accession  to  its  waters  from  the  rain 
and  melted  snows,  but  it  is  a  very  small 
stream  in  summer.]  Diomfi,  Perieg, — Ovid. 
af«/.  2,  V.  248.— 5/r«6.  \6l-'Pau8,  8,  c  20. 

Okopvs,  a  town  of  Boeolia,  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  which  received 
its  name  from  Oropus,  a  son  of  Macedoo.  It 
was  the  frequent  cause  of  quarrels  between 
the  Bosotians  and  the  Athenians,  whence 
some  have  called  it  one  of  the  eiUes  of  Atti- 
ca, and  was  at  last  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  the  Athenians  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 
AmphiaraoB  had  a  tem|^e  there.  PauS'  I,  c. 
34.— S/ro*.  9. 

Oaosivs,  [a  priest  of  Tarraco  or  Tarra- 
gona in  Catalonia,  who  flourished  in  the 
bcginniog  of  the  fifth  century.  The  invasion 
of  his  eouutry  by  the  barbarians,  and  the 


troubles  exdted  by  the  Priscillianistes,  a  sect 
of  the  Gnostics  or  Manichaeans,  caused  him  to 
betake  himself  to  St  Augustine  in  Africa, 
who  afterwards  sent  him  to  St  Jerome.  The 
latter  prelate  was  then  in  Palestine.  Orosi- 
us  acted  in  this  country  the  part  of  a  turbu- 
lent man,  and  embroiled  St.  Jerome  with 
Pelagius  and  John  of  Jerusalem.  From  Pa- 
lestine he  returned  to  Africa.  Rome  having 
been  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  the  Gentiles  as- 
cribed the  cidamities  which  afflicted  the  em- 
pire to  the  abolition  of  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
To  refute  this  charge  Orosius,  at  the  advice 
of  St.  Augustine,  composed  a  history  in  seven 
books,  in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that 
ever  since  the  creation,  which  he  dated  back 
5618  years,  the  habitable  world  had  been  the 
theatre  of  the  greatest  calamities.  This  work 
bears  in  the  manuscripts  the  title  of  Hormes/a, 
(or  Ormesta)  a  name  of  unknown  or^n- 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  has 
arisen  from  a  mistake  made  by  some  old  co- 
pyist. The  true  title  no  doubt  was  Pauli 
Or.  mtzsta  mundi,  of  which  the  copyist  made 
Pauli  Ormesla.  This  history  was  translated 
into  the  Saxon  tongue  by  king  Alfred,  who 
has  added  some  interesting  remarlra  upon 
tho  geography  of  the  Slavi  and  Scandioavi- 
ans.  Orosius  was  the  author  also  of  a  "  De« 
fence  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will'*  against 
Pelagius,  and  of  other  works.  The  best  edi* 
tion  of  the  history  is  that  of  Havercamp. 
Lugd.  B,  1788,  4to.] 

Orospxoa,  [vid,  Ortospeda.]  Slrab,  8. 

Orphsos,  a  son  of  Otiager,  by  the  muse 
Calliope,  [ottf.  next  page,  line  39.]  Some 
suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo,  to 
render  his  birth  more  illustrious.  He  re- 
ceived a  lyre  from  Apollo,  or,  according  to 
some,  fr(mi  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played 
with  sUCTi  a  masterly  hand,  that  even  the 
most  rapid  rivers  ceased  to  flow,  the  savage 
beasts  of  the  forest  forgot  their  wildness,  and 
the  mountains  moved  to  listen  to  his  song. 
\yid,  end  of  this  article.]  All  nature  seem- 
ed charmed  and  animated,  aod  the  nymphs 
were  his  coustant  companions.  Eurydice 
was  the  only  one  who  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  melodious  musician,  and  their 
nuptials  were  celebrated.  Their  happi- 
ness, however,  was  short ;  Aristseus  became 
enamoured  of  Eurydice,  and,  as  she  fled 
from  her  pursuer,  a  serpent,  that  was  lurk- 
ing in  the  grass,  bit  her  foot,  and  she  died 
of  the  poisoned  wound.  Her  loss  was  se- 
verely felt  by  Orpheus,  and  he  resolved 
to  recover  her,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the 
infernal  regions,  and  gained  an  easy  ad- 
mission to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  l*be  king 
of  hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of 
his  strains,  and,  according  to  the  beautiful 
expressions  of  the  poets,  the  wheel  of  Ixion 
stopped,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  stood  still, 
Tantalus  forgot  his  perpetual  thirst,  and 
even  the  furies  relented.  Pluto  and  Proser- 
pine were  moved  with  his  sorrow,  and  con- 
sented to  restore  him  Eurydice,  provided 
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he  forebore  looking^  behind  till  he  had  come 
to  the  extremest  borders  of  hell.  The  condi- 
tions were  g^ladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  was 
already  in  sight  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air,  when  he  forgot  his  promises,  and  turned 
back  to  look  at  his  long-lost  Eurydice.  He 
eaw  her,  bat  she  instantly  vanished  from  his 
eyes.  He  attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he 
was  refused  admission ;  and  the  only  comfort 
he  could  find,  was  to  sooth  his  grief  by  the 
sound  of  his  musical  instruments,  in  grottos, 
or  on  the  mountains.  He  totally  separated 
himself  from  the  society  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  Thracian  women,  whom  he  had  offended 
by  his  coldness  to  their  amorous  passion,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  his  unnatural  grati- 
fications and  impure  indulgences,  attacked 
him  while  they  celebrated  the  oi|;ies  of  Bac< 
chus,  and  after  they  had  torn  his  body  to  pie- 
ces, they  threw  his  head  into  the  Hebrus, 
whidi  still  articulated  the  words  Eurydice  ! 
Earydice  !  as  it  was  carried  down  the  stream 
into  the  £gean  Sea.  [vid,  Lesbos.]  Orpbeus 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  of  which  celebrated 
expedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  account  still 
extant.  Some  maintain  that  he  was  killed  by  a 
thunderbolt.  He  was  buried  at  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, according  to  Apollodorus.  The  inha 
bitants  of  Dion  boasted  that  his  tomb  was  in 
their  city,  and  the  people  of  Mount  Libethrus, 
in  Thrace,  claimed  the  same  honour ;  and  fur- 
•  ther  observed,  that  the  nightingales  which 
built  theirnests  near  his  tomb  sang  with  great- 
er melody  than  all  other  birds,  [vid,  Lesbos.] 
Orpheus,  as  some  report,  after  death  receiv- 
ed divine  honours,  the  muses  gave  an  honour- 
able burial  to  bis  remains,  and  his  lyre  be- 
came one  of  the  constellations  in  the  heavenfi. 
[Much  of  what  the  Greeks  relate  concerning 
Orpheus  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  credulous 
vaoity  and  their  constant  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous. When  Orpheus  is  said  to  have 
moved  both  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
by  the  tones  of  his  lyre,  nothing  more  ap- 
pears in  reality  to  be  meant,  than  that  he  in- 
troduced the  first  rudiments  of  civilization 
and  the  arts  of  social  life  among  a  wild  and 
savage  race  of  men.  The  poems  of  both 
Orpheus  and  Musaeus  had  reference  no  doubt 
to  the  mysteries  established  by  them,  and 
were  not  preserved,  like  the  productions  of  a 
later  age,  in  the  oral  communications  of  the 
uninitiated  and  profane.  It  was  the  veil  of 
mystery  with  which  these  poems  were  en- 
shrouded which  proved  the  principal  cause 
of  the  numerous  falsifications  they  from  time 
to  time  experienced.  These  alterations  and 
interpolated  passages  were  so  numerous,  that 
even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  there  existed  nothing  more  which 
could  be  deemed  authentic  of  the  poems  in 
question.  It  would  be  an  idle  task  at  the 
present  day  to  attempt  to  pass  any  opim'on 
upon  the  poetical  merits  of  the  former  of 
these  bards,  or  to  form  any  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  mjrsteries  which  he  established.  His 
life  belongs  rather  to  mythology  than  to  his- 
tory, and  to  the  history  of  civilization  more 
tnan  to  that  of  literature.  Orpheus  must  be 
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regarded  as  the  true  author  of  tbm  tbeobcy 
of  the  Greekf,  as  far  as  it  is  to  be  oomsdwrf 
of  northern  original.    He  abolished  ] 
sacrifices,  and  instituted  an  expiation  ^ 
was  to  put  an  end  to  those  faoEiilj  feuds  aai 
retaliations  which  characterized  tbe  eeriiBr 
Greeks,  as  they  still  do  some  halPciviliaed 
nations  at  the  present  day.    That  tbe  works 
of  Orpheus  which  have  reached  our  tine 
were  composed  long  after  his  days  is  proved 
not  only  by  hi»torical  evidence.  Dot  also  by 
the  artificial  spirit  in  which  they  are  writtca, 
and  the  philosophical  reflections  with  wbkh 
they  are  accompanied.     These  works  are,  I. 
Hymns  of  Initiation  (TtxtT«i),  to  tbe  nvoibcr 
of  28,  in  hexameter  verse,    lliey  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  the  produetiQas 
of  Onomacritus.   2.    An  historical  or  epic 
poem  on  the  Expedition  of  ffie  ^iganaafi, 
(A^yctvTiJtn)  in  1384  verses.  3.  A  work  oa 
the  magicai  virtues  of  stones,  (J\*^i  AAm^  or 
AiOfMt,)  in  768  hexameters,  sbowii^  how  they 
may  be  used  as  preservatives  against  poisoas, 
and  as  a  means  of  conciliating  tbe  ixwomi  of 
the  gods.  And  4.  Fragments  of  rariooa  olbcr 
works,  among  which  is  placed  a  poem  of  9^ 
verses,   entiUed    lli^i   c-mrfun,    eeacemtiig 
Earthquakes^  that  is,  of  the  prognorttcs  to  be 
derived  from  this  species  ik  poeooaetu ;  a 
production  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  &bQ- 
lous  Hermes  Trismegistos.    As  late  as  the 
17th  century  no  one  doubted  bat  that  tbe 
different  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Or- 
pheus, or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them, 
were  either  the  productions  of  Orpbeaa  ham- 
self,  or  of  Onamacritus,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  restorer  of  these  ancient  poems.     The 
learned  Huet  was  the  first,  who,  believing 
that  he  had  discovered  in  them  traces  df 
Christianity,  expressed  the  suspicion  that  th«j 
might  be  the  work  of  some  pious  impostor. 
In  1751,  when  Ruhnken  published  bis  second 
critical  Letter,  he  attacked  the  opinion  oi 
Huet,  and  placed  the  composition  of  the 
works  in  question  in  the  tenth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.    Gesner  went  still  farther, 
and  in  his  Prolegomena  Orphiea^  which  were 
read  in  1759  at  the  University  of  Godiqgeo, 
and  subsequently  placed  in  Hamberger^i  edi- 
tion of  Orpheus  published  sdfter  General 
death,  he  declared  that  he  had  found  noQiiag 
in  these  poems  which  prevented  the  belief  thai 
they  were  composed  before  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war.  He  allowed,  however,  at  thesaiM 
time,  Uiat  they  might  have  been  retonchcd 
by  Onomacritus.    Gesner  found  an  oppooeet 
in  the  celebrated  Valckenaer,  wbo  believed 
the  Huthor  of  the  poems  in  question  to  faavt 
belonged  to  the  Alexandrian  sohooL  la  1771, 
Schneider  revived  and  developed  tbe  theory 
of  Huet.    The  same  poems  in  which  Rafas- 
ken  had  found  a  diction  almost  Homefic  asJ 
Gesner  the  simple  style  of  remote  aaliqoity, 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  German  Piu&ww» 
the  work  of  a  later  Platonist  initiated  mXa 
the  tenets  of  Judaism  and  the  mystaries  of 
Christianity.    His  argoments,  deduced  en- 
tirely from  the  style  of  these  pieditctiom, 
were  strengthened  by  Thuunaan  (Aetie  r*V 
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d^log.  BibHotheky  toI.  4,  p.  298,)  who  disco- 
^ve«*ed  in  thete  poems  historical  and  geogra< 
X>t^ical  errors,  snch  as  could  only  hare  been 
oosnnutted  by  a  writer  subsequent  to  the  age 
of   Ptolemy  Euergetes.    In  1782  Ruhnken 
pobliabed  a  new  edition  of  his  critical  Let- 
ter ;  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  refute  the 
■opinioo  of  Schneider,  allowing  at  the  same 
t:ime  that  the  position  assumed  by  Valckenaer 
-y^rvks  not  an  improbable  one.    The  discussion 
rested  ibr  twenty  years,  when  Schneider,  in 
Ilia  edition  of  the  Argonautics  published  in 
3  a03»  defended  the  theory  which  he  had  sup- 
jported  in  his  younger  days,  adding  at  the 
same  time,  howerer,  some  modifications ;  ibr 
he  allowed  that  the  author  of  the  Argonau- 
'tics^  although  comparatively  modern,  had 
appropriated  to  himself  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  Alexandrian  school.    Two  years  af- 
ter, Hermann,  in  a  memoir  annexed  to  his 
edition  of  the  Orphica,  and  subsequently  in 
a.    separate  dissertation,  supported  with  rare 
eradition  the  opinion  of  Huet,  and   that 
"wbich  Schneider  had  advanced  in  1771.  flii 
argaments  are  drawn  from  the  style  and  me- 
tra   of  the   work.     Five    German   critics, 
Heyne,  Voss,  Wolf,  Uuschke,  and  Koenigs- 
nsann,  have  opposed  the  hypothesis  of  Schnei- 
der and  Hermann,  and  declared  in  favour  of 
Valckenaer's  theory.    The  authority  of  the 
grammarian  Draco,  who  dtes  the  Aigonau- 
tics  of  Orpheuf ,  having  been  strongly  urged 
ag^siuflt  Hermann,  the  latter  obtained  the  work 
of  Drmoo,  which  until  then  had  remained  un- 
edited, from  the  celebrated  Bast,  and  publish- 
ed it  at  Leipoag  m  1813.    Draco  does  in  fact 
cita  the  Argcmautics,  and  his  authority  is 
tbe  more  entitled  to 'attention,  since  Her- 
msuin  himself  has  shown  that  he  lived  before 
tbe  time  of  Apollonius  Djricolus,  and  conse- 
qaently  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury; whereM/ before  this,  he  had  been  ge- 
nerally assigned  to  the  sixth  century.    Her- 
mann, however,  has  greatly  shaken  the  au- 
thority  of  Draco,  and  leads  us  to  entertain 
the  opinion  that  we  possess  only  an  ekftact 
of  the  work,  augmented  by  interpdliifiobs 
and  marginal  glosses  that  have  crept  into  the 
text    k  is  even  probable  that  the  very  part 
relating  to  Orpheus  was  added  by  Constan 
tine  Lascaris.    As  regards  Orpheus  himself, 
he  M  stated  by  some  ancient  authorities  to 
hftve  ftbttained  fi^m  eating  of  flesh,  and  to  have 
had  an  abhorrence  of  eggs,  considered  as  food, 
from  a  persnatioQ  that  the  egg  was  the  prin 
ciple  of  all  beings.    Many  other  accounts 
«ra  given  ef  him,  which  would  seem  to  as- 
slmuate  his  character  to  that  of  the  anci- 
ent priests  of  India,  or  Brachmani.    The 
andents,  however,  onable  to  discover  any 
mode  by  which  he  could  hiive  obtained  his 
knowledge  from  any  other  source,  pretend- 
ed that  he  had  visited  Egypt,  and  had  there 
been  hiitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and 
Onrifl.    This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  sup- 
potitioB  purely  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the 
ancient  writers,  since  a  careful  examination 
ef  tbe  subject  leads  directly  to  the  belief 
thai  Or^ui  was  of  Indian  origin,  that  he 


was  a  member  of  one  of  those  sacerdotal  co- 
lonies  which  professed  the  religion  of  Bad- 
da,  and  who,  being  driven  Irom  their  home 
in  the  northern  parts  of  India  and  in  tbe 
plains  of  Tartary,  by  the  superior  power  of 
the  rival  sect  of  Brahma,  moved  gradually 
onwards  to  the  west,  dispensing  in  their 
progress  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  tbe 
mysteries  and  tenets  of  their  peculiar  faith. 
There  seems  to  be  a  curious  analogy  be- 
tween the  name  of  the  poet  and  the  old 
Greek  term  o^^of,  dark  or  tawn^^eoloured^  so 
that  the  appellation  of  Orpheus  may  have 
been  derived  by  the  early  Greeks  from  bis 
dusky  Hindoo  complexion.  The  death  of 
Curydice,  and  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to  the 
shades  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  her  resto- 
ration, appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  certain  events  connect- 
ed with  the  religious  and  moral  instructions 
of  the  bard.  ^«  All  that  can  be  said  concerning 
the  Gods,"  observes  Strabo^"  must  be  by  the 
exposition  of  old  opinions  and  fables  ;  it  be- 
ing the  custom  of  the  an|ieBts  to  wrap  up  in 
enigma  and  fable  their  thoughts  and  dis- 
courses concerning  nature ;  which  are  not 
therefore  easily  explained.'*  {Strab.  10,  p. 
474.)  It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  viewed  as  too 
bold  an  assertion  to  affirm  that  such  a  female 
as  Eurydioe  never  existed.  The  name  Eury- 
dioe  (Ev^v^MM^  appears  to  be  compounded  of 
the  adverbial  form  fc/^v,  or  perhaps  the  ad- 
jective tu^vff  considered  as  being  of  two  ter- 
Iminations,  (MaUhite^  0, 6.  tfoL  1.  ^  ISO,)  and 
the  nonn/iiM  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  an  appellation  for  that  sys- 
tem ofjtut  dealing  which  Orpheus  had  intro- 
duced among  tbe  earlier  progenitors  of  the 
Grecian  race,  and  the  foundations  of  which 
had  been  laid  broadly  and  deeply  by  him  in 
the  minds  of  his  hearers.  According  to  tbe 
statements  of  ancient  mythologists,  Aristsus, 
the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Cyrene,  be- 
came enamoured  of  Eurydioe  the  wife  of 
Orpheus,  and  pursued  her  into  a  wood  where 
a  serpent  stung  her  so  that  she  died.  It  Ia 
very  generally  agreed  among  the  expounders 
of  mythology  at  the  present  day,  that  most  of 
the  individuals  who  act  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  earlier  iables  of  the  Greeks,  as  sons  of 
Apollo,  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  of 
Oriental  origin  ;  the  phrase  '*  son  of  Apollo" 
tneaning  noSiing  more  than  that  he  to  whom 
it  is  applied  had  come  from  the  countries  of 
the  east.  The  name  Aristaeus,  (A^io-f «icoc,) 
also,  conveys  the  idea  of  supremacy,  and  he 
is*  styled  in  fact,  by  some  of  tbe  ancient  wri- 
ters, king  of  Arcadia ;  though  Thessaly  more 
properly  was  his  place  of  residence  at  the 
period  of  the  alleged  death  of  Eurydice. 
Cicero  calls  him  a  son  of  Bacchus ;  but  as  be 
is  supported  in  this,  apparently  by  no  other 
authorities,  the  only  safe  conclusion  we  can 
deduce  from  it  is,  that  Aristsus  was  attached 
to  and  disseminated  the  doctrines  and  mys- 
teries of  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  The  impure 
indulgences  and  the  gross  immoralities,  which 
characterized,  even  in  an  early  age,  tbe  cele- 
bration of  the  Bacchanalian  orgies,  may  well 
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be  MippoMd  hostile  ia  their  ioflaence  to  that 
|Mirer  sjitem  of  mortUty  and  jiitt  dealing 
which  had  emanated  from  the  instmctionB  of 
Orpheui.  A  contest  eosaes  between  the  rival 
systems ;  the  followers  of  the  latter  are  coBr- 
pelled  to  fly,  by  the  hand  of  pewer,  to  the 
recesses  of  the  forisU  in  order  to  practise 
there  in  secarity  the  rites  to  whidi  they  are 
attached ;  but  the  c^ebration  of  the  orgies, 
the  scene  of  which  was  invariably  laid  in 
woods  and  on  mountains,  lays  open  the  place 
of  their  retreat  to  the  followers  of  Baechas, 
and  the  system  of  Orpheus  is  prostrated.  In 
the  language  of  poc«ry,  AristSBOs  (power) 
pursues  Eurydice  (fiv^v^iiur,  the  darlmg  in- 
stitutions of  Orpheus)  into  the  woods,  where 
the  serpent  (the  system  of  Bacchus)  occasions 
her  death.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  ser- 
pent was  the  peculiar  emblem  of. Bacchus, 
but  we  have  the  authority  of  Justin  Martyr 
(JlpeL  S,  p.  70»)  for  the  remark  that  it  was 
symbolical  of  almost  every  god,  denoting  the 
general  attribute  of  immortality;  and  at  this 
eariy  period  we  know  of  no  other  mysteries 
having  been  prevalent  in  Greece  but  those 
of  Oipheus  and  Bacchus.  Orpheus,  say  the 
poets,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  beloved  Eu- 
rydice, descended  in  quest  of  her  to  the  shades. 
The  meaning  of  which  evidently  is,  that,  af 
flicted  at  the  overthrow  of  the  favourite  sys- 
tem which  he  had  promulgated,  and  the  con- 
sequent gross  corruption  ^  the  times,  he  en- 
deavoured to  reclaim  men  ft  cm  the  sensual 
indulgences  to  which  they  bad  become  at- 
tached, by  holding  up  to  their  view  the  terrors 
nf  future  punishment  in  another  world.  In- 
deed, that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
among  the  Greeks  the  idea  of  a  Hell  is  ex- 
pressly asserted  by  ancient  authorities.  The 
awful  threatenings  that  were  thus  unfolded 
to  their  view,  and  the  blissful  enjoyments  of 
an  Elysium  whidi  were  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  the  faithful,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing back  men  for  a  time  to  the  path  of  duty ; 
but  either  the  impatience  of  their  instructor 
to  see  his  efforts  realized,  or  some  inattention 
on  his  part,  frustrated  all  his  hopes,  and  man- 
kind again  relapsed  into  moral  darkness. 
In  the  fonciful  phraseology  of  the  poet,  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  punishment,  as 
taught  by  Orpheus,  was  converted  into  his 
desoeitt  to  the  shades.  His  endeavour  to 
re-establish  by  these  means  the  moral  sys- 
tem which  hie  had  originally  promulgated, 
became,  to  the  eye  of  the  earlier  bard,  an 
impassioned  search,  even  amid  the  darkness 
of  the  lower  world,  for  the  lost  object  of  coh- 
jttgal  affisotion;  and  by  the  tones  of  the  lyre, 
whioh  bent  even  Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  his 
.  will,  appear  to  be  indicated  those  sweet  and 
moving  aopents  of  moral  harmony,  in  which 
were  described  the  joys  of  Elysium,  and 
whose  power  would  be  acknowledged  even 
by  those  whom  the  terrors  of  punishment 
could  not  intimidate.  The  fate  of  the  un- 
happy Orpheus  in  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Bacchantes  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  is  a 
direct  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  has 
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been  advanced,  and  a  proof  of  his 
either  been  destroyed,  or  compelled 
to  their  power,  by  the  votaries  of  ti 
of  Bacchus. — As  regards  the  being 
istence  of  Orpheus,  it  has  been 
some  that  Cicero  maintains  the 
careful  examination,  however,  of  tbi 
in  question  will  not  seem  to  ceuna 
suit.    The  words  of  Cicero  are  at 
^*  Orpheumpoitam  docd  Aruioiekt 
fiiitse.'*  (Aiil.  De.  1,  c  38.)    Thew 
is  to  a  passage  of  Aristotle  iA  the  thMhi^ 
of  his  PoetKs,  which  is  now  ket  ^^tal^ 
however,  does  not  mean  to  deny  the  soMa^ 
of  Orpheus,  but  merely  quotes  AriiMlB  m 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  weiki^i^ 
moiUy  ascribed  to  him  were  not  hiafMdifr 
tions.    The  word  ptttam  is  equivalMl  Mils 
text  to  '*  compoter  of  the  Orphk  %MVi' 
which  were  then  circulating  under  hilfl0i^ 
and  in  the  collocation  of  the  seaf 
be  placed  after  fuitse.    The 
then  be,  *^  AruMU  informs  us  tkmi 
never  was  Ihe  author  t^  the  hymns 
present  go  bjf  his  naete."    On  thia 
tion,  see  Oesner  in  Proiegom- — flMes^jRte. 
Bib.  Or.  vol.  1,  p.  l43,^Kiniermdar^  M 
merk,  mu  CteeroJf.  D.  p.  275 — Asi,  OrmiMa 
cfer  PAs/o/ogte.p.66.— Brocker^  hie^ffAiy 
of  Philosophy''  by  Enfleki,ha9  dedumlfcw 
the  Orphic  verses  and  other  £ragm««liil^ 
pheus,  the  following  summary  of  Uh  4» 
trine  conoeming  God  and  Datura.   *^^ 
from  all  eternity  contained  witkki  UmV 
the  unformed  principles  of  the  mateHit  Wirii 
and  consisted  of  a  compound  natuBit  «^^ 
and  passive.    By  the  enei^  of  tb»  ^tUf* 
principle  he  sent  forth  from  hiaadC  9ft4i 
oommencement  of  a  certain  JaitefMi 

partake  in  different'  degrees  of  ife  Mi* 
nature.  All  beings,  proceeding  mi^^ 
from  God,  will,  dfter  oertain  pvlftfiil 
return  to  him.    The  universe  itadf  *wAli 


destroyed  by  fire  and  afterwards  rMHHi^'l 
The  best  edition  of  Orpheus  b  that«l  Mr- 


mann, Lips.  1805, 8?o.  Dse<I.l,&.o.  jNw.l- 
Sso-^ApoUod.  1, c 9,  kc^Cie. rftflUff. )• 
c.  2B.--ApoUon.  1.-  Firg.  w£9u  e»Mtt*^ 
4,  V.  457,  Scc-^H^n.  fab.  14»  ' 
Met.  10,  (ab.  1,&cLll,fab.  1.— j 
10.->lferaf .  1,  od.  13  and  35.— OifAli^  { 
OrphJca,  a  name  by  wbicb  liifHjtf^ 


ries  of  Orpheus  were  called,  1 
had  been  introduced  in  Earope  ) 
us. 

Oasippui,  a  man  of  MegaritWlii^i 
vented  from  obtaining  a  prise  at  (~ 
(no  games,  because  his  clotiMB  w»r»4 
as  he  ran.  This  circumstance  wttttvii** 
that,  for  the  future,  all  the  oooibiMilJM'* 
obliged  to  appear  naked.    ^'MU^ik^^ 

M.  Ortalits,  a  grsndton  of  P  '  ^^ 
who  was  induced  to  marry  by  i 
A  ugnstus,  who  wished  that  i 
to  be  extinguished.     TatiL , 
Ko/.  JUax.  3,  c  5. — Suei»  m ! 

Ortbia,  a  surname  of  7 
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la  her  smeriflces  it  was  asaal  ibr  boys  to  be 
whipped,  (ntf.  Diamastigosis.)  PhU.  in  Tfia* 

Obthrvs,  or  Ortbofl,  a  doj^  which  belong;- 
ed  to  Geryon,  fVom  whom  aod  the  Chimsra 
sprang  the  sphyax  and  the  Neroaean  lion.  He 
had  two  beads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  unioQ 
of  Echidna  and  Typhoo.  He  was  destroyed 
by  Heraoles.  Hetiod,  Tkeog,  3]0,—^poUod, 
2«  e-  5« 

[OaTDSPiDA,  or  Orospeda  Mon^  a  chain 
of  moQDtaiQs  in  Spain,  properly  speaking  a 
cootinuation  of  the  range  of  Idobeda.  One 
part  terminates,  in  the  form  of  a  segrmvnt  of  a 
cirde,  on  the  coast  of  Mureia  and  Grenada^ 
while  two  arms  are  sent  off  in  the  direction 
of  Betica,  one  of  which  pursues  nearly  a 
western  dNreetioa,  and  is  called  Mens  Maria- 
BOS,  BOW  Sierra  Morena  ;  the  other  runs  more 
to  the  south-west,  nearer  the  coast,  and  is 
called  MofULlUpula,  now  Sierra  Nwada^  end- 
in;  on  the  ooast  at  Calpe  or  Gibrellar.] 

Orttgia,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  within 
the  bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one 
of  the  four  quarters  of  that  great  city.  It  was 
in  this  island  that  the  celebrated  fountain 
Arethnsa  arose,  [vid,  Syracuse.]  Firg.  JEn, 
3,  ▼.  69i.— £Emii.  Od.  15,  v.  403. An  an- 
cient name  of  the  island  of  Delos.  Some  sup- 
poee  that  it  reoeired  this  name  from  Latona, 
"Who  fled  thither  when  changed  into  a  quail, 
(•{TV |,)  by  Jupiter,  to  avoid  the  pursuits  of 
Juno.  [vttf.  Delos.]  Diana  was  called  Or- 
f  jllgia,  as  being  bom  there ;  as  also  Apollo. 
Ortrf.  M^.  1,  ▼.  651.-.Ffl»/.  5,  v.  692.— Fot. 
wSn.3,r.124. 

Orus,  or  HoRVs,  one  of  the  gods  of  the 
£;7P^DS»  SOD  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.  He  as- 
sisted his  mother  in  avenging  his  fiither,  who 
bad  been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Orus  was 
skilled  in  medicine,  he  was  acquainted  with 
futurity,  and  he  made  the  good  and  the  hap- 
pineasitf'his  subjects  the  sole  object  of  his  go- 
vernment He  was  the  emblem  of  the  sun 
mmong  the  Egyptians,  and  he  was  generally 
represented  as  an  infant  swathed  in  variegat- 
ed clothes.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  staff 
which  terminated  in  the  head  of  a  hawk,  in 
the  other  a  whip  with  three  thongs.  Htrodot. 

*L^Plut  de,  Ind.  &  Os.^Diod,  I. The 

first  king  of  Troezene.    Pout,  2,  c,  30. 

OscA,  m  town  of  Spain,  now  Uuesca  in 
Arragon.    Lio,  34,  c.  10. 

Okcbophoria,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Athenians.  It  receiv^  its  name  «9r«  r§u  ft^n- 
n^Ac  6tf-x*f  v/^'ww  carri/ing  boughi  hung  up  unlh 
grupe$n  called  e«';(^cti.  Its  original  institution 
is  tbas  mentioned  by  PhU.  in  Thet,  These- 
us, at  his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hang 
oat  the  white  sail  by  which  his  father  was  to 
be  apprised  of  his  success.  This  neglect  was 
fatal  to  £geus,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
sea  and  perished.  Theseus  no  sooner  reach- 
ed the  land  than  he  sent  a  herald  to  inform 
his  father  of  his  safe  return,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  began  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
he  vowed  when  he  first  set  sail  from  Crete. 
The  herald,  on  his  entrance  into  the  city, 
found  the  people  in  great  agitation.  Some 
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lamented  the  king^s  dsath,  while  others,  elat- 
ed at  the  sudden  news  of  the  victory  of  1'he- 
seuB,  crowned  the  herald  with  garlands  in  de- 
monstration of  their  joy.  The  herald  carried 
back  the  garlands  on  his  staff  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  after  he  had  waited  till  Theseus 
bad  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  related  the  me- 
lancholy story  of  the  king^  death.  Upon 
this,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city, 
showing  their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations. 
From  that  circumstance  therefore,  ot  the 
feast  of  Oschophoria,  not  the  herald  but 
his  staff  is  crowned  with  garlands,  and  all 
the  people  that  are  present  always  exdaim 
tXfXfv,  tit  IV  ;  the  first  of  whkh  expresses 
haste,  and  the  others  a  comteroation  or  de* 
pression  of  spirits.  The  historian  further  men- 
tions, that  Theseus,  when  be  went  to  Crete, 
did  not  take  with  him  the  usual  number 
of  viigins,  but  that  instead  of  two  of  them 
he  filled  up  the  number  with  two  youths 
of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  made  pass 
for  women,  by  disguising  their  dress,  and 
by  using  them  to  the  ointments  and  perfumes 
of  women  as  well  as  by  a  long  and  successful 
imitation  of  their  voice.  The  imposition  sue- 
ceeded,  their  sex  was  not  discovered  in  Crete, 
and  when  Theseus  had  triumphed  over  the 
Minotaur,  he,  with  these  two  youths,  led  a 
procession  with  branches  in  their  hands,  io  the 
same  habit  which  is  still  used  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Oschophoria.  The  branches  which 
were  carried  were  in  honour  of  Bacchus  or  of 
Ariadne,  or  because  they  returned  in  autumn, 
when  the  grapes  were  ripe.  Besides  this  pro- 
cession, there  was  also  a  race  exhibited,  in 
which  only  young  men,  whose  parents  were 
both  alive,  were  permitted  to  engage.  It  w«s 
usual  for  them  to  run  from  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chustothatof  Minerva^  which  was  on  the 
sea-shore.  The  place  where  they  stopped 
was  called  oT^ofo^to^^  because  the  bougla 
which  they  carried  in  their  hands  were  de- 
posited there.  The  reward  of  the  conqueror 
was  a  cup  called  wtirtt  vkcu^Jite'/old^  because 
it  contained  a  mixture  of  five  different  things, 
wine,  honey,  cheese,  meal,  and  oil.  Plut.  in 
Thea. 

Osci,  a  people  between  Campania  and  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  who  assisted  Turnus 
against  i^neas.  Some  suppose  that  they  are 
the  same  as  the  Opiei^  the  word  Osci  being  a 
diminutive  or  abbreviation  of  the  other. 
[Festus  expressly  makes  Osciu  and  Opicus 
equivalent  terms.]  The  language,  the  ploys, 
and  ludicrous  expressions  of  this  nation,  are 
often  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and  from 
their  indecenct  tendency,  some  suppose  the 
word  06fccenum  {.quati  osctman)  ii  derived. 
Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c  14— Cif.  Fam.  7,  cp.  1.— 
Ltr.  10,  c  20.— S/ra6.  5 — Plin.  3,  c.  5.— 
rtrg.  Mn.  7.  v.  730. 

OslRis,  agrcat  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.  [tJirf.theend  of  ihisar- 
ticle.]  All  the  ancients  greatly  differ  io  their 
opinions  concerning  this  celebrated  god,  but 
they  all  agree  that,  as  king  of  Egypt,  he  took 
particular  care  to  civilize  his  8ubject«,to  polish 
their  morals,  to  give  them  good  and  salutary 
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law8,aod  to  teach  theitt  8|^icultare.    AiUr 
he  had  accompluhed  a  reform  at  home,  Osi- 
ris resolved to^o  andspreatl  civilizatioainthe 
other  parts  of  the  earth.  He  Ud  his  kingdom 
to  the  care  of  his  wife  Isit,  and  of  her  faithful 
minister  Uermes  or  ftiercury.  The  command 
of  his  troops  at  home  was  left  to  the  trust  oi 
Hercalcs,  a  warlike  officer.     In  his  expedi- 
tion Osiris  was  accompanied  by  his  brother 
ApoUo,  and  by  Anubis,  Macedo,  and   Pan. 
His  march  was  through  iEthiopia,  where  his 
army  was  increased  oy  the  addition  of  the 
Satyrs,  a  hairy  race  of  monsters,  who  made 
dancing  and  playing  on  musical  instrument? 
their  chief  study.     He  afterwards  passed 
through  Arabia  and  visited  the  greatest  part 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  and  Europe,  where 
be  enlightened  the  minds  of  men  by  intro- 
ducing among  them  the  worship  of  the  god?, 
and  a  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  a  Supreme 
Being.    At  his  return  home  Osiris  found  the 
minds,of  his  subjects  roused  and  agitated.  His 
brother   Typhon  had  raised  seditions,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  popular.    Osi- 
ris, whose  sentiments  were  always  of  the 
most  pacific  nnture,  endeavoured  to   con- 
vince  his  brother  of  his  ill  conduct,  but 
he  fell  a  saorilice  to  the  attempt.    Typhon 
murdered  him  in  a  secret  apartment,  and 
cut  his  body  to  pieces,  which  were  divided 
among  the  associates  of  his  guilt.    Typhon, 
according  to  Plutarch*  shut  up  his  brother  in 
a  coffer  and  threw  him  into  the  Nile.    The 
inquiries  of  Itkt  discovered  the  body  of  her 
husband  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  where  it 
bad  been  conveyed  by  the  waves,  but  Typhon 
stole  it  as  it  was  carrying  to  Memphis,  and  he 
divided  it  amon^^sthis  companions,  as  was  be- 
fore observed.     This  cruelty  incensed  Isis; 
the  revenged  hf^r  husband's  death,  and  with 
her  son  Orus  slie  defeated  Typhon  and  the 
partizans  of  bin  conspiracy.    She  recovered 
the  mangled  pieces  of  her  husbaod^s  body,  the 
genitals  excepted,  which  the  murderer  had 
thrown  into  the  sea  ;  and  to  render  him  all 
the  honour  which  his  humanity  deserved,  she 
made  as  many  statues  of  wax  as  there  were 
mangled  pieces  of  his  body.  Each  statue  con- 
tains A  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  dead  mo- 
narch ;  and  Isis,  after  she  bad  summoned  in 
ber  presence  one  by  one,  the  priests  of  all  the 
different  dtities  in  her  dominions^  gave  them 
each  a  statue,  intimating,  that  in  doing  that 
she  had  preferred  them  to  all  the  other  com- 
munities of  Egypt,  and  she  bound  them  by  a 
•olemn  oath  that  they  would  keep  secret  that 
mark  of  her  favour,  and  endeavour  to  show 
their  sense  of  it  by  establishing  a  form  of 
worship  and  paying  divine  honours  to  their 
prince.  They  were  further  directed  to  choose 
whatever  animals  they  pleased  to  represent 
the  person  and  the  divinity  of  Osiris,  and  they 
were  enjoined  to  pay  the  greatest  reverence 
to  that  representative  of  divinity,  and  to  bu- 
ry it  when  dead  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
To  render  their  establishment  more  popular, 
each  sacerdotal  body  had  a  certain  portion  of 
land  allotted  to  them  to  maintain  them«  and  to 
defray  thttspensei  which  aecttnirily  attend- 


ed the  sacrifices  and  oercoMnial  rites.  Tkii 
part  of  the  body  of  Osiris  which  liad  aeC 
been  recovered,  was  treated  with  more  pv- 
ricular  attention  by  Isis,  and  dM  ordifi 
that  it  should  receive  honoara  more  toleaat 
and  at  the  same  time  more  myateriooa  than 
the  other  member?,  (rttf.  Phallicm.)  AsOe- 
rifl  had  particolHriy  instructed  his  sabfcUi 
in  cultivating  the  ground,  the  priest 
the  ox  to  represent  him,  and  paid  the 
superstitious  veneratioo  to  that 
(vid.  Apis.)  0:»iris,  acoonUng  to  the  ops- 
oioo  of  some  mythologists,  is  the  tame  es  the 
sun,  and  Xhu  adoration  which  is  paid  by  ihP- 
fereot  nations  to  an  Anubis,  a  Baeohue,  a 
EHooysiu?,  a  Jupiter,  a  Pan,  ftc.  is  the  saaieea 
that  which  Osiris  received  in  the  E^^Tpbaa 
temples.  Isis  also  after  death  rcocivsd  ^hviae 
hoDours  as  well  as  her  husband,  aadas  the  ok 
was  the  ^mbol  of  the  son,  or  OsirtSt  so  the 
cow  was  the  emblem  of  the  moon,  er  of  im> 
Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  ides  of  the  power 
and  greatness  of  Osiris  than  this  iescriptieii, 
which  has  been  found  on  some  aecieDt  eao- 
numents ;  Satwnh  iht  yowkpd  e/  sU  the 
godit  w€U  my  father  ;  lom  Otirih  tcAe  csii' 
ducted  a  large  and  numer9U$  om^  tu  fmt  et 
the  deserts  of  India^  and  traodUd  mar  the 
greatest  part  rf  the  warUt  and  vitUed  Ae 
streams  of  the  IsteTf  and  the  resaoie  Aaru  of 
the  ocean,  d'^usisig  inutooienee  to  ail  the  m- 
luibitants  of  the  earth*  Onris  was  generally 
represented  with  a  cap  on  his  heed  like  m 
mitre,  with  two  horns ;  he  held  a  stick  io  his 
left  hand,  and  in  his  right>a  whip  with  three 
thongs.  Sometimet  he  ^>pesn  with  the  heed 
of  a  hawk,  as  that  bird,  by  ill  quiek  nd 
piercins  eyes,  is  a  proper  emblem  oC  the  son. 
[The  Abhi  Banier  is  of  opinion  that  Osiris  » 
the  same  with  Misraim«  the  too  of  Ham,  who 


peopled  Egypt  some  time  after  the  deltgB, 
and  who  after  his  death  was  deified ;  sBdoe 
is  called  by  the  ancients  the  ion  of  Joj^tsr,  be* 
cause  he  was  the  son  of  Ham  or  fliiiiwe, 
whom  he  himself  had  acknowledged  as  aged. 
Marsham  takes  Osiris  to  have  been  Ham  him- 
self. The  learned,  in  general,  allow  fksl 
Osiris  was  one  of  the  first  dsMsendaeii  of 
Noah  by  Ham,  and  that  he  govenied  Egyp*^ 
whither  his  father  had  repaired,  and  there 
founded  a  small  kingdom  a  fisw  years  after 
the  dispersion  whush  happened  in  the  time  ef 
Peleg.  But  Zoega  {De  Obeiioeie^  p.  571, 
seqqH)  has  the  following  theory.  He  sappesn 
that  Egypt,  at  the  period  when  it  baps  to 
be  inhabited,  received  some  colomes  kem 
Arabia  which  followed  a  psaloral  mods  ef 
life,  and  others  from  Ethiopia  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  cultivation  of  the  eartli< 
The  former  took  op  their  abode  in  the  vie 
nity  of  Pelusium  and  along  a  part  of  the  Dtl- 
ta,  and  extended  southwards  as  isr  as  ths 
middle  of  Heptanomis.  The  £thiopiaBs,eB 
the  other  hand,  founded  Thebes  end  Abydrn, 
together  with  many  towns  inTh^»aisand(bs 
Delta  itself,  and  for  many  ages  iMsd  war 
with  various  soccsm  sgainst  the  jhsiibeid 
race.  To  this  period,  in  the  opinion  efA0«i|a, 
the  history  of  Osiris  beloiigi,  fie  mflkm  hm 
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to  kaT«  hma  a  mv^oooivr  from  Etbiopm* 
wrha  commttnioatid  omuij  vsefol  precepts  ro- 
epactiiY  the  ottltnratioo  of  the  euth,  and 
taaglrt  many  of  Uia  krU  of  oiviliiod  Hie.  He 
wa»  at  lea^  entrapped  and  pat  to  death  by 
Baby,  the  Irin^  of  the  abepbardi,  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Typhoii^and  affi>rded  ocoasioD 
by  his  death  to  many  monrnftd  riles.  The 
Ethiopians  finally  prevailed  over  their  oppo- 
nents, fiHinded  Momphisi  and  wrested  lirom 
tha  shepherd  race  HeliopoUs.  and  also  Pelii 
stttm.  But  as  they  were  divided  into  many 
separate  oommnnities,  and  at  variance  among^ 
themselvea,  thay  wera  often  exposed  to  the 
invasions  oC  the  shepherds  from  the  Delta  and 
IVom  Arabia :  occasionally  they  were  snbju- 
gated  by  them.  At  length  Sesostris  orSethos, 
th*  sea  of  Aaenoplm,  havin*^  driven  cot  the 
abepherds  into  Arabia  and  Syria,  carried  his' 
vicCorioas  arms  even  into  Palestine,  and  on 
hia  return  to  Egypt  was  dachu^ed  king  of  the 
whola  eowitry.  Ha  promnlgated  a  code  of 
laws,  which  he  pretended  to  have  reoeived 
from  Harmee  the  anciant  deity  of  the  Egyp 
tian  priests,  and  after  hss  death  was  oelebrat 
ed  in  tha  traditions  and  saared  hynms  of  the 
E;5yptians.]  PhU.  in  Iti/L  k  Ot.-^Berodot. 
2,  OL 144.— ZHotf.  1.— Homer.  Od,  12,  v.  323. 
— JEHm.  4b  Jinirn.  S.^Luean.  dt  DtA  Syr. 

Osttim,  a  peo|^  of  Chial  in  Brittany. 
[Thair  conntry  is  now  oaUed  Fmititrre.] 
Jtfels,  3,  c.  2.  ^Ctu.  B.  O.  %  c.  34. 

OsEBoiVBt  a  eonntry  oil'  Mesopotamia, 
which  received  this,  name  from  one  of  its 
kings  called  Osrboes.    Ivid,  Mesopotamia.] 

Osaa,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  ooca 
tha  residenea  of  the  Centaurs,  it  was  for- 
HMriyjoraedtD  Mount  Olympus,  but  Her- 
cules, as  soma  report,  separated  them,  and 
made  between  them  the  celebrated  valley  of 
Tampe.  Thk  separation  of  the  two  moan- 
tains  was  more  probably  effected  by  an  earth- 
quaka,  which  happened,  as  dbulous  accounts 
r«prasant,aboat  1885  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian  era.  Osia  was  one  of  those  mo^jntaiUs 
irhich  the  giants,  in  their  wars  against  the 
gods,  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  to  tcale  the 
haavans  with  mora  facility.  Mela,  2,  o.  3. — 
Orirf.  Mtt.  1,  V.  156.  1. 2,  v.  225, 1.  7,  v.  224. 

Fati.  1«  V.  307, 1.  3,  v.  441.— STraft.  9 Lu- 

can.  1  and  6 — f'irg,  G.  1,  v.  281. 

OsTXA,a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tiber  by  Ancus  Martius,  king  of  Rome, 
abont  16  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  hud  a 
celabratad  harbour,  and  was  so  pleasantly  si 
toatad  that  tha  RoBians  generally  spent  a  part 
of  tha  year  there  as  in  a  country-seat.  There 
was  a  sbmlU  tower  in  the  port,  like  the  Pharos 
of  Alazandria,  built  upon  the  wreck  of  a  large 
ship  which  had  baaa  sank  there,  and  which 
oontainad  tha  obelisks  of  Egnrpt  with  which 
the  Roman  ampeirors  intended  to  adorn  the 
capital  of  Italy.  In  the  age  of  Strabo  the 
sand  and  mjid  deposited  by  the  Tiber  had 
choked  tha  harbour,  and  added  much  to  the 
size  of  tha  smaU  islands  which  sheltered  the 
ships  at  tha  entrance  of  tha  river.  Ostia  and 
har  bairbouri  calM  jPerftcf .  became  gradually 


saparaCad,  and  are  now  at  a  ooosiderable  dis- 
tanoa  from  the  sea*  [Ostia  was  the  only  port 
of  Rome^  until  the  time  of  Claudius,  who 
built  what  is  now  Porto  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  The  marshy  insula  tacra^  in 
the  middle  of  tha  river,  once  sacred  to  Apol- 
lo, divides  th^  ancient  harbours,  which  Cas- 
siodoros  calls  the  two  eyes  of  Rome.  After 
the  building  of  Claudiuses  new  port  on  tha 
right  bank  of  the  river,  the  left  stream,  on 
w^ich  OsUa  stand^  was  quite  deserted.  The 
ruins  of  old  Ostia  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness,  and  the  sea  is  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  ancient  port.  The  cause  of  this 
seems  to  be  owing  to  the  extreme  flatness  of 
the  land,  which  does  not  allow  the  Tiber  to 
carry  off  the  immense  quantity  of  earth  and 
mud  its  turbid  waters  bring  down ;  and  the 
more  that  is  deposited,  the  more  sluggishly  it 
flows;  and  thus  the  shore  rises,  the  sea  re- 
cedes, and  the  marshes  extend.]  Flor,  1,  c. 
4, 1.  8,  c.  21.--LW.  1,  o.  33.— JtfeAi,2,  c.  4.— 
Sttrton.— P/tn. 

OsTORtvs  ScAvHuL,  a  govemoi'of  Britain. 
He  <fied  A.  D.  55.  [9f<f.  Britannia.]  Tacit. 
Ann,  16,  c  23. 

OsTKAiTDirAi,  a  magnificent  king  of  Egypt 
in  a  remote  period.]  He  was  the  first  mo- 
narch who  formed  a  library.  He  caused  a 
colossal  statue  of  himself  to  be  erected,  on 
which  was  this  inscription :  <*  i  am  Osyman- 
dyas,  king  of  kings ;  whoever  will  dispute 
this  title  with  me,  let  him  surpass  my  works." 
md.  Memnoniam.1 

Otaves,  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the  uvea 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis. 
It  was  through  him  that  the  usurpation  was 
first  discovered.  He  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed by  Darius  over  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  took  Byzantium.    Uerodot.  3,  c.  70,  &c. 

Otho,  M»  Salvius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria. 
He  was  one  of  Nero*s  favourites,  and  as  such 
he  was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  and  made  governor  of  Panuouia  by  the 
interest  of  8enec4k,  who  wished  to  remove 
him  from  Rome,  lest  Nero's  love  lor  Poppsea 
should  prove  his  ruin.  Af^er  Nero's  death, 
Otho  conciliated  the  favour  of  Galba,  the  oew 
emperor;  but  when  he  did  not  gain  his  point, 
and  when  Galba  had  refused  to  adopt  him  as 
his  successor,  he  resolved  to  make  himself 
absolute  without  any  regard  to  the  age  or 
dignity  of  his  friend.  The  grcot  debts  which 
he  had  contracted  encouraged  his  avarice, 
and  ha  caused  Galba  to  be  assassinated,  and 
he  made  himself  emperor.  He  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people, 
but  the  sudden  revolt  of  Vitellius  in  Germa- 
ny rendered  his  situation  precarious,  and  ii 
was  mutually  resolved  that  their  respective 
right  to  the  empire  should  be  decided  by 
arms.  Otho  obtained  three  victories  over 
his  enemies,  but  in  a  general  engagement 
near  Brixellum.his  forces  were  defeated,  and 
he  stabbed  himself  when  all  hopes  of  success 
were  vanished,  after  a  reign  of  about  three 
months,  on  the  20lh  of  April,  A-  D.  69.  It 
has  been  iustly  observed,  that  the  last  mo* 
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meats  of  Otho's  life  w*re  thoM  of  a  philoeo- 
pber.  He  comfoKed  his  soldiers  who  lament' 
ed  his  fortune,  and  be  expressed  his  concern 
for  their  safety,  when  they  earnestly  solicited 
to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offioes  before  he 
stabbed  himself,  and  he  observed  that  at  was 
better  that  one  man  shoald  die  than  that 
all  should  be  involved  in  rain  for  hie  ob- 
stinacy. His  nephew  was  pale  and  distress- 
ed,  fearing^  the  ang^r  and  haughtiness  of  the 
conqueror;  but  Otho  comforted  him,  and 
ol>served,  that  Vitellius  would  be  kind  and 
affectionate  to  the  friends  and  relations 
of  Otho,  since  Otho  was  not  ashamed  to 
say,  that,  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  enmity, 
the  mother  of  Vitellias  had  received  every 
friendly  treatment  from  his  hands.  He  also 
burnt  the  letters  which,  by  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Vitellias,  might  provoke  his  resent- 
ment against  those  who  had  favoured  the 
cause  of  an  unfortunate  general.  These  no- 
ble and  humane  sentiments  in  a  man  who  was 
the  associate  of  Nero^s  shameful  pleasures, 
and  who  stained  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  his 
master,  have  appeared  to  some  wonderful, 
and  passed  for  the  features  of  policy,  and  not 
of  a  naturally  virtuous  and  benevolent  heart. 
Phit.  in  vitd.'^SueL—Tacii.  2,  HiH,  c.  sa 
fic, — Jm.  3,  V.  90.— -Roscius,  a  tribnne.of 
the  people,  who,  in  Cicero*s  consulship,  made 
a  reguiatien  to  permit  the  Roman  knights  at 
public  spectacles  to  have  the  14  first  rows 
after  the  seats  of  the  senators.  [The  equites, 
previous  to  this,  sat  promiscuously  with  the 
commons.  By  this  new  regulation  of  Otho's, 
the  commons  considered  themselves  disho- 
noured, and  hissed  and  insulted  Otho  when 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  :  the  equites,  on 
the  other  hand,  received  him  with  loud  plau- 
dits. The  commons  repeated  their  hissings, 
and  the  knights  their  applause,  until,  at  last 
they  came  to  mutual  reproaches,  and  the 
whole  theatre  became  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
disorder.  Cicero,  being  informed  of  the  dis- 
turbance, came  and  summoned  the  people  to 
the  temple  of  Bellona,  where,  partly  by  his 
reproof?,  and  partly  by  his  lenity,  hie  so 
wrought  upon  them,  that  they  returned  to  the 
theatre,  loudly  testiSed  their  approbation  of 
Otho,  and  strove  with  the  equites  which 
should  show  him  the  most  honour.  1*he 
speech  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  writing.  It  is  now  lost, 
bot  having  been  delivered  ez  tempore  affords 
a  strong  example  of  the  persuasive  nature  of 
bis  eloquence.  One  topic  which  he  touched 
on  in  this  oration,  and  the  only  one  of  which 
we  have  any  hint  from  antiquity,  was  his  re- 
proaching the  rioters  for  their  want  of  taste, 
in  creating  a  tumult  while  Roscius  was  per- 
forming on  the  stage.]    Horat.  ep.  4,  v.  10. 

The  father  of  the  Roman  emperor  Otfio 

was  the  favourite  of  Claudius. 

OTHmTloxs,  one  of  the  300  Spartans  who 
ibught  against  300  Argives,  when  tho^e  two 
nations  disputed  their  respective  right  to  Thy- 
tea.  Two  Argives,  Alcinor  and  Cronius, 
and  Othryades  survived  the  battle.  The 
AfgiTtt  want  home  to  carry  the  newsof  their 
564 


victory,  but  Otbryadesi  who  had  bec&  cack- 
oned  among  the  namber  of  the  Mm,  as  ac- 
count of  his  wounds,  recovered  himwlf  mi 
carried  some  of  the  spoilt,  of  whiefa  ba  fmi 
stripped  the  Argives,  into  the  camp  of  hii 
countrjroaen;  and  after  he  bad  raised  mtrafliy« 
and  had  written  with  hia  own  blood  ^  I  bate 
conquered"  on  hiflshield,  he  killed  biiiMri^  «»- 
willing  to  snrvive  the  death  of  hie  conaby- 

raen.     Vat.  Max.  3,  c.  i^-PhU.  PmniL 

A  patronymic  given  to  Paatboot,  ibm  Tiayaa 
priest  of  ApoUo,  from  his  fikthar  OthryM. 

Othrts,  a  mountaia,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
moBtains,  in  Theasaly.the  rendesoe  of  Ike 
Centaurs.  Sirab.  ^^Htni&L  7,  c  1S9.*- 
nrg^  JEn,  7,  v.  676. 

Otvi  and  Etbialtss,  tons  of  Nh'Iih"* 
frid,  Aloides. 

P.  Ovioiirs  Naso,  a  oal^wmted  Rdib 
poet,  bom  at  Sulmo  on  the  SDlh  of  Maids, 
about  43  B.C.  As  he  was  intmiled  Ibr  tbe 
bar,  his  father  sent  him  early  to  Romo,  aad 
removed  him  to  Athens  ia  the  snrttealh  year 
of  his  age.  The  progivae  of  Ovid  in  theaCody 
of  eloquence  was  great,  bot  the  fother^  ex- 
pectations were  froetrated;  his  aoa  was  bom 
a  poet,  aad  nothing  oenld  dalsr  hiai  firam 
pursaiog  his  natural  iadiDatMNi,  though  he 
was  often  reminded  that  Heaier  liv^aad 
died  in  the  greatest  eovertj.  fiverj  thing  he 
wrote  was  expressed  in  poetical  DOfflbers,  as 
be  himself  says,  el  quad  tenleftem  teribere  rer- 
tui  erai,  A  lively  genius  and  a  iJKtile  ioMgp- 
nation  soon  gained  him  admiren;  the  learned 
became  his  friends ;  Virgil,  Properttas,  Ti- 
bullus,  and  Horaoe,  boooared  him  witiithdr 

rrespondence ;  and  Angostus  patroalaad 
him  with  the  most  vnbounded  liberality. 
These  favours,  however,  were  bat  OMSBcats- 
ry,  and  the  poet  was  soon  after  baaithed  te 
Tomos,  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  by  the  eoBperor. 
The  true  cause  of  this  sadden  exile  is  mm- 
known.  Some  attribute  it  to  aAamefalamnar 
with  Livia,  the  wifb  of  Augustas,  whSe  odwn 
support  that  it  arose  from  the  kaewlsi%e 
which  Ovid  had  of  the  unpardooaMe  iaeest  ef 
the  emperor  with  his  daughter  Julia.  These 
reasons  are  indeed  merely  coojeotaral ;  the 
cause  was  of  a  very  private  and  very  secret 
nature,  of  which  Ovid  biaiself  is  afraid  to 
speak,  as  it  arose  from  error  and  not  frasa 
criminality.  It  was  however^  something  im- 
proper in  the  fanuly  and  court  of  Aagwitas, 
as  these  lines  seem  to  indicate : 

Cur aliquid vidi ?  Ournoxim haninm/m T 
Cur  imrudenti  edgnitm  culpa  miSi  ett  f 

Tnsciui  JeUeen  vidii  me  vale  Dummm  ; 
Pntdafuit  eanibut  fwn  eitmct  iBtmru, 
Again, 

In$eia  quod  crimen  vidervnt  lumina  piee^, 
Pccealumq%ie  oculot  est  habtsisic  i 
And  in  another  place, 

PerdidertaU  cnm  me  dua  mnuno,  i 
error, 
AUenutfacH  culpa  tiUnia  mthi  ed, 
fTiraboschi  {Storia  della  Letter,  hel,  7W. 
1  f  p.  201,}  his  given  the  rabject  a  very  tare- 
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All  ftDdlitJl  axuuoatioo,  and  leens  to  have 
proved  rmy  aatisftoforily  that  the  ofieoce  of 
Orid  oooriated  in  hii  haviiig  been  an  aoei- 
dcntal  witness  of  some  naadalooa  intris^e  on 
the  part  of  Joliet  in  which,  howavar.  An- 
goitos  waa  not  at  all  impUoatad.]  In  his  ban- 
ishflMnt,  Grid  betrayed  his  pnsUlanimitjtand 
however  afflicted  and  distressed  bis  sitna- 
tion  wae«  yet  the  flattery  and  impatience 
which  he  showed  in  his  writing  are  a  dis- 
graea  to  his  pen,  and  expose  him  more  to  ri- 
dicQle  than  pity.  Though  he  prostituted  his 
pen  and  his  time  to  adulation,  yet  the  emper- 
or proved  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  refused 
to  listen  to  his  most  ardent  friends  at  Rome, 
wfaowished  for  the  return  of  the  poet.  Ovid, 
who  undoubtedly  wished  ibr  a  Bmtos  to  de- 
lirer  Rome  of  her  tyranaieal  Augustas,  con- 
tinued his  flattery  even  to  meanness;  and 
when  the  emperor  died, he  wasso  mercenary 
as  to  oonsaorate  a  temple  to  the  departed  ty- 
rant on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  where  he  re- 
galariy  offemd  frankincense  every  morning. 
Tiberias  proved  as  regardless  at  his  prede- 
cessor to  the  entreaties  whioh  were  made  for 
Ovid,  and  the  poet  died  in  the  7th  or  8th  year 
of  hit  baniahment,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  17,  and  was  beried  at  Tomes.  In  the 
year  1508  of  the  Christian  era,  the  following 
epitaph  was  fomid  at  8tain,  in  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Austria. 

Hie  titus  tit  vattt  tpum  Divi  Ccuaris  ira 
Augustipatrid  eederejutni  kumo. 

Save  mUer  voluit  patriit  occianbre  ttrrit^ 
Sedfrustra!  Uune  iUifata  dedere  locum. 

This,  however,  is  an  imposition  to  render  ce- 
kbrated  mn  obscure  oomer  of  the  world  which 
never  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.    The 
greatest  part  of  Orid's  poems  are  remaining. 
His  MHanwrphotet  in  15  books  are  extreme- 
ly onrious,  on  account  of  the  many  difierent 
mythdogieal  (acts  and  traditions  which  they 
rdate,but  they  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic 
poem.     In  composing  this, the  poet  was  more 
indebted  to  the  then  existing  traditions,  and 
to  the  theogooy  of  the  anoients,  than  to  the 
powers  of  his  own  imagination.    His  Fatii 
were  divided  into  12  iMoks,  the  same  num- 
ber as  the  ooastellatioas  of  the  zodiac ;  but 
of  these,  six  have  perished,  and  the  learned 
world  have  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
poem  which  must  have  thrown  so  much  light 
open  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  fes- 
tivals and  sacrifices^  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  six  that  have  sur- 
vived the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarity. 
His  TVwfta,  which   are  divided   into   five 
books,  contain  much  elegance  and  softness  of 
expression,  as  also  his  Elegies  on  difi*ereot 
subjects.    [  His  TVk/ui,  however,  are  render- 
ed very  fatiguing  by  the  monotony  which  per- 
vades them.    The  despondency  of  Ovid  and 
bis  exaggerated  desonption  of  hb  sufferings 
inspire  neither  esteem  for  his  character  nor 
pity  for  his  misfortunes.]    The  Heroides  are 
nervous,  spirited,  and  diffuse,  the  poetry  is 
excellent,  the  langnage  varied,  'but  the  ex- 
preaioQt  are  often  too  wanton  and  indelicate, 


a  fiuilt  which  is  common  in  his  compositions* 
[These  epistles,  however,  are  the  most  finish- 
ed of  the  productions  of  Ovid,  and  form  that 
part  of  his  works  which  has  met  with  the 
largest  number  of  imitators.  The  epistle  of 
Sappho  to  Phaon  is  r^;arded  as  a  master- 
piece* Three  of  the  Heroides,  viz.  Ulysses 
to  Penelope,  Demopfaoon  to  Phyllis,  and  Pa- 
ris to  Oenone,  are  not  the  productions  of 
Ovid,  nor  were  they  written,  apparently,  by 
any  poet  of  the  Augustan  age.  Some  critics 
ascribe  them  to  Angelius  Sabinus,  a  Neapo- 
litan poet  of  the  15th  century.]  His  three 
books  of  Amorum^  and  the  same  number  de 
Arte  Amandh  with  the  other  de  Remedio 
Amoris^  are  written  with  great  elegance,  and 
contain  many  flowery  descriptions ;  but  the 
doctrine  which  they  hold  forth  is  dangerous, 
and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution,  as  they 
seem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  the  heart 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  mora- 
lity. His  Ibis^  which  is  written  in  imitation 
of  a  poem  of  Callimachns  of  the  same  name, 
is  a  satirical  performance.  Besides  these» 
there  are  extant  some  fragments  of  other 
poems,  and  among  these  some  of  a  tragedy 
called  Medea.  The  talents  of  Ovid  as  a  dra- 
matic writer  have  been  disputed,  and  some 
have  observed,  that  he  who  is  so  often  void 
of  sentiment,  was  not  born  to  shine  as  a  tra- 
gedian. Ovid  has  attempted  perhaps  too 
many  sorts  of  poetry  at  once.  On  whatever 
he  has  written,  he  has  totally  exhausted  the 
subject  and  left  nothing  unsaid.  He  every 
where  paints  nature  with  a  masterly  hand, 
and  gives  strength  to  the  most  vulgar  expres- 
sions. It  has  l^en  judiciously  observed,  that 
his  poetry,  after  his  banishment  from  Rome, 
was  destitute  of  that  spirit  and  vivacity  which 
we  admire  in  his  other  compositions.  His 
FaMi  are  perhaps  the  best  written  of  all  his 
poems,  and  after  them  we  may  fairly  rank  hb 
love  verses,  his  Heroidet^  and  after  all  his 
Mitamarphoses^  which  were  not  totally  finish  • 
ed  when  Augustus  sent  him  into  banishment. 
His  EpUlleifrom  PorUut  are  the  language  of 
an  abject  and  pusillanimous  flatterer.  How- 
ever critics  may  censure  the  indelicacy  aod 
the  inaccuracies  of  Ovid,  it  is  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  his  poetry  contains  great  sweet- 
ness and  elegance,  and,  like  that  of  TibuUus, 
charms  the  ear  and  captivates  the  mind.  Ovid 
married  three  wives,  but  of  the  last  alone 
he  speaks  with  fondness  and  affection.  He 
bad  only  one  daughter,  but  by  which  of  his 
wives  is  unknown ;  and  she  herself  became 
mother  of  two  children,  by  two  husbands. 
The  best  editions  of  Ovid's  works  are  those 
of  Barman,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1727 ;  of  L. 
Bat.  1670,  in  8ro.  and  of  Utrecht,  in  12mo. 
4  vols.  1713.  Otid.  Trist.  3  and  4,  &c.— Pa- 
tere.  2,-'MartiaL  3  and  8. 

[OxfeiE,  small  pointed  isles  near  the  Echi- 
nades,  now  called  Cursolari.  Their  ancient 
name  has  reference  to  their  form,  (o^ii^i.)) 

Oxu8,  [a  large  river  of  Bactriana,  rismg 
in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  that  coun- 
try, or  rather  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Oreal  BukhaHa^  and  flowingjor^the  gt«ftter 
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J»srt  of  its  course  in  a  nortii-wett  dir«oU«ii. 
t  noei?«s  nnaeroas  tribatories,  and  f&lls 
aftoraconnaof  1200imlat  into  the  tea  of 
Aral,  The  ancient  goegraphoresopposed  it 
to  laU  into  the  Caspian,  being  ignorant  of  the 
ezirtence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  east  of 
the  former.  The  Oxns  i»  now  the  AmUj 
called  by  the  Arabian  geographefB  Chihon 
mChkon,'] 

OxtdrAcjK,  a  nation  of  India.  [They  are 
supposed  to  bate  inhabited  the  district  now 
called  OiUtek,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Aoesines  and  Indos.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
woald  be  more  correot  to  looate  them  a  little 
beyond  its  junction  with  the  Hypbasis.}  Cwrt, 

OxTRTKcaus,  [a city  of  Egypt, on  the  ca- 
nal of  Mosris.  It  took  its  name  from  a  Ash 
called  •$»c*0^*^  *•  Greek,  or  pi'fce,  which 
was  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  had  a  temple  here.  Nothing  remains  of 
this  city,  in  the  yiUage  called  Senese,  bnilt 
on  its  rains,  bnt  some  Iragments  of  stone  pil- 
lars, and  a  single  column  left  standing,  and 
which  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  a  por- 
tico of  the  composite  order.l    Strab, 

Oz^ue  or  OzdLi,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  eastern  parts  of  ^tolia,  which  were  call- 
ed OmoUo,  This  tract  of  territory  lay  at  the 
north  of  the  b^  of  Corinth,  and  extended 
about  twelve  miles  northward.  They  reeetv- 


ed  their  Base  from  the  ka4  tienek  (t^)  of 
thehr  bodies  andof  their  doUdttg«  wliicil  was 
the  raw  hidei  of  wild  beasts,  or  from  thesf- 
fensive  smell  of  the  body  of  Ncssus  ike  tarn- 
taur,  which  ailer  death  was  left  to  potriy^ 
the  oouBP&ry  without  the  honours  of  a  bnrU. 
Some  derive  it  with  more  propriety  frvBi  fSm 
stench  of  the  stagnated  water  itt  tlie  na^ 
bonring  lakes  and  marshes*  [vid,  LoerL]  Ac- 
cording to  afttboloos  tradition  y  they  received 
their  namefrom  a  very  difbrent  cifounstanes  * 
During  the  reign  of  a  son  of  Deacnlioo,  a  Mch 
brooght  into  the  world  a  stick  wCeirf  ef 
whelps.  The  stiek  was  planted  in  thegroood 
by  the  king,  and  it  grew  np  a  largw  wme  aid 
produced  grapes,  from  which  the  itthabilaata 
of  the  ooanlry  were  called  Osete,  not  from 
o^Mv,  t^smeUkad,  bat  from  4^,  a hrmtek er 
iprout.  The  name  of  Oxoiie,  on  aocoont  of 
its  iodelieate  ftignifioation,  higMy  tfspleaseJ 
the  iafaabitaots,  and  they  exobanged  it  soon 
ibr  that  of  ifUoUans.  [AecordiBg  to  soom 
authorities,  the  arrows  of  Berenles  worn 
buried  in  this  district  by  PMIectetet,  and  a 
mepbitio  vapour  arose  htnn  them,  as  tbey 
were  tinged  mth  the  poison  of  the  Hydra. 
According  to  others,  the  OiuAm  eeatinned  fcr 
a  long  time  to  dress  i«  flie  ddna  of  aniaali, 
and  hence  thmr  persons  were  rendered  offim- 
sive.]    Pmu.  10,  o.  ^-^Hefi^i.  8,  c  32. 
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PaCATIANUS,  Titus  Julius,  a  general  of 
the  Roman  armies,  who  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  in  Gaul,  about  the  latter  part  of 
Philip*8  reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated, 
A.  D.  249,  and  put  to  death,  &o. 

PAcHlvna,  or  Pacbynus,  now  Passaro,  a 
promontory  of  Sicily,  projecting  about  two 
miles  into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula, 
at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  island,  with  a 
small  harbour  of  the  same  name.  Sirab.  6. 
— Jtf£to,2,c.  l.^Firg.JEn.d,  v.  699 — Paw, 
5,c.25. 

Pac6rus,  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sons  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  against  Cras- 
sus,  whose  army  he  defeated,  and  whom  he 
took  prisoner.  He  took  Syria  fi-om  the  Ro- 
mans and  supported  the  republican  party  of 
Pompey,  and  of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar. He  was  killed  in  a  battle  by  Ventidius 
BasBUs,  B.  C.  39,  on  the  same  day  (9th  of 
June)  that  Crassus  had  been  defeated.  Flor, 

4,  c.  9,-^Horai,  3,  od.  6,  v.  9. A  king  of 

Parthia,  who  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  &c. 

Pactolub,  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia, 
rising  in  Mount  Tmolus,  and  falling  into  the 
Hermus  after  it  has  watered  the  city  of  Sar- 
des.  It  was  in  this  river  that  Midas  washed 
himself  when  he  turned  into  gold  whatever  he 
touched ;  and  from  that  circumstance  it  ever 
after  rolled  golden  sands,  and  received  the 
name  of  Chrysorrhoas.  It  is  called  Tmolus 
by  PJiny.  Strabo  observes,  that  it  had  gold 
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en  sands  in  his  age.  [The  gold  §mtA  naid 
the  sands  of  the  ractolns  w«a  dortvod  frtMi 
the  mines  of  Mount  Tmolus»  aad  wlma 
were  exhausted  the  sup^y  of  tho 
ceased.  This  river,  acoording  to  Vorro  oad 
Cbrysostom,  was  the  chief  soince  of  the 
wealth  of  CroBsus.]    Virg,  JEau  10,  ▼.  142^ 

Strab.  18.— Offii.  Mil.  11,  v.  86 ^ileiod^ 

5,  c.  110.— P/in.  33,  c.  8. 

Pactxas,  a  Lydian  intrusted  with  thooare 
of  the  treasures  of  Croesus  at  SardeL  Tho 
immense  riches  which  he  could  oe—odt 
corrupted  him,  and  to  make  himself  iadepmid^ 
cut  he  gathered  a  large  army.  Ho  laids' 
to  the  citadel  of  Sardes,  but  tho  arrival  of  c 
of  the  Persian  generals  soon  pot  hias  to  i 
He  retired  to  Comn  and  aAerwards  to  Lcf 
bos,  where  he  was  delivered  into  tho  hands 
of  Cyrus.  BtrodoUl,^  154,  &c— Pooa^f, 
c.  35. 

PlcCviug,  M.  a  nativoof  Bnindiisi— , 
son  of  the  sister  of  the  poet  KnnHw  i^ 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  pontiag, 
and  by  his  poetical  talmits.  [Ho  was  oao  cf 
the  first  Romans  who  attained  any  dagreo  of 
eminence  in  painting;  and  he  portiealarfy 
distinguished  himself  by  the  pietnco  whioii 
he  executed  for  the  temple  of  Uoreolos  in 
the  Forum  Boiarium.]  Ho  wrote  aatiraa  aod 
tragedies  which  were  represented  at  ] 
and  of  some  of  which  tho  names  are  { 
ed,  as  Peribcea,  Hermione«Atoianta»Ilio«o, 
Teuceo  Aotiope,  ^c.    Orestet  wia  oooa^ 

uiyiiizeu  uy  '*^-»  v_/ v_^^ln^ 
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deredas  the  best  fioiahed  perfeniMuao* ;  the 
stjle,  however,  though  rough  aad  withottt 
either  parity  or  elegance^  «lMerved  the  com- 
mendetion  of  Cioero  end  Q^uitttiliaii«  who 
perceived  strong  rays  of  genius  and  perfec- 
tion irequeotly  beamiog  through  the  cloads 
of  the  barbarity  and  ignoranoe  of  the  times. 
[Cicero,  though  be  tdamee  his  etyla,  places 
him  oa  the  same  level  for  tragedy  as  En- 
nias  for  epic  poetry,  or  CasciUus  for  come- 
dy ;  and  he  laeutioos  in  his  treatise  Dt  Oror 
tore^  that  bis  verses  were  considered  by  ma- 
ny as  highly  laboured  and  adorned.  Irwas 
in  thu  laboured  polish  of  versification,  and 
skill  in  the  dramatic  conduct  of  the  scene, 
that  the  excellence  of  Paouvius  ebiefly  con^ 
sisled.  The  passages  of  Horace  and  Quinti- 
lian  which  relate  to  this  poet  must  have  this 
meaning  annexed  to  them,  and  no  other. 
Most  other  Latia  critics,  though  on  the  whole 
they  seem  to  prefer  Attius,  allow  Paeuvius 
to  be  the  more  correct  writer.]  The  poet  in 
his  old  age  retired  to  Tarentum,  where  he 
died  in  his  90th  year,  about  131  yeats  before 
Christ  01  all  bis  compositions  about  437 
scattered  lineB  are  preserved  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Latin  poeta.  [From  no  one  play  of 
Paouvius  are  there  men  than  fifty  liaes  pre- 
served, and  these  g^erally  very  much  de- 
tached. The  longest  passages  which  we  have 
in  continuation  are  a  £ra^g^ent  coneeming 
Fortune,  in  the  Hermione;  the  exclamations 
of  Ulysses,  whtte  writhing  finder  the  agoay 
3f  a  recent  wound  in  the  Jfupira ;  and  a  de- 
scription of  a  storm  in  the  Dulonstes.]  Cie. 
ic  OrtU,  2,  ad  Harm.  2,  c  a^,-^Horat,  2,  ep. 
],  r.  5a.«-9tfm<a.  10,  e.  1. 

Pijuwx,  now  B0utm9t  a  town  on  the 
P<H  where  it  begins  to  braaob  into  different 
^haaaels.    PHn.  3,e,  15. 

Pabus,  [now  the  Pe,  the  largest  river  of 
taly,  ancleiitly  called  also  Eridanus,  an  ap- 
>ella^nwhi^  is  frequently  used  by  the  Ro- 
nan  poets,  and  almost  always  by  Greek  au- 
hore.  tid.  Endamis.  D^Aaville  makes 
his  latter  same  belong  properly  to  the 
>8tiam  SpiiMttcum  of  the  Padus.  The  name 
^adwa  i»  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
k  word  in  the  knguage  of  the  Gaids,  which 
tenoCed  a  poplar  tree,  in  eonsequence  of  the 
^reat  number  of  those  trees  growing  on  its 
laake.  Whatever  be  the  derivation  of  the 
erm  Fadtts,  the  more  ancient  name  of  the 
iver^  which  was  Bedinons^  is  oertainly  of 
[Baltic  origin,  and  h  said  to  signify  bottomteum 
The  Po  rises  in  Mobs  Vesulusi  now  Montt 
^U9t  Bear  the  sources  of  the  Dmentia  or 
^Mtrmnoe,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  for 
aore  than  500  miles,  and  discharges  its  wa 
era  into  the  Adriatie,  about  30  miles  south 
»f  Portna  Venetuf,  or  Venice.  It  issuffi- 
iesily  deep  to  bear  boats  and  barges  at  30 
xiiXeM  from  its  source,  but  the  navigation 
s  at  sdl  times  difficult,  and  not  unfrequently 
tazard^os  oa  aeoouat  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
rorreat.  Its  waters  are  liable  to  sudden  in- 
Toaae  Irom  the  netting  of  the  snows  and  from 
loavy  fidls  of  rain,  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it 
yeiag  mlmoet  all  iiioQiitidE*itreaBs ;  and  hi  the 
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fiat  coantry,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
great  dikes  are  erected  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  protect  tike  lands  from  ioudation. 
During  its  long  comree  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  tributaries,  its  channel  being  the 
final  receptacle  ofvalmost  every  stream  whicii 
rises  on  the  eastern  and  southern  declivities 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Appenines.  The  mouths  of  the  Po  were 
anciently  reckoned  seven  in  number,  the 
principal  one,  which  was  the  southernmost, 
called  Padusa,  and  now  Po  di  Primaro.  it 
was  this  mouth  also  to  which  the  appella- 
tions Bridanus  and  Spinetieaa  oitium 
were  applied,  h  sends  off  a  branch  from 
itself  n^r  TngaboH^  the  modem  Ferrara^ 
which  was  anciently  styled  Volana  Ostium, 
but  is  now  denominated  PQ.di  FerroiraJ] 
It  was  formeriy  said  that  it  rolled  getddust  in 
its  sands,  which  was  carefully  searched  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  consuls  C.  Flaminiua 
Nepos  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  were  the  first 
Roman  generals  who  crossed  it.  The  Po  is  fa- 
mous for  the  death  of  Phaeton,  who,  as  the 
poets  mention,  was  thrown  down  there  by  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Ovid.  Met.  1 ,  v.  258, 
&e. — JMsto,  2,  c  4. — Luean,  %  &c. — Virg* 
Mn,  9,  V.  680.*-Sfrat.  5 — Plin.  87,  c.  2. 

Padusa,  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the 
Po.  It  was  said  to  abound  in  swans,  and  from 
it  there  was  a  cut  to  the  town  of  Ravenna. 
It  is  now  the  Po  di  Primaro.  vid.  Padus.] 
'wg.«en.ll,v.455. 
PjBAir,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
the  word  ^oon,  an  hymn  which  was  sung  in 
his  honour,  because  he  had  killed  the  serpent 
Python,  which  had  given  cause  to  the  people 
to  exclaim  To  Ptean  I  The  exclamation  of  lo 
Pttan !  was  made  use  of  in  speaking  to  the 
other  gods,  as  it  often  was  a  demonstration  of 
joy.  [Damm  derives  the  term  Psan,  (nei«y) 
from  9r«i/»,  ceuartfaeio^  Apollo  being  honour- 
ed in  hymns,  as  the  divinity  who  protected 
from  and  caused  evil  to  cease.]  .Air.  6,  v. 
171.— Outrf.  Mel.  1,  T.  538,1. 14,  v.720.--Lu. 
eon.  I,  &o.— 5frtf6. 18. 

Pjbhani,  a  people  of  Belgie  Gaul,  suppos- 
ed to  dwell  in  the  present  country  at  the  west 
of  Luxemburg.    Gas*  G.  2,  c  4. 

PiBoir,  a  celebrated  pbysidan  during  the 
Trojan  war.  From  him  physicians  are  some- 
times called  Pteonii,  and  herbs  serviceable  in 
medicinal  processes,  Paonia  herba.  Firg- 
JEn.  7,  V.  169.— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  535. 

PAdirxs,  [a  people  of  Macedonia,  who  in- 
habited the  coast  of  Macedonia  and  ttie  vici- 
nity of  Afount  Rhodope,  according  t^  Dio 
Cassias.  Herodotus  places  them  on  Um  banks 
of  the  Strymon;  and  Ptolemy  assigns  to 
them  the  parts  of  Macedonia  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Heliacmon.]  Paus.  5,  c.  1. — 
Herodot.  5,  c.  13,  &c. 

Pj:65IA,  [a  country  of  Macedonia,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  Pse^n,  the  son  of  Eady- 
mion.  vid.  Pseones.]  Lio.  43,  c.  5  i ,  1.  45,  o.  29. 
pAdjriDfiS,  a  name  given  to  the  daughters 
of  Pierus,  who  were  defeated  by  the  Muses, 
because  tiieir  mother  was  aaatire  of  P«onia, 
Ovid,  Met.  5,  tat.  fab. 
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PiBSos,  m  town  of  the  HtllMpbnti  caUod  also 
Apestoft  aitaated  at  the  north  of  Lamptacus. 
Wbeo  it  was  destroyed  the  inhabitants  mi- 
g^ted  to  Lam(»acu8,  where  tliey  settled. 
They  were  of  Milesian  ori^.  Strab.  13. — 
Homer.  II  2. 

Pjbstum,  a  town  of  Lucania,  called  also 
JVfepruntfl,  and  Posidonia  by  the  Greeks, 
where  the  soil  produced  roses  which  blos- 
somed twice  a  year.  The  ancient  walls  of 
the  town,  about  three  miles  in  extent,  are 
still  standiog^,  and  likewise  venerable  remains 
of  temples  and  porticoes.  The  Stnut  Pttsta- 
niMf  on  which  it  stood,  is  now  called  the  gulf 
of  Salerno,  [Psstum  was  founded  by  a  co 
lony  from  Sybaris,  and  its  original  name  was 
Posidonia.  It  became  a  very  flourishing  city 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  parent  state,  and 
its  ruins  still  attest  its  former  magnificence. 
The  Lucanians,  however,  subsequently  dis 
possessed  the  Sybarites, and  checked  the  pros* 
perity  of  Posidonia.  Under  the  Roman  do- 
minion an  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  an- 
cient city,  and  a  colony  was  sent  to  it,  but  the 
attempt  never  completely  succeeded;  and 
though  the  Roman  poets  expatiate  with  de- 
light upon  its  beautiful  gardens  and  scenery, 
the  place  itself  never  recovered  its  former 
importance.  Under  the  Romans  the  name 
first  appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Pses 
tum.  The  learned  Mazzochi  is  in  error  when 
he  makes  this  city  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
its  name  Psstum  to  have  been  the  more  an* 
cient  of  the  two,  originating  from  the  Phce 
nidan  word  Potetan  or  Potlaru,  an  appellation, 
according  to  him,  for  Neptune.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fallacious  than  Phoenician  etymolo- 
gies. The  city  was  plundered  in  a  later  age 
by  the  Saracens  and  Normans  successively. 
Its  ruins,  however,  are  in  some  respects  more 
perfect  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  Italy, 
and  equally  as  magnificent  in  their  solidity, 
bordering  on  heaviness,  they  seem  to  form 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Etrurian  manner.  They  mark  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  Doric.  The  walls  of  the 
town  remain  in  all  their  circumference,  five 
at  least,  and  in  some  places  twelve,  feet  high. 
They  are  formed  of  solid  blocks  of  stone  with 
towers  at  intervals.  The  roses  of  Pssstum 
8till,aocording  to  travellers,  support  their  an- 
cient frame  by  their  frtgraoce,  and  by  their 
blossoming  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  in  De- 
cember. A  stream,  called  Sokfone,  flows  un- 
der the  walls,  and  by  spreading  its  waters 
over  its  low  borders,  and  thus  producing 
pools  that  corrupt  in  hot  weather,  continues, 
as  in  aitcient  times,  to  infect  the  air,  and  ren- 
der Psestam  a  dangerous  residence  in  sum- 
mer.) Firg.G,  4.V.  119.— Owf.  Mtt*  15, 
T.  708.— Pen/,  ft,  el.  4,  v.  28. 

C^cijiNA  PjBTwg,  the  husband  of  Arria. 
(vid.  Arria.) 

PAo  As^  or  Pag  ASA,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  in 
Macedonia,  with  an  Urbour  and  a  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  The  ship  Argo  was 
built  there,  at  some  suppose,  and,  according 
to  Propertius,  the  Argonauts  set  sail  from  that 
bwboar.  From  that  circumstance  not  only 
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the  ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Argonmati  tbea- 
selves,  were  ever  after  dtstingoiabed  by  the 
epithet  of  Pargoimut.  [The  place  whman 
the  Argo  set  sail  was  rather  the  port  of 
Aphetsp.  vid.  Aphetse.  The  term  PagnMsai 
refers  to  the  gulf  on  which  Aphetae  was  sitt- 
ate  more  than  to  the  city  of  Pagase.]  Ptray 
confounds  Pagass  with  Demetrias,  bot  ihij 
are  different,  and  the  latter  was  peeked  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former,  who  preferred 
the  situation  of  Demetriasfor  its  coBTeaseooca. 
Ovid,  Met,  T,  v.  1, 1.  8,  v.  849.— I^veon.  2,  r. 
715, 1. 6,  ▼.  400.— ^eto,  2,  c  3  and  7.— 5/^ift. 
9.— Proper/.  1,  el.  20,  v.  17.— Pfm.  4,  c  8.— 
ApoUon,  Rhod,  1,  v.  238,  ^. 

Pal  A,  a  town  at  the  toath  of  Coniea,  bow 
Si,  Bonifaco, 

PalaapAlis,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.     Strob, 

Palamon  or  Palbmov,  a  sea  deity,  soo 
of  Athamas  and  Ino.  His  origiDal  oaoM  was 
Melicerta^  and  he  assumed  that  of  Palceioo 
after  he  had  been  changed  inte  a  tea  deity 
by  Neptune,  {vid,  Melicerta.)-— A  noted 
grammarian  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Tiberinsi 
who  made  himself  ridiculous  by  his  arroganee 
and  luxury.    Juv,  6,  v.  45 1 .— .Mart Mil.  2,  cp. 

A  son  of  Neptune,  who  was  anoagit 

the  Argonauts.    ApoUoi, 

PALiEPAFBOB,  the  asoieot  town  of  Papbot 
in  Cypru^near  to  the  new.  [vid.  Papboi.] 
Strab,  14. 

Pai^pharbalits,  the  ancieat  town  of 
Pharsalus  in  Thessaly.  [M.  Pharsalus.] 
C<w.  B,  A,  48. 

pALJEPRATus,  du  ancient  Ckcek  phileao- 
pher,  whose  age  is  unknown,  tbonghtt  can  be 
ascertained  that  he  flourished  between  the 
times  of  Aristotle  and  Augostos.  He  wra«e  5 
books  de  iner^ibitibut^  of  which  only  theflrrt 
remains,  and  in  it  be  endeaTours  to  czplam 
fabulous  and  mythological  traditioiu  by  hate- 
rical  facts.  The  best  edition  of  Palsphatot 
is  that  of  J.  Frid.  Fischer,  in  8to.  ZAtp,  1773. 
[There  were  several  ancient  writers  named 
ralsephatus,  one  an  Athenmn,  placed  by  dM 
poets  before  the  time  of  Homer ;  one  a  native 
of  Pares,  who  lived  under  Artaxerxct  Mne- 
mon,  and  one  a  grammarian  and  philoaopber, 
bom  at  Athens  or  in  f^pt,  posterior  to  Aris- 
totle. The  greatest  number  of  anthoriCset 
are  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  the  author  ef 
the  work  de  incredibihbut^  or  irt^t  ««»^«t.] 

pALJEtdLis,  a  town  of  Campania,  built  br 
a  Greek  colony,  where  Naples  aflerwam 
was  erected,    [vid,  Neapolb.]    lAf.  8,  e.  fl 

Palastx,  a  village  of  Faints  near  On- 
cus,  where  Csesar  first  landed  with  his  fleet. 
Lucan.  5,  v.  460. 

PaljestIna,  fa  district  of  Asia,  deriving ib 
name  from  the  Philislei  or  Philistines  who 
inhabited  the  coast.  As  it  was  the  promisri 
inheritance  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and 
the  scene  of  the  birth,  sufferings,  and  death 
of  our  Redeemer,  we  are  accustcuned  to  de* 
signate  it  by  the  more  religioai  appellatioaof 
the  Holy  Land.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Phoenicia  and  CoBlesyria,  on  the  east  by 
Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  south  bv  Arabia  Pt* 
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r      tnea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediternuiean, 
1      called  in  Scripture  the  Great  Sea.     On  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan   were  the  three 
,      districts  of  J  iidaea  in  the  south,  Sama  ria  in  the 
,     middle,  and  Galilaea  in  the  north.    Moses  has 
described  its  great  fertility,  DetU,  8, 7,  &c  ; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even  the  cele- 
brated bnd  of  £^ypt  in  the  number  of  cattle 
which  it  bred,  and  in  the  quantity  and  excel- 
lence of  the  oil,  corn,  wine,  and  various  fruits 
which  it  yielded.    Its  fecundity  hat  been  ex 
tolled  even  by  Julian  the  Apostate.     The  vi- 
eible  efiects  of  divine  displeasure  which  this 
country  has  experienced,  not  only  under  Ti- 
tus, but  much  more  since  that  emperor^s  time 
is  the  inundations  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
of  theSaracenSy  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  op 
pression  it  now  feels  under  the  Turkish  yoke, 
are  causes  more  than  sufficient  to  have  re 
dnced  the  greater  part  of  it  to  its  present  state, 
a  mere  desert.    The  Turks  moreover  neither 
protect  the  agriculturalist  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Arab,  nor  afford  him   any  encourage 
ment ;  and  yet  it  is  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  travellers  in  regard  to  this  country,  that 
where  it  is  cultivated  it  is  extremely  fertile, 
It  produces  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  ;  and  vines 
are.  not  wanting,  although  the  Mahometans 
do  not  drink  wine.]     Herodot.  1,  o.   105. — 
SiL  ft.  3,  V.  GOe.'-Stfab.  16. 

Paxastinus,  an  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Strymon. 

PALiETTRUs,  the  ancient  towu  of  Tyre  on 
the  continent,     [vid,  Tyrus.]     Sirab.  16. 

Pauahedbs,  a  Grecian  chiefs  son  of  Nau- 
plios,  king  of  Eubcea  by  Clymene.    He  was 
sent  by  the  Greek  princes  who  were  going  to 
the  Trojan  war  to  bring  Ulysses  to  the  camp, 
-who,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  expedition, 
protended  insanity  ;  and  the  better  to  impose 
upon  his  friends,  used  to  harness  different  am- 
mats  to  a  plou|;h,  and  sow  salt  instead  of  bar 
ley  into  Uie  furrows.    The  deceit  was  soon 
perceived  by  Palamedes ;  he  knew  that  the  re< 
gfrat  to  part  from  his  wife  Penelope,  whom  he 
had  lately  married,  was  the  only  reason  of  the 
pretended  insanity  of  Ulysses;  and  to  demon- 
strate thiSfPalamedes  took  Telemachus,whom 
Penelope  bad  lately  brou^^ht  into  the  world, 
and  put  him  before  the  plough  of  his  father. 
IJljssei  showed  that  he  was  not  insane  by 
taraiiig  the  plough  a  different  way  not  to  hurt 
his  chUd .  This  living  been  discovered,  Ulys- 
ses was  obliged  to  attend  the  Greek  princes  to 
the  war,  bujL  an  immortal  enmity  arose  be 
t^reea  Ulysses  and  Palamedes.    The  king  of 
Ithaca  resolved  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
distress  him  ;  and  when  all  his  expectations 
were  frastrated,  he  had  the  meanness  to  bribe 
ooe   of  his  servants,  and  to  make  him  dig  a 
hole  in  his  master^s  tent,  and  there  conceal  a 
lar^^e    sum  of  money.    After  this    Ulysses 
forg^ed  a  letter  in  Phrygian  characters,  which 
kin^  Priam  was  supposed  to  have  sent  to  Pa- 
lamedes. In  the  letter  the  Trojan  kiqg  seem- 
ed   to  entreat  Palamedes  to  deliver  into  his 
hands   the  Grecian  army,  according  to  the 
conditions  which  had  been  previously  agreed 
apon  when  he  received  the  money.    This 
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forged  letter  was  carried  by  means  of  Ulysses 
beiore  the  princes  of  the  Grecian  army.  Pa- 
lamedes was  summoned,  and  he  made  the 
most  solemn  protestations  of  innocence,  but 
all  was  in  vain ;  the  money  that  was  discover- 
ed in  hit  tent  served  only  to  corroborate  the 
accusation.  He  was  found  guilty  by  all  the 
army  and  stoned  to  death.  Homer  is  silent 
about  the  miserable  fate  of  Palamedes,  and 
Pausanias  mentions  that  it  had  been  reported 
by  some  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  had 
drowned  him  in  the  sea  as  he  was  fishing  on 
the  coast.  Philostratus,  who  mentions  the 
tragical  story  above  related,  adds  that  Achil- 
les and  Ajax  buried  his  body  with  great  pomp 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  that  they  raised  upon  it 
a  small  chapel,  where  sacrifices  were  regular- 
ly offered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Troas.  Pala- 
medes was  a  learned  man  as  well  as  a  soldier, 
and,  according  to  some,  he  completed  the  al- 
phabet of  Cadmus  by  the  addition  of  the  four 
letters,  8,  |,  Jt«  ^*  during  the  Trojan  war. 
[A  fragment  of  Euripides,  preserved  by  Sto- 
baeus,  oscribes  to  Palamedes  the  honour  of 
the  invention  of  the  vowek.  The  meaning 
of  this  evidently  is,  that  be  was  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  the 
four  signs  of  aspiration  in  the  Phoanioian 
alphabet  to  express  the  vowel-sounds.  Aris- 
totle states  that  Epicharmus  invented  the  f 
and  ;^.]  To  him  also  is  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  dice  and  backgammon ;  and  it  is 
said  he  was  the  first  who  regularly  raided 
an  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  who  placed 
sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited  their  vi- 
gilance and  attention  by  giving  them  a  watch- 
word. Hygiru  fkb,  95,  105,  Sic-^poUod, 
2,  &c.— i>w/ii».  CreL  2,  c.  15 — Ovid,  Met. 
13,  V.  56  and  SOS.—Pata.  1,  o.  31 — MamL 
4,  V.  ^5,—PhHottraL  v.  10,  c.  6,^Eyrij^ 
in  PhaemMs.^^artial,  13,  ep.  75. — Plin»  7, 
C.56. 

PalatInus  mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the 
largest  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was 
built.  It  was  upon  it  that  Romulus  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a 
quadrangular  form,  and  there  alio  be  kept 
his  court,  as  well  as  TuUns  Hoetilius  and  Au- 
gustus, and  all  the  succeeding  emperors ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  word  Palaiuan  has 
ever  since  been  applied  to  the  residence  of  a 
monarch  or  prince.  The  Palatine  hill  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  goddess  Paies^  or 
from  the  Palatini^  who  originally  inhabited 
the  place,  or  from  balare  or  ooiore,  the  bleat- 
ing! of  sheep,  which  were  frequent  there^  or 
perhaps  from  the  word  palanies^  wandering, 
because  Evander,  when  he  came  to  settle  in 
Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
(hem  all  one  society.  There  were  some 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and 
called  Palatine,  because  kept  on  the  hill.  Dio. 
Ctas.  53.— f/o/.  12,  v.  709.— Ltv.  1,  c.  7  and 
33.— Owd.  Met,  14,  ▼.  822.— /or.  9,  v.  23.— 
MartiaL  1,  ep.  71.— Farre  deL.  L,  4,  c.3 — 
Ctc.  in  CaitUl.  1. Apollo,  who  was  wor- 
shipped on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  also  called 
PaUUinuB.  His  temple  there  had  been  built, 
or  rather  repaired  by  Augustus,  who  had 
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enriched  it  with  a  library,  valuable  for  the 
TarioQi  collections  of  Gr^ek  attd  Latio  ma- 
nuscripts which  it  coDtiiined,  as  also  for  the 
Sibylline  books  deposited  there.  Borat.  1, 
ep.  3,  7.  17. 

PALAtTTivM,  a  towft  of  Afcadia.  [vid  Ro- 
ma.J 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolde  and  of 
pastures  among  the  Romans.  She  was  wor- 
shipped with  great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and 
her  festivals,  called  PaUlia^  were  celebrated 
the  very  day  that  Romulus  began  to  Uy  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  [SIst  of 
AprilJ  Firg,  G.S,  v.  I  and  294.— Octrf.  Fa$t. 
4,  V.  722,  &c,-^Palerc.  1,c.  8. 

Palibcpthra,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  now 
to  be  Painay  or,  according  to  others,  AVaha^ 
bad.    StTiOf,  15. 

PaUcx,  or  Palisci,  two  deities,  sons  of 
Jupiter  by  Thalia,  Whom  ^schylus  calls  £t 
na,  in  a  tragedy  which  is  now  lost,  atcording  to 
the  words  of  Macrobius.  The  nymph  £tna, 
when  pregnant,  entreated  her  lover  to  remove 
her  from  the  pursuits  of  Juno.  The  god  con- 
cealed her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
when  the  tithe  of  her  delivery  was  come,  the 
earth  opened  bnd  brought  into  the  world  two 
children,  who^  received  the  name  of  Palici, 
uTo  Toar  irotxff  utrd-Alide^ottfe  iheyeame  ogain 
int6  the  wcTldfrom  the  baiceU  of  the  mrth. 
These  deities  were  worshipped  with  great  c«- 
remotties  by  the  Sicilians,  and  near  their  tem- 
pi^ were  two  small  lakes  of  sulphureous  wa- 
ter, Which  were  supposed  to  have  sprimg  out 
T>f  tlie  earth  at  the  same  time  that  they  Were 
bora.  Near  these  pools  it  was  usual  to  take 
the  most  solemn  oaths,  by  those  who  wished 
to  decide  controversies  and  <)uarrels.  If  any  of 
the  persons  who  took  the  oath  prejured  them- 
selves, tb^  were  immediately  punished  in  a 
eupematBral  mianner  by  the  deities  of  the 
place,  and  those  whose  oath  was  sincere  de- 
parted unhtfrt.  The  Pallici  had  also  an  orael  e 
'Which  Was  consulted  Upon  great  emergencies, 
afad  whi<ih  r^dered  the  truest  and  most  une 
quiVocal  ansWers.  In  asuperstitious  age,  the 
altars  of  the  Paticf  Were  stained  with  the 
bl6od  df  btiman  sacrhSces,t>ut  this  berbarou» 
custom  was  soon  abolished,  bud  the  deities 
were  sattsfied  With  their  usual  offerings. 
yirg,  Mn.  9,  v.  585.— Ovtfll.  Met.  5,  v.  506. 
—Diifd,  ^.—Macrob.  Satxsnu  4,  c.  10.— -/toi. 
14,  V.  219. 

pALltiA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.  The 
ceremony  consisted  inWinging  heaps  of  straw, 
and  in  leaping  over  them.  No  ^acrifioes  were 
offered,  but  the  {>urifications  were  made  With* 
the  smoke  of  hor^es^  blood,  and  with  the  ash- 
es of  a  calf  that  had  been  taken  from  the  bel-: 
ly  of  his  mother  after  it  had  been  sacrificed, 
and  with  the  ashes  of  beans.  Thepurifica-. 
tion  of  the  flocks  was  alsd  mftde  with  the! 
amoke  of  sulphur,  of  the  olive,  the  pin6,  the 
laurel,  and  the  rosemary.  Offerings  of  mild 
cheese,  boiled  wine,  and  cakes  of  mSHet,were 
afterwards  made  to  the  j^oddess.  This  festi- 
val was  observed  on  the  2lst  of  April,  and  it 
^na  during  the  celebration  that  Romulus  first 
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began  to  build  the  city.  Some  cM,  tbiain- 
tival  Parilia,  qwm  pariendo^  became  fhcas- 
crifices  were  offered  to  the  divinity  Ibr  ths 
fecundity  of  the  flocks.  Ovid.  MH.  ]4»  v.Tii. 
FtLSL  4,  V.  721,  &o.  1.  6,  v.  257.— Pr«9Mr^4 
el.  1,  V.  19.— TtAtti/.  2,  el.  5,  v.  87. 

PALiir0av8«a  skilful  pilot  of  the  Aiptf 
^neas.  Ue  fell  into  the  sea  in  hit  deep,aad 
was  three  days  exposed  to  the  taaipcsta  and 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  at  last  cud«  snfe 
to  land  near  Velia,  where  the  cruel  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  murdered  him  to  olileiohis 
clothes.  His  body  was  left  noboried  on  tfs 
5ea-8hore ;  and  as,  according  to  the  rel^isB  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  no  petaon  was  tufeted 
to  eross  the  Stygian  lake  before  one  hundred 
years  were  elapsed,  if  his  remeina  had  mC 
been  decently  buried*  we  find  iEncaa,  when 
he  irisited  the  infernal  regions^  speekiiy  to 
Palinurus,  and  assuring  him,  that  thoqgh  hw 
bones  were  deprived  of  a  funeral,  yci  the 
place  where  his  body  was  exposed  should 
soon  be  adorned  with  a  menu  meet,  and  bear 
his  name ;  and  accordingly  a  pramontory  was 
called  Palinurus,.  now  Peitmire.  Virg,  «£n. 
3,  V.  513, 1. 5,  V.  840,  &c.  1.  «,  v.  341.— Ori^ 
de  Rem.  SlL^^dth  2,c.  4,^Sink^^HanL 
3,od.4,v.  28. 

PALiscdRUM,  or  PAiicmvM  SrAGVirii,a 
sulphureous  po^  in  Siody.    [WdL  Paliei.3 

PALIURU6,  now  JfM^  a  ifver  [io  the 
north-western  part  of  Maimariea  io  Afriea, 
flowing  into  the  Meditertanean.]  It  had  a 
town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  Slrak 
17. 

pALLiDBS,  certain  thgiai  of  iUustrieai 
parents,  who  were  coueeemted  to  Japiler  kf 
the  Thebans  of  Egypt.  It  was  required  that 
they  should  prosKtute  thene^ves,  en  iafr- 
mous  custom,  which  was considerad  ea  eM- 
rification,  during  which  they  were  paUHi|^ 
mourned,  and  afterwards  they  vera  perait* 
ted  to  marry.    Strab.  17. 

PalUdIitm,  a  oelebrated  statue  of  Pyhs. 
It  Wis  at>out  threecobits  high,  and  ruyi  tstrf 
ed  the  goddess  as  sittii^  andhoidinf  a  piheli 
htr  right  hattd>  and  in  her  left  m  dutei'aud  a 
It  fell  down  from  hexves  uaer  the 


tent  of  nns,  as  that  prince  was  bnddiug  the 
citadel  of  lliom.  Sooie  nevertheless  t 
that  it  iisll  at  PessiAus  in  Phryffia,or,  mc 
to  others,  Dardanus  received  it  as  a  ] 
from  his  mottier  Electra.  There  art  sooie 
authors  who  maintain  that  the  Palladiuai  wts 
made  with  tiie  bones  ^f  Pelope  by  Abaris ; 
but  ApoUodorus  seems  to  say,  that  it  wai  ae 
more  than  a  piece  of  dodc-work  Wtiieh  luor- 
ed  of  itself.  HoweYer  discordant  the  oj^miaBs 
of  andent  authors  be  about  this  hmmm  sta- 
tue, it  is  universally  agreed,  tbatonitajprcMr- 
vation  depended  ttie  ^^ftfty  of  Troy.  This  ii* 
tality  Was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  darng 
the  Trojan  war,  and  therefore  lHymes  and 
Diomedee  determined  to  steal  it  away.  They 
effected  then*  purpose,  and  if  we  rety  npim  the 
kothority  of  some  authors,  they  were  direct- 
ed how  to  carry  it  away  l^  HeAenasp  the  eoa 
of  Priam,  who  proved,  m  this,  naiaithlnl  te 
bb  country,  because  bis  iirotber  Detphobua. 
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it  the  death  of  Paris,  had  marriad  Haltn,  of 
V  hom  he  was  eaamoured.  Minerra  was  dis- 
>leased  with  the  yiolenoe  which  was  offered 
o  her  statae,  and,  according;  to  Vii^,  the  Pa- 
adium  itself  appeared  to  have  received  life 
LDd  motion,  and  by  the  flashes  which  started 
mm  its  eyes,  and  its  sadden  springs  firom  the 
^artb,  it  seemed  to  show  the  resentment  of 
be  goddess.  The  true  Palladium,  as  some 
LQthors  observe,  was  not  carried  away  from 
Troy  by  the  Greeks,  but  only  one  of  the  sta- 
ues  of  similar  size  and  shape,  which  were 
:>laoed  near  it  to  deceive  whatever  saorile- 
poas  persons  attempted  to  steal  it  The  Pal 
adiam»  thorefore,  as  they  say,  was  conveyed 
»afe  from  Troy  to  Italy  by  iBneas,  and  it  was 
ifterwards  preserved  by  the  Romans  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  and  veneration,  in  the  tern- 
sleof  Vesta,  a  oircamstanoe  which  none  bat 
ihe  veaCal  virrins  knew.  Herodian,  1,  o.  14, 
fee— Onrf.  Fast.  6,  v.  42J,  bo.  Jtfe/.  18, 
536.— ZWc<^  Cm.  1,  c.  5.— ulpo/W.3,c.  12. 
^Dtofift.  HaL  1,  &e.— flomsr.  il  10.— riiy, 
Xru%  V.  1««,l.  9,  V.  l5l.^PlmLdereb. 
Rom.«-XiMMm.  9.— X>4ire#.  Phrjfg.'^wh  3, 
r.  199. 

Pallabius,  [an  eaitem  prelate  and  eocle- 
siattioal  writer,  a  native  of  Galatia,  bom 
ibout  A.  D.  368.  He  was  made  biriiop  of 
Hellenopoli*  in  Bithynia.  Be  was  ordained 
97Chryiostom,to  whose  party  he  attached 
limself,  and,  on  the  banishment  of  Chrysos- 
torn  in  404,  lUl  under  perMcution,  and  be- 
ng  obliged  to  withdraw  from  his  see,  re- 
ired  to  Italy  and  took  refuge  at  Rome.  Some 
ime  after,  venturing  to  return  to  the  east,  be 
ivas  banished  to  Syene.  Having  regained  his 
ibaity,  he  resigned  the  tee  of  Bellenopolis, 
lod  was  appointed  to  the  bishoprio  of  Alex- 
Adria.  He  is  thought  to  have  died  A.  D. 
131.  He  wrote  the  L4ausiac  history  about  the 
^•ar  4S1,  which  contains  the  lives  of  persons 
rbo  were  at  that  time  eminent  for  their  ex- 
paordinary  ansteritics  in  Egypt  and  Pales* 
ine.  It  was  so  called  from  Laususy  a  man  of 
be  imperialoourtatCenstanitinople,towhom 
t  is  inseribed.  It  it  by  no  means  certain  whe- 
ber  Palladins  author  of  the  Lausiac  History, 
jod  P^Uadius  author  ef  the  life  of  Chrysos- 
cMn,  were  di^rent  persona,  or  one  and  the 
»me.  Dnpio  thinks  that  these  were  the 
;>rodoctioas  of  the  nme  person ;  Tillemont 
md  Fabricins  adopt  the  opposite  opinion. 
Fhe  best  option  of  the  history  is  that  of 
Meursins,  L.  Bat.  1616.]— -A  Greek  phy- 
lician,  whose  treatise  on  fiivets  was  edited  8vo. 
L.  Bat.  1745. 

PAULAiiTivx,  a  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  a  citadel,  buDt  by  Evander  on 
Mount  Pala^ae,  from  whence  its  name  ori- 
ginates, [vii.  B4>ma.]  Virgil  says,  it  was 
called  after  Pallas,  the  grandfather  of  Evan- 
der ;  Imt  Dionjrsius  derives  its  name  from 
Pilantiom,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Dumys.  1 ,  c. 
Sl^rwg.  JEn.  8,  V.  54  and  341, 

PjkUiiJrrlA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  PaUn- 
cioy  en  the  river  Cea.    Jtfeto,  2,  c.  6. 

Fallastias,  a  patronymic  of  Aurora,  as 
the  giiAt  PaUat.    Ovid.  Mei.  9,  fab- 12. 


pALLAJiTlosa,  the  50  sons  of  Pallas,  the 
son  of  Pandion,  and  the  brother  of  iEgeus. 
They  were  all  killed  by  Theseus,  the  son  of 
£getts,whom  they  opposed  when  he  came 
to  take  possession  of  his  fiither's  kingdom. 
This  •opposition  they  showed  in  hopes  m*  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne,  as  iEgeusleft  no  child- 
ren, except  Theseus,  whose  legitimacy  was 
even  disputed,  as  he  was  born  at  Troezene. 
Plut.  in  Thes.^Paus.  1,  c.  22. 

Pau^s,  (adit,)  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  the 
same  as  Minerva.  The  goddess  received  this 
name,  either  because  she  killed  the  giant  Pal^ 
/as,  or  perhaps  from  the  spear  which  she 
seems  to  brandith  in  her  hands  (vctXMiv.)  For 
the  functions,  power,  and  character  of  the  god- 
dess, vid.  Minerva. 

Pallas,  (antis^)  a  son  of  king  Evander, 
sent  with  some  troops  to  assist  iEneas.  He 
was  killed  by  Tumus,  the  king  of  the  Rutuli, 
after  he  had  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the 

enemy.    Vtrg.  JEn.  8,  v.  104,  &c. One 

of  the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  He 
was  killed  by  Minerva,  who  covered  herself 
with  his  skin,  whence,  as  son^e  suppose,  she  is 

called  Pallas.    Apollod.  3,  c  12. A  freed- 

man  of  Claudius,  famous  for  the  power  and 
the  riches  he  obtained.  He  advised  the  em- 
peror, his  master,  to  marry  Agrippina,  and  to 
adopt  her  son  Nero  for  his  successor.  It  was 
by  his  means,  and  those  of  Agrippina,  that  the' 
death  of  Claudius  was  hastened,  and  that 
Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Nero  forgot 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  crown.  He 
discarded  Pallas,  and  some  time  after  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  Uiat  he  might  make 
himself  master  of  his  great  riches,  A.  D.  61. 
Tacit.  12,  w^im.  c.  53. 

PULSUS,  [a  small  peninsula  of  Macedonia, 
one  of  the  three  which  form  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  of  Chalddioe.  It  was  situate  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  or  OiUfofSah' 
niku  and  the  Sinus  Toronaicus,  or  6iU/  qf 
Catiandria.  It  was  also  called  Phlegra,,a 
name  derived  from  f  xi>«,  tire,  and  having  re- 
feronce  to  a  battle  and  overthrow  of  the  gi- 
ants in  this  place.]  It  contained  five  cities, 
the  prinoipal  of  which  was  called  PaUene. 
Lw.  31,  c.  45,  L  45,  c.  30.— f  i>g.  0. 4,  v. 

39l.-*-09td.  Met.  15,  v.  357 A  village  of 

Attica,  where  Minerva  had  a  temple,  and 
where  the  Pallantides  chiefly  resided,  fie- 
rodat.  I,  c.  101.— Pft*/.  in  Thet. 

Palmaria,  a  small  island  opposite  Tarra- 
cina  in  Latium.    PHn.  3,  c.  6. 

Palmyra,  the  capital  of  Po/m^eiu,  a 
country  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Syria« 
now  called  TTuudemor^  or  Tadmor.  It  is 
famous  for  being  the  seat  of  the  celebrated 
Zenobia  and  of  Odenatus,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Auretian.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  its  porti- 
coes, temples,  and  palaces,  are  now  dafly  ex- 
amined by  the  curious  and  the  learned.  (This 
city  appears  to  have  been  originally  budt  by 
Solomon,  and  called  Tadmor,  (1  KingtM- 18. 
2  Chrrni.  viii.  4.)  Josephus  assures  us,  that 
this  was  the  same  city  which  the  Greeks  and 
I  Romans  afterwards  called  Palmyra.    It  is 
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still  cftlled  Tadmor  by  the  Arabs  of  the  coun- 
try. Bat  many  circumstances,  besides  the 
style  of  the  buildings,  render  it  probable  that 
the  present  ruins  are  not  those  of  the  city  built 
by  Solomon,  though  neither  history  nor  tra- 
dition mention  the  building  of  any  other.  Pal- 
myra was  built  on  a  fertile  spot  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert.  The  name  Tadmor,  as  well  as 
that  of  Palmyra,  had  reference  to  the  multi- 
tude of  palm  treed  by  which  the  city  was  sur- 
rounded. Its  situation  was  extremely  favour- 
able for  the  carayan  trade,  and  it  became  in 
a  short  time  a  rich  and  powerful  city.  It 
seems  to  have  early  passed  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  probably  soon  after  the 
death  of  Solomon,  and  to  have  been  annexed 
to  the  Persian  empire,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  the  Seleucidas.  It  sided  with  the  Romans 
in  the  reien  of  Adrian,  during  the  Parthian 
war,  and  was  ^^eatly  embellished  by  that 
prince.  After  the  capture  of  Zenobia  it  was 
given  up  to  the  emperor  Aurelian,  but  the 
inhabitants  having  revolted  on  his  departure, 
he  returned,  destroyed  the  city,  and  put  near- 
ly all  to  the  sword.  He  afterwards  attempt- 
ed to  restore  it,  buf  in  vain  ;  it  gradually 
sank  into  an  obscure  town,  a  trifline  fortress, 
and  at  last  a  miserable  village.  With  res- 
pect to  the  ruins  of  this  city,  they  appear  to 
be  of  two  different  and  distinct  periods  :  the 
oldest  are  so  far  decayed  as  not  to  admit  of 
admeasurement,  and  seem  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  that  state  by  the  hand  of  time  ;  the 
others  appear  to  have  been  broken  by  the 
hand  of  violence.  It  is  sometimes  made  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  why  Palm3rra  was  built  in 
the  midst  of  deserts  ?  The  true  answer  is, 
that  as  soon  as  the  springs  of  Palmyra  were 
discovered  by  those  who  traversed  the  deftert 
a  settlement  was  made  on  the  spot  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  With  India, 
and  preserving  an  intercourse  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea.]  Plin,  6,  c. 
26  and  30. 

PamIsos,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into 
the  Peneus.  Herodot.  7,  c.  l«9.--P/tn.  4,  c. 
8. Another  of  Messenia  in  Peloponnesus. 

P4M MENES,  a  learned  Grecian,  who  was 
preceptor  to  Brutus.     Cie-  Brut.  97.  Orat,  9. 

PamphIlus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Ma- 
cedonia, in  the  age  of  Philip*  distinguished 
above  his  rivab  by  a  superior  knowledge  of 
literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  studies 
which  taught  him  to  infuse  more  successfully 
grace  and  dignity  into  his  pieces.  He  was 
founder  of  the  school  for  painting  at  Sicyon, 
and  be  made  a  law  which  was  observed  not 
only  in  Sicyon,  but  all  over  Greece,  that 
none  but  the  children  of  noble  and  dignified 
persons  should  be  permitted  to  learn  paint- 
ing.   Apelles  was  one  of  bis  pupils.    Diog. 

Pamphos,  a  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  Hesiod^s  age. 

PAMPHirLA,  a  Greek  woman,  who  wrote  a 
general  history  in  33  books,  in  Nero's  reign. 
This  history,  so  much  commended  by  the  an- 
cients, is  lost. 

PAMPUf  LIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
anciently  called  ^o/fopto,  and  botinded  on 


the  south  by  a  part  of  the  Mediterraacn* 
called  the  PamphyHan  Sea,  west  by  Lyda, 
north  by  Pisidia,  and  east  by  Cilicia.  [Tkt 
name  Pamphyiia  is  said  to  come  from  m, 
omnu<t  and  ^x«,  Irt^us,  and  to  hare  been  m^ 
plied  to  this  tract  of  country,  froni  the  cir- 
cumstance of  many  and  various  tribes  stf 
Greeks  settling  here  under  Amphilocfaos  9mi 
Calchas,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.]  k 
abounded  with  pastures,  vines,  aod  oliw. 
Strab.  14,— Mela,  l.—Paut.  7,  c.  3.— PA»- 
5,  c.  26.— Ltp.  37,  c;  «3  and  40. 

Pan,  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  of  Imata- 
men,  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coQolry. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mercury  by  Dryopfc,  ac- 
cording to  Homer.  Some  give  him  Japitcr 
and  Callisto  for  parents,  others  Juptter  and 
This  or  Oneis.  Lucian,  Hjrgtnos,  fte.  s«p* 
port  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mercury  asd  Pe- 
nelope, the  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  that  Che 
god  gained  the  affections  of  the  prinecn  mler 
the  form  of  a  goat,  as  she  tended  her  fistfaer'^ 
flocks  on  Mount  Taygetus,  belbre  her  mar- 
riage with  the  king  of  Ithaca.  Some  aoUien 
maintain  that  Penelope  became  mother  of  Pka 
during  the  absence  of  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  that  he  was  the  oApring  of  all  the 
suitors  that  frequented  the  palace  of  Peo^ope, 
whence  he  received  the  name  of  Pan^  whibh 
signifies  all  or  every  thing.  Pan  mm  e  moo- 
ster  in  appearance,  he  bad  two  laimJI  horai 
on  his  head,  his  complexion  was  mddy.  Ins 
nose  flat,  and  his  legs,  thighs,  tail,  aod  feet, 
were  those  of  a  goat  The  edooatkNi  of  Pan 
was  intrusted  to  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  celled 
Since,  but  the  nurse,  according  to  Heoier, 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  taofa  a  UMOiter,  fled 
away  and  left  him.  He  was  wrapped  mp  m 
the  skin  of  bmti  by  his  fistber,  iid  earned 
to  heaven,  where  Jupiter  and  the  gods  leiig 
entertain^  themselves  with  the  oddity  ef  his 
appearance.  Bacchus  was  grentty  pleased 
with  him,  and  gave  him  the  naae  ef  Pml 
The  god  of  shepherds  chiefly  residMl  in  Ar- 
cadia, where  the  woods  and  the  meet  ragg*^ 
mountains  were  his  habitation.  He  iamstad 
the  flute  with  seven  reeds,  which  be  called  Sy- 
ftnx,  in  honour  of  a  beautiful  nymph  of  the 
same  name,  to  whom  he  attempted  to  eftr 
violence,  and  was  changed  into  a  reed.  He 
was  continually  employed  in  decetvsg  the 
neighbouring  nymphs,  and  often  with  saecess 
Though  deformed  in  his  shape  aod  featom, 
yet  he  had  the  |ood  fortune  tocaptirate  Dii- 
na,  and  of  gainmg  her  favour,  by  tnmform- 
ing  himself  into  a  beaatifid  white  goeC  Hs 
was  also  enamoured  of  a  nymph  of  the  move- 
tains,  called  Echo,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  caU* 
ed  Lynx.  He  also  paid  his  addresses  to  Ob- 
phale,  queen  of  Lydia.  and  it  is  well  known  b 
what  manner  he  was  received,  [wid.  On- 
phale.l  The  worship  of  Pan  was  well  esta- 
blishedjparticularly  in  Arcadia,wherehegave 
oracles  on  Mount  Lycsras.  His  festivals,  call- 
ed by  the  Greeks  Lyetuu,  were  brought  to  Ita- 
ly by  Evander,  and  they  were  well  known 
at  Rome  by  the  name  of  the  Lupercetia.  frtf  • 
Lupercalia.]  The  worship,  and  the  ddfer- 
ent  functions  of  Pan,  are  derived  from  the 
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mytliology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.    This 
god  was  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  the 
Eg^yptiansy  who  ranked  before  the  other  12 
ipods,  whom  the  Romans  called  Coruentet. 
He  was  worshipped  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity all  over  Egypt.  His  statues  represented 
hini  as  agoat,  not  because  he  was  really  such, 
but  this  was  dene  for  mysterioas  reasons. 
He  was  the  emblem  of  fecundity,  and  they 
looked  apon  him  as  the  principle  of   all 
things.     His  horns,  as  some  observed,  repre- 
sented the  rays  of  the  sno,  and  the  brightness 
of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  the  vivacity 
and  the  raddine|p  of  his  complexion.    The 
star  which  he  wore  on  bis  breast   was  the 
symbol  of  the  firmament,  and  his  hairy  legs 
and  feet  denoted  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth, 
sneh  as  the  woods  and  plants.     Some  sup- 
pose that  he  appeared  as  a  goat  because, 
when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt  in  their  war 
against  the  giants,  Pan  transformed  himself  in- 
to  a  goat,  an  example  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  all  the  deities.  Panyaccording  to 
some,  i»  the  same  as  Faanus,  and  he  is  the 
chief  of  all  the  Satyrs.    Plutarch  mentions, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  extraordinary 
▼oice  was  heard  near  the   Elohinades  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  which  exclaimed  that  the  great 
}*BB  was  dead.  This  was  readily  believed  by 
the  emperor,  and  the  astrologers  were '  con- 
sulted, bat  they  were  unable  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  so  supernatural  a  voice,  which 
probably  proceeded  from  the  imposition  of 
one  of  the  courtiers  who  attempted  to  terrify 
Tiberias.   In  Egypt,  in  the  town  of  Mendes, 
which  word  also  signifies  a  g9al,  there  was  a 
sacred  goat  kept  with  the  most  ceremonioas 
scanctity.    The  death  of  this  animal  was  al- 
ways attended  with  the  greatest  solemnities, 
and,  like  that  of  another  Apis,  became  the 
cause  of  an  universal  mourning.    As  Pan 
uaally  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boQring  country,  that  kind  of  fear  which  often 
•aixes  men,  and  which  is  only  ideal  and  imagi- 
nary f  has  received  from  him  the  name  of 
foniefear.  This  kind  of  terror  has  been  ex- 
•mplified  not  only  in  individaals,  but  in  nu< 
meroos  armies,  such  as  that  of   Brennus, 
whioh  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  cooster 
nation  at  Rome,  without  any  cause  or  plausi- 
ble reason.    [Polysnus  makes  Pan  a  general 
of  Bacchos,  and  attributes  to  him  the  inven. 
tion  of  the  order  of  battle,  and  of  the  distribu 
tion  of  an  army  into  ri|i:ht  and  left  wings  or 
horns,  whence  it  is  said  he  derived  his  horns. 
He  ascribes  to  him  also  the  ar'  of  striking  ter- 
ror  into  a  foe  by  stratagem  and  addrcM, 
whence  the  expression,  panic  terrors.]  Ovid. 
Fatt.  1,  V.  396, 1.  2,  v.  277.  Met.  1,  v.  689.— 
rirg.  G,  1,  V.  17.    JEn,  8,  v.  S43.    G.  3, 
3W.— /w.  2,  V.  142.— Paitt.  8,  c  20,—Ital. 
13,  V.  327.— rorra  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  a— 2n».  1, 
c.  ^.^Diomft,  HdL  \. — Herodot.  2,c.  46  and 
145,bo,^Diod,  l.^Orpheut,  Hymn.  10.— 
Homer,  fiFjrmn.  in  Pan, — Lueian.  Dial,  Mere. 
<<•  Pan^ApoUod,  1,  c.  4, 

PAhIcba,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  .£scu- 
lapius,  who  presided  over  health.  [The  term 
is  derived  from  tncy,  everjf  thing,  and  ottHfuu, 


/  cure.  This  word  is  applied  among  medical 
practitioners  to  an  aniversal  remedy,  or  one 
that  is  capable  of  curing  all  diseases.  The 
idea,  however,  of  a  panacea  is  now  justly  ex- 
ploded by  enlightened  physicians.  There 
were  three  panaceas  held  in  high  value 
among  the  ancients,  the  Heraclean,  the  As- 
clepian,  and  the  Chironian ;  the  first  is  what 
is  termed  in  English,  truf  all-heal  ofHercvdety 
from  the  root  and  stem  of  which  is  drawn 
by  incision  the  gumopopaoax;  the  second  is  a 
kind  of  ferula  ;  the  thir  t  Doria*$  uHfundwort,] 
Lucan.  9,  v.  918.— P/tn.  35,  c.  11,  &c. 

Panatius,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Rhodes, 
138  B.  C.  He  studied  at  Athens  for  some 
time,  of  which  he  refused  to  become  a  citi- 
zen, observing,  that  a  good  and  modest  man 
ought  1o  be  aatuified  with  one  country.  He 
came  to  Rome  where  he  reckoned  among  his 
pupils  Laelius  and  Scipio  the  second  Africanus, 
To  the  latter  he  was  attached  by  the  closest 
ties  of  friendship  and  familiarity,  he  attended 
him  in  his  expeditions  and  partook  of  all  his 
pleasures  and  amusements.  To  the  interest 
of  their  countrymen  at  Rome  the  Rhodians 
were  greatly  indebted  for  their  prosperity,  and 
the  immunities  which  they  for  some  time  en- 
joyed. Panetius  wrote  a  treatise  on  theduties 
of  man,  whose  merit  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  encomiums  which  Cicero  bestows  upon  it. 
Cic,  \n  Offie,  de  Div,  1.  In  Acad.  2,  c.  2.  dt 
jr.  D.  2,  c.  46. 

PAVATBKif  JEA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva the  patroness  of  Athens.  They  were 
first  instituted  by  Erectheus  or  Orpheas,  and 
called  Athenaa,  bat  Theseus  afterwards  re- 
newed them,  and  caused  them  to  be  celebrat- 
ed and  observed  by  all  the  tribes  of  Athens, 
which  he  had  united  into  one,  and  from  which 
reason  the  festivals  received  their  name.  Some 
!>uppose'thatUiey  are  the  same  as  the  Roman 
^uinqwUriay  as  they  are  often  called  by  that 
name  among  the  Latins.  In  the  first  years  of 
the  institution,  they  were  observed  only  dur- 
ing one  day,  but  afterwards  the  time  was  pro- 
longed, and  the  celebration  was  attended  with 
d^reater  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  festivals 
were  two ;  the  great  Panaifuea  (firymx*^) 
which  were  observed  every  5lh  year ,  begin- 
ning on  the  22d  of  the  month  called  Ueeaiom- 
baouy  on  7th  of  July,  and  the  lesser  Panathe- 
naa  (/»<»{«) ;  which  were  kept  every  3d  year, 
or  rather  annually,  beginning  on  the  2lst  or 
20th  of  the  month  called  Thargdioru  corres- 
ponding to  the  6th  or  6th  day  of  the  month  of 
May.  In  the  lesser  festivals  there  were  three 
games  conducted  by  ten  prendents  chosen 
from  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens,  who  continued 
foar  years  in  office.  On  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  there  was  a  race  with  torches,  in  which 
men  on-4bot,  and  afterwards  on  horseback, 
contended.  The  same  was  also  exhibited  in 
the  greater  festivals.  The  second  combat 
was  gymnioaU  and  exhibited  a  trial  of  strength 
and  bodily  dexterity.  The  last  was  a  musi- 
cal contention,  first  instituted  by  Pericles.  In 
the  songs  they  celebrated  the  generous  un- 
dertaking of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  who 
opposed  the  Pi8i8tratid8B.andof  Thrasybulus, 
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who  dttUrered  AUmqs  from  its  thirty  tyrants. 
Phryais  of  Mitylene  was  (he  first  who  ob- 
tained the  ▼ictory  by  playing^  upon  the  harp 
There  were  beudes  other  mosioal  instru 
WHtHa^  on  which  they  played  in  oonoert,  soeb 
ae  flatest  &c.  The  poets  eontended  in  four 
plays,  called  from  their  nomber  fir^AX^yiit 
The  last  of  these  was  a  satire.  There  was 
also  at  Suniom  an  imitation  of  a  naval  fight 
Whoever  obtained  the  victory  in  any  of  the^e 
games  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of  oil, 
which  he  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  in  what- 
ever manner  he  pleased,  and  it  was  onlawfol 
for  any  other  person  to  transport  that  com 
modity.  The  conqueror  also  received  h 
crown  of  the  olives  which  grew  in  the  groves 
of  Aeademns,  and  were  saered  to  Minerva, 
and  cMi\edfio^tttu,(rom  fxo^ot%  dtalk,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  tragical  end  of  HallirbotiuSi  the 
son  of  Neptone,  who  cut  his  own  legs  when 
he  attempted  to  cut  down  the  olive  which  had 
given  thd  victory  to  Minerva  in  preference 
to  his  lather,  when  these  two  deities  contend- 
ed abont  giving  a  name  to  Athens.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  word  is  derived  from  /ticot,  a 
parif  because  these  olives  were  given  by  con- 
tribution by  all  such  as  attended  at  the  festivals. 
There  was  also  a  dance,  called  Pjfrrkiehia^  per- 
formed by  young  boys  in  armour,  in  imitation 
of  Minerva,  who  thus  expressed  her  triumph 
over  the  vanquished  Titans.  Gladiators  were 
also  introduced  when.  Athens  became  tribu- 
tlry  to  the  Romans.  During  the  celebration 
no  person  was  permitted  to  appear  in  dyed 
garments,  and  if  any  one  transgressed  he  was 
punished  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
president  of  the  games.  After  these  things, 
a  sumptuous  sacrifice  was  offSered,  in  which 
every  one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contri 
buted  an  ox,  and  the  whole  was  concluded 
by  an  entertainment  for  all  the  company  with 
the  flesh  that  remained  from  the  sacrifice. 
In  the  greater  festivals,  ^e  same  rites  and  ce 
remonies  were  usually  observed,  but  with 
more  solemnity  and  magnificence.  Others 
were  also  added,  particularly  the  procession^ 
in  which  Mtnervii^  sacred  titaoc,  or  garments 
was  carried.  This  g:arment  was  woven  by  a 
select  number  of  virgins,  called  %^yafULAt^ 
from  •{>«»,  work.  They  were  superintended 
by  two  of  the  « 5{i»^o^o«,  or  young  virgins,  not 
above  seventeen  years  of  age,  nor  under  ele- 
ven, whose  garments  were  white  and  set  off" 
with  omameots  of  gold.  Minerva*s  pephu 
Was  of  a  white  colour,  without  sleeves,  and 
embroidered  with  gold.  Upon  it  were  de- 
scribed the  achievements  of  the  goddess,  par- 
ticularly her  victories  over  the  giants.  Th«« 
exploits  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  were 
also  represented  there,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance men  of  courage  and  bravery  are  said  to 
be  «fi9<  Ttrxov,  worthy  to  be  pourtrayed  in 
Minerva's  sacred  garment.  In  the  prooession 
of  the  pephUy  the  following  ceremonies  were 
observed.  In  the  eeraminu^  without  the 
city,  there  was  an  engine  built  in  the  form 
of  a  ship,  upon  which  Minerva's  garment 
was  hung  as  a  sail,  and  the  whole  was  con- 
ducted, not  by  beasts,  as  some  have  supposed, 


but  by  subterraneous  madiinee,  to  ib*  teaa- 
ple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  from  theooe  te 
the  citadel,  where  the  pepbu  wns  plaesA 
upon  Minerva's  statue,  which  was  Isod  wpeaa 
bed  woven  or  strewed  with  flowersy wbi  thW  m 
called  frxMbic.  Persons  of  all  ages>  of  «Tary 
sex  and  quality,  attended  the  prnresaiw, 
which  was  led  by  old  men  and  woomd  cany- 
ing  olive  brandMs  in  their  hands,  froai  wbish 
reason  they  were  called  ^^oajt^^^m^  hmrv* 
/  ffreen  bmghi.  Next  followed  aaen  %d  fidi 
ages  with  shields  and  spears.  They  were  at- 
tended by  the /utv«uMi,or/of  e^n^rt,  who  car- 
ried small  boats  as  a  to^ken  m*  their  ^ove^ 
origin,  and  from  that  acooum  tliey  w««  caU- 
ed  0^»«^Nto{M«  bout'bemreri.  Altar  tlmm 
came  the  women  attended  by  the  wives  ef 
the  foreigners  called  v^{i«fo{«o  beoeuaa  they 
carried  toaier-pott.  Next  to  these  eaae 
young  men  crowned  with  millet,  and  stqfmg 
hymns  to  the  goddess,  and  after  them  laUow- 
ed  select  virgins  of  the  noblest  fioailies,  cell- 
ed »«f«to{oi,  batkehbtartrt,  beeee^  the;  car- 
ried baskets,  in  which  were  certala  tbiegs 
necessary  for  the  celebration,  wiih  whatever 
I  tonsils  were  also  requisite.  These  several 
necessaries  were  generally  in  the  possession 
of  the  chief  manager  of  the  featjval,  called 
^CX'^^^^i  ^^o  distributed  them  when  oo> 
casion  offered.  The  virgins  were  attended 
by  the  daughters  ol  the  foreigners  who  car- 
ried umbrellas  and  little  %f.\Mt  from  which 
they  were  named  /<^c»M(m«  sael-eerriers. 
The  boys,  called  irtttfgifAnL$^  as  it  may  be  lop- 
posed,  led  the  rear,  clothed  in  coau  geoetel- 
ly  worn  at  processions.  The  necesaeriea  far 
this  and  every  other  festival  were  prufierad 
in  a  public  hall  erected  for  that  porpoae,  be- 
tween the  Pirean  gate  and  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  The  management  and  the  cart 
of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to  the  vt^sfeM* 
«K,  or  people  employed  in  aeeier  the  ritm 
and  ceremonies  properly  oboenrea.  It  was 
also  usual  to  set  all  prisooert  at  liberty,  aad 
to  present  golden  crowns  to  sucA  at  had  dt> 
served  well  of  their  country.  Some  pentai 
were  also  chosen  to  sing  some  of  Osmtr't 
poems,  a  custom  which  was  first  infra^nad 
by  Hipparchos  the  son  of  Pisistretut.  It  wit 
also  customary  in  this  Mival  and  every  ether 
quinquennial  festival,  to  pray  for  tfaiepras^ 
perity  of  the  Plataeans,  whose  services  had 
been  so  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Mwa- 
«hon.  Plut,  te  7%rf.— Pomi.  jSrc.  2 — MH- 
an.  r.  H.  8,  c.  t.^ApoU6d-  8,  c.  14. 

Panchjba,  PAiroBiA.orPe»e6eM,aa  isl- 
and ot  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiter  Tripfcy- 
lius  had  a  magnificent  temple.  [AoeoidiBg 
to  Diodorus  ^culus,  it  was  inhabited  by  ae- 
tives  of  the  country,  and  also  by  lodiaaa,  Cre- 
tans, and  Scythians.  He  relates  many  peit»> 
vilars  of  a  marvellous  nature  respecting  it 
The  chief  town  was  Panara,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  singularly  happy  aecordie^to  Dio- 
dorus. There  were  besides  three  other  towos. 
Hiracia,  Dabi,  and  Oceanis ;  but  the  exitteoca 
of  such  an  island  is  very  doubtful.]— A  pert 
of  Arabia  Felix,  celebrated  Ibr  the  myrih, 
franldocenBt,  and  perfuotes  wfaidi  it  prodoeed 
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'^.  a.  2,  T.  139,  l.  4,  V.  379.— Cufea:.  87, 
£<£•  Mel.  1,  y.  d09|  ^c-^Diod.  b — f  ucrei. 
w-  417. 

E*  .AJTDA,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  pkresidcd 
e  over  tlie  opeoingtof  roads,  aod  the  other 
e  r  the  opeoio^  of  towns.  Farro  deF,  R. 
.^*  OeU.  13,  c  22. 
T^jLM'DkRVs,  a  8oa  of  L^aon,  who  assisted 
B  Xrojaos  in  their  war  ag^ainst  the  Greek-. 
»  ^weot  to  the  war  without  a  chariot,  aoU 
3rdbre  he  geoerallj  fought  oo  foot.  He 
3tc«  the  truce  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
L'wtfva  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  wonnd- 
J^enelaitB  and  Diomedes,  «ind  showed  him- 
f  tutuve  and  onusaatly  courm^eons.  He  was 
\dhst  killed  by  Diomedes  s  aiul  ^oeas,  who 
eo  oarried  hitt  in  his  ohariot,  by  attempting 
revenge  bis  death,  nearly  perished  by  the 
md  of  the  furious  enemy.  FHctyB*  Crei.  2, 
35- — Homtr.  IL  2  and  6.— Hi^.  fob.  1 12. 
-  ^'^rg.  JEn.  5,  v.  495 — Strah,  14»— SemW 
X  toco.-— -^ A  native  of  Crete  punished  with 
^atli  for  being  accessary  to  the  theft  of  Tan- 
1 1  us.  What  this  theft  was  is  unknown.  Some, 
owever,  suppose  that  Tantalus  stole  the  am- 
rosia.  and  the  nectar  from  the  table  of  the 
oda  to  which  he  had  been  admitted,  or  that  he 
•arricd  away  a  dog  which  watched  Jupiter's 
emple  id  Crete,  in  which  crimes  Pandarus 
Teas  concerned,  and  for  which  he  suflfered 
t^aodnros  had  two  daughters,  Camiro  aud 
l^lytia,  wfee  were  also  deprived  of  their  mo- 
iier  by  a  sudden  death,  and  left  without 
frieiids  or  protectors.  Venus  had  compassion 
upon  them,  and  she  fed  them  with  milk, 
honey,  and  wine.  The  goddesses  were  all 
equally  interested  in  their  welfare.  Juno 
g^TC  them  wisdom  and  beauty,  Diana  a  hand^ 
somA  figure  and  regulaur  features,  and  Mmer- 
va  instrocted  them  in  whateter  domestic 
accofoplishments  can  recommend  a  wife.  Ve- 
nus wished  still  to  make  their  happiness  more 
complete  ;  and  when  they  were  come  to  na- 
bile  years  the  goddess  prayed  Jupiter  to  grant 
thett  kind  and  tender  husbands.  But  in  her 
absence  the  Harpies  carried  away  the  virgins 
and  delivered  them  to  the  Eumenides  to 
share  the  punishment  which  their  father  suf- 
fered.    Pout,  10,  c.  30.— PwKtor. 

Pa.sI>ataria,  [an  iriand  in  the  Mare  Tyr- 
rhenam,  in  the  Sinas  Puteolaikus,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  It  was  the  place  of  banish 
meUt  for  Julia  the  datighter  of  Augustus,  and 
many  others.  It  is  now  called  SaiSa  Maria,] 
Pajtbehia,  a  surname  of  Venus,  expres- 
A\^  of  her  great  power  over  the  affections  of 
matdond. 

PAKVBdnrs,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the 
god  of  lov«  among  the  Egyptians  and  the, 
Gre^B,  who  distingnisbed  two  Cupids,  one  of 
whom  was  the  vulgar  called  Pandemus,  and 
another  of  a  purer  and  more  celestial  origin 
Phtt,  in  Erou 

Pajtoia,  a  festival  at  Athens  established  by 
Pandioii,  from  whom  it  received  its  name,  or 
becaose  it  was  observed  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
who  can  r«  7t*fr*  /kysMcr,  move  and  turn  oH 
tfanp  as  he  pleases.  Some  suppose  that  it 
coocemed  the  mooo,  bectiase  it  does  irutr%v9 


ttf  eti,  mate  incessantly  by  showing  itself  day 
and  night,  rather  than  the  sun  which  never 
appears  but  in  the  day-t  ime.  It  was  oelebrat- 
ed  after  the  Dionysia,  because  Bacchus  is 
sometimes  taken  for  the  Sun  or  Apollo,  and 
tbereford  the  brother,  or,  as  some  will  have 
it.  the  son  of  the  moon, 

PandIoh,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Erich- 
thion  and  Pasithea,  who  succeeded  his  fother 
B.  C.  1437.  [vid.  end  of  this  article.]  He 
became  father  of  Procne  and  Philomela^ 
Erectheus,  and  Butes.  Daring  his  reijgn 
there  was  such  an  abundance  of  cora«  wiaei 
and  oil,  that  it  was  publicly  reported  that 
Bacchus  and  Minerva  had  personally  visited 
Attica.  He  waged  a  succ^sful  war  agaimt 
Labdhchus,  king  of  BoBotia>  and  gave  his 
daughter  Procne  in  marriage  to  Tereus,  king 
of  Thraee,  who  had  assisted  him.  The  treat- 
ment which  Philomela  received  from  her 
brother-in-law,  Tereus*  (vid,  Philomela,)  was 
the  source  of  infinite  grief  to  Pandion,  and 
he  died,  through  excess  of  sorrow,  after  a 
reign  of  40  years.  There  was  also  another 
Pandion,  son  of  Cecrops  2d,  by  Metiaduca, 
who  succeeded  to  his  father,  B.  C.  130  He 
was  driven  from  bis  paternal  dominions,  and 
fled  to  Pylas,  king  of  Megara,  who  gave  biu 
his  daughter  Pelia  in  marriage,  and  rttigned 
h  IS  ere wn  to  him.  Pandion  became  father  of 
tour  children,  called  from  him  Paniionidt^ 
iEgeus.  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Lycus.  The  eldest 
of  these  children  recovered  his  father's  king'> 
dom.  Some  authors  have  confounded  the 
two  Pandions  together  in  such  an  Hidiscrimi- 
nate  manner,  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
only  one  and  the  same  person.  Many  believe 
that  Philomda  and  Procne  were  the  dauf  h* 
tens  not  of  Pandion  the  1st,  but  ox  Pandion 
the  2d.  [There  seems  to  be  some  analogy 
between  the  name  Pandion  and  the  Brahmi- 
nioal  system  of  belief.  Among  the  oki  dynas- 
ties of  the  Hindoos  mention  is  made  of  a  race 
ol'  heroes  named  Pandus,  who  triumphed  over 
their  opponents  the  Koros ;  and  the  latter  are 
therefore  denominated,  m  the  eaered  tongs  of 
the  East,  the  race  of  evil  princei.  In  the 
time  even  when  the  Periples  recorded  hy 
Arrian  was  effected,  we  find  a  monarch  of  the 
name  of  Pandion  in  South  Decant  to  whose 
dominions  the  pearl-fishery  belonged ;  and 
Ptolemy  (7,  c.  I,  p.  174,)  makes  Modourathe 
residence  of  Pandion.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  in  the  sacred  traditions  ef  the  East, 
a  place  named  Madura  or  Mathura,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ganges,  is  the  home  of 
Cridmoo,  who  is  celebrated  as  having  been 
the  friend  of  the  Pandos  \u  Mahltbarat] 
OM.  Met.  6,  V.  676.— ^;M»(torf.  a,  c.  16. — 
Paus.  1,  c.  a.-^Hygin,  fiib.  48. 

PAirDdRA,  a  celebraicd  woman,  the  first 
mortal  female  that  ever  lived,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  poet  Heeiod.  She  was 
made  witti  clay  by  Virtoan,  at  the  request  of 
Jupiter,  who  wished  to  punish  the  impiety  and 
artifice  of  Prometheus,  by  giving  him  »  T^»J»« 
When  this  woman  of  clay  had  been  made  by 
the  artist,  and  reoeived  life,  aU  the  gods  vied 
ra  making  her  presents.  Venas  gmve  her 
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beaatj  asd  the  art  of  pleasing ;  the  Graces 
gave  her  the  power  of  capti  atiDg;  Apollo 
taaght  her  how  to  sin^^ ;  Mercury  instrQcted 
her  in  eloquence;  and  Minerva  gare  her  the 
most  rich  and  splendid  oroaments.     From  all 
these  laluaMe  prei»enis,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  the  gods,  the  woman  was  called 
Pandora^  which  intimates  that  she  bad  re- 
ceived every  necessary  gf//»  wa9  Im^of,    Ju(»i 
ter  after  this  gave  her  a  beautiful  box«  whicii 
•be  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  man  wht> 
married  her  ;  and  by  the  commission  of  the 
rod,  Mercury  conducted  her  to  Prometheus. 
The  artful  mortal  was  sensible  of  the  deceit, 
and  as  he  had  always  distrusted  Jupiter,  as 
Weil  as  the  rest  of  the  gods,  since  he  had  stolen 
fire  away  from  the  sun  to  animate  his  man  of 
olay,  he  sent  away  Pandora  without  sufleriog 
himself  to  be  captivated  by  her  channs.    Uif 
brother  Epimetheut  was  not  possessed  of  the 
same  prudence  and  sagacity.     He  married 
Pandora,  and  when  he  opened  the  box  which 
she  presented  to  him,  there  issued  from  it  a 
multitude  of  evils  and  distempers,  which  dis- 
persed themselves  all  over  the  world,  and 
which,  from  that  fatal  moment,  have  never 
ceased  to  afflict  the  human  race.    Hope  wai> 
the  only  one  who  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bon,  and  it  is  she  alone  who  has  the  won- 
derful power  of  easing  the  labours  of  man, 
and  of  rendering  his  troubles  and  his  sorrows 
less  painful  in  life.    [I'he  stoiy  of  the  box 
brought  by  Pindora  is  of  a  more  recent  date 
than  that  stated  by  Hesiod.     The  elder  fable 
is  as  follows :   There  was  a  cask  or  large  i.ox 
(^idoc)  in  the  house  of  Epimetheus,  which  an 
oracle  had  forbidden  to  be  opened.     Pandora, 
full  of  curiosity,  lifted  the  fatal  lid,  and  imme- 
diately all  evils  issued  forth  and  spread  them 
selves  over  the  earth.     The  terrified  female 
at  length  regained  sufficient  presence  of  ound 
to  close  the  lid,  and  hope  thereupon  was  alone 
secured.  There  is  a  onrious  analogy  between 
this  more  ancient  tradition  and  the  account  of 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents  as  detailed  by  the 
inspired  penman.  Prometheus,  or  foreifioughi, 
may  denote  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  our 
early  progenitor  before  he  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion; Epimetheus  or  o^/er/Aou^^  is  indicative 
of  his  change  of  resolution,  and  his  yielding 
to  the  arguments  of  Eve  ;  which  the  poet  ex- 
presses by  saying,  that  Epimetheus  received 
Pandora   after  he  had   been  cautioned  by 
Prometheus  not  to  do  it.    The  curiosity  of 
Pandora  violates  the  injunction  of  tlie  ora- 
cle, as  our  first  parent  Eve  disregarded   the 
commands  of  her  Maker.    Pandora,  more- 
over, the  author  of  all  human  woes,  is  the 
.  author  likewise  of  their  chief  and  in  fact  only 
solace  ;  for  she  oloaed  the  lid  of  the  fatal  box 
before  Hope  could  ascape  ;  and  this  she  did. 
according  to  Hesiod,  m  compUanee  with  the 
unU.  of  Jove,    May  not  Hope  thus  secured  be 
that   hope  and  ezpecUtion  of  a  Redeemer 
which  has  been  traditional  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world  ?  Even  so  our  first  parents 
commit  the  fatal  sin  of  disobedience,  but  from 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  who  was  the  first  to 
offend,  was  to  spring  one  who  ihonld  be  the 
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hope  and  the  only  solaceof  oar  nce.3  In 
od,  Theog.  &  Dioi^^jipoUtd,  1,  c  7.^^^ 
I,  c.  %i.—Hygin.  14. 

Paitdosia,  [a  town  of  Italy,  io  th«  terrifc' 
of  the  Bruttii,  on  the  western  coast-  b  v 
bunded  by  the  CEnotriana,  who  m«de  ii  a 
capital  of  their  territory.  It  was  aataadt  * 
d  small  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  wlasdi  no, 
mall  stream  called  Acheron.]  il  1  ■  ■  iiwh 
n  Lug  of  the  Molossi,  died  here.  Strahm  €■ 
A  town  of  Epirus.    Plin,  4,  c  1. 

Pavdrosos.  a  daughter  of  CccrppB»  hx 
of  Athens,  Sister  to  Ag^uros  and  Heracu  Sc* 
was  the  only  one  of  the  sisters  who  hmd  m- 
I  he  fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  basket  wtea 
Vliuerva  had  intrusted  to  their  care.  fsH 
Ericthonius,]  for  which  sincerity  a  tessfb 
was  raised  to  her  near  that  of  Mmerrau.  as. 
a  festival  instituted  in  her  hoaoor, 
Pandroiia.  Ovid.  Met.  2,  T.  738. 
3. — Paut,  1,  fcc 

pANBif  us,  or  PASiBVS,  a  cdebratfid  paar 
er,  who  was  for  some  time  eDg»g«d  in  pasat- 
ing  the  battle  of  Marathon.     Plin.  35. 

PANGiRUs,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  aMJsaif' 
ly  called  Mons  Caraminus,  ana  jomed  t« 
Mount  Rhodope  near  the  sources  of  the  rmr 
Nest  us.  It  was  inhabited  by  four  diSens: 
nations.  It  was  on  this  moantain  that  Ly- 
cur^ns,  the  Thracian  king,  was  tomtopiceea. 
and  that  Orpheus  called  the  atteatioii  of  the 
wild  beasts  and  of  the  mountaius  aad  wooft 
to  luten  to  his  song.  It  abooixled  io  gold 
and  silver  mines.  Herodot.  5,  c.  16,  J^  I 
7,  c.  113— r»rg.  G.  4,  r.  462.— Oss^  FmsL 
3,  V.  739. -T^ucyd.  2.—Luean.  U  v.  6^9,  1. 
7,  V.  482. 

Pakionium ,  a  place  on  Mount  Mycalcv  a- 
cred  to  Neptune  of  Helice.  It  was  id  this 
place  that  all  the  stotes  of  Ionia  assemble^ 
either  to  consult  for  their  own  safety  and  pres- 
perity,  or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  Co  offer ^ 
sacrifice  for  thegood  of  all  the  natioa,  wheaet 
the  name  ir^ttmuof^ali  Ionia,  The  deputies  of 
the  twelve  Ionian  cities  which  assembled  tbert 
were  those  of  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene,  Ephesas* 
Lebedos,  Colophon,  ClazomensB,  Pbocaea, 
Teos,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Erythne.  U  the 
bull  ofiered  in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was  ac- 
counted an  omen  of  the  highest  &voar«  as 
ihe  sound  was  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
god  of  the  sea,  as  in  some  manner  it  restai* 
bled  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of  the  ocaaa. 
Herodot.  1,  c.  148,  Stc-^Sirab.  IA.—Mda.h 
c.  17. 

PahIvs  [or  Pavsus,  a  mountain  of  Syna, 
forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  LibiUMB. 
It  mkkes  paK  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Palestine,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  was  sitaatetbe 
town  of  Paneas,  afterwards  called  Casarea 
Philippi.    Herod,  out  of  mtitude  for  having 
been  put  m  possession  of  Traohonitis  by  Au- 
gustus, erected  a  temple  to  that  pdnos  oa 
the  mountain.    On  the  partition  of  the  states 
of  Herod  among  his  children,  mbp,  wko 
had  the  district  Trachonitis,  gave  U  the  city 
Paneaa  the  name  of  Caesarea,  to  which  wis 
annexed  for  distiaotion  sake  tht  samama  of 
Philippi.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
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rtsomptioo  oi  ita  primitire  denominatioD, 
proDOQnoed  Banias,  more  purely  than  Belines, 
as  it  is  written  bj  the  hvtorians  of  the  cru- 

aades.] A  place   in   Coele-Syria,  where 

Antioehai  defeated  Scopas  B.  C.  198. 

PAHifdviA,  a  larg^e  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Upper  Mceria,  south 
by  Dalnatia,  west  by  Noricam,  and  north 
by  the  Danube.    [It  was  during  !he  war  of 
Augustus  with  the  Japydes  that  the  Roman 
arms  penetrated  into  Pannonia.    It  became 
a  Roman  proTince  under  Tiberius.    In  the 
time  of  Antoniae,  Panoonia  was  divided  into 
Superior  and  Inferior,  the  £)rmer  answering 
to  part  of  Huigarjff  the  latter  to  Selavonia. 
The  separation  between  them  was  made  by 
the  rirer  Arrabo  or  Raab.   The  more  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Pannonia  were  the  Scordisci 
and  Torisci,  who  were  in  their  origin  Gauls. 
This  country  was  occupied  by  a  semi-barba- 
rous  people  when  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
conquered  it ;  they  soon  afterwards  revolt- 
ed and  Alezaader  re-conquered  them.  Cesar 
gained  a  settlement  in  part  of  it,  and  in  passing 
to  it,  creased  what  were  heuce  called  Alpes 
Jollse.    It  became  a  Roman  province,  as  has 
been  abready  mentioned,  under  Tiberius.    It 
was    afterwards  seized  by  the  Goths,  and 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Huns.    The  chief 
cilj  in   Pannonia  Superior  was  Carnuotum, 
now  jSUenbourg^  a  little  to  the  east  of;  Via- 
dpbona  or  Vienna.    The  chief  city  in  Panno- 
niu  Inferior  was  Sirmium.]    Lncan,  3,  v.  95, 
1.  6*  ▼.  220.— Tt6M/i.4,  el.  1,  v.  109.— P/in. 
3^^ — Ihon.  Cast,  49.^Sirab.  4  and  7 — Jor- 
nand.^Pai»r€.  2,  c.  9.— Siief.  Aug,  SO. 

PAiroHPH4Rr8,a  surname  of  Jupiter,  either 
because  he  was  wordiipped  by  every  nation 
Oft  earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers 
aMi  the  supplications  which  were  addressed 
to  bini>  or  because  the  rest  of  the  gods  deriv- 
ed firooi  him  their  knowledge  of  futurity  (ir«c, 
ammif,  •pt^  vox.)  Otrii.  Met,  11,  v.  196.— 
jSimr.  n.  8. 

pAiffdrs,  or  PAiidPBA,  one  of  the  Nereides, 
Wbon  sailors  generally  invoked  in  storms. 
Her  name  sigmAes,  gwing  every  ems/onre, 
or  seeing  eoety  thing.  Uenod.  Theog,  251. 
~>^sf)g.  JEn,  5,  V.  825. 

PiLHdPXs,  a  famous  huntsman  among  the 
attasdaats  of  Aoestes  king  of  Sknly,  who  was 
one  of  those  that  engaged  in  the  games  exhi- 
bited by  ^neas.     Ftnr.  w£n.  5,  v.  300. 

PAVdPVUS,  a  son  Of  Phoous  and  Astero- 
dia«  who  aoeompanied  Amphitryon  when  he 
mede  war  againat  the  Teleboans.  He  was 
fatlier  to  Epeus  who  made  the  celebrated 
horaa  at  the  siege  of  Trey.  Pattf.2,c.29 — 
j§foUod.  %  e.  4.  A  town  of  Phoeis,  be- 
Hvaaa  OfehoaMOos  and  the  Cephisue.  Pom, 
UK  e.  4,^^-Strmb.  9. 

P^vovdus,  the  city  ef  Pan^  a  town  of 
t^gypU  called  also  Chemmie.  Pan  had  there 
•  tnsple,  where  he  was  worshipped  with 
ipneat  soleumi^.    DM,  5.— £rfiti6. 17. 

PAVonst,  a  name  of  Aigus,  from  the 
power  of  ina^ea.    JBmoUed.  2. 

PawMuraa,  now  edled  PaUrm»t  a  town 
joCSioily,  built  by  the  Fhrnukaaas  on  theaerth- 
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wept  part  of  the  island,  with  a  good  and  ca- 
pacious harbour.  [The  ancient  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  excellence  and  capaciousness 
of  the  harbour,  (^atr ,  o(^o(,)  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  AU-PorL]  It  was  the  strongest  bold 
of  (he  Cartbaginiaos  in  Sicily,  and  it  was  at 
last  taken  with  difficulty  by  the  Romans. 
MeUis  2,  c.  7.— //«/.  14,  v.  262— A  town  of 
(he   Thracian   Chersonesus.— A    lown  of 

Ionia,  near  Ephesus, Another  in  Crete, 

•in  Macedonia, AchHin, Samos. — 

— A  Mefsenian  who  ioeulifd  the  religion  of 
the  Lacedsemooians.    vid.  Gonippus. 

Pans  A,  C.  Vibius,  a  Roman  consul,  who, 
with  A.  Hirtios,  pursued  the  murderers  of  J. 
Caesar,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Mu- 
tina.  On  his  death- bed  he  advised  young  Oc- 
tavius  to  unite  his  interest  with  that  of  An- 
tony if  he  wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  and  from  his  friendly  advice  soon 
after  rose  the  celebrated  second  triumvirate. 
Some  suppose  that  Pansa  was  put  to  death  by 
Octavius  himself,  or  through  him,  by  (he  phy- 
sician Glicon,  who  poured  poison  into  the 
wounds  of  his  patient.  Pansa  and  Hirtius 
were  the  two  last  consuls  who  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  with 
full  power.  The  authority  of  the  consul  af- 
terwards dwindled  into  a  shadow.  Paierc. 
2,  c.  6 — Dio.  46.— Qriif.  Tritt.  3,  el.  6.— 
P(ut.  3c  Appian. 

Pantaoyas,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  after 
running  a  short  space  in  rough  cascades  over 
rugged  stones  and  precipioes.  Firg.  JEn,  3. 
V.  6a9.— /to/.  14,  V.  232.— Oi^.  Fast.  4,  v. 
471. 

pAHTALfioiv ,  a  king  of  Pisa,  who  presided 
at  the  Olympic  games,  B.  C.  664,  after  ex- 
cluding the  flleans,  who  on  that  account  ex- 
punged the  Olympiad  from  the  Fasti,  and 
called  it  the  2d  Aoolympiad.  They  had 
called  for  the  same  reason  the  8th  the  1st 
Auolympiad,  because  the  Pitaeans  presided. 
—An  ^tolian  chief.  Ltv.  42,  c.  15. 
pARTAirvB  LACU8,  the  lake  of  htsina^  is 
situated  in  Apulia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fren- 
to.    Lw,  3,  c  12. 

Pasthea,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  affection. 
She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  re- 
fused to  visit  her,  not  to  be  ensnared  by  (he 
power  of  her  personal  charms.  She  killed 
herself  on  the  body  of  her  husband  who  had 
been  slain  in  a  batUe>  iie.  [tid*  Abradates.] 
Xenapk»  Cprop — Suidas. 

PAVTH£oa,  [a  famous  temple  of  a  circular 
form,  built  by  M.  Agrtppa,  son-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, in  his  third  consulship,  about  27  A.C. 
and  npaired  by  Septinuus  Severus,  and  Ca- 
raealla.  It  was  dedicated  by  Agrippa  to 
Mars,  and  Jupiter  the  avenger,  in  memory 
of  ttM  victory  obtained  by  Augustus  over 
Antony  mid  Cleopatra,  as  an  inscription 
upon  it  indicates  even  bow.  *"  The  name,  the 
form,  tradition,  or  some  other  cause,*' ob- 
a  lale  writer,  *'  haegivenriBe  to  the  pe- 
pidar  belief  41mt  it  was  dedusated  to  JupHer 
"  aU  the  godt  of  antiquity  («•«?,  •er).    But 
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of  Ihii  thiBre  is  no  proof;  and  it  is  ioconsistenl 
with  the  known  principles  of  the  Pagan  re- 
ligion, which  forbade  a  temple  to  be  dedicat- 
ed to  more  than  one  divinity ;  and  enjoined 
that  even  when  vowed  to  two,  as  in  the  catr 
of  Virtue  and  Honour,  Venus  and  Rome,  Isis 
and  Sempis,  &c.  a  double  temple  should  be 
raised,  and  one  altar  serve  for  their  common 
worship.    There  was  indeed  one  species  of 
temple,  a  Dthtbrum,  which  might  be  devoted 
to  the  worship  oi  several  deities  at  once  ; 
and  thus,  though  a  temple  could  onlj  be  de- 
dicated to  one  god,  it  might  contain  small 
JEdieukB,  or  Chapels,  for  the  worship  o 
others.      Indeed,   the    recesses  and    niches 
around  the  Pantheon  are  similar  in  form, 
though  inferior  in  magnitude,  to  the  great 
onei  fronting  the  door  where  the  image  of 
Jupiter  must  bare  stood,  and  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  formerly  the  MdicJiloR  of 
pagan  gods.*'      Antiquaries  and  architects 
have  been  of  various  opinions  respecting  this 
fidifloe, which  still  remains;  some  imagine 
that  it  was  only  a  vestibule  \o  the  batbs  of 
Agrippa,  but  all  the  ancient  authors  agree  in 
calling  it  a  temple.    Others  suppose  that  he 
merely  made  the  portico,  and  the  temple 
had  been  constructed  previously  by  some 
other  consul ;  and  they  found  their  opinion 
upon  the  difference  of  the  architecture,  that 
oi  the  portico  being  better  than  the  other 
part  of  the  temple.    It  seems  now,  however, 
to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  body  of  the 
Rotunda  it  of  earlier  erection  than  the  Por- 
tico, that  it  was  built  as  an  appendage  to  the 
public  Bathi  of  Agrippa,  and  that  the  porti- 
co was  afterwards  added  in  order  to  convert 
it  into  a  temple.    The  portico  is  103  feet  long 
and  61  wide :  it  was  formerly  ascended  by 
five  steps,  now,  however,  by  only  two.     It  is 
decorated  with  16  magnificent   pillars,  all 
made  out  of  one  piece  of  oriental  granite. 
They  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.     The 
plates  of  bronze,  which  covered  the  beams  of 
the  portioo-^eiling,  were  removed  by  Urban 
8th,  partly  for  the  construotion  of  the  great 
canopy  of  St.  Peter*t,and  the  rest  for  the  guns 
at  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo :  the  nails  alone 
weighed 9,374 pounds;  the  total  weight  of 
thii  bronxe  was  more  than  forty  five  millions 
of  jpounds.    The  diameter  of  the  temple  it- 
adff  is  132  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  summit  is  the  same,  and  396  feet 
tb  circumference.  The  temple  receives  light 
from  one  circular  opening  in  the  middle  of 
the  ceiling.    The  Pantheon  is  now  common- 
ly called  the  "  Rotunda,'*  from  its  oircolar 
form.    It  was  given  to  Boniface  4th  by  the 
emperor  Phocas  in  609,  and  was  dedicated 
at  a  Cbriitiaii  church  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
Holy  Martyrs,  a  quantity  of  whose  relios 
were  placed  under  the  great  altar.    In  890, 
Gregory  4th  dedicated  it  to  all  the  saints.] 
FUn.  36,  c.  IS.'-MareeU.  16,  c.  10. 

PjjrTs«V8,or  pAVTHVt,  a  Trojan,  MO  of 
Othryns  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When  Troy 
WMbamt  by  the  Greeks  he  fbUowed  the  for- 
tnnt  of  £neas,and  WM  kilM.  Firg.JSSn, 
«,T.4t9. 
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PantroIdks,  a  patronymic  of  Eupborbai, 
the  son  of  Panthous.  Pythagoras  ia  tsat- 
times  called  by  that  name,  as  hm  aisscclil 
that  he  was  Euphorbus  during  tho  Tra^ 
war.  Borat,  1,  od.  28,  v.  10. — Ovid.  Md. 
16,  V.  161. 

Panticapjp.itm,  now  Kerehe^  a  town  ci 
Taurica  Chersonesus,  built  by  the  Bfilesiaai, 
and  governed  some  time  by  its  own  law*,  and 
nfterwards  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Bocphe- 
riis.  It  was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  capital 
of  the  European  Bosphorus.  Mitbridates  ths 
Great  died  there.    Plin,^Sirab. 

Panticapes,  a  river  of  European  Scythia, 
which  falls  into  the  Borysthenea,  suppioed 
to  be  the  Samara  o(  the  modems.  HeTod»L 
4.  c.  54. 

Pa  PHI  A,  a  surname  of  Venns  bccanae  tke 

goddess  was  worshipped   at    Paphosw ^Aa 

ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

PAPRLilodviA,  now  PenderaehMt  a  coon- 
try  of  Asia  Minor,  [bounded  on  tho  north  by 
the  Euxine,  on  the  tooth  by  Gmlatia,  on  the 
west  by  Bithynia,  from  whi<^  the  rivet  Par- 
thenius  separates  it,  and  on  the  east  faitly 
by  the  Euxine,  and  partly  by  Poottts*  from 
which  last  the  Halys  separates  it  The 
Paphlagonian  cavalry  were  held  in  Ingb  re- 
pute.] IZirrorfol.  1,  c  7£. — Stmb.4. — JUs. 
-'Plin.-'CurL  6,  c.  11.— Csf.  BulL^ct 
and  19. 

PAPHog,  now  Bafoy  a  fiunous  city  cf  the 
island  of  Cjrpms,  fonnded,  as  sobm  snppona, 
about  1 184  years  before  Christ,  by  Agepcnor, 
at  the  head  of  a  colony  from  Arcadia.  Tim 
goddess  of  beauty  was  particularly 
ped  there,  and  all  male  animals  were 
on  her  altars,  which,  thoogb  100  in  i 
daily  smoked  with  the  profusion  of  Arabsaa 
frankincense.  The  inhabitants  were  Tesy  e^ 
feminate  and  lasdvions,  and  the  yonag  vivgios 
were  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  placate 
get  a  dowery  by  proetitotioo.  [Tbcra 
two  cities  of  the  name  of  Papboa ;  tba 
ancient,  which  had  receirad  Ven 
issuing  from  the  loam  of  the  aca,  and  the 
one  above-mentioned.  The  forner  is  plac- 
ed on  D'Anville's  map  sootb-aast  oi  the  tal- 
and  is  called  PalK-Papbos.]    Strmk^  3; 


ter, 

&c.— Pita.  2,  c.  96.— JIWo,  «,  c'l^l 

Od.  8.— Ftr^.  JEn.  1,  ▼.  419,  Jlcc  U  10,  ▼.  SI, 

&c.— Herat.  1,  od.  30,  v.  l^^TadL  wf .  3»c 

62,fl.  2,0.2. 

Papbvs,  a  son  of  Pygmalion,  faj  a  slatne 
which  had  been  chariged  into  a  weaan  hy 
Venus,  [vtd.  Pygmalion.]  Omd.  Jtfu.  M, 
V.297. 

Papia  Lsx,  de  ptregHnts,  by  PnpkM  the 
tribuncA.U.C.  688,  whiohraqoirad  that  ai 
strangers  should  be  driven  away  foaa  Raaa 
It  was  afterwards  ooofirmed  and  eottandad  by 
the  Julian  law.— Another^calladPi^  Pof 
p&a^  because  it  was  enadod  by  tha  i 
M.  Papios  Mntilns  and  Q.  Poppsana  i 
dm,  who  had  reeeived  oonsniar  powar 
the  consuls  for  six  months.  Uwaioalladthe 
Julian  law,  after  it  had  ba«i  MfalMMd  hj  ar- 
dor of  Aagosttts,  who  luaMfwaial'  thm  Jn* 
litafimiily.   trid,  Julu^ hg de  , 
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4mt6itf.— ^-Another,  to  empower  the  high- 
priest  to  choose  20  Tirgins  for  the  serWce  of 

the  godUeas  Veeta Another  ia  the  age  of 

Aagastos.  It  gave  the  patron  a  certain  right 
to  the  property  of  his  client,  if  he  had  left  a 
specified  sum  of  money,  or  if  he  had  not  three 
childreo. 

Fafianvs,  a  man  who  proclaimed  himself 
•mfihH-  some  time  after  the  Gordians.  He 
was  put  to  death. 

Papias,  an  early  Ubt-tstian  writer  who  first 
propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium 
There  are  remaining  some  historical  fra«»- 
mants  of  his.  .  ^ 

PAPiiriAJfug,  a  writer,  A.  D.  212.  vid. 
JEmylius  Papinianns. 

PAFlRivg,  a  patrician,  chosen  rex  tacro- 
rum  after  the   expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 

from  Rome. Carbo,  a  Roman  consul  who 

undertook  the  defence  of  Opimius  who  wa? 
accused  of  condemning  and  patting  to  death 
a  Qomber  of  citizens  on  Mount  Aventinus 
without  the  formalities  of  a  trial.    His  client 

was  acquitted. Cursor,  a  man  who  first 

•raoted  a  sun-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quinnus, 
at   Rome,  B.  C.  293  ;  from  which  Ume  the 

days  began  to  be  divided  into  hours A 

dictator  who  ordered  his  master  of  horse  to 
DO  put  to  death  because  he  had  fought  and 
conquered  the  enemies  of  the  republic  with- 
out lus  consent.  The  people  interfered,  and 
the  dieUtor  pardoned  him.  Cursor  made 
war  against  the  Sabines  and  conquered  them, 
and  also  triumphed  over  the  Samnites.  His 
K^eat  sererity  displeased  the  people.  He 
floorisbed about  320years  before  the  Christian 

«ra.  Im>,  9,  o.  14. One  of  his  family,  sur- 

lomm^A  PraUextatut^  from  an  action  of  his 
whilst  he  wore  the  prmtexta^  a  certain  gown 
for  young  men.  His  father,  of  the  same  name, 
carried  him  to  the  senate-house,  where  affairs 
of  the  greatest  importance  were  then  in  de- 
hate  before  the  senators.  The  mother  of 
young  Papinus  wished  to  know  what  had 
passed  in  the^nate ;  but  Papirins,  unwillin<r 
to  betray  the  secrets  of  that  august  assembly, 
amused  his  mother  by  telling  her  that  it  had 
been  considered  whether  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  republic  to  give  two  wives 
to  one  husband,  than  two  husbands  to  one 
wife.  The  mother  of  Papirius  was  alarmed, 
aod  she  oommuaicated  the  secret  to  the  other 
Roman  matrons,  and,  on  the  morrow,  they 
assembled  in  the  senate,  petitioning  that  one 
woman  might  have  two  husbands  rather  than 
one  husband  two  wives.  The  senators  were 
astonished  at  this  petition,  but  young  Papirius 
unravelled  the  whole  mystery,  and  from  that 
time  It  was  made  a  law  among  the  senators, 
that  no  young  man  should  for  the  future  be 
itttrodooed  into  the  senate-house,  except  Pa- 
pirius.  This  law  was  carefully  observed  till 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who  permitted  children 
of  all  ages  to  hear  the  debates  of  the  senators. 

Maerob.  Sai.  1,  c. « Carbo,  a  friend  of 

Ciona  and  Marius.  He  raised  cabals  against 
Sylla  and  Pompey,  and  was  at  last  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Pompey,  after  he  had  ren- 
dered bxitifllf  odxoQs  by  a  tyraaoical  coasol- 


Fhip,  and  aAer  he  bad  been  proscribed  by 
Sylla.— —A  consul  defeated  by  the  armies  of 
the  Cimbri. Maso,  a  consul  who  conquer- 
ed Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  reduced  them 
into  the  form  of  a  province.  At  his  return 
to  Rome  he  was  refused  a  triumph,  upon 
which  be  introduced  a  triumphal  procession 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  walked  with  his 
victorious  army,  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle 
ou  his  head.  His  example  was  afterwards 
Ibllowed  by  such  generals  as  were  refused  a 
triumph  by  the  Roman  senate.  Val,  Max. 
3,  c.  6. — -The  family  of  the  Papirii  was 
patrician,  and  long  distinguished  for  its  ser- 
vices to  the  state.  It  bore  the  different  sur- 
names of  Crasnu^  Cwtw^  MugtUanuty  Maso^ 
Pmtextatusy  and  Pofia,  of  which  the  three 
first  branches  became  the.most  illustrions. 

Papiria  lex,  by  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  U. 
C .  62 1 .  It  required  that,  in  passing  or  reject- 
ing laws  in  the  eomttitL,  the  votes  should  be 

given  on  tablets. Another,  by  the  tribune 

Papirius,  whi^h  enacted  that  no  person  should 
conseorate  any  edifice,  place,  or  thing,  with- 
out the  consent  and  permission  of  the  peo- 
ple. Cic,  pro  domo  50.— —Another,  A.  U. 
C.  563,  to  diminish  the  weight,  and  increase 
the  value  of  the  Roman  as, 

Pappos,  a  philosopher  and  mathematioian 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  [Such  of  his  works  as  are  still  ex- 
tant prove  that  he  was  profoundly  skilled  ia 
the  mathematical  sciences:  the  greater  part 
of  his  productions  are  probably  lost,  among 
which  are  a  Commentary  upon  Ptolemy^s  Al- 
magest, a  description  of  the  rivers  ef  Lybia, 
an  Universal  Chorography,  a  Treatise  on  Mi- 
litary engines,  a  Commentary  upon  Aristar- 
chus  of  Samos,  concerning  the  magnitude  and 
distance  of  the  sun  and  moon,  &c.  Reference 
is  made  by  Marinus,  a  disciple  of  Proclns,  to 
his  Mathematical  Collections,  in  eight  books, 
of  which  the  last  six  and  part  of  the  second 
remain.  They  were  among  the  manuscripts 
presented  by  Sir  Henry  Saville  to  the  Bodle- 
ian library  at  Oxford.  They  were  published 
at  Bologna  in  1660,  paKs  of  them  have  also 
appeared  in  various  mathematical  works.] 

Parabvstox,  a  tribunal  at  Athens  where 
causes  of  inferior  consequence  were  tried  by 
1 1  j  udges.    Paw.  1 ,  o.  40. 
Paraoisvs,  a  town  of  Syria  or  Phmnicia. 

P/m. .%  c.  23.-^Svrab.  16 In  the  plains 

of  Jericho  there  was  a  large  palace,  with  a 
garden  beautifully  planted  with  trees,  and 
culled  Balsami  Paradisut. 

pARiETAc^,  or  Taceni,  a  people  between 
Media  and  Persia,  where  Antigonus  was  de« 
featfKi  by  Eumenes.  C.  J^ep>  in  Eum*  8.-^ 
Sirab.  1 1  and  16— P/tn.  G,  c.  26. 

Parjetonium,  a  town  of  Egypt  at  the  west 
of  Alexandria,  where  Isis  was  worshipped^ 
[now  M'Bareloun.']  The  word  PartEtoniiu 
is  used  to  signify  Egyptian,  and  is  sometimes 
applied  to  Alexandria,  which  was  situate  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Strab.  17. — Flor.  4,  c. 
1  U^Luean.  3.  v.  295, 1. 10,  v.  9.— Owrf-  -^f '• 
9,  V.  712.  w(?.  2,  el.  13,  v.  7. 
Parcjb,  powerful  goddcsacs,  who  prwoeft 
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over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mankiod.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Clotbo,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  dauj^hters  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis, 
according  to  the  same  poet  in  another  poem. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Clo- 
tho,  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over 
the  moment  in  which  we  are  born,  and  held  a 
distaff  in  her  hand ;  Lachesis  spun  out  all  the 
events  and  actions  of  our  life :  and  Atropos, 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  of  hu- 
man life  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Their  dif- 
ferent  functions  are  well  expressed  in  this  an- 
cient verse  : 

Clothe  cohim  rtiinet,  Lache$it  ncit  if  Atropat 
oeeat. 

The  name  of  the  Parce,  according^  to  Varro,  is 
derived  a  partu  or  pariuriendOt  because  they 
presided  over  the  birth  of  men,  and,  by  cor- 
ruption, the  word  parea  is  formed,  from  porta 
or  pafiuf<,  but,  according  to  Servins,  they  are 
called  so  by  AntiphrasiSf^uorf  ncmtnt  parcont. 
The  power  of  the  Parcewas  great  and  exten- 
five.     Some  suppose  that  they  were  subjected 
to  none  of  the  gods  but  Jupiter;  while  others 
support  that  even  Jupiter  himself  was  obedi- 
ent to  their  commands ;  and  indeed  we  see  the 
ikther  of  the  gods,  in  Homer's  fliad,  unwilling 
to  see  Patroclus  perish,  yet  obliged,  by  the  so- 
perior  power  of  the  Fates,  to  abandon  him  to 
his  destiny.    Acconding  to  the  more  received 
opinions,  they  were  the  arbiters  of  the  life  and 
death  of  mankind,  and  whatever  good  or  evil 
befals  us  in  the  world  immediately  proceeds 
from  the  Fates  or  Parcae.    Some  make  tbem 
ministers  of  the  king  of  hell,  and  represent 
them  as  sitting  at  the  foot  of  his  throne ;  others 
represent  them  as  placed  on  radiant  thrones, 
amidst  the  celestial  spheres,  clothed  in  robes 
spangled  with  stars,  and  wearing  crowns  on 
their  heads.    According  to  Pausanias,  the 
names  of  the  Parcse  were  different  from  those 
already  mentioned.    The  most  ancient  of  all, 
as  the  geographer  observes, was  Venus  Urania, 
who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men ;  the  se- 
cond was  Fortune ;  Dythia  was  the  third.   To 
these  some  add  a  fourth,  Proserpina,  who  of- 
ten disputes  with  Atropos  the  right  of  cutting 
the  thread  of  human  life.  The  worship  of  the 
Parcae  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece,  and  though  mankind  were  well  con- 
vinced that  they  were  iuf^xorable,  and  that  it 
Has  impossible  to  mitigate  them,yet  they  were 
eager  to  show  a  proper  respect  to  their  divini- 
ty, hj  raising  them  temples  and  statues.  They 
received  the  same  worship  as  the  Furies,  and 
their  votaries  yearly  sacrificed  to  them  black 
sheep,  during  which  solemnity  the  priests 
were  obliged  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers.  The 
Pare©  were  generally  represented  as  three 
old  women  with  chaplets  made  with  wool, 
and  interwoven  with  the  flowers  of  the  Nar- 
^^^ll,  Th«y  were  covered  with  a  white  robe 
and  fillet  of  the  same  colour,  bound  with 
chaplets.    One  of  them  held  a  distaff,  another 
the  spmdle,  and  the  third  was  armed  with 
fids^irs,  with  which  she  cut  the  thread  which 
lUr  datori  had  span.    Their  dries  it  differ- 
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ently  represented  by  sone  authoft.  CM 
appears  in  a  variegated  robe,  and  «  M 
is  a  crown  of  seven  stars.    Sie  hdlliiM 
in  her  hand  reaching  from  heaven  Is 
The  robe  which  Lacfaeais  wore  vtlis^ 
ed  with  a  great  numberof  stars,  and  mm 
wer^laced  a  variety  of  spindles.  M 
was  clothed  in  black,  she  held  sciasitg 
hand,  with  clues  of  thread  of  dfins^i 
according  to  the  length  and  shortoaHf  I 
lives  whose  destinies  they  seemed  tsMM 
Hyginus  attributes  to  them  the  minSM 
these  Greek  letters,  at,  j8,  »,  r,  v,  sod  lA 
call  them  the  secretaries  of  hearefii  isH 
keepers  of  the  arohives  ef  eternity.  1 
Greeks  caU  the  Parcae  by  thediArMtirf 
of  fMt^tUf dio'ttf  »»{,  sf/K«{fi»s, wtei—j 
pressire  of  their  power  and  of  tlioli  Isii* 
ble  decrees.    Hetiod.  Thufg.  k  tai.  Bf»- 
PotiJ.  1,  c.  40, 1.  3,  c.  11,  L  S,  c.  16r-fli* 
//.20.  Orf.  7.— TTUocrtf.  l.-CWin^ 
Dian.^'^lian,  Anim.  10— PfnAr.  0|lf 
10.  Afem.  7. — Evrip,  in  JJiWg.— Phfc*#J 
in  orbe  Luna. — S^fgin.  in  pr^.  j^*  *  rj 
227.— Farro.— OtyA.  Aywn,  5&--4p«»* J 
&c. — Claudian,  A  rapt,  ^rst.— JotM 
7V«/».  &c.— Herof .  2»  erf.  6,  l^-^^J^ 
5,  V.  533.— Z/t«?«n.  3 — Ft^.  Ed.  4,  A* 
&c.— Smec.  «h Here.  Fur,r^-8taL ^***-j 
Pabevtalia,  a  festival  annaathrsiy"* 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  the  dead.  JJ'JjJ 
and  relations  of  the  deceased  saseBtww 
occasion,  wheft  sacrifices  were  ^fJ^Hi 
banquets  provided.  iBneas  first  aiUW"** 
Ovid.  Fan.  2,  v.  544.  ^^ . 

PARIS,  a  son  of  Priam,  kiflg  «f  WjJJ 
Hecuba,  also  called  d^jefflm^.   ^^Sljb 
tined,  even  before  his  birth,  to  '""■■^ 
ruin  of  his  country ;  and  when  hisMW»*_ 
the  first  month  of  her  pregnaney,lw*J* 
ed  that  she  brought  forth  a  t«*2" 
set   fire    to    her   palace,  thesjjlWP 
foretold  the  calamities  whieb  ""^  *|^ 
pected  from  the  imprudence  ofbsrwt|g|** 
and  which  would  end  in  the  dssUiJjJ'J 
Troy.    Priam,  to  prevent  se  8"*Mi- 
alarming^  an  evil,  oAtered  his  slats  **5j 
to  destrov  the  child  at  soon  as  b***  ^ 
slave,  either  touched  with  hoaian^jj^^ 
enced  by  Hecuba,  did  not  destrsy^i^a, 
was  satisfied  to  expose  hhn  oa  WIPJ 
where  the  shepherds  of  the  I****|J| 
and  educated  him  as  their  <*^-?tJSi 
attribute  the  preserviation  ©^'''^'iiC? 
was  found  by  the  shepherds,  to  ^JJSJS. 
tenderness  of  a  she-bear  whidiiWjJL^ 
Young  Paris,  though  «^"«»**lfS55^ 
herds  and  peasants,  gave  esriypWQw*'^ 
age  and  intrepidity,  and  from  >*^Sf 
tecting  the  flocks  of  Mount  'J^SS 
pacity  of  the  wild  beasts,  he  obftw* 
of  Alexander  (helper  or  defeU^^ 
ed  the  esteem  of  all  the  i*^-""*^ 
graceful  countenance  and 
recommended  him  to  the ' 
ujrmph  of  Ida,  whom  he 
whom  he  lived  with  the  att 
ness.    Their  conjugal  pet^, 
•d.    Attfwi&armgeof 
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I  of  djaoord,  wbobad  not  been  in* 
1  to  {NurUke  of  the  eDtertainmeDt,  show- 
ed Iber  dj^eeuare  bjr  throwing  into  the  as- 
MMbly  ef  thegoda,  who  were  at  the  celebm- 
tMMi  of  the  nsptials,  agodden  apple,  on  which 
w«re  written  the  worOa^  Ddw  puUhriaru 
AU  thegoddeeies  daimed  it  as  their  own»the 
coDtentieii  at  fint  beeame  general,  but  at  last 
only  three,  Jnno,  Venos,  and  Minerva,  wish 
ed  to  diSfMite  their  re^iectiTe  right  to  beantj. 
The  fods,  nnwiUtng  to  beooroe  arbiters  in  an 
affiiir  of  so  tender  and  so  delicate  a  nature,  ap- 
poiBted  Paris  to  adjudge  the  prise  of  beauty 
to  the  fairest  of  the  goddesses,  and  indeed  the 
ahepherd  seemed  properiy  qualified  to  decide 
«o]greafta  contest,  as  his  wisdom  was  so  well 
Mtahliahed,  and  his  prudence  and  sagacity  so 
wcUiEnown.  The  godtesee  appeared  before 
tiwir  jndgewitho«t  any  oovermg  or  orna< 
mnnt,  and  each  tried  hy  promises  and  en< 
tveatiet  to  gain  the  attentioa  of  Paris,  and  to 
iaflynce  his  jmlgment.  J  ono  promised  him 
•  Idasdom ;  Minerva,  military  glory ;  and 
Vnmoa,  the  &irest  woman  in  the  worid  lor 
hb  wife,  as  Grid  expremes  it    HerM.  17, 

Unaque  earn  regnum ;  belU  daret  altera  lau- 
dem: 
^l^ndaridit  eonjux^  TVriia  dixiit  erU. 

After  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  and 
ites,>Pari8  adjudged  the  priae  to  Venus, 
\  gave  her  the  goldenapple,  to  which,  per-^ 
■beseemed  entitled, as  thegoddesi 


a  fleety  as  if  willing  to  redeem  Hesione,  his  &- 
therms  sister,  whom  Hercules  had  carried 
awinr  and  obliged  to  marry  Telamon  the  sen 
of  iEacus.  This  was  the  pretended  motive  of 
his  voyage,  but  the  causes  were  Ar  different. 
Paris  reodlected  that  he  was  to  be  the  has- 
band  of  the  ^rest  of  women,  and  if  he  had 
be«i  led  to  form  those  expectations  while  hn 
was  an  obscure  shepherd  of  Ida,  bs  had  now 
every  plausible  reason  to  see  them  realiaedt 
since  he  was  acknowledged  son  of  the  king  of 
Troy.  Hden  was  the  Uirest  woman  of  tha 
age,  and  Venus  had  promised  her  to  him.  On 
these  grounds,therefore,  he  visited  Sparta,  the 
residence  of  Helen  who  had  married  Mene* 
laus.  He  was  receired  with  ereiy  mark  of 
respect,  but  he  abused  the  hospitali^  of  Me- 
nelaus,  and  while  the  husband  was  absent  in 
Crete,  Paris  persuaded  Helen  to  elope  with 
him,  and  to  fly  to  Asia.  Helen  consented,  and 
Priam  reoeived  her  into  his  palace  without 
difficulty,  as  his  sister  was  then  detained  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  as  he  wished  to  show 
himself  as  hostile  as  possible  to  the  Gredm, 
This  a&ir  was  soon  productive  of  serious 
oonsequences.  When  Menelauehad  mar- 
ried Helen,  all  her  suitors  had  bound  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oath  to  protect  her  per* 
son,  and  to  defend  her  from  erery  videnoe, 
(euf.  Helena,)  and  therefore  the  injured  hus- 
band reminded  them  of  their  engagements, 
and  called  upon  them  to  recover  Hel^  Upon 

, ,^- . ..     ^this  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of 

entitled,  as  the  goddess  of  Menelaus.  [euL  the  true  aoconntof  the  cause 


baauty.  This  decision  of  Paris  in  forour  of 
Vft&ua,  drew^  upon  Uie  judge  and  his  family 
tba  resentment  of  the  two  other  goddesses. 
Soon  after  Priam  proposed  a  oontest  among 
hie  aons  and  other  princes,  and  promised  to 
rwwnrd  the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  finest 
boUa  of  Mount  Ida.  His  emissaries  were  sent 
ta  procure  the  animal,  and  it  was  found  in 
thm  possession  of  Paris,  who  reluctantly  yield- 
ed it  op.  The  shepherd  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining again  this  favourite  animal,  and  he 
went  to  Troy  and  entered  the  lists  of  the 
combatants.  He  was  reoeived  with  the  great* 
est  applause,  and  obtained  the  victory  over 
hie  rivals,  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus ;  Cyc- 
naa»  king  of  Neptune  ;  Polites,  Helenus,  and 
Daiphobus,  sons  of  Priam.  He  also  obtained 
a  anperiority  oyer  Hector  himself;  and  the 
l^inoe,  enraged  to  see  himself  conquered  by 
an  unknown  stranger,  pursued  him  closely, 
susd  Paris  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
brother's  resentment,  had  he  not  fled  to  the 
altar  of  Jupiter.  This  racred  retreat  pre- 
eerred  his  life,  and  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the 
features  of  Paris  with  those  of  her  brothers, 
inqoired  his  iMrth  and  his  age.  From  these 
eircoBstanoes^e  soon  discovered  that  he 
waa  her  brother,  and  as  sooli  she  introduced 
hun  to  her  fother  and  to  his  diildren.  Priam 
aelmowledlged  Paris  as  hu  son,  forgetful  of 
thealarmii^  dream  which  had  influenced 
hioa  to  meditate  his  death,  and  all  jealousy 
ueased  among  the  brothers.  Paris  did  notlong 
Bi^br  hiiBialf to  rai^aiii  inactiva  \  he  equi^fwd 


of  the  war  in  tiie  remarks  under  Troja.] 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  general  of  all  the 
combined  forces,  and  a  regular  war  was  be- 
gun, (yid,  Troja.)  Paris,  ineanwhile,'who 
had  refosed  Helen  to  the  petitions  and  em- 
bassies of  the  Greeks,  armed  himself  with 
his  brothers  and  subjects  to  oppose  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  success  of  the  war  was  neither 
hindered  nor  accelerated  by  his  means.  He 
fought  with  little  courage,  and  at  the  very 
sig^t  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  so  recently 
injured,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and  be  re- 
tired from  the  front  of  the  army,  where  he 
walked  before  like  a  conqueror.  In  a  com> 
bat  with  Menelaus,  which  he  undertook  at 
the  persuasion  of  his  brother  Hector,  Peris 
must  have  perished,  had  not  Venus  interfered 
and  stolen  him  from  the  resentment  of  his  ad- 
versary. He  nevertheless  wounded,  in  ao- 
other  battle,  Machnon,  Eorypbilus,  and  Dio- 
medes,  anU,  according  to  some  opinions,  he 
killed  with  one  of  his  arrows  the  great  Achil- 
les, (yid,  Achilles.)  The  death  of  Paris  is 
differently  related,  some  suppose  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrowe  of  Phi- 
loctetes,  which  had  been  once  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Hercules,  and  that  when  he  found 
himself  languid  on  account  of  his  wounds,  be 
ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  feet  of 
(Eoone,  whom  he  had  basely  abandoned,  and 
who,  in  the  years  of  his  obscurity,  had  fore- 
told him  that  he  would  solicit  her  assistance 
in  bis  dying  moments.  He  expired  before  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  (£hone,  and  the 
nymph,  still  mindful  of  their  former  loves. 
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threw  herself  upon  the  body,  and  stabbed 
faeiieir  to  the  heart,  aAer  she  had  plentifnlly 
bathed  it  with  her  tears.  According;  to  some 
«athors,  Paris  did  not  immediately  g^o  to 
Troy  when  he  left  the  Peloponnesas,  but  he 
was  driren  oo  the  coast  of  E^rypt,  where  Pro- 
teus, who  was  kin;  of  the  country,  detained 
him,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  riolence  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  king  of  Sparta,  he 
kept  Helen  at  his  court,  and  permitted  Paris 
to  retire,  [otrf.  Helena.]  Dietu*.  Cret.  1, 
Sand  A.^ApoUod.  3,  c.  12.— ffomcr.  II — 
Ofirf.  Heroid,  5,  16  and  17 — Qutn/.  Calab. 
10,  V.  J90.— flora/,  od.  3. — EniHp.  in  Iphig. 
--Hygm.  hh,  92  and  273.— Kirg.  JEn,  1, 
Ac— wEI«m.  K  H,  It,  c.  42.— Poui.  ia27 
— Cie.  de  Div.-^Lycophr.  4"  Ttet9.  m  Lye. 
-——A  celebrated  player  at  Rome,  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  emperor  Nero,  &c.  7h- 
cit.  Ann,  l3,  e.  19,  kc. 

[ParIsi,  a  British  nation  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Coritani,  and  occupying  the  district 
which  is  called  Holdemeti^  or,  according  to 
Camden,  the  whole  East  Riding  of  York- 
Aire.  They  are  supposed  to  haye  derived 
their  name  from  the  two  British  words, ^  Paor 
Isa/*  which  signify  low  pasture,  and  which 
are  descriptive  of  the  sit  nation  and  uses  of 
their  country.] 

PARnn,  a  people  and  a  city  of  Celtic  Gaal, 
^w  called  PariM,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  France,  [vtd.  Lutetia.]  Ctu.  BelL  O.  6, 
C.3. 

PARlsirg,  a  rirer  of  Paononia,  falling  into 
the  Danube  ;  [according  to  Manneit,  the 
Jtfut,  in  the  Hungarian  part  of  its  coarse.] 

smb. 

Pariuk,  now  Camanar^  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Propontis,  where  Archilochos 
was  bom,  as  some  say.  Strab.  10. — PUn.  7, 
c.  2, 1.  86,  c  5. 

Parma,  [a  city  of  Italy,  south  of  the  Po, 
nn  the  small  rirer  Parma.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Etrurianit,  taken  by  a  tribe  of  Gauls 
called  the  Boii,  and  at  last  colonized  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  eaid  to  have  suffered  much 
from  the  licentious  cruelty  of  Antony,  and 
its  sufferings  on  this  occasion  are  pathetically 
deplored  and  immortalized  by  Cioero  in  his 
14th  Philippic,  the  last  tribute  which  he  paid 
to  Rome  and  to  Liberty.]  The  poet  Cassius 
and  the  critic  Macrobius  were  born  there. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  569. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Parmenewet  and 
Parmani.  Cic.  Philip,  14.— Ltv.  39,  c.  55. 
-^Strab,  5,^ Herat,  I, ep.  4,  v.  3.— Cie.  PMl 
14,  c.  3.— Farro  L.  L.  7,  c.  31.— Jtfai/ta/.  2, 
ep.  43,  V.  4, 1.  5,  ep.  13,  v.  8  and  14,  v.  155. 

Parm KirlDSS,  [a  celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher of  the  Eleatio  sect,  who  flourished 
about  500  B.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Elea, 
possessed  a  large  patrimony,and  lived  in  much 
splendour  in  his  earlier  year*.  He  was  dis- 
tinguuhed  in  civil  affairs,  and  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  for  his  feUow- citizens  some  excel- 
lent laws,  to  which  their  magistrates  annu- 
ally  compelled  them  to  swear  obedience.  He 
at  length  devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  and 
became  the  disciple  and  soooeasor  of  Xeno*' 
582 
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phanes.  According  to  Cebes  ha  ynm  a  fil' 
tern  of  virtue.  He  wrote  tha  doetrioe  oCfea 
school  in  verses,  of  which  only  a  lew  i 
Plato,  in  the  dialogue  which  be  (~ 
Parmenides,  protiuBed  to  lepreeapt  his  !•> 
nets,  but  confounded  them  with  hie  own.  Par- 
menides  maintained  that  the  OBiverse  is  eac 
immoveable,  eternal,  and  of  a  apherical  fats ; 
that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and  in  tha  eeotrsv 
being  exactly  balanced  by  its  <lietanca  fnm 
the  heavens,  so  that  there  is  do  came  why  it 
should  move  one  way  rather  than  aouthsr. 
Tliere  were,  as  he  supposed,  ooly  twoaofts  if 
philosophy — one  founded  on  reaaoii«  and  the 
other  on  the  evidanoe  of  tha  saona.]  Diag. 

Parmknio,  a  celebrated  gaaaral  m  the 
armies  of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  fciigH 
confidence,  and  was  more  attadiad  to  his  per* 
son  as  a  qaan  than  as  a  mooardi.  When  De- 
rius,  king  of  Persia,  offered  Alexander  al  the 
country  whioh  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Em- 
phrates,  with  his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage, 
and  10,000  talents  of  gold,  PamMoiotook  oc- 
casion to  obaerve,  that  he  weald  withool  he- 
sitation aooept  of  these  coodittoBa  if  he  vera 
Alexander,  to  would  I  vert  /PanMisie,  re- 
plied the  conqueror.  This  fiieodshtp,  ao  true 
and  inviolable,  was  sacrificed  to  a  ■MNncot  of 
resentment  and  suspicion ;  and  Alexaader, 
who  had  too  eageriy  listened  to  a  I^fat  aad 
perhaps  a  false  accusatioB,  ofdared  Pmimomim 
and  his  son  to  be  put  todeath,  as  if  gvilt>  of 
treason  against  his  person.  Pameaio  waa  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  33^  Hedwd 
in  the  greatest  populari^,  aad  it  has  bean  J«- 
didously  observed,  that  Parmeaio  ohtainad 
many  victories  withoat  Atexaadar,  hat 
Alexander  not  one  withoat  ] 
7,  &c.— P/tti  in  Akx, 

Parhassvs,  a  mountain  of  1 
ly  called  Larnattvty  from  tha  boai  of  Dea- 
calion  (x'c"'^  which  was  aarriad  there  in 
the  universal  deluge.  It  reoeivad  the  tamm 
of  Parnassus  from  Paraassut  the  toa  of  Hep- 
tune  by  Cleobula.  Tbesoawa8banr«i,hat 
the  vallies  and  the  green  woods  that  t 
its  sides  rendered  it  agreeable,  and  fit  I 
tude  and  meditation.  [Par 
able  for  its  two  summit",  and  hence  wafcaU- 
ed  Bieept,  [vid.  Lycorea.]  One  of  these 
summits  was  sacred  to  ApoUe  aad  the  Mv- 
set,  the  other  to  Bacchus;  and  theGratfcBhad 
a  tradition  that  whoever  slept  on  tha  meaa- 
tain  became  either  an  tnapirad  poet  or  mad. 
On  the  south-east  side,  about  a  rnila  ap,  was 
situate  the  city  of  Delphi.  Here  abo  was 
the  famed  Castalian  fount,  [vid.  Delphi.] 
Parnassus  is  not  so  much  a  rec^mooittaiB  as 
a  vast  range  of  hills,  which  once  feried  the 
western  boundary  of  Phocis,  and  the  liae  of  se- 
paration of  the  Locri  Ozohe,Opunta,and  ^ae- 
nemidii,  and  is  now  the  limit  between  tfa*  dis- 
trict of  Salona  and  that  of  Limdim.  The  ex- 
treme summiu  of  Pamasaos,  the  soothes  a  u— 
of  which  was  fernieriy  called  Lyoorea,aad  is 
now  termed  Lsdhcro,  is  cooaidered  by  Wheel- 
er to  be  as  high  as  Mount  Cam,  T%sy  were 
anciently  reckoned  60  stadia  abewt  Delphi 
by  the  nearest  path*    Tht  namHB  ci  Par- 
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iiaitus,  tays  Paasaoias,  are  above  the  clouds, 
and  apoD  them  the  Tbyades  celebrate  their 
mad  orgies  to  Bacchus  and  Apollo.  At  present 
they  are  the  summer  retreats  of  the  Albanian 
robl>€rs.  In  the  winter  they  are  covered  with 
snow.]— S/j-a6. 8, 9.— Owrf.  Met,  1,  v,  317,1. 2, 
V.  !221,  1.  6,  V.  278.— Lizcan.  6,  v.  71, 1. 3,  v; 
173.— Xf».  42,  c.  16 — Sil.  It,  15,  v.  311.— 
.Vtflo,  2,  c.  3.— Pow*.  10,  c.  e.-^Propert,  2,  el. 
33,  V.  13, 1.  3,  el.  II,  v.  54. A  son  of  Nep- 
tune, who  gave  his  name  to  a  mountain  of 
Phodt. 

Parhbs,  (ttu),  [a  mountain  of  Attica, 
north  of  Athens,  famous  for  its  vines.  On  it 
were'  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Parthenius  in  bronze, 
another  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  an  altar 
on  which  the  adjacent  inhabitants  sacrificed 
to  the  beneficent  and  rainy  Jupiter.  The 
moantain  abounded  with  bears  and  wild 
boars.]    Stat.\2,  TAf6.v.  620. 

ParopamIsvs,  [a  pi  evince  of  India,  the 
eastern  limit  of  which,  in  Alexander's  time, 
waa  the  river  Cophenes.  According  to  the 
ideas  of  Ptolemy  it  lay  between  the  countries 
which  the  moderns  name  Khoratan  and  Ca- 
but,  answers  to  the  tract  between  Herat  and 
Ctthtd.  This  province  was  separated  from 
Ba<3tria  by  the  range  of  Paropamisus.  vid, 
Imaos.]    Strab,  15. 

Pabopus,  now  Calitano^  a  town  at  the 
north  of  Sicily,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea.     Po^b.  hc.24. 

Paros,  a  celebrated  island  among  the  Cy 
oladeSf  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  distant 
Irom  liaxos,  and  twenty-eight  from  Delos, 
According  to  Pliny,  it  is  half  as  large  as  Nax* 
OS,  that  is,  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven 
miles  in  cireumferenoe,  a  measure  which  some 
of  the  modems  have  extended  to  fifty  and 
■  eren  eighty  miles.  It  has  botne  the  difie- 
rent  oamet  of  PaetidyMinoa,Hiria^  Demetri' 
UM^  Zaesfnthufy  Cabarnii^  void  Hyleatta,  Itre- 
Graved  the  name  of  Pares,  which  it  still  bears, 
from  Pares  a  son  of  Jason,  or,  as  some  main- 
tain,  of  Parrhasius.  The  island  of  Pares  was 
rich  and  powerfult  and  well  known  for  its  fa- 
snoos  marble,  whkh  was  always  used  by  the 
best  statuaries.  The  best  quarries  were  those 
of  Marpesus,  a  mountain  where  still  caverns. 
of  the  most  extraordinary  depth,  are  seen  by 
modem  travellers,  and  admired  as  the  sources 
from  whenoe  the  Labyrinth  of  £gypt  and  the 
porticoes  of  Qreeoe  received  their  splendour. 
[vid.  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  Parian 
marble  of  antiqoi^,  in  Clarke's  **  Travels 
in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land," 
Tol.  2,  p.  ^.]  According  to  Pliny,  the 
qoarries  were  so  uncommonly  deep,  that,  in 
^tiie  clearest  weather,  the  workmen  were 
obliged  to  use  lamps,  Irom  which  oirciim< 
staoee  the  Greeks  have  called  the  marble 
JjiftkniUi,  worked  by  the  light  of  lamps. 
Paroris  alto  fiunous  for  the  fine  cattle  which 
it  produces,  and  for  its  partridges  and  wild 
pi^aoiis.  The  capital  city  was  called  Pares. 
It  wm  first  peopled  by  the  Phcemdans,  and 
alltrwardi  a  cdony  of  Cfetans  settled  in  it. 
The  Atheniana  ande  war  against  it,  beeause 
it  hi4  aasiitfid  the  PeriUttit  ia  theinviflifliiof 


Greece,  and  took  it,  and  it  became  a  Romaa 
province  in  the  age  of  Pompey.  Archilochus 
was  bora  there.  The  Panan  marbles,  per- 
haps better  known  by  the  appellation  of 
t^rundelian^  were  engraved  in  this  island  in 
capiul  letters,  B.  C.  264,  and  as  a  valuable 
chronicle,  preserved  the  most  celebrated  epo- 
chas  of  Greece,  from  the  year  1582  B.  C. 
I'hese  valuable  pieces  ol  antiquity  were  pro- 
cured originally  by  M.  de  Peiresc,  a  French- 
man, and  afterwards  purchased  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  given  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  they  are  still  to 
be  seen.  Prideaux  published  an  account  of 
all  the  inscriptions  in  1676.  Mela,  2,  c  7. — 
Strab.  b.—C.  J^ep,  m  MiU.  &  Jile^-^Firg. 
wEn.  1,  V.  59a  G.  3,  v.  34.— OrW.  Met,  3,  v. 
419, 1.  7,  V.  466 — Plin.  3,  c.  14, 1.  36,  c.  17. 
—Diod,  5,  and  Thueyd,  l.^Htrodot.  5,  &c. 
^Horat,  l,od.  19,v.  6. 

Parrbasia,  a  town  [in  the  south-west 
part]  of  Arcadia,  founded  by  Parrhasius  the 
son  of  Jupiter.  The  Arcadians  are  some- 
times called  Parrhatiani^  and  Areas  Parrha' 
fu,  and  Carmenta,  Evander's  mother.  Par- 
rhatiadea,  Lucan,  2,  v.  2y!*-~P%rg,  ^n.  tt,  v. 
334.— Oru/.  Met.  8,  v.  315.  FaH.  1,  v.  618. 
-^TriMt,  1,  V.  190.— Pflwf.  8,c.  27. 

ParrhAbivs,  a  famous  painter,  son  of  Eve- 
nor  of  Epbesus,  in  the  age  of  Zeuxis,  about 
415  years  before  Christ.  He  was  a  great  toas- 
ter of  his  profession,  and  particularly  excelled 
in  strongly  expressing  the  violent  passions.  He 
was  blessed  with  a  great  genius  and  much  in*- 
vention,  and  he  was  particularly  happy  in  his 
designs.  He  acquired  himself  great  repnta» 
tion  by  his  pieces,  but  by  none  more  than  that 
in  which  he  allegorically  represented  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens,  with  all  the  injustice,  the  de- 
meney,  the  fickleness,  timidity,  the  arrogance, 
and  inconsistency,  which  so  eminently  cha- 
racterized that  celebrated  nation.  He  once 
entered  the  list  against  Zeuxis,  and  when  they 
had  produced  their  respective  pieces,  the 
birds  came  to  pick  with  the  greatest  avidity 
the  grapes  which  Zeuxis  had  painted.  Im- 
mediately Parrhasius  exhibited  his  piece,  and 
Zeuxis,  said,  remove  your  ctir/inn,  that  we 
may  $ee  the  painting.  The  curtain  was  the 
painting,  and  Zelixis  acknowledged  himself 
conquered  by  exclaiming,  Zeuxis  has  deceived 
birdSf  but  Parrhasiut  has  deceived  Zeuxis  him- 
Hlf,  Parrhasius  grew  so  vain  of  his  art,  that 
he  clothed  himself  in  purple,  and  wore  a 
crown  of  gold,  caUing  himself  the  king  of 
painters.  He  was  lavish  in  his  own  praises, 
and  by  his  vanity  too  often  exposed  himself 
to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies.  Plui.  in  Thts, 
de  Poet,  aud,—Paus,  1,  c  28.— P/in.  35,  v. 
10.— Hera(.  4,  od.  8. 

Partb^hub  and  PARTBivn,  a  certain 
number  of  desperate  citizens  of  Sparta.  Du- 
ring the  Metsenian  war,  the  Spartans  were 
absent  iron  their  city  for  the  spaoe  of  ten 
years,  and  it  was  onlawfulfor  them  to  return* 
as  they  had  booad  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  reviift  SparU  before  they  had  to- 
tally sobdoed  Bieaseiiia.  This  long  absence 
alanned  the  Lacademoniaii  women*  at  well 
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M  th»  aas^stratet.  The  Spartans  ware  re- 
minded by  their  wives,  that  if  they  oontintted 
in  their  resdotioii:)  the  state  must  at  last  de- 
cay for  want  of  dtiaens;  and  when  they  had 
daly  considered  this  embassy*  they  enqpower- 
ed  aU  the  yoong  men  in  the  anny«  who  had 
come  to  the  war  while  yet  under  age,  and  who 
therefore  were  not  bound  by  the  oath,  to  re- 
turn to  Sparta,  and,  by  a  frmiUar  and  pro- 
miscuous mtercourse  with  all  the  unmarried 
women  of  the*sUte,  to  raise  a  future  genera- 
tion. It  was  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
children  that  sprang  from  this  union  were 
called  Parthenis,  or  som  of  virgint,  (r«^8t- 
t9*.)  The  war  with  Messeniawas  sometmie 
after  ended,  and  the  Spartans  returned  victo- 
rious :  but  the  cold  indifference  with  which 
they  looked  upon  the  Parthenie  was  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  The  Partheniae 
knew  they  had  no  legitimate  fathers,  and  no 
inheritance,  and  that  therefore  their  life  de- 
pended upon  their  own  exertions.  This  drove 
them  almost  to  despair.  They  joined  with 
the  Helots,  whose  maintenance  was  as  preca- 
rious as  their  own,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
to  murder  all  the  citizens  of  Sparta  and  to 
eeize  their  possessions.  This  massacre  was  to 
be  done  at  a  general  assembly,  and  the  •igpal 
was  the  throwing  of  a  cap  in  the  air.  The 
whole,  however,  was  discovered  through  the 
diffidence  and  apprehensions  of  the  Helots; 
and  when  the  people  had  assembled,  the  Par- 
thenie discovered  that  all  was  known,  by  the 
voice  of  a  crier,  who  proclaimed  that  no  man 
should  throw  up  his  cap.  The  Partheniae, 
though  apprehensive  of  punishment,  were 
not  visibly  treated  with  greater  severity; 
their  calamitous  conditions  was  attentively 
examined,  and  the  Spartans,  afraid  of  another 
conspiracy  and  awed  by  their  numbers,  per- 
mitted them  to  sail  for  Italy  with  Phalantos 
their  ringleader  at  their  head.  They  settled 
in  Magna  Gr8cia,and  built  Tarentum,  about 
707vears  before  Christ.  Jtalin.  3,c.5. — 
Strab,  6^-^Paut,  in  Laeon.  kc-^PltU^  m 
Apoph. 

PARTRfiifiVB,  a  river  of  Paphlagonia, 
which,  after  separating  Bithynia,  iaUs  into  the 
Enxine  Sea  near  Sesamum.  It  received  its 
name  either  because  the  oti;gtn  Diana,  (re^ 
#»#')  bathed  herself  there,  or  perhaps  it  m- 
oeived  it  from  the  purity  and  mildness  of  ib 
waters.  [The  •  Parthenius  is  sow  called  the 
Ftarihmu\  Hcrodot.  2,  c  104.— P/tn.  6,c. 
2.— A  mountain  of  Arcadia,  which  n 
•aid  to  abound  in  tortoises.  Here  Telephos 
had  a  temple.  Atalanta  was  exposed  on  its 
top  and  brought  up  here.    Poms.  8,  o.  54.— 

JEUtm.  K  A  IX-^poOod.  2,  c  7. A 

Greek  writer  whose  Romance  (fe  JiwuUoriu 
AffttUanUmM  has  been  edited  in  12ino.  j^oti/. 
*&j1« 

PARTBiiroir,  a  temple  of  Athens,  sacred 
to  Minerva.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Per- 
eiens,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Pendes,  in  a 
mote  magnificent  manner,  [being  enlawed 
fifty  iset  on  each  side.]  AU  the  t^mitanoes 
which  related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva  wnre 
hnaatifallj  nnd  minatel j  represcntnA  in  baai 
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reliei;  on  the  firont  of  the  enti  noaa,    Ihe^ 
tueof  thegoddem,96  oobits  h||^»  nad  aidr 
of  gold  and  ivory,  passed  for  mm  of  theasi- 
ter-pieoes  of  Phidias.    \Jhm  Fnrtbsnii  w 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  stood  oo   the  hi^ 
area  of  the  Acropolis.     It  wnn  Sl7  tet  f 
inches  long,  and  98  feet  6  in€:hae  brood.   *Ii' 
the  progress  of  decay,**  oboerrcn  Hr,  Hsb> 
house,  ^  be  ns  rapid  as  it  boa  beoo  §ot  mm 
than  a  centary  pest,  there  wiU,  in  n  fiswycsD 
be  not  one  marble  standing  npoo  nDothersi 
the  site  of  the  Parthenon."     Ainrio  tbe  Gelh 
is  supposed  to  have  ceaunenood  the  wnik  4 
destruction.     In  1667    evory    nntiqeity  «i 
which  there  is  now  any  trace  m  the  AtiijaJi 
was  in  a    tolerable  state  of 
All  the  travellers  who  viaited 
to  the  siege  of  Morosini,  saw  the   ^rrnpsln, 
less  changed,  perhaps,  from  itsancsen 
than  it  has  been  from  the  oooditkn  in 
it  then  stood,  in  the  Aort  _ 
to  their  time.    This  sjeat  tooinle  mi^  st 
that  period  be  called  entire ihaviig  been 
previously  a  Christian  chnreb,  it  was  then  a 
mosque,  the  most  beautifol  in  the  vmU 
The  Venetians,  who  besiMnd  the  Aeropelii 
in  1687,  threw  a  bomb,  wbuih  dsinllshsi  te 
roof  and  did  much  damage  to  the  fehnc 
Since  then  the  Turks  have  mode  it  o  ^nnny, 
and  virtuosi  and  noble  antiqoaries  hove  jMse 
than  rivalled  them  in  the  werk  of  hnroe  oad 
spoliation.    At  present  «n^  29  oelosnne  re- 
main, some  of  which  ne  Wogir  soppoit  thoir 
entablatures.]    Pltfi.34. 

PA&TH&ir6pjBV8,  a  son  of 
Atalanta,  or,  according  to  sMoa»  ef 
and  another  Atalanta.  He  was  osw  of  the 
seven  chiefi  who  aeeomptnied  Adrostoafts 
long  of  Aigosinhis  expe£tioo  ngeinst  Thobm. 
He  was  killed  by  Amphidieaa.  .l/ajsrf.a^e. 
9 — Paia, 3,  e.  12,L  9^ o.  19  A  aom  ef 
Talaus. 

PAETRiirdPB,oneQftheSiraoa.  [esdL  He- 
apolis.] 

Partbia,  a  cdebrated  ooontry  ef  Ana, 
[oaUed  by  the  Greeks  Parthyma,  and  Fertki- 
ene,j  boundedonthewestby  Iiedin,aentfih7 
Car  mania,  north  by  Hyreania*  nod^eatl  bf 
Aria,  &e.  containing,  aoowding  to 
25  Isirge  cities,  the  most  capitiiof 
called  Hteatomfiyim.  [InthtsieatneladaMM, 
Perthia  mnstnotbeconlbunded  withwbaUbn 
ancients  called  the  Parthian  emire.  Thiahet 
was  of  vast  extent,  being  bonnM  ea  tbe  eait 
by  the  Indus,  on  the  watt  bj  thn  T|^ 
on  the  south  by  the  Mare  Ei/tliTMim,  «A 
on  the  north  by  Caneasis.] 
pose  that  the  preaeirt  capital  ef  tbe 

[Ispahan]  is  built  on  the  rainiof  Hoc 

tot.    According  to  some  antkors,  thn 

thians  were  Scythians  by  origin,  who 

an  invaaonon  the  more  aenthen 

of  Asia,  and  at  last  fixed  tlmir 

Hyrcania.    They  long 

and  unoeCked,  sod  beoaaBeai 

bntary  to  tbeeapigs  of  tbe  Amftiai,  itmk 

and  Pensans.     when 

A«a«  the  Pkrtfaians  tnbmitted*  ] 

depepdent  pcevinoetof  Fftpn,n«d  thtfoers 
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or  9om%  titte  ttQd«r  fh6  pofW«r  of  ikioienes, 
intis^ooiis,  SelQuom  Nicator,  and  AntiochfM, 
ill  the  rapacity  aod  oppression  of  Agathoeles, 
L  lieatcnant  of  tbo  latter,  roused  their  spirit 
LQd  fomented  rebellion.  Arsaoes,  a  man  of 
>b3oure  origin,  but  blessed  with  great  military 
»owers,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
K>untrymeB»  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
i^arthian  empire  about  250  years  before  the 
I^hrtstian  era.  The  Macedonians  attempted 
o  vain  to  recoTor  it ;  a  race  of  active  and 
rio^Uaot  princes,  who  assumed  the  surname  of 
'irsacidt*  from  the  founder  of  their  kingdom^ 
ocr«a»ed  its  power,  and  otfhdered  it  so  formi- 
lable,  that,  while  it  possessed  18  kingdoms 
>etweaa  the  Caspian  and  Arabian  seas,  it 
tven  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world  with 
he  Romans,  and  could  never  be  subdued  by 
hat  natiott  which  had  seen  no  people  on  earth 
inooo^ered  by  their  arm.  It  remained  a 
dogfdom  till  the  reign  of  Artsbanus,  who  was 
cilled  mboot  the  year  229  of  the  Christian  era, 
joaX  from  that  time  it  became  a  proTince  of 
he  newly  re-established  kingdom  of  Persia 
ii&der  Artsxerzes*  The  Paruiians  were  na- 
arally  stroag  and  warlike,  and  were  esteem- 
id  the  most  expert  horsemen  and  archers  in 
be  world.  The  peculiar  custom  of  discharg- 
tk^  their  arrows  while  they  were  retiring  full 
paed  has  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the  an- 
sieiite,  porticalarly  by  the  poets,  who  all  ob- 
erve  that  their  flight  was  more  formidable 
ban  their  attacks.  Tbia  manner  of  fighting, 
Lud  the  wooderfol  address  and  dexterity  with 
^rhich  it  was  performed,  gained  them  many 
rictories.  They  were  addicted  much  to  drink- 
Q^  f  and  to  every  manner  of  lewdness.  Strab, 
r,  c  6,  &C-— Curr.  6,  c.  11.— F/or.  3,  c.  5.— 
yirg,  O.  3»  T.  31,  &C.  JEn.  7,  r  606.— 
yvid,  tirt.  am,  1,  Sic,  Fatt.  6,  ▼.  580 — Dh. 
Jasg.  40.— PM  6»  0.  5.— P/m.  6,  c.  25.— 
9oi0b.  5,  &c.«*JtfareeMn.— Herorfjon.  3,  &o 
— X^aSBOft.  1,  ▼.  280, 1.  6^  r.  50, 1.  10,  r.  53— 
rutiwu  41,  o.  1.— Herat.  1,  od.  19,  v.  11,1. 2, 
>d.  IS,  V.  17. 

pARTHTBirs.    Itfid.  Parthia.] 

[  PARYADR88,a  chain  of  mountains  branch- 
og  eff  from  the  range  of  Caucasus,  and  run- 
ling  to  the  sooth- west.  On  the  confines  of  Cap- 
ladoeia  the  name  is  changed  to  Scordieses 
t  bere  unites  with  the  chain  of  Aotitaurus, 
knd  both  stretch  onwards  to  the  west  and 
^tftli-west  through  Cappadocia.  The  high- 
»t  elevation  in  this  ral^e  is  Mons  Argttus.] 

pAKTsATiSt  a  Persian  princess,  wife  of 
Darius  Ochns,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes 
VXoemoB,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  She  was 
lo  extremely  partial  to  her  younger  son,  that 
the  committed  the  greatest  cruelties  to  en- 
tourage his  ambition^  and  she  supported  him 
B^tb  all  her  interest  in  his  rebellion  against 
\ii3  brother  Mnemon.  The  death  of  Cyrus 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  was  revenged  with 
the  greatest  barbarity,  and  Parysatis  sacri- 
gced  to  her  resentment  all  such  as  she  found 
concerned  in  his  fall.  She  also  poisoned  Sta- 
tiravthe  wife  of  her  son  Artaxerxes,  and  or- 
dered one  of  the  eunuohs  of  the  court  to  be 
fiayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stretched  on 
4E 


two  peles  before  her  eyes,  beeaose  he  had, 
by  order  of  the  king,  out  off  the  hand  and 
the  head  of  Cyras.  These  cruelties  offended 
Artaxerxes,  and  he  ordered  his  mother  to  be 
confined  in  Babylon ;  but  they  were  soon  af- 
ter reconciled,  and  Parysatis  regained  all  her 
power  and  influence  till  the  time  of  her  death. 
PluL  in  Art.^Ctcs. 

Pasaroada,  a  town  of  Persia,  near  Car- 
mania,  founded  by  Cyrus  on  the  very  spot 
wherehe  had  conquered  Astyages.  The  kings 
of  Persia  Were  always  crowued  there,  and 
the  PasargadsB  were  the  noblest  families  in 
Persia,  in  the  number  of  which  were  the 
Achasmenides.  [In  this  city  the  Magi  resided, 
and  here  was  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  The  ruins 
are  now  called  Monrg-»^ub,  and  contain  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  fire-temple,  and  other 
buildings,  with  sculptures  which  have  exer- 
cised the  skill  of  many  of  the  learned,  and 
are  well  described  in  the  traveb  of  Morier 
aod  of  Porter.  There  is  a  tomb  here  called 
Mtthtd  Madre'i'SuHeman,  op  **  The  tomb  of 
Solomon^s  mother,"  a  name  given  at  random 
by  the  natives,  and  which  is  frequently  done 
in  such  cases,  showing  the  wide  extended 
fame  of  Solomon  in  the  east.  This  tomb  is 
described  by  Porter,  who  considers  it  to  have 
been  (hat  of  Cyrus.  The  name  Pasargade 
s!gnifi6iB  <*  an  entrenched  Persian  camp,^  and 
tho  ori^nal  form  very  probably  was  Parsa- 
gard,  from  which  the  Greeks  made  Pasarga- 
dffi.  It  is  said  that  a  carious  resemblance  exist* 
between  the  Persian  and  Icelandic  tongues, 
and  that  Parsa-^ ard  would  have  precisely  the 
same  meaning  m  both  languages.]  Herodot, 
h  c.  125-— Jtfc/a,  3,  c.  8. 

Pasiprak,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of 
Perseis,  who  married  Minos  king  of  Crete. 
She  disgraced  herself  by  her  unnatural  pas- 
sion for  a  bull,  which,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, she  was  enabled  to  gratify  by  means  of 
the  artist  Dsedalos.  This  celebrated  bull  had 
been  given  to  Minos  by  Neptune,  to  be  offer- 
ed on  bis  altars ;  but  as  the  monarch  refused 
to  sacrifice  the  animal  on  account  of  his  beaa- 
ty,  the  god  revenged  his  disobedience  by  in- 
spiring Pasiphae  with  an  unnatural  love  nr  it. 
This  fabulous  tradition,  which  is  universally 
believed  by  the  poets,  Who  observe  that  the 
Minotaur  was  the  fruit  of  this  infamous  com- 
merce, is  refuted  by  some  writers,  who  sup- 
pose that  the  infidelity  of  Pasiphae  to  her 
husband  was  betrayed  in  ber  affection  for  an 
officer  called  Taurus  ;  and  that  Daedalus,  bjr 
permitting  his  house  to  be  the  asylum  of  the 
two  lovers,  was  looked  upon  as  accessary  to 
the  gratification  of  Pasipbae's  1  nst.  From  the 
amour  with  Taurus,  as  it  is  further  remark- 
ed, the  queen  became  mother  of  twins,  and  the 
name  of  Mtnotaurus  arises  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  children  to  the  husband  and  the 
tover  of  Pasiphae.  Minos  had  four  sons  by 
Pasiphae,  Castreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  and 
Androgens,  and  three  daughters,  Hecatt» 
Ariadne,  and  fhttdra.  10^  Minotaurus.] 
Plato  de  Jtftn.— PZuf .  in  Tha.  ^jft  ^  ^  «• 
U^Firg.  JEn.  6,  r.  24.-.;E^«^»  jj).- 
Diod,  4.— OrtU  fleitKrf.  4.  v.  ST  Jftl^S. 
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PasitIgrn.  [vid.  Tigris.]  Strab.  15.— 
Plin,  6,  o.  20. 

pASSARONtA  town  of  Epiros,  where,  after 
saorifidng  to  Jupiter,  the  kingB  twore  to  go- 
Tern  according  to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey 
and  to  defend  the  coantiy.  Phd.  in,  Pyrrh, 
— Xtp.  45,  e.  25  and  33. 

Pa8sie9U8  Panlus,  a  Roman  knight,  ne- 
phew to  the  poet  Propertitu,  whose  elegiac 
eompositioQS  he  imitated.  He  likewise  at- 
tempted lyric  poetry,  and  with  success,  and 
chose  for  his  model  the  writings  of  Horace. 
Pliiu  ep.  6  and  9 Crispus,  a  man  distin- 
guished as  an  orator,  but  more  as  the  husband 
of  Domitia,  and  afterwards  oi  Agrippina, 
Nero*8  mother,  &c.    Tacit,  Ann.  6,  c.  20. 

Patala.    [rirf.  Pattala.]    P/m.  2,  c.  73.- 
Curt.  9,  c.  I.—Strab,  Ib.—'Arrian.  6,  c.  17. 

PAtara,  (orunh)  now  Patera^  a  town  of 
Lycia,  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Xanthus,  with  a  capacious  har 
bour,  a  temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  sur 
named  Paiareus,  where  was  preserved  and 
shown  in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  a  brazen  cap 
which  had  been  made  by  the  hand  of  Vulcan 
and  presented  by  the  god  to  Telephus.  The 
god  was  supposed  by  some  to  reside  for  the 
six  winter  months  at  Patara,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  at  Delphi.  The  city  was  greatly  em- 
bellished by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  change  its  original  name 
into  that  of  his  wife  Arsinoe.  Lit.  37,  c.  15. 
•^Strab.  14.— Potis.  9,c  41.— flbra/.  3,  od 
14,  V.  64.— Owd.  Met.  1,  v.  516.— Jtfeto,  1, 
c.  15. 

Patativm,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  north  of 
the  Po,on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  call- 
ed Padua,  and  once  said  to  be  capable  of 
sending  20,000  men  ioto  the  field.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Livy,  from  which  reason 
some  writers  have  denominated  Po/aptni/^ 
those  peculiar  expressions  and  provincial  dia< 
lect  which  they  seem  to  discover  in  the  his- 
torian's  style,  not  strictly  agreeable  to  the 
purity  and  refined  language  of  the  Roman 
authors  who  flourished  m  or  near  the  Augus- 
tan age.  [ruf.  Livius.]  Martial.  11,  ep.  17, 
V.  8.— Qtiinlii.  l,c.6,56, 1.  8,c.  13.— X.tr. 
10,  c.  2, 1. 41,  o.  ^.-'Strab.  S.^Mela^  2,  c.  4. 

PatercClvs,  a  Roman,  whose  daughter 
Sulpicia  was  pronounced  the  chastest  matron 
at  Rome.  P/tn.  7,  o.  35 Velleius,an  his- 
torian,   vid.  Velleius. 

PatizItbbs,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
rUised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he 
resembled  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 
&c.    Ifero<fo^3,c.  61. 

Patmos,  one  of  the  Cydades,  with  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name,situate  at  the  south  of 
Icaria,  and  measuring  30  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, according  to  Phny,  or  only  18  according 
to  modern  travellers.  It  has  a  large  harbour, 
near  which  are  some  broken  columns,  the 
most  ancient  in  that  part  of  Greece.  The 
Romans  generally  banished  their  culpriU 
there.  It  is  now  called  Patmot.  [This  isl- 
and is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  as 
having  been  the  place  of  St.  John's  exile.l 
Strabt-^PHn.  4,c.  12.  "" 
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Patra,  an  ancient  town  [of  Acham,  vwi 
of  Rhium,]  anciently  called  wtf  roe.  Diana  hai 
there  a  temple,  and  a  fiunons  ttaiue  eif  nU 
and  ivory.  [It  is  now  Patrat.]  Pai0.7,c 
6.— Oruf.  Met.  6,  v.  417.— Lsv.  27»  c2».- 
Mela,  2,  c  3. 

PlTRocLsf,  an  officer  of  the  &•«€  of  Se- 
leucos  and  Antioohns.  He  discovered  aevwil 
countries,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wroCe  a  fantay 
of  the  world.    Strab P/m.  6,  c.|7. 

Patrocli,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  st 
Attica.    Paut.  4,  c.  5. 

Patroclus,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefi  da- 
ringthe  Trojan  war,  son  of  MencetinB  by  S&t- 
nele,  whom  some  call  Philomela,  or  Polymcb. 
The  accidental  murder  of  Clyaonyoras,  the 
son  of  Amphidamus,  in  the  time  of  bss  yontk, 
obliged  him  to  fly  from  Opns  where  his  h- 
ther  reigned.  He  retired  to  the  coort  ef  P«^ 
leus,  king  of  Phthia,  where  he  was  kim^n- 
ceived,  and  where  he  contracted  the  bosC  in- 
timate friendship  with  Achillea,  the  sDonarch^s 
son.  When  the  Greeks  went  to  the  Tr^an 
war,  Patroclus  also  aooompanied  then  at  tlte 
express  command  of  hu  &thcr,  who  had  vi- 
sited the  court  of  Peleus,  and  he  enbarlBed 
with  10  ships  from  Phthia.  He  waa  tiM  con- 
stant companion  of  Achilles,  and  lodged  in  tte 
same  tent;  and  when  his  fiiend  relhaed  tnap- 
pear  in  the  field  of  battle,  becaoso  h%  bmA 
been  ofiended  by  AgaoMmnon,  Fatrooloa  iai- 
tated  his  example,  and  by  hisabeenee  wne  the 
cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeki.  Bm 
at  last  Nestor  prevailed  on  his  to  mtmrm  te 
the  war,  and  Achilles  permitled  hhn  to  ap- 
pear in  his  armour.  The  valour  of  PalroelnB, 
together  with  the  terror  which  Ihn aiglhtef 
the  arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  eoon  roolad 
the  victorious  armies  of  the  Xhijana,  and 
obliged  them  to  fly  within  their  walk  fers^»> 
ty.  He  would  have  broken  down  the  waOs  o( 
the  city ;  but  Apollo,  who  had  intorcitsd  him- 
self for  the  Trojans,  placed  himadf  to  ufpess 
him ;  and  Hector,  at  themstigatieaof tlMfod, 
dismounted  from  his  chariot  to  attack  hnn»« 
heattempted  to  strip  one  of  the  Trcjanwhoa 
he  had  slain.  Thn  rnpipmnnt  nw  ulntinatt, 
but  at  last  Patroclus  was  ovenowafcd  by  the 
valour  of  Hector,  and  the  uiterpeBtWi  ef 
Apdlo.  His  arms  became  the  property  of  the 
conoueror,  and  Hector  would  have  eerered 
his  head  from  his  body  had  not  Aji^  and 
Menelaus  intervened.  His  body  wnt  at  hnt 
recovered  and  carried  to  the  Grecian  cai^ 
where  Achilles  received  it  with  the  bittenst 
lamentations.  His  funeral  was  obeerted  with 
the  greatest  solemnity.  Achillea  sniejisail 
near  the  burning  pile  twelve  yonn^  TnM, 
besides  four  of  his  horses  and  two  of  hie  2a 
and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  the  •^lA.' 
tion  of  funeral  games,  in  which  the  cooqwmi 
were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achillet.  The 
death  of  Patroclus,  as  it  is  described  by  Ho- 
mer, gave  rise  to  new  events ;  Achillea  fingot 
his  resentment  against  Agamemnon,  and  ca- 
tered the  field  to  avenge  the  lall  Uhk  frsend, 
and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  thealaogh- 
ter  of  Hector,  who  had  more  powerfoUy  kin- 
dled his  wrafil^yjpji^^Qng^  ||ie  head  of  the 
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Trojan  armies  in  the  armoftr  which  had  been 
takeu  from  the  body  of  Patroclus.  The  pa- 
tronymic of  Aetoridet  is  often  applied  to  Pa- 
troclus,  because  Actor  was  father  to  MenoB- 
tins.  Dielffs.  Cret,  1,  S^.^ Homer.  H,  9,  &c. 
-^ApoOod,  3.  c.  13.— Hji^.  feb.  97  and  275. 
— Owrf.  Md,  13,  V.  273. 

Pat  ROUS,  a  surname  of  Japiter  among  the 
Greeks,  represented  by  his  statues  as  having 
three  eyes,  which  some  suppose  to  signify  that 
he  reigned  in  three  different  places,  in  heaven, 
00  earth,  and  in  bell.    Paus,  2. 

Patvlciits,  a  surname  of  Janus,  which 
he  received  a  pateo  because  the  doors  of  his 
temples  were  always  open  in  the  time  of  war. 
Some  suppose  that  he  received  it  because  he 
presided  over  gates,  or  because  the  year  be- 
gan by  the  celebration  of  his  festivals.  Ovid. 
Fatt.  I,  V.  129. 

Pavxvtia,  a  goddess  who  presided  over 
terror  at  Rome,  and  who  was  invoked  to  pro- 
tect her  votaries  from  its  effects,  .^uf .  in  Civ, 
i>.4,c.  11.  ^ 

PAVLiirva  PoarrEnrs,  an  officer  in  Nero^ 
reign,  who  httd  the  command  of  the  German 
armies,  and  finished  the  works  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  which  Drusus  had  begun  63 
years  belbra.  Toci/.  Ann,  13,  c.  53.—5ue^o- 
nttis.— A  Koman  general,  the  first  who 
crossed  Mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  this  expedition  in  Africa,  which 
is  lost.  Paulinus  also  distinguished  himself  in 
Britain,  &:o.  He  followed  the  arms  of  Otho 
against  VitelUus.    PHn,  5,  c.  l . 

Pavlvs  Ahtlius,  a  Roman,  son  of  the 
iSmyUos  who  fell  at  Cannse,  was  celebrated 
fat  Us  victories,  and  received  the  surname  of 
MueionUue  from  his  conquest  of  Macedo- 
nia. In  the  early  part  of  life  he  distinguished 
hifliielf  by  his  uncommon  application,  and  by 
his  fondness  for  military  discipline.  His  first 
appearmnoe  in  the  field  was  attended  with 
great  saooen,  and  the  barbarians  that  had  re- 
volted in  Spain  were  reduced  with  the  great 
est  facility  under  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
la  his  first  consulship  his  arms  were  directed 
ifainst  the  Ligorians  whom  he  totally  subject- 
ed. His  applications  for  a  second  consulship 
proved  abortive;  but  when  Perseus,  the  king 
of  Macedoniajiad  declared  war  against  Rome, 
the  abilities  of  Panlus  were  remembered,  and 
be  was  boooared  with  the  consulship  about 
the  60th  year  of  his  age.  After  this  appoint- 
ment he  behaved  with  uncommon  vigour,  and 
soon  a  general  engagement  was  fought  near 
Pydna.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  Perseus  saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his 
ml^eets.  In  two  days  the  conqueror  made 
himself  master  of  all  Macedonia,  and  soon  af- 
ter the  fugitive  monarch  was  brought  into  his 
preseoee.  Paulus  did  not  exult  over  his  fal- 
len enemy;  but  when  he  had  gently  rebuked 
him  for  his  temerity  in  attacking  the  Romans, 
he  addressed  himself  in  a  pathetic  speech  to 
the  oflkers  of  his  army  who  surrounded  him, 
aod  feelingly  enlarged  on  the  instability  of 
fortune  and  the  vicissitude  of  all  human  af- 
ftirs.  When  he  bad  finally  settled  thego- 
venxiMiit  of  Mac^donit  with  ten  oouuniBsioo* 


ers  from  Rome,  and  afler  he  hsd  sacked  70  ci- 
ties of  Epirus,  and  divided  the  booty  amongst 
his  soldiecs,  Paulus  returned  to  Italy.  He 
was  received  with  the  usual  acclamations,  and 
though  some  of  the  seditious  soldiers  attempt- 
ed to  prevent  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capitol,  yet  three  days  were  appointed  to  ex- 
hibit the  fruits  of  his  victories.  Perseus  with 
his  wretched  fiimily  adorned  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror,  and  as  they  were  dragged 
through  the  streets  before  the  chariot  of  Pau- 
lus, they  drew  tears  of  compassion  from  the 
people.  The  riches  which  the  Romans  de- 
rived from  this  conquest  were  immense,  and 
the  people  were  freed  from  all  taxes  till  the 
consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa ;  but,  while 
every  one  of  the  citizens  received  some  bene- 
fit from  the  victories  of  Paulus,  the  conqueror 
himself  was  poor,  and  appropriated  for  his 
own  use  nothing  of  the  Macedonian  treasures 
except  the  library  of  Perseus.  In  the  office 
of  censor,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  elect- 
ed, Paulus  behaved  with  the  greatest  mode- 
ration; and  at  his  death,  which  happened 
about  168  years  before  the  Christian  era,  not 
only  the  Romans,  but  their  very  enemies  con- 
fessed,  by  their  lamentations,  the  loss  whicli 
they  had*  sustained.  He  had  married  Papiria, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  which  was 
adopted  by  the  family  of  Maximus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  had 
also  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a 
son  of  Cato,  and  the  other  ^lius  Tubero.  He 
afterwards  divorced  Papiria ;  and  when  his 
friends  wished  t»  reprobate  his  conduct  in 
doing  so,  by  observing  that  she  was  young  and 
handsome,  and  that  aiie  had  made  him  father 
of  a  fine  family,  Paulus  replied,  that  the  shoe 
which  he  then  wore  was  new  and  well  made, 
but  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  though 
no  one  but  himself,  as  he  saidf  knew  where  it 
pinched  him.  He  married  a  second  wife  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  whose  sudden  deatii 
exhibited  to  the  Romans  in  the  most  engaging 
view,  their  father's  philosophy  and  stoicism. 
The  elder  of  these  sons  died  five  days  before 
Paulus  triumphed  over  Perseus,  and  the  other 
three  days  after  the  public  procession.  This 
domestic  calamity  did  not  shake  the  firnmess 
of  the  conqueror ;  yet  before  he  retired  to  a 
private  station,  he  harangued  the  people,  and, 
m  mentioning  the  severity  of  fortune  upon 
his  fiunily,  he  expressed  his  wish  that  every 
evil  might  be  averted  from  the  republic  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  domestic  prosperity  of  an 
individual.     Plut,  in  vitd,—Liv.  43,  44,  &c. 

^■^uMtin,  33,  c.  1,  kc, Samosatenus,  an 

author  in  the  reign  of  GalHenus. Maxi- 
mus.   (yid.  Maximus  Fabius.) iEgineta, 

a  Greek  physician ,  whose  work  was  edited 
apud.  Aid.  foK  1528. L.  iEmyliu?,  a  con- 
sul, who,  when  opposed  to  Annibal  in  Italy, 
checked  the  rashness  of  his  colleague  Varro, 
andreoommended  an  imitation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  great  Fabius,  by  harassing  and  not 
facing  the  enemy  in  the  field.  His  advice  was 
rejected,  and  the  battle  of  Canns,  so  glorious 
to  Annibal,  and  so  fatal  to  Rome,  soon  f<dk)W- 
ed.  PwilaiWMWtp^littk!rt^fe«*^* 
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have  escaped  from  the  slaughter,  by  aceept- 
ing:  a  horse  generoasly  offered  by  one  of  his 
office^^  he  disdained  to  fly,  and  perished  by 
the  darts  of  the  enemy.  Horat,  od,  12,  v.  38. 
— Liv.  Hf  c.  39.— Julius,  a  Latin  poet  io 
the  agfe  of  Adrian  and  Antoninns.  He 
•rrote  some  poetical  pieces  recommended  by 
A.  GelUus. 

Pator,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  re- 
ceived divine  honours  amongf  the  Romans,  and 
was  considered  of  a  most  tremendous  power« 
as  the  ancients  swore  by  her  name  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  Tullas  Hostilius,  the  third 
l^ing  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  built  her  tern 
pies,  and  raised  altars  to  her  honour,  as  also 
to  Pallor,  the  goddess  of  paleness.  Cic.  de 
^o/. />.3,c.  17. 

Pavsasias,  a  Spartan  general  who  rreatly 
signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  rlatara 
against  the  Persians.  The  Xjrreeks  were  very 
sensible  of  his  services,  and  they  rewarded  his 
merit  with  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians.  He  was  afterwards  set  at  the  head 
of  the  Spartan  armies,  and  extended  his  con 
quests  in  Asia  ;  but  the  haughtiness  of  his  be- 
haviour created  him  many  enemies,  and  the 
Athenians  soon  obtained  a  superiority  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Pausanias  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  countrymen,  and  he  offered  to  betray 
Greece  to  the  Persians,  if  he  received  in  mar- 
riage as  the  raward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daugh- 
ter of  their  monarch.  His  intrigues  were  die- 
covered  by  means  of  a  youth  who  was  en- 
trusted with  his  letters  to  Persia,  and  whore- 
fused  to  go,  on  the  reoollection  that  such  as 
had  been  employed  in  that  office  before  had 
never  returned.  The  letters  were  given  to 
the  Ephori  of  Sparta,  and  the  perfidy  of  Pau 
sanias  laid  open.  He  fled  for  safety  to  a  tem- 
ple of  Minerva,' and  as  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  screened  him  from  the  violence  of  his 
pursuers,  the  sacred  building  was  blocked  up 
with  beepe  of  stones,  the  first  of  which  was 
carried  there  by  the  indignant  mother  of  the 
unhappy  man.  He  was  starved  to  death  in 
the  temple,  and  died  about  471  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  There  was  a  festival,  and 
solemn  games  instituted  in  his  honour,  in 
which  only  free-born  Spartans  contended. 
There  was  also  an  oration  spoken  in  his 
praise,  in  which  his  actions  were  celebrated, 
particularly  the  battle  of  Platsea,  and  the 

defeat  of  Mardonius.  C.  JVVp.  in  vitd Plui 

Atitl.  ^     Thtm, — Herodot.  9. A  youth 

at  the  court  of  king  Philip.  He  was  grossly 
and  unnaturally  abused  by  Attalus,  one  of 
the  friends  of  Philip,  and  when  he  complain- 
ed of  the  injuries  he  had  received,  the  king 
in  some  measure  disregarded  his  remoostran 
ces,  and  wished  them  to  be  forgot.  This  in 
censed  Pausanias,  be  resolved  to  revenge 
himself ;  and  when  he  had  heard  from  his 
master  Hermoerates  thesophitt,  that  the  most 
eiectual  way  to  render  himself  iliostrious 
was  to  murder  a  person  who  had  signalixed 
Iiimielf  by  uncommon  actions,  he  stabbed 
Philip  as  he  entered  a  public  theatre.  Af- 
ter thif  bloody  action  he  attempted  to  make 
hit  escape  to  faia  chariot,  wbi«h  waited  for 
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him  at  the  door  of  the  city,  bat  be  was  stof 
ped  accidentally  by  the  twig  of  a  vioe  ac 
fell  down.  Attains,  Perdiccas,  mod  efiwr 
friends  of  Philip,  who  pursued  him,  iammL- 
ately  fell  up<m  him  and  dispatched  him.  Scmt 
support  that  Pausanias  oommitted  this  mm 
der  at  the  instigation  of  Olympias*  the  wiitm 
Philip,  and  of  her  son  Alexander.  IHod.  If 
— Jto/in.  9.— P/uf.  mdtfjsopA.— Akiage 
Macedonia,  deposed  by  Amyntae,  after  ■ 
year's  reign.  Z>toif.'^— Another, wfae  attc^it- 
ed  to  seize  upon  the  kingdom  of  M%efdmm, 
from  which  he  was  prevented  by  IfAicsmtfs 
the  Athenian.— —A  friend  of  AlesaDder  the 
Greet,  made  goventKAr  of  Bardie.  ■  A  ce- 
lebrated orator  and  historian,  who  eattMat 
Rome,  A.  D.  170,  where  he  died  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  He  wrote  an  history  nf  Greeee  m 
ten  book»,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  wfaicb  he 
gives,  with  great  preeitioa  and  geografUral 
knowledge,  an  aocount  of  the  sitnatioaaf  it! 
different  cities,  their  antiquities,  and  the  eere- 
ral  curiosities  which  they  contained.  Hehai 
also  interwoven  mythology  in  bis  histeriesi 
account,  and  introduced  many  fiiboloos  tradi- 
tions and  superstitious  stories.  la  each  book 
the  author  treats  of  a  separate  cooalry,  sack 
as  Attica,  Arcadia,  MoMenia,  EUa  Ac  Seoe 
suppose  that  he  gave  a  similar  Jeecriptiaa  ef 
Phoenicia  and  Syria.  There  was  aoodscr 
Pausanias,  a  native  of  Cssersa  in  Cappadoeia, 
who  wrote  some  declaoiationf,  and  who  ia  of- 
ten confounded  with  the  historian  of  that 
name.  The  best  edition  of  Pensaaiai^  ia  ttet 
of  Khunius,  fol.  Lipu  1696.  [The  editsen  of 
Facius,  Lips.  1794-7,  in  4  vob.  ^o.  ta  prafar- 
red  by  many  to  that  of  Kuhmos.  Am  adilka, 
however,  is  now  publishing  in  Laipsia,  by 
Siebelis,  of  which  3  volumes  have  ehaady  ap- 
peared,which  promises  to  be  the  cAlte  epfima.] 

Pausus,  a  painter  of  Sicyoo,  the  first  who 
understood  how  to  apply  colours  ta  wood  or 
ivory,  by  means  of  fire.  Be  made  a  baaattfnl 
painting  of  his  mistress  Olycere,  whoa  he  re- 
preeented  as  sitting  on  the  grooiid,  aad  mak- 
ing garlands  with  flowers,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  picture,  which  was  haeyht  ai^ 
ter wards  by  Lucull  us  for  two  talents,  received 
the  name  of  Simhanoploeon.  Soma  time  after 
the  death  of  Paosias,  the  Sicyonitta  wars 
obliged  to  part  with  the  picturea  ^ay  pos- 
sessed, to  deliver  themeelvea  IroB  an  enor- 
mous debt,  and  M.  Scaurus  theRoasaoboaght 
them  all,  in  Which  were  those  of  Paassas,  l« 
adorn  the  theatre  which  had  bean  baQt  dar- 
ing his  edileship.  Pausias  lived  about  360 
years  before  Christ    PUh.  35, r.  IK 

Pausilypvb,  [a  celebrated  moHntasa  aad 
grotto  near  the  dty  of  N^es.  It  took  its 
name  from  a  villa  of  Vedins  Pollio,  creeled  ia 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  called  Paesyly- 
pam«  from  the  effect  which  its  beaaty  vai 
supposed  to  produce  in  iUfpeadiDg  aorrowand 
anxiety  {xavrmt  xv^nf,  ua$an  faHmnu  ^th* 
rem)  This  mountain  U said  to  be baaitfifal 
in  the  extreme,  and  justly  to  merit  thenaaM 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  grotto  is  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  and  is  made  through  the  maontaia 
SO  feet  in  breadth  and  30  inheight.    0»  the 
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noontaia  Vedias  Pollio  bad  not  only  a  villa, 
3at  also  a  retdrvoir  or  poadin  wbioh  be  kept 
k  number  ef  lampreys,  to  which  he  used  to 
.hrow  saeh  slaves  as  had  committed  a  fault, 
^Imo  be  died,  he  bequeathed,  amoogf  other 
>arts  of  bis  poetessions,  bis  villa  to  Augustus ; 
>at  this  monarch,  abhorring  a  house  where 
o  many  ill'&ted  creatures  lud  lost  their  lives 
or  v«ry  slight  fealts,  caused  it  to  be  demo- 
iafaad,  and  the  finest  materials  in  it  to  be 
>r(Ki^t  to  Rome,  and  with  them  raised  Julia *• 
KMrtteo.  VirgiFs  tomb  is  said  to  be  above  the 
iotranoe  of  the  grotto  of  Pausilypo.  Cluve 
'iut  and  Addison,  however,  deny  this  to  be  the 
omb  of  the  poet,  vid,  Virgilias,  where  an  ae- 
roQiit  of  this  sepnlehre  is  given.]  Stat.  4 
5y/p.  4,  V.  62.— P/m.  9,  c.  63.— S/rfl6. 5.- 
S'enee.  ep.  6  and  67. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the  an- 
:ieotB.  The  Athenians  raised  her  a  statue, 
cvhich  represented  her  as  holding  Plutus  the 
^od  of  wealth  in  her  lap*  to  intimate  that 
peace  gives  rise  to  prosperity  and  to  opulence, 
md  they  were  the  first  who  erected  an  altar 
o  her  honour  after  the  victories  obtained  by 
rimothens  over  the  Lacedaemonian  power, 
hough  Plutarch  assertsitbad  been  done  after 
he  conquest  of  Cimoa  over  the  Persians 
)he  was  represented  among  the  Romans  witli 
he  horn  of  plenty,  and  also  carrying  an  olive 
>ranch  in  her  hand.  The  emperor  Vespasian 
)uilt  here  celebrated  temple  at  Rome«  which 
vas  consumed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Com 
nodus.  It  was  customary  for  men  of  learn 
ng  to  assemble  in  that  temple,  and  even  to 
leposit  their  writings  there,  as  in  a  place  of 
he  greatest  security.  Therefore,  when  it 
vas  burnt,  not  only  books,  but  also  many  va- 
uablo  things,  jewels,  and  immense  treasures, 
vere  lost  in  the  general  conflagration.  C. 
V>p.  in  Timoth.  2.  -P/u/.  in  Cim.^Pmtt.  9, 
.  16. 

Paxob,  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
sooth- west  of  Coroyra.  It  is  now  called  Pax^^ 
nd  forms  one  of  the  Ionian  islands.] 

pEDilsirs,  one  of  the  four  horses  of  Achil- 
ss.  As  he  was  not  immortal,  like  the  other 
hree«  he  wss  killed  by  Sarpedon.     Id.  16. 

Pbdo  Albinovanns.    (vid.  Albinovanus.) 

Pedum,  a  town  of  Latiom,  about  ten  miles 
rom  Rome,  conqnered  by  Camillus.  The 
nhabitants  were  called  Pedanu  Liv.  2^  o. 
{9, 1.  8,  c.  13  and  U.^Horat,  1,  ep.  4,  v.  2. 

PBaifllDKS,  a  name  given  to  the  muses 
from  the  horse  Pegasus,  or  from  the  fountain 
which  Pegasus  had  raised  firom  the  gfrounti 
by  striking  it  with  his  foot.  Ovid.  Her.  15, 
V.  27. 

PioAsit,  a  name  given  to  (Enone  by  Ovid, 
(fier.  6,)  because  she  was  daughter  of  the 
rouniain  {rnyi)  Cebrenus. 

PsoAtiim  STAoiruif,  a  lake  near  £phe< 
BOS,  which  arose  from  the  earth  when  Pega- 
sus stnick  it  with  his  foot. 

Pkgasus,  a  winged  horse  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa  when  Perseus  bad  out  eflf 
her  head.  He  received  bis  name  from  his  be- 
ing bom,  according  to  Hesiod,  near  the 
etruNei  {n^yn)  of  the  ocean.    As  lOon  as  boro 


be  left  the  earth  and  flew  up  into  heaven,  or, 
rather,  according  to  Ovid,  he  fixed  his  reei* 
dence  on  Mount  Helicon,  where,  by  striking 
the  earth  with  his  foot,  be  instantly  raised  a 
fountain,  which  has  been  called  Hippocrene. 
He  became  the  favourite  of  the  muses ;  and  be- 
ing afterwards  tamed  by  Neptune  or  Mmerva, 
he  was  given  to  Bellerepbon  to  conquer  the 
Chimnra.  No  sooner  was  this  fiery  monster 
destroyed  than  Pegasus  threw  down  his  rider 
because  he  was  a  mortal,  or  rather,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinion,  because  he  at^ 
tempted  to  fly  to  heaven.  This  act  of  temeri- 
ty in  Belleropbon  was  punished  by  Jupiter, 
who  sent  an  insect  to  torment  Pegasus,  which 
occasioned  the  melancholy  fall  of  hb  ridef. 
Pegasus  continued  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and 
was  placed  among  the  constellations  by  Ju* 
piter.  Perseus,  according  to  Ovid,  was  maunt- 
ed  on  the  horse  P^sus  when  he  destroyed 
the  sea-monster  which  was  going  to  devour 
Andromache.  [Those  mytbologists  who  sup- 
pose the  Gorgons  to  have  been  ships,  (vid. 
Grorgones,)  make  Pegasus  to  have  been  also 
a  vessel  with  sails,  which  Perseus  brought  to 
Greece  after  having  used  it  in  rescuing  An- 
dromeda, (rid.  Gaza.)  When  Pegasus  is 
said  by  the  Poets  to  have  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  they  are  supposed  to  mean, 
that  Perseus  did  not  carry  ofi'the  ship  so  oaU- 
ed  until  after  a  severe  engagement,  in  which 
much  blood  was  shed.  When  Pausanias  says 
that  Pegasus  was  broke  by  Minerva,  we  may 
uppose  him  to  mean  that  Perseus  found  oc- 
casion for  a  great  share  of  prudence  in  man- 
aging to  advantage  a  ship  with  sails,  the  use 
of  which  was  then  unknown  to  him.  The 
fable  of  Pegasus  flying  away  to  heaven,  may 
allude  to  Perseus  having  consecrated  the 
prow  of  the  vessel  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  Mount  Olympus;  and,  with  regard  to 
Mount  Paroassos,  we  may  suppose  Perseus 
to  have  dedicated  there,  also,  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  some  other  part  of  the  vesseLJ 
HeOod.  Tkeog.  282.— Horn/.  4,  od.  11,  v.  20, 
Homer.  11  6,  v.  179.— ./«pe«od.2,  c.  3  and  4. 
^Lycophr.  17.— Pattf.  12,  c.  3  and  4.  ^Ovid. 
Met.  4,  V.  785.— Hygin.  fab.  67. 

Pelagonia,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Ma- 
cedonia at  the  north.  Liv.  26,  c.  26, 1.  31, 28. 

PxLABGT.  [The  most  ancient  traditions 
respecting  the  early  population  of  Greece, 
represent  that  country  as  covered,  in  various 
parts,  by  a  people  named  Pelasgi^  distin- 
guished among  the  rude  aborigines  by  the 
progress  which  they  appeared  to  have  made 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  origin  of 
this  singular  people  is  lost  amid  the  obscuri- 
ty of  foble,  and  will  always  remain  an  enig- 

i.  Two  theories  respecting  them  have  for 
a  long  time  divided  the  opinions  of  the  learn- 
ed :  w«  shall  state  them  each  in  sucoessioo, 
and  then  give  the  hypothesis  of  Mannert, 
which  seems  preferable  to  both.  According 
to  the  first  of  these  theories,  at  a  period  of 
remote  antiquity,  some  event  unknown  to 
us,  either  a  ooovulsien  of  nature,  or  intestine 
divisions,  or  periiape  merely  a  superabun- 
daiico  of  pepulatioo,  oawed  ■umy  ^  the 
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Bomeroos  natioiit,  which  had  tb«ir  orinnal 
MBts  in  the  vidiiity  of  the  Caipien  and  Enx< 
ioe  eeas,  to  seek  new  habitmtions  in  regions 
farther  to  the  west.     This  mig^tioo  was, 
without  doubt,  saoceseive,  and  maet  have 
lasted  for  many  centaries.     The  countries 
which  extend  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the 
Propontis  appear  to    have  been  the  point 
whence  this  vast  maltitode  from  Upper  Asia 
diverged  in  quest  of  abodes.    One  portion  of 
them,  continniof  their  route  to  the  west,  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  Carpathian  monn 
tains,  now  the  mountains  of  Krapak^  which 
hence  became  the  cradle  of  the  early  popu- 
lation of  Europe.    From  this  quarter  pro- 
ceeded  the  tribes  which  peopled  Italy  um\ 
Greece,  while  another  stream  of  emigration, 
i^4**fH^ftg  the  course  of  the  Danube,  after 
leaving  colonies  along  its  northern  banks, 
passed  the  Rhine»  and  then  the  Pyrenees,  and 
did  not  stop  until  they  found  a  barrier  to 
their  progress  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Another 
portion  of  the  nations  from  Caucasus  settled 
m  the  fertile  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which 
number   were    the    Thynians,    Bithynians, 
Phrygians,  and  Mysians.  Some  of  them,  how< 
ever,  remained  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Dttiepert  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Cimmerians  and  Taurians.    One  of  these 
tribes  last  mentioned  were,  according  to  this 
theory*  the  Pelasgi.    In  search  of  a  milder 
climate,  they  moved  towards  the  south,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  mountains  of 
Theisaly,  and  in  BoBotia,  which  countries, 
more  especially  the    first,  hence  bore  the 
name  of  Pelasgia  long  before  that  of  Hellas. 
Masters  of  these  countries,  they  spread  them- 
selves next  over  what  was  called  in  a  subse- 
quent age  Peloponnesus,  but  which  at  that 
early  period  was  denominated  from  them  Pe- 
lasgia.   Hence  is  explained,  say  the  defen- 
ders of  this  theory,  a  fact  which  has  occa- 
sioned so  much  embarrassment  to  the  learn 
ed,  ttamely,  the  simultaneoos  existence  of 
two  Pelasgias,  one  to  the  north  of  the  isth 
mus  of  Corinth,  the  other  in  the  most  south- 
ern part  of  Greece.    The  abundant  produc- 
tions of  the  land,  and  its  numerous  harbours, 
made  the  Pelasgi  from  a  roving  and  pastoral, 
an  agricultural  and  commercial  people.  Their 
vessels  carried  them  to  every  known  land, 
and  at  the  period  when  the  light  of  history 
becomes  clear  and  distinct,  we  find  settle- 
ments of  Pelasgi  in  the  isles  of  the  £gean, 
along  the  Propontb,  on  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  in  It  dy  in  the  west.    Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  first  of  these  theories. 
It  is  bated,  as  will  appear  even  from  a  slight 
examination,  upon  the  assumed  fact  that  th« 
Pelasgi  and  the  early  Grecian  race  were  the 
tame.    This  is  oontradioted  by  the  positive 
testimony  of  all   antiquity.    Herodotus,  in 
whose  time  settlements  of  the  Pelasgi  stili 
existed  along  the  Propontis,  as  well  as  in  Ita 
ly,  states  in  express  terms  that  the  Pelasgi 
spoke  a  6ar6areii«  language  ;  and  to  leave  the 
reader  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  oManing  of  the 
phrase  ^'  6ar6afeii#  iomguage^*'  he  adds,  ^  and 
if  the  wh^ P«la«ian  race  did  speaka  bar- 
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barons  language,  then  the  people  of  Attiea« 
who  are  descended  from  then,  mmt,  at  tte 
time  they  changed  into  H^enct,  kaive  mHarti 
their  languagej**  (Herod.  1,  c  57.)     It  amy 
be  asked  what  grounds  Herodotus  had  ta 
suppose  that  the  Pelasgic  was  a  Iwrbttrow 
tongue  ?    Let  us  hear  the  historian  himmS 
assign  the  reasons  for  his  opinion.     **  Wbat 
language  the  Pelasgi  used  I  cannoC  eertnialy 
affirm ;  but  if  I  may  form  a  conjectnra   tram 
those  Pelasgi  who  now  txitU  and  wbo  are 
oettled  at  Crestona  (this  shook!  be  Coriana, 
as  Dionysius  of  Halicamastua  cites  tlus  pas- 
sage) beyond  the  Tyrrheniani,  bat  vert  Csr- 
merly  neighbours  to  those  cidled  at  tfaa  day 
Dorians,  and  at  that  time  eocopled  tbe  oooft- 
try  called  Thessaliotis  ;  and  if  I  m^j  oonjac- 
ture  from  those  Pelasgi  who  founded  Plaoi 
and  Scylaee  in   the  Helleepont,  and  once 
dwelt  with  the   Athenians,  and  wfaaterer 
other  cities,  which,  though  really  Pelaifian, 
have  changed  their  name  ;  if,  1  say,  1  may  be 
permitted  to  give  my  opinion,  the  PeU^gi 
spoke  a  barbarous  language."    ib.  And  a  lit- 
tle while  after  he  adds,  **fir  neither  do  l&r 
Creiton<B(ins  tue  the  name  kmgnage  with  sty 
of  their  ruif^dfourt^  nor  yet  do  the  peopU  if 
Placia^but  they  both  ute  the eame  Immgiimgt  ; 
by  whidi  it  appears  tiiat  they  have  taken 
care  to  preserve  the  character  cf  tbe  lan- 
guage they  brought  with  them  into  tiioae 
places.    But  the  fieOsMSjas  I  think,  Irooi 
the  time  they  beoame  a  peopU,  need  the  sam^ 
language  vfhieh  thep  new  jpctk.''    Tbit  b  not 
H  mere  suppontion  on  the  part  of  the  histo- 
rian,   but   his  opinion  is  drawn  evidenUy 
from  an  actual  comparison  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, and  is  merely  stated  in  the  laagnage 
of  modest  caution,  instead  of  that  bold  tone 
of  expression  which  he  was  entitled  to  as- 
sume.   Now,  if  the  Pelasgi  spoke  a  difiercat 
language  altogether  from  the  eaiiy  HellcBic 
or  Grecian  race,  they  must  have  been  of  dif- 
ferent origin,  and  the  theory  above 
ed  falls  of  course  to  the  ground. 
to  the  eeeond  theory,  the  Pelasgi 
toehthones.    This  would  make  the  Pelepon- 
nepus,  and  above  all,  Argolis^  their  er^gini 
country.    The  partisans  oi  this  theory  mam- 
taio,  that  in  the  most  remota  pariods  tte 
stream  of  emigration  was  oonstantl  j  dkaetiBd 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  parts  eC 
Greece,  and  that,  prior  to  the  epooh  wham 
the  Hellenes  began  to  grow  powwfoU  tlmte 
is  no  historical  evidence  of  any  colony  «f 
Pelasgi  baring    entered  the   P^upuauiem 
This  theory  is  a  weak  one,  as  will  appear 
from  a  consideration  of  the  hypotheiai  ef 
Mannert.    This  last  mentioned  writer  ae- 
knowl#^ges  that  the  Pelasgi  are  mentieaed 
in  history  as  the  first  inhabitants  of  moay 
ronntries,  but  adds  that  a  careful  eTiwias 
tion  of  the  subject  will  oonoluaively  shew 
that  they  every  where  met  on  their  arrival 
with  races  of  men  less  dvfliied  than  them* 
elves,  some  still  living  in  forests,  othen  baC 
just  formed  mto  civil  societies.    InAlliaa 
Ogyges  had  founded  a  kingdom  wJnchex* 
tended  also  ovffgft  j§|$  ofclfe^;  be  rmgn- 
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Ml  oTer  the  HcoteiiM  in  the  UtUr  cooatry, 
iQd  over  the  Aotaaiu  in  the  former.  An  in- 
undation, however,  which  coverad  the  land, 
iestroyed  all  the  inhabitanta  except  those 
^ho  had  fled  for  refage  to  the  moontain*. 
^ere  their  descendants  lived  for  190  years, 
intil  the  appearance  of  the  Pelass^.  The 
>r%inal  inhabitants,  being  too  weak  to  re- 
let these  strangers,  assigned  them  a  distriet 
it  the  foot  of  Mount  Hymettus,  from  which, 
lowever,  they  were  sabsequently  expelled. 
They  retired,  after  their  expulsion  to  the 
sle  of  Lemnos.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
Vrgolis  ware  the  Cynnrians ;  it  was  among 
hese  that  Inaohns  founded  a  Pelasgic  state, 
rbe  .Orcadians  (to  call  them  by  a  less  an- 
uent  name)  were  a  race  of  Aatocbthones  en- 
irely^QDoiviliied,  until  Pelasgos,  a  grandson 
>f  Inaobos,  brought  among  them  the  first  ele-^ 
nenti  of  social  life.  The  country  where 
be  Pelasgi  first  made  their  appearance, 
Lccording  to  the  Greek  writers,  was  Epi 
•us,  whence  they  spread  into  Thessaly, 
The  name  Pelasgi  was  never  assumed  by 
hem,  but  was  given  them  by  the  Greeks, 
fhey  caHed  themselves  Aoient.  or  rather 
ryttniiCvul.  Hetruna).  The  name  Pelasgi 
;ntx«9>«,  more  anciently  written  nix«^>ef,) 
ras  applied  to  them  in  lamiliar  language  by 
hB  early  Greeks,  from  the  resemblance  they 
)ore  to  «/orfo  and  other  birds  of  passage, 
vhen  they  first  became  known  to  the  Greeks ; 
or  it  seems  that,  before  they  fixed  them 
elves  permanently  in  Greece,  they  would 
ippear  and  disappear  Irom  the  land  at  almost 
tated  and  regular  intervals.  Being  chased 
iventoally  from  Thessaly  by  the  power  of 
>eacalion,  they  retired  to  Epirus,  and  from 
hence  betook  themselves  partly  to  Asia  Mi- 
lor  and  in  part  to  Italy.  Their  subsequent 
novements  and  history  are  given  in  the  re- 
narks  under  the  artide  Hetruria.  All  the 
^dlasgic  colonies  which  established  them- 
elves  among  the  early  Greeks,  brought  with 
hem  the  elements  of  civilization  and  the  arts, 
nd  also  the  use  of  letters.  Whence  did  they 
btain  them?  «*  Profound  night,"  observes 
lannert,  *<  rests  upon  this  portion  of  histo- 
y  :  a  single  gleam  of  light  alone  pierces  the 
[arkness  which  involves  it.  On  one  side  of 
he  Pelasgi,  many  trihes  of  Tllyrians  practiced 
istvigation,  as,  for  example,  the  Phaeaoians  of 
he  island  of  Soheria,  afterwards  Corcyra. 
it  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  there  existed 
ong-establnhed  commercial  cities,  knd  arti- 
icial  canals  were  seen  there  at  an  early  pe- 
-iod.  Every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that  at  a 
period  of  remote  antiquity  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  were  inhabited  by  civilized  oommu- 
lities.*  8ueh  is  the  theory  of  Mannert.  As 
regards  the  origin  of  the  Pdasgi,  we  will  take 
the  liberty  to  difler  from  him  at  the  close 
of  these  remarks :  in  the  mean  time  a  few 
observations  will  be  offered  respecting  the 
introduetUm  of'  Utters  into  Greece  by  this 
mjrsterions  people.  According  to  the  common 
opinion,  Cadmas  the  Phosnician  was  the  first 
who  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing,  1550  yean  before  our  era. 


This  opinion  rests  for  support  upon  a  |^ ^ 

of  Herodotus,  (5,  c.  68,)  who,  however,  cS^-> 
presses  himself  with  an  air  of  doubt,  adding 
this  restriction  to  his  remark,  ^  tpLU  #NMsir« 
^  at  appears  to  me^  He  is  centradieted  1^ 
Diodorus  Siculus,  (5,  o.  57  and  74,)  who  states 
that  many  gtoierations  before  Cadmus  the 
Greeks  were  in  possession  ot  characters,  and 
used  them  for  public  monuments  ;  but  that  a 
deluge  destroyed  these  elements  of  early 
civilization.  An  old  tradition  existed  among 
the  Greeks  respecting  the  good  fortune 
which  the  Pelasgi  had  o?  saving  this  early  al* 
pbabet  at  the  timeof  thedehige  of  Deucatioo, 
(Eustalh,  in  Odyss,  Hb.  2,  p.  358,)  and  it  ie 
probably  in  accordance  with  this  same  tra* 
dition  that  iEschylus  makes  Prometheus  say, 
**  I  invented  for  them  the  array  of  letters  and 
fixed  the  memory,  the  mother  of  knowledge 
and  the  soul  of  life.»'  {^seh.  Prom,  V.  v. 
469,  470,  ed,  Blomfield,)  Pausanias  (1,  c.  43,) 
makes  mention  of  an  inscription  which  he 
had  read  at  Megara  on  the  most  ancient  mo- 
nument  in  all  Greece.  The  date  of  this  mo< 
aament  was  1678  years  before  our  era :  the 
inscription  upon  it,  therefore,  was  anterior 
to  Cadmus,  and  consequently  Pelasgic.  But 
a  serious  difficulty  arises  at  this  stage  of  the 
enquiry.  How  came  the  alphabet,  used  in 
after  ages  by  the  Greek  nation,  to  bear  so 
close  a  resemblance  both  in  the  names,  the 
order,  and  the  very  forms  of  the  letters,  to 
the  alphabets  of  the  nations  that  belonged  to 
the  Shemitic  race,  namely,  to  those  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Samaritans,  the  Jews;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  to  that  of  the  Phoenicians ;  for 
these  and  the  Jews,  until  the  time  of  Cytusy 
used  the  same  characters?  One  of  two  sup- 
positions must  be  the  true  answer  to  this 
question.  Either  the  Phoenicians  introduc- 
ed an  alphabet  into  Greeee,  so  far  superior 
to  the  old  Pelasgic  as  to  be  adopted  in  its 
stead,  or  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  and  that 
of  the  Pelasgi  were  identically  the  same.  The 
first  supposition  will  be  found  extremely  dif« 
ficalt  to  support.  It  takes  for  granted,  what 
few,  if  any,  will  be  willing  to  allow,  that  there 
existed  in  those  early  ages  a  sufficient  degree 
of  mental  activity  and  refinement  on  the  part 
of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Greece,  to  induce 
Ihem  to  discriminate  between  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  two  rival  systems  of  al- 
phabetic writing ;  and  that  occasions  suffici- 
ently numerous  presented  themselves  in  those 
early  days,  for  testing  by  actual  use  the  re- 
spective claims  to' pre-eminence  of  the  Pelas- 
gic and  Phoenician  characters.  The  second 
of  these  suppositions  is  undoubt^ly  the  true 
one ;  to  establish  which  more  fully  we  must 
go  a  little  into  detail.  The  Pelasgi  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all 
antiquity  to  have  brought  with  them  into 
Greece  a  peculiar  and  distinct  system  of  re- 
ligion. They  are  acknowledged,  moreover,  to 
have  been  the  founders  of  the  theology  of  the 
Greek?.  They  established  an  oracle  at  Do- 
dona,  they  instituted  the  mysteries  of  the  Ca- 
bin, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
those  of  Eleusia  were  of  similar  origin.  In  * 
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word*  •very  thing  oonnected  with  them  tends 
itriKigly  to  oonfirm  the  belief  that  they  were 
a  Moeerdolai  raee^  a  easie  cf  prutU.  To  thoie 
who  are  asquainted  with  the  learned  gpeou- 
latioM  of  Hitter,  {Die  VorhaUt  EuropoUtdur 
ybeikerg€sehichUn  vor  Her^d^tui)  it  seeoia 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  how  successfully 
he  has  established,  from  an  examination  of 
the  eoatt«red  fra|paent»  of  early  history,  the 
intimate  conneotfton  which  once  subsisted  be- 
tween  the  east  and  west.  The  earliest  mo 
ttuments  which  the  geography,  the  aotiqui 
ties,  the  mythology,  the  architecture,  and 
the  religious  systems  of  the  most  remote  times 
afford,  dearly  indicate  that  in  a  very  remote 
period  colonies  of  priests  from  northern  In- 
dia* with  the  worship  of  Budda,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  countries  along  the  Phasis,  on 
theEuxine,  in  Thraee,  along  the  Danube, 
over  many  parts  of  western  Europe,  and  even 
through  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  Pelasgi 
evidently  were  a  colony  or  raoe  of  this  kind, 
and  their  very  name,  Rateni  or  Tyrtetii^  espe- 
cially the  two  last  syllables  ^ent,  connect 
them  in  a  manner  with  the  Sindi,  or  people 
of  India.  As  regards  the  first  part  of  the 
name  Tyrtenij  namely,  the  syllable  7)/r,  it  u 
curioua  to  compare  with  it  the  remark  of  Hit- 
ter,  who,  after  a  long  examination  of  the  8ub< 
jedt,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sylla< 
ble  Thyr  among  the  nations  near  the  Tanais 
and  Palus  Msotis  was  a  religious  appellative. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  names  of  the  Idan- 
tkyniy  Thyrtagtia,  TkyuageUt,  7%yni,Lc.  U 
a&rds  asubject  of  inquiry  equally  curious  to 
compare  the  remark  of  the  author  of  the  Ety 
moU  Mag.  under  the  word  nix«t<>iJMv,namely , 
that  the  Pelasgi  were  so  called  from  the  ^ru 
linen  garment*  which  thejf  woie^  (i'ta  T«tc  m 
i'tmc  ic  t^of «vy,)  with  the  learned  arguments 
of  Bitter  in  the  work  mentioned  above,  by 
which  he  proves  conclusively  that  the  term 
vtMimf  was  applied  in  strictness  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  fine  lintn  of  Colehit,  and  not  to  that 
'of  Egypt,  and  establishes  the  fact  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  the  people  of  Colcbis 
were  a  colony  from  India.  Indeed,  the  very 
name  cifimf  has  an  evident  analogy  with  the 
Sif/oi  or  Iv/oi,  i.  e.  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
India.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Pe- 
lasgi were  a  colony  from  lodia,  and  brought 
with  them  into  Greece  the  civilization  and 
arts  of  the  former  country,  the  question  re- 
specting the  Greek  alphabet,  to  which  we 
return,  resolves  itself  into  this,  whether  the 
people  of  India  or  Phoenicia  are  to  be  regard 
ed  as  the  inventors  of  alphabetic  writin;^. 
The  Phgenicians  were  a  mere  nation  of  mer- 
chants and  traders.  They  had  little,  if  any, 
occasion  for  literary  pursuits,  and  they  have 
left  but  little  literature  behind  them.  From 
a  nation  who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  invent  an 
alphabet  we  cerUinly  would  expect  no  small 
number  of  literary  memorials.  Again,  Hug 
(^Exfindung  der  Btuh^tabenichri/t)  shows 
clearly  that  the  PhoBnician  letters  are  in  fact 
only  hieroglyphics,  and  even  of  Egyptian 
origin.  As  to  the  Phoenicians  themselves, 
thc^  were  evidently  of  Arabian  descent,  and 
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originally  established  aUog  tlM  sborss  «tf  tke 
Arabmn  gulf.  They  were  the  tbepbavd-nce 
who  founded  the  dynasty  of  tbe  Hjcws  ii 
Egypt,  and  from  that  country  tbejr  iiUtniiri 
their  alphabet  and  the  germs  of  cwriliMtin 
We  have  now  traced  the  Phcaoiciaa  alpimte 
to  Egypt :  was  it  of  Egyptian  orig;m  *  Jl» 
one  will  affirm  this  who  is  aoqannt^d  wiU 
the  early  history  of  Egypt  The  EgjpH^ 
received  their  rudiments  of  ctvilisatMst  haa 
Meroe  in  Ethiopia,  the  aeat  of  m  sawsiluto 
caste  or  royal  priesthood.  Did  M«roe  thca 
also  civilize  India,  or  India  Meroe  ?  For  onr 
own  parts  we  should  have  no  hciiftatiaa  m 
Assigning  the  priority  to  Indsa^  thOTgh  the 
proofs  for  that  opinion  are  to«  BBaerwas  te  bt 
here  adduced,  and  too  intimately  wiwiii 
with  each  other  to  admit  of  beia^  gim»  eoly 
in  part  That  there  was  a  strong  res— bJaoes 
in  many  respects  between  the  cmloae  ef 
Egypt  and  those  of  the  more  remote  East  ao 
one  who  has  made  himself  eooversaat  wkk 
the  pages  of  Herodotus  will  presamo  te  deay . 
The  description  which  that  aother  givm  of 
the  mode,  of  life,  the  rites  and  nsrewniilei,  ef 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  ideatify  tbeaa  with  the 
Brahmins  of  India ;  the  fceCival  of  lamps 
which  was  celebrated  throagboat  Egffi*  pre- 
vails at  the  present  day  through  the  whole  ni 
the  vast  empire  of  China ;  and  k  k  stoled  eo 
the  best  and  meet  indabiCahle  aathoritj  that 
the  seapoys  in  the  British  over*leiKl  erasjr 
from  India,  when  they  beheld  in  Egypt  the 
ruins  of  Dendera,  prostrated  themeetvee  be* 
fore  the  i-emains  of  the  ancient  templee,  mad 
offered  up  adoration  to  thea^  dedattag, 
upon  being  asked  the  reason  of  thk  fftraage 
conduct,  that  they  saw  sculptured 
them  Uu  god*  of  their  cmmtrp.  IUtter,i 
ver,  proves  conclusively  the  absolate  s 
of  many  parts  of  the  Phoenicia  n  worship,  with 
th«t  of  ancient  India ;  and,  to  retura  te  the 
point  whence  we  digressed,  it  is  coaoedert 
by  one  of  the  ablest  oriental  acholars  of  me- 
dcro  times,  that  there  existe  a  direet  aad 
striking  similarity  betweea  the  Saoscrit  and 
Phoeoician  characters,  although  he  bends  this 
remark  towards  the  confirmation  of  an  c 
site  theory  from  our  own.     {StB 


History  ojf  Ektropean  Langumgee^  eet  Xp, 
392,  seqq»)  But  what  are  we  to  think  ef  the 
tradition  respecting  Cadmus  ?  That  he  dd 
come  to  Greece  the  authority  of  alaaost  every 
ancient  author  testifies.  The  most  ingeniow 
mx>de  ofrsolving  the  difficulty  is  that  adoptsd 
by  some  of  the  German  scholara,  namely* 
that  Cadmus  merely  introduced  into  Greess 
more  convenient  and  suitable  materials  fef 
writing.  The  art  of  preparing  skina  to  serrt 
for  the  purposes  of  writing,  was  aafcnewa  te 
the  early  Greeks,  for  the  /lyOi^ci,  of  whiob 
Herodotus  speaks  as  having  been  ta  ose  be- 
fore the  invention  of  paper,  seem  to  have 
been  only  skins  rudely  prepared  in  the  ana* 
ner  still  customary  among  barbaroos  natiaa 
in  the  time  of  the  historian.  Paper  made  of 
the  pa  I  yrus  of  Egypt,  waa  either  aet  as  yet 
invented,  or  there  existed  no  commaaicatioa 
at  that  time  with  Eg3rpt  by  which  it  coaM 
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be  procared.  The  only  mmterials  for  writio; 
to  the  time  of  Cad  mil*,  appears  to  have 
bean  stone  and  plates  of  metal.    The  pahn 
tree  ^ws  so  abundaDtly  ia  Pb<siucia«that 
from  it  the  Greeks  gare  a  name  to  the  whole 
eooAtrjr  (#oivw»,  from  «ttvi^).    Aooording  to 
Pljny  (H.  N.  la.  c.  11,)  the  EgjptiMoa  used 
the  palm^leaf  for  writing  previous  to  the  in- 
vention of  paper  or  papyrus.  If  Cadmus  then 
brought  into  BcBotia  the  use  of  writing  on 
the  palm-leaf;  the  Greeks,  accustomed  previ- 
ously to  traee  their  characters  with  great 
Labour  and  difficulty   on  stone  and  metal, 
would  readily  abandon  this  mode  of  writing 
for   the  easier  and   more  expeditions  one 
introduoed    by    the    PhoBuioian   stranger. 
Heece  Cadmus  might  easily  be  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  alphabetic  writing,  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  proper  materials  having 
so  much  obstructed  its  use  among  the  Greeks, 
previous  to  this  period.    Hence,  too,  the  let- 
ters  which  they  now  began  to  trace  on  the 
palm-Ieaf  were  termed  >{flM«fMtT«  «ecFt»»k, 
not  meaning  that  they  were  Phosnioian,  for 
they  were  in  reality  Pelasgic,  (the  letters  of 
Cadmus  and  those  of  the  PeUogi  bemg  the 
same),  but  importmg  merely  that  they  were 
letters  traced  upon  thf  ptUm-Uaf;  and*  hence 
fiaally  the  (rreeks  out  of  gratitude  woukl  in 
time  apply  the  name  Phosnicia  to  a  countnr 
whence  they  had  obtained  so  valuable  a  gift 
as  the  palm-tree  or  *•!? j(.    As  regards  the 
getteral  history  of  the  Pelaigi,  it  remains  but 
to  add,  that  tradition  assigns  to  them  various 
meonoients  of  architecture,  and  especially 
the  ancient  walls  known  by  the  name  of  C^ 
el/opimk.    There  are  two  kinds  of  these  an- 
ciaot  walls,  the  first  constructed  of  rude  and 
irmgolar  rocks  of  stone,  joined  together  with 
oat  mortar,  the  second  formed  of  stones  re- 
l^ttlarly  cut  and  squared :  the  former  are 
called  Cydopian,  the  latter  Pelasgic.    Ac- 
cording to  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Hirt, 
(GeachidUt  der  Baukumt  ba/  dm  ^Uen),  the 
firmt  species  of  walls  were  named  Cydupian 
boeaose  the  Pelasri   constructed  them  by 
iBOAns  of  a  caste  ofiittnert.     When  persons 
eoiployed  in  mining  enter  the  bowels  of  the 
esurth,  the   lamp  which   they  carry  with 
thorn  to  light  them  on  their  way  may  be  re- 
garded as  their  onfy  ej^,  and  hence  the  foble 
of  the  sin^^ye  of  the  Cyclops.  (See  another 
oxpUoation  M  the  fable  under  the  article 
Cyck^es.)       Schoell,   in    his     History   of 
Greoiaa  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  8,  quotes  a 
panage  of  Agatharehidas,  as  presenred  by 
PlBoCias,ia  which  the  former  describes  the 
BBaaoer  in  which  blocks  of  marble  were 
drawn   from   the   quarries  of  Egypt,  and 
spoalpi  of  the  workmen  carrying  a  lamp  at- 
tached to  their  foreheads  to  hgbt  them  as 
they  proceeded  with  their  work  beneath  the 
surfiuM  of  the  earth.] 

pjBi.AaoiA,  or  PxLAtoioTia,  [an  ancient, 
naae  for  Epims,  Thessaly,  and  also  for  the 
Peloponaesas.    vmL  Pelasgi.] 

Pjci^Aflo  V8,  a  sea  of  Terra,  or,  necording  to 
others,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in 
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Si<^on,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  aacieat  in- 
habitants of  Peloponnesus.  [vkC  Pebsgi.! 

Fit^mnAmru  an  epithet  given  te'the 
Lapithi^  because  they  inhabited  tiie  toim  of 
PeMirohsiMi,  at  the  foot  cKf  Mount  Pelion  in 
Thessaly :  or  because  one'  ol  their  number 
bore  the  naaie  of  Pelethronins.  It  is  to  them 
that  mankind  is  indebted  for  the  invention  of 
the  bit  with  which  they  tamed  their  hones 
with  so  much  dexterity.  Virg^  Q,  3,  v.  116. 
-^OwL  Met,  12,  V.  45f .— X^ucsm.  6,  v.  387. 

PxLSvs,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  sob  of  JEaeus 
and  Eodets,  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  Heaiar- 
ried  Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  the 
only  one  among  mortals  who  married  an  im- 
mortal. He  was  accessary  to  the  death  of  his 
brother  Pbeons,  and  on  that  aooount  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  fother^  dominions.    He 
retired  to  the  court  of  Eurytus,  the  son  of 
Actor,  who  reined  In  Phthia,  or,  according 
to  the  less  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  he.  fled 
to  Ceyz,  king  of  Tvachinia.  He  was  purified 
of  his  murder  by  Eurytus,  with   the  usual 
ceremonies,  and  the  monarch  gave  him  his 
daughter  Antigone  in  marriage.    Some  time 
after  this  Peleus  and  Eurytus  went  to  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  hour,  where  the  fa- 
ther-in-law was  acoidenUy  killed  by  an  arrow 
which  his  son-in-law  had  aimed  at  the  beast. 
This  unfortunate  event  obliged  him  to  banish 
hiauelf  from  the  court  of  Phthia,  and  he  re- 
tired to  lolcfaos,  where  he  was  purified  of  the 
murder  of  Eurytus,  by  Aoastus  the  king  of 
the  country.    His  residence  at  lolchos  was 
short;   Astydaraia,  the  wifo  of  Acastus,  be- 
came enamoured  of  him ;  and  when  she  found 
him  insensible  to  her  passionate  declaration, 
she  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue. 
The  monarch  partially  believed  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  wifo,  but  not  to  violate  the  faiwsof 
hospitality  by  putting  him  iastaatly  te  death, 
he  ordered  his  officers  to  condnct  him  to 
Mount  Pelion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and 
there  to  tie  him  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place. 
The  ordersof  Acastus  were  foithfnlly  obeyed ; 
but  Jupiter,  who  knew  the  inaoeence  of  his 
grandson  Peleus,  ordered  Vukaa  to  set  him 
atUberty.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  Mivered 
from  danger,  Peleus  assembled  his  friends  to 
punish  the  HI  treatment  whieh  he  had  received 
from  Acastus.  He  forcibly  tocdcldchos,  drove 
the  king  from  his  possessioiis,  and  put  to 
death  the  wicked  Astydamia.  After  the  death 
of  Antigeae,  Peleus  courted  Thetis,  of  whose 
superior  charms  Jupiter  himself  became  ena- 
moured.    His   pretentions,  however,  were 
rajeoted,  and  as  be  was  a  mortal,  the  rod- 
dess  fled  from  him  with  the  greatest  abhor- 
renee ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  evade  his 
inquiries,  she  generally  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  bird»  or  a  tree,  or  of  a  tygress.    Peleus  be- 
came mora  animated  froai  her  refusal,  he  of- 
fered a  saerifioe  to  the  gods,   and  Proteus 
informed  him,  that  to  obtain  Thetis  he  must 
surprise  her  while  she  was  asleep  in  her  grot- 
to near  the  shares  of  Thessidy.    This  advice 
WM  immediately  followed,  and  Thetis,  una- 
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ble  to  weape  from  the  gr"P  ^  P«te««t  »*  last 
ooMonted  to  marry  him.  Their  noptiak  were 
oelehrated  with  the  g^reatest  solemititT,  aod 
all  the  godf  attended,  and  made  them  each 
the  most  ▼aluabl^  pretents.    The  goddess  of 
disoord  was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  who 
was  not  present,  and  she  punished  this  seem- 
ing neglect  by  throwing  an  apple  into  the 
^kt  of  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  with  the 
inscription  of  detur  fnUehfiori*     [vuL  Dis- 
cordia.]    From  the  mnrriage  ««f  Peleas  and 
Thetis  was  bom  Achilles,  whose  education 
was  early  intrusted  to  the  CenUur  Chiron, 
and  afterwards  to  Phosnix,  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tor.    Achilles  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at  the 
head  of  his  father's  troops,  and  Peleus  gloried 
in  haTing  a  son  who  was  superior  to  all  the 
Greeks  in  yalour  and  intrepidity.  The  death 
of  Achilles  was  the  source  of  grief  to  Pelens ; 
and  Thetis,  to  oonObrt  her  husband,  promised 
him  immortality,  and  ordered  him  to  retire 
into  the  grotto?  of  the  island  of  Leace,  where 
he  would  see  and  eouTerse  with  the  manes  of 
bu  son.    Pelens  had  a  daughter,  called  Poly- 
dora,  by  Antigone.    Homsr,  II  9,  ▼.  48«. — 
Eunp.  in  AnAnm, — CatuX.  de  J^upU  Pel.  fy 
TheL-'Ovid,  Heroid.5,  Fatt,  %Met.  U,  &b. 
7aBd8.— wf»o^rf.3,c.  12.— F«Ta.2rc29.— 
DM.  4^£rjififi.  fab.  54. 
PsLi  Ades,  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  vid,  Pelias. 
PsLiAS,  the  twin  brother  of  Peleus,  was 
son  of  Neptune  l^  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  8al- 
moneus.    His  buth  was  concealed  from  the 
world  by  his  mother,  who  wished  her  &ther  to 
be  ignorant  of  her  iooootineBoe.  He  was  ex- 
posed in  the  woods,  but  his  Ule  was  preserved 
by  shepherds,  and  he  received  the  name  of 
PduUy  from  a  spot  of  the  colour  of  had  in  his 
face*  Some  time  after  this  adventure.  Tyro 
married  Cretheus,  son  of  iElolus,  king  of  lol 
chos,  and  became  mother  of  three  children, 
ofwhom.£son  was  the  eldest.  Meantime  Pe- 
lias visited  his  mother,  and  was  received  in  her 
&mily,  and  after  the  death  ofCretheus^  he  un- 
justly  seized  the  kingdom  which  belonged  to 
the  children  of  Tyro,  by  the  deceased  mo- 
narch.   To  strengthen  himself  in  his  usurpa- 
tion, PeliasconsuKedthe  oracle,  and  when  he 
was  told  to  beware  of  one  of  the  descendants 
of  ifiolus,  who  should  come  to  his  court  with 
one  foot  shod,  and  theother  bare,  he  privately 
removed  the  son  of  iBson,  after  he  had  pub- 
licly declared  that  he  was  dead.    Tiiese  pre- 
cautions proved  abortive.    Jason,  the  son  of 
iEson,  who  had  been  educated  by  Chtroo,  re- 
turned to  lolchos,  when  arrived  to  years  of 
'  maturity,  and  as  he  had  lost  one  of  his  shoes 
in  croesing  the  river  Anaums,  or  the  Evenus, 
Pelias  immediately  perceived  that  this  was 
the  person  whoim  he  was  advised  so  much 
€o  dread.     His  unpopularity  prevented  him 
from  acting  with  violenee  against  «  Gran- 
ger, whose  unoooMBon  drees  aadoommand- 
ing  aspect  had  raised  admiration  in  his  sub- 
jeots.     Bui  hb  astonishment   wes  eaotted 
when  he  saw  Jason   arrive  at  his  palace, 
with  his  friends  and  his  relatioas,  "and  bold- 
ly 4eAand  the  kingdom  which  iie  usurped 
iP«na8  was   consQious  that  his  complaints 
5>94 


were  well  founded,  and  tber^brs,  todiRr: 
his  attentiott,  he  told  him  that  be  woaij 
voluntarily  resign  the  crown  to  hiua,  U  h» 
went  to  Colchis  to  avenge  the  donth  « 
Phryxus,  the  son  of  Athamas,  whom  SMm 
ha' 1  cruelly  murdered.  He  further  obaeral 
that  the  expedition  would  be  attended  w^ 
the  greatest  glory,  and  that  nothing  but  tte 
infirmities  of  old  age  had  prevented  bisk  H- 
self  from  vindicating  the  honoor  of  his  r^ 
try  and  the  injuries  of  his  family  by  f  ~ 
ing  the  assassin.  This  so  warmly 
mended,  was  as  warmly  accepted  by  Ihc 


young  hero,  and  his  intended  expeditioa  wef 
made  known  all  over  Greece,     (esrf.  Jaaen.  ] 
During  the  absence  of  Jason  in  th«  Argeoaa- 
tic  expedition,  Pelias  murdered  iEeon  and  aU 
his  family;  but,  according  to  the  mq>e  re- 
ceived  opinion  of  Ovid,  MMm  was  still  hvi^ 
when  the  Argonauts  retunied,  and  be  was 
restored  to  the  v^our  of  youth  by  the  magic 
of  Medea.  This  sodden  change  in  the  vigour 
and  the  constitution  of  iEaon«  astoniibed  ail 
the  inhabitants  of  lolchoe,  and  the  dan|^len 
of  PeliM,  who  had  received  the  patraeymie 
ofPelioites,  expressed  their  desire  to  see  their 
father's  infirmities  Danish  by  the  same  pow- 
erful arts.  Medea,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
injuries  which  her  husband  Jason  bad  re- 
ceived from  Pelias,  raissd  Che  destrae  oi  the 
Peliades,  by  cutting  an  old  ram  to  pieoaa  end 
boiling  the  flesh  in  a  o&ldrdn,  and  afterwni  ds 
turning  it  into  a  fine  young  lamb.  After  tbey 
had  seen  this  smscessfol  experiment,  the  P^a- 
des  cuttheir  fother»s  body  topsecas^aflflr  tbey 
had  drawn  aU  the  blood  from  his  ven»,«m  the 
assuranoe  that  Media  would  repleoiA  thsw 
byherincanUtions.  The  limbe  ware  immeA- 
ately  put  ixAo  a  caldron  of  boiting  water,  bat 
Medea  suffsred  the  flesh  to  be  totally  csn- 
sunted,  and  refused  to  give  the  Pelindmthc 
promised  assistance,  and  the  booes  of  Mai 
did  not  even  receive  a  bnriaL    Tbe  Peliida 
were  four  in  number,  Ak^aete,  Pisidice,  Pe- 
lopea,  and  Hippothoe,  to    wbooa  Hyginm 
adds  Medusa.     Their  mother^  name  em 
Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias,  or  Phflnme 
che,  the  daughter  of  Amphion.    After  thii 
parricide,  the  Peliades  fled  to  the  com!  ^ 
Admetus,  where  AcastU8,the  an-in-lawof 
Pelias,  pursued  them,  and  took  tiieirprstoc- 
tor  prisonu*.    The  Peliades  diedaadwtrt 
buried  in  Arcadia.    Bjfp^  ^^  >^  ^*^ 
14.— OvMf.  Met.  7,  lab.  3  and  A.'—BmmL  It 
I29w— Foitf.  S,  c.  n.-^^peOed.  1,  c  ••- 


Semoa  m  Med.'-^fUoH.  Arg. 

Pylk,  4.— DM.  Ah ^The  ebip  Arge  bcsi- 

ed  POim  arbor,  built  of  the  trees  of  Moetf 
Pelion. ^Thc  spear  of  Achilles.  aitf.Pslim- 

PxLiOBS*  a  patronymic  of  Achilles,  sfti 
of  Pyrrhus,  as  being  descended  from  Fslsas. 
Firg.JEn.%y.iM. 

Peuovi,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt 
near  the  Sabines  and  Marsi,  and  had  Carl- 
ninm  and  Sulmo  for  their  chief  towns.  Tbt 
most  expert  magidaas  were  amo^g  the  Pe- 
ligni,  aocording  to  Horace.  [The  PaUgm 
were  immediately  descended  from  die  8aa- 
nites,  but  owed  their  first  origin  to  tbe  St- 
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btoes.  As  thej  inhabited  tbe  hi|;h  moon- 
Lains  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Appenioet, 
it  is  probable  that  they  derived  their  name 
^roa  tb^  primitive  term  pa/,  sigoifyiog^  elerat 
2c].  They  are  said  to  bare  coastmcted  a 
Lemple  to  Jupiter  PalenusJ  Liv.  8,e.  6  and 
29,  I.  9%  c  41 — Ooid.  exPwt.  1,«1.  g,  v.42. 
— Sfrab.  5.— Horat.  3,  od.  19,  v.  8. 

PcLiov  and  PxLi06,[a  portion  of  that  lon^ 
:^ bain  of  moontains  which  lay  on  the  eastern 
.omMt  of  Tbessaly,  and  which  extended  from 
he  peninsnla,  inclosing  towards  the  sooth 
be  greatest  part  of  the  country  called  Mag; 
leeisu  as  fiur  as  the  mountains  which  separat- 
id  it  from  Macedonia.  The  portion  whioh 
>ore  the  name  of  Pelion  commenced  at  the 
anumt  of  Rhisns.]  In  their  wan  against 
be  gods,  the  giants,  as  the  poets  mention, 
>laeed  Mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to  seale  the 
learene  with  more  facility.  The  celebrated 
pear  of  Achilles,  which  none  but  the  hero 
'^nld  wield,  had  been  cut  on  this  moontain, 
iDd  was  thenoe  called  Pdias,  It  was  a  pre 
ent  from  his  preceptor  Chiron,  who,  like  the 
'ther  Centaars,  had  fixed  his  residence  here. 
OvuL  Met.  1,  T.  156, 1.  13,  ▼.  199.-^Areto,  % 
!.  a, — stTMb.  9.— f-tig.  O.  1,  V.281, 1. 3,  V. 
^. — Setue.  in  Here.  St  Med. 

PjUtiuk,  [a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  top 
f  the  Sinus  Thermaiom,  on  the  confines  of 
umathia.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  kiag- 
looB  when  Edesea  was  annihilated,  according 
D  Ptolemy,  and  owed  its  grandeur  to  Philip, 
od  ta  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  bom  there, 
nd  who  was  hence  styled  PdUmu  Juoenit 
y  the  Roman  poets.  Livy  describee  it  as 
tumte  on  a  hill  which  &ced  the  soatb*west, 
ad  evrroumled  with  morasses  formed  by 
agpaani  waters  from  Mm  adjacent  lakes,  so 
•ap  as  to  be  impassable  either  in  winter  or 
I  eurooMr.  In  the  morass  nearest  the  city 
le  citadel  rose  up  like  an  island,  being  bniU 
1  m  mound  of  earth  formed  with  immense 
boor,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
bII^  amd  secure  against  any  injury  from  the 
trrouodipg  moisture.  At  a  distance  it  seem- 
1  to  join  the  city  rampart,  bat  it  was  divided 
oaa  it  by  a  river,  whioh  ran  between,  and 
rer  whieh  was  a  bridge  of  communication^ 
'bis  river  was  called  Ludias,  Losdias,  and 
.ydios.  Pella  became  a  Roman  oobny.] 
*be  tomb  of  the  poet  Euripides  was  in  the 
eichboorhood.  The  epithet  Pellmue  is  often 
pplied  to  Egypt  or  Alexandria,  becaow  the 
^tolemies,  kings  of  the  country,  were  of  Ma- 
edonian  origin.  Martuil.  13,  ep.  85«— Lu- 
(Nt.  6,  V.60, 1.  8,  V.  475  and  607, 1.  9,  v.1016 
nd  1073, 1.  10,v.56.-^Mefo,2,o.X^-^<f«». 
^*^Lt«.42,c.  41. 

Pxi*i.tirx,  a  town  of  Achaia,  in  the  Pelo- 
K>Diiesas,  at  the  south-west  of  Sicyon,  fo- 
noiM  for  its  wo<^.  It  was  built  by  the  giant 
^allaa,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Pellen  of 
Irgoe,  sen  of  Phoftas,  and  was  the  coontry 
»f  Prc^teiistbeseagod.  [It  was  built  round 
I  moontain,  and  formed  a  beautiful  amphi- 
heatre.]  Sireib.  8^— Pout.  7,  c  9i.-^Lfo. 
33,  cU. 

VtiArUf^  or  FxLdFiA)  a  dtmlitKr  of  Thy- 1 


estes  the  brother  of  Atreus.  She  had  a  son 
by  her  fother,  who  had  offered  her  violeooe  in 
a  wood  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  own 
daughter.  Some  suppose  that  Thyestes  pur* 
posely  committed  this  incest,  as  the  orade  had 
informed  him  that  his  wrongs  should  be  aveng* 
ed,  and  his  brother  destroyed,  by  a  son  who 
should  be  bom  from  him  and  his  daughter. 
This  proved  too  true.  Pelopea  afterwards 
married  her  uncle  Atreus,  who  kindly  recmv- 
ed  in  his  house  his  wife'b  illegitimate  child, 
called  JEgysihus,  because  preserved  by  goats 
(m^)  when  exposed  in  the  mountains,  i&jrs* 
thus  became  his  uncle's  murderer,  [euf, 
iEgysthus.]  Hygin.  fob.  87,  fee.— ^Iwm.  T. 
ff.  1^ — Ooid,  tn  ib,  v.  359.-- Sbieca  tn  Agam. 

Fmloweia,  a  fisstival  observed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Elis  in  honour  of  Pelops.  It  was  kept 
in  imitatkm  of  Heronles  who  sacrificed  to  Pe- 
lops in  a  trench,  as  it  was  usual  when  the 
manti  and  the  infomal  gods  were  the  objects 
of  worship. 

PBLOPli>A8,a  oel^rated  general  of  Thebei, 
sea  of  Hippodus.  He  was  descended  of  aa 
illustrious  family,  and  was  remarkable  for 
his  immense  possessions,  which  he  bestowed 
with  great  liberality  on  the  poor  and  necessl- 
toos.  Many  were  the  objects  of  his  generosi- 
ty; but  when  Epsoninondas  had  refused  to  ac- 
cept his  presents,  Pelopidas  disregarded  all 
his  wealth,  and  preferred  before  it  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  friend^  conversation  and  of  his 
poverty.  From  their  friendship  and  inter- 
oourse  the  Thebans  derived  the  most  consider- 
able advantages.  No  sooner  had  the  interest 
of  Sparta  prevailed  at  Thebes,  and  the  firiends 
of  liberty  and  national  independence  been 
banished  from  the  city,  than  Pelopidas,  who 
was  in  the  nnmber  of  the  exiles,  resolved  to 
free  his  country  from  foreign  slavery.  Hia 
plan  was  bold  and  animated,  and  his  delibe- 
rations were  slow.  Meanwhile  Epamioondas, 
who  bad  been  left  by  the  tyrants  at  Thebes, 
as  being  in  appearance  a  worthless  and  in- 
significant philosopher,  animated  the  youths 
of  the  city,  and  at  last  Pelopidas,  with  elevea 
of  his  associates,  entered  Thebes,  and  easily 
massacred  the  friends  of  the  tyranny,  and 
freed  the  country  from  foreign  masters.  A£* 
ter  this  suooessful  enterprise,  Pelopidas  was 
unanimously  placed  at  the  head  oif  the  go- 
vernment ;  anid  so  confident  were  the  The- 
bans of  bis  abilities  as  a  general  and  a  ma^- 
trate,  that  they  sucoessively  re-elected  him 
13  times  to  fill  the  honourable  oSce  of 
sovemor  of  Bmotia.  Epaminondas  shared 
with  him  the  sovereign  power,  and  it  wa* 
to  their  valour  aod  prudence  that  the  The- 
bans were  indebted  for  a  celebrated  victo- 
ry at  the  battle  of  Laoctra.  In  a  war 
which  Thebes  carried  on  against  Alexan- 
der, tyrant  of  Pheras^  Pelopidas  was  appoint- 
ed oomminder  ;  but  lua  in^prudsoce  in  tmst- 
ing  himsalf  unarmed  into  the  enemy's  camp 
nearly  pi^ved  fotal  to  him.  He  was  takbn  pri- 
soo#r,biit  Epaminondas  restored  him  to  H- 
bertv.  ^fhe  perfidy  of  Alexander  irritated 
him,a^he  was  killed  bravely  fighting  m  a 
i*lebr%tc^  baKfoi»  whi<^  hii  troops  obtamod 
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lb«  victory,  B.  C.  364  years.  He  receiTed  an 
hoQoaraUe  bnriaU  the  Tbebiiis  showed  their 
sense  for  his  merit  by  their  lenenUtioos,  they 
sent  a  powerfal  army  to  revenge  his  death 
in  the  destrnction  of  the  tyrant  of  fkwm  and 
his  relations,  and  his  children  were  presented 
with  immense  donations  by  the  cities  of  Thes 
saly.  Pclopidas  is  admired  for  his  valoar,  as 
he  never  eng;aged  an  enemy  without  obtaining 
the  advantage.  The  impoverished  state  of 
Thebes  before  his  birth,  and  after  his  (all, 
plainly  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  and  of  his  abilities,  and  it  has  been 
Justly  observed  that  with  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
minondas  the  glory  and  the  independence  of 
the  Thebans  rose  and  set.  Fhtt.  &  C.  Aep 
invUd.-'Xcnoph.  Bist.O.'^Diod.15.''Po 

PsLopoirftEsiXcuM  Bellvm,  a  celebrated 
war  which  continued  for  27  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pelopoime- 
sns  with  their  respective  allies.     It  fs  the 
most  famous  and  this  most  interesting  of  all 
the    wars  which    happened    between   the 
inhabitants  of  Greece ;  and  for  the  minute 
and  circumstantial  description  which  we  have 
of  the  events  and  revohitions  which  mutual 
animosity  produced,  we  are  indebted  more 
particularly  to  the  correct  and  authentic  writ- 
ings of  Tbucydfdes  and  of  Xenophon.    The 
circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  this  me- 
morable war  are  these.  The  power  of  Athens, 
under  the  prudent  and  vigorous  adminittra< 
tion  of  Pencles,  was  already  extended  over 
Greece,  and  it  had  procured  itself  many  ad- 
mirers and  more  enemies,  when  the  Corcy- 
reans,  who  had  been  planted  by  a  Corinthian 
colony,  refused  to  pay  to  their  founders  those 
marks  of  respect  and  reverence  which  among 
the  Greeks  every  cohmy  was  obfiged  to  pay 
to    its  mother  country.      The  Corinthians 
wished  to  punish  that  infidelity ;  and  when  the 
people  of  Epidamnus,  a  considerable  town  on 
the  Adriatic,  had  be^n  invaded  by  some  of 
the  barbarians  of  Dljrrionm,  the  people  of 
Corinth  gladly  granted  to  the  Epidamnians 
that  assistance  which  had  in  vain  l>een  solicit' 
ed  from  the  Corcyreans,  their  founders  and 
their  patrons.    The  Corcyreans  were  ofiend- 
•dat  the  interference  of  Corinth  in  the  affairs 
of  their  colony ;   they  manned  a  fleet,  and 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Corinthian  ves- 
sels which  had    assisted  the   Epidamnians. 
The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Corc3rrean8, 
and  their  insdenoe  to  some  of  the  EUans 
who  had  furnished  a  few  ^ips  to  the  Corin- 
thians, provoked  the  Peloponnesians,   and 
the  discontent    became   general.      Ambas- 
sadors were  tent  by  both  parties  to  Athens, 
to  claim  its  protection  and  to  justify  these 
violent   proceedings.     The    greatest    part 
of  the  Athenians  heard  their  various  rea- 
sons with  moderation  and  with  compassion, 
but  t)ie    enterprising   ambition  of  Perides 
prevailed,  and  when  the    Corcyresns  had 

reminded  the  people  of  Athens,  that  in  all 

the   states    of  Peloponnesus    they  had  to 
dread  the  most  malevolent  enemies,  and  the 

most  insidious  of  rivals,  they  were  l^tened  to 
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with  attention  and  werepromieed 

This  step  was  DO  sooner  taken  than  thm 

thians  appealed  to  the  other  Grectaa 

and  particularly  to  the  Laoedemontaar. 

complaints  were  accompanied  bj  thoee  of  te 

people  of  Megara  and  of  JEgina,  who  tnttariy 

inveighed  against  the  cruelty,  injustioe,  Badii- 

science  of  the  Athenians.    This  Ind  dae 

weight  with  the  LaoedsMsonianSjWbo  h*d  long 

beheld  with  concern  and  with  jemlooey  the  aas- 

bitious  power  of  the  Atheniaot,  and  they  <!»> 

termined  to  support  the  canse  of  the  Con»- 

thians.    However,  before  they  proeeeded  to 

bostiKties,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Athena  to 

represent  the  danger  of  entering  into  a  war 

with  the  meet  powerlhl  and  floarishieg  of  all 

the  Grecian  states.    This  alarmad  tbe  Albe- 

nians,  but  when  Peridee  had  eloqoeatlf  spe- 

ken  of  the  resources  and  the  actttal  atreagth 

of  the  republic,  and  of  the  weaknem  of  the 

allies,  the  clamours  of  his  enemiea  wcta  sOf  t 

ed,  and  the  answer  whidi  waa  retnined  to 

the  Spartans  wae  taken  as  a  deebralion  of 

war.    The  SpaKans  were  topportad  by  alt 

the  republics  of  the  Petoponnesiia,  eioeept  Ar- 

gos  and  part  of  Achate,  besides  by  tha  people 

of  Megara,  Bosotla,  Phoois,  Loeris,  Laacas. 

Ambracia,  and  AnaotorivB.    Tile  Platwam, 

the  Lesbians,  Cariaiii«  Chnna,  Mwseaiai., 

Acamanians,  gacyathJMS,  Corerpmam,  Do- 

rians,and  Thradans,  vrere  the  frieaJe  af  tfia 

Athenians,  with  all  theisbadi  excapt  Eoboea, 

Samos,  MelOB,  and  Thetm.   Tha  test  Mow 

had  already  been  stmdt,  May  *},  B.  C.  431, 

by  an  attempt  of  the  BeMtians  to  MVpriat 

Platsea ;  and  Uierefore  Arehidamm,  kaif  ef 

Sparta,  who  had  in  vain  raeommandad  nada- 

ration  to  the  allies,  entered  Attica  at  tha  head 

of  an  anny  of  00,000  mcn^  and  iMdwaitoihe 

country  by  fire  and  swmd.    Pandea,  wW 

was  at  the  head  of  tfaa  govat— eut,did  ast 

attempt  to  oppoee  them  in  the  iald ;  hat  a 

fleet  of  a  httndrad  and  fif^  sliipo  eat  sail  wift- 

out  delay  to  ravage  the  eoaata  of  tta  Ma- 

ponnesuft.    Megara  was  aba  depopalalBd  by 

an  anny  of  fO,000  men,  and  tha  oampaigB  d 

the  first  year  of  tfaa  war  waa 

celebrating,  with  the  most  edei 

funerals  of  snoh  as  had  nobty  ftdlan' 

The  following  year  waa  ramarkaMa  far  a 

pestilenoe  which  raged  in  Atheaa»  and 

destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  tha  ii 

ants.    The  public  calaidty  waa  atiB  Im^ 

ened  by  the  approadi  of  tha  Palupuiiaa— 

army  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  and  bylto 

unsuccessful  expedition  of  tha    AfbcaiBm 

against  Epidaurus,  and  in  Thraea.    T^a  p» 

tilenoe  which  had  carried  away  ao  waamfd 

the  Athenians  proved  also  fatal  la  Fmda, 

and  he  died  about  two  years  and  aix  aoatti 

after  the  commencement  of  the  Pdopeae 

sian  war.    The  following  years  did  net  am 

rise  to  decisive  events ;  bnt  tha  ravolt  of  Le- 

bos  from  the  alliance  of  the  Athiiniiia  wti 

productive  of  firesh  troubles.     Mitylne,  the 

capital  of  the  island,  was  recovared,  and  the 

inhabitants  treated  with  the  greatest  eradty 

The  island  of  Corcyra  became  alao  tha  seal  si^ 

nawaedltioni,aiid  thoeadtinafl  who  had  beta 
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carrMcl  «way  pritontn  by  ihm  Cormthkas, 
aad  for  paliticml  rMtont  treated  with  koity, 
mad  laof  Irt  to  cUtpisa  the  lUieiioe  of  Atheos, 
were  no  aooner  retaraed  heme  then  they 
raieed  oomnotioiH,  and  endeaToared  to  per 
anade  their  ooantryiaett  to  join  the  Pelopon- 
naaian  conlederatea.     Tbia  wet  strongly  op- 
peeed  i  but  both  parties  obtained  by  turns  the 
aaperiority,  and  maaiacred,  with  the  greatest 
borbaitty,  all  those  who  obstmottd  their 
viawa.    Some  time  after,  Demosthenes,  the 
Atheniaa  geaeral,  invaded  iBtolia,  where  his 
aram  were  attended  with  the  greatttl  suooess. 
He  also  Ibrtiflad  Pylos  in  the  PelopoimesQs, 
aad  gained  so  many  adraatages  orer  the  con- 
fedamtes,  that  they  saed  for  peaoe,  which 
tha  insolaaoo  of  Athens  refused.    The  for- 
tone  of  the  war  soon  after  changed,  and  the 
LaoedsBmonians,  under  the  prudent  oondoct 
of  Brasidasy  made  themselTes  masters  of  many 
▼aloabie  ptaees  in  Thrace.    Bat  this  viotori- 
oaa  progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  death 
of  their  general,  and  that  of  CUon  the  Athe- 
nian ooaunander ;  and  the  pacifle  dispositioD 
of   Nioias,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of 
Athens,  made  oFertarea  of  peace  and  aoirer 
aal  tmnqnillity.    Phstoanax,  the  king  of  the 
Spartans,  wished  them  to  be  accepted  ;  bat 
tbe  ialrq;aes  of  the  Corinthians  prevented 
Use  diseontittaanoe  of  the  war,  and  therefore 
hostilities  beom  anew.    Bat  while  war  was 
cnrriedon  with  Tartoas  soocess  indiffMrent 
parts  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  engaged  in  a 
s«w  eocpeditica ;  they  yielded  to  the  persua 
aive  eloquence  of  Gornas  of  Leontiom,  and 
tbe  ambitious  views  of  Akibiades,  and  sent  a 
Bmei  of  20  shipa  to  assist  the  SieiHan  states 
asaioit  the  tyrannical  power  of  Syracuse,  B. 
C.4W.  Thbwaswarmly  opposed  by  Nicies; 
btit  the  eloqaence  of  AlcibiadespreTaUed,and 
a  pefwtecful  ieet  was  sent  against  the  capital 
o€  Sieily.    These  vigovons,  though  hnpolitio 
m^snres  of  the  Athenians,  were  nut  riewed 
irith  indiierenoe  by  the  ooofederates.    Syra- 
ooaa,  m  her  distress,  implored  the  asnsUace 
a£  €oria*h,  md  Gylippos  was  sent  to  direct 
IMT  operations,  and  to  defead  her  against  the 
power  of  her  eneanes.    The  events  of  battles 
i«iere  dabtoas,  and  though  tbe  Athenian  army 
^pvaa  animated  by  the  prudenee  and  intrepidity 
of  Ntcias,  aad  the  more  hasty  courage  of  De- 
meithenes,  yet  the  good  fortune  of  Syracuse 
ptwailed;  and,  after  a  campaign  of  two  years 
of  Ueodshed,  tbe  fleets  of  Athena  were  totally 
ruined,  aad  the  lew  soldiers  that  turvived  the 
JeaCi  uotive  siege  made  prisoners  of  war.    So 
latal  a  blow  threw  the  people  of  Attica  into 
Qoasteraatiea^  and  despldr,  aad  whfle  they 
sought  ftfr  resources  at  home,  they  sererely 
felt  fhems^ves  deprived  of  suppcvt  abroad  ; 
their  allies  wen)  i^ienated  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  enemy,  and  rebellion  was  fomented  in 
their  dependent  states  and  colonies  on  the 
Asiatic  ooast.  The  threatened  ruin,  however, 
was  timely  averted,  and  Aldbiades,  who  had 
beentreated  withoruelty  by  his  oountrymen, 
and  who  had  forsome  time  resided  m  Sparto 
ami  dhreeted  her  military  operations,  now  ex- 
erted himself  to  deieat  the  designs  of  the  con- 


Meratesy  by  inducing  the  Persians  to  espouse 
tbe  cause  of  his  country.   But  a  short  time  af- 
ter,the  internal  tranquillity  of  Athens  was  dis- 
turbed,  and  Alcibiades,  by  wishing  to  abolkb 
the  democracy,  called  away  tbe  attention  of 
his  foUow-citiaens  from  the  proiecut^on  of  a 
war  which  had  already  cost  them  so  much 
blood.  This,  however,  was  but  momentary  ; 
the  Athenians  soon  after  obtained  a  naval  vic- 
tory, and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  defeat- 
ed by  Aloibiades.     The  Athenians  beheld 
with  rapture  the  success  of  their  arms;  but 
when  their  fleet,  in  the  absenceof  Alcibiadet, 
I  been  defoated  anddestroyed  near  Andros 
by  Lysanderthe  Lacedemonian  admiral,  they 
showed  their  discontent  and  mortification  by 
eagerly  listening  to  the  accusations  which 
were  brought  asainst  their  naval  leader,  to 
whom  theygrateniUy  had  acknowledged  them- 
selves indebted  for  their  former  victories.  Al« 
cibiades  was  disgraced  in  the  public  assembly , 
and  ten  commanders  were  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  management  of  the  republic. 
This  change  of  admirsL,  and  the  appointment 
of  Callioratidas  to  succeed  Lysander,  whose 
office  had  ezpifed  with  the  revolving  year, ' 
produoed  new  operations.    The  Athenians 
fitted  out  a  fleet  and  the  two  nations  decided 
their  superiority  near  Arginusas  in  a  naval 
battle.   Callioratidas  was  killed,  and  the  La- 
cedamonians  conquered  ;  but  the  rejoicings 
which  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  occasion- 
ed were  soon  stopped,  when  it  was  known  that 
tbe  wrecks  of  some  of  the  disabled  slnps  of  tbe 
Athenians,  aad  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  had  not 
been  saved  from  the  sea.    The  admirals  were 
accused  in  the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  im- 
mediately condemned.    Their  successors  in 
office  were  not  so  prudent,  but  they  were  more 
unfortunate  in  their  operations.  Lysander  was 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian 
forces,  instead:of  Eteonicus,  who  had  succeed- 
ed to  the  command  at  the  death  of  Calliora- 
tidas.   The  age  and  the  experience  of  this 
general  seemed  to  promise  something  decisive, 
and  indeed  an  opportunity  was  not  long  want- 
ing for  the  display  of  his  military  character. 
The  superiority  of  the  Athenians  oveit  thatof 
the  Pelopormesians  rendered  the  former  inso- 
lent, proad,and  negligent ;  and,  whenth^y  had 
imprudently  forsaken  their  ships  to  indulge 
their  indolence  or  pursue  their  amusements 
on  the  sea-shore  at  iElgospotamos,  Lysander 
attacked  their  fleet,  and  his  victory  was  cow- 
|dete.    Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  only 
nine  escaped,  eight  of  which  fled,  under  the 
command  of  Conon,  to  tbe  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  other  carried  to  Athens  the  melan- 
choly news  of  the  defeat    The  Athenian  pri- 
•oners  were  all  massacred ;  and  when  the 
Peloponnesian  conquerors  bad  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  states  and  communities  of 
£urope  and  Asia  which  formerly  acknowledg- 
ed the  power  of  Athens,  they  returned  home 
to  finish  the  war  by  the  reduction  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Attica.    The  siege  was  carried  on  with 
vigour  aad  supported  with  firmness,  and  the 
first  Athenien  who  mentioned  capituUUcn  to 
his  countrymen  was  instanUy  sacrificed  to  the 
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fury  and  the  iodignation  of  the  popalace,  and 
all  the  citizeos  ananimouely  declared,  that 
the  same  moment  would  terminate  their  in- 
dependence and  their  lives.  This  animated 
language,  however,  was  not  long  continued ; 
the  spirit  of  faction  was  not  yet  extinguish 
ed  at  Athens,  and  it  proved,  perhaps,  more 
destructive  to  the  public  liberty  than  the  ope 
rations  and  assaults  of  the  Peloponnesian  be< 
siegers.  During  four  months,  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  the  Spartans  by  the 
aristocratical  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  at  lasi 
it  was  agreed  that,  to  establish  the  peace,  the 
fortifications  of  ihe  Athenian  harbours  must  be 
demolished»together  with  the  long  Walls  which 
joined  them  to  the  city ;  all  their  ships,  ex< 
oept  12,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  ene- 
my :  they  were  to  resign  every  pretension  to 
their  ancient  domimons  abroad ;  to  recall 
from  banishment  all  the  members  of  the  late 
aristocracy  ;  to  follow  the  Spartans  in  war, 
and  in  the  time  of  peace,  to  frame  their  con- 
stitution according  to  the  will  and  the  pre- 
scriptions of  their  Peloponnesian  conquerors. 
The  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  enemy 
entered  the  harbour,  and  took  possession  of 
the  city  that  very  day  on  which  the  Atheni- 
ans had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary of  the  immortal  victory  which 
their  ancestors  had  obtained  over  the  Per- 
sians about  76  years  before,  near  the  island 
of  Salamis.  The  walls  and  fortifications 
were  instantly  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and 
the  conquerors  observed,  that  in  the  demolis 
tion  of  Athens,  succeeding  ages  would  fix  the 
era  of  Grecian  freedom.  The  day  was  con- 
cluded with  a  festival,  and  the  recitation  of 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in  which 
the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non, who  was  reduced  to  misery,  and  banished 
from  her  father's  kingdom,  excited  a  kindred 
sympathy  in  (he  besom  of  the  audience, 
who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection  that 
one  moment  had  likewise  reduced  to  misery 
and  servitude  the  capiul  of  Attica,  which 
was  once  called  the  common  patroness  of 
Greece  and  the  scourge  of  Persia.  This 
memorable  event  happened  about  404  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  30  tyrants  were 
appointed  by  Lysander  over  the  government 
of  the  city.  Xen.  Grac.  Hui.^Plui.  in  Lyi. 
Per,  Jileib'  J^ee.  L  ^ges.^Diod,  II,  &c.— 
A  riiiophan, — ThueptL^Plato. — jirist* — £#y- 
sias, — hoerates, — C  Jfep.  in  Lyt.  Alcib.  &c. 
—Cicinoff.  1,24. 

PxLOP>  NNKSUs,  a  celebrated  peninsula 
which  comprehends  the  most  southern  parts 
of  Greece.  [It  was  called  Peloponnesus  from 
XlixoToff  fjio-oc,  the  island  of  Pehp*  who  set- 
tled there,  and  it  would  be  an  island  were  it 
not  for  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  which  connects 
it  with  Gnecia  Propria.  It  was  most  an 
eiently  called  JIgialea,  from  iEgialeus,  Apia 
from  Apis,  Pelasgia  from  Uie  Pelasgi, 
vid.  PelasgL]  In  its  form,  it  has  been  ob- 
served  by  the  modems  highly  to  resemble 
the  leaf  of  the  plane-tree.  Its  prctent  name 
is  Morta^  which  seems  to  be  derived  either 
from  the  Greek  word  fxt^uL^  or  the  L^tin 


moms,  which  signifies  a  muiberr$  iroe,  wfciA 
is  found  therein  great  abtwdaQoa,[«adwM^ 
trees  were  intredoced  for  the  porpiMe  of  SB|h 
plying  the  8ilk*>wonns  with  Ibod.]    Tteaao- 
ent  Peloponnesos  was  divided  intos 
provinces,  Messenia*  Laoonia»  £tis«  j 
Achate  Propria,  and  Argdis.  to 
add  Sicyon.    These  provisoes  all  1 
the  sea-shore,  except  Arondio.     Tfao  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  conquered,  some  tiaM  oUar  the 
Trojan  war,  by  the  Heraclide  or  desesod- 
ants  of  Hereules,  who  had  beeo  IbriaUy  ex- 
pelled from  it    The  iohabitaots  of  tids  ^ 
ninsula  rendered  themselves  iUoatrioiis,  idps 
the  rest  of    the  Gre^s,  by  their    geaies, 
their  fondness  for  the  foM  arts,  the  onltiralsso 
of  learning,  and  the  profeasioo  of  anm»  hwt 
in  nothing  more  than  by  a  oelobratod  ww 
which  they  carded  on  against  Athens  and  hsr 
allies  for  27  years,  and  which  from  thea  sn- 
ceived  the  name  of  the  Pelopooaesian  war. 
[vid,  Peloponnesiacum  bellum.]     The  Pdo- 
ponnesus  scarce  extended  200  nules  inkn^ 
and  140  in  breadth,  and  about  563  aafles  ia 
ci rcumference.  It  was  separated  inok  Groeee 
by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Coriath,  whish,  as 
being  only  five  miles  broad,  Dcinotis«B»  Cm^ 
sar,  Nero,  and  some  others  attemptod  is  vais 
to  cut,  to  make  a  commanicatioa  bctweos  the 
bay  of  Corinth  and  the  SeraaiciiB  Sinns.  jv§d, 
Corinthi  Isthmus.]  i9ira6.8.— Tftsi^fi^:— Aadl 
12,  &o.— Pota.  3,c.  21,  L  a,c  1.— JIbJb,  «, 
c.  3.— Ptoi.  4,  c.  6.— Acredef .  ft.  e.  40. 

Pelopka  M<bvu,  vt  applied  to  the  citiaa 
of  Greece,  but  more  particnlaHy  to  Myeense 
and  ArgoB,  where  the  descendants  of  Pelops 
reigned,    yirg.  JEn.  8,  t.  IdX 

PsLops,  a  celebrated  prince,  son  of  Tsa- 
talus  king  of  Phrygie.  His  mother'^  nmne 
was  Euryanassa,  or,  according  lo  otbera.  En- 
pry  tone,  or  Eurystemista,  or  Dione.  Ho  was 
murdered  by  his  father,  who  wished  to  try 
the  divinity  of  the  gods  who  had  visited  Phiy^ 
gia,  by  placing  on  their  tables  the  limbeefhb 
son.  The  gc^  percaived  bis  pevidioni  cm- 
elty,  and  they  refused  to  touch  the  aeel,  ex- 
cept Ceres,  whom  the  reoeot  ioes  ef  her 
laughter  had  rendered  melaeoholy  and  inat- 
tentive. She  ate  one  of  the  shonMect  eC  Pe» 
lops,  and  therafore,  when  Jupiter  hni«o»- 
passion  on  his  fate,  and  restored  him  tohlajR 
placed  a  shoulder  of  ivory  instead  of  that 
which  Ceres  had  devoured.  This  sbooUsr 
had  an  uaoomaMm  power,  and  it  ooold  hmi 
by  iU  very  touch,  OTory  oomplaittt^  and  re- 
move every  disorder.  Some  time  after,  the 
kingdom  of  Tantahis  was  invaded  hf  Tiaik 
king  of  Tr^,  on  pretence  that  he  had  onrrisd 
away  his  sen  Oanymedas.  [vnIL  Ganyintidm. 
and  the  remarks  under  that  article.]  TUb 
rape  had  been  committed  by  Jopiter  him* 
self;  the  war,  neverth^ess,  was  carriad  sn, 
and  Tantalus,  deteted  and  mined,  waseblv* 
ed  to  fly  with  his  son  Pek)ps,and  to  sesk  a 
shelter  in  Greece.  [smK.  Trcrpa,  and  them* 
marks  under  that  article,  as  to  the  tmeesase 
of*  the  Trojan  war.]  Pelops  caae  to  PwH 
where  he  became  one  of  thesaitors  ofBif- 
podamia,  the  danghter  of  kn^p  (EnvBuuts 
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md  be  •nterrd  the  litts  against  the  father 
wbo  premiied  his  daughter  only  to  him 
who  eoakl  oatrua  him  in  a  chariot  raoe. 
Pelops  was  not  terrified  at  the  fiite  of  the 
13  loTers,  who  before  him  had  entered  thf- 
course  agdiost  (Eoomaus,  and  had,  aeeord 
ng  to  the  coaditions  proposed,  been  put 
:o  death  when  conqoered.  He  preTiously 
>nbed  Myrtilo?,  the  charioteer  of  (Enoma- 
IS,  and  therefore  he  easily  obtained  the  vio 
tory.  [vitL  GBnomans.]  He  married 
tfippodamia,  and  threw  headlong  into 
Jie  sea  Myrtilns,  when  he  claimed  the  re- 
ward of  his  perfidy.  According  to  some 
ftothert,  Pelops  had  received  some  winged 
lorses  from  Neptune,  with  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  outrun  (Enomavs.  When  he  had 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Pisa, 
Hippodamia's  possession,  he  extended  hi» 
^nqoesti  orer  the  neighbouring  oountries. 
tnd  IroB  him  the  peninsula,  of  which  be  was 
me  of  the  monarchs,  received  the  name  cf 
^eloponnesus.  Pelops,  after  death,  received 
livine  honours,  and  be  was  as  much  revered 
ibove  all  the  other  heroes  of  Greece  as  Ju- 
liter  was  above  the  rest  of  the  gods.  He 
lad  a  temple  at  Olympia,  near  that  of  Jupiter, 
vhera  Hercules  consecrated  to  him  a  small 
>ortion  of  land,  and  c^ered  to  him  a  sacri- 
Ice.  The  place  where  this  sacrifice  had 
>eea  oiTered,  was  religiously  observed,  and 
he  magistrates  of  the  country  yearly,  oo 
;oming  into  office,  made  there  an  o&ring  of 
I  black  ram.  During  the  sacrifice,  the  sooth- 
ayer  was  not  allowed,  as  at  other  times,  to 
lave  a  share  of  the  victim,  but  he  alone  who 
nrnished  the  wood,  was  permitted  to  take 
be  neck.  The  wood  for  sacrifices,  it  may 
»e  observed,  was  always  furuiihed  by  some 
f  the  priests,  to  all  such  as  offered  victims, 
nd  they  received  a  price  equivalent  to  what 
bey  gave.  The  white  poplar  was  geoeral- 
y  used  in  the  sacrifices  made  to  Jupiter  and 
9  Pelops.  The  ohildrea  of  Pelops  by  Hip- 
odamia  were,  Pitheus,  Troezene,  Atreus, 
rhyestes,  &o.  besides  some  by  concubines. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  tiiough  it 
i  universally  agreed,  that  he  survived  some 
ime  Hippodamia.  Some  suppose  that  the 
^aUadiem  of  the  Trojans  was  made  with  the 
M>nes  of  Pelops.  His  descendants  were  call 
d  Pelopiia,  Pindar/ who  in  his  first  Olym* 
>ic  speaks  of  Pelops,  confutes  the  traditions 
>f  his  ivory  shoulder,  and  says  that  Neptune 
iook  him  up  to  heaven  to  become  the  cup- 
yearer  to  the  gods,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
lelledy  when  the  impiety  of  Tantalus  wished 
o  oMUce  mankind  partake  of  the  nectar  and 
he  entertainments  of  the  gods.  Some  sup- 
>ose  tint  Pelops  first  instituted  the  Olympic 
;ames  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to  comma 
norate  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained 
>ver  €E>Bomatts.  Pout,  5,  c.  1,  kc^ApeH- 
od.  %  c.  6.— £ur^.  tn  Iphis.^CHod,  3.— 
$/iw6. 8.— ^e/a,  I,  c.  IB.— Pvuter.  04.  K-— 
Virg.  O.  3.  V.  7.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  404,  &c 
—Ifggin.  lab.  9, 82  and  83. 

Pbloria,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Thes- 
kalians,   in    CDmmemoratioo'  of   the   news 


which  they  received  by  one  Pelorius,  that 
the  mountains  of  Tempo  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  waters 
of  the  lake  which  lay  there  stagnated,  had 
found  a  passage  into  the  Alpheus,  and  left 
behind  a  vast,  pleasant,  and  most  delightful 
plain,  &e.    Athen.Z. 

PxLORus,  (r.  iS'dis,  v.  iasiadotf)  now  Cape 
/'Viro,  one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of 
Sicily,  on  whose  top  was  erected  a-  tower  to 
direct  the  sailor  on  his  voyage.  It  li^-s  tfear 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  received  its  name  from 
Pelorus,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  carried 
away  Annibal  from  Italy.  This  celebrhted 
general,  as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  (he 
tides  into  the  straits  of  Charybdis;  and  as  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  coast,  he  asked  the  pi- 
lot of  his  ship  the  name  of  the  promontory 
which  appeared  at  a  distance.  The  pilot  told 
him  it  was  one  of  the  capes  of  Sicily,  but 
Annibal  gave  no  credit  to  his  information, 
and  murdered  him  on  the  spot  on  the  appre- 
hension that  he  would  betray  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  He  was,  however, 
soon  convinced  of  his  error,  and  found  that 
the  pilot  had  spoken  with  great  fidelity ;  and, 
therefore,  to  pay  honour  to  his  memory,  and 
to  atone  for  bis  cruelty,  he  gave  him  a  mag- 
nificent funeral,  and  ordered  that  the  pro- 
montory should  bear  his  name,  and  from  that 
time  it  was  called  Pelorum.  Some  suppose 
that  this  account  iM  false,  and  they  observe, 
that  it  bore  that  name  before  the  age  of  An- 
nibal. Fal.  Mar,,  9,  c  B.—MelOy  2,  c.  7.— 
Slrab.  6.— rtr/f.  wEn.  3,  v.  411  and  687.— 
Ovid,  Met,  6,  V.  3ft0, 1.  13,  v.  727,  1.  15,  v. 
706. 

Pbltje,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  [south-east  of 
C-otyeum.] 

Pelusivm,  ,  now  Ttneh^  a  town  of  Egypt, 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  called  from  it  Pelusian.  It  is 
aVout  20  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ptlwium  from  the  lakes 
fff.d  marshes  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood. 
[Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  term 
TJtAof,  mud.  Its  Hebrew  name  Stn,  by  which 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  denominates  it,  as  well  as 
its  Arabian  name  Thirmh,  have  the  same  im- 
port as  the  Greek.]  It  was  the  key  of  Egypt 
on  the  side  of  Phoenicia,  as  it  was  impo.^sible 
to  enter  the  Egyptian  territories  without 
passing  by  Pelusium,  aud  therefore,  on  that 
■account  it  was  always  well  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned, as  it  was  of  such  importance  for  the 

turity  of  the  country.  It  produced  lentils, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  linen  stufis  made 
there.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Mela^  2,  c.  9. — 
Coiam,  6,  c.  10.—.^.  It.  3,  v.  25.— Luean.  8, 
V.  <66, 1.  9,  V.  83, 1  la  V.  63.— Ltr.  44,  c.  19, 
1.  46,  c.  XhSirab.  n.—  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  228. 

PftniiTBS,  certain  inferior  deities  among 
the  Romans,  who  presided  over  houses  and 
the  domestic  afiairs  of  families.  They  were 
called  Penaiet,  because  they  were  generally 
placed  in  the  innermost  and  most  secret  parts 
of  the  house,  in  pantuiimd  odium  parte^ 
quod^  as  Cicero  says,  peniha  ifrndmi-  The 
place  where  they  stood  was  afterwards  call- 
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ed  penBiraHan  and  they  thamMlTM  reoeiir«d 
the  name  of  Penetralet,  It  was  in  the  option 
of  every  master  of  a  family  to  choose  his  Pe- 
nates, and  therefore  Jupiter  and  some  of  the 
superior  gods  are  often  invoked  as  patrons  of 
domestic  afRurt.  According  to  some,  the  gods 
Penates  were  divided  into  four  classes ;  the 
first  comprehended  all  the  celestial,  the  se 
oond  the  sea  gods,  the  third  the  gods  of  hell 
and  the  last  all  snch  heroes  as  had  received 
divine  honoors  after  deathc/The  statnes  of  the 
Penates  were  generally  made  with  wax,  ivo- 
ry, silver,  or  earth,  aoeordinr  to  the  afllu 
enee  of  the  if  orshipper,  and  toe  only  offer- 
ings they  received  were  wine,  incense,  fruits, 
and  sometimes  the  sacrifice  of  lambs,  sheep, 
goaU,  ftc.  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  hu- 
man sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  them ;  bat 
Brotos,  who  expelled  the  Tarquins,  abolisli- 
ed  this  unnatural  custom.  When  oflerisgs 
were  made  to  them,  their  statues  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  poppies,  or  gariic, 
and  besides  the  monthly  day  that  was  set 
apart  for  their  worship,  their  lestivals  were 
celebrated  during  the  Saturnalia.  Some 
have  confounded  the  Lares  and  the  Penates, 
but  they  were  different.  [The  Penates  were 
of  divine  origin,  the  Lares  of  human.  Cer- 
tain persons  w^re  admitted  to  the  worship  of 
the  Laret  who  were  not  to  that  of  the  Pe- 
Date;.  The  Penates  were  worshipped  only 
io  the  innermost  parts  of  the  house,  the  Lares 
also  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp,  and 
on  sea.]  Cie,  de  JVo/.  D.  2,  c.  27,  Fcr.  2.— - 
Diony*.  I. 

PtiriL6PB,  a  celebrated  princess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  loarius,  and  wife  of  Ulysses,  kias^ 
of  Ithaca.    Her  marriage  with  Ulysses  was 
celebrated  about  the  same  time  that  Mendaus 
married  Helen,  and  she  retired^with  her  hus- 
band tq  Ithaca,  against  the  inciiaatiob  of  her 
father,  who  wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta, 
her  native  country.    She  sooo  after  became 
mother  of  Telemachus,  and  was  obliged  to 
part  with  great  reluctance  horn  her  husband, 
whom  the  Greeks  obliged  to  go  to  the  Trojan 
war.  ^ouf.  Palamedes.  J    The  continuation  of 
hostilities  for  ten  years  made  her  sad  and  me- 
lancholy ;  but  when  Ulysses  did  not  return 
I  ike  the  other  princes  of  Greece,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  her  fears  and  her  anzietiefl 
were  increased.     As  die  received  no  intelli- 
gence of  bis  situation^  she  was  soon  beset  by  a 
number  of  importuning  suitors,  who  wished 
her  to  believe  that  her  husband  was  skip 
wrecked,  and  that  therefore  she  ought  not 
longer  to  expect  his  return,  but  forget  bb  loss, 
and  fix  her  choice  and  affeotions  on  one  of  her 
numerous  admirers.    She  received  their  ad 
dresses  with  coldness  and  disdain  $  butas  she 
was  destitute  of  power,  and  a  prisoneff  as  it 
were  in  theb  hands,  she  yet  flattered  th^m 
with  hopes  and  promises,  and  declared  that 
die  would  make  choice  of  one  of  them,  as 
sooo  as  she  had  finished  a  pieee  of  tapestry  on 
which  she  was  employed.  The  work  was  done 
ioa  dilatory  manner,  and  she baflod  their  ea- 
ger expeetatioos,  by  vadoiogiatheo%htwbat 
shehaddoMmtbtday-tiae.  Thitartifioeof 
MM 


Penelope  baa  given  life  to  the  pstnrarb  of  ft. 
nejope'^  ipa6,  which  is  applied  to    ■iMiein 
labour  can  never  be  coded.    Tbo  rotera  c: 
Ulyaes,  after  an  aboenee  oftwaaty  jooff%  kev- 
ever,  d^ivered  her  ftrom  feoro  ond  Iroot  bw 
dangerous  suitors.     Peoelope  ss  doeoiikid  bj 
Homer  as  a  model  of  iem^Tirtnooad  chas- 
tity, but  some  more  oMidoni  wrilan  di^iote 
her  claiaM  to  modesty  aod  oootisonoo,  aod 
they  represent  her  as  the  most  doboocbod  ami 
voluptuous  of  heraex.  Aeeordin^to  thoire^ 
nioos,  therefore,  she  liberally  gratiftod  the  de- 
sires of  her  sttitora»  intbeabsoBooof  her  kos- 
baad,  and  had  a  soo  whom  sko  oaOod  Fmm,m 
if  to  skow  that  he  woi  the  ofispri^  of  all  bsr 
rers.  Some,  however^  soppoao  tkot  fm. 
was  son  of  Peoriope  ky  Moroory,  aad  tkot  be 
was  bom  before  bis  OMtbor't  maifi^ii  wick 
Ulysses.    Tbe  god,  os  U  la  mid^daeaitod  F)*- 
oelopo,  ooder  tke  form  of  a  booMtifolgoai;  as 
she  was  tending  her  fotbtr^  flooks  eo  eao  of 
the  moootains  of  Aroadia.    After  tbe  retorn 
of  Ulysses,  Penelope  had  a  daugbler,  who  was 
called  PtoUfortke ;  but  if  wo  belsovo  tbe 
traditions  that  were  kog  preaoi'fed  at  Msb- 
tinea,  Ulysses  repodiatod  tus  wifis  for  ber  so- 
continence  during  kta  abaeoce,  oad  Pooelopa 
fled  to  Sparta,  aod  afterwards  to  Maotioaa, 
where  she  died  and  was  borsad.    Ailor  tbe 
deotii  of  Ulyssea,  aoooedi^g  to  Hyftom,  abo 
married  Tetegonos^herkotkaod^seoo  byCtooe, 
by  order  of  the  goddess  Bffmafva*    Soaoo  aoy 
that  herorigmal  name  was  AiMa^or  Aflurooo, 
aod  that  she  was  called  Peoelope,  wbaaaoaao 
river  birds,  called  Penelopea,  bad  saved  her 
from  the  waves  of  tke  sea  orbeokor  fotborkod 
exposed  her.    loarius  had  atteaqitcd  to  des- 
troy ber,  because  the  orades  bad  UHd  kssa 
that  his  daughter  by  Peribosa  would  bo  tke 
most  dissolute  of  ber  sex  aod  a  diijgroeeto 
his  fomily.     Apottbd,  8,  c  lO.^Poiis.  8,  c. 
12 — Ho9ur.  n.  k  0d,^O9id.  HeroU-  hMeL 
-^rUiifi,  Hiti,  amm.  8.— ^N^itu  fob.  127. 
-^riMtoph,  in  Avih^ — Pita.  37, 

Paviirs,  a  river  of  Tfaassaly,  ristag  oa 
Mount  Pindus,  and  foiling  into  tbo  Thsimaia 
STuU;  after  a  wsindering  ooursebatweso  lis  it 
Ossa  and  QlynnMis,  througb  tbo  plainsef  Teaa- 
pe.  It  received  ib  aame  from  Pensoa,  aasa 
of  Oceaotts  aod  Tethya.  Tbe  Pooeos  soffiaoT- 
ly  inundated  the  plains  of  Tkosaaiy,  titt  ao 
earthquake  separated  the  aoantaioa  Oasa  aod 
Olympus,  and  fonood  the  boaotilol  vole  ef 
Tempo,  where  tbe  watorsforoMriy  stagoatol. 
From  this  eiroa—tanee,tbafofaro»  It  iihtaiai^ 
the  naoM  of  Araxes,  o^o^mvo,  aeiwdi.  \mL 
DeucaikNi.]  Dapboe,  the  daofbtor  of  tke 
Peoeoa,  aoeotding  to  tkofoklee  oftbomylbo 
Icgistsi  was  ohonged  mto  a  laoral  OBI  tbo  koaki 
of  this  river.  This  tradition  arisea  firoos  Iks 
qoaotity  of  loureb  whkh  grew  aesu-  Ibo  F»» 
DOOB.  [The  Peoeus  is  now  colled  tbe  S^ 
lampria.  This  name  is  evideolly  of  ooaiaol 
origin,  sioeo,  oeoordiog  to  Eostotbkia,  Ibo 
river  was  ia  bis  time  called  SaUnMrias^  a 
of  Greek  origin,  as,  aouuiiting  to 
Hesychins,  roxe^  signiflea  oa  fiBMV  •f 
golss.1    Oeid.Jll0f.l,  T.45t,fipe.--*afoL9. 
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lesos,    better   known  under  the  D«mo  of 
^.raxflo.     Pout.  6,  c.  94.'^Sirab,  8  and  1 

FknuImm  ALPX8,  a  cortain  part  of  the 
Vlpa,  [now  Oreai  Si,  Bernard,  The  name 
s  derived  from  Pen,  a  summit,  vid,  Alpei.l 
Liv.  21,c.28.  .    *^     ■* 

PxjiTAPdLis,  a  town  of  India,  [placed  by 
aannert   in  the  north-eastern  an^Ie  of  the 

Sinus  G anxious,  or  Bay  of  BengaL] 

.  A  name  pren  to  Cyrenaica  in  Africa,  from 

U  Are  citiea,]    Plin.  5,  c.  5. Also  a  part 

>f  Palestine,  containing^  the  five  cities  of  Ga- 

^  Gath,  Asealon,'Azotn8,  and  Ekron. 

;  Also  a  name  applied  to  Doris  in  Asia  Mi 
ior«  after  Halicarnassus  bad  been  excluded 
Vom  the  Doric  confederacy,    vid,  Doris.] 

PxiiTxUcus,  [a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
^vere  found  quarries  of  beautiful  marble. 
•  Mount  Pentelicus,"  observes  Hobhouse, 
'  at  this  day  called  Pendeie,  and  sometimes 
^endek^  must  be,  I  should  think,  one  third 
li^er  than  Hymettus,  and  its  height  is  the 
nore  apparent,  as  it.rises  with  a  peaked  sum- 
ait  into  the  clouds.  The  range  of  Pentelicus 
una  from  about  north-west  to  south-east,  at 
lo  great  distance  from  the  eastern  shore  of 
Ittica,  overhanging  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
md  mixing  imperceptibly,  at  its  northern  ez- 
j-emity,  with  the  hills  of  Brilessus,  now  call- 
idf  as  wdl  as  part  of  Mount  Parnes,  Ozea."** 
rbe  tame  writer  then  proceeds  to  relate  an 
interesting  visit  to  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus. 
fid.  Hobhowe^i  Joumejf,  vol.  1,  p«  325-7.1 
Strab.  9.— Poitf.  1,  c  32. 

PurTHBSiLEA,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
laughter  of  Mars,  by  Otrera,  or  Orithya.  She 
same  to  assist  Priam  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  fought  against  Achilles,  by 
whom  she  was  slain.  The  hero  was  so  struck 
vithtbe  beauty  of  PenthesUea,  when  he  strip. 
>ed  her  of  her  arms,  that  he  even  shed  tears 
or  having  loo  violently  sacrificed  her  to  bis  fu- 
y.  Thersites  lau|fhed  at  the  partiality  of  the 
lero,  for  which  ridicule  be  was  instantly  kill- 
d.  Lyoophron  says,  that  Achilles  slew 
Phersites  because  he  had  put  out  the  eyes  of 
^eothesilea  when  she  was  yet  alive.  The 
choliast  of  Lyoophron  differs  from  that  opi 
lion,  and  declares,  that  it  was  commonly  be 
leved  that  Achilles  offared  violence  to  the 
Mdy  of  Penthesilea  when  she  was  dead,  and 
iiat  Thersites  was  killed  because  be  had  re- 
c^roached  the  hero  for  this  infiunous  action 
a  the  presence  of  all  the  Greeks.  The  death 
of  Theriites  so  offended  Diomedes  that  he 
iragged  the  body  of  Penthesilea  out  of  the 
camp,  and  threw  it  into  the  Scamander.  It 
is  gei^erally  supposed  that  Achilles  was  ena 
moured  of  the  Amazon  before  be  fought  with 
ber,  and  that  she  had  by  him  a  son  called 
Cayster.  Dicij/i,  Crel.  ^  and  4.—Patti.  10, 
c.  31.— Q.  Calab.  1.— Firg.  wEn.  1,  v.  495, 1 
lU  V.  662^Dare».  PJ^g.-^Lycophr,  in 
Cast.  995,  &o.— ITjjgsn.  fab.  i  12. 

PsvTHBUs,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  was 
king  of  Thabes  in  Bmotia.  His  refosal  to  ac- 
knovladge  the  divinity  of  Bacchus  was  attend- 
ed with  the  nest  feital  conseqaeoces.  He  for- 
4G 
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bad  his  ftubjects  to  pay  adoration  to  this  new 
god  ;  and  when  the  Theban  women  hitd  gone 
out  of  the  city  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus, Peutheus,  apprised  of  the  debauchery 
which  attended  tlie  solemnity,  ordered  the  god 
himself,  who  conducted  the  religious  multi- 
tude, to  be  seized.     His  orders  were  obeyed 
ith  reluctance,  but  when  the  doors  of  the 
prison  in  which  Bacchus  had  been  confined, 
opened  of  their  own  accord,  Pentheus  became 
nu»re  irritated,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
destroy  the  wbok|  bapd  of  the  bacchanals^ 
This,bowever,  n»  not  execuled,for  Bacchus 
inspired  the  mowoh  with  the  ardent  desire  of 
seeing  the  celeli/ation  of  the  orgies.  Accord-^ 
ingly  he  hid  hu^elf  in  a  wood  on  Mount  Ci- 
thaeron,  from  whence  he  could  see  all  the  cere- 
monies uoperceived.     But  here  his  curiosity 
soon  proved  fatal,  he  was  descried  by  the 
bacchanals,  and  they  all  rushed  upon  him. 
His  mother  was  the  first  who  attacked  himt 
and  her  ex^ample  was  instantly  followed  by 
her  two  sisters,  Ino  and  Autonoe,  and  his 
body  was  torn  to  pieces.    Euripides  introdu- 
ces Bacchus  among    his  priestesses,  when 
Pentheus  was  put  to  death  ;  but' Ovid,  who 
relates  the  whole  in  the  same  manner,  difiers 
from  the  Greek  poet  only  in  saying,  that  not 
Bacchus  himself,  but  one  of  his  priests,  was 
present.    The  tree  on  which  the  bacchanals 
found  Pentheus  was  cut  down  by  the  Corin- 
thians, by  order  of  the  oracle,  and  with  it 
two  statues  of  the  god  of  wine  were  made, 
and  placed  in  the  forum.  Hi/gin.  fab.  184.— 
TktoeriL  26.-^Ovid,  Met.Qy  fab.  7.  Sand 9.— 
fw-g.,^/1.  4,v.469.— Pau#.  2,c,S,^^poUod. 
3,  c.  5,-^Euripid*  in  Bacch^-^enec, — Ph(E' 
nst.  fy  Hipp. 

PfiNTHtLVB,  a  prince  of  Paphos,  who  as- 
sisted Xerxes  with  12  ships.  He  was  seized 
by  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  communicated 
many  ij|iportant  tbines  concerning  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Persians,  £c.  Berodol.  7,  c.  195. 
PepArkthos,  a  small  island  of  the  ^gean 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  about  20 
miles  in  circumference.  It  abounded  in 
olives,  and  its  wines  have  always  been  reck- 
oned excellent.  They  were  not,  however, 
palatable  before  they  were  seven  years  old. 
Plin,  4,  c.  12.— Ow</.  Met.  7,  v.  470— Lir. 
28,  c.  5, 1.  31,  c.  28. 

PxRiBA,  [a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
that  part  of  Judea  which  lay  east  of  Jordan, 
and  between  the  two  lakes.  The  term  is 
thought  to  be  derived  from  irf^cit^^*  beyond.^] 
Plia.  5,  c.  J 4.— A  part  of  Caria,  opposite  to 
Rhodes.    Liv.  32,  c.  33. 

PxRcoPK,a  city  which  assisted  Priam  dur- 
ing the  Trojan  war.    vid.  Pcrcotc. 

Pkrcotb,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  be- 
tween Abydos  and  Lampascus,  near  the  sea- 
shore. Artaxerxes  gave  it  to  Themistocles, 
to  maintain  bis  wardrobe.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Percope.  Herodoi.  l,c.  117.— Horn. 
PjBROico  AS,  the  fourth  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.  C.  729,  was  descended  from  Temenu*. 
He  nicreased  his  dominions  by  conquest,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  showed  his 
lOA  Argenf  where  he  wished  to  l?«  buri^ 
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and  told  bim  that  as  long  as  the  bones  of  bis 
desceodiUits  and  successors  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  were  laid  in  the  same  jg^rave,  so 
loTi^  would  the  crown  remain  in  their  fttmily. 
These  injunctions  were  observed  till  the 
time  of  Alexander,  who  was  buried  out  of 
Macedoiiia.    HerodoL  7  and  8. — JiAitin.  7, 
e,  S.—*- Another,  king  of  Macedooia,  son  of 
Alexander.  He  reig;oed  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  assisted  (be  Lac^edatimonianj 
against  Athens.     He  behaved  with  great 
eonrage  on  the  throne,  and  died  B.  C.  413, 
iifter  a  long  reign  of  glory  and  independence, 
during  which  he  had  subdued  some  of  his 
barbtrian  neightiours.-^ — Another,  king  of 
Macedonia,  whd  was  supported  on  his  throne 
by  Iphiorates  the  Ath^ntan^  ogahist  the  intra- 
•ions  of  Pausanias.    He  was  killed  in  a  war 
against  the  Illyrians,  B.  C.  3d0.  Juitift.  ?,  kc. 
•^ — One  of  the  friends  and  favourites  of  Alex- 
ander  the  Qreati    At  the  king's  death  he 
Wished  to  make  himself  absolute ;  and  the 
ting  which  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  dying  Alexander,  seemed  in  some  mea- 
inre  to  favour  his  pretensions.    The  better 
td  stipport  his  claims  to  the  throne,  he  mar 
tied  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  and 
strengthened  himself  by  making  a  league 
Ivlth  Eumenes.    His  ambitious  views  were 
easily  discovered  by  Antigonus  and  the  rest 
of  the  genefftls  of  Alexander}  who  all  wished, 
like  Perdiccas,  to  succeed  to  the  kingdom 
and  honours  of  the  deceased  monarch.   Anti- 
Mttr,  Crateros,  and  Ptolemy,  leagued  with 
Antigottus  against  him,  and  after  much  blood- 
shed on  both  sides,  Perdiccas  was  totally  ru- 
ined«  and  at  last  assassinated  in  his  tent  in 
t>ypt  by  bis  own  ofl^rs^  about  321  years 
before  the  Christian  era.    Perdiccas  had  not 
the  prudence  and  the  address  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  conciliate  the  esteem  and  gain  the 
attachment  of  his  fellow-soldiers;  find  this 
impropriety  of  his  conduct   alienated  the 
heaits  of  his  friends,  and  at  last  proved  his 
destruction.    Plut*  in  AUx.-^Diod,  17  and 
IS.— CtiH.  10.-<;.  A>p.  JBtim.— i/Etta/i.  y, 
M.  12. 

PsRDilc,  a  yottng  Athenian,  son  of  the  sis- 
ter of  Dadalus.  He  invented  the  saw,  and 
saemad  to  promise  to  become  a  mater  artist 
than  had  ever  been  known.  His  ande  was 
jealous  of  his  rising  Ikme,  and  he  threw  him 
doWn  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  pat  him  to 
death*  Pardix  was  changed  into  a  bird  Which 
bears  his  name.  fi^gtn.fab.  39  and  274.— 
JipoOpd.  8,  c.  15.— Oi;i<f.  MtL  8,  v.  220,  &c< 

PlBKNifA.    vid.  Anna. 

l*BRainri8»  a  lavonrita  of  the  emperor 
Cottimodns.  He  is  described  by  some  as  a  vir- 
taoili  and  impartial  auiistrate,  while  others 
paint  him  as  a  orael,  Tiolenti  and  opprettive 
trraat  who  committed  the  greatest  barbari- 
tias  to  enrich  himself.  He  Was  potto  daath 
for  aspiring  to  the  empire.    HerMfuro. 

PttR6A«  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  irid.  Penra. 
Jtfev38kC.5T.  * 

pBttGiMiTB,  Pergama,  (plur.)  ^  oiUdal 
dr^cityofTroy*    The  #onl  ia  often  usad 
hit  Twf^  Itwatiitttatediathamoitalavat^ 
1to2 


ed  part  of  the  town,  on  the  ahoras  oC  Um  viiar 
Scamander.  Xerxes  mounted  to  ttm  tipef 
(his  citadel  when  he  reviewed  hia  troaps  as 
he  marched  to  invade  Greece,  [pttf.  Trajs.] 
Htro<t6i,  7,  c.  43.— fTf^.  w£it.  1,  t.  466,  tt 
jIPergAmvs,  now  Bei^omo,  a  towo  of  Hy- 
81a,  on  the  banks  of  the  Caycos.  It  wsa  tbe  m- 
piial  of  a  celebrated  empire  called  the  kia^ 
dom  of  Pergamus,which  was  foooded  by  Pkn 
Ixterus,  an  eunuch,  whom  LyataMehua,  after 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  had  intrusted  with  liM 
treasures  which  he  bad  obtained  to  the  wv. 
Philsterus  made  himself  master  of  the  tree- 
fiures  and  of  Pergamus  in  which  they  were  de- 
posited, B.C.  283^ and  laid  the  fooisdatioBS  of 
an  empire,  over  which  he  himself  prtjiied 
for  20  years.  Hu  soocessors  began  to  reign 
in  the  following  order  :  His  na^iav  Eoase- 
oes  ascended  the  throne  263  B.  C  ;  Attains 
241 ;  Eumenes  the  second,  197  ;  Attalos  PU- 
ladelphus^  159;  AtUlos  PhikNBalar,  ]38« 
who,  B.  C.  133,  1^  the  RenaB  paaple  bain 
to  his  kingdom  as  he  had  no  ebildrea.  Tke 
right  of  the  Romans,  howerer,  wae 
by  an  usurper,  who  claimed  the 
his  own ;  and  Aquilius,  the  Roffiai 
was  obliged  to  conquer  the  diffMrest  cities 
one  by  one,  and  to  gain  their  snbaussieo  by 
poisohing  the  waters  which  were  cwsveyed 
to  their  hotises,  till  the  whole  was  radoeed 
into  the  form  of  a  depsodeat  provtooe.  Xhe 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Persuiaa 
famous  for  a  library  of  VUfkfiGO  \ 
which  had  been  ooQeoled  bytjha 
monarchs  who  had  reigned  tbtra.  Utti  i 
ble  collection  was  aftarwaris  tiawapartaA  ie 
Egypt  byClaopatra^  withtta] 
Antony,  and  it  adocsad  and  i 
Alexandrian  library  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  642.  Paiab- 
ment  was  first  ibvaatad  and  auida  oae  of  at 
Pergamus,  to  transcribe  books,  aa  Ptokwy 
king  of  Egypt  had  forlnddea  the  aipnrtariaa 
of  papyrus  from  his  kingdomf  ia  esdar  to 
prevent  Eumenes  from  makiiig  a  Ubnuy  as 
valuable  and  as  choioe  aa  that  cf  ' 
dria.  From  this  cirooraatanee 
has  been  called  eharta  ftrgamtna^ 
the  phyiioian,  and  ApoUodoms  the  mythela 
gist  were  bora  there.  iEsoolapiiifl  waa  Ibe 
chief  deity  of  the  cooatry.  Plan*  5  aad  1$. 
^ltid.B^  c.  It.— 3rr«^.  13.— X^a.  29,e.tl, 

1. 31,  c*  46.— Plin.  10.  c«  21,  L  13,  e.  IL 

A  son  of  Neoptolamna  and 
who,  as  some  sappoea,  fonaded  ] 
Asia,    i'atif.  l,c.  11. 

FBEom  a  towaef  Pa0pfayiia,|aitl»fiiar 
Cestrns.  near  its  month  J  waara l>iaBa  haia 
magnifieeat  temple^  wbeoaa  bar  wmammU 
PeigsBa.  ApolHmios,  the  fBonetrMia%  «M 
bom  there,  [it  is  now  eauad  Kmr^imr,  ar 
the  BUdE  Castle.]  MOn.  1,  a.  14.- 
14. 

Psltovt,  a  kka  ef  Sioily  n 
Proserpina  waaearried  awaj  by  Plate. 
6,^.386. 

PSRU»iniR»  a  tyrant  of  Cflatalb»  m  af 
Cypselns.  The  first  yaaia  of  IA  ^iwaaiwn 
h^ara  mild  aad  jMQlar,  bitt  ba  aaMi  kuilt  la 

uiyTlizeu  uy  -v-j  v^v^pt  ln^ 
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beeome  ofipressiye  whon  he  bad  oonsulted 
the  tyrant  of  Sicily  abont  the  surest  way  of 
reignia^.  He  received  bo  other  answer  but 
whatever  expUmatioD  he  wished  to  take 
place  on  the  Sicilian  tyrant's  having,  in  the 
presence  of  his  messen^r,  plucked  m  a  flRd 
all  the  ears  of  com  which  seemed  to  tower 
above  the  rest.  Penander  understood  the 
meaning  of  this  answer.  He  immediately 
evrrounded  hiraseU  with  a  numerous  |;uard, 
and  put  to  death  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful citizens  of  Corinth.  He  was  not  only 
cruel  to  bis  subjects,  but  his  family  also  were 
olyjects  of  bis  vengeance.  He  committed  in- 
cest witn  his  mother,  and  put  to  death  his 
wife  Melissa,  upon  false  accusation.  He  also 
banished  his  son  Lycophron  to  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  because  the  youth  pitied  and  wept 
at  the  miserable  end  of  his  mother,  and  de- 
tested the  barbarities  of  his  father.  Perian- 
der  died  about  685  years  before  the  Christian 
«ra,  in  his  80th  year,  and  by  the  meanness  of 
bis  flatterers  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  se- 
▼en  wise  men  of  Greece.  Thon«;h  be  was 
tyrannical,  yet  he  patronized  the  fine  arts ; 
he  was  fond  of  peace,  and  he  showed  himself 
the  friend  and  protector  of  genius  and  of 
ieartting.  He  nsed  to  say,  that  a  man  ought 
aoleainly  to  keep  his  word,  but  not  to  hesi- 
tate to  break  it  if  ever  it  clashed  with  bis  in- 
terest '  He  said  also  thai  not  only  crimes 
ought  to  be  punished,  but  also  every  wicked 
and  oormpted  thought.    Diog,  in  vUA. — 

Ariti.  5,  PoHt.'^Paut.  % A  tyrant  of 

Ambrada,  whom  some  rank  with  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece.  9nd  not  the  tyrant  of 
Corinth. 

Peribsa,  a  daaghter  of  Alcathoos,  sold 
by  her  father  on  suspicion  that  she  was 
4K>orted  by  Telamon,  son  of  ij^acus,  king  of 
^gina.  8he  was  carried  to  Cyprus,  where 
Telamon  the  fbnnder  of  Salamis  married  her, 
juid  she  became  mother  of  Ajax.  She  also 
married  Theseos,  according  to  some.  She  is 
also  called  Eriboea.  Pout,  1,  c.  17  and  42.-^ 
Hyjpn,  97.«— .The  wife  of  Polybus,  king 
of  Corinth,  who  educated  (Edipns  as  her  own 
child. 

FsafcLKS,  an  Athenian  of  a  noble  family, 
eon  of  Xantbippus  and  Agariste.  He  was 
natnrally  endowed  with  great  powers,  which 
lie  improved  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Da- 
mon, of  Zeno,  and  of  Anaxagoras,  Under 
these  celebrated  masters  he  became  a  com- 
mander, a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  and  gain- 
ed the  affections  of  ^  people  by  his  uncom- 
mon address  and  well  directed  liberality^ 
When  he  took  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  pQblie  affairs,  he  rendered  himself  popular 
by  opposing  Cimon,  who  was  the  favourite  of 
the  nobility,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle 
wteeh  stood  in  Che  way  of  his  ambition,  he 
lamencd  the  dignity  and  the  power  of  the 
490iirt  of  the  Areopagus,  which  the  people 
hnd  been  taught  for  ages  to  respect  and  to 
Tioerate.  He  also  attacked  Cimon,  and 
mused  him  to  be  banished  by  the  ostraeism. 
Thoeydides  also,  who  had  succeeded  Cimon 
ea  his  btaishnent;  shared  the  same  fate,  and 


I  Pericles  remained  for  15  years  the  sole  mi* 
nister,and,  as  it  may  be  said,  the  absdnteio* 
vereign  of  a  republic  which  always  showed 
itself  so  jealous  of  its  liberties,  and  which 
distrusted  so  much  the  honesty  of  her  ma- 
gistrates. In  his  ministerial  capacity  Perioles 
did  not  enrich  himself^  but  the  prosperity  of 
Athens  was  the  object  of  his  administration^ 
He  made  war  against  the  Lacedsemomans, 
and  restored  the  temple  of  Delphi  to  the  care 
of  the  Phociaos,  who  had  been  illegally  de« 
prived  of  that  honourable  trust.  He  obtain- 
ed a  victory  over  the  Sicyonians  near  Nemsea, 
and  waged  a  deceitful  war  against  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Samos  at  the  request  of  his  favourite 
mistress  Aspasia.  The  Peloponnesian  war 
was  fomented  by  his  ambitions  views.  (tH, 
Pelopoonesiacum  helium,^  and  when  he  bad 
warmly  represented  the  flourishing  state,  the 
opulence,  and  actual  power  c»f  his  country,  the 
Athenians  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  nn« 
dertake  a  war  against  the  most  poweifol  re* 
publics  of  Greece,  a  war  which  continued 
for  27  years,  and  whieh  was  oondnded  by 
the  destruction  of  their  empire  and  Cbe  de* 
molition  of  their  walls.  The  arms  of  the 
Athenians  were  for  some  time  orowned  with 
success ;  but  an  unfbKunate  eacpedition  raised 
damonrs  against  Perides,  and  the  enraged 
populace  attributed  all  their  losses  to  him,  and 
to  make  atonement  for  their  ill  snooess,  they 
condemned  him  to  pay  50  talents*  This  loss 
of  popular  favour  by  republican  caprice  did 
not  somaoh  affect  Pericles  as  the  recent  death 
of  all  his  children  (  and,  when  the  tide  of  un- 
popularity was  passed  l^,  he  condescended  to 
come  into  the  public  assembly,  and  to  view 
with  secret  pride  the  contrition  of  his  fellow^ 
citizens,  who  universally  begged  his  forgive^ 
uess  for  the  violence  which  they  had  offered 
to  his  ministerial  character.  Ho  was  again/ 
restored  to  all  his  honours,  and,  if  possible,  in* 
vested  with  mora  power  and  mora  aothority 
than  before  i  but  the  dreadful  pestijenee  which 
had  diminished  the  number  of  his  fanoly 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  about  429  years  hi* 
fora  Christ,  in  his  70th  year,  he  fall  a  sacriftse 
to  that  terriUe  malady  which  robbed  Atheoi 
of  so  many  of  her  eitizens,.  Pericles  wis  for 
40  yean  at  the  bead  of  the  administration,^ 
years  with  others,  and  16  alone,  and  the  flov» 
rishing  state  of  the  empira  during  his  govern* 
ment  gave  occasion  to  the  Athenians  pnblicly 
to  lament  his  loss,  and  venerate  his  memory. 
As  he  was  expirug,  and  seemingly  senseless, 
his  friends  that  stood  around  his  bed  expati«ted 
with  warmth  on  the  most  glorious  action*  of 
his  life,  and  the  victories  which  he  bad  woo^ 
when  he  suddenly  interrupted  their  tears  and 
conversation,  by  saying,  that  in  mentioning 
the  exploits  that  he  had  achieved,  and  which 
were  common  to  him  with  all  generals,  they 
had  forgot  to  mention  a  circumstance  which 
refected  far  greater  glory  upon  him  as  a  mi* 
nister,  a  general,  and  above  all,  as  a  man.  ft  is, 
says  he,  that  not  a  citixen  m  Athens  has  bean 
obliged  to  pnt  on  mourning  on  my  acooont^ 
The  Athenians  were  sa  pleased  with  his  t^ 
qiience  that  they  compared  it  to  tha»4«r  and 
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liffhtaio^,  and,  as  to  another  father  of  tbeg;odt, 
the^  fare  him  the  snniane  of  Olympian.  The 
pocti,  hit  flatterers,  said  that  the  g;odda»  of 
penvasioo,  with  all  her  charms  and  attractioBSy 
dwelt  upon  his  tongue.  When  he  marched  at 
(he  head  of  the  Atbeniao  armies,  Perieles  ob- 
served that  he  had  the  command  of  a  free  na- 
tion that  were  Greeks  and  citizens  of  Athens. 
He  also  declared  that  not  only  the  hand  of  a 
magistrate,  but  also  his  eyes  and  his  tongue 
should  be  pore  and  nndefiled.  .  Tat  great  and 
venerable  as  this  character  may  appear,  we 
must  iftt  forget  the  follies  of  Pericles.  His 
vicionspartiidity  for  the  celebrated  ooartezan 
Aspasia,  subjected  him  to  the  ridicule  and 
the  censure  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  but  if  he 
triumphed  over  satire  and  malevolent  re- 
marks, the  Athenians  had  occasion  to  execrate 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  by  his  example 
corrupted  the  purity  and  innocence  of  their 
morals,  and  who  made  licentiousness  respec- 
table,  and  the  indulgence  of  every  impure 
desire  the  qualification  of  the  eoldier  as  well 
as  <^  the  senator.  Pericles  lost  all  his  legiti- 
mate children  by  the  pestilence,  and  to  call  a 
natural  son  by  his  own  name,  he  was  obliged 
to  repeal  a  law  which  he  bad  made  against 
spurious  children,  and  which  he  had  enforced 
with  great  severity.  This  son,  called  Peri- 
clea,  became  one  of  the  ten  generals  who 
succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the  administration  of 
affaire,  and,  like  his  colleagues,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Athenians,  after  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Arginuss.  Pau».  1,  e. 
25 — Plut,  in  viid.—^ifUil  1^  c.  9— Oic. 
de  Oral.  S.-^-^lian,  V.  H.4,  c  iO.—XoMph, 
HiMt,  O.-^Thiteyd, 

Pericltm£sv8,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Nolens,  brother  to  Nestor,  "killed  by  Her- 
coles.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had 
received  from  Neptune  his  grandfather  the 
power  of  changing  himself  into  whatevar 
shape  he  pleased.  ApoUod.^Ovid.  Met.  12, 
v.  657. 

PjBRnBGETxs.  DiovYBios,  a  poet.  [vid. 
Dionysius.] 

Perilla,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet. 
She  was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  litera- 
ture.   Ovid,  Fast.  5,  el.  7,  v.  1 . 

Pbrillits,  an  ingenious  artist  at  Athens 
who  made  a  brazen  bull  for  Pbalaris,  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum.  This  maohine  was  fabricated 
to  put  criminals  to  death  by  burning  them 
alive,  and  it  was  such  that  their  cries  were 
like' the  roaring  of  a  bull.  When  Perjllus 
gave  it  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  made  the  first  ex- 
periment upon  the  donor,  and  cruelly  put  him 
to  death  by  lighliog  a  slow  fire  under  the  bel- 
ly of  the  buU.  Ptin,  34,  c  H.^Ooid.  in  Art. 
Am.  1,  V.  653,  in  lb.  439. 

PXRIMKLA,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamas, 
thrown  into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  Achelou?.  She  was  changed 
into  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sen,  and  became 
one  of  the  Echinades.    Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  790. 

PfRffffTRvs,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 

Propontis,  anciently  surnamed   My^donica. 

It  was  afterwards  called  Heraclea^  in  honour 

'  ''erculef,  and  now  Ertkli.  [From  this  city 
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a  wall,  called  MtfK^  Tti;(^tC  was  bnk 
to  the  Euxine  by  the  emperor  AoMtask 
Mela,  2,  c  2.— Pmiv.  1,  c  29.-Pit».4,  U 
— Itw.  33,  c.  30. 

pERiPATBTici,  a  sect  of  pbaflsspbmi 
Athens,  disciples  to  Aristotle.  They  rseeia 
this  name  from  the  plaoe  where  (be;  la 
taught,  called  Peripmhm^  in  the  LjrenB.c 
because  they  reeeired  the  phibesiibn^  >» 
tures  as  they  waiked  (Mt^ar*  r^vrtH.)  [Ga^ 
tells  us  that  Plato  left  two  excdlent4aci|iai 
Xenocrates  and  Ariatotle,  who  (bodoltfi 
secta  which  only  diliered  in  BaDe,tkstos 
taking  the  appellsaion  of  Acadtnici,  «^ 
were  those  that  continued  tohoUtbeirc* 
ferences  in  the  Academy  as  Plato  tedtef 
before ;  the  others,  followers  of  kr^\ 
The  Peripatetics  acknowledged  thedipiitr^ 
human  nature,  and  placed  their  noMM*' 
num,  not  in  the  pleasures  of  passive  «n^ 
but  m  the  due  exercise  of  the  aoral  lal"- 
Ulleotoal  fooultiee.     The  habit  of  ^'»' 
cise,  when  guided  by  reason,  comtiti^J^ 
highest  excellence  of  man.    The  p^^jJJV" 
contended  that  oor  own  happmeaeiM^^ 
pends  up<m  ourselves,  and  tboiuli  ^^^ 
require  in  his  followers  tiiat  mI^co";^'^ 
which  others  pretended*  yet  he  ill0«*"  ■ 
moderate  degree  of  pertnrbatio»»tf  b*c««"» 
human  nature,  end  he  ooosidfTsdaoc^ 
sensibility  of  passion  totolly  necflitt^^ 
resentment  we  are  enabled  to  rspiljj""' 
and  the  smart  which  past  calaiaitiMi«J»; 
flicted  renders  us  carefol  to  avoid  wjJJ' 
tioB.   [Aristotle  i«  said  to  have  borrswww" 
greatest  and  best  part  of  his  pW«oi»/fr 
his  master  Plato.    Serranus  affinwcoBiJJJ^ 
ly,  and  says  he  is  able  to  <*«e«tt»«J'  *r 
there  is  nothing  exquisite  in  any  J*"  "^ 
totle>  philosophy,  dialecticj,jJthK*P^ 
physics,  or  metaphysics,  but  what  u  w^ 
PUto;  and  of  this  opinion  ^xemuaju^ 
authors,  Clemens,  Alexandrinus,  toj  ^' 
Acad.  2,  SCO.  ^^ij 

PBR1CK88US,  a  river  of  B«oti»i  ro^  ^^ 
Mount  Helicon,  and  flowing  all  rowu»^ 

received  its  name  from  ^^'^^''^^^^\Lg»ve 
of  a  nymph  called  Aganippe»,^'»j2£8. 
her  name  to  one  of  the  foontains  ^^^^ 
The  river  Permessus,  as  well  as  l***"^ 
Aganippe,  were  sacred  to  the  iB«w<*- 
C.-_Pro;>er/.  2,  el.  8.       ^      u».r  of  .Nelf*** 


king  of  PylQs,  by  Chlorif.  ^f^^^'^d 
many  admirers,  but  she  "^•'""*Tf-M|jttfCi 
Amy  thaoo,  because  he  h»*^' ^?.^'Slu»P«*i 
of  his  brother  MelampiM*  («7-r .  ftot 
and  according  to  her  f*^**' *  "^^j  M»l«« 
vered  some  oxen  which  Hercolw  ^^ 
away,  and  she  became  moUi*r  .  g^  ir. 
Homer.  Od.\l,  v.  284.-P'*?''*';''  of£*- 
n.^Paui.  aJc.  36.-— A^f;S^ 


4,  c. 
mon,  remarkable  for  her 
When  her   father  hsd  been  --     , 
where  his  judges  had  ^^^^Z^^M^ 
starve^  she  supported  bit  hw  ^^  fat. 
the  milkofher  breasts  as  her  oai»«^ 
Jtfoa;.  5,  c.  4.  „     ti^t0^^^ 

PER6E,  a  fountain  of  Bototi*  '^^ 

uiymzeu  uy  ■^^j  v-^  v_^^ix^ 
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»ero«,  A  AMigkter  of  the  AMjpm.  Pern.  9, 
.4. 

PsKFBViiA«  M. «  Romaawbo  cooqiiered 
iristoiiicaf  in  Asia,  and  took  him  prnoner. 

ie  dtod  B.  C.  130. Anotbar*  who  joined 

he  rebellion  oi  Sertorias«  apd  of^beed  Pom- 
ley.  He  wae  defeated  by  Metellut,  and  some 
ime  after  be  had  the  meanneasto  assastinale 
iertorins,  whom  he  had  invited  to  hi«  bouse. 
ie  lell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey  who  or- 
lered  him  to  be  pot  to  death.  FhU.  t»  StrU 
"Paicrc.  Sy  o.  30. 

PBBPxasHS,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  where, 
is  some  sa|>pose,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of 
>eaaty  Co  Venus.    Strab.  5. 

Pkmluabia,  a  paft  of  Thetsaly  situate 
lorth  of  the  Peneus.  The  inhabitants  were 
Iriven  from  their  poasMsions  by  the  Lapithse, 
ittd  retired  into  ^tolia,  where  part  of  the 
onntry  received  the  name  of  Perrhmbia, 
^ropert.  2,  el.  5,  v.  33.-^/ra6.  d.-^Lw.  30, 
.84»1.39,c.34k 

PnROS,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia,     vid. 


FEMSMVBf  a  philosopher  intimate  with  An- 
igonos,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  oyer  the 
Icrooorinth.  He  flourished  B.  C.  274.  Dt4^. 

PastiPfldns,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
!i!«res»  called  also  Proserpina,  [vtd-  Proser- 
pina.] 

PsBSiPdi.^  a  oelebvaled  city,  the  capital 
f  the  Persian  empire.  It  was  laid  in  ruiua  by 
Llexander  after  the  conquest  of  Darius.  The 
eason  of  this  is  unknown.  Diodorns  pays  that 
he  sight  of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Per- 
iana  had  shamefully  mutilated,  so  irritated 
llexander,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants  of  Persepolis  and  of 
he  neighbouring  country,  by  permitting  his 
^Idiers  to  plunder  tb eir  capital.  Others  sup* 
<iee  that  Alexander  set  it  on  fire  at  the  insti- 
ation  of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtezans,  when 
e  had  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  and  in 
iot  and  debauchery.  The  ruins  of  Peraepo- 
3«  now  EtiaktT^  or  Sfuhel'Mwar^  still  asto- 
ieh  the  modem  traveller  by  their  grandeur 
Dd  magnificence.  [Persepolis,  according  to 
iie  best  authorities,  was  not  destroyed  by 
Llezander,  for  be  put  a  stop  to  the  work  of 
estruction  almost  the  very  iustant  after  it 
lad  commenced.  This  is  also  proved  by  the 
act  of  Peucestes,  the  satrap  of  Persis,  having 
;iven  in  this  very  city,  ooly  a  few .  years  af- 
er,  a  splendid  feast  to  the  whole  army, 
^ersepolis  is  mentioned  also^  by  subsequent 
vritera,  and  even  under  the  dynasty  of  Ma- 
lometan  princes  this  city,  with  its  nan»e 
•hanged  to  Ittakhar^  was  their  usual  place  of 
-esidence.  Its  destruction  was  owing  to  the 
'anatic  Arabs,  as  is  shown  by  M.  Langles, 
n  a  memoir  contained  in  his  Collection  of 
Travels,  vol,  3,  p.  199.  The  fullest  account 
3r  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Iravels  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  The  moei 
remarkable  par{  of  these  ruins  is  the  Shekel- 
.tftnnr,  or  *<  Forty  Columns.*'  The  general 
ioipression  produced  by  this  part  of  the  ru 
ins,  is  said  to  be  the  strong  resemblance  which 


they  bear  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Eg]rp(* 
This  haa  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  re« 
tearka  under  the  article  Memnonium,  and 
may  larther  be  aocounted  for  by  the  early 
hoetile  intercourae  between  tiie  two  coun- 
tries,  and  their  Interchange  of  iahabitanta  by 
captivity.  Honce  the  efforta  of  Egyptian 
workmen  would  be  em|^y^  in  embeUiah^ 
ing  Persepolia  and  other  cities  of  the  east.] 
Curt.  6,  c.  7.— iTtetf.  17,  &c.— ^/frrian. — 
PhU,  in  AUx.-^mHn,  1  i,  c.  14. 

Pbrsxs,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
From  him  the  Persians,  who  were  originally 
called  Cephenet^  received  their  name.  Hen^ 
dot  7,  c  6L— — A  king  of  Macedonia,  vid. 
Perseus. 

Pbruvi,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the 
daoghter  of  Acnsioi.  As  Acriaiua  had  con- 
fined his  daughter  in  a  brazen  tower  to  pre* 
vent  her  beooming  a  mother,  beoanae  he  was 
to  periah,  acoordiog  to  the  worda  of  an  orade^ 
by  the  handa  of  hia  daughter'a  aon,  Peraeni 
was  no  aeoner  bom,  ivid.  Danae,]  thm  he 
waa  thrown  into  the  aea  with  hia  mother  Da- 
nae. The  h<^f>es  of  Acriaioa  were  fmatrated ; 
the  alender  boat  which  carried  Danae  and  her 
aon  was  driven  by  the  winda  apon  the  coatta 
of  the  ialand  of  Seri|^iot,  one  of  the  Cycladee, 
were  th^  were  focind  by  a  fiaherman  called 
Dietya,  and  carried  to  Polydectea,the  king  of 
the  places  They  were  treated  with  great  hn- 
manity,  and  Feraeua  waa  intrasted  to  the  care 
of  the  prieata  of  Minerva'a  temple.  Hia  rk^ 
ing  gemna  and  manly  oonrage,  however,  soon 
diapleaaed  Po1ydeetea,and  the  monarch,  who 
wiahed  to  offer  violence  to  Danae,  feared  the 
reaentment  of  her  aon.  Tet  Polydeotes  re- 
served to  remove  every  obataole.  He  invited 
all  hia  frienda  to  a  aomptuous  entertainment, 
and  it  waa  requisite  that  all  snch  as  came 
should  present  the  monarch  with  a  beautiful 
horse*  Peraeua  waa  in  the  number  of  the  in- 
vited, and  OMre  particularly  ao,  aa  Polydectes 
knew  that  he  could  not  receive  from  him  the 
present  which  he  expected  from  all  the  rest. 
Nevertheless,  Perseas,  who  wished  not  to  ap- 
pear inferior  to  the  others  in  magnificence, 
told  the  kiog  that  as  he  could  not  give  him  a  • 
horse,  he  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Medusa, 
the  only  one  of  theGorgons  who  was  subject 
to  mortality.  The  ofi*er  was  doubly  agriseable 
to  Polydectes*  as  it  would  remove  Perseus 
from  Seriphos,  and,  on  account  of  its  seeming 
impossibility,  the  attempt  might  perhaps  end 
in  his  ruin.  Butthe  innocence  of  Perseus  was 
patronized  by  the  gods.  Pluto  lent  him  his 
helmet,  whieh  had  the  wonderful  power  of 
making  its  bearer  invisible  ;  Minerva  gavo 
him  her  buckler,  which  was  as  resplendent 
as  glass ;  and  he  received  from  Mercury  wings 
and  the  talaria,  with  a  short  dagger  made  of 
diamonds,  and  called  herpe.  Accordinor  to 
some,  it  was  from  Vulcan,  and  not  from  Mer- 
cury, that  he  received  the  herpe^  which  was 
in  form  like  a  scythe.  With  these  arms  Per- 
seus began  his  expedition,  and  traversed  tbe 
air,  conducted!  by  the  goddess  Minerva.  He 
went  to  the  Graiae,  the  sisters  of  the  Gor- 
gons,  who,  accordi^,^  IKp^^^  ?^  ''^"^ 
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like  Um  GorsoMy  bat  only  one  <ye  »ad 
<im  tooth  betwooo  thorn  mil,  of  which  thty 
node  QM  oteh  in hor  tarn.  Thejwerothroe 
lA  mimbor«  acoordio^  to  iEMiylut  mod  Apol- 
lodorut;  or  only  two, mooording  to  Ovid  and 
Heslod.  With  Pluto's  holmot,  whi«h  roodor 
«d  him  iaTisibte,  PoTMiu  wu  eoabUd  to  ttoml 
their  eye  end  their  tooth  while  they  were 
Mloep,  and  he  retimed  them  only  when  they 
had  infiMemed  him  where  their  tiftenthe  Gor- 
fooB  readed.  When  he  had  received  every 
nooiMary  in/ormatioo«  Peneotflew  to  the  ha- 
hitatioa  of  the  Goi|;oiib,  which  waa  sitoete 
beyond  the  weatera  ocean,  aoowdiog  to  He* 
fiod  and  Apottodon^;  or  in  Libya,  according 
to  Ovid  and  Lacan,or  in  thedeaertt  of  Asiatic 
Seythia,  aeooidinf  to  .fischj^oa.  ifefonnd 
theie  Monrtera  asUep,  and  at  he  knew  that 
a  he  fixed  hii  'Oyet  upon  them  he  shoold  be 
imtaBdy  ichanged  into  a  itene,  he  oontinnally 
looked  on  hie  shield,  which  reAeoted  all  the 
ob|ecti  as  clearly  as  the  best  of  passes.  He 
appreaehed  them,  and  with  a  conrafc  which 
the  geddem  Mtnervm  snppertad,  hecotoff  Me- 
dnsa'b  head  with  one  blew.  The  aoise  awoke 
the  two  imniortai  sisters,  bnt  Plnto^B  helmet 
rendered  Petaeas  invisible,  and  the  ettempti 
of  the  Goffons  to  revenge  Medusa^  death 


proved  firnitleis,  the  oonfneror 
threagh  the  ur,  end  from  the  blood  which 
4k«|9ed  from  fifednsa's  hend,sprangall  theae 
iiMinmerahle  serpenls  which  have  ever  since 
iniMkfld  the  sandy  deoerU  of  Libya.  Chry- 
caer  also,  with  his  golden  sword,  spmag  from 
these  ^brepa  of  blood,  as  weU  as  the  horse  Pe- 
fams^  which  immediately  flew  throogh  theair 
«nd  Btepped  on  Mount  Helioon,  where  he  be- 
came  the  fevonrite  of  the  mnses.  [vid.  Oor* 
fones  and  Pegasos,  where  an  explanation  of 
the  fable  is  given.]  Meantime  Persons 
had  continued  his  journey  acrom  the  de- 
serts of  Libya,  but  the  approach  cf  night 
nbyged  him  to  alight  in  the  territories  of  At- 
las, king  of  Mauritania.  He  went  to  the  mo- 
■nroh*b  palaee«  when  he  hoped  to  find  a  kind 
recepticn*  by  announciBg  himself  as  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  but  m  this  he  was  disappointed. 
.  Atlas  reeoUeeted  that,  acoerding  to  an  ancient 
era^,  his  gafdens  were  to  be  robbed  oftheir 
fruit  by  one  «f  the  sons  of  Jupiter,  and  there- 
tee  he  not  only  relueed  Perseus  the  hcspilnli- 
ty  he  demanded,  but  he  even  olfirred  violence 
to  his  pcfBOO.  Perseus,  finding  hhnself  infe- 
rior to  his  powerful  enemy,  showed  him  Me- 
dnsa'b  headland  instantly  Atlas  was  changed 
into  a  lam  mountain  which  bore  the  sam< 
name  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  On  the  mor 
row  Perseus  continued  his  flight,  and  as  he 
pasted  acrom  the  territories  of  Libya,  be  dis- 
covered,  on  theooutsof  ^Ethiopia,  the  naked 
Andromeda  exposed  to  a  sea-oionster.  He 
was  struck  at  the  sight,  and  ofiered  her  fa- 
ther Cepheus  to  deliver  her  from  instant 
death  if  he  obtained  her  in  marriage  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  labours.  Cepheus  consented,  and 
immediately  Permus,  raising  himself  in  the 
air,  flew  towards  the  monster,  which  was  ad- 
vanoong  to  devour  Andromeda,  and  he  plung- 
ed his  dagger  in  his  right  shooldsr,  and  de- 
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gtreyedit.  This  happy  event 
with  the  greatest  rajoidim.  ] 
three  altars  lo  Mereury,  Jupitnr, 
and  alter  he  had  oflersd  the  saorifien  of  n  aril 
a  bullock,  and  a  hetfer,  thenuptinle  wofo  et- 
lebrated  with  the  greatest  tetirity.  Tte 
onftverml  joy,  boweverf  was  eoott  dielmrhel 
Phineus,  Andromeda's  undo,  eotoiod  tht 
palace  with  a  number  of  armed  umb,  and  at- 
tempted to  carry  away  the  bvsde  whom  hi 
badcourted  and  admired  lon^bolbflw  tbesr- 
rival  of  Perseus.  The  latiber  nad 
Andromeda  interfered,  but  in  Tain  ^ 
battle  ensoed,  and  Farseue  muet  I 
arictimto  the  rage  of  Phinevak  iMd  neths 
defended  hhnself  at  Uht  with  the  enae  armi 
which  proved  fiital  to  Atlaa.  Ho  dmwed 
the  Gorgon's  heod  to  hss  ndvorsnrlee,  eod 
they  were  instmitly  turned  to  atcno»  onchia 
the  posture  and  attitude  in  which  he  tea 
stood.  The  Mends  of  Cephooa,  sad  tntk 
as  supported  Perseus,  shored  net  the  iite 
of  Phineus,  as  the  hero  hod  previously  wom- 
of  Ml  "  ■     ■ 


ed  them  of  the  power 
and  of  the  services  which  he  iecij*ved  from 
it.  Soon  after  tiiis  memorabfo  odvealore 
Perseus  retired  to  Ser<plK»,  of  Mke  very 
moment  that  his  mother  Donne  fled  to  the 
altar  of  Minenm  to  oToidthe  pofonH  ofFely . 
dectes,  who  attempted  tecAr  hervioinee. 
Dictys,  who  had  mvod  herfrsmthooootopd 
who,  as  some  my,  ^os  tiie  brstberof  Foly- 
deotes,  defended  her  agalmt  Ao  ettmnpfaiof 
her  enemies,  and  thmemre  Petaeus,  ttMnMo 
of  his  merit  and  of  Msbumsaity,  plaeod  him 
on  the  throne  of  Senphes,  ofter  he  hod  with 
Medusa^  head  tunied  into  skmee  tbo  wished 
Polydectes  and  the  officers  who  wore  am  a^- 
tociates  of  his  guilt  He  aftorwuds  rtrterid 
to  Mercury  his  talaria  and  ha  wings,  to  Pla- 
to his  helmet,  to  Vnlcen  bis  sword,  and  to 
Minerva  her  ^idd ;  but  aa  he  woe  morepw* 
ticularly  indebted  to  the  goddem  of  m'mim 
for  her  assistance  and  protocAioa,  ho  pkesd 
the  Gorgon'b  head  on  her  shioid,  er  toatf . 
according  to  the  more  louoived  cfinisn,  m 
her  agis.  After  he  hod  flnidiod  thsssesle- 
brated  exploits,  Perseus  exproseod  a  whh  to 
return  to  his  native  ooutttrjy 
he  embarked  ibr  the  Pdoponooemi 
mother  and  Andromeda.  Wl 
the  Peloponnesian  coasts  he 
that  TcoUmias,  king  of  Larissa,  waeteo  »- 
lebrating  funeral  games  in  booowr  of  fail  h- 
ther.  This mtellience drew hinitoLstiw 
to  signalise  himself  in  throwmg  Ow  ^[ue«,rf 
which,  according  to  some,  he  wee  the  inventor 
But  here  he  was  attendedby  an  ovilfclBhi^ 
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had  the  misfortune  to  kOl  a 

whidi  he  had  thrown  in  the  air< 

no  other  than  his  grandfather 

on  the  first  intelligence  that  hia 

reached  the  Peloponnesus,fled  i 

dom  of  ArgostothecomtoT  hsefttadsod 

ally  Tentamias,  to  prevent  the  fuWif  of 

the  oracle  which  had  obliged  hian  tofemi  his 

daughter  with  so  much  borhori^|^fiNie 

suppose  with  Pausanias,  that   AaiMm  hod 

gone  to  Lsrim  to  be  rtcoBoiled  tohiisr*** 
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atyofGrtece;  and Orid OMiiiteiM thtt the 
rnuMlfatbar  was  UBd«r  tht  itroas^esC  oUiga* 
ioot  to  bif  ioii-i&*liiw,  at  tbroi^  him  be 
ted  raoMved  bii  kipfdon,  frooi  wbieh  be 
lad  been  forcibly  driTeo  by  the  sons  of  hw 
>rother  Pr«»tiH«  Tbis  uofortanate  morder 
TMtly  depretied  tbe  spiriu  of  Peneati  by 
be  death  of  AcriiiiM  he  was  entitled  to  tbe 
broaa  of  Argoe,  but  be  refused  to  reign 
beret  ftod  to  renove  himself  from  a  place 
rhich  reminded  him  of  the  parricide  be  had 
lofortmately  oonmitted,  hr  exchanged  his 
lingdon  for  that  of  Tiryntbut,  and  the  ma- 
itiae  coast  of  Argolit,  where  Megapentbes, 
be  son  of  Proitos,  thenToigned.  When  he 
Ad  finally  settled  in  this  part  of  the  Pelopon 
lesiis,  he  determined  to  lay  the  fonndbtions 
•fa  new  dly,  which  he  made  the  capital  of 
iis  dominions,  and  whieh  he  called  Myetnot 
wcaose  the  ponmiel  of  his  sword,  called  by 
be  Greeks  n^eet,  had  fallen  there.  Tbe 
ime  of  bis  death  is  nnkno wn,  yet  it  is  nniver- 
ally  agreed  that  he  reoeived  dirine  honoors 
ike  the  rest  of  the  ancient  bereea.  He  had 
tatoes  at  Mycenm  and  in  the  island  of  8eri< 
•hot,  and  the  Athenians  raised  him  a  temple 
a  which  they  oonseorated  an  altar  in  hooonr 
f  Diotys*  who  had  treated  Daoae  and  her 
ofant  SOB  with  so  moch  paternal  tenderness* 
rhe  Egyptians  also  paid  particular  honour 
o  hif  memory,  and  asserted  that  he  often 
ppenred  ameng  them  wearing  shoes  two  co- 
its  lenr,  whioh  was  alwap  interpreted  as  a 
igneffortility.  Ferseos  had  by  Andromeda 
Lioew,  Sthendns,  Kestor,  Electryon,  and 
^•rgnphooet  and  after  death,  nooording  to 
mn  myUidogists,  he  became  a  oonstallation 
itfaeheaTiM.  flei^/.  t,  o.  91«— wfpolM. 
,  c  4,  «Ku— PflMS.  S»  c  le  and  18, 1.  3,  c.  17, 
M3.— wMiMi.  Afg.  4,  T.  1509.— ital.  9,  t. 
4S.^0aul.  Md.  4,  fob.  16,  1. 5,  fab.  l^im. 
-Xruerni.  9,  ▼.  668«— 2^/fm.  fob.  64.— Heti- 
f .  IVeg.  370,  ^  Seui.  Here.^Pmd.  Pylh. 
,  %f  Q^fmf.  %.^hmL  9.-^thm.  13.— Ok 
ter.  n.  lA^^DnlM.  in  LytopK  17.— A  son 
r  Itaiar  aad  Anazibia.  Afo^hd.  1,  e.  9. 
-—▲  writer  who  pnblished  a  trentise  on  the 
epublie  of  Sptrtm.— A  philoeopher,  disci< 
I*  to  Zeno*    tmrf.  Persnss. 

PSMBotfOi  Pbesm,  a  son  of  Philip  king 
fMaoedoiiin.  He  distingnisbad  himself  like 
is  fother,  by  his  eamoty  to  the  Romans,  and 
rhea  he  had  made  snficient  preparations, 
m  andamd  war  against  them.  His  opera- 
i«nB,  h0Wever,  were  slow  and  hijndictons; 
i*  wanted  eonraf;e  and  resdotion,  and  thongh 
m  at  first  obtained  some  advantages  over 
bo  RoBMA  armies,  yet  his  avarice  and  his 
imidity  proved  destmotive  to  his  oaose. 
Vhrni  Paolos  was  appointed  totiie  command 
i  tko  Roman  armies  In  Macedonia,  Per* 
BOS  shnwed  his  inforiority  by  his  impru- 
hent  noenmpmentt,  and  when  he  bed  at  last 
ielded  to  the  advice  of  bk  oOeeit,  who 
eonmmaisdsd  a  general  engagement,  and 
Imwn  up  his  foroes  near  the  walls  of  Pydna, 
1.  C.  liSi  ho  was  the  tot  who  niiaed  his 
iwa  MM*,  «d»  by  laying  M  MOtt  M  tlM  M- 


tie  was  began,  he  left  the  enmny  masten  of 
the  fields  From  Pydne,  Persons  fled  to 
Samothmcirf  hot  he  was  soon  discovered  in 
his  ebscore  retreat,  and  brought  into  the  pre* 
senoe  of  the  Roman  oonqneror,  where  the 
meanness  of  his  behavioor  exposed  him  to  ri- 
dioole  and  not  to  OMrey.  He  was  carried  to 
Rome,  and  dragged  along  the  streeU  of  the 
city  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
His  family  were  also  exposed  to  the  sight  of 
the  Roman  populace,  who  shed  tears  on  view* 
ing  in  their  streets,  dramd  like  enslave,  a 
monarch  who  had  once  defoated  their  armies, 
and  spread  alarm  all  over  Italy  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  military  preparations,  and  by  bia 
bold  undertakingB.  Perseus  died  in  prison, 
or,  according  to  some,  he  was  put  to  a  shame- 
fol  death  the  first  year  of  his  captivity.  Ho 
bad  two  soot,  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  one 
daughter,  whose  name  is  not  known.  Alex* 
aader,  the  younger  of  these,  was  hired  to  a 
Roman  carpenter,  and  led  the  greatest  part 
of  his  hfo  in  obeeinity  till  his  ingenuity  raised 
him  to  notice.  He  was  afterwards  made  se- 
cretary to  the  senate*  Iffo.  40,i^c— Jiifltn. 
33,  c  1,  ta.'-^lyi.  tnPnnfo.— JFW.«,  o.  12. 
— Pf operf.  4,  eL  12,  v.  39. 

PxntiA,  a  oelebrated  kingdom  of  Asia, 
which  in  its  ancient  staU  extended  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  above  2900  nules, 
and  from  Poatus  to  the  shores  of  Arabia 
above  2000  miles.  [The  ancient  name  of 
Persia  was  Elam  or  Elymais,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  denominated  £lamite8,as  the  des- 
cendants of  Elam  the  son  of  Shem,  and  under 
this  appellation  they  formed  about  the  time 
of  Abraham  in  the  18th  or  19tb  century  B.  C. 
a  powerful  state.  ThenameofPeniaisde* 
rived  from  the  orientil  term  Fwu^  and,  ori- 
ginating with  the  provinoe  Pan  or  Fars^  it 
at  length  coaspreheaded  the  whole  mighty 
empire.  The  provinee  of  Persb  or  Persia 
Proper  is  now  Airs.]  As  a  province,  Persia 
wa»4>nt  small ;  and,  aocordinr  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Plotemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north . 
by  Media,  west  1^  8usiatta,sonth  by  the  Per* 
sfonGul^andeastbyCarmania.  Theempire 
of  Persia,  or  the  Persian  monarchy,  was  fin  t 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  aboot  669  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  under  the  suc- 
oeeding  moaarchs  it  became  one  of  the  most 
oonriderabU  and  powerlhl  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  The  kmgs  of  Persia  began  to  reini  in 
the  folfowii^  order :  Cyrus,  B.  C.669;Cain- 
byaes,  529 :  and  after  the  usurpatioa  of  8mer* 
dis  for  7  months,  Darius  621  :  Xerxee  the 
Great  485 :  Artabanus  7  montiis,  and  ArU- 
xerxes  Longimanus  464;  Xerxes  IL  425 : 
Sogdianus  7  months,  424  :  Darius  II.  or  No* 
thus  423:  Artaxerxes  II.  or  Memnon404: 
Artaxerxes  HI.  or  Ochus  358:  Arses  or 
Arogus337,  and  Darius  III.  orCodomanus, 
335,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great  331.  The  destruction  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  by  the  Biaoedonians  was  easily  of* 
footed,  and  ftxim  that  Ume  Persia  became  tri- 
batarytothe  Gteeks.  After  the  death  of 
Ataxnader,  when  the  Macedonian  «»I*«^ 
MM^  ^iuMthnoffioera  otJ*^«**»^ 
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oonqueror,  SeI«iioaB  Nicator  made  himsalf 
master  of  the  Peraiaii  provinoet,  till  the  revolt 
of  the  Parthians  iotrodaced  new  rerolatioiis  la 
the  east  Persia  was  partly  re-conquered  from 
the  Greeks,  and  remained  tributary  to  the 
Parthians  for.  near  600  years.  After  this  the 
sovereignty  was  again  placed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians  by  the  revolt  of  Artaxerzes,  a 
conunon  soldier,  A.  D.  229,  who  became  the 
founder  of  the  second  Persian  monarchy, 
which  proved  so  inimical  to  the  power  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  In  their  national  charac- 
ter  the  Persians  were  warlike,  they  were 
early  taught  to  ride,  and  to  handle  the  bow, 
and  by  the  manly  exercises  of  hunting,  they 
were  inured  to  bear  the  toils  and  fatigues  of 
a  military  life.  Their  national  valour,  how- 
ever«  soon  degenerated,  and  their  want  of 
employment  at  home  soon  rendered  them 
unfit  for  war.  In  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  wbeo 
the  empire  of  Persia  was  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing state,  a  small  number  of  Greeks  weVe 
enabled  repeatedly  to  repel,  for  three  succes- 
sive days,  an  almost  innumerable  army. 
This  celebrated  action,  which  happened  at 
Thermopylae*  shows  in  a  strong  light  the  su- 
periority of  the  Grecian  soldiers  over  the 
Persians ;  and  the  battles  that  before,  and  a 
short  time  after,  were  fought  between  the 
two  nations  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  Platceai 
and  Mycale,  are  again  an  incontestible  proof 
that  these  Asiatics  had  more  reliance  upon 
their  numbers  and  upon  the  splendour  and 
richness  of  their  arms,  than  upon  the  valour 
and  discipline  of  their  troops.  Their  custom, 
too  prevalent  among  eastern  nations,  of  in- 
trodncing  luxury  into  the  camp>  proved  also 
in  some  measure  destructive  to  their  military 
reputation ;  and  the  view  which  the  ancients 
give  us  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  of  his  cooks, 
stage-danoers,  concubines,  musicians,  and 
perfumers,  is  no  very  favourable  sign  of  the 
sagacity  of  a  monarch,  who  by  his  nod  could 
command  millions  of  men  to  flock  to  his  stand- 
^  ard.  In  their  religion  the  Persians  werf  very 
*  superstitious;  theypaid  the  greatest  veneration 
to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  they 
^ered  saorifioee  to  fire,  but  the  supreme 
deity  was  never  represented  by  statues  among 
them.  They  permitted  polygamy,  and  it  was 
uo  incest  among  them  to  marry  a  sister  or  a 
«  mother.  In  their  punishments  they  were  ex- 
tremely severe,  even  to  barbarity.  The  mo- 
narch always  appeared  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  dignity  ;  his  person  was  attended 
by  a  guard  of  15,000  men,  and  he  had,  be- 
sides, a  body  of  10,000  chosen  horsemen,  call- 
ed immortal.  He  styled  himself,  like  the  rest 
of  the  eastern  monarohs,  the  king  of  kings. 
as  expressive  of  his  greatness  and  his  power. 
The  Persians  were  formerly  called  Ctpkencty 
JichfBmenians,  and  ^rUsi,  and  they  are  often 
confounded  with  the  Parthians  by  the  ancient 
poeti.  They  received  the  name  of  Persians 
from  Perses  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, who  is  supposed  to  have  settled  among 
them.  Persepolis  was  the  capital  of  the 
country.  CwrL  4,c.  14, 1.  5,  c.  3— P/ti/.  in 
4r4ax,  Alex*  kc^JHtla^  l,&c.^5<fa*.  % 
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lb.^Xen»fh.  Cmp^Hfrodoi.  U  •*  ltt.4c 
■^ApoUod,  2.— JVarctfi.  23.    - 

PkrsIcum  maea,  or  Pxrsicqb  Sflici>s 
part  of  the  Indian  ocean  oa  tha  oonat  d 
Persia  and  Arabia,  now  called  tb*  g«lf  « 
Balgora, 

Pkrsis,  a  province  of  Penia,  boondrd  h« 
Media,  Carmania,  Susiana.  and  the  Panisa 
gulf.  It  is  oflen  Uken  lor  Penia  itsel£.  fit  u 
what  geographers  usually  term  Perain  Pn>- 
(>er,  and  is  supposed  to  have  bean  fhm  angi- 
nal seat  of  the  Persians.] 

AvLus  Pkrsiva  Fu^cgus,  a  Lata  poet  of 
Volaterrs.    He  was  of  an  equeatriaa  aafir, 
and  he  made  bunself  known  by  his  iatimac> 
with  the  most  illustrious  Roaiana  oC  tba  ^geu 
The  early  part  of  his  lile  waa  spent  ia  bir  Ba- 
li ve  town,  and  at  the  age  of  tw^Te  be  wasn- 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philoeaphj 
under  Comntus,  the  celebrated  stoic  Heabo 
received  the  instructions    of  PabraMB  the 
grammarian,  and  Virginias  tbe 
Naturally  of  a  mild  dispoeitiaii,  h 
was  unimpeaohed,  his  medeetj  rfiaarlraMt, 
and  his   benevolence  uniTarsallj  adaared. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  aatirieal  hu- 
mour, and  made  the  faults  of  the  orators  aai 
poets  of  his  age  the  Bnl:9ecta  of  hia  poeaa.  He 
did  not  even  spare  Nero,  and  tbe  laore  efte- 
tually  to  expose  the  emperor  to  ridieoJa,  he 
introduced  into  his  satires  sobm  ofbh  refaea. 
The    tOTva   mimaUotmi  impknmi 
bombut  with  the  three  bUowiac  ▼< 
Nero's,  according  to  tome.   But  tbeaf^  be 
was  so  severe  upon  the  vicious  aad  i^Mraaft, 
be  did  not  forget  hb  friendship  lor  Conaalaa, 
and  he  showed  his  regard  for  hb  charaetor 
and  abilities  by  making  meatioo  of  hb  aaae 
with  great  propriety  in  hb  satirea.  It  waa  by 
the  advice  of  hb  l^med  preceptor  that  he 
corrected  one  of  hb  poems,  in  which  he  had 
compared  Nero  to  Midas,  and  at  hb  repia* 
sentation  he  altered  the  words    jhuuwim 
anni  Mida  rex  habet^  into  ^ccrindes  abn 
quii  turn  habtt  ?    Persius  died  m  the  SOlh 
year  of  hb  age,  A.  D.  69,  and  left  all  hb 
books,  which  consisted  of  saven   haedrfii 
volumes,  and  a  large  sum  of  mooef.  to  hk 
preceptor ;  but  Comntus  only  aoeepted  the 
books,  and  returned  the  money  to  tbe  asters 
and  friends  of  the  deceased,      [Cocaatas, 
careful  for  the  reputation  of  his  popil,  adtxt 
ed  the  mother  of  the  poet  to  destroy  all  tike 
productions  of  hb  youth,  except  the  Sabra, 
which   were  in  consequenoe  puUiahed  by 
Caesius  Bassus.    They  appeared  ocjgiaaQy 
as  a  single  work  and  undivided  into  pans. 
The  grammarians,  however,  of  a  later  agsi 
separated  the  Satire  into  &v^  or  sixdetaebei 
portions.  The  latter  division  has  been  adopt- 
ed aUo  by  modem  editors.  These  Satires  are 
preceded  by  a  preface  of  foorteea  venm. 
The  chief  defect  of  Persius  b  an  afieoted  oh- 
scuri^  of  style,  which  b  so  great  aadaa 
general  that  there  are  few  scholan  who  laad 
these  performances  for  the  first  tims^  whaea 
progress  b  not  arrested  at  alraoet  every  liaa, 
by  some  difficulty  that  presents  itseK   Prom 
the  insUQpe  ^or^^^^ii|J|i^li^f^)lidabrre. 
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Aurieulat  chut,  Sie.  it  hm  been  eonjwitared, 
ukd  not  withoat  som*  show  of  reason,  that 
Mie  of  the  eansei  of  the  great  oiwcority  of 
PartiQs  is  the  caution  with  whieh  be  con- 
itantly  conceals  his  attacks  upon  Nero.'  The 
icboliast  moreorer  ezpresdy  states,  with  re< 
*:ard  to  seyeral  Terses  of  the  poet,  that  they 
were  intended  for  the  eaperor.  Thw  may  he 
&  suAoient  apology  for  Parsios,  as  far  as  Nero 
is  ooocemed,  bat  why  aHow  the  sane  ob- 
(cority  to  perrade  the  rest  of  his  poems 
The  Satires  of  Persios  would,  in  foet,  be  ab- 
lolQtely  ottintelligible  for  os^  if  we  had  not 
the  laboors  of  an  ancient  seholtast.  or  rather 
%  oolleetion  of  extracts  from  several  tcholiasts, 
o  g^le  tts;  and  even  with  this  aid  we  are 
reqaently  anable  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ings of  the  satirist  The  condnsion  seems 
rreaittible,  that  much  of  this  obsonrity  is  ow- 
ng^  to  the  pecnliar  eharaoter  of  the  poet^s 
nind,  to  his  affected  conciseness,  and  to  the 
rbow  of  erndition  which  he  is  so  fond  of  ex- 
libiting.  Some  critics,  who  condemn  the  nag- 
lig^ent  style  of  Horace,  give  the  preference 
JO  Persins  as  a  satirist,  on  account  of  the 
greater  harmony  of  his  hexameters.  Melody 
>f  cUotioUi  however,  oannot  compensate  for 
h0  want  of  perspicuity ;  besides,  the  style  of 
[iormoe,  in  Us  satires,  is  pwpoeely  made  to 
ippiwximate  to  that  of  familiar  life.  It  must 
ippear  surprising,  that  Persius  is  so  reserved 
•eepecting  the  gross  vices  and  immorality  of 
he  age  in  whieh  he  Hved.  The  best  way  of 
kcoonnting  for  this,  is  to  ascribe  it  to  the  re- 
ired  Hfo  led  by  the  youthful  poet  in  the 
»o0om  of  a  virtuous  family,  and  his  ci 
[Uent  want  of  experienee  in  the  excesses  of  the 
!ajr.  The  best  edition  of  the  Satires  of  Per- 
ins  is  that  of  Koenig,  Gotteog.  1803, 8vo 
L*isey '6re  mostciemmoniy, however,  printed 
og^ether  with  those  of  J uvenal .  ]  Martial,- 
luwuUiL  10,  c  1.— jiu^ia/.  de  MmgiH,  9.— 

PsaTfVAX,  Publias  Hehrius,  a  Roman  ero- 
eror  after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  was 
eso«oded  from  an  obscure  fiamily,  and,  like 
is  ^tber,  who  was  either  a  slave,  or  the  son 
f  m,  manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  fol- 
»w^0d  the  mean  employment  of  drying  wpod 
od  making  chaineoal.  His  indigence,  how- 
ver,  did  not  prevent  him  from  receiving  a 
boral  education,  and  indeed  he  was  for  some 
Uno  employed  in  teaching  a  number  of  pu 
Ills  the  Greek  and  the  Rmnan  languages  in 
•^tmrisu  He  leA  this  laborious  profession 
>r  m  military  lifis,  and  by  his  valour  and  in- 
rwpidity  he  gradually  rose  to  offices  of  the 
i^hest  trust  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
oaflul  by  M.  Aurelius  for  his  eminent  servi- 
ce. He  was  afterwards  intrusted  with  the 
:ovemment  of  Moesia,  and  at  last  he  pre- 
tded  over  the  city  of  Rome  as  governor, 
^hen  Commodus  was  murdere^  Pertinax 
rma  universally  selected  to  succeed  to  the 
ai|9«rial  throne,  and  his  refusal,  and  the  plea 
•f  old  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  did  not 
»revent  his  being  saluted  emperor  and  Au- 
:astns.  He  acquseseed  with  reluctance,  but, 
^is  mildiMts,  his  uoonomy,  and  the  popularity  I 
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of  his  admlnistra^on,  convinced  the  senate 
and  the  people  of  the  prudence  and  the  jus- 
tioe  of  their  choloe.  He  foi4>ad  his  name  to 
be  insoribed  on  lueii  ptacesor  estates  as  were 
part  of  the  imperial  domafai,  and  exclaim- 
ed tiiat  Uiey  belunged  not  to  htm  but  to  the 
public  He  melt^  all  the  silver  statues 
which  had  been  raised  to  his  vicious  prede- 
cessor, and  he  exposed  to  public  sale  all  his 
cououbines,  his  horses,  his  arms,  and  all  the 
instruments  of  his  pteasure  and  extrava- 
gance. With  the  money  raised  from  these 
he  enriched  the  empire^  and  was  enabled  to 
abolish  aU  the  taxes  which  Commodus  had 
laid  oh  the  rivers,  ports,  and  highttays, 
through  the  empire.  This  patriotic  admi- 
nistration gained  him  the  affection  of  the*  wor- 
thiest and  most  discerning  of  his  subjects,  but 
the  extravagant  and  luxurious  raised  their 
clamours  against  him ;  and  when  Pertinax  at- 
tempted to  introduce  among  the  pretorian 
guards  that  discipline  which  was  so  necessa- 
ry to  preasrve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Rome,  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled, 
and  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  totally  alienated . 
Pertinax  was  apprised  of  this  mutiny,  but  he 
refused  to  fly  at  the  hour  of  danger.  He 
scorned  the  aid  vice  of  his  friends  wtw  wished 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  impending  storm, 
and  he  unexpectedly  appeared  before  the 
seditious  pretorians,  and  without  fear  or  con* 
com,  boldly  asked  them  whether  they,  who 
were  bound  to  defend  the  person  of  their 
prince  and  emperor,  were  come  to  betray 
him  and  to  shed  his  blood.  His  undaunted 
assurance  and  his  intrepidity  would  have  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  soldiers  had  al- 
ready begun  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  most 
seditious  advanced  and  darted  his  javelin  at 
the*  emperor's  breast,  exelaiming,  the  toi- 
diert  $end  you  thii.  The  rest  immediately 
followed  the  example,  and  Pertinax,  muf- 
fling up  his  head  and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to 
avenge  his  death,  mnained  unmoved,  and 
was  instantly  dispatched.  His  head  was  cut 
off  and  carried  upon  the  point  of  a  spear  as 
in  triumph  to  the  camp.  This  happened  cm 
the  28th  of  Bforch,  A.  D.  193.  Pertinax 
reigned  only  87  days,  and  his  death  was  the 
more  universally  lamented  as  it  proceeded 
from  a  seditious  tumuH,  and  robbed  the  Ro- 
man empire  of  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  benevo- 
lent emperor.    />to. — Hendian.'^CttpUol. 

Pektvvda,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  oonsummation  of marrisfe.  Her 
statue  was  generally  placed  in  the  bridal 
chamber,     Farro  opud  A%m,  Cio>  D.  6,  c.  9. 

PBXiinA,  now  PemgUh  [om  of  the  most 
ancient  and  distinguished  cities  of  Etruria, 
situate  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Lacus  Thrasymenus,  or  Logo  di  Perugia. 
The  era  of  its  foundation  loag  preceded  that 
of  Rome,  though  the  precise  period  cannot 
be  asoartained  with  certainty.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  Etrurian  statea  it  Vmg 
resisted  the  Roman  arms,  but  when  reduc 
ed  became  a  powerful  and  wealthy  ally. 
It  d^fled  the  power  of  Annibal,  and  flou- 
rished m  nence  and  mmleaee  antH  tha  reign 
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of  AofMtaSi  wtai  it  oofcrUiMtaly  aiifagtd 
in  the  rvbdlioa  of  L.  Aatomof,  uaole  of  tbe 
trioMTar.  It  waf  tek«D  by  AofUftiii,  tmA 
rtdoetd  to  mAm  m  onaitftitwfi  of  oao  of 
the  priociiMl  oitiioot  ooBMnmiostteg^  fin*  to 
bit  own  booto,  whkh  be  donijDod  m  m  fiiDo- 
nJ-pil«  for  biaself  mud  fiuMily:  tbo  fire 
ipreod  to  tbe  adjactot  boiMiay,  aad  tbe 
wbole  oity  was  dettrofed*  Penuaa  wat  af- 
terwardi  rebviltt  and  baoaae  agaai  flovriab- 
iof  aad  opulent  hi  tbe  Qo&io  war,  it 
stood  a  liege  of  teren  yeait  a^iatt  tbe  bar 
bariaiH.  Ite  titiMiioD  on  the  tooHBtt  of  a 
menotain  rmdeved  it  dsffieult  ef  aecett.] 
Strab,  5.— Liwm.  1,  ▼.  4l.-4'al<n;.t,  e.  74. 
— L#.  d,e.  37,U  10,  o.  30 and  37. 

PBiemiVB.    wkL  Nifer. 

Pntlirvs,  («filM,)  [a  oitjr  of  Galatta,  oo  tbe 
lifor  SaacaruM,  and  near  tbe  weitem  bor- 
dera.  It  my  wett  of  Oonltnn.]  It  m  par- 
tktQiarly'MontforatMDpleaiiil  attatnaof 
tbe  foddew  Cybele,  wbo  wat  f^om  UMoee 
eaUed  PmtnunHm^  [md.  Dindynot.]  Sirab. 
IS.— P«ii#.  7,  a  n.^Iiiia.  SO,  c.  10  and  14. 

fwtutinw  Ljcvfl,  a  kke  eear  one  of  tbe 
fates  of  Rone.    Iam.  6,  c  SO. 

PmTBVi^a  sottof  Ornens,  and  grandson  of 
Erecbtbeas.  He  reigned  in  Aitioa,  and  be- 
came fatber  of  Mnestbens,  wbo  went  witb 
tbo  Greeks  to  tbe  Tro^n  war.  He  is  repre- 
sonCed  by  so»e  of  tbe  anoients  as  a  monster, 
balfannnandbalfabeast.  4|iolM.S,  o 
10.-*-Patis*  10^  35. 

PsfriLU,  now  StrrnigoH^  [a  smaH  town  of 
Bmttiitti  noilb-vest  of  Cretona,  near  tbe 
const  of  tbe  Sinns  Tarentians,]  bniH,  er  per 
biys  only  ropairod,  by  Pbiloatates,  wbo,  after 
his  Mtnm  from  tbe  Tni&a  war,  left  hUeonn- 
bry  Bialtbosa  bsoansa  bis  snbjoets  bad  reroU- 
ed.    JKs/o,  S,  e.  4.^Lm.  S3,  a  SO.— fV^. 

PxTlLiQS,  a  prtttar  who  parsoaded  tbe 
people  of  RoMO  to  bnm  tbe  books  wbieb  bad 
been  ibnod  in  NvMa'e  toasb  about  400  yearn 
i^ier  bis  death*  His  ndvioa  was  followed. 
Phti.  in  AVetw  ■■■■  A  foivefnor  of ibe  oapitol, 
wbo  stolo  away  tbo  traasnres  Introstod  to  biB 


was  aoqnitSod  aa  haiag  tbe 

tOB.    [He  obtaiaadt  it  issaid,  fromtbts^cir- 


of  Ai^gos- 


eare.  He  was  aoonsod,  bnt,  tbeugfa  goihy,  be 
ifrSend  r 
bad,  if  is  s 
f  tbo  oonMae  of  Capitolinns.  Tbit 
part  of  tbe  story,  however,  is  not  eorreot. 
CapitolinQs  was  an  old  eogmmen  of  the  geiu 
PMuu]    flera/.  hStU,  4,  t.  94. 

PxToalait,  a    celebrated  aatn^oger    of 
Egypt.    Jim.  0,  ▼.  jSSO. 

Panu,  tbe  capital  town  of  Asabia  Petrasa. 

Strmb.  16. A  town  of  Sicily,  near  Hybla, 

whose  inbahitaats  are  called  Petrint  k  Pe- 
IfCAsetj— **A  town  of  Thrace.  Lw.  40»  c. 
SS.  Another  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia.  Iat. 
30,  c  S6.— Cte.  tn  ytrt.  1,  c  89.« — Anele- 
▼atedplaoanearDyrraebiom.    I«tfean.g,T. 

16  and  70.— Cat.  Cte.  3,  c  40. Another 

in  Elisor ^Another  near  Corimbc 

PiraJM,  a  part  of  Arabia,  which  has  Sv- 

ria  at  tbe  eail,  (Arabia  Deserta  on  the  west,] 

Palestiao  on  the  north,  and  Arabia  Felix  at 

tb«soatb.    Tbiepartof  Arabia  was  rocky, 
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wbenoo  H has  reoeiTed  Hs  Daaae,  |fr 
Greek  rev^e,  rtipst.]  It  was  for  the  i 
also  coTored  with  barrea  saada^btit  t 
sported  with  some  frnitlinl  spots.  Its 
was  caHod  Petra.  [This  ooontry  < 
the  toathetn  Edottilea,  tbe  Aasalobitev,  Ai 
Cnshitot,  wbo  are  iamroperly  caUod  Ik 
Ethiopians,  the  Hirites, Ac.  Tbesr  i 
aats  are  atpreseat  known  "by  the 
name  of  Arabians ;  bnt  it  it  of  < 
to  notice  tbe  anoieot  iobafaitaats  as  tWcy  aft 
meatioaed  ia  tbe  text  ef  Scripture.] 

PXTBBtirs,  a  Rosmn  soldier  uribakiUad  kn 
tribune  daring  \ht  Cimbrian  waee  bewnss  h« 
hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy.  Ho  was  r^ 
warded  for  hit  valoar  with  a  araiwa  af  | 

P/ta.  SS,  c.  6. A  lieatoMat  of  C 

aiof  who  defeated  the  tronpe  of  Cmtiliae.  H« 
took  tbe  part  of  Pompey  agaiaat  Jaliat  Ce- 
sar. When  Cteiar  bad  been  Ticlotieai  ia 
every  part  of  tbe  world,  Petrai«a.  who  had 
retired  into  Africa,  atteB^lled  to  dsmey 
himtolf  by  Slating  witb  bis  Inmid  king  Jnba 
in  single  conM>at.  Jnba  was  killed  fint,  and 
Petmas  obliged  one  of  bis  slavaa  4a  na 
him  throogb.  SalbuU  Cafit— i^ffisa 
CcBt.  1,  Ctr. 

PsTRUraMt  a  town  of  Campania,  Ci*  ^ 
vicinity  of  Sinnessa]    Jievaf.  I,  op. 5,  v^S. 

PsTROComu,  tbe  iakabiteats  af  dw  mo- 
dem iownof  PsrigantfiiBFiaaoe.  Gsjl  7, 
B.  O.e.76. 

PamdviA,  the  witfe  of  VitaUina.  7W«C 
ifif<.S,o.64. 

PBTinOvnia,  a  fofainor  of  Egypt,  appoint* 
ed  to  saceeed  Gallat.  He  babawad  milh 
great  bnamnity  to  tbeJawt^aad 
againat  Candaoe,  qneen  of 

1?. Mazknas,  a  ^ 

Masunns. Arbiter,  a  iavowste  of  Ibasm 

peror  Nero,  and  one  ef  the  winsBlar 
sootatw  of  all  bis  pleasarm  aad  bis 
ery.  He  was  naturally  fond  of 
effraiinate,  and  be 
revels,  and  bis  dayi  in  deep.  Ho 
himtelfin  ati  the  dobghli  aad  yasatsm  of  lifi^ 
but  though  he  was  the  most  folaptaamefihs 
ago,  yet  be  moderated  his 
wished  to  appear  earioasaad 
ry  and  extravaffaaoe.  Wbatarai  be  did 
seoBMd  to  be  peitermed  witb  an  air  of  aama- 
com  and  negligence,  be  wasaffabla  in  hisbs- 
haviour,  and  his  witticitmt  and  satirieal  le* 
flsarks  appeared  artless  and  nataraL  Bi 
was  appointed  prooonsnl  of  Bitbywia,  aad  a^ 
terwards  he  wat  rewarded  with  tba  coasil- 
ship :  ia  both  of  which  boaonrabla  snylty 
meats  he  behaved  with  all  tbe  dignity  wbtcfc 
became  one  of  the  tuocetsors  of  a  Bratmec 
a  Scipio*  With  hb  offiee  be  laid  dowa  feii 
artificial  gravity,  and  gave  hiasself  op  la  At 
pnrtoit  5  pleatnre,  the  eosperar  hsmt 
moce  attached  to  him,  and  seemed  tedw  tf 
bis  oomiMiny,  but  he  did  not  long  moaylkeim- 
perial  mvoors.  TigeUioos,  likewim  eas  of 
Neroli  favonritet,  jealoas  of  bis  fcMa,srratti< 
him  of  ooatpiring  against  the  aaiperor')i  tils. 
Tbe  acaasatiea  was  cradilod,  aai  Pitiaaim 
imaiediately  retired  to  witbdiw  bimarii 
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froHi  N^ro'i  padshmmit  by  m  TAliiBteiyl 
leath.  This  was  performed  (a  a  m^mmr  al 
^o^«th#r  unprecedented,  A.  D.  4W.  Petro- 
xive  ordered  hit  veins  to  be  opened,  bat 
N^MioQt  the  eag^emeM  of  terainating^  his 
LToofec  he  bad  then  elesed  at  intervals. 
><nse  tioM  alter  hey  were  opened,  and,  as 
f  hm  wbhed  to  die  in  the  same  careless  and 
jKKsooeemed  manner  as  he  had  lived,  be  pase- 
sd  his  time  in  discoarsing^  witb  his  Mends 
ipoQ  trifles,  and  Iktened  with  the  grreatest 
ividity  to  love  verses,  amosing^  stories,  er 
aug^hable  epig^rams.  Sometimes  he  maoo- 
nit ted  hb  slaves  or  punished  them  with  stripes. 
Q  this  ludicrous  manner  he  spent  his  last  mo- 
nenta,  tUI  nature  Was  exhausted,  and  before 
le  expired  be  wrote  an  epistle  to  theemperor, 
n  ^hich  he  deserib6d  with  a  ifaasteriy  hand 
Us  nocturnal  extravagances,  and  the  daily  im- 
parities of  his  actions.  This  letter  was  care- 
ally  sealed,  and  after  he  bad  conveyed  it  pri- 
ratriy  to  the  emperor>  Petronius  broke  his 
igroet,  that  it  mig^ht  not  after  his  death  be- 
^me  a  snare  to  the  innocent  Petronius  dis- 
inirnibhed  himself  by  his  writingpi  as  well  as 
>y  bb  luxury  and  votuptuousness.  He  is  the 
latobr  of  many  eleg;ant  but  obscene  oomposi- 
iooe  still  extant,  among;  wfaicfa  is  a  poem  on 
he  oiril  wars  of  Pbmpey  and  Cassar,  superior 
n  some  respects  to  the  Pharsalia  of  Looan. 
rher»  is  also  thefeest  of  7Vima/bilsfi,in  which 
le  paints  with  too  maeh  licentiousaess  the 
deasures  and  the  debaueheries  of  a  oor« 
tiptedcourtandofanextravag;ant  monarch 
•^-^reflectioos  on  the  instab&y  of  human 
ife  a  poem  cm  the  vanity  of  dream 
ittother  on  th€  education  of  the  Roman 
^oath— — two  treaties,  ito.  The  best  edi- 
ioos  of  Fstronius  |ire  those  of  Barman,  4to. 
Jtr.  170&,  and  Rehiesins,  8vo.  1731. 

PEitcs,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
>axiitbe.  The  mhabitants  are  called  Peu- 
mi.  [It  is  a  name  applied  to  the  land  in- 
nlated  by  the  two  principal  attos  of  the 
:>aiiube  at  its  mouth.  The  ancient  appeUa- 
[on  stilt  Pj&rtly  remains  in  thftt  of  Piegina. 
I  was  c^led  Pence  (torn  rtoas,  a  pine  tree, 
fith  which  species  of  tree  it  abounded. 
iVom  tbis  lilaikd  the  Peucini,  who  dwelt  in 
ind  adjacent  to  it,  derived  their  name.  We 
ind  them  re-appearinff  in  the  Lower  Empire 
mder  the  names  of  PuMtniges^  and  PaUnna- 
itet'l  8tmb.  '!.^Lttean,  ^  v.  902.^Plin. 
I,  c.  If. 

pBifcxsTts,  a  Macedonian  set  over  Egypt 
>y  Alexander.  He  received  Persia  at  the 
^ettflfal  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at 
be  king's  deatti.  He  behaved  with  mat 
;owirdice  after  he  had  Joined  bimseUf  to 
Bmnenes.  C.  Nep.  in  Eunu^PhU.-^Cwi. 
t,  c.  8.«-*An  island  which  was  visited  by  the 
\rgCQaats  at  their  retora  from  the  conquest 
of  the  golden  ^ece. 

PituctnA,  fa  district  in  the  southern  part 
jf  Apulia,  via.  Apulia.]  Strab.  6.— Pftn.  3, 
3.  IV—Ovid.  Met,  14,  v.  513.-«Paict.  10,  c. 
13. 

Tmmai.  [ntf-PenceJ  a[Mf.deG(«rm.4e. 

nrAtfOii,ntpwnof  Itgy)^  [ttortb-tt^of 


.  on  the  Pelnsinc  hmnuh  of  the 
{file.] 

Phjba<  a  eelebmled  sowwhich  iofiMtoi  the 
neighboUfrtioed  ef  l>emyen.  It  was  deslraf- 
ed  by  Theseus  as  he  wU  traveU&i^  frea 
Trmaene  to  Athens  to  make  himself  known 
to  his  Mbw.  Some  sirppoeed  that  tiie  boar 
efCalydonsprsng  from  this  sow.  Phma^ae- 
oording  to  some  anchors,  was  no  other  than  a 
woaian  who  proMitafed  herself  to  strmwers, 
whom  she  murdered  and  s^temardt  ptan- 
dered.    Plmt.  in  TTuB^-^Stfb.  8. 

PajiietA,  an  iidand  of  the  tonkn  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Ephrns,  anciently  eaUed  iSlBAerta, 
and  afterwards  Cor^Sffo.  [eMl.Core7ra.}  The 
itthabitonts,  called  P/tooms,  were  a  Inxnriena 
and  dissolnto  people,  from  wMoh  reason  a 
gltttton  was  generally  stigmatised  by  the  epi- 
thet of  Phmat.  When  Ulysses  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Phtsaeia,  Aloinens 
was  then  king  of  the  island,  whose  ganUns 
have  been  greatly  eelebrated.  flomf.  1,  ep. 
15,  v.f4.— Ovttf.  JiW.  13,  V.  710.— 4IH(*.  « 
and  l^^Ptopert,  3,  sL  S,  v.  19. 

Pfljux,  aninhabitant  of  the  island  of  Phaa- 
da.    (nd,  PhsMeia.) 

pRACAWAt  one  of  the  Bpendea  in  the 
JCgean.    mii.4,o.lS. 

PRJBDoir,  an  Athenian  pnt  todeaii  by  the 
30  tyrants.  His  daoghten,  to  eeoap*  the  ep* 
pressors  and  preserve  their  shaetity,  threw 
themsehrestogstherintoawell.--— Adiseiple 
of  Sooratos.  He  had  been  seined  bv  pirsies 
in  hisyonnger ^lays,  and  the  phiksejiiisi ,  who 
seemed  to  discover  something  nrnmnunnn  apd 
promtsmg  hi  his  eoontenanoe,  bonght  his  11* 
berty  ftr  a  sum  of  menny,  and  ever  aftsr  es* 
teemed  Mtt.  Phiiden,aAerthe<leathef  8o« 
orates,  returned  to  ENs,  where  he  fcnndid  n 
eset  of  phUeeophers  called  Eliae.  Theaaae 
of  PhsBdoa  is  aAzed  to  one  of  the  dtskgom  of 
Plato,  [esd.  Menedemns.]  Mmrtb,  9m.  1,  g« 

11.— 2Xdf. An  enshon  at  Athens,  wlm 

the  Athenians  were  direded  by  the  ofwele  to 
remove  the  bones  of  Theseosto  Attiea.  Pi^. 
in  Th9i, 

PiiA»RA,  a  dnngbter  of  Miaoe  and  Phn* 
phae,  who  marrried  Theesns^  by  whom  she 
became  motlier  of  Acamas  and  l>0mephoen. 
They  had  already  lived  fbrsomeUoie  in  eon« 
Jugal  Mieity,  when  Ventf^wholmted  all  the 
descendants  of  Ap^to,  becaose  that  ced  had 
discovered  her  amonn  with  Mars,  mspired 
Phsedrawith  an  uneooqueraUe  passion  feip 
Hippolytus,  the  sen  of  Thessns  by  the 
son  Hip^ 
draloogi 


ippdyte.  This  shamefel  passion  Phm- 
ng  attempted  to  fiaie,  but  mvthi;  and 
ere,  in  the  absenee  of  Theseus^  she  ed- 


dressed  Hippelytns  with  all  |he  tepatisnoe  of 
"     lover.    Hippolytus-si^eoteaher 


with 


nnddisdaintbat] 


on  aoconnt  of  the  reception  she  hud  met,  re* 
srtved  to  punish  Ms  oiddnem  and  refusal.  At 
the  retumof  Tbeieas  she  aoansed  Hippiiytne 
of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  Theeredirioue 
Mier  li^med  to  thnaeottsatiett,sRid  witbont 
hearing  the  deftmevof  Hippely«ni,  hnbwsli- 

ed  him  iliomhis  kivgdem,  nud  imlM^  li^^P:; 
|t«n»,wholM4pinnAsdtofru^tl»ternf«t 

6T1  ^^ 
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rMicmU,  to  p^okh  him  in  •one  ^x^mfinry 
mftDoer.  Afl  Hippolytot  fled  from  Atbcns, 
liii  liofftai  wert  iuddeiiljr  terrified  by  a  hog* 
urn  ■oiMtftT  which  N«|4ooe  had  teot  on  the 
tiwre.  He  wai  dragged  throofh  precipieef 
eod  o?er  rodu,  end  be  wm  trampled  uoder 
the  feet  of  his  horses,  mod  crushed  uader  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot.  When  the  tragioa) 
omI  of  Hippoljtiis  was  known  at  Athens,PhsB- 
dra  oonleaBed  her  crime,  and  hang  herself  in 
despair,  unable  to  snrTive  one  whose  death 
her  wickedness  and  guilt  hadocoasioDed.  The 
death  of  Hippolytusv  and  the  iniamous  passion 
ef  Phssdra,  are  the  sulject  of  one  of  the  tra 
gedies  ef  Euripides  and  of  Beneoa.  Phadra 
was  buried  at  Troezene,  where  her  tomb  was 
still  seen  in  the  age  of  the  geographer  Pausa< 
nias,near  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  she  had 
built  to  render  the  goddess  faronrable  to  her 
ioeestuous  pession.  There  was  near  her  tomb 
a  myrtle,  whose  leares  were  all  full  of  small 
holes,  and  it  was  reported,  that  Phssdra  had 
done  this  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the  rehemenoe 
of  her  passion  bad*  rendered  her  melancholy 
and  almost  desperate.  She  was  represented 
in  a  painting  in  Apollo*s  tempU  at  I>elphi  as 
suspended  1^  a  eord,  and  balancing  herself  in 
the  air,  while  her  sister  Ariadne  stood  near  to 
lier,  mmI  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  :  a  delicate 
idea,  by  whioh  the  genius  of  the  artist  intimat- 
nd  her  mdaneholy  end.  Plut.  in  Thu,-- 
Pmu».  1,  c  23.  L  2,  c.  a^—Diod.  4.— Hy^rtfi 
M.  47  %nd94S.-'Eurip.  in  Smee.  kinHtp- 
p0k^Firg,  JEn.  6,  t.  A^S—Otid.  Benrid.  4. 
P0  JBDAUi,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates. 
Ctc  de  /fai,  D.  l.«-«An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher.—~A  Tbracian  who  became  one  of  the 
ireedaien  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He 
translated  into  iambic  rerses,  the  iables  of 
^Esop,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
They  are  dirided  into  five  bo<^  valuable  for 
thmr  precision,  purity,  elegance,  and  simpli- 
city. [The  matter  of  these  fiddles  is  general- 
ly borrowed  from  iEsop,  but  Phssdrdsocea 
signally  intermixes  stories  or  historical  pieces 
of  his  own.  This  work  appears  to  have  been 
little  known  in  his  own  time,  for  no  extant 
writer  of  antiquity  alludes  to  it  This  cir 
csunstance,  together  with  the  assertion  of  Se- 
neca,** that  the  Romans  had  not  attempted 
fiibles  or  iCsopean  compositions,* '  might  throw 
suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  did 
not  its  style  and  manner  refer  it  to  the  t»est 
age  of  Roman  literature.]  They  remain- 
ed long  buried  in  oblivion,  till  they  were  dis* 
covered  in  the  library  of  St  Remi  at  Rheims, 
and  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  a  Frenchman, 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  [Two  manu- 
scripts of  Phttdrus  are  mid  to  exist,  both  of 
which  are  not  only  imperfect,  but,  being  tran- 
scribed from  the  same  oopy  very  carelessly, 
are  full  of  errors  s  henoe,  few  ancient  works 
have  given  more  trouble  and  room  for  critical 
coiQeoture.3  Phssdrus  was  for  some  time 
persecuted  by  8e)aaus,  beoause  this  corrupt 
minister  believed  that  he  was  satirized  and 
abused  in  the  encomiums  which  the  poet  every 
where  pays  to  virtue.  The  best  editiooe  of 
rWErnsare  those  of  Burman,  4to.  Leyd. 
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t2mo.  Paris,  1754,  [and  TrnduiclDB,  Am 
1790, 12mo.l 

P&mDirMA,n  daogl^  of  0»  nsi ne,  wfeie 
discovered  that  Smerdis,  who  bmil  watmM 
the  throne  of  Pessia  at  thedoAtfa  oT  C^ 
ses,  was  an  impostor,  fvid-  ^Baerdw,  ete 
an  account  is  given  of  the  maiimier  in  vkn 
the  discovery  was  made.]    Ilermd^i.  t,  eft 

Pa JiVAmxTB,  the  mother  of  Use  phi 
pher  Socrates.    She  was  a  midwifii  by  ^ 
fession. 

Phjbsias,  a  peripatetic  philoeopber,  dm 
pie  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  an  history  ef  t^ 
rants.    /Hog.  Laert. 

Phjbmxa,  one  of  the  two  Grwoee  wm*f 
ped  at  Sparta,  together  with  her  staler  Gm 
Lacedamon  first  paid  them  pnrticalar  hsnsr 
Pout.  9,  c.  34., 

Phjbhvu,  a  famons  profdieieaB  in  tht  igi 
of  Antiochus.    Pout.  10«  c.  15. 

PhaAtor,  a  son  of  the  son,  or  Fteie& 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceamkies.   (ni 
remarks  below.]    He  was  son  oT  Cefh^ 
and  Aurora,  aooording  to  Heaiod  and  Pbm- 
nias,  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aarom«  bulsiAb; 
to  Apollodorus.    He  is,  howeTer,  mors  fnt 
rally  acknowledged  to  be  the  son  of  Phste 
and  Clymene.    Phaeton  wna  naturally  rf» 
lively  disposition,  and  a  handsome  6gm 
Venus  became  enamoured  of  him,  ana  m- 
trusted  him  with  the  care  of  one  «f  hsr  !»• 
pies.  This  distinguished  £ivour  of  the  gedte 
rendered  him  vain  and  aspiring ;  and  vhm 
Epaphus,  the  son  of  le^  had  told  !■■,  te 
check  his  pride,  that  he  was  not  ths.iooti 
Phoebus,  Phaeton  resolved  to  know  bistiae 
origin,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mothsr> 
visited  the  palace  of  the  sun.  HebeggadFhs- 
bus,  that  if  he  really  were  his  fiither,  he  wosld 
give  him  inoontestible  proofc  of  his  paiMSsl 
tenderness,  and  convince  the  world  ef  lii 
legitimacy.    Phosbns  swore  by  the  Stjx,  tkax 
he  would  grant  him  whatever  he  rsf^red, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  oath  uttered,  thee  FWse- 
ton  demanded  of  him  to  driTO  his  charist  far 
one  day.   Phoebus  represented  the  im^  ^epris- 
ty  of  such  a  request  and  the  daagsnis  wbkt 
it  woukl  expose  him,  but  in  vsia;  aad,  m 
the  oath  was  inviolable,  and  Phaetmmmav- 
ed,  the  father  instructed  his  son  how  ht  mi 
to  proceed  in  his  wa^  throu^  the  rsgismef 
the  air.    His  explicit  direotiens  wers  ieifBt- 
ten  or  little  attended  to ;  and  ao  sooner  had 
Phaeton  received  the  reins  fimn  his  Mw. 
than  he  betrayed  his  ignorance  and  inm|ms^r 
to  guide  the  chariot    The  flyinrhonrnkfr- 
came  sensible  of  the  confusion  of  their  dmr, 
and  immediately  departed  from  the  aanl 
track.    Phaeton  repented  too  late  of  to  rsib- 
ness,  and  already  heaven  and  earth  vsrs 
threatened  with  an  univerwl  ceofisfialMS, 
when  Jupiter,  who  had  perceived  thsdwr- 
der  of  the  hones  of  the  sun,  struck  Hiiidsr 
with  one  of  his  thunderbolts,  ana  hmM  him 
headlong  from  heaven  into  the  rivsr  II.  His 
body,  consumed  with  fire,  was  frasd  hf  the 
nymphs  of  the  ^e««  and  benowid  whha 
deoaot  burial.   iVi  aistem  nMsfi  ^m- 

uiymzeu  uy  '%^j  v_y  v_^^ln^ 
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tapper  •nd^miMl  wereohAqg^diotopo^nby 
fainter,  {ind,  Pbactootiades.)  Aoioorduig 
o  the  poetit  while  Pbaetoa  was  unakiUiiHj 
Iriyioi^  tha  chariot  of  his  fether,  the  blood  of 
be  iBthiopiaiis  was  dried  op,  and  their  skins 
became  blaek,  a  colour  which  is  still  preserv< 
d  aau>og  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitaDts 
f  the  torrid  tone.  The  territories  of  Libja 
rere  alto  parched  ap,  according  to  tbe  same 
raditioo,  on  accoant  of  their  too  great  vicini- 
J  to  the  suQ  i  and  ever  since,  Amoa,  anable 
o  recover  her  original  rerdure  and  fruitful' 
leas,  has  exhibited  a  sandy  country,  and  un 
:oltiv»ted  waste.  According  to  those  who 
ixplain  this  poetical  ikble,  Phaeton  was  a 
^ignrian  prince,  who  studied  astronomy,  and 
a  whose  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po 
raa  Tisited  with  anoommpn  heats.  Tbe 
lorses  of  the  son  are  called  Phaetontit  equi, 
(ither  because  tliey  were  guided  by  Phaeton, 
>r  from  the  Greek  word  (f  ««d«y,)  which  er 
iresses  the  splendour  and  lustre  of  that  lumi- 
lary.  [The  £ible  of  Phaeton  eridenUy  al 
odes  to  some  extraordinary  heats  which  pre- 
^iled  in  a  very  remote  period,  and  of  which 
»iily  a  confused  tradition  descended  to  l^ter 
imes.  Aristotle  states,  upon  the  authority 
>f  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  that  in  the 
ioie  of  Phaeton,  there  fell  irom  heaFen 
lamee  tint  consumed  sereral  countries ;  and 
'3usebius  places  this  Ueluge  of  Are  in  the  same 
ig«  with  tiiat  d  Deucalion.  The  name  Phae- 
oo  itself,  seems  in  some  degree  to  confirm 
his  assertion,  since  it,  or  ratli^r  what  closely 
esembles  it,  •jmOmf,  is  frequently  applied 
>y  the  ancient  poets  as  an  epithet  of  the  sun, 
D  the  sense  of  brighu  tkianing,  Tbe  most  cu- 
ious  circumstance  oonnected  with  the  story 
>f  Phadton,  is  the  fact  that  the  name  Erida- 
lus,  of  the  rirer  into  which  he  is  said  to 
iBve  fallen,  belongs  properly  to  tbe  Ro' 
EoiM,  a  small  stream  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
'Qoning  near  DanUtie.  (vid^  Ertdanus,) 
The  poeU  Cabled  that  the  tears  shed  by  Pbae- 
:oa^s  sisters  were  converted  into  amber ;  and, 
vbat  is  rery  remarkable,  there  was  no  am- 
ler  ever  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Po ; 
whereas  the  Phoanicians  drew  their  main  sop- 
ply  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  from 
Lhe  immediate  ridnity  of  the  true  Eridanus 
Itself.  Was  the  scene  then  of  the  catastrophe 
yf  Phaeton  laid  in  so  noithem  a  latitude  ? 
There  is  notlung  at  all  absurd  in  this  soppo- 
sitioo,  since  an  extraordinary  heat  might 
hare  prevailed  for  a  certain  time  as  well  m  a 
Dorthem  as  in  any  other  latitude.  But  the 
difficulty  seems  to  be,  to  find  physical  prooft 
of  such  a  phenomenon  having  once  taken 
place.  Perhaps  an  argument  in  favour  of  a 
very  elevated  temperature  having  once  pre- 
vailed in  the  enviroos  of  the  Baltic,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  great  quantities  of  amber 
that  are  found  there.  The  best  naturaiisU 
regard  this  fossil  as  a  juice  which  once  flow 
ed  from  a  tree,  and  which,  buried  in  tbe 
earth  by  some  natural  convulsion,  would  be 
impregnated  with  mineral  vapours,  aad  ac- 
quire a  certain  degree  of  consistency.  As, 
how'eveo  ^e  copals  the  only  kind  af  knowB 
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||nm  which  resembles  amber,  is  brought  to  os 
Ifrom  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  forests  in  which  amber  was 
produced,  could  not  have  existed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Baltic,  unless  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  in  that  quarter  hmd  been 
very  elevated.  Whether  the  fable  of  Phae- 
ton has  refisrence  to  a  sodden  and  vast  ac< 
cession  of  heat  to  this  already  elevated  state 
of  the  climate,  or  be  merely  a  creation  of 
the  poet's  fancy,  ii  all  conjecture ;  although 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  Ovid,  in  deserib- 
mg  the  efiects  of  Phaeton's  rash  act,  speaks 
of  the  heat  being  sensibly  felt  even  by  the 
northern  regient  of  the  eerth : 

T\anprimiim  radiitgrlidi  calitere  TWoner, 
Et  vttiio  ffuttrh  lentarunt  mquort  tingi, 
^u(tque  polo  potUa  est  glaeiali  proxima 

terpens^ 
Frigorepigra  priiis^  nee  formidabilit  ulli; 
Incaluit :  iumpsitque  noveu  fervortbut  iras. 

This,  howeVer,  may  be,  after '^U,  mere  poetio 
embellishment.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodo:  us  may 
not  have  some  connection  with  the  present 
subject  of  enquiry.  The  historian  states  (9, 
o.  142,)that  the  priests  of  Egypt  informed  him 
that  the  sun  had /eur  timet  altered  his  regtUar 
eawrety  having  been  twice  observed  to  rise 
where  he  now  sets,  and  to  go  down  twice 
where  he  now  rises.  Marsham,  in  his  Chronic, 
Canon.  jEgyptiac.  p.  25%  attributes  this  to 
the  defect  of  the  solar  year.  Larcher  thinks 
it  one  of  the  extravagant  inventions  of  the 
priests,  in  order  to  show  the  antiquity  of  their 
nation.  Home,  in  his  **  Introduction  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,'*  refers  it  to 
the  narrative  in  Joshua,  cb.  10, 12,  and  to  the 
fact  related  of  Hezekiah,  in  Isaiab,  oh.  38. 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  learned  dissertation 
of  Goguet,  {Origin  ofLawt^  vol  3  Diu,  4.) 
It  should  also  be  stated  that  Herodotus  is  not 
the  only  ancient  writer  in  whose  pages  we 
find  an  allusion  to  this  remarkable  evmit. 
Plato  informs  us  (Poht.  part.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  2^3, 
ed.  Bekker.)  that  in  the  time  of  Atreus,  the 
motion  of  tbe  firmament  bad  changed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  sun  and  all  the  stars  had 
begun  to  rise  where  formerly  they  had  set, 
and  to  set  where  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  rise ;  in  a  word,  the  machine  of  tbe  world 
was  moved  in  a  way  contrary  to  that  in  which 
it  had  been  before.  It  is  evident  from  tiie 
several  parts  of  his  relation  that  he  speaks  of 
a  confused  and  perplexed,  and  oonsequenUy, 
a  very  ancient  tradition.  In  his  Timeos, 
howeyer,  he  makes  the  Athenians  to  have 
first  learned  it  from  Solon;  which  would 
Meat  to  fayonr  the  idea  that  the  latter  had, 
like  Herodotus,  received  it  from  the  priests 
of  Efqrpt.  Pomponius  Mela,  (1,  c.  9,)  speaks 
of  tbe  same  tradition,  as  also  Plutarch  (Z>c 
PlacU.  PhU.  Lib.  £,  e.  94.— Achilles  Tatius, 
{DtArat.Ptumom.  e.  t4.— Solinus  (r.  82.) 
and  many  other  writers.  Astronomers,  how- 
ever, insist  that  the  idea  of  snoh  an  interrup- 
tioa  of  the  regular  motion  of  the  earth  as 
this  pheoomenoa  would  have  requii ed»  it  not 
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far  ft  MomeaC  t»  bt  cnterttmtdl ;  sod  that  if 
it  had  UkM  plaoe  it  wovld  ha?e  [•ft  phyti 
Oft]  traois  behind :  betides,  the  igore  of  tbe 
esfftli  AoW9,  tfaey  aMtotftin,  that  iti  rerola- 
Ijoos  hftTe  been  uniibrai  tinee  the  flood.  We 
lM?e  the  present  subject  with  them  tod  the 
anoieftts.]  Firg,  wEn.  6,  ▼.  lOS— Heiierf. 
Theog,  985— 0»id.  Jtfe*.  1,  fab.  17, 1. 1,  fab. 
hkc — ApaUim.  4,  Arg.^Hfot.  4,  od.  !!.— 
SeiMe.  in  MMUa,~^poUo<L—Hijfgin.  iab.  156. 

PRAfrroiTTfAOBS,  OT  PhaktomtIdss,  the 
siiten  of  Phaetoo  who  were  chang^ed  into 
poplars  hj  Jupiter.  Ovid.  Md,  2,  ▼.  346, 
Old.  Heliades. 

PhabtOba,  oae  of  the  Heliades  ohangfod 
into  poplars  after  the  death  of  their  brother 
Phaeton.     Ovid,  Met.  2,  t.  346. 

PBAOE8LA,a  festival  among  the  Greeks, 
observed  daring  the  oelebrstion  of  the  Diony- 
sia.  It  received  its  name  from  the  good  bat- 
ing and  living  that  then  oniversally  prevailed, 

pHALACEtn,  a  village  of  the  Sabmee 
where  Vespasian  was  bom.    Suet,  Vttp,  S. 

Phaljb,  [or  Paljb,]  wooden  towers  at 
Rome,  erected  in  the  circus.  [These  were 
•even  in  namber,  and  placed  near  the  spot 
whence  the  chariots  started.  Thej  were 
either  of  an  o%'al  form,  or  had  oval  spheres  on 
their  tops,  called  Ova,  which  were  raited  or 
rather  taken  down  to  denote  how  many  rounds 
the  charioteers  had  completed,  one  for  each 
round ;  for  they  usually  ran  seven  times  round 
the  course.]    /uv.  6,  v.  589. 

Phalahtvs,  a  Laoedamnoian,  who 
founded  Tarentum  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the 
Parthenii.  His  father's  name  was  .\racas. 
As  he  went  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on 
tha  coAt,  and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin, 
and  from  that  reason  there  was  a  dolphm 
placed  near  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  [vid.  Parthenti.]  He  reeeived 
divine  honours  after  death. '  Justin.  S.  c.  4 — 
Pftui.  10,  c.  lO.^Hurai.  5,  od.  6,  v.  U.-^Jk'i. 
IttU.  11,  V.  16.— -*A  town  aad  mountain  of 
the  same  name  in  Arcadia.    P^ai.  8,  c.  35. 

pHAL£Ri8,a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
made  use  of  the  most  ezcrueiating  torments  to 
punish  his  subfeets  on  the  smallest  suspicion, 
Penllus  made  him  a  brazen  bull,  and  when  he 
had  presented  it  to  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  order- 
ed the  inventor  to  be  seized,  and  the  first  ex- 
periment to  be  made  on  his  body.  These  cru 
cities  did  not  long  remain  unrevenged  ;  the 
people  of  Agrigentum  revolted  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  put  him  (o  death  In  the 
tame  manner  as  he  had  tortured  Perillus  and 
many  of  his  subjects  after  him,  B.  C.  552.  The 
brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  wascarned  t>y  Amilear 
to  Carthage ;  when  that  city  was  taken  by 
Scipio,  it  wasdeKv«red8gain  totha  inhftbitants 
of  .\grigentum  by  tl^  Romans.  There  are 
DOW  tome  letter^  extant  written  hy  a  certain 
Abaris  to  Phalaris,  with  tiieir  respective  an- 
awcrs,  but  they  are  suppoeed  by  some  to  be 
spurious.  [Bn^epubliiiied  an  edition  of  these 
letters  at  the  Oxford  press  in  1718.  It  gave 
nse  to  the  celebratwl  discosaioii  between  him 

dBeatt^,ikilHiieh  the Utt«r ftbtainad to 
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briHiaota  trtnttpho^riiryi 

ed  antagonist,  aad  provftd 

spuriottsoess  of  theeptsfktofPhalarik 

tn  rerr.  4,  ad  AUie,  7,  ep.  \%  dt^fh.  ^^ 

Ovid  d»  Art,  Am.  1,  v.  663.— Jw.  tiV.  W^ 

Ptei,«4,c.8.-'i)i«f. 

PnALABiuM ,  a  citadel  of 
Phslaris's  bull  was  plaeed. 

PRALiRiTf,  a  rtver  of  Besotift 
the  Cephisos.    Fam$.  9,  e.  34. 

PHALimOir,  or  PSALCRbs,  OT  Pysi  —  i 
(frvm,)  or  Phaiereus  ^wrfttt,  aB 
hour  of  Athens,  abe«t  25  stadia  from  Hit 
which,  for  its  sitnatioa  and 
veiT  fit  for  the  reoeptiott  of 
[''  Phalerum,"  says  Hobhooie,  ^  mid  vmi^ 
liptioal  form,  smaller  than  Munyehaa ;  — Jlfci 
remains  of  the  piers  on  oaeli  side  af  the  ■ar- 
row mouth  are  still  to  beteaa.  The  Immti 
its  length  is  ft^omeast  to  west,  tiisdt  ^M 
breadth  from  north  to  south.  OaHieii^ 
east  side  ef  the  port  the  laad  is  h^i^ 
rocky  until  you  oome  te  tbe ftfte  sweep  sClkft 
bay  of  Phaleruro,  perhaps  twft  milfta  m  IftRrik. 
and  termtnated  on  tbe  aocth  s>it  by  a  W 
promontory,  once  that  of  Cotiuk  Tkm  dff 
from  thisneighbouAood  was  pteistrad  tom^ 
other  for  the  use  of  the  potterto.**]— A 
place  of  Thessaly. 

Ph  allIca,  festivals  observftd  by  tka  fi|np- 
tians  in  honour  of  Osiris.    TlMyr«oai«<aSisr 


name  from  t«Ax«r»  nmtilsdbwM 
membri  viriUt.  The  institutkm  originsted  ii 
this :  after  the  murder  of  Osiris,  hm  was  m- 
able  to  reoover  ametig  Hat  Mker  fimks  the 
privities  of  her  husband;  aad  thmafors,  as 
she  paid  particular  honour  to  avwy  paiisf 
his  body,  ^e  disthig«islied  that  wkich  wai 
lost  with  more  honour,  and  paid  it  asara  at- 
tention.  Its  representation,  caUed  fk^tf* 
was  made  with  wood,  and  carried  darin^lla 
sacred  fostivals  which  w^re  inatHutod  ift1» 
nonrof  Osiris.  The  people  b^d  it  iutho 
greatest  veneratioa,  it  was  located  upeftaiai 
emblem  of  focondity,  and  the  mcBtiaa  ef  il 
among  the  ancients  never  conveyed  aay  iM* 
pure  thou|bt  or  lasotvioos  refleotioB>  Tkft 
festivals  of  the  phMHus  were  imiCalsd  by  dba 
Greeks,  and  introduced  into  Eitre|pe  by  tiba 
Athenians,  who  made  the  pruceasiqi  ftC  ^m 
phaltut  part  of  the  oelebratioa  of  tte  Vkmf^ 
da  of  the  god  of  wine.  Those  that  i 
the  phaUui  at  the  end  of  a  Ion;  pola  i 
called  phattvphori,  Thev  gottereSy  ap 
edi  among  the  Chreeks,  Detm«v«d  wdli  IN 
dregs  of  wine,  covered  with  skiaa  of  1— hi, 
and  wearing  on  their  beads  a  crftwa  of  iff. 
Lueim.  de  Ded  S^.^^Phd.  dt  hid.  %^  i» 
— Pttfit.  1,  c  2, 

PsAir Jivt,  a  promontory  of  tHe  irtnd  tf 
Chiosi  fiimous  for  it*  wfamsu  It  wua  criM 
after  a  king  of  the  same  aaBM  itfba  rtdpisi 
there.    Liv,  38,  c.  48.-1^.  G.  t,  v.  ft 

PttAtrrASiA.  a  dftightar  ef  NionM  «f 
Memphis  in  Egypt.  Sottu  hftv%  aip|iOsad 
that  sbo  wrote  ft  poeih  on  Hie  Ti^to  ««t, 
and  attother  eo  the  return  of  UtyMTli  Rh%> 
ca,  from  which  oompotttiaaB  Uvtdm  «Ofied 
tha  grtaleil  part  of  his  Ibhd  aad  Odymey. 
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vbea  1m  vmt9d  Mtoipbis  mhmm  thej  were 
lepoated. 

Tbaos^  a  boatman  of  MityleiM  io  Lesbos, 
le  r«o«iTed  a  small  box  of  oiiitmoot  from 
i^eaiu,  who  bad  presented  herself  to  him  in 
be  torm  of  an  old  woman,  to  he  carried  over 
Qto  Asia«  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rubbed  him- 
elf  with  what  the  box  contained,  he  became 
»ne  of  the  most  beautiful  men  of  his  age. 
Ammj  were  captivated  with  the  charms  of 
F^baoih  and  amoof  others,  Sappho,  the  oele 
>rata4  poetess.  Pbaoo  g^r^  himself  up  to 
be  piaasures  of  Sappho's  company,  but,  how- 
tver,  he  soon  conceived  a  disdain  for  her,  and 
^appbo,  mortified  at  his  coldness,  thr«w  her- 
elf  mto  theeea.  Ivid.  Lencadia.]  Some  saj 
hmt  Phaon  was  beloved  bj  the  goddess  ot 
>eeiit7y  who  concealed  him  ibr  some  time 
loaomg^  lettuces.  iElian  says,  that  Phaon  was 
billed  I7  a  man  whose  bed  he  was  defiling. 
S/tca.  K  H,  12.--OoMr.  HtrM.  21— PoAb- 
>haL  deuLe.  49.— ^Men.— Lucum.  *n  Sim- 

PHAJUi,  [a  town  of  Achaia,north- west  of  Tri- 
eea,  eathe  river  Peyros  or  Melas.]— { Ano- 
iier  in  Messenia,  on  the  Sinus  Messeniacus, 
lorth-weet  of  Cardamyla.  AmQO|  other  di- 
rinities  worshipped  hare  were  Nicomachus 
md  Oergazus,  sods  of  Maohaon.  Thev  had 
xytbfoveroed  this  city  after  the  death  ot  their 
ather«  to  whom,  as  well  as  themselves,  was 
ittributed  the  art  of  healing  maladies.] 

Pbaeis,  a  town  of  Laoooia,  whose  inhabit- 
intt  are  called  PhariltR.    i^aiu.  3,  c.  30. 

PilARXMM/SA,  an  island  of  the  £gean  Sea, 
aoath-west  from  Miletus,]  where  Julius  Ce- 
ar  was  seiied  by  some  pirates.  Suit.  Cat. 
U  Another,  where  was  shown  Circe's 
omb.    6^0^. 

PauiVABASVS,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  too  of 
L  person  of  the  same  name,  B.  C.  409.  He 
laaisted  the  Lacedaunoniaos  against  the  Athe- 
lians,  and  gained  their  eeteem  by  his  friendly 
»eliaviour  and  support.  His  conduct,  how- 
t  ver,  towards  Alcibiades,  was  of  the  most  per 
Idious  nature,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  be- 
riay  to  his  mortal  enemies  the  man  he  had 
oog  honoured  with  his  friendship.  C.  Jfep, 
71  jSIe.-^Ptut. 

TuARMAClAt  [a  town  of  PontUf,  in  Asia 
^ioor.    vid.  Cerasus.] 

Pbabwacxs,  a  sen  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontns,  who  favoured  the  Romans  against  his 
ather.  He  revolted  against  Mithridates,  and 
)v«n  oaueed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  accord- 
Mg  to  some  accounts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Ju 
liae  Casar  and  Pomp^,  he  interested  himself 
for  eehher  of  the  contending-  parties,  upon 
prbioh  Cflftsar  tamed  his  army  against  him, 
and  oooqvsred  him.  It  was  to  express  the 
celerity  ^  his  operations  in  oonquertng  Phar 
aaeee,  that  the  victorittus  Roman  made  u^e  of 
these  words.  Fern,  tridU  net.  Fhr,  3.— Sue/ 
tfft  Cm,  S1.*^Paiere,  2,  c  56.— A  king  of 
Pontns  who  made  war  with  Eumeaes,  B.  C. 
181.— —•A  king  of  Cappadooia.^— A  libra- 
riae  of  Attioos.    Cie*  od  AIL 

Pbaros,  a  small  liland  in  the  bay  of  Alex- 
andria, about  seven  AtrUmgi  distant  from  the 


continent.  It  was  joined  to  theJE^ptian  shore 
with  a  causeway,  by  Oeziphanee,  B.  C.  S84, 
and  upon  it  was  built  a  celebrated  tower,  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Pbiladelphus, 
by  Sostratus,  the  son  of  Dexiphanea.  This 
lower,  which  was  called  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
and  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  was  built  with  white  marble,  and 
:otttd  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100  miles. 
[It  had  several  stories  raised  one  above  ano- 
ther, adorned  with  columns,  balustrades,  and 
galleries  of  the  finest  marble  and  workman- 
ship. The  architect  had  contrived  to  fas- 
ten some  mirrors  so  artificially  against 
the  upper  galleries  that  one  could  see 
in  them  all  the  ships  that  sailed  in  the  sea 
for  a  great  distance.]  On  the  top,  fires  were 
constantly  kept  to  direct  saUors  in  the  bay, 
which  was  dangerous  and  difficult  of  access. 
The  building  of  this  tower  cost  the  Egyptian 
monarch  800  talents,  which  are  equivalent  to 
above  165,U0(H.  English,  if  Attic,  or  it  Alex- 
andrian, doable  that  suno.  There  was  this  in- 
scription upon  it.  King  Ptokmn  io  the  Oodt 
the  swieurt^fer  the  ben^t  ofit^lare  ;  but  Soe- 
tratBs  the  architect,  wishing  to  claim  all  the 
glory,  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  stones, 
and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow  with  mortar, 
and  wrote  the  above-mentioned  inscription. 
When  the  mortar  had  decayed  by  time,  Pto- 
lemy^s  name  disappeared,  and  the  IbUowing 
inscription  then  became  visible  :  Sottratus  the 
Cnidian%  «en  of  Dtxiphaiu$,  to  the  Oodt  the 
timourttfor  the  ben^  oftailort.  The  word 
PAoftitf  IS  often  used  as  Egyptian.  [Instead 
of  the  noble  structure  bare  described,  t&ere  is 
now  only  a  kiod  of  irregular  castle  without 
ditches  or  outworks  of  any  strength,  the  whole 
being  accommodated  to  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands.  Out  of  the  midst 
of  this  clumsy  building  rises  a  tower  which 
tervesibr  a  light-house,  but  which  has  nothing 
o(  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  old  one.J 
Luean.  2,  v.  636, 1. 3,  v.  360,  L  6,  v.308, 1. 9, 
1005,  kc.'^4>9id.  A.  A,  3,  v.  635.^P/tn.  4, 
34  and  35,. 1. 36,  c.  13.— 5lra6. 17.— .tfe/a, 
2,0.7.— Pttn.  13,0. 11.— fliwiier.  od.4.— F/ar. 
2._S/ai.3,  S^/».2,  v.  102, A  watch-tow- 
er near  Caprese. An  island  on  the  coast  of 

Ulyricum,  now  called  Lesina.  Mela^  2,  c.  7. 
The  emperor  Claudius  ordered  a  tow- 
er to  be  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
OsUa  for  the  benefit  of  sfdlors,  and  it  like- 
wise bore  the  nameof  PAoros,  an  appellation 
afterwards  given  to  every  other  Vlifice  which 
was  raised  to  direct  the  course  of  sailors,  ei- 
ther with  lights  or  by  signals.  Juv.  11,  v. 
76.— Sii«*. 

pHARBALva,  now  FarMty  a  town  of  Thes- 
taly,  [south-west  of  Larissa,  on  the  river 
Eaipeus^  which  falls  into  the  Apidanu8,oneof 
the  tributaries  of  the  Peneus.]  Id  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  large  plain  called  Phartalia^ 
famous  Ibr  a  battle  which  was  fought  there 
between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  which 
the  former  obtained  the  victory.  In  that  bat- 
tle, which  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  May,  B. 
C.  48,  Cttsar  lost  about  200  men,  or,  aooord- 
ing  to  others,  1200.     Pompay^^if**  was 
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15>000,  or  25^000,  acoordiog  tooUiOTs,  mad 
24^000  of  his  army  were  made  prifooMn  of 
war  by  the  conqueror.  Luean,  1,  &c. — Pbii. 
in  Pomp,  k  Ctet,-^Appian.  Civ.  Onar,  Civ, — 
Suelon.  in  Com, — Diod.  Ca#j.— -That  poem 
of  Lucen,  in  which  be  gives  an  aooount  of  the 
civil  wiirs  of  C«9ar  aod  Pompey,  bears  th' 
nameofPharsalia.    vid  Liamnut, 

Pharvsii,  or  PHAORVSti,  a  people  of 
Africa,  beyood  Mauritania,  [sitaate  per- 
haps, to  the  east  of  the  ^utololes.  which  lat- 
ter people  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  o'  Afri 
ca,  opposite  to  thelosulsi  FortonatA.]  Me- 
la, he,  4. 

PHARf  BUB,  a  rtrer  of  Macedonia  falliDg 
into  the  iE^ean  Sea.  It  is  ealled  by  some  Ba- 
phyros. 

Phabelis,  [a  town  of  Lyoia,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  near  the  confines  of  Pampfaylia,  and  a 
short  distance  south  of  MoUot  Climax.  It  is 
now  Pi^nda,  vtd.  Climax.]  Sttab.  14.— 
Luean.  8,  c.  251.~Cir.  agra.  2,c.  19. 

PHASiiRA,  [a  district  of  Armenia  Major, 
throu<h  which  the  river  Phasis  or  Araxes 
flows  ;  whence  the  name  of  the  region.  The 
beautiful  birds,  which  we  call  pheasants,  still 
preserve  in  their  name  the  traoes  of  this  their 
native  country.] 

Pbabias,  a  patronymic  given  to  Mf^dea,  as 
beini^  bom  near  the  Phasis.     Of4i.  ^et.  7. 

Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  now  called  Phaos, 
and  falling  into  the  east  of  the  Euxine.  It  is 
famous  for  the  expedition  of  the  Argenauts, 
wito  entered  it  after  a  long  and  perilous  voy- 
age, from  which  reason  all  dangerous  voyages 
have  been  proverbially  intimated  by  Uie 
words  of  foi^g  lo  the  PHfHnt.  There  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis  a  great  number  of 
large  birds,  of  which,  according  to  some  of 
the  ancients,  the  Argonauts  brought  soaie  to 
Greece^  and  which  were  called  on  that  ac- 
count pheasants.  The  Phasis  was  reckoned 
by  the  ancients  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Asia.— —[A  river  of  Armenia  Major,  the 
same  with  the  Araxes.]  vid.  Araxes.  PUn. 
10,  c.  4B.^-MartuU.  13,  ep.  GZ.-^trab  \  I 
Mela,  1,  c.  Id.-^poUod.  1,  Stc—Paxu.  4,  c 
44~^Orpheus. 

PhworInvs,  [a  native  of  Italy,  born  near 
Catnerino.  His  true  name  was  Guarino  de 
Favera,  which  he  changed  for  Varinus  Pha- 
vorinus.  He  studied  under  PoUtian  aod 
Lascaris.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  made  him  pre- 
ceptor to  his*  son  John,  afterwards  Pope  Leo 
10th,  and  gave  him  the  charge  of  his  libra- 
ry. He  afterwards  entered  into  a  monaste- 
ry, and  employed  the  leisure  of  a  retired  life 
in  the  composition  of  various  works.  He 
was  finally  made  Bbhop  of  Nooera  in  1514, 
and  retained  this  see  until  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1537.  His  principal  work  is  a 
Greek  Lexicon,  compiled  from  Hesychiuic. 
Suidas,  Phryniohus,Harpocratioo  Jlostathius, 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  the  lexicon  oi 
Philemon,  which  he  has  copied  nearly  entire, 
and  various  works  of  grammarians  and  scho- 
liasts. This  was  certainly  a  nseful  woric  at 
the  period  wheo  it  was  Unt  published ;  bat 
618 


at  the  present  day  its  only  mmit  < 

the  various  readings   and    the 

which  it  aflbrds  of  the  aotbors  cited  in  it,  sa: 

in  the  extracts  which  it  eootnins   IrosA  as- 

dited  grammarians.    1  he  best  adHton  ■  ffcsc 

of  Bortoli,  FenH*  1712.  ibl.     The 

Venice  edition  of  1538  is  also  ynluftbie.] 

[Phasahia,  a  region  of  AfrsoA,  lyipg  k 
the  5outh  01  Tripolis.    It  is  now  #*eaMa.] 

PBBOftvB,  or  Phlbokitb,  a  prieel  of  Bac- 
chus, the  father  of  Alpbesibcea,  wIm  iimiittC 
AlcmsBon  of  his  motber*s  murder^  stad  gavt 
him  hit  daughter  in  marriage.  Bw  was  af- 
terwards put  to  death  by  the  dsiUrcn  ef 
AlcmSBon  by  Callirhoe,  because  he  had  or- 
•lered  AlcmsMm  to  he  killed  whaa  h»  had  at- 
tempted to  recover  a  collar  which  he  had 
gi<  en  to  his  daughter,  [ottf.  Alcmseon.J  Ohi. 
Met.  9,  V.  413. 

PBBMiu8,a  man  introdnoed  by  Homer  ai 
a  musician  among  Penelope's  soitors.  Some 
say  that  he  taught  Homer,  for  wfaseh  the 
grateful  poet  immortalized  his  Daaae.  Asscr. 
Od.  The  word  ts  api^ied  by  Ovid,  jfa.  3, 
V.  7,  indiscriminately  to  any  perMNS  who  a- 
eels  in  music. 

PHxaius,  [a  city  in  the  northetB  part  of 
Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  CjlieDe.  Mmt 
it  was  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  GeQ,m 
his  Itinerary  of  Greece,  eorraets  an  error  ia 
D'AnvilleVmapof  that  coaatfj.  The  lat- 
ter represents  the  Arssmu  as  ihmiag  treat 
the  :ake  of  Pheneos,  whsreas,  aeeording  to 
Gell,  the  Ladon  receives  the  waters  «C  tha 
lakes  of  Orohomemis  and  Phcnaoa,  and  the 
Aroanus  rises  at  a  spot.not  two  hoara-rsde 
distant  from  Psophis.  The  waters  of  the  laks 
were  said  to  be  tmwheleaoma  in  the  night, 
and  wholesome  in  the  day-time,  la  the  city 
there  was,  among  other  tempica,  one  of  Ceres, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  goddesa  were  ede- 
brated  here  with  great  solemnity,  and  ii  Oa 
same  manner  as  at  Eleosia.  Csr.  de  Jf^ai.  D. 
3.  c  fti^Firg.JEn.  8,  t.  166.— OesdL  JUit 
15,  V.  332. 

Phkrjb,  a  town  of  Theasalyi  whsra  te 
tyrant  Alexander  reignad,  whoiiea  be  wm 
called  Pheram.    Strmb,  8.— Cse.  9.  dr  #e. 

--Oruf.  in  lb. S^X^VaL Mmx. 9,  &  IX A 

town  of  Attica.-^— Another  of  Lassak  in 
Peloponnesus.    Idv.  35,  c.  30. 

Pbsilbvb,  a  samama  of  Jaaoat  ••  btogs 
native  of  Pherm. 

PHXRicmiTKs,  a  ooodc  poet  olAthMsia 
the  age  of  Plato  and  Aristot^umea.  Be  ii 
siippMod  to  have  written  21  rionsaitii^  sf 
which  only  a  few  versas  remain.  He  ialrs* 
doced  living  charaeters  on  the  stage,  b«t  as- 
ver  abused  the  liberty  which  he  hml  tafcm, 
either  by  satire  or  defamatioQ.  He  lavsBtsI 
H  sort  of  verse,  which  from  him  has  been  ml 
ed  PherrermHtn.  [The  PberecratiB  vsns  ii 
rather  the  Glycomc,  deprived  of  the  flaaiiyl- 
labie,  and  consists  of  a  spondee,  e  uhmismleii 
snd  a  cataleotio  syllabla.  The  dcstfbalwaa 
sometimes  a  trochee  or  an  anapmst,  laraly  an 
iambus.  When  thb  speeiea  of  vans  has  a 
spondee  in  tha  first  station,  it  amy  than  be 
scanned  ate  dactylic  trimeter.] 
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P'aKRKCYDKStJ'a  Grecian  philosopher,  con- 
emporary  with  Ter|)ander  and  Thales,  who 
lourUbed  about  600  B.  C.  and  was  a  native 
»f  the  island  of  Scyros.    Some  writers  sop^ 
>ose  that  be  derived  hit  ideas  of  philosophy 
rom  the  sacred  books  of  the  Phdanicians,  bat 
»tiier8,  who  have  carefully  examined  into  the 
natter,  think  that  be  had  them  from  the  Ore- 
'^V^.  pbiloeophers.    Josepbus  advances  the 
>ptDion  that  he  studied  in  Egjrpt,  which  is  not 
xnprobeble,  since  that  country  in  his  time  was 
iniversally  regarded  as  the  seat  of  learning. 
t   wa«   pretended  that  he  had  the  power  of 
[>redietiDg  future  events,  that  he  foretold  the 
Sestracticm  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  aad  the  approach 
>f  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  event  in  both 
3ase8  justified  the  prophecy.      He  probably 
lad,  by  a  careful  observation  of  those  pheno- 
aieoa    which  osnally   precede   storms  and 
»irthqoakes,  acquired  great  skill  in  foretell- 
iog  their  approach.    He  is  said  to  have  been 
:he  first  of  the  Grecians  who  wrote  concern- 
ing: the  nature  of  the  gods  in  prose,  since  be- 
ore  his  time  the  same  subject  bad  been  treat- 
id    of  in  verse  by  Orpheus,   Mussus,  and 
ithers.]  He  was  acquainted  with  the  periods 
►f  the  moon,  and  foretold  eclipses  with  the 
rreatest  accuracy.    The  doctrine  of  the  im- 
nortaiity  of  the  soul  was  first  supported  by 
lias,  as  also  that  of  the  metempsychosis.  [Ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  he  was  the  first  philosopher 
n  ^hose  writings  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
ality of  the  soul  was  advanced  and  incolcat- 
id,]  Pythagoras  was  one  of  his  disciples,  re- 
narkable  for  his  esteem  and  his  atUchment  to 
lis  learned  master.    When   Pherecydes  lay 
langerously  ill  in  the  island  of  Oelos,  Pytha- 
goras hastened  to  give  him  every  assistance 
in  his  power,  and  when  all  his  efforts  had 
proved  ineffectual,  he  buried  him,  and  after 
tie  had  paid  him  the  last  offices,  he  retired  to 
Italy.    Some,  however,  suppose  that  Pbere- 
sjrdes  threw  himself  down  from  a  precipice 
iS  he  was  going  to  Delphi,  or,  according  to 
}  thers,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  lousy  disease, 
B.  C.  516,  in  the  85th  year  of  bis  age.  Diog. 

— Ladant, An  historian  of   Leros,  sur- 

named  the  Athenian.  He  wrote  an  history  of 
Attica,  now  lost,  in  the  age  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes.^— A  tragic  poet. 

Pbkrkphattk,  a  surname  of  Proserpine, 
from  the  production  of  corn.  [Riemer,  in  his 
Gresk-Oerman  Lexicon,  pronounces  this  ap- 
pellatioD  to  be  one,  not  of  Greek  but  of  fo- 
reign  origin,  and,  consequently  condemns  all 
the  fendful  derivations  which  have  deduced 


for  it  throQgh  the  former  language.] 

Phsrxs,  a  son  of  Crethensand  Tyro,  who 
built  Phertt  in  Thessaly,  where  he  reigned. 
H«  marrisd  Clymene,  by  whom  he  had  Ad- 

metus  and  Lycurgus.    Apottod A  son  of 

Medea,  stoned  to  death  by  the  Corinthians  on 
account  of  the  poisonous  dothes  which  he  had 
giVen  to  Glauee,  Creon's  daughter.  Und. 
Medea.]    Peus.  2,0.3. 

PniRlTlXA,  the  wife  of  Battus,  king  of  Cy- 
rene,  and  mother  of  Aroesilaus.  After  her 
son*k  death,  she  recovered  the  kingdom  \sj\ 
meant  of  Amasit,  kin^f  of  Egypt,  and  to| 


avenge  the  murder  ef  Arcesilau^^he  caused 
all  his  assassins  to  be  crucified  rouoil  the  walls 
of  Cyrene,  and  she  c^t  off  the  breasU  of  their 
wives,  and  bung  them  up  near  the  bodies  of 
their  husbands.  It  is  said  that  she  was  de- 
voured alive  by  worms,  a  punishment  which, 
according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  was  inflict- 
ed by  Providence  for  her  unparalleled  cruel- 
ties.   Potjfmu  9,~'Herotht,  4,  c.  204,  ftc. 

Pherow,  a  klDg  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Sesostris.    He  was  blind,  and  he  recovered 
Jjis  sight  by  washing  his  eyes,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  oracI««  in  the  urine  of  a 
woman  who  had  never  had  any  unlawful  con- 
nections.   He  tried  his  wife  first,  hot  she  ap- 
peared to  have  been  faithless  to  his  bed,  and 
she  was  burnt  with  all  those  whose  urine 
could  not  restore  sight  to  the  king.   He  mar- 
ried the  woman  whose  urine  proved  benefi- 
cial.    [Pheron  lost  bis  sight  as  a  pMnishmeot 
for  having  hurled  a  javelin  into  the  Nile, 
when  that  river,  being  at  its  extreme  height 
of  18  cubits,  was  made  impetuously  to  swell 
by  a  sudden  wind.    All  the  offending  females 
above  spoken  of  were  collected  by  the  kii^ 
in  a  city  called  Erythrebolos,  and  destroyed 
with  it  by  fire.    The  female,  through  whose 
means  he  was  cured  of  blindness,  was  the 
wife  of  a  gardener.    This  anecdote  proves 
conclusively  the  great  corruption  of  morals 
in  Egypt,  and  Larcher  judiciously  refers  to  the 
precautions  taken  by  Abraham  in  entering  this 
country.  (Gen.  xii.  11.)]    Herodqi,  2,  c.  111^ 
PaioiAS,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.  C.  432.    He  made  a  statue  of 
Minerva  at  the  request  of  Pericles,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Parthenon.    It  was  made  with 
ivory  and  gold,  and   measured  39  feet  in 
height.    [On  the  convexity  of  the  goddess's 
shield  was  represented   the  battle  ef  the 
Amazons,  and  on  its  concave  sur&oe  the  bat- 
tle of  the  gods  with  the  giants ;  whilst  her 
slippers  were  adorned    with    Uie  fisht   of 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithce.    On  her  breast- 
plate was  a  Medusa's  head.    The  base  eon* 
tained  the  birth  of  Pandora,  With  twenty 
figures  of  the  gods.  .  Phidias  was  accused  of 
having  embezded  a  part  c^  the  gold  employ- 
ed in  adorning  this  statue,  but  tM  artist  hay- 
ing originally,  by,  the  advice  of  Pericles,  put 
the  gold  on  with  so  much  skill  that  it  could 
easily  be  taken  off  and  weighed,  was  en- 
abled thus  to  give  a  triumphant  refutation  to 
the  charge.    The  excellence  of  the  work, 
however,  and  the  envy  thence  arising,  was 
the  cause  of  his  overthrow.]    His  great  ta- 
lents raised  him  many  enemies,  and  he  was 
accused  of  having  carved  his  own  image  and 
that  of  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  the  statue  of 
the  goddess,  for  which  he  was  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  clamorous  populace.    He  re- 
tired to  Elis,  where  he  deteroiined  to  revenge 
the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  his 
countrymen,  by    making   a    statue  which 
should  Aclipse  the  fame  of  that  of  Minerva. 
He  was  successful  in  the  attempt ;  and  the 
statue  he  made  of  Jupiter  Olympins   was 
always  reckoned  the  best  of  all  bis  pieces,and 
hai  pasieA  for  <me  of  the  wonderf^  of  the 
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world.  The  people  of  Elis  were  so  sensi- 
ble h(  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  he  had 
done  to  their  city,  thai  they  appointed  his 
descendants  to  the  honourable  office  of  keep- 
ing dean  that  magpoUficent  statue,  and  of  fo-e' 
serring  it  from  injury.  Paiif.  9,  e.  A.--Cic, 
it  Oral^-^Strah'  8 — Qw'n/it.  12,  c.  10. — 
FhU.  in  Per. 

PbidipfIobs,  a  celebrated  courier  who 
ran  from  Athens  to  Lacedssmon,  about  152 
English  miles,  in  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  La- 
cedemonians assistance  against  the  Persians. 
The  Athenians  raised  a  temple  to  his  memory. 
Herodot.  6,  c  105.— C  Jitp.  in  MiU. 

PaiovTiA,  a  public  entertainment  at  Spar- 
ta, where  much  frugality  was  observed,  as 
the  word  (^m/itia  from  fu^cfA*i,  parco^)  de- 
notes. Persons  of  all  ages  were  admitted ; 
the  younger  frequented  U  as  a  sdiool  of  tem- 
perance and  sobriety,  where  they  were 
trained  to  good  manners  and  useful  know- 
ledge by  the  example  and  discourse  of  the 
elders.    Cie,  Tut,  5,  e.  34.--Pati#.  3,  c.  10. 

Phidov,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  at  Argos,  and  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
vented scales  and  measures,  and  coined  sil- 
Ter  at  iEgina.  He  died  B.  C.  854.  Aritt — 
Herodot.  6,  o.  127. 

Pbila,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antipafer, 
who  married  Craterus.  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried Demetrius,  and  when  her  husband  had 
lost  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  she  poisoned 
herself.    Phit. 

Philadelphia,  [a  city  of  Lydia,  south- 
east of  Sardis.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
seren  churches  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Re- 
velations. Philadelphia,  together  with  Sar- 
dis, and  ten  more  of  the  principal  oities  of 
Asia,  was  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  A.  D.  17. 
This  city  is  now  Alah'Shehr.  It  received  its 
andent  name  from  Attains  Philadelphus,  bro- 
ther of  Eumenes. Another  in  Cilicia  Tra 

uhea,  on  the  river  Calycadnus. A  capital 

of  the  Ammonites,  situate  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jabook 
or  Jolmccus.  Its  oriental  name  was  Rabbath 
Ammon.]    PHn.  S,  c.  29. 

Philadrlfhus,  a  king  of  Paphlagonia.^ 

who  followed  the  interest  of  M.  Antony. 

Thesutname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  king  of 
BcTpt,  by  Antiphrasis  because  he  destroyed 
aU  ms  brothers.    Hd.  Ptolenueus  9d. 

Pbiljs,  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt  above 
the  smaller  cataract,  but  placed  opposite  Sy- 
ene  by  Plin.  5,  c.  9.  Isis  was  worshipped 
there.  Luean.  10,  ▼.  313— Seneca.- 2,  AVi/.  4, 

.  2. One  of  the  Sporades.  Plin,  4,  c.  12. 


PHUJBin,  two  brothers  of  Carthage. 
When  a  contest  arose  between  the  Cyre- 
neans  and  Carthaginians  about  the  extent  of 
their  territories,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that, 
at  a  stated  hour,  two  men  should  depart 
from  each  city,  and,  that  wherever  they  met, 
there  they  should  fix  the  boundaries  of  their 
country.  The  Phiheni  accordingly  departed 
from  Uarthage,  and  met  the  Cyreneans, 
when  they  had  advanced  Hir  Into  their  terri- 


tories.  This  produced  a  qiuurral,  mod  tkr 
Cyreneans  supported  that  the  Phdijem  !»•' 
left  Carthage  before  the  appotntmcsit*  as: 
that  therefore  they  must  retire,  or  be  benri 
in  the  aand.  The  Philseni  refused*  m^ 
which  they  were  overpowered  bj  the  Cytt- 
oeans,  and  accordingly  buried  in  the  saod 
The  Carthaginians,  to  conunemormte  the  pa- 
triotic deeds  of  the  Philseni,  who  had  sacn- 
ficed  their  lives  that  the  extent  of  their  eooa- 
try  might  not  be  dimmiahed,  rmieed  tv» 
altars  on  the  place  where  their  bodies  hhl 
been  buried,  which  were  called  Phiit 
ara  by  the  Romans.  These  altars  ^ 
boundaries  of  the  Carthaginian 
which  on  the  other  side  extended  as  ^  a» 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  which  is  about  200Q 
miles,  or.  according  to  the  accurmte  obaer- 
vations  of  the  moderns,  only  14fl0  geograffei- 
cal  mUes.  SaUud.  de  bell.  J%ig.  19  and  79l 
—St/,  n.  15,  v.  704. 

Philammov,  [the  son  of  Chr3rothcBis  of 
Crete.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  anneal 
powers,  and  was  the  second  peraoo  who  ob- 
tained a  prize  at  the  Pythian  games.  Hu 
father  was  the  first  who  carried  off  the  pma 
at  them,  and  his  son  Tham3rria,  the  third.] 

Philbmon,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Menander.  He  ot»Caioed  aoasa 
poetical  prizes  over  Menander.  ootao  much  fay 
the  merit  ofhis  composition  as  by  the  mtrvoea 
of  his  friends.  Plautus  imitated  some  of  bis 
comedies.  [The  Mercator  of  Plautus  is  pro- 
fessedly  taken  from  the  Efcsrs^ec  of  PhiVemon.] 
He  lived  to  his  97th  year,  and  ^ed,  as  it  is 
reported,  of  laughing  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs, 
B.  C.  274.  [The  fragmenU  of  Phikaoa 
are  usually  printed  together  with  thoBeofMc- 
nander.  The  best  of  these  ooojointly  is  that 
of  Meineke,  Berol.  1823.]  His  mo,  who  bars 
the  same  name,  wrote  54  comedies,  of  wUi 
some  few  fragments  remain,  which  do  aot 
seem  to  entitle  him  to  great  rank  amo^g  the 
Greek  comic  writers.  FaL  Max,  9,  c  12^— 
Qmn/0. 10.— P/u/.<2eiracoA.—5fra6. 14^ — 
A  poor  man  of  Phrygia.  [vttf.  BaociB.}— - 
An  illegitimate  son  ^  Priam. 

Philene,  a  town  of  Attiea  betvcca 
Athens  and  Tanagra.    Sat.  Theh.  4,  v.  iQi. 

PniLKTJBRirs,  an  eunuch  made  goTstaoi 
of  Pergamus  by  Lysimachus.  He  quarrallsd 
with  Lysimachus,  and  made  himself  asilsr 
of  Perp^amus,  where  he  laid  the  fnmirtatia« 
of  a  kingdom  called  the  kingdom  of  Pei{a- 
mus,  B.  C.  283.  He  reigned  there  fer  2D 
years,  and  at  his  death  he  appointed  his  is- 
pbew  Eumenes  as  his  sucoestor.  Sirmk.lX— 
Pout.  1,  c  8. 

Philetas,  a  grammarian  mud  poet  of  Oca. 
in  the  reign  of  king  Philip,  aod  of  hn  aa 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  made  preosf 
tor  to  Ptelemy  Philadelphus.  The  alyfi 
and  epigrams  which  he  wrote  have  ba«i 
greatly  commended  by  the  ancieitfs,  aad 
some  nagments  of  them  are  still  pressrfsd  in 
Athenaeus.  He  was  so  small  and  sicader, 
according  to  the  improbable  acsMot  oif 
£tiao,  that  he  alwajs  carried  ptecet  of  leed 
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a  his  pockets  to  prevent  him  from  beings 
>lowo  aw«y  by  the  wind,  ^littn.  V,  H,  9,  c. 
14.— Optrf.  Fait.  1,  el.  S.—Propert.  3,  el.  1. 

PaiLKTnrg,  a  faithfal  steward  of  Ulysses, 
vbo  with  Eofflsas  assisted  him  id  destroying; 
be  saitors  who  had  not  only  insulted  the 
laeen,  bat  wasted  the  property  of  the  ab- 
ent  monarch.    Hemer.  Od.  20,  &c. 

PhixJitvs,  a  natire  of  Agris^entam,  who 
ba»ht  with  Annibal  against  the  Romans. 
^le  wrote  a  partial  history  of  the  Panic  wan. 
J,  Jfep.  in  Armib, — Po^b. 

Philippbi,  or  Pbilippi,  certain  pieces  of 
aonej  coined  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  with  his  image.  Horat,  %  ep. 
,  ▼.  2S4.— Lt».  34,  c  52, 1.  37,  c  59, 1. 39, 
:.  5  and  7. 

Philppi,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [iamous 
Mr  the  conflicts  which  took  place  near  it  be- 
ween  the  repoblioan  forces  under  Brntas 
nd  Cassilit  and  those  of  Antooj  and  Augas- 
OS.  vid.  Bmtos.  Thisdty  lay  eastof  Am 
ihipelis.  vid.  Datos.]  Ovid.  Met.  15,  ▼. 
«4.  — Ptei.  7,  c.  45.— TTof .  4,  c.  7— Ptf  <«re. 
;  c.  7,  tLo.-~Appitm.  2,  Cie.  belL-^PhU.  in 
tJiiim.'-Fiu^.  Q.  1,  T.  490.— 5u«l.  Aug.  3. 

FhiijppIdbs,  a  comic  poet  in  Alexander's 

PHii.ippdPdLi8,  [a  dty  of  Thrace,  on  the 
lebros,  founded  iy  Philip  the  iather  of  Alex- 
Oder.  From  its  situation  among  hills,  it  ao- 
aired  the  Latin  appellation  of  Trimontium. 
I  still,  Kowerer,  preserves  traces  of  its  more 
Qcient  name  in  PAOfopsfeli,  or  PhiHiuMM 
y^  Turks  abbreviate  tt.]    Lh.  89,  c.  53. 

Paiuppes  1st,  son  of  Argeus,  succeeded 
IS  fiither  on  the  tkr«ne  of  Macedonia,  and 
signed  38  years,  B.  C  40.— —The  second 
f  tlial  name  was  tho  liMirth  son  of  Amyntas, 
ii^  of  Macedonia.  He  was  sent  to  Thebm 
I  an  hostage  by  his  fiither,  where  he  learnt 
le  art  of  war  under  Epaminondat,  and  stu- 
\mA  with  the  greatest  care  the  manners  and 
la  pursuits  of  the  Greeks.  Hewasrecatl- 
I  to  Macedonia,  and  at  the  death  of  his  bro- 
y^r  Perdiccas,  he  ascended  the  throne  as 
oiajrdian  and  protector  of  the  youQiAil  years 
r  bit  nephew.  His  ambition,  however,  soon 
iaoovered  itself  and  he  made  himself  inde* 
andent  The  valour  of  a  prudent  general, 
Eld  the  policy  of  an  experienced  statesman, 
rented  requisite  to  ensure  his  power.  The 
ei^^bonrin^  nations,  ridio«ling  the  youth 
ad  inexpenence  of  the  new  kmf  of  Mace- 
onia,  •[^peered  in  arms,  bat  Philip  soon  con< 
ineed  them  of  their  error.  Unable  to  meet 
bem  as  yet  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  suspend' 
d  th^r  fury  by  presents,  and  soon  turned 
is  artns  against  Amphipolis,  a  colony  tribu- 
ary  to  the  Athenians.  AmphipoJis  was  con- 
oeredf  and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
onie*  and  PInlip  meditated  no  less  than  the 
estroction  of  a  republic  which  had  rendered 
tsetf  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and 
lad  even  claimed  submission  from  the  prin 
es  of  Macedonia.  His  designs,  however,  were 
s  yet  immature,  and  before  he  could  make 
Ltliena  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thradans 
ncl  the  Illyrians  demanded  his  AttfiitinQ.  He 


made  himself  master  of  a  Thracian  colony, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and 
from  which  he  received  the  greatest  advan- 
tages, on  account  of  the  golden  mines  in  the 
oeigbbourhood.  In  the  midst  of  his  politiosA 
prosperity,  Philip  did  not  neglect  thehonour 
of  his  family.  He  married  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  kmg  of  the  Molos- 
si,  and  when  some  time  alter  he  became  fa- 
ther of  Alexander,  the  monarch,  conscious 
of  the  inestimable  advanUges  whidi  arise 
from  the  lessons,  the  example,  and  the  eon- 
versatidn  of  a  learned  and  virtuous  preceptar, 
wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  the  phi- 
losopher Aristotle,  and  bepged  him  to  re- 
tare  from  his  usual  pursuits,  and  to  dedi^ 
onte  his  whole  time  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young  prince.  Every  thing  seemed  now 
to  conspire  to  his  aggrandisement,  and  his- 
torians  have  observd,  that  Philip  received 
in  one  day  the  intell^enoe  of  three  things 
which  could  gratifjr  the  most  unbounded 
ambition,  and  flatter  the  hopes  of  the  most 
airing  monarch  ?  the  birth  of  a  son,  au 
honourable  crown  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  a  victory  over  the  barbarians  at  llly- 
ricnm.  But  all  these  increased  rather  than 
satiated  his  ambition ;  he  dedared  his  ini- 
ibical  sentiments  against  the  power  of  Athens 
and  the  independence  of  all  Greece  by  lay- 
ing siege  to  dynthus,  a  place  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  situation  and  consequence,  would 
prove  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
Athenians,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  in*^ 
trigues  and  military  operations  of  every  Ma- 
cedonian Prince.  The  Athenians,  roused  by 
the  •loqoence  of  Demosthenes,  sent  IT  ves- 
sels and  2000  men  to  the  assistanoe  of  Olyn- 
thus.  bat  the  monsy  of  PhiKp  prevailed  over 
all  their  eflforts.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
citizens  suflered  themselves  to  be  bribed  by 
the  Maeedonikn  gold,  and  Olynthus  sorren* 
dered  to  the  enemy  and  was  instantly  reduced 
to  ruins.  His  suocesses  were  as  great  in 
every  part  of  Greece ;  he  was  declared  he»d 
of  the  Amphictyonic  ceundl,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  sacred  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  If  he  was  recalled  to  Ma- 
cedonia, it  was  only  to  add  fi-erii  laurels  to  his 
crown,  by  victories  over  his  enemioB  in  lUyri- 
cum  and  Thessaly.  By  assuming  the  mask 
of  a  moderator  and  peace-maker,  he  gained 
confidence,  and  in  attempting  to  protect  the 
Peloponnestans  against  the  encroacmingpoif  er 
of  Sparta,  he  rendered  his  cause  popidar,  and 
by  ridiculing  the  insults  that  were  <^red  to 
his  person  as  he  passed  througfh  Cormth,  ha 
displayed  to  the  worid  his  moderation  and 
philosophic  virtues.  In  his  attempts  to  make 
himself  master  of  Eubcea,  Philip  was  unsuc- 
oessfbl ;  and  Phockm,  who  despised  his  gold 
as  well  as  his  meannesi,  obl4i;ed  him  to  evacu- 
ate an  island  whose  inhaliltants  were  as  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  money  as  they 
at  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the 


held  efi>rts  of  a  vigilant  enemy.  From  Eu- 
boea  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  S<7th]ans, 
hot  the  advantages  he  oteinedover  drfe  Mi- 
gent  tttfcH  were  i        *  •  ^  "-  ^-^i— i 
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er  of  bis  Tirtatt  is  ditgitisbd  to  find  kii 
amoof  the  mott  mbmdMMd  prostitotMy  mi 
disgnciDg  himaelf  by  tb«  moat  voBatn: 
crimes  ti^  Usoirioiis  indol^noee  whiakcB 
make  eren  the  most  dehaaohed  aod  ib 
most  profligate  to  blush.  He  was  nvrdsni 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  24lh  d 
hit  reigo,  about  336  years  before  the  Chca- 
tian  era.  His  reign  is  become  mHroiawiy 
ioterestiiig,  and  his  admisisiraUoD  a  maUercf 
iDstruotion.  He  is  the  first  mooareb  «bMs 
life  and  actions  are  described  with  pecabsr 
accnraoy  and  historical  feiithfnhaeBi.  Philip 
was  the  iather  of  Alexander  the  Greet  aid 
of  Cleopatra^  by  Olynpias ;  he  bad  alse  by 
Aadaca,  an  lUyrian,  Cyna,  who  aarrieJ 
Amyntas  the  son  of  Perdioeat,  Pbilip^s  ddtr 
brother ;  by  Ntacsipolis^a  TbecaaliaA,  Nksi, 
who  married  Cassander ;  by  Fhiliooa,  a  1** 
riaMan  dancer,  Aridaos,  who  reig;Bed  «oe 
time  after  Alexander^  death  ;  liy  Cleopelfm, 
the  niece  of  Attains,  Caranos  mad  Ewopa, 
who  were  both  murdered  by  O^mpiaavaad 
Ptolemy  the  firat,  Idog  of  £gypt,  by  Aniaet, 
who  in  the  first  month  of  her  prcfaascywu 
married  to  Lagos.  D^tnotik,  tit  J^ktL  k 
Olynth.-^ut^in.  7.  &c,— IHetf.  16.*-PfalL  m 
Alex,  Dem.  Sc  Apttph.'-^laoenL  mi  Phd^ 
Cmt.    U  Lo.^-JEidiim9^'Pmm.^Mtmtk. 

&c The  last  king  ef  Jfaeedoun,  Uthml 

name,  was  son  of  Demttrins.  Hisinlhae^^at 
the  death  of  hi«  fi|ther,  was  proteoted  hyAtt- 
tigoAUt,  one  of  his  friends,  who  aaoestiedibe 
throne,  and  reigiked  ibr  It  yeaca  vitk  the 
title  of  independent  monaroh.  Yf)ma  Am- 
tigonus  died,  Phih'p  reeoTeied  kia  fiathv*t 
throne,  though  only  fifteen  ymn  ef  i|g«, 
and  he  early  distinguished  hiialf  by  hii 
boldness  and  hit  aasbitioaa  riewi.  Bh 
oruelty,  how*Ter,  te  Aratw,  aoon  displayed 
his  character  in  its  true  liffaftt  aad  to  the  gnibft> 
cation  of  every  viee*  and  erery  eztrarapal 
propensity,  he  had  the  meannesi  to  sansBitu 
this  faithful  aad  virtooM  Atbenaan.  Piet  m- 
tiified  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Phi- 
lip aspired  to  become  the  frieod  of  Aairtial, 
and  wished  to  share  with  him  theapeihwhiah 
the  distressed  and  oontmnal  loaa  ef  the  Eo» 
ins  seemed  teen  to  promise,  finikia  «- 
pectations  were  frustrated,  the 
covered  his  intngoes,  and  I' 
by  the  valour  and  artifioeof  the< 
yet  they  were- soon  enabled  to  i 
the  field  of  batUe.  The  oonaol  Lmraes  m- 
te^ed  without  delay  the  territevieB  of  Mace- 
donia, and  after  he  bad  obtaioed  m  VMbsrf 
over  him  near  Apollonia  and  qednced  kn 
fleet  to  ashes, 'he  compelled  him  to  t«e  fsr 
peace.  Thia  peaceful  di^ioaiUoa  was  asi 
permanent,  and  when  the  Roosaoa  discertr- 
ed  that  he  had  assisted  their  immortal  esspy 
Annibal  with  menandmoney,  theyafmaiilsfl 
T.  Q.  Flamiaius  to  punish  hit  perfidy*  <*^ 
the  violation  of  the  treaty.  The  Roman  eaa- 
sol,  with  hb  usual  expeditioa  invaded  Mnos 
donia,  and,  in  a  genera^  eagagemeai  whkh 
was  fought  near  Cyoooep^aUe,  thehs«iW  ar* 
my  vfas  tq^y  defeated,  and  the  msaaTih 
saved  his  hh  with  difllovltj  1^  flying  Iras 


made  jGreece  an  ol^ect  of  plander  and  rapine. 
He  advanced  fiir  into  Bosotia,  and  a  general 
angagement  was  fought  at  Chisronca.  The 
fight  was  long  and  bloody,  but  Philip  obtain- 
ed the  victory.  His  behaviour  after  the  bat- 
tle reflects  great  disgrace  upon  him  as  a  man 
and  a  mooareh.  In  the  hour  of  festivity,  and 
during  the  entertainment  which  he  had  grven 
to  celebrate  the  trophies  he  had  won,  Philip 
dallied  from  his  (.amp,  and  with  the  inhumani- 
ty of  a  brute,  he  insulted  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  exulted  over  the  calamities  of  the 
pritoners  of  war.  His  insolence,  however, 
was  checked  when  Demades,  one  of  the 
Athenian  captives,  reminded  him  of  his  mei 
ness  by  exclaiming  Why  do  you^  O  king^  act 
ih$  part  9f  a  7%srn/ei,  whm  you  can  r^pre^ 
ttfU  toUh  so  much  digjfuUy  the  elevated  charac- 
ter of  an  Agamemnon.  The  reproof  wm 
felt,  Demades  received  his  liberty,  and  Philip 
learned  how  to  gain  popularity  even  among 
his  fallen  enemies,  by  relieving  their  wants 
and  easing  their  distresses.  At  the  battle  of 
Cheronea  the  independence  of  Greece  was 
extinguished  ;  and  Philip,  unable  to  find  new 
enemies  in  Europe,  formed  new  enterprises, 
and  meditated  new  conquests.  He  was  no- 
minated general  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  called  upon  as  well  from 
inclination  as  duty  to  revenge  those  injuries 
whieh  Greeoe  had  suffered  from  the  invasions 
of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  But  he  was  stop- 
ped in  the  midst  of  his  warlike  preparations; 
he  was  stabbed  by  Pausanias  as  he  entered 
the  theatre  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
hit  daughter  Cleopatnu  This  mni^r  has 
given  rise  to  many  reflections  upon  the  o»o8«« 
which  product  it*  and  many  who  consider 
the  recent  repudiation  of  Olympias  and  the 
resentment  of  Alexander,  are  apt  to  invest!- 
gmte  the  causes  of  his  death  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  The  ridiculous  honours  which 
Olympias  paid  to  her  husband's  murderer, 
strengthened  the  suspicion,  yet  Alexander  de- 
dared  that  he  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
to  revenge  hit  father*s  death  upon  the  Persian 
aatraps  and  princes,  by  whose  immediate  in- 
trigues the  assassinatioahad  been  committed. 
The  character  of  Philip  it  that  of  a  sagacioui^ 
artful*  prudent,  and  intnguing  monarch  ;  he 
was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  eloquent  and 
dimimulating  at  home,  and  he  possessed  the 
wonderful  art  of  changing  his  conduct  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  and  caprice  of  mankind, 
withou^ever  altering  his  purpose,  or  losing 
sight  of  his  ambitious  aims.  He  possessed 
much  perseverance,  and  in  the  executiont  of 
his  plans  he  was  alwap  vigorous.  The  hand 
of  an  assassin  prevented  him  from  achieving 
the  boldest  and  the  most  extepsive  of  his  un- 
dertakings, and  he  might  have  acquired  as 
many  laqrels,  a^  conquered  as  many  nations 
as  his  son  Alexander  did  io  the  succeeding 
reign,  and  the  kingdom  of  Persia  might  have 
been  added  to  the  Macedoaiai^  evipire^  per- 
haps with  greatest  moderation,  with  more 
glory,  and  with  more  lasting  advantages. 
*  The  private  ehancUr  of  Philip  lies  open  to 
eemare^  and  raiief  indignation^  Ttie  admir- 
er 
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iie  field  of  battle.  Destitnte  of  reMuroes, 
B^ithoat  frieadfl  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
Philip  Was  ohlJ«;ed  to  submit  to  the  mercy  of 
he  cQoqaeror,  and  to  demand  peace  by  his 
Embassadors.  It  was  granted  with  difficulty, 
Jie  terma  were  humiliating,  bat  the  pover- 
7  of  Philip  obliged  him  to  aceept  the  condi- 
ioDSy  howeyer  disadvantageous  and  degrad- 
ing to  his  dignity,  tn  the  midst  of  these  pnb- 
io  calamities  the  peace  of  his  family  was  dis- 
:arbed ;  and  Parses,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by 
1  coacabine,  raised  seditions  against  his  bro- 
iler Demetrius,  whose  oondescention  and  bu- 
nanit^  bad  gained  popalarity  amonjg  the  Ma< 
redonians,  and  who,  from  his  residence  at 
fiome^  as  an  hostage,  had  gained  the  good 
graces  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  modesty  and 
nnocenee  of  his  manners,  had  obtained  for- 
giveness from  the  venerable  body  for  the 
iiwtititiefi  of  his  fiitber.  Philip  listened  with 
oo  much  avidity  to  the  false  accusation  of 
'eraas ;  and  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that 
Jeuketriui  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown, 
le  no  longer  hesitated  to  punish  with  death 
o  unworthy  and  so  ungrateful  a  son.  No 
ooner  was  Demetrius  sacrificed  to  credulity 
ban  Philip  became  convinced  of  his  cruelty 
ind  rashness,  and  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  Per- 
es«  he  attwnpted  to  make  Antigonus,  an- 
other son,  his  successor  on  the  Macedonian 
hrone.  But  he  |ras  preveniedTrom  execut 
as  bis  purposQ  hf  death,  in  the  42d  year  of 
lis  reign,  179  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Vhe  assassin  of  Demetrius  suoeeeded  his  fis- 
her, and  with  the  same  ambition,  with  the 
aose  rashness  and  oppresoon,  renewed  the 
vav  against  the  Romans  till  his  empire  was 
[estfotyed,  and  Macedonia  became  a  Roman 
>roVince.  Philip  has  been  compared  with  his 
^r^at  anoestor  of  the  same  name ;  but  though 
bey  possessed  the  same  virtues,  the  same 
mk^tioa,  and  were  tainted  with  the  same 
icae,  yet  the  father  of  Alexander  was 
aoai  sagacious  and  more  intriguing*  and 
be  son  of  Demetrius  was  more  snspi- 
ioaa,  more  cruel,  and  more  implacable  ; 
nd  according  to  the  pretended  pipphecy 
if  one  of  the  Sibyls,  Macedonia  was  indebt- 
d  to  one  Philip  for  her  rise  and  consequenoe 
Lnmog  nations,  and  under  aaather  Philip  she 
ninmited  the  lorn  of  her  power,  her  empire, 
md  her  dignity.  Pe^.  16,  &c.— Jio/m.  ^, 
Kcc— i'^.  im  F4MI.— Pma.  7,  c.  &r-Ltv.  31, 
la^ — Kai  .tf«r.4,  o.  8.«*0roftitf,  4,  o.  90. 
VI.  Julius,  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscure 
[ianaaly  in  Arabia,  firom  whenca  he  was  tur- 
lasMdwjP radian.  From  the  lowest  rank  in 
ibe  army  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  of> 
Secsy  and  when  be  was  made  general  of  the 
pratorian  guards  he  assassinated  (3ordian  to 
oEiskka  himself  emperor.  To  establish  himself 
with  more  oertaiaty  oa  the  uaperial  throne, 
he  left  Mesopotamia  a  prey  to  the  oentinual 
iavasiotta  of  the  Persians^and  hurried  to  Rome, 
where  his  election  was  unirersally  approved 
by  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  Philip 
rendered  his  cause  popular  by  his  liberality 
and  profusion,  and  it  added  muoh  to  his  splen- 
dour and  dignity,  that  the  Romans  during  bis 


reign  commemorated  the  foundation  of  their 
city,  a  solemnity  which  was  observed  but  enca 
every  hundred  years,  and  whidi  was  oeler 
brated  with  moie  pomp  and  more  magnifi. 
cence  than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The 
people  were  entertained  with  games  and  spec- 
la  cles,  the  iheatre  of  Pompej  was  successive- 
ly crowdedduring  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  2000  gladiators  bled  in  the  circus  atonoe, 
for  the  amusement  and  pleasures  of  a  gaaang 
populace.  Hia  usurpation,  however,  was 
short,  Philip  was  defeated  by  peoiu8,who 
had  proclaimed  himsdf  emperor  in  Paanenta, 
and  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers 
near  Verona,  in  the  43th  year  of  his  age,  snd 
the  5th  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  349.  Hie  son,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  and  who  had  shared  with 
him  the  imperial  dignity,  was  also  massacred 
in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  Toung  Philip  was 
then  in  the  12th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Ra- 
mans lamented  in  him  the  loss  of  rising  talents, 
of  natural  humanity,  and  endearing  virtues. 
jlurd.  Victor,  ZBMvm.^'-^K  native  el  Acar- 
nania,  physician  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
When  the  monarch  had  been  suddenly  taken 
ill  after  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  Philip  mder- 
took  to  remove  the  complaiBt  when  the  rest 
of  the  pbjrsicians  believed  that  all  medical  as- 
sistance would  be  ineiieotuaL  But  as  he  waa 
preparing  his  medicine,  Alexander  reeeived 
a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in  which  he  was  ad- 
vised to  beware  of  his  physician  Philip,  aa  he 
had  conspired  against  his  tile.  Themonai^ 
was  alarmed,  aiMl  when  Philip  presented  hhn 
the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Parmenie^  letter 
to  peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the  potion.  The 
serenity  and  composure  of  Philip^  eonnte- 
oanee,  as  he  read  the  letter,  removed  every 
suspicion  from  Ale»uider's  breast,  and  ha 
pursued  the  direction  of  hisphysioian,  and  in 
rt  few  days  reeovered.  PhU.  in  Akx^^-Curt^ 
3. — Jirrian.  %  A  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  murdered  by  order  of  Olyapias.<—>-* 
A  man  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Per- 
seus, that  he  might  lay  daim  to  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia.  He  was  called  PseudopAt^p- 
^ta.— -A  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  m  the 
reign  of  Augustus.-<-^A  brother  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  called  also  Arideus.   vid.  Ari- 

dans. A  freed-man  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

He  found  his  master's  body  deserted  on  the 
aea-shore,  in  Egypt,  and  he  gave  it  a  decent 
burial,  with  the  assistance  of  «n  old  Roman 
soldier  who  had  fought  under  Pompey.— 
An  officer  made  master  of  Parthia  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  GreaW— — A  king  of 
part  of  Syria,  son  (rf  Antiocfaus  Gryphns.— 
A  son  of  Anther  in  the  army  of  Alexander. 
— ^A  native  of  Pamphylia,  who  wrote  a 
diffuse  history  firom  the  Creation  down  to  his 
own  time.  It  was  not  much  valued.  He 
lived  in  the  age  of  Theodosius  2d. 

PfiiLiaciFS,  a  lamous  senlptor,  wheee  sta- 
tues of  Latona,  Venus,  Diana,  the  Msms,  and 
a  naked  Apollo,  were  preserved  in  the  porti- 
co belonging  to  Oetavia. 

Phiubtiov,  a  oomio  poet  of  Niessa  in  the 
age  of  Socrates.    MmHal.  S,  ep-  41* 
pHiLitTini,  a  musician  of  Milatttt.- 
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SyracuMO,  who  daring  his  banbhment  from 
htt  Ofttiye  oonntry,  wrote  an  history  of  Sicily 
in  12  books,  which  was  commended  by  some, 
thoiq^  condemned  for  inaccuracy  by  Pansa- 
nias.  He  was  afterwards  sent  against  the 
Syraeusans  by  Dionysias  the  ydanger,  and 
he  kiUeU  himself  when  overcome  by  the 
enemy,  356  B.  C.  PluLm  Dion.—Diod,  13. 
Philo,  [a  learned  Jewish  writer  who  flou- 
rished in  the  first  century,  and  under  the 
reign  of  Caligula.  He  was  of  the  sacerdotal 
family,  and  brother  to  the  chief  magistrate 
of  his  race  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was 
bom.  He  received  his  education  at  his  na- 
tive place,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
early  proficiency  in  eloquence,  philosophy, 
and  Scriptural  knowledge.  He  ia  spoken  of 
by  Eusebius  as  a  man  copious  in  speech,  rich 
in  sentiments,  and  eminent  forhis  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  was  particular- 
ly  versed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  In  A. 
D.  40,  be  was  sent  at  the  h^ad  of  a  depu 
tation  to  Rome,  to  vindicate  his  country- 
men on  account  of  a  tumult  at  Alexandria 
Caligula,  the  Roman  emperor,  refused 
to  reoaive  him.  By  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  others,  it  is  said  that  he  came  a  se- 
cond time  to  Rome  in  the  rei^  of  Clau- 
dius, when  he  foroMd  an  acquamtanoe  with 
St.  Peter,  and  cultivated  his  friendship ;  and 
Photius  affirois  that  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  Christian  fiuth  and  was  baptised ;  but 
that  afterwards,  having  met  with  some  cause 
of  ofbnoe,  from  motives  of  resentment  he  re- 
nounced his  creed.  TheRev.  J.  Jenesinhis 
*'  Ecclesiastical  Researches'*  published  in 
1812,  and  also  in  the  •*  Supplement**  to  that 
work,  labours  very  ingeniously  to  prove  both 
Philo  and  Josepbns  to  have  been  Christian 
writers.]  He  was  so  happy  in  his  expres- 
sions, and  elegant  in  his  variety,  that  he  has 
been  caUad  the  Jewish  Plato,  and  the  book 
which  be  wrote  on  the  sufierings  of  the  Jews 
in  the  reign  of  Caios,  met  with  such  unbound- 
ed applause  in  the  Roman  senate  where  he 
read  it  publicly,  that  he  was  permitted  to  con- 
secrate it  in  the  public  libraries.  His  works 
were  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the 
first  relaUd  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
second  spoke  of  sacred  history,  and  in  the 
third  the  author  made  mention  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  best 
edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Mangey,  2  vols.  fbl. 

London,  1742. A  philosopher,  who  follow 

ed  the  doctrines  of  Cameades,  B.  Q.  100. 

Another  philosopher  of  Athens,  tutor  to  Cioe 
ro.— A  grammarian  in  the  first  century. 
——An  architect  of  Byzantium,  who  flourish- 
ed about  three  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  built  a  dock  at  Athens,  where  ships 
were  drawn  in  safety,  and  protected  from 

storms.    Cte.  in  Orat.  I,  o.  14. A  Greek 

Christian  writer,  whose  work  was  edited  at 

Rome,  4t0.  1772. A  dialecUc  philosopher, 

260  B.C.  t-       i~    , 

PaiLOCHdRus,  a  man  who  wrote  an  histo< 
ry  of  Athens  in  1?  books,  a  catalogue  of  the 
archons,  two  books  of  Olympiads,  ice.  He 
died  B.  C.  222. 


PHir<dOLX8,  one  of  the  adnoirals  of  ftc 
Athenian  fleet  during  the  Pelopooneviaa  war. 
He  recommended  to  his  coootrynieu  to  cs: 
ofl"  the  right  hand  of  such  of  the  enesny  si 
were  taken,  that  they  might  be  ressdered  aa- 
fit  for  service.  Hb  plan  was  adopted  by  d 
the  10  admirals  except  one,  bat  their  expec- 
tations were  frustrated,  and  instead  of  being 
conquerors,  they  were  totally  defeated  a£ 
iEgospotamos  by  Lysander,  and 
with 3000  ofhis  countrymen,  was  put  to  < 
and  denied  the  honours  of  a  bar&L    Mtf.  as 

Ljfs. A    comic    poet— Anotber    wla> 

wrote  tragedies  at  Athens. 

PBiLOCTiTKS,  SCO  of  PcMOi  usd  DuBe- 
nassa,  was  one  of  the  Argonauta  auoiili^  to 
Flaccus  and  Hyginos,  and  the  arai-b 
and  particular  fiiend  of  Herccdes.     He  ' 
present  at  the  death  of  Herculea,  aad  I 
be  had  erected  the  buining^piile  on  i  ' 
hero  was  consumed,  he  received  finoai  bnlke 
arrows  which  had  been  dipped  in  tiia  pS  eC 
the  hydra,  after  be  had  bound  hfinselt  by  a 
solemn  oath  not  to  betray  the  place  wbere  hss 
ashes  were  deposited.   HehadnosoonerpaM 
the  last  offices  to  Hercules,  than  be  reCnnad 
to  Meliboea  where  his  fiitber  reined.    Fran 
thence  he  visited  Sparta,  where  he  berimii 
one  of  the  numerous  suiton  of  BsJmk  and 
«oon  after,  like  the  rest  of  thorn  prmom  who 
bad  courted  the  daughtarv  if  Tyndaras;,  and 
who  had  bound  themsslves  to  protect  her 
from  injury,  he  was  called  upon  by  Man  Ana 
to  accompany  the  Greeks  ta  the  Tr^an  war, 
and  he  immediately  set  sail  frooa  MaiibeBa 
with  seven  ships,  and  repaired  to  Anba,  the 
general  rendeavoos  of  the  combined  fleet.  Ha 
was  here  prevented  from  Joining  bis  eouatry- 
men,  and  the  odensive  unell  which  araaa  tai 
a  wound  in  his  foot,  obliged  the  Grtiiiki,attha 
instigation  of  Ulysses,  to  remove  him  fires  lbs 
camp,  and  he  was  accordingly  cairied  to  lbs 
islsod  of  Lemnos,  or,  as  others  say,  to  Cbv]^ 
where  Phimacus,  the  son  of  Dolopbaon,  was 
ordered  to  wait  upon  him.   In  this  ealitaiy  la- 
treat  he  was  suffered  to  remain  for  aoaM  !■» 
dU  the  Greeks,  on  the  tenth  year  of  Iba  IVe- 
jan  war,  were  iafenred  by  the  orade  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  wmfm 
of  Hercules,  which  were  then  in  the  psrnn- 
sion  of  Philoctetes.    Upon  this  Ulysesi,  a> 
companied  by  Diomedst,  or,  aeeutdiag  Id 
others,  by  Pyrrhus,  was  coaunisaiened  by  Iks 
rest  of  the  Grecian  army  to  go  to  LanmoC 
and  to  prevail  upon  Philoctetee  to  eeuM  md 
finish  the  tedious  siege.   Philoctetes  raooQed- 
ed  the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  finom  the 
Greeks,  and  particulariy  from  Ulyasas,  aai 
therefore  he  not  only  refused  to  go  to  Trsy, 
but  he  even  persuaded  Pyrrhns  to  Lundart 
him  to  Melibosa.    As  he  embarked  the  bnms 
of  Hercules  forbad  him  to  proceed,  bat  in- 
medlately  to  repair  to  the  Grecian  esa^K 
where  he  should  be  eared  of  bia  imaarf.sni 
put  an  end  to  the  war.    Philoctetes  akqpsd, 
and  after  he  had  been  restored  to  his  Anaar 
health  by  iBsoulapins,  or,  aeoordtaglSMMa, 
by  Machaoo,  or  Podalims,  be  dadiayed  an 
namber  of  tha  Ttqjan  i 
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whom  was  Paris  the  son  of  Priam,  with  the 
trrows  of  Hercules.  When  by  his  valoar 
Troy  had  been  ruined*  he  setsaU  from  Asia; 
>ot  as  he  wasanwilliQg;to  visit  his  native  coun- 
ry, became  to  Italy,  where,  by  the  assistance 
*i  his  Tbessalian  followers,  he  was  enabled  to 
>aild  a  town  in  Brottium,  which  he  called 
i*etilia«  Authors  disagree  about  the  oaases  of 
he  wound  which  Philoctetes  received  on  the 
ooC.  The  most  ancient  my  thologists  support 
bat  it  was  the  bite  of  the  serpent  which  Juno 
Ad  sent  to  torment  him,  because  he  had  at- 
ended  Hercules  in  his  last  moments,  and  had 
dried  bis  ashes.  According  to  another  opi- 
ion,  the  princes  of  the  Grecian  army  obliged 
im  to  discover  where  the  ashes  of  Hercules 
rere  deposited,  and  as  be  had  made  an  oath 
ot  to  mention  the  plaoe,  he  only  with  his  foot 
iruck  tbe  ground  where  they  lay,  and  by  this 
leans  conduded  he  had  not  vioUted  his  so- 
ima  ei^^ageroent.  For  this,  however,  he  was 
>oa  aAer  punished,  and  Uie  fall  of  one  of  tbe 
oiaoned  arrows  from  his  quiver  upon  tbe  foot 
'bich  had  struck  the  ground,  ocoasionad  so 
Qfensive  a  wound  that  the  Greeks  were 
bilged  to  remove  him  from  their  camp.  The 
ifierings  and  adventures  of  Philootetes  are 
le  subject  of  one  of  the  best  tragedies  of  So- 
liocles,  Firg.  JEn.  3,  v.  46.-~Ptniar.  Pyth. 
— Dieiyi,  CreL  1,  c.  14. — Senee,  in  Here — 
ophocL  PAt/.— QusA/.  Calab  9  and  ia--> 
!s/gin,  fab.  26. 97  and  l02.^Dtod.  2  and  4.— 
vid,  JitU  13,  V.  329, 1.  9,  v.  234.  T/ts/.  5. 
-  2,^Cie,  Ttue.c,  ^-^Plolem.  Hctpk.  6. 

PHII.0CTPRVS,  a  prince  of  Cyprus  in  tbe 
;e  of  Solon,  by  whose  advice  he  changed  the 
tuation  of  a  city,  which  in  gratitude  he  oaU' 
1  Soli.     Plut.  in  Sol. 

PHII.OOBBIU8,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
ho  rendered  himself  kuown  by  his  lascivious 
id  indelicate  verses.  Cie,  de  Finib,  i.—Ho- 
/-  1,  Sai.  2,  V.  121. 
Paii«oi.Iu8.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of 
•otona,  B.  C.  374,  who  first  supported  the 
arnal  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and 

annual  motion  round  the  sun.  Cicero  in 
utd.  4,  c  39,  has  ascribed  this  opinion  to  the 
r3ciuan  philosopher  Nicetas,  and  likewise 
Plato ;  and  from  this  passage  some  sup- 
sA  that  Copernicus  started  Uie  idea  of  the 
»tem  which  he  afterwards  established.  Di- 
. — Cic.  de  Oral.  S.—PhU. A  lawgiver 

Thebes.  He  was  a  native  of  Corinth,  and 

tbe  family  of  the  Bacchiades,  ko.  ^riHoL 

J^ohi,  cap.  vU, 

pHULOLdGus,  a  freed-man  of  Cicero.  He 
trayed  his  master  to  Antony,  lor  which  he 
Eta  tortured  by  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Cice- 
'e  brother,  and  obliged  to  cut  off  his  own 
sh  by  piece-meal,  and  to  boil  and  eat  it  up. 
\ui»  in  Cie.  kc, 

PHii.pMBadTir»,  an  archon  at  Athens  in 
i4Me  age  the  state  was  intrusted  to  Solon, 
lea  torn  by  factions.  Plui,  in  Sol, 
Pbii«6ii£la,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king 
Atbena,  and  sister  to  Procne,  who  had  mar- 
id  Tereus  king  of  Thraoe.  Procne  sepa- 
ted  frooa  Philomela,  to  whom  she  was  par- 
ularly  attached,  and  tjteni  her  time  in  great 


melancholy  till  she  prevailed  upon  her  husband 
to  go  to  Athens,  and  bring  her  sister  to  Thraoe. 
Tereus  obeyed  his  wife^s  injunctions,  but  he 
bad  no  sooner  obtained  Pandion'fe  permission 
to  conduct  Philomela  to  Thraoe,  than  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  her,  and  resolved  to  gra- 
tify his  passion.  He  dismissed  the  guards, 
whom  the  suspicions  of  Pandion  had  appoint- 
ed to  watch  his  conduct,  and  he  offered  vio- 
lence to  Philomela,  and  afterwards  cut  off 
her  tongue  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cover his  barbarity,  and  tbe  indignities  which 
she  had  suffered.  He  confined  her  also  in  a 
lonely  castle ;  and  after  he  had  taken  every 
precaution  to  prevent  a  discovery,  he  return- 
ed to  Thrace,  and  he  tokl  Procne  that  Philo- 
mela had  died  by  the  way,  and  that  he  had 
paid  the  last  offices  to  her  remains.  Proene,  at 
this  sad  intelligenoe,  put  on  monminfi:  for  the 
loss  of  Philomela;  but  a  year  had  scarcely 
elapsed  before  she  was  secretly  informed  thUt 
her  sister  was  not  dead.  Philomela,  daring  her 
captivity,  described  en  a  piece  of  tapestry 
her  misibrtanes  and  the  brutality  of  Tereus, 
and  privately  conveyed  it  to  Procne.  She  was 
then  going  to  celebrate  tbe  orgies  of  Baochnt 
when  lAie  received  it;  she  disguised  her  re* 
sentmentt  and  as,  during  the  Cutivals  of  the 
god  of  wine^  she  was  permitted  to  rove  abont 
the  coaotry,  she  hastened  to  deliver  her  sis- 
ter Philomela  lirom  her  confinement,  and  she 
concerted  with  her  on  the  best  measures  of 
punishing  the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She  mur- 
dered her  son  Itylus,who  was  in  the  aizth 
year  of  his  age,  and  served  him  up  as  food  be- 
fore her  husband  during  the  festival.  Teraat 
in  the  midst  of  his  repast  called  lor  Itylas,but 
Procne  immediately  informed  him,  that  he 
was  then  feasting  on  his  flesh,  and  that  instant 
Philomela,  by  throwing  oh  the  table  the  head 
of  Itylus,  convinced  the  monareh  of  the  cru- 
elty of  the  scene.  He  drew  his  sword  to  pu- 
nish Procne  and  Philomela,  but  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  stab  them  to  the  heart,  he  was  chang- 
ed into  a  hoopoe,  Philomela  into  anightingBle, 
Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Itylus  into  a  fmea- 
sant.  This  tragical  scene  happened  at  Dao- 
lis  in  Phocis ;  but  Pansanias  and  Strabe,  who 
meiition  the  whole  of  the  story,  are  silent 
about  the  transformation;  and  the  former  ob- 
serves that  Tereus,  after  this  bloody  repest, 
fled  to  Megara,  where  he  destroyed  himself. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  raised  a  mo- 
nnment  te  his  memory,  where  they  offered 
yearly  sacrifkesand  plaoed  small  pebbles  in- 
stead of  barley.  It  was  on  this  monument 
that  the  birds  called  hodpoes  were  first  seen ; 
hence  the  ftible  of  the  metamorphosis.  Procne 
and  Philomela  died  through  excess  of  tgrief 
and^nelanoholy,  and  as  the  nightingaleV  and 
awaUow^s  voice  is  peculiarly  plaintive  and 
mournful,  the  poets  have  embellished  the  fii- 
ble,  by  supposing,  that  the  two  onibrtonate 
sisters  were  chained  into  birds.  A^^hd,  3, 
c.  14.— Pout.  1,  c.  42. 1.  10,  c.  4.— £^ftn. 
fab.  45.— S/mft.  9.— Oottf.  Mel.  6,  fiib.  9  and 
10.— Ftrg.  G.  4y  V.  15  and  51 1. A  daugh- 
ter of  Actor,  kmg  of  the  Myrmidons. 
PbilohIdss,  a  courier  of  Alexander,  whp 
^23 
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imo  irotn  Sioyoo  to  Elis,  160  milet  in  nime 
hornv,  sad  returned  the  MUBe  journey  in  15 
houni    P^m.  3,  c  71. 

PbilonOb,  a  daughter  of  Tynderoi,  king 
of  Sparta,  by  Leda  daughter  of  Thestius. 

JipoUod. ^A  daughter  of  iobatei,  king  of 

Xiydia,  who  married  Bellerophon.    Id.  % 

PHiii^iidMX,  daughter  of  I<(yctimuty  kin| 
of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  the  EurymaothuB 
two  children  whom  she  had  by  Mars.  The 
children  were  preterred,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended their  grandiather's  throne.  PltU.  m 
Per.— —The  seoond  wife  of  Cycnus,  the  son 
of  Neptune.  She  became  enamoured  of  Ten 
nea,  her  husband's  son  by  his  first  wife  Pro- 
clea,the  daughter  of  Clytius,  and  when  he  re- 
futed to  gratify  her  passion,  she  accused  him 
of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  Cyoaus  believ< 
ed  the  accusation,  and  ordered  Tennes  to  be 
tlurewn  into  the  sea,  kc,    Pmt»,  10,  e.  14. 

FtoLOvlTOK,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Pto* 
lemies,  king  of  Egypt,    [vid,  Ptolerasns.} 

Bmiu>rmmmm,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Achieao  league,  bom  at  Megalopolis.  His 
Cither's  name  was  Grangis.  His  education 
was  begun  and  finished  umler  Cassander,  Eo- 
defflUs,aod  Demophanes,  and  he  early  distin- 
'  gttished  himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  ap- 
peared fend  of  agriculture  and  a  country  hfe, 
He  proposed  himself  Epaminondas  for  a  mo- 
del, and  he  was  not  unsuccessful  in  imitating 
the  prudence  and  the  simplicity,  the  disinte- 
restCiliiess  and  actiiity  of  (his  famous  Theban. 
When  Biegalopolis  was  attacked  by  the  Sper- 
tans,  Philopcnaen,  then  in  the  30th  year  of 
hit  age,  gave  the  most  decisive  prooft  of  his 
Talonrand  intrepidity.  He  afterwards  as 
sisted  Antigonus,  and  was  present  te  the  fa< 
mous  battle  in  which  the  ^tdftins  were  de- 
feated. Raised  to  the  rank  of  chief  command 
er,he  showed  his  ability  to  discharge  that  im- 
portant trost,  by  killing  with  his  own  band 
Machanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta ;  and  if  he 
was  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Nabis,  he 
toon  after  repaired  his  losses  by  Caking  the 
capital  of  Laoonia,  B.  C.  188,  and  by  abolish- 
ing the  laws  of  Lyeurgus,  which  had  flourish 
ed  there  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Sparta, 
after  its  oonqnest,  l>ecame  tributary  to  the 
Aohttans,  and  Philopoemen  enjoyed  the  tri- 
umph of  having  reduced  to  ruins,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of 
Greece.  Some  time  after  the  Messeniaos  re 
volted  from  the  Acluean  league,  and  Philopoe- 
men,  who  headed  the  Aohnans,  unfortunate- 
ly  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  dragged  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  Dindorates,  ihe  general  of 
the  Messeoians,  treated  him  with  great  seve- 
rity ;  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  oblig- 
ed to  drink  a  dose  of  poison.  When  be*re- 
ceived  the  cup  from  the  hand  of  the  ezecu- 
ticner,  Philoposmen  asked  him  how  his  ooun- 
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trymenhad  behaved  in  the  field  of  batUe; 
1  whli  he  heard  that  they  had  obtained  the 
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viotory,  he  drank  the  whole  with  pleasure, 
ezelaimmg  that  this  was  comforUble  newt. 
The  death  of  PhUopotmen,  which  happened 
about  laS  yetrt  before  the  Christian  era,  in 
hit  70th  ywr,  wit  univenally  lanented,  and 


the  Achnans,  to  revenge  hisdeath,  ii 
ly  marched  to  Messenia,  where  Dioocralsi 
to  avoid  their  resentment,  killed  himself  The 
rest  of  his  murderers  were  dragged  to  ha 
tomb,  where  they  were  sacrificed  ;  mod  tbe 
people  of  Megalopolis,  to  show  forther  tfaa 
great  sense  of  his  ofierit,  ordered  a  bull  to  bt 
yearly  ofiered  on  his  tomb,  and  hymoe  to  be 
sung  in  his  praise,  and  his  actioDc  to  be  ode- 
iirated  in  a  panegyrical  oration.  He  had  ahe 
statues  raised  to  his  memory,  whioti  tome  cf 
the  Romans  attempted  to  violate  and  to  de- 
stroy, to  ne  purpose,  when  Mummiua  took  Co- 
rinth. PhilopcBOBen  ha  been  oalledbylui 
countrymen,  the  last  of  the  Greeks.    Pint,  tn 

vttd.— JKJitn.  St,  c.  4.r— Pe^. A  native 

ot  Peipunus,  who  died  B.  C.  138. 

PaiLOBTBlTin,  a  fomous  topliisC,  bomst 
Lemnos,  or,^  aooerding  to  tome,  at  Atbees. 
He  came  to  Reoie,  where  he  lived  under 
the  patronage  of  Julia,  the  wile  of  the  tss- 
peror  Severus,  and  he  was  iairosted  by 
the  empress  with  all  the  papers  which  ooa- 
d  some  aooeunt  or  aaeedotes  of  Apsl- 
lonius  Tyanmus,  and  he  was  ordered  fts  le- 
view  them,  and  with  them  to  oompie  aa 
histot7.  [t^^ApoUonios.]  The  Itfo  of  Apol- 
lonius  is  written  with  eleganee,  b«t  the  ii^re- 
bable  accounts,  the  fabuJbus  ttofiea»  and  ezif- 
gerated  details  which  it  gives,  reader  it  db- 
gustin^.  There  h,  besides,  anotfier  treatise 
remaining  of  his  writiaga,  ftc  He  died  A 
O.  244.  The  best  edition  of  his  writings  b 
tliat  of  Olearius,  foL  Lips.  1709. His  ne- 
phew, who  lived  in  the  reign  ef  Heliogabalns, 
wrote  an  account  of  sophists.-— -A  {Auloso- 
pber  in  the  reignof  Nero.— Another  in  the 
age  of  Augustus. 

Pbilotas,  a  son  of  Parmenie,  distii^mdied 
in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  at  last  ae- 
cused  of  conspiring  against  his  lifo.  He  wai 
tortured,  and  stoned  to  death,  or,  aceordiag 
to  some,  stuck  through  with  darts  by  the 
soldiers,  B.  C.  330.    Curi.  d,  o.  1 1.— PiM.- 

PHiLeris,  a  servant-maid  at  Rone,  who 
saved  her  countrymen  from  destruction. 
After  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gaub,  the 
Fidenates  assembled  an  mxmj  under  the  een- 
mand  of  Lucius  Posthumins,  and  marched 
against  the  capita),  demanding^  all  the  wifes 
and  daughters  in  the  city  as  the  i  iiaiTilisns  ef 
peace.  This  extraordinary  demand  atltmsh- 
ed  the  .senators,  and  when  they  iiifmti to 
comply,  Philotis  advised  them  tosead  al  Ihsir 
female  slaves  disguised  in  matroD*s  oMmi, 
and  she  offered  to  march  herself  at  the  hm& 
Her  advise  was  followed,  and  whcB  Che 
Fidenates  had  feasted  late  in  the  evemm^aad 
wero  quite  intoxicated  and  folto  miiqpb 
Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a  ajgaal  fir  her 
countrymen  to  attack  the  eneai^.  the 
whole  was  tuooessful,  the  Pidenalm  weiiWB* 
quered,  end  the  senate,  to  reward  tt^iMity 
of  the  female  slaves,  permitted  4Mi  to  e^ 
pear  in  the  drew  of  the  Rom«i  Mdruns. 
Phtf.  tfs  Item.— ran«  de  £.  JL«rl^^  de 

PvLoxbrtrti  an  officer  ef  llexandcr. 
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vbo  reoeired  Ciiicia  at  the  geftenl  divirioD 

»f  the  provinces. A  son  of  Ptolemy,  who 

nras  ^ven  to  Pelppidas  at  a  bostage. A 

litbyrambie  poet  of  Cythera,  who  enjoyed 
:he  favour  of  Diooytius,  tyrant  of  SicUy,  for 
tome  time,  till  he  offended  him  by  seducing 
Doe  of  bis  female  singers.  During^  bis  con- 
Inement,  Pbiloxenus  composed  an  alle- 
>porical<foem,  celled  Cyclops,  in  which  he 
lad  delineated  the  character  of  the  tyrant  un- 
ler  the  name  of  Polypbemas,  and  represent 
id  bis  mistress  under  the  name  of  Galatsa 
md  himself  onder  that  of  Ulynes  The  tyrant. 
w^bo  waa  fond  of  writing  poetry,  and  of  be- 
ng  applauded,  removed  Philozenus  Irom  hi; 
lung«oD,battbe  poet  refused  to  purchase 
iberty,  by  saying  things  unworthy  of  him- 
«lf,  and  applauding  the  wretched  verses  of 
Oionysius,  and  thersfbre  he  was  sent  to  the 
luarries.  When  be  was  asked  his  opinion  at 
I  leMt  about  some  venes  witteh  Dionysins  bf  U 
list  repeated,  tod  which  the  courtieiv  had 
received  with  the  greatest  applause,  Philoz 
sous  gave  no  answer,  but  he  ordered  the 
guards  that  surrounded  the  tyrant's  table  to 
Ake  him  back  to  the  quarries.  Dionysiiis 
vas  pleased  with  his  pleasantry  and  with  but 
irmness,  and  immediately  forgave  btm. 
Philoxenns  died  at  Ephesos,  about  380^  years 
>efore  Christ.  Plut.-^— — A  celebrated  mu- 
lician  of  lonia.^— A  painter  of  Eretria,  who 
nade  for  Cassander  an  excellent  represen- 
Atioa  of  the  battle  of  Alexander  with  Dari- 
u.  He  was  pu^il  to  Nicomacbtifl.  P/tn.  31, 
5.  10. 

Philt RA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  was 
net  by  Saturn  m  Thrace.  The  god,  to  es- 
cape from  the  vigilaaee  of  Rhea,  changecf 
limself  into  a  horse,  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
Phiiyra,  by  whom  he  had  a  sen,  half  a  man 
ind  half  p  horse,  called  Chiron.  Pbilyra  was 
o  ashamed  of  giving  hirth  to  such  a  mon- 
ter,  that  she  entreated  the  gods  to  change 
ler  nature.  She  wae  metamorphosed  into 
be  linden  tree,  called  by  her  name  among 
he  Greeks.     Hygm.  fob.  138. 

PaiLTRiDxi,  a  patronymic  of  Chiron,  the 
on  of  Philyra.  OM,  Art,  Anu-^Firg,  G. 
J,  V.  560. 

PHnrsvs,  a  son  of  Agenor,  hingof  Phce- 
dcia,  or,  accordiitf  to  some,  of  Neptune,  who 
lecame  king  of  Thraoe ;  or,  as  the  greater 
mrt  of  the  mythologitts  support,  of  Bitbynia. 
le  married  Cleopatra  the  daaghter  of  Bo- 
eas,  whom  some  call  Cleobnla,  by  whom  be 
lad  Plexippus  and  Pandioo.  After  the 
leath  of  Cleopatra,  be  married  Idea,  the 
laughter  of  Dardanus.  Idasa,  jealous  <tf  Cleo- 
Hitra's  children,  accused  them  of  attempts 
ipon  their  fotber's  life  and  crown,  or,  accord- 
ng  to  some,  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue,  and 
bey  wera  immediately  condemned  by  Phi- 
ieu«  to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This  orU' 
i]iy  was  soon  after  punisbcK]  by  the  gods. 
Pbineus  suddenly  became  blind,  and  the  Har- 
pies wera  sent  by  Jupiter  to  keep  him  under 
continval  alarm,  and  to  spoil  the  meatt  wbidi 
were  pboed  on  bis  table  He  was  some  time 
after  delivered  from  these  daog«rouf  mon- 
4K 
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sten  by  bis  brothers-in-law,  Zetee  and  Calms, 
who  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  Stropbade*. 
He  also  recovered  bis  sight  by  means  of  the 
Argonauts,  whom  he  bad  received  with  great 
hospitality,  and  instructed  in  tba  easiest  and 
speediest  way  by  which  they  could  arrive  in 
Colchis.  The  causes  of  the  blindness  of  Pbineup 
are  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  ancients^ 
some  supposing  that  this  was  inflicted  by  Bo- 
reas for  his  cruelty  to  his  grandson,  whilst 
others  attribute  it  to  the  anger  of  Neptime, 
because  he  had  directed  the  sons  of  Phryxns 
how  to  escape  from  Colchis  to  Greece.  Ateny, 
however,  think  that  it  proceeded  from  bis 
having  rashly  attempted  to  develope  futuri- 
ty, while  others  assert  that  Zetes  and  Calafa 
put  out  his  eyes  on  account  of  bis  cruelty  to 
their  nephews.  The  second  wife  of  Pbineus 
is  called  by  some  Dia,  Burytia,  Danae,  and 
Idotbea.  Phmena  waa  killed  by  Herculei. 
Arg,^-^poUod.  t,  C.9, 1.  3, o.  IS.—Diod,  4- 
^ffygin.  fob.  19.— -Orp^itfta.— fTaee;— — The 
brother  of  Cepheus«  king  of  iEtl^opia.  He 
was  going  to  marry  his  niece  Androme^, 
when  her  father  Cepbeus*  was  obliged  to  give 
her  ap  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster,  to 
appease  the  resentment  of  Neptune.  She  was, 
however,  delivered  by  Perseus,  who  married 
her  by  the  consent  of  her  parents,  for  hav- 
ing dMtroyed  the  sea^monster.  This  mar- 
riage (bspleased  Pbineus;  he  interrupted  the 
ceremony,  and  with  a  number  of  attendants 
attacked  Perseus  and  his  friends.  Perseus 
defended  himself,  and  turned  into  stone  Pbi- 
neus and  his  companions,  by  showing  them 
the  Gorgon's  bead.  ApoUotL  2,  c.  1  and  4. — 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  fob.  t  and  i.^Hygm.  fob.  64. 

Pbivtia,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  moatb 
of  the  Himera.    Cie,  in  Ferr.  2»  c.  88. 

PaniTiAg,  caUed  also  Pitbias,  Pjntbias,  and 
Phythias,  a  mmi  fomous  for  his  unparalleled 
friendship  for  Damon.    [«m{.  Damon.]    Cie» 

it  Off.  3,  e.  10.  Ttoe.  6,  o.  n.^Diod.  6. A 

tyrant  of  Agrigentam^  B.  C.  982. 

PBurro^  a  small  island  between  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  now  Fig9>» 

PHLBGfiTHOs,  a  river  of  heU,  whose  wa- 
ten  we^e  bttmiw^  as  the  word  f  xs>s8w,  foam 
which  the  name  is  derived,  seems  (o  indicate. 
Ftrg.  Mn,  6,  v.  MO.^OomI.  Met.  16,  v.  532, 
^-iSmee.  in  Hspf.-SiL  13,  y.  564. 

Phi^ooji,  a  native  of  Trtflles  in  l^f^  <»l^ 
ofthe  emperor  Adrian's  Ireedmen.  He  wrote 
difierant  treatises  on  the  long  lived,  on  won- 
derful things,  besides  an  historical  aceoont  of 
Sicily^  sixteen  books  on  the  Olympiads,  an  ae- 
connt  of  the  prineipal  places  in  Rome,  three 
books  of  Fasti,  &e.  Of  these  some  fragments 
remain.  His  style  was  not  elegant,  and  he 
wrote  without  judgment  or  praoision.  His 
works  have  beea  edited  by  Meursius,  4to.  t. 
Bat*  1620.  One  of  the  horses  of  the  sun. 
The  word  signifies  ftunting.    OtH^  Met.  2. 

Phlsora,  or  Phubgrjbus  campvs,  a 
place  of  Macedonia,  afterwards  caifed  Pal- 
lane,  wber«  the  giants  attacked  the  gods  and 
were  defeated  by  Hercules.  The  oemUtwas 
afterwards  renewed  in  Italy,  in  a  {>laoe  of  the 
same  name  tt«ar  Cttmis.,4a>§,x?^°»7  " 
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Itsif,  which  if  thns  denorakaM,  forms  a  dis- 
trict of  CfitDpahia,  and  appears  to  haye  ex- 
penenced  in  a  verj  g^r«al  decree  the  destnic 
tiw  eflects  of  subterraneens  fires.  Here  we 
ind  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  Solfattrra  still 
smoking,  as  the  poets  hare  pretended,  from 
Jnpiter^  thunder.  The  Monlt  Miow,  which 
was  suddenly  thrown  up  from  the  boweh  of 
the  earth  on  the  day  of  St.  MfchaePs  feast,  in 
the  year  1538,  the  Monlt  Barbam^  formerly 
Mons  Gauros,  the  g^tto  of  the  Sibyl,  the 
Moxious  and  eloemy  lakes  of  Avernus  and 
Acheron,  Sit.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
objects  terrified  the  Greeks  in  their  first  Yoy 
ag;es  to  the  coast,  and  that  they  were  after- 
irards  embellished  and  exaggerated  by  the 
Ihncy  and  fiction  of  the  poets.]  Sil.  8,  v.  538, 
1.  »,  V.  305.— 5/md.  S,-^Diod.  4  and  5.— 
Owrf.  Met,  10,  V  151,  I.  W,  r.  878, 1.  15,  v 
530.— 5tol.  5,  Sjfh.  3,  r.  196. 

Phlbgta,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Some 
amhors  place  them  in  B<»otia.  They  received 
their  name  from  Phlegyas,  the  son  of  Mars, 
with  whom  they  plamlered  and  burned  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Few  of  them 
escaped  to  Phocis,  where  they  settled.  Pans. 
9,  c.  36.— fliwner.  IL 13,  v.  301— SAraft.  9. 

Phlkoyas,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Chryse, 
dau*;hter  of  Halmus,  was  king;  of  the  Lapi- 
the  in  Thessaly.  He  Was  father  of  Ixion  and 
€oronIs,  to  whom  Apollo  offered  violence. 
When  the  father  heaf d  that  his  daug;hter  had 
been  so  wantonly  abused,  he  marched  an 
army  ag;aiust  Oelphi,  and  redacedthe  temple 
of  the  god  to  ashes.  This  was  highly  resented, 
Apollo  killed  Phlegyas  and  placed  him  in 
hell,  where  a  hiig^e  stone  han^  over  his  head, 
and  keeps  him  in  continaal  alarms  by  its 
appearance  of  fallinr  every  moment.  Petut. 
9,  c.  36.— jfpoHorf.  3,  c.  5.— Pthrf.  Pyth.  3  — 
Oriel.  Met  3,  v.  87.— SerWiu  M  Virg,  JEn. 
6,  ▼.618. 

Prlusia,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus 
near  Sicyon,  of  which  Philiitt  was  the  capi- 
tal. 

Phlius,  (fi:en.  uniu,)  a  town  in  Pelopon 
nesns,  now  StapMicitt  in  the  territory  of 
SioyoB.—— Another  in  Elis.^— -Another  in 
AiTolis,  now  Drepemo. 

Phlcevs,  a  snrname  of  Bacchos,  expres- 
sive of  his  youth  and  vigour.  PiuiJn  5^mp. 
fl,  em.  8.  *       . 

Phobetor,  one  of  the  sonsof  Somnus,  and 
his  principal  minister.  His  ofl&ce  was  to  as- 
sume the  shape  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts, 
to  inspire  terror  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  his 
name  intimates  (f  o/0f»).  The  other  two  mi< 
Bisters  of  Somnus  were  Phantasia  and  Mor-| 
pfaeus.     Ovid  ^et  1 1,  ▼.  640. 

Pif  OBOS,  son  of  Mars,  and  god  of  terror 
among  the  ancients,  was  represented  with  a 
Kon*s  head,  and  sacrifices  wer^  oflbred  to  him 
to  deprecate  his  appearance  in  armies.  Piut 
inerot, 

Pifoo^A,  now  FSoeAttf,  a  araritime  town  of 
hmia  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  be 
tween  Cnmie  and  Bmyma,  founded  by  an 
Athenian  colony.  It  received  its  name  from 
Phoeus,  the  leader  of  the  eokmy,  or  from 
>26 


(fOMSfti,)  teih^aha,  which  are  fbnnd  ia  great 
abundance  in  the  aeighbomrhood.  The  inha- 
bitants, called  Phocitt  and  Phpcaentef^  wert 
expert  mariners,  and  founded  ntany  cities  a 
different  parts  of  Europe.    [They  /onaded  t 
colony  also  in  Corsica,  and  carried  «s  com- 
merce even  as  far  as  Tartessus.    They  are 
said  to  have  been  (he  first  of  the  Greels  who 
built  ships  of  war  of  50  oars,  which  tlMy  prv- 
bably  imitated    from  the    Carthaginiav.] 
They  left  Ionia  when  Cyras  attempted  to  re- 
duce them  under  his  power,  and  tboy  came, 
after  many  adventures^into  Ganl,  where  tbey 
founded  .Woinila,  now  Marsetllee.  Thetesm 
of  Marseilles  is  often  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
thet of  Phoemeot  and  its  inhabitMsIs  called 
Phdeaseneet,   Jh  teems  that  the  Phoonv, 
being  besieged  by  Harpagtis,  the  gettarmi  of 
Cyrns)  put  their  teiities  and  aU  tlMir  cfleels 
on  board  of  their  fleet,  and  sailed  to  Ihe 
Oenuss  insohe^  near  Chioa.    The  ChiaBs, 
however,  to  whom  theae  iaiaads  beleogcd, 
fearing  a  dimindtioo  of  their  own  commerce 
from  such  active  ne^bours,  opposed  the  in- 
tended settlement.    The  Phocseana  rotarBid 
upon  this  to  their  native  dty,  overfwwerad 
the  Persian  garrison,aBd  faaviBg  boaad  thea- 
selves  by  an  oath  to  abandon  their  native 
land,  and  not  to  return  to  it  again  until  a 
mass  of  iron,  whieh  they  tunk,  shoahi  ram  to 
the  surface,  sailed  away  to  ^eir  eoloDjr  in 
Corsica.    On  the  voyage,  hoiTBici,  eae  hftif 
of  the  fleet  repentedof  the  eath  and  returned 
home  to  Phoema,  the  rest  preeecded  on  their 
course.     Havii^   reached    Corsica,   diay 
settled  in  Aleaia,  or  Aloria,  an  old  ocloDy  af 
theirs,  until  at  length  the  je^ousy  «ad  au- 
6roachmenta  of  the  CarthBgimaiis  aadEtnH 
rians  compelled  theo  to  retire  to  the  eeast 
of  Gaul,    where ,  they  founded  Btawlia.] 
PhocsML  was  declared  ladepeBdeni  hy  Pom- 
pey,  and  under  the  first  emporors  of  Home  it 
became  one  of  the  most  fleurishing  eitiet  ef 
Asia  Minor.  Lh,  5,  c.  34,  1.  37,  c.  tt,  L  38, 
c.  d9.--Jf«f«,  1,  c.  17.— PsRia  7,  c  3.— JSfr- 
roHot,  1,  V.  165.— ^fm^  14.— fiomt.  tfti. 
16.— Oriif.  Mtt.  6,  r.  9.— PI6i.  8, «.  4. 

pHocBBTtBS  and  Piioelst,  the  inhaMtatifw 
of  Phocis  in  Greece. 

PHOofiiDM,  a  Greek  poet  and  BhBaaa 
pher  of  Miletus,  about  640  yuBn  hefora  Iha 
Christian  era.  The  poetioal  pieae  dow^b- 
tant,  oflled  yovdvriiMt,  aBdBttnfautBd  ta  hh^ 
is  not  of  his  oompositioa,  but  ef  aaollMr  pail 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

Pifooicft,  an  AtheniaB  oaMnnted  far  his 
virtues,  private  as  weyaspohHo.  He  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  Plato  and  of  Xia»> 
crates,  and  as  soon  as  be  appeared  amaug  the 
stateMMQ  of  Athens,  he  dsstmyuiAed  hims>lf 
by  his  prudence  and  moderatioo,  his  Baal  he 
the  pttblie  good,  and  his  military  abihtMB* 


He  often  checked  the  vielent  and  i 
rate  meesures  of  Donjoathenes, 
the  A^enians  seemed  eager  lo 
against  Philip  king  of  Maeedonia«  J 
observed  that  war  sheoki  never  be  nadertn- 
ken  without  the  strongest  and  nieit  oertain 
expettatimn  of  rictory  and  auMasa.    Wh»n 

uiymzeu  uy  '%^j  v_/ v_^^ln^ 
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Fbtlip  endeavoorvd  to  mak«  liiBMlf  matter 
of  EuboBa,  Pbooioa  stoppcid  hit  progrttt,  and 
pooB  oMi|^  him  to  r^iaqaith  hit  «Bteq»riae*. 
JOaring^  the  lime  of  hit  admiiiittratioB  be 
wat  always  inelioed  to  paacc,  though  he 
Dovor  aafitred  hit  coaiitr]rni«i  to  booome  in- 
doloot,  and  to  Jbrgetthe Jeclooty  and  riralthip 
of  their  neighboara.  He  waa  45  timet  appoint- 
ed gfovernor  of  Athent«  and  no  greater  enco 
miom  can  be  patted  apon  hit  talenttat  a  minit. 
ter  and  ttatetman^tfaaa  that  he  never  tolicited 
that  hi^,  thongh  dangeront,  afice.  In  hit  ru- 
ral retreat,  or  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
Armiee,  be  alwayt  appeared  barefooted  and 
without  a  cloak,  whence  one  of  hit  toldiert 
had  occaeion  to  obterre,  when  he  taw  him 
drested  more  warmly  than  utual  dofing  a 
seTera  winter,  that  tinoe  Phocion  wore  hit 
cloak  it  wat  a  tign  of  the  mott  inclement 
veather.  If  he  wat  the  friend  of  temparane« 
and  ditcipline,  he  .wat  net  a  lem  brtlMit  ex- 
ample of  true  heroitm.  Philip,  at  well  at  hit 
son  Alexander,  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but 
to  BO  purpote;  and  Phocion  boatted  in  being 
one  of  the  poorait  of  the  Atheniant,  and  in 
deeerring  the  appeUatian  of  the  Oo9d.    It 
wat  throBf^  him  that  Gtaaoe  wat  taved  from 
an  impan&ig  war,  and  he  adrited  Alezan 
der  rather  to  torn  hit  armt  aoaintt  Pertia 
tlian  to  thad  fkm  bkwd  of  the  Oreekt,  who 
were  either  faia  alliet  w  hit  aabjeott.    Alex 
ander  wat  to  teniiUe  of  hit  merit  and  of  hit 
integrity,  that  ha  aant  htm  100  talentt  from 
tha  tpoila  whioh  he  had  ebtained  from  the 
Pertiaat,  but  Phooion  wat  too  great  to  tuffer 
hiBudf  to  be  bribed;  and  wlmn  the  eon- 
queeor  had  attempted  a  taoond  time  to  oblige 
him,  and  to  cooo&ate  hit  laFOor,  by  offering 
him  the  govammeBt  and  pottettion  of  fire 
citiet,  the  Athenian  vejaated  the  pretents 
with  the  tameindifiereBCa  aad  with  the  tame 
independent  nrind.    Bat,  not  totally  to  dot' 
piae  the  (aroBrt  of  the  monarch,  he  begged 
Alexander  to  reitore  to  their  liberty  fear 
tlaret  that  were  confined  in  the  dtadel  of 
Sardit.    Aatipater,  who  tuaoeedad  in  the  go- 
▼eroment  of  Maeedonia  After  the  death  of 
Alexindar,  alto  attempted  to  cerropt  the  rir 
tuoai  Athenian,  bat  with  the  tame  toceett  at 
hit  royal  paadeoetMr ;  and  whan  afriend  bad 
obserrad  to  Phooion,  that  if  he  oeirid  to  re- 
fute the  generont  oMtn  of  hit  patront,  yet  he 
thouldooatiderihe  goad  of  bit  children,  and 
aooept  them  for  their  take,  Phooion  oalmly 
repAied,  that  if  hit  children  were  like  him 
they  eoQld  maintain  themtelTet  at  well  at 
their  father  had  done,  bat  if  they  behaved 
otherwita  he  declared  that  he  wat  unwitting 
to  leate  them  any  thing  which  might  either 
supply   their  eztravaganoa   or   enooorage 
their  debaooheriea.    BOt  Tirtoat  like  thete 
cooM  not  long  ttand  againtt  theintoleBce  and 
flcklenan  of  an  Athenian  attembly.    When 
the  pNwut  wat  taken,  Phooion  wat  aoooted 
of  treason,  and  therefbre,  to  avoid  the  pub 
Ue  indignation,  he  fled  for  tafety  to  Pdyper- 
choD.    PoljTperchon  tent  him  back  to  Athene, 
where  he  wat  immediately  condemned  to 
drink  the  fatilpoitoQ.    Ha  reoti^ad  th0  in- 


dignitiet  of  the  people  with  uncommon  oom- 
potare ;  and  when  one  of  hit  frieadt  lament- 
ed hit  fiae,  Phocion  exclaimed,  Tkii  ii  tie 
more  Aon  wkai  i  expecUd ;  tkk  freafmeni 
the  m»H  UhtUrieue  eiiiMmu  ofAthmu  httbe  re- 
reived  befere  me.  He  took  the  cop  with  the 
greatett  terenity  of  mind,  and  aa  ha  drank 
tl^  6ital  draught,  he  prayed  for  the  proapari- 
ty  of  Athenp,  and  hade  his  frioids  to  tell  hit 
ton  Phocut  not  to  rememt>er  the  indignitiet 
which  his  father  had  received  from  the  Athe- 
niant. He  died  about  318  yeart  before  the 
Christian  era.  Hit  body  wat  deprived  of  a 
funeral  by  order  of  the  ungrateful  Atha- 
niaht,  and  if  it  was  at  last  interred,  it  was 
by  stealth,  under  a  hearth,  by  the  hand  of 
a  woman  who  placed  thit  inieription  over 
hit  bonat :  Xetp  tnate/o/e,  O  eaered  AearlAt, 
the  preeima  remotnt  ef  a  good  aimiy  HH 
a  beiter  day  restores  them  f  the  wmnvments 
of  their  forsfnUhors^  vihen  Athens^  shali  be 
iehivtred  of  her  frenmjfn  oM  shedl  be  more 
wMt.  It  bat  been  obterved  of  Phocion,  that 
be  never  appeared  elated  in  protparity  or  da- 
jepted  in  advernty,  he  never  betrayed  potil- 
laniniity  by  a  tear  or  joy  by  a  imilo^  Uia 
countenance  wat  stem  and  ""^Juatant,  but  ha 
never  behaved  with  taverity ;  hit  anpiosiiont 
were  mild,  and  hit  rebukes  gentU.  At  the 
age  of  80  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  tha 
Athenian  armiet  like  the  mott  active  oflioer, 
and  to  hit  prudence  and  cod  valour  in  every 
period  of  life  hit  dtiient  acknowledged  thaaif 
telvet  much  indebted.  Hit  meritt  were  act 
buried  in  oblivion ;  the  AthaniaBt  repented  of 
their  ingratitude,  and  honoorad  hit  memory 
by  raiting  him  ttatuaa,  and  putting  to  a  eruei 
death  hit  guilty  acoatara.    Fhst.  k  C.  AW. 

add.— i>M.  Id. 

PBOCia,  a  ooBBlry  of  Graeca,  [haviiy  the 
Sinut  Coriathiaoot  on  tha  touth,  Dorit  and 
the  Loeri  OuXee  on  the  weft,  Thettaly  on  tha 
north,  ^jod  the  Laeri  Epionamidii  and  Opan- 
tii,  together  with  Bototw,  on  the  eatt]  It  ori- 
ginally extended  from  the  bay  of  Corinth  to 
the  tea  of  Eubota,  and  reached  on  the  north 

far  at  Thermopylte,  hot  itt  boondariet 
were  afterwardt  more  contracted.  Phadt 
received  itt  n%ma  from  Phooot,  a  tab  of 
Ortiytion,  who  tattled  there.  Tha  inhabit- 
antt  were  called  PAeeeajet,  and  from  thenoa 
the  epithet  of  Phoeus  wat  famed.  Pamat- 
tat  wat  the  mott  calaturatad  of  thamoaalaiat 
of  Phodt,  aad  Ddpht  waa  tha  greatett  of  ite 
townt.  Phocit  it  rendered  faaiont  for  a 
war  which  it  maintained  againtt  tome  of  tha 
Oraoiaa  rapobhct,  and  which  hat  received 
th0  name  of  tha  Phoeimn  star.  Thit*  oele« 
bratad  war  ortginatad  in  the  fbUowiuf  air- 
comttaneat^-Whan  Philip,kmf  of  Maoeda. 
nia,  had  by  hit  intrigaea  and  wdl«oaBoartad 
poHoy,  fomented  divitieot  in  Graeoa,  aad  dit* 
turbed  the- peace  of  ovary  repohlio,  tha 
Oreekt  univertally  became  ditoonteBted  in 
their  titaation,  fickle  in  their  reealvtiont,  and 
jealout  ^the  protperity  of  the  nugl^uring 
sUtet*  The  Amphiotyont,  who  were  the 
supreme  rulert  of  Greece,  and  who  at  that 
time  were  tubwi^ent  t6  tha-^^  of  the 
62? 
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Thebans,  tb«  inrtteimto  toeariei  of  the  Pbo- 
cisDB,  showed  the  Mime  spirit  of  ficklmeei. 


and,  like  tfao  Mst  of  their  coantrjmeo,  were  '  feeble  interceetioD  wet  not  etteaded  witbeac- 


actuated  bv  the  same  fears,  the  same  Jealousy 
andambiUoD.  As  the  supporters  of  reUgioD, 
they  aoeased  the  Pbooiaiis  of  inpiety,  lor 
ploughing  a  small  portion  of  land  whidi  t>e- 
lonced  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  They  imm«di- 
ately  commanded  that  the  sacred  field  should 
be  laid  wasteland  that  the  Phooian^  to  ex- 
piate their  crime,  should  pay  a  heary  fine  to 
the  community.  The  inability  of  the  Pho- 
cians  to  pay  the  fine,  and  that  of  the  Am- 
phietyons  to  enforce  their  commands  by  vio- 
lenoe,  gare  rise  to  new  events.  The  pe6ple 
of  Phocis  were  roused  by  the  eloquence  and 
the  popularity  of  Philomelus,  one  of  their 
countrymen,  and  when  this  ambitious  ring- 
leader bad  liberally  contributed  the  great 
riches  he  possessed  to  the  good  of  his  country- 
men, they  resolved  to  oppose  the  Amphicty- 
onio  council  by  force  of  arms.  He  seized  the 
rich  temple  of  Delphi,  and  employed  the  trea- 
sures  it  contained  to  raise  a  meremMmrj  army. 
During  two  yeara  hostilitiet  were  carried  pn 
between  the  PhooiaAs  and  their  enemies,  the 
Thebans  and  the  people  of  Locris,  Init  no  de- 
cisive battles  were  fought ;  and  it  eaa  only 
b«  observed,  that  the  Phoolan  prisoners  were 
always  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  as  guilty 
of  the  most  abominable  sacrilege  and  impiety, 
a  treatment  which  was  liberally  retaliated -on 
such  of  Che  army  of  the  Amphietyons  as  be 
came  the  captives  of  the  enemy.  The  defeat, 
however,  and  death  of  Philomelus,  for  a  while 
cheeked  their  sncoesses ;  but  the  deceased  ge 
neral  was  soon  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
his  brother  called  Ononurohns,  his  equal  in 
boldness  and  ambition,  and  hissuperior  In  ac 
tivity  and  enterprise.  Onomarchns  rendered 
his  cause  popular,  the  Thessalians  joined  his 
army,  and  tne  neighbounng  states  observed 
at  least  a  striot  neutrality,  if  they  neither  op- 
posed nor  Aivoured  his  arms.  Philip  of  Ma 
oedonia,  who  had  assisted  the  Thelians,  was 
obliged  to  retire  firom  the  field  with  dishonour, 
but  a  moresQooessful  battle  was  fought  near 
Magnesia,  and  the  monarch,  by  crowning 
the  head  of  his  soldiers  with  laurel,  and  tell- 
log  them  that  they  ftnight  in  the  cause  of  Del- 
phi and  heaven,  obtaiiMd  a  complete  victory. 
Oaomarchus  was  slain,  and  his  body  expos- 
ed on  a  gibbet,  6000  shared  his  fate,  and 
their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  un- 
worthy of  fnneral  honours,  and  30OO  were 
taken  aHve.  This  fatal  defeat,  however,  did 
not  ruin  the  Phocians  :  Phayllus,  the  only 
surviving  brother  of  Philomelus,  took  the 
command  of  their  armies,  and  doubling  the 
pay  of  his  soldiers,  he  increased  bis  foroe* 
by  the  addition  of  0000  men  from  Athens, 
Lacedssmon,  and  Achaia.  But  all  this  nu- 
merous force  at  last  proved  inefiectaal,  the 
treasures  of  ^  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which 
had  Icog  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  war« 
began  to  fail,  dissensions  arose  among  the 
ringleaders  of  Phocis,  and  when  Philip  had 
crossed  the  straits  of  Thermopylss,  the  Pho- 
ciins^  relying  on  his  generosity,  claimed  bis 
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protection,  and  implored  him  to  plead 
canse  before  the  Amphictyonie  cooociL 


cess,  and  the  Thebans,the  Loorisuw,  aadthe 
Thessalians,  who  then  compoeed  Clia    Am- 
phictyonie council,  nnanimously  decreed  that 
the  Phocians  should  be  \ileprived  of  ike  pri- 
vilege of  sending  members  among  ibe  Am- 
phietyons.    Their  arms  and  their     horses 
were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Apollo, 
they  were  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of  60,000 
tklents,  till  the  temple  of  Delpbi   had   been 
restored  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  opa- 
lence ;  their  cities  were  to  be  dtamantled,  and 
reduced  to  distinct  villages,  which   were  to 
contain  no  more  than  sixty  heoses  each,  at 
the  distance  of  a  furlong  from   one  aaoCber, 
and  all  the  privileges  ai^  the  immniities  of 
which  they  were  stripped  were  to  be  eosifor- 
red  on  Philip,  king  of  Maeedoaia,  for  hh 
eminent  services  in  the  proseeotsen  of  the 
Phooian  war.    The  Macedonians  were  or- 
dered to  pot  these  •omel  oom  mends  into  ez»- 
cutioo.    The  Phocians  were  oaabie  to  make 
resistance,  and  ten  years  after  they  had  on- 
dertaken  the  sacred   war,  they  saw  their 
country  laid  desolate,  their  walls  demoliahed, 
and  their  cities  in  ruins,  by  the  wantoa  jea- 
lousy of  their  enemies   and  the   iniexifala 
cruelty  of  the  MsoedoniansoMieti,  B>  C.  548. 
They  were  not,  howefer,  loo|r  noder  this 
disgraceful  sentence,  their  wtfl-knowa  vm- 
lonr  and  courage  reoommended  them  to  fiii- 
vour,  and  they  gradnally  regamad  their  ioAii- 
ence  and  consequenoe  by  the  prateetioB  of 
the  Athenians  and   the  fovoors  of  Philip. 
Ltv.32,  o.  18 — Owid,%Awu^  v.  15.  Jffpl.5, 
V.  276.— Demesf%.«-J«iftn.   8,  to.— /He^ 
16,  to.— Plm.  tn   Dem.  I^je.  Per.  to.— 
Strab.  6.— Potti.  4,  c  5. 

Phocus,  son  of  Phooko,  was  dissolute  ha 
his  manners,  and  onworthy  of  the  siitiies  of 
his  great  father.  He  sras  seat  to  Laoedm* 
mon  to  imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobrie- 
ty, of  temperance,  and  frugality.  He  croellj 
revenged  the  death  of  his  fother,  whom  thn 
Athenians  had  put  to  death.  PhU.  m  Ps4ee. 
fy  Afoph,^^^^k  son  of  OmytiQii,  who  led  a 
colony  of  Corinthians  into  Pheois.  He  c«r- 
ed  Antiope,  a  daughter  of  Nydens,  ef  hwni 
ty,  and  married  her,  and  by  her  became  ii- 
therofPaoopensandCrisos.  P«nit.S,e.^ 

Phootlidxi,  an  aaotant  poet,  [tid-  Fho- 
cilides.] 

Ph(iba8,  a  name  applied  to  the  prsaitem 
of  Apollo^  temple  at  Delphi.  Lmemtu  b^  v. 
128.  to. 

Phobbb,  a  name  givea  to  Diana,  or  the 
moon,  on  aceount  of  the  hrkhtnsm  of  that 
luminary.  She  became,  aeeeiSing  to  ApoOe- 
dorus,  mother  of  AsCeria  and  Latonn.  [«•<. 
Diana.] 

PH<BBlDat,  a  Laoedmmooian  ganoral,  scae 
by  the  Eph<m  to  the  assistance  of  the  Msoe- 
donians  against  the  Thraoians.  He  seised 
the  citadel  of  Thebes;  bat  though  he  waa 
disgraced  and  banished  from  the  Laoedamo* 


oian  army  for  this  perfidkms  measmre,  yet  his 
countrymen  kept  poanssion  of  the  towiK  H€ 
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^ 

^fd  B.  a  377.    C.  A'm.  ui  Ptiop^^DM, 

pROBioisA,  a  tnnwDM  of  iBacolaiuas 
kc  M  i>«iii|f  detcMidttd  from  PhoBboi.  ^trg. 
^n,  V.  773. 

Pbobbvs.  ft  name  giTcn  to  ApollQ  or  th« 
son.    This  word  «xproM«a  the   brigfaioe 
and  spleodoar  of  that  laminary  (t^C^*  from 
t«u»,  /Meae.]    vttf*  Apollo. 

Pbomos,  a  lake  of  Arcadia. 

PHm«fcB,or  Phovicia,  [a  country  of  Asia 
commonly  named  by  the  Jews  Canaan^  though 
some  part  of  it  at  least  was  known  to  them  by 
the  oameof  Syropbenioe.  Phoenicia  was  some- 
times  extended  to  all  the  maritime  countries 
of  Syria  and  Judea,  and  Canaan  to  the  Phi 
listiaes  and  even  to  the  Amalekites.  Spe< 
daily  oousidered,  however,  Phcenicia  extend- 
ed along  the  coastof  Syria  from  the  river  Eleu- 
tberus  and  the  island  Aradus,  to  Mount  Car- 
meU  a  distance  of  about  35  geqgraphioal 
miles.  The  breadth  was  very  limited,  the 
ranges  ol  Libanus  and  Antilibanos  forming 
its  utmost  barrier  to  the  east.  *  Ae  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  various  conjectures 
have  been  started :  the  most  common  one  ie 
that  which  makes  it  a  Greek  term,  derived 
from  ^otrt(^  a  palm-tree,  which  were  very 
abundant  in  this  country.  Others  derive  the 
name  from  Phoenix,  son  of  Agenor.  Boohart's 
opinion  is  as  follows  :  according  to  him  the 
people  of  Phoenicia  had  in  ancient  times  beeo 
cslfed  the  children  of  Anak  or  Beni-Anak 
the  beih  being  so^ned,  Beni-Anak  wa^ 
changed  into  Pbenak,  in  the  plural  Phena 
kim,  from  which  the  Greeks  formed  ^timu. 
We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  spies  sent 
by  Moses  foond  in  Hebron  and  its  environs  a 
people  called  Anakim  or  j^nakim,  and  that 
Ihese  Canaanites  were  distinguished  by  their 
stature  and  strength;  of  coorse  the,  other 
Danaanites  who  claimed  descent  from  them 
K^ere  likewise  named  Anakim.  M.  TAbb^ 
Mignot,  in  his  elaborate  disoumion  of  this 
lubject,  thinks  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reenr 
o  the  word  Beni,  beoanse  the  Egyptians  al 
vays  prefixed  the  article  phe  to  words,  so 
hat  instead  of  Enakim  they  would  read  Phe 
lakim  or  Phooakim,  and  the  Greeks  becom 
og  aeqttainted  in  their  first  maritime  expedi 
ions  on  the  coast  of  the  eoimtry  with  this 
irord,  formed  from  it  f  tmasc,  and  thp  Latin? 
Phoenioes.]  The  PhoBnioiant  were  naturally 
ndustrious,  and  commerce  and  navi^tioo 
irere  among  them  in  the  most  flounshiog 
itate.  [Thay  planted  eeloniet  on  the  shores 
>f  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  Carthage, 
aippo,  Marseilles,  and  Utioe,  and  others  on 
he  ooast  of  Spain,  both  within  and  without 
he  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Their  eommeroe, 
besidei  eitending  to  all  parts  of  the  Palus 
VIaeotis,£oxine,and  Mediterranean,  reached 
tven  to  the  Britiib  isles,  and  also  the  shores 
)f  the  Bakie  Sea.  Besides  this  maritime 
iommerce,  they  carried  on  an  extensive  in- 
aod  trade  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  even  to  Judea. 
Their  own  commodities  were  the  purple  of 
Tyre,  the  glass  of  SidoQ,  and  the  nne  linen  i 
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made  in  their  own  conntry,  toget^  wilk 
curious  ineoes  of  art  in  metals  and  wood. 
Besides  these,  however,  their  foreign  oom- 
meroe  furnished  them  with  abundant  sup. 
^:iies  for  their  inland  trade.]  Their  manu- 
facturers acquired  such  a  s^i^riority  over 
those  of  other  nations,  that  anuysg  the  an- 
cients, whatever  was  elegant,  great  or  pleas- 
ing, either  in  apparel  or  domestic  uteusils, 
received  the  epithet  of  Sidonian.  The  Phm- 
oiciaos  were  originally  governed  by  kings, 
f  hey  were  sut>dued  by  the  Persians,  and  al- 
teriwds  by  Alexander,  and  remained  triiMi- 
tary  to  his  successors  and  the  Romans.  The 
invention  of  letters  is  attributed  to  them. 
[For  some  remarks  upon  the  Phoenician  al- 
phabet, vid,  Palasgi ;  and  for  an  account  of 
the  PhsDuician  language,  vid  Carthagcl 
Herodot.  4,c.  42, 1.  5,  c.  58.— JEfomer.  Od.  15.  * 
7—Mtla,  1, c  II,  1.  2, c. l,~~Slrab,  16. — ^pd' 
lod.  3,c  I.^Xuere/.  2,  V.  829.— P/tn.  2,0. 
47,  L  6,  c  12  ^Ctart.  4,  c.  2.— Kiiy.  JEn,  1, 
&c.— Ovid.  MeU  12,  V.  104, 1. 14,  v.  345,  L  15, 
v.288i 
Pbobxicia.  vid,  Phoenioe. 
Phceniousa,  now  Fdieudi,  one  of  the 
ifiolian  islands. 

Phsmissa,  a  patronymic  given  to  Dido 
Hs  a  native  of  Phoenioia.  Fvrg*  JEtu  4,  v.  529. 
Phobnix,  son  of  Amfntor,  king  of  Argos, 
by  Cieobttle;  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor 
to  young  Achilles.  When  his  &ther  proved 
faithless  to  his  wife*  on  account  of  his  fond- 
ness for  a  concubine  called  Clytia,  Cleobule, 
jealous  of  her  husband,  persuaded  her  son 
Phoenix  to  ingratiate  himself  intathe  favours 
of  bis  father's  mistress.  Phoenix  easily  suc- 
ceededt  but  when  Amyntor  discovered  his 
mtrigues,  he  drew  a  curse  upon  him,  and 
the  son  was  soon  after  deprived  of  his  sight 
by  divine  vengeance.  According  to  some, 
Amyntor  himself  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son* 
whiioh  so  cruelly  provoked  him  that  he  me- 
diated the  death  of  his  father.  Reason  and 
piety, however,  prevailed  over  passion;  and 
Phoenix,  not  to  becpme  a  parricide,  fled  from 
Argos  to  the  oourt  of  Peleus,  king  of  Phthia. 
Here  he  was  treated  with  tei^rness,  Pe- 
leus carried  him  to  Chiron,  who  restored 
bim  to  his  eye-sight,  and  soon  after  he  was 
nade  preoeptor  to  AchiUes,  his  bene£ictor*s 
»on.  He  was  also  presented  with  the  go- 
vernment of  many  cities,  and  made  king  of 
the  Dolopes.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  Achilles  was  ever-  grate- 
ful for  the  instructions  and  .precepts  which 
he  had  received  from.Phonix.  After  the 
death  of  Aohilles,  Phoenix,  with  others,  was 
comoiissioned  by  the  Greeks  to  return  into 
Greece,  to  bring  to  the  war  young  Pyrrhus. 
This  commission  he  performed  with  success, 
aad  after  the  fell  of  Troy,  he  returned  mth 
Pyrrhus,  and  died  in  Thrace.  He  was  buried 
at  iEon,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  near  Tra- 
ohinia,  where  a  small  river  in  the  neighbour- 
hood received  the  name  of  Phoenix.    Sirab. 

9.— flemer.  //.  9,  to>. (kiid.m  lb,  v.  259. 

—w^iwfierf.  2, c.  7.— r»fy.  Mui,  V.  762.—- 
A  son  of  Agenor,  by  a  nymph  who  was  call- 
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ed  Tel^usa,  iccerding^  ;to  ApoUodortts  and 
Mosehns,  or,  sccording  to  others,  ISpimedn- 
M,  Perimeda,  or  Agriope.  He  was,  like  his 
broCbera,€adma8  and  Ciiiz,  sent  bj  hit  father 
in  parsait  of  his  sister  Earopa,  whom  Jupiter 
bad  carried  Aray  trader  the  form  of  a  bnlU 
and  when  bis  tnquines  prored  nnsaocessfulv 
be  settled  in  a  country  which,  according^  to 
some,  was  from  him  called  Phttnieia,  From 
bim,  as  some  suppose,  the  Carthag^ians  were 
called  Pomi.  JpMlod,  ^-^Hygin.  fab.  17B, 
Phol<3x,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa. 
It  receired  its  name  from  Phdus,  the  friend 
of  Hercules,  who  was  buried  there,  ft  is 
often  confounded  with  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Thessaly,  near  Mount  Othrys.  Ptin, 
4,  c.  6.— Lucon.  3,t.  198. 1.  6,  r.  388, 1.  7,  v. 
449.— Owrf.  2.  Ftff/.  2,  T.  273. 

Prolds,  one  of  tbe  Centaurs,  son  of  Sile- 
nus  and  Melia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  1x« 
ionandtbedoud.  He  kindly  entertamed  Her- 
cules, when  he  was  goin^  against  the  boar  of 
Erymantbus,  but  be  refused  to  give  bim  wine, 
as  that  which  be  bad  belonged  to  the  rest  of 
tbe  Centaurs.  Hercules,  upon  this,  without 
ceremony,  broke  tbe  cask  anJ  drank  tbe  wine. 
Tbe  smell  of  tbe  liquor  drew  the  Centaurs 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  the  bouse  of  Pho- 
los«  but  Hercules  stopped  them  when  they 
Ibrdbly  entefed  theebabitation  of  his  friend, 
and  killed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Pho- 
lus  gare  tbe  dead  a  decent  funeral,  but  he 
mortally  wounded  himself  with  one  of  tbe 
arrows  which  were  poisoned  with  the  venom 
of  tbe  hydra,  and  which  he  attempted  to  ex- 
tract from  the  body  of  one  of  the  Centaurs. 
Hercules,  unable  to  cure  bim,  buried  bim 
when  dead,  and  called  the  mountain'  where 
his  remains  were  deposited  by  the  name  of 
Phohe.  ApolUtd.  1.— P«ti#.  3.— ^7r^.  G.  2, 
V.  456.  ^n.  8,  y.  294.— ZHiNf.  4.— Ao/.  1. 
Lucan.  3,  6  and  t.-^Stat.  Theb,  2. 

PuoRBAA,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Epithesia, 
killed  during  the  Trojan  war  by  Menelaus. 
Tbe  god  Somnus  borrowed  his  features  when 
be  deceived  Palinurus,  and  threw  him  into 
the  sea  near  tbe  coast  of  Italy,  yirg,  ^n. 
3,  V.  842. 

Phorcvs  or  Phorctb,  a  sea-deity,  son 
of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who  married  his  sister 
Ceto,  by  whom  be  had  tbe  Oorgons,  the  dra 
gon  that  kept  the  apples  of  the  Hesperide?, 
and  other  monsters.  Hetiod.  7%co^n. — Anol- 
lod. 

Pbormio,  an  Athenian  general,  whose 
father**  name  was  Asopicus.  He  impove- 
rished himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  dig- 
nity of  his  army.  His  debts  were  some) 
time  after  paid  by  the  Athenians,  who  wisb< 
ed  to  make  him  their  general,  an  office  which 
he  refused  while  he  had  so  many  debts,  ob- 
sei^ving  that  it  was  unbecoming  an  officer  to 
be  at  tbe  head  of  an  army,  when  he  knew  that 
be  was  poorer  than  tbe  meanest  of  hfs  sol- 
diers.  A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Ephe- 

sns,  who  once  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  du- 
ties of  an  oAser  and  the  military  profession. 
The  philosopher  himself  was  ignorant  of  the 
subject  which  he  treated,  upon  wldebHanni- 
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bal  the  Great,  who  was  vd«  of  ham  aifitor 
exclaimed  that  he  had  teen  many  rtiitin  o'. 
men,  but  never  one  worse  (hsA   Plwisfc 

CV.  dt  JV*a/.  D.  2. A  ^Utotple  of  Pte 

chosen  by  the  people  of  Elit  to  Hukv  a  n- 
formation  in  their  government  aadi  Omw  ji^ 
rispmdence. 

PtfORMiS,  an  Arcadian  who  aoqwirvigrer 
riches  at  the  court  of  G^ob  and  Siero  §■  S 
cily.  He  dedicated  a  brazett  atmtiie  of  x 
mare  to  Jupiter  Olympius  ia  Pelupeun— lu 
which  so  much  resembled  natore,  that  bsr- 
ses  came  near  it  as  if  it  hskl  been  ifivc 
Pmu.  5,  o.  27. 

Phoron svs,  tbe  god  of  a  rlrer  of  Felopea' 
nesus  of  the  same  name.  He  was  ana  of  tbe 
river  Inachus  by  Melissa,  and  he  area  the  se- 
cond kiog  of  Aigos.  He  married  a  vpuft 
called  Cerdo,  or  Laodice,  by  wheat  he  had 
Apis,  from  whom  Argolis  was  ealed  Apia, 
and  Niotie,  the  first  woman  of  whooi  /opiter 
became  enamoured.  Phoroueoa  taaght  his 
subjects  tbe  utility  of  laws,  and  the  adraa- 
tages  of  a  sobial  lift)  aad  of  ftieiidiy  iater- 
oonne,  whenee  theinbabHaiitsof  ArgeHa  are 
often  oalled  Pkvnnai,  FaQsanias  relate 
that  Pboroneus,  with  tbe  Cephkat,  Asteriaj 
and  rnaobos.  were  appomted  at  vatpirea  in  a 
quarrel  between  Neptune  and  Jane  eooeera- 
ing  their  right  of  patroaiiing'  Ai^elss.  Jvoo 
gained  tbe  preference,  apoa  which  ^leptooe 
in  a  fit  of  resentment,  dried  up  all  the  ft>or 
rivers  whose  deoieionbe  deemed  paitiair  He 
afterwards  restored  them  to  their  digalty  anJ 
eonsequence.  Pboroneus  was  the  first  whr 
nmed  a  temple  to  Jaao.  He  recei^d  divine 
honours  after  death.  Hii  temple  itUI  existed 
at  Argus,  under  Anteniinis  tbe  Reesaa  empe- 
ror. Pa\n.  2,  e«  15,  ito^-gfpoiM.  t,  c.  f .— 
Hyfin,  fab.  143. 

Pbor^nib,  a  pafronymio  of  lo,  at  ssitir  of 
Pboroneus.    Orti-  Met.  I ,  v.  #25. 

pROTiRirs,  an  eunuch  who  wat  prime  mi- 
ittster  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  1^|ypt.  Wbetf 
Pom  pey  fled  to  tbe  court  of  wAmy  ate 
the  battle  of  Pliarsalia,  Pbetiavs  advMad  fas 
master  not  to  reeeive  bim,  but  to  p«t  fate  fei 
death.  His  advice  wat  etriotly  We  wad. 
Julius  Csesar  sobm  time  after  visitad  ^mt 
and  Photioos  rahed  sedition  tgaiatt  his,  nr 
which  he  was  put  to  death.  Whea  Cmt 
triumphed  over  E^pt  aad  Alexandria,  the 
pictures  of  Pbetinat,  and  of  tamm  ef  the 
E^yptiant,  were  carried  in  Che  preetsdmat 
Rome.    Plttt. 

Pr'itIvs,  a  patriardi  of  ConalaatineiAtii 
the  9th  century.  He  was  ef  a  neMe  fimvilyi 
and  enjoyed  the  repntatien  of  hwhtaihe  mim. 
learned  and  accompUthed  aian  or  his  afc 
His  elevation  to  tbe  patriarehal  oAce  eaasal 
a  great  schism.  The  emperor  BaailfBi  ex* 
pell6d  him,  an  act  which  was  eonfirased  by  a 
council  summoned  Ibr'tfaat  pnrpoae,  who  pr^ 
nounoed  an  anathema  as  well  as  a  depcmtion 
against  him.  He  wat  afterwards  mCared  to 
favour,  but  was  a  second  time  depotaJ  by  Leo 
in  886,  and  confined  ina  monntery  where  he 
died.    He  wrote  Myrobibloo  or  Bibiiotheoa* 


work  coii^pfeg,^5_.^NI^Mi4  critieal 
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ittdgmeat  of  280  writers  in  variont  depart- 
ooeota  of  literature*  of  many  of  whom  no 
>ther  relie  remaidf.  Tbe  besteditioaifl  that 
printed  at  j^ooeB  in  1653-  He  wae  the  au- 
thor likewise  of  a  work  called  fftimocanoa. 
Mr  a  coIleetioQ  of  the  canons  of  the  church, 
printed  with  the  commeiitaries  of  Balsemoo 
it  Paris  in  1615,  and  also  of  a  collection  of 
etters  printed  by  Montaga  in  1051.  But  his 
nost  raluable  work  is  the  Lexicon,  which 
las  only  reached  as  in  an  imperfect  and  mu- 
ilated  ftate.  The  yarieos  MSS.  of  this 
work  in  diiSerent  libraries  on  the  continent 
>f  Elorope  are  mere  transcripts  from  each 
>ther,  and  originally  Irom  the  valuable  one 
)ekinging  to  the  library  of  Trinity  Collie, 
^mbridge,  England.  Hiis  ■hantnoript  be 
ooged  orif^aally  to  Gale.  Bentley,  Rnhn 
cen,  and  Boraian  9d,  have  girea  it  celebrity 
)y  their  qvctetions.  Porson  at  last  under 
ook  to  copy  and  publish  it,  bat  his  death 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  project, 
Corson^s  labours  were  finally  given  to  the 
¥orld  in  1823,in  2  vols  8vo.  by  Dobree,whoee 
tame,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  work. 
This  edition,  oetwithstamUng  all  that  has 
>eea  said  of  it^  is  greatly  injured  by  want  of 
Tpographieal  aoooracy;  the  addenda  and 
orrigmda  oooopy  ibrty*foar  pages.  SttU 
I  is  better  than  the  edition  of  Hermann 
vhich  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1808  in 
I  vols.  4to.  Hermann  followed  two  very  in- 
orrect  manuscripts.  Tbe  lexicon  of  Pho- 
ius  is  compiled  from  Harpooratioii,  the 
choliasts  on  Plato,  and  from  lexicons  of  tbe 
3ramatio  and  Rhetorical  writers.  Theia 
ire  two  considerable  ioeiifue  ;  one»  from  the 
?ord  «/i«s{iTeff  to  mmwput^  the  other,  from 

•0^«K  to  y^tKUft,'] 

PhraItbs,  1st.  ^  king  of  Partita,  who 
ocoeeded  Arsaoes  the  3d,  adled  also  Phri 
ipatins.  He  made  war  against  Antkiehos, 
oog  of  Syria,  and  was  defaited  iirairee  sue- 
«ssive  batties.  He  left  many  children  be 
dad  him,  but  as  tfoey  were  all  too  young*  and 
loable  to  roooeed  to  the  throne*  he  appointed 
us  bretber  Mithridates  king,  of  whose  abili 
m  and  miUtary  prodettoe  be  had  often  been 
i  speolater.  Jvtim.  4U  o>  5.— —Tbe  2d,8Uo 
weded  his  father  Mithridates  as  king  of  Par 
bUv  and  anade  war  against  the  Scythians, 
yhom  he  called  to  his  assistance  against  An 
iMhoe  king  of  Syria*  and  whom  he  refused 
0  pey,  on  the  pretence  that  they  came  too 
ate.  He  was  mordered  by  some  Greek 
ntroenanei,  who  had  been  onoe  his  captives, 
^  who  had  enlisted  in  his  army,B.  C  129. 

Tutiin.  42,  e.  U-^PhU.  in  Pmnp, The 

^  socoeeded  his  Either  Paooros  on  the 
broue  of  Parthia,  and  gave  one  of  his  <^agb- 
ers  in  marriage  to  Tigraaes,  the  ton  of  Ti 
^ranes  king  U  Armenia.  Soon  after  be  in 
raded  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  to  make  his 
)Qn*in-law  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father. 
His  expeditioa  was  attended  with  ill  sue- 
rest,  iie  reaewsd  a  treaty  of  alliaoee  which 
bi*  Either  had  made  with  t^  Romans.  At 
(lis  retorn  to  Parthia*  he  was  assassinated  by 
^'8  soot  Onkki  and  Mithridates.  «/kjiftB.— 


The  4th*  was  nominated  king  of  Parthia  by 
his  father  Orodes,  whom  he  soon  after  mur- 
dered, as  also  his  own  brothers.  He  made 
war  against  M.  Antony  with  great  success,  and 
obliged  him  to  retire  with  much  loss.  Some 
lime  after  he  was  dethroned  by  the  Parthian 
nobility,  but  he  soon  regained  his  power,  and 
(irore  away  tbe  Uiturper  called  Tiridates. 
The  usurper  claimed  the  protection  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Roman  emperor,  and  Phraates  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause,  and 
gain  the  favour  of  his  powerful  judge.  He 
was  successful  in  his  embassy :  he  matte  a  trea- 
ty of  peooe  and  alliance  with  the  Roman  em- 
peror,festored  the  ensigns  and  standards  whidi 
tbe  Parthians  had  taken  from  Crassus  and 
Antony,  and  gave  up  his  four  sons  with  their 
wives  as  hostages,  till  his  engagements  were 
peribrmed.  Some  svppoee  that  Phraates  de- 
livered his  children  into  the  hands  of  Augus- 
tus to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  mieht 
reign  with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  nis 
suktjects  would  revolt  as  soon  as  they  found 
any  one  of  his  family  inclined  to  countenance 
their  rebellion,  though  at  the  same  time,  they 
scorned  to  support  the  interest  of  any  usurper 
who  was  not  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Arsa- 
cidsB.  He  was,  however,  at  lart  murdered 
by  one  of  his  concubines,  who  placed  her  son 
call  Pfaraaticet,  on  the  throne.  KoL  Max,  7, 
c.  6.— JiiiltR.  42,  c.  5.— Dtod.  Cas.  61,  ko, 
— PImC  mJinimu  iic.'^Taeii.  Ann.  6,  o.  32. 
—A  prince  of  Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berios.*— A  satrap  of  Parthia.  Diif.  Ann* 
0,0.42. 

PrraatIcbs,  a  toa  of  Phraates  4th.  He, 
with  hia  mother,  murdered  his  ftither,  and 
took  posMSsion  of  the  vacant  throne.  Hit 
reign  was  short ;  he  was  deposed  by  his  sab- 
jeots  whom  he  had  oiended  by  cruelty,  ava- 
rice, and  oppremioa. 

Pbrabatss,  the  tame  as  Phraotoi.  vii. 
Phraates. 

Phkaoetbs,  socoeeded  bis  fother  Deioees 
on  the  throne  of  Media.  He  made  war 
against  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  oooqaer- 
ed  th9  greatest  part  of  Asia.  He  was  de- 
feated and  killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Assyrians, 
after  a  reign  of  22  years*  B.  C.  625.  His 
son  Cyaxares  succeeded  him.  It  is  suppos- 
ed that  the  Arphaxad  mentioned  in  Judith  is 
Phraortes.    Paw — Htred^L  1,  c.  102. 

[PHRTodaiB,  a  more  sncient  name  for 
Cum»  in  i£olia.  According  to  Strabo,  the 
early  settlers  from  Locris  eetablisbed  them- 
selves for  a  considerable  space  of  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Phrykios.  Hence  they  gave 
to  the  new  state,  when  they  had  founded  it, 
the  name  of  Phryconis.] 

PHxnvt,  a  riv^r  of  Argolis.  There  was 
also  a  small  town  of  that  name  in  £lis,  built 
by  the  Minym.    Herodot.  4,  o.  148. 

PbrohIiia*  a  daughter  of  Etearchos,  king 
of  Crate.  She  was  delivered  to  a  servant  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea*  by  order  of  her  fa- 
ther, at  the  instigation  of  his  second  wife.  The 
servant  was  nnwiUtne  to  murder  the  child, 
but  as  be  was  boiuid  by  an  oath  to  throw  her 
hito  iha  aiBa»  he  accordin|^  IcI^'^^PR"  ^^^ 
«3I  o 
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tb»  wiwbj  a  rop«,aBd  took  herontagmiD  mi- 
hort.  PbrdoiflMi  wa«  mAerwardi  io  the  niim< 
bor  of  tiie  coAcabiaot  of  PolyBUMttnt,  by 
whom  she  beoame  mother  of  Battnt,  the 
fomder  of  Cjreoe.     Heroioi.  4,  c.  154. 

pHftTOius,  a  rirer  of  Asia  Mioor,  dividing 
Phryi^ia  from  Caria,  and  falling  into  the  Her- 
mm.    Paui. 

PaKTOiA,  [a  large  oonntry  of  Aiia  Mioor* 
boaoded  oo  the  north  bj  Bithynia  and  Gala- 
tia«  on  the  west  by  a  part  of  Mytta,  by  Lydia, 
and  a  part  of  Carta,  oo  the  south  by  Lyoia. 
Pifidia,  and  Isauria,  and  oo  the  east  by  Cap- 
padooia.  It  received  the  appellation  of  Ma- 
jor Ml  distinguish  it  from  a  part  of  Mysia 
OMurThe  Hellespont,  whioh  was  oecupied  by 
some  Phrygians  aAer  the  Trojan  war,  and 
by  them  called  Phrygia  Minor  ;  wheoce  it| 
appears  that  the  term  Phrygians  is  applied 
Improperly,  or  else  by  i^tidpation,  to  the{ 
Trojans  in  Virgil.]  It  >eceived  its  imme 
from  the  Brygu^  a  nation  of  Thrace  or 
Macedonia,  who  came  to  settle  there,  and 
from  their  name,  by  corruption,  arose  the 
word  PhrygfM.  The  most  remarkable  towns 
were  Laodioe,  Hierapolis,  and  Synnada 
The  in?eotions  of  the  pipe  of  reeds,  and 
of  all  sorts  of  needle- work,  is  attributed  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  represented  by  some 
authors  as  stubborn,  but  yielding  to  correo- 
tion  (hence  Pkryae  verberaiui  melser),  as  im- 
prudent,  efiemioate,  servile,  and  volupluous ; 
and  to  this  y'irgil  seems  to  allude,  JEn.  9,  t. 
617.  The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  nations, 
were  called  barbarians  by  the  Greeks},  their 
music  {Phtifgii  cmUut)  was  of  a  grave  and 
•olemn  nature,  when  opposed  to  the  brisker 
and  more  cheerful  Lydian  airs.  Mekh  !« c. 
19.— ^ra6.  %  tc— 0««/.  Met.  13,  v.  429,  &c. 
— Oic.  l.adfam.  ep.  16.— F/oec.  «7 — Dio. 
1,  c.  60.— Pirn.  8,  c  48.— Hero/.  «,  od.  9,  v. 
16.— Fotis.  6,  c  S&.—Htrodot.  7,  o.  73. 

Phrtitb,  a  celebrated  prostitute,  who  flou- 
rished at  Athens  about  388  years  belbre  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistress  to  Prazite. 
les  who  drew  her  pietare.  [vid,  Praxiteles.  ] 
This  was  one  of  his  best  pieces,  and  it  was 
plaoed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  It 
is  said  that  ApeUes  painted  his  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene  after  he  had  seen  Phryoe  on  the 
sea*shore  naked,  and  with  dishevelled  hair. 
Pbryne  became  so  rich  by  the  liberality  of 
her  lovers,  that  she  ofiered  to  rebuild,  at  her 
own  expense,  Thebes,  which  Alexander  had 
destroyed,  provided  this  inscription  was  plao- 
ed on  the  walls:  •'  Alexander  destroyed,  and 
the  harlot  Phryne  restored.''  This  was  re- 
fused.  PUn.  34,  c.  8. There  was  also  an- 
other of  the  same  name,  who  was  accused  of 
impiety.  When  she  saw  that  she  was  going 
to  be  ooodemned,  she  uoveiled  hM-  bosom, 
which  so  influenced  her  judges  that  she  was 
immediately  acquitted.     Q^iniiL  2,  c  15. 

PHftTHlcQVB.  [a  Greek  sophist,  a  native 
of  Bithynia,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  Cemmodus*  Two 
works  are  attributed  to  hun,  via.  Apparatus 
SophisCicos,  and  Leotiooes  Attics.  There  it 
'^at  an  abridgatnt  of  tha  lattar,  which 
632 


was  printed  at  Rtime  in  1S17.] A^ 

poetof  Athens,  discipl«  to  The^  fim 
the  first  who  introdneed  a  fiuMle  ckt«t 
oo  thestafl^  [The  characters  ^  Iibi 
were  alwajPplayed  by  males  on  ths  ssot 
stage  :  it  would  have  been  man  cmr 
therefore  to  have  said  that  PhryniehBs  ■ 
the  first  who  iatrodooed  a  female  smL  k 
some  of  his  pieces  the  chorus  very  pnte^ 
ivas  composed  of  iemale  chartotsntkur^ 
presented.  The  tragedies  of  tlrn  poetta 
remarkable  for  the  fi^qtient  daneei  tlst  ve 
tntermingled  with  them.  He  iumtBUu^ 
the  art.  Phrvniohus  composed  aMB(  oAp 
a  tragedy  which  Thamistoclm  onad  bli 
represented  with  great  magniieaee,  d 
which  bore  away  the  prise.  TV  mafi\ 
of  this  event  was  perpetuated  by  m  mof 
tion.  The  tragedy  waa  probably  "A^i^ 
ntrtaiM,*'  or  **  tkg  Pernmu.^  W^pm^ 
UUed  «"  Ms Ukmg  •f  Jtft/efvs"  nsdeiicka 
impfomionupon  the  aodienee  at  Atbm^ 
the  Athenians  actually  condemned  Ux  ^ 
to  pay  a  fine  for  having  opened  aneve^ 
a  national  wound,  and  one  so  diriMsooi^ 
to  the  Greeks.  Snidas,  howtvsr,  ttinteB 
thispieice  to  another  Fhryoicfaw,  tat  B(* 
ley  has  shown  that  only  one  peeC  of  (feM>a> 
composed  tragedies.]— [A  eonie  psd» 
terior  to  Aristophanee.]  Sirmh.  14 — Ao- 
micpeet 

Pretrm,  a  musieian  of  Mityleas,thefe< 
who  obtained  a  mosioal  prise  at  tbs  Fni^ 
nasa  at  Athens.  He  added  two  strisgiO" 
lyre,  whioh  had  always  been  used  w^  <*** 
byallhispradecessor«,B.C.438.  It«*» 
that  he  was  originally  a  cook  at  tfaskosK<i 

Hiero,  king  of  Sioilyw A  writsre  w 

reign  of  Commodus,  who  madea  csflf^ 
io  36  books,  of  pharsmand  seatc«»^ 
tbe  best  Greek  aAbors,  io. 

PflRTS^a  celebrated  general  «^Atsm 
who  died  01 C.  690.  .       - 

Phrtxvs,  a  son  of  Athamas,  lo"liy% 
bes,by  Nephele.    After  the  nf^m^* 
bis  mother,  he  was  peraecutid  ^J^r" 
roost  inveterate  fury  by  his  •*■?*■?'[.!/ 
because  he  was  to  sit  on  the  tkr^e^J^ 
mas,  in  preference  to  the  chiWrso  •••*]■" 
wife.    He  was  apprised  of  Ine'i  u"***^ 
upon  his  lifo  by  his  mother  NspbeM^  r^ 
cording  to  others,  by  his  pw^P^V,*^^^ 
better  to  make  his  escape,  ^^^"^SU 
bis  fiither*s    treasures,  and  pn^^S 
BoeoUa  with  his  sister  HeUe,  to  go  ^]r 
friend  and  relaUon  JEetes,  kiBf  «  ^ 
They  embarked  on  board  a  »^'f{^^ 
ing  to  the  fabulous  aooount of  tyggja 
mythologists,  they  mounted  «o  m  '*"V| 
ram  whose  fleece  was  ofgoW»«"-!2?J^ 
on  their  journey  through  lh#  W-^jTji. 
to  which  they  were  carried •^JJ^^JSi 
dy,  and  she  foUieto  theses.    ^^^^^ 
her  a  deoent  burial  on  ths  *^*?2gL|t 
after  he  had  called   the  p>^.  "SS 


placs 
riroro  her  name,  he  <»Btiaaed  Itf^ 
arrived  sale  in  the  kingdom  ^^SSw^ 
he  ofimd  the  ram  en  the  iM^ 
Tbe  kiag  fftoahred  him  vithj 
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ind  gate  him  his  daughter  Ch^dope  in  mar- 
*iage.  She  had  by  him  PhrootiB,  Melias, 
\rgo8,  Cyliodrufl,  whom  some  call  Cjtoros, 
Z^atts,  Lorai,  and  Helleo.  Some  time  after 
le  was  murdered  by  his  father-in-law,  who 
»Q  vied  him  the  possession  of  the  golden  fleece ; 
Lod  Chalciope,  to  prevent  her  children  from 
(baring  their  Aither's  fate,  sent  them  private- 
y  from  Colchis  to  Bceotia,  as  nothing  was  to 
>e  dreaded  there  from  the  jealoasy  or  re- 
leatment  of  lao,  who  was  then  dead.  The 
able  of  the  flight  of  Phryzos  to  Colchis  on 
I  ram  has  been  explained  by  lome,  who  ob- 
terve,  that  the  ship  on  which  he  embarked 
vas  either  called  by  that  name  or  carried  on 
i«r  prow  the  figure  of  that  animal.  The 
leeoe  of  gold  is  explained  by  reeoUeoting  that 
Pbryxas  carried  away  immense  treasaret 
rom  Thebes.  Phryxos  was  placed  among 
be  constellations  of  heaven  after  death. 
Pbe  ram  which  carried  him  to  Asia  is  said 
o  bare  been  the  frait  df  Neptane*s  amonr 
rith  Theophaae,  the  daoghter  of  Altis. 
rbis  ram  had  been  ghren  to  Athamas  by  the 
^ods,  to  reward  his  piety  and  religious  life, 
ind  Nephele  procured  it  for  her  children 
oat  as  they  were  going  to  besacriflceii  to  the 
sa  lousy  of  Ino.  The  murder  of  Phryxus 
raa  some  time  after  amply  revenged  by  the 
y reeks.  It  gave  rise  to  a  oelebratod  expedi- 
ion  which  was  achieved  under  Jason  and 
nany  of  the  princes  of  Greece,  and  which 
tad  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  the  |olden 
leeee,  and  the  punishment  of  the  king  of 
!)olchis  for  his  cruelty  to  the  son  of  Athamas. 
yi9d.  4.— HeroA»/.  7,  c  197.— ^poOea.  Arg. 
'•^rpheus.^Flaee.^Stf^.^-Ap^Uod,  1,  c. 
K — Pindar,  Pjfth.  4.— Hj/gin.  feb.  14, 188, 

;cc«— Ovid.  Heroid.  18,  Mti.  4 ^A  small 

-irer  of  Argolis. 

Phthia,  a  town  of  Phthiotts,  at  the  east  of 
(fount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  where  Achilles 
raa  bom,  and  from  which  he  is  often  called 
^hMui  Heroi,  Horat.  4.  Oil.  6,  v.  4.— 
?9id.  Ma,  13,  V.  166.-^ela,  2,  c  3.--Pr0- 
>ert.  2,  el.  14,  v.  38.— Cte.  Tiise.  1,  c.  10. 

Phthiotii,  a  small  province  of  Thessaly, 
^tween  the  Pelas^us  Sinus  and  the  Malia- 
ioa  Sinus,  Magnesia,  and  Mount  (Eta.  Pcmt. 
10,  o.  8. 

Pbta,  a  tall  and  bcautiAil  woman  of  Atti- 
a,  whom  Pisistratus,  when  he  wished  to  re 
istablish  himself  in  his  tyranny,  dressed  like 
be  goddess  Minerva,  and  led  to  the  city  on  a 
thariott  making  the  populace  believe  that 
iie  goddess  herself  caaie  to  restore  him  to 
>ower.  The  artifice  sucoeeded.  HtroioU 
i,  c  59.— Pe/j^on.  1,  c  40. 

PuTCVS,  (ua/is,)  a  promontory  near  Cy- 
'ene,  now  called  Rat'Ol-mn.    Luenn,  9. 

PhtiAvb,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  built  by 
Pbylaous.  Protesilans  reigned  there,  from 
rbenoe  he  is  often  called  P%ia«i^s.  Lwstm, 

5,   V.  252. A  town  of  Arcadia.    Pout.  1, 

3.  54.— A  town  of  Epirus.    X.tv.  45,  o.  26. 

PHTI.K,  a  well4brtified  village  of  Attica,  at 

a  little  distance  from  Athem. .  [ Phyle  was 

situate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Campus 

Thri%^utf,  and  w«t  the  Ibrt  poKMin^  by 
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Thrasybulus  and  |^  Athenian  exiles,  who 
expelled  the  thirty  tjrrants  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.]     C./fep,  in  Thra$, 

pHTLLig,  a  daughter  of  Sithon,  or,  aooord- 
iog  to  others,  of  Lyoui^us,  kmg  of  Thrace, 
who  hospitably  received  Demophoon  the  son 
of  Theseus,  who,  at  his  return  ftom  the  Tro- 
jan war,  had  stopped  on  her  coasts.  She  be- 
came enamoured  of  him,  and  did  not  find  him 
insensible  to  her  passion.  After  some  mouths 
of  mutual  tenderness  and  affection,  Demo- 
phoon 9et  sail  for  Athens,  whither  his  domes- 
tic affairs  recalled  him.  He  promised  faith- 
fully to  return  as  soon  as  a  month  was  ex- 
pired ;  but  either  his  dislike  for  Phyllis,  or 
the  irreparable  situation  of  his  affairs,  ob- 
liged him  to  violate  his  engagement,  and  the 
queen,  grown  deq^rate  onaooount  of  his  ab- 
sence, Imnged  herself,  or,  according  to  others* 
threw  herself  down  a  precipice  into  the  sea«  ' 
and  perished.  Her  friends  raised  a  tomb  over 
her  body,  where  there  grew  up  certain  trees, 
whose  leaves,at  a  particular  season  of  tbeyear, 
suddenly  became  wet,  as  if  shedding  tears  for 
the  death  of  Phyllis.  According  to  an  old 
tradition  mtntioned  by  Servius,  VirgiPs  com- 
mentator, Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  gods 
into  an  almond-tree,  which  is  called  Phylla  by 
the  Greeks.  Soroe  days  after  this  metamor- 
phosis, Demophoon  re-visited  Thrace,  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  Phyllis,  he  raa 
and  clasped  the  tree,  whiob,  though  at  that 
time  stripped  of  its  leaves,  suddenly  shot  forth 
and  blossomed,  as  if  still  sensible  of  tender* 
and  love.  The  absence  of  Demo- 
phoon from  the  house  of  Phyllis  has  given 
rise  to  a  beautiful  epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen 
about  the  fourth  month  after  her  lover*s  de- 
parture. Ootd.  Heroid.  2,  de  Art  Am,  2,  v. 
353.    7Vti<.2,437.— Hj/giii.(ab.69. 

Phtllus,  a  general  of  Phocis  during  the 
Phocian  or  sacred  war  against  the  Thebans. 
He  had  assumed  the  command  after  the 
death  of  his  brothers  Philomelus  and  Ono- 
marchns.  He  is  called  by  some  Phayllus. 
vuf.  Phocis. 

Pbvsciov,  a  fomous  rock  of  6<eotia, 
which  was  the  resid«ice  of  the  Sphynx,  and 
against  which  the  monster  destroyed  her- 
self when  her  enigmas  were  explained  by 
(Edipus.    PhU, 

Phtscov,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Pto- 
lemies, kings  of  Egypt,  ft>om  the  great  pro- 
minency of  his  belly.    Athtn*  2,  c.  23. 

Phybcob,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite 
Rhodes.    Strab.  14. 

PiA,  or  PiAUA,  festivals  instituted  in  ho- 
nour of  Adrian,  by  the  emperor  Antoninus^ 
They  were  celebrated  at  Pute<^  on  the  se^ 
cond  year  of  the  Olympiads. 

Pioiiri,  the  inhabitants  of  Pioenum,  called 
also  PietnUt,  liaL  8,  v.  4^5 — Strab.  5.— 
MeUu  2,  c.  4. 
PicBHTiA,  the  capital  of  the  Pioentini. 
PicxMTlvt,  a  people  of  Italy,  between 
Lucania  and  Campania  on  the  Tu8ea|BSea. 
They  are  different  fiom  the  Piceni  otPicen- 
tt^,  who  inhabited  Pioenum,  [but  drntgadf^ 
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from  them.]    SU.It.^m 
C.62. 

picEjfujff,  or  PiCKiius  AGBB,  a  country  of 
Itatjy  oo  t)ie  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  [south 
and  east  of  Umbria.l  Lit.  31,  c.  6, 1.  22,  o. 
9, 1.  27,0.43.— 5ti.  10,  V.  313.— iforal.  2,  wt 
3,  V.  722,— ^ar/.  1»  ep.  44. 

FicTJS,  or  PicTi,  a  people  of  Soythia,  call- 
ed alao  Agathunm.  They  received  this  name 
from  their  painting  their  bodies  with  difierent 
colours,  to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of 
their  enemies.  A  colony  of  these,  according 
to  Seryinsi  Virgil's  commentator,  emigrated 
to  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  where  they 
still  preserved  their  name  and  their  savage 
manners,  bat  they  are  mentioned  onljr  by  la- 
ter writers.  [This  remark  of  Servius  is  al 
together  incorrect.  To  say  nothin|^  of  the 
utter  impossibility  of  such  a  migration,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  Scythian  race 
to  whom  he  alludes  were  properly  called 
Ag^yrsitand  the  term  pte/i  is  merely  ap- 
pUed  to  them  by  the  Latin  poeti  from  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  their  painHng  their  bodies  to 
look  more  terriUe  in  fight.  The  PioU  were 
a  Caledonian  caoe,  fint  mentioned  under  thb 
denomination  in  a  panegyric  of  Cnmenius,  A. 
D.  297.  Various  derivations  have  been  as- 
signed for  their  name.  Thesimplest  appears 
to  be,  that  the  ordinal  native  term  was  Pet* 
//U»  which  was  laUniaed  into  PtcH,  or  •'  paint 
ed,"  and  which  bad  in  fact  the  same  mean- 
ing.] MtreeU*  27,  c,  18*— Ctoutfum.  de  Hon* 
cofiiL  V.  54.— Pttn.  4,  c  12.-^<to,  2,  o.  I 
.  Purrivi,  or  Picrdaca,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
in  the  modem  country  of  Petc/oti.  Ctsi.  7, 
btU.G.e.4. 

PiouMiivs,  and  Pilum>v8,  two  deitiei 
at  Rome  who  presided  over  the  auspices  that 
were  required  before  the  celebration  of  nup- 
tials. Pilumnos  was  supposed  to  patronize 
children,  as  bis  name  seems  in  some  manner 
to  indicate,  fuod peUa$ maia  tnfimtim.  The 
manuring  of  lands  was  first  invented  by  Pi- 
cumnus,  Irom  which  reason  he  is  called  Ster- 
pttlifwu,  Pilumnos  is  also  invoked  as  the 
god  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
first  invented  how  to  grind  com.  Tumus 
boasted  of  being  one  of  his  lineal  descendants. 
Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  4.— rmre. 

Picvs,  a  king  of  Latium,  son  oi  Saturu, 
who  married  Venilia,  who  is  also  called  Ca- 
nens,  by  whom  he  had  Faunus*  He  was  ten< 
,  derly  loved  by  the  goddess  Pomona,  and  be 
returned  a  mutual  afiection.  At  he  was  one 
day  hunting  in  the  woods,  he  was  met  by 
Circe,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  of  him, 
and  who  changed  him  into  a  woodpecker, call- 
ed by  the  name  of  pi€u$  among  the  Latins. 
His  wile  Venilia  was  so  disconsolate  when  sht 
was  informed  of  his  death  that  she  pined 
away.  Some  suppose  that  Pious  was  the  son 
of  Pilumnns,  and  that  he  gave  out  prophecies 
to  his  subjects  by  means  of  a  favourite  wood- 
pecker, from  which  circumstance  originated 
the  fable  of  his  being  metamorphosed  into  a 
biriU  Virg.  -ffin.  7,  v.  48,  l7l,  &c.— Ovuf. 
.¥e/.14jV.320,&c 
Pie  Ai^  a  small  track  of  country  in  Ma- 
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cedonia,  [to' the  west  of  the  Sinus 
and  bordering  on  Tbessaly,]  from  wlucktW 
epithet  of  Pierian  was  applied  to  the  Mams 
and  to  poetical  compositions.  [  AcoordiBg  ts 
some,  the  Muses  were  bom  here  ;  otbesa  any- 
pose  that  they  derived  the  nanBC  of  Piciida 
from  Moubt  Pierus  in  this  district,  wlueb  wm 

called  after  Pierus  mentioned  below.] 

[The  city  of  Seleucia  in  Syria  uma  aomdmcd 
Pieria*  because  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mouat 
Pierus,  which  moantain  was  «o  callad  hy  the 
Macedonians  after  the  one  in  their  aativa 
country.  MarHal,  9,  ep.  88,  r.  3^ — HfmU  4, 
od.  8,  V.  20. 

PiiafDBS,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses* 
either  because  they  were  bora  in  Pieria  m 
Tbessaly,  or  because  th^  were  ssppoeed  by 
some  to  be  the  daughters  of  Psema,  a  ki^  of 
Macedonia,  wbo  settled  in  Boeotin.  Aho 
the  daughters  of  Pierus,  who  rhnWesyd  the 
Mtises  toa  trial  in  music,  in  whiek  they  were 
oonquered  and  changed  into  nmgpies  It 
may  perhaps  be  supposed  thsit  the 
Muses  assumed  the  name  of  the 
daughters  of  Pierus,  and  ordered 
to  be  called  Pierides,  in  the  sh 
as  Minerva  was  caUed  Pallas,  tMcanse  she 
had  killed  the  giant  PaBas.  Omi.  Met  5, 
300. 

PiiBVi,  a  mountain  of  Mncedosia,  ancred 
to  the  MUsee,  who  were  iram  tliaioe,  » 
some  imagine,  called  Pimrfse  A  kiaref 
Macedonia  whoso  ninedaqghteie«oAUed  £ie- 
rides,  chaUen|;ed  the  Muses,  and  werecten^* 
ed  into  magpies  when  cenqusred.  lAoeovd- 
ing  to  an<Aher  account  medlieBed  ^  Pawm 
nias,  Pierus  was  the  ftitber  of  the  Moses.  tidL 

Pieria.]  Pmu.  9,  c.  29. ^A  river  of  Acimia, 

in  Peloponnesus.— A  town  of    Tfaessaly. 

Pauff.7,  c.  31. A  mountain  [o#  Syria,  at 

the  foot  <ii  which  was  built  Seleocie.) 

PiiTAs,  a  virtue  whioli  denotes  Teneva  * 
for  the  deity,  and  love  and  tmscleruaii  fa 
friends.  It  reoeived  divme  beooors 
the  Romans,  and  was  made  one  of  their  ge*. 
Acilius  Glabrio  first  erected  e  temite  to  thii 
new  divinity,  on  the  spot  where  m  wemea  had 
fed  with  her  own  milk  her  aged  folhar,  whs 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  orier  of  the  se- 
nate and  deprived  of  all  nliments.  Cie.  die 
Div.  h'-FaL  Max.  5,  o.  4.— PMs.  7,  c.  9f. 

PiGRUM  MAiuiu  a  name  applied  to  Che 
Northern  Sea  from  its  being  froaen.  The 
word  Pi^a  is  applied  to  the  Falna  Hmods. 
Ovid,  4,  Pont  10,  ▼.  CL—Ptoi.  4,  c  IX- 
Taetl.  O.  4fi. 
PiLirvif  ira.  wid,  Picumnus. 
PiMPLA,  a  mountain  of 
Tbessalj.  with  a  fountain  of  the 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  on  thatoceount  sit 
often  called  Pimpka  and  Fiwipleadm.  Bt- 
rai.  h  od.  26,  r.  S.-^^rmk,  10.— ^erhai.  Jt 
ep.  ll«v.3.— Sier.  l,iS!|akr.4,Y.26.  S^% 
V.36. 

Puriaios  and  PoTirnrs,  two  old  sseo  of 
Arcadia,  who  esAne  with  Evander  to  Italy. 
They  were  ioftroeted  by  Hercides,  who  visit- 
ed the  court  of  £v«nder,  how  they  were  to 
ofler  sacrifices  te  his  dirhnty,  in  the  BoruBg 
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ind  in  the  evening,  immediately  at  soD-«et 
The  morniD^  sacrifice  the^  pnnctaally  per- 
rormed,  but  on  the  eveiuDgf  Potitias  was 
>blig«d  to  offer  the  taorifioe  alone,  as  Pinarius 
le^leisted  to  ooitie  tiU  after  the  appoidted 
ime.  Thii  De^iig^eaee  offended  Heron les, 
ind  he  ordered,  that  for  the  fntnre,  Pinarius 
md  his  descendants  should  preside  over  the 
acrifices,  bat  that  Potitias,  with  his  posteri 
y,  should  wait  upon  the  priests  as  servants, 
v^hen  the  saerifioes  were  annually  offered  to 
lim  on  Mount  Aventine.  This  was  reli^oas- 
y  observed  till  the  ag;6  of  Appius  Claadios. 
vbo  persuaded  the  Potitii  by  a  large  bribe. 
o  disoontinue  their  sacred  oflSce,  and  to 
lave  the  ceremony  performed  by  slaves 
Tor  this  negligence,  as  the  Latin  aathors  ob- 
erve,  the  Potitii  were  deprived  of  sight,  and 
iie  family  became  a  little  time  after  totally 
ixtinct.  Liv.  1,  c.  7. — Ftrg.  wEn.  8,  v.  269. 
^c. — Fietor,  de  arig,  8. 

PiiTARirs,  or  PivDirs,  now  Deiitou^  a  river 
ailing  into  the  sea  near  Issas,  after  flowing 
>etween  Cilieia  and  Syria.     Dixmyt,  Per. 

PiBTCuM,  a  town  of  McBsia  Superior,  now 
rradisea. 

PivoArvs,    a   celebrated    lyric    poet  of 
Thebes.  [He  was  bom«  according  to  Boeckh, 
d   the  3d  year  of  the  64th  Olympiad,  522 
i.  C.    This  was  the  most  glorioos  period  in 
he  history  of  Greece,  and  Pindar  was  accus- 
omed  to  regard  the  circumstance  as  a  great 
avour  on  the  part  of  the  Gods.    It  was  to 
eatify  his  |;ratitude  for  this  kindiiess  that  the 
loat  was  m  the  habit  of  visiting  Delphi  at 
iveiy  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games,  and 
thauntin|^  a  poean  to  Apollo. J    He  was  care- 
oUv  tramed  from  his  earUest  years  to  the 
tudy  of  music  and  poetry,  and  he  was  taaght 
low  to  compose  verses  with  elegance  and 
implicity,  by  Myrtis  and  Corinna.    [Lasus 
ind  Simonides  were  also  his  instructors.] 
^hen  he  was  young,  it  is  said  that  a  swarm 
»f  bees  settled  on  his  lips,  and  there  left 
ome  hooey-combs   as  he    reposed  on  the 
jass.    This  was  universally  explained  as  a 
irognostio  of  his  future  greatness  and  ce- 
ebrity,  and  indeed  he  seemed  entitled  to  no- 
ioe  when  he  had  conquered  Myrtis  in  a  mo- 
ical  contest.    He  was  not,  however,  so  sue 
^essfol  against  Corinna,  who  obtained  five 
imes,  while  he  was  competitor,  a  poetical 
MTize,  which,  according  to  some,  was  adjudg- 
ed rather  to  the  charms  of  her  person  than 
o  the  brilliancy  of  her  genius,  or  the  supe- 
'iorihr  of  her  oompositioD.    In  the  public  as- 
tembues  of  Greece,  where  fematoi  were  not 
f>ermitted  to  contend,  Pindar  was  rewarded 
with  the  prize  in  preference  to  every  other 
competitor;  and,  as  the  conquerors  at  Olym- 
pia  were  the  subject  of  his  compositions,  the 
poet  was  courted  by  statesmen  and  princes. 
His  hymns  and  pseaus  were  repeated  before 
the  most  crowded  assemblies  in  the  temples  of 
Greece;  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  declared 
that  it  was  the  will  of  Apollo  that  Pindar 
ihoold  receive  the  half  of  all  the  first  fruit  of- 
ferings that  were  annually  heaped  on  his  al- 1 
ihn.    This  was  not  the  only  public  honour! 


which  he  received ;  after  his  death  he  was 
honoured  with  ev«ry  mark  of  reqpect,  ev«ii 
to  adoration.      His  statue  was  erected  at 
Thebes  in  the  public  pkaoe  where  the  games 
were  exhibited,  and  six  centuries  alter,  it 
was  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  by 
the  geographer    Pausanias.     The  honours 
which  had  been  paid  to  him  while  alive  were 
also  shared  by  his  posterity ;  and,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Crreeks, 
a  portion  of  the  victim  which  had  been  offer- 
ed in  a  sacrifice  was  reserved  for  the  descend- 
ants of  the  poet.    Even  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Tbebansshuwed  r^|;ard  for  his 
memory,  and  the  Spartans  spared  the  house 
m  which  the  prince  of  lyrics  bad  inhabited 
when  they  destroyed  the  houses  and  the  walls 
of  Thebes.    The  same  respect  was  idso  paid 
him  by  Alexander  the  Great  when  Thebes 
was  reduced  to  ashes.    It  is  said  that  Piadar 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  86,  B.  C.  435. 
The  greatest  parts  of  his  works  have  perish- 
ed. He  had  written  some  hymns  to  the  gods, 
poems  in  honour  of  Apollo,  dithyrambios  to 
Bacchus,  and  odes  on  several  victories  ob- 
tained, at  the  four  greatest  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and 
Nemsean  games.  Of  all  these,  the  odes  are  the 
only  omnpositioDS  extant,  admired  for  sub- 
limity of  sentiments,  grandeor  of  expression, 
energy  and  magnificence  of  style,  boldness  of 
metaphors,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  ele- 
gance of  diction.    In  these  odes,  which  were 
repeated  with  the  aid  of  musical  instruments, 
and  accompanied  by  the  various  infleotionfl 
of  the  voice,  with  suitable  attitudes  and  pro- 
per motions  of  body,  the  poet  has  not  merely 
celebrated  the  plaoe  where  the  victory  was 
won,  but  has  introduced  beautiful  episodes, 
and  by  unfolding  the  greatness  of  his  heroes, 
the  dignity  of  their  characters,  and  the  glory 
of  the  several  republics  where  they  flourished, 
he  has  rendered  the  whole  traly  beautiful, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  Horace 
has  not  hesitated  to  call  Pindar  inimitable ; 
and  this  panegjrric  will  not  perhaps  appear  too 
ofilensive,  when  we  recollect  that  suoeeedhig 
critics  have  agreed  in  extolling  his  beauties, 
his  excellence,  the  fire,  animation,  and  eoUiu- 
siasm  of  his  genius.    He  has  been  censured 
for  his  affectation  in  composing  an  ode,  from 
which  the  letter  S  was  excluded.    The  Ly- 
ric effhsions  of  Pindar  were  various  and  ex* 
tensive.    He  composed  n«i{6frM<,  or  songs 
to  be  chaunted  by  choirs  of  virgins ;  e^xre/, 
or  pieces  of  an  elegiac  cast :  iCwo0^»fULrit^ 
or  songs  accompanied  with  music  and  dane- 
iog ;  n^c^Umtior  odes  in  honour  of  the  go^ 
chaunted  in  religious  processions;  and  nu- 
merous others.  Of  these  pieces  we  have  only 
some  few  fragments  left :  but  there  are  re- 
maining to  us  forty-five  hymns  or  ^  Songs  of 
Victory,"  Ewttutti  «(^/u«t«,  composed  in  ho- 
nour of  the  conquerors  who  had  borne  away 
the  prizes  at  the  different  games  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  deities  to  whom  these  celebrations 
were  respectively  consecrated.  These  Hymns 
or  Odes,  such  as  they  have  reached  our  times, 
are  divided  into  four  sections  or  kinds :  1st 
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0ijiwqne Stngt or  Hi^mns^io  the  namber  of 
foarteen :  2iid.  Pythian  FuUnries,  to  the  nam- 
ber of  twelve  :  3d.  /femtan  Ftclories,  eleven  in 
number;  and  4th.  Isthmian  Fictoriet^tLQkouni- 
in§:  to  eight    This  divition,  bow-^ver,  is  not 
that  of  the  poet  himself.    In  their  primitive 
ibrm,  the  poems  of  Pindar  contained  effusions 
of  all  kinds « pcans«  tongs  of  victory,  songs  for 
banquets,  and  pieces  of  a  plaintive  nature, 
which  we   might  denominate  elegies,  if  the 
usage  bad  not  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  of 
applying  this  latter  title  to  a  species  of  poetical 
productions  confined  to  a  certain  and  deter- 
minate rhythm,  which,  very  probably,  was 
different  from  that  employed  by  Pindar  in  his 
plaintive  poems.     We  owe  the  modem  ar- 
rangement   to  Aristophanes  of   Bysantium. 
This  grammarian  selected,  oat  of  the  general 
oollection  which  has  just  been  mentioned*  a 
certain  namber  of  pieces  that  had  reference 
more  or  less  to  victories  gamed  at  the  seve- 
tal  games  of  Greece.    It  did  not  suffice  in  the 
eyes  of  this  critic  that  an  ode  should  celebrate 
some  victory  gained  in  these  assemblies,  in 
order  to  be  judged  woKhy  of  a  place  io  his 
selectioD ;  forthere  are  fragments  remaining  (»f 
the  poems  of  Pindar  which  have  direct  allu 
sion  to  such  subjects,  and  yet  were  excluded 
by  Aristophanes.      On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  in  the  selection  made  by  him,  one  ode 
having  no  relerence  to  any  particular  victory, 
namely,  the  second  Pythian,  as  well  as  some 
others  which,  though  they    celebrate  high 
deeds  of  martial  prowess,  contain  no  mention 
whatever  of  those  peculiar  exploits  of  which 
the  four  great  national  celebrations  of  the 
Hellenic  race  were  respectively  the  theatres. 
The  triumph  o(  the  conquerors  at  the  public 
games  was  celebrated  on  the  same  eveoing 
that  succeeded  the  contest ;  and,  as  it  was  dif- 
ficult, very  probably,  to  find  on  every  '•uch 
occasion  poets  possessing  a  sufficient  readiness 
and  fertility  of  talent  to  exteinportxe  on  the^e 
themef,  it  would  seem  that  the  individuals 
charged  with  the  celebration  of  these  fes- 
tivals committed  to  memory  a  certain  num 
berof  odes  which  might  apply   equally  well 
to    all  conquerors.      Among  the  poems  of 
Pindar  there  are    perhaps  some    that  may 
be  ranked  in  this  class.    A  second  festival 
was  prepared  for  the  victor,  and  one  pos 
sesting  most  charms  for  him,  because    his 
family,  his  friends,  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
the  companions  of  his  earlier  days,  bore  a  part 
in  iL    It  was  that  which  awaited  him  on  his 
approach  to  his  native  city.     Mauy  of  the 
odes  of  Pindar  were  composed  for  such  so- 
lenmities.    There  are  likewise  jome  odes  in 
the  selection  made  by  Aristophanes,  which 
could  only  have  been  written  a  long  time 
after  the  event  they  celebrate:  a  circum- 
stance which  proves  that  the  remembrance 
of  these  victories  was  kept  alive  bv  periodic 
celebrations.    In  the  odes  destined' ft*r  such 
a  use,  the  exploit  of  the  victor  is  scaroely 
mentioned,  ana  the  poet  indulges  in  the  most 
extended  license    by  singing  the  praises  of 
the  ancestry  of  the  conqueror,  or  of  the  place 
which  gave  him  birth.    That  Pindar,  toaded 
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with  honours  and  present!  at  Ui«  cnoth  mt 
Hiero  and  Theron,  sboold  b«Te  «iii^li9ed 
his  poetic  talents  in  lingiDg  thm  pmacs  df 
these  monarchs,  affords  no  subject  ntworprm; 
but  the  question  is  often  put  reipeeting  tfe 
motive  which  could  have  actsatcd  the  peit 
in  devoting  his  abilities  to  the  inuaorfaliai| 
of  obscure  individoals,  who  woold  etkerwas 
have  always  remained  unknown.  Wkit 
renders  this  enquiry  a  more  intcreeting  one 
for  us,  is  the  circumstance  of  Pindar  haviig 
been  charged,  from  certain  pnMm^ins  ia  his 
odes,  with  mercenary  motives  in  c^Afanti^ 
certain  individuals.  To  this  it  mnj  be  ra* 
plied  that,  in  some  of  his  odea,  Piadnr  does 
in  fact  name  the  friend  or  frieade  of  the  via- 
tor who  had  incited  the  poet  to  the  tedi ;  er« 
to  use  his  own  ezpresiive  lenguage,  hnl 
**  harnessed  for  the  conqueror  the  chnriet  ef 
the  Muses."  Every  conqueror,  however, 
did  not  pomets  friends  equally  geaereea :  ia 
ordinary  cases,  tberdbre,  it  wiMld  nffMer, 
that  the  magistrates  who  presided  over  the 
games  were  accustomed  to  establisii  a  oca- 
petition  among  snob  poets  as  might  fieel  in- 
clined to  furnish  a  poem  on  sudi  a  theme« 
and  that  Pindar  dis<huned  not  to  take  part  ia 
these  poetic  contests,  which  were  both  lucra- 
tive and  honourable.  Tht  odae  o/  which 
we  have  been  speaking  were  amy  hf  cho- 
russes  composed  of  men  somewhat  ndvsuMed 
in  life,  as  well  as,  on  certain  oceaaiess,  of 
young  men  trained  up  te  this  office.  As  Pin- 
dar seems  to  have  taken  ap  the  ceWbratin|^ 
the  victories  at  the  gamesasapartiealar  pro- 
fession, it  has  been  supposed  by  anna,  that, 
like  the  tragic  poets,  he  had  a  ehoniB  a  his 
pay  whom  he  transported  with  hia  to  the 
different  games  of  Greece.  The  recitatioa 
of  these  odes  took  place  as  the  processiea 
was  moving  to  a  temple  in  order  to  retnra 
thanks  to  the  gods  ;  it  was  one  of  the  lett 
things  done  at  the  festival,  which  immediate- 
ly after  was  terminated  by  a  bsuaquel.  If 
some  of  the  odes  of  Pindar  were  aung  at  ban- 
quets. It  was  not  at  the  one  given  on  the  close 
ol  the  games  of  which  we  hare  just  qiokcn, 
but  at  that  given  to  the  rictorioue  rhampien 
by  his  friends  and  relatives  on  his  return  to 
his  home.  This,  however,  could  not  have 
happened  often,  since  the  odea  of  Pindar  have 
too  solemn  a  character,  and  we  aay  add  toe 
public  a  one,  to  allow  us  to  suppoee  that  they 
were  destined  for  celebratioas  in  pnvate 
abodes.  In  reading  the  odes  of  Pindar  we 
are  struck  with  the  grave  and  serioos  tons 
which  pervades  them  :  often timea  they  rin 
to  the  loftie«t  aspirations  of  prayer  aial  ea- 
thusiastic  emotion.  Compoeed,  not  to  bs 
read  in  the  closet,  hot  to  be  recited,  declaim- 
ed, chaunted  before  a  nomeroas  asaeably, 
they  breathe  that  dignified  spirit  which  be- 
longs to  public  memorials  and  national  spec- 
tacles. The  regular  alternate  snooe«soa  of 
strophes,  antistrophes,  and  epodee,  gives  them 
somewhat  of  a  majestic  character.  They  far- 
take  of  tbe  Epif^spirit  in  that  the  poet,  when  be 
celebrates  the  praises  of  the  conqueror,  coa- 
neotswith  bi|,|K|3J^Ubc.Qmtimi  of  hit  U- 
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mil  J,  hit  anoettry,  and  natiTe  land  ;  their 
9riueipal  character,  however,  is  the   lyru. 
md  here  most  of  all  the  geoiat  of  the  po^i 
'eigfos  triumphant.      If   we  ezamine  these 
[>oems  in  erder  to  dedace  from  them  the  per 
iODal  character  of  the  individual   who  coai< 
posed  them,  we  are  somewhat  startled  by  i 
^ircuwistance  altog;ether  at  variance  with  ti. 
lustoms^and  we  may  add,thehypoo-isy  of  oui 
}wu  4^e :  we  refer  to  that  feeling  of  pride  wit) 
vhich  Pindar  proclaims   himself  the  first  <ti 
>oets,  and  the  disdain  which  he  expresses  (ui 
lis  rivals  and  those  jealous  of  his  fame,  com 
)aring  them  to  erows  contending  against  tht- 
tagle.      This  is  the  franknest*  of  genius.  Tht- 
iottausiaam  which  wrests  from  him  the  avowa)  (:oiub 
»f  bis  own  superiority  saves  him  from  the 
luspicioo  of  vanity.    It  is  the  god  who  m 
ipires  him  that  speaks  by  the  month  of  the 
>oet.    Pindar  is  one  of  the  most  religioas  and 
uoral  of  potts.    Hit  respect  for  the  deity  is 
inbouaded  ;  his  gratitude  knows  no  limits. 
->ery  where  he  sings  the   praises  of  just 
lealing,  of  virtue,  and  friendship.     But,  on 
be  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
»oet  manifests  too  openly  his  love  of  riche<< 
ndee^l,  he  takes  no  pains  whatever  to  conceal 
his.     He  considers  no  mortal  happy   unto 
vhoai  the  godn  liave  not  given  an  abundance 
>f  wealth.    Much  of  this,  however,  is  cha 
acteristic  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
nust  not  be  exclusively  assigned  to  the  poet 
vho  utters  it.     As  regards  the  style  of  Pin- 
tar,  it  19  oommouly  said  that  he  made  use  of 
he  Doric  dialect.     Hermann,   however,  has 
ho  wo  that  the  basis  of  his  diction  is  the 
ilpic,  bat  that  he  employs  Doric  forms  as  of<- 
en  as  they  appear  more  expressive,  or  are 
tetter  adapted  to  the  metre  which  he  em 
doyv.     Sometimes  he  gives  the  preference  to 
Eolic  forms,  which  was  his  native  dialect, 
iermaon  remarks  that  the  verses  of  Pindar 
bouod  in  ^itoha,  without  there   being  any 
ppearance  of  his  having  used  the  DigammH. 
7hich«  in  his  days,  had  partially  disappeared 
•om  the  ^olio  dinlect,  and   which  Alcseu^ 
nd    Sappho  had  scaroely   em.loyed.     Alter 
he  example  of  the  ancient  poets,  he   make» 
he  vowel  long  which  is  followed  by  a  mute 
nd   liqu^L     The  remark  of  Hermann  res- 
lectiog  the  mixture  of  dialects  in  Pindar  has 
»eeD  adopted  by  Boeckh,  the  latest  editor  oi 
he  poet,  who  observes  that  the  copyists  have 
requently  removed  the  Dorioisms  from  the 
>lympicodes,  while  they  have  been  preserv 
id  more  carefully  in  the  other  works  of  the 
met*     The  best  editions  of  Pindar  are,  that 
»f  Heyne.  Lips.  1817,  3  vols.  8vo.  and  that 
»f  Boeckh,  Lips.  1811-21,3  vols.  4to.    This 
ast  it  an  admirable  one.    The  text  has  been 
M^anected  by  the  aid  of  37  manuscripts.  The 
vorkt  contains  also  Boeokh^s  new  system  of 
^iodario  metre.]      Athen. — QutTi/t/.   10,  t- 
,—Horal.  4,  od.  %—Mlian,   V,  H,    3.- 
F»ati#.  1,  c.  8,  L  9,  o.  23.  — Ko/.  Max.  9,  c.  12 
—Plui,  in  -iUx.—Curt.  I,  c.  13. 

PiWDSNissus,  a  town  of  [Syria,  in  the 
outbern  part  of  the  district  Comagene.  It  is 
t^w  Bthtsni*"]    Cicero,  wheo  proconstil  in 


Asia,  besieged  it  for  25  days  and  took  it  Cie. 
t'i  M,  CaHum,  ad  Fum.  2,  ep.  10. 

PiHDUS,  a  mountain  or  rather  a  chain  of 
uountains  between  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Epirus.  It  was  greatly  celebrated  as  be- 
II?  iiacred  to  the  VI uses  and  to  Apollo.  Ovid, 

^Ut.  u  y.SlQ.—Strab,  18.— Ft>/(.  Eel  10 

L  can.  1,  V.  674, 1.  6,  v.  339.»^Mcte,  2,  a  3. 

— A  town  of  Doris  in  Greece,  csdled  also 

Oyphas.     It  wa4  watered  by  a  small  river  of 

he  same  •ame  which  falls  into  the  Cephisus. 

fl  rodoL  1,0.56. 

Pio«,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules 
A- bo  built  Ptonsa,  near  Xh%  Caycus  in  My- 
«a.    It  is  said  that  smoke   issued  from  his 
as  often  as  sacrifices  were  oflfertd  to 
>im.     Paus,  9,  c.  18. 
Finrnxn,  o  PiRieeirs,  [a  celebrated  and  ca- 
aeious  harbour  of  Athens,  at  some  distance 
trom  it,  but  joined  to  it  by  Inng  tpoUs^  called 
/M«a{«  'rti;t*'  "^^^  southern  wall  was  bnilt  by 
Themistocles,  and  was  35  stadia  long,  and  40 
cubits  high:    this  height  was  but  half  of 
-vhat  Themistocles'designed.    The  northern 
was  built  by  Pericles,  its  height  the  same  as 
the  former,   its  length  40  stadia.     Both  of 
t  bese  walls  were  sufficiently  broad  on  the  top 
to  admit  of  two  waggons  passing  each  other. 
The  stones  were  6f  an  enormous  size,  joined 
together  without  any  cement,  but  with  clamps 
of  iron  and  lead,    which,  with  their  own 
wei:<ht,  easily  sufficed  to  unite  walls  even  of 
so  great  a  height  as  40  cubits,  (60  feet.)  Upon 
l>oth  of  the  walls  a  great  number  of  turrets 
were  erected,  which  were  turned  into  dwell- 
ing-houses, when  the  Athenians  became  so 
uumerous  that  the  city  was  not  large  enough 
to  contain  them.    The  wall  which  encom- 
passed the  Munychia,  and  joined  it  to  the  Pi« 
rseus,  was  60  stadia,  and  the  exterior  wall  on 
the  other  side  of  the  «-ity  was  43  stadia  in 
length.  Athens  bad  three  bar  ours,  of  which 
I  be  Piraeus  wa.^  by  far  the  largest.     East  of 
t  was  the  second  one,  called  Vlunychia,  and 
still   farther  east  the  third,  called  Phaleruf, 
the  least  frequented  of  the  three.     The  en- 
trance   of   the  Pirsus   was   narrow,  being 
contracted  by  two  projecting  promontories. 
Within,  however,  it  was  very  capacious,  and 
containeil  three  large  basins  or  ports,  named 
Caiitharos,  Aphrodisus,  and  Zea.    The  first 
was  called  after  an  ancient  hero,  the  second 
after  Venus,  the  third  from  the  term  Zm, 
signifying  bread-corn.    The  Pirseus  is  said  to 
have  been  capable  of  containing  300  ships. 
The  walls  which  joined  it  to  Athens,  with  all 
Its   fortifications,  were    totally    demolished 
when  Lysander  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  by  the  reduction  of  Attica.    They 
were  rebuilt  by  Conon,  with  the  money  sup- 
plied by  the  Persian  commander  Phamaba- 
zus,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  battle  off  the  Arginusse  insulse.    In 
a  Tier  days  the  Piraeus  suffered  greatly  from 
Sylla,  who  demolished  the  walls  and  set  fire 
to  the  armoury  and  arsenals.    It  must  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  the  Pirsos  was  a 
mere  harbour.    It  was  in  fact  a  city  of  itself, 
abotioding  with  temples,  porticoes,  and  other 
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macaificent  ttroctores.  Little,  however,  re- 
maint  o(  its  former  ipLendoar.  Aocording  to 
Hobbouse,  nothing  now  it  left  to  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  it  was  ever  a  lar^e  and  flourish- 
ing  port.  The  ancient  Zea  is  a  marsh,  and 
Cantharos  of  but  little  depth.  The  deepest 
wat#r  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Apbro< 
disus.  He  adds,  that  the  ships  of  the  ancients 
must  have  been  extremely  small  if  300  coulit 
be  contained  within  the  Pirsus,  since  he  saw 
an  Uydriote  merchant  vessel,  of  about  200 
tons,  at  anchor  in  the  port,  which  appeared 
too  large  for  the  station,  and  an  English 
sloop  of  war  waa  warned  that  she  would  run 
aground  if  she  attempted  to  enter,  and  was 
therefore  oempelled  to  anchor  in  the  straits 
between  Salamis  and  the  port  once  called 
Fhoroo.  The  Phrseus  is  now  called  Porto 
Ltona,  from  the  figure  of  a  stone  lion  with 
irhich  it  was  anciently  adorned,  and  which 
was  carried  away  by  the  Venetians.]  Pmnt. 
I,  c.  \.^Strab.  9.— C.  N«p.  m  Thtm.-^Flor, 
3,  c.  6. 

.  PiRBiTK,  a  daughter  of  OSbalus,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  the  Achelons.  3he  had  by 
Neptune  two  sons,  called  Liedies  and  Cen< 
ohrius,  who  gave'  their  name  to  two  of  the 
harbours  of  Corinth.  Pirene  was  so  discon- 
solate at  the  death  of  her  son  Cenchrius,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Diana,  that  she  pined 
awaf,  and  was  dissoWed  by  her  oontmual 
weeping  into  a  fountain  of  the  same  naine, 
which  was  still  seen  at  Corinth  in  the  age  of 
Pausaoias*  The  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
horse  Pegasus  was  then  drinking  some  of  it« 
waters  when  Bellerophon  took  it  to  go  and 
conquer  the  Chimsra.  Pava.  2,  c.  3. — Ovid* 
Mei.  2,  V.  240. 

PirItb6u8,  a  son  of  Izion  and  the  cloud, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Dia  the  daughter 
of  Deioneus.  Some  make  him  son  of  Dia,  by 
Jupiter «  who  assumed  the  shape  of  a  horse 
whenever  he  paid  his  addresses  to  his  mis- 
trees.  He  was  king  of  the  Lapithse,  and,  a? 
an  ambitious  prince  he  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  I'heseus,  king  of  Athens,  of 
whose  fame  and  exploits  he  had  heard  so 
many  reports.  To  see  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  a  witness  of  his  valour,  he  resolv 
ed  to  invade  his  territories  with  an  army. 
Theseus  immediately  met  him  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  but  at  the  sight  of  one  another 
the  two  enemies  did  not  begin  the  engage- 
ment, but,  struck  withthe  appearance  ofeaob 
other,  they  stepped  between  the  hostile  ar 
Mies.  Their  meeting  was  like  that  c^*  the 
most  cordial  friends,  and  Pinthous,by  giving 
Theseus  his  hand  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity, 
promised  to  repair  all  the  damages  which 
hn  hostilities  in  Attica  might  have  occa- 
aioned.  Prom  that  time,  therefore,  the 
two  monarchs  became  the  most  intimate 
and  the  most  attached  -of  friends,  so  much 
that  their  friendship,  like  that  of  Orestes  and 
Pylad6s,is  become  proverbial.  Pirithoussome 
time  after  married  Hippodamia,  and  invited 
aot  only  the  heroes  of  his  age,  but  also  the 
gods  themselves,  and  his  neighbours  theCen- 
o3o 


taurs,  to  celebrate  his  aoptiaU. 
the  only  one  of  the  gods  who  waa  not  mmir 
ed,  and,  to  punish  tlus  neglect,  the  godef  wv 
was  determined  to  raise  a  quarrel  ■woigtti 
guests  and  to  disturb  the  festirity  ei*  the  m- 
tertainment.  Eurythion,  captireied  with  ths 
beauty  oi  Hippodamia,  aad  iniozicatei  wA 
wine,  attempted  to  offer  violeooe  to  the  hrids, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  Theeeoa,  and  im- 
mediately killed.  This  irnUted  the  rest  ef 
the  Centaurs,  the  contest  becaeae  geasial. 
hut  the  valour  of  Theseus,  Pirithooa,  Hepea* 
les,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lapithse,  triaaipfasd 
over  their  enemies.  Many  of  the  Cesiaaa 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  saved  their  lives  fey 
flight.  [M.  Lapitbus.]  The  death  oT  Hip- 
podamia left  Piritheus  very  diaoeiisolate,  aad 
he  resolved,  with  his  frioul  Thnarm.  who 
had  likewise  lost  his  wile,  noTer  to  many 
again*  esccept  le  a  goddeas,  or  one  of  the 
daughten  of  the  gods.  This  ilsliiiiaiaaliim 
occasioned  the  rape  of  HeUea  bgr  the  two 
friends ;  the  lot  was  drawn,  and  it  ISA  to  the 
share  of  Theseus  to  have  the  beeetiial  priae. 
Pirithous  upon  this  undertook  with  his  friend 
to  carry  away  Proserpine  and  to  laarry  her. 
They  descended  into  the  infernal  if  pons,  bat 
Pluto,  who  was  apprised  of  their  niachina- 
tioas  to  disturb  his  conjugal  peeee,  stopped 
the  two  friends  and  ooofieed  thcns  thm. 
Pirithous  was  tied  to  hisfrtiieHi  wfaed,  or«  ae- 
oording  to  Hyginus,  he  was  deUrared  to  the 
furies  to  be  continually  tormented.  Hia  pa 
uishmeat,  however,  was  short,  and  when 
Hercules  visited  the  kingdoai  eC  Pinto,  he 
obtained  from  Proserpiae  the  pardon  eC  Pi- 
rithous, and  brought  lum  ba^  to  hie  Vif^dins 
safe  and  unhurt.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  dog  Cerbems.  [st^ 
Theseus.]  OvuC  MeL  12,  fab  4  and  5.»lle- 
ttod,  in  Scut  Htr.-^Homer.  IL  «. — PmuM.  5, 
c.  XQ.-^^oIUhL  I,  o.  8,  1.  2,  e.  5.— Hnm. 
fab.  14,  79,  bb.—Diod,  A.^Pha.  sa  Tkm^ 
Horat.  4,  od.  7.— rwy.  JEn.  7,  r.  304— 
Mart.  7,  ep.  23. 

Pisa,  a  toWn  of  £Iis  onthe  Alpheos,  found- 
ed by  Pisus  the  son  of  Perieres,  aadgraadsen 
of  £olus.  Its  inhahitanta  aocoapamad  Nes- 
tor to  the  Trojan  war,  and  they  eojmd  long 
the  privilege  of  presiding  at  the  Olyuie 
games  whidi  were  oelebrated  near  thc^  city. 
This  honourable  appointment  was  envied  by 
the  people  of  Elis,  who  made  war  agaiast  the 
Piseans,  and  after  many  bloody  battles  teak 
their  city  and  totally  demolished  it  (fivaa 
after  its  destruction,  however,  the  disfnot  la 
which  it  had  been  situate  bore  thenanaeef 
Pisatis.]  It  was  at  Pisa  that  IFnui^aas 
murdered  the  suitors  of  his  daughter,  aad 
that  he  himself  was  conquered  tij  Pilnps 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Ptssa.  Soaw 
have  doubted  the  ezisteaee  of  soeh  a  piaea 
as  Pisa,  but  this  doubt  originatea  fr««  FtA*a 
having  been  destroyed  in  so  remote  aa  af* 
The  horses  of  Pisa  were  laoiotts.  The  year 
in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  ceMrat- 
ed  was  often  oalJed  Pitteui  emuft,  ani  the 
victory  whieh  was  obtahied  there  was  called 
PitmmftamuoHm.  vid.Oijmpm.   Strab.B. 
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^Omd.  THrf.  %  T.  386, 1.  4,  el.  la  t.  95.— 
Mete,  fL-'Firg,  G,  3,  T.  180.-5/01.  Tfub.  7, 
r.  4l'!.^Paus.  6,  c.  22. 

Fiam,  a  t«wo  of  Etraria,  [at  the  month  of 
the  Araas,]  built  bj  a  colony  ^m  Pisa  in 
the  PelopoanesuB.  The  iahabitants  were 
»lled  Pisani.  Dionytius  of  Haltcarnassos 
iffirmf  that  it  existed  before  the  TrojaQ  war, 
>ut  others  support  that  it  was  built  by  a 
»lony  of  Pifteans  who  were  shipwrecked  od 
Jie  coast  of  Etrnria  at  their  return  from  the 
Frojao  war.  [According^  to  Strabo,  these 
Pissans  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of  Nes- 
or.  Some  of  them  were  carried  to  Meta- 
K>ntum ;  the  majority,  howerer,to  the  mouth 
>f  the  Artius.]  Pisse  was  once  a  very  pow- 
Nrful  and  flourishing^  city,  which  conquered 
he  Baleares,  togpether  with  Sardmia  and 
Corsica.  [The  power  and  g;reatnes8  of  Pism, 
IS  a  mighty  and  victorious  republic,  belong 
ather  to  modem  history.  The  10th,  11th, 
2th,  and  a  ^eat  part  of  the  13th  centuries, 
ormed  the  era  of  her  national  prosperity, 
ier  numerous  fleets  were  triumphant  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  her  fame  not  only  eclips- 
d  that  of  her  Grecian  parent,  but  even 
ivalled  the  aohieTcments  of  all  the  cities  of 
^elopomiesus  united.  The  usurpation  of  do- 
lestie  tyrants,  however,  first  broke  the  spi- 
lt of  her  citizens,  and  next  the  victories  of 
tie  Genoese.  The  intrigues  of  the  Medi 
i  completed  berdownfal]  The  sea  on  the 
ei^hbounnf  coast  was  called  the  bay  of  Pi- 
le. Ftrg.  JEn,  10.  v.  179.— 5/ra6. 6.— Lii- 
an.  2,  T.  401.— Zav.  39,  o.  2,  1.  45,  c  13.— 
•/in.  2,  e.  103. 

Pi»AirDX&,  a  son  of  Bellerophon  kill^  by 
be  d»lymi.— -A  son  of  Antimachus  killed 
>y  Agnnemnon  during^  the  Trojan  war.  He 
lad  recourse  to  entreaties  and  promises, 
»at  ni  vaio,  as  the  Grecian  wished  to  resen' 
be  advice  of  Antimachus,  who  opposed  the 
estoratioD  of  Helen.  Ifein«r.  tt.  11,  v.  123. 
—•An  admiral  of  the  SparUn  fleet  during: 
he  Peloponnesian  war.  He  abolished  the 
lemoerady  at  Athens,  and  esUblished  the 
ristooratioal  gfovemment  of  the  four  hundred 
fifaMt.  He  was  killed  in  a  naval  battle  by 
>oooo,  the  Athenian  general,  near  Cnidus,  in 
rhiofa  tfaeSparUntlo«t50g;alleyB,  B.  C.  394. 
}i§d.'''^^A  poet  of  Rhodes,  who  composed  a 
«em  oalled  Herueha^  in  which  he  gave  ao 
ocotmt  of  all  the  labours  and  all  the  exploits 
f  Heroales.  He  was  the  first  who  ever  re- 
•reseated  his  hero  armed  with  a  club.  Pota. 
t,c.«2. 

Pig&T«s,  or  PiSJKi,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa 
n  the  PelopoDoeeus. 

PiSACTRug,  now  FogUa,  a  river  of  Pice- 
inm,  with  a  town  called  Pisaununt  now  Pe- 
aro,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
oosulship  of  Claudius  Pnlcher.  The  town 
ras  destroyed  by  an  earthciuake  in  the  begin- 
ling  of  thereign  of  Augustus.  Mela^  2, c.  4.— 
:ahUL  82,— PKn.  3.— Li«.  39,c.44, 1. 41,  c.  27. 

PisKvs,  a  king  of  Etrnria,  about  260 
ears  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.    Plin. 

,0.26. 

PislDiA,  an  inlind  country  of  Alia  Minor, 


between  Phrygia,  Lyoia,  Pamphylia«  Cilieia, 
and  Isauria.  It  was  rich  and  fertile,  llie  inha- 
bitants were  called  Piiidm-  CtcdeDiv,  l,e. 
1 — MtUh  h  c.  2.— iS/rod.  12.— Lio.  37,c.  54 
and  55. 

PisiSTRATfDA,  the  descendants  of  Pisis- 
tratu^,  lyranl  of  Athens,    vid.  Pisistratus. 

Pi8i8TRATlt>R8,a  man  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  king  of  Persia  by  the  Spartans. 

Pisistratus,  ao  Athenian,  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  early  distinguished  himself  bv  his 
valour  in  the  field  and  by  his  address  andelo. 
quence  at  home.  After  he  had  rendered  him- 
self the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libe- 
rality and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had 
fought  their  battles,  particularly  near  Salamis, 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  his 
country.  Every  thing  seemed  favourable  to 
his  views ;  but  Solon  alone,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  afiairs,  and  who  had  lately  insti- 
tuted his  celebrated  laws,  opposed  him  and 
<ltBoovered  his  duplicity  and  artful  behaviour 
before  the  public  assembly.  Pisistratus  was 
DOt  disheartened  by  the  measures  of  bi»  rela- 
tion Solon,  but  he  had  recourse  to  artifice. 
In  returning  from  his  country-house,  he  cut 
himself  in  various  places,  and  after  he  had  ex- 
posed his  mai^led  body  to  the  eyes  of  the  po- 
pulace, deplored  his  mbfortunes,  and  accused 
his  enemies  of  attempts  uponhislife,  because 
he  was  the  friend  of  the  people,  the  guardian 
of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of  the  oppressed. 
He  claimed  a  chosen  body  of  50  men  from  the 
populace  to  defend  his  person  in  future  from 
the  malevolence  and  the  cruelty  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  unsuspecting  people  unanimous- 
ly granted  his  request,  though  Solon  opposed 
it  with  all  his  influence ;  and  Pisistratus  had 
no  sooner  received  this  band,  on  whose  fide- 
lity and  attachment  be  could  rely,  than 
he  seized  the  citadel  of  Athens  and  made 
himself  abaolute.  The  people  too  late  per- 
ceived their  credulity ;  yet,  though  the  ty- 
rant was  popular,  two  of  the  citizens,  Mega- 
clee  and  Lycurgus,  conspired  against  him,  and 
by  their  means  he  was  forcibly  ejected  from 
the  city.  His  bouse  and  all  his  effects  were 
exposed  to  sale,  but  there  was  found  in  Athena 
only  one  man  who  would  buy  them.  The 
private  dissensions  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
proved  fieivourable  to  the  expelled  tyrant,  and 
Megacles,  who  was  jealous  of  Lycurgus,  se- 
cretly promised  to  restore  Pisistratus  to  all 
his  rights  and  privileges  in  Athens  if  he 
would  marry  his  daughter.  Pisistratus  con- 
sented, and  by  the  assistance  of  his  father- 
in-law,  he  was  soon  enabled  te  expel  Lycur- 
gus and  to  re-establish  himself.  By  means 
of  a  woman  called  Phya,  whose  shape  was 
tall,  and  whose  features  were  noble  and  com- 
manding, he  imposed  npon  the  people,  and 
created  himself  adherents  even  among  his 
enemies.  Pliya  was  conducted  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  showing  hertelf  sub- 
servient to  the  artifice  of  Pisistratus,  she  was 
nnonnced  as  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wu- 
dom  and  the  patroness  of  Athens,  who  was 
come  down  from  heaven  to  re-estabHsh  her 
favourite  Pisistratus  in  ^yPOK^cJ^I^  ""^^ 
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sanctioned  by  the  will  of  bea7«n,  and  iaToar- 
ed  by  the  affection  oi  the  people.  In  the 
midst  of  his  trminph,  however,  Pisistratiu 
fonnd  himself  unsupported,  and  tome  time  af- 
ter, when  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Me- 
gacles,  he  found  that  not  only  the  citizens, 
but  even  bis  very  troops,  were  almeaied  from 
him  by  the  influence,  the  intrigues,  and  the 
bribery  of  his  father-in-law.  He  fled  from 
Athens  where  he  could  no  longer  maintain 
his  power,  and  retired  to  Bubcea.  Eleven 
years  alter,  he  was  drawn  irom  his  obscure 
retreat,  by  means  of  his  son  Uippias,  and  he 
was  a  third  time  received  by  ihe  people  of 
Athens  as  their  master  and  sovereign.  Upon 
this  he  t'aorificed  to  his  resentment  the 
friends  of  Megacles,  but  he  did  not  loose 
light  of  the  public  good  ;  and  while  be  sought 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  litmily,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the 
Athenian  name.  He  died  about  527  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  after  he  had  enjoy 
ed  the  sovereign  power  at  Athens  for  33 
years,  including  the  years  of  his  banishment, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  buson  Hipparchus. 
Pisisiratus  claiois  our  admiration  for  his  jus- 
tice, his  liberality,  and  his  moderation.  It  he 
was  dreaded  and  detested  as  a  tyrant,  the 
Athenians  loved  and  respected  his  private 
virtues  and  his  patriotism  as  a  fellow-citizen, 
and  the  opprobrium  which  generally  falls  on 
his  head  may  be  attributed  not  to  the  severi- 
ty of  his  administration,  but  to  the  republican 
principles  of  the  Athenians,  who  hated  and 
exclaimed  against  the  moderation  and  equity 
of  the  mildest  sovereign,  while  they  flatter- 
ed the  pride  and  gratified  the  guilty  desires 
of  the  most  tyrannical  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. Ptsistratus  often  refused  to  punish  the 
insolence  of  his  enemies,  and  when  be  had 
one  day  been  violently  accused  of  murder,  ra- 
ther than  inflict  immediate  punishment  upon 
the  man  who  had  crimiuated  him,  he  went 
to  the  areopagus,  and  there  con  v  meed  the 
Athenians  that  the  accusations  ol  tin  euemics 
were  groundless,  and  that  bis  lite  was  irre 
proachable.  It  is  to  his  labours  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  poems 
of  Ho  'ler,  aod  he  was  the  first,  according 
to  Cicero,  who  introduced  them  at  Athens 
in  the  order  in  which  they  now  stand.  He 
also  established  a  public  library  at  Athens, 
and  the  valuable  books  which  he  had  dili- 
gently collected,  were  carried  into  Persia 
when  Xerxes  made  himself  master  of  the 
capital  of  Attica.  Hipparchus  and  Hippias, 
the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who  have  received 
the  name  ot  PttutratidtB,  rendered  them- 
selves as  powerful  as  their  father,  but  the 
flames  of  liberty  were  not  to  be  extinguish- 
ed. The  Puistratids^  governed  with  great 
moderation,  yet  the  name  of  tyrant  or  so- 
vereign was  insupportable  to  thB  Athenians. 
Two  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  citixens, 
called  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  conspired 
against  them,  and  Hipparchus  was  dispatch- 
ed in  a  public  assembly.  This  murder  was 
not,  however,  attended  with  any  advantages ; 
and  though  the  two  leaden  of  the  conspira- 
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cy,  who  have  been  eelebraled  thtwM^mmj 
age  for  their  patriotism,  were  eappovtai  hj 
the  people,  yet  Hippias  quelled  tte  t— ik 
by  his  uncommon  firmnenand  pi'VUieoLu,  aad 
for  a  while  preserved  that  pemee  ia  Athem 
which  his  father  bad  of\ea  baea  of  Nr  W 
command.  This  was  not  lon^  to  coirti— e. 
Hippias  was  at  last  expelled  by  tkm  oMted 
efforts  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  allies  sf 
Peloponnesus,  and  he  left  Atticm  wbea  he 
found  himsell.  unable  to  maintRSD  hie  pewcr 
and  independence.  The  rest  of  tbe  fendy 
of  Pisistratus  followed  him  in  hie  bmiilsmiin, 
and  after  they  bad  refused  to  ecoept  the  li- 
beral offers  of  the  prmoes  of  Themely,  aad 
the  king  ol  Macedonia,  who  wiehed  them  to 
settle  in  their  respective  territoriea,  the  Pisb- 
tratidse  retired  to  Sigaeuoi,  which  their  father 
had  in  the  summit  of  hia  power  cooqocrsd 
and  bequeathed  to  his  posterity.  After  Che 
banishment  of  the  Ptsistratidas,  th^  Atitesiaas 
became  more  than  commonly  jeeleee  ef  their 
liberty,  and  often  sacrificed  the  mmfi  pewer- 
ful  of  their  citizens,  apprehenaive  of  the  in- 
fluence which  popularity  and  a  well-direet- 
ed  liberality  might  gain  amoc^  a  fiekle  aad 
unsettled  populace.  The  Pisistratite  were 
banished  from  Athens  about  18  year*  alter 
the  death  of  Pisistratus,  B.  C.  510.  -Clsea. 
K  H.  13,  c  14.— Poio.  7,  c.  26L— i^^/erfec 
1,  c.  69, 1.  6,  c.  103.— Cic  tk  prmi.  X — ^oL 
Max,  1,  c.  2.— A  kii^  of  Qrehew.eaos, 
who  rendered  himself  odiens  by  his  ertteUy 
towards  the  nobles.  Be  was  put  to  deeth 
by  them,  and  they  carried  away  his  body 
from  the  public  assembly,  by  hidiaf  eech 
a  piece  of  his  flesh  under  their  gaiiiti  ta 
prevent  a  discovety  from  the  peenU^  ef 
whom  he  was  a  great  favoartte.  Pki^m 
Par, 

Piso,  a  celebrated  family  at 
was  a  branch  of  the  Calpur 
from  Calpus  the  sou  of  Numm.  Belbre  the 
UeHth  of  Augustus,  U  of  this  Gsoaily  had  ob- 
tained the  consulship,  aod  many  bad  been  he- 
uoored  with  triumphs,  on  accooat  of  thaw  v»- 
tories,  in  the  different  provincee  of  the  Ee- 
inan  empire.  Of  this  family,  the  oMii  fa* 
mous  were— Lucius  Calpumios,  whe  was 
tribune  o*  the  people  about  1  '6  yean  befare 
Christ,  and  afterwards  consul.  His  fimgaU- 
ty  procured  him  the  surname  of  Fntgi,  mad 
he  gained  the  greatest  hoooort  ea  en  enler, 
a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  an  historiaB.  He 
made  a  suocessful  campaign  in  Sicily,  wd 
rewarded  his  son,  who  had  behaved  with 
great  valour  during  the  war,  with  a  crewt 
of  gold,  which  weighed  twenty  penads  He 
composed  some  annals  and  hsLrangnee,  which 
were  lost  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  His  style 
was  obscure  and  inelegant.— Caina,  a  Ee- 
man  consul,  A.  U.  C.  687,  wfaoaopportadths 
consular  dignity  against  the  tnmi^a  of  the 
tribunes  and  the  clamours  of  the  people.  Hs 
made  a  law  to  restrain  the  cabals  ivhicli  |e« 
nerally  prevailed  at  the  election  of  the  chief 
magistrates.  Coeius,  another  eoasolan- 
der  Augustus.  He  was  one  of  the  faveeritts 
of  Tiberias,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  go- 
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eraor  of  Syria,  where  b6  rendered  himself] 
lions  by  bis  oraelty.  He  was  accused  of] 
\kvixig  poisoned  Germaniciis,  and  when  be 
iw  that  be  was  shunned  «nd  despised  by 
is  friends,  he  destroyed  himself.  A.  D.  90. 
•^Lucius,  a  g^ovemor  of  Spain,  who  was 
isassinated  by  a  peasant  as  he  was  trarel- 
ag  through  the  country.  The  murderer 
as  seised  and  tortured,  bnt  he  refused  to 
mfess  the  causes  of  the  murder.— —Lucius, 
private  man,  accused  of  havings  uttered  le- 
tions  words  against  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
e  was  condemned,  bnt  a  natural  death 
red  him  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
— fuucius,  a  §;oyemor  of  Rome,  for  twenty 
^ar8,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with 
le  greatest  justice  and  credit.  He  was 
^eatly  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Augns- 
8  as  well  as  of  his  successor,  a  distinction 
i  deserved,  both  as  a  faithful  citizen  and  a 
an  of  learning.  Some,  however,  say,  that 
iberios  made  him  governor  of  Rome,  be- 
lase  he  had  continued  drinking  with  him  a 
g^t  and  two  days,  or  two  dap  and  two 
^ts,  according  to  flioy.  Horace  dedicat- 
t  his  poem  de  Arte  Potiiea,  to  his  two  sons, 
Eio  partiality  for  literature  had  distinguish 
I  them  amoi^  the  rest  of  the  Romans,  and 
bo  were  fond  of  cultivating  poetry  in  their 
iaure  hours.  Flui.  in  CoM.^PUn,  18,  c. 
Cneias,  a  (aetioua  and  turbulent  youth, 
bo  conspired  against  his  country  with 
atiline.  Hd  was  among  the  friends  of  Ju- 
la  Caesar.— XlJaius,  a  Roman  who  was 

the  head  of  a  celebrated  conspiracy  against 
e  emperor  Nero.  He  had  rendered  him- 
If  a  favourite  of  the  people  by  hii  private 

well  as  public  virtues,  by  the  generosity  of 
s  bel^ivioUr,  hu  fondness  of  pleasure  with 
le  voluptuous,  and  bis  austerity  with  the 
■ave  and  the  reserved.  He  had  been 
arked  by  some  as  a  proper  person  to  sue- 
ed  the  emperor  ;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
ot  by  a  freed-man,  who  was  among  the 
nspirators,  soon  cut  him  off  with  dl  his 
irtizaas.    He  refused  to  court  the  affections 

the  people,  and  of  the  army,  when  the 
hole  had  been  made  public,  and,  instead  of 
king  proper  measures  for  his  preservation, 
ther  by  proclaiming  himself  emperor^  as 
s  friends  adtised,  or  by  seeking  a  retreat 
I  the  distaoft  provinces  of  the  empire,  here- 
red  to  his  own  house,  where  he  opened  the 

Bmsof  both  his  arms,  and  bled  to  death. 

ueius,  a  senator  who  followed  the  emperor 
alerian  into  Persia.  He  proclaimed  bim- 
ilf  emperor  after  the  death  of  Valerian,  but 
e  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  a  few  weeks 

iler,  A.  D.  26U  by  Valens,  He A  son- 

i-law  of  Cicero.— A  patrician,  whose 
atighter  married  Julius  C^sar.  Borat.-^ 
heil.  wfnn.  ^  Hitt. — Vai,  Jitut. — Lit?.— 
ueton.^^Cie,  ae  ofie^  &c. — Fml.  in  Cms,  kc. 

PisdvfS  VILLA,  a  place  near  Bais  in  Cam- 
ania,  which  the  emperor  Nero  often  fre- 
uented.    TVurtl.  Ann.  1. 

PisTVR,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Loiiiant,signiiying  baker^  because  when  their 
rty  wai  twn  by  theC^ubithegndpenoad- 


ed  them -to  throw  down  loaves  from  the 
Tarpeian  hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that 
the  enemy  might  from  thence  suppose  that 
they  were  not  in  want  of  provisions,  though 
in  reality  they  were  near  surrendering 
through  famine.  This  deceived  the  Gauls, 
and  they  soon  after  raised  the  siege.  Ovid, 
Fast.  6,  v.350,394,&c. 

PisTORiA,  now  Pu/(>/a,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  [north-west  of 
Florentia,  near  which]  Catiline  was  defeat- 
ed.   SaUtuL  Cat.  57.~P/tn.  3,  c.  4. 

PiTlvK,  a  town  of  JEoMa  in  Asia  Minor, 
[at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Evenus  and  north- 
west of  Pergamus.]  Lvean.  3»  v.  305.— <S(fa6. 
IX—Fitrwf,  %  0,  3.— Jtfe^  l,c.  16.— Ovuf. 
Met.  7,  V.  367. 

PithbcCba,  a  small  Island  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  anciently  called  ^naria  and  Ina- 
rime,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain.  The  frequent  earthquakes 
to  which  it  was  subject  obliged  the  inhabit- 
ants to  leave  it.  There  was  a  volcano  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  which  has  given  occa- 
sion to  the  ancients  to  say,  that  the  giant  Ty- 
phon  was  buried  there.  [It  is  in  Jiusionto 
tbu  latter  circumstance  that  Virgil  calls  the 
island  by  the  nameof  Inarime.  Homer,  how- 
ever, makes  Typhoeus  to  lie  t?  A^i/koit.  Tb« 
name  i^naria  evidently  alludes  to  mines  of 
metal  having  been  found  on  the  island,  such 
as  gold  and  iron.  The  poets,  however,  tell 
us  that  this  name  was  giren  it  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  iEneas  having  landed  there, 
which  is  a  mere  fable.J  cZid.  Met.  14,  v* 
90.— P/in.  3,  c.  a — Ptii^r.  Pvth.  1.— 
Stria.  1. 

PiTHo,  called  also  Suada^  the  goddess  of 
persuasion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
supposed  to  be  the  daughter|0f  Mercury  and 
Venus.  She  was  represented  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  to  intimate  her  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  men.  One  of  her  arms  ap- 
pears raised  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator  ha- 
ranguing in  a  public  assembly,  and  with  the 
other  she  holds  a  thunderbolt,  and  fetters 
made  with  flowers,  to  signify  the  powers  of 
reasoning  and  the  attractions  of  eloquence. 
A  caducous,  as  a  symbol  of  persuasion,  ap- 
pears at  her  feet,  with  the  writings  of  De-  ^ 
moethenes  and  Cicero,  the  two  most  ce- 
lebrated among  the  ancients,  who  understood 
how  to  command  the  attention  of  their  au- 
dience, and  to  rouse  and  animate  their  va- 
rious passions. 

PlTHdL£ov,  an  insignificant  poet  of  Rhodes 
who  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  compo- 
sitions. He  wrote  some  epigrams  against  J. 
Cssar,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of 
Horace  on  account  of  the  inelegance  of  hia 
style.  Swton.  de  el.  Rh—Borat,  1,  sat  10, 
V.  Zl.-^Maerob,  S,  sat.  2. 

PiTTicvs,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos, 
was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
His  £ither*s  name  was  Cyrradius.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  sons  of  Alceus,  be  delivered 
his  country  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant 
Melanchrtis,  and  In  the  war  whioh  the  Alhe- 
nians  waged  agaimt  Lesboe  he  appeared  at  tha       j 
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h^ad  of  bis  oouotrymen,  and  cbaUenged  to 
single  combat  Pl^rynon,  tbe  enomy's  general. 
As  tbe  event  of  tbe  war  seemed  to  depend 
upon  this  combat,  Pittacns  bad  recourse  to 
artifice,  and  when  be  engaeed,  be  entangled 
bis  adversary  in  a  net,  wbion  be  bad  conceal- 
ed ander  bis  sbield,  and  easily  dispatcbed 
bim.    He  was  amply  rewarded  for  his  victo- 
ry, and  bis  countrymen,  sensible  of  bis  merit, 
unanimously  appointed  bim  governor  of  tbeir 
city  with  unlimited  authority.    In  this  capa- 
city Pittacus  behaved  with  great  moderation 
and  prudence,  and  after  he  bad  governed 
bis  fellow-citizens  witb  tbe  strictest  justice, 
and  bad  established  and  enforced  tbe  most 
salutary  laws,  be  voluntarily  resigned  tbe 
sovereign  power  after  he   had*  enjoyed  it 
for  10  years,  observing  that  the  virtues  anJ 
innocence  of  private  Ufe  were  incompatible 
witb  tbe  power  and  influence  of  a  sovereign. 
His  disinterestedness  gained  bim  many  ad- 
mirers, and  when  the  Mityleneans  wished  to 
reward  bis  public  services  by  presenting  bim 
witb  an  immense  tract  of  territory,  he  refus- 
ed to  accept  more  land  than  what  should 
be  contained  within  tbe  distance  to  which  be 
eould  throw  a  javelin.    He  died  in  tbe  82d 
year  of  bis  age,  about   570  years  before 
Christ,  after  be  bad  spent  tbe  last  ten  years 
of  bis  life  in  literary  ease  and  peaceful  retire- 
ment.   One  of  bM  favourite  maxims   was 
that  man  ought  to  provide  against  misfor- 
tunes, to  avoid  t^iem ;  but  that  if  they  ever 
happened,  he  ought  to  support  them  with 
patience  and  resignation.  In  prosperity  friends 
were  to  be  acquired,  and  in  tbe  hour  of  ad- 
versity tbeir  faithfulness  was  to  be  tried.  He 
also  observed,  that  in  our  actions  it  was  im- 
prudent to  make  others  acquainted  with  our 
designs,  for  if  we  failed  we  bad  exposed  our- 
selves to  censure  and  to  ridicule.    Many  of 
his  maxims  were  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
ApoIlo^s  temple  at  Delphi,  to  show  tbe  world 
bow  great  an  opinion  tbe  Mityleneans  enter- 
tained of  bis  abilities  as  a  philosopher,  a  mo< 
ralist,  and  a  man.    By  one  of  his  laws,  every 
fault  committed  by  a  man  when  intoxicated 
deserved  double  punishment.    The  titles  of 
some  of  bis  writings  are  preserved  by  Laer 
tins,   among  which  are  mentioned  elegiac 
verses,  some  laws  in  prose  addressed  to  bis 
countrymen,   epistles,  and   moral    precepts. 
Diog, — AfiiM,    Polit. — Plui,   in  $ymp. — 
Paw.  10,c.i24.->iE/tan.  V,  JEf.2,  kc-^Fal, 
Max.  6,  c.  5. 

FiTTniA,  a  town  near  Troezene.  Hence 
tbe  epithet  of  PUtfuus  in  Ovid.  Met.  15,  v 
296. 

PiTTHKVS,  a  king  of  Troezene  in  Argolis, 
son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  uni- 
versally admired  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and 
application ;  he  publicly  taught  in  a  school  at 
TrcBzene,  and  even  composed  a  book,  which 
was  seen  by  Pausanias  the  geographer.  He 
save  bis  daughter  iEthra  in  marriage  to 
JKgeus,  king  of  Athens,  and  he  himself  took 
•  particular  care  of  the  youth  and  education  of 
his  grandson  Theseus.  He  was  buried  at 
Troezene,  which  he  had  fouoded,  and  on  bis 
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tomb  were  seen,  for  many  agca,  three  seals  of 
white  marble,  on  which  he  sat,  with  twe 
other  judges,  whenever  he  gave  laws  to  in 
subjects  or  settled  tbeir  disputes.  Prnm.  I 
and  3.-=-P/ii/.  in  Thu — Strab    8. 

PiTVLAjri,  a  people  of  Umbria*  Tbsir 
chief  town  was  called  Pil^dmn, 

PiTTOHKSVS,  a  small  island  od  the  coeAs^ 
Peloponnesus,  near  Epidaurus.     Pliiu 

PiTYva  (un/if,)  now  PttchindtL,  a  towa  at 
Colchis,  [on  the  Euxine  Sea,  to  the  veiC  «f 
Dioscurias  or  Sebastopolir.1     PUiu  6,  c  S. 

PiTTUsJB,  [or  pine  islands,  a  group  ofMnU 
islands  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  off  tbe  coast  ol 
Spain,  and  lying  to  tbe  south-west  of  tbe  Ba- 
leares.  They  derived  tbeir  name  from  tbe 
number  of  pine-trees  (e-crvc,  pinus^}  wbkb 
grew  in  them.  The  largest  is  Elbosos  or 
/otco,  (vid.  Ebusus,)  and  next  to  it  ia  (^ibin- 
sa,  or  Formontera.]  Jtfelo,  2,  c.  7. — SiraS.— 
PHn.3,c.5. 

Piirs,  a  surname  given  to  the  eapeior  An* 
toninus,  oo  account  of  bis  piety  and  virtue. 
— ^  A  surname  given  to  a  son  of  MeteUus, 
because  be  interested  himself  ao  warmly  to 
have  bis  father  recalled  from  bamshment. 

Placxhtia,  new  called  Piasemtm^  an  an- 
cient town  and  colony  of  Italy,  at  tbe  coAflu- 
enee  of  tbe  Trebia  and  Po.  [vm/.  Trebsa.] 
Lt9.  21,  c.  25  and  56, 1. 37,  c  10. 

Placu^lm  a  daughter  of  TlieodQiiai  the 
Great,  sister  to  Honorius  and  Arcadiiit.  Sbe 
married  Adolpbus,  king  of  tbe  Gotbs,  and  af- 
terwards Constantius,  by  whom  s&ie  had  V»- 
lentinian  tbe  3d.    Sbe  died  A.  D.  449. 

Plaaasia,  a  small  island  of  tbe  Tyrrhene 
Sea.— Another,  on  tbe  coast  of  Gavd,  wbcre 
Tiberius  ordered  Agrippi,  tbe  grandsoii  of 
Augustus,  to  be  put  to  death      TWtf.  ^mu  1, 

c.  3. A  town  on  tbe  Rhone. 

PlahcIna,  a  woman  celebrated  for  bar 
intrigues  and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso, 
and  was  accused  witb  bim  of  bavinc  muider^ 
ed  Germanicus  in  tbe  reign  of  Tiberius.  She 
was  acquitted  either  by  means  of  IheempraB 
Livia,  or  on  account  of  tbe  partialis  of  Cbt 
emperor  for  her  person.  Sbe  had  lofljg  sap- 
ported  tbe  spirits  of  her  husband  doriag  lui 
confinement,  hut,  wbed  sbe  saw  benelf  freed 
from  tbe  accusatipn,  sbe  totally  abandoaad 
him  to  his  fate.  Subservient  in  every  tbiug  t* 
the  will  of  Livia,  she,  at  her  iostigatiee,  be- 
came guilty  of  the  greateft  crimes,  to  iajerc 
the  cl^racter  of  Agrippina.  Alter  the  deaXb 
of  Agrippina,  Plancina  was  accused  of  tbe 
most  atrocious  oflences,and,  as  she  knew 
she  could  not  elude  justice,  sbe  put  herself  la 
death,  A.  D.  33.     Tacit.  Ann.  6^  c  26,  he. 

L.  Plavcub  Muhatios*  a  RoiDan  who 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  IbQies  aad 
extravagance.  He  had  been  cooaul,  and  bad 
presided  over  a  province  in  tbe  capacity  at 
governor,  but  &e  forgot  all  his  dignity,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  servile  flatterers  ef 
Cleopatra  and  Antony.  At  tbe  coort  of  the 
Egyptian  queen  in  Alexandria,  be  appeared 
in  tbe  character  of  tbe  meanest  sf  age-cancer, 
and  in  comedy,  be  personated  Glancos,  mu) 
painted  bit  body  of  a  green  colour,  daac- 
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g  oo  a  public  stage  quite  naked,  00I7  with 
crown  of  ^een  r^s  00  his  head,  while  he 
td  tied  behind  his  back,  the  tail  of  a  Iarg;e 
«-fisfa.  This  exposed  him  to  the  public  de- 
sioD,  and  when  Antony  bad  joined  the  rest 
r  his  friends  in  censoring^  him  for  his  unbe- 
>mii^  behavioar,  he  deserted  to  Octavius, 
bo  receiyed  him  with  great  marks  of  friend- 
lip  aod  attention.  It  was  he  who  proposed 
I  the  Roman  senate  that  the  title  of  Augus- 
ts ahoald  be  conferred  on  his  friend  Octa- 
Qs,  as  expressive  of  the  dignitj  and  the  re- 
srenoe  which  the  greatness  of  his  exploits 
!emed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedicated  1 
].  7  to  him ;  and  he  certainly  deserved  the 
cMftour,  from  the  elegance  of  his  letters 
-hich  are  still  extant,  written  to  Cicero. 
*lui.  in  vitdAnton.^—^A  patriciap,  proscrib- 
d  by  the  second  triumvirate.  His  servants 
Tiihed  to  save  him  from  death,  but  he  refus- 
d  it,  rather  than  to  expose  their  persons  to 
anger. 

Plataa,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Q  the  Mediterranean.  It  belonged  to  the 
^yreneans.    Herodot.  4,  c.  157. 

Platjsa,  and  £,  (arunu)  a  town  of  Boeo- 
ia.  [Homer  writes  the  name  in  the  siogu- 
ar,  n\«Tflii«,  but  the  historians  use  the  plu- 
*al,  n\aT«i«i.  It  was  situate  near  Mount 
3ithseron,  a  little  below  the  Asopus,  and 
leems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Platea, 
.he  daughter  of  an  ancient  king  of  the  coun- 
jj  who  had  given  his  own  name  to  the  Aso- 
pus.] This  place  was  celebrated  for  a  battle 
iought  there  between  Mardonius  the  com- 
mander of  Xerxes  king  of  Persia,  ^nd  Pausa- 
niu  the  Laoedsemonian,  who  commanded 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Persian  anhy  consisted  of  300,0c^  men, 
3000  of  which  scarce  escaped  with  their 
lives  by  flight  [We  must  except,  however, 
40,000  who  were  commanded  by  Artabasus, 
&nd  took  no  part  in  the  fight,  but  fled  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  main  army  give  way.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Lac^iemoni- 
ans  aad  Tegseans,  amounting  to  53,000  men, 
the  Tegseans  being  3000  strong.  The  Athe- 
oians  were  kept  back  from  the  main  fight  by 
the  attack  of  Uie  confederate  Greeks  in  the 
lervice  of  the  king  of  Persia.  They  only  ar- 
rived on  the  field  after  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Tegseans  had  driven  the  Barbarians  to 
their  entrenchments.  They  proved,  how- 
ever, of  great  service  in  storming  these,  a 
mode  of  warfare  with  which  the  Spartans 
were  but  little  accustomed.]  In  this  cele- 
brated conflict,  the  Greeks  lost  but  few  men; 
91  Spartans,  52  Athenians,  and  16  Tegseans, 
were  the  only  soldiers  found  in  the  number  of 
the  slain.  The  plunder  which  the  Greeks 
obtained  in  the  Persian  camp  was  immense. 
Paosanias  received  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils, 
ou  account  of  his  uncommon  valour  during  the 
engagement,  and  the  rest  were  rewarded 
each  according  to  their  respective  merit. 
This  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 


ber, the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
479  B.  C.  and  by  it  Greece  was  totally  deli- 
vered  for  ever  from  the  continual  alarms  to 
which  she  was  exposed  on  account  of  the 
Persian  invasions,  and  from  that  time  none 
of  the  princes  of  Persia  dared  tp  appear 
with  a  hostile  force  beyond  the  Hellespont. 
The  Platseans  were  naturally  attached  to  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians,  and  they  furnished 
them  with  a  thousand  soldiers  when  Greece 
was  attacked  by  Oatis,  the  general  of  Darius, 
f  lat»a  was  taken  by  the  Thebans,  after  a 
famous  siege,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  aod  destroyed  by  the  Spartans, 
B.  C.  427.  Alexander  rebuilt  it,  and  paid 
great  encomiums  to  the  inhabitants,  on  ac- 
count of  their  aneestors,  who  had  so  bravely 
fought  against  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  and  under  Pausanias.  Herodoi^ 
8,  0.  60.— Pout.  9,  0.  1,— F/u/.  in  Mtx.  &c. 
— C.  Ifep.  &c.— Ctc.  de  qfie.  1,  c.  18.— 5fra6. 
— Juttin, 

Plato,  a  celebrated  philosopher  at  Athens, 
son  of  Ariston  and  Parectooia.  His  original 
name  was  Aristocles,  and  he  received  that  of 
Plato  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.  As 
one  of  the  desoen(Unts  of  Codrus,  and  as  the 
oflspring  of  a  noble,  illustrious,  and  opulent 
family,  Plato  was  educated  with  care,  his 
body  was  formed  and  invi^rated  with  gym- 
nastic exercises,'  and  his  mind  was  cultivated 
and  enlightened  by  the  study  of  poetry  and  of 
geometry,  from  which  he  derived  thai  acute- 
ness  of  judgment  and  warmth  of  imagination 
which  have  stamped  his  character  as  the 
most  subtle  and  flowery  writer  of  antiquity. 
[He  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to 
the  arts  of  painting  and  poetry.  In  the  lat- 
ter he  made  such  proficiency  as  to  produce  an 
epic  poem,  which,  however,  upou  comparing 
it  with  Homer,  he  committed  to  the  flames. 
At  the  age  of  ^  years  he  composed  a  drama- 
tic piece,  which  he  gave  to  the  performers  to 
be  represented  upon  the  theatre ;  it  formed 
what  the  ancients  termed  a  Tetralogy,  con- 
sisting of  three  separate  tragedies  and  one 
comedy.  Theday  before  the  intended  exhi- 
bition, however,  he  happened  to  attend  upoa 
a  discourse  of  Socrates,  and  was  so  Otfptivat- 
ed  by  the  charms  of  his  discourse,  as  from 
that  moment  to  abandon  poetry  and  apply 
himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  philosophy.] 
During  eight  years  he  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Socrates ;  and,  if  he  was  pre- 
vented by  a  momentary  indisposition  from 
attending  the  philosopher's  last  moments,  yet 
he  collected,  from  the  conversation  of  those 
that  were  present,  and  from  his  own  accurate 
observations,  the  minutest  and  most  circum- 
stantial accounts,  which  can  exhibit,  in  its 
truest  colours,  the  concern  and  sensibility  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  firmness,  virtues,  and  mo- 
ral sentiments  of  the  dying  philosopher. 
[While  Plato  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he 
frequently  displeased  the  followers  of  that 
philosopher,  and  sometimes  gave  Socrates 
himself  oocasious  of  complaint,  by  mixing 
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foireKn  t«i6ts  with  those  of  his  nuister,  and 
graltiDif  upon  the  Socratie  system,  opioions 
which  were  taken  (torn  some  othei*  stock 
Plato,  Devertheless,  retained  a  sealoas  attach- 
ment  to  Socrates.  When  the  latter  was 
BummoDed  before  the  Athenian  senate,  Plato 
undertook  to  plead  his  cause*  but  the  par 
tialit^  and  violence  of  the  judges  would  not 
permit  him  to  proceed.  After  the  condem- 
nation  he  presented  his  master  with  money 
sufficient  to  redeem  his  life,  which,  however, 
Socrates  refused  to  accept.  During^  his  im 
prisonmeot,  Plato  attended  hito,  and  was 
present  at  a  cooversation  which  he  held  with 
his  friends  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
eonl,  the  substance  of  which  he  afterwards 
committed  to  writing  in  the  beautiful  dia- 
logue entitled  Phsdo,  not,  howerer,  without 
interweaving  his  own  opinions  and  language.] 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  retired 
from  Athens,  and,  to  acquire  that  information 
whieh  the  accurate  observer  can  derive  in 
foreign  countries,  he  began  to  travel  over 
Greece.  He  visited  Megara,  Thebes,  and 
Elis,  where  he  met  with  the  kindest  recep- 
tion from  his  fellow-disciples,  whom  the  vio- 
lent  death  of  their  master  had  likewise  re 
moved  from  Attica.  He  afterwards  visited 
Magna  Grttoia,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
PyOiagorean  philosophy,  and  by  the  learn* 
mg,  abilities,  and  reputation  ol  its  professors, 
Philolaus,  Archytas,  and  Eurytus.  [He  was 
iastructed  by  these  philosophers  in  all-  the 
mysteries  of  the  Pythagorean  system,  the 
aobtleties  of  which  he  afterwards  too  ^eely 
blended  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  Socra- 
tes. He  next  visited  Theodoms  of  Cyrene, 
and  became  hie  pupil  in  malhematieal  sci 
•noe.  When  he  Ibnnd  himself  sufficiently 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  this  branch  of 
learning,  he  determined  to  study  astronomy 
and  other  sciences  in  Egypt.  •  According  to 
ibme  authorities,  however,  (for  the  ancient 
yn  iers  vary  m  tiieiraooounti  of  the  life  of  Pla- 
to,) ne  w«mt  first  to  Ecypt  and  then  to  Italy. 
Diogenes  Laertins  msiket  him  to  have  visit- 
ed  Cyrene  first,  to  have  betaken  himself 
from  thence  to  Italy,  and  to  have  visited 
I^^ypt  last.  That  he  might  travel  with  more 
safe^  upon  his  journey  to  the  last  named 
country  be  assumed  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant, and,  aj  a  seller  of  oil,  passed  through 
the  kingdom  of  Artazerxes  Moemon.  Wbere- 
aver  he  came,  he  obtained  information  from 
the  Egyptian  priests  concerning  their  astro- 
nomiod  observations  and  calculations.  It 
kas  been  asserted  that  it  was  in  Egypt  that 
Plato  acquired  his  opinions  concerning  th« 
oriein  of  the  world,  and  learnt  the  doctrines 
of  transmigration  and  the  immortality  of 
the  sent  .  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
be  learned  the  latter  doctrine  from  Socrates, 
and  the  former  from  the  school  of  Pythago 
ras.  It  is  not  likely  that  Plato,  in  the  habit 
of  a  merchant,  could  have  obtained  access  to 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  Egypt ;  for,  in  the 
case  of  Pytha^ras,  the  I^ptian  priests 
were  so  unwilling  to  oommunioate  their  se- 
crets to  itrangeri,  that  even  a  royal  nmpdate 


was  tcareely  sufficient  in  a  aingle  writ— ca  to 
procure  tfajs  indulgence.    Little  rcgajd  ii 
therefore  due  to  the  opiniooi  of  Hkoac  who 
assert  that  Plato  derived  hia  tyflftam  ol*  phi- 
losophy from  the  Egyptians.^    Nor  ia  then  a 
better  foundation  for  supposing,  that,  dun% 
his  residence  in    Egypt,  Plato  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  enriched  his  ^tem  with  epoila  from 
their  sacred  books.    Thio  O(4oi0o   baa,  it  ■ 
true,  been  maintained  byaeveral  Jewiab  aect 
Christian  writers  ;  but  it  haa  little  fbcnda- 
tion  beyond  mere  conjecture  ;  mod  it  is  aot 
difficult  to  perceive  that  it  originate  in  that 
injudicious  leal  for  the  honour  of  revelatkoa, 
which  led  these  writers  to  make  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  or  traditione,  the  aoaroa  ef 
all  Gentile  wisdom.    When  Plato  bad,  la  his 
travels,   exhausted   the  philoaophscal  trsa- 
9Ures  of  distant  countries,  be  retomed  iaio 
lUly,  to  the  Pythagorean  school  al  Taraa- 
tum,  where  he  enc&avoared  to  naprora  bis 
own  system  by  iheorporating  in  it  the  doe- 
trine  of  Pythagoras  as  it  was  then  langht  by 
Archytas,  Timttus,  and  otbera      Retaraiag 
home  richly  stored  with  knowledge  of  va- 
nous  kinds,   Plato  settled    in   Athent,  and 
opened  a  school  in  a  pnblic  grove  called  the 
Academy  (Aft«/»ftoc).     Witfia  this  plaoe  be 
possessed,  as  a  )>art  of  bis  bnablepatrnBeay, 
a  small  garden,  in  which  he  comiaeoeefl  ba 
system  of  instruction.    How  moeb  Plato  ra- 
lued  mathematical  studies,  aad  bow  neceom* 
ry  a  preparation  he  thought  tbe«i  for  bigger 
peculations,   appears  froin  the   iaoBii|ition 
whioh  he  placed  over  the  door  of  hia  school : 
Ovlut   «>l»iutT{ir«r»(  twnm^    **  Let  ne  eae 
who  is  unacquainted  with  geomedj  ealor 
here.*^  This  new  school  soon  beeane  waoas, 
and  its  master  was  ranked  anKMig  Ibe  Bost 
eminent  philosophers.    Hii  trav^  ialo  ^ 
tant  oonntries,  where  learning  aad 
flourished,  gave  him  ealebril^ 
brethren  of  the '  Socratie  sect.    None  of  theoa 
had  ventured  to  institute  a  school  at  Atbena, 
except  Aristippus  ;  and  he  bad  oonfiocd  bis 
instructions  almost  entirely  to  ethical  twib' 
jeets,  and  had  brought  bimvelf  iota  aomedis- 
oredit  by  the  freedom  of  his  manaers.  Tu- 
tors school  sooa  became  frequented  by  per- 
sons of  every  age,  and  of  the  first  ~ 
in  every  department.    Even  foaialea, 
ed  in  male  attire,  were  often  among  the 
her  of  his  hearers.    Such  distiqgQisbed  re- 
putation naturally  product  aaioQf^  tbeooM- 
panions  of  Plato,  formerly  the  disca|te  of 
Socrates,  a  spirit  of  emu&tion,  which  sesa 
legeuerated  into  envy,  and  loaded  liim  wilb 
detraction  and  obloquy.    It  can  only  be  as- 
cribed to  mutual  jealousy,  that  Xeoopboa 
and  Plato,  though  they  relate  tlie  disooarsm 
of  their  common  master,  stodioody  atesd 
mentioning  one  another.    In  the  midst,  hew- 
jever,  of  private  censures,  thfi  public  foae  ef 
Plato  daily  increased.    His  political  viidaai 
was  in  such  ht^h  estimation,  that  sevoal 
solicited  his  assistance    in  new    modeling 
their  respective  forms  of  govemnseat.    Ap- 
plications of  this  kind  from  the 
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Lnd  from  the  Thebaas,  ha  r^ected,  because 
.tiey  refosed  to  adopt  the  plao  of  hif  repub- 
ic»  which  requir^  an  equal  distributSon  of 
property.  He  gfave  his  advice  in  the  affairs 
)f  Elis  and  other  Qrecian  states,  and  far 
lished  a  code  of  laws  for  Syracase.  Plato 
w^Ls  in  hig^h  estimation  with  several  princes, 
particularly  Arohelaas,  king;  of  iVIacddon, 
Lad  Dioaysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily.  An  ac- 
count of  bis  first  visit  to  tb«  latter  prince 
a  ^iven  under  the  artide  Dion,  and 
ilso  o(  Plato's  being:  ^^  into  slavery  at 
£^aa.  The  people  of  i£^a  were  then 
Lt  war  with  the  Athenians;  Plato,  how- 
ever, reouined  but  a  short  tune  in  bondage, 
Inicerris,  a  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  purchas- 
Ki  bis  liberty  for  30  mtnm,  and  sent  him 
some  to  Aitians.  At  the  pressing  inst^ue. 
ao^rever,  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  who 
lad  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  death 
>ftlia  elder,  Plato  paid  a  second  visit  to  Si- 
dly«  His  stay,  however,  was  unsatisfactory 
ind  brief,  A  third  invitation  oame  tome 
ime  after,  but  the  philosopher,  now  advanc- 
td  kk  liie,  pleaded  his  age  as-  an  excuse, 
ind  finally  was  only  prevailed  upon  to  go 
iy  the  entreaties  of  the  wife  and  sister  of 
5ion,  and  the  argent  solicitations  of  some  Py- 
lia^^ean  philosophers.  For  a  time  Plato 
joaa^ssed  the  chief  influence  and  auihori- 
y  at  the  court  of  Syracufo.  But  mutual  dis- 
roat  soon  followed,  and  Diunysius  at  last  even 
>laced  Plato  in  confinement,  and  the  philoso- 
ther  was  at  length  only  rescued  from  the  ty- 
-ant's  power  and  restored  to  his  country  by 
he  spirited  intercession  of  his  Pythag.ireon 
fr  lends.]  In  his  dress  the  philosopher  was  nut 
>steDtatiouSy  his  manners  were  elegant  but  mo- 
lest, simple  without  afiectalion,  and  the  great 
lonours  which  his  leammg  deserved  were  not 
paid  to  his  appearance.  When  he  oame  to 
:he  Olympian  games,  Plato  resided,  during 
^bratioQ,  in  a  family  who  were  totally 
.ngersto  him.  He  ate  and  drank  with 
^em,  he  partook  of  their  iooocent  pleasures 
amusements ;  but,  though  he  told  them 
lame  was  Plato,  yet  he  never  spoke  of 
employment  he  pursued  at  Atheus,  and 
rer  introduced  the  name  of  that  philoio 
T  whose  doctrines  he  followed,  aad  whose 
leath  and  virtues  were  favourite  topics  of 
sonrersation  in  every  part  of  Greece.  When 
tie  returned  home  he  was  attended  by  the 
ramily  which  had  so  kindly  entertained  him ; 
and,  as  being  a  native  of  Athens,  he  was  de 
lired  to  show  them  the  great  philosopher 
whose  name  he  bore:  their  surprise  was 
great  when  he  told  them  that  he  himself  was 
the  Plato  whom  they  wished  to  heboid.  In 
hia  diet  he  was  moderate,  and  i-deed,  to  so 
briety  and  temperance  in  the  use  of  food,  and 
to  the  want  of  those  pleatares  which  enfee- 
ble the  body  and  enervate  the  mind,  some 
have  attributed  his  preservation  during  the 
tremendous  pestilence  which  had  raged  at 
Athens  with  so  much  fury  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plato  wai  never 
subject  to  any  long  or  lingering  indisposition, 
and  though  change  of  climate  had  enfeebled 


a  constitution  naturally  strong  and  healthy, 
the  philosopher  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
was  often  heard  to  say,  when  his  physicians 
advised  him  to  leave  his  residence  at  Athens* 
where  the  air  was  impregnated  by  the  pesti- 
lence, that  he  would  not  advance  one  sing^ 
»tep  to  gain  the  top  of  Mount  Athos,  were 
he  assured  to  attain  the  great  longevity  which 
the  mhabitants  of  that  mountain  were  said  to 
enjoy  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  Plato  died 
on  his  birth-day,  in  the  81st  y^r  of  his  age, 
about  348  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Hi!*  last  moments  were  easy  and  without  pain, 
Had,  according  to  some,  he  expired  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment,  or,  according 
to  Cicero,  as  he  was  writing;  The  works 
of  Plato  are  numerous ;  they  are  all  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  except  13  letters* 
[The  dialogues  are  36  in  number.  Plato's 
success,  however,  in  the  use  of  this  mode  of 
writiog,  wat  not  very  striking,  as  will  ippear 
from  almost  every  dialogue  which  be  has 
composed.  The  main  question  of  the  dia- 
logue is  so  long  (lept  in  suspense  by  the  mi- 
nute details  of  induction,  and  the  business  of 
the  piece  meets  with  so  many  colloquial  in- 
terruptions, that  it  is  not  without  great  dif- 
ficulty that  the  reader  can  follow  the  thread 
of  the  argument,  or  perceive  the  general  con- 
clusion. The  writer^s  meaning  too  is  fre- 
quently loet  in  the  obscurity  of  subtle  dis- 
tinctions, and  sometimes  after  the  Elgyptian 
manner,  concealed  beneath  the  clofik  of  the 
fable.  Cieero,  though  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Plato,  was  not  insensible  of  the  un- 
certainty which,  from  this  cause,  hangs  upon 
hie  doctrine.  ^  Plato,"  says  he,  *^  affirms  no- 
thing, but  aAer  producinjg  many  aigument^, 
and  examining  a  question  on  every  side^ 
leaves  it  undetermined." ']  He  speaks  always 
by  the  mouth  of  others,  and  the  philosopher 
has  no  where  made  mention  of  himsell,  ex- 
cept onceinhisdia]ogueentitledPhaedon,and 
another  time,  in  his  apology  for  Socrates. 
[It  b  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  chiefly,  that 
we  are  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  merit  as  a 
philosopher,  and  of  the  service  which  he  ren- 
dered to  science.  No  one  can  be  conversant 
with  these  without  perceiving  that  his  dic- 
tion always  retained  a  strong  tincture  of  that 
poetical  spirit  which  he  discovered  in  his 
first  productioo!>«  This  is  the  principal  ground 
of  those  lofty  encomiums  which  both  ancient 
and  modern  critics  have  passed  upon  his  lan- 
guage, and,  particularh'  of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  it  was  held  by  Cicero,  who, 
treating  of  the  subject  of  language,  says, 
'*  that  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  he  would  use  the  language  of  Plato." 
The  accurate  Stagyrite  describes  it  as  '^  a  mid- 
dle species  of  diction,  between  verse  and 
prose.**  Some  of  his  dialogues  are  elevated 
by  such  sublime  and  glowing  oonceptions, 
are  enriched  with  such  copious  diction,  and 
flow  in  so  harmonious  a  rhythm,  that  they 
may  be  truly  pronounced  highly  poetical. 
Even  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  subjects, 
the  language  of  Plato  is  often  clear,  simple, 
and  full  of  baraooy .    At  other  timaa,  how- 
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ever,  b«  becomes  targ;id  and  swelling,  and 
ioyolres  himself  in  obscorities  which  were 
either  the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  bor- 
rowed from  the  Italic  school.  Several  an- 
cient critics  have  noticed  these  blemishes  in 
the  writings  of  Plato.  The  same  inequalit> 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  style  of  Plato 
may  also  be  observed  in  his-  conceptions. 
Whilst  he  adheres  to  the  school  of  Socrates, 
and  disconrses  upon  moral  topics,  he  is  mnch 
more  pleasing  than  when  he  loses  himself, 
with  Pythagoras,  in  abstruse  speculations. 
The  dialogues  of  Plato,  which  treat  of  various 
subjects,  and  were  written  with  different 
views,  are  classed  by  the  audents  under  the 
two  heads  of  didactic  %nd  inquUiiivt,  The 
didactic  are  subdivided  into  $pec%tlaHve^  (in- 
cluding phyticai  and  logual) ;  and  praclKols 
(compreheoding  e<Atee/  aodpoftiuoQ.  The 
second  class,  the  inqaiHtwt^  is  characteriBed 
by  terms  taken  from  the  athletic  an,  and 
divided  into  the  gymnastic  and  the  agonittic. 
The  dialogues  termed  gynmastic  were  imagin- 
ed to  be  similar  to  the  exeniH^  and  were  sub 
divided  into  the  Maicuiic  (at  resembling  the 
teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art) ;  and  the 
peiraitic  (as  represented  by  a  skirmish,  or 
trial  of  proficiency.)  The  ogoniMtic  dialogues, 
supposed  to  resemble  the  camlMU,  were  either 
tndetcticj  (as  exhibiting  specimens  of  skill) ; 
or  anatrtptic  (as  presenting  the  spectacle  t>f 
uperfiel  defeat.)  Instead  of  this  whimsical 
oUssificaliou,  they  may  more  properly  be 
divided  into  phytieaU  logical^  eihicalt  and 
political.  The  writiugs  of  Plato  were  origi- 
nally  collected  by  Hermodorus,  one  of  his 
pupils.]  The  speculative  mind  of  Plato  was 
employed  in  examining  things  divme  and 
human,  and  he  attempted  to  fix  and  ascer- 
tain, not  only  the  practical  doctrine  of  morals 
and  politics,  but  the  more  subtle  and  abstmse 
theory  of  mystical  theogony.  His  philosophy 
was  unviversally  received  and  adopted  and 
it  has  not  only  governed  the  opinions  of  the 
8i>eculative  part  of  mankind,  but  it  continues 
still  to  influence  the  reasoning,  and  to  divide 
the  senti'.  ents  of  the  modems.  In  his  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  he  followed  the  physics 
of  Heraolitns,  the  metaphysical  opinions  of 
Pythagoras,  and  the  morab  of  Socrates.  [One 
circumstance  it  is  particularly  necessary  to 
remark:  that,  among  other  things  which 
Plato  received  from  philosophy,  he  was 
careful  to  borrow  the  art  of  concealing  his 
real  opinions.  His  inclination  towards  this 
kind  of  concealment  appears  trom  theob 
scure  language  which  abounds  in  his  writ- 
ings, and  may  indeed  be  learned  from  his 
own  express  assertions.  '*  ft  is  a  difficult 
thiug,^  he  observes,  *' to  discover  the  na- 
ture of  the  Creator  of  the  universe;  and, 
being  discovered,  it  iM  impossible,  and 
would  even  be  impious,  to  expose  the  dis- 
covery to  vulgar  understandings.**  This 
conoealed  method  ot  philosophizing  he  wa^ 
induced  to  adopt  from  a  r^rd  to  personal 
safety,  and  from  motives  of  vanity.]  He 
maintained  the  existence  of  two  beings,  one 
self.^sistent,  and  the  other  formed  by  the 


I  hand  of  a  pre-existent  cre&titre,   god  set 
man.    The  w;orld  was  created  bj  that  m£- 
existent  cause,  from  the  mcle»   owfjgfifci 
mass  of  matter  which  bed  existed  from  it 
eternity,  and  which  had  oTen  beiea  aniBChE 
by  an  irregular  principle  of  motioo.    JT^ 
appears  to  have  coi^eived  of  the  Dirm 
principle,  as  distinct,  not  merely  from  naits 
but  fi*om  the  efficient  cause,  nod  ns  cternalT 
containing  within  itself  Idesa,  or  intellyfaii' 
forms,  which,  flowing  from  the  foutaiist 
the   Divine  essence,    have  in  theusssissi  s 
real  existence,  and  which,  io  the  fiwieelM 
of  the  visible  world,  were,   bj  the  imei^  sf 
the  efficient  cause,  united  to  matter  te  pro- 
duce sensible  bodies.    Theaa  idem  Plate  d^• 
fines  to  be  the  peculier  natures  of  things,  sr 
essences  as  sudi ;  and  asserts  that  th^  al- 
ways remain  the  same,  without  tinianiin 
or  end.    Of  matter,  Plato  maintains  its  eter- 
nal co-existence  with  God,  and  it  b  saqirip- 
lag  that  any  one  could  ha^e  no    hr  mm- 
taken  his  meaning  as  to  diseorer  the  least 
coincidence     between     hie     doctrine     and 
that  of  Moses.]      The  origin  of  eril  eooii 
not  be  traced  under  the  goremaicat  of  s 
deity,    without   admitting  a    stobbeni   ia- 
tractability  and  wildness  congenial  to  mai- 
ter,  and  from  these,  conseqoeotlj,  cooJd  bt 
demonstrated  the  deviations  from  the  laws 
ofoatore,and  from  IheneeCbe  extrairegaat 
passions  and  appetites  of  men.    From  mate- 
rials like  these  were  fbrmedthe  foorelemaits, 
and  the  beautiful  structure  of  thebeaTen 
and  the  earth,  and  into  the  active,  bat  irra- 
tional, principle  of  matter,  the  diviiuty  iafossi 
rational   souL     The  souls  of  asen  wen 
formed  from  the  remainder  of  the  ratjaail 
soul  of  the  world,  wtiich  had  previooslygiTes 
existence  to  the  invtsiUe  gods  and  detaev 
The   philosopher,  therefore,  supported  the 
doctrine  of  ideal  forms,  and  the  pre-existeecs 
of  the  human  mmd,  which  he  cooaiderol  si 
emanations  of  the  Deity,  whidi  can  never 
remain  satisfied  with  objects  or  things  na- 
worthy  of  their  divine  original.     Men  cooU 
perceive,  with  their  corporeal  senses;,   the 
types  of  immutable  things,  and  the  ftoetirat- 
ing  objects  of  the  material   world ;  bat  the 
sudden  changes  to  which  these  are  oonlinnal- 
ly  obnoxious,  create  innomerable  dtsordert, 
and  hence  arises  deception,  and,  in   short,  aU 
the  errors  and  miseries  of  human  lile.    Tct 
in  whatever  situation  man  may  lie,  he  is  st3 
an  object  of  divine  concern,  and,  to  reoom- 
mend  hiocself  to  the  fiivour  of  the  pre-exat- 
ent  cause,  he  must  comply  with  the  pnrpss- 
es  of  his  creation,  and,  by  proper  care  sai 
diligence,  he  can  recover  (hose  immacnlstt 
powers  with  which  he  was  tiaturally  cadev- 
ed.     All  science  the  philosopher   made  ts 
consist  in  reminiscence,  and  in  recalling  the 
uature,  forms,  and  proportions,  of  those  per- 
lect  and  immutable  essences  with  whidh  the 
human  mind  had  been  conversaat.    From 
observations  like  these,  the  summit  of  lelsci- 
ty  might  be  attained  by  removing  from  the 
material,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  in* 
tellectual  world,  by  curbing  and  govemipg 
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aasioos,  which  were  ever  af^iated  and 
Ks«d  by  real  or  imaginary  objects.  The 
3C^  were  divided  into  two  classes ;  the 
sowdsted  of  the  irascible  passions,  which 
lat^  in  pride  or  resentment,  and  were 
d  in  the  breast :  the  other,  founded  on 
>'we  of  pleasure,  was  the  ooncupiscible 
of  the  soaU  seated  in  the  belly  and  infe 
>«urts  of  the  body.     These  different  or- 

inidaoed  the  phflosopher  to  compare  the 
to  a  small  republic,  of  which  the  reasoo- 
&»d  judging  powers  were  stationed  io 
ieAd»  as  in  a  firm  citadel,  and  of  which 
hemes  were  its  guards  and  servants.  By 
Irascible  part  of  the  soul  men  asserted 
r  dignity,  repelled  injuries,  and  scorned 
^r  ;  and  the  cononpiscible  part  provided 
BOpiport  and  the  necessities  of  the  bod>, 
^  wben  governed  with  propriety,  it  gave 
to  temperaoce.  Justice  was  produced  by 
ro^lar  dominion  of  reason,  and  by  th< 
aaiaeioD  of  tiie  passions ;  and  prudence 
te  from  the  streiigth,  acuteness,  and  per- 
ioo  of  the  soul,  without  which  all  other 
,aea  could  not  exist.  But,  amidst  all  this, 
dov  was  not  easily  attain*^ ;  at  their  ere 
vam  an  minds  were  not  endowed  with  the 
IO  axcellence,  the  bodies  which  they  ani- 
le on  earth  were  not  always  in  harmony 
ih  th«5  divine  emanation  ;  some  might  be 

woak,  others  too  strong,  and  on  the  first 
krs  of  a  man^s  life  depended  his  future  con- 
aence;  as  an  efibminate  and  licentious 
aeatioD  seemed  calculated  to  destroy  the 
rpoaos  of  the  divinity,  while  the  contrary 
3di»God  different  effects,  and  tended  to  cul- 
'ate  and  improve  the  reasoning  and  judging 
:ulty,  and  to  produce  wisdom  and  virtue, 
ato  was  the  first  who  supported  the  im- 
DTtatity  of  the  soul  upon  arguments  solid 
id  permanent,  deduced  from  truth  and  ex- 
trience.  [Plato's  arguments  in  favour  of 
e  immortality  of  the  soul  are  not  founded 
on  truth  and  experience/'  but  are  drawn 
om  the  more  fanciful  parts  of  his  system, 
or  example  :  In  nature  all  things  terminate 
i  their  oootrahes  ;  the  state  of  sleep  ter- 
inatesin  that  of  waking ;  and  the  reverse :  so 
fe  ends  in  death,  and  death  in  life.  The  soul 
a  limply  indivisible  substance,  and  there- 
•re  incapable  of  dissolution  or  corruption, 
"he  objects  to  which  it  naturally  adheres  are 
piritual  and  incorruptible ;  therefore  its  owci 
atnre  ia  so.  AU  our  knowledge  is  acquired 
7  the  reminiscence  of  ideas  contemplated  m 

prior  state :  as  the  soul  therefore  must  have 
listed  before  this  life,  it  is  probable  that  it 
^ill  continue  to  exist  after  it.  Life  being 
he  coojonction^  of  the  soul  with  the  body, 
lealb  is  nothing  more  than  their  separation. 
^Vhatever  is  the  principle  of  motion  must 
t>e  incapable  of  destruction.  Such  is  the 
mbatance  of  the  arguments  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  contained  in  the  celebrated 
<^logue  entitled  Phedo.  It  is  happy  for 
nuuUdnd  that  their  belief  of  this  important 
^octrine  rests  upon  firmer  grounds  than  such 
|utile  reasonings.  It  was  another  doctrine  in 
uie  Platoaio  system  that  the  Deity  formed 


the  material  world  after  a  perfect  archetype, 
which  had  eternally  subsisted  in  his  Reason, 
and  endued  it  with  a  soul.    **  God,"  says  he, 
*'  produced  mind,  prior  in  time  as  well  as  in 
excellence,  to  the  body,  that  the  latter  might 
be  subject  to  the  former.'*      ^  From  that 
substance  which  is  invisible,  and  always  the 
same,  and  from  that  which  is  corporeal  and 
divisible,  he  compounded  a  third  kind  of  sub- 
stance, participating  of  the  niature  of  both." 
rhis  substance,   which  is  not  eternal,  but 
produced,  and  which  derives  the  superior 
part  of  its  nature  from  God,  and  the  iniiNrior 
from  matter,  Plato  supposed  to   be  the  ani- 
mating principle  in  the  universe,   pervading 
and  adorning  all  things.    This  third  princi- 
ple in  nature  is,  in  the  Platonic  system,   in- 
ferior to  the  Deity,  being  derived  from  that 
Divine  Reason  which  is  the  seat  of  the  ideal 
world;  herein  differing  fundamentally  fi-om 
the  Stoical  doctrine  of  the  soul  ol  the  world, 
which  supposed  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
nature  diffused    throu|hout    the   nnirerse. 
The  doctrine  of  a  two-lold  soul  of  the  world, 
the  one  ve'«^«o0'fU6r,  *'  presiding  over  the 
world,*'  the  other  •yMO'fitt^t,  ^*  residing  in  the 
world,'^  is  an  appendage  to  the  ancient  Pla- 
tonic syitem,  introduced  by  the  later  Plato- 
nists  to  accommodate  this  systtoi  to  the  no- 
tions adopted  by  manv  of  the  Christian  fa- 
thers concerning  the  bivine  Nature.     It  is 
evident  from  the  preceding  account  of  the 
doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  God  and  the 
soul  of  the  world,  that  it  differs  materially 
from  the  dootriile  of  the  Trinity  aAerwards 
received  into  the  Christian  church.    Plato 
did  not  suppose  three  subsistenoes  in  one  Di- 
vine essence,  separate  from  the  visible  wbrld; 
but  he  taught  that  the  ao>oc,  or  Reason  of 
God,  is  the  seat  of  the  intelligible  world,  or 
of  ideas,  and  that  the  soul  of  the  world  is  a 
third  subordinate  nature,  compounded  of  in- 
telligence and  matter.    In  the  language  of 
Plato,  the  universe,  being  animated  by  a  soul 
whicl^  proceeds  from  God,  is  the  son  of  God ; 
and  several  parts  of  nature,  particularly  the 
heavenly   bodies,  are  gods.      He  probably 
conceived  many  subordinatedivinities  to  have 
b"en  produced  at  the  same  time  with  the  soul 
of  the  world,  and  imagined  that  the  Supreme 
Being  appointed  them  to  the  charge  of  form- 
ing animal  bodies,  and  superintending  the 
visible  world  ;  a  doctrine  which  he  seems  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  Pythagoreans.]  Plato 
did  not  imagine  that  the  diseases  and  the 
death  of  the  body  could  injure  the  princi- 
ple of  life  and  destroy   the  soul,  which,  of 
itself,  was  of  divine  origin,  and  of  an  un- 
corrupted  and  immutable  essence,  which, 
though  inherent  for  awhile  in  matter,  could 
not  lose  that  power  which  was  the  emana- 
tion of 'God.      From  doctrines  like  thescg 
the  great  founder  of  Platonism  concluded 
that  there  mi^t  exist  in  the  world  a  com" 
m  unity  of  men  whose  passions  oould  be  go- 
verned with    moderation,    and   who,  from 
knowing  the  evils  and  miseries  which  arise 
from  ill  conduct,  might  aspire  to  excellence 
and  attain  th*t  perleotion  which  can  be  de* 
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.  lived  from  Um  proper  exercise  of  the  ra> 
tional  and  moral  powers.  To  illmtrate  this 
mere  fuUyt  the  philosopher  wrote  a  book, 
well  known  bj  the  name  of  the  repablic  of 
Plato,  in  which  he  esplains  with  aeuteness, 
jadfnneot,  and  elcg^anoe,  the  rise  aod  revolu- 
tion of  cif  il  society.  [The  school  of  Plato 
lon^  continued  famoas,  but  passed  througfh 
several  changes,  ba  accotint  of  which  it  was 
successively  distingrnished  into  the  Old,  the 
Jifddle^Aud  the  J<few  Aea^kmy,  The  Old 
Academy  consisted  of  those  followers  of  Pla 
to  who  taught  the  doctrines  of  their  master 
without  mixture  or  corruption.  The  most 
distiogiiiahed  of  these  were  Speusippus,  Xe 
Docrates,  Polemo,  Crates,  and  Grantor.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Crates  a  new  tribe  of  phi 
losophers  arose,  who,  on  account  of  certain 
innovations  in  their  manner  of  philosophiz- 
ing, which  in  some  measure  receded  from  the 
Platonic  system  without  entirely  deserting  if, 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Middh  Academy.  Under  Lacydes  the  J^cw 
Academy  commenced.  He  is  eaid  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  not  be- 
cause he  introduced  itny  new  doctrine,  but 
from  hit  having  changed  the  place  of  instruo- 
ti«D  and  held  the  school  over  which  he  pre- 
sided in  the  garden  of  Attalus,  still,  however, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Academic  grove. — 
The  works  of  Plato  were  first  published  af- 
ter the  invention  of  printing,  by  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  at  Venice,  in  1513.  The  editioni  of 
Ficinus  and  Serranus  are  very  valuable,  but 
their  notes  and  interpretations  are  to  be  resd 
with  caution  ;  for  Ficinus,  having  formed  his 
conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  after 
the  model  nf  the  Alexandrian  school,  fre< 
quently,  in  his  Argumenttf  misrepresents  the 
design  of  his  autlMr,  and  in  his  version  ob< 
soures  the  sense  of  the  original ;  and  Serra 
nus,  for  want  of  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrine  of  his  author,  and  through 
the  influenoe  of  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
scholastic  system  of  theology ,  sometimes  gives 
an  incorrect  and  injudicious  explanation  of 
the  text.~The  most  useful  editions  of  Plato, 
next  to  those  mentioned  above,  are,  the  Bi- 
pont  edition,  IS  vols.  8vo.  1788,  and  that  of 
Bekker,  Beroh  1816-18, 10  vols.  Svo.  includ- 
ing 2  vols,  of  various  readings,  &c.  The  text 
of  this  last  edition  is  decidedly  the  best.  Ap 
edition  by  Prof.  Ast  is  now  puMishinf-*  in 
Germany,  of  which  6  vols,  have  already  ap- 
peared.] Plato,  Dial.  SLc.—Cic,  de  Offie,  1, 
de  Div.  1,  c  36.  de  JV.  />.  2,  c.  12.  Tu$.  1,  c. 
17.— P/ti*.  in  SoLkc.^Seneca.ep.^i^uiTUU 
10,  c.  1,  kC'-JElian,  F.  fif.  2  and  4.— Partis 

1,  c.  30.— DfOg. A  Greek  poet,  called 

the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy,  who  flou- 
rished B  C.  445.  Some  fragments  remain 
of  his  pieces. 

Plautia  lbx.  was  enacted  by  M.  Plau- 
tiat,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C  664.  -  Ft  required 
every  tribe  annually  to  choose  fifteen  persons 
of  then-  body,  to  serve  as  Judges,  making  the 
honour  common  to  aU  the  three  orders,  ac- 
cording  to  the  majority  of  votes  in  every  tribe. 
-— -Anotbvr,  called  also  PlottA  A.  U.  C. 
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675.  It  punished  with  the  intefdteii^iffmk 
aqua  all  persons  who  were  found  gwty  if 


attempts  upon  the  state,  or  the 
magistrates,  or  such  as  appeared  io  pobfe 
armed  with  an  evil  design,  or  sacfa  as  fortMf 
expelled  any  persons  from  his  legal  pemm- 
sions. 

PLAUT1ANIT8,  FcLviiTS,  an  AlHcaii  d 
mean  birth,  who  was  banished  for  bisfleAi- 
ous  behaviour  io  the  years  of  hia  obaeerky. 
la  his  banishmeot,  Plautianns  formed  ao  a> 
quaintance  with  Severos,  who,  aome  yeus 
after,  ascended  the  imperial  throne*  Tka 
was  the  beginning  of  his  prosperity  ;  Severm 
puid  the  greatest  attention  to  him,  aDd,if  wa 
believe  some  authors,  their  fomilimrity  «id  in- 
tercourse were  carried  beyood  the  beoadi  ef 
modesty  and  propriety.  Plaotimnas  liiere^ 
the  favours  of  Severus  in  obscurity  as  weBif 
ou  the  throne.  He  was  invested  with  as 
much  power  as  his  patron  at  Rome,  aad  ia 
the  provinces,  and,  indeed,  he  wanted  but  the 
name  of  emperor  to  be  his  equal.  His  taUe 
was  served  with  more  delicate  meatt  than 
that  of  the  emperor ;  when  he  walked  ia 
the  public  streets  he  received  the  ooit  dis- 
tinguishing honours,  and  a  niiml>er  of  cricn 
ordered  the  most  noble  eitixens,  as  well  u 
the  meanest  beggars,  to  make  way  for  the 
favourite  of  the  emperor,  and  not  to  £x  their 
eyes  upon  him.  He  was  coocenied  io  all 
the  rapine  and  destruction  which  was  ooan- 
mitted  through  the  empire,  and  he  enriched 
himself  with  the  posaessiona  of  thoae  who 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  emperor^  eraelty 
or  avarice.  To  complete  bis  triumph,  axwl 
to  make,  himself  still  greater,  PlantiaBOs 
married  his  favourite  daughter  Plaatilla  to 
Caracalla,  the  son  of  the  emperor  ;  and  so 
eager  was  the  emperor  to  iudulgehb  indim- 
tions  in  this,  and  in  every  other  re«peet,  that 
he  declared  he  loved  Plaotianus  so  ntach 
that  he  Would  even  wish  to  die  before  bm. 
The  marriage  of  Caracalla  with  Plant2h 
was  attended  with  serious  ooosequencCL 
The  son  of  Severus  had  complied  with  ^reit 
reluctance,  and,  though  Plautilla  was  amiable 
in  her  manners,  commanding  in  aapeeC,  mftd 
of  a  beautifol  countenance,  yet  the  yenng 
prince  often  threatened  to  punish  her  haughty 
and  imperious  behaviour  as  soon  as  he  soc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  PlantiHa  reported  Ike 
whole  to  her  fother,  and  to  save  hu  daogklar 
from  the  vengeance  of  Caracalla,  Ftatttiaam 
conspired  against  the  emperor  and  hn  sofi. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Sevcim 
forgot  his  attachment  to  Plautianns,  and  the 
favours  he  had  heaped  upon  him,  when  kt 
heard  of  his  pei^dy.  The  wicked  mmoatar 
was  immediately  put  to  death,  and  Pla«t3a 
banished  to  the  island  of  Lipari,  wllb  kcr 
brother  Plantius,  where,  seven  yefirs  atar, 
she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Cararafia, 
A.  D.  211.  Plautaia  had  two  c^ikhvo.  a  son 
who  died  in  his  childhood,  and  a  dao^^iter 
whom  Caracalla  murdertd  io  the  anu  of 
her  mother.    Dim,  Can, 

M.  Accnrs  PLAirrvs,  a  comic  poet,  bora 
at  Sartioai  in  Umbria.  [He  was  called  Plaa- 
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tos  from  his  spUy  feet,  a  defect  common  to 
ill  the  Umbrians.]  Fortune  proTed  unkind 
to  him,  and,  from  coflapetence,  he  was  reduc 
Bd  to  the  meanest  poverty,  bj  engaging  in  a 
commercial  line.  To  maintain  himself,  he 
entered  into  the  family  of  a  baker  as  a  com 
mon  senrantf  and  was  employed  in  grinding 
3om.  [Many  of  his  plays  were  written  in 
these  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  of 
course  have  not  obtained  all  the  perfection 
trhich  might  otherwise  have  rei(ulted  from 
bis  inoreaMd  knowledge  of  life,  and  his  Ion? 
[yractice  in  the  dramatic  art.]  He  died  about 
184  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  Var- 
ro,  his  learned  oonotryman,  wrote  this  stan- 
»,  which  deserved  to  be  engraved  on  his 
:omb : 

Poslguam  morte  eaptut  est  Plautut^ 
Comrndta  luget,  seena  est  deserta  ; 
Deinde  runs,  Ittdutyjoeutgtie.i^  numeri 
Innumeri  timul  omnes  eoUaerym&runt. 

The  plays  of  Plautns  were  universaUy  esteem* 
id  at  Rome,  and  the  purity,  the  energy,  and 
be  elegance  of  his  language,  were,  by  other 
vriters,  considered  as  objects  of  imitation ; 
iod  Varro,  whose  judgment  is  great,  and  ge 
lerally  decisive,  declares,  that  if  the  muses 
vere  willing  to  speak  Latin  they  would  speak 
n  the  language  o(.Plautus.  Inthe  Augustan 
ige,  however,  when  the  Roman  language  be- 
»me  more  pure  and  refined,  the  comedies  of 
^laatus  did  not  appear  free  from  inaccuracy. 
The  poet,  when  compared  to  the  more  ele- 
pmt  expressions  of  Terenoe,  was  censured 
or  his  negligence  in  versification,  his  low  wit, 
execrable  pons,  and  disgusting  obsoenities. 
As  regards  the  opinion  expressed  by  Varro, 
t  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
odgment  of  philologers  and  that  of  critics 
Old  poets,  flautus  wrote  at  a  period  when 
lis  country  as  yet  possessed  no  written  or 
ilerary  lanjpiage.  Every  phrase  was  drawn 
rom  the  living  source  of  ooaversation.  This 
arly  simplicity  seemed  pleasing  and  artless 
e  those  Rfunans  who  lived  in  an  age  of  ex- 
iessive  refinement  and  cultivation:  but  this 
ipparent  merit  was  rather  accidental  than 
he  efiect  of  poetic  art.  Making,  however, 
loose  aUowanoes  for  this,  there  can  be  no 
loQbt  that  Plantus  wonderfully  improved 
ind  refined  the  Latin  language  from  the  rude 
form  to  which  it  had  been  moulded  by  En- 
»as.]  Tet,  however  censored  as  to  lan- 
piage  or  sentiments,  Plantus  continued  to 
i>e  a  lavourite  on  the  stage.  If  his  expres< 
oxMa  were  not  choice  or  delicate,  it  was  nni- 
v^ersally  admitted  that  he  was  more  happy 
than  other  comio  writers  in  his  pictures,  the 
incidents  of  his  plays  were  more  varied,  the 
lets  more  interesting,  the  characters  more 
truly  displayed,  and  the  catastrophe  more 
latural.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, his  comedies  were  still  acted  on  the 
public  theatres,  and  no  greater  compliment 
c&Q  be  paid  to  his  abilities  as  a  comic  writer, 
and  no  greater  censure  can  be  passed  open 
ills  successors  in  dramatic  compositions,  than 
4N 


to  observe,  that  lor  500  years,  with  all  the 
disadvantage  of  obsolete  language  and  dic- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  change  cS'  manners  and 
the  revolutions  of  goveniment,  he  command- 
ed and  received  that  applause  whioh  no 
other  writer  dared  to  dispute  with  him.  [In 
the  time  of  Varro  there  were  remaining  130 
comedies  attributed  to  Plautus ;  in  this  num- 
ber, however,  were  included  many  pieces 
composed  by  another  poet  of  the  same  name. 
Varro  acknowledges  only  31  as  genuine. 
Of  these  last  we  possess  20.  One  of  them, 
the  Peenuhif,  or  **  young  Carthaginian,"  con- 
tains some  specimens  of  the  Punic  tongue, 
which,  though  very  corrupt,  are,  notiinth- 
standing,  very  interesting  fragments  of  anti- 
quity.] The  best  editions  of  Plautns  are 
that  of  Gronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat  1664 ;  that 
of  Barboo,  12mo.in3Tols.  Paris,  1759  ;  that 
of  Emesti,2vdh.8vo.Lips.  1760  ^  and  that 
of  Glascow,  8  vols.  12mo.  1768.  [The  fol- 
lowing editions  are  also  valuable ;  that  of 
Scmieder,  Gottiog.  1804, 8vo.  and  the  Tri- 
Dummus,  by  Hermann,  Lips.  1800,  8vo.] 
yarro  mud  Qntnlti.  10,  c  1.— Cie.  ie  Offic. 
l,&c.  Dt  Ortd,  ^  &c — Herat,  S,  ep,  1,  v. 

58,  170.  de  art.  jfet.  54  and  27a iElia- 

ous,  a  higb-priest  who  oonseorated  the  eapi- 
tol  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Taeit,  Hist, 
4,c.S3. 

PlkiIdks,  or  Vbrgilue,  a  name  given 
to  seven  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas  by  Pleione 
of  Athra,  one  of  the  Ooeanides.  They  were 
placed  in  the  heavens  after  death,  where 
they  formed  a  constellation  oalled  Pleiades, 
in  the  neck  of  the  bull  in  the  Zodiac.  Their 
names  were  Alcyone,  Merope,  Main,  Elee- 
tra,  Tayffeta,  Sterope,  and  Celeno.  They  all^ 
exoept  Merope,  who  married  Sisyphus,  king 
of  Corinth,  bad  some  of  the  immortal  gods 
for  their  suitors.  On  that  account,  therefore, 
Merope's  star  is  dim  and  obscure  among  the 
rest  of  her  sisters,  because  she  married  & 
mortal.  The  name  of  the  Pleiades  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  Greek  wordff9^iiv,/o  sotA  because 
that  constellation  shows  the  time  most  fii- 
vourable  to  navigators,  which  is  in  the  spring. 
The  name  of  Vergilise  they  derive  from  «er, 
the  spring.  They  are  sometimes  called  •^^ 
lantides^  from  their  fisther,  or  Htsptriies^ 
from  the  gardens  of  that  name,  which  be- 
longed to  Atlas.  Hygin.  fab.  191.  P,  A.  2,  c. 
21.^-0w<f.  Met,  13,  V.  293.  FaU.  5,  r.  106 
and  170. — Hetiod,  oper.  fy  dies, — Homer.  W. 
5,'^Horat.  4,  od.  \A.-^Virg.  G,  I,  t.  138, 1. 

4,  233. Seven  poets,  who,  from  their  noin- 

ber,  have  received  the  name  Pleiades,  near 
the  age  of  Philadelphus  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt.  Their  names  were  Lyoophron,  The- 
ocritus, Aratus,  Nioander,  ApoUonius,  Phili- 
cus,  and  Homerus  the  younger. 

Plbi5iik,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  mar- 
ried Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  she 
had  twelve  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Hyas . 
Seven  of  the  daugliters  were  changed  into  a 
constellation  called  Pleiades^  and  the  rest 
into  another  called  Hyades,  Ovid,  Fast,  5> 
V.  84,  ^ 
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PliVji  IPTBIVM,  ^»ow  Ma9$a  OliverU  •  pro 
mootory  wkb  a  small  cusUc  of  thti  uittne«  in 
tlie  btf  of  ^rfMSQM.    Firg.  JEn.  ?.  693. 

Fi«KVMosii,  a  peH^o  of  Mgiun,  tba  iiiba- 
\v^-  oU  of  modem  TbufiMQr.  Cof .  G.  5,  c  38. 
PlpxipfoSi  a  84WI  pf  Tbattia?,  broth«r  to 
Altbe%,  the  wile  of  (Zkiavs.  Ho  was  kille<i 
l^  liif  nfpbew  Malangor,  in  haating  tboCaly 
Ionian  boar.  Uis  brother  Texeot  thared  bis 
&te.    (9%d.  AlihiMi  and  Meleager) 

C.  PL1N198  SscviiDVi,  lamaned  thit  El 
4er,  wa^  born  at  Verona^  of  a  noble  fomilj. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  field,  and,  af* 
ter  he  had  jb^Vi  made  one  of  the  aii|:urs  al 
Rone,  h^  was  ^>pointed  governor  of  Spain 
In  his  pablio  oharaeter  be  did  not  neglect  the 
fWsnres  eif  literatare,the  day  was  employ- 
ed in  .the  n^ministration  of  the  afiairs  of  his 
proTinoe  end  the  night  was  cMioated  to 
study.  Every  moment  oi  lime  wae  precioof 
to  him  ;  at  his  meals  one  of  his  eermnti  read 
to  him  bookt  Faloahle  for  their  iotoimtloo, 
and  from  them  he  iminediately  madeeopk 
eiUr^ots  in  a  memorandum  boek.  Sren 
while  Im  dressed  himself  after  bathing,  his 
attention  was  oalled  away  irom  sarroonding 
objects,  and  he  was  either  e^pleyedin  listen- 
ing to  anether  or  in  dictating  hinrnflfl  To  a 
mind  so  eamestly  devoted  to  learning,  no- 
thing appeared  toolaborions,  no  undeitahing 
t#e  troublesome.  He  deemed  every  moment 
left  whioh  was  not  dedicated  to  itody,  an'l, 
from  these  reasons*  he  never  appeared  at 
Romeb^  in  a  chariot,  and,  wherever  he 
went  he  was  always  aocompenied  by  hi? 
amaniiensis*  He  even  censured  his  nephew, 
Pliny  the  ^unger,  be<;aaae  he  had  indulged 
himself  with  a  walk,  end  sternly  observed 
tliat  he  might  have  empleyed  those  moments 
to  better  edvantage.  But  if  his  literary  pui^ 
suits  made  him  i«»Vet  the  public  afiairs,  bis 
prqdenoe,  his  abilities*  and  Die  ponty  and  in 
oocenoe  «C  his  charader,  made  him  known 
nnd  iwspeeted*  He  was  courted  and  ad- 
mired by  the  en^perors  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
and  he  fieeeaved  from  them  all  the  favours 
which  a  v4rt«e!V  prince  could  offer,  and  an  bo 
nest  suilptject  receive.  As  be  was  at  IMlisenom 
where  he  commanded  the  fleet  which  was 
thenstatici^  ibore,  Pliny  was  surprised  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
ashe^  Ht  was  then  ignorant  of  the  cause 
which  prodttoed  it,  and  he  immediately  set 
sail  in  e  small  vessel  for  Mount  Vesui^us, 
which  h«  et  last  discovered  to  have  made  a 
drt^dibl  eimption.  The  sight  of  a  number  of 
boats  that  fled  from  the  coast  to  avoid  the 
dapger  might  bare  deterred  another,  but  the 
<;uriofity  of  Pliny  exeited  him  to  advance 
with  more  boldness,  and,  though  his  vessel 
was  often  covered  with  stones  and  ashes  that 
were  continueHy  thrown  up  by  the  mountain, 
yet  he  landed  on  the  coast  The  place  wai 
descried  by  the  inhabitants,  but  Pliny  remein 
«d  there  during  the  night. the  better  toob- 
eerve  the  mountiun,  which,  during  the  obscu* 
rity,l^ppaared  to  be  one  continual  blase.  He 
wee  soon  disturbed  by  a  dreadful  earthquake, 
mid  the  ecmtrary  wind  on  the  morrow  pre- 


vented  him  from  returning  to  Mieemnm  Tl 
eruption  of  the  volcano  increaasd,  a»d,  aft  hi 
the  fire  approached  the  pUoe  wb«fw  the  |i 
losopber  made  his  obaervatioim.  Pliayen^ 
voured  to  fly  before  it,  but,  though  he  ■ 
supported  by  two  of  his  servants,  he  wme 
ble  to  escape.  He  soon  felt  down  ao^scas 
bythe  thick  vapours  thai  aomMiDded  hs 
end  the  insupportable  stench  <»r  ealphosei 
nutter.  His  body  was  found  three  ds^  i 
ter  end  decently  buried  by  hie  mepbew,  «i 
was  then  at  BAisenum  wUh  thm  fleet.  Ti 
memorable  event  happened  io  the  79Ui  ysi 
of  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  phriesnph 
who  perished  by  the  eraptioske  of  the  ro 
oano  has  been  celled  by  eomo  the  martyr  i 
nature.  He  was  then  in  the  66th  yemr  ef  h 
age.  Of  the  i^orks  which  he  compoeed  aee 
are  extant  but  his  natnral  historj  in  37  heoh 
It  is  a  work,  as  PUny  the  yoaager  seye,  fs. 
of  erudition,  and  a*  varied  ne  aetoie  tiseit  I 
treats  of  the  stars,  the  heeTene,  wind,  rais 
bail,  mmerah,  trees,  Aewera,  ead  ptaaAs,  be- 
sides an  aononnt  of  aU  living  eaiaiek.  hndr 
fidiee,  and  beests >  a geogrephioei  dmwi|itisn 
of  every  phtoe  on  the  globe,  smd  as  histeryiu 
every  art  ami  seienoe,  of  nommfire  end  aa- 
vigatien,  with  their  riae,  pregvese.nndsetmel 
improvements.  He  ie  heppy  ae  tm  Jesuip 
tions  as  a  naturalist,  he  writes  with  fanm  and 
energy,  and,  thoogfa  maaf  ef  hss  idaee  ea^ 
conjeoturm  are  someiiasfsill  fennded,  yet  ht 
possesses  that  ieoandtty  of  imafmstiiin,  end 
vivacity  of  empreMine,  which  are  mfissia  ti 
treat  a  snbjert  with  propriety,  aed  %a  veadsi 
an  history  of  nature  pleaaieg,  mlesegUug,ae< 
above  aU,  instraetive.  His  atyle  paseasw 
npt  the  graece  of  the  AugwtMi  ece;  ht  Iw 
neither  its  parity  and  eiegaaoe,  aerils  dssph 
city,  but  it  is  rather  cramped,  oheeere,  wd 
semetimes  aniateiligthle.  Tetfarall  ikiili 
has  ever  been  adaueed  emi  eeteesmed,  end  14 
work  may  be  called 
thing  whioh  had  been  written  1 
on  the  various  aukijeota  which  1 
a  jodieions  ooUeotien  from  the  best  I 
which  had  been  oompoeed  on  1 
duotions  of  nature.  [Netwit 
that  may  he  mid  in  its  &vo«ir,  the 
must  be  read  with  oautiosi,  heoaam  Pli 
often  makes  his  estmcta  freae  ethms  w 
too  much  preeipitatioa.  Thh 
tremely  necessary  where  the 
which  he  copied,  ne  loaieer  i 
Piiny  allows  bis  Judgment  te  he  i 
prejudice.  Pliny  is  creduloaa,  i 
(icient  on  questions  of  taste,  la  the  i 
part  of  bis  work,  however,  he  it 
oeous.  The  lest,  five  boohs,  ■ 
treats  («e<jasionaUy  ef  the  arta» 
many  errors.  The  text  of  thie  weimr  ii  I 
ry  eorrupt,  and  still  needs  ee  ea^mrl  end  | 
(ical  etUtor.]  Pliny  waa  net  esbam 
mention  the  authors  which  he  qoehi 
speaks  of  them  with  aduMretiom  aed 
he  pays  the  greatest  oomplimewt  to  thsira 
litiea,  his  eaoomiumi  shew,  in 
light,  the  goodness,  the  seaeibdity,  end  1 
ingenuousnemcf  his  own  mind,  fikrlmdei 
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t«o  160  yokimat  of  reaarki  and  umoUUoos 
>Q  tb*  ▼arknit  authors  which  he  had  read« 
uid  MO  ^BMt  was  the  opinion  in  bis  oontempo- 
-aries.  oif  his  eraditioo  and  abilitiei«  that  a  nstf  tt 
jailed  LartiusLutinus  offered  to  bay  his  notes 
Lnd  observations  lor  the  enormous  sum  of 
ibemt  3242/.  £n^lish  money.  The  pbiloso< 
^ber,  who  was  himself  rich  and  independent, 
-•jeeted  the  offer,  and  his  compilations,  after 
lie  death,  came  into  the  bands  of  bis  nephew 
Pliny.  The  best  editions  of  Pliny  are  that  of 
aarduin.  3  vel?.  fol.  Paris,  1723,  that  of  Frant- 
sius,  10  vols.  Svo.Lips.  1778,  that  of  Brotier, 
>  rols.  12mo.  Paris,  1779,  and  the  Variorum, 
)ve.  in  8  vols.  Lips.  1778  to  1789.  Taeil^  Jitm. 
I,  c  69,  L  13,  o.  SO,  1. 15,  c.  53.— P/m.  qf. kc, 
~^C.  Cacilios  Secundos,  sumamed  the 
ftnmger^  was  eon  of  L.  Csoilttis  by  the  sister 
)l  Plmy  the  elder.  He  was  adopted  by  his 
lode,  whose  name  he  assumed,  and  whose 
states  and  effects  he  inberited.  He  received 
hm  greatest  part  of  his  education  uadar  Qoin- 
ilian,  and  at  the  a^pe  of  10  he  appeared  at  the 
)ar,  where  ha  distwf  uished  hioiself  so  UMMsh 
>y  his  eloquence,  that  he  and  Tadtns  were 
"eelcoiied  the  two  preatest  orators  of  their 
igB»  He  did  not  naake  his  proiiMsion  an  ob- 
eet  of  gain  like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  era- 
lkn«  but  be  refused  feet  from  the  rich  as  well 
m  firam  the  poorest  tkf  bis  otiants^  and  declare 
id  that  he  ebaaiMly  emplayed  himself  for 
he  prolaatiofB  of  MttweeMa,  the  raliaf  uf  the 


nil%attt,aBd  the  dMaotios  of  villa.  Hepub- 
Jihad  mai^  of  hia  haraagues  mud  orations, 
wbich  hare  baea  loet  WbHii  Tr^  was 
tsvaatad  with  tbe  Haparial  p«rpla,  Pliay  was 
HpaatadooUnil by  the  emperor.  Thisheac 
)h»  contnl  aoknnwladfed  ia  a  celebrated 
fMia^gyria,  irtueb,  et  tiia  raqoeit  of  tbe  Ro 
BMi  iinafeav  and  hi  the  naoM  of  tha  whole 
umpire,  be  pronaunaad  an  Trajan.  CTbe 
*  Fuat^jnc^  of  Plsny  it  rasderad  vary  ia* 
leraMing  by  tbe  aaoMrons  Atots  it  cdataias 
Native  ia  the  aaiparur  Tnjan  i  eepaeially 
la  w^  do  not  new  posuss  what  Soetoaius 
dad  TaeilQs  may  bar*  llnritlen  of  this  priaee, 
imd  eiaea  omny  other  histories  of  bis  reign 
ira  libewistf  lost]  Some  time  after  ha  pre- 
iid«#  over  f*oatus  and  Bithyaia,  hi  tbe  office. 
uad  with  tbe  pewar,  of  pro-eonsul,  aad  by 
kia  baamaky  abd  pbibrothropy  tbe  subject 
was  freed  from  tbe  bnrcfon  of  partial  taxes. 
BBil  tha  patMottlioa  which  bad  been  begun 
igaebit  the  Cbrtstians  af  bb  prtnrbKa  was 
itoppad  wbea  Plmy  sdemnly  daelarad  to  the 
aMpanr  that  the  Mlowars  of  Christ  Waro 
Bia^b  aad  inoliuainra  seat  of  mem  that  their 
norab  watra  puraand  iUbooebt*  that  they 
varofraafimaaltoiiiBai,  and  that  tbay  to- 
lanlaf%  baaad  tbamsalvae  by  tbe  aoet'so- 
kaoMl  oaths  tarabstmafrottviea^  and  rolin- 
(taiib  tfvary  mM  partuit  If  ba  raadat 
himself  popular  in  his  province,  ha  was  nat 
lem  reeaeoied  at  Rama.  Ha  was  tbero  tbe 
friend  of  tba  poor,  the  patron  of  leamiag, 
great  without  arrogaaee,  afiible  in  bis  bebs 
inanr,  and  an  axaalipia  of  good^breada^^  s6- 
bviaty,  taaroaranea,  and  modesty.  As  a  fa- 
ther aad  a  httfllmnd  hit  ahcraiMr  was  amiaH 


Ua;  as  a  subject  ha  was  foithftil  to  bb 
prince ;  and  as  a  magistrate,  be  ^fas  candid* 
en,  sjid  compaasfonate.  His  native  coun- 
try shared  imoDg  the  rest  bis  unbounded  be- 
nevolence i  and  Comnm,  a  town  of  fnsubria, 
which  gave  him  birth,  boasted  of  bis  liberab^ 
ty  in  the  valuable  and  choice  library  of  bookl 
which  he  collected  there.  He  also  contri- 
buted towards  the  expenses  which  attended 
the  education  of  his  countrymen,  and  hberal- 
iy  spent  part  of  his  estate  for  the  advance- 
ment of  literature,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
those  whom  poverty  otherwise  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  a  public  eduoatiott.  He 
made  bu  preceptor  Quintllian,  and  the  poet 
Martial,  objects  of  his  benevolence,  aUd  yShem. 
the  daughter  of  the  former  was  aarried« 
Pliny  wrote  to  the  fether  with  the  greatest 
civility ;  and  while  be  observed  that  he  was 
rich  in  the  possesiion  of  learning,  though 
poor  ia  the  goods  of  fortune,  be  begged  of  him 
to  accept,  as  a  do  wary  for  hb  beloved  daugh- 
ter, 50,000  sesterces,  about  900/.  I  wuU 
nol,  continued  he,  6s  ro  moditali^  were  Ineit 
auuredfrom  yourmodeiip  and  ditintereeied- 
ncM,  thai  the  maSmu  cfthefretent  wiU  ten- 
der  a  meeeptable.  He  died  m  the  6td  year  ef 
his  age,  A.  D.  1 13.  He  had  written  aa  hb- 
tory  of  his  own  times,  which  is  lost.  It  is 
said  that  Tacitus  did  not  begm  his  histoiTtill 
ha  had  found  it  bapomible  to  persuade  Plby 
to  undertake  that  laborious  task,  and  indeed 
what  could  not  have  been  axpectad  from  tha 
panegyriH  of  Trajan,  if  TadtOf  acknow- 
iedgbd  himself  inforior  to  him  in  dahneating 
tha  character  of  tbe  times.  Some  suppose, 
but  fabely,  that  Pliny  wrote  the  bvas  of  dlua- 
trious  men,  universally  ascribed  td  CoMia* 
Uus  Napes.  Ha  also  wrote  poaCry,  but  Irit 
verses  have  all  pariibed,  aad  noraiujg  of  Us 
learned  #orks  remaiB  but  his  panasyrid  aa 
tha  emperor  Trajan,  and  11^  bcMor  or  laltarBi 
which  be  hianelfeolleoted  and  nrepared  for 
the  pubHo  from  a  aaaMnius  aad  rsspecUbla 
oorrmpoodenee.  These  lattast  aoatim  aaily 
curious  and  interesting  foots  ;  they  abound 
with  many  aaacdoteaof  thegvtmo^f  and 
tha  humane  sentiaMBts  af  tb«  writer.  They 
ara  written  with  etoganoe  aad  fn$A  ^rity, 
and  tba  reader  every  where  discovers  that 
a&bility,  that  aondesoensiaa  aad  phHaathro- 
py,  which  so  agregiously  «afked  the  advo- 
cate of  the  Chrntians.  These  lattiirs  are 
asteemad  by  tome  equal  to  tha  episUes  ol 
Cicaro.  [Tha  most  mterestiqg  af  these  let- 
ters aia*  two  ia  which  he  details  the  oada 
of  lifo  pursued  by  Pliny  tbe  ^der,  and  states 
tha  partioaburs of  bis  deaths  tWo  olbersiil 
which  ha  gives  aa  aooouat  of  his  villas;  aad 
that  raUtiva  to  tha  Cbristiadai  in  which  ba 
ocAamunicatas  to  tha  attiperer  tha  restdt  of 
hie  enquiries  reapactiag  them.  Seialer,  a 
Garawa  diviae,  bai  attempted  to  prove  thb 
last  a  fobricaticB  af  Tettulliaa,  but  bieffeo- 
taally.  Tbero  m  a  foolish  legend  eonnacted 
with  this  letUr,  that  Pliny«  faavuig  met  Titus 
ia  CrotUy  wataoavarted  by  him,  and  suifer- 
,ed  Bwrtyrdooi.]  hi  hb  panegyric  Pliny'i 
style  is  iKiridaDdbrilliMiC;  b#  baa  med  to 
6l^ 
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thegreatMt  adyantag*  the  liberties  of  the! 
panegyritt,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  coor-l 
tier.  His  ideas  are  new  and  reAoed,  but 
his  diction  is  distin^ished  by  that  affecta- 
tion and  pomposity  which  marked  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  The  best  editions  of  Pliny,  are 
that  of  Gesner,  fimprovisd  by  Schaefier, 
Lips.  1805,  in  8vo.J  and  of  Lallemand,  ISmo. 
Paris  apnd  Barbou,  and  of  the  panegyric 
separate,  that  of  Schwartz,  4to.  1746,  and  of 
the  epbtles,  the  Variorum,  L.  Bat  1669,  8to. 
PHn,  tp — FoMittf. — Sidoniui, 

Plibtarchits,  son  of  Leonidas,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Eurysthenide,  succeeded  to  the 
Spartan  throne  at  the  death  of  Cleombrotus 
Herodat,  9,  c.  10. 

PLiSTH&f  KS,  a  son  of  Artens,  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  father  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  ac 
cording  to  Hesiod  and  others.  Homer,  how- 
eirer,  oills  Menelaos  and  Af^amemnon  sons  of 
Atreos,  though  they  were  m  reality  the  chil- 
dren of  Plisthenes.  The  £Uher  died  very 
young,  and  the  two  children  were  left  in 
the  house  of  their  grandiather,  who  took 
care  of  them  and  instructed  them.  From  his 
attention  tothem>  therefore,  it  seems  proba 
ble  that  Atreus  was  oniTWsally  aoknowUdg- 
ed  as  their  protector  and  fiither,  and  chenoe 
their  surname  of  Atridm.  Ovid,  R/em,  Am, 
V.  778 — Dutyt,  Cret.  X.-^Homer.  H, 

FLifTiWS,  a  brother  of  Faustulus  the 
shepherd  who  saved  the  life  of  Romulus  and 
Remus.  He  was  killed  in  a  scuffle  which 
happened  between  the  two  brothers. 

PlutoIvaz  and  PLiiTdVAx,  son  of  Pau- 
sanias,  was  general  of  the  Lacedomonian 
armies  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was 
baniiAied  from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  for  19 
years*  and  was  afterwards  recalfed  by  order 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  He  reigned  58  years 
He  had  suooeeded  Plistarchus.    Tkuejd, 

PlotIva  PoMFBu,  a  Roman  lady  who 
married  Trajaa  while  he  was  yet  a  private 
man.  She  entered  Rome  in  the  prooession 
with  her  hosbaod  when  he  was  salated  em- 
peror, and  distinguished  herself  by  the  alb- 
bility  of  her  behaviour,  her  humanity,  and 
Cbend  offices  to  the  poor  and  friendlees. 
She  aooompanied  Trajan  in  the  east,  and  at 
his  death  she  brought  back  his  ashes  to 
Rome,  and  still  enjoyed  all  ^e  honours  and 
titles  of  a  Roman  empress  under  Adrian, 
who,  by  her  means,  had  succeeded  to  the  va- 
cant throne.  At  her  death,  A.  D.  122,  she 
was  ranked  among  the  gods,  and  received  di- 
vine honours,  which,  according  to  the  su- 
perstition of  the  times,  she  seemed  to  deserve 
from  her  regard  for  the  good  and  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  for  her 
private  virtues.    DUm. 

PLOTiiiePdLn,  a  town  of  Thrace  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  called  after  Plotina, 
the  founder^  wife.  [It  was  situate  upon  the 
river  Hebrut,  22  miles  from  Trajanopolis 

according  to  the  itinerary  of  Antonine.] 

Another  in  Dacia. 

PlotIhus,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  hj- 

copolis  in  Egypt    He  was  for  eleven  years  a 

popil  of  Ammoniusthe  philosopher,  and  after 
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he  had  profited  by  all  the  iaecniotioos  «f  te 
learned  preceptor,  be  determiaed  to  yoafmrn 
hu  knowledge  and  to  visit  the  terntonsiM 
India  and  Persia  to  receive  ioforoemtkm.  Hi 
aooompanied  Gordian  in  bis  cxpadition  i* 
the  east,  but  the  day  which  proved  fstdh 
the  emperor  nearly  terminated  the  hftrf 
the  philosopher.  He  tared  bi«»elfb7  flichi, 
aod  the  following  year  be  retired  to  RoaL 
where  he  publicly  tanght  pfailoeophy.  ffii 
school  was  frequented  by  people  of  evwy 
sex,  age,  and  quality,  by  senators  as  wet  si 
plebeians  ;  and  so  great  was  the  opiniflB  ef 
the  public  of  his  honesty  and  cei»door,  Ihit 
many  on  their  death-bed  left  nil  their  pss- 
sessions  to  his  care,  and  intrasted  their  dd- 
dren  to  him  as  a  .superior  l>elng.  He  wn 
the  favourite  of  all  the  Ronaam  ;  and  whili 
he  charmed  the  populace    by   the  feree  of 


his  eloquence*  and  the  senate  by  bis  doctnnsi, 
the  emperor  GaUienos  courted  bam,  and  ad- 
mired the  extent  of  his  leanuo^.  It  ss  even 
•aid.  Chat  the  emperor  and  the  empress  Sa- 
looia  intended  to  rebuild  a  decayed  dty  ef 
Campania,  and  to  appoint  the  philoaefibsr 
over  it,  that  there  he  might  ezperiascotally 
know,  while  he  prwded  over  a  oolony  ef 
philosophers,  the  validitj  aod  the  ese  ef  dM 
ideal  laws  of  the  republic  of  Plato.  Tfess 
plan  was  not  executed  throsyh  Ibe  esivj  ani 
malice  of  the  eneniies  of  PlobBas.  The  phi- 
losopher, at  last,  become  belpleBs  and  ieiiie, 
returned  to  Campania,  where  the  libervlity 
of  hb  friends  for  awhile  maintsined  bam. 
He  died  A.  D.  270,  hi  the  66lb  year  of  bis 
age,  and  as  he  expired,  be  dedaied  that  be 
made  his  last  and  most  violent  eftnu  te  giys 
up  what  there  was  most  diviee  in  ham  aad  ia 
the  rest  of  the  universe, 
qualities  of  the  philosopber, 
seme  ridiculous  singa Parities.  PlotiBOsi 
permitted  his  picture  to  be  takeik«end  be  ob- 
served, that  to  see  a  paintiag  of  biasclf  m 
the  followmg  age,  was  beneath  the  ootaeeef 
an  enlightened  mjDd.  These  i 
duoed  him  to  oonoeal  the  day,  the  1 
the  plaoe  of  hb  birth.  He 
of  medicines,  and  tho«|^  bis  body  was  i 
debilitated  by  abstinence  or  too  much  iftmdy, 
he  despised  to  have  reeenrse  to  a  lAiysirn— , 
and  thought  that  it  would  degrade  the  gm- 
rity  of  a  philosopher.  His  wiitiins  hsve 
been  coUeoted  by  his  pupil  Porphyry.  'Asy 
consist  ef  64  diierent  treattiseB  divided  min 
six  equal  parts,  written  with  greet  spirit  i 
rivacity;  but  the 
and  the  subjects  metaphyacal.  The  hssC 
edition  is  that  of  Piointts,  ioL  Basil,  1580L 

Plotioi  CRifipivir9,a  Steio  philiisn|ihsi 
and  poet,  whose  verses  were  very  f 
and  whose  disposition  was  morose,  ftr  ^ 
he  has  been  ridiculed  by  Horace,  aed  caBeA 
Arttahgiti,  Hormi,  1,  sat.  1,  v.  4. Cel- 
los, a  native  of  Lugdunom,  who  taught  gram- 
mar at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero  amonp  be  pe- 
rils.   Ctc.  de  Oro/.— ^Tncca,  a  friend  of 


Horace  and  of  Viipl,  who  made ' 

heir.    He  was  selected  by  Aofoststt,  wHb 

Varius,  to  reriew  the  iKneid  of  YirgiL   A- 
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at.  U  Mt  6,  V.  40.  Lacias,  a  poet  io  the 
ge  of  the  ^reat  Marias,  whose  exploit!  he 
elebrated  in  hi*  venei. 

Pi.1781041,  a  lurnane  of  Jupiter  at  Sparta 
xpreaeive  of  hit  power  to  grant  riches, 
^mu.  3,  c.  19. 

Pl«UTA&CHV8.  a  native  of  Chsronea,  tie- 
oend«d  of  a  respectable  Aimily.  His  father, 
rboee  name  is  unknown,  was  distingaisheU 
>r  his  learning  aod  virtues,  and  his  grandfa- 
tier«  called  l^mpriar,  was  also  as  conspica 
us  for  his  eloquence  and  the  fecundity  ol  hi* 
eniias.  At  Athens,  under  Ammonius,  he  was 
lade  acquainted  with  philosophy  and  mathe- 
latica,  and  so  well  established  was  his  oharao' 
er,  that  he  was  appointed  by  his  countrymen, 
rhile  yet  very  youug,  to  go  to  the  Roman  pro- 
onsol,  io  their  name,upon  an  affair  of  the  most 
tnportant  nature.  Thiscomikiissionheezecut- 
d  with  hooenr  to  himself  and  with  success 
9r  his  country.  He  afterwards  travelled  ir» 
[oest  of  knowledge,  and  after  he  had  visitei, 
ike  a  philosopher  and  an  historian,  the  terri* 
ories  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to 
ioma,  where  he  opened  a  school.  His  re- 
futation made  his  school  frequented.  The 
mperor  Adrian  admired  his  abilities,  and 
lOQourad  him  with  the  office  of  consul,  and 
ppoioted  him  governor  of  lUyricum.  After 
he  death  of  his  imperial  benefactor,  Plu- 
arch  removed  from  Rome  to  Chssronta, 
vhara  he  lived  in  the  greatest  tranquillity* 
-espected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  raised 
o  all  the  honours  which  his  native  town 
»ald  bestow.  In  this  peaceful  and  solitary 
■etreat,  Plutarch  closely  applied  himself  to 
tady«  and  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his 
nrorks,  and  particularly  his  bves.  [The  work 
s  entitled  B«m  e'tf^XAsxti,  '« Parallel  Lives/' 
t  contains  an  account  of  44  distinguished  in 
lividnals,  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  are 
»mpared  in  such  a  way,  that  a  R  »man  and 
L  Greek  are  always  put  in  opposition  to  one 
mother.  There  are,  besides  these,  Ave  other 
solatod  biographies,  while  1^  or  14  are  lost.] 
■le  died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Cheroaea. 
iboat  the  140th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Hataroh  had  five  children  by  his  wiie  called 
rimozena,  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two 
kf  the  sons  and  the  daughter  died  when  young, 
od  those  that  survivad  were  called  Plutarch 
md  Lamprias,  and  the  latter  did  honour  to 
lis  father's  memory,  by  giving  to  the  world 
in  aeenrate  eatalofue  of  his  writings.  In 
lis  private  and  public  character,  the  historian 
»f  Chmrooea  was  the  friend  of  discipline. 
rle  boldly  asserted  the  natural  right  of  man- 
Kind,  liberty ;  but  he  recommend^  obedience 
md  submissive  delerenee  to  maf^istrates,  as 
Mcessary  to  preserve  the  peaoe  ofsooiat^.  He 
(upported  that  the  most  violent  and  dang  ^r- 
HIS  pnblio  factions  arose  too  often  from  pri* 
rate  disputes, and  from  misunderstanding  To 
renderluiinelf  more  intelligent,  he  always  car- 
ried a  oommon  place-book  with  him,  and  he 
preserved  with  the  greatest  care  whatever 
[odiQious  observations  iell  in  the  course  of  oon- 
Mrsation.  The  most  esteemed  ef  his  works 
>n  his  lives  of  iUostrioos  men,  of  whom  he 


examines  and  delineates  the  difierent  charac- 
ters with  wonderful  skill  and  impartiality. 
He  neither  misrepresents  the  virtues  nor 
ides  the  Ibibles  of  his  heroes.  He  writes 
with  precision  and  with  fidelity*  and  though' 
his  diction  is  neither  pure  nor  elegant,  yet 
there  is  energy  and  animation,  and  in  many 
descriptions  he  is  inferior  to  no  historian, 
[His  ignorance  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
he  himself  avows  in  his  biographies  of  Cato 
aod  Demosthenes,  causes  him  to  fall  into 
maoy  errors  on  the  subject  of  Roman  histo- 
ry.] In  some  of  his  narrations,  however,  he 
19  often  too  circumstantial,  his  remarks  are 
often  injudicious ;  and  when  he  compares  the 
heroes  of  Greece  with  those  of  Roa>e,  the 
caudid  reader  can  easily  imagine  which  side 
of  th<^  Adriatic  gave  the  historian  birth. 
[  The  great  fault  of  Plutarch  is  a  neglect  of 
the  order  of  chronology,  so  much  so  Uiat  his 
narration  oftentimes  presents  nothing  but  a 
Ronfused  mass  offsets,  and  the  perusal  of  his 
Lives  not  unfrequently  leaves  only  a  confused 
mpression  on  the  minid  ]  Some  have  accus- 
ed him  of  not  knowing  the  genealogy  of  b» 
heroes,  and  have  censured  him  for  his  sn- 
fierstition ;  yet  lor  all  this,  he  is  the  most  en- 
tertaining, the  most  instructive  and  interest- 
ing of  all  the  writers  of  ancient  history ;  and 
were  a  man  of  true  taste  and  judgment  asked 
what  book  he  wished  to  save  from  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  profiuie  compositions  of  anti- 
quity, be  would  perhaps  without  hesitation 
re^ily,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  In  his  moral 
treatises.  Plutarch  appears  in  a  difierent  cha- 
racter, and  his  misguided  philosophy,  and  er- 
roneous doctrines,  render  some  of  these  infe- 
rior compositions  puerile  and  disgusting. 
They,  however,  contain  many  useful  lessons 
•ind  curious  fects ;  and  though  they  are  com- 
posed without  connection,  compiled  without 
judgment,  and  often  abound  with  improbable 
stories,  and  ialse  reasonings,  yet  they  contain 
much  iulbfmation  and  many  useful  reflec- 
I  ions.  The  best  editions  of  Plutarch  are  that 
of  Francfort,  2  vols.  fol.  1599;  that  of  Ste- 
phens, 6  vols.  Svo.  1572;  the  Lives  by  Reiska, 
12  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1776:  and  the  Moralis, 
&c  by  Wyttenbach.    Plut. 

Pluto,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  inherited 
bis  father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Jn* 
piter  and  Neptune,  [vid.  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle.] He  received  as  his  lot  the  kingdom  of 
belU  and  whatever  lies  under  the  earth,  and 
as  such  he  became  the  god  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions, of  death  and  funerals.  From  his  func- 
tions,  and  the  place  he  inhabited,  he  received 
different  names.  He  was  called  Dit^  Hades, 
or  Ada,  ClyptopoUm^  AgeUuiut^  Oriut*  kc 
As  the  place  of  his  residence  was  obscure 
and  gloomy,  all  the  goddesses  refused  to 
marry  him ;  bat  he  determined  to  obtain  by 
force  what  was  denied  to  his  solicitations* 
As  he  once  visited  the  island  of  Sicily,  after  a 
violent  earthquake,  he  saw  Proserpine,  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  gathering  flowers  in  the 
plams  of  Enna,  with  a  crowd  of  female  at- 
tendants. He  became  enamoured  of  ^r 
and  imoMdiately  carried  her^TOTLlP*"*  Ws 
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oliBriM  dnwo  by  A>iir  bones.  To  aialce  Ibis 
ral^eatBore  unknots,  b«  dpeMd  bimelf  • 
pmaf*  throngta  tbtt  evrtb,  by  ttrikiii^it  witb 
his  tfideat  io  tbe  kk«  «f  Cyane  is  SieUy,  or, 


aoeordiiif  to  otbors,  oa  tbe  borders  of  tbe 
Cepbisos  id  Attica.  Proserpine  called  upon 
ber  attendants  for  help,  but  in  vain,  and  sbe 
became  tbe  wife  of  ber  ravisber,  and  tbe 
qaeen  of  bell.  Plato  is  generally  represent 
ed  as  bddingf  a  trident  witb  two  teetb,be  bas 
also  keys  in  bis  band,  to  imitate  tbat  whoever 
enters  bis  kingdom  can  never  return.  He  is 
loobea  npoD  as  a  bard-heaHed  and  inexorable 
ffod,  with  a  grim  and  dismal  eoontenanoe,  and 
R>r  tbat  reason  no  temples  were  raised  to^ 
ku  hoDOOr  as  to  the  rest  of  tbe  superior 
gods.  Bkok  vietimi,  and  particalarly 
DuU,  were  tbe  only  sacrifices  whicb  were 
offered  to  him,  and  their  blood  was  i«ot 
•priokted  on  tbe  altars,  or  received  in  vessels, 
as  at  other  sacrifioet,  but  it  was  permitted 
to  nm  down  into  tbe  earth,  as  if  it  were 
to  penetrate  as  lar  aa  tbe  realms  of  the 
god.  The  Syracusans  yearly  sacrificed  to 
him  black  bulls,  near  tbe  fountain  of  Cyaoe,' 
wkere«  according  to  tbe  received  tradi- 
tions, be  bad  diappeared  witb  Proserpine. 
Among  plants,  the  cypress,  tbe  narcissus 
and  the  mAiden^iair,  were  sacred  to  him, 
ns  aho  every  thing  which  was  deemed  ioau- 
spicious,  partsoalariy  tbe  namber  two.  Ae- 
eording  to  some  of  the  ancients,  Plato  sat 
on  a  throne  of  sulphnr,  from  wtiicb  iisaed 
the  rivert  Lethe,  Coc^ai»  Pblegetbon,  and 
Acheron.  The  dog  Cerberus  watched  at  his 
foet,  tbe  harpies  hovered  round  him,  Proser- 
inne  sat  on  his  left,  and  near  to  the  goddees 
stood  the  Eumenidesy  with  their  heads  cover- 
ed with  snakes.  Tbe  Parc»  oconpied  tbe 
right,  and  they  eaob  beld  in  their  hands  the 
symbols  of  their  offiee,  tbe  distaff,  the  8pin< 
^  and  tbe  scissors.  Pinto  is  <tnlled  by 
traie  the  fiitber  of  the  Eomenides.  Dmib: 
tk#  war  of  the  gods  and  tbe  Titans,  tb^  Cy- 
elopt  nMlde  a  helmet,  wliich  rendered  tbe 
bearer  invisibK  and  gave  it  to  Pluto.  Per 
mm  was  Armed'  «i  ith  it  When  be  codquersd 
tbe  OfM-gDOS.  [Banier  it  ef  opinion  that 
Pluto  was  reckoned  tbe  ged  ef  hell  becaose 
he  lived  in  •  very  kme  oeontry  cdwpnred 
wilb  tbat  where  J  iipiter  bad  fixeid  bis  empire 
This  oottntry  wfeis  tbe  extremity  of  Spain, 
where  be  busily  employed  himself  in  working 
at  tbe  gold  attd  silver  mines,  which  abounded 
near  Cadis,  Wherto  he  fixed  bis  residence^ 
Henee  he  eMained  tbe  nam«r  of  Pluto,  the  god 
of  riebes,  and  has  been  sometimes  cdnleunded 
with  PlnttlB.  Besides^  Plato^s  kingdom  mm 
not  only  low  in  rktpiect  of  situation  oooipar- 
ed  witb  Oreeoe«  but  aa  PlcNo  e«|ik>yed  te^ 
boilrers  in  the  minea,  who  dug  lote  the  bew- 
•Is  of  the  e...rth  in  seavtib  of  hidden  treasure, 
b»  wte  reckoned  IdQg  of  the  low%r  workkj 
Hessed.  Tfuog.^Hmnet.  lU^'-Ap^Uod.  I, 
lns.-^%rt«  hh.  155.  P.  A.  2,~0»^.  JIfeit 
5,  fob.  d.— Pom  «,  c  n.'-^yrpheui  Hymn, 
17,  to  — C*r.  de  JVIrt.  D.  %  c.  template  de 
Rtp^Euriirii.  m  Med.  B^ppt^'-^eeh^L 
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ep.3.— FlfV.0.4,v.Mt  JKn.  •,  T.n^ 
L  8i  V.  996.— Iincait.  6|  v.  71ft.  Avm.  1 
od.  8  and  18 — Senee.  m  JETsr.  fmr, 

Pli^vs,  sen  of  Jason  or  Jmciita*  by  Qmm, 
tbe  goddew  of  com,  has  been  i  iiiiisiilii  fcj 
many  of  the  mytbologists  with  Pluto*  tl»*^ 
plainly  distinguished'  from  bias  as  being  at 
god  of  rirhes.  He  #as  broggfal  vp  by  *i 
goddess  of  peace^  and,  on  thnt  ncooMi,  Psms 
was  represented  at  Athens  as  hcddigg  the  giri 
of  wealth  in  ber  hip.  The  Grnekn  spek*  sf 
him  as  of  a  fickle  divinity.  Tbmf  refrasmni 
as  bUnd,  because  be  dieftrSbuted  riehn 
indiscriminately .  be  was  lame,  becmat  fee 
came  slow  and  gradttally ;  but  had  wingi^ls 
intimate  tbat  be  flew  away  with  Bora  vda- 
city  than  be  appreached  awmfciBd.  ImmmL 
m  Tim.-^Paa».  9,  c.  16  and  S6.-^fiMi.  P. 
A.^Aritttfh.  in  Plmi.^Dimd.  sTBmti 
Th.  970.— £Xef«FS.  UmL  1,  c  68. 

Plvvivs,  a  surname  of  Japitar  aa  gai  tf 
ram.  Ha  was  invoked  bj  that  aa»e  amm| 
tbe  Romans,  whenever  tbe  earth  wv  panh> 
ed  up  by  codtinual  beat,  a»d  waa  ia  wiitsf 
refreshing  showers.  Ha  bad  a»  altar  ia  tbs 
temple  on  the  oapttol.    TiktiiL  U  «l-  7>  ▼•  St 

Plvxtbria,  a  festivai  amsagf  the  Otaslsb 
in  honour  of  Aglanros,  or  salhar  «f 
who  received  from  the  daaghHf  tff 
th«  name  of  Aglanros.  The  ward  aaimr  Is 
be  denv^  from  rxuMi? , 
ing  the  solematty,  they 
of  tbe  goddess^  end  smmM  it.  The  day  an 
wbieb  it  was  observed  was  uaiimsrily  Inakad 
upon  as  unfortunate  and  iuaiinammis,  smd  ea 
that  aecoaat,  no  person  Waa  pirMiHad  ta  af> 
pear  in  the  temples^  aa  tbay  ware  parpaaalj 
surrounded  withropes.  The  asrivalef  Mki- 
biades  in  Athens  tbat  day  vrda 
unfertonate ;  but, 

ever  alter  attendedfoiib,  prored  it  to  baettsr- 
wise.  It  was  ooitomary  at  this  Ibstivri  ts 
bear  in  proeession  a  duster  of  fign,  whack  m- 
timated  tbe  progress  of  cirilijntioa  amaag 
tbe  first  inbabitaou  of  the  earth,  «a  figs  SBrv> 
edibem  for  food  aft^  they  had  kmad  a  dm> 
like  for  aoom«.    P§ihtx, 

P»TX,  a  place  ef  Athens  aet  apart  by  So- 
lon for  holding  assemblies.  [It  was; 
/<«  f  vnPmLtm0^tti  m  «rr«  vsec  B 
Irom  the  crowding  together  ef  the 
in  it."  The  Pnyx  was  near  the  eHedaL 'h 
later  timeetfae  theatre  of  Banahim  w  the 
usual  place  for  publio  amemWiee,!  C  JVSp. 
Atk.  3.— PhK.  in  Thfy.  k  tktm. 

Fe^ALiRiVB^  a  aoD  of  Aeofdapiaa  aii 
Epione.  He  was  eoa  of  tbe  pvpaa  af  lla 
Centaur  Chiren,  and  he  iriade  hiaiaalf  oaisr 
Mm  such  a  master  ef  madsdae^  thai  dorhg 
^nifaawar,  theGresfa  invitml  himts 
their  caiap  te  stop  a  paitjlmiaa  aWih  had 
baffled  the  skfilof  afa  theirphymeiaaB.  flaw 
howeva#,  suppose,  thai  he  want  te  the  Tm- 
Jaa  war  not  in  the  ebpaeity  ef  a  physiciaaia 
the  Oreeiatt  army,  balaea  warvier,  atlsaM 
by  his  brother  Maahaoo^  hi  Saahipa  with 
soldiers  Irem  OScalil^  Ithctoe,  amd  1  ites. 
At  his  return  from  tbe  TrD|aa  war.  Fod^ 
ritis  witsbipwreQked  on  the  coast  ef  Cbria. 


vbere  h«  cored  of  the  falling  sickoeu  and 
narriod  a  daughter  of  Damoeias,  the  kiog  of 
he  plaoe.  I^e  fixed  his  babiUti(m  there,  and 
)uilttwo  towQs*  one  of  which  be  called  Syroa, 
}y  the  name  of  his  wife.  The  Cariaoa,  alter 
lis  death,  built  him  a  tample,  and  paid  him 
liTiqe  bOKLOurt.    Dtctj^.  CreL^Q,  Smvm,  6 


md9. 

Poo4»C»««  a  ten  of  Iphidas  of  Thessaly, 
nrho  v/aot  to  the  Trojan  war.— ^The  firH 
laoie  of  Priam.  When  Troy  was  takeo  by 
Jerculea,  he  was  redeemed  from  slavery  by 
lis  sister  HesiQoe,  and  from  theyaoe  receiveJ 
he  ii'ime  of  Priam,    [yid*  Priam^.] 

PoDA&oSy  one  of  the  Harpies.  moUter  of 
wo  of  the  horses  of  iUhiUei,  by  Ihe  ^t^yrt. 
rhe  word  iiUiioatea  the  twiftriet*  of  i^erfeeU 

PgLM,  the  lether  of  Philoctetei.  Tk»  ton 
B  often  called  P9mH»  iirpl9$  09  acsopout  of 
lis  iather.    Ovid  ^et  13,  v.  4^ 

PaclLp,  a  celebrated  portioo  at  Athens, 
vhich  reeeiyed  its  name  from  the  van<  \ 
roAMXact)  of  paiotipgs  which  it  coDtained.  ft 
fas  tluwe  that  Zeno  kept  hia  aebool*  and 
he  atoica  sdao  received  tlvsir  lectures  there, 
rheooe  their  name  (a  rse,  a  percJ^)  The 
^oecile  was  adorned  with  pictures  of  godi 
uod  bene&otofSy  and  among  mtny  others  was 
hat  of  the  siege  and  sacking  of  Troy,  the 
kattle  of  Th^Mua  against  the  Amazons,  the 
ight  between  the  Lacedsmoniaos  and  Atbe- 
kiaoe  at  CEnoe  in  Argolis,  and  of  Atiicus  the 
;reat  friend  of  AjLhena.  The  only  reward 
ivbich  ^Utiades  obtained  after  the  battle  of 
lAarathoA  WM  to  haTe  his  picture  drawn 
nore  oonspieuoos  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
he  officers  that  fong^t  with  him,  in  the  re 
Mreseotation  which  was  made  of  the  engage- 
nent  which  was  hung  ap  in  the  Paacfle,  in 
commemoration  pf  that  celebrated  victory, 
^'  JWp,  ta  MiU.  U  in  4tiie.  3.^Patit.  1.— 
Piv».35. 

PoBVi,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginians. 
It  seems  to  bo  a  corruption  of  the  worU 
Phmni^  or  PAcenieet,  as  the  Ciirtha^uiaos 
nrere  of  Phoenician  origin.  Scrv,  ad  rirg.  1 
r,302. 

Po0o«,  a  harbour  of  the  Troezenians  on 
he  coast  of  (be  Pelopoonesus.  It  received 
:his  nam«  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come 
forward  before  the  town  of  Tro^ene,  as  the 
deard  (9ra>>«i)  does  from  the  chin.    SiraJb.  8. 

PoLA,  a  city  of  Istria,  fonoded  by  the  Col 
chiaos,  and  afterwards  made  a  Roman  colony « 
lad  called  PUla$  Julia'     [It  was  made  the 
eastern  limit  of  Italy  in  the  time  of  Aus:<h 
tos.]    Plin,  3,  c.  9.— 4l«/a,  2,  c.  3.— S/;  d^ 
1  aid  6. 
PoLBBCAHcoys.    [vid.  Archon.] 
P6|,ii|0N,  a  youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Phi- 
lostrattts.  He  was  much  given  to  debauchery 
and  extravagance,  end  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  in  riot  and  drunkenness.    Ho 
oooet  when  inteaicatedt  entered  the  school  of 
Xeoeorates  while  the  philosopher  watgivin^^ 
his  pupils  a  lectnre  upon  the  effects  of  intem- 
peranee,  and  he  was  s%  struck  with  the  elo- 
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quence  of  the  apademician,  and  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  that  from  that  moment  he  re- 
nounced the  dissipated  life  he  had  led,  and 
applie  1  himself  totally  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. He  was  then  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age,  and  from  that  time  he  never  drank  any 
other  liquor  but  water  *,  and  after  the  death 
of  Xenocrates  he  succeeded  in  the  school 
where  his  reformation  had  been  effected.  He 
died  about  ^0  years  before  Christ,  in  an  ex- 
treme old  age.    £hW.  in  viid.-^HoraL  2, 

«i/.3,v.  254.— Fa/.  jBox.6,c.9. A  son 

of  Zeno  the  rhetorician,  made  king  of  Pontui 
by  Antony.  He  attended  his  patron  in  his 
expedition  against  Parthia.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium  he  was  received  into  favour  by 
Augustus,  though  he  had  fought  in  the  cause 
of  Antony.  He  was  killed  some  time  after 
by  the  parbarians  near  the  Palus  Mseotis, 
against  whom  he  had  made  war.  Stn^, 
^/>iofK— »His  son  of  the  same  name  waa 
co-.ifirmed  on  his  father**  throne  by  the  Ro* 
man  emperors,  and  the  province  of  CiUcia 
was  also  added  to  bis  kingdom  by  Clandiua. 
— -» A  rhetorioiBn  at  Rome,  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  weights  and  measures,  still  extant.  He 
was  master  to  Persius  the  celebrated  satirist, 
f  nd  died  in  the  age  of  Nero.— —A  sophist  of 
ILaodicea  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  reign  of  Adri* 
an.  He  was  sent  to  the  emperor  with  an 
embassy  by  his  countrymen,  which  he  ex* 
ecuted  with  great  success.  He  was  greatly 
favoured  by  Adrian,  from  whom  he  obtained 
va  ach  money.  In  the  50th  year  of  his  ege  he 
buried  himself  alive  as  he  laboured  with  the 
gout.     He  wrote  declamations  in  Or^k. 

PoLBBfoaiVM,  now  Vaixja^  a  town  of  Pen* 
tus,  at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermo- 
don.  [It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  an- 
cient name  from  the  first  Polemon,  who  was 
make  king  of  this  country  by  Mark  An* 
touy.  The  modern  name  of  the  place  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  the  a(i(}acent  pro- 
montory of  Phadisana.] 

PoLiAl,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  protec- 
tress of  cities. 

PoLicHVA,  a  town  of  Troas  on  Ida.    HtrO' 

dot,  6,  c.  28. \nother  of  Crete.    Thue^ 

2,c.  85. 

PoLiBiA,  a  festival  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
4()oIlo,  who  was  represented  there  with  grey 
kair^  (r«Xi^,)  contrary  to  the  practice  «)f  all 
other  places.  The  victim  was  a  bull,  but 
when  it  happened  once  that  no  bull  could  be 
foutid,  an  ox  was  taken  frotti  the  cart  and  sa- 

ificed.  From  that  time  the  sacrifice  of  la- 
'louring  oxeo  was  deemed  lawful,  though  be- 
fore it  was  looked  upon  as  a  capital  crime. 

PoLioRCBTES,  {dtttruytr  of  et/tet,)  a  snr- 
uatne  given  to  Demetnus,  son  of  Antigonot. 
Plut,  in  Demet. 

P0LI8MA,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  Sinob. 
Sirab.  13. 

P««bisTiUTU8,  an  Epicurean  pbilosopber, 
uom  the  same  day  as  Hippodides,  with  wbum 
h^-  always  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy. 
They  both  died  at  the  same  hoar.  Diog.-^ 
Vol  Max.  1. 

PoiiTXf  9  a  son  of  Priam  and  Heooboi  WB- 
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ed  by  Pyrrhus  io  his  father^s  preseoce.  Firg, 
w9Sn.  2,  V.  5C6,  tic  Hit  aoo,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  followed  iEneai  into  luly,  and 
was  one  of  the  friends  of  youngs  Ascanins.  Id. 
5,  V.  564. 

PoLLA  Argkrtaria,  the  wife  of  the  poet 
Lacan.  She  assisted  her  husband  in  cor 
reefing  the  three  first  books  of  his  Pharsalia. 
Slat.  Syh.  1  and  2. 

PoLLBNTiA,  now  PoleTuta,  a  town  of  Lig^n- 
ria  in  Italy,  [south-east  of  Alba  PompeiH,] 
famous  for  wool.  There  wa4  a  celebratt^d 
battle  foag;ht  there  between  the  Romans  and 
Alaric  king  of  the  Hans,  about  the  4i03d  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  former,'ac- 
oording  to  some,  obtained  the  victory.  Jllrto, 
2,  c.  7.— P/tn.  8.  c.  48  —Su^t.  Tib.  57.— 5i/. 

8.  y.  598.— Ctc.  11.  Fam.  13. A  to  vn  of 

Majorca  [now  Pollensa  or  PugUanMO.  This 
city  was  built,  as  is  said,  with  a  view  of  re- 
placing a  Roman  colony,  foonded  in  that  si- 
taation,  and  on  this  account  was  called  Colo- 
nia.]  JPlin.  Sc  .tfela. -*-of  Picenam.  Liv. 
39,c.44, 1  41,c.27. 

PoLLEB,  a  Greek  poet,  whose  writings 
were  so  obscure  and  unintelligible  that  lus 
liame  became  proverbial.    SuiiUu, 

PoLLio,  C.  Asinius,  a  Roman  consul  under 
the  reign  of  Augustui,  who  distineaished  him- 
self  as  much  by  his  eloquence  ana  writings  as 
by  his  exploiu  in  the  field.     He  defeated  the 
Dalmatians,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Antony 
aeainst  Augustus.  He  patronized,  with  great 
liberality,  the  poet^  Virgil  and  Horace,  who 
have  immortalized  him  in  their  writings.  He 
was  the  first  who  raised  a  public  library  at 
Rome,  and  indeed  his  example  was  afterwards 
followed  by  many  of  the  emperors.    In  his 
library  were  placed  the  statues  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  every  age,  and  Varro  was  the 
•nly  person  who  was  honoured  there  during 
hta  lifetime.    He  was  with  J.  Caesar  when 
he  crossed  (he  Rubicon.    He  was  greatly  es 
teemed  by  Augustus  when  he  ha<l  become  one 
of  bis  adherents,  after  the  ruin  of  Antony, 
Pollio  wrote  some  tragedies,  orations,  and  an 
history  which  was  divided  into  17  books. 
All  these  compositions  are  lost,  and  nothing 
remains  of  his  writings  except  a  few  letters 
to  Cicero.     He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age.  A.  D.  4.     He  is  the  person  in  whose  ho- 
nour Virgil  has  inscribed  his  fourth  eclogue, 
PoUio^  as  a  reconciliation  was  effected  be- 
tween Augustus  and  Antony  during  his  con- 
sulship.    The  poet,  it  is  supposed  by  some, 
makes  mention  of  a  son  of  the  consul  boru 
about  this  time,  and  is  lavish  in  his  excur- 
sions into  futurity,  and  his  predictions  of  ap- 
proaching prosperity.    [Bishop  Horsely  has 
proved  with  great  ability  that  the  eclogue 
is  founded  on  the  old  traditions  respeotmg 
our  Saviour,  and  that  he  is  the  child  of  whom 
VirgiU  without  being  a  ware  of  it,  makes  men- 
tion.   Hor$eUy^$  Sermons,  vol.  2,  p.  1»  iegq-} 
— Pa/«rc.«,c  ^.^Horat.  «,od.  I,  Sal.  1  ,1. 
L^yirg.  Eel.  3  and  4.— rot  Max.  8.  c.  13. 
— .Quin^  10.— —  AnniuB,  a  man  accased  of 
sedition  before  Tiberius,  and  acquitted.    He 
afterwards  conspired  against  Nero,  &c.  Taeii. 
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6,0.9,1.15,  c.  56. Vedius,   oae  tfli 

friends  of  Angostas,  who  ueed  to  lieei  ha 
fishes  with  human  flesh.  This  emdty  « 
discovered  When  one  of  hia  servants  bnbi 
glass  in  the  presence  of  Aa^ustua  who  b' 
been  invited  to  a  feast.  The  master  ocdanf 
the  servant  to  be  seized  ;  bat  be  threw  hm- 
sell  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  nod  h^^ai 
him  to  interfere,  and  not  to  suffin*  him  la  be 
devoured  by  fishes.  Upon  this  the  caosci^ 
his  apprehension  were  examined,  and  Aa^w- 
tus,  astonished  at  the  barbarity  of  his  li?ei- 
rite,  caused  the  servant  to  be  diwnisaed,  si 
the  fish-ponds  to  be  filled  ap,  and  the  erad 

f  lasses  of  Pollio  to  be  broken  to  pieces,   [wd. 
'ausilypns.] 

PoLLivs  Felix,  a  frigid  of  th%  poet  9b- 

tius  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  second  Syfta. 

PoLLVPBx,  now  Finai,  a  town  of  Genas, 

PoLLVX,  [or  tltxtfimnute^l  a  son  of  Jnfitm 

by  Leda  the  wife  of  Tyndarn*.     He  was  kre- 

ther  to  Castor,    [vid.  Castor.] A  Grssk 

writer,  wlio  flourished  A.  D.  1 86,  in  the  fai[i 
ofCommodus,  and 'lied  in  the  58th  ycaraf 
his  age.  He  was  bom  at  Naocratis,  sii 
tau|ht  rhetoric  at  Athena,  and  wrote  an  osa- 
ful  book,  called  OnsBiatfteen,  of  whieh  ths 
best  edition  is  that  of  Hemsterfaosiaa,  t  veb. 
Amst.  1706.  [Pollux  does  not  lollow  thr 
Alphabetical  order,  but  has  dirided  bm  work 
into  nine  books,  acoordinj  to  the  sahfects  of 
which  he  treats.  He  treats  of  antiqaitaef, 
terms  of  art,  agricnltare,  hooting  and  in  fact 
almost  every  sabject  that  can  be  emaeerat- 
ed.]— [There  was  another  of  the  same 
name,  bat  much  poeterior.  He  probably 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  4th  oantarr, 
and  was  the  author  of «« Chronioon**  in  Greek, 
which  commences  at  the  Crratioa  and  eoasw 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valev. 
There  h  an  edition  published  by  Hardt,  Svo. 
Lips.  1792.  Hanlt  snpposed  that  this  work 
was  just  newly  discovered  ;  bat  the  Abbe 
Morelli  has  proved  that  this  is  the  saoie  work 
with  that  entitled,  fiit/orie  Sacm  ok  9rbt 
eondito  ad  yaleniinianum  et  Faleniem  b^, 
Biancono,  Bonon.  1779,  ibl.] 
PoLOSCA,  a  town  of  Latium,  formarly  the 
capital  of  the  Volsct.  The  inhabitaats  were 
called  PoUuttini.    Lvo.  2,  c.  39. 

PoLT JBRirs,  a  native  of  Bfaeedonia,  who 
wrote  eight  books  in  Greek  of  stratagams. 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperora  Antoai- 
ous  and  Varus,  while  they  were  maOaag  war 
against  the  Parthians.  [The  work  or^gmaHy 
contained  900  examples  of  warlike  atrata- 
gems,  of  which  833  are  now  remainiag.] 
He  wrote  also  other  books,  which  hare  beaa 
lost,  among  which  was  an  history,  with  i 
description  of  the  city  of  Thebes.  The  beat 
editions  of  his  stratagems  is  that  of  Masvi- 

cius,  8vo.  L.  Bat  1766. An  orator  in  the 

age  of  JttliosCseaar.  He  wrotein  three  booki 
an  aooount  of  Antony's  expemtioo  in  Par^ 
thia,  and  likewise  published  orations.  A 
mathematician,  who  afterwards  followed  the 
tenets  of  Epicarus,  and  disregarded 
try  as  a  false  and  useless   study, 

JllCad.  ^WtMI.  4fcJiyiiizfc!U  uy  >^J  v_/v^^L\^ 
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PoLiAirvfi,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
Pindos.    Sirilf. 

PoLTBius,  or  PoLYBVS,  a  kin«  of  Corinth, 
who  married  Periboea,  whom  some  have 
called  Merope.  jHe  was  son  of  Mercury  by 
Chtbonophyle,  the  daa^hter  of  Sicyon,  kiog^ 
of  Sicyon.  He  permitted  his  wife,  who  had 
no  children,  to  adopt  and  educate  as  her  own 
son,  CEUipas,  who  had  been  found  by  his 
shepherds  exposed  in  the  woods.  He  had  a 
daughter  called  LjTsianassa,  whom  he  |;ave  in 
marriage  to  Talaus,  son  of  Bias  king  of  Ar 
gos.  As  he  had  no  male  child,  he  left  his 
kingdom  to  Adrastus,  who  had  been  banished 
from  his  throne,  and  who  fled  to  Corinth  for 
protection.  Hygtn,  fab.  66. — Paw-  2,  c.  6. 
— JipoUod,  3,  c.  5.— Seneca  in  (Edip,  812. 

PoLTBius,  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in  Ar- 
cadia, son  of  Lycortas.    He  was  early  initi- 
ated in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman,  by  his  fa- 
ther, who  was   a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Achaean  league,  and  under  Philopoemen  he 
was  taught  the  art  of  war.    [He  played  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try as  ambassador  to  the  Roman  generals, 
ind  as  a  commander  of  the  Achean  cavalry. 
%.t  the  age  of  about  15  years  he  was  selected  by 
kis  father,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achaean 
eague,  to  join  an  embassy  to  Egypt ;  which, 
however,  was  not  sent.    At  the  age  of  forty 
fears  he  was  carried  as  a  hostage  to  Rome, 
ind  continued  there  for  the  space  of   17 
fears.]    He  became  the  friend,  the  conn- 
lellor,  and  the  companion  in  arms  of  the 
founger  African  us.    He  accompanied  him  in 
lis  expeditions,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
>r  Carthage  and  Numantia.    In  the  midst 
it    his   prosperity,    however,    he    felt  the 
iiatresses  of  his  country,  which  had  been 
'educed  into  a  Roman  province,  and,   like 
I   true  patriot,  he  relieved  its  wants,  and 
iased  its  servitude  by  making  use  of  the 
nfluence  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  ao- 
[uaintanoe  with  the  most  powerful  Romans. 
|fa  order  to  collect  materials  for  his  great 
liatorical  work,  which  he  now  projected,  he 
ravelled  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  even  travers- 
k1  a  part  of  the  Atlantic.    Soipio  gave  him 
iccese  to  the  registers  or  records,  known  by 
be  name  oflibri  eeniuaUt^  which  were  pre- 
lerved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
IS  well  as  to  other  historic  monuments.    On 
lis  return  to  Greece,  after  the  decree  of  the 
lenate  which  granted  the  Achaean  hostages 
jermission  to  return  to  their  homes,  he  prov- 
ed of  great  service  to  his  countrymen,  and 
sndeavonred,  though  fruitlessly,  to  dissuade 
them  from  a  war  with  the  Romans.    The 
war  broke  out  when  he  was  in  Africa,  whi- 
Lher  he  had  accompanied  Scipio,  and  with 
whom  he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage.   He  hastened  home,  but  appears  to 
iiave  arrived  ooly  after  the  fall  of  Corinth. 
Greece  having  been  reduced  under  the  Ro- 
man power,  he  traversed  the  Peloponnesus 
as  commissary,  and  by  his  mild  and  obliging 
ieportoient,  won  the  affections  of  all.    Some 
years  af\er,  he  travelled  into  Egypt ;  in  the 
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year  of  Rome  620,  he  accompanied  Scipio 
into  Spain.]    He  died  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age,  about   124  years  before  Christ,  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.     He  wrote  an  univenal  history  in 
Greek,  divided  into  40  books.    [It  was  enti- 
tled 'irrA^M  »«8oxi»«,  ^*  General  History,** 
and  embraced  a  period  of  53  years,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  second  Punic   war, 
(A.  U.  C.-555,)  to  the  reduction  of  Macedo- 
oia  into  a  Roman  province,  (A.  U.  C.  587). 
Thirty-eight  books  were  devoted  to  the  events 
of  this  period;  while  two   others  precede 
them,  and  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
work*    In  these  last  the  historian  runs  ra- 
pidly over  the  interval  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Ckiuls 
and  the  first  descent  of  the  Romans  in  Sicily, 
and  after  this  enumerates  what  had  occurr^ 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic 
war.    His  object  was  to  prove  that  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  owe  their  greatness  to  a  mere 
blind  fatality ;  he  wished  it  to  be  made  known 
by  what  steps,  and  by  favour  of  what  events, 
they  had  become  masters,  in  so  short  a  time, 
of  so  extensive  an  empire.    His  history  is  of 
a  general  nature,  because  he  does  not  confine 
himself  merely  to  those  events  which  related 
to  the  Romans,  but  embraces,  at  the  same    ^ 
time,  whatever  had  passed  during  that  peri* 
od  among  every  nation  of  the  known  world. 
Of  the  forty  books  which  it  originally  com- 
prehended, time  has  only  spared  the  first  Ay^ 
entire.  Of  the  rest,  as  far  as  the  seventeenth, 
we  have  merely  fragments,  though  of  coa- 
siderable  size.    Of  the  remaining  books  we\ 
have  nothing  left  except  what  is  found  in 
two  meagre  abridgments  which  the  emperor 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  the  tenth 
century,  caused  to  be  made  of  the  whole 
work.    The  one  of  these  is  entitled  "*  Embas* 
sies,**  or  the  history  of  treaties  of  peace ;  the 
other  is  styled  ^  Virtues  and  Vices.'*    Among 
the  fragments  that  remain  of  Polybios,  are 
from  the  I7th  to  the  40th  chapters  of  the 
sixth  book,  inclusive,  which  treat  of  the  Ro- 
man art  of  war,  and  have  often  been  publish- 
ed separately  under  this  title.    That  part  of 
the  history  which  is  lost  embraced  the  his- 
tory of  those  events  of  which  the  historian 
was  Minself  an  eye-witness ;  an  irreparable 
loss  for  us ;  though  Livy  made  frequent  use 
of  it.]    The  history  of  Polybius  is  admired 
for  its  authenticity,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  historian  among  the  Greeks  who  was 
experimentally  and  professedly  aoquainted 
with  the  military  operations  and  the  politi- 
cal measures  of  which  he  makes  mention. 
He  has  been  recommended  in  every  age  and 
country  as  the  best  master  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  nothing  can  more  effectually  prove  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  among  the  Ro- 
mans, than  to  mention  that  Brutus,  the  mur- 
derer of  Caesar,  perused  his  history  with  the 
grmitest  attention,  epitomized  it,  and  often 
retired  from  the  field  where  he  had  drawn 
his  sword  against  Octavius  and  Antony,  to 
read  the  instructive  pages  which  described 
the  great  actions  of  his  ancestp^.^  fThe  bis-' 
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tory  of  Polybios  pouesaea  in  one  respect,  • 
peculiar  character,  di8ting;uiBfaiii|:  it  from  the 
works  of  ill  the  htstoriaiii  whidi  had  pre- 
ceded hia.  Not  content  with  relating  events 
in  the  order  in  which  they  had  occarred,  ht 
goes  back  to  the  causes  which  produced  them ; 
he  unfolds  their  attendant  circumstances,  and 
the  consequences  which  they  hare  brought 
with  them.    He  judges  the  actions  of  men, 
and  paints  the  characters  of  the  principal 
actors.    In  a  word,  he  forms  the  judgment  of 
the  reader^  and  causes  him  to  indulge  in  re- 
flections which  ought  to  prepare  him  for  the 
admioistrationsof  pubHc  affairt  (T(«>/u«<r«). 
Heoce    the  title    of  his    history,    'irro^i* 
ir^^yfutdirtiui.    The  style  of  Polybius  is  noi 
elegant.    He  wrote  after  the  parity  of  the 
Attic  dialect  had  departed ;  and  introduoes, 
besides,  many  Latinisms  into  his  work.  Per- 
haps too,  his  long  sojourning  among  stran^rs 
had  caused  him  to  forget  some  of  the  nicer 
features  of  his  native  tongue.]  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  faulty  nature  of  his  style, 
itill  every  where  there  is  instruction  to  be 
found,  inSformation  to  be  collected,  and  cu- 
rious &cts  to  be  obtained ;  and  it  reflects  not 
much  honour  upuo  Livy  for  calling  the  his- 
torian from  whom  he  has  copied  whole  books 
almost  wor<l  for  word,  without  gratitude  or 
.  acknowledgment,  haudquaqitam  tpemtndut 
auctor,    Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  is  one 
of  his  most  violent  accusers ;  but  the  his- 
torian has  rather  exposed  his  ignorance  of 
true  criticism  than   discovered  inaccuracy 
or  indeganoe.    [Dionysius  remarks  that  no 
man  of  taste  can  endure  to  read  the  work  of 
Polybius  to  the  end.    It  is  strange  that  he 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  highly  at- 
tractive nature  of  the  ereots,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  they  are  narrated.    Besides  his 
general  history,  Polybius  wrote  **  Memoirs 
of  the  Hie  of  Philoposmen,*'  a  work  on  ^  Tac- 
tics,^ aud  a  letter  on  **  the  situation  of  Laco 
nia.*'    From  a  passage  of  Cicero,  moreover, 
(£p.  ai  Fam,  S^  12,)  it  would  appear  that 
Pdfybius  had  written  a  detached  **  history  of 
the  Numantine  war.'*]    The  best  editions  of 
Polybius  are  those  of  Qronorius,  3  vols.  8vo, 
Amst.  1670,  of  Eraesti,  3  vols.  8vo.  1764,  and 
oi  Sehweighaeuser,  7  vols.  8fo.  Lips.  1785. 
[An  eighth  volume  was  added  in  1794-6,  in 
two  parts;  the  first  contaiiiing  the  remainder 
of  the  annotations,  and  an  historical  and  geo 
graphical  index ;  the  second  part  forming  a 
valuable  Lexicon  Polybianum.    This  costly 
and  elaborate  edition  well  deserves  to  be 
ranked  as  the  editio  optima,  Orellius  publish- 
ed in  1818,  from  the  Leipzig  press,  the  com- 
mentary of  MntAf  Tacticus,  in  one  vol.  8v-o. 
as  a  supplement  to  this  edition.]    Plut.  in 
PhU.  in  Prae-^Lin,  30,  c.  45.— PaM.  8,  c  30. 
PoLTBdTBs,  one  of  the  giants  who  madf 
war  against  Japiter.    He  was  killed  by  Nep- 
tune, who  crushed  him  under  a  part  of  the 
island  of  Cos,  as  he  was  walking  across  the 
iEgean.    Paut,  1,  c  t. — Hjfgin.  in  pra./ab. 
PoLTBVS.    ewf.  Polybius. 
FoLTCARPos,   a  famous    Greek  writer* 
bom  at  Smyrna,  and  educated  at  the  expense 
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of  a  rich  but  pious  lady.  Some  aoppoee  ^: 
he  was  St.  Jobn^s  disciple.  HeiMcaBawfaoaBf 
of  Smyrna,  and  went  to  Rome  to  aettk  *t 
festival  of  Easter,  but  to  do  purpoee.  B««* 
condemned  to  be  burnt  at  Snxjrm^  A.  T 
167.  [When  he  was  goincT  to  the  fla»es.  fc 
pro-consul  oflered  him  htt  life  if  he  «h1£ 
blaspheme  Christ,  to  which  the  Tmmm^Hm 
prelate  answered,  e^kiy  and  aix  ^fttnt  km 
I  $erved  Atm,  and  he  ha$  ever  tramltd  mm  trie 
Jbiufnetf,  kmo  thm  emn  /  bioMphumi  Aes-* 
His  epistle  to  the  Philippiens  is  umjkt  sac 
modest,  yet  replete  with  naef ol  prcee^its  mc 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  The  bert  ac- 
tion of  Polycarp's  epistle  ia  thai  of  Oaac 
8vo.  1708,  being  annexed  to  the  werki  e(  %- 
natins. 

PoLYCLBS,  m  famous  athlete,  eflee  enva 
ed  at  the  four  solemn  gamee  of  the  Cisetf. 
He  had  a  statue  in  Jupiter^a  grwe  at  Otfm' 
pia.    Poia.  6,0.1. 

PoLTCLiTirs,  a  celebrated  atatsaiy  sf  Sh 
cyon,  about  232  years  belbre  Chriat.  He  was 
universally  reckoned  the  aaoat  sfciUsl  aHist 
of  his  profession  among  the  eocieiitflt,  nd  t^ 
second  rank  was  given  to  Phidias.  Om  ef  Us 
pieces,  in  which  hi  had  repreatnied  a  he^- 
guard  of  the  king  of  Persia,  waa  ao  hapf^T 
executed,  and  so  nice  and  exeet  io  al  ib 
proportions,  that  it  was  looked  apoe  as  t 
most  perfect  model,  and  mtcar^mgij  ealM 
t't  RuU.  He  was  aoquaiaCed  with  nwchiUc- 
ture.    Poitf .  t  and  6.— ^aiiiftl.  IS,  c  10. 

Another  who  lived  aboat  30  yean  efter. 

Pol YCRlTBt,  a  ty rant  of  SaflMs,  weU  kaowi 
for  the  continual  flow  of  foed  fadaDe  wfaick 
attended  him.  He  beoaaie  very  powhl 
and  made  himself  master  sot  oilj  ef  Ckt 
neighbouring  islands,  but  also  of  womm  tatia 
on  the  coast  of  Asia.  He  bad  a  fleet  ef  a  hm- 
dred  ships  of  war,  and  was  ao  aaivanslf 
respected  that  Amasit,  the  kiar  of  EDjt 
made  a  treaty  of  allianoe  with  faaairili 
Egyptian  monarch,  however,  terrilM  by  ha 
continued  prosperity,  adviaed  hioi  to  tki^m 
his  enjoyments  by  r^nqaishiiig  aa»e  ef  ha 
most  jarourite  objects,  rolycratcs  eeaipKci 
and  threw  into  a  sea  a  beaotifal  seal,  llie  mn^ 
valuable  of  his  jewels.  The  voloatary  loss  el 
so  precious  a  seal  afflicted  bin  for  seme  time, 
but  a  few  days  after,  he  reeetvad  as  a  pnsea: 
a  large  fish,  in  whose  belly  the  jewel  mm 
found.  Amasis  no  soosier  beard  thh  tkm  k 
rejected  all  allianoe  with  the  tyrant  ef  6t- 
mos,  and  observed,  that  sooner  or  later  ks 
good  fortune  would  vanish.  Soose  tiasaafbr 
Polycrates  visited  Magnesia  on  the  Mau^. 
where  he  had  been  invited  by  Oreelcs,  fc 
governor.  He  was  shamefolly  pat  to  te*, 
522  years  before  Christ,  merely  bMaa  Ua 
governor  wished  to  terminate  the  piuspirirr 
of  Polycrates.  [Herodotus  alleigee  twerss- 
sons:  one, that  Orcetes  was  iodooedbylfce 
reproaohe»  of  an  acquaintance,  the  geftmsr 
ot  Dascylium,  who  upbraided  htm  fsr  aot 
having  added  Samoa  to  the  Persian  domiaioaiu 
when  it  lay  so  near,  and  had  beea  seiaed  bysi 
private  citisen  (Polycrates)  with  the  half  el 
but  fifteen  ^amed-me^^^^  other,  that  i 
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i^oST^r  from  OroBtas  bad  been  disrespect 
f  ^remted  by  Polycrates.]    Tbe  daughter 
?<>ly<:rate8  bad  dissnaded  ber  fiitber  from 
n^  to  thci  hoase  of  Orostes,  oo  acooant  of 
»  bsMi  dreMins  wbicb  she  bad,  hat  ber  ad< 
^  wms  diare^rardod.    [She  dreamt  that  she 
r  her  &ther  aloft  in  the  air,  washed  by  Ja- 
er  and  anointed  by  the  sun.    The  circum- 
oce  of  her  father  beings  suspended  on  s 
ns  fulfilled  tbe  vision.    He  was  washed 
Japiter«  that  is,  by  tbe  rain,  and  anointed 
tbo   9an«  *'  which  extracted,^*  says  Hero 
Las,  **>  the  moisture  from  his  body."]    Pmit. 
o.  14. — Strab.  XA.-^BerodoL  a,  o.  39,  &o. 
— A  aophist  of  Athens,  who,  to  eog^age  tbe 
blio   attention,  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Bu- 
is   and  Clytemnestra.     ^uixUiU  2,  c  17. 
^-An  ancient  statuary. 
Poi«ti>Ama8,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Antenor  by 
beano,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.    He  married 
fcaate^  a  natural  daughter  of  Priam.   He  ia 
noosed  by  some  of  baring  betrayed  bis  coun 
y  to  the  Greeks.    Daru.  Phrjfg.^^^k  son 
*  PantfacMit,  bora  tbe  tame  night  as  Hector, 
e  was  inferior  in  valour  to  nooeof  tbe  Tro- 
ns   esoept  Hector,  and  bis  prudence,  tbe 
iadoaa  of  bis  counsels,  and  tbe  firmness  of  bis 
lind,  claimed  e^ual  admiration,  and  proved 
lost  salutary  to  bis  unfortunate  and  mi^guid- 
dl  ooontrymen.    He  was  at  last  killed  by 
;jax,  after  be  bad  daugbtered  a  great  num- 
er  of  the  enemy.   Dit^.  Crtt.  1, 1^.— Ho* 
lar.  H.  12,  &c.-^-^A  celebrated  athlete,  son 
i  NiciaSf  who  imitated  Hercules  in  what- 
iver  he  did.    He  killed  a  lion  with  bis  Sai 
md  it  is  said  that  he  could  stop  a  chariot 
irith  his  band  in  its  most  rapid  coorse.    He 
ivas  oaedaywith  same  of  bis  Iriends  in  a 
save, when,  onasudden,  a  laige  pieoeof  rock 
came  tumbling  down,   and  while  all  fled 
sway,  be  attempted  to  receive  Ibe  faUuig 
fragment    in   Us    arms.     Has    prodigious 
itrragtb,  however^  was  insttfiuaent,  and  he 
was  InslsBtly  crushed  to  pieces  under  the 
rock.    PoMf.  d,  c.  5. 

PoLTSAJiVA,  a  wife  of  Thoois  king  of 
£|ypt«  it  is  said  that  she  gave  Helen  a  oer- 
tsm  powisr  wbicb  had  the  wonderful  power 
ofdnvingaway  care  and  melancholy,  fiemsr. 
Od.4.v.3S8. 

Poltubcti^  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  tbe 
lunflyoftheProclidift.  He  wassonofEono- 
mns.  PoMff.  3|  c  7.— —A  son  of  Maffoes, 
kiog  ef  the  island  of  Seripbos.  He  received 
with  great  kindness  Oanae  and  her  son  Per- 
ssQs,  who  had  been  exposed  on  the  sea  by 
Acrisias.  Md,  Perseus^)  He  took  partiou- 
Isf  oare  or  the  education  of  Perseus ;  but 
when  bs  became  enamoured  of  Danae,he  te< 
moT^  faini  from  his  kingdom,  apprehensive  of 
his  rsseataent  Some  time  after  be  paid  his 
addresus  ta  Danae,  and  when  she  rejected 
blm,  he  prepsrsd  to  offer  her  violence.  Da- 
nae fledtoths  altar  of  Minerva  for  proteotioo, 
and  Dietys,  the  brother  ef  Pelydectes,  who 
bad  hinielf  isred  her  firom  the  waves,  op 
posed  hsr  rayisher,  and  armed  himself  in  her 
defenos.  At  this  critical  moment,  Perseus 
arrtvsd,  lad  with  Medusa's  head  he  turned 


into  stones  Polydectes,  with  the  associates  of 
his  guilt.  Tbe  crown  of  Seripbos  was  given 
to  Dictys  who  had  shown  himself  so  active 
in  tbe  cause  of  innocence.  Ooid»  Met.  5,  v. 
242.— flj^  lab.  63,  &c. 

PoLTDORA,  a  daughter  of  Peleus,  king  of 
Tbessaly,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  ofEu- 
rytion.  She  married  tbe  river  Sperchius, 
by   whom   she    bad    Mnestheus.     ApoUod. 

-One  of  tbe  Oceanides.    Hesiod ^A 

daughter  of  Meleager  king  of  Calydon,  who 
married  Protesilaus.  She  kUled  herself  when 
she  beard  that  her  husband  was  dead.  The 
wife  of  Protesilaus  is  more  oommooly  called 
jLaodamia.  [nd.  ProtesiUius.]  Pat«f.  4,  c. 
2.— An  island  of  the  Propontis  near  Cyzi- 
ens. 

PoLTDoairs,  a  son  of  Alcamenes,  kiog  of 
Sparta.  He  pot  an  end  to  tbe  war  which 
bad  been  carried  on  during  20  years  be* 
tween  Messenia  and  bis  su^ects,  and  dur- 
ing his  reign  tbe  Laoedsemonians  planted  two 
colonies,  one  at  Crotona,  and  tbe  other  among 
theLocri.  He  was  universally  respected.  He 
was  assassinated  by  a  iMbleman,  called 
Polemarchus.  His  son  Eurycrates  sue* 
ceeded  him  724  years  before  Christ  fis- 
rodot.  7,  c  204.-^-A  celebrated  carver 
of  Rhodes,  who  with  one  stone  made  the  ia- 
mous  statue  of  Laocoon  and  his  children. 
Plin.  34,  c.  8.— —A  son  of  Hippomedoo,  who 
went  with  the  Epigoni  to  the  second  Theban 
war.  Pout,  2.— -A  son  of  Cadmus  and 
Hermione,  who  married  Nycteis,  by  whom 
he  had  Labdacus,  tbe  father  of  Laius.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Thebes  whtti  bis 
father  had  gone  to  lUyricum.  ApoUod,  3. 
*— A  brbther  of  Jason  of  Phene,  who  killed 
his  brother,  and  seized  upon  bis  possessions. 

Diod,  15. A   son  of  Priam   killed  by 

Achilles.— —-Another  son  of  Priam  by  He- 
cuba, er,  according  to  others,  by  Laotboe, 
the  daughter  of  Altes,  kin^  of  Pedasus.  As 
he  was  young  and  inexperienced  when  Troy 
was  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  his  finther  re- 
moved him  to  tbe  ooort  of  Polymnestor,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  also  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
tbe  monarch  a  lar^  sum  of  money,  and  tha 
greatest  part  of  bis  treasures,  till  his  coun- 
try was  freed  from  foreign  inv^ion.  No 
sooner  was  tbe  death  of  Priam  known  in 
Thrace  than  Polymnestor  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  riches  wbicb  were  in  bis  possession, 
and,  to  ensure  them  the  better,  be  assassinat- 
ed young  Polydorus,aiid  threw  his  body  into 
the  sea,  where  it  was  found  by  Hecuba,  [tid, 
Hecuba.]  According  to  Virgil  the  body  of 
Polydorus  was  buried  near  tbe  shore  by 
his  assassin,  and  there  grew  on  his  grave  a 
myrtle,  whose  shoots  dropped  blood,  wba» 
iEneas,  going  to  Italy,  attempted  td  tear 
them  from  the  tree.  [vuL  PolymnesCbr.] 
fVg.  JEn.  3,  V.  21»  kc^jSpollod,  3,  c  12. 
-^Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  432.— fliMRer.  //.  SO,^ 
Dietift.  CrH.  2,  c.  18. 

PoLTGjroTVS,  a  celebrated  painter  of 
Thasos,  about  422  years  before  tbe  Christian 
era.  His  father's  name  was  Aglaophoo.  He 
adon^d  one  of  tbe  public  portmes  of  Alhmf 
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with  flit  paintings,  in  which  he  represent- 
ed the  most  striking^  erents  of  the  Trojan 
war.  He  particularly  excelledingiFinirS^ce, 
ItTeliness,  and  expression  to  his  pieces.  The 
Athenian*  were  so  pleased  with  him,  that 
they  offered  to  reward  his  laboars  with 
whatever  he  pleased  to  accept.  He  declin- 
ed this  ^nerous  offer,  and  the  Amphictyonie 
oonncil,  which  was  composed  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  or- 
dered that  Polyg;notas  should  be  maintained 
at  the  public  expense  wherever  he  went. 
q^iniU,  13,  c.  10.— P/in.  33  and  34.— P/u/. 

in  Cim. — Patu»  10,  c.  25,  &c. A  statua- 

ry.    Plin,  34. 

PoLTHTMViA,  and  PoLTMViA,  one  of  the 
Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne, 
She  presid^  over  singing  and  rhetoric,  and 
was  deemed  the  inventress  of  harmony,  [vid, 
remarks  under  the  article  Masse].  Heaiod. 
ITuog,  75  and  915.— P/uf.  inSymp.^Horai. 
1,  od.  1,  ^Otfid,  Fatt.  5,  v.  9  and  53. 

PoLYiDiFS,  a  physician  who  brought  back 
to  life  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Minos,  by  applying 
to  his  body  a  certain  herb  with  which  he  had 
seen  a  serpent  restore  lile  to  another  which 
was  dead.  [rid.  Glaucus.]  ApoUod.  3,  c. 
3. — Paia.  l,c.  43.— —A  son  of  Hercules  by 

one  of  the  daughters  of  Thestius. ApoUod. 

A  Corinthian  soothsayeri  called  also  Pa^ 

lyhiut^^'-^k  dithyrambic  poet,  painter,  and 
musician. 

PoLTMNSSTEs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Colophon. 
Potis.  1,  c.  14.— A  native  of  Thera^  fether 
ofBattus  or  Anstocles,  by  Phronima,  the 
daughter  of  Etearohus,  king  of  Oaxos.  Iferv- 
dot,  4,  c.  150. 

PoLTMiriSTOR,  a  king  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  who  married  llione  the  eldest 
of  Prismas  daughters.  When  the  Greeks  be 
sieged  Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  treasures,  together  with  Polydorus,  the 
youngest  of  his  sons,  to  Thrace,  where  they 
were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Polymnestor. 
The  Thracian  monarch  paid  every  attention 
to  his  brother-in-law ;  but  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  Priam  was  dead,  be  murdered 
him  to  become  master  of  the  riches  which 
were  in  his  possession.  At  that  time,  the 
Greeks  were  returning  victorious  from  Troy, 
followed  by  all  the  captives,  among  whom 
was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  The 
fleet  stopped  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  where 
one  of  the  female  captives  discovered  on  the 
shore  the  body  of  Polydorus,  whom  Polym- 
nestor had  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  dread- 
ful intelligence  was  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  mother,  and  Hecuba,  who  re- 
collected the  frightful  dream  which  she  had 
had  on  the  preceding  night,  did  not  doubt  but 
Polymnestor  was  the  cruel  assassin.  She  re- 
solved to  revenge  her  son's  deati^  and  imme- 
diately she  called  out  Polymnestor,  as  if  wish- 
ing to  impart  to  him  a  matter  of  the  most  im- 
.  portent  nature.  The  tyrant  was  drawn  into 
the  snare,  and  wae  no  sooner  introduced  into 
the  apartment*  of  the  Trojan  princees,  than 
the  finwile  captives  rushed  upon  himiandput 
out  his  eyes  with  their  pim,  whileHeouba 


murdered  his  two  ohildreo  wbo 
panied  him.  According  to  Eoripidei^t* 
Greeks  condemned  Pdlymncator  to  be  bead- 
ed into  a  distant  island  for  hit  periidy.  Br 
ginus,  however,  relates  the  whole  iliifanati 
and  observes,  that  when  Polydoroa  was  tm 
to  Thrace,  llione,  his  siffter,  took  hias  ibsIb: 
of  her  son  Detphilun,  who  wee  td  the  asat 
age,  apprehensive  of  her'haebaod's  cfodtr. 
The  monarch  was  unaoquminted  wUhAeie- 
position,  he  looked  upon  Pcrfydoros  as  ka 
own  son,  and  treated  Deiphiltu  as  the  bcechr 
of  niooe.  After  the  deatmottoo  of  TVoytfte 
conquerors,  who  wished  the  hotse  and  faa»> 
ly  of  Priam  to  be  totally  extirpated,  efivad 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Agaoaeyinaa.  Is 
Polymnestor,  if  he  would  deatroy  iboa*  aed 
Polydorus.  The  mens  rch  eccepled  the  ofe, 
and  immediately  dispatched  his  own  saa  Dti- 
philus,  whom  he  had  been  taogfat  to  wtfui 
as  Polydorus.  Polydorus,  who  passed  as  ikt 
son  of  Polymneator,  consoltad  the  orad*  sA 
ter  the  murder  of  Deiphilos,  and  when  ha 
was  informed  that  hie  ftther  wea  dead,  ha 
mother  a  captive  in  the  bands  of  the  Gratfc, 
and  his  country  in  ruias,  he  cooaBusicatod 
the  answer  of  the  god  tollio8ie,wboas  he  had 
always  regarded  as  his  mother,  llkmt  toU 
him  the  measures  she  had  pursued  to  sa^ 
his  life,  and  upon  this  he  avenged  the  perMy 
of  Polymnestor  by  putting  oefhsreyea.  Em- 
rtv.  tn  Henift.— Hyrtn.  fcb.  100. — Fwrg, 
jEn.  8,  V.  45,  Ac.— OvuE.  Jief.l3,T.  430.  ike. 

PoLYFicBS,  a  son  of  G&dipia,  koic  of 
Thebes,  by  Jooasta.  HeinheritcdbiaCatlMr'b 
throne  with  hia  brother  Eteodcs,  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  between  the  two  hrelban 
that  they  should  reign  eadi  a  year  attenale- 
ly.  Eteodes  first  ascended  the  thnne  by 
right  of  seniority ;  but  wben  the  year  waa  ex- 
pired, he  refused  to  resign  the  crown  to  hb 
brother.  Polynioes,  upon  thia,  fled  to  Aigas. 
where  he  married  Argia,  the  dau^blsi  sf 
Adrastua,  the  king  of  the  country,  ei^  laviii 
a  large  army,  at  the  head  of  whieh  be 
ed  to  Thebes.  The  ooBMand  of  hi 
was  divided  among  seven  e^ristnted 
who  were  to  attack  the  seven  gatas  ef  tbe 
city  of  Thebes.  The  battle  was  deesM  by 
a  single  combat  between  the  two  biflthsrs, 
who  both  killed  one  another,  (vid.  fSjeacks) 
JEicksfL  tept.  wue  71U^.— £io^ 
— Sanse.  tnTM.^Di^  4.— Bfgsn. 
68,&e.— Peia.S,o.  S0,L9,c.  ~ 
3.  0.5. 

PoLTPKMOir,  a  &mous  tfaie^  rafted  tk» 
Procnuieh  who  plundered  all  the  tiaaritoi 
about  the  Cephisus  and  near  PeuaiaiaAt- 
tica.  He  was  killed  by  Theaeus.  Qradeali 
him  father  of  Procrustea,  and  ArtJIr^ 
rus  of  Sinus,  (vid.  Procrustes.)  Ams.  1, 
c  38.— Oetd.  tn  lb.  4lO».^Di0d.  4v— Pl^  » 
The*. 

PoLTPXBOHeir,  or  PoLTSFKfccgog,  sna  of 
the  officers  of  Atezander.  AnCipetar  aft  his 
death  appomted  him  governor  of  tbeki^fABm 
of  Macedonia,  in  preference  to  faia  own  sen 
Caasander.  Poiyperchoa,  tlKHigb  old»  and  a 
man  of  txperienoe,  showed 
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n  the  administratioo  of  the  goveroment.  He| 
Mcame  cruel  not  only  to  the  Greeks,  or  sach 
18  opposed  his  ambitioas  views,  bat  eyen  to 
:he  helpless  and  ionocent  children  and  friends 
)f  Alexander  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
tiis  rise  and  military  reputation.  He  was 
tilled  in  a  battle  309  6.  C.  CurL^Diod. 
17,  kc— Justin.  13. 

PoLTFHBMVS,  a  celebrated  Cydope,  king 
)f  all  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  and  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Thoosa,  the  danghter  of  Phorcyi 
[vid.  Cyclopes.]  He  is  represented  as  a  mon- 
iter  of  stretchy  of  a  tall  stature,  and  one  eye 
n  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  He  fed  upon 
laman  flesh,  and  kept  his  flocks  on  the  coasts 
)f  Sicily,  when  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  the 
Projan  war,  was  driren  there.  The  Grecian 
)rioce,  with  twelve  of  his  companions,  visited 
:he  coast,  and  were  seized  by  the  Cyclops, 
nrbo  confined  them  in  his  cave,  and  daily  de- 
poured  two  of  them.  Ulysses  and  all  his  com- 
panions would  have  perished  had  they  not  in- 
toxicated the  Cydops,  and  put  out  his  eye  with 
i  firebrand  while  he  was  asleep.  Polyphemus, 
nras  awakened  by  the  sudden  pain,  he  stop- 
>ed  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  but  Ulysses  and 
lis  surviving  companions  escaped  by  means  of 
he  flocks  of  the  Cyclops,  as  they  were  led 
mt  to  feed  on  the  mountains.  Polyphemus 
became  enamoured  of  Galatseap  but  his  ad< 
Iresses  were  disregarded,  and  the  nymph 
ihunned  his  presence.  The  Cyclops  was  more 
samest,  and  when  he  saw  Gatataea  surrender 
lierself  to  the  pleasures  of  Acis,  he  crushed 
iiB  rival  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rook.  Hieth 
Tt/.  I.— -Owrf.  Met.  13,  V.  in,— Homer.  Od 
19.— £iii«p.  in  Cyehp.—Hygin.  &b.  1^. 

PoLTSPKRCHoir.    vul.  Polyperchon. 

PoLTX&vA,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  He 
suba,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. Achilles  became  enamoured  of 
tier,  and  solicited  her  hand,  and  their  marriage 
would  have  been  consummated,  had  not  Hec- 
tor, her  brother,  opposed  it.  JPolyxena,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  accompanied  her 
father  when-he^went  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  to 
redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hector.  Some 
time  after  the  Grecian  hero  came  into  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Tro< 
jan  princess,  but  he  was  murc&red  there  by 
Paris  ;  and  Polyxena,  who  had  returned  his 
afleetiott,  was  so  afflicted  at  his  death,  that 
she  went  and  sacrificed  herself  on  his  tomb. 
Some,  however,  suppose,  that  that  sacrifice 
was  not  voluntary,  but  that  the  manes  of 
AohiUes  appeared  to  the  Greeks  as  they 
were  going  to  embark,  and  demanded  of  them 
the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena.  The  princess,  who 
was  in  the  number  of  the  captives,  was  upon 
this  dragged  to  her  lover's  tomb,  and  there 
immolat^  by  Neoptolemns,  the  son  of  Achil 
les.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  &b.  5,  kc^Dictyt.  Cret. 
3  and  6,-^yirg.  JEn,  3,  v.  321.— Co^iitf.  ep. 
65.— Ify^tn.  hb.  90. 

PoLTxo,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple  in 
Lemnos.  She  was  also  nurse  to  queen  Hypsi- 
pyle.  It  was  by  her  advice  that  the'Lemnian 
women  murdered  all  their  husbands,  ^pol- 
fon,  U^Flaec.  2,r^Hpgin.Jab,  11^— *A  na- 


tive of  Argos,  who  married  Tlepdemos,  son 
of  Hercules.  She  Ibllowed  him  to  Rhodes 
aAer  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Licymnius,  and 
when  he  departed  for  the  Trojan  war  with 
the  rest  of  the  Greek  princes,  she  became  the 
sole  mistress  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  Tro* 
jan  war,  Helen  fled  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Rbodea,  where  Polyxo  reigned.  Polyxo  de- 
tained her,  and,  to  punish  her  as  being  the 
cause  of  a  war  in  which  Tlepolemus  had 
perished,  she  ordered  her  to  be  hanged  on  a 
tree  by  her  female  servants,  disguis^  in  the 
habit  of  Furies,    (vtd,  Helena.)     Pout.  5, 

19. 

PoLTZELUs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He 
had  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of 
Bacchus,  Venus,  the  Muses,  &c.  Some  of  1^ 
verses  are  quoted  by  Athenseus.  Hygin.  P, 
A,  2,  c.  14. 

FOMBTIA,  PoMBTIl,andPoMBTlA  SuESSA, 

[a  town  of  Italy  and  capital  oJ'the  Volsci.  It 
was  uken  by  the  Romans  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  From 
the  sale  of  the  plunder  a  sum  of  40  talents  was 
obtained,  which  was  set  apart  by  the  king 
for  the  erection  of  the  capitol.]  It  was  total- 
ly destroyed  by  the  Romans,  because  it  had 
revolted.  V^irg.  ^n,  6,  v.  776 — Liv.  2,  c. 
17. 

FoMoiTA,  a  nymph  at  Rome  who  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  prdens,  and  to  be  the 
goddess  of  all  sorts  of  truit-trees.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  and  a  regular  priest,  called 
Flamen  Ponumalii^  who  offered  sacrifices  to 
her  divinity  for  the  preservation  of  fruit.  She 
was  generally  represented  as  sitting  on  a  bas- 
ket full  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  holding  a 
bough  in  one  hand,  and  apples  in  the  other. 
Pomona  was  particnlariy.  delighted  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  she  disdained  the  toils 
of  the  field,  and  the  fatigues  of  hunting.  Many 
of  the  gods  of  the  country  endeavoured  to  gain 
her  aflisotion,  but  she  received  their  address- 
es with  coldness.  Vertumnus  was  the  only 
one  who,  by  assuming  diffsrent  shapes,  and 
introducing  himself  into  her  company  under 
the  form  of  an  old  woman,  prevailed  upon 
her  to  break  her  vow  of  celibiscy  and  to  mar- 
ry him.  This  deity  was  unknown  among 
the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  628,  &o.— 
Feittui.  de  K*  tig. 

PoMPViA,  a  daughter  of  Fompey  the  Great, 
Julius  Cssar's  third  wife.  She  was  accused 
of  ineontinenoe,  because  Clodius  had  intro- 
duced himself  in  women's  clothes  into  the 
room  where  she  was  celebrating  the  myste-  ^ 
ries  of  Cybele.  Cssar  repudiated  her  upon 
this  accusation.  PliU. There  was  a  por- 
tico at  Rome,  called  Pompeia,  much  frequent- 
ed by  all  orders  of  people.  Ovid.  Art.  Am* 
V.67. lli|r<.ll,ep.48. 

Pom PBIA  LBXy  by  Fompey  the  Great,  de 
amtfitut  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  ordained  that  what- 
ever person  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  mndtfta,  should  be  pardoned,  provided  he 
could  impeach  two  others  of  the  same  crime 
and  occasion  the  condemnation  of  one  of  them. 

Another   by  the  same,  A.  U.C  701, 

which  forbade  the  use  otLaudatores  in  trials, 
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or  penons  who  gave  a  g;ood  character  of  the 

prisoner  then  impeached. Another  by  the 

Mme,  A.  U.  C.  «83.  It  restored  to  the  tri- 
kanes  their  original  power  and  authority,  of 
which  they  had  beendeprired  by  the  Corne- 
lian law. Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C 

701.  It  shortened  the  forms  of  trials,  anti 
•nanted  that  the  three  first  days  of  a  trial 
should  be  employed  in  ezaminiog  witnesses, 
and  it  allowed  only  one  day  to  the  parties  to 
make  their  accusation  and  defence.  Th<^ 
plaintiff  was  confined  to  two  hours,  and  the 
defisndant  to  three.  This  law  had  for  its  ob- 
ject  the  riots  which  happened  from  the  quar 

reb  of  Clodios  and  Milo. Another  by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  required  that  the 
jadges  should  be  the  richest  of  erery  century, 
contrary  to  the  usual  form.  It  was,  however, 
requisite  that  they  should  be  sndd  as  the 
Aurelian  law  prescribed.— Another  of  the 
same,  A.  U.  C.  701.  Pompey  was  by  this 
empowered  to  continue  in  the  government  of 
Spain  five  years  longer. 

PoMPBi&ifVR,  a  Roman  knight  of  Antioch 
raised  to  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under 
the  emperor  Aurelius,  whose  daughter  Lu 
cilta  he  married.  He  lived  in  great  popula- 
rity at  Rome,  and  retired  from  the  court  when 
Commodus  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown. 
He  ought,  according  to  Julian's  opinion,  to 
have  been  chosen  and  adopted  as  sueoessor 
by  M.  Aurelius. 

PoMFBii  or  PoBtPKiFM,  a  town  of  Cam 
pania,  [about  fourteen  miles  from  JfaplUy  on 
the  road  to  JVoeero,]  built,  as  some  suppose^ 
by  Hercules,  and  so  called  because  the  hero 
there  exhibited  the  long  procession  (pevipa.) 
of  the  herds  of  Oeryon,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained by  conquest.  It  was  partly  demolished 
by  an  earthquake,  A.  D.  63,  and  afterwards 
rebuilt.  Sixteen  years  after  it  was  swallow- 
ed up  by  another  earthquake*  which  aeoom 
panted  one  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Ves«- 
▼ius.  Hercttlaneum,  in  its  neighbeurtiood, 
shared  the  same  late.  The  people  of  thp 
town  were  then  assembled  in  a  theatre,  where 
public  spectacles  were  exhibited.  [It  was 
probably  situate  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
served  as  a  port  for  the  inland  towns.  Thi^ 
inlet  of  the  sea  has  been  filled  up  by  succes- 
sive eruptions,  besides  that  which  destroyed 
the  town.  The  opinion  generally  maintained , 
that  the  people  of  this  city  were  surprised 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  volcanic  storm 
while  in  the  theatre,  is  not  a  very  probable 
one.  The  number  of  skeletons  discovered 
In  Pompeii  does  notexoeed  60 ;  and  ten  times 
this  number  would  be  inoonsiderable  when 
compared  with  the  extent  and  population  of 
the  city.  Besides,  the  first  aptation  and 
threatening  aspect  of  the  moaotam  must  have 
filled  every  breast  with  terror,  and  banished 
all  g]siety  and  amusement.  No  doubt  the 
previous  intimations  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  have  Ailly  appriied  the  infasbitaots  of  their 
danger,  and  induced  the  ffreait  mass  of  them 
to  save  themselves  by  flifl^t.  The  discovery 
of  Pompeii,  (eul.  Heroolaneam,)  after  hav- 
ing lain  so  long  buried  and  Qidaiown«  has  fnr- 
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nkhed  us  with  many  curioiis 
remains  of  antiquity.]  X«ur.  9*  c  38. — Ask 
6—^tUk  %  c.  A,^Digmy9.  K— Assa 
Qtiot/.  4.— So&'n.  8. 

P  MP1IOP0LI8,  a  town  oi  Citicia,  §KWtt 
iy  called  Soli.    Mda,  1 ,  c  13. 

Q.  PoMPBios,  a  consul  wbo  carried  ei  n 
against  the  Numantinee,  and  Bade  aihsist 
fill  treaty.  He  is  the  first  of  Chat  neUe  6- 
mily  of  whom  mention  la  made.  HBr.C,c. 
18.— Cneus,  a  Roman  gaacral  whe  mA 
war  against  the  Marsi.  and  trtnaspbed  o*sr 
thePioeni.  He  declared  bimadfagaiaslCis- 
na  and  Marius,  and  supportad  the  iotersilif 
the  republic.  He  was  soroamod  Sink^  be- 
ct&use  he  squinted.  While  he  was  BSKkis^ 
Hgaiost  Marius,  a  plague  bfolee  eel  ■  ka 
army,  and  raged  with  soch  violeaoe,  teti 
carried  away  11,000  meo  in  m  fisw  dsfs.  Bs 
was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightaisjg,  aai  vhs 
dad  behaved  with  cruelty  whUe  in  pawsi^fk 
people  draeged  his  body  tluroagh  the  slrssti 
of  Rome  with  an  iron  hook,  and  threwitntB 
the  Tiber.  PttUrt,  i.-^Phd.  aa  Pm^ — 
Rufiis,  a  Roman  eoosol  with  Syik.  &«ss 
sent  to  finish  the  Marsian  war«  hot  the  an? 
mutinied  at  theinstigatioo  of  PoopeimSbt- 
ho,  whom  he  was  to  aaooeed  in  rewiMiili 
nd  he  was  assassinated  by  aooae  of  Che  ssl- 
diers.  Appian.  CS9,  I.  A  gmmmi,  whs 
succeeded  Metellus  in  Spain,  and  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  war  with  Numaatia.  Sextns,  a 
governor  of  Spain,  who  eond  Vsmsslf  ef  the 
gout  by  placing  himself  ia  oon  abeve  theknee. 

Plin."^  c.  ^. A  eotmoA  praned  for  bii 

learning  and  abilities.  Ond.  ex  Finl.  4,  ep. 
1...-^AsonofThe*i>baBesof  Mk|Vsai,  fe- 
mons  for  his  intimacy  with  Pospey  the  Great 
and  for  his  writings.  TrntH,  Amau  &— A 
knight  put  to  deadi  by  the  eaipetor  Chadia 
for  his  adultery  with  Messalina,  That  11. 
wfan.—— Cneus,  sumamed  MrngtrnM,  frsafts 
greatness  of  his  exploits,  was  eon  ef  PSs^ 
peius  Strabo,  and  Lucille.  He  early  dirtis- 
guishcd  himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  sii 
fought  with  success  and  brawary  vdsr  ka 
father,  whose  courage  and  militBry 
he  imitated.  He  b^;an  hia  oaiwar  i 
popu  larity,  the  beauty  aad  elegaaot^ftispsr' 
son  gained  him  admiieiB,  and  by  pimdfaf  tt 
the  bar,  he  displaved  hia^et|meaoe,aii» 
ceived  the  BKiit  onboaiided  appUoeti,^  kts 
disturbaaeet  whieh  agitated  BeaM^  bf  As 
ambition  and  avarice  of  Mariaa  and  fi||iii 
Pompey  followed  the  inteiestel'  tbahtta. 
and  by  levying  three  legiootfor  hiaaervioehi 
gained  his  friendship  and  hia  paataelMia  h 
the  36th  year  of  his  age  he  oonqsefad  flW- 
ly,  whioh  was  in  the  power  of  Mama  aadhi 
adherents,  and  ia  40  days  ha  vagaioad  i "  ' 
territories  of  Afiriea  whioh  had  fbnaksi 
interest  of  Sylla.  Thia  rapid  sacceas  i 
nifihed  the  Romans,  and  Sylla,  who 
and  dreaded  the  rising  power  ef  * 
recalled  him  to  Rome.  Pompey  ^ 
ly  obeyed,  and  the  dictator,  by  si 
with  the  appellatioB  of  the  Great,  tfaawaits 
the  world  what  expeotatioBs  he  fonsad  Asm 
themalfirerageofbia  victorioi 
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is  aoQDdiDg  title  was  not  sofficieDt  to  gn- 
theambitioD  of  Ponpey;  he  demanded  a 
imph,  and  whea  Sylla  refase  to  p^nt  it, 
emphatically  exclaimed,  that  the  sun  shone 
h  more  ardour  at  his  risings  than  at  his 
log.  His  assurance  gained  what  petitions 
t  entreaties  could  not  obtain,  and  he  was 
first  Roman  knight  who,  without  an  office 
ler  tbe  appointaient  of  the  senate*  marcb- 
io  triumphal  procession  through  the  streets 
Rome.  He  now  appeared,  not  as  a  de- 
ideot,  bat  as  a  riral  of  the  dictater,  and  his 
loeition  to  his  measares  totally  excluded 
1  from  his  will.  After  the  death  of  Sylku 
mpejr  supported  himself  against  the  re- 
ins of  the  Marian  faction,  which  were 
idad  by  Lepidus.  He  defeated  them,  pdt 
mkd  to  the  war  which  the  revolt  <>f  Serto- 
li io  Spain  had  occasioned,  and  obtained  a 
:ond  triumph,  though  still  a  private  citizen, 
out  73  years  k>efore  the  ChrlttiaB  era.  He 
\a  soon  after  made  coasal,  MMlintbatolBoe 
restored  the  tribanitian  power  to  its  origi- 
1  du;nity,  and  in  forty  days  removed  the  pi* 
tesmm  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  had 
igned  for  many  years,  aad  by  their  conti- 
lal  plunder  and  audacity,  almost  destroyed 
e  whcrfe  naval  power  of  Rome.  While  he 
rosecuted  the  {M'ratical  war,  and  extirpated 
lete  maritime  robbers  in  their  obscure  re- 
eats  in  Cilicia,  Pompey  was  called  to  great 
r  undertakings,  and  by  the  influence  of  his 
tends  at  Rome,  and  of  the  tribune  Mani 
us,  be  sras  empowered  to  finish  the  war 
gainst  two  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs 
f  Asia,  Mithridateskingof  PontuSs  and  Ti- 
races  kic^^  of  Armenia.  In  this  expedition 
*ompey  showed  himself  no  ways  inferior  to 
iiUcuUns,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
loman  armies,  and  who  resigned  with  reluc- 
ence  an  office  which  would  have  made  him 
he  conqueror  of  Mithridates  and  the  master 
»f  sU  Asia.  His  operations  against  the  king 
>f  Poottts  were  bold  and  vigorous,  and  in  a 
|;eneral  engagement,  the  Rornao?  so  totally 
defeated  the  enemy, that  the  A^iaticjiooarch 
Bscaped  with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  bat 
tie.  [vid.  Mithridaticum  belluoi.]  Pompey 
lid  not  lose  sight  of  the  advantages  dispatch 
Would  ensure ;  he  entered  Armenia,  received 
the  submission  of  king  Tigranes,  and  after 
lie  had  conquered  the  Albanians  and  Ibe- 
rians, visited  countries  which  were  scarce 
known  to  the  Romans,  and,  like  a  master  of 
the  world,  disposed  of  kingdoms  and  pro- 
duces, and  received  homage  from  12  crown- 
ed heads  at  once ;  he  entered  Syria,  and 
pushed  hu  conquests  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea. 
Part  of  Arabia  was  subdued,  Judea  became  a 
Roman  province,  and  when  he  had  now  oo- 
zing to  fear  from  Mithridates,  who  had 
voluntarily  destroyed  himself,  Pompey  re- 
lumed to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  and  majes- 
ty of  an  eastern  conqueror.  The  Romans 
dreaded  his  approach,  they  knew  his  power 
y^  his  influence  among  his  troops,  and  they 
wed  the  return  of  another  tyrannical  Sylla. 
Pompey,  however,  banished  their  fears,  he 
disbanded  his  army,  and  the  conqueror  of 


Asia  entered   Rome  like  a  private  citizen. 
This  modest  and  prudent  behaviour  gained 
him  more  friends  and  adherents  than  the 
most  nnbounded  power,  aided  with  profusion 
and  liberality.    He  was  honoured  with  a  tri- 
umph, and  the  Romans,  for  three  successive 
days,  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  riches 
and  the  spoils  which  their  conquest  had  ac- 
quired in  the  east,  and  expressed  their  rap- 
tures at  the  sight  of  the  difierent  nations, 
habits,  and   treasures,  which  preceded  the 
conqueror ^s  chariot.  But  it  was  not  this  alone 
which  gratified  the  ambition  and  flattered 
the  pride  of  the  Romans ;  the  advantages  of 
their  conquests  were  more  lasting  than  an 
empty  show,  and  when  20,000  talents  were 
brought  into  the  public  treasury,  and  when 
the  revenaasof  the  republic  were  raised  from 
60  to  83  millions  of  drachme,  Pompey  be- 
came  more   powerful,  more  flattered,  and 
mora  envied.    To  strengthen  himself,  and  to 
triumph  over  his  enemies, Pompey  soon  after 
united  bis  interest  with  that  of  Cssar  and 
Crassus,  and  formed  the  first  triumvirnte,  by 
solemnly  swearing    that  their   attachment 
should  be  mutual,  their  cause  common,  and 
their  union  permanent*    The  agreement  was 
completed  by  the  marnage  of  Pompey  with 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Cesar,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  republic  were  arbitrarily  divided 
among  the  triumvirs.     Pompey  was  allotted 
Africa  and  the  two  Spains,  while  Crassus  re- 
paired to  Syria,  to  add  Parthia  to  the  empire 
of  Rome,  und  Caesar  remained  satisfied  with 
the  rest,  and  the  continuation  of  his  power  as 
governor  of  Qaul  for  five  additional  years. 
But  this  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  bro- 
ken ;  the  sudden  death  of  JuUa,  and  the  total 
defeat  of  Crassus  in  Syria,  shattered  the  poli- 
tical bands  which  held  the  Jarring  interest  of 
Csesar  and  Pompey  united.  Pompey  dreaded 
his  father-in-law,  and  yet  he  afiected  to  des- 
pise  him  ;  and  by  suffering  anarchy  to  pre- 
I  vail  in  Rome,  he  convinced  his  fellow-citizens 
of  the  necessity  of  investing  him  with  dictato- 
rial power.  But  while  the  conqueror  of  Mithri- 
dates was  as  a  sovereign  at  Rome,  the  adhe- 
rents of  Cssar  were  not  silent.  They  demand- 
ed that  either  the  consulship  should  be  given 
to  him,  or  that  he  should  be  continued  in  the 
S^overnment  of  Gaul.  This  just  demand  would 
perhaps  have  been  gra nted,  but  Cato opposed 
it,  and  when  Pompey  sent  for  the  two  l^ions 
which  he  had  lent  to  Csesar,  the  breach  be- 
came more  wide,  and  a  civil  war  inevitable. 
Csesar  was  privately  preparing  to  meet  his 
enemies,  while  Pompey  remained  indolent, 
and  gratified  his  pride  in  seeing  all  Italy  cele- 
brate his  recovery  from  an  indisposition  by 
universal  rejoicings.  But  he  was  soon  roused 
from  his  inactivity,  and  it  was  now  time  to  find 
his  friends,  if  any  Uiing  could  he  obtained  from 
the  caprice  and  the  fickleness  of  a  people 
which  he  had  once  delighted  and  amused  by 
the  exhibition  of  games  and  spectacles  in  a 
theatre  which  could  contain  20,000  spectators. 
Caesar  was  now  near  Rome,  he  bad  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  ^hich  was  a  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities, and  Pompey,  who  h|Lrt^i^«^*>o*8ted 
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that  ht  coald  raise  leg^iooi  to  hit  assistance 
by  ttsBpiog^  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  fled 
from  the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to 
Broudasium  with  the  consuls  and  part  of  the 
senators.     His  cause,  indeed,  was  popular,  he 
had  been  invested  with  discretioiury  power, 
the  senate  had  entreated  hhn  to  protect  the 
republic  ag^aiost  the  usurpation  and  tyranny 
of  Csesar  ;  and  Cato,  by  embracing^,  his  cause, 
and  appearing  in  his  camp,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  the  fnend  of  the  republic 
and  the  assertor  of  Roman  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence.    But  Caesar  was  now  master  of 
Rome,  and  in  sixty  days  all  Italy  acknewledg- 
ed  his  power,  and  the  conqueror  hastened  to 
Spain,  there  to  defeat  the  interest  of  Pompey, 
and  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  He 
was  too  successful,  and  when  he  had  g;ained 
to  his  cause  the  western  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Cssar  crossed  Italy  and  arrived  in 
Greece,  where  Pompey  had  retired,  support- 
ed by  all  the  powers  of  the  east,  the  wishes 
of  the  republican  Romans,  and  by  a  numerous 
and  well-disciplined  army.   Though  superior 
in  numbers,  he  refused  to  gire  tlie  enemy  bat- 
tle, while  Caesar  contiuusdly  harassed  him, 
and  even  attacked  his  camp.    Pompey  repel 
led  him  with  great  success,  and  be  might 
have  decided  the  war  if  he  had  continued  to 
pursue  the  enemy  while  their  confusion  was 
great,  and  their  escape  almost  impossible. 
Want  of  proTisions  obliged  Caesar  toadvance 
towards  Thessaly :   Pompey  pursued  him, 
and  in  the  plaios  of  Pharsalia  the  two  armies 
engaged.    The  whole  was  conducted  against 
the  advice  and  approbation  of  Pdmpey,  and 
by  suffering  his  troops  to  wait  for  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  be  deprived  his  soldiers  of  that 
advantage  which  the  army  of  Caesar  obtained 
by  running  to  the  charge  with  spirit,  vigour, 
and  animation.  The  cavalry  of  Pompey  soon 
gave  way,  and  the  general  retired  to  his  camp, 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame.    But 
here  there  was  no  safety,  the  conqueror  push- 
ed on  every  side,  and  Pompey  di^^ised  him- 
aelf  and  fled  to  the  sea*coast,  whence  he  pass- 
ed to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  safe 
asylum  till  better  and  more  favourable  mo 
ments  returned,  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  i 
prince  whom  he  had  once  protected  and  eo< 
sured  on  his  throne.  When  Ptolomy  was  told 
that  Pompey  claimed  his  protection,  he  con- 
sulted his  ministers,  and  bad  the  baseness  to 
betray  and  to  deceive  him.     A  boat  was  sent 
to  fetch  him  on  shore,  and  the  Roman  general 
left  his  galley,  after  an  afiectionate  and  tender 
parting  with  hi*  wife  Cornelia.    The  Egyp- 
tian sailors  sat  in  sullen  silence  in  the  boat, 
and  when  Pompey  disembarked,  Achillas  and 
^  Septimus  assassinated  him.     His  wife,  who 
had  followed  him  with  her  eyes  to  the  shore 
was  a  spectator  of  the  bloody  seeoe,  and  has- 
tened away  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  not 
to  share  his  miserable  fate.  He  died  B.  C.  48, 
in  the  68th  or  59th  year  of  his  age,  tbe  day 
after  his  birth-day.     His  head  was  cut  off"  and 
sent  toCaesar^  who  turned  away  from  it  with 
horror,  and  shed  a  flood  of  tears.    The  body 
was  left  for  some  time  naked  on  the  sea- 
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shore,  till  the  humanity  of  Philip,  mm 

freedmen,  and  an  old  soldier  who  M 

followed  his  standard   to  vidoiy,  nil 

burning  pile,  and  depoeited  his  adiaial 

mound  of  earth.     Caesar  erected  ip 

ment  on  his  remains,  and  theeapflrcrAi 

two  centuries  after,  when  he  visitsd  % 

ordered  it  to  be  repaired  at  his  ownofi 

and  paid  particular  honour  to  the  mem 

a  great  and  good  man.    The  charidt 

Pompey  is  that  of  an   intrtguio;  sad  m 

general,  and  the  •ru  pr^bi,  andaaisHai 

eundo  of  Sallnst,  short  auid  laconic  tail 

appear,  is  the  best  and  ofioet  daaer^ptiftf 

ture  of  his  character.     He  wished  itm 

pear  that  he  obtained  all  his  honovaadi 

oity  from  merit  alona,  and  as  tbs  6iti 

unprejudiced  favours  of  the  Roaam,  ^ 

he  secretly  claimed  them  by  laetioiaili 

trigue ;  and  he  who  wished  to  tffim  I 

patron,  and  ao  example  %>f  true  dinj^tei 

ancient  simplicity,  was  notashaasdfrifi 

to  bribe  the  populace  to  gain  aa  chd^M 

to  support  his  fiivoarltes.     Yet  •■■^j 

this  dissimulation,  which  was  pf^ " 

congenial  with  the  age,  we  peretirf  ■* 

other  striking  features;  Pompey  miW 

and  clement  to  thp  conquered,  mgmm 

to  bis  captives,  and  he  buried  at  bissvi* 

pense  Mithridates,  with  all  the  pesfa 

the  solemnity  which  the  greatpeai  ^**^| 

er  and  the  extent  of  hb  doaiaioai  a^j 

to  claim.    He  was  an  enemy  to  flsttaiy;* 

when  his  character  was  impeached  Jfjj 

malevolence    of    party,    he  tuu<kiMni| 

though  consul,  to  appear  before  the  tm^ 

tribunal,  and  to  show  that  hit  adimi^'i 

measures  were  not  subversive  of  tbs  p*^ 

and  the  independence  of  the  people.  !■■ 

private  character  he  was  at  reffltr^s^l^ 

lived  with  great  temperance  and  modintt* 

and  his  house  was  small,  and  not  «^ 

tiously  furnished.    He  destroysd  ar»£f 

prudence  the  papers  which  wers  fcP«  • 

the  camp  of  Sertorius,  lest  miscfaisii**' 

rosity  should  find  causes  to  accoas  Am^ 

cent,  and    to  meditate    their   day*f^ 

With  great  dismterestedness  he  '■^'Ji'J 

presenU  which  princes  and  moimt^^ff^ 

to  him,  and  he  ordered  theae  to  bs^*J^ 

the  public  revenue.    He  might  ta"*]!! 

better  fate,  and  terminated  *«».  ^JJC 

more  glory,  if  he  had  not  acted  with  rtPj 

prudence  when  the  flames  of  dffl  wff^ 

first  kindled ;    and  he   redacted  ^Jr 

morse,  after  the  batUe  of  ?humm,  J* 

his  want  of  usual  sagacity  and  ivIiWT 

deuce,  in  fighting  at  such  '  "*■•"*•     - 


and    without    resources.    Tlis 
which  attended  him  after  the 
Mithridatai,  are  attributed  by 
ters  to  his  impiety  in  pro&shif  thi 
the  Jews,  and  in  entering  with  tti^ 
of  a  conqueror  the  Holy  of  T 
even  the  sacred  person  of  tllS 
the  nation  was  not  adnittid  * 

uiyiLizeu  uy  -v-jv^v^^l^. 
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L  aolMui  oocasioDs.  Hu  daplicity  ofbeha* 
Hour  in  regard  to  Cicero  is  desenredly  oea< 
sored,  and  he  ihoald  not  have  riolently  ta- 
orifieod  to  party  and  sedition  a  Roman  whom 
\i€  had  ever  Ibund  his  firmest  friend  and 
idhereot.  In  his  meeting  with  Lucdllus  he 
saonot  but  be  taxed  with  pride,  and  he 
nighC  have  paid  more  deference  and  more 
soooar  to  a  general  who  was  as  able  und 
iiore  entitled  than  himself  to  finish  the  IVfith- 
'idatie  war.  Pompey  married  four  difiereot 
imea.  His  first  matrimonial  oooneetion  was 
irith  Antistia,  the  daughter  of  the  prsstor 
intistios,  whom  he  divorced  with  great  re- 
octanoe  to  marry  Amylia,  the  danghter-in 
aw  of  Sylla.  £mylia  died  in  c^ld-bed 
ind  Pompey^s  marriage  with  Julia,  the 
bogbter  of  Cmar,  was  a  step  more  of  poU- 
sy  than  affection.  Tet  Julia  loved  Pompey 
irith  great  tenderness,  and  her  death  in  child- 
bed was  the  signal  of  war  between  her  husband 
ifid  her  father.  He  afterwards  married 
Z^ornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
L  woman  commended  for  her  virtues,  beauty, 
ind  aecomplishments.  Plut.  in  vitd^-^Fuir. 
L— Polerc.  «,  c.  29. — Dto.  Cats- — Luean. — 
Ippian.'-Cat,  beU,  Civ.-'Cie.  Orat,  68,  ad 
qitir,  7,  ep.  25,  ad/am,  \%  ep.  19.— £u/re^. 
——The  two  SODS  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
Mlled  Cneiiu  and  SextuM^  were  nMsUra  of  « 
K>werful  army,  when  the  death  of  their  father 
WM  known.  They  prepared  to  oppose  the 
conqueror,  bat  CsBsar  pursued  them  with  his 
isual  vigour  and  success,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Muoda  th^  were  defeated,  and  Cneius  was 
«ft  among  the  slain.  Sextns  fled  to  Sicily, 
ifhere  he  for  some  time  supported  himself; 
>iit  the  murder  of  Csssar  gave  rise  to  new 
rvents,  and  if  Ponipey  had  been  as  prudent 
ind  as  sagacious  as  his  father,  he  might  have 
>ecoaie,  perhaps,  as  great  and  as  formidable. 
iie  treated  with  the  triumvirs  as  an  equal, 
ind  when  Augustus  and  Antony  had  the  im- 
irudence  to  trust  themselves  without  arms 
md  without  attendants  in  his  ship,  Pompey,  by 
bllowing  the  advice  of  his  friend  Menas,  who 
wished  him  to  cut  off  the  illustrious  persons 
nrho  were  masters  of  the  world,  and  now  in 
us  power,  might  have  made  himself  as  abso- 
lute at  Cosar  ;  but  he  refused,  and  observed 
t  was  unbecoming  the  son  of  Pompey  to  act 
srith  inch  duplicity.  This  friendly  meeting  of 
Pompey  with  two  of  the  triumvirs  was  not 
[»rodnc&ve  of  advantages  to  him,  he  wished  to 
liave  no  superior,  and  hostilities  began.  Pom- 
pey was  at  the  head  of  350  ships,  and  appear- 
ed so  formidable  to  his  enemies,  and  soeoofi- 
dent  of  success  in  himself,  that  he  called 
himself  the  son  of  Neptune  and  the  lord  of 
the  sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  defoated  in 
a  naval  engagement;  and  of  all  his  nume* 
reus  fleet,  6nly  17  sail  accompanied  his  flight 
to  Asia.  Here,  for  a  moment,  he  raised  ne 
ditions,  but  Antony  ordered  him  to  be  seis- 
ed  and  put  to  death  about  35  years  before 
the  Christian  erau  P/ti/.  in  AnUm,  itEc— - 
Po/erp.  2,  c  55,  be. — Flor,  4,  c.  2,  ^.' 

Trogos.  eid.  Trpgttf. Sextus  Festus.  [tU. 
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PoMPSLO,  [the  capital  city  of  the  Vai- 
cones  in  Spain :  now  JPonweiuna,  the  capital 
of  Navarre.]    PItn.  1,  o.  3. 

PoMpiLiuB  NuMA,  the  leoood  king  ^ 
Rome.  [etd.  Numa.]  The  descendants  of 
the  monarch  were  called  PompUhu  Sanguis^ 
an  expression  applied  by  Horace  to  the  Pi- 
sos.  Art.  Poet.  v.  92.— -Andronicns,  a 
grammarian  of  Syria,  who  opened  a  school 
at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero  and  Cssar  among 
his  pupils.    Suelon. 

Pom PdiriA,  the  wife  of  Q.  Cioero,  sister  to 
Pompooius  Atticus.  She  punished  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  Philologus,  the  slave  who 
had  betrayed  her  husband  to  Antony,  and  she  , 
ordered  him  to  cut  his  flesh  by  piece-meal, 
and  afterwards  to  boil  it  and  eat  it  hi  her 
presence. 

PoMPdirius,  the  fiither  of  Numa,  advised 
his  son  to  accept  the  regal  dignity  which  the 
Roman  ambassadors  offered  to  him.— *  A  ot* 
lebrated  Roman  intimate  with  Cicero.  He 
was  snmamed  Atticus,  from  his  long  resi^ 

denoe  at  Athens.    Ivid,  Atticus. Mela, 

a  Spaniard,  who  wrote  a  book  on  geography. 

Ivid.    Mela.] A    Roman,  who   accused 

Maolius  the  dicUtor,  of  cruelty.  Hetrinmph- 
ed  over  Sardinia,  of  which  he  was  made  go- 
vernor. He  escaped  from  Rome  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  triumvirs,  by  assumii^  Hht 
habit  of  a  pnetor,  and  by  travelling  with  Ml 
servants  disguised  in  the  dre«  of  liotors  with 

their  fasces. Seoundus,  an  officer  in  Oer« 

many  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph  for  a  victory  over  the  Bmtm^ 
rians  of  Germany.  He  wrote  some  poenM, 
greatly  celebrated  by  the  mneients  for  theit- 
l>eauty  and  elegance.    They  are  lost. 

PoMPTiiTA.    vid.  PoniinA. 

Poiri  JRhim  was  built  by  the  eaperor 
Adrian  at  Rome.  It  was  the  seooad  t>ridge 
of  Rome  in  following  the  current  ef  the  Tt^ 
l>er.  It  is  still  to  be  seen,  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  in  Rome.— .— >£mylitts,an  an- 
cient bridge  at  Rome,  originally  called  8%ib- 
lieiut,  because  built  with  wood  (suAltea.)  It 
was  raised  by  Ancus  filartius,  and  dedicatefl 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  by  the  Ro- 
man priests.  It  was  rebuilt  with  stones  by 
iEmylius  Lepidus,  whoee  name  it  ainmed. 
It  was  much  injured  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  river,  and  the  emperor  Antoninus^  who 
repaired  it,  made  it  all  of  white  marUe. 
It  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges  of  Rome  in 
followii^;  the  course  of  the  river,  and  some 

vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen. Anienees 

was  built  across  the  river  Anio,  about  three 
miles  from  Rome.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  eu-^ 
nuch  Narses,  and  called  after  him  when  de- 
stroyed by  the  Qoths.— Cestius  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  a  Roman  called Cei- 
tns  Gallus,  from  whom  it  received  its  name, 
and  carried  bade  from  an  island  of  the  Tiber, 
to  which  the  Fabridus  conducted.^— Aure- 
lianus  was  built  with  marble  bj  the  emperor 
Antoninuf.— Armonieosea  was  built  by  Au- 
gufttti,  to  Join  the  Plaminian  to  the  Jimylian 

road Bi^anus  wis  built  at  Baiss  in  the  see 

by  Caligula.   It  wm  supported  by  boet^  and 
66!>  ^ 
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oicmiurMl  aboGt  six  milet  in  length.— —Jani- 
cuUris  Mcatved  its  name  from  its  vioinity  to 

Moont  Janioalam.    It  is  still  standing. 

MSItios  was  about  one  mile  from  Rome.  It 
was  boilt  by  the  censor  JEliai  Scaaras.  It 
was  near  it  that  Constantine  defeated  Max- 
entios.^— Fabrioius  was  built  by  Fabricios, 
and  carried  to  an  island  of  the  Tiber.— ^ 

CHrdins  was  built  by  Agrippa. Palatmus, 

Bear  Mount  Palatine,  was  also  called  Senato 
sticf,  beoaose  the  senators  walked  over  it  in 
procession  whdn  they  went  to  consult  the 
SybiUine  books.  It  was  begun  by  M.  Fulri- 
OS,  and  finished  in  the  censorship  of  L.  Mum- 
mins,  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible. 
— — Trajani  was  boilt  by  Trajan  across  the 
Danobt,  celebrated  for  its  bigness  and  mag- 
liifloeBoe.*The  emperor  built  it  to  assist 
mere  expeditiously  the  provinces  against  the 
Barbarians,  bnt  lui  soeoessor  destroyed  it,  as 
lie  supposed  that  it  would  be  rather  an  in- 
dneemeot  for  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the 
It  was  raised  on  fO  piers  of  hewn 
y  ISO  feet  from  the  foundation,  80  feet 
broad,  and  170  feet  distant  one  from  the 
tther;  extending  in  length  above  a  mile. 
Ifnd,  Dada.]    Some  of  the  pillars  are  still 

atanding, ^Another  was  boilt  by  Trajan 

over  the  Tagns,  part  of  which  still  remains. 
Of  tenporavy  bridges,  that  of  Csssar  over 

the  Rhme  was  the   most  femoos. ^Tbe 

laifest  single  arahed  bridge  known  is  o?er 
the  river  Elaver.  [now  the  ^Her]  in  France. 
ttaUed  Petit  FeUrii  Brimtii.  The  pillars 
■land  on  two  rocks  at  the  distance  of  195 
Ibet  The  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the  wa 
tar.— — SoifragioroB  was  built  in  the  Campus 
llartina»  and  received  its  name  because  the 
popolaoe  were  obliged  to  pass  over  it  when 
nver  they  delivered  their  soffitiges  at  the  elec- 
tioni  of  map^istrates  and  officers  of  the  state. 
— ^Tlrentia,  a  bridge  of  Latiom  between  Ar- 

pinum  and  BfintunuB.^ Triompbalis  was 

on  the  way  to  the  oapitol,  and  patsedover  by 
those  who  triomphed.— -Namiensis  joined 
two  mountains  near  Namia,  built  by  Augus- 
tus, of  stnpendous  height,  60  miles  from 
Rome :  one  arch  of  it  remains,  about  100  feet 
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PonriA,  [an  island  in  the  Mare  Tyrrhe- 
nnm,  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  and  directly 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Circeii.  The  Ro- 
mans established  a  colony  in  it.  It  was  to 
this  island  that  Tiberius  banished  Nero  the 
eldest  son  of  Germanicuf»  where  be  died  of 
femine  and  wretchedness,  A.  D.  31.]  Ptn.  3, 
c.  6.— PleL  3,  c  1 .    vid.  GSnotr ides. 

Poimous,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contemporary 
with  Propertius,  by  whom  he  is  compared  to 
Homer.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Thebtn 
war  in  heroio  verse.    Proptrt,  1,  el.  7. 

[PoiTlHJB   PaLVDBS,  or  PoMPTIXiB    Pa- 

1.UDX8,  a  marshy  tract  of  country  in  the  ter 
ritory  of  the  Volsei,  deriving  its  appellation 
from  the  town  of  Suessa  Fometis,  in  whose 
vioimty  it  was  situate.  These  fens  are  oc- 
casioned by  the  queutity  of  water  carrie<1 
into  the  plain  by  numberless  streams  which 


rise  at  the  foot  of  the  adjaeent  ■onum 
and  for  want  of  a  sufficient  dndivily  cn^ 
sluggishly  over  the  level  spuiee,  mod  swdw 
stagnate  in  pools  or  lose  themeelves  la  U 
saiKls.  Two  rivers  principally  oontrib^ 
ed  to  the  formation  of  these  marshes,  tn 
Ufens  or  Vffenit^  and  the  Nymphsos  • 
J^finfo,  The  flat  and  swempy  tract  spread  h 
the  foot  of  the  Volscian  mounUios.,  endcovff* 
ed  an  extent  of  8  milee  ia  breadth  aoJ  9 
in  lenrth,  with  mud  and  infediocL  Af- 
pius  Claudius,  when  employed  in  carryvi 
his  celebrated  road  throujgh  these  nsanh*. 
made  the  first  attempt  to  drain  them.  Jahoi 
Casar  is  said  to  have  intended  to  divert  lbs 
course  of  the  Tiber  from  Ostia,  and  esnyit 
through  these  marshes  to  Terraoiaa,  betthi 
plan  perished  with  him,  and  gaTe  way  to  ihi 
more  moderate  but  more  practicable  enc  if 
Augustus.  This  emperor  eDdeavonrad  ts 
carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  by  opcniag  a 
caoal  all  along  the  Via  Appta,  from  Fonm 
Appii  to  the  grove  of  Ferooia.  It  was  cas- 
tomary  to  eml^rk  on  the  canal  in  the  ui(lt 
time,  as  Strabo  relates,  and  Horace  pi  sitiset. 
becaose  the  vapoors  that  arise  from  Ihsss 
swamps  are  less  noxious  in  the  cool  of  Ihs 
night  than  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  This  caad 
stUl  remains,  and  is  osOled  Cepola.  Tbam 
mmirthM  were  negleeted  after  the  time  ef 
Augustus,  until  the  re^m  of  IVsrva  and  Tra- 
jan, the  latter  of  whom  drained  the  ceootry 
from  Treponti  and  Terramaa,  and  reatored 
the  Appian  way,  which  the  nef^ecl  of  the 
marshes  in  the  prerious  reigm  had  laudeted 
nearly  impassaMe.  During  the  oonvalasm 
of  the  following  centuries,  the  mairtim  were 
again  overflowed,  until  again  drained  in  ths 
reign  of  Theodoric  They  were  nerer,  hew- 
ever,  completely  exhausted  of  their  wetar 
unta  the  pontificate  of  Pius  (tth,  althnmt 
many  preceding  popes  had  made  the  experi> 
ment  During  the  French  invasion,  hew- 
ever,  the  precautiom  necessary  to  keep  opm 
the  canals  of  communication  were  negtected, 
and  the  waters  again  began  to  stsfnete 
These  marshes  therefore  are  agau  formade- 
ble  at  the  present  day,  and,  though  coeCrsci- 
ed  in  their  limits,  still  corruut  the  atmosphere 
for  many  miles  around.]  Herei.  1,  Sml*  S,  t. 
9.— Lueen  3,  v.  85. 

PoHTivs  AvvintANirs,  Herennius,  a  ge- 
neral  of  the  Samnites,  who  surrounded  the 
Roman  army  onder  the  consols  T.  Vetufim 
and  P.  PosthnmiuB.  As  there  was  no  peai- 
bility  of  escaping  for  the  Romans,  Pontim 
oomulted  his  hihst  what  he  should  do  wilk 
an  army  that  were  prisoners  in  his  faaadt 
The  (dd  man  advised  him  either  to  let  thm 

?»  untooefaed,  or  put  them  all  to  the  svofd. 
ontius  rejected  his  father^  advice,  sed 
spared  the  lives  of  the  enemy,  after  he  htA 
obliged  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke  with  ths 
greatest  ignominy.  He  was  afterwanb  cm- 
quered,  and  obliged  in  his  turn  to  peas  andsr 
the  yoke  Fabius  Maximos  dei«ated  him, 
when  he  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  aa- 
other  army,  and  he  was  afterwards  8hanir> 

uiymzeu  uy  '*^--»  v_/ v_^^L': 
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ally  put  to  death  by  the  i^^Hifnt  afiter  h« 
lad  adomad  the  triamph  of  the  oeoqiieror. 
!^iv.  9v  c.  t,  dec 
PoiTTvs,  a  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  [boand< 
d  on  the  uorth  by  the  Eaxine,  on  the  south 
ty  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  by  Galatia  and 
'apMagonia,  and  on  the  east  by  Annenia.] 
t  was  divided  into  three  parts  accordin|^  to 
toleay.  Pootos  CMtiieut^  of  which  Aiiia* 
ia  was  the  capital,  Pontes  Potemmiaeut, 
rem  ita  chief  town  Polemoniam,  and  Poatot 
Utp/HuUehu,  of  which  Trapesos  was  the  ca- 
4tal.  This  country  was  originally  part  of 
^appadocia.  Darius  Hystaspes  bestowed  it 
poo  Artabazes,  either  one  of  the  seyeo  no- 


•lemen  who  murdered  the  usurper  SuMrOi*^ 
r  one  of  their  descendants.  [In  the  reign  of 
kriobananes,  the  Persian  yoke  was  shaken 
^,  and  PoQtns  became  an  independent  kinp^- 
lorn.]  The  kingdom  of  Pontui  was  in  its 
oost  flourishing  state  under  Mithridatee  the 
httX.  When  J.  Casar  had  conquered  it,  it 
tecame  %  Roman  proTiooe,  though  it  was  of* 
en  goyemed  by  monaroht  who  wer»  trib«ta- 
y  to  the  power  of  Rome,  Under  theempe- 
ors  a  regular  goyernor  was  alwayi  appoint- 
d  over  it*  Pontus  produced  caatort,  whose 
Bstioles  were  highly  valued  among  the  am- 
ieots  for  their  salutary  qualities  in  medicinal 
Tooesses.  flrg.  G.  1,  v.  58.— Msto,  h  c  1 
nd  19.^5/^16.  IS.— Cte.  pro  I^v— JIfim.— 
ippian.^Ptolf  6,  c.  6.— A  part  of  Mpia 
D  Europe  on  the  borders  of  the  Euziae  Sea, 
rhere  Ovid  was  banishedt  and  from  whence 
le  wrote  his  four  books  of  epistles  de  PofUo^ 
nd  his  six  books  4e  TrisH^.  Ovid,  de 
f'ent.— An  ancient  deity*  fiither  ofPbor- 
ys,  Thaumas,  Nereus,  Eurybia,aod  Ceto, 
>y  Terra.  He  is  the  saose  as  Oeeaaus. 
fpoJtod.Ko.2. 

PollTv^  EvxnrvB.  [vttf.  Euxinus.] 
M.  PopiLiui,  a  oonsul  who  was  ioformed, 
J  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  that  a  sedition 
ras  raised  in  the  city  against  the  senate, 
Jpon  this  he  immediately  went  to  the  popu- 
ace  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  quieted  the 
anltitude  with  a  speech.  He  lived  about  the 
ear  of  Rome  404.   £rfV.9,o.2l.~ra/.  Max 

\  c.  8. ^LsBnas,  a  Roman  ambassador  to 

Lntioohus,  king  of  Syria.  He  was  oom< 
Qissioned  to  Mder  the  monarch  to  abstain 
hostilities    against  Ptolemy,  king  of 


iSgypC,  who  was  an  ally  of  Ronie. 
^us  wished  to  evade  bun  by  his  answers, 
)nt  Popilitts,  with  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his 
land,  made  a  circle  round  him  on  the  sand, 
ind  bade  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
enate  and  peo^^  not  to  go  beyond  it  before 
le  spoke  decisively.  This  boldness  inti- 
nidated  Antioehus;  he  withdrew  his  garrt 
ions  from  Egypt,  and  no  longer  meditated  a 
var  against  Ptolemy.  Fal.  Mag.  6,  c  4.— 
Uv.  46j  c.  12.— Potorv.  I,  c  10.— A  tri- 
)ane  of  the  people  who  murdered  Cicero,  to 
vhose  eloquence  he  was  iodftbted  for  his  lifo 
yheo  he  was  accused  of  parrioide.  Pht* 
F-^A  Roman  consul  who  mftde  wnragahist 
he  people  of  Nuaaotia  ca  puateoee  that  the 
^MMbadnot  b«MM  finnly  «iUhliftlMd^    He 


was  defoated  by  them.— **A  Roamn  ernpe* 

r.    [vsd.  Neoptianns.] 

Popuodii4,  one  of  the  first  consuls.  [vUU 
Publioola.] 

PoFPJB  SABiHA,  a  celebrated  Rooian  ma- 
tron, daughter  of  Titus  Ollius.  She  married 
a  Roman  knight  called  Rufus  Crispinus,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son.  Her  personal  charma 
and  the  elegance  of  her  figure  captivated 
Otho,  who  was  then  one  of  Nero's  fovourites. 
He  carried  her  away,  and  married  her ;  but 
Nero,  who  had  seen  her,  and  had  often  beanl 
her  accomplishmenU  estcUed,  seoo  deprived 
him  of  her  company,  and  sent  him  out  of 
Italy  on  pretence  of  presiding  over  one  of 
the  Roman  provinces.  After  he  had4akea 
«hui  step,  Nero  repudiated  bis  wife  Octavia, 
on  pitiuiie*  of  barrennesi,  and  married  Pop- 
pMu  Th«  «roelty  and  avarice  o£  the  empe* 
ror  did  not  long  p«»mit  Foppsia  to  share  tho 
imperial  dignity,  and  Umqi^  she  had  al- 
ready made  him  fother  of  a  soo,he  bogan  ta 
despise  her,  and  even  to  use  her  with  barba- 
rity. She  died  of  a  blow  whieh  she  received 
frosA  his  foot  when  many  months  edvanead  in 
her  pregnancy  about  the  66th  feer  of  the 
Christian  era.  Her  funeral  was  perform- 
ed with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and 
statues  were  raised  to  her  memory.  It  if 
said  that  she  was  so  aaKions  to  preserve 
her  beauty  and  the  elegance  of  her  person, 
that  600  asses  were  kept  on  purpose  to  afford 
her  milk  in  which  she  utad  daily  to  bathe* 
Even  in  her  banishment  she  was  attended  by 
50  of  these  animals  for  the  same  pnnpose,  and 
from  their  milk  she  invented  a  kind  of  oint* 
ment,  or  pomatum,  to  preserve  beanty«  called 
po/rpaanum  from  her.  PKn.  11*  c  41. — 
Dte.  63.— Jiiv.  6.— iSuden.  tn  Akr.  It  Olh. — 

TbcU.  13  and  Id. A  beautiful  woman  at 

the  coart  of  Nero.    She  was  mother  to  the 
preceding.    TiaeU.  ^nn.  1 1,  c.  t,  J^ 

PopvLoniA,  or  Popoi«ojnom,  a  town  of 
Etroria,  (situate  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name,  below  Vetulcnii,  an^pposite  the  isU 
aodofUva.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
V(daterr8B.]  It  was  destroyed  m  the  ciril 
wars  of  SyUa.  Sirab.  6.— riiy.  Mn.  10,  v. 
172.-N«ela,  3,  c.  6.— Pfin.  3,0.  S. 

Po&ATA,  a  river  of  Dacia*  now  PmfA, 
(ailing  into  the  Danube  a  little  Maw  Axie- 
poli. 

PenciA«  nsttter  of  Cato of  Uticn, graefly 

mmeoded  by  Cicerow— A  dangbter  of 
Cato  of  Utioa,  who  married  Bibi;dus,end  after 
his  death.  Bruins.  She  was  renmrkable  for 
her  prudence,  philosophy,  conrage,  atfdoon- 
jugal  tendemem.  She  gave  herself  a  heavf 
wound  in  thethigh  to  see  with  what  forlitnde- 
she  could  bear  pain  i  and  when  her  husband 
asked  her  the  r^npon  of  it,shesaid  thatshe 
wished  to  try .  whether  she  had  oennge 
enough  to  share  not  only  his  bed,  but  to  par- 
take ef  his  most  hidden  secrets.  Bmtnswas 
astonMied  at  her  eonstanov,  and  no  lonfor 
detained  from  her  knowledgn  the  oonipiraejr 
which  he  and  many  other  lUustrionaReiMiur 
hadformedagainrt:J.C«inr.    I*5^;;~? 
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miMk  friJinte  m  wmooa  te  dmj  tk«l  Imt  Iim 
Iktnd  wit  fOM  to  ■WMriiMto  tke  diotator 
3FM  ab^  «»•  liu^ftU  to  Imt  praouMy  ftnd  drop- 
ped oothio;  whidi  nufbt  affect  the  litiMtioe 
ofdM  Moipinitora.  WImh  BnitiM  wm  dMd, 
dto  rflAued  to  tonriTe  bin,  and  attomptod  to 
a^  har  lifc  at  a  daoghUr  ol  Cato.  Hm- 
Mvidt  aUeo^ptod  to  torrUy  bar;  bat  wWo 
tba  taw  that  arary  weapon  was  remoTad 
ftwB  bar  reaeh,  tba  twallowad  burning  ooalt 
and  diad,  abo«t43  7aanbafora  tba  Cbrb- 
tian  ara.  Valariot  Maxiarat  layt,  that  aba 
Wat  aoqtnaintod  with  bar  boiband'i  oootpi- 
may  ayainti  Catar  whan  tba  gara  hartalf 
tbawoond.  yai.Mtuf.%  c%  1.4, c  6.— 
PteC  m  Bna.  ko. 

PaMiA  Lvx,  ieckriUU,  by  Bf.  PorcM« 
thatfibonn,A.U.  C.dsa  It  ordaiD«<i  T&Bt 
nonafiflttto  Aovld  panbh  wttl>  death,  ar 
9coQiYawithroda»aRa»9«^tis«nwban  oon- 
daomad,  bat  p«rwM  bim  to  go  into  asila. 
SaUmt  in  CM.-^Lw.  Mk-^Cicpf  EM. 

M .  Pbm«iva  IiAVfto,  a  calabratad  orator 
who  killad  himtalf  whan  labooring  nndara 

qnartaaagon,  A.  U.  C.  76a Lidniat,  a 

lAtin  poaft  during  tba  timaoTtha  third  Panic 
war,  ooapinndad  Aw  the  alacanoa,  the  graoa- 
fttl  aaaot  and  happy  wit  of  bit  apigraat.— — 
A  Roman  aanator  who  j(^nad  the  eonipira^ 
of  Catilina.*— ^Atfloof  OntoofUtiQn,giTna 
xnooh  to  drihldng. 

PoROKteikVi  ona  of  tba  40  Gaab  wham 
Mitfafidatna  orderad  to  ba  pnt  to  death,  and 
tn  rtiin  unhoritd  for  aontpiriag  agatntt 
hba.  Bit  mittntt  at  PargaoMia  bariad  him 
againttthnordartof  thamonareh.    Pha.dt 

PottFsvmtojr,  a  ton  of  Cmlot  and  Terra, 
one  of  tfaa  giaott  who  made  w«r  againtt  Jn* 
pttar.  liawaaeoCMrmldahla.that  Japiter,to 
oaoquar  him,  intpired  him  with  lore  for  Jo 
no,  and  whila  the  giant  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain  hit  whhet,  bn»  witb  the  aatittoiioa  of 
IfavqjDlai,  av<afpownrad  binu  Horai.  3,  od. 
4r-^.«far/,  ia  ap^8— stf|»/M.  1,  c  6. 

PoaPKTnnxs,  a  Platonia  phaotopher  of 
Tyra.  [Hit  original  name  wat  Mekk, 
which,  in Syrino,  tigniliet  ibti^,and  benoe  ha 
wattomatimet4sa]ladhtiig.  Afterw^uda  Lon- 
1  changed  hit  name  to  Porpbynot,  from 


wtf#«M,tbe  OreahfiM- Mipft,  a  ooloor  otonlly 
^vrombykingiandpnnoat.]  He  ttadied  el<;l 
%«aDen  ^  Atheat^ondar  Lenginnt,  and  af • 
tinwardt  retired  to  Roma,  where  ha  parcel- 
«4  Umt^  andar  Plotinae.  Porphyry  wat 
a  man  at  umvartal  mlbrmatioa,  and  aceai^ 
mg  to  the  tattimony  of  the  andentt,  he  ex- 
caHad  hit  ooatnmporariat  in  the  kmnrledga 
of  hutory,  mathamaticB,  mntio,  and  pbOcMo. 
phy.  ii*npreited  hit  teatimentt  with  ela> 
gaBioa.and  teith  dignity, and  while  other  phi- 
l5»opb«ttadiedobtoarityin  their  knroago. 
toa  ttyie  wae^ramaHmbie  lot  itt  tii^My 

''•T?"^.!?.*^  Ifmtiing  he  wooMhai^d^ 

ownto.    BtttnatthartbatpleodoorofhJtdic. 

rion,  nor;  the  variety  </  U.  readinr   oan 

^.a.  fortha  W«Way«  dith^S^ilSh 
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iUled  tbe  narrnttva  port  af  ha  wnhn 
to  many  extmragani  talei,  or  intoraitt 
reader  in  the  abstraae  tahtletitiiBiqi 
cal  iigbtt  of  bit  phitoaophietl  wotip 
He  applied  bimielf  to  the  ttodytfaf 
whtcb  he  eaDed  a  theourgic  or  dirhc  i^ 
ratten.  Tbe  books  that  be  vroU  n 
Doraeront,  and  tome  of  the  itNlkr  tn 
titet  are  still  extant.  Hit  most  eekk^ 
work,  wfaieb  it  now  loat,  wat  agtimt  ikt 
ligioD  of  C^rwt,  and  in  thii  thcokgnlia 
tett  be  appeared  to  Ibrwiidabit,  tteiaitfi 
tbe  fathert  of  the  charch  bayebeea  mfH* 
ad  in  oenlotiDg  hit  argomento,  aod  Mf 
iog  tbe  faJtehoed  of  hi*  attertkm  [& 
ti  Mtitw  of  Porphyry  against  CIratiat 
ware  toppoted  to  bava  been  wnttaaaSn- 
ly.  They  are  mid  to  have  been  ptiCi^i^ 
ttroyedby  thaordertofConttaatiat.  Mi? 
of  tbem  were  extant  in  the  fifth  om(ar7,id 
ware  known  to  Jeromn,  who  taadth^^ 
traett  from  tbem.]  Ha  hat  betotuTH«I^ 
called  tba  graatott  enemy  whieh  tbt  0» 
tian  religion  had.  The  batiediu'tat^to^ 
of  Pythagorw  ie  that  of  K«fter,4ta.Aiii. 
1707,  of  hk  trvntite  Bg  oMtwaht.  ^* 
De  Rheaiv  Tn^.  ad  Rhen.  9r6.  m^^ 
Dt  ,^niro  JVj^ayjfairum,  that  ia  8m  'H'* 

Rhen*  1766. A  Jbatin  poetiathtn^c' 

Conttantinaihe  OreaC 

PoManrA,  orlouinA,  aJdoffaTfti^ 
Tin,  who  deelarad~war  afaintt  tbt  Bmm 
becMita they  reduad  toreatort  'h'V^l 
hit  throne  andtohit  reyalpmil^i^  » 
watatfirat  toaoaatftdftha  Ronamif**; 
feated,  and  ftDraaana  woald  htvt  Mit« 
the  gatat  of  Rema,  had  notCed^dif' 
the  head  of  a  bri%»  aadtoppocttd  ttahiT 

of  the  whole Etnwaan army, niilt hi^ 
paniont  behind  were  enainr  off  tbt  cMi*' 


^^ 


paniont  behind  were  entting  off 
aioation  with  the  oppotite  thort.  Tm* 
of  bra?<ery  aitonithed  Poratnna;  M  vhi 
he  had  teen  Mathit  Somirete  •'^^^ 

ith  an  mtentien  to  mordm  biati  ^^ 
he  had  teen  him  bare  hit  head  wilfct^j"^ 
tion,  to  oonrinoe  htm  of  bit  fortitadtiori^ 
trepidtty,  he  no  longer  dared  to  "^^ 
aguntt  a  people  to  braae  and  Wi 
Ha  made  a  peace  with  tbe  BeaMiw 
irer  after  aapnorted  the  daintof 

Tba  geneffoalty  of  Poia«iaa%  k 

the  mpAvm  wat  admired  by  tht  ■•■JJ 
and  to  reward  hie  hamamly  tbif  iv|i2^ 
braaMftotna  to  hit  honour.  1^%^" 
— P/ttl.  4n  PuUi€.^m9f.  h  «•  »*-*^ 
ep.  16.— Ftfg.  JBtu  8,  V.  646.  ^^^ 

PoETii  Cii^nA,  n  gate  at  ^f^^T^ 
leadttotbe  Appian  road.    On4.  ^"Jr 

m- Aoralia,  a gato  at  Bti^^K 

oeired  ita  aama  A«m  Aortlieii  s^""^.^ 
made  agreed  which  led  toPiia* 

coatt  of  Btrofta.— — Aiiotfia       ^ ^. 

Ceeliaa.    ft  racelred  ilina**^'***^! 

Ir«f  the  Atmii. GarmtatoW^jJiB 

foot  of  theCapitol,  boat  by  B^bm^^ 
nOarmardtcaitad  StdeMOh  ■^'f^fSitt 
Pabii  marohed  thvongh  wb«>  ^^SSS^ 
fight  the  anam^mndl^era  kMlfl<!S» 
VBrCrnmige        liiiimlb  w^l 
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—Kwfnfliiia  wit  ah 
a«  Sf^Mriefl,  or  LrtirtaiHiii,  aad  aUMri 
is  who  wwtgoingtobeoueatcdfMM' 

p— Bod  throa^  at  alto  doad  bodiat 
h  WflnacanriodlabatHifiitasMoeiitEt- 
aua^ .  ■  ■riaatkua,  called  alto 
»  wma  aituato  batwaca  the  capitol  end 
ot  QuirntaUt,  and  tlunaagii  it  tlia  Plami* 

road   iiaitad.        Fantinalii  ltd  to  the 
poB  Martiot.     It    raaeiTed    itt 

the  great  aoaibar  of  loantettt  thai 
I  wtmmr  it— — Navalia  waa  tknata  aear 
plmtm  irara  the  tbipt  came  fraai  Ottia. 
•Vifrinalia  waa  aeaf  Monat  Vhaiaalii< 
-isemiaa,  eaUed  alto  (hiietuut  led  to 
owmaf  Ottia.— x-^Catidana  was  oear  the 
» Porta,  at  tfaaieot  of  Moaat  Vi- 
I^ollatiaa  reoeiTed  itt  naoie  from 

Hidiag  to  Coaatia. Collhia,  called  alto 

rinaUs,  jSfgmmmt,  aad  Salmrim^  wat  aear 
ttnai»  Ifoat*  Anailial  rode  u\,  to  this 
andtiupaw  a  tpcar  iato  the  Qtt]r«  it  it  to 
»btarv9d,  that  at  the  death  of  Roatulat 
•  meM»  anlj  three  or  Iborfatea  at  Rome, 
the  aiuiber  was  iaoiaated,  and  ia  the 
»  ef  VHaj  4heM  were  37,  whea  the  otr» 
kferaaee  of  the  wallt  wat  13  miles  aad 


iiuvtA  aad  Pownvs.    [vid.  Foroia  aad 

ciiia.J 

'oRTimvaatA,  ftctindt  of  Portaauuit  at 

ae,  celebrated  od.  the  ITth  of  Aagvtt,  io 

ury  teleaui  aadlai^abrMHitaiaBatr,  oo  the 

deia  of  the  Tiber.    Ovid.  Foii.  &i  r.  MfT, 

'^mrfdm  £r.  £.  5,  o.  3. 

'oftTvifiiV8«   a    tta^itgr.     hoH\   MMi- 

^^ 

t*oav8,  the  god  of  pleaty  at  Rone.    He 

8  tea  of  Metit  or  Pradeaee.    FUUm*^ 

king  of  iadia,  whea  Aksander  ioraded 

a*.  Tlie  coa^aeror  irf'Dariat  ordered  htm 

comaaod  pay  homage  to  him  at  a  depead- 

'-  priaoe^    P^ot  tcoraed  hit  ooawtaadt, 

1  declared  he  woatd  go  and  meet  htm  oo 

s  fionfiei-9  of.  hit  kingdom  iword  ia  hand, 

1  immediatrty  he  marehed^  large  army 

the  baakt  of  the  Hydatpet.    The  stream 

the   river  wat   rapid;   bat    Alezaader 

•atdit  ia  the  obtcarity  of  the  night,  and 

teated  eae  ef  the  toai  of  the  hidiaa  mo- 

>Qh«    Ferae  htamelf  renewed  the  battle, 

t  the  Tahiar  ef  the  Meeedoahmt  prevailed, 

d  the  bdiaa  prinee  retired  oerered  with 

»«]iat«  oB  the  hadt  ef  one  of  hit  alephaatt. 

rtaatoaeof  the  kiagt of  India  to 

'  I  to  tarreader,  bat  Pornt  killed 

«  MtiNBger,  esolaimiagt  ia  aot  thia  the 

«M  of  the  wretch  who  ha»  abaadoaed  his 

^»>try?  end  whea  heat  last  wat  pterailed 

P^  to  Qome  before  the  eoaqaentr,  he  ap- 

'<>«cbei  him  at  aa  equal;    Alexaader  de- 

«>M  ef  him  how  he  wished  to  be  treated 

^a  Uaf,  replied  the  hidiaa  aioaarch. 

^  iiMi|fMahDoat  anrwer  te  pleated  the 

liotdtaiaa  eooqaerer^  that  he  not  oaly  re- 

P'^himhit  deartaioniv  bat  he  facrtatcd 

f*  ttigdaos  \tf  the  eoaiiaest  of  new  pro 

'ooeir  aad  Parai,  ia  aitoowleteaaBt  of 

^  giMTOtHy  aad  beoiFrolaBee^  became 


"'■!■ aBeaaaB—— ^r 

daeoftheBMatAiithM  Mwtaltaihed  frieade 
of  ddexBudte,  aad  aever  Tiolated  the  attar** 
aaoea  ef  peaoe  whtoh  he  had  glrea  him. 
Porat  it  re|f  etaattd  at  a  maa  ef  aacemaiea 
statare,  gieat  ttreagth,  aad  proportiooaUe 
«gaity.  Mii.m^/«c^PMMr.2,o.lO~ 
CuH.  8,o.«,Im.— Ghnal.  Coat.  Honor.  4. 
▲ac«her  king  of  ladia  ift  the  reiga  of 


PofniVM,  a  premuatmj  aad  town  of  Io- 
aia,  where  Neptaae  had  a  temple,  ^o^ 
14. — ^Atowaof  SynebelowLibanos.  ¥lim^ 
5,  o*  90.— .i-A  toara  aear  the  itryaraat  oa 
the-bordew  of  Maeedeaia,    jPiNi.4ye.IOi 

PooDen,  a  aaaie  of  Neptaaa  amoag  the 
Oreekik 

PoasDevia.    [vtA  Pwttaoi.] 

Potiaoaivif,  a  towwor  temple  of  Ilea. 

ae,  aear  Cwait  in  Italy,  where  the  siram 
of  Sioily  aee  aarroweetf  aad  toaree  a  anledit- 
taat  fixxa  the  eppotiie  Aore. 

Poanyownrtva  philotopher  of  Apaaiea*  He 
lired  at  Rhodes  for  tome  tian,  aad  after- 
wardt  came  to  Roate,  where,  aiW  oaltirat- 
ing  the  frieadshipof  Pompey  aad  Cicero,  he 
died  iabisBdIh year.  [ Pompey, oe  hit  retarn 
from  the  Mitbridatie  war,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
philotopher  at  Rhodet  for  the  parpeae  of  at- 
tendiaghiB  leetares,  aad  rmidered  rstpeetfta 
bootage  to  philotophy  by  erderiaghii  lictert 
to  lower  their  fotcet  at  tiie  gate  of  Posido- 
nius.  ]  He  wrote  a  treatise  oa-  the  oatare  of 
tbegads.  [fieittaidaltotohaveeoattraot- 
ed  a  kmd  el  sphere  with  which  be  esriabiled 
the  appareat  motioas  of  tlie  saa,  moea,  aad 
plaaets  rooad  the  earth*  He  it  theoght  be  - 
lidet  to  hare  writtaa  a  coatiaaatioa  of  the 
birtory  of  Polybiat  in  an  elegraat  and  poNth- 

adttyle.]  Cttc  Tate.  5,0. 37.— ^fra*.  14. 

[Aa attreaoater aadnMitheiMtMnaa of  Alex- 
andria. He  wat  the  ditdple  of  Zeao^  and 
contemporary  with,  or  else  a  short  time  pos- 
terior to,  i3ratottheaes.  He  probablv  flou- 
rished aboat  260  B.  C.  He  is  particularly  ce- 
lebrated OB  aoeoaat  of  his  having  employed 
bimeelf  ia  endeavourlag  to  ascertain  the 
measare  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
by  means  of  the  altitade  of  a  ixedlHbr.  Ac- 
cord ing  to  Cleomedet,  he  oonoloded  that  it 
was  340,000  stadhi ;  biit,aoeordiittto  Strabo, 
he  made  it  180,000  oaly.  He  is  tbe  reputed 
author  of'  a  treatise  oo  military  tactirs,  mea- 
tioacdio  the  ftrst  chapter  of  Elian's  work  on 
tiie  sane  subject  No  fiagments  of  his  writ- 
ings remain.] 

PosTRVMios  Auilava,  a  maa  who  saf- 
fared  himself  to  be  bribed  by  ^urtha. 
against  whom  be  had  been  sent  with  aa 
aimy..— .A  writer  at  Rome  whom  Cmo  ri- 
dicaled  for  eempeeiag  an  history  ia  Greek, 
aad  alterwardt  oibring  apoto^  for  the  in- 
aooaraey  aad  iaeleganee  of  bis  expresmons. 
-Tnbero,  a  master  of  horse  te  tbe  dicta- 
tor ifSaifliat  Mameroa^  He  was  bimseM' 
tiiada  dietator  la  the  war  which  the  Romans 
weged  agahMt  the  Velsci,  and  he  pnaisbed 
bis  ton  with  daath  for  igbtiag^  against  hit 
ordert^  A.  U.  C.  M«.  £t».  4,  o.  «8. Sp- 
rint, a  contol  tint  arraihttttiftSaauiitca.    He 
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WBf  Ukea  ia  mi  aEnbath  by  Pootiat  tha 
0BMi7^  SaoeraL,  and  obli^ail  to  paaa  iiadar 
tha  yoke  with  all  kis  armj.  Ha  aavad  his 
lifc  bj  a  •hameftil  traaty,  and  whan  ha  ra- 
tarnadto  Rona,  ha  paraiuulad  tha  Ronans 
not  to  reckon  at  valid  tha  aoga^^amaoti  ha 
had  mada  with  tha  anam  j,  aa  it  was  without 
(hair  advice.  Ha  was  given  up  to  the  aneaiy 
because  he  could  not  perform  his  enfappe* 
aents  ;  but  the  Samnitea  rafoaed  to  reoaive 
him.— — Aolus,  a  dictator  who  defisated  the 
Latins  and  the  Volsei.— ^Tubertus^  another 
dietator,  who  defeated  the  JEqui  and  Vdaoi. 
— — >A  general  who  deliMtedtbeSabinaa,  and 
who  was  the  first  who  obtained  an  ovation. 
——A  general  who  conquered  the  iEqui,  and 
who  was  stoned  by  the  army  because  he  re- 
loaed  to  divide  tha  piomised  spoils.  Fhr. 
tt.  Lucius,  a  Roman  oonanl,  who  was 
defeated  by  the  Boii.  He  was  left  among  the 
slain*  and  his  head  was  ant  off  firom  his  iKidy, 
and  carried  in  triumph  by  y^a  Barbarians 
into  their  templet,  where  they  made  with  the 
shall  a  sacred  vessel  to  oier  libations  to  their 
gods.— —Marcus  CrassnsLatianus,  an  officer 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  260.  He 
reigned  with  great  popularity,  and  gained 
theafiection  of  his  subjects  by  his  humanity 
and  medaratioB.  He  took  his  son  of  the  same 
name  as  a  colleague  on  the  throne.  They 
were  both  assassinated  by  their  soldien,  after 
a  reigtt  of  sis  years. 

PosTiTEnTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre 
sided  over  the  painful  travails  of 
Ovid.  Fan.  1,v.633. 

PoTAMfDBa.  nymphs  who  presided  over 
rivers  and  ioontains,  as  their  name  (r«7c/K«c 
Jhmut)  implies. 

PoTTMojr,  a  philosopher  of  Alenndna  in 
the  aga  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  several  trea- 
tbaa,  and  confined  himself  to  tha  doctrines  of 
no  particular  sect  of  philosophers. 

PoTAMOS,  a  (own  of  Attica  near  Soninm. 
Strak.  9. 

PoTiDAA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  in 

the  peninsuUi  of  Pallene.    It  was  founded  b> 

a  Corinthian  colony,  and  became  tributary 

to  the  AthAiaos,  from  whom  Philip  of  Ma 

eedooia  took  it.     The  conqueror  gave  it  (o 

the  01yn(hians  to  render  (hem  more  attach- 

ed  to  his  iBtere9(.    Cassandar  repaired  and 

enlarged  it,  and  called  it  Coiiandria,  a  name 

which  it  8(ill  preserves,   and  which  gave 

occasion  (o  Livy  to  say,  that  Cassandar  was 

the  original  founder  of  that  city.    Lw.  44, o. 

U.^Demoith.  Olyntfu-^^Strmb.  7 — Pout.  6, 

c.  Sa—^eto,  2,  c.  2. 

PoTiTiuB.    [vMf.  Pinarius.] 

PoTvuB,  a  town  of  Bcaotia,  where  Bacchus 

had  a  temple.    The  Potaians,  having  once 

murdered  the  priest  of  the  god,  were  ordered 

by  the  oracle,  to  appease  his  resentoient, 

yearly  to  offiar  on  his  altars  a  younff  man. 

This  unnatural  sacrifice  was  continued  for 

somayaarstm  Bacehos  himself  substituted 

a  goat,  from  which  circumstance  he  reoeiyed 

•he  appellationof  .«JrD6alu»  and  JEgophttgui. 

ere  was. here  a  fountain  whose  waters 

dehorsei  rmiffiad  assoooaithey  were 


(ouohed.  There  ware  also  hers  oateif 
called  Potmades^  on  wboM  dn^ 
agrove sacred  to  Ceres  and  Preia|iHt 
tims  were  sacrificed.  It  was  abs  mti 
a  certain  season  of  the  year,  to  eaM 
into  the  grove,  yeang  pigs,  wUeb  « 
found  the  following  year  in  ths  pi 
of  Dodona.  The  mares  of  PMaia  M; 
ed  their  master  Glaucos,  son  of  Sitf^ 
[vid.  GUncos.]  Pour.  9,c&-f^;  61 
267.-^£ltcn.  K  B.  16,  c.  2S. 
Prjbnxstb,  now  Fc/^lrtaaiB(offi^lj 
tium,  about  21  milea  from  Rons,  Mlj 
Telegonns,  son  of  tJlysses  and  CiroE, « 
according  to  others,  by  Caeoiai  fk  a 
of  Vulcan.  There  was  a  cakbntod  t» 
pie  of  Fortune  there  wHh  two  fiwsi  m 
ges,  as  also  an  oracle,  which  ww  %  J 
great  repnte.  Ctc  de  Diw.  %  c  41.-^4 
.^n.  7,  V.  680.— Horn/.  3,  od.  4. 

P&JBTOR,  one  of  the  diief  ongiitnts  ^ 
Rome.    [The  name  of  Prvtor  wii  ad^ 
common  to  all  the  magistratai.   ^a  h 
Dictator  is  called  in  Livy  (3,  5o,)f^ 
Maximns.      But  when  the  coonli  N 
engaged  in  almost  continual  wsneooHat 
attend  to  the  adminiatrationof  josttoi^i» 
gistrate  was  created  for  that  parpoM, il^ 
C.389»tewhom  the  name  of  Pneta« 
thenceforth  appropriated.    He  aaii^<^ 
created  only  from  among  tiia  pahioaaiiO^ 
kind  of  oompenaatiQO   for  the   ossn)^ 
being  communicated  to  the  plabsiai.^ 
afterwards,  A.  U.C.  419, frem (bs |iWMii» 
also.]    One  of  them  was  to(alIy  f^ 
in  administering  justice  among  tbt  efliB^< 
whence  he  was  called  prsrtor  arftsasr ; » 
the  other  in  all  causes  whidi  relstrfta^^ 
reigoers,  [and  was  called  prslor^eiiF^i 
In  the  year  of  Rome  520,  two  mora  pit») 
werecreated  to  assist  the  coasal  in  1b«£* 
vemment  of  the  provinces  U  SicflyMjSir- 
dinia,  which  had  been  lalaly  ooaqo««l.» 
two  more  when  Spain  ''■""^''^^i 
form  of  a  Roman  province,  A.  U.  C.J\; 
[The  pmtor  urbamm  and  peregrimfii  ^ 
oislered  justice  only  in  minor  ^y|^ 
causes,  but  in  pnbUc  and  importtfl*"" 
(he  people  either  ju^^  thaaiBlm»y 
pointed  persons,  one  or  mors»  (o  t^^'^j- 
(he  (rial.    In  A.  U.  C.  904,  i(  w»*^ 
ed  that  the  prmtor  wbmm,  ^f^'fj^ 
should  continne  to  eicercise  tbsir  iw/^ 
dictions:  and  that  the  otbsr  kn  p^^ 
should  during  thmr  magislrtey  ^r^ 
in  (he  city,  and  preside  at  paWic  ^J*^ 
at  trials  for  extortion  ;  another  ^"•J'S 
bribery ;  a  third  ooncemuif  cn"**??^ 
ted  agaiaat  tha  state ;  and  s  «»iiH^  ^^ 
culation.    Still,  however,  wbsasojnj^ 
usual  er  atrocious  happsnsd,  <i»*.rg^ 
seaito  judged  aboot  the  matttfj^^^ 
or  appointeid  mquiaiten  to  pfW»*y^ai 
al,  as  in  the  case  of  ClodiasfcrwBi^ 

.  syni^5i 

added  two  mere,  and  Jv^^^r^^ 
the  number  to  10,  and  afk^WST 


theMcend  triu«virate  to  ^' 


a^^ 


^R 
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l^^t,*?"*"**^*  *^"ff  •wnttinwi  18, 16, 
g^  mU  in  Ihe  dcdint  of  th«  trnpin^  tbeir 
1^  dftcnased  and  their  mimben  w«r«  re- 
Hi  to  three.  Id  hit  pablie  eepecilT  the 
grurbanoe,  besidef  diwD^mkng  jneUee, 
mma  at  thecelebratiooof  pobliofeetiFdt, 
inti>»  abtence  of  the  odntiil  aieembleit 
Wn^eoad  the  Benate  at  be  pleaMd.    Ht^ 

1  •adubited  thowi  to  the  people^  and  in  the 
irmlB  of  the  Bona  Dea,  where  no  males 
«  pemitted  to  appear,  hit  wiie  preiided 
r  tbe  r«8t  of  the  Roman  matroM.  Feattt 
?  i*"!!??"*^  '"^  proclaimed  by  him,  and 
imd  tba  power  to  make  and  repeal  Uws 
i  m«t  with  the  approbation  of  the  tenate 

[MOi^.  The  qoMtort  were  inlgeet  to 
I,  madintbe  abtenoe  of  the  oooealt,  he 
»»rad  at  the  head  ef  the  arniet,  and  io 

citT  he  kept  a  regitter  of  aU  the  fived- 
n  or  Rome,  with  the  reatoat  for  which 
7  hAd  received  their  freedom.  In  the  pro- 
©•a  the  prstort  appeared  with  rreat 
np,mx  lietort  with  the  &toet  walked  be- 

•  theni,and  when  the  empire  wat  inoreat- 
oycooqaettfl,  they  divided  like  the  coo. 

•  thmr  gOTernment,  and  proriaoee  were 
r«i  them  by  lot  When  the  year  of  their 
^^P.ww  ebpted,  they  were  called 
Vroferc,  if  they  ttOl  oontinued  at  the  head 
tneir  prorace.  At  Rome  the  prseton  ap- 
•redalto  with  much  pomp,  two  lietolra 
seeded  them,  they  wore  the  pneterlte,  or 
»  white  robe  with  parple  bordert,  thev 
t  m  enrule  chairs  •od  their  tribnoal  was 
itiDgmthed  by  a  tword  and  a  tpear,  while 
ey  Bdmioittered  jnttice.  The  tnbonal 
M  called  pratorium.  When  they  rode 
«y*PPc»red  on  white  hortatat  Rome,  at 
inw*  cf  diitinotion.  The  pnetort  etreaiet 
ipoiated  by  JoUut  C«sar,  were  employed 
providing  oom  and  provition  for  the  city. 
hey  were  on  that  account  often  called  fru 
tniarii,  "^ 

Pr«toru,  a  town  of  Decia,  now  Cnm 
'^—Another,  now  AouA^  in  Piedmont. 
FAJrro&ivt,  a  name  ironically  applied  to 
8.  Semproniut  Rufot,  because  he  wat  di»- 
jpomted  in  his  tdiciUtioot  for  the  prator- 
up,  at  being  too  ditK)late  and  luxurious  in 
It  maanen.  He  was  the  first  who  had  a 
ork  brought  to  his  Uble.  Horai.  %  Sai,  % 
.  50. 

Praius,  alake  between  Macedonia  and 
hrtce,  where  were  tilver  mines.  Herodoi 
,  c.  17. 

PRATtoia,  a  Greek  poet  of  Phillios,  con- 
emporarywith^tchylns.  Hewatthefirtt 
mong  the  OreeiLt  who  oompoted  tatiret 
mch  were  represented  at  farcet.    Of  thete 

2  ware  acted,  at  alto  18  of  hit  tragediet,  one 
f  which  only  obUined  the  poeUcal  prixe. 
bmeof  la  vertes  are  extant,  quoted  by 
Ithencos.   Pout.  %  c.  13. 

PRAXAodaAS,  an  Athenian  writer,  who 
)ttblitheU  so  hittory  of  the  kingt  of  hit  own 
ioontry.  He  wat  thcnonly  i9  yeart  old,  and 
Ares  yetn  after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Con- 
lanUne  the  Great.  He  had  alto  written  the 
ife  of  Akiaoder,  all  now  lost^ 


PraxIla,  a%mQ  peetetiof  Sioyon,  who 

out  mt  —  "  '      - 


years  before    Chritt. 


Ifloarished  about 
Pout,  3,  c.  13. 

PraxitAubs,  a  fameos  sealptor  of  Magna 
Orascia,  who  flourished  aboat  384  years  be- 
fore  the  Christian  era.  He  chiefly  worked 
in  Parian  marble,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
whiteness.  He  carried  hit  art  to  the  great- 
est perfootien,  and  was  so  happy  in  copying 
nature,  that  his  statues  seemed  to  be  aaimaU 
ed.  The  most  fomoas  of  his  pieces  was  a 
Cupid  which  he  gave  to  Phryne.  This  cele- 
brated ooarteaan,  who  wished  to  have  the 
best  of  all  the  statoes  of  Praxiteles,  and  who 
coold  not  depend  opon  beb*  own  judgment  in 
the  oboioe,  alarmed  the  sealptor  by  telling 
him  his  house  was  on  tr:  Praxitelee  upoa 
thia  showed  his  eagerness  to  save  hie  Cojnd 
from  the  flamet  above  all  his  other  pieoes ; 
but  Phryne  restrained  his  fears,  and  by  disco^ 
veritig  her  artifloe,  obuined  the  fovoorito  sta- 
loe.  The  sealptor  employed  his  chisel  ia 
making  a  statoe  of  this  beautifol  ooarteno, 
which  was  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi^ 
and  pfaioed  between  the  sUtoes  of  Ar«hMa- 
mus  king  of  Sparta,  and  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
eedon.  He  also  made  a  statue  of  Venus,  at 
the  request  of  the  people  of  Cos,  and  gave 
tbem  their  choice  of  the  goddess,  either  nak- 
ed or  veiled.  The  former  was  superior  to 
the  other  in  beauty  and  perfoctioa,  bat  the 
inhabitants  of  Cos  preferred  the  latter.  The 
Cnidiaas,  who  did  not  wish  to  patronite  mo 
desty  and  decorum  with  the  saoM  eagenee 


as  the  people  of  Cos,  bought  the  naked  Ve- 
nat,  and  it  wat  so  uaiveraally  esteemed,  tliat 
Nioomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  ofiered  theCni- 
itiaas,  to  pay  aa  enormous  debt,  under  which 
they  bboured,  if  they  would  give  him  their 
fovoarite  statue.  This  offtr  was  not  accept- 
ed. The  fomons  Cupid  wat  bought  of  the 
Thespians  by  Cains  Casar,  and  carried  to 
Rome,  but  Claudius  restored  it  to  them, 
and  NeroaAerwardt  obtained  possession  of 
it.  Pfltit.  1,  c.  40, 1.  8,  c.  9.— /Kn.  7,  o.  34 
and  86. 

PaxLius,  a  lake  in  Tascany,  now  CmHg- 
Iwne.    Cic,  MU.  dL-^PUn.  3,  c.  6. 

PRBXASPBa,  a  Persian  who  put  Smerdisto 
death  by  order  of  king  Cam)>yses.  Hero^, 
3,  c  30. 

PRiAMiDSSf  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pa- 
ris at  being  ton  of  Priam.  It  it  alto  given  to 
Hector,  Deiphobus,  and  all  the  other  child- 
ren of  the  Trojan  monarch.  Ovid.  Henid, 
— Fuf .  JEn,  3,  V.  296. 

PailMirs,  the  latt  king  of  Troy,  was  son 
of  LaooMdon,  by  Strymo,  called  PUcia  by 
tome.  When  Hercules  took  the  dty  of  Troy 
[vid.  Laomedon,]  Priam  wat  in  the  number 
of  hit  prisoners,  but  bis  sister  Hesione  re- 
deemed him  from  captivity,  and  he  exchang- 
ed his  original  name  of  Podarces  for  that  of 
Priam,  which  sigoifles  bought  or  rmuamml, 
[vid,  Podaroet.]  He  wat  alto  placed  on  hit 
Mther't  throne  by  Hercules,  and  he  employ- 
ed himself  with  well  directed  diligeoee  m  re- 
pairing, fortifying,  and  embellishing  the  oi- 
Ity  of  Troy.     He  had  married^  by  hit  fa- 
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Ci»- 
sens,  a  nei^boariiif  prinoe.   Bm  htd  b j  H«- 
odba  17  ohiklrMy  •otoWliig  U  CtMro«  or, 
•omttdmg  to  HooMr,  19 ;  tkm  mMt  ctlahwt 
•d  of  wbon  ftre  Hector^  Pwriti  DeifilK^Mit, 
HoImuw,  Pummq,  PoUteiy  AoUplMM,  Hip- 
ponotts,  Troilot,  GreutA,  IrfiodiDe,  PolfamM, 
ABdCusaadnu    B«nd«tlMM  iMkftdmny 
oUien  bj  otnombwM.    TMr  naaM,  Moord* 
log  to  ApoOodoroi,  iM  Mnlamput»  Qorgy 
tbioD,  PhileooB,  CHaaeos,  Ai^athoo,  Kvago- 
rai,  HippoCfaoM,  Cbonidaouit,  Hippodanai, 
Mottor,  AAm,  Dorcylat,    Drjopt,  Ljfoaoo, 
AsifgauoM,  BiMt  Emndor,  Cbrottiua,  Tatat- 
tm^  Molinty  Otbiioo,  Laodooiia,  IdooMiiotts, 
AnboauMhoi,  £ob0plimi,Hfp«riao,  Afoaoi 
Oi  Attbtot,  X^imoomntS>9fopim,  EtobamoOf 
Ckmim,  iBfiootai,  Hyporicbat,  Liiitboya, 
PolyBMdta,   AUduM,  Lymmm6b§^   Madoti 
ouU,«id  Anstodoaio.    After  b*  bMl  rdgii- 
•d  lor  tome  tinM  in  tbe  ^reaitait  proqMrity, 
FriMB  osprwMd    a   dttira  to  roooror  bis 
aigtar  HaMNMi  wbom  Hanmlat  bad  oarriad 
iato  Greeoa,  and  married  to  TelaaMQ  bk 
friend.    To  oarry  ibis  plaa  into  exeoatioii, 
Priam  manned  a  fleet,  of  wbtob  be  gave  tbe 
oommand  to  Jiii  mo  Perk,  with  orders  to 
brJB^  baok  He^ioM.    Park,  to   wbom  tbe 
goddemof  beaatj  bad  promised  tbe  fairest 
woman  in  tbe  world,  [vui.  Park,]  ne^eoted 
in  some  meaeare  bk  iatber's  ioJaiKitMms,  and 
as  if  to  make  reprkak  upon  tbe  Greeks,  be 
carried  waf  Helen  tbe  wifii  of  MeneUos, 
kia^^  of  Spwta,  dttrinj^  tbe  abeenoe  of  ber  bos- 
band.    Priam  bebeld  tbk  witb  8atisftotMn» 
and  he  ooitnftenanoed  bk  son  by  reoeirioip  in 
his  pelaoe  tbe  wife  of  tbe  kn^  of  8parta. 
^Tbk  rape  kindled  tbe  flames  of  war ;  all  the 
snitors  of  Helen,  at  tbe  request  of  Menelaoa, 
[vid.  Meoelaas,]  assembled  torerenfe  the 
¥iolenee  ofiered  to  bk  bed,  and  a  fleet,  acoord- 
iag  to  some,  of  1 40  ships,  under  tbo  oooMand 
of  tbe  68  ohiek  that  fomisbed  them,  set  sail 
lor  Troy.    Priam  might  bare  averted  tbe 
impending  blow  by  the  restoration  of  Helen; 
bnt  tbk  he  refused  to  do,  when  tbe  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Greeks  oame  to  him,  and  he  im- 
mediatefy  raised  an  army  to  defend  himself. 
Troy  was  soon  besieged,  frequent  skirmkbes 
took  place,  in  which  tbe  soeoess  was  various, 
and  the  advantages  on  bothsides  iaeenaidera- 
Ue.    Tbe  siege  was  eontinued  fer  ten  sueoes- 
sive  yeers,  and  Priam  bad  tbe  miefertane  to 
fee  tbe  greatest  part  of  bk  ehiUren  Bsasiaoiad 
by  the  enemy.     Hector,  the  ridest  of  these, 
was  the  only  one  upon  whom  now  the  Trojans 
leokodferprotectioo  and  support;  bat  be  soon 
fell  a  tacrifiee  to  bk  own  courage,  and  was 
kUkdbyAcbaies.  Priam  severely  felt  hklem, 
and  as  he  loved  him  with  the  greatest  tender* 
nesa,  be  wkiied  to  ransom  hk  body  whieh  was 
S^^.^^^^y^'.^yP*  Thegods,aoeer<«iwto 
Homer,  lotere^ad  themeehrm  in  fevour  of  old 
Prtam.    Adutteswas  prevailed  upon  by  hk 
kemiddem  TbeCk,  to  mtof«Hecter 
•od  the  ktagof  Troy  passed  through 
peondttotad  hf  Meronry  the 
aTlh*  gads,  who  with  hk  rod  bad 


amiWhiminvisibla.  Tha»eati^yatf 

Achilles  was  selettn  and  igsiitiaBi 

querorpaidto  thoTrcfen 

tion  and  revarenoe  whaoh  was  daa  t»i 

ty,  bis  yeai%  and  hk 

ianaBpf4iant 

whose  fevoufi  he  oleimad, 

Imnds  that  bad  robbed  hma  of  tha 

and  tbe  best  of  hk  childeaa. 

moved  by  bk  tears  and 

ed  Hector,  and  permitted  Pi 

12  ^ys  fer  the  funeral  oflik  aon. 

after  Troy  was  bein^ed  kito 

Geeeke  biy  Anteoar  and 

upon  tbk  resoUfd  le  dieki 

country,    ttepntonhk 

edtomaattbeOtaehi,  bait 


Stftti 


no  rsfard  ta  the  eaadky  tf 

I,  and  raiak^hsssaaf^fcrt^ 

The  ipa».hoi3edliylbi 


tar  of  Jupiter,  wbkher  ska  had  Aaiferps- 
teetien.  While  Priam  yialded  lo  the  pmfm 
of  bis  wife,  Pelytes,ona  of  hk  soae,Aaieks  a 
the  altar  befora  NeeptoleoMn,  vha  pmsmd 
himwitbfeiy.  Pelytee,  iranmlad  nad  eew 
oQOM,  feU  dead  at  the  feet  of  his 
tbe  ^ped  fether,  flrad  with  ' 
ed  tbe  most  bittar 
Greek,  who  paid 
altars  and  templesi 

ed  it  upon  him.  The  ipeae«  hotied  by 
feeble  hand  of  Priam,  taochad  Ihe  hockfer  s{ 
Neoptolemus,  and  feU  on  thegraaad.  Iba 
irritated  the  sen  of  AchMee,  he  «asBed  tht 
grey  bain  of  Priam,  and,  wilhautoeM|mmsns 
orreverenoefertheseiictityorthaiilMa,  ht 
plunged bkdegfer into hubrasuL  Hkhssrf 
was  cot  off,  and  the  matikiled  body  was  M 
among  tbe  beapa  of  slain.  Dk^jfi.  CnL  I 
i^c— />arm.PW— HoaA^.  «,o.  Wfli- 
Pmif.  10,  c.  «7.— HeMcr.  IL  «,  Ale— Aeif 
TVaad.— Csc.  Turn- 1,  c  35.--^.  Avra 
— ab««.Ot 


1.— rtiff.  JEn.  «,  V.  507,  Isc— AraC  (k. 

0,  V.  XA.—I^gm.kb.  110.--«.  Cafeier.  U 

V.  226.  ' 

PRiAPirs,adeityamoagtheaacseali,nk  | 
presided  over  gardens,  and  the  parte  of  fsea 
ration  in  the  sexes,  [ei^tha  eBdeftyiert> 
de.]  He  was  son  of  Venue  by  Maisaj  sr 
Adonk ;  or,  aooordiag  to  tha  aaore  maarvcd 
opinion,  by  Bacchus.  Thagoddemefbeaatji, 
wbowasenaaKNirad  ofBaeBhaa,wsiHimsrf. 
him  as  he  ratumed  viotohoas  feam  hk  Wka 
expedition,  end  by  him  she  bad  Priepasinhi 

shematLaaipsaeoe.    PHapaswmm*^ 

mad  in  aU  hk  hmbaipafftiealaff^rtbegmh 
Uls,  by  means  of  Juno,  who  had  askaeidl 
the  delivery  ti  Veovs,  Chat  tha  rneAK. 
■shamed  to  have  givea  birtt  to  aodi  a  am^- 
sler  ordered  him  to  be  expoeed  oa  tbsBma 

M.  Hk  life,  boieevar,  wee  prasaneifey 
shepherds,  nad  bereoeivadthaoasaeef  Ak- 
pus  ^fSfler  ds^brmilaCam  A  ammfet  s^ifttj 
wmgmtmiimew^  He  eaoa  baeaaM  a  feveacli 
of  the  people  of  Lampsamw,  bat  ha  wm«i^ 
peNed  by  the  kAahilantson  aoaeaaH  ef  tbt 

kfem  he  took  widi  their  wivat,   Tha... 
leaoe  was  poakhad  by  tha  SOB  uf  Vaam^asl 
when  thaLaaipM«aaimm  hadbaeaafti 
with  adkeasa  ki  tha  gaaitala.  A 
recalled,  and  tevplee  artotad  to  hk  hcaeat 
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i-irs^  wdre  also  celebrated,  nod  the  peo- 
CftSKtnrally  idle  aed  indolent,  gave  them- 
>  to  every  lascivioasoeasand  impurity 
'  the  celebration.  His  worship  was 
Juced  in  Rome ;  bat  the  Romans 
rmA  him  more  as  a  god  of  orchards  and 
•^mam  than  as  the  patron  of  licentiousness. 
'otira  painted  with  difiereat  colours  was 
«d  to  him  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  sam- 
«k  arnrland  of  ears  of  com.  An  ass  was 
»rMly  sacrificed  to  him,  because  that  ani- 
t>^  its  braying  awoke  the  nymph  Lotis, 
rboad  Priapus  was  going  to  offer  violeoce. 
19  fpeoerally  represented  with  an  human 

mod  the  ears  of  a  goat ;  he  holds  a  stick 
is  liftDd,  with  which  he  terrifies  birds,  as 

«.  aiob  to  drive  away  thieves,  and  a  scythe 
is  uaci  the  trees  and  out  down  com.     He 

orofwned  with  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and 
»  with  laurel,  or  rocket  The  last 
t  plants  is  sacred  to  him,  and  it  is  said 
I  the  passions  and  excite  love.'  Priapus 
item  distinguished  by  the  epithet  ofphal- 
/kuetnut^  Ityphatlus^  or  ruber,  or  rubieun- 
^  wlrich  are  all  expressive  of  his  deformity. 
impus  is  supposed  by  Banier,  to  have 
so  the  same  with  Belphegor,  that  i  iol  of 
lulty  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  and  his  wor- 
p  ie  aaid  to  have  been  brought  to  Lampsa- 
^  i^hence  it  passed  into  Greece  aud  Italy. 
i9  vrorship,  it  is  thought,  came  originallv 
m  Eg'ypt,  agreeably  to  an  observation  sane  - 
ned  by  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  that  th(> 
tb  of  a  god  in  any  country  means  only  the 
jroduetion  of  his  worship  into  that  country. 
»c»rdiiigly  Priapus  was  reported  to  be  the 
1  of  ttiat  Bacchus  who  made  the  conquest 

Ij»dta«  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
e  same  with  Osiris,  and  Venus  his  mother 
u  tbe  same  with  Isis.  This  Egyptian 
M«l  had  introduced,  after  the  death  of  her 
iflbmod,  the  ceremony  of  the  Phallus.  Such 
the  explaDatton  of  Banier.  More  recent 
iquiriee,  however,  into  certain  parts  of  the 
iigioii  of  modem  India,  stamp  the  worship 

PriapiM  as  decidedly  of  Indian  origin.] 
atull  ep.  19  and  20.  — Cb^umn.  2,  Je  CtU- 
ort. — Uorat.  1,  sat.  1.— TtAw/t  I,  el.  1,  v. 
I — Quid.  Foii.  1,  V.  415, 1. 6,  v.  319  — Ktr^f . 
W.  7,  Y.  S3,  G.  4,  V.  m.—Pata.  9,  c.  31 

'Hygin.  fab.  190.— DtOif.  I. A  town  of 

»&  Minor,  near  Lampsacns,  now  Caraboa, 
riapas  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and 
'omhim  the  town  received  its  name,  because 
ebad  taken  refuge  there  when  banished  from 
iampiaout.  Strab,  12.— P/tn.  5,  c.  32.— 
^ela,  1,  o.  19.— -An  island  near  Ephesus, 
?Kn.  6,  c.  31. 

PaiiirB,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor  at 
he  foot  of  Mount  Mycale,  ene  of  the  twelve 
n;Ve)%endent  citiet  of  Ionia.  It  gave  birth  to 
Bias,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
t  had  been  built  by  an  Athenian  colony 
Pow.  7,  c.  2,  L  8,  c.  24.— .S/ro6.  12. 

PRisaurus,  [an  eminent  grammarian,  bom 
at  Casarea  in  Palestine.  He  went  to  Con- 
BUatinople,  where  he  taught  grammar  and 
rhetoric  with  much  aaccesi  about  the  year 
^^.  He  oompOMd  varioos  works ,  of  which 
4Q 


his  treatise  **  De  Arte  Grammatica**  was  first 
published  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1476,  from 
a  M§.  found  m  Prance.  It  has  been  re-print- 
ed frequently,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Putschius,  1605,  among  the  Grammatici  La- 
tini.  A  valuable  edition  appeared  also  in 
1819,  by  Krehl,  Lips.  2  vols.  8vo.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  into  La- 
tin verse  is  attributed  to  Prisoiao,  and  has 
been  printed  with  the  Oxford  edition  of  that 
Hutbor.J 

Priscus,  SsRviLius,  a  dictator  at  Rome 
who  defeated  tbe  Veientes  and  the  Fidenates. 

A  surname  of  the  elder  Tarquin  king  of 

Rome,     (vid,  Tarquinius.) Helvidius,  & 

quaestor  in  Achaia  during  the  reign  of  Nero^ 
remarkable  for  his  independent  spirit,  &c. 

7\icU,  Hitt,  4,  c.  6. — Juvenal. An  orator 

whose  dissipated  and  luxurious  manners 
Horace  ridicules,  1  Sat.  7,  v.  9. 

Prutis,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ships  that 
engaged  in  the  naval  combat  which  was  ex- 
hibit^ by  £neas  at  the  anniversary  of  bis 
father's  death.  She  was  commanded  by 
Mnestheus.     Tirg.  ^n.  1,  v.  116. 

Privbrkum » now  Fipemo  VtcchiU  R  town 
of  the  Volsci  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  wer* 
called  Prwernalts.  It  became  a  Roman  co- 
lony. Ltr.  8,  c  10.— Firg.  JEn,  11,  v.  540. 
— Ctc.  1,  Div.  43. 

Probus,  M.  Arelius  Sevcrus,  a  native  of 
^irmium  in  PaunouiH.  Hia  father  ^as  origi- 
nally a  gardener,  who  by  enteriog  the  army 
rose  to  the  rauk  of  a  military  tribune.  His 
9on  obtained  the  same  ofiice  in  the  22d  year 
of  his  age,  and  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  probity,  his  valour,  his  intrepi- 
dity, moderation,  and  clemency,  Ihat  at  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  purple  by  the  voluntary 
and  uninfluenced  choice  of  his  soldiers.  His 
election  was  uiiiversally  approved  by  the  Ro- 
man senate  and  the  people:  and  Probus, 
strengthened  on  his  throne  by  the  afiection 
and  attachment  of  his  subjects,  marched 
against  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and 
Germany.  Several  battles  were  fought,  and 
after  he  had  left  400,000  barbarians  dead  in 
the  field,  Probus  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Sarmatians.  The  same  success  attended  him, 
and  after  he  had  quelled  and  terrified  to 
peace  the  numerous  Barbarians  of  the  north, 
be  marched  through  Syria  against  the  Blem- 
myes  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Egypt.  The 
Blemmyes  were  defeated  with  great  slaagh- 
ter,  and  the  military  character  of  the  empe- 
ror was  so  well  established,  that  the  king  of 
Persia  sued  for  peace  by  his  ambassadors, 
and  attempted  to  buy  the  conqueror's  favours 
with  the  most  splendid  presents.  Probus 
was  then  feasting  upon  the  most  common  food 
when  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  ;  but 
without  even  casting  his  eyes  upon  them,  he 
said,  that  if  their  master  did  not  give  proper 
satisfaction  to  the  Romans  he  would  lay  his 
Urritories  desolate,  and  as  naked  as  the 
crown  of  his  head.  As  he  spoke  the  emperor 
took  off"  his  cap,  and  showed  the  baldness  of 
hifl  head  to  the  ambassaa^i^s^Bi?,^!^^^^ 
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vr€re  gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian  monarch, 
and  ProbHs  retired  to  Rome  to  con^iDce  bis 
subjects  of  the  greatness  of  his  oonquMts,  and 
to  claim  from  them  the  npplaose  which  their 
ancestors  had  given  to  th*  oooqtieror  of  Ma- 
cedonia or  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  as  he 
passed aloDs:the»treet8of  Rome.  His  triumph 
lasted  several  days,  and  the  Roman  populace 
were  long  entertained  with  ihows  and  com- 
bats. But  the  Roman  empire,  delivered  from 
its  enemies,  was  torn  by  civil  discord,  and 
peace  was  not  re-established  till  three  nsurp 
ers  had  been  severally  defeated.  While  his 
Bubjects  enjoyed  tranquillity,  Probus  encou 
raged  the  liberal  arts,  he  permitted  the  inba 
bitants  of  Gaol  and  IHyricnm  to  plant  vines 
in  their  territories,  and  he  himself  repaired 
70  cities  in  differeot  parts  of  the  empire 
which  had  been  reduceid  to  ruins.  He  also 
attempted  to  drain  the  waters  which  were 
stagnated  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Sirmium, 
by  conveying  them  to  the  sea  by  aKificial 
canals.  His  arn.ies  were  employed  in  this 
laborious  undertaking ;  but  as  they  were 
unaccustomed  to  such  toils,  they  soon  muti- 
nied, and  fell  upon  the  emperor  as  he  wa:5 
passing  into  one  of  the  towns  of  lllyricum. 
He  fled  into  a  tower  which  he  himself  had 
built  to  iibserve  the  marshes,  but  as  he  was 
alone  and  without  arms,  be  was  soon  over- 
powered and  murdered  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  six  years  and  four 
months,  on  the  second  of  November,  after 
Christ  282.  The  news  of  his  death  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  consternation ;  not 
only  his  fnends,  but  his  very  enemies, deplor- 
ed his  fate,  and  even  the  army,  which  had 
been  concerned  in  his  fall,  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  his  body,  and  placed  upon  it  tbi? 
inscription  :  Hie  Pfhm  imperaimr^  veri  prO' 
6ta,  nlus  eiU  tidor  omntum  geniium  barba' 
rarumy  vicfnr  ettam  tyrannorum.  He  wa? 
the  '  preparing  in  a  few  days  to  march  against 
the  Persians  that  bad  revolted,  and  his  victo- 
ries there  might  have  been  as  great  as  those 
he  obtained  in  the  two  other  quarters  of  the 
elobe.  He  was  succeeded  by  Car  us,  and  his 
nimily,  who  had  shared  his  greatness,  imme- 
diately retired  from  Rome,  not  to  beeome  ob- 
jects either  of  private  or  public  malice.    Zds. 

— Prob.— Saturn, ^milius,   a  gramma* 

rlan  in  the  age  of  Theodosius.  .The  lives  of 
excellent  commanders,  written  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  him 
by  some  authors.— An  oppressive  prefect 
of  Uie  pretorian  guards  in  the  reign  oi  Va- 
lentinian. 

Procas,  a  king  of  Alba  after  bis  father 
Aventinus.  He  was  father  of  Amnlius  and 
Numitor.  Liv.  1,  c.  3. — Ocid.  Mtt.  14,  v. 
«22.-  r/rg.  •^n.  6,  v.  767. 

PROCHVTA,  an  island  of  Campania  in  the 
bay  of  Puteoli,  now  Procida.  It  was  situated 
near  loarima,  from  which  it  was  said  that  it 
had  been  separated  by  an  earthquake.  It  re- 
ceived its  name,  according  to  Dionysiu?,  from 

the  nurse  of  iEncas.    k'irg.  JEn.  2,  v.  715. 

yfda,%  c  l.-^-Dionyt.  Hrtt.  1. 
i>74 


C   Valerius    Procillits,    m 
Gaul,  intimate  with  Caesar. 

Proclrs,  a  son  of  Anstod^miu  aad  Aip. 
bom  at  4he  same  birth  as  Korynbm 
There  were  ooDtinnal  ditPiioM  b^vn 
the  two  brothers  who  both  sat  on  the  Span 
throne.  [vtd»  Earjstbenee  mod  Laccdaaa 
— *A  native  of  Aodrot  in  the  JBgcaa  Sa 
who  was  crowned  at  the   Oljmpie  p^ 

Paus,  6,  c.  14.     iiL  7,  c.  4 A    CartW 

nian  writer,  eoo  of  Eacratce.  He  ank 
9ome  historical  treatiaas,  of  which  PaoHBa 
has  preserved  some  fragnaaats.     JdL4,tx 

A  tyrant  of  Epidauras,  put  to  deatk,  el 

thrown  into  the  sea.     Plui.  de  •rar. 

ProclIdjb,  the  desceBdanU  oi  Vnda 
who  tat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  tegtCha 
with  the  Eurjrsthanidas.  [vtcL  Taiiikwi 
and  Eurysthenea.] 

Procobinbsus,  now  Jforaserir.  aa  Uat 
of  the  Propontii,  at  the  north  east  of  Cjtr 
cus ;  aUo  called  EiaphmmesuM  aad  Xt^w 
It  was  famous  for  its  fine  marble.  [The  ■»• 
bleofthis  island  was  of  aguish  wniie,Agk'.- 
ly  variegated  with  black  ;  this  colour  mid- 
ly  running  in  small  vaioa,  and  aot  mtfttt 
resembling,  in  many  instaQoas,  the  ceane«: 
the  veins  of  a  haman  body  in  the  ■aMsts- 
tues.  It  was  alto  used  m  the  sompHaa 
buildingi  of  the  Romaoe.]  Pirn.  5,  e.  3S^ 
Strab.  l3.-->¥ete,2,c.7. 

Procopivs,  a  celebrated  officer  of  a  aoUs 
family  in  Cilicia,  relatad  to  the  eaptrir  Jo- 
lian,  with  whom  he  lived  in  graat  iatiBacy 
He  was  universally  admired  for  hia  iaAcf^iAj. 
but  he  was  not  destitute  of  aabitioaor  fvida. 
Afler  he  bad  signaliaed  hiBMilf  late  Jv 
lian  and  hia  sueceasor,  ha  retiradfrem*> 
Roman  provinces  amon^  tha  Baibaiim  is 
the  Thracian  Cheraeneaott  and  aome  ^m 
after  he  sud^lanly  made  hia  appeartasst: 
Constantinople,  when  tha  anniarar  Vate 
had  marched  into  the  east,  and  be  pimilaieii' 
himself  master  of  the  eastern  ampirt.  Ha 
usurpation  was  uniTersally  a«kno«is4|«^ 
and  his  victories  were  so  rapid,  that  Taha 
would  have  reeigned  the  imperial  pvph  Im^ 
not  his  friends  interreaed.  But  mawtorttM 
changed,  Prooopius  was  dalientad  ta  Phrygi* 
and  abandoned  by  his  army.  His  htad  wa* 
out  off,  and  carried  to  Valentiaiaa  ia  GeiJ 
A.  D.  366.  Prooopius  was  slain  ia  lbs  Itt 
year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  osnrpcd  the  ttk 
of  emperer  for  about  eight  months.  jHmm. 

MMrc9l.  25  and  S6. A  Graek  hirtori«« 

Csesarea  in  Palestine,  secretary  to  theesh 
brated  Belitarius,  A.  D.  534.  He  wrote tt> 
history  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  grarih 
celebrated  the  hero  whose  iavours  siad  fi- 
tronage  he  enjoyed.  [Prooopius  himself  «a 
employed  by  Belisarius  against  the  Getki  ii 
Italy.  He  was  afterwards  noniaated  ssb- 
tor,  and  about  A.  D.  56t  was  apfMsotad^ 
feet  of  Constantinople,  a  station  of  whidi  ^ 
was  deprived  subsequently  by  tha  enysror 
Justinian.]  This  history  is  divided  iaieeiglit 
books,  two  of  wbidi  give  aa  aoceuat  e(  tbt 
Persian  war,  two  of  the  Vandab,  and  hex  c 

uiymzeu  uy  "^^j  v_/ v^^iv^ 
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be  Grotlia,  to  the  year  553,  which  was  aAer- 
vards  ooDtinued  in  five  books  by  Ag^thais  till 
59.  [According^  to  two  modern  Oriental 
c-holars,  Proeopius  derired  his  materials  for 
LU  account  of  Persia  and  Armenia  from  the 
Irmenian  work  of  the  bishop  Puzunt  Pos< 
las,  iwho  was  bom  at  Constantinople  of  Greek 
>a rents,  and  who  wrote  a  hbtory  of  Armenia 
n  6  t>ook8,  of  which  the  last  4  have  reached 
39.  f'rt^copias  is  the  author  also  of  a  work, 
iotitled  ^lucdolaf  or  secret  history,  in  which 
tastiniazi  and  his  empress  Theodora,  are  re- 
presented in  a  most  odious  light.  Proeopius 
iBsig^a  as  a  reason  for  writing  this  last  work, 
hat  in  his  history  he  could  not  speak  of  per- 
lODs  aotl  things  as  he  wished.  He  was  the 
luthor  of  a  third  work  '^  On  the  edifices  erect 
id  by  the  emperor  Justinian."  As  an  eye 
(vitness  of  many  of  the  events  which  he  de- 
icribes,  Proeopius  is  entitled  to  great  atten< 
JoD.  He  writes  like  one  free  from  all  the 
prejadsces  c^^ii  8ge ;  when,  however,  he 
(nakee  mention  of  the  emperor  and  his  court, 
tie  appears  entitled  only  to  that  degree  of 
credit  which  is  due  to  one  who  writes  under 
the  constraint  and  eye  of  his  prince.  {  The 
works  of  Proeopius  were  edited  in  2  vols, 
folio.  Paris,  1662. 

Procrvstbs,  a  Jbiioin  robber  of  Attica, 
killed  by  Theeeus,  near  the  Cephisus.  He 
tied  travellers  on  a  bed,  and  if  their  length 
exceeded  that  of  the  bed  he  used  to  cat  it  off, 
but  if  they  were  shorter,  he  bad  them  stretch- 
ed  to  make  their  length  equal  to  it.  He  is 
called  by  some  Damastes  and  Polypemon. 
Ovid.  HerM,  2,  v.  69.  Met.  7,  r.  43.— Ffu*. 
inThet. 

PftocOtEiirs,  a  Roman  knight  very  inti- 
mate with  Augustus.  He  is  celebrated  for 
his  bomaaity  and  fraternal  kindness  to  his 
brothers  Murena  and  Soipio,  with  whom  he 
divided  his  poasessions  after  they  had  ibrfeit 
ed  their  estates,  and  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Augustus  for  siding  with  yoong  Pompey 
He  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  Cleopatra,  to 
endeavour  to  bring  her  alive  into  his  presence, 
but  to  no  purpose.  He  destroyed  bioMelf 
when  labouring  under  a  heavy  disease*  Ho- 
rat.  2,  od.  2.— ?/«/.  in  Anton.—Plin,  56,  c. 
24, 

fKocGiMB  JvLHTB,  a  Roman,  who,  after 
(he  death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  had 
seen  him  in  his  appearance  more  than  hu 
man,  and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  bid 
the  Romans  to  offer  him  sacrifices  under 
the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  to  rest  assur 
ed  that, Rome  was  destined  by  the  gods 
to  become  the  capital  of  the  world.    Plut 

in  Rom.^Liv,   1,    c.   16. An    African 

in  the  age  of  Aurelius.    He   published  a 
book    entitled    de   regtonHmSf   on    foreign 

countries,    &c An    officer     who    pro 

claimed  himself  emperor  In  Gaul,  in  the 
reign  of  Probns.  He  was  soon  after  defeat 
ed,  and  exposed  on  a  gibbet.  He  was  very 
iJebanched  and  licentious  in  his  manners, 
and  had  acquired  riches  by  piratical  excur- 
siooa. 
Procyobi,  a  star  [of  the  second  magni- 


tude,] near  Sirius,  or  the  dog  star,  before 
which  it  generally  rises  i  n  J  uly.  Cicero  calls 
it  .^ntieanut  which  is  of  the  same  significa- 
tion («*{•  xvet .)  Horai,  3,  od.  29.-— Cic.  dt 
NaL  D.  2,  c.  44- 

ProdIcvs,  a  sof^ist  and  rhetorician  of 
Coe,  about  :^96  years  before  Christ.  He  was 
sent  as  ambassador  by  his  countrymen  to 
Athens,  where  he  publicly  taught,  and  had 
among  his  pupils  Euripides,  Socrates,  There- 
menes,  and  Isocrates.  He  travelled  from 
town  to  town  in  Greece,  to  procure  admi- 
rers and  get  money.  He  made  his  auditors 
pay  to  hear  him  harangue,  which  has  given 
occasion  to  some  of  the  ancients  to  speak  of 
the  orations  of  Prodicua,  for  50  drachmas. 
In  his  writings,  which  were  numerous,  he 
composed  a  beautiful  episode,  in  which  Tir- 
tue  and  pleasure  wereintrodueed,  as  attempt- 
ing to  make  Hercules  one  of  their  votaries. 
The  hero  at  last  yielded  to  the  charms  of 
virtue,  and  rejected  pleasure.  I'his  has 
been  imitated  by  Ludan.  Prodious  waa  at 
laat  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians  on  pre- 
tence that  he  corrupted  the  morals  of  their 
youth.    XenojfAen.  Mtmor, 

PiUKRosiA,  a  surname  of  Ceres.  Her  les- 
tivals,  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleueia  be- 
fore the  sowing  of  com,  bore  the  aame  Mune. 
Meurt.  dt  myst.  EL 

pRCBrriDKS,  the  daogbtera  of  Preatos,  king 
of  Argolis,  were  three  in  number,  Lyaippe, 
Iphinoe,  and  ipbianaisa.  They  becasae  in- 
sane for  neglecting  the  worship  of  Baocfaai , 
nr,  anrording  to  others,  for  preiferring  them- 
selves to  Juno,  and  they  ran  about  the  fields  < 
believing  themaelves  to  be  cows,  and  flying 
away  not  to  be  harnasaed  to  the  plough  or  to 
the  chariot.  Proetus  applied  to  Melam- 
pus  to  cure  his  daughters  of  their  insanity, 
but  he  refused  to  employ  him  when  he  de- 
manded the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  as  a 
reward.  This  neglect  of  Proetus  was  pun- 
ished, the  insanity  becaoie  contagious,  and 
the  Monarch  at  last  promised  Melaaipas  two 
parts  of  his  kingdom  and  one  of  his  daogh- 
ters,  if  he  would  restore  them  and  the  Ar- 
gian  women  to  their  senaes.  Melampua  oon- 
sented,  and  after  he  had  wrought  the  cure, 
he  married  the  inost  beautiful  of  the  Prce^ 
tides.  Some  have calledthem  Lyaippe,  fp- 
ponoe,  and  Cyrianassa.  j9poUod.  2,  c.  .2. — 
rirg.  Eel.  6,  V.  48.— Ostd.  Mtt.  IS.—Lac- 
tanL  ad  Stat  Theb.  1  and  3. 

Prcbtub,  a  king  of  Argoa,  son  of  Abaa  and 
Ocalea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  ^ftsriaius* 
with  whom  be  quarrelled  even  before  their 
birth.  This  diaaention  between  the  two  bro- 
thera  increased  with  their  years.  After  their 
father's  death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Argos  ;  but  the  claims  of  Aori- 
sius  prevailed,  and  Prcetus  left  Polopounesos 
and  retired  to  the  court  of  Jobates,  king  of 
Lycia,  where  he  married  Stenoboaa,  caUed 
by  some  Antea  or  Antiope.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Argolis,  and  by  means  of  his  ia- 
ther-in-law.  he  made  himself  maaterofTiryn- 
thus.  Stenobcea  had  accompanied  her  hw- 
hand  to  Greece,  and  she  became  by  hitai 
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mother  of  tb«  Proetides,  and  of  a  son  eall^d 
Me^penthet,  who,  after  his  father's  death, 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Tirynthns.  (vid, 
Stenobcea.)  Homer.  II,  6,  v.  1€0.— ^jM>Uei/. 
2,c.«. 

Prooji£,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Zeuxippe.    She  married  Tereas 
king  of  Thrace,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  call 
ed  Itylns,  or  Itys.    (vid.  Philomela.) 

pROMSTBEi  jvouM  and  AmrRUM,  a  place 
OB  the  top  of  Moant  Cancasas  in  Albania. 

Promkthxos,  a  son  of  lapetas  by  Cly- 
mene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  [vid,  the  end 
of  this  article.]  He  was  brother  to  Atlas, 
MenoBtius,  and  Epimethens,  and  surpassed 
all  mankind  in  cunning  and  fraud.  He  ri 
diculed  the  gods,  and  deceived  Jupiter  him 
self.  He  sacrificed  two  bulls,  and  filled 
their  skins,  one  with  the  flesh  and  the  other 
with  the  bones,  and  asked  the  father  of  thi^ 
gods,  which  of  the  two  he  preferred  as  an  of- 
ferinsf.  Jupiter  became  the  dope  of  his  arti- 
fice, and  chose  the  bones,  and  from  that  time 
the  priests  of  the  temples  were  ever  after  or- 
dered to  bum  the  whole  victims  oo  the  al 
tars,  the  flesh  and  the  bones  altogether.  To 
punish  Prometheus  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
Jupiter  took  fire  away  from  the  earth,  but  the 
son  of  lapetus  oot-witted  the  father  of  the 
gods.  He  climbed  the  heavens  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Minerva,  and  stole  fire  fram  the  cha- 
riot of  the  sun,  which  he  brought  down  upon 
the  earth  at  the  end  of  a  ferula.  This  pro- 
voked Jupiter  the  more ;  he  ordered  Vulcan 
to  make  a  woman  of  clay,  and  aft«r  h*  had 
given  her  life,  he  sent  her  to  Prometheus, 
^ith  a  box  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable 
presents  which  he  had  received  from  the 
gods.  (9id,  Pandora.)  Prometheus,  who 
suspected  Jupiter,  took  no  notice  of  Pandora 
or  her  box,  but  he  made  his  brother  Epime- 
thens marry  her,  and  the  god,  now  more  ir- 
ritated, ordered  Mercury,  or  Vulcan,  accord- 
ing to  JEschylus,  to  carry  this  artful  moHal 
to  Mount  Caucasus,  and  there  tie  him  to  a 
rock,  where,  for  80,000  years,  a  vulture  was 
to  feed  upon  his  liver,  which  was  never  di 
minished,  though  continually  devoured.  He 
was  delivered  from  this  painful  confinement 
about  thirty  years  afterwards  by  Hercules, 
who  killed  the  bird  of  prey.  The  vulture, 
or,  accorvling  to  others,  the  eagle,  which  de- 
voured the  liver  of  Prometheus,  was  bora 
from  Typhon  and  E>;bidna.  According  to 
ApollodoruB,  Prometheus  made  the  first  mao 
and  w^man  that  ever  were  upon  the  earth, 
with  day  which  he  animated  by  means  of  the 
fire  which  he  had  stolen  from  heaven.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  the  Athenians  rained 
him  an  altar  in  the  grove  of  Academus,  where 
they  yearly  celebrated  games  in  his  honour. 
During  these  games  there  was  a  race,  and  he 
who  carried  a  burning  torch  in  his  hand  with- 
out extinguishing  it,  obtained  the  prize. 
Prometheus,  us  it  is  universally  credited,  had 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  all  the 
gods,  and  even  Jupiter  himsel^consulted  him 
as  a  most  infallible  oracle.  To  him  mankind 
-^re  indebted  for  the  invention  of  many  of 
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the  useful  arts ;  he   taught  them  the  as' 

plants,  with  their  phjpsi^  power,  ssdk 

him  they  received  the  knowledge  of  tu^ 

horses  and  different  animals,  either  to  eA 

vate  the  ground  or  for  the  purposes  d  In 

ury.     [Banier  supposes  the  fiible  of  hm 

theus  to  be  merely  atsontinoatioo  ^tbth^ 

tory  of  the  Titans.     Prometheus,  u  beeo- 

jectfires,  was  not  exempt  from  the  perse* 

tions  which  harassed  the  other  Titist. 

he  returned  into  Scythia,  which  beduritac 

quit  so  long  as  Jupiter  lived,  that  god  istt^ 

to  have  bound  him  to  Caucasus,    liisprin 

addicted  to  astrology,   frequently  redrrii 

Mount  Caucasus,  as  to  a  kind  of  obserr^, 

where  he  contemplated  the  stan,  and  v»s 

it  were  preyed  upon  by  continual  pi&iB^.  v 

rather  by  vexation,  on  account  of  thciolksrT 

and  melancholy  life  which  be  led.  Tixf 

supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  iibke 

the   vulture  preying  upon  his  ritak.  Bi- 

nier  farther  imagines   that  fti|u(er,  btni 

ordered  all  the  forges  where  iron  wis  wofW 

to  be  shut,  lest  the  TiUns  should  makeoe^ 

it  against  him,  Prometheus,  who  bid  ttbiei 

into  Scythia,  there  established  good  fcrjO' 

Perhaps  also,  not  thinking  to  find  firtiette 

coontiy,  he  brought  some  thither  intk^ 

of  the  ferula,  in  which  it  may  eanlybep^ 

served  for  several  days.     As  for  the  tw 

oxea  which  Prometheus  is  said  to  hsff*" 

that  he  might  impooe  upon  Jupiter,  tbiif*^ 

oi  the  fable  is  said  to  be  founded  ofW  » 

having  been  the  first  who  opeaedfui* 

with  a  view  of  drawing  omens  firoa  m* 

spection  of  their  entrails.    His  haTWf** 

ed  and  animated  a  man  refers  to  hia  asviie 

taught  the  barbarous  people  aiBoi«  ^ 

he  settled  to  lead  a  more  dviliod  ^b^ 

Isaac  Newton  makes  Prometbeoisacin^ 

of  Sesostris,  and  to  have  been  left  by » 

upon  Mount  Caucasus,  with  a  bodyof  tn^P- 

in  order  to  guard  his  conquer  "****"  iff 

ter.    Some  make  him  the  same  ^^ 

an  opinion  which  Bryant  adopts.   U  t^J 

supposes  him  to  have  been  <*»«  *•■  *^ 

Magog.     The  truth,  however,  appe^* 

that  Prometheus  b  in  some  way  «*J^ 

with  the  mythology  of  India,  sad  wft"^ 

progress  of  religion  from  east  to  ^^L^ 

nod.  Thtog.  510  and  650.-4^  *S: 

%—Pam.  l,c.  30,1.  5,c11.-^^r* 

144.— GE*cAyi.   in  Prom.—Virg'J'^ 

Ovid.  Met.  I,  V.  82.— Hoffl/lX-^-'"**^ 

in  Med.  823.  *^ 

Prombxhis,  and  PRO'»»'^'?ffl!rtL« 
nymic  applied  to  the  childreo of rrwswjj^ 

as  to  Deucalion,  kc.     Ovid.  Met-  *"'^"TJo 

PROMftTHUS     and     DAMlSlCBTflOf, 

sons  of  Codrus,  who  condaeted  coW» 
Asia  Minor.    Paw.  l,c.  3.        \,^^ 

ProvapIdbs,  an  ancient  ^^^yS^k. 
was,  according  to  some,  preceptor  °^ 
It  is  said  that  he  first  taught  the  ^^^^jo 
to  write  Irom  the  left  to  right,  '^^^ 
the  custom  of  writing  from  the  f^^  ^ 
left  which  is  still  observed  by  vm 
eastern  nations.     Diod.3.       i  w«i|Qik3- 

Proii6 MOB,  a  Theban  who  pl^f* 

uiymzeu  uy  >^-j  v_/ v^pt  l% 
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uUy  on  the  flate,  that  the  inveDtioD  of  that 
nusical  instruoieQt  is  attributed  to  him. 
Pai«.  9,c.  U.^Alhen.  14^  o.  7. 

PiiojfiiBA,  a  sarname  of  Juno,  becaase  she 
'resided  over  marriages.  Firg,  w£n.  4,  v 
[G6. 

PaopXRTivs  (Sextus  AureDus,)  a  Latin 
>oet  bom  in  Umbria.  [Critics  do  not  ag^ree 
-eapecting  the  name  of  his  nati/e  city.  Hit- 
)ellam,  Assisium,  Beyagoa,  and  six  others, 
lispute  this  honour.]  His  father  was  a  Ro- 
nao  knight,  whom  Augastus  proscribed  t,e- 
:aa8e  he  had  followed  the  interest  of  Antony. 
^e  came  to  Rome,  where  his  genius  and  poe- 
ical  talents  soon  recommended  him  to  the 
lotice  of  the  great  and  powerful.  Mecsnas, 
Giallus,  aod  Virgil,  became  his  frien«Js,  and 
Augustus  his  patron.  Mecsenas  wished  him 
u  attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  w^ich  he  propos- 
al the  emperor  for  th(^  hero  ;  but  Propertius 
-efused,  observing  that  his  abilities  were  uo 
N]ual  to  the  task.  He  died  about  19  year? 
before  Christ,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age 
rlis  works  consist  of  four  books  of  elegies, 
which  are  written  with  so  much  spirit,  viva- 
city, and  energy,  that  many  authors  call  him 
he  prince  of  the  elegiac  poets  among  the  La- 
ine.  His  poetry,  though  elegant,  is  not  free 
rom  faults,  and  the  many  lascivious  expres- 
ions  which  he  uses,  deservedly  expose  him 
o  censure.  Cynthia,  who  is  the  heroine  of 
kU  bis  elegies,  was  a  Roman  lady,  whose  real 
IB  roe  was  Hostia,  or  Hostilia,  of  whom  the 
}oet  was  deeply  enamoured.  [When  Pro- 
>a'rtiu8  abandons  the  elegiac  tone  for  the  di- 
lactic  he  sometimes  raises  himself  to  a  dig- 
nified elevation.  In  general,  however,  he  is 
:€>o  fond  of  a  display  of  erudition.  Had  he 
lot  imitttted  so  closely  the  poems  of  Calli- 
nachus  and  Pbiletas,  but  trusted  more  to  hb 
3wn  powers,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
lavo  excelled  Tibullus,  to  whom  he  is  deci- 
ledly  superior  in  the  vividness  of  his  colour* 
ogs  and  in  the  force  of  his  expressions.  One 
>eculiarity  distinguishes  the  versification  of 
Propertius  from  that  of  all  the  other  Latin 
)oets  :  his  pentameters  often  terminate  in 
i  polysyllable,  while  those  of  Tibullus  and 
3vid  end  almost  always  in  a  word  of  two 
iyllables,  forming  at  one  time  an  iambus,  ai 
mother  a  pyrrhic.  Critics  arn  not  agreed 
whether  tfiis  is  the  result  of  accident  or  de 
3igD  on  thii  part  of  Propertius.  It  is  certain, 
bowever,  that  the  plan  pursued  by  Tibullu- 
and  Ovid  is  far  more  conducive  to  harmony.] 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Snotenius,  4to. 
Traj.  ad  Rh.  1780,  and.  when  published  to 
gether  with  Catullus  aod  Tibullus,  those  of 
Graevius,  8vo.  Utr.  1680,  and  of  Vulpiiis.  4 
vols.  Patavii,  1737,  1749,  1755,  and  the  edi 
tion  of  Barbou,  ISmp  Paris,  1754.  [Two 
very  good  editions  of  Propertius  separately 
have  since  appeared  ;  that  of  Barthius,  Lips. 
1777,  8vo.  and  that  of  Lachmann,  Lips.  1816, 
8vo.J  Ovid,  Trut.  %  v.  465.  1.  4,  el.  10,  v. 
53,  it  Art,  Am,  3,  v.  333.^^flrtia/.  8,  ep. 
73, 1.  14,  ep.  189.— Qttin/i/.  10,  c.  1.— P/tn. 
G,  ep.  1.  9,  ep.  22. 

?Rop<£TlOBfl,  lome  women  of  Cyprus,  se- 


verely punished  by  Venus,  whose  divinity 
they  had  despised.  They  sent  their  daugh- 
ters to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  prostitut-i) 
themselves  to  strangers.  The  poets  hav^e 
feigned  that  they  were  changed  into  stones, 
on. account  of  their  insensibility  to  every 
virtuous  sentiment.  Justin.  18,  c.  5. — Ovid, 
Met,  10,  V.  238. 

pROPOKTis,  a  sea  which  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Euxine  by  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus,  and  with  the  iEgean  by  the  Helles- 
pont, now  called  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  It  is 
about  [90  miles  long,  and  received  its  name 
from  its  lying  in  front  of  or  before  the  Pontns 
Euxinus.  Its  modem  name  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  island  Proconnessus.  It  b  called 
also  the  fVkUe  Sea,  The  ancient  name  al- 
ludes  to  its  being  in  front  of  the  Pontus  Eux- 


inus. (T^O'UovToe),']    Mela^lfO.  19. — Strab, 
— Owrf.  1.    Tris/.  9,  V.  29.— Pro/ierf.  3,  el. 
22. 

PROSKRPlifA,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  by  Ju- 
piter,  called  by  the  Greeks  Persepkone,  [The 
name,  according  to  some,  is  a  corruption  from 
nf^0-»^ef»;  others,  however,  derive  it  from 
proterpo,  and  make  Proserpina  the  goddess 
who  presides  over  the  blade  of  com  when  it 
has  sproutfd  forth  from  the  earth :  cum  teges 
ftroserpxerii]  She  was  so  beautiful,  that  Uie 
father  of  the  gods  himself  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and  deceived  her  by  changing  him- 
self into  a  serpent,  and  folding  her  in  his 
wreaths.  Proserpine  made  Sipily  the  place 
of  her  residence,  and  delighted  herself  with 
the  beautiful  views,  the  flowery  meadows, 
and  limpid  streams,  which  surrounded  the 
plains  of  Enna.  In  this  solitary  retreat,'  as 
she  amused  herself  with  her  female  atten- 
dants in  gathering  flowers,  Pluto  carried  her 
away  into  the  infernal  regions,  of  which  she 
became  the  queen,  [vid,  Pluto.]  Ceres  was 
so  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  her  daughter, 
that  she  travelled  all  over  the  world,  but  her 
inquiries  were  in  vain,  and  she  never  could 
have  discovered  whither  she  bad  been  car- 
ried, had  not  she  found  the  girdle  of  Proser- 
pine on  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain Cyane,  near  which  the  ravisher  had 
opened  himself  a  passage  to  his  kingdom  by 
striking  the  earth  with  his  trident.  Ceres  soon 
learned  from  the  nymph  Arethusa  that  her 
Jau«;hter  had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto, 
and  immediately  she  repaired  to  Jupiter,  and 
demanded  of  him  to  punish  the  ravisher. 
Jupiter  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade  the 
mother  that  Pluto  was  not  unworthy  of  her 
daughter,  and  when  she  saw  that  she  was  in- 
flexible for  the  restitution  of  Proserpine,  he 
said  that  the  might  return  on  earth,  if  she 
had  not  taken  any  aliments  in  the  inferaal 
regions.  Her  return,  however,  was  impossi-  ' 
ble.  Proserpine,  as  she  walked  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  had  eaten  seren  of  the  seeds 
of  a  pomegranate,  and  Ascalaphus  was  the 
only  one  who  saw  it,  and  for  his  discovery 
the  goddess  instantly  turned  him  into  an  owl. 
Jupiter,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres, 
and  sooth  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proser- 
pine shoald  remain  six  months  with  Pluto  in 
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the  laferDAl  rations,  and  that  she  thoald 
ipeod  the  rest  of  the  year  with  her  mother 
CD  earth.  As  quteQ  of  hell  aod  wife  of  Pla- 
to, Proserpine  presided  over  the  death  of 
iDankind,  and,  according;  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  no  one  could  die  if  the  g^oddess 
herself,  or  Atropos  her  minister,  did  not  cut 
a  lock  of  hair  from  the  head.  From  this 
superstitious  belief,  it  was  usual  to  cut  off 
some  of  the  hair  of  the  deceased,  and  to  strew 
it  at  the  door  of  the  house  as  an  offering; 
for  Proserpine.  The  Sicilians  were  very 
particular  in  their  worship  to  Proserpina, 
and  as  they  believed  that  the  fountain  Cy- 
ane  had  risen  from  the  earth  at  the  very 
place  where  Pluto  had  opened  himself  a  pas- 
sag^e,  they  annually  sacrificed  there  a  bull,  of 
which  they  suffered  the  blood  to  run  into  the 
water.  Proserpine  was  universally  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancients,  and  she  was  known 
by  the  different  names  of  Core^  Tfuogama^ 
Labkina,  Heeale^  Juno  infemon  Antherpho 
ria.  CatjftOt  Deots,  Libera,  &c  PluU  in  Luc. 
-^Paui.  8,  c.  37,  1.  9,  c.  31— Orirf.  Met,  5, 
fab.  6.  FatU  4,  V.  417 — Virj,  .En.  4,  v.  698, 

1.  6,  V.  138— StroA.  7 Diod,  5.--C«c.  tn 

Vtrr,  4,'^Hjfein.  fab.  146.— H«noi.  Theog 
— Apolhd.  1,  c.  3. — Orpheus,  Hymn.  28.— 
Claudian,  de  Rapt.  Pros, 

Probpkr,  one  of  the  fathers  who  died  A 
D.  466.  [Prosper  was  merely  a  layman,  but 
was  possessed  of  much  learning  and  eloquence. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  the  friend  of 
St.  A  destine.  In  the  year  440  he  was  made 
secretary  to  Pope  Leo  1st,  and  became  the 
principal  combatant  a^inst  the  Pelag^ians  in 
Italy.]  His  works  have  been  edited  by  Man 
geant,  fol.  Paris,  1711. 

PaoTAGdRAB,  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  who  was  ong^inally  a  por- 
ter. He  became  one  of  the  disciples  of  De- 
mocritiis,  when  that  philosopher  had  seen 
him  carrying  faggots  on  his  head,  poised  in  a 
proper  equilibrium.  [Demooritus  whs  struck 
also  with  the  neatness  with  which  the  faggot!> 
were  packed,  and  pleased  with  his  general 
manner.  He  therefore  bade  Protagoras  fol- 
low him,  saying  that  he  would  present  him 
with  a  greater  and  better  object  for  the  exer- 
cise  of  his  talents.]  He  soon  rendered  him- 
self  ridiculous  by  his  doctrines,  and  in  a  book 
which  he  published,  he  denied  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  This  doctrine  he  sup*, 
ported  by  observing,  that  his  doubts  arose 
from  the  weakness  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  from  the  shortness  of  human  life. 
This  book  was  publicly  burnt  at  Athens,  and 
the  philosopher  banishefl  from  the  city  as  a 
worthless  and  contemptible  being.  Protago- 
ras visited,  from  Athens,  different  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  a  ve- 
ry advanced  age,  about  400  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  generally  reasoned  by  di- 
lemmas, and  always  left  the  mind  in  suspense 
about  all  the  questions  which  he  proposed. 
Some  suppose  that  he  was  drowned.  Diog. 
d.—PUti.  in  Prolog, 

PaoTei  CoLvmrjB,  a  place  in  the  remot- 
Mt  parts   f  Egypt.    ^^.  wEn:  ll,v.262. 
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Protksilai  TvRRtSf  the  i 
Protesilans,  on  the  Hellespont 
11.— .V«te,2,  c.  2. 
'  pRdTESTi.Airs,  a  king  of  part  rfft 
sooof  Iphiclos,  originally  c8lledloh«,| 
son  of  Phyla cuf,  and  brother  to  Ak 
the  mother  of  Jason.  He  mamed  Id 
the  daughter  of  Aoastos,  aod  sowti 
ter  he  departed  with  the  rest  of  the  C 
for  the  Trojan  war  with  40  sail  Bea 
first  of  the  Greeks  who  set  foot  oslki 
jan  shore,  and  as  such  he  wss  doossd 
oracle  to  perish,  therefore  he  wiski 
»oon  as  he  had  leaped  from  hbaiiiisk 
neas  or  Hector.  Homer  bss  notai^ 
the  person  who  killed  him.  Kvwkl 
mia  destroyed  herself  when  shsbeat 
death,  [vid.  Laodamia.}  Pitrfafti 
received  the  patronymic  of  P^fWtM 
because  he  was  descended  froai  F^ 
because  he  was  a  native  of  PhTkci.  ft 
buried  on  the  Trojan  shore,  ind,"* 
to  Pliny,  there  were  near  hiitii«k« 
trees  which  grew  to  an  extraoniKsiiT^ 
which,  as  soon  as  they  coaldbtJ 
and  seen  from  Troy,  immedistely 
and  afterwards  grew  op  sgiia  to 
mer  height,  and  suffered  the  samefl 
Homer,  ft.  2,  v.  205.-Owrf.  Met.  It « 
—Heroid.  13,  v.  Vt^PropttU  U  * 
ifwrm.  fab.  103,  Uc, 

Proteus,  a  sea-deity,  son  of 
Tethys,  or,  according  to  «offl««  "  ";« 
and  Phoenioe.     He  had recwred  tlj( 
prophecy  from  Neptune  becatise  aeiw 
ed  the  monsters  of  the  ses,  i 
knowledge  of  futurity  mapkind  -  ^  ^^^ 
greatest  services.    He  nsuilly  reflM"- 
Carpathian  Sea.  and,  like  the  resell 
he  reposed  himself  on  thesaiW^''™ 
such  as   wished  to  consult  hwi 
resorted.      He  was  difficult  «.»'*^ 
when  consulted  he  refused  to  pWJJTJ  1 
by  immediately  assumiD^differwJfCJ,^ 
if  not  properly  secured  in  ^^^^^^^^ 
grasp  in  the  form  of  a  *>f**'»*^S^r 
appearing  in  a  flame  of  fire,  «  JJJJSb 
a  rushing  stream.    Arirtajos  tfJJJJj^ 
were  in  the  number  of  "**•  JJ^^^k 
him,as  also  Hercules.  Soin«««WJ'^j 
was  originally  king <>f  EW^JSuirf*^ 
his  subjects  by  the  name  rf  ^V^g^m^ 
assert  that  he  had  ^^^'^^^^^^^ 
Polygonus,  who  were  both  kffl^^if  ^ 
He  had  alsosomedaugbtejwj^  ^ 
wereCabira,  ^^^<^*  ^^M^ 
cording  to  Diodorus  Sicolw.  »•       w 
Egyp?:  and  ^^^  ^J^,  m^ 
lian  monarchs,  «nieti»f»  TT  Jfii^ 
sometimes  a  buU  for  ho jn*  ^^^ 
to  have  i^igoed  240jiJ«  ^JJ^ji^ 
been  distinguished  for  h"  g^Sg^ 
Ironomy.]  Hoii€r.  O*.  Vr-^S^jjig' 

flourished  •^l,^?^  IMP^ 
was  originally  ^,E9?:S^.. 
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kSLintaiii  himself.  His  coaotrymen  were 
»nnt  of  biB  iogenuity  before  A pelles  came 
EUiod«s  and  oflered  to  buy  all  hb  pieces. 
s  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians,  (bey 
riiWB  sensible  of  the  merit  of  their  coud- 
DWi«  and  liberally  rewarded  him.  Proto- 
9m  wrm3  employed  for  seven  years  in  fiiuBb- 
m,  picture  of  Jalysus,  a  celebrated  bunt5- 
^9  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apol- 
wktad  the  foooder  of  Rhodes.  Daring  all 
time  the  painter  lived  only  upon  lapioes 
"water,  thinking  that  sueh  aliments  would 
v^  him  greater  flights  of  fancy  ;  but  all 
»  did  not  seem  to  make  him  more  snccess- 
±Wk  the  par£iction  of  his  picture.  He  was 
'^ipresent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and 
Jtm  froth  at  his  month,  Imt  this  he  never 
L&d  do  with  satisfaction  to  himsell';  and 
i^m  an  his  labours  seemed  to  be  withoat 
sGeast  be  threw  his  sponge  upon  the  piece 
a.  fit  of  anger.  Chanee  alone  brought  to 
sriection  what  the  utmost  labours  of  art 
aid  ilot  do  ;  the  fall  of  the  sponge  upon  the 
i^ture  represented  the  froth  of  the  mouth 
the  dog  in  the  most  perfect  and  natural 
turner,  and  the  piece  was  universally  ad- 
ired.  Protogenes  was  very  exact  in  hit 
;  presentations,  and  copied  nature  with  the 
r  eatest  nicety,  but  this  was  blamed  aa  a  &alt 
y  his  friend  Apelles.  When  Demetrius  be- 
eped Rhodes,  he  refused  to  set  fire  to  a  part 
f  the  city  which  might  have  made  him  mas- 
^r  of  the  whole,  because  he  knew  that  Pro- 
3«nefl  was  then  working  in  that  quarter. 
Vben  the  town  was  taken,  the  painter  was 
aond  closely  employed  in  a  gai;deo  in  finish- 
i^  a  picture ;  and  when  the  conqueror  asked 
Toaok  why  he  showed  not  more  concern  at 
lui  general  calamity,  he  replied  that  Deme- 
,rx«8  made  war  against  the  Rhodians  aod 
iM  against  the  fine  arts.  Paus.  1,  c.  3. — 
F^Hn.  35,  c  10 — ^lian.  V.  H,  12.— /izr.  3, 

sr.  l^O.-^PkU.inLUm. One  of  Caligula's 

C&vonrites,  lamous  ibr  his  cruelty  and  extra- 
vagince. 

raoxiHUS,  [a  Boeotian,  one  of  the  com- 
xnaaderaof  the  Greek  forces  in  the  army  of 
Cyrii  the  younger.  He  was  put  to  death 
'With  his  ii^ow-commanders  by  Artaxerxes, 
Viuxenus  was  the  one  who  induced  Xenophon 
to  join  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  after 
the  death  of  Proxenutt  Xenophon  was  chosen 
to  supply  bis  place.] 

Prvdevtivb  (Aurelius  Clemens,}  a  Latin 
poet  who  flourished  A.  D.  392,  and  was  sue- 
G^nively  a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge. 
[  He  was  born  at  Calagurris  (Calahorra),  or, 
according  to  a  less  probable  opinion ,  at  Cab- 
saraugusta  (SaragotstL)  At  the  age  o(  50 
years  he  abandoned  the  world  to  pas;,  thr 
remaiadtr  of  his  days  in  devotion.  It  was  at 
thia  period  that  he  composed  the  works  which 
have  ooflM  down  to  us.]  His  poems  are  nu- 
to^ouff,  awl  all  theological,  devoid  of  the 
elegance  and  purity  «r  the  Augustan  age,  and 
yet  greatly  valued.  [Pradentius  is  some- 
XitatB  styled  ^'ibe  first  Christian  poet  ;'*  a  title, 
however,  which  means  but  little.  In  no  case 
can  be  be  compared  with  the  classic  writers, 


He  is  even  decidedly  inferior  to  Claudian  and 
Ausonius.]  1  he  best  editions  are  the  Dol- 
phin, 4to.  Paris,  1687;  that  of  Cellarius, 
l2mo.  Halae,  1703;  and  that  of  Parma,  2 
vols.  4to.  1788. 

pRDSA,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  [at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  in  the  dbtrict  Olympena.] 
It  is  now  Bursa.]  It  was  built  by  king  Pru- 
sias,  from  whom  it  received  its  name.  [vuf. 
Cios.]    Strab.  12.— Piin.  10,  ep.  16. 

Prvsias,  a  king  of  Bithynia,  who  flourish- 
ed 221  B.  C Another,  sumamed  Vtnator^ 

who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  when 
they  waged  war  with  Antiochus,  king  oi  Sy- 
ria. He  gave  a  kind  reception  to  Anoibal, 
and  by  his  advice  he  made  war  against  £u- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  defeated  him. 
Eumenes,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome  as  well 
as  Prusias,  complained  before  the  Romans  of 
the  hostilities  of  the  king  of  Bithynia.  Q.Fla- 
minius  was  sent  from  Rome  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes of  the  two  monarchs,  and  he  waa  no 
sooner  arrived  in  Bithynia,  Uian  Prusias,  to 
gaio  his  favour,  prepared  to  deliver  to  him, 
at  his  request,  the  celebrated  Carthaginian 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  the  advan- 
tages he  had  obtained  over  Eumenes ;  but 
Annibal  prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
Prusias  was  obliged  by  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dor to  make  a  restitution  of  the  provinoea 
he  had  conquered,  and  by  his  meanness  he 
continued  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  the  Romans. 
When  some  time  after  he  visited  the  capital 
of  Italy,  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  manu- 
mitted slave,  calling  himself  the  freed-man 
of  the  Romans ;  and  when  he  was  introduced 
into  the  senate-house,  he  saluted  the  aenatora 
by  the  name  of  visible  deities,  of  saviours,  and 
deliverers.  Such  abject  behaviour  re 
him  cootemptibie  not  only  in  the  eyes  i 
Romans,  but  of  his  subjects :  and  when  1 
turned  home  the  Bitbynians  revolted,  and 
placed  his  son  Nicomedes  on  the  throne. 
The  banished  monarch  fled  to  Nicomedia, 
where  he  was  asiassinated  near  the  altar  of 
Jupiter,  about  149  years  before  Christ  Some 
ray  that  his  son  became  his  murderer.  Pru- 
sias, accordiug  to  Polybius,  was  the  meanest 
uf  monarchs,  without  hoaoity,  without  mo- 
rals, virtue,  or  principle  ;  be  was  cruel  and 
cowardly,  ioteniperate  uad  voluptuous,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  learniog;.  He  was  naturally 
deformed,  and  he  often  appeared *ia  public  iu 
the  habit  of  a  woman  to  render  his  deformi- 
ties more  visible.  Polj/b. — Liv, — Jutiin.  3 1 , 
&c.— C.  Jiep.  in  Anib.—Plui,  %n  Flam.  &c. 

PrttImbs,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased, 
festivals  excepted.  They  generally  met  in  a 
large  ball,  called  prytaneum,  where  they  gave 
audiences,  ofiered  sacrifices,  and  feasted  to- 
gether with  all  those  who  had  rendered  signal 
service  to  their  country.  The  prytanea 
were  elected  from  the  senators  which  were 
in  number  600,  fifty  of  which  were  choaea 
from  eaoh  tribe.  When  they  were  electad, 
the  name  of  the  10  tribes  of  Athens  were 
thrown  into  one  v^t}tAI^<li949^V^f^«'"« 
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placed  nine  black  beans  and  a  white  one. 
The  tribe  whose  name  was  drawn  with  the 
white  bean,  presided  the  first,  and  the  rest 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  dra  wn.  They 
presided  for  35  days,  as  the  year  was  divided 
into  10  parts  ;  but  it  is  unknown  what  tribe 
presided  the  rest  of  those  days  which  were 
supernumerary.  When  the  number  of  tribes 
was  increased   to   12,  each  of  the  prytane? 

presided  oiefull  month. Some  of  the  prin 

cipal  magistrates  of  Corinth  were  also  called 
prytanes. 

rsAMlTHX,  one  of  the  Nereides,  mother  of 
Phocus  by  £acus,  king^of  iEgina.  ^poUod,  3, 
t.  12.— Owrf.  MeLW,  v.  398.— f7ace.  ▼.364. 

PsAMMBNlTUS,  succcedcd  his  father  Ama- 
sis  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Cambyses  made 
war  against  him,  and  as  he  knew  that  th 
Egyptians  paid  the  greatest  veneration  to  cats, 
the  Persian  monarch  i^aced  some  of  these 
animals  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  and  the  ene- 
my, unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  unwil- 
ling to  kill  those  objects  of  adoration,  were 
easily  conquered.  [Polyaous  refers  this  to 
the  taking  of  Pelusium.j  Psammeoitus  wa;- 
twice  beaten  at  Pelusium  and  in  Memphis, 
and  became  one  of  the  prisoners  of  Cambyses, 
who  treated  him  with  great  humanity.  Psam 
menitus,  however,  raised  seditions  against  the 
Persian  monarch,  and  attempted  to  make  the 
Egyptians  rebel,  for  which  he  was  put  to 
death  by  drinking  bulKs  blood.  He  bad  reign- 
ed about  six  months.  He  flourished  about 
525  years  belore  the  Christian  era.  Herodof. 
3,c.  10,  &c. 

Psam M iTfcRVS,  a  king  of  Egypt.  He  was 
one  of  the  12  princes  who  shared  the  king- 
dom among  themselves  ;  but  as  he  was  more 
pH^r  than  the  rest,  he  was  banished  from 
hmpminions,  and  retired  into  the  marshes 
near  the  sea-ibore.  A  descent  of  some  of  the 
Greeks  upon  Egypt  proved  favourable  to  his 
eaose ;  he  joined  the  enrmy,  and  defeated  the 
11  princes  who  had  expelled  him  from  the 
country.  He  rewarded  the  Greeks  by  whose 
▼aloar  he  had  recovered  Egypt,  he  allotted 
them  some  territory  on  the  sea-coast,  patron- 
ized the  liberal  arts,  and  encouraged  com- 
merce amonp  his  subjects.  He  made  useless 
inquiries  to  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
he  stopped  by  bribes  and  money,  a  large  ar- 
my of  Scythians  who  were  marching  against 
him.  He  died  6 17  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  buried  in  Minerva's  temple  at 
Sais.  During  his  reign  there  was  a  conten- 
tion among  some  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
about  the  antiquity  of  their  language.  Psam- 
metichus  took  a  part  in  the  contest.  He  con- 
fined  two  young  children  and  fed  them  with 
milk ;  the  shepherd  to  whose  care  they  were 
intrusted,  was  ordered  never  to  speak  to 
them,  but  to  watch  diligently  their  articula- 
tions. After  soma  time  the  shepherd  observ- 
ed,  that  whenever  he  entered  the  place  of 
their  confinement  they  repeatedly  exclaimed 
J?ecco#,and  be  gave  information  of  this  to  the 
monarch.  Psammetichns  made  inquiries, 
And  foOBd  that  the  word  Beeco$  lignified  bread 
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in  the  Phcenician  language*  and  froaa  kl 
circumstance,  therefore,  it  was  tmireralT 
concluded  that  the  language  ofPbfleaicsaatt 
of  greater  antiquity.  [Thia  it  a  feiy  ^d: 
ish  story.  The  word  ottered  bj  Cbe  cbdiras 
was  Bek^  with  the  Greek  tenninatioB  it  bs- 
comes  Bekos.  The  children  learned  k  km 
the  cry  of  the  goats,  who  suckled  tbeat.}  &• 
ro(fe/.  2.  c  28,  fic^Folyvn*  8. — Slraiu  M. 

A  son  of  Gordios,  brother  to  Perianisr, 

who  held  the  tyranny  at  Cof  iuth  §or  tkra 
years,  B.  C.  684.     Arutot^  Pohi.  5,  e.12. 

Psam  MIS,  or  Psammuthis,  a  kaf  ii 
Eiiypt,  B.  C.  376. 

Pbaphis,  a  town  on  the  ooolines  of  Atties 
nnd  BoBotia.  There  was  there  an  orack  d 
Amphiaraus. 

P^APHo,  a  Libyan  whotaq^t  a  asBharef 
birds  which  he  kept  to  say  PsapkB  tt  a  fW. 
and  afterwards  gave  them  thmr  Uberly.  Tbs 
birds  did  not  forget  the  words  whidi  tbey  hi 
been  taught,  and  the  Africani  paid  drrMt  fae- 
nours  to  Psapho.     JElian. 

PsoPHis,  a  town  of  Arcadia  near  the  Ijmt- 
lion  of  the  Erymanthua  and  Aroaasak] 
It  was  called  at  first  Erymanthua.  and  aAn^ 
wards  Phegia.     StcU,  Th.  4^r,  996.— /*ma 

8,  c.  24.— Ortd.  Met,  5,  v.  607. A  rivtr 

and  town  of  Elis. 

Psych B,  a  nymph  whom  Copid  awrriei 
and  carried  into  a  place  of  bliss,  where  be 
long  enjoyed  her  company.  Feaua  pat  her 
to  death  because  she  bad  robbed  the  world 
of  her  son ;  but  Jopittr,  at  tba  reqaest  of 
Cupid,  granted  immortality  to  Piycha.  The 
word  signifies  Me  so u2,  and  this  pertonifica* 
tiou  of  Psyche,  first  mentioned  by  Apaleiur, 
is  posterior  to  the  Augustan  a^e»  though  sljfl 
it  is  connected  with  ancient  nythology.  P^- 
che  is  generally  represented  with  tlM  wiop 
of  a  butterfly  to  imitate  the  lightaess  «f  tkt 
soul,  of  which  the  butterfly  is  the  symbol. 
and  on  that  account,  among   the  aocMai*, 

hen  a  man  had  just  expired,  a  butterfly  af- 
peered  fluttering  above  as  if  rising  tirea  the 
mouth  of  the  deceased. 

PsTCHRUs,  a  river  of   Thrace.      Wlwa 
sheep  drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  ai- 
ays  to  bring  forth  black  lambs.    AntW. 

PsvLLi,  a  people  of  Libya  near  theSyttn, 
very  expert  in  curing  the  vanomoos  hit  ef 
serpents,  which  had  no  fiital  effect 
ti>em.  [They  were  destroyed  by  the  % 
mones,  a  neighbouring  people.  It  seems  wj 
probable  that  the  Nasamones  circulated  tke 
idle  story  respecting  the  destruction  4/  lit 
Psylli,  which  Herodotus  relate*,  witboat, 
however,  giving  credit  to  it.  He  states  tkit 
a  south  wind  had  dried  np  all  the  reaeiiwi 
of  the  Psylli,  and  that  the  whole  couatry,  ss 
far  as  the  Syrtes,  was  destitute  of  watar. 
They  resolved,  nocordingly,  after  a  pabhe 
consultation,  to  make  an  expedition  afaiart 
the  south  wind,  but  having  reached  theds> 
sorts,  the  south  wind  overwhelmed  thtai  fce> 
neath  the  sands.]  Sirab.  n.-^Dio.  51,  c  14. 
^Luean.  9,  v.  894,  9^.^UerihL  4,  c  173. 

Ptfttf •  9|  c  tS.  ^ 
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i,  a  town  of  Theasalj  on  the  bor- 
9  of  Bceotia.    Lwan.  6,  v.  852.— Lto.  35, 

^*ii^tKi«Aus,  a  son  of  Taphios,  presented 
b  Sttiinortality  by  Neptune,  provided  he 
yt  on  his  bead  a  yellow  lock.  His  dangh- 
CXH  it  off«  and  be  died.  He  reig;ned  at 
piiOB  in  Arg^os,  &c.  JtpoUod*  2,  c.  4. 
^Y^RiA,  [a  district  of  Paphlag^onia,  near 
f9pe^  where  Cyrus  defeated  Croesus.] 
^-rtTLEM^caf,  a  certain  place  at  Athens 
lioateJ  to  exercise  and  study.  Cic  5s  deln, 
^vOLEM^cs  1st,  surnamed  Lagus,  a  king 
Egypt, son  of  Arsinoe,  who,  when  pregnant 
Philip  of  Macedonia*  married  Lasus,  a 
a  of  mean  extraction,  [vid.  Lagus. J  Pto- 
iy  was  educated  in  the  court  of  the  king 
Mkkoedonia,  he  became  one  of  the  friends 
1  Associates  of  Alexander,  and,  when  that 
>o^ch  invaded  Asia,  the  son  of  Arsinoe  at- 
id^ad  him  as  one  of  his  generals.  During 
i  «2^pedition  he  behaved  with  uncommon 
lotir;  be  killed  one  of  the  Indian  monarchs 
single  combat,  and  it  was  to  bis  prudence 
d  eoQrage  that  Alexander  was  indebted 
•  tJie  reduction  of  the  rock  Aorniis.  After 
e  oonqneror^s  death,  in  the  general  division 
like  .Macedonian  empire,  Ptolemy  obtained 
.  taifl  ibafe  the  j^vemment  of  Egypt,  with 
ibySf  and  part  of  the  neighbouring  temtories 
'  Arftbia.  In  this  appointment  the  governor 
•oti  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people  by  acts 
f  Idadness,  by  benevolence  and  clemency  ; 
od  though  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  inde- 
enft^iit  monarch  till  19  years  after,  yet  he 
raf^firtnly  established  that  the  attempts  of 
^srAiMis  to  drive  him  away  from  his  posses- 
ipq^yroved  abortive :  and  Ptolemy,  after  the 
aoafSn  of  his  rival  by  Grecian  soldiers, 
n%lit  have  added  the  Icingdom  of  Macedo- 
lia  to  his  Egyptian  territories.  He  made 
linaMlf  master  of  Coelesyria,  Phoenicia,  and 
iia  neighbouring  coast  of  Syria,  and  when  he 
tiad  reduced  Jeroaalem,  he  carried  above 
100,000  prisoners  to  Egypt,  to  people  the  ex 
teneive  city  of  Alexandria,  which  became 
the  capital  of  his  dominions.  After  he  had 
rendered  the^e  prisoners  the  most  attached 
and  &ithfnl  of  his  subjects  by  his  libera- 
lity and  the  grant  of  privileges,  Ptolemy 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ei^pt,  and 
soon  after  reduced  Cyprus  under  his  pow- 
er. He  made  war  with  success  against  De- 
Betrius  and  Antigonus,  who  disputed  his 
H^t  to  the  provinces  of  Syria ;  and  from  the 
Bi)istance  he  gave  to  the  people  of  Rhodes 
^^iost  their  cooimon  enemies,  he  received 
^e  name  of  Soter.  While  he  extended  his 
^omioioDS  Ptolf  my  was  not  negligent  of  the 
Mvaotagesof  his  people.  The  bay  of  Alexan- 
^Vis  l>eiDg  dangerous  of  access,  he  built  a  tow- 
^^  to  condactthe  sailors  in  theobscurity  of  the 
^gbttCrw'.  Pharos,]  and  that  his  subjects 
^^^ht  be  acquainted  with  literature,  he  laid 
^e  foondalion  of  a  library,  which  under  the 
^^cceediog  reigns  became  the  most  celebrated 
^^  ihe  world.  He  also  established  in  the  capi- 
tal of^i*  dominions  a  society  called  mu9eum^ 
X^f  which  the  members,  maintained  at  thepnb- 
4B 


lio  expense,  were  employed  in  philosophical 
researches,  and  in  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  liberal  arts.  Ptolemy  died  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age,  alter  a  reign  of  39  years,  about 
284  years  before  Christ.  He  was  succeeded 
by  bis  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  had 
been  his  partner  on  the  throne  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  reign.  Ptolemy  Lagus  has 
been  commended  for  his  abilities  not  only 
as  a  sovereign,  but  as  a  writer,  and  among 
the  many  valuable  compositions  which  have 
been  lost,  we  are  to  lament  an  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  the  king  of  Egypt, 
greatly  admired  and  valued  for  elegance 
and  authenticity.  All  his  successors  were 
called  PtolemUt  trom  him.  Paur.  10,  c  7. — 
Justin,  13,  &c  — Polifb,  2. — Arrian, — Curt, 

—PluL  in  Alex. The  2d,  son  of  Ptole- 

my  the  first,  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
Egyptian  throne,  and  was  called  PhUadeU 
phttt  by  Antiphrases,  because  he  killed  two 
of  his  brothers.  He  showed  himself  worthy 
in  every  respect  to  succeed  his  great  father* 
and  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  an  alliance  with  powerful  nations,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Italy  to  solicit  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans,  whose  name  and  military 
reputation  had  become  universally  known 
for  the  victories  which  they  had  just  obtain- 
ed ever  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines.  His 
ambassadors  were  received  with  marks  of 
the  greatest  attention,  and  imme«liately  aAer 
four  Roman  senators  oame  to  Alexandria, 
where  they  gained  the  admiration  of  the  mo- 
narch and  of  his  subjects,  and  by  refusing  the 
crowns  of  gold  and  rich  presents  which  were 
ofiered  to  thrmy  convinced  the  world  of  the 
virtue  and  o(  the  disinterestedness  of  their 
nation.  But  while  Ptolemy  strengthened  him- 
self by  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  the  in- 
ternal peace  of  his  kingdom  was  disturbed  by 
the  revolt  of  Masas  his  brother,  king  of  Cy- 
rene.  The  sedition,  however,  was  stopped, 
though  kindled  by  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
and  uie  death  of  the  rebellious  prince  re-es- 
tablished peace  for  some  time  in  the  family 
of  Philadelphus.  Anti«<chus  the  Svrian  king 
married  Berenice  the  daughter  oi  Ptolemy, 
and  the  father,  though  old  and  infirm,  con- 
ducted his  daughter  to  her  husband *s  king, 
dom*  and  assisted  at  the  nuptials.  Philadei. 
phus  died  in  the  64th  year  of  hut  age,  246 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  ien  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  by  Arsmoe  the  daughter 
of  Lysimaohus.  He  had  afterwards  married 
his  sister  Arsinoe  whom  he  loved  with  un- 
common tenderness,  and  to  whose  memory 
he  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  monument, 
(i^id.  Dinocrates.)  During  the  whole  of  hit 
reign  Philadelphus  was  employed  in  exciting 
industry,  and  in  encouraging  the  liberal  arts 
and  useful  knowledge  among  his  subjects. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countries 
were  allured  by  promises  and  presents  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  Egyptian  subjects, 
and  Ptoliimy  could  boast  of  reigning  over 
33,339  well  peopled  cities.  He  gave  every 
possible  encouragement  to  commerce,  and  fa^ 
keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  one  in  the  M^i- 
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terr»neaa  and  the  other  in  the  Red  Sea,  he 
made  Tgypi  the  mart  of  the  world.  His  ar- 
my coo&ted  of  200,000  foot,  40,000  horse, 
besides  300  elephants  and  2000  armed  chari- 
ots. Witli  justice  therefore  he  has  been  call- 
ed the  richest  of  all  the  princes  and  monarchs 
ofhia  age  ;  and  indeed  the  remark  is  not 
false  when  it  is  observed,  that  at  bis  death  he 
left  in  his  treasury  750,000  Egyptian  talents, 
a  sum  equivaleut  to  two  hundred  millions 
sterling.  His  palace  was  the  asylum  of  learn- 
ed men,  whom  he  admired  and  patronized. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  Euclid,  The 
ocritus,  Callimachus,  and  Lycophron,  and  by 
increasing  the  library  which  his  father  had 
founded,  he  showed  bis  taste  for  learn ing« 
and  his  wish  to  encourage  genius.  This  cele- 
brated library  at  his  death  contained  200,000 
Tolumes  of  ^e  best  and  choicest  books,  and 
it  was  afterwards  increased  to  700,000  to- 
lames.  Part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of 
Caesar^s  fleet  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save 
himself,  a  cireumstance,  however,  not  men- 
tioned by  the  general,  and  the  whole  was 
again  magnificently  repaired  by  Cleopatra, 
who  added  to  the  Egyptian  library  that  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamus.  It  is  said  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  transited  into  Greek  during 
his  reign,  a  translation  which  has  been  called 
S^ptuagint,  because  translated  by  the  labours 
of  70  dififerent  persons.  Eutrop, — Juttin,  1 7, 
c.  2,  &c — Liv.^Plut.—Theocril.—Athen 
J2 — Plin.  13,  c.  12.--/)te.  42.-  GeUiut.  6, 

«.  17. ^The  3d,  succeedeil  his  father  Phi 

ladelphus  on  the  Egyptian  throne.  He  ear- 
ly engaged  in  a  war  against  Antiochus  The- 
m,  for  his  unkindness  to  Berenice  the  Egyp- 
tian kiHg^s  sister,  whom  he  had  married  with 
the  consent  of  Philadelphos.  With  the  most 
rapid  success  he  conquered  Syria  and  Silicia, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  [Bactnana  and  the 
confines  of  India  ;]  bat  a  sedition  at  home 
stopped  his  pro|;re88,  and  he  returned  to 
Egypt  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  conquered 
nations.  Among  the  immense  riches  which 
be  brought  he  had  above  2500  statues  of  the 
Egyptian  gods,  which  Cambyses  had  carried 
away  into  Persia  when  he  conquered  F^ypt.. 
These  were  restored  to  the  temples,  and  the 
Egyptians  called  their  sovereigo  Evergetet^ 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  attention,  benefi- 
cence, aJid  religious  zeal  for  the  gods  of  his 
country.  The  last  yean  of  Ptolemy's  reign 
"were  passed  in  peace,  if  we  except  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of  20  sil- 
ver talents  which  their  ancestors  had  always 
paid  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  He  also  in- 
terested himself  in  th^  aflairs  of  Greece,  and 
assisted  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  against 
the  lea^rs  of  the  Achaean  league ;  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  ally  defeated,  and 
even  a  fugitive  in  Egypt.  Evergetes  died 
221  years  before  Christ,  after  a  reign  of  25 
years,  and,  like  his  two  illuflrious  predeces- 
sors, he  was  the  patron  of  learning,  and  in< 
deed  he  is  the  last  of  the  Lagides  who  gain 
ed  popularity  among  his  subjects  by  clemen- 
cy, moderation,  and  humanity,  and  who 
•^flmmandcd  respect  even  from  his  enemies, 
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by  valour,  prudence,  and  reputatiaB.  it 
said  that  he  deposHed  15  talents  io  tiu  U 
of  the  Athenians  to  be  permitted  totnw 
the  original  manuscripts  of  MtAjitu,  Ea 
pides,  and  Sophocles,  and  that  be  (hm 
the  pledge.   Plui.  in  Cieeifs.&c— P«^!/ 

Justin.  29,  &c The  4th,  sooceciidl 

father  Evergetes  on  Che  throne  of  E^* 
received  the  surname  of  Pkilopdir  ^  Ti 
phrasis,  because,  according  to  tome  hm 
ans,  he  destroyed  his  father  bv  poison.  B«'i 
gan  his  reign  with  acts  of  the  greateit  an 
ty,  and  he  successively  sacnfiwd  to  ^r 
rice  his  own  father,  bis  wiie,bii  uAei^a 
his  brother.  He  received  the  naBcoCT 
phon  from  his  extravagance  aod  deh^ 
ry,  and  that  of  Gailut  because  he  ipp^'f 
in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  like  one  cf  a 
bacchanals,  and  with  all  thegeeloTacii 
priests  of  Cybele.  In  the  midit  of  hii  F^ 
sures,  Philopater  was  called  to  vir  ips 
Aoliochus  king  of  Syria,  and  at  theba^^j 
powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  hiio^^ 
territories,  and  might  have  added  loitE^I 
dom  of  Syria  to  ^gypt,  if  b9  btdm^^ 
prudent  use  of  the  victories  whid»  tOakl 
his  arms.  In  his  return  he  visited  JeI»ff^ 
but  the  Jews  prevented  himforoW/fi*'*^ 
termg  their  temple,  for  which  insoteBce  tola 
majesty  the  monarch  determined  towtijai^ 
the  whole  nation.  He  ordered  »n  »«••■ 
number  of  Jews  to  be  exposed  in  t  P'**'** 
trodden  under  the  feet  of  elephsuti,  bat  t?* 
supernatural  instinct,  the  generooi  tf^ 
turned  their  fury  not  on  those  thsl  W'** 
devoted  to  death,  but  apon  the  ftJP^IJ'^ 
tators.  This  circnmstanoe  Umned  !*»?' 
ter,  and  he  behaved  with  more  tbao  a^ 
kindness  to  a  nation  which  be  hsd  »^ 
devoted  to  destrucUon.  In  the  1**^^ 
his  reign,  the  Romans,  whom  s  ^«*r 
war  with  Carthage  ^^^^^^'^JiT^l 
same  time  roused  to  superior  •<^***^'!j^ 
ed,  for  poliUcal  reasons,  the  ^^^_^^^. 
which  had  been  made  with  the  f;gy2jL; 
narchs.  Philopater  at  last,  ^•»?|*j^ 
enervated  by  intemperance  and  cowaW" 
bauchery,  died  in  the  37lh  7^'izX 
after  a  reign  of  17  years,  204  years  WT. 
Christian  era.  His  death  was  ^"^^ 
followed  by  the  murder  of  the  «)iiV«J*|^ 
his  voluptuonsness  and  ^*'*''*/!jr!Lit. 
their  carcasses  were  d^agS**^  ^'"J^K- 
est  ignominy  through  the  '^^^^7,,  ^Qh 
dria.   Po/^6.— Jii^m.30,fcc-m*J^ 

om, The  5th,  succeeded  hw  ^^^r^ 

,  ater  as  king  of  EffyP^b*!"^^^  if 
4th  year  of  his  age.  Dnrinj  »<  JT^  ^ 
his  minority  he  was  under  *b*  P'^nfS- 
Sosicius  and  of  Aristoroese^f  dj  ^^^^ 
dent  administration  Antioc*'"rJ^gJ3h. 
sessed  of  the  provinces  ^^^^^'^JVkf  sir. 
lestine,  which  he  hsd  oonqo^'^l^i^ 
The  Romans  also  renewed  l*»«'''  r^A  t^ 
him  after  their  victoHci  ^^'.^SJSfsr. 
the  conclusion  of  the  »**^°iJ3**"* 
This  flattering  emba©y  '"^"^^SfTtb* 
to  ofler  the  care  of  the  I»*^4iit- 
young  monarch  totb«Ro»»°*'^ 
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L  wms  confirmed  in  his  honourable  office. 

by  makings  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
pl«  of  Achaia,  he  convinced  the  Eg^p- 
•  .tfcat  he  'Was  qualified  to  wield  the  seep- 

and  to  goTern  the  nation.  But  now  that 
ieoaj  had  reached  his  14th  year,  according 
he  laws  and  customs  of  E^pt,  the  years 
lis  minority  had  expired.    He  received 

saroame  of  Epiphanet^  or  illustrious,  and 
I  crowned  at  Alexandria  with  the  greatest 
imnity,  and  the  faithful  Aristomenes  re- 
led  into  bis  hands  an  empire  which  he  had 
emad  with  honour  to  himself  and  with 
Jit  to  his  sovereign.  Foung  Ptolemy  was 
sooner  delivered  from  the  shackles  of  a 
erior  than  he  betrayed  the  same  vices 
ich  bad  characterized  his  father,  the  coun- 
s  of  Aristomenes  were  despised,  and  the 
lister  who  for  ten  years  had  governed  the 
tg^om  with  equity  and  moderation,  was 
rificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  soverei|;o, 
LO  abhorred  him  for  the  salutary  advice 
lich  his  own  vicious  inclinations  did  not 
rmit  him  to  follow.  His  cruelties  raised 
litions  among  his  subjects,  but  these  were 
ice  quelled  by  the  prudence  and  the  mo 
ration  of  one  Polycrates,  the  most  faithful 

bis  corrapt  mioisters.  lo  the  midst  of  hi^ 
:travagance,  Cpiphanes  did  not  forget  his 
lianee  with  the  Romans  ;  above  all  others 
I  showed  himself  eager  to  cultivate  friend- 
ip  with  a  nation  from  whom  he  could  de- 
re  so  many  advantages,  and  during  their 
ar  against  Antiochus,  he  offered  to  assist 
Aia  with  money  against  a  monarch,  whose 
iisghter  Cleopatra  he  had  married,  but 
IkM  he  hated  on  account  of  the  seditions 
e  nosed  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt.  Af 
3r  a  reign  of  24  years,  180  years  before 
hvttt,  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  by  his  minis- 
srs,  whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  of 
tieir  possessions  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
-eleocos  king  of  Syria.  Lit>,  35,  c  13,  &c. 
"Jvaftin,  &c.— ^The  6th,  succeeded  his  fa- 
her  Epiphanes  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and 
ocfived  the  surname  of  Philometor,  on  ac- 
count of  his  hatred  against  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra. He  was  in  Uie  6th  year  of  his  age 
grhen  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  during  his 
minority  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  his 
mother,  and  at  her  death  by  an  eunuch  who 
Was  oneof  hiifavourites.  He  made  war  against 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  king  of  Syria,  to  reco- 
rer  the  proviaces  of  Palestine  and  Ccelosy- 
ria,  which  were  part  of  the  Egyptian  domi 
iioni»  and  after  several  successes  he  fell  into 
he  bands  of  the  enemy,  who  detained  him  in 
HmAiiemeat.  During  the  captivity  of  Phi- 
ometor,  the  E^^yptians  raised  to  the  throne 
tift  younger  brother  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or 
^hyscon,  also  son  of  Epiphanes ;  but  he  wa^ 
\o  sooner  established  in  his  power  than  An- 
iocboa  tamed  bis  arms  against  E^pt,  drove 
be  oaurper,  and  restored  Philometor  to  all 
tjs  rights  and  privileges  as  king  of  E^gypt 
)^h|s  artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  was  soon 
^omp<'^*''^^  ^y  Philometor,  and  when  he 
iaw  that  Peltuinm«  the  key  of  Egypt,  had  re- 
mained in  the  baxvli  of  his  Syrian  dly,  he  re- 


called his  brother  Physcon,  and  made  him 
partner  on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with 
him  how  to  repel  their  common  enemy. 
This  union  of  interest  in  the  two  royal  bro- 
thers incensed  Antiochus  ;  he  entered  Egypt 
with  a  large  army,  but  the  Romans  checked 
his  progress  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  No 
sooner  were  thpy  delivered  from  the  impend- 
ing war,than  Philometor  and  Phyicon^whom 
the  fear  of  danger  had  united,  began  with 
mutual  jealousy  to  oppose  each  other^i  views. 
Physcon  was  at  last  banished  by  the  superior 
power  of  his  brother,  and  as  he  could  find  no 
support  in  Egypt  he  immediately  repaired  to 
Rome.  To  excite  more  effectually  the  com- 
passion of  the  Romans,  and  to  gain  their  as* 
aistance,  he  appeared  in  the  meanest  dress, 
and  took  his  residence  in  the  most  obscure 
comer  of  the  city.  He  received  an  audience 
from  the  senate,  and  the  Romans  settled  the 
dispute  between  the  two  royal  brothers  by  ma- 
king them  independent  of  one  another,  and  giv- 
ing the  government  of  Libya  and  Cyrehe  to 
Physcon,  and  confirming  Philometor  in  the 
possession  of  Egypt  and  the  island  ot  Cyprus. 
These  terms  of  accommodation  were  gladly 
accepted,  but  Physcon  soon  claimed  the  do- 
minion of  Cyprus,  and  in  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans,  who  wished  to  aggran- 
dize themselves  by  the  diminution  of  the 
Egyptian  power.  Philometor  refused  to  deli- 
ver up  the  island  of  Cypru?,  and  to  call  away 
his  brother's  a'tention  he  fomented  the  seeds 
of  rebellion  in  Cyrene.  But  the  death  of  Phi- 
lometor, 145  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
left  Physcon  master  of  Egypt  and  all  the 
dependent  provinces.  Philometor  has  been 
commended  by  some  historians  for  his  cle- 
mency and  moderation.  Diod, — LU>. — Polyb. 
— *The  7th  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Physcon, 
on  account  of  the  prominence  of  his  belly,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Philometor,  and,  as  he  had  reign- 
ed for  some  time  conjointly  with  him,  {vii. 
Ptolemsus  6th.)  his  succession  was  approv- 
ed, though  the  vife  and  the  son  of  the  de- 
ceased monarch  laid  claim  to  the  crown., 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the 
Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Physooa 
should  marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  son 
should  succeed  on  the  throne  at  his  death. 
The  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  but 
on  that  very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleo- 
patra^s  son  in  her  arms.  He  ordered  himself 
to  be  called  Evergftet,  but  the  Alexandrians 
refused  to  do  it,  and  stigmatized  him  with  the 
appellation  of  Kakergetety  or  evil-doer,  a  sur- 
name which  he  deserved  by  his  tyranny  and 
oppression.  A  series  of  barbarity  rendered 
him  odious,  but  as  no  one  attempted  to  rid 
Egypt  of  his  tyranny,  the  Alexandrians  aban- 
doned their  habitations,  and  fled  from  a  place 
which  continually  streamed  with  the  blood  of 
their  massacred  fellow-citizens.  If  their  mi- 
gration  proved  fatal  to  the  commerce  and 
prospenty^of  Alexandria,  it  was  of  the  most 
essential  service  to  the  countries  where  they 
retired ;  and  the  numbers  of  Egyptians  that 
souffht  a  safer  wylam  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
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iotrodnced  amoogf  the  inhabitanU  of  those 
countries  the  diiTerent  profenioos  that  were 
practised  with  snccen  in  the  cnpital  of  Egfypt. 
Physcon  endearoar^d  to  re-people  the  city 
which  bis  cruelty  had  laid  desolate ;  but  the 
lear  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  former  inhabit- 
ants^ prevailed  more  than  the  promise  of 
riches,  rights,  ami  immunities.  The  king  at 
last,  disgusted  with  Cleopatra,  repudiated  her, 
and  married  her  daughter  by  Philometor, 
called  also  Cleopatra.  He  still  continued  to 
exercise  the  greatest  cruelty  U()on  his  sub 
jects,  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of  his 
ministers  kept  the  people  in  tranquil  ity,  till 
an.  Egypt  revolted  when  the  king  bad  baselv 
murdered  all  the  young  men  of  Alexandria 
Without  friends  or  support  in  Egypt  he  fle<) 
to  Cyprus,  and  Cleepatra,  the  divorced  queen, 
ascended  the  throne.  In  his  ban!shii>enl 
Physcon  dreaded  lest  the  Alexandrians 
should  also  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  son  by  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  then 

Soveraor  of  Cyrene,  and  under  these  appre- 
ensioDi  he  sent  for  the  young  prince,  called 
Mempfaitis,  to  Cyprus,  and  murdered  him  as 
90on  as  he  reached  the  shore.  To  make  the 
barbarity  more  complete,  he  sent  the  limb? 
of  Memphitis  to  Cleopatra,  and  they  were 
received  as  the  queen  was  going  to  celebrate 
her  birth-day.  Soon  aAer  this  he  invaded 
Egypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Cieoj>atra,  who,  being  left 
without  friends  or  assistance,  fled  to  her  el- 
dest daughter  Cleopatra,  who  had  married 
Demetrius  king  of  Syria.  This  decisive  blow, 
restored  Physcon  to  his  throne,  where  hr 
continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  hated  by 
his  subjects  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  He 
died  at  Alexandria  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  about  1 16  years 
before  Christ.  Some  authors  have  extolled 
Physcon  for  his  fondness  of  literature;  they 
have  observed,  that  from  his  extensive  know- 
ledge he  was  called  the  philohgUtt  and  tha 
he  wrote  a  comment  upon  Homer,  besidb* 
an  history  in  ^  books,  admired  for  its  ele 
^aca,  and  often  quoted  by  succeeding  au- 
thors whose  pen  was  employed  on  the  sam^ 
subject.      Diod.^Juslin.    38,   kc — Athn, 

^—Porphyr, The  8th,  su roamed  Lathv- 

rut^  from  an  excrescence  like  a  pea  on  the 
nose,  sacoeeded  his  father  Physcon  as  king  of 
Egypt.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne,  than  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who  reign- 
«d  conjointly  with  him,  expelled  him  to  Cy- 
prasy  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his 
brother  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite 
aon.  Lathyrus,  banished  from  Egypt,  be- 
came  king  of  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  make 
war  against  Alexander  Jaoneus,  king  of  J u 
dea,  through  whose  assistance  and  intrigue 
he  had  been  expelled  by  Cleopatra.  Thf 
Jewish  monarch  wa*  conquered,  and  50,000 
of  his  men  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Lathyrus,  after  he  had  exercised  the  greatest 
txttdty  upon  the  Jews,  and  made  vain  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  re- 
hired to  Cyprus  tiU  the  death  of  liis  brother. 
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Alexander  restored  him  to  hii  oatirt  a 
nions.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Egrpt  na. 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sorereip  l 
Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was  cloj«!j  it* 
ed  for  three  successive  years,  acd  fra 
powerful  and  populous  city  it  wis  redaa 
to  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  bb  t^ 
Lathyrus  was  called  upon  to  assist  tlwj 
mans  with  a  navy  for  the  conquest  of  A  ^fl 
but  Lucullus,  who  had  been  seal  to  o^'^ 
the  wanted  supply,  though  rectiw<i  u 
kingly  honours,  was  dismissed  with  eu 
and  unsatisfactory  answers,  and  Ibemar 
refused  to  part  with  troops  which  he  iw* 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  hn  t^ 
dom.  Lathyrus  died  81  yetn  behrt^ 
Christian  era,  after  a  reign  of  36  jeanja 
the  death  of  his  father  Phjscoo,  elemt 
which  he  had  passed  with  his  mothir  O 
patra  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  t^ 
in  Cyprus,  and  seven  after  hii  Et'A- 
death.  He  was  succeeded  bj  he  ■• 
daughter  Cleopatra,  whom  AlexaodB.'^ 
son  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  bj  »*«■ 
the  dictator  Sylla  sen  after  mamft'*^ 
murdered.  Joteph,  Hist, — JusttR.^-^ 

in  Lue. — ^ppian,  in  Miihrid. "H*  S^' 

vtd.  Alexander   Ptolemy  1st;  for  fix  li- 
Ptolemy,  rid,  Alexander  Ptolemy2d;  i*^ 
Uth,  vid.  Alexander  Ptolemy  31—''- 
12th,  the  illegiUmate  son  of  Lathyruf, lift- 
ed the  throne  of  Eg*  pt  ai  the  death  of  .Ufl 
ander  3d.     He  received  the  surDiaeoi..* 
Mes,  because  he  played  skilfully  ooth'^' 
His  rise  showed  great  marks  o/^prodeoc«  *• 
circumspection,  and  as  his  predecessor bjt 
will  had  left  the  kingdom  of  Eflri^  «J  "; 
Romans,  .Auletes  knew  that  h^c«dd* 
be  firmly  estabUshed  on  his  Ibrone  wtb^ 
the  approbation  of  the  Roman  f^^^ 
was  successful  in  his  applications,  hk*^ 
who  was  then  consul,  and  in  want  ^'^ 
established  his  surcession,  and  r*"??.*" 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  •^^^iZ 
reived  the  enormous  sum  of  tboot  i« 
and  162,600/.  steriing.    But  thae  a^ 
rendered  him  unpopular  at  home,  iw 
he  had  suffered  the  Romans  qfi^'/^^ 
possession  of  Cyprus,  theEgypt»«J*'rJ 
and  Auletes  was  obliged  to  Aj  ^^^^^ 
dom,  and  seek  protection  *"^^.°7-« 
powerful  of  his  allies.    His  comHlsioW  » 
heard  at  Rome,  at  first  with  »nd'»9je°^ 
I  he  murder  of  100  noblemen  of  .^jJfTJ^ 
whom  the  Egyptians  had  sent  tojo*J  ^ 
proceedings  before  the  ^^^*^^   fof 
Jered  him  unpopular  and  <"^**^'^tki 
pey,  however,  supported  ^''.ff'i^a 
5»enators  decreed  to  re-esiihrnj^    .  -^ 
his  throne ;  but  as  they  proc^^^j^^^^ 
the  execution  of  their  plans,  tw        y, 
rtUred  from  Rome  to  Ep*>?°l^iJ)*r/ 
lay  concealed  for  some  dtneia  »"  ^^^^ 
Diana.     Ouringhis  absence  froW^^JJig,. 
his  daughter  Berenice  bad  n»a^r^by 
lute,  and  established  herself  on  t^-Jf  gel- 
a  marriage  with  ArcbeUtts,  a  PJ^jjxo 
lona's  temple  at  Comnja^  Tl&.  ^^ 
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eAd  of  a  Roman  army,  approached  to  replace 
Luletes'oo  his  throne.  Aaletes  was  no  sooq- 
r  restored  to  power,  than  he  sacrificed  to  h».- 
mhitioQ  his  daughter  Berenice,  and  beha\ 
d  with  Ihe  greatest  ingratitude  and  perfid 
)  Rabirius,  a  Roman  who  had  supplied  hiti) 
rith  money  when  expelled  from  his  kiogdom. 
lUletes  died  four  years  aAer  his  restoratiuti 
bout  51  years  bcfere  the  Christian  era.  H 
jft  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  hi- 
riU  ordered  the  eldest  of  his  sons  to  marr\ 
le  eldest  of .  his  sisters,  and  to  ascend  wiin 
er  the  vacant  throne.  As  these  chddre 
'ere  young*  the  dying  monarch  recomn^o.!- 
1  them  to  the  protection  and  paternal  can 
fthe  Romans,  and  accordingly  Pompey  the 
rreat  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to  be 
leir  patron  and  guardian.  Their  reign  wa:> 
I  turbulent  as  that  of  their  predecessors,  and 
is  remarkable  for  no  ancommon  events, 
Qly  We  may  observe  that  the  young  queen 
^as  the  Cleopatra  who  soon  after  became  su 
elebrated  as  being  the  mistress  of  J.  Cesar, 
le  wife  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  lastiof  the 
Egyptian  monarobs  of  the  family  of  Liagos. 
ic.  pro  Rabir,-^Strab,  17.— Dien.  39.— -/p 

urn.  de  Civ, The  ISth.sumamed  rhony' 

lus  or  Btuchtu^  ascended  the  throne  of 
Igypt  conjointly  with  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
rhom  he  had  married  according  to  the  di- 
ed ions  of  his  father  Auletes.  He  was  un- 
er  the  care  and  protection  of  Pompey  the 
reat,  [wrf.  PtolemsBus  12lh,]  but  the 
rickedness  and  avarice  of  his  ministers  soou 
iduced  him  to  reign  independent.  He  wa' 
^en  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age,  when  hi; 
uardian.  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
ame  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  ht5 
rotectioo.  He  refused  to  grant  the  requir 
d  assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  minis- 
ers  he  basely  murdered  Pompey  after  he 
ad  broujjht  him  to  shore  under  the  mask  o( 
riendship  and  cordiality.  To  curry  the  fa- 
our  of  the  conqueror  of  Phursalia.  Ptolemy 
ut  off  the  head  of  Pompey,  but  Caesar  turn- 
d  with  indignation  from  such  pertidy,  and 
/hen  he  arrived  at  Alexandria  he  found  the 
:ing  of  Egypt  as  faithless  to  his  cause  as  to 
hat  of  his  fallen  enemy.  Caesar  sat  as  judge 
0  hear  the  various  claims  of  the  brother  and 
ister  to  the  throne  ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
>le,  he  ordered  the  will  of  Auletes  to  be  read, 
tnd  confirmed  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  in  the 
possession  of  Egypt,  and  appointed  the  two 
younger  children  masters  of  the  island  of  Cy 
prus.  This  fair  and  candid  decision  might 
^ve  left  no  room  for  dissatisfaction,  but  Pto- 
emy  was  governed  by  cruel  aud  avaricious 
cninistersy  and  thierefore  he  refused  to  ac^ 
iCQowledge  Ceesar  as  ajudgeora  mediator 
The  Roman  enforced  bis  authority  by 
^ms,  and  three  victories  were  obtained  over 
^e  Egyptian  forces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  rvi 
Caesar,  now  headed  his  armies,  but  a  defeat 
was(a|al,aQd  as  he  attempted  to  save  hit* 
life  by  flight,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile, 
shout  46  years  before  Christ,  and  three 
yean  aad  •ight  moaths  after  the  dMtb  of 


Auletes.  Cleopatra,  at  the  death  of  her 
brother,  became  sole  mistress  of  Egypt ;  but 
Hs  the  Egyptians  were  no  friends  to  female 
i^overnment,  Cesar  obliged  her  to  marry  her 
youiiger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  in 
he  eleventh  year  of  bis  age.  j^pptan.  Civ. — 
Ccet.  in  AUx. — Strab,  17. — Joseph,  AnL — 
fHo.-^Plut.  in  Ant.  &c. — Sutton,  in  Cum. 

Apion,  king  of  Cyrene.  wa  the  illegiti- 

mute    son  of   Ptolemy    Physcon.      After  a 

igu  of  20  years  he  died  ;  and  as  he  had  no 

hildren,  be  made  the  Romans  heirs  of  bis 

iominions.     The  Romans  presented  his  sub- 

I'Cts  with  their  independence.    Liv.  70. 

Ceraunus,  a  sod  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  Eury- 
dice  the  daughter  of  Antipater.  Unable  to 
ucceed  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  Ceraunus 
fled  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  where  he  was 
received  with  friendly  marks  of  attention. 
Seleucus  was  then  king  of  Macedonia,  an 
empire  which  he  had  lately  acquired  by  the 
leath  of  Lysimachos  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia, 
but  his  reign  was  short,  and  Ceraunus  per- 
fidiously murdered  him  and  ascended  his 
throne  28^  B.  C.  The  murderer,  however, 
could  not  be  firmly  established  in  Macedonia, 
as  long  as  Arsinoe  the  widow,  and  the  child- 
ren of  Lysimachns  were  alive,  and  entitled  to 
claim  bis  kingdom  as  the  lawful  possession  of 
their  father.  To  remove  these  obstacles, 
Ceraunus  made  offers  of  marriage  to  Arsi- 
uoe  who  was  bis  own  sister.  The  queen  at 
first  Fofased,  but  the  protestations  and  solemci 
promises  of  the  usurper  at  last  prevailed 
upon  her  to  consent  The  nuptials,  however, 
were  no  sooner  celebrated,  than  Ceraunus 
mtirdered  the  two  young  princes,  and  con- 
flrmed  his  usurpation  by  rapine  and  cruelty. 
But  now  three  powerful  princes  claimed  the 
kingdom  of  vjacedonia  as  their  own,  Antio* 
chus,  the  son  of  Seleucus;  Aotigonus,  the 
»on  of  Demetrius  ;  and  Pyrrhus.  Uie  king  of 
Epirus.  These  enemies,  however,  were  soon 
removed ;  Ceraunus  conquered  ^tiuonus  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  stopped  the  hostilities 
of  his  two  other  rivals  by  promises  and 
money.  He  did  not  long  remain  inactive,  a 
barbarian  army  of  Gauls  claimed  a  tribute 
from  him,  and  the  monarch  immediately 
arched  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody.  The  Macedo- 
oians  might  have  obtained  the  victory  if  Ce- 
raunus had  shown  more  prudence.  He  was 
thrown  down  from  his  elephant,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  tore 
^is  body  to  pieces.  Ptolemy  had  been  king  of 
Macedonia  only  18  months.    Juxiitt.  24,  £»;. 

-^Patu.  10,  c.  10. An  illegitimate  son  of 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which 
he  was  tyrannically  di4>o«sessed  by  the  Ro- 
mans.  Cato  was  at  the  head  of  the  foroM 
which  were  sent  against  Ptolemy  by  the  se- 
•late,  and  the  Roooan  general  proposed  to  the 
monarch  to  r  tire  from  the  tht^e,  and  to 
Miss  the  rest  of  his  days  io  tbta  obecnre  oifioe 
of  high-priMt  in  tha  temple  of  VenDs  at  Pa. 
phos.  The  ofiiir  wms  rtjeoted  with  the  iodig. 
nation  wbioh  it  merited,  and  th*  monarch 
pe^oaad  JumeUat  the  apfproMb  of  tbe  ose- 
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my.  The  treasures  found  in  the  island 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1^356^0/. 
sterling,  which  were  carried  to  Rome  by  the 
conquerors.    Plut.  tn  Cat. — f^oL  Max.  9. — 

Flor.  3. A  son  of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus, 

by  Antig^one,  the  daughter  of  Berenice.  He 
was  left  governor  of  Gpirus  when  Pyr-. 
rhus  went  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines  against  the  Romans,  where  he  pre- 
sided with  great  prudence  and  modera 
tion.  He  was  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in 
the  expedition    which   Pyrrhus    undertook 

against  Sparta  and  Argos. An  eunuch,  by 

whose  friendly  assistance  Mithridates  the 
Great  saved  his  life  after  a  battle  with  Lu- 

cqU«s. A  king  of  Epirus,  who  died  very 

7oan|^as  he  was  marching  an  army  against 
the  ^tolians  who  had  seized  a  part  of  his 
dominions.  Justin,  28. — -—A  king  of  Chal- 
cidice  in  Syria,  about  30  years  before  Christ. 
He  opposed  Pompey  when  be  invaded  Syria, 
but  he  was  defeated  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
conqueror  spared  his  life  only  upon  receiving 
1000  Ulents.  Joseph.  Ant.  13. A  ne- 
phew of  Antigonus,  who  commanded  an  army 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  revolted  from  his 
uncle  to  Cassander,  and  some  time  after  he 
attempted  to  bribe  the  soldiers  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  invited  him 
to  bis  camp.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned 
for  this  treachery,  and  the  Egyptian  monarch 

at  last  ordered  him  to  drink  hemlock. A 

son  of  Seleucus,  killed  in  the  celebrated  bat- 
tle which  was  fought  at  Issus  between  Da- 
rius and  Alexander  the  Great. A  son  of 

Juba,  made  king  of  Mauritania.  He  was 
son  of  Cleopatra  Selene,  the  daughter  of  M. 
Antony  and  the  celebrated  Cleopatra.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Caius  Caligula.    Dio. 

— Tacit.  Ann.  11. A  Jew,  famous  for  his 

cruelty  and  avarice.  He  was  for  some  time 
governor  of  Jericho,  about  135  years  before 
Christ. A  powerful  Jew  during  the  trou- 
bles which  disturbed  the  peace  of  Judea,  in 

the  reign  of  Augustus. A  son  of  Antony 

by  Cleopatra,  surnamed  PhUadHphut  by  his 
father,  and  made  master  ot  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
and  all  the  territories  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
were  situated  between  the  iEgean  and  the 

Euphrates.    Phit.  in  Anton. Claudius,  a 

celebrated  geographer,  astronomer,  and  ma- 
thematician in  the  reign  of  Adrian  and  An- 
toninus. He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Pelnsium,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  learning  he  received  the 
name  of  most  wise,  and  most  divine  among 
the  Greeks.  {He  has  always  been  regarded 
as  th<?  prince  cSf  astronomers  among  the  an 
cients,  and  in  bis  works  he  has  left  us  a  com- 
plete body  of  the  science.  He  corrected 
Hipparchus*6  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  formed  tables  by  which  the  motions  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  might  be  calcu- 
lated and  regulated.  He  digested  the  obser- 
vations of  the  ancients  into  a  system  entitled, 
Ms>«x«  2w»T«fic,  or  Oreat  Con§truelum.] 
In  this  he  has  adopted  and  exhibited  the  an- 
cient systdm  of  the  world,  placing  the  earth 
in  the  ceotre  of  the  nniverset  a  doctrine  oni- 
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versally  believed  and  adopted  till  tlaa  'Mk 
century,  when  it  was  confated  mnd  t^kM 
by  Copernicus.  [By  order  of  tke  ki  pi 
Arabia,  in  827,  this  work  was  traiwlafetf  m. 
Arabic,  in  which  langoAgo  it  was  i^lci  L 
magest,  and  from  the  Arabic  it  was  trani* 
ed  into  Latin,  about  the  year  lt3Q.  Th 
Greek  text  was  first  printed  at  Bmak  a 
1 538. 1  His  geography  tB  valued  for  iu  lean- 
ing, and  the  very  useful  inibrmatioa  w^ichk 
gives,  rin  this  he  tells  us  that  be  foBowi  ik 
geography  of  Marin  us  of  Tyre,  bot  with  as- 
merous  additions  and  correcttons.  Ftdtmf 
has  the  merit  of  carrying  into  fall  encatioa 
and  practice  the  inrentioo  of  Hipparofaas^far 
designating  the  situation  of  places  by  letiUsds 
and  longitude,  after  it  bad  lain  derBaoc  (sr 
more  than  250  years ;  and  tboogb,  tar  was: 
of  observations,  it  is  £ar  from  beiag^  pesiMt 
yet  his  work  has  been  found  very  mtidt  Is 
modern  geographers.]  Besides  bis  jjil^ 
and  his  geography,  Ptolemy  wrote  etksr 
books,  fsucb  as  '^Recenslo  Cbronolopcs," 
"  De  judiciis  Astrorum,'*  **'  Elementa  Harao- 
nica,*"  &c.]  The  best  edition  of  Ptetoy^ 
geography  is  that  of  Bertius^  foL  AmaL  Mlli 
and  that  of  his  treatise  de  Jttdiciis  ^'iunkp- 
eit  by  Camerar,  4to.  IS30,  and  of  the  Hama- 
nica,  4to.  VVallis,  Oxon.  1683. 

Ptolemais,  a  town  of  Thebao  ia  Egjpt, 
called  after  the  Ptolemies,  who  bmamtiSed  iL 
There  was  also  another  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  territories  of  Cyrene.  It  was  situate 
on  the  sea-coast,  and,  acoordiag  to  some,  it 

was  the  same  as  Barce-     [vtd.  Barce.} Jl 

city  of  Palestine,  called  abo  Ae<L.  [tid. 
Ace.]  Mela,  1,  c.  8,  I.  3,  c  8.— Pfei.  2,  c 
73.— Srra6.  14,  &c. 

PuBLicdLA,  a  name  given  to  PuUios  Vs- 
lerius,  on  account  of  his  great  popoUiitr. 
ruf.  Valerius.  PltU.  in  Pub. — X.«r.  2,  c  8.— 
P/in.  30,  c.  15. 

PuBLiLiA  LEX,  WAS  made  by  PoUihia 
Philo,  the  <)ictator,  A.  U.  C.  445.  It  pemt- 
ted  one  of  the  censors  to  be  elected  fran  Ike 
plebeians,  since  one  of  the  consuls  was  c^ 
sen  from  that  body.  Liv.  8,  o.  IS.— —An- 
other by  which  it  was  ordained  that  all  favs 
should  be  previously  approved  by  the  scaa- 
lors  before  they  were  pn^>oeed  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

PuBLivs  Syrps,  a  Syrian  mioiic  pest, 
who  flourished  about  44  years  before  CkraL 
He  was  originally  a  slave  sold  to  a  Ruaia 
patrician,  called  Domitius,  who  brought  ftm 
op  with  great  attention,  and  ^vehiabii 
freedom  when  of  age.  He  gained  the  cstsea 
of  the  most  powerral  at  Rome,  and  reekaesl 

Cttsar  among  his  patrons.  Cssar  gsn 
him  the  prize  over  Laberios.  (rid.  Laht- 
rius.)  [The  miines  of  Syms  were  Mm- 
guished  for  the  moral  sentences  which  tbsy 
contained.  The  actors  of  this  kind  of  drs- 
matio  composition  were  accustomed  toittfi 
their  memories  with  moral  preoqpta,  of  vbuh 
they  made  use  as  occasion  olfored.  Tbc  se* 
oients  speak  of  the  mimes  of  Cyras  as  aor^ 
thy  of  a  i^oe  among  the  flaest  prodoetioBi 
of  RofflBQ  literature.    There  only  reaniB  ef 


&9  iMOwercr,  152  moral  aenUnoes  which 
i  extracted  for  the  purpose  just  al- 
.  Some  of  the  manuecripts  are  en- 
^he  SenteDCM  of  Publioa  Syr  us  aod 
I  ;**  this  is  owing  no  doobt  to  Sene- 
preserved  some  of  them  by  his 
The  senteacet  of  Syrus  are  re- 
fer the  knowledge  of  life  which 
ay,  aod  for  the  simple  and  modest 
\  ll^'whicb  they  are  expressed.  The  lat- 
wtttioii  is  that  of  Tzschncke,  in  the  *'  Auc- 
p  C^itini  iMinoret,"  Lips.  1790.] 
irBX^ivs,  a  prsenomen  oonnmon  among  the 
Hifli*^— -— A  pretor  who  conqoered  Palae- 
■«. .  He  was  only  a  plebeian,  and  tboagh 
Mtf  eoosnl  nor  dictator,  he  obtained  a  tri- 
^  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  sena- 
k  H0  was  the  first  who  was  honoured 
p.  m  triamph  daring  the  prstorship.— A 
pBMi  eonsul  who  defeated  the  Latins,  and 
•  Blade  dictator. 

JhrxticlriAf  a  goddess,  who,  as  her  name 
|Aie»*  presided  oyer  chastity.  She  had  two 
lipte  at  Rome.     Fesius,  de  V.  tig, — Lie. 

IPviKmxaiA,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
^eodoeios  the  Great,  famous  for  her  piety, 

odermtioQ,  and  virtnes. A  daughter  of 

roadiosv  who  held  the  government  of  the 
amaii  empire  for  many  years.  She  was 
otlier  of  Valentinian.  Her  piety,  and  her 
iVAte  as  well  as  public  virtues  have  been 
^ecaally  admired.  She  died  A.  D.  452, 
id  wae   interred  at  Ravenna,  where  her 

imb  ketill  to  be  seen. A  sister  of  The<" 

Dsiiie  who  reigned  absolute  for  seme  time  in 
le  Roman  empire. 

PvLCHRVM,  a  promontory  near  Carthage, 
ow  Rasa/ran.    [vid,  Emporiae.]     Ltr.  29, 

Pub  Icon  bellvm.    The  first  Punic  war 
TBS  undertaken  by  the  Romans  against  Car- 
tiage,  B.  C.  264.  The  ambition  of  Rome  was 
be  crigin  of  this  war.    For  upwards  of  240 
^ears,  the  two  nations  had  beheld  with  secret 
ealou^  each  other's  power,  but  they  had  to- 
Ally  eradicated  every  cause  of  contention  by 
lettling,  in  three  difierent  treaties,  the  boun 
laries  of  their  respective  territories,  the  num 
t>er  of  their  allies,  and  how  fur  one  nation 
might  sail  into  the  Mediterreanean  without 
^viog  offence  to  the  other.    Sicily,  an  island 
of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  Carthagini- 
aas  as  a  commercial  nation,  was  the  seat  of 
the  first  dissentions.    The  Mamertini,  a  body 
of  Italian  mercenaries,  were  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Syracuse  to  guard  the  town  of  Mes- 
ssoia,  but  this  tumultuous  tribe,  instead  of 
protecting   the   citizens,    basely  massacred 
them,  snd  seized  their  possessions.    This  act 
of  cruelty  raised  the  indignation  of  all  the 
Sicilians,  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who 
bad  employed  them,  prepared  to  punish  their 
perfidy;   and  the    Mamertini,  besieged   in 
Messana,  and  without  friends  or  resources, 
resolved  to  throw  themselves  for  protection 
i^to  the  hands  of  the  first  power  that  could 
•■eKeve  them.    They  were,  however,  divid- 
ed in  their  sentiments,  and  while  some  im 
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ptored  the  assistanleof  Carthage,  others  call- 
ed  upon  the  Romals  for  protection.     With- 
out hesitation  or  'aelay,  the  Carthaginians 
entered  Messana,  and  the  Romans  also  has- 
tened to  give  the  Mamertini  that  aid  which 
had  been  claimed  from  them  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  from  the  Carthaginians.    At  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  troops,  the  Mamer- 
tmi,  who  had  implored  their  assistance,  took 
up  arms,  and  forced   the  Carthaginians  to 
evacuate  Messana.  Fresh  forces  were  poured 
in  on  every  side,  and  though  Carthage  seemed 
uperior  in  arms  and  in  resources,  yet  the 
valour  aod  intrepidity  of  the  Romans  daily 
appeared  more  formidable,  and   Hiero,  the 
Syracusan  king,  who  hitherto  embraced  the 
interest  of  the  Carthaginians,  became  the 
most  fiiithful  ally  of  the  republic    From  a 
private  quarrel  the  war  became   general. 
The  Romans  obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily,  hut 
as  their  enemies  were  masters  at  sea,  the  ad- 
vantages they  gained  were  small  and  incon- 
siderable.   To  make  themselres  equal    to 
their  adversaries,  they  aspired  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  sea,  and  in  sixty  days  timber  wai 
cut  down,  and  a  fleet  of  120  gallies  complete- 
ly manned  and  provisioned.    The  sucoesaes 
they  met  with  at  sea  were  trivial,  and  little 
advantage  could  be  gained  over  an  enemy 
that  were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and  long 
experience.    Duilius  at  last  obtained  a  victo- 
ry, and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  re- 
ceived a  triumph  after  a  naval  battle.    The 
defeat  off*  the   iEgates  insuls  led  the  Car- 
thaginians to  sue  lor   peace,   and  the  Ro- 
mans, whom  an  unsuccessful  descent  upon 
Africa,  under  Regulus,  (vid.  Regulns,)  had 
rendered  diffident,  listened  to  the  proposal, 
and  the  Punic  war  was  concluded  B.  C.  341, 
on  the  following  terms : — The  Carthaginians 
pledged  themselres  to  pay  to  the  Romans, 
within  twenty  years,  the  sum  of  3000  Euboic 
talents,  they  promised  to  release  all  the  Roman 
captives  without  ransom,  to  evacuate  Sicily 
and  the  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  not  to  molest  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
or  his  allies.     After  this  treaty,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  lost  the  dominion  of  Sardi- 
nia and  Sicily,  made  new  conquests  in  Spain, 
and  soon  began  to  repair  their  losses  by  in- 
dustry and  labour.     They  planted  colonies, 
and  secretly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  their  powerful   rivals.     The  Romans 
were  not  insensible  of  their  successes  in  Spain, 
and,   to  stop  their  progress  towaads  Italy, 
they  made  a  stipulation  with  the  Carthagi- 
ians,  by  which  they  were  not  permitted  to 
cross  the  Il>erus,  or  to  molest  the  cities  of 
their  allies  the  Saguntines.     This   was  for 
9ome  time  observed,  but  when  Annibal  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
armies  in  Spain,  he  spurned  the  boundaries 
which  the  jealousy  of  Rome  had  set  to  his 
arms,  and  he  immediately  formed  the  siege 
of   Saguntum.     The  Romans  were  appriz- 
ed of  the  hostilities  which  had  been  begun 
against  their  allies,  but  Saguntum  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  active  enemy  before  they 
had  taken  any  steps  to  oppose  him.    Com- 
687 
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plaints  were  oftrried  to  Carthai^e,  ancl  war 
-was  detenained  <m  bjr  tfaa  iofloenoe  of  Aaoi> 
bal  in  tlie  Carthagtoiao  lenata.  WHhoot 
delay  or  diflldenee,  B.  C.  218«  AnniUt 
marobed  a  numerom army  [_9id.  Annibal] 
towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry  oo  the  wa 
to  the  g^tes  of  Rome.  He  crossed  the  Alp^ 
and  'the  Appenines  with  uncommon  celeri- 
ty,  and  the  Roman  consuls  who  were  sta- 
tioned to  stop  his  progress,  were  seVerallv 
defeated.  The  battles  of  Ticinos,  Trebia, 
and  Thrasymenu9,  threw  Rome  into  the 
gfreatest  apprehensions,  but  the  prudence 
and  the  dilatory  measures  of  the  dictator 
Fabins  soon  tang^ht  them  to  hope  for  better 
times.  Tat  the  conduct  of  Fabius  was  nni- 
versally  censured  as  cowardice,  and  the  two 
consuls  who  succeeded  hhn  in  the  command, 
by  pursuing  a  different  plan  of  operations, 
soon  brought  on  a  decisive  action  at  Canne. 
in  which  45,000  Romans  were  left  in  the  field 
of  battle.  This  bloody  victory  caused  so 
much  consternation  at  Rome,  that  some  au 
thors  have  declared  that  if  Annibal  had  im 
mediately  marched  from  the  plains  of  Can 
me  to  the  city,  he  would  have  met  with  no 
resistance,  but  would  have  terminated  a  Ion; 
and  dangerous  war  with  glory  to  himself 
atid  the  most  inestimable  advantages  to  hi? 
country.  This  celebrated  victory  at  Cannte 
left  the  conqueror  master  of  two  camps,  and 
of  an  immense  booty ;  anJ  the  cities  which 
had  hitheKo  observed  a  neutrality  no  sooner 
saw  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  than  they  ea 
gerlyembraced  the  interest  of  Carthage.  The 
news  of  this  victory  was  carried  to  Carthngo 
by  Mago,  and  the  Carlhaginians  refused  to 
believe  it  till  three  bushels  of  golden  rings 
were  spread  before  them,  which  had  been 
taken  frmn  the  Roman  knights  in  the  field  of 
battle.  After  this  Annibal  called  his  brother 
Asdrubal  from  Spain  with  a  large  reinforce- 
ment ;  but  the  march  of  Asdrubal  was  inter- 
cepted by  (he  Romans,  his  army  was  defeated, 
and  himself  slain.  Affairs  now  had  taken  ^ 
different  turn,  and  Marcellus,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Italy,  soon 
taught  his  countrymen  that  Annil)al  was  not 
invincible  in  the  field.  la  different  parts  o( 
the  world  the  Romans  were  making  very 
rapid  conqnests,  and  if  the  sudden  arrival  of 
a  Carthaginian  army  in  Italy  at  first  raised 
fears  and  apprehensions,  fhey  were  soon  en 
abled  to  dispute  with  their  enemies  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain,  nnti  the  dominion  oi  the 
sea.  Annibal  no  longer  appeared  formidable 
in  Italy  ;  if  he  conquered  towns  in  Campania 
or  Magna  Graecii*,  ho  remained  master  of 
them  only  while  his  army  hovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  if  he  marched  towards 
Rome,  the  alarm  he  occasioned  was  but  mo- 
mentary ;  the  Romans  were  prepared  to  op- 
pose him,  and  his  retreat  therefore  the  more 
dishonourable.  The  conquests  of  young  Sci- 
pio  in  Spain  had  now  raised  the  expectations 
of  the  Romans,  and  he  had  no  sooner  returned 
to  Rome  than  he  proposed  to  remove  Aunibal 
from  the  capital  of  Italy  by  carrying  the  war 
to  the  gates  of  Carthage.    This  was  a  bold 
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land  hazardous  enterprne,  bat  tbovsk  Fshas 
opposed  it,  H  was  uniTersaliy  mpprorat  W 
the  Romansenate,  and  yoong'  9fcipio  wss^ 
(towered  to  sail  to  Africa.     ^*be  conqneib  a 
the  young  Roman  were  ns  rapid  m  Africa  ■ 
m  Spain,  and  the  CarthagiDians,  appwAiaa  r 
for  the  fate  of  their  capital «  reealled  Anaata 
Irom  Italy,  and  preterrad  tb«ir  salety  at  bam 
to  the  maintaining  of  a  long  aod  eipeuaM' 
war  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.   Ana:^' 
received  their  orders  with  indignatioa,  mi 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  be  left  HaJj,  where  ir 
16  years  be  had  known  no  superior  a  Ae 
field  of  battle.     Ai  his  arrival  io  Afiriet.  Qkc 
Carthaginian  general  soon  coQected  a  kzp 
army,  and  met  bis  exulting  adversary  ii  Ihe 
plains  of  Zama.     The   battle  was  loog  aad 
bloody,  and  though  one  nation  Ibaghl  hri^e- 
ry,  and  the  other  for  the   dearer  sake  or  li- 
berty, the  Romans  obtained  the  vietnry,  mi. 
Annibal,  who  had  sworn  eternal   enmtj  to 
the  gods  of  Rome,  fled  from  Carthage  ttba- 
he  had  advised  his  countrymen  to  aeeefrt  the 
terms  of  the  conqueror.     This  battle  ol  Ztaa 
was    decisive,  the  Carthaginians    sued  fir 
peace,  which  the  haughty  conqti eron  graated 
with  diffiruUy.    The  conditiona  were  these ; 
C  trthage  was  permitted  to  hold  all  the  pas- 
sessions  which  she  had  id  Africa  fa^bre  (ht 
war,  and  to  be  governed  by  her  own  lavt  aad 
institntione.    She  was  ordered  to  make  resti- 
tution of  all  the  ships  and  oCber  effects  which 
had  been  taken  in  violationof  a  tmee  that  had 
been  ngreed  upon  by  both  natiena     ^e  was 
to  surrender  the  whole  of  her  (leei,  except  10 
gallies  ;  she  w^s  to  release  and  deliver  up  afi 
the  captives,  deserters,  or  fugitives,  taikea  or 
received  during  the  war  ;  to  indemmiy  Ma- 
sinissa  for  all  the  losses  which  he  hadsustaia- 
ed  ;  to  deliver  up  all  her  elephants,  and  Isr 
the  future  never  more  to  tame  or  break  laj 
more  of  these  animals.     She  was  not  tomiki 
war  upon  any  nation  whatever  without  the 
consent  of  the  Romans,  aod  she  was  to  reaa- 
burse  the  Romans,  to  pay  the  sum  of  lOlODO 
tulents,  at  the  rate  of  200  talents  a  year  for 
fifty  years,  and  she  was  to  give  np  boftx^ 
from  the  noblest  families  for  the  per^tnnaoce 
of  these  several  articles;  and,  tiD  theralifica* 
tinn  of  the  treaty,  to  supply  the  RooMn  for- 
ces with  money  and  provisions.     These  hu- 
miliating conditions  were  accepted  201  B.C. 
and  immediately    100  Roman  captives  vert 
released,  five  hundred  gallics  were  deJirereJ 
and  burnt  on  the  spot,  but  the  immediate  ex- 
action of  900  talents  was  more  severely  fel^ 
Hud  many  of  the  Carthaginian  senators  Ymrt 
mto  tears.    D u ring  the  50 years  which  folIoT- 
ed  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war.cht 
Carthaginians  were  employed    m  repairuf 
their  losses  by  unwearied  application  and  in- 
dustry ;  but  they  found  still  in  the  Romas  a 
jealous  rival,  and  a  haughty  conqueror,  aad 
lu  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  an  intriguiRig 
and  ambitious  monarch.    The  kiiig  of  Nonu- 
dia  made  himself  master  of  one  of  their  pro- 
vinces ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  nuke 
war  without  the  consent  of  Rome,  the  Car- 
thaginians sought  relief  by  embasiea^  aad 
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made  cootincial  complaints  in  the  Roman  se- 
nate of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Masi- 
nissa.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  cause  of  their  eomplainto  ;  but  as 
Masiniisa  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  the  interest 
of  the  Carthag^inians  was  neg^lected,  and  what- 
ever seemed  to  depress  their  republic  was 
i^eeable  to  the  Romans.  Cato,  who  was  in 
Ihe  namber  of  the  commissioners,  examined 
the  capital  of  Africa  with  a  jealous  eye ;  be 
saw  it  with  concern,  rising  as  it  were  from 
its  ruins  ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he 
Jeclared  in  full  senate,  that  the  peace  of  Italy 
would  never  be  established  while  Carthag^e 
was  in  being.  The  senators,  howcTer,  were 
lot  glided  by  his  opinion,  and  the  deUnia  e$i 
Cartkago  of  Cato  did  not  preyentthe  Ro- 
naxiB  firom  acting  with  moderation.  But 
Bvhile  the  senate  were  debating  about  the  ex- 
stonce  of  Carthage,  and  while  they  eonsider- 
!d  It  as  a  dependent  power,  and  not  as  an  ally, 
Im  wroop  of  Africa  were  without  redress, 
ind  Masmissa  continued  bis  depredations. 
Jpon  this  the  Carthaginians  resolved  to  do  to 
heir  cause  that  j  ustioe  which  the  Romans  had 
lenied  them ;  they  entered  the  field  against 
he  Nnmidians,  but  they  were  defeated  in  a 
>loody  battle  by  Masinissa  who  was  then  90 
rears  old.  In  this  bold  measure  they  had 
>ro1cen  the  peace ;  and  as  their  late  defeat  had 
endared  them  desperate,  they  hastened  with 
tU  possible  ipeed  to  the  capital  of  Italy  to  jus- 
ify  their  proeeedings,  and  to  implore  the  for- 
^vaness  ef  the  Roman  senate.  The  news  of 
^asiaissa^s  victory  had  already  reached  Italy, 
ind  immediately  some  forces  were  sent  to 
>ioily,  and  from  thence  ordered  to  pass  into 
Africa.  The  ambassadors  of  Carthage  re- 
ceived evasive  and  unsatisfeotory  answers 
rom  the  senate  ;  and  when  they  saw  the 
fiomans  landed  at  Utioa,  they  resolved  to 
>arohasa  peace  by  the  most  submhsive  terms 
vhich  even  the  most  abject  slaves  could  offer. 
The  Romans  acted  with  the  deepest  policy, 
lo  dacdaration  of  war  had  been  made,  though 
loadlities appeared  inevitable;  and  in  an- 
wer  to  the  submissive  offers  of  Carthage 
he  consuls  rn>lied  that,  to  prevent  every 
ansa  of  quarrel,  the  Carthaginians  must  deli- 
rer  into  their  hands  SOO  hostages,  all  children 
>f  sanaton,  and  of  the  most  noble  and  respeo- 
table  families.  The  demand  was  great  and 
darming,  but  it  was  no  sooner  granted  than 
ha  Romans  made  another  denmnd,  and  ^e 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  peace  could  not 
jootinua  if  they  refused  to  deliver  up  all  their 
ihipe,  their  arms,  engines  of  war«  with  all 
hsdr  nAval  and  militiuy  stores.  The  Car- 
haginians  complied,  and  immediately  40,000 
luits  of  armour,  20,000  large  engines  of  war, 
iritha  plentiful  store  of  ammunitions  and  mis- 
lile  weapons  Were  surrendered.  After  this 
iaplioity  had  succeeded,  the  Romans  laid 
>pen  tiM  final  resolutions  of  the  senate,  and 
h^  Cartha|;inians  were  then  toM  that,  to 
uroid  hostilities,  they  must  leave  their  ancient 
iiabitations  and  retire  iato  the  inland  parts  of 
Afriom  and  found  another  city,  at  thedistano^ 
of  not  IMi  thin  tiki  ttilei  from  Ui^flb^    Thisi 


was  heard  with  horror  and  indignation ;  the 
Romans  were  fixed  and  inexorable,  and  Car- 
thage was  filled  with  lean  and  lamentations. 
But  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence 
was  not  yet  extinguished  in  the  capital  of  Af- 
rica, and  the  Carthaginians  determined  to  sa- 
crifice their  lives  for  the  protection  of  their 
gods,  the  tombs  of  their  forefetbers,  and  the 
place  which  had  given  them  birth.  Before 
the  Roman  army  approached  the  dty,  pre- 
pamtions  to  support  a  siege  were  made,  and 
the  ramparts  of  Carthage  were  covered  with 
stones,  to  compensate  for  the  weapons  ant 
instruments  of  war  which  they  had  ignorant- 
ly  betrayed  to  the  duplicity  of  their  enemisgi. 
Asdrubal,  whom  the  despair  of  bis  country- 
men had  banished  on  acoonnt  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  against  Masinissa,  was  imme- 
diately recalled  ;  and  in  the  OMment  of  dan- 
ger Carthage  seemed  to  ha ve  possessdQ  mora 
spirit  and  more  vigour  than  when  Annil>al 
was  victorious  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
town  was  blocked  up  by  the  Romans,  and  a 
regular  siege  begun.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  useless  operations,  and  Carthage  seemed 
still  able  to  rise  from  its  ruins,  to  dispute  for 
the  empire  of  the  world,  when  Scipio,  the 
descendant  of  the  great  Scipio  who  finished 
the  second  Punic  war,  was  sent  to  conduct 
the  siege.  The  vigour  of  bis  operations  soon 
baffled  the  efforts  and  the  bold  resistance  of 
the  besieged ;  the  commnnicatiom  whioh  they 
had  with  the  land  were  cat  ofl(  and  the  city, 
which  was  twenty  mileB  in  circumference, 
was  completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  enemy.  Despair  and  famine  now  raged 
in  the  city,  and  Scipio  gained  access  to  the 
city  wall?,  were  the  battlements  were  low 
and  unguarded.  His  entrance  into  the  streets 
was  disputed  with  uncommon  iiiry,  the 
houses  as  he  adranoed  were  set  on  fire  to 
stop  his  progress;  but  when  a  body  of  50^000 
persons  of  either  sex  had  claimed  quarter, 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  disheartened, 
and  such  as  disdained  to  be  prisoners  of  war 
perished  in  the  flames  which  gradually  de- 
stroyed their  habiUtions,  147  B.  C.  after  a 
continuation  of  hostilities  for  three  years. 
During  17  days  Carthage  was  in  flames;  and 
the  soldiers  were  pennitted  to  redeem  from 
the  fire  whatever  possession  they  could.  But 
while  others  profited  from  the  destmcUoa  of 
Carthage,  the  philosophic  general^  struck  by 
the  melancholy  aspect  of  the  scene,  repeated 
two  lines  from  Homer,  which  contained  a 
prophecy  concerning  the  fell  of  Troy.  H^ 
was  asked  by  the  historian  Polybius,  to  what 
he  then  appUed his  prediction.?  Tomyetnm^ 
try^  replied  Scipio,  for  her  too  I  dread  the  rt- 
eitiuude  of  htmum  t^ffatrtf  and  in  her  turn 
ihe  fMy  exhtbit  another  flaming  Carthagek 
This  reoiarkable  event  happened  about  Uie 
year  ef  Rome  60&,  The  news  of  this  victory 
caused  the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome ;  and 
immediat^y  oommistioners  were  appointecl 
by  the  Roman  senate,  not  only  to  rase  th^ 
walls  of  Carthage,  but  even  to  demolish  anci 
bum  t)ie  v«ry  materials  with  which  they  Wens 
made:  and  hi  a  few  <^^hat  dty  wbicblt^ 
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been  once  (he  seat  of  oominerce,  the  model  oflllared  the  motl  opoleat  Roobaos  to  its 

magDificence,  the  comnoD  store  of  the  wealth  j  jty.]    it  is  now  eeUed  P&M9u»iu  mm! 

of  DatioDs,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful   ^ 

states  of  the  world,  left  behind  no  traces  of 

its  spUn  lonr,  its  power,  or  evea  of  its  exist- 

eQce.   Polyb. — Ototint. — Appum,  de  Funie* 

^."Flor.'-Plut.  in  Cat.  fyc — Slr§b^-^Lw. 

ipii.^Diod, 

PuPiEVoa,  Marcus  Claudius  Masiaus,  a 
fliaa  of  an  obscure  famil^t  who  raised  him- 
self by  his  merit  to  the  highest  offices  io  the 
Roman  armies,  aadgraduaUy  became  a  prse- 
tor,  consul,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  governor 
of  the  provinces.  His  iather  was  a  black- 
smith. After  the  death  of  the  Oordiana, 
Pupienus  was  elected  with  Balbinos  to  the 
imperial  throne,  and  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  Maziminiy  he 
immediately  marched  asainst  these  tyrants ; 
but  he  was  soon  informed  that  they  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  resentment  of  their 
own  soldiers,  and  therefore  he  retired  to 
Rome  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  whioh  his 
merit  claimed.  He  soon  after  prepared  to 
make  war  against  the  Persians,  who  insolted 
the  majesty  of  Rome,  but  in  this  he  was  pre* 
vented,  and  massacred  A.  O.  336,  by  the 
mstorian  guards.  Balbiaus  shared  his  fato. 
Pupienus  is  sometimes  called  Mazimus.  In 
his  private  character  he  appeared  always 
grave  and  serioas,  ha  was  the  constant 
Iriend  of  justice,  modepation,  and  clemency, 
and  no  greator  anoomiiim  can  be  passed  upon 

his  virtues,  than  to  say  that  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple  without  soliciting  for  it,  and 
that  the  Roman  senato  said  that  they  had  se- 

leoted   him  from  thousands,  because  they 

knew  no  person  more  worthy  or  better  qua- 
lified to  support  the  (Kgnity  of  an  emperor. 
PuppivB,  a  tragic  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 

Cesar.    His  tragedies  were  so  pathetic,  that 

when  they  were  represented  on  the  Roman 

stage  the  audience  melted   into  tears,  ftom 

whioh  circumstaoee  Horaee  calls  them  la 

erymota^  1  ep.  1,  v.  67. 
PuRPG&ARiJBf  two  islands  of  the  Atlantic 

on  the  African  coast,  now  Lancarota  and  For- 

tiwtntura.    [vstf.  Fortunatas  Insul*.]    Plm. 

6,c.  31,L35,c.  6. 
PvTSdLi,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania, 

between  Baiss  and  NapUs,  founded  by  a  co- 
lony from  Came.    It  was  originally  called 

Dicsarobe^  [from  the  just  admmistration  of 

its  govemment,/4iMi«,  a^a,l  and  afterwards 

PuUolu  from  tiie  great  number  of  we/Zs  that 

were  in  the  neighbourhood.    It  was  much 

frequented  by  the  EUmians,  on  account  of  its 

anineral  waters  and  hot  baths,  and  near  it  Ci- 
cero had  a  villa  called  Puitola*'itm.    [The 

Romans  made  it  the  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  east ;  and  indeed  its  situation  as 

a  sea-port  is  uarivaUed.    it  stands  on  a  point 

that  jots  oat  a  little  into  the  sea,  nearly  in 

tiie  centre  of  a  fine  bay,  called  from  it Puisete- 

no  or  PuMolatM,  It  is  easy  to  guess  what  the 

animation  and  splendour  of  Puteoli  must 

have  been  at  the  time  when  the  richet  of  the 

east  were  poured  into  iu  bosom,  and  when 

ifs  dioukte,  bi^b^  and  beavtifal  iituatioo  al* 
090 


instead  of  its  ancient 

than  1(M)00  inhabitants.     Ssi.    13»  ▼ 

Slro6.  6.^rarre  L,  L.  4,  cw  5,— Cse.  PiU 

8,  o.3,/«ii.  16,  ep.6.-^^€ia,  «,  c  A.-^Pwm. 

8,^.7. 

PrrioOLJB,  a  place  [oo  tlie  EMfosliBe  hi^ 
without  the  gain,]  where  tk«  meMcst  e<  Iks 
Roman  populace  were  bnricd.  [U  was  m 
called  because  the  dead  bodsee  wcr«  4m^m^ 
ed  in  graves  or  pits,  (ta  |nsleae).3  Part  ef  a 
was  converted  into  a  garden  bj  Alacsaia. 
who  received  it  as  a  preeeot  froas  A^^v 
tns.  [vU.  EsqoilisB.]  Hmrai.  1.  SmL  «.r. 
8.— forro  £«.  L.  4,  c  5. 

Ptahbpsia,  an  Athenian  festivmi  uslsht- 
ed  in  honour  of  Theseus  end  tnacoapaassm, 
who,  after  their  return  Irasi  Oete«  ■meta- 
tertained  with  all  manner  of  froiti,  wmipg- 
ticolarly  pulse.  F  rem  this  oiremBrtanas  tm 
Pyanepsia  was  ever  after  r  oanmeBieiatsJ  by 
the  btnUn^  ^  pM^se,  mrm  *ee  s^ei*  nam. 
Some,  ho%rever,  sappoee,  tlMt  it  was  ohsstesd 
in  oommemoration  of  the  llwatlwlg,  whs 
wereeotertained  with  piedaebf  the  Albeassaa. 

PvDva,  a  town  of  Blancdbaia,  er^ieaMy 
called  Ctlreis,  stteato  [at  tfaa  .jonKiisn  ef  ths 
iEsomand  Leoeos,  north  of  tbe  oMNrtheflhs 
Altaomon,  oo  Ihe  share  ef  the  fi' 
maioos.}  It  was  io  tins  €itf  that 
massacred  O)]Pi0pias  tlse  lihst  of 
dertheGreat,  his  wifo  RenM»a« 
Alexander.  Pydna  is  fiMMOs  fsr 
which  was  fought  tliere  oo  tbe  SU  eC  i«o% 
B.  C.  168,  between  the  Roaaass  voder  POelm 
and  king  Philip,  in  which  the  lalier  weacaa 
qoered,  and  Maoedooaa  soeo  aHar  redwerf 
into  the  form  of  a  Reman  provioee.  Aefn. 
14,  c.  6.— fW.— Pintf.  m  P€aaL^lAmMfiJ/k 

PTOMmi,  a  nation  of  dwoHa  io  the  a- 
tremest  parts  of  lodaa,or,  aoaordiogteelbsBb 
of  Ethiopia,  [rhd,  the  eod  ef  tkia  aitiuls) 
Some  antbors  affirm*  that  they  weieoa— s 
than  one  foot  high,  aod  that  they  hedtibor 
houses  with  egg  ihells.  Artatode  my*  dttt 
they  lived  in  holes  under  the  oartt^  ani  ttal 
they  came  out  in  the  bar  peat  time  with 
hatchets  to  o«t  down  the eern  as  MtaMlo 
forest  They  went  on  goals  aod  hahi  ef 
proportionable  stature  to  ~ 
war  against  oartatn  birds,  WhoM 
oranea,  which  came  there  yeosly  fram  8i^ 
thia  to  plunder  them.  They  were  ai%ioslf 
governed  by  Geraaat  a  pi  iocjem,  who  on 
changed  into  a  crane  lor  boaotiog  handf 
fairer  than  Juno.  Orsd,  JitL  6,  v.  M— Ih^ 
mtr,  11,  S.—Strab,  8.--vf rul.  jfmai.  6,  c  H 
— Jiir.  13.  V.  186.— iPlin.  4,  te.— OMi.  S^c 

8  —-Swi. in  Jivg. 83. PkUoBtr,  hm.tt. 

2S,  mentions  that  HereuloBoooe  UM  aslmpii 
the  deserts  of  AfrM!a,aftor  he  had 
AntSHM,  and  that  be  wat  suddeoly^a 
by  an  attack  whioh  bad  beeo 
body  by  an  armj  of  these  LtlipotiaM»  ube 
disehasged  their  arrows  with^rwot  foryifoo 
his  anos  and  legs.  The  horo»  |daoseioil% 
Iheircouragev  wrapped  the  ffooteal 
of  them  io  thoihio  of  the  Neai 
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oarried  them  to  Eurystbeiu.  [Arittotla  lo- 
cates the  Pyg^uiMs  on  th«  banka  of  the  Nile, 
and  as  the  oranes  make  their  appearance 
there  about  the  month  of  November,  the 
lima  in  which  the  waters  sabnde»  and  devour 
the  eoiyi^wn  on  the  lands,  the  whole  fabla  of 
the  Pjrgmies  may  be  ezplaiiied  by  sapposiDg 
them  to  havo  been  none  other  than  the  Egyp- 
tians* end  the  term  Pygayaotto  refiar  to  any 
limiatttiveaess  of  size,  but  to  the  nxu*  or 
nUtiU  of  the  Nile's  rise.] 

PYGMAliojr,  a  king  of  Tyre,  sod  of  Belos, 
ind  brother  to  tke  celebrated  Dido,  who 
bunded  Carthage.  At  the  death  of  his  lather 
le  aseended  the  vaoant  throne,  and  soon  be< 
iame  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  He 
Bcrificed  eY^rj  thii^  to  the  gratifioaiioa  of 
lis  predominant  passions,  and  he  did  not  even 
pare  the  life  of  Bichsus,  Didoes  huebBod,be- 
iause  he  was  the  most  powerful  and  opulent 
>f  ail  the  PhflBttieians.  This  murder  be  oom* 
oitted  in  a  teiApla,  of  which  Siebaeus  was  the 
!>riest ;  but,  instead  of  obtaining  the  riches 
vhich  he  desired,  Pygmalion  was  shunned  by 
lis  subjects,  and  Dido,  to  avoid  further  actn 
»f crnolty,  fled  away  with  her  husband*s  trea- 
ure,  and  a  large  colony  to  tha  coast  of  Afri- 
»,  where  she  founded  a  eity.  Pygmalion 
Ued  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age^  and  in  the 
I7th  of  hit  reign.  Ftrg.  Mn.  1,  v.  347,  kc 
-JttsfMi.  ia»  c.  S.'^jipoUod.  3,  Itai,  (.— - 
k  celebffaled  statuary  of  the  islaiid  of  Cyprus. 
The  debauchery  of  the  females  of  Amathus, 
o  which  he  was  a  witness,  created  in  him 
•ach  an  aversion  for  the  fair  sex,  that  he  re- 
olved  never  to  marry.  The  alieietion  which 
le  had  idenied  to  tha  other  sex  he  liberally 
lesfcowed  upon  the  works  of  his  own  hands. 
fie  beoame  enamoured  of  a  beautifiil  statue 
if  aavble  whiah  he  had  made,  and  at  his 
tamest  request  and  prayers,  aocordhig  to  the 
nythologists,  the  goddess  of  beauty  changed 
he  fovonrite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom 
he  artist  married,  and  by  whom  behad  ason 
aUed  PaphuB,  who  founded  the  eity  of  that 
lame  in  Cypms.    Ovid.  Mei.  10,  fob.  9. 

PTLiiMBf,  a  sen  of  Strophios,  king  of 
i^hoois,  by  one  of  the  usters  of  Agamemnon. 
lie  was  ednoeted  together  with  hisoonaio 
)reiUa,  with  whom  be  fomied  the  most  in* 
riolaUe  friendship,  and  whom  he  aasisted  to 
erenge  the  murder  of  Agamemoco,  by  as< 
assinnttng  Clytemnestra  wad  JEgisthns.  He 
dso  aeoeaipanied  him  to  Taorica  Chersone- 
tus,  an4  for  his  services  Orestes  rewarded 
lim,  by  ming  him  hit  sister  £leotra  in  mar< 
iage.  Pyladei  had  by  her  two  sons,  Medon 
md  Strophius.  The  friendship  of  Orestes 
ind  Pyladea  became  proTorbial.  Iwid,  Ores- 
;es J    Euri^  in  Iphig^-^JEteksfl,  in  Ag.  kc. 

-^PauM.  \,  c  28. A  celebrated  Greek 

nuiicBan,  in  the  age  of  Phili^poemen.  Plui. 
m  PM— — -A  mimio  in  the  reign  of  Angns* 
tus,  banished,  and  afterwards  recalled. 

Ptla.  The  word  Fyto,  which  sigoifles 
X^Ui^  WM  often  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
any  straiti  or  passages  which  opened  a  oom* 
nunsealion  between  one  country  and  ano- 
her.    [The  Pyla,  Cilici»,  Syri«,  Ca>pitt  or 


Albanitt,  were  the  most  fomous  in  Aaio^  and 
Thennopyl«  in  4?reeoe.  The  Pylse  Cilici« 
were  above  Adana,  in  the  ran^  of  Taurus, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia;  the  Pylse 
SyrisB,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  and  were  formed  by  Mount  Amanas 
and  the  sea.  For  an  account  of  the  Pyke 
CaspisB  vttf.  Capis  Pjla }  and  for  the  Pylse 
Caueasiae  vtdL  Caucasus.] 

PYLAGdBJB,  a  name  given  to  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  because  they  always  assem- 
bled at  PylsB,  near  the  temple  of  Delphi 

PvftAS,  a  king  of  Megara.  He  bad  the 
misfortune  accidentally  to  kill  his  uncle  Btas, 
tor  which  he  fled  away,  leaTing  his  kingdom 
to  Pandioo  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  dri- 
ven from  Athene.  Apullod.  3,  c.  15. — ¥au». 
',c.S». 

Pylo8«  new  JVoMirta,  a  town  of  Masse- 
nia,  situate  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, [off  which,  to  the  north-west,  lay] 
the  island  Sphacteria  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  \t 
was  built  by  Pylus,  at  the  head  of  a  colony 
from  Megara.  The  founder  was  diapoisess- 
ed  of  it  by  Neleus,  and  fled  into  £lia,  where 
be  dwelt  in  a  small  town  which  he  also  called 

Pjrlos. A  town  of  Elis,  (sooth-east  of  the 

city  of  Elis.] Another  town  of  Eiiis,  called 

Triphyhaea^  from  Triphylia,  a  province  of 
Elis,  where  it  was  situate,  [north  of  the 
Anigrus.)  These  three  cities  which  bore 
the  name  of  Fylos,  disputed  their  respective 
right  to  the  honour  of  ha  vinggitren  birth  to  the 
celebrated  Nestor  son  of  Neleus.  The  Py- 
loe,  which  is  situate  near  the  eity  of  Elis, 
seem.<  to  win  the  palm,  as  it  had  in  its  neigfa> 
bourhood  a  small-  village  called  Gerenus,  and 
a  nver  called  Geren,  of  whieh  Homer  makes 
mention.  Pindar,  however,  calls  Nestor  king 
of  Messenia,  and  therefore  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  first  mentioned  of  these  three  oi- 
tiee.  Afoilod.  1,  c.  19, 1.  3,  c.  15.— Pout.  !« 
c  89.~iSlra6.  9 — Hmntr.  U.  %  Od.  3. 

Ptra,  part  of  Mount  <£ta,  on  which  the 
body  of  Herottlea  was  burnt.    Lin,  36,  c.  3. 

Pyracm ov,  one  of  Vuloan^a  workmen  in 
the  fopges  of  Mount  iBtna.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  two  Greek  words  which  signify 
fire  and  an  anvils  [«'»(« Mfcsir.] 

[PTRAMlsRfl,  fomous  monumentiof  Egypt, 
of  massive  masonry,  which,  fr^om  a  square 
base,  rise  diminishing  to  a  point  or  Tertcz 
when  viewed  from  below.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  m^ot,  wAenl,  and  «/u«»,  /  eoUeei^ 
pretending  that  the  first  pyramids  were  built 
by  Joseph  for  granariei.  This  derivation, 
however,  is  perfectly  idle,  as  is  also  the  idea 
of  their  being  intended  for  granaries  :  tb^y 
are  of  too  solid  a  construotion,  and  contain 
too  little  internal  room  to  antwersuch  a  puir- 
pose.  Others  deduce  it  from  ^v^^fire^  be- 
cause these  structures  end  in  a  point  like  a 
flame.  Wilkins  derives  it  from  two  Copttr 
words,  powro,  '*  a  king,"  and  m/5i,  •*  a  roce," 
whence  pj/ramii ;  ao3  he  say  a  the  pyramid? 
were  thus  calletl,  hfraiiHrj  th^v  wore  crcctctl 
to  preserve   the  ^  j^ji 

kingf  and  their  t>^  '*  ^^K 

derivation,  howevtr.   uiil  lic   U>r,&i  Iclnr, 
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The  pyraaida  comnMioe  immediately  floath 
of  Cmim,  but  tia  tiie  epposite  side  of  the 
Nile,  end  extend  in  an  uninterrnpted  raog^e, 
for  many  miles  in  a  Bontberly  direction  pa- 
Mllel  with  the  banks  of  the  rirer.  The 
height  of  the  first,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Cheops,  is  477  feet,  that  is,  forty  feet  higher 
than  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  133  feet  higher 
than  St.  Panrs  in  London.  The  length  of 
the  base  is  790  feet.  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  second  pyramid :  The  base 
684  feet ;  the  central  line  down  the  front 
from  the  apex  to  the  base,  568 ;  the  perpeo 
dicuUr,  456  ;  ooating  from  the  top  to  where 
it  ends,  140.  These  dimensions  being  eonai- 
derably  greater  than  those  nsaally  assigned 
even  to  the  first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  their  being  taken  (by  Bel- 
Eoni)  from  the  base  as  cleared  from  sand  and 
rubbish,  while  the  measurements  of  the  first 
pyramid  giren  by  others,  only  applied  to  it 
as  measured  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
sand.  The  antiquity  of  these  erections,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  foitned 
have  furnished  matter  for  much  ingenious 
conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absMice  of 
certain  information,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  intended  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, such  as  that  of  establishing  the  proper 
length  of  the  cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in 
breadth  and  height  a  certain  number  of  mul 
tiples.  They  were,  at  all  events,  constructed 
on  scientific  principles,  and  give  evidence  of 
a  certain  progress  in  astronomy ;  for  their 
sides  are  accurately  adapted  to  the  four  car- 
dinal points.  Whether  they  were  applied  to 
aepulohral  uses,  and  intended  as  sepulchral 
monuments,  had  been  doubted  ;  but  the 
doubts  have  in  a  great  measure  been  dispell 
ed  by  the  recent  discoveries  made  by  means 
of  laborious  cxcavatiouB.  The  drifting  sand 
had,  in  the  course  of  ages,  collected  around 
their  base  to  a  considerable  height,  and  had 
caised  the  general  surfoce  of  the  country 
above  the  level  which  it  possessed  when  they 
were  constructed.  The  entrance  to  the  cham- 
bars  had  also  been,  in  the  finishing,  shot  up 
with  large  stones,  and  built  round  so  as  to  be 
uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  exterior.  The 
largest,  called  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  had 
been  opened,  and  some  chambers  discovered 
in  it,  but  not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr. 
Davison,  British  Consul  at  Algiers,  explored 
it  in  176a,  when  accompanying  Mr.  Wortley 
Montague  to  Egypt  He  discovered  a  room 
before  unknown »  and  descended  the  three 
successive  wells  to  a  depth  of  155  feet  Cap- 
tain Caviglia,  master  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
has  lately  pursued  the  principal  oblique  pas 
sage  200  feet  Arther  down  than  any  other 
former  explorer,  and  found  it  eommunioate 
with  the  bottom  of  the  well.  This  oiroum- 
stanoe  creating  a  circulation  of  air,  he  pro- 
cWflfed-IW^eet-farther,  and  fonnd  a  spacioub 
J  room  6fi  fert  by  ^7,  but  of  unequal  heij^ht, 
jn\or  the  (  ,.  pyramid, supposed  by 

jr.  Salt  J  the  place  for  contaia- 

'2.us^   thoa^h   now 
room  is  30  feet 
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above  the  level  of  the  Nile.    Tbe 
chamber,  35^  feet  by  17},  and  18}  hagb^ia 
contains  a  sarcophagus.    Merodof  ue  errel  ia 
supposing  that  the  water  of  thm  Nile  cosdi 
ever  surround  the  tomb  of  Chreope.    Ib  bi 
pyramids  whieh  have  been  opened,  the  panm- 
cipal  passage  preserves  the  anme   JaclinBrtna 
of  S6^  to  the  hotisoo,  bein^  directed  to  ttt 
p<dar  star.    Behoni ,  after  eome  aeate  etear- 
vations  on  the  appearanoea  ooaoectcd  wA 
the  second  pyramid,  or  that  of  Cbepbreeca» 
succeeded  in  opening  it.    The  ftones  wbseh 
had  constituted  the  coating,  Qry  wbidk  fbe 
sides  of  most  of  the  pyramdt,  which  bvw 
rise  in  steps,  had  beeo  formed  into  plaia  eaJ 
smooth  sur^ces,)  lay  in  a  atmte  of  coapeet 
and  ponderous  rubbish,  preaeutiiip  m 
dable  obstruction  ;  but  somewhet  lo 
the  centre  of  the  front,  showing  trace*  m 
operations  for  exploring  it,  in  mo  age  psile- 
rior  to  the  erection.    On  the  east  aide  of  the 
pyramid  he  discovered  the  fbundatiou  of  a 
large  temple,  connected  with  a  portbe  ap- 
pearing above  ground,  which  had  iadnced 
him  to  explore  that  part.    Betweesi  this  aed 
the  pyramid,  trom  which  it  was  50  feat  tfa^ 
taut,  a  way  was  cleared  through  rvbkish  40 
feet  in  height,  and  a  pavement  wat  §ommd  al 
the  bottom,  iHiioh  is  supposed  to  extandqaile 
round  the  pyramid  ;  but  there  waa  no  m^ 
pearanoe  of  any  entrance.     Oo  the 
side,  notwithstandmg  the  same  general 
pearanoe  presented  itself  after  the 
was  cleared  away,  one  of  the  atonea, 
nicely  adapted  to  its  place,  was  oT 
be  loose ;  and  when  it  was  removed,  a 
passage  was  fimnd  evidently  foroed  by  aoaae 
former  enterprising  exploter,  and  rendaend 
dangerous  by  the  rubbish  whieh  fell  from  the 
roof;  it  was  therefore  abaadonad.     Rsaaon- 
ing  by  analogy  from  the  entrance  ef  the  first 
pyramid,  wluch  is  to  the  east  of  the  nwKia 
on  the  north  side,  he  explored  in  that  sitna- 
tion,  and  fonad  at  a  distance  of  30  feet  the 
tnte  entrance.  After  incredible  penereraaea 
and  labour,  he  found  numeroua  pasa^as,  ail 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a  chamber  46 
feet  3  inches  by  16  feet  3,  and  23  feet  mx. 
inches  high.    It  contained  a  saroophsgni  m  a 
corner,  surrounded  by  large  blocks  of  granifta. 
When  opened,  after  great  labour,  thhwaa 
found  to  contain  bones,  which  nonkhrad 
down  when  touched,  and,  from  apiriaains  af^ 
terwards  exanfaked,  tamed  oat  to  be  the 
bones  of  an  ox.    Human  bones  ware  alM 
found  in  the  same  place.    An  Arabie 
tion,  made  with  charcoal,  was  on  the 
signifying  that  **  the  place  had 
by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicidev  attended 
by  the  master  Othman,  and  the  king  Al^ 
ihammed,"  supposed  to  be  the  Ottoman 
emperor,  Mahomet  I,  in  the  bcginaiqg  of 
the  15th  century.    It  was  observed,  that  the 
rook  surrounding  the  pyramids,  on^the  aotth 
and  west  sides,  was  on  a  level  with  thsopper 
part  of  the  chamber.    It  is  evidsntly  enl 
away  all  round,  and  the  stones  tahaa  §nm  il 
were  most  probably  applied  to  the  crcotiaa 
of  the  pyramids    There  are  naay  fhcm  jh 
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the  nei|;hbourhood  where  the  reck  hM  been 
BTideotly  qqrirried*  so  that  there  is  no  foon 
datkm  for  the  opinion  formerly  common,  and 
i^ven  by  HerodotoSfthat  the  stones  had  been 
i>rooght  from  the  east  side  of  the  Nile^  which 
»  only  probable  as  applied  to  the  mnite 
broaght  from  Syene.  The  operations  of 
Belioni  haVe  thrown  hf^t  on  the  manner  in 
vfhicb  the  pyramids  were  eonstraeted,  as 
nrellasthe  parposes  lor  whioh  they  were 
Dtended.  That  they  were  meant  for  se- 
pulchres can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt.  Their 
)bliqQity  is  so  ai^Qsted  as  to  make  the  north 
lide  ooineide  with  the  obliqui^  of  the  snn*8 
rays  at  the  summer  solstiee.  The  Eg;yptians 
!onneeted  astronomy  with  their  religfious 
ieremoniea  and  their  fonerals,  for  sodiacs  are 
bund  even  in  their  tombe.  It  is  remarkable 
hat  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptioos  are  found 
nor  about  the  pyramida  as  in  the  other 
ombs,  a  otroumstanoe  whieb  is  supposed  to 
ndioate  the  period  ni  their  eonstruoUon  to 
lave  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that 
node  of  wriUng^i  though  some  think  that  the 
7ariatia»  may^  accounted,  for  by  a  diiler> 
ince^  the  usages  of  different  plaoes  and 
iges.  Beksoni,  howerery  says  that  he  found 
ome  hieroglyphics  on  one  of  the  bloda  form* 
ng  a  mausoleum  to  the  west  of  the  first 
)yramid.  The  fint  pyramid  seems  never  to 
lare  been  eoated,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest 
nark  of  any  oorering.  The  second  pyramid 
howed  that  the  coating  had  been  executed 
rom  the  summit  downward^  as  it  appeared 
bat  it  had  not  in  this  instance  been  finished 
0  the  bottom.  A  very  curious  enquiry  now 
'emains  as  to  the  labourers  era|:4oyed  in  erect- 
Qg  these  stupendous  structures.  On  the  sup- 
x>iition  that  they  were  native  Egyptians, 
/^oltaire  has  founded  an  argument  in  proof  of 
he  slavery  of  that  people;  but  that  they 
vere  really  natives  is  a  point  whioh  admits 
»f  considerable  doubt.  The  uniform  practice 
»f  the  ancient  Oriental  nations  seems  to  have 
>een,  to  employ  captive  foreigners  in  erect 
Dg  laborious  and  painful  works,  and  Diodo- 
ns  (Hb.  1,  c  2,)  ezpre^y  asserts  this  of  the 
Egyptian  Sesostris.  Is  it  improbable  to  sup- 
>ose  that»  one  at  least,  if  not  all,  of  the 
trudures  in  question  were  the  work  of 
he  ItraMu  f  Bondage  is  expressly  attri 
>nted  to  them  in  the  sacred  writings,  and 
hat  the  Israehtes  did  not  make  brick  only, 
vut  pefffmsed  other  labours,  may  be  in- 
erred  firom  Exodus,  ix.  8,  10.  Moses  took 
'  ashes  of  the^iirnees,"  no  doubt  that  which 
iras  tendered  him  by  his  people.  So  Psalm 
n,  V.  6,  **  I  reuMved  his  shoulder  from 
he  kwrden^  and  his  hands  were  delivered 
rom  the  morlor-teiie/,^  not  jmUs,  as  in  our 
translation ;  and  with  this  rendering  agree 
iM  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Symmachus,  and 
>thers.  Added  to  this  we  have  the  po^UtBt 
^fHmonif  of  J^mphMi  that  the  isra$Ute$  wert 
iv^loffed  on  ihJ'Ppnmidt.  The  space  of 
iime  aUotted  for  the  erection  of  these  im- 
nense  masses  coincides  with  what  is  usually 
kaaigned  to  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites.  Is- 
ftd  is  understood  te  have  beeift  in  Egypt  315 


years;  ef  which  Joseph  ruled  seventy  years* 
nor  was  it  till  long  after  his  death  that  a  ^  new 
king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph."  If  we 
allow  about  40  years  for  the  extent  of  the 
generation  which  succeeded  Joseph,  added  to 
his  seventy,  there  remains  about  105  years  to 
the  Exodus.  According  to  Herodotus  (2,  e, 
134,  seq.)  Egypt,  until  the  reign  of  Rhamp- 
ainitos,  was  remarkHble  for  its  abundance  and 
^(oellent  laws.  Cheops,  who  succeeded  this 
prince,  degenerated  into  extreme  profligacy 
of  conduct.  He  barred  the  avenues  to  everj 
temple,  and  forbade  the  Egyptians  from  of- 
fering saeriftoes.  He  next  proceeded  to 
make  them  labour  servilely  for  himself  by 
buikUng  the  first  pyramid.  Cheops  reigoed 
50  years.  His  brother  Chephrenes  succeed- 
ed, and  adopted  a  similar  course;  he  re%ned 
66  years.  Thus,  for  the  space  of  106  years, 
were  the  Egyptians  exposed  to  every  species 
of  oppression  and  calamity :  not  having  dur- 
ing  all  this  period  permission  even  to  wor- 
ship in  their  temples.  The  Egyptians  had  so 
strong  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of  these 
two  monarehs,  that  they  would  never  men- 
tion their  names,  but  always  attributed  thmt 
pyramids  to  one  PhiiUit^  a  thg^d  who  kqti 
hii  eaiiU  in  ihote  parts.  We  have  here 
very  plain  traces  of  a  government  by  a/e- 
reign/amifys  end  of  a  worship  contrary  to 
that  which  had  been  previoudy  establirtied 
in  Egypt,  as  appears  in  the  prohibition  of  sa- 
crifices. In  its  continuance  moreover  of  106 
years  it  coincides  with  the  bondage  of  the 
Israelites.  There  appears  to  be  something 
mysterious  concealed  under  the  name  and 
mention  of  the  thepherd  PhiUiU  It  is  dear 
that  the  Egyptians  did  not  eall  the  kings,  by 
whose  orders  the  pyramids  Were  built,  by 
this  name,  in  the  hearing  of  Herodotus,  since 
they  referred  them  to  their  kings  Cheops  and 
Chephrenes.  It  would  seem,  moreover, 
that  the  shepherd  Philitis  had  formerly,  and 
at  other  times,  customarily,  fod  his  cattle 
elsewhere.  The  following  then  may  be  re- 
g;arded  as  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion :  they  attributed  the  labour  of  construct- 
ing the  pyramids  to  a  shepherd  who  came 
from  FhHulia,  but  who  at  that  time  fod  his 
cattle  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Implying,  that 
they  more  readily  told  the  appellation  of  the 
workman  (the  sons  of  Israel,  /As  tluplkerdf 
Qen.  47,  5,}  employed  in  the  building,  than 
of  the  kings  by  whose  commands  they  were 
built.  They  seem  to  have  pursued  the  same 
course  in  the  days  of  Diodorus,  who  remarks^ 
({f5. 1,  c  S,)  *"  They  admit  that  these  works 
are  superior  to  all  which  are  seen  in  Egyg^ 
not  only  by  the  imoiensity  of  their  mass,  a^ 
by  their  prodigious  cost,  but  still  BK»re  l^ 
the  beauty  of  their  construction ;  and  the 
workmen,  who  have  rendered  them  so  per* 
feet,  art  uitieA  mors  etUnuMe  than  the  It^M 
who  paid  their  eoH:  for  the  former  hav# 
hereby  given  a  proof  of  their  genius  and  skill, 
whereas  the  kings  oontributed  only  the  rich- 
es left  them  by  their  ancestors  or  extorted 
from  their  subjects.  They  say  the  first  was 
ereeted  by  w^muetif,  the  aeeDod   by  Am- 
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mom,  the  third  by  Inaron.**  in  the 
Greek  text  we  read  K(a%9h  for  the  lecoad 
name,  but  the  best  critics  decide  in  favour  of 
Ji^fAmsu.  U  we  make  a  slight  ehaoge  alio 
in  the  first  name,  and,  iMtead  of  A'^mcuf 
(il{/u«i«f\  read  Aramsus  (A<(M^i»c)f  the 
resalt  will  be  a  curious  one.  On  comparing 
the  namet  a  Mputu,  and  in  At^Ux  with  the 
Hebrew  description  of  Motti  and  Aarant  w« 
find  that  the  proper^ppellation  is  the  sane, 
as  near  as  prononciation  by  natives  of  difie 
rent  conntriea  could  bring  it :  aMouii$  or  ka 
Jdouiii^  is  ku  Motueh  in  Hebrew;  and  in 
Aron  or  hin  w€ren,  is  writtea  fm  Aaron^ 
which  certainly,  whan  two  vowels  came  to- 
gether, took  a  consonant  between  them,  be 
ing  spoken  as  if  written  hun  Aanm*  This 
testimony,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  sapposi- 
tion  that  the  Israelites  were  employed  on  the 
pyramids;  first  under  the  appellation  of  the 
^jfriari,  or  Aramoban  (the  very  title  given  to 
Jacob,  Deut.  36,  c.  5,  ''  An  Aramite  ready  to 
t>eriBh,  ftc*"^,  and  afterwards  under  the 
names  o<  the  two  most  famous  leaders  of  that 
nation,  Moaa  and  Aaron,  To  tlftose  conver- 
sant with  the  Oriental  disquisitions  of  Wil- 
ford«  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  state  hQw 
striking  a  eoin^dence  he  establishes  between 
the  ancient  history  of  £gypt  and  the  account 
^van  of  the  dynasties  and  custoais  of  that 
chantry  as  drawn  from  the  Hindoo  Furanas. 
We  are  left  under  a  strong  impression,  if  we 
are  not  actually  convinced,  a^r  their  peru 
sal,  that  there  must  have  been  a  period  when 
a  Hindoo  dynasty  reigned  by  right  of  eon-^ 
quest  in  Egypt,  and  established  in  it  the  reli- 
gion of  Brahma.  Why  may  not  the  ^  ntw 
king  whq  knew  not  Joseph""  have  been  a  fb 
reign  invader?  Indeed,  on  what  rational 
l^ound  can  be  be  supposed  to  have  been  a 
prince  of  the  former  dynasty,  and  to  hava 
proved'  SQ  soon  forgetful  of  bo  great  a  nation' 
al.^eliverance  ?  Doe^  not,  moreover,  the  con< 
duet  of  Cheops  and  Chephrenes  in  dosing  the 
temples  of  Egypt  show  their  desire  to  esta^ 
bUsha  new  system  of  worship  f  This  idea 
reoeivet  no  little  degree  of  confirmation  from 
the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Lacroze,  (Hiit, 
Christ,  des  Indes,  p.  4^,)  respecting  the  ety 
mology  of  the  word  pyramid.  He  derives  it 
from  the  Sanscrit  term  Btroumof,  and  tracer 
an  analogy  between  BraJkma  {Birmd)  and 
the  E^ptianword  Piromi*  Laoroze  observes 
that  Brama%  which  the  Indians  of  Malabar 
pronounce  Biroumas,  signifies  the  same  a^ 
Piromit  (an  honest  and  virtuous  man,  He- 
rod. 2,  o.  144,)  and  that  Piramia,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Ceylon,  means  a  man.  Herodotus 
states  in  the  passage  just  cited,  that  the  priests 
of  Egypt  kept  in  a  spacious  building  large 
images  of  wood,  representing  all  their  pre- 
cedmg/^A-prtesfi,  ^rran|^  in  genealogieal 
Wder;  every  hj^h-pnestje  placing  his  image 
liere  daring  his  life,  they  mentioned  to 
fieoatBOs,  the  historian,  when  they  were 
shewing  thb  edifice  to  him,  that  each  of  the 
imegw.be  saw  represented  a  pirowM^  begot- 
len  by  another  piromis.  The  word  ptr^mts, 
Ids  HerodotiUi  signifies  ia  their  laogoage 
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an  hontai  and  virtuotu  man»    Im  a 
'*  On  Providence,"  by  Syoesins,  th»  ^ 
edbishopofCyrene«isa  passagiiwii 
cidea  with,  and  is  iUustrative  nf^  1 
He  says,  ''the  father  of  Otiria  and  XTpkml 
was  at  the  same  time  a  kmg^  a prirmt^  mmda  ] 
pkHoHfhar.     The  Egyptian  hialorMa 
rank  hun  among  the  godt;  for  the  E^yf 
are  disposed  to  beUeve,  that  many  diwaBsms 
reigned  in  their  ooualry  in  anceestiea,  Lufus 
it  waa  governed  by  men,  nnd  be^arw    thaw 
ki^gi  were  reckoned  in  a  g^neakifieml  asdm-i 
by  PetroM  aAer  Petrem.*'    llMra  ie  mm  a/^ 
dent  analogy  betwean  the  t«m  Paim»  «r 
Piromis,  and  Pharaoh,  which  kat  ■■■ms  ie 
be  admittad  as  a  title  implying  disaiijr*  te^ 
our,  elevation,  and  may  ba  •qvivnlent  to  «v 
tiUe  of  ''  Highness.**    As  a  ftrth«r  pna^ai 
the  intimate  eoaneoUon  beiwaan  the  1 
systems  of  Egypt  and  India,  it  may  1 
ed,  that  when  Wilford  describe  the 
Egyptian  pyramid  to  savaMU  vary  ] 
Brahmine ,  they  declared  it  at  oaea  to  I 
been  a  teinple;  andeoe  of  theoiaalcedif  ilteril 
not  a  commumealimiyndnenumdwik  jMhers 
perCoH?  when  Wilford  answered thaUacb  a 
passage  was  mentioned  as  havMUg;  «xjsle(U«Bii 
that  a  well  was  at  the  present  daj  to  he  m—i 
they  nnanifflously  agreed  that  it  waa  a  i 
appropriated  to  the  worship  *ii  Pm 
and  that  the  snppesed  lamb  waa  « 
whiob,  OS  certain  festifalsi  her  prtaala  vaad 
to  fill  with  the  seared  water  and  kvtaa  ftovcia. 
There  are  aUo,  it  steroe,  pymmtda  now  at 
BmarUt  thoi^  en  a  imall  scale,  with  aah- 
terraaean  passages  nnder  them   whicis  nre 
said  to  extend  nmny  miles.    Bat  the  OMa^  m- 
markable  oiroamstanoa  in  relation  to  the  as- 
oient  systems  of  worship  in  £^rypt  and  iwilisu 
and  the  intimate  onion  which  aobaiatad  be- 
tween them,  is  the  f.«ct  of  a  Spkavt^ 
and  a  column  with  an  nnknown  i 
having  been  discovered  early  in  the  i 
century  on  the  banks  of  the  Hypania  er  IfW 
ban,  in  digging  amid  the  ruins  ofaaanciaat 
and  unknown  city.     We  have  akeady  attad- 
eu,   in  some  foraser  artialas,  to  the  argm" 
meats  of  Ritter,  in  which  he  so  salisfaitfnriljr 
demonstrates,  oat  of  the  mere  fisgmanta  «€ 
ancient  historians,  the  gradoal  advanesa  af  wa 
enlightened  priesthood  from  India,  thra^gh 
the  v«9t  regions  of  Scythia«  by  the  Caspnm 
Sea,  and  even  into  Greeee  and  tha  oamntriaa 
of  tha  west    The  remains  of  aneiaBA  aad  tag 
forgotten  oommanities,  wbieh  even  at  the 
present  day  attract  the  attention  of  the  tas* 
veller  in  southern  Rossia,  by  the  hordan  ef 
the  Jenisei,  as  weU  as  these  on  the  Knbea* 
«ftnd  in  other  parts,  are  all  so  mi 
tions  of  eaHy  eivihsatsen  and 
This  refinement  proceeded  Xrem 
from   India.    It  flowed  also  in  a 
channel,  from  the  same  great  rasenroK,  la- 
wards  Egypt  and  Phmnioia ;  lor  it  is  Jssstr* 
iogofremembranoa,Uiatthe  ohaiacisss  is 
scribed  on  the  eolomn  jnst  mantkmeii  aier 
having  been  compared  with  the  Oiask,Be* 
man,  Tartar,  Acahie,  Persian,  TaiiBdi«aBd 
Chinese  lettars*  aad  fiMtnd  te  bear  ao  remain 
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am  ^rlnleyvr  with  uy  of  them,  v«r«  4i«- 
nctf  #o  Atfoe  a  iiumt/l»«/  oni  eloH  timUmiiy 
ihm  ehmroeUn  obterved  by  Dtnon  on  H- 
T  mfihiB  mummiet  of  Egypt.^^On  the  sop- 
nCMso  that  the  Egyptians  who  persecuted 
wer«  difiereiit  from  that  £gyptien  raee 
wfaeiGh  Jacob  went  down  into  that  land, 
B.%.  m^  ^rcre  a  raoe  who  had  come  in  and 
:»<»  IfteM  the  ooontry  by  eonquett,  we  ob- 
asm  acTeral  important  iUuftrations  of  holj 
r%t.     Of  these,  the  <me  most  deserring  ol 
f —111011  it  the  foUowin^  :  If  the  persecatort 
BHrmal  ki  Egypt  were  of  the  same  foreign 
i.'Gm  which  had  orerran  Canaan,  as  we  haTe 
irmmg  historical  facts  to  warrant  us  in  be- 
,  then  that  seemingly  causeless  and  on 
1  «raelty  which  appears  in  command- 
m^Stetftl  espolsioo  or  extermination  of  them 
r<«Mh  Cmttaao,  is  completely  ezphined.     IsU 
^•iiUBii  they  were  a  foreigfii  race,  and  had  no 
-igpht  to  the  eovntry  they  possessed,  whereas 
iMihimititeswere  a  branch  of  the  g;reat  limi 
&3^«fSbem,and  as  such  possessed  a  just  claim 
jmWm  land  in  qoeatioo,  being  allied  by  blood 
jm  the  <^  Inhabitants.     &,  Because    the 
,rja»gHtes  were  retalia^ng  upon  them    the 
^  pfWHies  they  had  exercised  on  them  in  Egypt, 
7JM  wall  as  the  barbarities  they  had  inflicted 
opoo  the  old  Canaanites,  the  kindred,  in  fact, 
<^<he  people  of  Israel.    3d.  Because  the  re- 
l|«§dm  whioh  these  conquerors  had  establish- 
^ht  Caottan  was  of  all  most  impure  and  li 
t3«BCi«Mni  atid    needed    signal    punishment. 
I-lattee  we  may  explain  why  the  Jews  allow 
^d  «MiBy  of  the  antteni  inhabitants  or  old 
OfloiaaAites,  partieolarly  hi  the  coast  of  Tyre 
«snd  Sidtfn,  to  remain  unmolested  ;  for  they 
wf  ordered  merely  to  extirpate  the  ttrangei 
rtH0  that  liad  settled  in  the  land  :  and  hence 
t«*  we  may  be  able  to  understand  the  mean- 
yggof  Deot.22,c.  7,  "Thou  shalt  not  ab 
hor  an  Egyptian,  a  genume  Egyptian,  but  hi^ 
chMncn  ms^  enter  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Ijerd,in  the  third  generation  :**  whereas 
'   a  Hftitrite^  descent  was  not  overlooked  un- 
'   d«r  tM  generations.    We  have  said  nothing 
'    io  Hm  dourse  of  these  remarks  respecting  the 
tb»ory  of  Jablonski,  (Voc.  -figypt.  p.  346,) 
'    who  soppeses  the  Israelites  to  have  been  thai 
shepbetd  race  which  ruled  for  a  time  over 
'    Bgy]rt,end  Moses  to  hare  been  one  of  the 
prfooes  of  this  raoe,  who  closed  the  temples 
offirypt  aod  was  the  same  with  the  shep- 
^    h«rdPh%tis.    These  pages  are  no  place  for 
i  of  (he  irreligious.    The  student 
I  to  Grenaser's  CommenWiones  He 
t9dHn,ifol,  1,  p.  190^  tea,] 

M^iUwrs,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  be- 
oameenamovredofThisbe,  a  beautiful  virgiu 
who  dwelt  in  the  neighboorhood.  The  flame 
was  BNitnfll,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their 
psrents  forbad  to  marry,  regularly  received 
etteh  others  addresses  through  the  chink  of 
a  wdll  which  separated*  their  houses.  After 
the  most  solemn  vows  of  sincerity,  they  both 
agreed  to  etude  the  rigilance  of  their  friends, 
and  to  meet  due  another  at  the  tomb  of  Ni- 
Mb,  tinder  ja  Irhtte  mulberrv  tree,  without 
tte  wills  of  Bsbylon.    Tbisbe  came  flrtt  to 


the  appointed  |dace,  but  tibe  sodden  aniral 
of  a  lioness  frightened  her  away  ;  and  as  sb« 
fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave  she  dro|^>ed 
her  veil,  wfaieh  the  lioness  found  and  be- 
smeared with  blood.  Pyramus  soon  arrived* 
he  found  Thisbe's  veil  all  bloody,  and  oen« 
eluding  that  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  wild  bensts  of  the  place,  he  stabbed  him* 
self  with  his  sword.  Thisbe,fWhen  her  fears 
were  vanished,  returned  from  the  cave,  and 
at  the  sight  of  the  dying  Pyramus,  she  CsU 
upon  the  sword  which  still  reeked  with  his 
blood.  This  tragical  scene  happened  under 
a  white  mulberry  tree,  which,  as  the  poeta 
mention,  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  loven, 
and  ever  after  bore  fruit  of  the  colour  ofblood. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  55,  &c— f^jgwi.  fitb.  «43. 
-«— A  river  of  Ciltcia,  rising  in  Mount  Tau- 
rus and  falling  into  the  Famphylian  Sea. 
Cie.  3,  fam.  11.— i>ton^.  Periee- 

PTRiirjEi,  a  mounUin,  or  a  long  ridge  of 
high  mountains,  which  separate  Gaul  from 
Spain,  and  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  [The  range  is  about 
294  miles  in  length.  These  mountains  are 
stpep,  of  difficult  access,  and  only  passable 
at  five  plices.  1st.  From  Lmngwdoe  to 
Catalonia.  2d.  From  Comwtmge  into  ^rra- 
gon.  2d.  at  TVtrx^a.  4th.  At  .¥113^0 and  Pom- 
ptluna  in  JVorarre,  and  6tb.  At  Sebastian  in 
Biscay,  which  is  the  easiest  of  all.]  They 
received  their  name  firom  Pyreue  the  daugh- 
ter of  Bebrycius,  («W.  Fyrene,)  or  firom  the 
fire  (irvO  ^^i<^  ^°^  raged  there  fisr  several 
days.  This  fire  was  originally  kindled  by 
shepherds,  and  so  intense  was  the  heat  which 
it  occasioned,  that  all  the  silver  mines  of  the 
mountains  were  melted,  and  ran  down  in 
large  rivulets.  This  account  is  deemed  fa- 
bulous by  Strabo  and  others.  [Both  etymo- 
logies are  equally  bad.]  Diod.  5. — Strab.  3w 
— Jtff/tf,  2f  c.  6.— //a/.  3,  T.  416.— Zrft;.  21,  c. 
W.—Pha.  4,  c  20. 

Ptrxvjbvs,  a  kingof  ThracOy-vHio  during 
a  shower  of  rara,  gave  shelter  in  his  house 
to  the  nine  muses,  and  attempted  to  ofler 
them  violence.  The  goddesses  upon  this  took 
to  their  wings  and  flew  away.  Pyrensus, 
ho  attempted  to  follow  them,  as  if  he  had 
wings,  threw  himself  down  from  the  top  of  a 
tower,  and  was  killed.  Ovid,  Met.  5,  v.  274. 
PTREir£,a  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  king  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Spaio.  Hercules  offer- 
ed violence  to  her  before  he  went  to  attack 
Geryoo.  [To  avoid  the  fury  of  her  father,, 
she  fled  to  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  on  the 
tnountaias,  called  from  her  Pyrensi.  vid. 
Pyrenaei.] 

pTRGOTfiLXB,  a  celebrated  engraver  on 
gems,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  trie  Great. 
He  hsd  the  exclusive  privilege  of  engraving 
the  conqueror,  as  Lysippus  was  the  only 
sculptor  who  was  permitted  to  make  statues 
of  hifii.    PHn.  37,  c.  1. 

PtRdDSS,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  the 
first  who  disco^'ered  and  applied  to  human 
purposes  the  fire  concealed  in  flints.  PHrtr 
7,c5fl. 


Ftebba^  m  daughter  of  Epimetheos  aadj 
Paiidorm«  who  married  Deuoalion,  the  aoo  of 
fnm^iUf  who  reigned  ia  Thewaly.  lo 
her  age  all  mankind  were  destroyed  by  a  de* 
Iqge,  and  she  alone,  with  her  husband,  escap- 
ed from  the  general  destruction,  by  saving 
themselves  in  a  boat  which  Deucalion  bad 
made  by  bis  father^s  advice.  When  the  wa- 
ters had  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Fyrrha,  with  her  buiband,  went  to  the  ora< 
deofThemis,  where  they  were  directed,  to 
repair  the  loss  of  mankind,  to  throw  stones 
behind  their  backs.  They  obeyed,  and  the 
stones  which  Pyrrha  threw  were  changed  in- 
to women,  and  those  of  Deucalion  into  men. 
Ivid'  Deucalion.]  Pyrrha  became  mother  of 
Amphictyon,  Hellen,  and  Protogenea,  by 
Deucalion.  Ovid,  Met*  1,  v.  350,  &c — By 
gin,  fab.  ISS.'^^piMon.  Rhod.  3,  v.  1085. 
-—A  promontory  of  PhthiotiS|  [on  the  Si- 
nus Pela^^icns.  According  to  Strabo  there 
were  two  islands  in  front  of  it,  called  Deuca- 
lion and  Pyrrfaa.]^— A  town  of  Lesbos. 

pTRRHfcuA,  a  kind  of  dance  said  to  be  in- 
vented and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pyr- 
rhui  the  son  of  Achilles.  The  dancers  were 
generally  armed.    Plin,  1,  c  56. 

Ft  brb  Idjb,  a  patronymic  given  to  th  e  auc- 
oBssors  of  Neoptolemus  in  Epirns. 

Ptr&ho,  a  philost^her  of  Elea,  disciple  to 
Anazarchns,  and  originally  a  painter.  '  [He 
abandoned  his  profession  in  early  life,  and  oe* 
came  successively  a  disciple  of  Byson  and  of 
Anaxarohut.  He  accompanied  the  latter,  in 
the  train  of  Alexander,  into  India.  Here  he 
conversed  with  the  Brachmans  and  Gymno- 
sophist! ,  imbibing  from  their  doctrine  what- 
ever  might  seem  favourable  to  his  natural 
disposition  towards  doubting ;  a  disposition 
which  waf  cherished  by  his  master,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  disciple  of  a  sceptical  philoso- 
pher, Metrodorus  of  Chios.]  He  was  in 
continual  suspense  of  judgment,  he  doubt- 
ed of  every  thing,  never  made  any  conoln- 
sions,  and  when  he  had  carefully  examined 
a  subject,  and  investigated  all  its  parts,  he 
concluded  by  still  doubting  of  its  evidence. 
This  manner  of  doubting  in  the  philosopher 
has  been  called  Pyrrhonitmt  and  his  disci< 
pies  have  received  the  appellation  of  sceptics, 
inquisitors,  examiners,  £c  He  pretended  to 
have  acquired  an  uncommon  dominion  over 
opinion  and  passions.  The  former  of  these 
virtues  he  called  alaraxiay  and  the  latter  me- 
triopaihia;  and  so  far  did  he  carry  his  want 
of  common  feeling  and  sympathy,  that  he 
passed  with  unconcern  near  a  ditch  in  which 
his  master  Anaxarchus  bad  fallen,  and  where 
be  nearly  perished.  He  was  once  in  a  storm, 
and  when  ail  hopes  were  vanished,  and  de- 
struction certain,  the  philosopher  remained 
unconcerned ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  lost  in  lamentations,  he  plainly  told 
them  to  look  at  a  pig  whic^  was  then  feeding 
himself  on  board  the  vessel,  exclaimin*  Thit 
ii  a  true  modetfor  a  wise  man.  As  he  showed 
so  much  indifference  in  every  thing,  and  de* 
plared  that  life  and  death  were  the  same 
thing,  somt  of  his  disciples  asked  him,  why 
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he  did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  vorii; 
because^  said  he,  there  is  ne  d^trmtekitm 
life  and  death.  When  he  walksd  u  in 
streets  he  never  looked  behind  or  a 
from  the  road  for  a  chariot,  area  is  iti 
rapid  course;  and,  indeed,  as  sobmsb 
remark,  this  indifference  for  his  safety  >fta 
exposed  him  to  the  greatest  and  sioitni- 
mioent  dangers,-  from  which  be  wnafet 
by  the  interference  of  his  friends  wbofedQi 
ed  him.  [These  statements  raspsstiB;  tbt 
ridiculous  extreme  to  which  PTrrbocirne: 
this  scepticism,  n»ast  be  regaidsd  S8  icn 
calumnies  of  the  dogmatist^if  we  payifij 
attention  to  the  respect  with  wiiidiki* 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  or  gire  or 
credit  to  the  general  history  of  his  life.]  Ht 
flourished  B.C  304,anddiedattlissdnBHd 
age  of  90.  He  left  no  writings  behind  kia 
His  countrymen  were  so  partial  to  kuii  ttet 
they  raised  statues  to  bis  memoiy,  sad  a- 
exempted  all  the  philoeopbers  of  Bit  to 
taxes.  [He  was  also  invested  by  then  litk 
the  office  of  high-priest.  Pyrrbo  asm  t> 
have  been  indebted  for  his  soeptieiaslfltki 
early  acquaintance  he  Ibrmed  withtbell^ 
mic  system  of  Democritus.]  Di9g,9.-'Ck 
de  Orat.  3,  c.  17, --AuL  Get  H,  c  5.-P«i 
6,  c.  24. 

Ptrrhus,  a  son  of  AchiUessod  OeshoB, 
the  daughter  of  king  Lycomsdes,  who  re- 
ceived this  name  from  HbBftamt-cohv^^ 
hair.  He  was  also  called  NeoptoieiJ** 
new  warrior^  because  he  caoie  to  the  Tr«ja 
war  in  the  last  year  of  thecelebittedii^« 
the  capital  of  Troa».    Ini.  Neoptotoji 

A  king  of  Epirns,  descended  ft«« /*- 

les,  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  sod  »> 
Hercules  by  that  of  his  fsther.  sod  »»• 
iEacides  and  Phthia.  He  wssatedwij" 
an  in&nt,  by  the  fidelity  o(hia9erm%f^ 
the  pursuits  of  the  enemies  of  his  ^"^Tr 
had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom 2""J 
was  carried  to  the  court  of  GUnlwWJ" 
niyricum,  who  educated  him  ^^J^JJaSu 
demess.  Cassander,  kiag  of  ** **!!J3i 
wished  to  dispatch  him,  as  be  tod  « ■*» 
to  dread  from  hun;  but  OUo*«  iTi 
refused  to  deliver  him  opin»o*»'"JL 
his  enemy,  but  he  even  went  ^•'JS' 
and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of^ 
though  only  12  years  of  sge.  A^ow 
years  after,  the  absence  of  Pyrrbot, »  ^ 
the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  aaaghtors  oiwjj 
tias,  raised  new  commotioM.  ™v-uSh 
was  expelled  from  his  throne  ^^ J^ 
mus,  who  had  usurped  tt  "^f  ^V!^ 


he  applied  to  his  brother-i--—  ^^^^^ 
for  assistance.     He  accompinWd  ijw^ 


ror  awvuiAove.      ae  «»»w— i^*v.  .|^_j  ^ 

at  the  batUe  of  Ipsus,  and  fo^P  JT«il»- 
all  the  prudence  and  intrepidity  «"^ 
rienoed  general.  He  ^^^^^^lTS** 
Egypt,  where,byhis  m'^^'^TiS!^^ 
the  daughter  of  Berenice,  *»•  "T^ITrf h» 
suffident  force  to  attempt  the  ^^TIj^ 
throne.  He  was  succWBfiilitt?Jj;;i,bs 
iog,  but,  to  remove  all ^^"'SJmi^^ 
t^cO:  the  usurper  to  iha»  iw  ■* 
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Itjr^  and  some  time  after  h*  put  him  to  death 
Dcler  pretence  that  he  bad  attempted  to 
oison  him.  In  the  subsequent  years  of  his 
Bifipi,  Pyrrhus  engaged  in  the  quarrels  which 
i^ttirbed  the  peace  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
arcby,  he  marched  against  Demetrius,  and 
lave  the  Macedonian  soldiers  fresh  proofs  of 
im  valour  and  activity.  By  dissimulation  he 
igrfl-aiiated  himself  in  the  minds  of  his  ene* 
L^*8  subjects,  and  when  Demetrius  laboured 
a<]er  a  momentary  illness,  Pyrrhus  made  an 
tlempt  upoo  the  crown  of  Macedonia^  which, 
r  Qot  then  successful, soon  after  rendered  him 
master  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  shared  with 
^ysimacfaua  for  seven  months,  till  the  jealousy 
ft  the  Macedonians,  and  the  ambition  of  his 
oUeague,  obliged  him  to  retire.  Pyrrhus 
r&s  meditating  new  conquests,  when  the 
rmrentiDes  invited  him  to  Italy  to  assist  them 
L^^inst  the  encroaching  power  of  Rome.  He 
^laidly  accepted  the  invitation,  but  bis  passage 
kcross  the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he 
-eacbed  the  shores  of  Italy  after  the  Iom  of 
iie  ipneatest  part  of  his  troops  in  a  storm. 
%t  his  entrance  into  Tarentnm«  B.  C.  280,  he 
»eg^n  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ints,  and,  by  introdudog  the  strictest  disci- 
pline among  their  troops,  to  accustom  them 
to  bear  iatigue  and  to  despise  dangers.  In 
the  first  battle  which  he  fought  with  the  Ro- 
laans  he  obtained  the  victory,  but  for  this  he 
wa»  more  particularly  indebted  to  his  ele- 
phants, whose  bulk  and  uncommon  appear- 
ance astonished  the  Romans,  and  terrified 
thei  r  cavalry.  The  number  of  the  slain  was 
equal  on  both  sides,  and  the  conqueror  said 
that  such  another  victory  would  totally  ruin 
him .  He  also  sent  Cineas ,  his  chief  minister, 
to  Rome,  and  though  victorious,  he  sued  for 
peace.  These  offers  of  peace  were  refused, 
and  when  Pyrrhus  questioned  Cineas  about 
the  manners  and  the  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  sagacious  minister  replied  that 
their  senate  was  a  venerable  assembly  of 
kings,  and  that  to  fight  against  them  was  to 
attack  another  Hydra.  A  second  battle  was 
fought  Dear  Asculum,  but  the  slaughter  wa« 
so  great,  and  the  valour  so  conspicuous  on 
both  sides,  that  the  Romans  and  their  ene- 
mies reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as 
their  own-  Pyrrhus  still  continued  the  war 
in  fiivour  of  the  Tarentines,  when  he  was 
invited  into  Sicily  by  the  inhabitants,  who  la- 
boured under  the  yoke  of  Carthage,  and  the 
cruelty  of  their  own  petty  tyrants.  His  fond- 
ness of  novelty  soon  determined  him  to  quit 
Italy.  He  left  a  garrison  at  Tarentum,  and 
crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where  he  obtained  two 
victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  took 
many  of  their  towns.  He  was  for  a  while 
successful,  and  formed  the  project  of  invading 
Africa,  but  soon  his  popularity  vanished,  his 
troops  became  insolent,  and  he  behaved  with 
haughtiness  and  showed  himself  oppressive, 
so  that  his  return  to  Italy  was  deemed  a 
fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acri- 
m<?ny,  but  wh^  hu  army  of  80,000  m^  hhO 
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been  defeated  by  20,000  of  the  enemy,  under 
Curius,he  left  Italy  with  predpitatioo^B.  C^ 
274,  ashamed  of  the  enterprise,  and  mortified 
by  the  victories  which  bad  k>een  obtained 
over  one  of  the  descendants  ofvAchilles.  la 
Epirus  he  began  to  repair  bis  military  cha- 
racter, by  attacking  Antigonns  who  was  thei^ 
on  the  Macedonian  throne.  He  gained  some 
advantages  ot er  his  enemy,  and  was  at  last 
restored  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  af- 
terwards  marched  against  Sparta,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Cleonymas,  but  when.  aJl  his  vigo- 
rous operations  were  insufficient  to  take  the 
capital  of  Laconia,  he  retired  to  Argos,  where 
the  treachery  of  Aristeus  invited  him.  The 
Argives  desired  him  to  retire,  and  not  to  in- 
terfere in  the  afiairs  of  their  repnUio,  which 
were  confoundM  by  the  ambition  of  two  of 
their  nobles.  He  complied  with  their  wishes, 
but  in  the  night  he  marched  his  forces  into 
the  town,  and  might  have  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  place  bad  he  not  retarded  his  pra* 
gress  by  entering  it  with  his  elephants^  The 
combat  that'ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
and  the  monarch,  to  fight  with  more  bold- 
ness, and  to  encoonter  dangers  with  more.  £i* 
cility,  exchanged  his  dress.  He  was  attadc- 
ed  by  one  of  Uie  enemy,  but  as  be  was  going 
to  run  hira  through  in  bis  own  defenoe,  the 
mother  of  Hm  Argive,  who  saw  her  son's 
danger  from  the  top  of  a  boose,  threw  down 
a  tile,  and  broaght  Pyrrhus  to  the  ground. 
His  bead  was  cut  oS,  and  carried  to  Antigo- 
nus,  who  gave  bb  remains  a  magnificent  fu- 
neral, and  presented  his  ashes  to  his  son  He- 
lenns,  272  years  before  the  Christian  era* 
Pyrrhns  has  been  deservedly  commended  for 
his  talents  as  a  general ;  aind  not  only  hi9 
friends  but  his  enemies  have  been  warm  in 
extolling  him  ;  and  Annibal  declared,  that  for 
experience  and  sagacity  the  king  of  Epirus 
was  the  first  of  commanders.  He  had  cho- 
sen Alexander  the  Great  for  a  model,  and 
in  every  thing  he  wished  not  only  to  imitate 
but  to  surpass  him.  In  the  art  of.  war  none 
were  superior  to  him,  he  not  only  made  it  his 
^tudy  as  a  general,  but  he  even  wrote  many 
books  on  encampments,  and  the  different 
ways  of  training  up  an  army,  and  whatever 
he  did  was  by  principle  and  rule.  His  un- 
common understanding  and  his  penetration 
are  also  admired  ;  but  the  general  is  severe- 
ly censured,  who  has  no  sooner  conquered  a 
country  than  he  looks  for  other  victories, 
without  regarding,  or  securing  what  he  bad 
already  obtained,  by  measures  and  regula- 
tions honourable  to  bimselA  and.  advantage- 
ous to  his  subjects.  The  Romans  passed 
great  encomiums  upon  him,  and  Pyrrhus  waa 
no  less  struck  with  their  magnanimity  and 
valour;  so  much  indeed,  that  he  exclaimed, 
that  if  he  had  soldiers  like  the  Romans,  or 
if  the  Romans  had  bim  for  a  general,  he 
would  leave  no  comer  of  the  earth  unseen, 
and  no  nation  unconquered.  Pyrrhus  marri-  ' 
ed  many  wives,  and  all  for  political  reasons ; 
besides  Antigone  he  had  Lanassa  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agathocles,  as  also  a  daughter  of  Auto- 
fe^  kiu^  bf  PaeosiA..  His  children,  «s  his 
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biographer  observes,  derived  a  warlOEe  spi- 
rit from  tbeir  &ther,  and  when  he  was 
asked  bj  one  to  which  of  them  he  should 
leave  the  kingdom  of  fipirns,  he  replied,  to 
him  who  has  the  sharpest  sword.  JElian. 
Hitt*  An.  lO.'-Pha.in  vitd,  ^Jwtin,  17,  &c. 
^Lio.  13  and  14.— Hera/.  3,  od.  6. 

PxTBAQdRAS,  a  Celebrated  philosopher, 
bom  at  8amos.    [Great  nneertainty  exists  as 
to  the  year  when  this  philosopher  was  born. 
Some,  as  for  example,  La  Nauze,  and  Freret. 
make  it  to  have  been  the  first  year  of  the  43d 
Olympiad.    Bentley  is  in  favour  of  the  4th 
year  of  the  same  Olympiad,    Meioers  con- 
tends for  the  2d  of  the  49th,  Dodwell  for  the 
4th  of  the  52d.    There  is  a  difference  of  63 
years  between  the  extremes  of  these  dates 
3ome  authors  assert  tiiat  all  which  can  be 
stated  with  any  deeree  of  certainty  is,  that 
75  or  85  yearr  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras  (for 
even  the  duration  of  his  life  is  a  subject  of 
eontroversy)  fall  within  the  142  years  that 
elapsed  between  A.  C.  608  and  A.  C.  466. 
Visconti  ^ves  the  preference  to  Eusebius, 
who,  infixing  the  death  of  Pythagoras  in  the 
496th  A.  C.  expresses  his  doubts  respecting 
the  advanced  age  to  which  the  philosopher 
is  said  to  have  attained.]    His  Ather  ^^ne• 
sarchus  was  a  personof  distinction,  and,  there 
fore,  the  son  received  that  education  which 
was  most  calculated  to  enlighten  his  mind  and 
uiTigOrate  his  body.  Like  his  contemporaries, 
he  was  early  made  acquainted  with  poetry 
and  mosio ;  eloquence  and  astronomy  became 
his  private  studies,  and  in  gymnastic  exerciseji 
he  often  bore  off  the  palm  for  strength  ami 
dexterity.    He  first  made  himself  known  in 
Greece,  at  the  Olympib  games,  where  he  ob- 
tained, in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  the  prise 
for  wrestling ;  and,  after  he  had  been  admired 
for  the  elegance  and  the  dignity  of  bis  person, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  understanding,  be  re- 
tired into  the  east.  In  Egypt  and  Chaldtea  be 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  priests,  and  learn- 
ed from  them  the  artful  policy,  andtbe  symbo. 
lie  writings,  by  which  they  governed  the  prin- 
oes  as  well  as  the  people,  and,  after  he  had 
spent  many  years  m  gathering  all  the  infor- 
mation whi(&  could  be  collected  from  ancient 
tradition  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Pythagoras 
re-visited  his  native  island.  [Much  is  said  by 
lamblicus  and  other  later  biographers,  of  Py- 
thagoras*8  early  journey  into  Ionia,  and  his 
Tisits  to  Thales  and  Anaximander ;  but  wc 
Ihid  no  ancient  record  of  his  journey,  nor  any 
traoes  of  its  effects  on  his  doctrine,  which  dif 
fers  essentially  from  that  of  the  Ionic  school. 
On  his  way  to  Egypt,  lamblicus  a9serts  that 
he  visited  Phoenicia,  and  conversed  with  the 
descendante  of  Mocbut,  and    other   priests 
of  that  country,  and  was  initiated  into  their 
peculiar  mysteries.     And  it  may  seem  noi 
entirely  improbable  that  he  might  wish  to  be 
fiirUier  acquainted  wit  h  the  Phosnician  philo^*  >*. 
phy,  of  which  he  had  doubtless  heard  a  gene- 
ral report  from  his  father  and  other  merchants 
who  traded  to  that  coast.     But  it  is  certainly 
a^fibflon  of  the  Alexandrian  schoc^  that  Py- 
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thagoras  received  his  doctrine  of  ni 
from  the  Phoenicians;  for  tbeir  knowl 
numbers  extended  no  farther  thus   to  te 
practical  science  of  arithmetic     in   EgTT- 
Pythagoras  was  introduced,  bj  the  ?««■■- 
mendation  of  Polycratee,  tyrant  of 
Amasia.  kmg  of  Egypt,  a  gresit  pstroa 
ed  men,  particularly  those  of  Greeea,  tbaths 
might  the  more  easily  obtain  access  to  A» 
colleges  of  the  priests.     The   king  kltmrt 
could  scarcely,  with  all  his  ADtbority,  pcevsi 
upon  the   priests  to  admit  a  stranger  te  the 
knowledge  of  their  sacred  mysteries.    7W 
college  of  Heliopolis,  to  whom  the  kiag*>  a- 
structions  were  sent,  referred  Pythagoras  is 
the  college  of  Memphis,  as  oT  greater  mmti- 
quity ;  from  Memphis  he  w«a  &mhmdn  ea- 
der  the  same  pretence,  to  Th^>ea.  The  The 
ban  priests,  not  daring  to  reject  thersya.' 
mandate,  yet  loth  to  comply  with  it,  prautk- 
ed  Pythagoras  many  severe  aod  troaMcaame 
preliminary  ceremonies,  aaaong  which  w 
that  of  circumcision,  hoping  tberahy  to  da- 
courage  him  from  prosecntiag   hsa  de^^ 
Pyths^ras,  however,  exeoeted  all  their  m- 
junctions  with  such  wenderful  patieaee  aed 
perseverance*  that  he  obtained  their  eatire 
confidence,  and  was  mstrueted  m  their  msaC 
recondite  doctrines.     He  pMaad  (weoty-twe 
years  in  Egypt.    During  this  time  he  nsaiis 
himself  perfectly  master  of  Che  three  hinds 
of  writing  which  were  used  ia  that  ooooCry, 
the    epistolary,  the  hieroglyphie.   and  the 
symbolical ;  and,  having  obtained  aoeeai  to 
t  heir  most  learned  men,  in  e  vm  y  t  f  lehr  ated  csJ- 
iege  of  priests,  he  became  iatiaiately  eentes 
lant  with  their  ancient  records,  and  gained  sn 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  ihMliini   eoa* 
ceming  the  origin  of  things,  with  their  as- 
tronomy and  gHMnetry,  and,  in  short, 
Elgyptian  learning  in  its  whide  es' 
writers  who  flourished  after  the 
ment  of  the  Christian  era,  both  Pagaa 
Christian,  have  related  that  Pythagerafc  in- 
mediately  after  he  left  £g7|^,  Tssited_ae 
Persian  and  Chaldsean  Magi,  and 
so  far  into  the  east  as  to 
Indian  Gymnosophists.    The 
journey  is  thus  related  by  larabUons :    *  Af- 
ter spending  twenty-two  years  in  EgypChe 
was  conveyed  by  the  victoHouaarmy  ef  Caai- 
byses,  among  a  numerous  train  of  captives,  te 
Babylon,  where  be  made  hima^  pmrittHj 
acquamted  with  the  learning  and  phdeaaphy 
of  the  east ;  and,  after  the  expiration  af  13 
years,  when  he  was  in  the  60th  year  of  his  afa, 
he  returned  to  Samos.^*      Cicero,  EniehiWr 
Lactantios,  and  Valerius  Maximoa,  thoagb 
they  say  nothing  of  the  captivity,  agree  that 
he  visited  the  Persian  Magi.    Some  hasc 
even  maintained  that  in  this  journey  he  attend- 
ed upon  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated 
Zoroaster,  while  others,  who  have  phiead  tks 
life  ot  Zoroaster  in  an  earlier  period  than 
that  of  Pythagoras,  have  asserted  that  the 
iatter  conversed  with  <'ertain  Jewish  pnssti, 
who  were  at  that  time  in  captivity  at  Baby- 
lon, and  by  this  means  became  intiitHy 
acqaaiDted  with  the  Jewish  inwt  «ad  00* 
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toms.    Aiter  all,  however,   there    is  great 
reason  to  suspect  the  troth  of  the  whole  nar- 
rative ofPythagoras^s  joumej  into  the  eait; 
for  the  relation  is  encumbercMl  with  in  extri- 
cable  chronological  difficnUies.    The  whole 
proof  of  the  reality  of  this  expedition  rest* 
sither  opon  the  evidence  of  certain  Alexan- 
Irian  Platonists,  who  were  desirous  of  exalt- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  reputation  of 
those    ancient  philosophers   to  whom   they 
looked  back  as  the  first  oracles  of  wisdom,  or 
apon  that  of  certain  Jewish  and  Christian 
writers,  who  were  willing  to  credit  every 
lale  which  might  seem  to  render  it  probable 
^hat  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  was  derived 
rem  the  Oriental  philosophers,  and  uUimate- 
y  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     It  seems, 
iierefore,  on  the  whole,  most  reasonable  to 
look  opon  the  story  of  his  eastern  journey  as 
A  mere  fiction,  and  to  conclude  that  Pytha< 
°^oras  never  passed  over  from  Egypt  to  the 
last,  but    returned  thence    immediately  to 
Samos.      Pythagoras,  on  his  return  to  his 
lative  island,  was  desirous  that  his  fellow- 
titizeas  should  reap  the  benefit  of  his  travels 
md  studies;  and,  for  this  purpose,  attempted 
o   institute  a  school  for  their  instruction  in 
be  elements  of  science,  but  chose  to  adopt 
he  Egyptian  mode  of  teaching,  and  commu- 
licate  his  doctrines  under  a  symbolical  form. 
ffis  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  He  then  visit- 
id   in  succession  Delos,  Crete,  Sparta,  EUs, 
[being  present  at  the  OlymDic  games  cele- 
brated in  the  latter  district),    and    finally 
?biiu9,  in  Achaia,  the    residence  of  Leon, 
cing  of  the  Phliasians.    Here  he  first  assum- 
id  the  appellation  of  pkihtopher,    Cicero 
Lscribes  the  invention  of  this  term  to  Pytha- 
^ras.    It  seems,  according  to  this  writer, 
bat  Leon,  charmed  with  the  ingenuity  and 
tloqoence  with  which  he  discoursed  on  vari- 
ous topics,  asked  him  in  what  art  he  princi- 
wily  excelled :  to  which  Pythagoras  replied 
hat  he  did  not  profess  himself  master  of  any 
irt,  but  that  he  was  a  pMlotopher*    Leon, 
itrock  with  the  novelty  of  the  term,  asked 
i^ythagoras    who    were    philosophers,   and 
vherein  they  differed  from  other  men  ?    Py- 
hagoras  replied,  that,  as  in  the  public  games, 
vhilst  some  are  contending  for  glory,  and 
others  are  buying  and  selling  in  pursuit  of 
^ia,  there  is  always  a  third  class  who  attend 
nerely    as  spectators;    so,    in  human  life, 
imidst  the  various  characters  of  men,  there 
s  a  select  number,  who,  despising  all  other 
lursuits,  assiduously  apply  themselves  to  the 
tody  of  nature,  and  the  search  after  wisdom ; 
base,  added   Pythagoras,   are  the  persons 
vhom  I  denominate  philosophers.  On  his  re- 
am to  Samos,  he  made  a  second  attempt  to 
nstitute  among  his  countrymen  a  school  of 
>hilosophy.    He  not  only  opened  a  pub\ic 
dace  of  instruction,  but  also  provided  him- 
elf  with  a  secret  cave,  into  which  he  retired 
vith  hit  intimate  friends  and  professed  dis- 
ciples, and  here,  not  without  a  wonderful 
)arade  of  mystery,  gave  them  daily  instruction 
n  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  philosophy, 
rhese  arts,  which  unqaestionably  rank  this 


celebrated    philosopher    among    impoeton, 
proved  successful,  and  procured  him  a  great 
multitude  of  followers.    At  last,  however, 
whether  the  Samians  began  to  detect  his 
frauds,  or  to  be  appr^ensive  of  his  increasing 
popularity,  or  whether  Pythagoras  wished 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  governor  Syloson, 
the  brother  of  Polycrates,  he  suddenly  left 
Samos,  and  passing  over  into  Italy,  attempted 
to  open  bis  school  among  the  colonies  of 
Magna  Graecia.    It  appears  probable,  that 
when  Pythagoras  arrived  in  this  country,  in 
order  to  obtain  credit  with  the  populace, 
he    pretended    to    possess    the    power   of 
working  miracles,  and  practised  many  arts 
of  imposture.]    At  the  city  of  Crotonahe 
ounded  a  sect  which  has  received  the  name 
of  the  Italian^  and  he  soon  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  number  of  pupils,  which 
the  recommendation  of  his  mental,  as  well 
as  his  personal  accomplishments  had  procur- 
ed.   His  shill  in  music  and  medicine,  and 
his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  gained  him  friends  and  admi- 
rers, and  amidst  the   voluptuousness  that 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona, 
the  Samian  sage  found  his  instructions  re- 
spected and  his  approbation  courted:   the 
most  debauched  and  efieminate  were  pleased 
with  the  elegance  and  the  graceful. delivery 
of  the  philosopher,  who  boldly  upbraided 
them  for  their  vices,  and  called  them  to  more 
virtuous  and  manly  pursuits.  These  animated 
harangues  were  attended  with  rapid  success, 
and  a  reformation  soon  took  place  in  the  mo- 
rals and  the  hves  of  the  people  of  Crotona. 
[It  is  asserted,  that  in  Crotona  there  were 
not  less  than  600  persons,  (some  say  2000,) 
who  were  prevailed  ou  to  submit  to  the  strict 
discipline  which  he  required,  and  to  throw 
their  effects  into  a  common  stock  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  whole  fraternity.]    The  femalea 
wera  exhorted  to  become  modest,  and  they 
left  off"  their  gaudy  ornaments ;  the  youths 
were  called  away  from  their  pursuits  oif  plea- 
sure, and  instantly  they  forgot  their  intempe- 
rance, and  paid  to  their  parents  that  submis- 
sive attention  and  deference  which  the  pre- 
cepts of  Pythagoras  required.    At  to  the  old,, 
they  were  directed  no  longer  to  spend  their 
time  in  amassing  money,  but  to  improve  their 
understanding,  and  to  seek  that  peace  and 
those  comforts  of  mind  which  frugality,  be- 
nevolence, «^  philanthropy  alone  can  p*o- 
duce.     The  sober  and  religious  behaviour 
of  the  philosopher  strongly  recommended 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  these  pre- 
cepts.   [Pythagoras  did  not  confine  the  in^ 
fluence  of  his  philosophy  to  Crotona.    He 
taught  his  doctrine  in  many  other  cities  of 
Magna  Grecia  with  so  much  energy  and  ef- 
fecCthat  he  established  a  large  and  extensive 
interest  through  the  country,  and  obtained 
from  his  followers  a  degree  of  respect  little 
short  of  adoration.]    Pythagoras  was  admir- 
ed for  his  venerable  aspect,  his  voice  was 
harmonious,  his  eloquence  persuasive,  and 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  di«- 
tant  travels^  and  by  being  crowned  at  the 
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Olympio  gameft,  was  great  and  important. 
He  reg^ularly  frequented  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  and  paid  his  devotion  to  the  divinity  at 
an  early  hoar  ;  he  lived  upon  the  purest  and 
most  innocent  food,  he  clothed  himself  like 
the  priests  of  the  l^ptian  gods,  and  by  his 
continual  purifications  and  regular  offerings, 
he  seemed  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  man 
kind  in  sanctity.  These  artful  measures 
united  to  render  him  an  object  not  only  of 
reverence,  but  of  imitation.  [His  whole 
manner  of  life  confirms  the  opinion,  that 
one  of  his  chief  objects  was  to  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people.  Clothed  in  a  long  white  robe,  with 
a  flowing  beard,  and,  as  some  relate,  with  a 
golden  crown  on  his  head,  he  preserved 
among  the  people,  and  in  the  presence  of  bis 
disciples,  a  commanding  gravity  and  majes- 
ty of  aspect.  He  made  use  of  musie  to  pro- 
mote the  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  frequently 
singing  for  this  purpose  hymns  of  Thalet, 
Hesiod,  and  Homer.  He  had  such  an  entire 
command  over  himself  that  he  was  never 
aeen  to  express,  in  his  eountenanee,  grief,  joy, 
or  anger.  He  refiikined  from  animal  food, 
and'  confined  himself  to  a  frugal  vegetable 
diet.  By  this  artificial  demeanour,  Fytha 
goras  passed  himself  off  upon  the  vulgar  as 
a  being  of  an  order,  superid'  to  the  common 
condition  of  humanity,  an^  persuaded  them 
that  he  had  received  his  dobtrine  from  hea- 
ven.] To  set  himself  at  a  greater  distance 
from  his  pupils,  a  number  of  years  was 
required  to  try  their  various  dispositions ; 
the  most  talkative  were  not  permitted  to 
apeak  in  the  presence  of  their  master  before 
they  bad  been  his  auditors  for  five  years,  and 
those  who  possessed  a  natural  taciturnity 
were  allowed  to  speak  aAer  a  probation  of 
two  years.  [Before  any  one  could  be  admit- 
ted into  this  fraternity,  Pythagoras  examin- 
ed his  features  and  external  appearance ;  en 
quired  in  what  manner  he  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  behave  towards  his  parents  and 
friends;  remarked  his  manner  of  con  versing, 
laughing,  and  keeping  silence  ;  and  observ- 
ed what  passions  he  was  most  inclined  to  in- 
dulge, with  what  kind  of  company  he  chose 
to  associate,  how  he  passed  his  leisure  mo- 
ments, and  what  incidents  appeared  to  excite 
in  him  the  strongest  emotions  of  joy  or  sor- 
row. From  these  and  other  circumstances, 
Pythagoras  formed  an  accarate  judgment  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate ;  and  he 
admitted  no  one  into  his  society  till  he  was 
fully  persuaded  of  his  capacity  of  becoming  a 
true  philosopher.  Upon  the  first  probation- 
ary admission  the  fortitude  and  self-command 
of  the  candidate  was  put  to  the  trial  by  a 
long  course  of  severe  abstinence  and  rigorous 
exercise.  The  injunction  of  silence  has  al- 
ready been  alluded  to.  This  silence,  or  tx^ 
f«v6ict,  as  it  was  termed,  is  not  to  be  confound- 
ad  with  that  sacred  reserve  with  which  all 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  were  bound,  upon 
«ath,  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  their  mas- 
ter, that  they  might,  from  no  inducement 
Vha^pever,  suffer  them  to  pats  beyond  the 
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limits  of  their  sect.     Pythagarms,   Skt  i 
other  philosophers,  bad  his  ex^ieriCf  m  fm- 
lie,  and  his  etoteric^  or  private,  doctriBca.  Tfe 
restraint  which  he  put  upon  the  words  sf  h 
pupils,  by  enjoining  silence  for  so  loe^  a  tat 
was  certainly  in  one  point  of  view,  a  vr- 
judicious  expedient,  as  it  restrained  mfm- 
tinent  curiosity,  and  prevented  every  tacm- 
venience  of  contradiction.      AccostliDgly  « 
find,  that  his  disciples  silenced  all  dMte. 
and  refuted  all  objectioo^  by  appealag&fea 
authority.     Auros  f^«,   ipse   dixiU  dedde: 
every  dispute.    Nor  was   this   preparstM? 
discipline  deemed  sufficiently  severe,  with- 
out adding,  during  the  years  of  inilTafiim,  as 
entire  prohibition  of  seeing  their  master,  er 
hearing  his  lectures,  except   from  behad  s 
curtain.    And  even  this   privilc^  was  tss 
great  to  be  commonly  allowed  ;  fisr  in  Ifea 
stage  of  tuition  they  were  aaoally  mslnekri 
by  some  inferior  preceptor,  who  baiilyrssi 
ed  the  doetrine  of  Pythagoraa^  withoat  s  mgi 
ing   the  reasonings   or    deaaooetratieas  m 
which  they  were  founded,  and  reqairsd  tbi 
obedient  pupil  to  receive  them  as  aagasi 
tionable  truths,  upon  their  Bmster's  wsfd 
Those  who  had  sufficient  persareranes  to  pan 
these  several  steps  of  probation,  weta  at  htf 
admitted  among  the  Esoieries,  and  allsved 
to  see  and  hear  Pythagoras  beiiiBil  the  cer- 
tain.   But  if  it  happened  Omt  any   eoe, 
through  impatience  of  sacfa  rigid  disrtpline, 
chose  to  withdraw  from  the  saosety  beiote 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  trial,  ha  wm 
dismissed  with  a  share  of  the  commoa  stock, 
the  double  of  that  which  he  had  advanced ; 
a  tomb  was  erected  for  him  aa  for  a  dead 
man  ;  and  he  was  to  be  as  mods  foigallm 
by  the  brethren  as  if  be  had  been  wSmSy 
dead.     It  was  the  peculiar  privile^  of  He 
Esoterics,  to  receive  a  full  explsusatien  ef  lbs 
whole  doctrine  of  Pythagoras ;  wtdeh  to  alhsn 
was  delivered  in  brief  precepts  and  dn^nsi^ 
under  the  concealment  of  symbols.    Thsy 
were  also  permitted  to  take  minntm  of  Ihdr 
master's  lectures,  in  writing,  and  to  prepase 
questionkand  offer  remarks  upon  every  «k- 
ject  of  dis^u  rse.    These  disciplea  were  par 
ticnlarly  distinguished  by  the  appeOatiee  of 
the  Pythagoreans ;  they  were  also  caDsi  Ihe 
Mathematicians,  from  the  studies  opoa  wtick 
they  entered  immediately  after  their  iaiba- 
tion.    After  they  had  made  a  sofiieieBt  prt- 
gross  in  geometrical  science,  they  were  osa- 
ducted  to  the  study  of  nature,  the  iavtsli^ 
tion  of  primary  principles,  and  thefcnowle^ 
of  €roO.    Those  who  pursued  these  soblini 
speculations  were  called  Theorists  ;  and  seek 
as  more  particularly  devoted  themselves  n 
Theology  were  styled  rt^«mss<,  Heligiea. 
Others,  according  to  their  respective  abditisi 
and  inclinations,  were  engaged  in  the  study 
of  morals,  economics,  and  pcSiey  ;  and  wtn 
afterwards  employed  in  managina^  the  aftirs 
of  the  fraternity,  or  sent  into  £e  dhssof 
Greece,  to  instruct  them  in  the  priodphs  oi 
government,  or  assist  them  in  the  iiiiIt^^^'" 
of  laws.]    The  8amian  philosopher  wmtbs 
flnt  who  supported  the  doctrine  of  mdo^ 
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iffchoHt^  or  traiumigratioD  of  the  soul  into 
differout  bodies,  and  those  notions  he  seemed 
to  hare  imbibed  among:  the  priesU  of  Egypt, 
or  in  the  solitary  retreats  of  the  Bracbmans, 
More  strenuously  to  sopport  bis  chimerical 
system,  he  declared  he  recoUeoted  the  dif 
ferent  bodies  bis  soul  had  animated  before 
that  of  the  son  of  Mnesarchus.  .  He  ramem- 
bered  to  have  been  iStbalides,  the  son  o( 
Mercury,  to  have-assisted  the  Greeks  during 
the  Trojan  war  in  the  character  of  Euphor- 
t>us,  [vid.  Eupborbiis,]  to  have  been  Hermo- 
limus,  afterwards  a  fisherman,  and  last  of  all 
Pythagoras.  [The  doctrine  of  the  metemp 
lychosis  was  the  cause  of  the  Pythagoreans 
ibstaining  from  animal  food,  and  of  the  ex- 
Uusion  of  animal  sacrifices  from  their  reli- 
pons  ceremonies.  This  Joetrine  Pythagoras 
rery  probably  learned  io  Egypt.  Nor  is 
there  any  sufficient  reason  for  understanding 
t,  as  some  haye  done,  symbolically.  The 
trecept  prohibiting  the  use  of  beam  was  pro- 
)ably  rather  diaeteticthan  physical  or  moral : 
t  is,  however,  one  of  those  myitenes  which 
he  ancient  Pythagoreans  never  disclosed, 
md  which  modem  ingenuity  has  in  vain  at- 
empted  to  discover.]  In  his  theological 
ystem  Pythagoras  supported  that  the  uni- 
rerse  was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap  ef 
passive  matter  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
)ein^,  who  himself  was  the  moiver  and  soul 
tf  the  world,  and  of  whose  substance  the  souls 
>f  mankind  were  a  portion.  He  considered 
lumbers  as  the  principles  of  every  thing,  and 
Mrceived  in  the  universe,  regularity,  corres- 
)oodence,  beauty,  proportion,  and  barmonv 
fs  intentionally  produced  by  the  Creator. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  Py- 
hagorean  doctrine  of  numbers  is,  that  they 
vere  used  as  symbolical  or  emblematical  re- 
)resentations  of  the  first  principles  and  forms 
)f  nature,  and  particularly  of  those  eternal 
ind  immuUble  es8enee^  to  which  Plato  af- 
erwards  gave  the  appellation  of  Ideas.  Not 
>eing  able,  or  not  choosing,  to  explain  in 
imple  lauguage  the  abstract  notions  of  prin- 
;iples  and  forms,  Pythagoras  seems  to  have 
nade  use  of  numbers  as  geometricians  make 
ise  of  diagrams,  to  assist  the  conceptions  of 
cholera.  More  particularly,  conceiving  some 
inalogy  between  numbers  and  the  intelligent 
orma  which  subsist  in  the  Divine  Mind,  he 
nade  the  forjner  a  symbol  of  the  latter.  As 
lumbers  proceed  from  unity,  or  the  Monad, 
IS  a  simple  root^  whence  they  branch  out  in- 
o  various  combinations,  and  assume  new 
properties  in  their  progress,  so  he  conceived 
the  different  forms  of  nature  to  recede,  at  dif- 
erent  distances,  from  their  common  source, 
^e  pure  and  simple  essenoe  of  Deity,  and 
it  every  degree  of  distance  to  assume  certain 
properties  in  some  measure  analogous  to 
Lhose  of  numbers  ;  and  hence  he  concluded 
^at  the  origin  of  things,  their  emanation 
trom  the  first  being,  and  their  subsequent 
progression  through  various  orders,  if  not 
capable  of  a  perfectly  clear  explanation, 
Blight,  however,  be  illustrated  by  symbols 
sod renmblancefl  bortowed  fromnambert. 


According  to  some  writers,  the  Pythagorean 
Monad  denotes  the  active  principle  in  na- 
ture, or  God;  the  Duad,  the  pasnve  princi- 
ple, or  matter  ;  the  Triad,  the  world  formed 
^y  the  union  of  the  two  former ;  and  the 
TetractjTs,  the  perfection  of  nature.  Eve- 
ry attempt,  however,  to  unfold  the  nature 
of  this  last  mysterious  number,  has  hi- 
therto been  unsuccessful.  N^t  to  numbers, 
music  had  the  chief  place  in  the  preparato- 
ry exercises  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  by 
means  ef  which  the  mind  was  to  be  raised 
Hbove  the  dominion  of  passion,  and  inured 
to  contemplation.  Pythagoras  considered 
music  not  only  as  an  art  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  ear,  but  as  a  science  to  be  reduced  to 
mathematical  principles  and  proportions. 
The  musical  chords  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  him  in  the  following  manner : 
As  he  was  one  day  refleoting  on  this  subject, 
happening  to  pass  by  a  smith's  foi^ge,  wher« 
several  men  were  suoceasively  striking  with 
their  hammers  a  piece  of  heated  iron  upon 
an  anvil,  he  remarked  that  all  the  sounds 
produced  by  their  strokes  were  harmonious 
except  one.  The  sounds,  which  he  observed 
to  be  chords,  were  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and 
the  third ;  bnt  that  sound  which  he  perceived 
to  lie  between  the  third  and  the  fi/th  he  found 
to  be  discordant.  Going  into  the  workshop, 
he  observed  that  the  diversity  of  sounds  arose, 
uot  from  the  forms  of  the  hammers,  nor  from 
the  force  with  which  they  were  struck,  nor 
from  the  position  of  the  iron,  bat  tnerely 
from  the  difference  of  weight  in  the  'ham- 
mers. Taking,  therefore,  the  exact  weight  of 
the  several  hammers,  he  went  home,  ai^iai- 
pended  foot  strings  of  the  same  substance, 
length,  and  thickness,  and  twisted  in  the 
same  degree,  and  hung  a  weight  at  the  low- 
er end  of  each,  respectively,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  hammers;  upon  striking  the 
atrings,he  Ibund  that  the  musical  chords  of  the 
strings  corresponded  with  these  of  the  ham- 
merv.  Hence,  it  is  said,  that  he  proceeded 
to  form  a  mnsioal  scale,  and  to  construct 
stringed  instruments.  His  scale  was,  after 
his  death,  engraved  on  brass,  and  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos.  Pythago- 
ras conceived  that  the  celestial  spheres  in 
which  the  planets  move,  striking  upon  the 
ether  through  which  they  pass*  must  pro- 
duce a  sound,  and  that  this  sound  must  vary, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  their  magni- 
tude, velocity,  and  relative  distance.  Tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  every  thing  respecting 
the  heavenly  bodies  is  adjusted  with  perfect 
regularity,  he  farther  imagined,  that  all  the 
circumstances  necessary  to  render  the  sounds 
produced  bj  their  motions  harmonious,  were 
fixed  in  such  exact  proportions,  that  the  most . 
perfect  harmony  was  produced  by  their  revo- 
lutions. This  fiuicifnl  doctrine  respecting  the 
music  of  the  spheres  gave  rise  to  the  names 
which  Pythagoras  applied  to  musical  tones. 
The  last  note  in  the  musical  octave  he  called 
HifpatB  (vsTATs),  because  he  supposed  the 
sphere  of  Saturn,  the  highest  planet,  to.give 
the  deepest  tone,  and  the  highest  note  Be 
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called  Aeo/e  (pmtv),  from  the  iphere  of  the 
mooot  which,  being  the  lowest  or  oeereat  the 
smith,  he  imagined  produced  the  shrillest 
sound.  In  like  manner  of  the  rest.  It  was 
aaid  of  Pythagoras  by  his  followers,  who  he- 
sitated at  no  assertion,  however  improbable, 
which  might  seem  to  exalt  their  master's 
fame,  that  he  was  the  only  mortal  so  fsr  favour- 
-ed  by  the  gods  as  to  have  been  permitted  to 
hear  the  celestial  music  of  the  spheres.] 
In  his  doctrines  of  morality,  he  perceived  in 
the  human  mind,  propensities  common  to  us 
with  the  brute  creation ;  but  besides  these,  and 
the  pasionsof  aVarice  and  ambition,  he  disco- 
Yored  the  noble  seeds  of  virtue,  and  supported 
that  the  most  ample  and  perfect  gratification 
was  to  be  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  moral 
■aad intellectual  pleasure.  The  thoughtsof  the 
past  he  considered  as  always  present  to  us, 
and  he  believed  that  no  enjoyment  could  be 
liad  where  the  mind  was  disturbed  by  con- 
jcioasnesB  of  guilt  or  fears  about  futurity 
This  opinion  induced  the  philosopher  to  re- 
commend to  his  followers  a  particular  mode 
of  eduoation.  The  tender  years  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans were  employed  in  continual  la- 
-bour,  in  study,  in  exercise,  and  repose ;  and 
the  philosopher  maintained  his  well  known 
and  important  maxim,  that  many  things,  es 
pecially  love,  are  best  learned  late.  In  a 
more  sidyanoed  age,  the  adult  was  desired  to 
behave  with  caution,  spirit,  and  patriotism, 
and  to  remember  that  the  community  and 
civil  society  demanded  his  exertions,  and 
that  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not  his  own 
private  enjoyments,  were  the  ends  of  his  cre- 
ation. From  lessons  like  these,  the  Pytha- 
goreans were  strictly  enjoined  to  call  to  mind 
and  carefully  to  review  the  actions,  not  only 
-cf  the  present,  but  of  the  preceding  days.  In 
their  acts  of  devotion,  they  early  repaired  to 
the  most  solitary  places  of  the  mountains, 
and  after  they  had  examined  their  private 
wad  public  conduct*  and  conversed  with  them- 
aelves,  they  joined  in  the  company  of  their 
inendst  and  early  refreshed  the  body  with 
light  and  frugal  idiments.  Their  converse, 
tion  was  of  the  most  innocent  nature ;  poli 
tical  or  philosophic  subjects  were  discuss- 
ed with  propriety,  but  without  warmth ;  and, 
after  the  conduet  of  the  following  day  was 
regulated,  the  evening  was  spent  with  the 
same  religious  ceremony  as  the  momjng.  in  a 
strict  and  impartial  selPexamination.  Fron 
such  regulanty  nothing  but  the  most  salutary 
consequences  could  arise,  and  it  will  not  ap- 
pear wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  Pythago- 
ras were  so  much  respected  and  admired  as 
legislators,  and  imitated  for  their  constancy, 
friendship,  and  humanity.  The  authors  that 
lived  in,  and  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  have 
rather  tarnished  than  brightened  the  glory 
of  the  founder  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and 
they  have  obscured  his  fome  by  attributing 
to  him  actions  which  were  disaooant  with 
his  charicter  as  a  man  and  a  moralist  To 
give  a^vn  weight  to  his  exhortotions,  as  some 
writers  mendon,  Pythamas  ratired  into  a  su  b- 
tefranaoatcaye,  where  hia  mother  sent  him  in- 
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telligence  of  every  thing  which 

ing  his  absence.    Alter  a  certmiB 

months  he  again  re-appenrad  on  tlsn  mmrih  asA 


a  grim  and  ghastly  oountenaoca,  mud  dechni 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  waaw- 
turned  from  hell.  From  aimilnr  ezagj^ii  bIm 
it  has  been  asserted  that  he  appealed  atftt 
Olympic  games  with  a  goldeo  thigih,  and  te 
he  couid  write  iu  letters  of  bleed  whatever  b 
pleased  on  a  looking-glaaa,  and  that,  1 
it  opposite  to  the  moon,  when  foil,  all  fhec 
racters  which  were  on  the  glaaa  herama  l4p> 
ble  on  the  moon's  disc    Tbej  also 
that,  by  some  magioal  words,  he  taasei 
stopped  the  flight  of  an  eag^le,  and  i 
on  thesamsrday  and  at  the  same  i 
cities  of  Crotona  and  Metapcnstnm,  Jbo.  Ths 
time  and  the  place  of  the  death  ol'tth  graas 
philosopher  are  unknown  ;  yet  osaay  s 
that  ha  died  at  Metapontua  aboat  401] 
before  Christ.     fPythagoraa.  it 
content  with  instructing  hia  eeleet  ( 
in  the  speculative  doctrinea  of  philftesfi^f. 
discovered  on  many  occaaiona  a  atraag  pra- 
pensity  towards  political  innoTatiens.    58t 
only  at  Crotona,  but  at  Metapoatom, 
gium,  Agrigentum,  and  many  other  | ' 
he  obtained  great  influence  over  the  [ 
and  employikl  It  in  urging  thaas  to  a  air 
ous  assertion  of  their  rights  agaiast  the  ca- 
croachmenu  of  their  tyraanicai  goreraen. 
These  attempts,  together  with  the  asqgvteri- 
ties  of  the  school,  excited  a  genefal  ipvat  oi 
jealousy,  and  raised  a  powtrfid  oppeastioB 
against  him.    At  the  head  of  this  oppeaitsoa 
was  Cylo,  a  man  of  wealth  and  distieetien  at 
Crotona,  who  had  been   refused  admlssiea 
into  the  Pythagorean  sohooU  and  whose  ten- 
per  was  too  haughty  to  brook  aneh  an  led^- 
nity.     A  large  body  of  Pythagoreaaa  harin; 
assembled  at  the  bouse  of  Milo,  one  af  thaw 
chief  friends,  the  opposite  paKy  sorrenadai 
the  house  and  set  it  on  fire.     Abont  forty 
persons  perished  in  the  flames.     Arehyppes 
and  Lysis*  two  natives  of  Tarentaaa,  akes 
escaped.     Pythagoras,  being  preaant  ta  Cro- 
tona when  this  fotal  attack  waa  bmmW  apoa 
his  school,  and  inrapable  ofresiatiag  the  lor- 
rent  of  jealousy  and  enmity  whach  naihed 
upon  him,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Metafea- 
tum.    Here  he  found  himself  still  saiioead 
ed  by  enemies,  and  was  obliged  to  take  la- 
fuge  in  the  temple  of  the  Moses.     Hese,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  from  hia  frieiMis  the  ne- 
cessary supply  of  food,  he  perished  of  haa- 
«:er.    This  is  the  most  prooable  eecenatsf 
the  manner  of  his  death.    Aooonliog  ta  the 
Chrooicen  of  Eusebius*  he  died  in  the  Si  yaw 
of  the  68th  Olympiad,  aged,  aooordiagte  the 
most  correct  accounts,  about  80  years.    Af- 
ter his  death  his  disciples  paid  a  aaperadbeas 
regard  to  his  memory.    They  erected  stataai 
in  honour  of  him,  oonrarted  his  honae  in  Crs- 
tone  into  a  temple  ef  Cerea.  and  appealed  la 
him  as  a  divinity,  swearing  by  hia  aaan.] 
Succeeding  ages  likewise  aeknowlec%ed  his 
merits ;  and  when  the  Remans,  A.  U.  C.  411, 
ware  commanded  by  the  orade  of  IMphi.  ta 
erect  a  stataajA^lh^OiraiPi^aad  wMnt oi 
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i  Greeks,  th«  dtstin^uished  honoor  was 
librred  on  Aldbiades  and  Pjrtbagoras.  Py- 
igorss  had  a  daughter  called  Damo.  There 
aow  extant  a  poetical  compoeition  ascrib- 
to  th«  phUoeopher,  and  called  the  golden 
'tes  q/*  Pjfthai^ras^  which  contain  the 
»at«st  part  of  hi«  doctrines  and  moral  pre- 
[>t8  :  bat  many  support  that  it  is  a  sopposi- 
ioua  composition.  [Perhaps  they  are  to 
ascribed  to  Epicharmus  or  £mpedoclei>. 
ley  Ukmy  be  considered  as  containioga  brief 
nniary  of  his  popular  doctrines.1  Pytha- 
ras  diatingaished  himself  also  t>y  his  dis* 
Yeries  in  geometry,  astronomyrand  mathe- 
ities,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  world  is  in- 
bted  lor  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  pro- 
eition  ol  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  ele- 
anta,  aboat  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 
is  Baid«  that  he  was  so  elated  titer  making 
e  discovery,  that  he  made  an  offering  ol 
hecatomb  to  the  gods ;  but  the  sacrifice 
as  undoubtedly  of  small  oxen,  made  with 
ax,  as  the  philosopher  was  ever  an  ene- 
y  to  shedding  the  blood  of  all  animals. 
lis  system  of  the  universe,  in  which  he  plac- 
1  the  san  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  planets 
oving  in  elliptical  orbits  round  it,  was  deem- 
1  chimerical  and  improbable,  till  the  deep 
kioiriesand  the  philosophy  of  the  16th  cen- 
iry  proved  it»  by  the  roost  accurate  cal- 
ulations,  to  be  true  and  incontestible.  [He 
ppears  to  have  learned  this  system  in  Egypt] 
Kogenes,  Porphyry,  lambliuos,  and  others 
ave  written  an  account  of  his  life,  but  with 
lore  erudition,  perhaps,  than  veracity.  Cic. 
«  AVrf.  D.  1,  c.  5.  7\|jc.  4r  c.  l.-^Diog.  ice. 
;^— £^'n.iab.  \n^-Ovid.  Met.  16,  v.  60, 
dc.— Ptoto.— P«n.34,c.  e.^GelL  9.^tam- 

die- — Porphyr, — PhU, A  soothsayer  at 

3abylon,  who  foretold  the  death  of  Alezan- 
ler,  and  of  Hephaestion,  by  consulting  the 
mtrailsol  victims. 

Pyth£a8,  a  native  of  Massilia,  famous  for 
lis  knowledge  of  astronomy,  mathematicf , 
ihilosophy,  and  geography.  He  al.<«o  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  travels,  and,  wiih  a 
Bind  that  wished  to  seek  information  in  every 
Eomer  of  the  earth,  he  advanced  far  into  the 
northern  seas,  and  discovered  the  island 
of  Thnle,  and  entered  that  sea  which 
is  now  called  the  BtUtie,  His  discoveries 
in  astronomy  and  geography  were  iogeni- 
CHU ;  indeedf  modem  navigators  hatre  found 
it  expedient  to  justify  and  accede  to  his  con- 
dosions.  He  was  the  first  who  established 
a  distinction  of  climate  by  the  length  of  days 
and  nights.  He  wrote  diffsrent  treatises  in 
GrMk,  which  have  been  lost,  though  some  of 
them  were  extant  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  Pytheas  lived,  according  to  some^ 
in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  [All  that  remains 
ef  the  writings  of  Pytheas  consists  of  some, 
detached  fragments  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  a 
few  other  writers.  Mardanus,  the  scholiast 
on  Apollonios  Rhodius,  and  Geminus  Rbo- 
diuBy  quote  merely  the  titles  of  his  works. 
According  to  the  two  first,  he  wrote  a  Peri- 
plos  and  Periodut  of  the  earth,  and,  according 
te  the  last;  a  book  on  the  Oeeaoyif  this  be 
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not  a  portion  of  thd  entire  work.  Eratoi« 
thenes  grounded  his  system  in  a  great  degree 
on  the  observations  made  by  Pytheas.]  Strab. 

2,  &0.— P^tH.  37. An  Athenian  rhetori* 

cian,  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  intrigues,  rapacity,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Demos* 
thenes,  of  whom  he  observed,  that  his  ora- 
tions smelt  of  the  lamp.  Pytheas  joined  An- 
tipater  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  His  orations  were  devoid  of  eleganoe, 
harsh,  unconnected, and  difiuse,  and  from  this 
circumstance  he  has  not  been  ranked  among^ 
the  orators  of  Athens,  ^ian,  K  H.  7,  x. 
l.'-Ptut,  in  Dem,  3c  PoHt.pr. 

Pttbbvs,  a  Lydian,  fiunous  for  his  riches 
in  the  age  of  Xerxes*  He  kindly  entertain- 
ed the  monarch  and  all  his  army,  when  he  was 
marching  on  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
and  ofieAd  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  war.  Xerxes  thanked  him  with  much 
gratitude,  and  promised  to  give  him  what- 
ever he  should  require.  Pytheus  asked  Mm 
to  dismiss  his  son  from  the  expedition :  upon 
which  the  monarch  ordered  the  youag  man  to 
be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half  of  the  b^y  to  be 
placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  way,  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  that  his  army  might  march 
hetweenthem.    Plut.de  muLviri. — Her^d&U. 

PfTHiA,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Del* 
phi.  She  delivwed  the  answer  of  the  god  to- 
such  as  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  suddenly  inspired  by  the  suK 
phureous  vapours  which  issued  from  the  hole 
of  a  subterraneous  cavity  within  the  temple,, 
over  which  she  sat  on  a  three-legged  stooU 
called  a  tripod.  In  the  stool  was  a  small 
aperture,  through  which  the  vapour  was  ex* 
haied  by  the  priestess,  and,  at  this  difine 
inspiration,  her  eyes  suddenly  sparkled,  her 
hair  stood  on  end,  and  a  shivering  ran  over 
all  her  body.  In  this  convulsive  state  she 
spoke  the  oracles  of  the  god,  often  with  loud 
bowlings  and  cries,  and  her  articulations  were 
taken  down  by  the  priest,  and  set  in  order. 
Sometimes  the  spirit  of  inspiration  was  more 
gei^le,  and  not  always  violent ;  yet  Plutarch 
mentions  one  of  the  priestesses  who  was 
thrown  into  such  an  excessive  fury,  that  not 
only  those  that  consulted  the  oracle,  but  also 
the  priests  that  conducted  her  to  the  sacred 
tripod,  and  attended  her  during  the  inspira<- 
tioo,  were  terrified  and  forsook  the  temple  ; 
and  so  violent  was  the  fit,  that  she  oontinn- 
ed  for  some  days  in  the  most  agonising  situa- 
tion, and  at  last  died.  The  PyUiia,  before  she 
placed  herself  on  the  tripod,  used  to  wash 
her  whole  body,  and  particularly  her  hair,  in 
the  waters  of  the  fountain  CastaliSk  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Parnassus.  She  also  shook  a  lau- 
rel tree  that  grew  near  the  place,  and  some- 
time^ ate  the  leaves  with  which  she  crown- 
ed herself.  The  priestess  was  originally  a 
virgin,  but  the  institutioo  was  changed  when 
Bcbechrates,  a  Thessalian,  bad  offered  vio- 
lence to  one  of  them,  and  none  but  women 
who  were  above  the  ege  of  fifty  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  upon  that  sacred  oflke.  They 
always  appeared  aMAyilJ,,Mlg«S?»^  ^ 
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virfiiii  to  iotimato  their  purity  and  modesty, 
and  they  were  ioleimily  bound  to  observe  the 
strictest  lews  of  temperance  and  chastity, 
that  neither  phantasti^  dresses  nor  lascivi- 
ous behaviour  mi^ht  briu|^  the  office,  the  re- 
lighn^  or  the  sanctity  of  the  place  into  con- 
tempt. There  was  originally  but  one  Pythia, 
besides  subordinate  priests,  and  aAerwardi 
two  were  chosen,  and  sometimes  more.  The 
most  celebrated  of  all  these  is  Phemoaoe, 
who  It  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
first  who  gave  oracles  at  Delphi.  The  ora> 
cles  were  always  delivered  in  hezametir 
verses,  a  cnstosi  which  was  some  time  after 
disoontinoed.  The  Pythia  was  consulted  only 
one  month  in  the  year,  about  the  spring.  It 
was  always  required  that  those  who  consult* 
•d  the  oracle  should  make  large  presentB  to 
Apollo,  and  from  thenoe  arose  the  opulence, 
splendour,  and  the  magnificence  of  that  cele- 
brated temple  of  Delphi.  Sacrifices  also 
were  offered  to  the  divinity,  and  if  the  omens 
proved  un&vourable,  the  priestess  refused  to 
give  an  answer.  There  were  gvoerally  five 
priests  who  assisted  at  the  offering  of  the  sa- 
erifioes,  and  there  was  also  another  who  at- 
tended the  Pythia,  and  assisted  her  m  reeeiv> 
ing  the  oracle,  [vid.  Delphi,  Oraeulum.] 
Pmu.  10,  c.  B.^Diod,  16 — Strab.  6  and  9. 
-Austin.  f4,  c.  6.— PW.  de  orat,  def.^Ew 
r^.  in  /en.— -CAi^yfM/— Games  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi. They  were  first  instituted,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo  him- 
self, in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which 
he  had  obtained  over  the  serpent  Python, 
from  which  they  received  their  name ;  though 
others  maintain  that  they  were  first  esta- 
blished by  Agamemnon,  or  Diomedes,  or  by 
Amphictyon,  or  lastly,  by  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  B.  C.  1S63.  They  were  ori- 
ginally celebrated  once  in  nine  year^  but  af- 
terwards every  fifth  year,  on  the  second  year 
of  every  Olympiad,  acterding  to  the  number 
of  the  Parnassian  nymphs  who  congratulated 
Apollo  after  his  victory.  The  gods  them- 
selves were  originally  amongthe  combatants, 
and,  according  to  some  authors,  the  first  prizes 
were  won  by  Pollux,  in  boxing;  Castor,  in 
horse-racing;  Hercules,  in  the  pancratium; 
Zethus,  in  flighting  with  the  armour  ;  Calais, 
in  running ;  Telamon,  in  wrestling ;  and  Pe- 
lens,  in  throwing  the  quoit.  These  illustri- 
ous conquerors  were  rewarded  by  Apollo 
himself,  who  was  present,  with  crowns  sod 
laurel.  Some,  however,  observe  that  it  wae 
nothing  but  a  musical  contention,  in  which 
he  who  sung  best  the  praises  of  Apollo  ob- 
tained the  prize,  which  was  presents  of  gold 
and  silver^  which  wae  afterwards  exchang- 
ed for  a  garland  of  the  palm  tree,  or  of  beech 
leaves.  It  is  said  that  Hesiod  was  refused 
admission  to  these  games,  because  he  was 
not  able  to  play  upon  the  harp,  which  was 
required  of  all  such  as  entered  the  lists.  The 
fongs  which  were  sung  were  called  •vd'ispi 
y«/u0c,  tke  Pythian  moda^  divided  into  five 
t>arts,  which  conUined  a  fight  and  victory 
♦  Ap^Uo  OfW  Pjrthon ;  nvMfu^tt^theprepa-l 
704r 
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Hon  for  the  Jight ;  UJiirtt^tt^  thefirttoAa^ 
ft«T«c»fXft;r/uoc.  taking  breath  and  <atfa^ 
courage  ;  i*fACot  xati  /kxrvx*',  tht  tMKh 
iareasms  of  the  god  over  his  tanqKhkida 
my  ;  ov^iyyn,  in  imitation  of  thehismifi 
nrpeiU  ;  just  as  he  expired  under  the  Un 
of  A  polio.  A  dance  was  also  introduced ;  e 
in  the  8th  Olympiad,  the  Amphictyaoiifk 
presided  over  the  games,  increaied  (he  m 
ber  of  musical  instruments  by  the  additiosi 
a  flute,  but,  as  it  wae  more  peculiarly  iiedi 
funeral  songs  and  lamentation,  it  ««s « 
rejected  as  unfit  for  merriment,  aodtbelsj 
vals  which  represented  the  triumph  of  Apci 
lo  over'the  conquered  serpent.  The  Rm 
according  tos6me,  introduced  then  iolotka 
dty,  and  called  them  Apollinares  lodi.  ?m 
10,  c.  13  and  37.— Slroft.  9.— Oni  MiL  \ 
V.  447.— P/rn.  7.— I,ir.  25. 

PTTBlAf,a  Pythagorean  phaoso|ikr> 
timate  with  Damon,  (ritf .  Phiotm.) — ^ 
road  which  led  from  TbesssJy  to  Im^ 
JElian. 

P  VTBhrt,  a  Syraoosan,  whedefrieded^ 
nius,  a  Roman  knight,  to  whom  be  tedMa 
his  gardens,  &c  Cte.  tfe  Q^.  3,  c  14.—^ 
surname  of  Apollo,  which  he  had  rsceiw 
for  his  having  conquered  the  **'P^^[^ 
or  because  be  was  worshipped  st  DeiP' 
caUed  also  Pytho.  JHaerob.h9A.nr^ 
pert.  2,  el.  23,  v.  1$.  , 

Pttho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  t0f>^ 
Delphi,  which  it  received  *«  w»'*'J*J* 
because  the  serpent  which  Apollo  WW'"* 
ted  there.  It  was  also  caUed  Psmsoii^ 
(rti.  Delphi.) 

PrTHdcLBS,  an  Athenian  descsodrfwj 
Aratus.  ft  is  said,  that  on  hi*  ecowatr*^. 
for  his  instructioo,  Plutarch  wrote  thiw* 

Ptthow,  a  native  of  Byxsntiaai,  i"  w  V 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia.    Hewsi»r»^ 
vourite  of  the  monarch,  who  sent  b« 
Thebes,  when  that  city,  at  theioitif*^ 
Demosthenes,  was  going  to  take  arm  ^Pjr 
Philip.    Plut.  in  ^««-— ^•^■^'3 
brated  serpent,   sprung  from  th*  ""L.. 
stagnated  waters  which  Tomnioedto^^ 
face  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  ^J^ 
lion.    Some,  however,  suppoie  ^ ,*^ 
produced  from  the  earth  ^7^"^^^ 
by  the  goddess  to  persecute  Jjateet.^^ 
then  pregnant  by  Jupiter.    U^^T^ 
his  fury  by  means  of  her  1©^,  who*J«^ 
her  into  a  quail  during  the  ''«n**'*^*JJ„j| 
of  ber  pregnancy,  and  •^•'^'r'J'Jpt. 
her  to  her  original  shape  in  the  "Jf*"  *  nj. 
los,  where  she  gave  birth  to  AH*^^- 
ana.    Apollo,  as  sooo  as  be  ww  "^Ljg 
tacked  the  monster  and  ^}^^J^Jmij 
arrows,  and  in  commemoratioooi  tij 
which  he  had  obtained,  he  insut"tefl  J 
lebrated  Pythian  games.    [StrtJ^^ 
Python  was  no  other thaa  a  f^^^iji 
whom  Apollo  destroyed.    '^^"JfJVff* 
"Delphi  Phmniciaantes,'' ••5J22*« 
thou  of  the  Greeks  to  be  the  ITP^^ 
PhcBuicians  ;  and  the  Typbw •^loi  he 
ciaM  to  be  th^  Og  of  Scripwrt '^       i 
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li  hairo  Apolld,  who  slew  it,  to  have  been 
tHoa.  la  trath,  however,  the  slayio^  of 
tboo  by  Apollo  seems  to  be  symbolical  of 
5  aystein  of  religion,  probably  that  of  the 
o,  aupplantiog^  another  and  more  ancient 
?.  J       Serab.  8— PaiM.  2,  c  7, 1.  10,  o.  6.— 

girt Chid,MeL  I,  v.  438,  &c.— Lu^an.! 

r.  134.  ' 
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Ptthofima,  a  name  g^ren  to  the  priest- 
en  of  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi.  She  ie 
more  generally  called  Pythia.  (ettf.  PytUa.) 
The  word  Pyikanma  was  commonly  applied 
to  women  who  attempted  to  explain  fiitori> 

ty. 

Pytita,  a  part  of  Meant  Ida* 


|,UAJ3Iy  an  ancient  nattoo  of  Germany, 
■r  tb«  country  of  the  Maroomanni,  on  the 
rdera  €>i  the  Danube,  in  modem  Moravia. 
key  rendered  themselves  celebrated  by 
•ir  oppoeitioD  to  the  Romans,  by  khom 
sy  were  often  defeated,  though  not  totally 
bdoed*  [The  original  seat  of  the  Qiiadi 
erne  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  banks  of 

•  Dmnube  towards  the  Theit,  as  far  as  the 
Ulemeota  of  tho  Get»»  The  incursiooi  of 
e  Jttzygee  and  the  Gets  compelled  them  to 
igrate  to  the  west.]  7\mi,  in  Oerwu  42  and 
k  An,  S^  c.  63. 

QvrAi»&ATV8,  «  surname  given  to  Mer- 
iry^  because  some  of  his  statues  were 
^QMre.  The  mimber  4,  according  to  Plu- 
rchy  wae  sacred  to  Mercury,  because  he 
as  bom  en  the  4th  day  of  the  month.  Plui. 

QuABRlFRoms  or  QvADftlcxps,  a  sur- 
une  of  Janus,  because  he  was  represented 
riXh  four  beads*  He  had  a  temple  oo  the 
arpeian  rook,  raised  bv  L.  Catulus. 
Qv^sSTosBs,  two  officers  at  Rome,  first 
rvated  A.  U.  C.  169.  ^here  are  two  opi- 
ions  retpeetiqg  the  origin  of  the  Qusstorian 
ffioe.  Aocerdiog  to  the  first,  the  institution 
f  ^u«stors  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as 
ueient  as  the  city  itself.  They  were  first 
ppointed  by  the  kingSt  aoeordiog  to  Tacitus, 
Bdtheo  by  the  consuls  to  the  year  307, 
^ben  thej  began  to  bo  elected  by  Uie  people 
tthe  Comitia  Tributa^  Others  say  that  two 
tuestors  were  chosen  by  the  people  from 
fnong  tbe  patricians^  soon  after  the  expnl- 
ion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  take  care  of  the 
rtsAory,  according  to  a  law  passed  by  Va- 
erius  Poplicola.]  They  reeeived  their  name, 

*  ?tMar«fufo»  because  they  collected  the  re- 
^Minea  of  the  state,  and  had  the  total  ma 
Mgement  of  the  public  treasury.  The 
loflistorsbip  was  the  first  office  which  oonld 
^  had  in  the  state.  It  was  requisite  that 
tbe  oandidatea  should  be  34  or  2S  years  of 
^ or, according tasom^  27.  [Theauihority 
^  Dto  Casaius  £voars  25  years  of  age  as  tbe 
|uiie  (or  first  enjoying  this  office,  and  thatof  Po- 
fy^tos«  37  years.  In  Cicero's  time,  howaver,. 
^pears  to  have  been  31.]  In  the  year 
^  ^^  C.  two  more  were  added  to  tbe 
^^fK  to  attend  the  consuls,,  to  take  care  of 
^  pay  of  the  armies  ia>road«.  and  sell  the 
Puiiuler  and  booty  which  had  been  acquired 
by  conquest.  Those  were  called  Fnejgrim, 
^hilst  the- others,  whose  amployment  wai  in 
-^  «ity,   received  the    name  oC  Orb&n%»  ' 


I  VVhen  the  Romans  were  masters  of  an  Italy, 
four  more  were  created,  A.  U.  C.  498,  to  at- 
tend the  pro-consuls  and  pro-prstors  in  their 
provinees,  and  to  collect  all  the  tazet  and 
custoois  which  each  particular  district  owed 
to  the  republic*    They  were  called  Frovinr 
ciade$»    Sytia  the  dictator  created  20  qnns- 
tors,  and  J.  Csesar  40,  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
seats  in  the  senate ;  from  whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  qussstors  ranked  as  senators  in  the 
senate.  The  qusestora  were  alwaya  appointed 
by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  if  any  person  waa 
appointed  to  the  quastorship  without  their 
permission  he  was  only  caUed  Pro^fwetlor, 
The  qnantores  urbani  were   apparently  ff 
more  consequence  than  the  rest*  the  treasury 
was  intrusted  to  their  oara^  they  l»pt  an  ac- 
count of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and 
the  Roman  eagles  or  ensigns  were  alwaja  id 
their  possessif>n  when  the  armies  were  no(on 
an  expedition.    They  required  every  general 
before  he  triumphed  to  tell  them,  upoa  hia 
oath,  that  he  bad  given  a  just  account  of  tbe 
number  of  the  slain  on  both  sides,  and  that 
he  had  been  saluted  imperator  by  the  soldiers, 
a  title  which  every  commander  generally  r«* 
I  ceived  from  his  army  after  he  had  obtained-* 
victory,  and  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
and  approved  by  the  senate.    The  city  quM- 
tors  had  also  the  eare  of  tbe  ambaasadorrr 
they  lodged  and  received  them.    [They  toolt 
care  also  of  the  funerals  of  those  who  were 
buried  at   the  public  expense.     AugustUa 
took  from  them  the  charge  ef  the  treaanry,. 
and  gave  it  to  the  pr«tors,  or  to  those  who 
had  been  prastors,  but  Claudius  restored  it  to 
the  quaestors.    Afterwards  pr«liBots  ol  th* 
treasury  seem  to  have  been  appointsd.    Au- 
gustus, as  a  compensation  for  depriving  then 
of  the  care  of  the  treasury,  allowed  the 
qustftors  the  charge  of  the  public  records^ 
which  the  SBdiles  had  formerly  exareised* 
He  introduced  also  a  kind  of  quaston,  oaUad 
QuatUtret  Candtdati^  who  used  to  carry  the 
messages  of  the  emperor  to  the  senator  and 
who  were  called    Candidaii  becanae  they 
sued  for  higher  preferment,  which  by  the  in* 
terest  ef  the  emperor  they  were  sure  toeb. 
tain.    Constantine  instituted  a  new  kind  af 
qusestors,  oalled  Qfimttan^Paiaiii,  whowar» 
much  the  seme  with  what  we  eaUChanoeU 
lore.]    Tbe  tent  of  ttie  qusstor  in  tbe  camp 
was  caUed  qtuBiionum,    It  stood  near  that 
of  the  general.     Varr^de  £.  £r.  4.*— Zn^.  4^ 
c.  43.— Dte.  43. 
QtnBR%inBTVxiTOs,  awittegiTen  toffTomif' 

uiymzeu  uy  '*^--»  v_a  v^^iv^ 


Ccelins  at  Room*  from  tba  oaks  which  graw 
thara.    7anl.  ^nn.  4,  c.  65.  { 

QviBTis  FAjruK,  a  templa  without  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Roma.  Qaias  was  the 
coddass  of  rest.  Her  temple  was  situate 
Bear  the  Colline  gate.  Ltv.  4,  c.  A.-^AuguMt, 
40  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  16. 

QuuiCTiA  FRATA.    vid.  QuintiB. 

QviHCTiVB  T.  a  Roman  consul  who  rained 
some  Tietories  over  the  Mqui  and  the  VoUci. 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  subduing  Pras- 
iiMte.-<— -A  Roman  celebrated  for  his  fru- 
cality.  \vid.  Cincinnatus.] Hirpiuus.  vid. 

hi   ■ 


lirpmusc 

QniNDECiMviRi,  an  order  of  priests  whom 
Tarquin  the  Proud  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  Sibylline  books.  They  were  originally 
two,  but  afterwards  the  number  was  increas- 
ed to  t^n,  to  whom  Sylla  added  fi?e  more, 
whence  their  name.  [otrf.  Decemviri  and 
Duumviri.] 

QviKAV ATRIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Mi- 
iterva  at  Rome,  which  continued  during  five 
days.  The  beginning  of  the  celebration  was 
the  18th  of  March.  The  first  day  sacrifices 
and  oblations  were  presented,  but,  however, 
without  the  effusion  of  blood.  On  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  days,  shows  of  gladiators 
were  exhibited,  and  on  the  fifth  day  there 
was  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets 
of  the  city.  On  the  days  of  the  celebration, 
scholars  obtained  holidays,  and  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  offer  prayers  to  Minerva  for 
(earning  and  wisdom,  which  the  goddess  pa- 
tronized ;  and  on  their  return  to  school,  they 
presented  their  master  with  a  gift  which  has 
received  the  name  of  Minerval,  They  were 
much  the  same  as  the  Panatheniea  of  the 
Greeks.  Plays  were  also  acted,  and  dispute 
tiona  were  held  on  subjects  of  literature. 
They  received  their  name  from  the^oe  days 
which  were  devoted  for  their  celebration. 

QuiNAUBKNAiJCS  LVDi«  games  celebrated 
by  the  Chians  in  honour  of  Homer  every 
fifth  year.  There  were  also  some  games 
among  the  Romans  which  bore  this  name. 
They  are  the  tame  as  the  Actian  games. 
ttd*  Actia. 

QviNTiA  Prata,  a  plaee  on  the  borders 
of  the  Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been 
euhivated  by  the  great  Cincinnatus.    Lie  3, 

QvorriLtAirus,  Marcus  Fabius,  a  celebrat 
«d  rhetorioiaBf  bom  about  the  year  42  of 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius.  [He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
descended  from  a  family  originally  Spanish, 
but  that  his  father  or  grandfather  bad  settled 
at  Rome.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  not 
dearly  ascerteined,  but  it  seems  cerUm  that 
he  was  educated  at  the  capital,  where  he 
atudied  rhetoric  under  Domitius  Afer,  a  ce< 
lebrated  orator.  1  he  opinion  of  somr  that 
he  waaboruat  Calaguris  in  Spain,  is  entitled 
to  little  if  any  credit.  Some  have  styled 
him  QuinctiHaaus,  and  this  orthography  was 
firat  adopted  by  Gibson.  All  the  manusoripto, 
however,  and  the  best  editions  give  the  form 
Qnint^iuiat.]    Ha<»enada^M4ioolofrheto. 


ric  at  Rome,  and  was  the  fint  who  okftaab 
a  salary  from  the  stete  sa  beia^  >^  P* 
teacher.      After  he  had    remasBed   t«H| 
years  in  this  laborious  employiBent  mai  ^ 
teined  the  merited  applause  of  the  nort  Aa- 
trious  Romans,  not  only  as  a  precepcw^k  I 
as  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  Quiptaian,  by  fti  | 
permission  of  the  emperor  Dooaitian,  ntnl 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  laboora  and  mdartr  I 
In  hit  retirement  be  aasidaeoaly  dednia  ^ 
his  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  wnk 
a  treatise  on  the  causes  of  the  oorroptiBBc 
eloquence.    Imd,  Tacitus,   where  * 
marks  will  be  offered  in  favour  of  the 
which  ascribes  this  treatise  to 
not  to  Quintilian.]    Sonne  tin>e  aAer,  at  Ai 
pressing  solicitations  of  his  frienda,  be  «a* 
his  msHlutione*  orotoria^  the  moetperieclaC 
complete  system  of  oratory   extant.     B  <* 
divided  into  12  books,  in  which  the  a«Aa 
explains  from  obserirationa,  as  well  atfiim 
experience,  what  can  conatitate  a  geaiaa. 
perfect  orator,  and  in  this  he  not  eoly  aaa- 
tions  the  pursuite  and  the  employmeaiatffti 
rhetorician,  but  he  also  speaks  of  hbctet- 
tion,  and  begins  with  the  atteotioB  vinifc 
ought  to  be  shown  him  eveo  io  the  eradr 
[In  this  work  QuintiliaD  states  the  resaftsii 
long  experience  and  deep  reflectsMi.  Hegmi 
signal  proofs  in  it  of  an  ezoeJJaot  Jodgantf, 
of  a  refined  critical  spirit,  of  a  pore  taali. 
and  of  extensive  and  vaiied  iieiftn^.    TM 
work  is  preferable  to  all  that  we  have  inm 
Cioero  respecting  the  theory  oC  aleqoe^s. 
Quintilian  has  profited  by  theprceefts  of  th> 
great  mastet,  Imt  he  does  set  stop  wbore  fhi 
other  stops  :  he  adds  to  his  labovn  ttie  eb- 
servations  which  a  long  oourae  of  praclkat 
experience  had  suggested.    He  baa  fur  ma? 
his  style  upon  that  of  Cicaro,  and  be  writa 
with  an  elegance  which  woold  matiOa  hia 
to  a  rank  by  the  side  of  tbe  poreat  muiiha 
tbe  Augustan  age,  if  oertain  obaenie  flqrw 
pions,  and  some  specimens  of  afledni  pfc» 
seology  did  not  betray  the  writer  of  a  hie 
age.    His  tenth  book,  whare  he  spc^tif fti 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  ai  tbe  hirinr 
class,  is  one  of  the  most  inatracrtm,  sad  sf 
great  importance  in  ralatioo  to  tbalMteiy  if 
ancient  literature.^    He  was  appaaiii  pre> 
oeptor  to  the  tWo  young  prinoaa  whaa  Da- 


mitian  destined  for  his  sococaaoft  «a  Iks 
throne,  but  the  pleasure  which  the  ihtlMiha 
received  horn  the  fiivours  aad  the  attMim 
of  the  emperor,  and  horn  the  saooasi  ehiA 
his  writings  met  in  the  world, Was  aiMhiai 
by  the  loss  of  his  wile  and  of  his  twa  a« 
It  is  said  that  Quintilian 
tirement,  and  that  hia  indigeDeei 
by  the  liberality  of  hia  pupil,  PShf  As 
younger.  He  died  A.  D.  95.  His  iaaCMte 
were  discovered  in  the  1416tb  yaar  tftts 
Christian  era.  in  aa  cUd  tower  oC  a  i 
at  St.  Gal,  by  Pogpo  Braccioliai,  a  i 
Florenoe.  [A  seooad  aanosertpi  wv  #>»> 
vered  by  Arretiuus  in  Italy,  bwt  m  a  ^mj 
defective  Btete.J  The  best  editioMef^h- 
tilian  are  thoseof  Geaoar,4to.GeCli^l&l 
of  li«  fiatdve.  cum  firfii  iijumh^  MV;  « 
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23oii«  4to.  Ozon.  1693 ;  that  of  Rollia,  re 
>liabed  in  8vo.  Loadon,  1792;  [and  that  o/ 
fclding^.  Lips.  1798-1816,4  vols.  8fo.] 
^ciKTiLi.us,  M.  Aareiioa  Claadius,  a 
»tbef  of  Claodlus  who  proclaimed  himself 
peror.and  17  dajs  after  destroyed  himself 
opeoing  his  veins  io  a  batfai,  when  he 
Lrd  that  Aareliaa  was  marching  a^nst 
s,  about  the  27(Hh  year  of  the  Christian 

^viw«ri7s  CuRTius  RvFVB,  a  Latin  histo- 
D,  w^ho  flourished,  as  some  suppose)  either 
ring^  the  reipi  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  54,  or 
der  that  of  Vespasian,  A.  D.  69.  [No  an- 
mt  writer  makes  mention  of  him ;  the  first 
so  speak  of  him  are  John  of  Salisbury  and 
srre  de  Blois,  who  lived  in  the  12th  oenta- 
Cartias  himself  furnishes  no  informa- 
m  reepeoting  his  own  condition  and  origin, 
we  except  oue  passage  in  which  he  speaks 

an  event  wbieh  happened  in  his  times, 
e  mentions  this  event,  however,  in  such 
»ficure  terms,  that  the  commentators  are  all 

vananoe  respecting  the  period  when  he 
kurished.  Some  even  carry  him  back  to 
e  age  of  Augustus,  while  others  place  him 

low  down  as  Constantino  the  Great,  and 
"en  the  first  Theodosius.]  He  has  rendered 
mseirknown  by  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
lexaoder  the  Great.  This  history  was 
vided  into  10  books,  of  which  the  two  first, 
le  end  of  the  fifth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ztb  are  lost.  [This  work  is  rather  to  be 
frmed  a  romance  than  an  historical  compo- 
tion.  It  is  the  production  of  a  rhetorician 
rbo  sacrifices  truth  to  the  desire  of  brillian- 
f  of  expression,  and  to  a  love  of  the  marvel- 
ing* The  harangues  which  he  puts  into 
le  mouths  of  his  heroes  are  mere  scholastic 
eclamations,  without  any  regard  to  the 
baracters  of  those  who  are  to  utter  them. 
is  a  critical  historian,  Quint  us  Curtius  is 
ery  far  below  mediocrity.  He  is  only  su- 
«rficially  acquainted  with  the  good  histori- 
ns  of  Alexander,  and  appears  to  have  given 
he  preference  to  those  Greek  writers  who 
lad  distorted  by  &ble  the  true  history  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch,  such  as  Clitarchu? 
ind  Hegesippus.  His  compilation  is  made 
vithont  any  judgment;  he  gives  himself  no 
rouble  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  which 
jxist  among  the  authors  whom  he  follows,  nor 
loesheatall  concern  himself  about  testing 
the  truth  of  their  narratives.  It  would  seem 
moreover  that  his  knowledge  of  Greek  war 
very  slight.  So  ignorant  is  be  of  the  milita- 
ry art,Uiat  it  is  difficult  to  understand  his  ac- 
coants  of  battles  and  sieges;  and  oftentimes 
it  is  but  too  apparent  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand himself  what  he  copies  mechanically 
from  others,  fn  geography  and  astronomy 
hia  ignorance  is  eqoally  great.  He  confounds 
Mount  Taurus  with  Caucasus,  and  makes  the 
Caspian  and  Hyrcanian  Seas  two  different 
sheets  of  water.  He  observes  no  chronologi- 
cal order,  and  does  not  mention  either  the 
years  or  the  seasons  in  which  the  events  of 
which  he  treats  took  place.  If,  however, 
<)ainta3  Cortiuf  be  refused  the  name  of  an 


historian,  we  cannot  deny  bis  daim  to  being 
considered  an  amusing  and  interesting  writer. 
His  diction  is  pure  and  elegant.  Some  of 
his  harangues  are  master-pieces  of  their 
kind.  He  is  rich  in  beautiful  detcriptions. 
His  style  is  too  ornamented,  and  sometimes 
declamatory :  oftener,  however,  he  happily 
imitates  his  model  Livy.]  Freinshemius  his 
written  a  supplement  to  Curtius,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  made  some  very  satis&cto- 
ry  amends  for  the  loss  which  the  hutory  has 
buffered,  by  a  learned  collection  of  facts  and  ^ 
circumstances  from  allHhe  different  authors 
who  have  employed  their  pen  in  writing  an 
account  of  Alexander  and  of  his  Asiatic 
conquests.  Some  suppose  that  the  historian 
is  the  same  with  that  Curtius  Rufus  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  Claudius,  under  whom  ha 
was  made  consul.  This  Rufus  was  bom  of  an 
ol>scure  family,  and  he  attended  a  Romaa 
quaestor  in  Africa,  when  he  was  met  at  Adru- 
metum  by  a  woman  above  the  human  shape, 
as  he  was  walking  under  the  porticoes^  in  Uie 
middle  of  the  day.  This  extraordinary  cha- 
racter addressed  the  indigent  Roman,  and 
told  him  that  the  day  would  come  in  which 
he  should  govern  Africa  with  consular  power. 
This  strange  prophecy  animated  Rufus ;  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  {gained  the  fa- 
vours of  the  emperor,  obtained  consdlar 
honours,  and  at  last  retired  as  pro*  consul  to 
Africa,  where  he  died.  The  best  editions  of 
Curtius  are  those  of  Elzevir,  8vo.  Amst.  1673: 
of  Soakenburgh,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1724;  and  of 
Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1757.  [The  edition  of 
Snakenburgh  is  decidedly  the  best.]  T^ctV. 
jJnn,  ll,c.  23,&c. 

QuiRiifALiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Romu- 
lus surnamed  Quirinus,  celebrated  on  the 
13th  of  the  calends  of  March. 

QviRiNAUs,  a  hill  at  Rome,  originally 
called  ^goniut,  and  afterwards  Cottinus. 
The  name  of  Quirinalis  it  obtained  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Cures,  who  settled  there  under 
their  king  Tatius.  It  was  also  called  Caba- 
linust  from  two  marble  statues  of  horses,  one 
of  which  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  th» 
other  of  Praxiteles.    Liv.  1,  c.  44. — Ovid. 

F^t,  375.    Met.  14,  v.  845. One  of  the 

gates  of  Rome  near  Mount  Quirinalis. 

QviRiHirs,  a  surname  of  Romulus  when 
he  had  been  made  a  god  by  his  superstitioafl 
subjects.  [The  name  is  derived  either  from 
Qutrt«,  a  Sabine  term  for  a  spear,  or  from 
cures,  a  Sabine  city.]     Ovid.  Fatl.  2,  v.  476. 

SulpitiuSf  a  Roman  consul  born  at  La- 

nuvinm.  Though  descended  of  an  obscure 
family,  he  was  raised  to  the  greatest  hononrt 
by  Augustus.  He  was  appointed  governor 
of  Syria,  and  was  afterwards  made  preceptor 
to  Caius,  the  grandson  of  the  emperor.  He 
married  iEmilia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter 
of  Sylla  and  Pompey,  but  some  time  after 
be  shamefully  repudiated  her.  He  died  A. 
D.  n,     Taett.  ^nn.  8,  Ac. 

QuiRiTES,  a  name  given  to  the  Roman  ci- 
tizens either  because  they  admitted  into  their 
city  the  Sabines,  who  inhabited  the  town  of 
Curc9>  and  who  on  that  account  were  called 


RA 


qiumteh  [«r  from  QmVtt.  a  Sabine  term  for 
«  flpaar.]  Aftar  this  unioa,  the  two  naUom 
were  iodiscrimiiiately  and  promiacaooriy 
called  by  that  name.  It  i»,  however,  to  be 
observed  that  the  Word  wat  confined  to  Rome, 
lAd  net  used  in  the  armies,  as  we  fiod  some 
of  the  reaerals  applying  it  only  to  such  of 
their  soldiers  as  they  dismissed  or  disgraced 


HE      ^^ 

Even  some  of  the  emperora  appemsed  a  «e^ 
tion  by  calling  theb  rebellioos  aoldien  fcy  * 
degrading  appellation  of  Quiritea.  [!a  ft- 
jiray  Ctesar  qaelled  a  matiny  of  tlie  lOA  » 
gion.l  Suelcn.  C«s.  70- — Lmmmd.  »- 
-  -.—floral.  4,  od.  14.  t.  '. 


Lucan,  5,  v.  658. 

f^orro  rfe    L,   L,  4. — lAo, 

Fast.  2,  V.  479, 


I,  c   13. 
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RaBIRIUS,  C.  a  Roman  kniRbt  who  lent 
an  immense  sam  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes,  king  of  Egypt  The  monarch  afler- 
wardB  not  only  refused  to  repay  him,'  but 
even  confined  him,  aod  endangered  his  life. 
Rabirias  escaped  from  Egypt  with  difficulty, 
bnt  at  his  relmra  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by 
the  senate  of  having  lent  money  to  an  Afri- 
«an  prince,'  for  unlawfal  purposes.  He  was 
ably  defended  by  Cicero,  and  escaped  with 

difficulty-.    Ck»  pro  Rob, A  Latin  poet  in 

the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote,  besides  sa- 
tires and  epigrams,  a  poem  on  the  victory 
-which  the  emperor  had  gained  over  Antony 
at  Actium. {Another,  accused  and  con- 
demned before  the  Decemviri  for  having  slain 
in  a  sedition,  36  years  before,  A  Saturninus. 
He  appealed  to  the  people,  and  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  but  escaped  only  by  Metellus 
taking  down  the  standard  from  the  Janicu- 
Sam,  and  thus  dissolving  the  assembly.] 

Raknxs,  or  Rhamrkhsks,   one  of  the 
three  centuries  instituted  by  Romulus.     Af- 
ter the  Roman  people  had  been  divided  into 
three  tribes,  the  monarch  elected  out  of  each 
100  young  men  of  the  best  and  noblest  fami- 
lies, with  which  he  formed  three  companies 
•of  horse.    One  of  them  was  called  Rhaomen- 1 
aes  or  Ramnet,  either  from  the  tribe  of  which 
ft  was  chosen,  or  from  Romulus.    Another 
was  called  Tatienses  or  Titienses,  from  Ti- 
tus Tatius,  and  the  third  Luoeres,  [either 
from  Lucumo,  an  Etrurian, or  from  lueiu<t  the 
grave  which  Romulus  made  an  asylum.  The 
Rhanmenses  consisted  of  Romans,  and  inha- 
bited the  Palatine  hill,  the  Tatienses  of  /8a- 
bines,  and  dwelt  on  the  Oapitoline  !^.* ;  the 
Luoeres  were  composed  of  all  the  foreigner? 
who  came  successively  to  Rome,  after  the 
amea  with  the  Sabioes.    This  arrangement, 
however,  was  subsequently  altered,     vtd. 
Equites.]     yarro  de  L,  L.  4,  c.  9.— Liu.  1,  c. 
13.— floroT.  de  ArUpoet.  340.— P/W.tn  Rom 
Ravcnk A,  a  town  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic, 
which  became  celebrated  under  the  Roman 
«mperorB,aDd  first  under  Augustus,  for  its  ca- 
pacious though  artificial  harbour,  which  could 
contain  250  ships,  and  for  being  for  some  time 
the  seat  of  the  western  empire,    ^t  W4s  diffi 
cuk  of  access  by  land,  as  it  stood  on  a  small 
penuMula;   and  so  ill  supplied  with  water, 
that  it  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  wine,  ac- 
cording to  Martial.    The  emperors  kept  one 
«f  their  fleets  there,  and  the  other  at  Mlse* 
oun,  on  the  other  side  ofltaly.    It  was  found- 
ed by  a  colony  of  Thessalians,  or,  according 
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to  others,  of  Sabioes.     [lo  the  time  of  SUaU. 
it  was  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  aod  at- 
tached to  the  continent,  bat  ia  procetfoftuv 
the  Po  accumulated  mud  and  sand,  so  UaC 
the  land  was  raised  and  the  sea  removed  ts  s 
i^roater  distance.    Honorioa  made  Uks  ciij 
the  place  of  his  residence  l>oth  beibre  aad  ti- 
ter Alaric  had  captured  aad  barat  Beme. 
When  Odoacer  made  a  conquast  nf  Italy  h* 
resided  at   Ravenna,  and  suataiaed  ben  a 
siege  of  three   years,  at   the  termiaa'SDa  oc 
which  he  was  taken  and  slaia  by  Theodshc. 
This  latter  monarch  fixed  the  ecat  of  haes;- 
pire  here,  and  greatly  adorned  aod  embcflii^ 
ed  the  place.     Here  also   resided  the  esarA 
or  governor  appointed  by  the  ampeioe  of  ihi 
east  when  Italy  was  in  posaesaaoa  of  the  Lorn* 
bards.]    It  is  now  (alleo  from    its  lenaa 
grandeur,  and  is  a  wretched  town,  aitaals 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  milea  from  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  with  swamps  and  mafah- 
es.    [In  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  mat- 
ed on  a  kind  of  bay.    The  mud  tbrowa  ap 
by  the  tide  has  formed  a  tract  of  land,  whici 
is  cultivated,  and  on  which  the  city  itoc)fk» 
been  enlarged  towards  the  sea.    The  air  a 
insalubrious,  but  has  been  aomcwhat  ammfd- 
ed  by  conveying  along  the  sides  ol'  the  dtj 
the  rivers  Mtnione  am)  Aassca^  wfaaoh  cso? 
off'the  fcetid  water  from  the  nmnhy  groaadk] 
Strab.  5.— iStiet.  tn  Axtg.  9.— Pisa.  X,  c.11 
^Meia,  2,  c.  4.^MartaaL  3,  ap.  98«  v.  S.  Ac 

RavrIci,  a  people  of  Gaol,  wboaa  dasf 
town  is  now  August  on  the  Rhine.  Cm.  G 
l,c.5. 

Rbatb,  a  pleasant  town  [intheceaatrya 
~ Veliiuia,a1 


the  Sabioes,  on  the  river  Veliaaa,  a  bnaehcf 
the  Nar.  |  It  was  built,  as  some  aappese, be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  Cybele  was  tbechia 
deity  of  the  place.  It  waa  &moafl  fcr  £i 
asses.  Strab.  5. — Dumys.HoL  1. — Wrnnk 
R.  R.  l— Ltp.  25.  c.  7,  1.  26,  c.  11,  L  A  c 
45.— Ctf .  Cat,  JV.  />.  2,  c  2. 

Rki>icClu8«  a  deity  whoee  aaoae  ii  d■l^ 
ed  from  the  word  redire^  (to  retura.)  He 
Romans  raised  a  temple  to  the  ima^jiBiiT 
deity  on  the  spot  where  Annibal  had  aaan^ 
when  he  approached  Rome,  as  if  to 
it.     Fatut,  de  V.  si^, 

RxdOrss,  a  nation  amon|^  the 
now  the  people  of  Rtstnu  and  ^. 
in  Britanny.    Cas.  B.  6.  2,  e.  41. 

REG1LI.X,  or  Rs6iu.VM^  a  town  ib  tht 
country  of  the  Sahines  in  Italy,  whsml  20  mBa 
from  Rome,  oelebmted  ibr  a  batHe  wkick 
WM  fought  there,  ^.  U.  C 

uiymzeu  uy  ■v^jv^/v^^lv 
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»000   Romans,  and  40,003  Etrurians,  who 
ire  beaded  by  the  Tarquixn.     The   Ro- 
ins  obtained  the  victory,  and  scarce  10^000 
the  enemy  escaped  from  the,  field  of  bat- 
t.     Castor  and  Pollax,  according  to  some 
counts,  were  seen  moanted  on  white  horses, 
id  fighting;  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army; 
iv.  5,  c.    16.— Dton^f.  Hal.  6. — Flut.  in 
tr.^F^fU  Max.  1 — Flor  I.— 5iW.  T*^.  I. 
RBGiuuiAirug.  Q.  NoffiVB,  a  Dacian  who 
itered  the  Roman  armies,  ami  was  raised 
the  greatest  honours  under  Valerian.    He 
IS  elected  emperor  by  the  populace,  who 
sre  dissatisfied  with  Gallienns,  and  was  soon 
:er  naurdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  O.  262. 
RsaiUATS,  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  whose 
Lters  fiill  into  the  Anio,attbe  east  of  Rome. 
be  dictaitor  Poethumiuf  defeated  the  Latin 
oay  near  tL    lAv.  2,  c.  19. 
Rseiira  Lspcdvm,  a  town  off  Modena. 
m  lUgim^  at  the  south  of  the  Po.    PHn. 
c.  lS.--Cte.  12,/am.  5,  L  1^  ep.  7. 
M.  Attiijub  RBaOLvrst  a  censul  during 
\t  first  Punic  war.    He  reduced  Brundnsi- 
m,  and  in  hb  second  consulship  he  took  64 
id  sunk  30  gallies  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
I  the  coast  of  Sicily.    Afterwards  he  landed 
I  Africa,  and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that 
t  a  short  time  he  defeated  three  generals, 
id  made  himself  master  of  about  200  places 
r  consequence  on  the  coast.    The  Carthia- 
inians  sued  for  peace,  but  the  conqueror  re- 
ised  to  grant  it,  and  soon  after  he  was  de- 
Hited  in  a  battle  by  Xanthippus,  and  30,000 
f  his  men  were  left  on  the  field  oif  battle,  and 
5,000   taken    prisoners.      Regulus  was  in 
he  number  of  the  captires,  and  he  was  car- 
ted in  triumph  to  Carthage.    He  was  after- 
wards sent  by  the  enemy  to  Rome,  to  pro- 
)ose  an  accommodation  and  an  exchange 
»f  prisoners ;  and  if  his  commission  was  nn- 
uccessful  he  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn 
»ath8  to  return  to  Carthage   without  delay. 
bVhen  he  came  to  Rome,  Regulus  dissuaded 
lis  countrymen  from  accepting  the    terms 
ivhioh  the  enemy  proposed,  and  when  his 
>pinion  had  had  due  influence  on  the  senate, 
Regulus  retired  to  Carthage  agreeable  to  hi? 
engagements.    The  Carthaginians  were  told 
that  their  offers  of  peace  had  been  rejecled 
at  Rome  by  the  means  of  Regulus,  and  thers 
fore  they  prepared  to  punish  him  with  the 
greatest  severity.     His  eye-brows  were  cut, 
and  he  was  exposed  for  some  days  to  the 
excessive  beat  of  the  meridian  sun,  an£  af- 
terwards confined  in  a  barrel,  whess  sides 
were  every   where  filled  with  large    iron 
spikes,  till  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies 
His  snfierings  were  heard  at  Rome,  and  the 
senate  permitted  his  widow  to  inflict  what- 
ever poaishment  she  pleased  on  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  captives  of  Carthage,  ^rho 
were  in  theirhands.    Sbeieonlned them  also 
in  pressesIHed  with  sharp  iroi  p^te,  and 
was  so  exquisite  in  her  orudty.  that  these 
Date  at  last  interfered,  and  stopped  the  bar- 
)>Mity  of  her  ponishments.    lUgnkn  died 
about ^lyearsbeforeChri^    St/.6,v.310. 
-Ftor.  %  €.«.— »r«.  «,od.6.^C«c.ilb<if. 
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1,  c.  13— Fa/.  Max.  1,  c.  1, 1.  9,  o.  2.-"Xni;, 
ep.  16. Memmius,  a  Roman  made  gover- 
nor of  Greece  by  Caligula.  While  Regains 
in  his  province,  the  emperor  wished 
to  bring  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  by  Phidias,  to  Rome ;  but  this 
was  supematuraUy  prevented,  and,  accord- 
ng  te  ancient  authors,  the  ship  which  was 
lo  convey  it  was  destroyed  by  lightning, 
and  the  workmen  who  attempted  to  remove 
ihe  statue,  were  terrihed  away  by  sudden 
toises.  Dio,  CoMt.^^"  A  man  who  condemn- 
ed Sejanus.-^— Roscias,  a  man  who  held  the 
consulship  but  for  one  day,  in  the  reign  of 
Vitellius. 

RxMi,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whose  principal 
town,  Durioortorium,  is  now  Rheimt.  PKn, 
5,  c  17.— CiBs.  B.  6.  2,  c.  5. 

Rbmmu.  lxx  dfjudtcHit  was  enacted  to 
punish  all  calumniators.  The  letter  K  was 
marked  on  their  forehead.  Hiis  law  was 
abolished  by  Ceaatantine  the  Great.  Cie.pro 
Rot. 

RiuiiLvt  Sylvius,  a.  king  of  Alba,  des- 
troyed by  lightning  on  account  of  his  impie- 
ty.   Ovid.  TruL  4,  v.  50. 

RsHURiA,  festivals  establbhed  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  bro- 
ther Remus.  They  were  afterwards  called 
Lemuria,  and  celebrated  yearly. 

Ramus,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  ex- 
posed together  with  him,  by  the  cruelty  of 
his  grandfather.  In  the  contest  which  hap- 
pened between  the  two  brothers  about  bnOd* 
ng  a  city,  Romulus  obtaiaed  the  preference, 
and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rising  walls, 
was  put  to  death  by  his  brother's  orders,  or 
by  Romulus  himself,  [vid.  Romulus.]  The 
Romans  wereafllicted  with  a  plague  after 
this  murder,  upon  which  the  oracle  was  con- 
sulted, and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeased  by 
the  institution  of  the  Remuria.  Oeirf.— • 
One  of  the  aoxiliaries  of  Tamns  against  Jine- 
a9.     Ftrg.  j£n.  9,  v.  380. 

Rx8JBjrA,[or  Theodosiopolisinow  Rtu^vtrL, 
or  Airy^atrdah^  a  town  of  Mesopotamia  on 
the  banks  of  the  ChaborasJ  It  was  famous 
for  the  defeat  of  Sapor  by  Gordian. 

Rha,  a  large  river^now  the  VolgOn  of  Rui- 
ia.  [The  name  Rha  appears  to  be  an  ap- 
pellative term,  having  aflSnity  with  Bhta  or 
Rfka^  which,  in  the  Sarmatian  or  Sclavonian 
language,  signifies  *^  a  river  ;**  and  from  the 
Russian  denomination  of  VeHka  Reka,  or 
**  Great  River,**  appears  to  be  formed  the 
name  of  Volga.  In  the  Byzantine  and  other 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  this  stream  is 
called  Aid  or  EUl,  a  term«  in  many  northern 
languages,  signifying  great  or  Uliistrious. 
The  approximation  of  the  Tanais  to  this 
river,  befere  it  changes  its  course  to  the 
Palus  MsMtb,  is  the  occasion  of  the  erro- 
neous opinion  of  some  authors,  that  it  n  on- 
ly an  emanation^ the  Rha titeng  a  dJffisrent 
route.] 
RaACitw,  a  Cretan  prinee^lhe  first  of  that 

I  nation  who  entered  Ionia  with  a  colcny .  He 
seiMd  Clares,  ef  Which  he  became  the  sove- 
ra«.    H«  fliariM  Maato^  the  daughter  of 
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Tireaias,  who  had  b«eo  seized  on  his  coasts. 
Pour.  7,0.3. 

Rhacotis,  an  ancient  name  of  Alezandna, 
the  capital  of  Eg^ypt.  Slrab.-^Paut.  5,  c  21. 

Rhasamaitthus,  a  son  of  Jnpitcr  and 
Europa.  He  was  born  in  Crete,  which  be 
abandoned  abont  the  30th  year  of  his  a^e 
He  passed  into  some  of  the  Cyclades,  where 
he  reig^ned  with  so  much  justioe  and  imparti- 
ality, that  the  ancients  have  said  he  became 
one  of  the  jodffes  of  hell,  and  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  mfemal  regions  in  obliging  the 
dead  to  confess  their  crimes,  and  in  punishing 
them  for  their  oflenoes.  Rhadamanlhas 
reigned  not  only  over  some  of  the  Cyclades, 
hnt  e^er  many  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Pouf.  8,  c.  53.— Oi^.  Met.  9,  ▼.  435.— DM 
S.—Phto.—Homtr.  71 4,  ▼.  564.— Ftrg.  JEn. 
6,  y.  566. 

Rbadamutub,  a  son  of  Phamasmanes,  king 
of  Iberia.  He  married  Zenobia,  the  dangfa- 
ter  of  his  uncle  Mithridates,  king  of  Armenia, 
and  some  time  after  put  him  to  death.  He 
wasput  to  death  by  his  lather  for  his  cruelties, 
about  the  year  52  of  the  Christian  era.  Taeit, 
Jinn.  13,  c.  37. 

RHiETi,  or  RjRTi,  an  ancient  and  warlike 
nation  of  Etruria.  They  were  driven  from 
their  natiye  country  by  the  Oauls,  and  went 
to  settle  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  vid. 
Rhsetia.    PHn.  3,  c.  10.— Jus/m.  20,  c.  5. 

Rhjetia,  [a  country  of  Europe,  which  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  the  Alps,  and  was  situate  to 
the  north  of  Italy  and  east  of  Helvetia.  It  is 
4aot  easy  to  ascertain  its  limits  to  the  north, 
but  we  ms^  say  that  it  was  bounded  in  'hat 
qaarter  by  Vindelicia,  and  in  general  that  it 
corresponded  to  the  country  of  the  OrtMont^ 
and  to  the  cantons  of  C/ri,  Olaris,  ilc,  as  far 
as  the  Lake  of  Conttanet :  it  extended  also 
over  the  T^proL  This  country  was  called 
western  Dlyricum,  and  was  subjected  to  the 
Romans  l^y  Drusus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Soon  afterwards  Vindelicia  was  reduced  by 
Tiberias,  so  that  the  Roman  possessions  ex- 
tended to  the  Oanube.  This  double  conquest 
formed  a  province  called  Rhsetia,  compre- 
hending Vindelicia,  without  obliterating  al- 
together the  distinction.  But  in  the  multi- 
plication that  Dioclesian,  and  some  other  em- 
perors after  him,  made  of  the  provioces. 
Rhastia  was  divided  into  two,  under  the 
names  of  Prima  and  Secunda  :  a  circum 
stance  whidi  caused  Rhstia  Proper  and  Vin- 
delicia  to  re-assume  their  primitive  distioc 
lions.]  rirg.  Q.  2,  v.  96.— Sfro*.  4.— P/in. 
3,  c.  20, 1.  14,  c.  2,  J^ — Horat,  4,  Od,  4  and 
14. 

Rhamkvb,  a  town  of  Attica,  famous  for  a 
temple  of  Amphiarans,  and  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  Nemesis^  who  was  from  thmce  call- 
ed Rhamnwtia-  [omL  Neraesis.1  Pons.  1.— - 
PHn,  36. 

RHAjcnvsiA,  m  mmit  of  NeoMsts.  wi^ 
Rhanmus. 

RKAsmiHirvf,  an  opulent  king  of  Egypt 

who  suoceeded  Psotens.    tie  built  a  large 

tower  with  stones  at   Mnuphis,  where  his 

Tichca  wire  deposited,  and  of  which  he  was 
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robbed  by  the  artifice  of  thenrehitoet^ 
had  left  a  stone  in  the  wsil  chxStj  m^mim 
so  as  to  admit  a  plunderer.  Her^iti.  %% 
121,  &c. 

Rhaksbs,  otRamIsks,  a  powerMlte 
of  Egypt,  who,   with  an  amj  cT  TQMi 
men,  conquered  JEthiopia,  Libja«_P«rsia,«i 
other  eastern  nations.    In  his 
ng  to  Pliny,  Troy  was  takao. 
consider  him  to  bis  the  same  as 
etf .  Ann.  %  c.  60.— PAm.  36,  c  8. 

Rbaros,  or  Rbamum,  a  plaia  of 
where  com  was  first  sowa  by  Tripteleas. 
It  received  iti  name  from  the  aower'b  fclfcw, 
who  was  called  Rharoe.  Peac  1*  e.  14aad41 

Rbba,  a  daughter  of  Coeloa  and  Tm^ 
who  married  datum,  by  wfaooa  abe  had  ^i- 
ta,  Ceree,  Jnno,  Pluto,  Neptune,  he.  Wm 
husbapd,  however,  devoured  tbeoi  aU  mwmk 
as  bom,  as  he  had  soooecded  to  tiM  thnv 
wiUi  the  solemn  promise  that  he  woiddnla 
no  male  children,  or,  aocordtng:  to  othosa^ta^ 
cause  he  had  been  informed  bjan  erai  h  ,%tf 
one  of  his  sons  would  dethrone  hha.  Te*y  I 
the  cruelty  of  her  husband^  Rhea  luasikii  | 
her  parents,  and  was  advised  to  iaapeae  ipsa  | 
him,  or  perhaps,  to  fiy  into  Crete.  Accert  I 
inuly,  when  she  brought  forth,  the  chikt  ww 
immediately  concealed,  and  Sataradevooffiri  I 
up  a  *stone  which  his  wife  had  ^veo  bim  «  I 
her  own  child.  The  fears  of  Saf  ora  were  soon  1 
proved  to  be  well-founded.  A  year  after,  tbe  I 
ohild,  whose  name  was  Jupiter,  became  eo 
strong  and  powerful,  that  he  drove  his  &ther 
from  his  throne.  Rhea  has  been  eootfooaded 
by  the  mythologists  with  some  of  the  e«lier 
goddesses,  and  many  have  euppoeed  iliat  ikm 
was  the  same  divinity  that  received  adocatiaa 
Q  Oder  the  various  names  of  Bona  Dea^Cyhe- 
le«  Dindymene,  Magna  mater.  Cere*,  Vsela, 
1  itea,  and  Terra,  Tellusand  Ope^  [vtf.<^ 
bele,  Ceres,  Vesta,  Ac]  Rhea,  after  the  ea- 
pulsion  of  her  husband  from  his  throaa,  fhl- 
lowed  him  to  Italy,  where  he  establiihed  a 
kingdom.  Her  benevolence  in  this  part  ef 
Europe  was  so  great,  that  the  golden  sfa  of 
Saturn  is  often  called  the  age  of  Rhea.  "  '  ^ 
Theog.^Orpheui,  in  Hytnm. — ^0mtr. 
JEschyl  Prom.'-Euripid-  Baec*  A 
Ovid.  F(ut.  4,  V.  197 — AMOod.  1,  c  1,  te. 

Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romolus  aad  Re- 

mos.    She  is  also  called  ilia.    catf.  Ilia. 

l^HSDdiTBS.    vid.  Redones. 

Rhkoium ,  now  /2Aeggte,  a  town  of  WIfh 
in  tht  country  of  the  Bruttii,  eppeaite  Meam- 
na  in  Sicily,  where  a  colony  oi  Mmm&mmm 
under  Alddamidas  setUed,  B.  C  723.  It  tm 
originally  called  AA^gtam,  and  aftai  warfi 
Wugtmrn  JitUutn^  to  distingooh  it  firmm  JHi- 
gium  Lqnd*%  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Ckal.  9mm 
suppose  that  it  received  its  aaoM  froai  ito 
Greek  word^wfu,  to  Itrmk^  becaaaa  it 
tuate  on  the  straiti  of  CarytHUs, 
formed  when  the  island  of  Siodj 
and  separated  by  an  eari~ 
continent  of  Italy.    [Alter 
ten  under  the  power  of  Che 
placed  there  in  garrison,  iaiwwAlyaw 
axample  of  the  MuMftiaMk  v«vtUi  A.U. 

uiymzeu  uy  '*^j  v_y  v^pt  ln^ 
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:.  473,aiid  took  poMeseion  of  the  city.  After 
bey  had  held  it  for  ten  yean,  it  was  besieged 
kud  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  those  who  es- 
aped  the  destruction  of  the  siege,  to  the  nam- 
)er  of  about  900,  were  carried  to  Rome, 
rhere  they  were  scourged  and  beheadeii.] 
This  town  has  always  been  subject  to  great 
wrthquakes,  by  which  it  has  often  beeo 
lestroyed.  The  neighbourhood  is  remarka 
)le  for  its  great  fertility,  and  for  its  delightful 
riews.  SH,  13.  V.  94.— C»c.»ro  Jreh.  8.— 
yvid.  Met.  14,  V.  5  aod  48.— /la^tn.  4,  c.  1.— 
Ifete,  ^c.  4.— S/ra*.  6. 

Rhxmi.    vid.  Rami. 

Rbestb,  a  small  island  of  the  iEgean,  about 
MX)  yards  from  Delos,  18  miles  in  circumfer- 
ince.  Ivii.  Delos.]  The  inhabiUnts  of  De 
08  always  buried  their  dead  there,  and  their 
vomen  also  retired  there  during  their  labour, 
IS  their  own  island  was  consecrated  to  Apol- 
0,  where  Latona  had  brought  forth,  and 
vhere  no  dead  bodies  were  to  be  inhumed. 
>trabo  says,  that  it  was  uninhabited,  though 
t  was  once  as  populous  and  flourishing  as  the 
est  of  ^theCyolades.  Polycrates  conquered 
t,  and  consecrated  it  to  Apollo,  after  he  had 
ied  it  to  Delos  by  means  of  a  long  chain . 
Ihenes  was  sometimes  called  the  small  De- 
OS,  and  the  island  of  Delos  the  great  Delos. 
rA«cyrf.3.— iS/r^.  10.— Jifete,  2,  c.  7. 

RaBjfi,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ihine. 

Rhbnus,  [a  celebrated  river  of  Europe., 
ising  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  a  little  to  the 
iast  of  Mount  Si.  Qothard^  in  the  county  of 
^^risons.  It  passes  through  Lacus  Briganti- 
MIS,  or  the  Lake  of  Cmuianee^  and  afterwards 
broQgh  Lacus  Acronius,  or  the  Lake  of  ZeUt 
uid  continaes  to  run  nearly  west  until  it 
eaches  Basilia,  or  Batle,  Mere  it  takes  a 
lorthern  direction,  and  becomes  the  boundary 
^wtween  Gallia  and  Germania,  and  afterwards 
>etween  the  latter  and  Belgium.  kiScktnek^ 
>r  Sefunktn  Schans  the  Rheo  us  sends  off  its 
efl-band  branch,  the  Vahalis  or  JVaal,  which 
lows  west  anil  joins  the  Mosa  or  Jihuse, 
\fter  parting  with  that  of  the  Vahalis,  the 
[Ihencis  flows  on  a  few  miles  farther  to  the 
lorth,  and  then  divides  into  two  streams,  of 
ivhicb  the  one  to  the  right  hand  bad  the  name 
>f  Flevo,  or  Flevus,  or  Flerum,  now  the 
Yssal,  and  the  other  that  of  Helium,  now  the 
Leek.  The  latter  joins  the  Meu»e  above 
RoUerdam  The  Ys$al  was  originally  uncon- 
aected  with  the  Rhine,  but  was  joined  to  it 
by  the  canal  of  Drnsus.  Before  it  reached 
the  sea  it  traversed  a  small  lake  called  Flevo, 
which,  by  the  increase  of  waters  k  received 
through  the  Yaal  from  the  Rhine,  became  in 
time  expanded,  and  forms  now  the  Zutfder  Zee. 
vid.  Flevo.  The  whole  course  of  the  Rhine 
is  600  miles.]  Virgil  has  called  it  bieomitt 
because  it  divides  itself  into  two  streams. 
The  river  Rhine  was  a  long  time  a  barrier 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Germans,  and 
on  that  account  its  banks  were  covered  with 
strong  castles.  J.  Cesar  was  the  first  Roman 
who  crossed  it  to  invade  Germany.  The 
waters  of  that  river  were  held  in  great  yene- 
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ration*  and  were  supposed  by  the  ancient 
Germans  to  have  soma  peculiar  virtue,  as 
they  threw  their  children  into  it,  either  to 
try  the  fidelity  of  the  mothers  or  to  braoa 
nod  invigorate  their  limbs.  If  the  child 
9wam  on  the  surface,  the  mother  was  acquits 
ted  of  suspicion,  but  if  it  sunk  to  the  bo  ttom. 
Its  origin  was  deemed  illegitimate.  Ovid. 
Met  2,  V.  258.— S<ra6.  4.— Jlfeto,  2,  c.  3,  1. 
5.  c.  2. — Couar.  de  beU.  0.4rO.  10. — Tacih 

Jinn.  2,  c.  6 — y%rg.  wEn.  8,  v.  727-. [A   ^ 

small  river  of  Italy;  rising  in  the  Appenines 
Hnd  falling  into  the  most  southern  channel  of 
the  Po.  In  a  little  island  formed  by  the 
Rbenus  about  twe  miles  from  Bonoaia,  Oc- 
tavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  met  and  formed 
the  second  Triumvirate.  It  is  now  the  Aene.] 
SU.  ItaL  8,  V.  600.— P/m.  4^  c  16, 1. 16,  c. 
-1._Ca#.  B.  O.&c. 

Rbb8V8>  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Stry- 
mon  and  Terpsichore,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Eioneus  by  Euterpe.  After  many  warlike 
exploits  and  conquests  in  Europe,  he  march- 
ed to  the  assistance  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
against  the  Greeks.  He  was  expected  with 
great  impatience,  as  an  ancient  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  Troy  should  never  be  taken  if 
I  be  horses  of  Rhesus  drank  the  waters  of  the 
Xaothus,  and  fed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Tro- 
jan plains.  This  oracle  was  well  known  to 
the  Greeks,  and  therefore  two  of  their  best 
generals,  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  were  com- 
missioned by  the  rest  to  intercept  the  Thra- 
cian  prince.  The  Greeks  entered  his  camp 
in  the  night,  slew  him,  and  carried  away  hu 
horses  to  their  camp.  Homer.  IL  10. — £Hd^. 
Cret.Z.'^pfiUod.  I,  c.3.— Ftiy.  JEn.  1,t. 
473.— Ooicf.  Met.  13|  v.  98. 

Rhiarus,  a  Greek  peet  of  Thraee,  origi- 
nally a  slave.  He  wrote  an  aoeomit  of  the 
war  between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  which 
continued  for  twenty  years,  as  also  an  history 
of  the  principal  revoluUoas  and  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  Thessaly.  Of  this  poeti- 
cal composition,  nothing  but  a  few  verses  are 
extant.  He  flourished  about  200  yean  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.    Pane..  4,  o»  6i. 

Rbihotaclbs,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who 
revolted  from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He 
boasted  of  his  attachment  to  the  emperor's 
person  at  an  entertainment,  upon  which  Au- 
gustus said,  prodiHonem  amo^  proditoree  vero 
odi. 

RHnrocoLURA,  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  [It  derived  its  name, 
according  to  Strabo,  from  the  circumstance 
of  offenders  beiug  sent  thither  as  to  a  place  of 
exile,  after  having  beea  first  deprived  of 
their  noses,  Qth  noMM^  and  s«A.tf«,)  a  custom 
said  to  have  been  practised  by  one  of  the 
^thiopiaa  invaders  of  Egypt.  Diodorus 
Siculus  says  that  this  town  was  destitute  of 
all  the  conveniences  of  life,  that  its  water  was 
bitter  and  noxious,  and  that  it  was  surround- 
ed with  salt  marshes.  It  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  pOaoe  that  the  Israelites  were  nou* 
rished  with  quails.]    Lw.  45,  c.  1 1. 

Rinozr  a  promentery  of  Achaia,  opposite 
to  AntirriiiiuA  in  iCtolia,  at  the  mouth  of  th* 
711 
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CoriothiaagiiU;  o^Ued  •laotbe  DardanelUi 
•ilApatU^^  The  itrait betWMB  NiapMituiB 
and  Patnt  bore  also  the  tame  name.  The 
tomb  of  Hedod  wai  at  the  top  of  the  pro- 
ttooCeiy.  £»9.  27,  c  30,  L  38,  c.  7.— Piin.  4, 
«.  f.— Pati».  7,  c  22. 

RaiFHiBi,  large  meantains  at  the  north  of 
Scythia,  where^  as  some  lappoie,  the  Gor 
i;on8  had  fixed  their  retidenoe.  The  name 
of  Ripfuum  was  applied  to  any  cold  moun- 
tain in  a  northern  coontry,  and  indeed  these 
monntaint  seem  to  have  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poets,  thoof^h  some  make 
the  Tanais  rise  there.  [What  are  celebrated 
in  antiqaity  by  the  name  of  Riphtti  Montes 
do  not  exist  near  the  soaroes  of  the  Tanais  as 
Ptelemy  represents.  If  be  marks  a  chain  of 
mountains  more  to  the  north,  actual  obserTa' 
tionafttrds  nothing  corresponding:  except  it 
be  the  ohain  which  separates  Russia  from  Si- 
beria.] P/m.  4,  c  IX—Luean.  3,  ▼.  272, 1 
3,  V.  282, 1.  4,  V.  Al^.—Firg.  G.  1 ,  v.  240, 1 
4»  F.  618. 

Rbivm.    wid.  Rhiott. 

Rboda,  now  12oset,  a  tea-port  town  of 
Spain.    Lto.  34,  c.  8. 

RbodIkus,  [or  Rh&ne,  a  large  and  rapid 
river  of  Europe,  rising  among  the  Lepontine 
Alps,  not  more  than  two  leagues  south  of  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine.  It  passes  through  the 
Lacos  LemanuB,  or  Lake  of  Oenevat  fiv« 
leagoes  below  which  it  disappears  between 
two  rocks  for  a  considerable  way,  rises  again, 
flows  with  great  rapidity  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, and  dMoharges  itself  by  three  mouths 
into  the  ^us  Gallicus,  or  Gulf  of  LyorUf  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  largest  of  these 
mouths  was,  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  called  Mas- 
silioticum,  the  other  two  were  much  less,  and 
had  the  common  name  of  Libyca,  although 
each  was  also  known  by  a  distinct  appella- 
tion. Hispani^se  Ostium  denoted  the  west- 
em  or  the  one  next  to  Hispania,  and  Meta- 
pinQm,  that  in  the  middle.  The  course  of 
the  Rhone  is  about  400  miles,  during  which  it 
falls  5400  feet.  In  Strabo't^itie  it  was  navi- 
gable some  distance  up ;  but  its  mouths  are 
now  so  full  of  rocks,  brought  down  from  the 
■lOuntaiDs  by  its  impetuous  current,  that  no 
ship  can  enter  thenu  The  upward  naviga- 
tion in  smaller  venels,  can  only,  on  account 
of  the  rapid  current,  be  performed  by  draught 
•r  steam.  This  river  i»  largest  in  summer, 
and  u  at  its  greatest  height  soon  after  the 
longest  day»  This  u  meet  probably  ocea 
aioMd  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  melting  part  of 
the  snow  on  the  Alps  daring  the  summer 
Months.  For  some  remarks  on  the  origin  of 
the  name  Rhodanos,  vs^  £ridanus.}    Meia, 

5K,e.  6, 1. 3;  a.  a— Oout  Mtt.  2,  t.  258 Sil 

%  T.  477.— JlfarecO.  15,  &o.— C^Mr.  Bell.  a. 
1,  e.  1.— Pitfi.  3,  e.  4.— SIrafti  4,^Luean.  1, 
T.  433,1. 6,  V.  475. 

RROBoaf  vs,  a  daughter  of  Phraates,  king 
ef  PMrthia,  whe  marri«l  Demetrius  when 
he  waaitt banishment  at  ber  &ther*toonrt 

Pd{MBIt.8. 

RBdDdrs,  or   RnoBopn,  a  celebrated 
conrtentt  ef  Greece,  who  wai  foUow-Mr- 
7ie 


vant  with  ^sop,  at  tike  oport  oT  ss    iami 
Samos.    She  wm  carried  to  E^gTpC  by  Xe 
thus,  and  her  liberty  wae  at  l&aC  bae^hit 
Charaxes  of  Mitylene,  the   broiber  of  £e^ 
pho,'  who  was  enamoured   of  ber,  mad  wf. 
married  her.    She  sold  her  fisroara  et  3i» 
cratisr  where  she  collected  no  neocb  iBBr 
that,  to  render  her  n&me  immortml,  ebe  eat- 
secreted  a  number  of  spita  io  tlie  teople  r 
4pollo  at  Delphi;  or,  aeoerdiag^   toochep 
erected  one  of  the  [^nunida  of  Egypt.  JOo. 
sajTs,  that  as  Rhodope  was  ooe  daj  balhis; 
herself,  an  eagle  carried  ewej  oim  of  ber  au- 
dals,  and  dropped  itnear  PaaflaBsetiebaa,fci^ 
of  Egypt,  at  Memphis.     Tbe   •oaerch  n 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  tbe  aaadeA^stn^ 
inquiry  was  made  to  find 
Rbodope,  when  discovered, 
metichus.     HerodU,  2,  c   134, 
Heroid,  \b,^JKHan.  r.  H.  c^SS.    C 
oiul,  in  his  notes  on  ffllian^  aays  tbaX  fhsra 
were  two  of  this  name ;  one  a  c<MirtanA,«h» 
afterwards  became  the  wife  ef    Fsamiaiii 
ohus;  the  other,  the  ittlow-eUTe  ef  .Assf, 
who  lived  in  the  time  ef  Amaais;  bat  Lar- 
oher  satisfactorily  showa  that  Fifieeeim  is 
mistaken.] 

RsdDdPB,  a  high  mountaia  of  Tbraee* 
[formiDg  in  a  great  degree  its  wealera  been- 
dary.l  Rhodope,  acoordi^  te  Che  pasts, 
was  the  wife  of  lismus^  king  of  Thiaee,  wk» 
was  changed  into  this  mocmtsiB,  becnase  sbe 
preferred  herself  to  Jono  ia  beeaty.  ONtf. 
Met.  6,  V.87,  be— F«r^.  £«!.&,  6 A  ▼.  36f . 
— ^eto,  2, 0. 2.— a«i4.  7.— IleJ.  2,  v.  73.— 
Senee-  in  Btrt.  Ckt* 

Rhodopbivs,  is  used  in  the  same^gufi- 
cation  as  Thracian.  became  Rbodope  was  a 
mountain  of  that  country.  Ovs^  ./f .  iJ.  3,  v- 
321.— H«rotVl.  2.—  rfr5.  O.  4,c  46U 

Rhodowia,  the  top  of  Mount  GQbu  ler. 
36,  c.  16. 

Rhodus,  a  celebrated  island  in  tbe  Carpt- 
thian  Sea,  at  the  south  of  Caria,  from  whkk 
it  is  distant  about  20  miles.  [ Pliny  makmi 
125  miles  in  circuit,  but  laidoroa  ealy  Ml 
According  to  Sonnini,  it  b  much  lot  ger  than  it 
is  broad,  its  greatest  length,  in  a  diieotbn 
from  N  to  S,  bein|;  about  12  leagues,  asd  ib 
breadth  6;  while  its  oireomlereBee  m  sms- 
monly  estimated  at  44  le^:iies.  Ita  brm  a 
nearly  triangular,  whence  it  obtained  ths 
name  of  Trinacria.  It  was  abo  known  by  tht 
several  names  of  Ophinsa,  Astoria,  .Cthssa, 
Cerymbia,  Poessa,  Atabyria,  Marcia,  Oies^ 
pa,  Stadia,  Telohiois,  Pelagia,  aod  Rbote 
The  last  has  prevailed  with  a  ^gbt  dm^p^ 
in  latter  ages^  and  the  etymolepr  baa  bam 
sought  io  the(3reek  jsiW^sigai^iflf  aiisa 
with  wbilh  flower  the  isle  aboanded.  bme 
firtnation  of  this  etymology  it  baa  bcea  tSk^ 
ed,  that  several  Rhedian  coins  erestineiiml, 
exhibiting  oa  the  one  side  tiie  saa«  aik)  sabs 
ether  a  rose.  Diodorua  Sieulaa  deduess  Iht 
name  from  Rhode,  the  daagbter  of  Afdik 
and  Venus.  Others,  however,  bare  psejtfts* 
the  ebrmology  of  Boohart,  whoyavaflmglbh 
self  ef  one  of  its  ancient  aanua,  Opbima,  er 
Soakt-fabadtginoato  it  oa  aeoouat  ef  the 
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imeroas  serpents  itcoatained  when  first  inha- 
led, says  that  the  Phoenicians  also  called  it 
Soake-IslanU,' '  whigb  in  their  language  was 
tsirut^Rhoi.  From  this  last  word,  which 
j^oifies  a  snake,  the  Greeks,  he  thinks,  form' 
I  the  naoDe  Rhodos.]  Its  principal  cities 
ere  Rhodes,  founded  about  408  years  before 
le  Christian  era,  Lindus,  Camisus,  Jalysus. 
hod^  was  famous  for  the  siege  which  it  sup- 
irted  ag^ainst  Demetrius,  and  for  a  celebrat- 
1  atatae  of  Apollo,  (vid.  Colossus.)  The 
bodians  were  originally  governed  by  kings, 
id  were  independent,  but  this  government 
^as  at  last  exchanged  for  a  democracy  and 
1  aristocracy.  They  were  naturally  given 
p  to  ooauneree,  and  during  many  ages  they 
■ere  the  most  powerful  nation  by  sea .  Their 
utbority  was  respected,  and  their  laws  were 
>  anivereally  approved,  that  every  country 
laida  use  of  them  to  decide  disputes  concern* 
ig  maritime  aflhirs,  and  they  were  at  last 
£>pted  b^  other  commercial  nations,  and  in- 
rockiced  into  the  Roman  codes,  from  whence 
bey  hare  been  extracted  to  form  the  basis  of 
be  maritime  regulations  of  modem  Europe. 
Vhen  Alexander*  made  himself  master  of 
Isia,  the  Rhodians  lest  their  independence. 
Hit  they  soon  after  asMrted  their  natural  pri< 
ri&eges  under  his  cruel  suoeemors,  and  ooo 
iniMd  to  hold  that  influence  among  nations  to 
rhieh  their  maritime  power  and  consequence 
mtitled  them.  They  assisted  Pomipey  against 
ZmuLf,  and  were  defeated  by  Casiiua^  and  be- 
:anie  dependent  upon  the  Romans,  [(p  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  Rhodes  along  with  the 
>ther  isles,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
ityledthe  '^  the  province  of  the  islands/'  In 
a  later  age  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  knights 
of  SL  John,  who  were  afterwards,  A.  D.  1523, 
apoothe  conquest  of  the  island  by  Soliman, 
compelled  to  retire  to  Malta.  Rhodes  was 
aDcieatW  very  fertile,  and  needs  even  now  but 
little  cultivatioo  to  become  very  productive.] 
Stnb.  b^^Hmir.  II.  t.-^Mtla,  2,  c.  7.— 
i>ierf.6.— JPfin.  2,  c.  6«  and  87, 1.  6,  c  31.— 
Flor>  2,  c  1. ^Pindar.  O^/mp,  7. — Lucan,  8, 
V.  t4I^^Cie.pro  Man.  l€g.inBnUA3,^Liv. 
27,c.80.l.3i»c.2. 

RBOUirSy  a  hone  of  Mezentios,  whom  his 
master  addrassed  with  the  determination  to 
conquer  or  to  die,  when  he  saw  his  son  Lau- 
sus  brooght  lifeless  from  the  battle.  ^  This 
beautifol  address  is  copied  from  Homer, 
where  likewise  Achilles  addresses  hishoraei. 
Firg,  A'n.  10,  v.  861. 

Rhoccus,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  who  at- 
tempted to  offer  violence  to  Atalanta.  He 
was  killed  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous  by 
Bacchus.  Ovid.  Met.  12,  v.301.— riiy.  G. 
2,— One  of  the  giants,  killed  by  Bacchus, 
under  thd' form  ol  a  lion,  in  the  war  which 
these  sons  of  the  earth  waged  against  Jupiter 
and  the  gods.    Horat.  2,  Od.  19,  v.  23. 

Rhceteum,  or  Rhoctvs,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  [oQ  the  sloping  side  of  which]  the 
body  otAjax  was  buried.  [The  tumulus  still 
remains.]  Ovid.  Met.  1 1,  r.  197,  4  Fast,  v 
m.-^-yirg.  JEn.  6,  v.  505, 1. 12,  v.  456. 
RHostJs,  a  town  of  Syria,  celebrated  for  its 
4X 


I  earthen  ware,  {ft  lay  north-west  of  Antio- 
chia.  "When  Fliny  speaks  of  it  as  laying  near 
the  Syrian  pa-*s,  be  must  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  the  southern  pass, hot  the  northern 
one  on  the  confines  of  Syria.]    Oic.  6,  Ait.  1. 

RuoxALAiri,  apeople  at  the  north  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis.    Tact/.  Hi$t.  1,  c.  79^/ 

Rhoxava,  or  RoxANA,  a  mistress  of  Al- 
exander, daughter  of  a  Persian  satrap,  vid. 
Roxaoa. 

Rhvtvni  and  Rctheri,  a  people  of  Gaul » 
[in  Aqaitania,  on  the  river  Tamis,  or  TariU.\ 

RhvsdAcvb,  a  large  river  of  Mysia,  in 
Asia  Minor.  [It  separates  Mysia  from  Bithy- 
nia,  and  is  often  confounded  bj  modem  tra- 
vellers with  the  Granicos,  which  lies  farther 
west.]    P/in.  6,  c.  32. 

R^TnTHOIf,  a  dramatic  writer  of  Syracuse, 
who  flourished  at  Tarentum,  where  be  wrote 
38  plays.  Authors  are  divided  with  respect 
to  the  merit  of  bu  compositions  and  the  abili- 
ties of  the  writer. 

RiGODULOM,  a  village  of  Germany,  now 
Rigoly  near  Cologne.    Their.  H;  4,  c  71. 

Ri^Hju.    vid.  Rhipbei. 

RiPHKVS,  a  Trojan  who  joined  iEneas  the 
night  that  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
was  at  last  killed  after  making  a  great  .car- 
nage of  the  Greeks.  He  is  cooounended  lor 
his  love  of  justice  and  equity.  Virg.  .En.  2, 
V.  339  and  426. 

RobIgOj  or  RvBloo,  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
particularly  worshipped  by  husbandmen,  as 
she  presided  over  com.  Her  festivals,  called 
RobigaHa.  were  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
April,  and  incense  was  offered  to  her,  as  also 
the  entrails  of  a  sheep  and  of  a  dog.  She 
was  intreated  to  preserve  the  corn  from 
blighU.  Oru/.  F«/.4,v.  911.— rtf^.  G.  1, 
V.  ISL—rorro  de  L.  L.  5,  de  R.  R.  1,  c.  1. 

RoDUMN A,  now  Roanne^  a '  town  of  the 
£dau  on  the  Loire. 

Roma,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tiber,  at  the  distance  of  about  16  miles 
from  the  sea.  [vid.  column  8,  line  36,  of 
this  article.]  The  name  of  its  founder,  and 
the  manner  of  its  foundation,  are  not  pre- 
cisely known.  Romulus,  however,  is  uni- 
versally supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  celebrated  city,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
according  to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961  of  the 
Julian  ( ertod,  3251  years  after  the  creation  of 
the  world,  753  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  431  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  In 
the  4tlf  year  of  the  6th  Olympiad.  In  jia 
original  state,  Rome  was  but  a  small  castle 
on  the  summil  of  Mount  Palatine  ;  and  the 
founder,  to  give  his  followers  the  appearance 
of  a  nation,  or  a  barbarian  horde^  was  ob- 
liged to  erect  a  standard  as  a  common  asy- 
lum for  every  criminal,  debtor,  or  murderer, 
who  fled  from  their  native  country  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  attended  them.  From 
such  an  assemblage  a  numerous  body  was 
soon  collected,  and  before  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  Romans  had  covered  with  their 
habitations,  the  Palatine,  Capitoline,  Aven- 
ti&e^  EsquiUne  hills,  with  Mount  Ccelias,  and 
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Quirinalis.     After    many   tuocessful    wars 
against  the  neig^UbouriDg  states,  the  views  of 
Romulus  were  directed  to  regulate  a  uation 
natural) J  fierce,  warlike,    and  uncivilized. 
The  people  were  divided  into  classes,  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  were  linked  in  a  commou 
chain,  and  the  labours  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  those  of  his   patron,  tended  to  the  same 
end,  the  aggrandizemeot  of  the  state.     Un 
der  the  successors  of  Romulus,  the  power 
of  Rome  waft  increased,  and  the  bouiidaries 
of  her  dominions  extended ;  while  one  was 
employed  in  regulating  the  jforms  of  worship, 
and  in  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects a  reverence  for  the  deity,  the  other  wa^ 
engaged  in  enforcing  discipline  among  the 
army,  and  raising  tne  consequence  of  thf- 
floldiers  in  the  government  of  the  state,  and 
a  third  made  the  object  of  his  administration 
consist  in  adorning  his  capital,  in  beautifying 
the  edifices,  and  in  fortifying  it  with  towers 
and  walls.    During  244  years,  the  Romans 
were  governed  by  king^  but  the  tyranny,  the 
oppression,'  and  the  violence  of  the  last  of 
these  monarohs,  and  of  his  family,  became  so 
atrocious,  that  a  revolution  was  effected  in 
the  state,  and  the  democratical  government 
was  established.    The  monarchical  govern 
ment  existed  under  seven  princes,'who  began 
to  reign  in  the  following  order :  Romulus,  B. 
C.  753 ;  and  after  one  yearns  interregnum, 
Numa,  715;  TuUus  Hostilius,  672;  Ancus 
Martins,  640;  Tarquin  Priscus,  616;  Servius 
Tnllius,  578 ;  and  Tarquin  the  Proud,  534 ; 
expelled  25  years  after,  B.  C.  509;  and  this 
regal  administration  has  been  properly  deno- 
minated the  infancy  of  the  Roman  empire 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  the 
throne^  the  Romans  became  more  sensible  of 
their  consequence ;  with  their  liberty  they 
acquired  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  they  became 
so  jealous  of  their  independence,  that  the 
first  of  their  consuls  who  had  been  the  most 
zealous  and  animated  in  the  assertion  of  their 
freedom,  was  banished  from  the  city  because 
he  bore  the  name,  and  was  of  the  family  of 
the  tyrants ;  and  another,  to  stop  their  suspi 
oions,  was  obliged  to  pull  down  his  house, 
whose  stateliness  and  magnificejice  above  the 
rest  seemed    incompatible  with  the  duties 
and  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen.    They 
knew  more  effectually  their  power  when 
they  had  fought  with  success  against  Porsen* 
na,  the  king  of  Etruria,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  who  supported  the  claim 
of  Sie  tyrant,  and  attempted  to  replace  him 
on  his  throne  by  force  of  arms.     A  govern- 
ment which  is  intrusted  into  the  hands  of 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  mem- 
bers, for  the  limited  space  of  one  year,  can- 
not but  give  rise  to  great  men,  glorious  ex- 
ploits, and  tremendous  seditions.     The  gene- 
ral who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  dur- 
ng  a  campaign  must  be  active  and  diligent 
i^hen  he  knows  that  his  power  is  tei*minated 
with  the  year,  and  if  he  has  a  becoming  am- 
bition, he  will  distinguish  his  consulship  by 
jipme  uncommon  act  of  valour,  before  he  des- 
.<^d8  from  the  dignity  of  an  absolate  masts 
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trate  to  the  dependence  of  a  fellow-cittK 
Yet  these  attempts  for  the  etUioiDCBt  «f  r 
ry  often  fail  of  success,  and  thoogh  tbe  t~ 
mans  could  once  boast  that  every  iodm^ 
in  their  armies  could  discharge  with 
and  honour  the  superior  offices  of  n 
nnd  consul,  there  are  to  be  found  in 
Dais  many  years  marked    by  overthrovt. 
disgraced  by  the  ill  condact«  the  opptes^ 
and  the  wantonness  of  their  generals,    (rm 
Consul.)     To  the  fame  which  their  ceo^tv  j 
and  daily  successes  had   gaieed  mbrofti.  tb 
Romans  were  not  a  little   indebted  far  tha.- 
gradual  rise  to  superiority  ;  and  to  tin  ss"- 
be  added  the  policy  of  the  Census,  whkk  evt- 
ry  fifth  year  told  them  tbeir  actual  streagt.- 
aad  how  many  citisens  were  able  to  bear  ar»:. 
And  indeed  it  was  no  small  satirfiMlMB  tc  . 
people  who  were  continaall  j  making  wsr.  t. 
see,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  losses  wkid  tfar« 
might  sustain  in  the  field,  the  increase  ef  t^« 
inhabitants  of  the  city  was  prodigioes,  ttdiJ- 
most  incredible :  and  had  Romulos  lived  ^s: 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  would  bare  b^n 
persuaded  with  diflSenlty.  that  above  Ibor  jb.- 
lions  of  inhabitants  were  contained  viikx 
those  walls,  which  in  the  most  floonshiag pe- 
riod of  his  reign  could  tcaroe  master  as  arsr 
of  3000  infantry,  and  300  horse.     Bat  wbca 
Rome  had  flourished  under  the  ooosolar  go- 
vernment for  about  190  yean,  and  had  be- 
held with  pleasure  the  coaqoeats  of  her  citi- 
zens over  the  neighbouring  Stales  and  cities. 
which,  according  to  a  Roman  historian,  ahr 
was  ashamed  to  recollect  in  the  summit  of  he; 
power,  an  irruption  of  the  barbariaDe  of  Gaa 
rendered  her  very  existence  preearioaa,  aai 
her  name  was  nearly  extinguished.   The  fa- 
lour  of  an  ii^ured  individa^,  (^vid.  CamiHess.' 
saved  it  from  destruction,  yet  not  before  £s 
buildings  and  temples  were  redoced  to  watm 
This  celebrated  event,  which  gave  the  appel- 
lation of  another  founder  of  Rome  to  Ca»* 
lus,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  g;iorie«s erase 
the  Romans.    The  huts  and  cottages  whicft 
Romulus  had  erected,  and  all  his  sou  win 
repaired,  were  totally  oonKumed,  and  wtes 
the  city  arose  again  from  its  rainsi  Ike  sirecto 
were  enlarged,  convenioice  as  wdl  as  order 
was  observed,  taste  and  regularitj 
suited,  and  the  poverty,  ignorawae, 
ticity  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be 
ed  with  their  old  habitations.  Bat  no 
were  they  freed  from  the  fears  of  their  tots- 
rian  invaders,  than  they  turned  their 
against  those  states  which  refused  to 
ledge  their  superiority,  or  yield  their  is*- 
pendenee.     Their  wars  with    Pyrrhv  ani 
the  Tarentines  displayed  their  cbaraeicriia 
different  view  ;  if  they  before  had  fosfhtir 
freedom  and  independence,  thej  now  irtv 
their  sword  for  glory  ;  and  here  we  may  ac 
them  conquered  in  the  field,  and  yet  isfosist 
to  g^ant  that  peace  for  which  their  asagni 
ror  himself  had  sued.    The  advaatsfss  tktj 
gained  from  their  battles  with  Pjrrrhaswere 
many.    The  Roman  name  becaoac  Ieotb  b 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Africa,  and  m  lesieg  c 
gaining  a  victory  the  RomaiiB  ware  enabk 
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sxaznine  the  maDceuvres,  observe  the  dis- 
line,  aod  contemplate  the  order  and  the 
Ampments  of  those  soldiers  whose  friends 
I   ancestors  had  accompanied  Alexander 

Great  in  the  conquest  of  Asia.  Italy  be- 
ne subjected  to  the  Romans  at  the  end  of 
!  war  with  the  Tarentioes, and  that  period 
tioie  has  been  called  the  second  age,  or 
I  adolescence  of  the  Roman  empire.    Af- 

this  memorable  era  they  tried  their 
ength   not  only  with  distant  iiations,  but 

0  apon  a  new  element ;  and  in  th«  long^ 
irs  which  they  waged  against  Carthage, 
sy  acquired  territory  and  obtained  the 
rereignty  of  the  sea ;  and  though  Annibal 
*  sixteen  years  kept  them  in  continual 
irms,  hovered  round  their  gates,  and  de 
*oyed  their  armies  almost  before  their  walls, 
t  they  were  destined  to  conquer,  [i^id.  Pu- 
cum  bellum,]  and  soon  to  add  the  Kingdom 

Macedonia  [ottj.  Macedonicum  helium,] 
id  the  provinces  of  Asia  [vid,  Mithridati- 
im  bellam,]  to  their  empire.  But  while 
e  consider  the  Romans  as  a  nation  subdu- 
g  their  neighbours  by  war,  their  manners, 
leir  counsels,  and  their  pursuits  are  not  to 

1  forgotten.  To  be  warriors  was  their  pro- 
Bsion;  their  assemblies  in  the  Campus  Mar 
OS  were  a  meeting  of  armed  men,  and  very 
roperly  denominated  an  army.  Tet  while 
leir  conquests  were  so  extensive  abroad,  we 
nd  them  torn  by  factions  at  home ;  and  so 
ir  was  the  resentment  of  tti^  poorer  citizens 
arried,  that  we  see  the  enemy  at  the  gates 
f  the  city,  while  all  are  unwilling  to  take 
p  arms  and  to  unite  in  the  defence  of  their 
ommon  liberty.  The  senators  and  nobles 
rere  ambitious  of  power,  and  endeavoured 
o  retain  in  their  hands  that  influence  which 
lad  been  exercised  with  so  much  success  and 
uch  cruelty  by  their  monarchs.  This  was 
he  continual  occasion  of  tumults  and  se- 
Lition.  The  people  were  jealous  of  their  li- 
berty. The  oppression  of  the  nobles  irritat- 
td  them,  and  the  stripes  to  which  they  were 
.00  often  exposed  without  mercy,  was  often 
prodoctire  of  revolutions.  The  plebeians, 
Lhough  originally  the  poorest  and  most  con- 
temptible of  citizens  of  an  indigent  nation, 
srhose  food  in  the  first  ages  of  the  empire 
was  only  bread  and  salt,  whose  drink  was 
water,  soon  gained  rights  and  privileges  by 
their  opposition.  Though  really  slaves,  they 
became  powerful  in  the  stat^ ;  one  conces- 
lion  from  the  patricians  produced  another, 
and  when  their  independence  was  boldly  as< 
serted  by  their  tribunes,  they  were  admitted 
to  share  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
the  laws  vfhich  forbad  the  intermarriage  6f 
plebeian  and  patrician  families  were  repeal 
ed,  and  the  meanest  peasant  could  by  valour 
and  fortitude  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  dic- 
tator and  consul.  It  was  not  till  these  privi- 
leges were  obtained  by  the  people  from  the 
seoate,  that  Rome  began  to  enjoy  internal 
peace  and  tranquillity,  her  battles  were  then 
foaght  with  more  vigour,  her  soldiers  were 
more  animated,  and  her  sovereignty  was  more 
umrenally  established.  Bat  supreme  power 


lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  factious  and  ambi. 
tious  citizen  becomes  loo  dangerous.  The' 
greatest  oppression  and  tyranny  took  place  of 
subordination  and  obedience ;  and  from  those 
causes  proceeded  the  unparalleled  slaughter 
and  effusion  of  blood  under  a  Sylla  or  a  Ma* 
rius.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the 
first  Romans  tsonquered  their  enemies  by  va- 
lour, temp^ance,  and  fortitude ;  their  mode- 
ration also  and  their  justice  was  well  known 
among  their  neighbours,  and  not  only  private 
possessions,  but  even  mighty  kingdoms  and 
empires,  wern  left  in  their  power,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  a  family,  br  to  be  ensured  in 
the  hand  of  a  successor.  They  were  also 
choftn  umpires  to  decide  quarrels,  but  in  this 
honourable  office  they  consulted  their  own  in- 
terest; they  artfully  supported  the  weaker 
side,  that  the  more  powerful  might  be  reduc- 
ed, and  gradually  become  their  prey.  Un- 
der J.  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  rage  of  civil 
war  was  carried  to  unprecedented  excess ;  it 
was  not  merely  to  avenge  a  private  injury, 
but  it  was  a  contest  for  the  sovereignty  ;  and 
though'  each  of  the  adversaries  wore  the 
mask  of  pretended  sincerity,  and  professed 
himself  to  be  the  supporter  of  the  republic, 
uot  less  than  the  abolition  of  freedom  and  the 
public  lit>erty  was  the  aim.  What  Julius 
began,  his  adopted  son  achieved,  the  ancient 
spirit  of  national  independence  was  extin- 
guished at  Rome,  and  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  the  Romans  seemed  unable  to  govern 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a  chief, 
who,  under  the  title  of  in%p^raior%  an  appel- 
lation given  to  every  commander  by  his  army- 
after  some  signal  victory,  reigned  with  as 
much  power  and  as  much  sovereignty  as  an- 
other Tarquin.  Under  their  emperol^  the 
Romans  lived  a  luxurious  and  indolent  life, 
they  had  long  forgot  to  appear  in  the  field^ 
and  their  wars  were  left  to  be  wag6d  by  mer- 
cenary troops,  who  fought  without  spirit  or 
animosity,  and  who  were  ever  ready  to  yield 
to  him  who  bought  their  allegiance  and  fide- 
lity with  the  greatest  sums  of  money.  Their 
leaders  themselves  were  not  the  most  prudent 
or  the  most  humane,  the  power  which  thef 
had  acqoired  by  bribery  was  indeed  preca- 
rious, and  among  a  people  where  not  only 
th«  highest  offices  of  the  state,  but  even  the 
imperud  purple  itself^  are  exposed  to  sale, 
there  cannot  be  expected  much  happiness 
or  tranquillity  in  the  palace  of  the  empe- 
ror. The  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Au- 
gustus were  distinguished  by  variety;  one 
of  them  the  most  abandoned  and  most  pro- 
fligate of  men,  whom  his  own  vices  and  ex- 
travagance hurried  out  of  the  world,  while 
his  successor,  perhaps  the  most  clement,  just, 
and  popular  of  princes,  was  sacrificed  in  the 
midst  of  his  guards  an^  attendants  by  the 
dagger  of  some  offended  favourite  or  disap- 
pointed eunuch.  Few  indeed  were  the  em- 
perors of  Rome  Vfho^e  days  were  not  short- 
ened by  poison  or  the  sword  of  an  assassin, 
if  one  for  some  time  had  (he  imprudence  to 
trust  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude,  at 
last  to  perish  by  his  own  credulity,  the  other 
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-^utoltedliis  saf«ty,  bat  with  no  befter  suc- 
cess, in  the  innamcrable  chambers  of  his  pa- 
lace, and  changed  every  day,  to  elade  disco- 
very, the  place  of  his  retirement.  After  they 
had  been  governed  by  a  race  of  princes  re- 
markable ror  the  variety  of  their  characters, 
the  Roman  possessions  were  divided  into  two 
distinct  empires,  by  the  enterpricing  Constan- 
tine,  A.  t).  328.  Constantinople  became  the 
seat  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  Rome  remain- 
ed in  possession  of  the  western  emperors,  and 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  their  dominions. 
In  the  year  800  of  the  Christian  era,  Rome 
with  Italy  was  delivered  by  Charlemagne^ 
the' then  emperor  of  ^he  west,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  who  still  continoes  to  hold  these* 
vereignty,  and  to  maintain  his  independence 
under  the  name  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States. 
The  origin^  poverty  of  the  Romans  has  of- 
ten been  disguised  by  their  poets  and  histori- 
ans, who  wwied  it  to  appear,  that  a  nation 
who  w%re  masters  of  the  world,  had  had  bet- 
ter beginning  than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds 
and  robbers.  Yet  it  was  to  this  simplicity 
they  were  indebted  for  their  successes.  Their 
houses  were  originally  destitute  of  every  or- 
nament, (hey  were  made  with  unequal  boards 
and  covered  with  mud,  and  these  served  them 
rather  as  a  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons  than  for  relaxation  and  ease.  Till 
the  age  of  Pyrrhus  they  despised  riches,  and 
mahy  salutary  laws  were  enacted  to  restrain 
liixtiry  and  to  punish  indolenoe.  They  ob- 
served great  temperance  in  their  meals : 
young  men  were  not  permitted  to  drink  wine 
till  they  had  attained  their  30th  year,  and  it 
wias  totally  forbidden  to  women.  Their  na- 
tional spirit  was  supported  by  policy;  the 
triumphal  procession  of  a  conqueror  alono^ 
the  streets  amidst  the  applause  of  thousands*, 
wastrell  calcmlated  to  promote  emulation, 
•and  the  number  of  gladiators  which  were  re- 
gularly introduced,  not  only  in  public  games 
and  spectacles,  but  also  at  private  meetings, 
serried  to  cherish  their  fondness  for  war, 
whilst  it  steeled  their  hearts  against  the  calls 
of  compassion,  and  when  they  could  gaze  with 
pleasure  upon  Wretches  whom  they  /orcibly 
obliged  to  murder  one  another,  they  were  not 
ittacUve  hi  the  destruction  of  those  whom  they 
considered  as  inveterate  foes  or  formidable 
rivals  in  the  field.  In  their  punishments,  ci- 
vil as  tvell  as  military,  the  Romans  were 
strict  and  rigorous ;  ^  deserter  was  severely 
whipped  and  soM'as  a  slave,  and  the  degra- 
dation from  the  rank  of  a  soldier  and  dignity 
of  a  citizen  Was  tho  most  ignominious  stigma 
which  could  be  fixed  upon  a  seditious  muti- 
neer. The  transmarine  victories  of  the  Ro- 
mans proved  at  last  the  ruin  of  their  inno- 
cence and  bravery.  They  gteV  fond  of  the 
luxury  of  the  Asiatics^  and,  conquered  by  the 
vidcs  and  indolenoe  of  those  nations  Whom 
they  had  subdued,  they  became  as  effeminate 
«nd  as  dissolute  as  their  captives.  Marcellus^ 
«va8  the  first  who  introduced  a  taste  for  the 
arts  «mong  his  countrymen.  The  spoils 
reasures  that  were  obtaiined  in  the  plttn- 
f  Syracuse  and  Corinth,  rendered  (he 


Romans  partial  to  elegant  refioement 
namental  equipage.    Though  Cato 
spised  philosophy,  [vuf.  Carnead^] 
dared  that  war  was  the  only  profi 
countrymen,  the  Romans,  by  their 
with  the  Greeks,  soon  became  fond  of 
ture  ;  and  though  they  had  onoe 
aophists  of  Athens  from  their  dty.  yet  i 
beheld  with  rapture  their  settlemeiA  8^ 
them,  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italj,  m 
the  conquest  of  Achaia.    They  soon  aftar 
gan  to  imitate  their  polished  captives,  mi 
oaltivate  poetry  with  sncceae.     Frooi  ike 
lour  of  theii  heroes  and  conqueron,  a 
the  sublimest  subjects  were  oifered  to(h»  _ 
nius  of  their  poets  ;  but  of  the  little  that  ae- 
mains  to   celebrate  the  early  vid 
Rome,  nothing  can  be  compared  to  Cbe  A»- 
bier  effusions  of  the  Augustan  age.    fl^p 
has  done  so  much  for  the  Latn  namelbft 
the  splendour  and  the  triumphs  of  hiaMV** 
try  are  forgotten  for  a  while,  wben  wa  «• 
transported  with  admiration  of  the  aajeiyaf 
his  numbers,  the  elegant  delicacy  of  hii<i»> 
pressions,  and  the  fire  of  his  muse  ;  aad  ite 
applauses  given  to  the  lyric  powars  of  B^ 
race,  the  softness  of  Tibullns,  the  vrracSyfif 
Ovid,and  to  the  superior  compoatioiisof  ater 
respectable  poets  shall  be  uaceasiBg  salHC 
as  the  name  of  Rome  excites  oar  isnjiiane 
and  our  praises,  and  so  long  as^genias,  ▼*<■•» 
and  abilities  are  honoured  amongst  ma^ial 
Though  they  originally  rejected  withhenar 
a  law  which  proposed  the  bnfldio^  of  apa^ 
lie  theatre,  and  the  exhibition  of  playi^  Ula 
the  Greeks,  yet  the  Romans  soon  proved  fa- 
vourable to  the  compositioQB  of  their  oooatry- 
men.    Livius  was  the  first  dramatSe  writartf 
consequence  at  Rome,  whose  plays  bag«a  to 
be  exhibited  A.  U.  C.  514.    Aftar  Una  Vm- 
vius  and  Ennius  wrote  for  tha  stage ;  wd 
a    more   polished   period,  Ptantoi,  7^ 
rence,  Caecilius  and  Afrantus,  dainad  ttt 
public  attention,  and  gained  the  aoit  ib- 
bounded  applause.    Satire  did  not  naka  Its 
appearance  at  Rome  till  100  years  after  the 
introduction  of  comedy,  and  so  celebratedwas 
Lucilius  in  this  kind  of  writine,  that  ha  «as 
called  the  inventor  of  it.    In  hlstorieil  writ- 
ing the  progress  of  the  lUimaDs  was  4Nr, 
and   for   many   years   they  employai 
pen  of  foreigners    to  compile  their 
till  the  superior  abilities  of  a  Livy  waraattda 
known.    In  their  worship  and  sacrifites  ttr 
Romans  were  uncommonly  saperatHiom>>t 
will  of  the  gods  was  con^alted  do  evagyae- 
casion,  and  no  general  marched  to  an  A^ 
dition  without  the  previous  aartvanca  tnm 
the  augurs,  that  the  omens  ware 
and  his  success  almost  indubitahfa. 
sanctuaries  were  numerous,  thay  raised  illvs 
not  only  to  the  gods,  who.  as  theyMfUMd, 
presided  over  their  city,  bat  also  to  W  Ali- 
ties  of  conquered  nations,  as  *wcll%s  1>  Hm 
different  pa««ions  and  virtues.    IfliU'Ilm 
too  less  than  4S0  temples  at  liuli%  W»nd- 
ed  with  statues;  the  priffNi  irtir^  flMie- 
rotis,    and  each  divinity 'Mi  *V 
college  of  sacerdotal  '^ 
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srera  deo]tred  in  the  most  awful  and  Bolemo 
nami«r,  and  prayara  wera  always  offisrad  io 
Jie  teroplas  for  tha  prosperity  of  Rome,  i^ien 
I  defeat  had  been  sustained,  era  victory  won. 
rbe  power  of  Others  over  their  children  was 
^ery  extensive,  and  indeed  onlimited ;  they 
tould  sell  them  or  pat  them  to  death  at  plea- 
Rire,  without  the  forms  of  trial,  or  the  inter 
'erence  of  theoivii  magistrates.  Many  of  their 
mcient  &mHies  were  celebrated  for  the  great 
nen  which  they  had  produoed,  but  the  vigo 
"ous  and  interested  part  they  took  in  the  go 
Femmeot  of  the  republic  exposed  them  oiteo 
o  danger ;  and  some  have  observed  that  the 
SUMDane  auiik  into  indolence  and  luxury  when 
he  Conielii,  the  Fabii,  the  Jimytii,  the  Mar- 
«lli,  ice.  who  had  so  often  supported  their 
pirit  and  led  them  to  vittory,  bad  been  ^x- 
inguished  in  the  bloody  wars  ef  Marins  an<3 
»f  the  two  triumvirates.  Wlien  Rome  was 
Moom^  pnwerfuly  she  was  distinguished  from 
»ther  cities  by  the  flattery  of  Imr  neighbours 
md  citizens,  a  ibrm  of  worship  was  establish- 
)d  to  her  as  a  deity,  and  temples  were  raised 
n  her  honour,  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  the 
Nrovinoes.  The  goddess  Roma  was  repre- 
ented  like  M»erra,  aU  armed,  and  sitting  on 
i  rock,  holding  a  pike  in  her  hand,  with  her 
lead  covered  with  a  helmet,  and  a  trophy  at 
ler  feet.  Liv.  1,  iu&^^Cai:  de  R.  R.^-^Virg, 
SJn.  O,  k  EeL-^Horoi.  2,  tof.  6,  Sic — Fior. 
l,c.  I,  kc^Paitre — Taeii.  Ann.  ^^  Hut.-^ 
rUnUl.  S.—Luemi.^Plut.  in  Rom.  JAm^kv. 
Sie.  d4  JVW.  D.  1,  ko.^'^Un.  7,  kc^^ui- 
in.43.^Farrod^L.L.t.-^yml.Max.  \,kc. 
— .Afor/toi.  J  S,  ep.  8.  [The  origin  commonly 
issigned  to  the  city  of  Rome  appeua  to  rest 
m  no  better  foundation  than  mere  fabulous 
radition.  The  uncertainty  which  prevailed 
m  thb  subject,  even  in  ancient  times,  is 
dearly  evinced  hj  the  numerous  and  varying 
icconnts  of  the  origin  of  that  city  which  are 
nentioned  by  Plutarch  in  the  introduction  to 
lis  life  of  Romulus.  The  words  of  the  bi- 
ographer are  as  follows :  **  From  whom,  and 
or  what  canse,  the  city  of  Rome  obtained 
hat  name,  historians  are  not  agreed.  Some 
ay  that  the  Pelasgi,  after  they  had  overrun 
^eat  part  of  the  globe,  and  conquered  many 
lations,  settled  there ;  and  gave  their  city  the 
lame  of  Rome  on  account  of  their  strength 
['Pafis)  in  war.  Others  inform  us  that  when 
Troy  was  taken,  soma  of  the  Trojans,  having 
sscaped  and  gained  their  ships,  put  to  sea, 
md,  being  driven  by  the  Winds  upon  the 
ioast  of  Tuscany,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
river  Tiber;  that  here,  their  wives  being 
ttueh  fatigued  and  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
tiardshipe  of  the  sea,  one  a(  them,  superior  to 
the  rest  in  birth  and  prudence,  named  Roma, 
proposed  that  they  should  bum  the  fleet 
that  this  being  efieeted,  the  men  were  at  ^st 
nuoh  exasperated ;  hot  a^erwards,  through 
aacessibr,  fixed  their  seat  on  th^  Palatine 
iifll,ana'in  a  short  time  found  things  suc- 
oeed  beyond  their  espectationt ;  for  the  coon- 
try  was  goad  and  the  people  hospitable  r  that 
therefd^,  besides  other  honours  paid  to  Ro- 
ma, they  o^Jled  the  dSty  (as  she  was  the 
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cause  of  its  being  built)  after  her  name. 
Among  the  tarious  accounts  of  historians," 
continues  Plutarch,  **it  is  said  that  Roma 
was  the  daughter  of  Italus  and  Leucaria ;  or 
of  Telephus  the  son  of  Hercules,  and  married 
to  JEneas ;  or  of  Ascanius  the  son  of  JEneas, 
and  that  she  gave  name  to  the  city  :  others 
assert  that  Roman  us,  the  son  of  Uljrsses  and 
Circe,  built  it ;  or  Romus,  the  son  of  i£ma- 
thion,  whom  Diomede  sent  from  Troy ;  or 
Ronius,  king  of  the  Latins,  after  he  had  expell- 
ed the  Tuscans.  Even  they  who  declare  that 
the  city  had  its  name  from  Romulus,  are  far 
from  agreeing  abtmt  kit  extraction :  for  soma 
ttate  that  he  was  the  son  of  JEneas  and  Dezi- 
thea,and  was  brought  an  infant  into  Italy  with 
his  brother  Remus ;  that  ail  tb*^  other  veuels 
ware  lost  by  the  violence  of  the  flood,  except 
that  eontainiag  the  children,  which  being 
carried  gently  to  the  shore  where  the  bank 
was  levd,  they  were  saved  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  the  place  from  them  called  Roma. 
Some  will  hiave  it  that  Roma,daughterof  the 
Trojan  woman  who  was  married  to  Latinus, 
the  son  of  Telemachus,  was  the  mother  of 
Romulus.  Others  say  that  iEmilia,  the 
daughter  of  iEneas  and  Lavinia,  had  him  by 
Mars ;  and  others  again  make  Romulus  and 
Remus  sons  of  Priapus,  by  a  maid-servant  of 
Tarchatins,  kaog  of  the  Albans."— Thus  far 
Plutarch.  From  the  passage  which  has  here 
been  cited,  two  conclusions  are  evidently  to 
be  deduced:  first,  that  the  true  orurin  of 
Rome  was  to  the  ancients  themselves  a  Krtila 
theme  of  controversy;  and,  secondly,  that 
from  the  very  number  of  these  varying  state- 
ments, as  well  as  their  great  discrepancy,  the 
oi^  of  Rome  must  have  been  of  very  early 
origin ;  so  early,  in  fact,  as  to  have  been  almost 
lost  amid  the  darkness  of  foble.  But  whence 
do  we  obtain  the  commonly  reeeived  ac- 
count?— We  derive  it  from  Fabiu»>Piotor, 
who  copied  it  from  an  obscure  Greek  author. 
Diodes  the  Peperethian ;  and  from  this  taint* 
ed  source  have  flowed  all  the  stories  concern- 
ing Bfars,  the  Vestal,  the  Woli;  Romulus  and 
Remus.  Of  Diocles  we  know  nothing.  Plu- 
tarch merely  names  him  as  the  author  whom 
Fabius  wot  in  the  habit  of  following  in  most 
thingt.  He  adds  that  there  were  different 
toiDfi  of  relating  even  the  commonly  received 
account  of  Diocles,  and  then  proceeds  to  give 
its  general  outlines.  The  question  here  na- 
turally presents  itself,  as  to  the  degree  of 
credit  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  histori- 
cal productions  of  Fabius  Piotor.  For  tf,  as 
Plutarch  informs  us,  Fabius  was  in  the  habit 
of  following  in  most  things  the  authority  of 
Diocles,  we  may  form  a  pretty  satisfactory 
idea  of  the  latter  writer  from  the  acoounts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  the 
qualiflcations  and  writings  of  the  focmer.  The 
reader  will  find  under  the  article  Fabius,  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  historian  than 
our  present  limits  will  allow  us  to  give.  It 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  that,  aocord- 
ing  to  Dionysiuaof  Halioamassus,  Fabius  had 
no  better  anthority  for  the  great  proportion 
of  events  which  preceded  his  own  age  than 
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Tulgar  traditioo.     He  probably  found,  that 
if  he  had  confined  himself  to  what  was  certain 
in  these  early  times,  his  history  would  have 
been  dry,  iosipid,  and  incomplete.    This  may 
have  induced  him  to  adopt  the  fables  which 
the  Greek  historians  had  vented  concerning^ 
the  crig^n  of  Rome,  and  to  insert  whatever 
he  found  in  the  family  traditions  of  the  day, 
bowever  contradictory  or   uncertain.     Dio- 
nysius  has  also  g^iven  many  examples  of  his 
improbable  narrations — ^his  inconsistencies— > 
his  negligence  in  investigating  the  truth  of 
what  he  relates  as  facts — and  his  inaccuracy 
in  chronology.    He  remarks,  moreover,  that 
'^  so  negligent  had  he  been,  and  so  little  had 
he  regarded  ascertaining  the  truth  of  what 
he  relates,  that  all  not  founded  upon  hearsay 
was  taken  from  the  Greek  writers,  toho  had 
little  opporhmttjf  9f  being  info'  med  of  Roman 
affairs^  and  had  tupplied  iheir  d^fiettney  in 
real  knowledge  by  the  inveniion  of  fables,'' 
This  is  the  same  Fabius,  who,  in  the  few  un 
connected  fragments  that  remain  of  his  An 
oals,  tells  us  of  a  person  who  had  a  message 
brought  him  by  a  swallow ;  and  of  a  party 
of  loQp-garous,  who,  after  being  transformed 
iiite  wolves,  recovered  their  own  figures, 
and,  what  is  more,  got  back  their  cast-off 
clothes,  provided  they  had  abstained  for  nine 
years  from  preying  upon  human  flesh !    So 
low,  indeed,  even  among  the  Romans  them- 
selves, had  the  character  of  Fabius  for  his- 
torical fidelity  fallen,  that  Polybitis  apolO;;i2e9 
on  one  occasion  for  quoting  Fabius  as  an  au- 
thority.   •♦  //  will  perhaps  be  ask^d,^''  says  he, 
^  how  I  came  to  make  mention  //  FabiuM :  It  it 
not  that  I  think  his  narralf  on  probable  enough 
to  deserve  credit :  what  He  writes  is  so  absurd, 
and  has  so  little  the  appearance  of  truth,  thai 
the  reader  wtll  easily  remark^  without  my  taking 
notice  ofit%  the  littlr  reliance  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  that  author^  whose  inconsistency  is 
payable  of  itself*     Polybius  also  accuses 
him  of  gross  partiality  to  his  own  nation  in 
the  account  of  the  Punic  war  ;  and  in  parti- 
enlar  chaises  him  with  falsehood  in  his  state- 
ment  of  the  causes  of  the  second  contest  with 
the  Carthaginians.     It   cannot  but  excite  a 
good-humoured  smile  to  see  so  many  persons 
contending  that  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
as  we  have  received  it  through  the  common 
ehanaely  is  decidedly  genuine,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  establish  the  opposite  opinion  be- 
trays a  spirit  of  sceptical  incredulity  deserv^ 
log  of  severe  reprehension,  when  the  very 
historian  on  whose  authority  their  whole  su- 
perstructure depends  is  none  other  than  Fa- 
bins  Pictor !  This  same  charact'^r  for  histori- 
cal accuracy  must  fairly  be  assigned  to  Dio- 
des the  Peparethian  ;  for  if  Fabius  followed 
him  in  most  thing^  («»  to/c  rxucrut  ffr»a«xov- 
6i»a-i),  and  if  Fabius  be  proved  from  his  very 
narrative  to  have  been  a  visionary,  fiibulous, 
and  incorrect  writer,  his  prototype    Diodes 
most  have  been  equally  if  not  more  so.     As 
regards  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  early 
preservation  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Heyne  (Exeurs.  4,  ad 
^-.  7,)  is  both  ingenious  and  satisfactory. 
718  ^ 
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That  acute  and  profound  scholar  gira  it 
his  opinion  that  the  whole  storj  ropsctt 
Romulus  and  Remus  having  beeaseekk 
by  a  wolf,  took  its  rise  from  the  nsoe  As 
having  been  derived  by  some  from  the  i 
Latin  word  ruma  or  nam,  which  is  eqam- 
lent  in  force  to  the   later  form  huisim,  b£ 
signifies  **  the  breast  or  pap.*^    Thia.  f^\ 
ranee  of  the  true  origin  of  the  name  gi>erv 
to  fandful  conjectures,  and  these  eoojcdsm 
in  process  of  time  became  matten  of  lebs 
history. — Thus  much  for  the  comooolr re- 
ceived account  of  the  origin  of  the  iiipeil 
city.     We  propose  now  to  offier  one  of  a  # 
rprent,and,  wehope,  more  satitfutory,  ch- 
racter:  one  which  will  trace  thefboDditui 
of  Rome  to  a  period  long  prior  to  tbi  up- 
posed  era  of  Romulus  ;  and  vbtcb,idrtK- 
ing  still  farther,   will  show  that  Rsm  n: 
not  the  true  or  Latin  name  of  the  city - 
Among  the  cities  of  the  Pelaigi,  iaihM 
once  possessttl  by  the  Siculi,  that  ii,  is  U- 
tium,  mention  is  frequently  made  of  ooed^ 
Dominated  Satornia.    Thu  city,  thastoon 
by  the  name  of  Satornia,  is  no  other  thiA 
Rome  itself.    The  following  aatboritics  vitK 
it  is  oonoeived,  sufficiently  establisfa  tte point 
Thus.  Pliny,  (3,  c.  5,)  observes,  "  Sdbm, 
where  Rome  now  stands,'*    So  Aurslias  Vl^ 
tor  (c.  3.)  *'  Satumta,  built  on  oneoftkektSi 
of  Rome,  was  the  residCfice  of  Satvt%.'*  Aoj 
Justin  (43,  e.  1,)    *'' T%e  mountain  (mwm 
he  (Saturn)  dweU  was  caUei  Satvmsf.^ 
whidi  now  stands  the  Roman  emUd;  Sttvt 
being  as  it  were  disphced  by  /wf."  '» /** 
manner  Ovid,  {Fast,  6.  v.  3«3,)  maktf  iwj 
»ay,  •*  Rome  was  formerly  called  SaturMS^I' 
ter  my  father:'    See  also  Varro,  L.  1*  *»  ^ 
"     Saturnia  itself  is  recog:niz€d  ss  awyan- 
cient  city  in  the  following  passage  of  D^V 
sins  of  Halicamassus,  (Jnt.  R^  I*  *!.' ' 
*' The  Pelafigi  together  with  the  Abongms. 
inhabited  .nany  ciUes,  parUy  dwelt  mpf^ 
ously  by  the  Siculi,  partly  founded  bjt»»- 
selves ;  such  as  Care,  which  wssattbttow 
called  Agylla,  Pisa,  Saturnia,  AUiwM^ 
some  others."— But  by  whom  wu  ^tOB» 
built?  Was  it  of  Pelasgic  origin  or  *»«»» 
by  the  ancient  Siculi  f— The  follomng  w 
thority   will  furnish  a  ^atishictorj  i^^ 
Dionysius  (1,  c.  73,)  quotes  an  old  h»w^ 
named  Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  (******. 
nyles  at  the  same  time  **  no  ^^^^/Lj^. 
cent  writer,'')  to  the  following  effect :    a»^ 
chus  of  Syracuse  says  that  '^^"•J."^ 
reigned  in  Italy  there  came  to  mJ^ 
Rome,  an  exile  named  Sttuliu.     ?,^^ 
sage  is  deserving  of  very  close  0(^^^ 
(n  the  first  place,  as  Merges,  »«^'^J|fci 
same   writer,  succeeded  Italos*  "'^-.^ 
vary  name  of  this  latter  F'^^^K^ 
J^ack  at  once  to  the  earliest  penodi  oi'^ 
history,  we  find  the  name  Rwne  •JJ^iien 


city  which  must  of  conseqocnos 


h$n* 


one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Und.  fn  ^^ 
.Uce,  it  is  evident  that  Anti<K*»J^. 
fact  not  based  upon  his  own  i»»JJ^lJifr 
ledge,  but  upon  an  old  and  ••'■JJIJL  ^ 
for  AnUochui  brooghl  <»«■•- 
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tory  of  Sicilian  affain  to  the  98th  Olympiad, 
that  if,  to  the  388th  year  before  the  Christian 
sra,  a  period  when  neither  he  himself  nor  any 
9(her  Grecian  writer  knew  aag^ht  of  Rome, 
syen  by  report,  as  a  city  actually  in  exist- 
ence ;  since  only  two  years  previous  (B.  C. 
390,)  it  had  been  burned  by  the  Gauls,  and 
t  was  not  until  more  than  a  century  after - 
nrards  that  the  Romans  became  knowi^  to 
:he  Sicilian  Greeks  by  the  capture  of  Taren- 
:um.  It  would  seem  then  that  Rome  (Roma) 
nras  the  most  ancient  name,  that  it  was  dis< 
)laced  for  a  time  by  Satarnia,  and  was  after- 
wards resumed.  Saturnia  was  a  religious 
ippellation;  the.Saturnus  of  the  Italians  be 
ng:,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  Kronos  of  the 
Pelaagl.  The  name  Roma,  on  the  other  hand, 
tppears  to  be  derived  from  Rumoo,  the  an- 
cient appellation  of  the  river  Tiber,  accord- 
Dg  to  Servius  (ad  JEn.  8,  v.  90.)  The 
erm  Rumon,  as  applied  to  a  river,  is  more- 
>ver  strictly  in  unison  with  the  principle 
>f  analogy  that  pervades  in  similar  cases 
>oth  the  Celtic  and  Grecian  tongues ;  as,  for 
jzample,  Kka^  Rhoy  Rhn^Rhiu^  Rhiw,  Rhet^ 
)'••,  ^oo«). — We  will  now  enter  more  fully 
nto  the  consideration  of  our  subject,  and  en- 
leavour  to  find  other  additional  grounds  for 
he  support  of  the  opinion  which  we  are  ad 
rocating.  To  the  same  region  of  Italy  where 
Saturn  had  erected  on  the  Capitoline  moun- 
ain  the  city  of  Saturnia,  and  opposite  to 
vhom  Janus  had  also  established  his  resi 
fence  on  the  Janiculum,  came,  according  to 
^ionysius  (1,  c.  31),  an  individual  named 
Svander,  who  was  received  in  a  friendly 
nanner  by  the  reigning  monarch  Faunus. 
Two  ships  were  sufficient  to  carry  him  ami 
lis  followers,  and  a  mountain  was  assigned 
lim  as  the  place  of  his  abode,  Where  he  built 
I  small  city,  and  called  it  PaUantitan  from 
lis  native  city  in  Arcadia.  This  naa\e  be 
»me  gradually  corrupted  into  Palaiivm, 
nrhile  the  mountain  took  the  appellation  of 
^ont  PahUimu. — Thus  far  Dionysius.  Now, 
hat  a  mere  stranger,  with  but  a  handful  of 
bllowers,  should  be  received  in  so  friendly 
I  manner  by  the  Pelasgi  and  Aborigines,  as 
;o  be  allowed  to  settle  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity, and  in  a  place  too  which  was  in  a 
ater  age,  as  Dionysius  informs  us,  the  very 
ieart  of  Rome,  is  scarcely  entitled  to  belief. 
Still  lest  is  it  to  be  credited  that  he  wrested 
31  settlement  there  by  force.  If  then  we  are  to 
retain  this  old  tradition  respecting  Cvander 
emd  his  followers,  (and  we  have  nothing  what 
ever  which  can  authorize  the  rejection  of  it,) 
there  are  but  two  ways  in  which  the  whole 
can  be  explained.  Elither  Ev«nder  was  the 
leader  of  those  very  Pelasgi,  who,  uniting 
with  the  Aborigines,  drove  out  the  Siculi 
from  Latium,  and  received  for  his  portion 
Lhe  city  of  Rome  with  its  adjacent  territory 
or  he  was  a  wandering  Pelasgus,  driven  from 
ThefissXy  by  the  arbs  of  the  Hellenes,  and 
etfter  many  unsuccenful  attempts  elsewhere, 
induced  to  come  to  Italy  in  quest  of  an 
abode.  It  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
decide  between  these  two  hypotheses,  since 


they  both  receive  considerable  support  from 
ancient  authorities.  The  Pelasgi  had  alrea- 
dy, on  their  very  first  irruption  into  Latium, 
founded  a  city  called  Pallantium  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Reate,  whose  ancient  situation 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  endeavours  to 
point  out.  The  name  Pallantium  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  by  these  same  Pelasgi 
to  the  ci|.y  of  Rome,  after  they  had  become 
masters  of  it  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Siculi. 
Varro  speaks  in  very  express  terms  on  this 
subject  (U  L.  4,  c.  8.)  *^  TlJb  inhabiUnts  of 
the  territory  of  Reate,  named  Palatini,  settled 
on  the  Roman  Palatium.*"  A  passage  of  Festus, 
moreover,  (v,  Sacrani)  is  fully  to  the  point : 
^*  The  Sacrani,  natives  of  Reate,  (i.e«  the  terri- 
tory) drove  the  Liguresand  Siculi  from  Stpti- 
montio  (i.  e.  Rome)."  After  reading  this  pas- 
sage there  surely  can  be  no  doubt  remaining 
in  our  minds  as  to  the  early  existence  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  its  occupation  by  a 
band  of  Pelasgi  and  Aborigfines.  It  is  curious, 
moreover,  to  compare  the  name  Sacrani 
(which  evidently  means  ^sacred,  or  conse- 
crated, to9ome  deity")  with  the  acknowledg- 
ed £sct  of  the  Pelasgi  being  a  sacerdotal  caste 
or  order;  as  well  as  with  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  a  class  of  priests  at  Ardea, 
called  Sacrani,  who  worshipped  Cybele,  a 
goddess  whose  worship  is  most  clearly  traced 
from  the  East  On  the  supposition  then  that 
Evander  was  the  leader  of  the  Pelasgi,  we 
are  enabled  to  clear  up  the  old  tradition  of 
his  having  introduced  into  Italy  the  use  of 
letters,  and  the  knowledge  of  various  arts  ; 
for  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a  pre- 
vious article  (vid.  Pelasgi)  that  the  Greeks 
also  were  indebted  to  the  Pelasgi  for  an  ac- 
quaintance with  written  characters,  and  with 
many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  And 
hence,  too,  may  we  satisfactorily  remove  the 
difficulty  which  confronts  our  theory  respect- 
ing Evander,  in  the  pages  of  Pliny  (7,  c.  56^)' 
when  he  ascribes  the  introduction  of  letters 
mto  Italy  to  the  Pelasgic  race.  If  Evander  were 
an  Arcadian  Greek,  and  at  a  time  too  when 
the  Pelasgi  were  far  superior  to  the  Greeks 
in  knowledge  and  refinement,  how  could  he 
be  the  instructor  of  the  latter,  especially  in 
so  important  and  essential  a  particular  ?  To 
those  who  are  not  unwilling  to  indulge  in  ety- 
mological speculations,  the  fable  respectmg 
Hercules,  Cacus,  and  Evander,  will  appear 
somewhat  confirmatory  of  the  theory  which 
has  been  advanced.  The  names  of  Evander 
and  Caeut  (in  Greek.  EvAViT^cc  and  Kftxcc,) 
seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  appellations  in- 
tended to  characterize  the  individuals  to 
whom  they  are  applied :  thus,  Evander,  the 
leader  of  the  Pelasgi,  the  head  and  chief  of 
this  division  of  that  great  sacerdotal  easte, 
and  consequently,  to  apply  a  modern  term, 
the  hiffh-priest  of  the  order,  is  the  Good  Man 
(Et/ArJ>oc),  and  Cacus,  his  opponent,  is  the 
Bad  Man  (Kttxor).  Hercules  destroys  Ca- 
cus ;  that  is,  the  Religion  of  the  Sun,  or 
some  other  Oriental  system  of  belief,  (vid. 
RiUtr't  VorhalU,  p.  343.  uq.)  professed 
by  the  Pelasgi,  was  made  to  supplant  aoiQ# 
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rude  and  probably  cruel  form  of  worship 
which  had  been  followed  by  the  Siouli ;  and 
as  Erandef  was  high-priest  of  the  one, 
80  Cacu«,  whoever  he  was,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  other.  The  second  hypo- 
thesis stated  above,  namely,  that  Evander 
was  a  wandering  Pelasgus  who  had  come  to 
Italy  in  quest  of  an  abode,  and  had  been  hos- 
l^tably  received  by  those  of  his  nation  who 
were  already  established  there,  receives  in  its 
turn  an  air  of  great  probability,  from  the 
concurrent  tertimony  of  all  the  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  his  having  come  to  Italy  by  sea,  as 
well  as  from  the  circumstance  so  explicitly 
stated,  that  be  arrived  in  two  ihip$  with  hi« 
band  of  ibllewers.  If  now  we  turn  our  at- 
tention for  a  moment  to  the  fact  mentioned 
in  a  previous  article  {vii*  Hetruria),  that  af- 
ter the  Hellenes  had  driven  the  Pelasgi  from 
Thessaly,  a  portion  of  the  latter  retired  into 
Epiras,  while  another  part  sailed  to  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Homer 
speaks  of  them  as  the  allies  of  the  Trojans  ; 
lit  in  addition  to  this,  we  call  to  mind  what  is 
stated  in  the  same  ar'icle,  that  both  divisions 
eventually  settled  in  Italy,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  EXrurian  confederacy ;  and  i^ 
fimdly,  we  take  into  consideration  what  Pla< 
tarch  telb  ns  in  his  life  of  Romulus,  ftiioi^ 
he  assigns  no  authority  for  it,)  that  Romus, 
king  of  the  Latins,  drove  out  of  the  city  the 
Tyrrheni,  who  had  oeme  from  The«afy  to 
Lydia,  and  from  Lydia  to  Italy,  the  balance 
preponderates  considerably  in  favour  of  this 
second  hypothesis.  Perhaps,  however,  they 
may  both  be  reconciled  together  by  suppoa- 
ing  that  those  of  the  Pelasgi  who  had  come 
from  the  upper  part  of  Italy,  had  changed 
the  name  of  ancient  Rome  to  that  of  Palati- 
um,  and  that  Evander  came  to,  and  was  re< 
ceived  among,  them.  It  is  mast  probable 
that  Evander  was  <me  of  theieaders  of  the 
I^lasgi  'from  the  ceesT  of  Asia,  and  bore  a 
part  in  the  founding  of  the  Etrurian  re- 
public. As  to  the  assertioo  of  Dionysius 
that  Evander  was  an  Arcadian,  it  involves 
no  contradiction  at  all  to  what  has  just  been 
advanced,  for  'Dionysius  is  one  of  those  who 
derive  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi  from  the 
province  of  Arcadia.  Others  make  him  an 
Ar^e,  but  then  they  confound  Argos  Pelas- 
gicum,  the  head  of  the  Pelasgic  confederacy 
in  Thessaly,  with  Argos  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus.— ^Thus  much  for  the  origin  of  Rome. 
The  question  now  arises  as  to  ttie  actual  ex- 
istence of  Romulus.  In  order  to  answer 
this  satisfactorily  we  mast  go  a  little  into  de 
tail.  In  the  district  of  Latium,  there  were, 
exclusive  of  Rome,  many  cities  of  the  Abori- 
gioesor  Liatins^who  had  settled  in  this  part 
of  the  country  together  with  the  Pelasgi 
Of  these  Alba  Longa  was  the  most  powerful 
TfaroQ||h  internal  dissensions,  and  from  the 
operation  of  other  causes,  the  Pelasgi  had 
lost  in  most  places  out  of  Etr«ria  their  ori- 
ginal ascendancy.  A  leader  from  Alba  Lon- 
gm,  with  a  band  of  voluntary  followers,  con* 
ducted  an  enterprize  against  Rome,  where 
the  power  of  the  Pelasgi  was  in  lik^  manner 
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fast  diminishing  t  the  eoteiprize  an 
The  conqueror  became  king  of  lb* 
oity,  and  increased  its  inhmbitanta  by  1 
ber  of  his  followers.  The  Fekma^  ~ 
but  they  no  longer  enjoyed 

Whether  two  brothers  or  only  a 
individual  conducted  the  enlorpriBa, 
they  were  previously  named 
mus  (i.  e.  Romus),  or,  what  ia  fer  Bora  ps. 
bable,  received  these  appeliatsoaa  fres  Ik 
oooquered  city,  is  a  point  esi  wtucfa  we 
decide.  That  its  most  aocicftt  di 
was  Valentia,  a^l  that  Evander 
into  the  corresponding  Greek  feraa  1V%  ■ 
3olinus  asserts,  can  be  credited  hf  ammm. 
From  the   theory    thna   eeteWHsbed  ■■? 
important  inferences  nay  be  drawn  nkid 
will  tend  to  throw  light  on  certain  elaeBsi 
parts  e(  early  Roman  History.  1.  We  mm 
to  wonder  at  the  auooeasfal 
Rome,  apparantly  in  her  very 
ed  to  her  powerfrd  neigbbonr*  ;  Ibr  ef«s£ 
this  early  period,  the  city  nwiat  be  ryibf 
as  of  remote  and  aadeot  origin.    £.  Wea- 
derstand  very  clearly  why  Tnieen  tes^ 
formed  one  of  the  winga  of  the  army  of  Es- 
mulus  ;  for  there  is  very  strew  prebahfity 
that  they  were  in  reality  the  old  Tjiihsaisi 
or  Pelasgic  inhabitants,  and  tbat  Cealea  Ti- 
benna,  their  leader,  war  kitititJi  theLoeama, 
or  Ruler,  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  iis  ceptnra 
by  Romulus.  The  grounds  sa  wfaiek  tkh  pra- 
babilitv  rests  for  support  are,  the  fod  of  one 
of  thehillsof  Rome Jiavi^  bean «n|ned  as 
an  abode  to  Vibenna  and  bis  follewers  ;  of 
one  of  the  three  earliest  tribes  (and  Che  very 
one  which  comprehended  ail  thoae  of  the  ~ 
habitants  who  were  not  followers  of  Ren 
Ins  nor  Sabines)  beiq^  called  Lnocraa,  aftsr 
Lucumo,  his  old  Etrunan  title  of  magiatiBcy; 
and,  what  is  strongest  of  all«  becnnse  hmfA- 
lowers  did  not  leave  the  city  en  bis  dmi^ 
bat  continued  to  dw^  tlnrein, 
ing  to  Varro  (L.  L.  4,  e.  8*)  wet 
eventually  to  remove  from  tbe  bftto  At 
plain,  because  their  original  sstnalianenAB 
Coslian  mount  was  lee  4mngijf/n  ijfisf,  tti 
they  themsdvee  were  snfMcled^  ^m^gUbm 
to  the  $tato.    3.  We  pnoaive  nke  thameae- 
rag  of  the  Etrurian  writer  Volonnne^  ysl- 
ed  by  Varro,  (L.  L.  4^e.  9,)  wbcn  kaaiatai 
that  the  three  appeUatioos  for  tbe  eas^  i»- 
man  tribes;  Eanmoi  and  IbHienass.  ea  wBm 
Lneerti,  are  all  Etmrian  terms  ;  the  fnf*- 
derating  langui^  in  Rome  9k  the  tiaa«  b 
capture  being  Tyrrhenian  or  EtrariM.  -i 
We  can  comprehend  the  cloae  nnioo  and  b- 
teroonrse  which  subsisted  at  a  later  pAA 
between  the  Roamns  and  Etmrians.  Bam 
being,  in  fact,  an  Etrurian  city.    5.  Ikeae- 
count  no  longer  appears  exaggerated  of  Is- 
mulos  havB^^mly  3000  foot  and  300  knn 
when  he  founded  Rome*  and  of  tbeir  IdK 
46,000  foot  and  1000  horseet  tbe  ynMsf 
his  death  ;  the  former  nieans  tbe  ' 
accompanied  htm  on  bis  enterpriaa 
the  ancient  city,  the  latter  were  tbe 
ed  strength  of  his  followera  and 
inhabitants.    6.  We  see,  too^  wbat  In 
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s».pp«ared  altogether  inexplicable,  how 
XComan  kings,  during  their  continual 
-s,  -vrcre  yet  able  to  cherish  at  home  the 
e  lor  building,  which  never  can  ezi^t 
3o§^  a  rude  and  early  community  :  how  it 
»,  tliat,  even  at  this  remote  period^  the 
aeae ,  the  Circus  Mazimus,  the  Capitol, 
i  ottker  public  constructions  were  under 
en  and  accomplished.  These  stupendous 
ictur«K  altogether  beyond  the  resources  ef 
me  if  she  is  to  be  considered  as  an  iufant 
te  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  were,  in 
c«  the  work  of  the  Etrurian  part  of  the 
3ulation  of  Rome :  the  old  inhabitants 
re  employed  on  them,  in  order  that  amid 
ployments  of  snob  kind  their  attention 
ghi  be  called  off  from  public  afiaira.  These 
»rk8  "were  executed  by  them  in  the  Etru- 
n  taste,  of  massive  architecture,  and  the 
oacae  still  in  part  remain,  a  monument  of 
9  remote  existence  of  Rome.  7.  We  dis 
7er  the  reason  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
e  Roman  youth  being  sent  to  the  princtpal 
rtirlaa  cities  ibr  the  purposes  of  education : 
was  done  in  fiict  from  motives  of  state  po- 
ty*  in  order  that  amid  the  tumult  of  almost 
ceeaant  wars,  they  might  still  keep  alive 
at  spark  of  early  knowledge  and  re6ne< 
ent  whii^  had  distinguished  Rome  from 
le  Tery  outset,  and  which  marks  her  not  a.* 
le  reoeptaole  of  a  horde  of  banditti,  but  as 
I  ancient  and  civilized  city,  falling  by  right 
r  conquest  inio  the  hands  of  a  military 
lieftain.  8.  We  are  enabled  to  discover 
lany  of  the  secret  springs  which  impelled 
le  complicated  and  apparently  discordant 
latihtnery  of  the  Roman  government.  The 
Id  inhalntants  beii^  mndi  forther  advanced 
a  civilization  than  their  conquerors,  would 
Alurally,  even  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  be 
espected  by  the  victors  for  their  superior 
mprovement,  and  the  most  distinguished  of 
hem  would  be  called,  from  motives  of  poli- 
7,  to  some  slight  participation  in  the  affairs 
if  the  government.  Accordingly  we  find 
hat  almost  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Romulus 
wu  the  institution  of  a  senate,  whose  limited 
lumber  freed  him  fh>m  any  apprehensions  of 
their  combining  to  overthrow  his  power,  while 
their  <5ofifirmatioti  of  his  decrees,  in  case 
it  should  be  needed,  would  have  great 
Weight  with  the  old  population  of  the  city. 
The  impolitic  neglect  which  Romulus  subse- 
quently displayed  towards  this  order  ended  in 
ius  destruction.  That  such  indeed  was  his 
fate,  and  that  the  senate  were  privy  to  the 
whole  affur,  admits  of  no  doubt  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  monstrous  falsehood  assert-^ 
«d  by  the  senator  Proculus  Julius  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  that  body  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  taken  the  life  of  the  king. 
After  til  that  has  been  said,  we  hazard  little 
if  any  thing  in  asserting,  that  the  early  Ro< 
Qm  nobility  were  the  descendants  of  a  sacred 
or  saeerdotal  catU.  That  the  Pelasgi  ware 
itich, in  order  has  been  frequently  asserted, 
ftnd  we  tnut  satisiaetorily  eitablisbed,  in  pre- 
^mtrtidef.  The  Etrurians,  descendants 
^th»  Ft lasgi,  proerved  thn  ibfpiUr  lentan 


in  the  form  of  government  which  they  haA 
adopted.  The  Etrurian  confederacy  was 
composed  indeed  of  twelve  independent 
cities,  yet  the  government  was  by  no  means 
in  the  hands  of  the  people :  it  was  the  patri" 
tmmy  of  an  hereditary  eatte,  who  were  at 
onoe  invested  with  the  military  power,  and 
charged  with  the  taehrdotal  funelitmt.  This 
strange  form  of  gcvernment  threw  the  whole 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes^ 
who  were,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  descen- 
dants of  the  Pelasgi,  and  subjected  to  their 
controul  the  whole  mass  of  the  lower  orders, 
who  very  probably  were  sprung  from  the 
early  Aborigines.  Now,  reasoning  by  analo« 
gy,  we-  must  allow  this  very  same  form  of 
government  to  have  prevailed  in  Etnurian 
Rome  before  its  conquest  by  Romulus. 
This  arrangement  would  throw  into  the 
hands  of  the  upper  classes  the  chief  power, 
and  give  them  the  absolute  controul  of  re- 
ligious afbirs ;  anc*,  on  his  capture  of  the  city, 
Romulus  would  leave  them  in  full  possession 
of  the  letter  as  a  matter  almost  of  necessity, 
while  from  motives  of  policy  he  would  allow 
them  to  retain  a  small  portion  of  the  former. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  Roman  m^ility. 
Many  circumstances  combine  to  strengthen 
what  has  just  been  advanoed.  The  nobilitjr 
had  for  a  long  time  in  Rome  the  sole  custody 
of  religious  affiEurs,  and  from  their  order  aU 
the  priests  were  for  a  long  series  of  years 
constantly  chosen.  Every  patrician  gem. 
and  each  individual  patrician  family,  had 
f^rtain  tacred  riies  peculiar  to  itself,  wkiefi 
went  by  inheritance  in  the  tame  manner 
a»  effects^  and  which  the  heir  V)at  hound  to 
ptrform.  Even  in  a  later  age,  when  the  pow- 
er of  the  popular  branch  had  become  almost 
paramount,  the  senate  still  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  guardianship  and  controul  of  all  re- 
ligious  affairs.  In  this  way,  too,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained the  relation  of  patron  and  client, 
which  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Roman 
government  was  observed  with  so  much 
formality  and  rigour.  It  was  an  artful  ar- 
rangement on  the  part  of  a  saeerdotal  order ; 
and  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to,  and 
no  doubt  derived  from,  the  institution  of 
castes  in  India.  Its  object  was  to  keep  the 
lower  orders  in  complete  dependenee  ufton 
the  higher,  and  to  effect  this  end  the  terrors 
of  religion  were  powerfully  annexed  :  it  was 
deem^  unlawful  for  patrons  and  clients  to 
accuse,  or  bear  witness  against,  each  other; 
and  whoever  was  found  to  have  acted  other- 
wise, might  be  slain  with  impunity  as  a  vic- 
tim devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods. 
A  regular  system  i^  castes  seems  thus  to  have 
prevailed  in  Rome  both  before,  and  a  lonff 
period  after,  its  conquest  by  Romulus.  The 
possession  of  superior  knowle^  formed  a 
powerful  instrument  in  accomplishing  inch  s 
result,  but  the  most  effectual  means  undoubt- 
edly were  the  entire  engrossing,  on  the  part 
of  the  patricians,  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion. 
The  aocemiont  that  were  constantly  mak- 
ing to  the  Biipibws  of  the,||^?*ntt  by 
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tbe  infloz  of  etrangen  and  conquered  tribes, 
woold  ^dually  weaken  this  hereditary, 
and,  as  it  were,  patriarchal  hiflqence  of 
the  patrician  order,  by  introdacing  a  race 
of  men  iprnng,  -in  a  g;reat  meaiare,  from 
the  Aborigioef  of  the  country,  and  equal- 
ly Bverte  to  the  sacerdotal  sway  and  the 
hereditary  prerogatives  of  the  nobility.  At 
soon  as  the  body  of  the  Roman  commons  be- 
gan to  assume  this  chequered  and  diversified 
character,  that  instant  dissensions  arose  be- 
tween the  two  orders  of  the  state.  The  no 
bility  tried  every  .method  to  extend  their 
ancient  influeii6e  and  power  over  the  more 
recent  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
latter  as  strenuously  contended  for  exemption 
fr6m  their  controul.  The  first  indications  of 
this  independent  spirit  on  tbe  part  of  the  ple- 
beians showed  themselves  during  the  inter- 
regnum which  preceded  the  reign  of  Numa, 
when  the  patricians  made  so  powerful  an  ef- 
IbK  to  regain  their  former  ascendancy ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  observation  how  politic  the 
conduct  of  the  higher  orders  was,  in  onani 
mously  recommending  Numa  to  fill  the  va 
cant  throne,  and  how  fully  that  monarch,  who 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  had  been 
educated  in  Etruria,  seconded  the  views  of 
the  nobility,  in  multiplying  and  confining  ex- 
clusively to  that  order  Uie  ceremonies  and 
observances  of  religion.  After  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  the  struggle  for  mastery  was  re- 
newed ;  and  a  preconcerted  plan  seems  to 
have  been  sat  on  foot  by  the  patricians  of  in- 
'Volving  the  lower  orders  in  their  debt,  and 
of  wresting  from  them,  by  means  of  the  influ- 
ence whi<^  they  would  thus  acquire,  what 
open  violence  could  never  have  obtained. 
The  plan,  however,  failed.  The  secession  to 
the  Sacred  Mount  shows  that  the  commons 
had  now  learned  to  put  their  own  machinery 
in  operation  against  their  oppressors;  and 
in  this  way  also  are  we  to  explain  the  re- 
markable fact  of  the  Comitia  Tribute,  where 
the  people  had  the  majority,  not  requiring, 
like  tbe  other  Comitia,  the  previous  taking 
of  autpiceM  ;  for  the  people  had  become  aware 
that  such  a  preliminary  step  would  have  en- 
abled the  patricians  to  put  off  any  assembly 
at  pleasure  by  falsifying  the  omens. — But  our 
limits  forbid  any  farther  comments  on  this 
interesting  subject.  The  only  point  that  re- 
mains for  our  consideration  is  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  early  part  of  these  remarks, 
namely,  with  regard  to  the  true  or  Latin 
name  of  the  Roman  city.  Macrobius  (3,  c. 
9,)  informs  us,  that  the  Romans,  when  they 
besieged  a  city  and  thought  thenuelves  sure 
of  taking  it,  used  solemnly  to  call  out  the 
tutelary  gods  of  the  place,  either  because 
they  thought  that  the  place  could  not  other- 
wise be  taken,  or  because  they  regarded  it  as 
impious  to  hold  the  gods  in  captivity.  ^On 
this  account,"  he  adds,  "  the  Romans  them- 
selves have  willed  that  both  the  deity  under 
whose  protection  Rome  is,  as  well  as  the  La- 
tin name  of  the  city,  remain  secret  and  undi- 
vulged.  The  nanu  of  the  city  is  unknown 
•Tipn  f  0  (h<i  mast  learned ;  the  Rohmab  being 
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on  their  guard  against  mentiooiD;it.ki» 
themselves  might  sufier  what  thej  ^k 
put  in  practice  against  their  enemicitidl 
their  tutelary  deity  might  be  sTokei'  1 
the  testimony  of  Macrobtas  maj  be  il 
that  of  Pliny  (3,  c.  5),  ''  Rone,  lAmi 
name  it  is  forbidden  by  the  secret  e 
of  religion  to  divulge."  Now,  io  the 
of  Vesta  was  preserved  the  Pai\M/ixmi*i 
foted  pledge  of  Roman  dofflinioo"  (jH 
pignw  imptrti  Romani.  Lk.  S6,  t  If 
.May  we  not  then  suppose  Palla  or  §m 
to  have  been  the  true  tutelary  deit7«(i« 
and  the  real  or  Latin  name  of  tbe  d(j  til* 
heeu  PaUantium  ?  This  would  briB|»tt 
to  the  ancient  name  imposed  by  tb«Mi 
That  the  Palladium  was  the  sUtoeif  Afr 
will  clearly  appear  from  namerooi 
authorities.  A  few  may  be  here  cited.  9* 
Custathius  remarks,  ''  Tbe  statoa  of  Ap 
are  called  by  the  ancients  PalWia"  J 
Apolloilorus,  '»  This  (the  PaiWiM)* 
from  heaven,  and  was  deli?ered  iipl»,W 
Uus.  Its  size  was  three  cubits;  »t  WJWJ 
attitude  of  one  ad^nciag,  boldi^f  av 
right  hand  an  uplifted  spear,  io  thtm 
spindle  anddistafi*.*'  There  areshoi** 
ing  ancient  coins,  on  which  Jloeai  ■  JJ 
sented  bearing  on  his  shooldcn  ^ Jjj 
Anchises,  and  in  his  right  hand  »"■■•■▼ 
of  Pallas.  Lucan  uses  very  expf«ij"w 
♦♦  And  Pailas  seen  by  no  one  of  ■<^"? 
morable  pledge  in  the  secret  shriwfc  V 
same  poet,  in  speaking  of  the  duet 'J 
says, "  to  whom  aloneitisHaiowtdtoWJJ 
the  Trtjan  Minerva:*  ft  »  cono^J 
serve,  moreover,  that  tbe  Pallsdwa/i^ 
worship  cffirt  are  always  connected^gj* 
which  would  seem  to  make  the  W"; 
specting  the  Palladinm,of  Pelwpcarw^ 
tal  origin. 

Etjam  tempus  €qmmfvmmUi»9fl»f^'^' 

RoMisi,  the  inhabitants  of  Bo** 
Roma.  uJtm^ 

RoMf^LA,  a  name  given  to  iw^^L^ 
der  which  Romulus  and  BeoiBi  ^^ 
Odd,  2,  Fast,  V.  412.  .  .^i,^V 
RomOlIb*,  a  V^^^r^'^^^U  ^ 
man  people  from  Bomulw  "»^rV^|, 
and  the  founder  of  their  city,    rvf 

*  R^mClws.  a  son  of  Mars  •^J^SJj 

of  Numitor  king  of  Alba,  w«X%(|i] 

birth  with  Remus.  [<^-P^[f*rSils**''' 
These  two  children  were  tbrJW8^J^^^  ^ 

her  by  order  of  A»n?"^,!r  iSS5*^  ' 
crownof  his  brother  IS naibjsjj^^jf; 
pi^aerved,  and  accoidmg  toFtoJ'^^ 

stopped  its  course,  •^^^^^^i^fS 
Mttiem  with  her  ^J^SS^d^ 
by  Faostulus,  one  of  ^  *7^1l£; 
who  educated  them  m  ^J^Mft 

When  they  l"*'^*?^'!lT*^^* 
called  Romulus  and  Bemi«HPf^ 

death,  and  watered  the  cr^P 

fother  Numitor.    They^ 

tooktobttildacity,  aw^ 

uiymzeu  uy  '*^--»  v_/ v^^i»^ 
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le    tive  brothers  shoold  have  the  maiiag;e- 
hi  «>r   it  they  had  recoarse  to  omeDS  and 
flmght  of  birds.    Remoi  went  to  Mouot 
en-tine «  and  Romulus  to  Mount   Palatine. 
mus  saw  first  a  flig^bt  of  six  valtures,  and 
>n  after,  Romalus,  twelve ;  and  therefore, 
his   number  was  i^ater,  he  began  to  lay 
e    foundations  of  the  city,  hoping  that  it 
auld  become  a  warlike  and  powerful  na 
>n,  as  the  birds  from  which  he  had  receiv- 
l  the  omen  were  fond  of  prey  and  slaughter. 
smulus    nuarked   with  a  furrow  the   place 
here  he  wished  to  erect  the  walls ;  but  their 
endemesa    was  ridiculed  by  Remus,  who 
aped  over  them  with  thegreatest  contempt, 
his*  irritated  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  im- 
^diately  put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of 
is   brother  or  one  of  the  workmen.     When 
le  waits  were  built,  the  city  was  without  in- 
ibilaots  ;  but  Romulus,  by  making  an  asy- 
icn  of  a  safired  grove,  soon  collected  a  mul- 
taide  of  fugitives,  foreigners,  and  criminak, 
kiom  he  received  as  his  lawful  subjects.  Tet, 
c»  wever  numerous  these  might  be,  they  were 
&«pised  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and 
c^ne  were  willing  to  form  matrimonial  coo* 
ections  with  them.     But  Romulus  obtained 
ry  force  what  was  denied  to  his  petitions, 
"he  Romans  celebrated  games  in  honour  of 
Ke  god  Census,  and  forcibly  carried  away  all 
be  females  who  had  assembled   there  to  be 
pectators  of  these  unusual  exhibitions.  These 
riolent  measures  offended  the  neighbouring 
latioDS ;  they  made  war  against  the  ra vis  hers 
inrith  various  success,  till  at  la^t  they  enters 
Rome,  which  had  been  betrayed  to  them  by 
one  of  the  stolen  virgins.     A  violent  engage- 
ment was  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman 
forum  ;  but  the  Sabines  were  conquered,  or, 
according  to  Ovid,  the  two  enemies  laid  down 
their  arms  when  the  women  had  rushed  be- 
tween  the  two  armies,  and  by  their  tears  and 
entreaties  raised  compassion  in  the  boaoms  of 
their  parents  and  husbands.    The  Sabines 
left  their  original  possessions,  and  came  to 
live  in  Rome,  where  Tatius,  their  king,  shared 
the  sovereign  power  with  Romulus.     The  in- 
troduction of  the  ^abines  into  the  city  ofRome 
was  attended  with  the  most  salutary  conse- 
quences, and  the  Romans,  by  pursuing  this 
plan,  and  admitting  the  conquered  nations 
among  their  citizens,  rendered  themselves 
more  powerful  and  more  formidable.      Af- 
terwards Romulus  divided  the  lands  which  he 
had  obtained  by  conquest ;  one  part  was  re- 
served for  religious  uses,  to  maintain  the 
pfiests,  to  erect  temples,  and  to  consecrate 
altars ;  the  other  was  appropriated  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state  ;  and  the  third  part  Was 
equally  distributed  among  his  subjects,  who 
were  divided  into  three  classes  or  tribes.    The 
most  ftged  and  experienced,  to  the  number  of 
100,  were  also  chosen,  whom  the  monarch 
might  consult  in  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  from  their  age  they  were  called 
senaiorii  and    from  their  authority  patret. 
The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, patron  and  client,  who  by  mutual  in- 


terest were  induced  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  state,  and  to  proniote  the  public  good. 
Some  time  after  Romalus  'disappeared  ai  he 
was  giving  instructioDS  to  the  senators,  and 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at  that 
time,  was  favourable  to  the  rumour  which  as- 
serted that  the  king  had  been  taken  up  to 
heaven,  714  B.  C»  after  a  reign  of  89  yeare. 
This  was  farther  confirmed  by  J.  Prooalus, 
one  of  the  senators,  who  solemnly  declared, 
that  as  he  returned  from  Alba,  he  had  seen 
Romulus  in  a  form  above  hnman,  and  that  he 
had  directed  hin»  to  tell  the  Romans  to  pay 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Qvi- 
rtmif,  and  to  assure  them  that  their  city  was 
doomed  6ne  day  to  become  the  capital  of  the 
world.  This  report  was  immediately  credit- 
ed, and  the  more  so,  as  the  senators  dreaded 
the  resentment  of  the  people,  who  sQspeoted 
them  of  having  offered  him  violence.  A  tem- 
ple was  raised  to  him,  and  a  regular  priest, 
called  Fiamen  Qutrtna/tSt  was  appointed  to 
offer  him  sacnfioes.  Romalus  wai  ranked 
by  the  Romans  among  the  IS  great  j;ods,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  be  received  such 
distingaished  honours,  when  the  Romans  con- 
sider^ him  as  the  founder  of  their  city  and 
empire,  and  the  son  of  the  god  of  war.  He  is 
generally  represented  like  bis  father,  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
The  fable  ef  the  two  children  of  Rhea  Sylvia 
being  nourished  by  a  she-wolf  arose  from 
Lupa,  Faustulus's  wife,  having  brought  them 
up.  (vid,  Acca.)  Dianys.  Hal.  1  and  2.^. 
Liv,  1,  c.  4,  &c.~Jufftn.  4%  o.  1  and  2. — 
Flor.  1,  c.  1.— P/tt/.  inRomul.'^FaL  Max,  3, 
c.  2, 1.  6,  c  8— P/tn.  15,  c.  18,  kc—Firg. 
wEn.  2,  V.  342, 605.—  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  616 
and  845.  Fa#/.4,  &c.— flbro/.  3,  od.  a— /w. 
18,  V.  272. 

RomOlits  STLvnrs,  or  ALLADHTif^a  kti^ 
of  Alba.— Memyllus  Augustulus,  the  last 
of  the  emperors  of  the  western  empire  of 
Rome.  His  country  was  conquered  A,  D. 
476,  by  the  Heruli,  under  Odoaoer,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  king  of  Italy. 

Rouus,  a  son  of  JEneas,  by  Lavinia.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Rome. 
[vid.  remarks  under    the   article   Rmna.] 

A  son  of  Amathion  sent  by  Diomedes  to 

Italy,  and  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
founder  of  Rome. 

RugciA  L8X  de  theatrUf  by  L.  Roaoios 
Otbo,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  686.  It  required 
that  none  should  sit  inthe  first  14  seats  of  the 
theatre,  if  they  were  not  in  possession  of  400 
sestertia,  which  was  the  fortune  required  to 
be  a  Roman  knight,    (vid.  Otho.) 

RosciASUM,  the  port  of  Thurii,  now 
Rotsano. 

Q.  Rosciirs,  a  Roman  actor,  [from  his 
surname  Gallus  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Gaul,  north  of  the  Po,  although 
educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lanuvium  and 
Aricia.]  He  was  so  celebrated  oir  the 
stage,  that  every  comedian  of  excellence  and 
merit  has  received  his  name.  [Cicero,  iu 
his  work  on  aivination,  makes  his  brother 
Quintus  say  that  the  young  Rosoius  was  found 
723 
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oiMBi^t  in  his  cradlc«  eair^loped  in  the 
folds  •f  two  serpents;  that  his  &thtr  having 
consnlted  the  aospices  reif)ectine;  this  prodigy, 
thay  told  him  that^his  child  would  attain  no- 
to  great  celebrity!  Quintns  adds  that  a  cer 
tain  Praxiteles  had  represented  this  in  sculp 
tare,  and  that  the  poet  Archies  had  celebrated 
it  in  song.]  His  eyes  were  natarally  dis- 
torted, and  he  always  appeared  on  the  stage 
with  a  mask,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to 
net  htt  characters  without,  and  they  over- 
looked the  deformities  of  his  face  that  they 
night  the  better  hear  his  elegant  pronuncia- 
tion, and  be  delighted  with  Um  sweetness  of 
his  Toioe.  He  was  accused  on  suspicion  of 
dishonourable  practices  ;  but  Cioero  under^ 
took  hb  defonee,  and  cleared  him  of  the  ma- 
levolent aspersions  of  his  enemies,  in  an  ele< 
fant  oration  still  extant.  [Valerius  Maxi 
ans  (8,  c.  7,)  states,  that  Resoins  studied 
with  the  greatest  care  the  most  trifling  ges< 
ture  which  he  was  to  make  in  public,  and  Ci- 
«aro  relate^  that  though  the  house  of  this 
comedian  was  a  kind  of  school  where  good 
actors  were  formed,  yet  Roscius  declared 
QMthe  never  had  a  pupil  with  whom  he  was 
^mpletely  satisfied.  If  Plutarch  be  cerrect- 
ly  informed,  Cicero  himself  studied  under 
tlus  great  actor  ;  he  was  certainly  his  friend 
nnd  admirer.  Macrobios  (Sat.  2,  c  10,)  in- 
forms us  that  Cicero  and  Roscius  sometimes 
tried  which  of  the  two  ooold  express  a 
thought  more  forcibly,  the  one  by  his  words, 
or  the  other  by  his  gestures,  and  that  these 
exercises  gave  Roscius  so  high  an  opinion  of 
his  art  that  he  wrote  a  work,  in  which  he 
made  a  eomparison  between  it  and  eloiquence. 
The  same  author  mentions  that  Sylla,  the 
dictator,  to  testily  his  admiration,  sent  the 
meter  a  gold  ring,  a  symt>ol  of  equestrian 
rank.  His  daily  profits  were  1000  denarii 
{neatly  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.) 
According  to  Pliny  his  annual  gains  were 
obout  twenty  thousand  dollars  ot  our  cur- 
rency. Roscius  died  about  6t  B.  C.  for,  in 
Cicero's  defence  of  Archies,  which  was  de- 
livered /L  U.  693,  the  death  of  Roscius  ia  al- 
Ittded  to  as  a  recent  event.]  Horal.  %  ep.  1 
^^QminHL — Cte.  pro  Rot.  de  oraU  3,  de  Div. 

U  Hcc— THisc.^  kc-^Ptut.  in  Cie, Sex- 

ttts,  a  rich  citisen  of  Ameria,  murdered  in 
the  dictatorstiip  of  Sylia.  His  son  of  the 
Mae  name,  was  accused  of  the  murder,  and 
oloquently  defended  by  Cioero  in  an  oration 
still  extant,  A.  U.  C  673.    Cte.  pro  S.  Ros 

etc.  ilmar. Otho,  a  tribune,  who  made  a 

law  to  discriminate  the  knights  from  the 
common  people  at  public  spectacles. 

flosi.«  CAHPcrg,  or  Rosia,  a  beautiful 
filain  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  near  the 
lake  Velinum.  Varro  R.  R.  \,  c.  7.— Fw. 
^n.7,v.7l8.— C«?.4.w3l«  16. 

RoTOMA«v8,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Rouen. 

RoxIka,  a  Persian  woman  taken  prisoner 
by  Alexander.  The-conqneror  became  ena< 
aoured  of  her  and  married  her.  Shebehav 
led  with  great  cruelty  after  Alexander's 
'death,  and  she  was  at  last  put  to  death  by 
<Iasander's  order.  She  was  dauahter  of 
t«4 
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Darius,  or,  acoofding  to  others,  of 

satraps.    Curt.  8,  e;  4, 1.  10,  c  6. — ^kOJk 

Alex. A  wifo  of  Mithridatos  tla«  GnA  | 

who  poisoned  herself.  ^ 

RoxolIvt,  a  people  of  Enropeao  Smm^ 
tia,  who  proved  very  active  and  rebntHnsmii 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  emporors. 

RifBiBAg  promontorinm,  Um  north  oe^tf 
the  north  of  ScanJinavia- 

RvBi,  now  Rtao^  a  town  of  Apolis*  ^am 
which  the  epithet  Ruheu*  is  derived,  sspfiiaii 
to  bramble  bushes  which  grew  there.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Rubiitni,  Ifis^mC  I, 
Hat.  6,  V.  94.— F«r^.  O.  I,  v.  266. 

RvBlcov,  [a  small  stream  of  Italy,  fblJiBg 
into  the  Adriatic  a  little  to  the  north  at  JLm*- 
minum,  and  forming  in  part  the  nocthota 
boundary  of  Italia  Propria.  It  wae  o«  ffem 
last  account  that  it  was  forhiddeo  tho 
generals  to  pass  the  Rubioon  with  an 
force,  under  the  most  droadfol ' 
for  in  violating  this  injunction  tiioy 
enter  on  the  immediate  territory  of  tho  Bo- 
public,  and  would  be  in  eiieot  doclorin^  war 
upon  their  country.  Csssar  ciuaiod  tkm 
stream  with  his  army  at  the 
of  the  civil  war,  and  harangued  his 
at  Ariminum.  When  A  uguatas  aobaeqn t T^ 
ly  included  Gallia  Cisalpine  within  tho  ~' 
of  Italy,  the  Rubicon  sank  in 
and  in  modem  times  it  is  diffioult  to 
tain  the  position  of  the  true  streana.  I>*An- 
ville  makes  it  correspond  with  n  cwsieui 
which,  formed  of  three  brooks,  io  coBo^  nt 
its  mouth  Piumesina.  A  formal  popol  de- 
cree, however,  issued  in  1766,  deckled  m  ia- 
vour  of  the  Ltaa  ;  but  popular  trartition  slo- 
signates  th'^  PiealeUo  as  the  true  stream,  ami 
this  river  best  suits  the  account  wo  have  of 
the  situation  of  the  Rubicon.}  LtseoM.  L,  t. 
185  and  tl3.— S/ni*.  h.-SuiU.  ta  Gm.  3«.— 
Plin.  3,  c.  15 

RvBiKirvs  Lappa,  a  tragic  poot  in  tho 
aged  Juvenal, conspicuous  as  mooh  forhm 
great  genius  hs  bis  poverty.    Jho.  7«  v.  79. 

RcniGO,  a  f^oddess.    vid.  Riibigo. 

RuBO,  the  Dinno,  whiefa  fallsiato  tho  Bal- 
tic at  Riga. 

RvBRiVB^  a  friend  of  Vitelliua. 

RvBRtTM  MARS, (/A  R*d 9tiM.\{viL  Aim- 
bicus  Sinus  and  Ei^ihraeum  maro.J 

RuDiJB,  a  town  of-C&labria  near  ' 
9ium,  built  by  a  Greek  colony,  and 
for  giving  birth  to  the  poet  Eomoa.     Csc.  ^so 
Arch.  10.— /<a/.  12,  v.  396,— .Welo,  t.  c.  4 

RvFUB  Crispin 08,  an  offic«>  of  tho  pio> 
torian  guards  under  Claudius.  Ho  was  bao> 
ished  by  Agrippina  for  his  attachment  loBks- 
tannicas  and  Olctavios,  the  sons  ot  Msustf 
na,  and  put  himself  to  death.  His  wifo  fi^ 
p»a  Sabina*  by  whom  he  bad  a  eon  edW 
Ruffinus  Crispinus,  afterwards  married  Meia. 
Tacit.  12.— flu/,  c.  42,1  16,  c.  17. 

Rvvuxvs,  a  Roman  ridiculed  by  fioiaoi, 
Sat.  2,  V.  27,  for  his  eifominacy. 

Ropliius,  [a  minister  of  state  Id  in  e«*> 
perors  Theodosius    and    Arcadioa,  mH  a 
native  of  Gaul.  He  was  naturall]^ 
and  cruel,  and  ieM^^f^^^.^^ 
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Pheodotinsto  thedreaUful  UMaftor*  of  Thas 
aloaioa.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch, 
ke  tuoceedad  to  absolut«|  aathority  over  the 
tastern  enpirf ,  in  the  rei^  of  Arcadiiu.  He 
ooo«  however,  fell  beneath  the  power  of  Sti- 
ichoy  general  under  Honoriui  in  the  western 
empire,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  army. 
le  it  said  to  have  a»pir«d  to  the  supreme  au- 
horitj.] 

RvraivM,  a  town  of  SamniuiB«  now  Ru 
«.     i#tr.  8,  c  25. 

l^vwua,  a  Latin  historian.  \vid.  Quintius.] 

One  of  the  ancestors  of  SyUa,  degraded 

rom  the  rank  of  a  senator  because  teti 
ounds  weight  of  gold  was  (bund  in  his  house. 
—A  poet  of  f^hesas  in  the  reign  of  Tra 
kn.  He  wrote  six  books  on  simples,  now 
3«t.— -SempronMis.    9ul.  Pr»torius. 

RuGiA,  now  Ihifi€9h  aa  uUnd  of  the  Bal- 
ic 

RvGif,  a  nation  of  Qersaoy.  Tacit,  de 
7trm.43. 

RopiLiim,  an  officer  smrnamed  Hfx,  He 
ras  proecribed  by  Augustus,  and  fled  to  Bru 

us.     HortU.   1,  sat.  7,  v.  1. A  writer, 

rhoee  treatises  it  figurU  tenterUiarnm^  &c. 
rare  edited  by  Runken,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1786. 

RirsTicns,  L«  Jnii.  Arvlkvub,  a  man  pui 
o  death  by  Domitian.  He  was  the  friend 
nd  preceptor  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
iraised  his  abilities  {  and  he  is  likewise  cum- 
aendad  by  Tacitus,  16,  H.  c  96.  PUn.  \, 
tp   14. — Suet,  in  Dam* 

RvTBVi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  KuDergnc. 
Q  Guienne.     Com,  B,  0> 

P.  RuTiLiVB  RuFVs,  Roman  consal  in 
he  age  of  Sylla,  celebrated  for  his  virtu  s 
inU  writings.  He  refused  to  comply  witd 
he  reqoesttt  of  his  liriends  t>eoause  they  were 
mjust.  When  SylU  had  banished  him  from 
loine  be  retired  to  Smyrna,  aoMdst  the  ac- 


clamations and  praises  of  the  people ;  and 
when  some  of  hb  friends  wished  him  to  be 
recalled  hom''  by  means  of  a  civil  war,  he 
severely  reprimanded  them,  and  said,  that  he 
wished  rather  to  see  his  country  bfush  at  hie 
exile,  than  to  plunge  it  into  distress  by  bis 
return.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  the  principles  of  fencing,  and  by 
thus  mixing  dexterity  with  valour,  rendered 
their  attaoktt  more  certain,  and  more  irresis* 
tible.  During  his  banishment  he  employed 
his  time  in  study,  and  wrote  an  history  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  and  an  account  of  his  own 
life  in  Latin,  riesi  etmany  other  works.  Ovid, 
Fas/.  6.V.  563. — seneea  de  Benef-^Cie.  in 
Brut,  de  Orat.  I,  c.  5  J.—  Vol,  Max.  2,  c.  3, 
i.  6,  c.  4. — Paterc.  2,  c.  9 A  Roman  pro- 
consul, who  is  supposed  to  have  encouraged 
Mithridetet  to  murder  all  the  Romans  who 
were  in  his  provinces.— ^-Claud.  Numantia- 
nus,  a  poet  of  Gaul,  in  the  reign  of  Honoriui. 
According  to  some,  he  wrote  a  poem  oa 
Mount  ^tna.  He  wrote  also  an  itinerary, 
published  by  Burmaa  in  the  Poet«  Latiiu 
m  mores,  L.  Bat.  4to.  1731. 

ROtuli,  a  people  of  Latium,  known  as 
well  as  the  Lai  ins,  by  the  name  of  .46ongt- 
Hfs.  When  £neas  came  to  Italy,  Tumus 
was  their  king,  and  they  supported  him  in 
the  war  which  he  waged  against  this  foreign 
prince.  The  capital  of  their  dominions  was 
'-ailed  Ardea.  Ovtd.  Foit.  4,  v.  883.  Met. 
14,  V.  455,  &c.— r»rg.  -E/i.  7,  &c.— Piin.  3, 
(•..5. 

ROtCpije,  a  sea*port  town  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oys- 
er»,  whence  the  epithet  of  Rutupinus.  Some 
suppose  that  it  is  the  modem  towu  of  Dwer^ 
but  others  Richborough  or  Sandttieh  [Hurs* 
ley  is  for  Richborough ;  D'Anville  for  Sand- 
wich.]   Luean*  6,  v.  67.— ytm.  4,  v.  141. 
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^ABA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  [near  the  coast 
•f  the  Sinus  Arabicus,]  famous  fbf  frankin- 
ensOy  myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.     The  in 
labitants  were  called  Sabai.     StreUf.  16. — 
Jiod,  S—rirg.  G.  1,  v.  57.  JEn.  1,  v.  420. 

SarAouvs,  or  Sabacojt,  a  king  of  iEthi- 
tpia,  who  invaded  Egypt  and  reigned  there, 
ifter  the  expulsion  of  king  Amasis.  AAer  a 
eign  of  SO  years  he  was  terrified  by  a  dream 
iDd  retired  into  bis  own  kingdom.  [  Diudo- 
'US  Sioalus  states  that  after  the  departure  ot 
^abacus  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two  years, 
nrhich  was  Kucceeded  by  the  reign  of  12  kin^, 
who  at  their  joint  expense  constructed  the 
aby  rinlh. )     H  rodol.  2,  c.  137,  &o. 

S4BiBi,  [a  people  of  Arabia  Felix  Anoth- 
ir  name,  viz.  that  of  the  Homeritse,  (thought 
to  be  derived  from  Htmiar,  the  name  of  a 
lovereign,  and  which  signifies  the  red  king,; 
appears  in.  a  later  age  confounded  with  that 
of  the  Sabseans.]    ota.  Saba. 

Sabata,  a  town  of  Liguria,  with  a  safe  and 
beautiful  haibonr,  supposed  to  be  the  mo- 1 
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dem  Smnmrn,    Sit.  8,  t.  46\.^Strab.  4. 
A  town  of  Assyria. 

Sabatba,  a  town  of  Arabia,  now  Smvuuu 

Sabatisti,  a  people  of  Sat^uium^  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  VuUumus.    Ltr.  26,  • .  33. 

Sabasius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  also 
of  J  upiter.   Cie.  de  A*.  D.  3,  c.  23. — Amob, 4. 

Sabelli,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
the  S'lbines,  or,  according  to  some,  from  the 
Samnites.  They  inhabited  thht  part  of  the 
country  which  lies  between  the  Sa^ints  and 
the  Marsi.  Hence  t  e  epithet  of  S^beliieui, 
Hotat  3,  od.  6.-ri  X.  O.  «.  v.  265. 

Sabsllvs,  a  LaUn  poet  kk  the  reign  of 
DomttiMu  and  Nerva. 

iCLiA  Sabiiva,  a  Roman  matron,  who  mar- 
ried Adrian  by  means  of  Plotina  the  wife  of 
Trajan.  She  is  eHebrated  for  her  private  as 
well  as  pablio  viKpes.  Adrian  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  asperity,^  though  he  hadre- 
i  ceived  from  her  the  imperial  parple;  and  the 
'  empress  was  se  sensible  of  his  unkindnesst  that 
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she  bouted  in  his  presence  that  she  had  dis- 
dained to  make  him  a  father  lest  his  children 
shonld  become  more  odious  or  more  tyran- 
nical than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour 
of  Sabioa  at  last  so  exasperated  Adrian  that 
he  poisoned  her,  or,  according;  to  some,  oblig;- 
ed  her  to  destroy  herself.  The  emperor  at 
that  time  laboured  under  a  mortal  disease, 
and  therefore  he  was  the  more  encoura§;ed 
to  sacrifice  Sabina  to  his  resentment,  that 
•he  migfht  not  survive  him.  Divine  honours 
were  paid  to  her  memory.  She  died  after 
she  had  been  married  38  years  to  Adrian,  A. 
D.  138. 

Sabini,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  reckon- 
ed among  the  Aborig^ines,  or  those  inhabitants, 
whose  origin  was  not  known.    [Strabo  is  one 
of  those  who  regard  the  Sabines  as  Aytoc- 
thones,  or  of  aboriginal  extraction.    In  the 
district  where  the   Sabines  were  afterwards 
settled,  the  Aborigines,  according  to  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  (3,  p.  112.)  had  esta- 
blished themselves  in  very  early  tim^s.     An- 
other proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of 
the  Sabine  race,  which  was  in  its  principnl 
features  identical  with  that  spoken  by  the 
Aborigines  in  Latium.    On  the  ground  of  an 
affinity  between  these  two   nations,  we  per 
ceive  in  an  instant  why  the  Sabines  were 
invited  to  Rome  in  the  days  of  Romulus  to 
attend  (be  celebration  of  the   games.     And 
again,  unless  the  Sabines  and  the  Latins  un- 
der Romulus  spoke  the  same  language,  how 
could  they  possibly  unite  in  the  same  city  f] 
The  possessions  of  the  Sabines  were  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  between  the 
river  Nar  and  the  Anio,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Appenines,  and  Umbria,  south 
by  Latium,  east  by  the  Marsi,  and  Etruria  on 
the  west.     The  greatest  part  of  the  contigu- 
ous nations  were  descended  from  them,  such 
as  the  Umbrians,  the  Campanians,  the  Sa- 
belli,the  Oci,  Samnites,  Hemici,  £qui,  Mar- 
ti, Brutii,  &o.    The  Sabines  are  celebrated 
in  ancient  history  as  being  the  first  who  took 
ap  arms  against  the  Romans  to  avenge  the 
rape  of  their  females  at  a  spectacle  where 
they  had  been  invited.    After  some  engage- 
ments, the  greatest  part  of  the  Sabines  left 
their  ancient  possessions,  and    migrated  to 
Rome,  where  they  settled  with  their  new  al 
lies.  They  were  at  last  totally  subdued,  about 
the  year  of  Rome  273,  and  ranked  as  Roman 
citizens.     Their  chief  cities  were  Cures,  Fi 
dense,    Reate,  Crustumerium,  Corniculiim, 
Nomentum.  Collatia,  &c.    The  character  of 
the  nation  for  chastity,  for  purity  of  morals 
and  for  the  knowledge  of  herbs  and  incanta- 
tions was  very  great.     Horat.  17,  ep.  S8. — 
Cic.  Pai.  15.-*-P/m.  3,  c.  12.-1.10. 1,  c.  9 
and  IS.^Dionys.  %  c.  SX.^Strab.  5 — Fhr. 
l,c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  18.— /(a/.  8,  V.  424.— Ooii/. 
Mei.  H  V.  775  and  797.    jim.  1,  v.  101, 13, 
8,T.6l.— /m».  10,  v.  197.* 

Sabutiancs,  a  general  who  revolted  in 
Africa,  in  the  reign  of  Gordian,  and  was  de 

feated  soon  after,  A.  D.  24a A  general 

of  the  eastern  empire.  Sic,  \ 

SABijri79  AvhuB,  a  Latin  poet  intimate| 


with  Ovid.  He  wrote  some  ^piBtlai  wai^  \ 
gies,  in  the  number  of  which  -were  wmai 
ed  an  epistle  from  £ne«s  to  Dido,  hum  fi^  i 
polytns  to  PhsBdra,  from  Jnaoo  to  Hipaiypfk  I 
from  Demophoon  to  PhjUia,  from  ?mm^ 
CEoone,  and  from  Ulysses  to  Pcodflpe;  ^ 
three  last  of  which,  thoogli  a«id  to  fae  hi 
composition,  are  spurious.  Omid^  Awu  %  d 
18,  V.  ^n^-^-A  man  from  whom  the  Sakaa 
received  their  name.  He  reoorcd  Jms 
honours  after  death,  nod  wu  ooeof  ftoa 
deities  wbom^  £neas  invoked  whan  be  9^m- 
ed  Italy.  He  was  supposed  to  be  ol"  I^» 
daemonian  origin.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  ▼.  171  ^^-^ 
Julius,  an  officer,  who  prodmimed  Li—T 
emperor  in  the  beginoiiig  of  Vetpmm^ 
reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated  ie  a  bsl- 
tle ;  and  to  escape  from  the  conqaerar  ht  fef 
himself  in  a  subterrmneous  osTe,  with  tve 
faithful  domestics,  where  be  cootiiiBe^  m- 
seen  for  nine  successive  years.  His  wife  frmd 
out  his  retreat,  and  spent  her  time  witk  bm, 
till  her  frequent  visits  to  the  cave  distuferrf 
the  place  of  his  concealment,  ^e  was  di^ 
ged  before  Vespasian,  and  by  his  ord«s  pat 
to  death,  though  hb  friends  interested  Chss- 
selves  in  his  cause,  and  his  wife  eadeavoorsd 
to  raise  the  emperor*s  pity,  by  sbewmg  him 
the  twins  whom  she  had  brought  lorth  ■ 

their  subterraneous  retreat. TtCias,  aRo- 

man  senator  shamefully  aocsscd  and  eeo- 
demned  by  Sejanns.  His  body,  after  exaes- 
tion,  was  dragged  through  the  streets  ei 
Rome,  and  treated  with  the  greaiesi  adisni- 
ties.  His  dog  constantly  followed  the  body, 
and  when  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the 
faithful  animal  plunged  in  after  it  and  was 
drowned.  P/th.  8,  c  40. ^PoppsNu,  a  Re- 
man consul  who  presided  above  94  yean 
over  M oesia,  and  obtained  a  triomph  far  ha 
victories  over  the  BarbariansL  He  was  a 
great  favourite  of  Augustus  and  of  TibcriaL 

TacU.  Jinn Flavius,  a  brother  of  Veipa- 

sian,  killed  by  the  populace.  He  wu  wdl 
known  for  his  fidelity  to  Vitellius.  He  etm- 
manded  in  the  Roman  armies  35  yean,  aai 

was  governor  of  Rome  for  12. ^A  Hnaisi 

who  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  sf  tfce 
Jews. 

Sabis,  now  Sombre^  a  river  of  Bc^ Gail, 
falling  into  the  Maese  at  Namor.  Cmi,  S,  c 
16  atid  18. 

SabrIta,  a  maritime  tewn  of  Tnpotii  ■ 
Africa,  south-east  of  Syrtis  Mjoot.    It  h  bow 
Sabart  or  Did  TVi^i.]     ItaL  3,  v.  n$^ 
Plin,  5,  c.  4. 
SabrIna,  the  Severn  in  England. 
Sabvs,  one  of  the  ancient  kmgs  of  the  Si> 
bines;  the  same  as  Sabinus.    vid.  Sabiaos. 
Sacadab,  a  musician  and  poet  of  Arp^ 
who  obtamed  three  several  times  the  ptoi 
at  the  Pythian  games.    Pits/.  <le  ama.— Pim 
6,  c  14. 

SACiB,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  fa>haWM 
the  country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactram 
and  Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  if 
Mount  Imaus,  [now  Sakelti,]  The  bbbm  «f 
Sacte  was  given  in  general  to  all  the  ScyOi- 
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**  «la^«."  It  WHS  applied  by  the  Peniaufl 
Lhe  Scythiiuu  on  account  of  the  latter  fol- 
ring^  a.  different  religions  creed  from  their 
n-  nrhe  Scythian  religion  seems  to  have 
KQ  derived  from  the  worship  oJf  Budda  in 
iia.]  They  had  no  towjQs,  according  to 
ae  ^v^riters,  but  lived  in  tents.  Ptol  6,  c 
I£rrodot,  3,  c.  93, 1. 1,  c.  63.— Pftn.  h,  c. 

3ac:br  moks,  a  mountain  near  Rome.  vid. 
DOS  Sacer. 

B^CEiib  FORTvs,  or  Sacri  portvs,  a  place 
Italy  9  near  Praeneste,  famous  for  a  battle 
at  'Was  fought  there  between  Sylla  and 
arias,  in  which  the  former  obtained  the 
ciory.  Patere.  %  c.  26.— Lucan.  2,  v.  134. 
Sacrjl  via,  a  celebrated  street  at  Rome, 
here  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
^tw^eeIl  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led  from 
le  amphitheatre  to  the  capitol,  by  the  temt 
ie  of  the  goddess  of  peace  and  the  temple  of 
aesar.  The  triumphal  processions  passed 
iroo£^  it  to  go  to  the  capitol.  Horat.  4,  od. 
,1.  \,sai.  9.— Xt>.  2,  c.  13.— Cic.  Plane,  7. 
Ut.  4,  ep.3. 

Sacrata  lex,  vnlUarii^  A.  U.  C.  411,  by 
he  dictator  Valerins  Corvus,  as  some  sup- 
pose, enacted  that  the  name  of  no  soldier 
vhich  had  been  entered  on  the  muster  roll 
hould  be  struck  out  but  by  his  consent,  and 
hat  no  person  who  had  been  a  military  tri- 
3aDe  shoald  execute  the  ofEce  of  ductor  or- 
iinum. 

Sacrum  bellum,  a  name  given  to  the 
wars  carried  on  concerning  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  The  first  began  B.  C.  443,  and  in  it 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  were  aux- 
iliaries on  opposite  sides.  The  second  war 
began  357  B.  C.  and  finished  nine  years  after 
by.  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  destroyed  all  the 

cities   of  the  Phocians.     \yid,  Phocis.] 

PK»mpntorium,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  now 
Cape'Si,  f^ineeni,  called  byStrabo  the  most 
westerly  part  of  the  earth.  [U  was  called 
Sacrum,  because  the  ancients  believed  this  to 
be  the  place  where  the  Sun  at  his  setting 
plunged  his  chariot  into  the  sea.] 

Sahtatbs,  one  of  the  Mermnadae,  who 
reigned  in  Lydia  12  years  after  his  father  Gy- 
ges.  He  made  war  against  the  Milesians  for 
six  years.    Herodoi.  1,  c.  16,  &c. 

Satabis,  a  town  of  Spain,  [on  a  little  ri- 
ver which  fiiUs  into  the  Sucro.  It  wa&  famed 
for  its  fine  linen,  and  is  now  XaHvaA  SU.  3, 
T.373. 

SagAjt A,  a  woman  acquainted  with  magic 
and  enchantments.    Horai,  epod.  5,  v.  25. 
SaoIris.    [vid,  Sangaris  ] 
Sagra,  a  small  river  of  Italy  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Brntii.  [vid.  Locri.]    Cic.  JVo/.  D. 
2,c.2.— 5/roft.6. 

Saquittdm,  or  SAGUNTag,a  townofHis- 
pania  .Tarraconensis,  [north  of  Valentia,] 
about  one  mile  from  the  sea-shore.  It  had 
been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Zacynthians,  and 
by  some  of  the  Rutnli  of  Ardea.  Saguntnm 
is  celebrated  for  the  clay  in  itsneighbourhood, 
with  which  cups,  poeula  Saguntifuif  were 
BiAde,  but  mor«  particularly  it  is  iimouA  as 


being  the  caus^  of  the  second  Punib  war,  and 
for  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
interests  of  Rome.  Hannibal  took  it  after  a 
siege  of  four  months ;  and  the  inhabitants,  not 
to  fall  into  the  enemy*s  hands,  burnt  them- 
selves with  their  houses,  and  with  all  their 
effects.  The  conqueror  afterwards  rebuilt 
it,  and  placed  a  garrison  there  with  all  the 
noblemen  whom  he  'etained  as  hostages  from 
the  several  neighbouring  nations  of  Spain. 
[It  was  wrested  from  the  Carthaginians  by 
Seipio,  and  being  greatly  favoured  by  the 
Romans  became  a  flourishing  city.  At  some 
period,  not  mentioned  in  history,  it  was  re* 
duced  to  ruins.  Some  remains  of  it  are  still 
to  be  seen  under  the  name  of  Murviedra^  a 
corruption  of  Muri  Vtteru,]  Flor.  2,  c.  6. 
— Lt».  21,  c.  2, 7, 9.— Si/.  I,  v.27l.— Ltican. 
3,  V.  250 — Strab.  S.—Mela,  2,  c.  6. 

Sais,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  figypt,  situ- 
ate between  the  Canopic  and  Sebennytic 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  anciently  the  capital 
of  Lower  Egypt.  Osiris  was  buried  near 
the  town  of  Sais.  The  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed SaitiB.  [This  place  is  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  Sin  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ously recognized  in  Sail,  There  are  still  con- 
siderable remains  on  this  spot.  Minerva  was 
worshipped  at  Sais  with  great  solemnity.] 
Strab.  li.'—Herodol.  2,  c.  17,  &c. 

SALAMlifiA,  a  name  given  to  a  ship  at 
Athens  which  was  employed  by  the  republic 
in  conveying  the  officers  of  state  to  their  dif* 
ferent  administrations  abroad,  &c.— ->A 
name  given  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  on  ac- 
count of  Said  mis,  one  of  its  capital  cities. 

SIlAmis,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asoput, 
by  Methrone.  Neptune  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and  carried  her  to  an  island  of  the 
^Sgean,  which  afterwards  bore  her  name, 
and  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  called 
Cenchreus.    Died.  4. 

SAlAmu,  Salam ivs,  or  Salamira,  now 
Colourif  an  island  on  the  Saronicus  Sinus* 
[now  the  gulf  of  EngiaA^  on  the  southern 
coast  of  \ttica,  opposite  £leusis,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  league,  with  a  town  and 
harbour  of  the  same  name.  It  is  about  50 
miles  in  circumference.  It  was  originally 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  lonians,  and  after- 
wards by  some  of  the  Greeks  from  the  ad- 
jacent islands  and  countries.  It  is  celebrat- 
ed for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  be- 
tween the  fleets  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the 
Persians,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Attica.  The 
enemy's  ships  amounted  to  atK>ve  2000,  and 
those  of  the  Feloponnesians  to  about  300 
sail.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  fought 
on  the  20th  ol  October,  B.  C.  480,  the 
Greeks  lost  40  ships,  and  the  Persians  about 
200,  besides  an  immense  number  which  were 
taken,  with  all  they  contained.  [The  isl- 
and of  Salamis  was  anciently  called  dycria, 
from  Cychrseus,  the  name  of  its  first  king, 
and  also  Pityusa  from  the  number  of  pines 
found  there.  Strabo  gives  it  the  appellation 
of  Scirias  from  an  ancient  hero  of  that  name. 
It  was  called  Salamine,  from  the  nymph  Sa- 
lamis mentioned  c^^o^^    Uis^^^^^  ^^^ 
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XM  atUrtipt«d  to  join  it  ta  the  eontioent. 
Teuoer  wA  AJax,  who  went  to  the  Trojai> 
war,  were  natires  of  SaUmts.  Strab.  2. 
BeroiUt.  8  c.  66.  &c.  -P/w/.  ^  C,  Jiep.  ~ 
Them.  kc^Diod.  4.— Foi.  .Wax.  5,  c  4.— 
Potti.  l»  o.  35,  &c. — Afeia,  2,  c.  7. — Luean. 
5,  V.  109.— ««.  H.  ▼.  283. 

SaiJUhis,  or  SalAmIva,  a  town  at  the  ea?! 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was  built  h\ 
Teucer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  islami 
Salamis,  from  which  he  had  been  banisheii 
about  1270  years  before  the  Christian  era  ; 
and  from  this  circnmstance  the  epithets  of 
ambigua  and  of  altera  were  applied  to  it,  af> 
the  mother  eountrjr  was  also  called  tern^  for 
the  sake  of  distinction.  His  descendant;* 
eontiuued  masters  of  the  town  for  above  800 
years.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  rebuilt  in  the  4th  century,  and  railed 
Conttantia,  (It  was  depopulated  about  th 
end  of  the  7th  century ;  but  the  name  of 
Contiantm  remains  annexed  to  its  ruins.] 
Sirab.  9 — HeredoL  8,  c.  94,  kc^Horai.  1 
ed.  7,  V.  21.— P«/erc.  l,0i  l.^Lucan.  3,  v 

SlLipiA,  or  SALAPiJBt  DOW  Salpe^  a  town 
of  Apulia,  [a  short  distance  west  of  the  An 
fidus.  Its  situation  was  marshy  and  insalu 
briotts.  It  was  a  post  of.  consequence,  ami 
was  eagerly  oooteaded  for  by  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  during  the  second  Punic 
war.]  Luean.  6,  v.  ^t.^Fal.  Max.  8,  c  8. 
— P&».3,c.11. 

Salaeia,  A  street  and  gate  at  Rome  which 
led  towards  the  oountry  of  the  Sabioet.  It 
received  the  name  of  SaUtria^  because  salt, 
(sot,)  was  generally  oonveytd  to  Rom*  that 
way.  Mart.  4.  ep.  64.-«-^A  bridge  called 
Satariutf  was  built  Ibur  miles  from  Rome 
through  the  Salarian  gate  on  the  river  ^nte 

Salassi,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Transpada 
na,  more  northerly  than  the  Taurini,in  a  dnp 
talley  watered  by  the  Duria  Major.]  They 
eot  off  10.000  Romans  under  Appius  Clau- 
dius, A.  U.  C.  610,  and  were  soon  after  de- 
feated, and  at  last  totally  subdued  and  !>o1d  a? 
slaves  by  Augustus.  [A  colony  of  Preto 
rians  was  established  in  this  territory  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  which  took  the  name  of 
Augusta  Prastoria,  now  .^omta,]  Liv.  21 ,  c. 
38.— P/tn.  3,  c.  17.— 5/rfl6.  4. 

Salkivb,  a  poet  of  ^reat  merit  in  the 
age  ot  Domitian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty, 
though  bom  of  illustrious  parents,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  purity  of  manners  and  integri- 
ty of  mind.    Ju9.  7,  c.  80.— Qiitn/.  10,  c.  1 

SALSRT7iri,a  people  of  Italy,  [in  Japyina. 
on  the  south- western  side  of  the  bed.]  ital. 
8,  V.  579.— r»rg.  JEn  3.  v.  400.— Farra  de 
R.  R.  I,  0.  24.--5/ra6.  3— JJfete»  2,  c.  4. 

SALSMfuM,  now  Salerno^  a  town  of  the 
Picentini,  oa  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea^ 
south  of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a  medical 

school  in  the  lower  a$es.     P/M.  13,  o.  3 

Liv.  34,  c.  45 — Luean.  2,  v.  425.— PoKrA 
l,c  15.— ffe^ol.  1,M.  15. 

Salii,  a  college  of  pnests  at  Rome,  iosti- 

Cutad  in  bofumr  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by 

Vvaui  to  ttUc^etre  *f  tbeMeitdriMdf  oftU- 
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<?'!  Ancylia,  B.  C.  709.  (vid.  AocylaO  Ti» 
were  twelve  in  number.  (Tbeir  chief 
ailed  Prrnnil,  who  seems  to  hmve  garni  Im  ' 
tnost  io  the  procession ;  their  princiyal  la  | 
ician  vat*'t;  and  he  who  adflaittad  utwmm  . 
erii,  magiiter.'i^  Their  nuaaber  w»e  «*i^il 
vtrar^s  doubled  by  TuUut  llcietiliaa» 
had  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
-onsequence  of  a  vow  which  hm  bad 
«lars.  The  ^lii  were  mil  of  patraesas  iiM- 
tes,  and  the  office  was  very  hooouraUe.  7k 
first  of  March  was  the  day  on  wrfaaeii  fte  Ss^ 
iii  observed  their  festivals  in  honotsr  e€  Iba. 
They  were  generally  droeaod  ia  a 
let  tunic,  of  which  only  the  e<%eB 
hey  wore  a  large  purple-eelovredbell 
the  waist,  which  was  foetened 
buckles.  They  had  oo  th«r  h> 
bonnets  with  two  comera  si 
they  wore  in  their  right  bmnd  aaaaalt 
in  their  left  a  small  buckler,  [ooo  of  thoAa- 
cilia,  or  shields  of  Mare.  Luoaa  says  that 
It  hung  from  the  neck.]  Is  the  e^ 
»f  their  solemnity  they  ftrat 
fices,  and  afterwards  went  through  the 
lancing  in  measured  motiooa,  aoasatii 
together,  or  at  other  timoa  aeparately,  wkds 
musical  instruments  were  { layiqg 
them.  They  placed  their  ho^  m 
Attitudes,  and  struck  with 
$>hiekls  which  they  held  ia  their  haods  Thsf 
ilso  sung  hymns  in  hoooar  of  the  ^odi^  par- 
ticularly of  Mars,  Juno,  Vewis«  aad  Miser- 
va,  and  they  were  ac^mpoaaed  imiha  cbonis 
by  a  certain  number  of  Tirfpns,  habited  Uha 
themselves,  and  called  Salue*  [We  have  m 
Varro  a  few  fragments  of  the  Salieo ' 
which  even  in  the  time  of  that  writer 
scarcely  intelligible.    Thos,  for 


'  Ditfum  exta  canity  Dixmm  Df  isfiyjcf 

cantt.^ 

.  e.  Deorum  esttn  eantle,  Oeencas  Oee  (  /am) 
suppHeiter  canite :  and  alio  the  iiiiHinimt 


dapatHia  eomte^ejant  cum&na 
duonus  cerw^e*  d^uejamueqmt  t 

i.  e.  Omnia  dapaUa  e&mMdi$$€  Jmui  ( 
Honui  creator  Diviut  Junme^ue  aesssl.]  Thi 
Salii  instituted  by  Nmna,  wore  caUed  P^k§- 
tifU^  in  contradistioetioa  froaa  the  otheti,  be- 
cause they  lived  on  Mount  Palatne^  aads^ 
fered  their  sacrifices  there.  Those  that  w«a 
udded  by  Tullus  were  called  CWftiss»  J^ 
rtatei^  or  Qiorinofsa,  from  a  naowntaai  ef  te 
same  name,  where  they  had  fixed  their  ie» 
dence.  Their  naoM  seemt  to  haro  beae  ir 
rived  a  talUnda^  or  etUttrnda,  bocMMe,  Jaihg 
their  festivals,  it  was  partieiilmrfy  iiinaaih 
that  they  should  leap  and  daaee^  Ths^ 
feastp  and  entertaiameats  were  isae 
rich  and  sumptuous,  whence  dmpaet 
proverbially  applied  fo  soeh  re{  aste  m  «• 
most  splendid  and  costly.  It  wot  omri 
among  the  Romaaa,  wheo  they  dadarad  wm 
for  the  SalU  to  shake  their  ahielda  with  giart 
rioleniei  as  if  to  call  opoa  the  god  Maiaia 
oone  to  thiir  aiMtwovt    LiPm  1%  ••  §ir^ 


"^arr^t^L.  L.4,c.  15.— Ooif.  Fatt.  3,  v- 
^T.—Dion^s,  ^-^Flor.  1,  c.  2,  &c.— f^^. 


^n.  8,  r.  285. A  oation  of  Germaoy  who 

Qvaded  Gaul,  and  were  conquered  by  the 
oaperor  Juliao.    Amm,  Mar.  IT 

Crisfus  Sallvstius,  a  Latin  historian, 
>om    at   Amitemum,  in  the  country  of  the 
>4ftbiiie8.      He    received   his   education    at 
tocne,    and   made    himself   known    as   a 
mblie   magistrate  in  the  office  of  quaBstor. 
lis  lioeotiousness  and  the  depravity  of  his 
aaaners,  however,  did  not  escape  the  cen- 
ure  of  the  a«e,  and  Sallttst  was  de«;raded 
ix>mtlie  digrnity  of  a  senator,  B.  C.  50.    His 
tnonr  with  Faasta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla, 
"•as   a  strong  proof  of  his  debauchery  ;  and 
»lilQ«  the  husband,  who  discovered  the  adul- 
erer  ia  bis  house,  revenged  the  violence  of- 
sred  to  his  bed,  by  beating  him  with  stripes, 
ind  eelUng  him  his  liberty  at  a  high  price 
This  oircumstaoce  is  related  by  Aulus  Gel- 
ias^  (/Toet.  An,  17,  c.  18,)  on  the  authority 
»f  Varro.    It  seems,  however,  rather  extra- 
»rcll]iary  that  the  intrigue  of  a  senator  with 
L  female  of  so  abandoned  a  character,  could 
ippear  deserving  of  so  severe  a  punishment 
it  a  period  of  such  general  corruption.    It  is 
ar  more  probable  that  Sallust  was  sacrificed 
o  party  motives.    Sallusf  being  tribune  of 
he  commons  the  year  that  Milo  was  tried, 
iod  also  a  partisan  of  Csesar^s,  found  means 
o  frustrate  the  schemes  of  Cicero  and  the  re- 
>ublioan  party,  by  effecting  MUo's  condem- 
latioti.    The  censor  Appius  Claudius  Pul- 
3her,  desirous  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  Ci- 
cero, which  he  deemed  of  importance  to  his 
iotareeti,  seems  to  have  d^raded  Sallust  from 
[lis  aenatorian  rank  from  no  other  than  party 
considerations.    Sallnst,  no  doubt,  waf  infect- 
ed with  the  vices  of  the  age,  but  he  certaiu- 
\j  does  not  seem  to  have  been  that  moufiter 
of  depravity  which  his  enemies  represented 
hi  ID  to  be.    Would  an  abandoned  profligate 
write  as  he  has  done  in  praise  of  virtue  and 
>^ood  order  .^  Such  effrontery  would.be  almost 
incredible.    Sallust,  after  his  disgrace,  retir- 
ed into  Gaul  to  Caesar*  and  the  latter,  be- 
coming shortly  after  master  of  the  republic, 
restored  Sallust  to  his  senatorian  rank,  and 
had  him  appointed  in  succession  quaestor  and 
praetor.    He  accompanied    his  patron  into 
AfHca,  and  was  left  there  by  Caesar  as  gover- 
nor of  Namidia.    Sallust  has  been  accused  of 
rapacity  and  extortion  while  holding  this  pro- 
vince.   This  charge  \k  founded  upon  a  pas- 
siqge  of  Dio  Castius,  who  says  that  he  was 
rather  the  spoiler  than  the  governor  of  Nu 
midia ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
statement  with  the  principles  openly  profess- 
ed  by  Sallust  in  his  writings,  and  to  conceive 
how  a  man  stained  with  crime  could  have 
openly  sfieoted  such  ngour  of  principles, 
without  disgusting,  and  exciting  the  marked 
animadveraion  of  bis  contemporariei.    It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Dio  Cassius  detaib 
merely  one  of  the  numerous  slanders  put  in 
circulation  by  the  enemies  of  Sallust    A  re- 
cent editor  has  even  gone  so  ftur  as  td  advance 
tHe  hypDtbfffr  tbtt  Dio  oolf  lb1)9Wid  g  po* 
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pular  tradition,  which  confounded  Catiline 
with  Sallust.  The  historian  Was,  however, 
certainly  accused  by  the  Numidiam,  but  ac- 
quitted by  Csesar.  At  his  return  to  Rome  he 
built  himself  a  magnificent  bouse,  and  bought 
gardens.  These  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  grand-nephew,  and  tubsequently 
of  the  emperors.  They  were  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  and  the  spot  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  gardens  of  Sallust.  ]  He  marrid  Terentia, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, according  to  some,  arose  an  im- 
mortal hatred  between  the  historian  and  the 
orator.  Sallust  died  in  the  5 1st  year  of  his 
age,  35  years  before  the  Christian  era.  As 
a  writer  he  is  peculiarly  distinguished.  He 
had  composed  a  history  of  Rome,  but  nothing 
remains  of  it  except  a  few  fragments.  [Uis 
Roman  history  was  divided  into  six  books. 
It  commenced  with  the  death  of  Sylla,  and 
ended  at  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  It  was 
preceded  by  two  discourses,  one  of  which 
gave  an  account  of  the  government  and  man- 
ners of  Rome  from  its  origin  to  the  period  of 
the  civil  wars,  the  other  contained  a  brief  re- 
cital of  the  troubles  between  Marius  and 
Sylla.J  His  only  compositions  extant  are 
his  history  of  Catiline*s  conspiracy,  and  of 
the  wars  of  Jugurtha  king  of  Numidia.  In 
these  celebrat^  works  the  author  is  greatly 
commended  for  his  elegance,  and  the  vigour 
and  animation  of  his  sentences ;  he  every 
where  displays  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  tha 
human  heart,  and  paints  with  a  masterly 
hand  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  great 
events  which  he  relates.  No  one  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  vices  that  prevailed  in 
the  capital  of  Italy,  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
been  more  severe  against  the  follies  of  the 
age,  and  the  failings  of  which  he  himself  was 
gu ilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  His  descrip- 
tions are  elegantly  correct,  and  his  harangues 
are  nervous  and  animated,  and  well  suit- 
ing the  character  "and  the  different  pursuits 
of  the  great  meu  in  whose  mouth  they  are 

})laced.  The  historian,  however,  is  blamed 
or  tedious  and  insipid  exordiums,  which  of* 
ten  disgust  the  reader  without  imiproving 
him ;  his  affectation  of  old  and  obsolete  words 
and  phrases  is  also  censured,  and  particular-^ 
ly  his  unwarrantable  partiality  in  some  of 
his  narrations.  Though  faithful  in  every 
other  respect,  he  has  not  painted  the  charac- 
ter of  Cicero  with  all  the  fidelity  and  accu- 
racy which  the  reader  claims  from  the  his^. 
torian  ;  and  in  passing  in  silence  over  many 
actions  which  reflect  the  greatest  honour  oa 
the  first  husband  of  Terentia,the  rival  of  Ci- 
cero has  disgraced  himself^  and  rendered  biff 
compositions  less  authentic.  There  are  two 
oratiodi,  or  epistles  to  Canar,  concerning  the 
regulation  of  the  state,  attributed  to  him,  as 
also  ae  oration  against  Cicero,  whose  authen- 
ticity seme  of  the  modems  have  diiputed*. 
[It  appears,  from  a  passag^  of  Avienas,  that 
he  wrote  also  a  geograpmcal  wo^  •*  on  the 

ICnziue  Sea,**  eow  loet.l    The  best  edition, 
of  SaUott  [» lliat  of  Corttoiy  Lipt.  17^ 
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Cou.--MarHaL   14,  ep.  191. A  [grand 

nephew  of  the  historian,  by  whom  he  was 
adopted.  He  imitated  the  moderation  of 
Meoenast  and  remained  satisfied  with  the 
dimity  of  a  Roman  knight,  when  he  could 
have  made  himself  powerful  by  the  favours 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  was  very  ef- 
feminate and  luxurious.  Horace  dedicated 
2,  od.  2,  to  him.  Tact*.  jJnn.  I.— Piin.  34. 
— — Secundus  Promotds,  a  native  of  Gaul 
very  intimate  with  the  emperor  Julian.  He 
is  remarkable  for  his  integrity,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  counsels.    Julian  made  bim 

prefect  of  Gaul There  is  also  another 

Sallust,  called  Secundus^  whom  some  have  im 
properly  confounded  with  Promotus.  Se- 
cundus  was  also  one  of  Julian^  favourites,  and 
was  made  by  him  prefect  of  the  east  He 
conciliated  the  good  graces  of  the  Romans 
by  the  purity  of  his  morals,  his  fondness  foi 
discipline,  and  his  religious  principles.  After 
the  deathof  the  emperor  Jovian,  he  was  uui 
versaliy  named  by  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  succeed  on  the  imperial  throne  ; 
but  he  refused  this  great  though  dangerous 
honour*  and  pleaded  infirmities  of  body  and 
old  age.  The  Romans  wished  upon  this  to 
invest  his  son  with  the  imperial  purple,  but 
Secundus  opposed  itt  and  observed  that  he 
was  too  young  to  support  the  dignity. 

SalmIcis,  a  iountain  of  Caria,  near  Ha< 
licamassus,.  which  rendered  efieminate  all 
those  who  drank  of  its  waters.  It  was  there 
that  Hermapbroditus  changed  his  sea,  though 
he  still  retained  the  characteristics  of  his  own 
Owd.  Met.  4,  T.  285,  1.  15,  v.  319.— fli^. 
Ikb.  271.— F«/ia.  de  F.Jig. 

SxhUASTlcAj  a  town  of  Spain,  nown  Sala- 
manca, 

SAiMOHKf  a  town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus, 
with  a  fountain  from  which  the  Enipeus 
takes  its  source,  and  falls  into  the  Alpheus 
about  40  stadia  from  Olympia,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  tliat,  is  called  Sainonu.     Ovid,  3. 

►  IiMor.  eL  6,  v.  43. A  promontory  at  the 

east  of  Crete.    Dionys,  5. 

Salmovsus,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  JEolus 
^nd  Enarette,  who  married  Alcidice,  by  whom 
he  had  Tyro.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god, 
and  to  receive  divine  honours  from  his  sub- 
jects ;  therefore,  to  imitate  the  thunder,  he 
Qsed  to  drive  his  chariot  over  a  brazen  bridge, 
and  darted- burning  torches  on  every  side,  as 
if  to  imitate  the  lightning.  This  impiety  pro- 
voked Jupiter.  Salmoneus  was  struck  with  a 
thunderbolt,  and  placed  in  the  infernal  re- 

S'ons  near  His  brother  Sis3rphus.  Horner, 
d.  11,  V.  235— ^|M»ttorf.  1,  c.  9.— Hj/^tn. 
fiiLb.  60.— X>tO(f.  4.— rtrg.  JEn.  6,  v.  685. 

•^ALMoiris,  a  name  given  to  Olympia. 
Did.  Salmone.— -The  patronymic  of  Tyro, 
daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  6, 
▼.43. 

Salmtdsssus.     [vid.  Halmydessus.l 

Salo,  now  Xalon,  a  river  in  Spain,  ialling 
ibto  the  Iberus.    Mart,  10,  ep.  20. 

Salodurvm^  Uow  Sxtleure,  a  town  of  the 
HelvetiK 


Salomx,  a  queen  of  Jtulaea.  Ttk  am 
was  common  to  some  of  tii«  prince  mn  m  k 
family  of  Herod,  fiic 

Salon  A,  or  Salosje,  a  low  ofDnJmmn 
about  10  miles  distant  from  U&«  coaM  wi  fc 
Adriatic  taken  and  destroyed  i»y  PoUio^  vk. 
on  that  account,  oalled  his  soo  Saiooiav.  3 
honour  of  the  victory.     £lt  was  refaukt; 
Tiberius,  who  sent  hither   a  Rooiaa  cake^ 
and  made  it  the  capital   of  lUyricas-t   t 
was  the  native  place  of  the    eaaperer  Dk 
clesian,  and  be  retired  there  to  rojoy  past 
and  tranquillity,  aAer  be  had  abdjcateJ  Lk 
imperial  purple,  and  built  a  stately  paka 
[about  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  cUy,]  tU 
ruins  of  which  were  aliU   seeo  in  tbt  i^A 
century..   [Out  of  the  ruins  of  this  Bagur 
cent  structure,  which  with  iiMg^ouotkcmttT' 
cd  an  extent  of  between  niae  aad  tea  Ea^- 
lish  acres,^  arose  the  village  af  AspshAt 
endlong  afterwards  the  provioctal  tovsa 
Spalatro.]    Lucan,  4,   t.   404.— Cos^  BtZ.   | 
Civ.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.  • 

Saloviaa,  a  celebrated  matron  who  as:  i 
ried  the  emperor  GallieDOs*  aod  distxegcjl-  I 
ed  herself  by  her  private  as  well  ai  pa:^  I 
virtues.  She  was  a  patrooess  of  all  the  £>■  I 
arts,  and  to  her  clemency,  iTMldaft*,  aaJ  bt- 
nevolence,  Rome  was  indebted  soake  tai  I 
for  its  peace  and  prosperity.  9ie  acooaifft- 
nied  her  husband  in  some  of  h»  expcJitiaai,  | 
and  often  called  him  away  iroB  (he  porststi  ' 
of  pleasure  to  make  war  against  the  enemirt 
«f  Rome.  She  was  put  to  death  by  the 
bands  of  the  conspirators,  who  also  asnsB- 
nated  her  husband  and  liunily,  about  tbt 
the  year  268  of  the  Christian  era. 

SalonIvus,  a  son  of  Aunios  PoUml  Ht 
received  his  name  fiom  the  oonqoest  of  Sb- 
lone  by  his  father.  Some  suppase  that  ht  a 
the  hero  of  Virgil's  fourth  e<^gae«  ia  wkad 
the  return  of  the  golden  age  u  so  wansfy 

and  beautifully  antiupatcd. P. 

Cornelius,  a  son  of  Uallienus,  by 
sent  into  Gaul,  there  to  be  taught  the  sit  tf 
war.  He  remained  there  some  time,  till  1W 
usurper  Posthumius  arose,  and  pmrhiaal 
himself  emperor.  Saloninus  was  npoa  tka 
delivered  up  to  his  enemy,  and  put  to  dsaU 
in  the  10th  year  of  his  age. 

Salviajt,  one  of  the  kthera  of  tha  Stb 
century,  of  whose  works  the  t>est  edftioa  ■ 
the  12mo.  Parb,  1684. 

Salvius,  a  flute-player,  saluted  kia;  I; 
the  rebellious  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  sgc  i 
iMarius.  He  maintained  for  some  tms  la 
sgaiost  the  Romans. 

Salus,  the  goddess  of  health  at  fisai, 
worshipped  by  the  Greeks  onder  the  mai 
of  Hygieia.    Lie.  9  and  10. 

SAhirxs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  [extendi^  frta 
the  iRAone,  along  the  southern  bank  of  tk 
Druentia  or  Durance j  almost  to  the  Alp* 
They  were  powerfu^pponents  to  the  Grctki 
of  MassiTla.    lAv,  5,  c.  34  and  35,  L  21,  c  «. 

Samara,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  caO«]  jftt 
Somme^  which  falls  into  the  British  dtaaoA 
near  Abbeville. 
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•A.BKARIA,  [a  city  and  country  of  Palestrae, 
10V19  in  sacreJ  history.  The  district  of 
naria  lay  to  the  north  of  Judaea.  Theori 
of'  the  Samaritan  nation  was  as  follows  : 
tbe  reign  of  Rehohoam  a  division  was 
il«  of  the  people  of  Israel  int6  two  dis 
cl  Icingdoms.  One  of  these  king;doms,  call 
JcKlah,  consisted  of  such  as  adhered  to 
»liot>oaDi  and  th«  bouse  of  David,  com- 
isin^  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
n  ;  the  other  ten  tribes  retained  the  ancient 
tne  of  Israelites  under  Jeroboam.  The 
pital  of  the  state  of  these  latter  was  Sama- 
L»  ^w'hieh  was  also  the  name  of  their  conn- 
f.  The  Samaritans  and  the  people  of  Ju* 
ia  mrore  lasting  and  bitter  enemies.  The 
mner  deviated  in  several  respects  from  the 
rictness  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  though  after- 
ards  the  religion  of  the  two  nations  became 
ore  closely  assimilated ;  and,  in  the  time  of 
lexander,  the  Samaritans  obtained  leave  of 
mt  conqueror  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount 
reri2im,  near  the  city  of  Samaria,  in  imita- 
oo  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  they 
ractised  the  same  forms  of  worship.  Among 
he  people  of  Jddsa,  the  name  of  Samaritan 
ras  a  term  of  hitter  rep  roach ,  and  disgrace- 
al  ia  a  high  degree.  The  city  of  Samnria 
ras  situate  on  Mount  Sameron,  and  was 
he  resklence  of  the  kiugs  of  Israel,  from 
>mri  its  founder  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
ciogdom.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Flyreanus,  but  rebuilt  by  Herod,  who  com- 
pleted the  work  begun  by  Gahinius,^  pro-con- 
sul of  Syria.  Herod  called  it  Sebastc  in 
honour  of  Augustus.] 

Sam AROBRIVA,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Ami- 
«ns,  in  Picardy.  [Its  name  indicates  that 
it  was  a  place  of  passage  over  the  river  Sa- 
mara, the  word  hriva  signifying  in  Celtic,  ^  a 
bridge."] 

Samb,  [a  plftce  oo  the  eastern  shore  of 
Cttphallenta,  which  appears  to  have  given  an 
ancient  name  of  Samos  to  the  whole  island.] 
rw^.wEn.3,v.  271. 

SAinriTBS,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  inhabit- 
the  country  [betwe^^n  Apulia  on  the  east, 
and  Latiam  and  Campania  on  the  west, 
"While  on  the  north  they  reached  to  the 
confines  of  the  Marsi,  and  to  the  south 
those  of  Lucania.]  They  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  implacable  hatred  against 
the  Romans  in  the  first  ages  of  thltt  em- 
pire, till  they  were  at  last  totally  extirpated. 
B.  C.  272,  after  a  war  of  7 1  years,  hiv,  7,  &c. 
^W.  1,  c.  16,  &c.  1. 3,  c.  18,— S<roft.  5.—Xu- 

Saxrivm,  a  part  of  Italy  inhabited  by  the 
Samnites.    vid.  Samnites. 

Samovtum,  [a  promontory  of  Crete,  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  now  Satmone*'] 

Samos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  Barrow  strait,  with  a  capital  of  the  same 
name,  built  B.  C.  986.  It  is  about  87  miles  in 
cirotnUsrenee,  and  is  famous  for  the  birth  of 
I^ythagoras.  It  has  been  anciently  called 
^oftAento,  AmaUwMatLt  Stephane,  Meiam- 
V^jfl^  AnUuwtw^  Cifparitnor  and  DnfWfi* 


The  fertility  of  Samos  was  anciently  prover^ 
bial,  and  the  possession  of  it  was  much 
sought  af\er.  It  was  famed  also  for  a  salu- 
brious climate,  a  pure  air,  and  abundance  of 
water.  Athenseus  states  that  the  fig-trees, 
apple-trees,  and  vines,  bore  fruit  twice  a 
year ;  Pliny  takes  notice  of  its  pomegranates. 
l*his  island  also  abounded  with  a  great  varie- 
ty of  game,  as  it  still  does  at  the  present  day ; 
it  contains  some  iron  mines,  emeij-stone,  and 
plenty  of  ochre.]  It  was  first  in  the  possession 
of  the  Le1eges,and  afterwards  of  the  Ionian?. 
The  people  of  Samos  were  at  first  governed 
by  kings,  and  afterwards  the  form  of  their 
government  became  demooratical  and  oligar- 
chical. Samos  was  in  its  most  flourishing  si* 
tuation  under  Polycrates,  who  had  made  him- 
self absolute  there.  The  Samians  assisted 
the  Greeks  against  the  Persians  when  Xer- 
xes invaded  Europe,  and  were  reduced  under 
the  power  of  Athens,  after  a  revolt  by  Peri- 
cles, B.  C.  441 .  They  were  afterwards  sub- 
dued by  Eumeues,  king  of  Pergamus,  and 
were  restored  to  their  ancient  liberty  by  Au- 
gustus. Under  Vespasian,  Samos  became  a 
Roman  province.  Juno  was  held  in  the  great- 
est veneration  there,  her  temple  was  uncom- 
monly magnificent,  and  it  was  even  said  that 
the  goddess  bad  been  bom  there  under  a  wil- 
low-tree on  the  banks  of  the  Imbrasos.  [The 
magnificent  temple  erected  here  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  is  now  totally  annihilated,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  the 
island  is  lost.  ]  Meltt,  2,  c.  7. — Pau9,  7,  c.  2 
f^nd  4.-  Plut.  in  Per.—Plin.  5,c.  31.— -Ptr^. 

Mn.  1,  V.  20.-—Tkuci/d. The  islands  of 

Samothraceand  Cephalleoia  were  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Samos.  fCephallenia  was 
called  the  steep  Samos.] 

Samosata,  a  town  of  Syria,  [and  capital 
of  Commageno,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  the  residence  of  Antiochus 
when  Pompey  granted  to  him  this  province, 
and  which  his  successors  enjoyed  until  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  when  it  became  a  Roman 
province.    Luoian  was  bom  at  Samosata.] 

Samothracb,  or  Samothracia,  [now 
Samanaraki  or  Mandraki,]  an  island  in  the 
iEgean  Sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  32  miles.  *  It  was  known  by 
the  ancient  names  of  Leucosia,  Melitu^  Eke- 
tria,  Leueania,  and  DardanOy  [because,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  Oardaous  retired  to  it.]  It 
was  afterwards  called  Samos,  and  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Samos  which  lies  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  by  the  epithet  of  Thracxan^  or  by  the 
name  of  Samothrace.  It  is  about  38  miles  in 
circumference,  according  to  Pliny,  or  only  20 
according  to  modem  travellers.  The  origin 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Samothrace  is  un- 
known. Some,  however,  suppose  that  they 
were  Thracians,  and  that  the  place  was  af- 
terwards peopled  by  the  colonies  of  the  Pe.- 
lasgians,  Samians,  and  Phcenicians:  Samo- 
thrace is  fiimous  for  a  deluge  which  inundat- 
ed the  country,  and  reached  the  very  top  of 
the  highest  mountains.  This  inundation, 
which  bappenned  before  tl^e  age  of  the  Argo- 
78f 
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nauta,  was  owing  to  the  sadden  overflow  of 
the  waters  of  the  Eoxine,  which  the  ancients 
considered  merely  as  a  lake.  The  Samothra- 
cians  were  very  religious,  [but  celebrated 
particularly  for  the  worship  of  the  Cabin ;] 
and  as  all  mytUries  were  supposed  to  have 
taken  their  origin  there,  the  island  received 
the  sarnaaoe  oi  tacred^  and  was  a  safe  and  in- 
violable asylum  to  all  fugitives  and  criminals. 
The  island  was  originally  governed  by  kings, 
but  afterwards  the  government  becanfie  de- 
mocratioal.  It  enjoyed  all  tlie  rights  and  im* 
munities  under  the  Romans  till  the  reign  of 
Ve9pa5ian,  who  redacedit,  with  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  £gean,  into  the  form  of  a  pro- 
Tince.  Plin,4,  c.  XZ.-^Slrab.  W.-^Uemd. 
7,  c.  108,  &c.— rtrg.  wEn.  7,  v.  208.— Jtfe/o, 
2.  c.  7.— Pan*.  7,  c  A.—Flor,  2,  c.  12. 

Sara,  a  town  of  Mount  Atho»,  near  which 
Xerxes  began  to  make  a  channel  to  convey 
the  sea,  [It  lay  opposite  to  Acanthus,  vid. 
Acanthus  and  Athos.] 

SANcneRiXTBON,  a  PhcBoioian  historian 
^rn  at  Berytus,  or,  according  to  others,  at 
Tyre.  He  flourished  a  few  years  before  the 
Trqjaa  war,  and  wrote,  in  the  language  of 
bis  country,  an  history  in  nine  books,  in  which 
he  amply  treated  of  the  theology  and  antiqui- 
ties of  PhoBuicia  and  the  ne^hbounng  places. 
It  was  compiled  from  the  various  records 
found  in  cities,  and  the  annals  which  were 
uaually  kept  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  among 
the  ancients.  This  history  was  translated  in- 
to Greek  by  Pbilo,  a  native  of  Byblus,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian. 
[Some  few  fragments  of  this  Greek  translation 
are  extant  in  Porphyry  *'de  Abetinentia.** 
Dodwell,  in  an  express  treatise,  has  laboured 
to  show  that  Sanohoniathon  never  existed, 
and  Dapin  has  attempted  to  destroy  entirely 
the  credit  of  the  supposed  fragments;  Init 
other  learned  men  consider  them  as  au- 
thentic. According  to  Suidas,  Sanohoniathon 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  Phcenioians  another  oo  the  physiology 
of  Hermes,  aad  a  third  on  the  ^yptian 
theology.] 

Sanous,  Sakgvs,  or  Savctus,  a  deity  of 
Iha  Sabines  introduced  among  the  gods  of 
Heme  under  the  name  of  Dius  Fuftut.  [The 
same  as  Hercules.]  According  to  some, 
Saocus  was  father  to  Sabus  or  Sabinus,  the 
first  king  of  the  Sabines.  ftal.  8,  ▼.421.— 
f^arro  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  lO.—Ovtd.  Fast  6,  v. 
213. 

SASDALiOTtg,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia 
from  its  resemblatfto  to  a  sandal  P/tn.  3, 
c.  7. 

Savhrocottds,  an  Indian  of  a  mean  md- 
gn.  His  impertinence  to  Alexander  was  the 
beginning  of  his  greatness ;  tbe  oeaqneror  or- 
dered him  to  be  seised,  but  Sandrocottuafled 
away,  and  at  last  dropped  down  o^eHvfaelm. 
ad  with  fiitigne.  As  he  dept  on  the  gromid  a 
lioo  came  to  him  and  gently  licked  the  tweet 
from  his  face.  This  uncommon  tamaiieis  of 
the  animal  appeared  supernatural  to  Saadro- 
cottus,  and  raised  his  ambiUon.  He  aaptrad 
*otbe  monarchy,  and  after  the  death  of  A  tox- 


ander  be  made  himself  BBSster  oi  a  fmt  • 
the  oountry  which  was  in  Um  buada  e€  :*- 
leucus.    Justin,  16,  c  4. 

SavoArivs.  or  SAnoimia.  [m  rimt 
Asia  Minor,  rising  in  Galatia,  om  the  eeafae 
of  Phrygia,  and  after  a  cammidmnhLm  eew 
falling  into  the  Euxine.  It  is  w>w  the  daai 
Ha.]  The  daughter  of  theSapgwiiia  tif  1 1 
pregnant  of  Altes  only  from  ^alhaiiH  A* 
boughs  of  an  almond-tree  en  iha  baafci  ef  Ai 
river.  Hecuba,  according  te  aoaaa,  «■ 
daughter  of  this  river.  Soaaa  of  the  per* 
call  it  Sagaris.  Oestf.  e:r  Fowl.  4,  «t  £0.- 
— ClaudiatL  in  Eulrop.  2. — I*uus,  7,  c.  IT. 

SAiTNYXioir,  a    tragic    poet  of  Atbmf 
He  composed  mai^  dramaUe 
of  which  aras  called  lo,  mad 
Jjthtn,  9. 

SAKTdvst,  and  SavtAvjb,  ne«  Saut 
tongCj  a  people  with  a  towa  of  the  ami 
name  in  Gaul.  Luean,  1,  t.  422.  Mmlm\' 
3,  ep.  96. 

Safis,  now  Sario,  a  rircrof  Gallia  Cafa- 
dana,  (ailing  into  the  Adriatic  /«««■.  %  v 
406. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  soccadfrf 
his  father  Artaxerxei  about  the 
of  the  Christian  era.  NatntmUy 
ambitious.  Sapor  wished  to  i— rease  faw  pa- 
ternal dominions  by  conqacst :  aod  aa  the  m- 
defence  of  the  emperen  of  Rose  feoBsed  fa- 
vourable to  his  riewv,  he  laid  waftethepra- 
vinces  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Ciboia : 
and  he  might  hare  becoiBC  Baatoref  ^1  Aaia, 
if  Odenatus  had  not  stopped  has  fao^iajj 
If  Gordian  attempted  to  repel  him,  tea  ef 
forts  were  weak,  and  Philip,  who  aaeeaadsd 
him  on  the  imperial  tbrooe, bought  the  paasi 
of  Sapor  with  money.  ValeriaB,  who  n 
afterwards  inrested  with  the  p«ir|^  manh 
ed  against  the  Persian  monarch,  bat  ktwm 
defeated  and  taken  pHsooer  Odaaalai  at 
sooner  heard  that  the  Rom^  a^parof  wm  i 
captive  in  the  hands  of  Sapor  Ihaa  haaHsmpt- 
ed  to  release  him  by  foree  of  anas.  TV 
forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to  place  i.  thawifv 
and  the  treaeures  of  the  momrch  Mliaaalbf 
bands  of  the  conqueror,  and 
trated,  with  little  oppeaitioB, 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  Sapor,  aooo  aftsr  t^ 
defeat,  was  asaassinated  by  hie  aolgcciB,  i. 
D.  293,  after  a  reign  ^  82  yeora.  He  aw 
succeeded    by  his    son    callod    Hasmiihi 

MMrc^in,  Ac. The  2d  of  that  MMesK- 

ceeded  his  father  'Homisdas  the  2d  eatks 
throne  of  Persia.  He  was  «•  riwat  aahissa 
cestor  of  the  same  name  ;  apd  hj  aadmsi 
ittg  a  war  against  the  Romaaa,  he  attampir^ 
to  enlarge  his  domioieaa  wad  to  odd  thapw 
vinoetonthe  wettof  the  £apiiralei  la  he 
empire.  Hia  rietories  alarmed  the  JUmc 
emperors,  aad  Jaliaii  woald  hmw  pnia;^ 
sailed  himin  the  capital  of  hia  rtumiiisait  d 
he  had  not  received  a  mertal  womwt.  ieaha, 
who  aocceeded  Julian,  mado  peaee  with  Sa- 
por ;  but  the  mooareh,  always  r  sail  ass  aad 
indefiitigable,  renewed  hoatilitics,  hiredai  Ai^ 
meoia,  aad  defeated  the  ■« pates  ViBkm.i 
SH>Pr  diftl  A,  J>.^^^aftg^f  .«%.ef  :0J 
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rears,  in  whi«h  be  IumI  oft^o  beea  Uie  ^port 
»f  fortime.  He  was  tucoettiM  by  Artex 
trxea,  and  Artaxerxas  J>y  Sapor  tbe  Uurd,  a 
>noQe  who  diedafter  a  reign  of  Ave  years,  A 
>.  389,  in  tbe  a^e  of  Tbeodosius  tbe  Greai. 
tforcf Win,  ^. 

Sappho,  a  female  celebrated  for  her 
>eauty,  her  peetieal  taleoU,  and  her  amorou* 
liapoMtion,  was  b<Mm  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
bout  600  years  before  Christ.  Her  fatherV 
lame,  aecordiog  to  Herodotus,  was  Soaaiao- 
irouymna,  or,  aooording  to  others,  Symon,  or 
ienus,  or  Etarohus,  and  her  mother^  name 
ras  Cleis.  [This  is  iaoorrect :  she  was 
ciarried  to  Ceroolaa,  and  the  ofispring  of  that 
laion  wns  a  damgki^r  named Cleis]  H«*i 
eader  passions  were  so  violent*  that  some 
utye  represented  har  attachments  with  three 
i  her  lem^ie  companions,  relesiphe,  Atthis, 
nd  Megara,  as  criminal.  [This  is  equally 
Qoorract :  Sappho  had  united  around  her  a 
lumber  of  young  females,  whom  she  in>truGt- 
id  in  nuoie  and  poetry ;  and  they  in  turn 
eirered  her  as  their  benefactress.  Tuis  in- 
titution,  however,  was  made  a  pretest  for 
ho  gross  oalnmnies  which  have  tarnished 
kcr  reputation.]  She  oonoeived  such  a  pas- 
ion  for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  Mitylena,  that  up- 
01  hie  refusal  to  gratify  her  desires,  she 
brew  herself  into  the  sea  from  Mo«int  Leuoas. 
She  is  represented  by  6vidas  very  far  from 
landsume,  and  as  she  was  probably  no  longer 
roong  when  she  became  enamoured  of 
Phaoo,  hisnegleetof  her  is  notatali  to  be 
vondered  at.]  She  had  composed  nine  book» 
0  lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams,  elegies,  i(r 
3f  all  these  compositions  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  two  pieces,  whose  uneommou 
iweetness  and  elegaaoe  show  ho«v  meritorious- 
ly the  praises  of  tbe  andents  have  been  be- 
itowed  upon  a  poetess  who  for  the  sublimity 
if  her  genius  was  called  the  tenth  Muse. 
^Beaides  these  two  pieces,  there  remain  some 
'ragments  quoted  by  the  scholiast  and  olhert 
iVhat  remains  of  the  poetry  of  Sapphd  k 
l^netmlly  published  with  the  odes  of  Aoaore- 
in.  Plotareh  compares  the  iotpiration  of 
ler  verses  to  that  of  the  Pythooeis.  The 
'ragHMOts  that  remain  of  the  compositions  of 
Sappho  oeairm  this  decision,  and  completely 
iostiify  the  admiration  of  antiquity.  Diony - 
iins  of  HalicamaMus  has  preserved  her 
beautiful  **  Ode  to  Venus;**  a  second  ode, 
itill  more  beautiful,  is  quoted  by  Longinus. 
Independent  of  those  t&ere  only  remain  som** 
qpigrame  and  detached  verses.  The  most  cri- 
tieal  edition  is  that  of  Bloomfield,  m  the 
Museum  Critioum,  Vol.  I.]  Her  composi- 
tions were  all  extant  in  the  age  of  Horace. 
The  Lesbians  were  so  sensible  of  the  men« 
of  Sappho,  that  after  her  death  they  paid  her 
divint  honoors,  and  raised  her  temples  and 
altara,  and  staa4>ed  their  money  with  hrr 
image.  The  Sapphic  verse  was  invent- 
ed by  her.  Omd,  Bemid.  15.  TruL  1 
V.  365.— Herat  2,  0(f.  13^— Hereite/.  9,  c. 
I35^5<af.  5.  Sjfh,  %  v.  l55.--^w£iMM.  K 
H.  IS,  c.  18  and  49.— Pim.  2S,  o.  8. 
SAmAcnvi,  [or  8&rmten»t  m  gweral  appe!- 


lation  by  which  the  tribes  from  Mecca  to  the 
£uphrates  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins.  Concemiog  the  etymoU^  of  the 
uame  various  opinions  have  been  advanced. 
Vlaoy  derive  it  from  an  Arabic  term  S/Ur- 
kin,  which  signifies  an  oneuial  situation.] 

SA&i«A,  a  fortified  place  of  Mesopotamia, 
ou  the  Tigris.     Slrab, 

Saiuvus,  oow  the  Soar^  a  river  of  Belgium 
fAlliog  into  the  *  oseUe. 

^^ARDAnAPALUs  the  40th  and  last  king 
of  Assyria,  t  elebrated  for  his  luxury  and 
voluptuousness.  1'he  greatest  part  of  his 
ime  wasspentm  the  company  of  his  eoouah?, 
and  the  monarch  generally  appeared  in  the 
tn'uW  of  hiscoocubmes  disguised  in  the  habit 
*»f  aieoule,  and  spmuing  wool  for  his  amuse- 
ment. This  efieminacy  irritated  his  officers; 
B«lesis  and  Arsaces  conspired  against  him, 
and  collected  a  numerous  force  to  dethrone 
him.  Sardanapeltts  quitted  hia  voluptuous- 
ness for  a  while,  and  appeared  at  the  head 
of  hii  armies.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in 
three  suooessive  battles,  but  at  last  Sarda  a^ 
palus  was  beaten  and  besieged  in  the  city  of 
Ninus,  for  two  years.  When  he  despaired 
of  success,  he  burned  himself  in  his  palace, 
with  his  eunuchs*  concu^^ines,  and  all  his 
treasures,  and  the  empire  of  Assyria  was 
divided  among  the  conspirators.  This  fa- 
mous event  happened  6.  C.  820.accordmg  to 
Cosebius;  though  Justin  and  others,  with 
lem  probability,  place  it  80  years  earlier,  [vid, 
Aaohiale.]  HerodoL  %  c.  150.— JDM.  2.— 
^7ra5. 14.— Csc.  Tuic.  5,c.  35. 

SAm»t,  the  inhabitanU  of  Sardinia,  vii. 
Sardinia. 

Sardbs.    rid*  Sardis. 

SaadIvia,  the  greatest  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean after  Sicily,  at  the  south  of  Corsi- 
ca. [It  M  about  140  miles  in  length  from  N. 
to  S.  and  60  in  its  medial  breadth  from  £.  to 
W.]  It  WM  originally  calle«i  Swidaltotu  or 
IchnuttL,  from  its  resembling  the  human  foot, 
i'X^^)  <^°^  ^^  received  the  name  of  Sardinia 
from  Satdus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  settled 
there  with  a  colony  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Libya.  [Others  make  even 
the  name  Sardinia  refer  to  its  peculiar  shape, 
and  derive  it  from  the  OrienUl  term  Saad  or 
Sarad,  denoting  tbe  traces  of  a  foot.  [Other 
colonies,  under  Aristeus,  Norax,  and  tolas, 
also  settled  there.  [Some  make  colonies  of 
Trojans  to  have  settled  in  it  after  the  ruin  uf 
their  eountry ;  and  to  have  been  afterwards 
driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  Greeks  who 
oame  hither.]  It  wes  first  held  by  the  PhcE- 
nicians.  After  them  the  Carthaginians  were 
long  masters  of  it,  and  were  dispessesied  by 
the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic  war,  A.  U.  C. 
5tl.  [Corsica  was  alsoaubdued  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  both  isUmds  became  subj^t  to 
the  sem  pimtor.]  Some  call  U  with  Sicily, 
ime  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  The  air  was 
tmry  onwhdesome,  tboqgh  the  soil  was  fertile 
tneoia,inwine,andoil.  [The  air  is  still  un- 
wholesome on  aecount  of  the  morasses  and 
the  h%h  mountains  on  the  north  side,  which 
ohstruet  tbe  eoune  of  the  im^J  ^J^eitber 
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wolrcs  oor  Mrpentt  are  fonod  in  Sardtnim, 
nor  any  poifonout  herb,  except  one,  [a  spe- 
cies ef  rmiuneulut^'}  which,  when  eaten,  con- 
tracts the  nerves,  and  is  attended  with  a  pa- 
rozjrsm  of  laughter,  the  forerunner  of  death; 
h«Doe  rtnit  Sardonieui^  or  Sard»ut.  [Sardi- 
nia at  the  present  da  j  is  rich  in  muierab. 
Sereral  silver  mines  are  worked ;  the  lead 
mines,  however,  are  the  most  prodoetive  ; 
those  of  Iglesias  yielding  from  60  to  flO  pounds 
in  the  hundred-weight.]  Cie.  Fam.  7,  c.  25. 
— Serviu$ad  Vxrg.  7,  cc/.  4  i .— Toci/.  .^nn. 
2,  c.  85— ^e^  ^  c  7.— 5<f«6.  2  and  5.— 
Cie.pn  ManiL  ad  Q.frat.  2,  ep,  3.— P/m. 
o.  7.— Pons.  10,  c.  17 — r«Te  de  It  ft.— 
yal,M€a,  l,c.6. 

SardIca,  f  the  metropolis  of  Dacia  fifedi- 
terraneao.  It  was  situate  a  ooosiderable  dis- 
tance to  the  north- west  of  Phiiippopolis,  on 
the  confines  of  Psonia.  The  Bulgarians 
changed  the  name  to  Triaditta^  The  vesti 
ges  of  it  are  contiguous  to  Sophia,] 

Sardis,  or  Sardbs,  now  Sari,  a  town  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia,  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus.  j^The  citadel 
was  placed  on  a  craggy  mountain  south-east 
of  the  town,  and  on  account  of-its  situation  was 
deemed  impregnable.  Sardis  was  an  ancient 
city,  posterior,  however,  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Acoonling  to  Herodotus  it  was  sewed  by  the 
Cimmerians  who  were  driven  from  their 
couDtry  by  the  Scythian  Nomades,  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys,  who  ascended  the  throne 
680  B.C.  It  was  wrested  from  then  by 
Alyattes  2d,  who  began  to  reign  619  years  B. 
C.  It  became  subject  to  Cyrus  584  B.  C. 
who  gained  a  victory  over  Croesus  in  the  fiUin 
before  the  fcity.  In  the  year  214  B.  C.  An- 
tioohos  the  Great  made  himself  master  of 
Sardis,  aod  held  it  for  25  years.  It  was  the 
place  of  his  retreat  aOer  the  batUe  of  Mag- 
nesia. After  his  departure  from  the  city  to 
join  Seleuous  his  son,  it  surrendered  to  the 
Romans.]  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  reigp  of  Tiberius,  who  ordered 
it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athe- 
nians B.  C.  504,  which  became  the  cause  of 
the  iuvasion  of  Attica  by  Darius.  Plui.  in 
AUx.^Ouid,  Met,  1 1 ,  v.  137, 152,  &c.— S/ro*. 
lS,^Herod9t.  l,c.7,  &c. 

Sardonrs,  the  people  of  Roumhn  in 
France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Phn. 
3,0,4. 

Sardvs,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  led  a  oc 
lony  tn  Sardinia,  and  gave  it  his  name. 

Sarkfhta,  a  town  of  PhoBuicia  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  now  Sarfand, 

SARMATJB,or  S  AUROMiTJE,  the  inhabitants 
of  Sarmatia.    vid,  Sarmatia. 

Sarmatia^  an  extensive  country  at  the 
norUi  of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  into  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic.  The  European  was  bounded 
by  the  ocean  on  the  north,  Germany  and  the 
VistuU  on  the  west,  [and  extended  to  the 
Euxine  on  the  east,  being  parted  from  Ai>ia 
and  Asiatic  Sarmatia  by  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, Palus  Mssotis,  and  Tanais.  Asiatic 
Sarmatia  had  towards  the  north  unknown 
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boundaries,  towards  tfa>  wast 
matia,  towards  the  eaat  SeytUa,  aadtMH 
thM  south  and  touth-waat,  Colchis,  Ibiriiii 
bania,  and  the  Caapiaa  SamJ]    Thai 
contained  the  modsm  kiagdoflM  of  A 
PoUmdy  Lahnmua,  sumI  IMik  Tmfm$ 
the  latter,  GruH  Tartery,  Csrcawa,  m 
neighbouring  country.  TlMSara 
a  savage  uneiviliaad  antion,  oAen 
with  the  SoythiaiM,   natiiraUy  wailfei,i 
fismous  for  painCia^   tlMtr  bodies  Is 
more  terriUe  4n  the   fMA  of  battle, 
were  well  kno¥nB  lor  th«ir  lewdnea,u< 
passed  among  tba  G  reaki  aadLatJMly 
name  of  Barbariaaa.      la  the  tias  i 
emperors  tbey  beouae  Tary  powwftb 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Roiaa  by 
qnent  incnrsioas;    till,  at  last,  inoremd 
the  savage  hordes  of  Scjrthia,   aader  ft 
barbarous  names  of  Haas,  Vandak,  6oi^' 
Alans,  kc,  they  saeoeeafiil^    invaM  ni 
ruined  tile  empire  in  tbe  dd  and  41b  esrti^ 
of  the  Christian  era«     Tbey  gcnenSylad 
oa  the  mountains,  withoatany  habiliCiaa- 
cept  their  dbnno/j,  wbMiee  tbeyftsffka 
called  HomoxoM;  tbey  lired  upon  ]Wa 
and  fed  upon  milk  aiixed  withtbsbM^ 
horses.    Slrtth.1,kMi.--Mda,%ct'-m 
i^—Fior.  4,  c  12.— LscMfi.  I,  iu.-^Jm.l 
--Ovid.  Trist,  2,  tc. 

Sarmaticum  hijtkMf  a  mmeghmt^Ai 
Euxine  Sea  because  on  the  eoastef  Ssraia 
Ovidn  4,  ex,  Pmi.  ep.  |0,t.  38. 

SARinrs^  a  river  of  PiceauVi  dtfUBf^ 
from  Campania,  and  Adling  into  ths  Tsm* 
Sea.  sua.  1,  S^.  2,  t.  265^^«f*  A^* 
V.  738.— <Slre^.  6. 

Saror,  a  king  of  Troaaene,  naososfii  w 
of  hunting.  He  waa  drowned  ia  tbs  m 
where  he  had  swam  for  some  onlsi  m^ 
suit  of  a  stag.  He  was  made  a  iss-f*'^ 
Neptune,  and  divine  honours  wefe  pii*  * 
him  by.  the  Troesenians.  It  was  uiili"'7 
for  sailors  to  ofler  him  sacrifioss  b«^l^ 
embarked.  That  part  of  the  ssa  wlRVi* 
was  drowned  was  called  Sar^memSim^ 
the  coast  of  Achaia,  near  the  isthav  sf  G»- 
rioth.  Saron  built  a  temple  to  DiiM*^'^ 
Esoe,  and  instituted  festivals  to  her  hiMS^ 
called  from  himself  Saronia.  Paaf-t^'^ 
—  Wfte,  2,  c.  3.— Strofr.  8.  ,  » 

SarohIcits  Simus,  now  the  OWfJ^ 
mo,  a  bay  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  ^PHjT: 
[south-west  of  Attica,  and  north-esitify 
golts,  aod  commenoing  between  the  |»«*f 
lories  of  Sunium  and  SoyUeqO']  fi^**JJ 
pose  that  this  part  of  the  tes  '•owrjl* 
name  from  Saron,  who  was  dfOWDSff  ••J 
or  from  a  small  river  which  diwhiff*"  "J 
on  the  coast,  or  from  a  small  bay^P*^^^  J 
same  name.  This  bay  is  •**"*^jf^  i 
circumference,  23  miles  io  its  best**'™ 
25  in  its  kmgisat  part,  aoconlinr<»«*^ 
caleulation. 
SARpiDOR,  a  ton  of  Jupiter  bf 


the  daughter  of  Agenor.  Hs  t"*''?^ 
self  from  Crete,  after  be  M.^^^SZ 
tempted  to  aiaka  hioMelf  k^^'OSto 
to  his  elder  ^ther  Mtnoi,  aad  k*w^ 

uiymzeu  uy  ■%^-j  v_/ v^^l* 


-vcrMre  he  bailt  the  town  ef  Miletot. 
tt  to  the  Trojan  war  to  teNttPriem 
the  Greeks,  where  he  was  attended 
friend  and  eompanion  Glaoeos.  He 
At.  imst  killed  by  Patroclas,  after  he  had 
lo  m  g^reat  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
y  IVX  order  of  Jupiter,  was  conveyed  to 
ikm  l>y  Apollo,  where  hk  friends  and  rela- 
m  poLid  him  funeral  honours,  and  raised  a 
1 1 1  lie  iitto  perpetuat<  his  vaionr.  Accord- 
to  some  my thdogists,  the  brother  of  king 
B0S9  mnd  the  prince  who  assisted  Priam, 
r«  t^wo  difierent  persons.  This  last  was 
Iff  of  Lfyoia,  and  son  of  Japiter,  by  Laoda- 
s,  tiao  daaghter  of  Bellerophon,  and  liTod 
>at  eu  honored  years  after  the  age  of  the 
a  of  Slaropa.    AfoUod,  3,  e.  1. — Herodot, 

2-  ^IS.'^trab.  12.— Hoffier.  II  16. A 

ft  of  JNeptune,  killed  by  Hercules  for  his 
rbarooa  treatment  of  strangers.-^ A  town 
CUicia,  femous  for  a  temple  sacred  to 
poUo  »nd  Diana.— ^Also  a  promontory  of 
le  same  name  in  CiUeia,  beyond  which  An- 
Mshus  was  not  permitted  to  sail  by  a  treaty 
'  pemee  which  he  had  made  with  the  Ro- 
mna.  lAv.  3B,  c.  2S,—Mela,  1,  c.  13. 
Ra»pa^  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  the  same  as 
}flr€*  It  receives  this  name  from  a  small 
bell-fiah  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
>and  in  the  neighboarhood,  and  with  whose 
lood  f^arments  were  dyed.  Hence  came  the 
tpitlMt  of  Mrmnto,  so  often  applied  to  Ty- 
ian  edloars,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
be  colonies  of  the  Tynans,  particolarly  Car 
ihags.  [The  names  iSor,  Sur^  T^r,  would 
leem  rather  to  have  some  analogy  with  one 
Mie  of  the  Oriental  names  of  the  Sun.}  Sil. 
6,  T.  662,  L  45,  T.  205.— f^trg.  G.  %  v.  506. 
•— Fee/UJ.  de  V.  tig. 

SARaASTKS,  a  people  ol  Campania  en  the 
Sarnos,  who  assisted  Tumus  against  iEneas. 
Virg,^fu7,  V.738. 

SakbIva,  an  ancient  town  of    Umbria, 
where  the  poet  Piautus  was  born.    The  in 
habitants  are  called  SaniruUet,    Martial  9, 
ep.  59. — PUn,  3,  c.  14.— //oi.  8,  v.  462. 

Sason,  an  island  at  the  eotrance  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea, lying  between  Brundusium  and 
Aolon  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  It  was  bar- 
ren and  inhospitable.  Sirab.  6. — Luean.  % 
V.  627,  and  5,  v.  660.— 5ti.  It.  7,  y.  480. 

SatIcOla,  and  Saticulus,  a  town  near 
Capua.  Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  729.— Lw.  9,  c.  21. 
1. 23,  c.  39. 

SatOba,  a  lake  of  Latium,  forming  part 
of  the  Pont  ine  lakes.  SiL  8,  v.  382.— Hrg. 
^».7,v.  801. 

Satoreu7M»  or  Satvrkuii ,  a  town  of  Ca- 
labria, near  Tarentnm,  with  famous  pastures, 
and  horses,  whence  the  epithet  of  so/u- 
rtianui  in  Borat.  1,  Sat,  6. 

SaturhIlia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn 
celebrated  the  I7th  of  December.  They 
were  instituted  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  in  commemoration  of  the  freedom  and 
equality  which  prevailed  on  earth  in  the  gold- 
en reiga  of  Saturn.  Some  however  suppose, 
that  £e  Saturnalia  were  first  observed  at 
tome  in  the  ceign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  after 
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a  vktory  obtained  over  the  SabineB ;  while 
others  support,  that  Janus  irst  instituted 
them  in  gratttnde  to  Saturn,  fi^m  whom  he 
had  learnt  agrioultnre.  Others  suppose,  that 
they  were  first  celebrated  in  the  year  of 
Rome  257,  after  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
Latins  by  the  dietator  Posthumiof .  The  Sa- 
turnalia were  originally  celebrated  only  for 
one  day,  but  afterwards  the  solemnity  con- 
tinued for  3,  [and  afterwards,  by  order  of  Ca- 
ligula, for  6  days.}  The  celebration  was  re- 
markable for  the  liberty  which  universally 
prevailed.  The  slaves  were  permitted  to  ri- 
dicule their  masters,  and  to  speak  with  free- 
dom upon  every  subject.  It  was  usual  for 
friends  to  make  presents  one  to  another,  all 
animosity  ceased,  no  criminals  were  execut- 
edr  schools  were  shut,  war  was  neyer  declar- 
ed, but  all  was  mirth,  riot,  and  debauchery. 
In  the  sacrifices  the  priests  made  their  efier- 
ings  with  their  heads  uncovered,  a  custom 
which  waa  never  observed  at  any  other  festi- 
vals. Setue.  tp,  lB,^Cato.  de  R,  R.  67.— 
Siuton,  in  Vttp,  19.— Ct«.  odAltie,  5,ep.  20» 
Satursia,  a  name  given  to  Italy,  because 
Saturn  had  reigned  there  during  the  golden 
age.  Firg,  G.  2,  v.  173.— -A  name  given 
to  Juno,  as  being  the  daughter  of  Saturn. 
Firg.  G.  2,  V.  173,  JEn.  3,  v.  380. An  an- 
cient town  of  Italy,  supposed  to  be  built  by 
Saturn  en  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Firg.  ^n.  8, 
V.  358. 

SATVEKivufl,  P.  Sempronius,  a  general 
of  Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt 
by  bis  troops  after  he  bad  rendered  himself 
celebrated  by  his  victories  over  the  Barba- 
rians.   His  integrity,  his  complaisance,  and 
afiability,  had  gained  him  the  afiection  of  the 
people,  but  his  fondness  of  ancient  discipline 
provoked  his  soldiers,  who  wantonly  mur- 
dered him  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  A. 
D.  262.— Sextus  Junius,  a  Gaul,  ktimate 
with  Aurelian.    The  emperor  esteemed  him 
greatly,  not  only  for  his  private  virtues,  but 
for  his  abilities  as  a  general,  and  for  the 
victories  which  he  had  obtained  in  differ- 
ent   parts  of  the  empire.    He  was  salut- 
ed emperor   at    Alexandria,  and  compell* 
ed  by  the  clamorous  army  to  accept  of  the 
purplei  which  he  rejected  with  disdain  and 
horror.    Probus,    who  was  then  emperor, 
mareh^  hb  forces  against  him,  and  besieged 
him  in  Apamea,  where  he  destroyed  himself 
when  unable  to  make  head  against  his  pow- 
erful adversary— Appuleius,  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  who  raised  a  sedition  at  Rome, 
intimidated  the  senate,  and  tyrannized  for 
three  years.  Meeting  at  last  with  opposition, 
he  seized  the  capital,  but  being  induced  by 
the  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  to  trust  himself 
amidst  the  people,  he  was  suddenly  torn  to 
pieces.    His  sedition  has  received  the  name 
of  AwnUiana  iathe  Roman  annals.    Flor. 
-rompeius,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Pliny,  who 
speaks  of  him  with  great  warmth  and  ap- 
probation,  as  an  historian,  a  poet,  and  an  ora- 
tor. Pliny  always  consulted  the  opinion  of  Sa- 
turninuabefore  be  published  his  compositions» 
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SATViunus^a  nttaegivra  to  Jupiter,  Plu- 
to, and  Neptune,  a*  being;  the  soot  of  Saturn 

SAT¥RffV8,  a  sen  of  Coelut,  or  Urannt,  by 
Terra,  called  also  Titea,  Th^a,  or  Titheia. 
[vid.  the  end  of  tbit  article.]  He  was  natn- 
rally  artful,  and  by  means  of  bis  mother,  h^- 
revenged  himself  on  bis  fiither,  whose  oroel- 
ty  to  his  children,  had  provoked  the  an|«r  of 
Thea.  The  mother  armed  her  son  with  a 
scythe,  which  wa«  fabricated  with  the  meta4o 
drawn  from  her  bowels,  and  as  CobAus  wb 
going;  to  unite  himself  to  Thea,  Saturn  mufi 
hited  him,  and  for  erer  prevented  him  firom 
increasing  the  number  of  his  children,  whom 
he  treated  with  unktndness  and  oonftied  in 
the  infemaf  regions.  After  this  the  sons  of 
Cmlus  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  Saturn 
obtamed  hia  fetherli  kingdom  by  the  consent 
of  bis  brothar,  provided  he  did  not  bring  up 
any  male  children.  Pursuant  to  this  agree 
ment,  Saturn  always  devoured  his  sons  ai 
soon  as  born,  because,  as  some  observe,  he 
dreaded  from  them  a  retaliation  of  his  unkind 
ness  to  his  father,  till  his  wife  Rhea,  unwi^ 
ling  to  see  her  children  p«^ri9h,  concealed  from 
her  husband  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  Neptun«>, 
and  Pltito,  and  instead  of  the  children,  she 
gave  him  large  stones,  which  he  immediately 
swallowed  without  perceiving  the  dtoceit.  Ti- 
tan  was  some  time  after  informed  that  Sa> 
turn  had  concealed  bis  male  children,  there- 
fore he  made  war  against  him,  dethroned  and 
imprisoned  him  wHh  Rhea :  and  Jupiter,  who 
was  secretly  educated  in  Crete,  was  no  soon- 
er grown  up,  than  he  flew  to  deliver  his  fa- 
ther, and  to  replace  him  on  his  throne.  Sa< 
turUf  unmindful  of  hiasea^s  khidness,  conspir- 
ed against  him,  when  he  heard  that  he  rais- 
ed cabafe against  htm,  but  Jupiter  banished 
him  from  his  throne,  and  the  fkther  fled  for 
safety  into  Italy,  where  the  country  retained 
the  namt^  of  LaHuw^  as  being  the  place  of  his 
con^Mlmenf  (folee.)  Janus,  who  was  then 
kins:  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with '  marks  of 
attention,  he  made  him  his  partner  on  the 
throne;  and  the  king  of  heaven  employed 
himself  in  civiliaing  the  barbarous  manners  of 
the  people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them 
agriculture  and  the  useful  and  liberal  arts. 
His  reign  there  was  so  mild  and  popular,  so 
beneficent  and  virtuous,  that  mank^  have 
called  it  the  golden  age,  to  intimatefPd  hap 
piness  and  tranquillity  which  the  earth  then 
enjoyed.  Saturn  was  fiither  of  Chiron  the 
centaur  by  Philyra,  whom  he  had  changed 
into  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  importunities  of 
Rhea.  The  worship  of  Saturn  was  not  so 
solemn  or  so  universal  as  that  of  Jupiter.  It 
was  usual  to  off^r  humtm  victims  on  his  al- 
tars, but  this  barbarous  custom  wks  abolish 
ed  by  Hercules,  who  substituted  small  ima 
gesofelay.  In  the  sacriflces  of  Saturn,  the 
priest  always  performed  the  ceremony  with 
bis  head  uncovered,  which  was  unusual  at 
othersotemmties.  The  god  is  generally  re- 
presented as  an  old  man,  bent  through  age 
and  infirmity.  He  hoMs  a  scythe  In  his  right 
head,  with  a  serpent  which  bites  its  own  tail, 
wluch  is  Aft  emblem  of  tine  and  of  the  revo- 
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lutsonoftlmyear.  la  his  left 
a  child,  whioh  be  raiaea  up  aa  if 
devour  it.  ToUus,  kiiig  of  the  ' 
huHt  a  temple  U»  Saturn  oo  the 
hill,  a  seoond  was  aftorwasxte  added  byT* 
los  Hortihus,  and  a  third  by  the  lint  cnena 
On  his  statues  were  gouai  ally  bang  tern 
ion  of  the  ohaiaa  he  had  «^ 


n  couMnemoration  of  the 
when  imprisoned  by  Jopiter,  Tnm^mm- 
cumstante  all  slaves  that  ohtasaad  Ifcaw  fc- 
berty  generally  dedieated  their  IJatttaatekw. 
During  the  odcbratUMV  ef  the  Sataiaiha, 
the  chains  were  taken  fi^»aa  the 
timate  the  freedom  and  tlie  '  _ 
whioh  mankind  enjoyed  dmha^  Ike 
age.  One  of  hia  templea  at  Kcmm  mt  im- 
propriated for  the  pqblhytreagTy»aad  H^s 
there  alsd  that  the  nam«ts  of  fansapsamhss- 
sadors  were  enroUod^  [Bocfaart  tmdiim 
Saturn  to  have  been  the  saiae  with  Hash. 
According  to  others,  Satam  was  tha  snw 
with  Time,  the  Greek  worda  which  ataidhs 
Saturn  and  Time,  diiforiasr  oolyia«ek*- 
ter,  («{#m,  SWamtis,  Xt*^*»  «Bwps»;)  aadea 
thir  account  Saturn  it  rapreaaoted  asdaiwf 

ng  his  childrea  and  caatini^ tJbmmwpw^ 
as  time  devours  and  oMmvnmm  all  ttsap 
which  it  has  produced,  wbieb  at  laagUi  «»- 
vive  again  and  are  at  it  were  neoewed?  sr 
etee,  days,  months,  and  yaars,  are  the  child- 
ren of  time  which  he  oeasteatfjr  daman 
and  produces  anew.  80  «ibe  dertve  the 
Latin  name  firom  jufunare,  beeaaee.  as  Ciee- 
ro  says,  aatttratut  ttnnU  qwu  ifn 
he  IS  satisfied  with  the  years 
devoura.  vH.  Remarks  under 
Jupiter.]  Hestod.  jP^wg-.— •/fpeflrf.  1,  c. 
I .— fijry.  JEn,  8,  v.  319.— Paso.  S,  e.  t*- 
Tt^ttW.  e/.  3,  V.  35.— Homer.  A.-- OaritfLAir 
4,v.  197.— JHW.  I,T.  1«3. 

SA  Tea  w,  a  town  olCalabria,  where  sWfi 
of  all  kinds  were  dyed  hi  diffmaat  luliiii 
wrth  great  success,  f^tr^  O.  9%  t.  HV,  L4, 
V.335. 

SArirKi,  dcmi  god^of  theeaontry  sitat 
origin  is  unhnowa.  [vsd.  the  end  a^thii  m. 
tide.]  1  hey  are  represented  tike  bmb,  ht 
with  the  feet  and  the  legs  orgoati,9hioft  hmm 
on  the  head,  and  the  whole  body  eassrad 
with  thick  hair.  They  chiefly  attaadei  ifsa 
Bacchus,  and  rendered  themselTca  haawais 
his  orgies  by  their  riot  and 
The  first  fruits  of  ataiT  thing^ 
rally  ofiered  to  them.  The  Romaaa  i 
cnously  caUad  them  Fhuidt  Bams^  and  agt- 
rani.  It  is  said  Oiat  a  Satyr  was  hraartCto 
Sylla*  as  that  general  retnmed  froaa  Tit»- 
saly.  The  monster  had  been  sarprisad  Bsbep 
in  a  care;  but  his  Toica  was  iamticBbti 
when  brought  into  the  presenoe  o€  f  be  Is- 
man  general,  and  Sylla  was  so  disgimted  wft 
it,  that  heotderedit  to  be  Instantly  reaef- 
ed.  The  monster  answered  in  erery  d^^rse 
the  description  which  the  poets  and  paintas 
have  given  of  the  Satyrs.  [The  naiaeXats^ic 
is  commonly  derived  firom  r«$a,  indlaativa  «f 
their  lasciviousness.  Bochart^  hoarevar,  dc* 
rives  the  term  Satyr  frooi  the  Habraw  Sn% 
whsBh  siguifi^,^,^f^.5l^^^  »hi|«  ^* 
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:.  Xlie  introdoetioD  of  Satyrs  into  the 
Lical  'world  was  probablj  owiDg^  to  lar«e 
IcAys  Been  in  the  woods,  which  nearly  re- 
t>lcKl  men.  These  had  frequently  terrifi- 
ti0  sliepherds  and  pursued  the  shepherd- 
9^  a.ncl  perhaps  some  of  the  priests  of  Bao- 
a  and  the  shepherds  may  occasiooally 
e  «.rrayed  themselves  in  g;oat-8kins,  and 
Dterleited  the  appearance  of  Satyrs  to  se- 
o  tlie  innocent  shepherdesses.]  Pout.  1, 
3, — JPlut.  in  SylL-^Firg.  Eel,  6,  v.  13.— 
rf.  acroid.  4,  v.  171. 
^JLT^WLxrs,  a  king;  of  Bosphorus,  who  reign- 
14   years,  &o.      His  father's  name  was 

irtaeua.   DM.  SO. A  Greek  actor  who 

(rooted  Demosthenes,  and  taught  htm  how 
!uiv«  a  good  and  strong  dekTery.-— ^A 
jodiaa  sent  by  hb  coontrjrmen  to  Rome, 
mtk  Elumenes  had  accused  some  of  the  allies 
intention  to  favour  the  interests  of  Macedo- 
i  e^inat  the  republic.-— -An  architect 
lo,  tog^ether  with  Peteus,  is  said  to  have 
mned  and  built  the  celebrated  tomb  which 
tsmisia  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mauso- 
^  and  which  became  one  of  the  wonders  of 
e  world.  The  honour  of  buildii^  it  is  as- 
iHed  to  others. 

Savwmmvb  Tboous  Appius,  a  Roman,  who 
Ml  on  hia  return  from  the  bath  upon  taking 
ead«  Ste.  PHn,  7,  c.  53. 
Sato,  or  Safova,  a  town  with  a  small  ri- 
it  of  the  same  name  in  Campania.  Stat,  4. 
-PIm.  3,  c.  5. 

SAm&oicATiB,  called  SarmaUt  by  the  La- 
os,    vid.  Sarmatia. 

SAvairfly  a  famous  robber  of  EHs,  killed  by 
[eronlas.  Paus»  6,  c.  21. 
Satvs,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising  in  No> 
icum,  suBd  falling  into  the  Danube,  after  flow- 
ig  throngh  Pannonia,  in  [a  south-eastern  di- 
eetioQ.  It  is  now  the  Save  ;  at  its  mouth 
tands  Bdgntdt^  the  ancient  Singidunum.] 
Claudius  de  Stil.  2. 

SAxAirvs,  ajpeople  of  Ckrmanyy  near  the 
'haraonesus  Cimbrica.  [The  first  ancient 
writer  who  seems  to  have  mentioned  the 
?sTnnes  is  Ptolemy,  who  speaks  of  them  as  oc- 
spying  the  neck  of  the  Gimbric  Chersonese, 
^  modem  Jutland^  andthi-ee  small  islands  at 
he  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  They  ailerwards  be- 
c^^^  a  powerful  and  extensive  nation,  and 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  naval  force. 
In  the  year  449,  Hengist  and  Horsa  made  a 
descent  oa  the  British  coasts,  and  other  chief- 
tains followed  suooMiively .  The  Angli  made 
Uieir  appearanceW  the  island  about  a  can- 
ary after  the  invasion  of  Hengist.  vid.  An- 
eli-]    PtoUm.  3, 1  i.^Claud.  1.  Euir.  v.  392. 

ScBA,  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  where  the 
tomb  of  LaoQiedon  was  seen.  [It  received 
Its  naine  from  r»«iac,  timtter^  as  it  was  on  the 
^^t  side  of  the  dly,  facing  the  sea  and  the 
Gftcian  camp.]    Homer.  //.— 5t/.  13,  v.  73. 

ScjBVAi  a  soldier  in  CsBsar's  army,  who 
D^haved  with  great  courage  at  Dyrrachi- 
^«a-    Ltieon.  6.  v.  144.-«*IVIemor,  a  Latin 

Po«t  m  the  reign  of  Titus  and  Dooritian. 

A  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the  poet  ad 
*™W  1,  ep.  17.    He  was  a  Romul  Koight. 


SoiEVdLA.    vid.  Mutlus. 

ScalAbis,  [a  city  of  Lasitania,  on  the  Te-, 
gus.  It  is  now  SI.  Irenct  corrupted  into 
Santarem.] 

S€ALDi8,or  ScALBivM,  a  rivor  of  Belgium, 
now  called  The  Scheldt  and  dividing  the  mo- 
dem country  of  the  Netherlands  from  Hol- 
land. CtBS.  G.  6,  V.  33.— —Pons,  a  town  on 
the  same  river,  now  called  Conde.     Cat* 

ScAMAHDKR,  or  ScAMAVDRos,  a  Celebrat- 
ed river  of  Troas,  [rising,  according  to  Stra- 
bo,  in  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Ida,  in  tha 
same  hill  with  the  Granicnsand  Esepus,  and 
falling  iuto  the  sea  at  Sigaeum.  Every  thing 
tends  to  show  that  it  is  the  same  with  the 
modem  Mendtfre,  as  Wood,  Rennel,  and 
others  maintaio.  The  Mendere  is  40  miles 
long,  300  feet  broad,  deep  in  the  time  of 
flo<^  but  nearly  dry  in  the  time  of  summer. 
Dr.  Clarke  successfully  combats  the  opiniott 
of  those  who  make  the  Scamander  to  have 
arisen  from  the  springs  of  Bounabarthjf^ 
and  traces  the  source  of  the  river  to  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  chain  of  Ida,  now 
called  Katdaghy.]  It  receives  the  Simois  in 
its  course,  and  towards  its  mouth  it  k  very 
muddy,  and  flows  through  marshes.  [Be- 
tween the  Scamander  and  Simois,  Homer's 
Troy  is  supposed  to  have  stood.]  This  river , 
acc<irding  to  Homer,  was  called  Xanihiu  by 
the  gods,  and  Scamander  by  men.  The  wa- 
ters of  the  Scamander  had  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  giving  a  beautiful  colour  to  the 
hair  or  the  wool  of  such  animals  as  bathed 
in  them  ;  and  irom  this  circumstance  the 
three  goddesses,  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus,, 
bathea  there  before  they  appeared  before  Pa- 
ris to  obtain  the  golden  apple.  [The  name 
Xanthus,  yellow,  was  given  to  the  Scamander 
from  the  peculiar  colour  of  its  waters,  a 
name  which  is  still  very  applicable  to  the 
Menderts  the  yellow  colour  of  whose  waters, 
has  repeatedly  attracted  the  attention  of  mo- 
dem traveHersJ  It  was  usual  among  all 
the  viiigioe  of  Troas  to  bathe  in  the  Sca- 
mander M^en  they  were  arrived  to  nubila 
years,  and  to  offer  to  the  god  their  virginity  in 
these  words.  A«^t  /ucv,  Z»«fe«r/)g<,  7«f  vnf^'w 
¥iftf,  [TtiS  custom  was  discontinued  on  ac- 
coiint  of  an  Athenian,  named  Cimon,  having 
a«umedithe  disguise  of  a  river-god,  and  vio- 
lated a  noble  virgin,  at  that  time  betrothed.] 
The  god  of  the  Scamander  had  a  regular 
priest,  and  sacrifices  offered  to  him.  Somer 
suppose  that  the  river  received  its  name  from 
Scamander,  the  son  of  Corybas.  ,Xlian. 
Anim.  8,  c.  21.^-^/ra6.  1  and  13.— P/tn.  5* 
c  30— Jlfete,  1,  o.  IS.—flbmer.  11.  B.—PM. 
— J^^Lin.  ep.  10.— —A  son  of  Corybas  and 
Demodice,  who  brought  &  colony  from  Crete 
into  Phrygia,  and  settled  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida,  where  he  introduced  the  festivals  of  Cy- 
bele,  and  the  dances  of  the  Corybantes.  Hci 
some  time  after  lost  the  use  of  his  sense0^«nd 
threw  himself  into  the  river  Xanthus,  Whicli 
ever  after  bore  his  name.  His  son-in-law 
Teucer  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
the  colony.  He  had  two  dau^ters,  Thymo 
and  Ca1lirA(^-    A^Qod.  3, 1. 12.— I^rf^  4. 
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Scam AiTDRiA,  m  town  oo  the  Scamtiidcr. 
FUn,  4,  c.  30. 

S^WBOiArtAt  a  nunc  giTA  by  the  an- 
daots  to  that  tract  of  territory  which  contaist 
the  modern  kingdonM  of  JVbnM^  Sweden^ 
Denmark^  Lmplmnd^  Finland^  &c  fappoeed 
hy  them  to  cooBist  of  a  nnmber  of  islands. 
FUn,  4,  o.  13. 

ScANTiA  Stlva,  a  wood  of  Campania,  the 
poperty  of  the  Roman  people.    Cu:, 

ScAirriLT.A,  the  wife  of  Didius  Jalianut. 
It  was  by  her  advice  that  her  hatband  boaght 
the  empire  which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the 
death  of  Pertinav. 

ScAiTTiiriA  LBX.    vid.  Scatinfai. 

ScATXSf  LE,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Ab- 
dera,  abounding  in  silver  and  gold  mines,  be- 
longing to  Thncydidesk  [in  right  of  bis  wife,] 
who  is  supposed  there  to  have  written  his 
history  of  the  Peloponneiian  war.  [Luore- 
tios  calls  the  piaoe  Scaptesnla ;  the  more  ear* 
yect  ftrm  is  fikoaptahyla^  fiT>m  wmmwrm^  fodio^ 
andi/\»,  fyloa*]  Luerei,  <!,  r.  BlO.-^Plui. 
%i  dm. 

S6Am»n,  a  rid|ge  of  monntaine  of  Macedo- 
nia, which  separate  it  from  lUyrionm.  lAv, 
43»a20. 

ScATintA  LBX  de  pudUiHi^  by  C.  Scati 
Bins  Arieinus,  the  tribnoe,  was  enacted  agaioal 
thoee  who  kept  eatamHet,  and  snch  as  ^09- 
titnted  themtelres  to  any  rile  or  unnatural 
service.  The  penalty  was  originally  a  fine, 
bat  it  was  nfterwardb  made  a  capital  crime 
under  Angostus.  [It  is  sometimes  called  Scan- 
tinia  I«ex ;  not,  however,  from  one  Scanti- 
nios,  who,,  according  to  Valerias  Maximut. 
was  the  flrst^rson  condemned  under  it,  but 
probably  from  the  name  of  the  individaal  who 
pn^Mved  the  law,  Scantinins,  and  not  Sosti- 
nios.] 

S0AURV8,  (M.  Emilias,)  a  Roman  oonsnl 
who*  distingniihed  himself  by  his  eloquence  at 
the  bar,  and  by  his  successes  in%pain,  in  the 
capacity  of  coii{mander.  He  was  sent  against 
Jn^urtha,  and  sometime  after  accused  of  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  Nomidian 
prkice.*  [  According  to  8allast«  this  nobleman 
tarnished  thelnttre  of  his  spIendU  talents  by 
avarice  and  otheir  degrading  passions ;  while 
Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  hiifa  in  the 
highest  terms  in  various  parts  of  his  writings. 
Sallnst*li  known  dislike  to  the  nobility  may 
account  in  some  degree  for  this  discrepancy 
Scaurus  wrote  a  work  in  three  bodo,  record- 
ing the  principal  oceurrences  and  transacttoos 
of  his  own  life,  which  Cicero  commends,  and 
ODODriders  equal  to  Xenopbon^  Life  of  Cy- 
rus.] Scanros  oonqnered  the  Ligurians. 
and  m  his  censorship  he  built  the  IPlvian 
bridge  at  Rome,  and  began  to  pave  the 
road,  which  from  him  was  called  the  JEmy- 
lian.  He  was  originally  very  poor.  His 
son,  of  the  same  name,  made  himself  known 
by  Uie  large  theatre  he  built  during  bis 
e^leship.  This  theatre,  which  could  con- 
tain 30,000  spectators,  was  supported  by 
960  columns  of  marble,  38  feet  in  height, 
and  adorned  with  300Q  bragen  statues.  Thie 
^eetabrettd  vdifloe,  accordfog  to  Pliny,  prov- 
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ed  more  fatal  to  the  maumeii  mad  the 

city  of  the  Romans  than  the 

and  wars  of  Syila  had  done  to  the 

ants  of  the  oity.    Scanroa 

(he.  m  Brut^^ymL  Max.  4,  e.  A.—Phm.  X 

7,  1. 36,  c.  S. A    RoBsao   oT  ceasrie 

dignity.  When  the  Cimbri  kiTadadW^ 
the  son  of  Scanrns  behaved  with  gre>t  cs» 
•rdioe,  upon  whieh  the  isthar  stanJy  m^r- 
ed  him  never  to  appear  again  in  the  irilc 
battle.  The  severity  of  tbia  eomsttaad  •» 
dered  young  Scaurus  melaiscbely,  smf  h 
plunged  a  sword  into  his  own  heart  te  bm 
himself  from  farther  ignominy.  Aanfc» 
a  Roman  consnl  taken  prieomartiy  the  Geah 
He  was  put  to  a  cruel  daath  bacause  he  ni: 
the  kmg  of  the  enemy  not  to  cross  fht  Alp 
to  invade  Italy,  which  waa  muTanally  don- 
ed  unconquerable.-^— M.  .£aultw,  a  ■aan 
the  reign  of  Tiberias,  aeeoecd  mi  adatev 
with  Livia,  and  pnt  to  death.  He  wm  se 
eloquent  orator,  bat  very  laecivians  and  di- 
banohed  in  his  morals.  Tavnelia.  1  Li- 
tin  grammarian.  He  -had  been  pieiaplsi  is 
the  emperor  Adrian,    wf .  OeMwtu.  1 1,  e.  15^ 

ScBE.nATv«,  a  plaiB  nl  Ronae  aor  *i 
Golline  gate,  where  the  Teetak  were  hmnd 
^ive,  when  convicted  of  ndnltety;    Lk.  t 

15.— OaeefthegalaeorRaflM  anaaaM 
Seeleraia^  beeaose  the  900  F^hn, 
killed   at  the  river   Crimsn,   I 
tbroogh  it  when  they  went  to  attneklfte 
my.    It  was  before  named  Cmaiialafrt 
1'here  was  also  a  street  at 
celled  Cypriut^  which 
the  ScdgrtUm  eteui,  beuauae  there  Ti 
dered  her  postillion  to  drive ' 
the  body  of  her  6itfaer,  kin^  ^ 
c.  48.— Ovirf.  ik,  365. 

ScBNA,  a  fiver  of  IralaBd, 
nen.    Oronui.  1,  c  S. 

ScBBiTA,    Arabiaoe  who 
P/in.5,c.  11. 

8cBMit,  a  town  of  Troaa, 
of  Theophratns  and  Aristotla  wara  loeg  si» 
cealed  under  gronad  and  flanis^,<l  bydh 
wet,  he     [rttf.  AristoCelea.}     Sirmk  ML 

ScHBBiA,  a  small  viHaga  of  ^gypt,  wBIs 
dock-yard,  between  the  waatain  aanlhsif 
the  Nile  and  Alexandria.    SIrmk. 

ScRBBiA,  an  ancient  bbbm  af  CtnftL 
Pmui.  t,  c.  5.— PItn.  4,  c  IS. 

Sciastbs,  a  sorname  of  Apollo  atLs» 
dsemon,  from  the  village  Seiaa,  wharthsmi 
particularly  worship|Mte  L^eapk,  51^ 
Tsef  set,  he9.  ^ 

S€UTH08,an  island  m  the  Agaaa  8ei,<f 
posite  Mount  Pelica,  on  the  ooael  af  TbBn> 
ly,  [now  Seiatko.}     Foi.  Fimee.  2. 

BoTLLUg,  [a  town  of  Elis,  in  tha  diitrid^ 
Triphylia  on  the  small  rfv;jnr  Chakas.]  td 
Xenophon. 

Sciiris,  a  cmel  robber  who  tied  msnlsAt 
boughs  of  trees  which  he  had  forcibly  bi«a|U 
together,  and  which  he  afterwards  «leor 
ened,  so  that  their  Hmbs  were  lorn  in  sa  h- 
stent  fh>m  their  body.     OvtA  Jtct.  7,  t 

440.  ,_;iyiiizeu  uy  'v.jv^v^^f. 

SaiPuldJB,  a  naau  applied  to  the  twe  So- 
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,  irho  obtained  ihe  surname  oi  Afrieanuf 
1  the  conquest  of  Caribige.  Virg.  ./En. 
.  843. 

ciTio,  a  eelebratecl  family  at  Rome,  who 
li  oad  the  greatest  honours  in  the  republic. 
^  oame  seems  to  be  derived  from  Scipio^ 
ch  signifies  a  stick,  because  one  of  the  fa 
y  had  conducted  his  tHind  father,  and  had 
a  to  hi nn  as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  a 
ach  of  the  Cornelian  family.  The  most 
strioas  were  P.  Corn,  a  man  made  master 

orsc  hy  Camitlns,  &c. A  Roman  dic- 

»r.  L.  Cornel,  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  454, 

0  defeated  the  Etrurians  near  Volaterre 

—Another  consul  A.  U.  C.  493. Cn 

natned  Anna,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  492  and 
L  He  was  conquered  in  his  first  codsuI- 
p  in  a  luiTal  battle,  and  lost  17  ships.  The 
Lowing  year  he  took  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and 
eated  Hanno,  the  Cartha^nian  general,  in 
rdinia.  He  also  took  2^  of  the  enemy's 
ps,  and  the  city  of  Panormas  in  Sicily, 
i  was  father  to  Publius  and  Cneius  Seipio, 
rfolias,  in  the  t>egtQing^  of  the  second  Punic 
ir,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  Spain  to  op- 
se  Annibal  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  his 
emy  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  he  attempt 

1  by  qaick  marches  and  secret  evolu- 
ms  to  stop  his  progress.  He  was  conque»- 
t  by  Annibal  near  the  Ticinus,  where  he 
sarly  lost  his  life,  bad  not  his  sod,  who  was 
Wwards  samanied  Africanus,  courageously 
efended  him.  He  agam  passed  into  Spain, 
rhere  he  obtained  some  memorable  victories 
verfhe  Cartha^nians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
le  cotmtry.  His  brother  Cneius  shared  the 
ipreme  command  with  him,  but  their  great 
onfideuce  proved  their  ruin.  They  separat 
d  their  aronies,  and  soon  after  Publius  was 
anoosly  attacked  by  the  two  Asdrubals  and 
/lago  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  ar- 
aies.  The  forces  of  Publius  were  too  few  to 
esist  with  success  the  three  Carthaginian 
^erals.  The  Romans  were  cut  to  pieces, 
ioA  their  commander  Was  left  on  the  field  of 
)att1e.  No  sooner  had  the  enemy  obtained 
his  rkiihry  than  the^  immediately  marched 
o  meet  Cneius  Scipio,  whom  the  revolt  of 
KKOOOCeltiberianshad  weakened  and  alarm 
td.  The  g^eral,  who  was  already  apprized 
af  his  brother's  death,  secured  an  eminence, 
where  he  was  soon  surrounded  on  ail  sides, 
After  desperate  acts  of  valour  he  was  left 
^moag  the  slain,  or,  according  to  some,  he  fled 
into  a  tower  where  he  was  burnt  with  some 
of  his  friends  by  the  victorious  enemy.  Liv.  21, 
&c.— Pofy6.  4.— fTor.  2,  c.  6.  &c  —Eutrop. 

3,  c.  8,  &c. Publius  Corneliusi  sumamed 

'^frieanus,  was  son  of  Publius  Scipio  who 
^as  killed  in  Spain.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  where  he 
»ved  his  father's  life  by  deeds  of  unexpected 
v%W  and  boldness.  The  battle  of  Cannee, 
^ich  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms, 
instead  ofdhheartening  Scipio,  raised  his  i 
P^Utions,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  that  some 
w  his  desperate  countrymen  wished  to  aban- 
<lon  luiy,  and  to  flv  from  the  insolence  of  the 
conqueror,  than,  w'itb  his  sword  in  hii  band, 


and  by  his  firmnea  and  example,  he  obU^ 
them  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  and 
to  put  to  immediate  deatii  the  first  man 
who  attempted  to  retire  from  his  country. 
In  bis  21st  year,  Scipio  was  made  an  edile, 
an  honourable  oflke,  which  was  never  given 
but  to  such  as  had  reached  their  27th  year. 
Some  time  after,  the  Romans  were  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  commanders  of 
their  forces  in  Spain,  Publius  and  Cneius  Sci- 
pio, had  been  slaughtered,  and  immediately 
young  Scipio  was  ap[K>inted  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  of  his  uncle,  and  to 
vindicate  the  military  honour  of  the  republic. 
It  was  soon  known  how  able  be  was  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  army ;  the  various  nations  of 
Spain  were  conquered,  and  in  four  years  the 
Carthaginians  were  banished  from  that  part 
of  the  continent,  the  whole  province  be- 
came tributary  to  Rome ;  New  Carthage 
submitted  in  one  day,*aad  io  a  battle  54,000  of 
the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Atttt 
these  signal  victories,  Scipio  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  which  still  trembled  at  the  oontinnal 
alarms  of  Annibal,  who  was  at  her  gates. 
The  conqueror  of  the  Carthagmians  in  Spain 
was  looked  upon  a  proper  general  to  encoun- 
ter Annibal  in  Italy ;  but  Scipio  oyposed  the 
measures  which  his  countrymen  wished  to 
pursue,  and  he  declared  in  the  senate  that  if 
Aoinbal  was  to  be  conquered  be  must  be  con- 
quered iu  Africa.  These  bold  measures  were 
immediately  adopted,  though  opposed  by  the 
eloquence,  age,  and  experience  of  the  great 
Fabius,  and  Scipio  was  empowered  to  eon- 
duct  the  war  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  With 
the  dignity  of  consul  be  embarked  for  Car- 
thage. Success  attended  his  vms,  his  con- 
quests were  here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain ;  the 
Carthaginian  armies  were  rooted,  the  camp 
of  the  crafty  Asdrubal  was  set  on  fire  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  his  troops  totally  defeated 
in  a  drawn.battle.  These  repeated  losses 
alarmed  Carthage;  Annibal,  who  was  vic- 
torious at  the  gates  of  Rom^  was  instantly 
recalled  to  defend  the  walls  of  his  country, 
and  the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  age  met 
each  other  ixf  the  field.  Terms  of  accom- 
modation ^re  proposed ;  but  in  the  parley 
which  the  two  commanders  had  together 
nothing  satisfactory  was  ofiTered,  and  while 
the  one  enlarged  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs,  the  other  wished  to  dictate  like  a  con-^ 
queror,  and  recommend  the  decision  of  the 
controversy  to  the  sword.  This  celebrated 
battle  was  fought  near  Zama,  and  both  ge- 
nerals displayed  their  military  knowledge  in 
drawing  up  their  armies  and  in  choosing  their 
ground.  Their  courage  and  intrepidity  were 
not  I A  conspicuous  in  charging  the  enemy ; 
a  thousand  acts  of  valour  were  performed  on 
both  sides,  and  thongh  the  Carthaginians 
f 'Ught  in  their  own  defence,  and  the  Romans 
for  fame  and  glory,  yet  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
was  vanquished.  About  20,000  Carthagi- 
nians were  slain,  and  the  same  number  made 
prisoners  of  war,  B.  C.  202.  Only  2000  of 
the  Romans  were  killed. '  This  battle  was 
decisive ;  the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace, 
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-which  Scipio  at  last  gnnied  on  the  most  se- 
▼ere  and  humiliating:  termi.  The  conquer- 
or, after  this  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  receired  with  the  most  unbounded  ap- 
plause, honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  digni- 
fied with  the  appellation  of  ^fricanus.  Here 
he  eojojed  for  tome  time  the  tranquillity 
and  the  honours  which  his  exploits  merited, 
but  in  him  also,  as  in  other  g^eat  men,  for- 
tune showed  herself  inconstant.  Scipio  of- 
fended the  populace  in  wishing  to  distinguish 
the  senators  from  the  rest  of  the  people  at 
the  public  exhibitions,  and  when  he  can- 
Tassed  for  the  consulship  for  two  of  his 
friends,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his 
application  slighted,  and  the  honours  which 
he  claimed  bestowed  on  a  man  of  no  cha- 
racter, and  recommended  by  neither  abilities 
nor  meritorious  actions.  He  retired  from 
Rome,  no  longer  to  be  the  spectator  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  counti^rmen,  and  in  the  oa- 
paoity  of  lieutenant  he  accompanied  his  bro- 
ther a|;ainst  Antiochus  king  of  Syria.  In  this 
expedition  his  arms  were  attended  with  usual 
auccess,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted 
to  the  conditions  which  the  conquerors  dic- 
tated. At  his  return  to  Rome,  Africanus 
found  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  still 
unabated.  Cato,  his  inveterate  rival,  raised 
ecditions  a^^ainst  him,  and  the  Petillii,  two 
tribunes  ofthe  people,  accused  the  conqpier- 
or  of  Annibal  of  extortion  in  the  provinces 
of  Asia,  and  of  living  in  an  indolent  and  lux- 
urious manner.  Scipio  condescended  to  an- 
swer to  the  accusation  of  his  calumniators: 
the  first  day  was  spent  in  hearing  the  differ 
ent  charges,  but  when  he  again  appeared  on 
the  second  day  of  his  trial,  the  accused  in- 
terrupted hH  judges,  and  exclaimed,  7W. 
btaui  and  ftUow-eitiMens^  on  ihii  day,  this 
tery  day^  did  I  conquer  Annibal  and  the  Car- 
ihaginians :  come  iherefore  with  me,  Romanti 
let  ut  go  to  the  tapxloU  and  there  return  our 
thmkt  to  the  immortal  gods  fc^the  victories 
tehich  have  attended  our  amu.  These  words 
had  the  desiredVfiect,  the  tribes  and  all  the 
assembly  followed  Scipio,  the  court  was  de- 
•erted,  and  the  tribunes  were  left  alone  in 
the  seat  of  j  udgment.  Yet  when  this  memo- 
rable day  was  past  and  forgotten,^Africanus 
was  a  third  time  summoned  to  appear ;  but 
he  had  fled  before  the  impending  storm,  and 
retired  to  hb  country-house  at  Litemum. 
The  accusation  was  therefore  stopped,  and 
the  accusers  silenced,  when  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, formerly  distinguished  for  his  male- 
vdenoe  against  Scipio,  rose  to  defend  him. 
and  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  it  refleot- 
^  the  highest  disgrace  on  the  Roman  people, 
that  the  conqueror  of  Annibal  shon^  be- 
come the  sport  of  the  populace,  and  be  ex- 
posed to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disappointed 
ambition.  Some  time  after  Scipio  died  in 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  about  184  years  be- 
Ipre  Chrirt,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age ;  and 
«o  great  an  aversion  did  he  express,  as  he 
«xpired,  for  the  depravity  of  the  Romans 
and  the  mgraUtude  of  their  senators,  that 
-«  erdered  his  bones  not  to  be  conveyed  to! 
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Rome.     They  were  acoofdiog^ 
at  Litemum,  where  his  wile  MmSm^i 
daughter  of  Panlut  Amiliast  who  fi^  ■£■ 
battle  of  Canne,  raised  a  mauaoleam  «b 
tomb,  and  placed  upon  it  his  statae»  v 
that  of  the  poet  Enniosv  who  had  besB 
companion  of  his  peaoe  aiid  of  his  relii 
(f  Scipio  was  robbed  during  his  li ' 
honours  which  beU^ged  to  him  as  a 
or  of  Africa,  he  was  not  fargotleQ 
The  Romans  viewed  his  character 
verence  ;  with  raptures  they  read  ofhit^Ba^ 
like  actions,  and  Africanus  was  legaida^  a 
the  following  ages  as  a  pattern  of  Tirt«a,a^ 
of  innocence,  courage,  and  Uberalitj.    km  m. 
generaU  the  fame  and  the  grcatDees  el  ^» 
conquests  explain  his  diaracter,  and  ieisM. 
we  hear  that  Annibal  declared  hiascif  iflfc- 
rior  to  no  genera}  that  ever  liv^d 
exander  tl^  Great,  and  Pyirhua  king 
rus  ;  and  when  Soipio  aslced  hkn  what  mmk 
he  would  daim  if  he  had  eonqaered  hii^lhi 
Carthaginian  general  answered,  tflhad  tmt- 
queredyou,  S^pio,  I  wotdd  cmU  winguif  grad- 
er than  the  conqueror  o/Dariue  emd  ike  et^ 
ofthe  Tarentinet,    As  an  instaace  ofGcipb^ 
continence,  ancient  authors  have  foitta^^ 
recorded  that  the  conqueror  of  Spain  reteai 
to  see  a  beautiful  princess  that  had  fiaUsa  ia- 
to  his  hands  after  the  taking  of  New  Catthsge, 
and  that  he  not  only  restored  her  iariolalfr  t» 
her  parents,  but  aJso  added  imBaanaa  pR- 
sents  for  the  person  to  whom  aba  was  be- 
trothed.   It  was  to  the  artful  com]  ~ 
of  Africanus  that  the  Romans  owed 
ance  with  Masinissa,  king  of  Namidia,  aal 
also  that  with  king  Syphax.    The  ft  ianili*i[i 
of  Scipio  and  LeUus  is  well  known.    Pt^ 
e.^Plul.'-Flor.  2,  c  6.— Cie.ta  Br^.  fta— 

Euirop, Lucius  Cora^ios,  ininamail  iT 

siaticw,  accompanied  his  bro^hM'  dAwum 
in  his  expeditions  in  Spain  and  Africa.    He 
was  rewarded  with  the  eonsolship  A.  U.  C. 
662,  for  his  services  to  the  state,  aind  he  was 
empowered  to  attack^ntiechos  king  of  Sy- 
ria, who  had  declared  war  against  tkeBa- 
mans.    Lucius  was  aoeoapanMd  in  this  aaB»- 
paign  by  his  brother  Africanus  ;  and  1^  his 
own  valour,  and  the  advice  ofthe  cenqesiuc 
of  Annibal,  he  soon  routed  the  enemy*  and  in 
a  battle  near  the  city  of  Sardia  be  kflkd 
60,000  foot  and  4000  horse.    Peace  was  seoa 
after  settled  by  the  submission  of  Antiochas, 
and  the  conqueror,  at  his  return  hoBae,  ob- 
tained a  triumph,  and  the  surname  ef  Asiati- 
cus.    He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  \m 
prosperity  \  Cato,  after  the  death  of  AAict- 
nos,  turned  hisfury  against  Asiaticns,  and  the 
two  Petillii,  his  devoted  fiivourites,  prencitiiJ 
a  petition  to  the  peopls,  in  which  they  prty- 
ed  that  an  enquiry  might  be  made  te  kaea 
what  money  had  t>een  received  from  Aatio- 
chus  and  his  allies.  The  petitiou  was  instast- 
ly  received,  and  Asiaticus*  charged  to  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted  l^Antieekas, 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  triiMDal 
of  Terentius  Culeo,  who  was  oatbis  oeoasiQa 
created  prastor.    The  ju^ge,  who  was  aa  in- 
vetera.te  enemy  to  the  lamSfy  of  Ihe  Sopics, 
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MO  fomid  AnfttMQs, with  bis  two  lieatenanU 
ihI  hit  qoMtor,  gaihy  of  having  rooeived,  the 
rtt  6000  poands  weight  of  gold,  and  480 
loandt  weight  of  silver,  and  the  others  near 
f  an  equal  snai,  from  the  monarch  ag^dnst 
rboQi,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  they 
rare  enjoined  to  make  war.  Immediately 
hey  were  oondemned  to  pay  large  fines «  bat 
vhUe  the  others  gavesecority,  Scipio  deolar* 
d  that  he  had  accoonted  to  the  pnblic  for  all 
he  money  whioh  he  had  brooghtfrom  Asia, 
lad  thereibre  that  he  was  inaooent.  For  this 
bstinaoy  Seipio  was  dragged  to  prison,  but 
lis  co«sin  Nasioa  pleaded  hiscaase  before  the 
«ople,  and  the  prsstor  instantly  oitlered  the 
"oods  of  the  prisoner  to  be  seiMd  and  ooofis- 
ated.  The  sentence  was  execotedt  but  the 
tfieota  of  Scipio  were  insufficient  to  pay  the 
Ine,  and  it  was  the  greatest  justification  of 
lis  innooenoe,  that  whatever  was  found  in  his 
loose  had  never  been  in  the  possession  of 
intiochus  or  his  subjects.  This,  however. 
Lid  not  totally  liberate  him,  he  was  reduced 
o  poverty,  and  refused  to  accept  the  offers  of 
lis  friends  and  of  bis  clients.  Some  time  af- 
ar he  was  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes 
>etween  Enmenes  and  Seleuous,  and  at  his 
-etom  the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity 
owards  him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  such 
moommon  liberality,  that  Asiaticus  was  en< 
ibled  to  celebrate  games  in  honour  of  his  vio- 
ory  over  Antiocfaus,  for  tan  successive  days, 
Lt  his  own  expense.  Ltp.  38,  c  55,  &c. — 
Euifp,  4.— -Nasica  was  son  of  Cneus  Sd 
»io,  and  cousin  to  Scipio  Africanus.  He  was 
refused  the  consulship,  though  supported  by 
the  interest  and  the  laaie  of  the  conqueror  of 
Annibal^  but  be  afisrwards  obtained  it,  and 
m  that  honourable  office  conquered  the'Boii 
and  guned  a  triumph.  He  was  also  success- 
fnl  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook  in 
Spain.  When  the  statue  of  Cybele  was 
t>rought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,  the  Roaian 
lenate  delegated  one  of  their  body,  who  was 
the  oiost  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his 
tnanaers  and  the  ionooence  of  his  life,  to  go 
ind  meet  the  goddess  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia. 
Nasica  was  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  as 
•och  he  was  enjoined  to  bring  the  statue  of 
\hp  goddess  to  Rome  with  the  greatest  pomp 
and  tolemnity.  Nasica  also  distinguished 
himself  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  confut< 
iag  the  accusations  laid  against  the  two  Sci 
pios,  Africanus  and  Asiaticus.  There  was 
abo  another  of  the  same  name  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  enmity  against  the 
Gracchi,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related. 
Paten.  2,c.  1,  &c.— fW.  2,c.  16^— Lt>.  29, 
o.  14,  be.  Publ.  iEmilianus,  son  of  Pau 
Ins,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  was  adopted 
by  the  ion  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  received 
the  tame  surname  as  his  grandfather,  and 
was  called  tttf/ricofMis  <Ae  youiiger  on  account 
of  his  victories  over  Carthage.  /Emilianus 
first  appeared  in  the  Roman  armies  under 
his  father,  and  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  legionary  tribune  in  the  Spanif  h  pro  • 
vinoes,  where  he  killed  a  Spaniard  of  gigantic 
stature,  and  obtained  a  moral  crown  at  ^e 


siege  of  bitereatia.  He  passed  into  Africa 
to  demand  a  reinforcement  from  king  Blasi- 
nissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  he  was  the  spec« 
tator  of  a  long  and  bloody  battle  which  was 
fought  between  that  monarch  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  which  soon  produced  the 
thlnl  Punic  war.  Some  time  after  iEmilia- 
Dus  was  made  edile,  and  next  appointed  con- 
sul, though  under  the  age  required  for  that 
important  office.  The  surname  which  he  had 
received  from  his  grandfather  he  was  doom- 
ed lawfully  to  claim  as  his  own.  He  was  em- 
powered to  finish  the  war  with  Carthage,  and 
as  he  was  permitted  by  the  senate  to  choose 
his  colleagues,  he  took  with  him  his  friend 
Lcelius.  whoM  father  of  the  same  name  had 
formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  shared 
the  victories  of  the  first  Africanua  The  siega 
of  Carthage  was  already  begun,  but  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Romans  were  not  continued  with 
vigour.  Scipio  had  no  sooner  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  the  enemy  than  every  communi- 
cation with  the  land  was  cut  off,  and  that 
they  might  not  have  the  command  of  the  see, 
a  stupendous  mole  was  thrown  across  the 
harbour  with  immense  labour  and  expense. 
This,  which  might  have  disheartened  the 
most  active  enemy,  rendered  the  Carthagi- 
nians more  eager  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
independence ;  all  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  employed 
themselves  without  cessation  to  dig  another 
harbour,  and  to  build  and  equip  another  fleet. 
In  a  short  time,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  and 
activity  of  ^Biiliaaus,  the  Romans  were  as- 
tonished to  see  another  harbour  formed,  and 
50  gallies  suddenly  issuing  under  sail,  ready 
for  the  engagement.  This  unexpected  fleet, 
by  immediately  attacking  the  Roman  ships, 
might  have  gained  the  victory,  but  the  delay 
of  the  Carthaginians  proved  fotal  to  their 
cause,  and  the  enemy  had  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  pos- 
session of  a  small  eminence  in  the  harbour, 
and,  by  the  success  of  his  subsequent  opera- 
tions, he  broke  open  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  entereU  the  streets,  where  he  made 
his  way  by  fire  and  sword.  The  surrender 
of  above  50,000  men  was  followed  by  the  re- 
duction of  (he  citadel,  and  the  total  submis- 
sion of  Carthage  6.  C.  147.  The  captive  city 
was  set  on  fire,  and  though  Scipio  was  ob- 
liged to  demolish  its  very  walls  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Romans,  yet  be  wept  bitterly 
over  the  melancholy  and  tragical  scene ;  and, 
in  bewailing  the  miseries  of  Carthage,  he  ex- 
prsesed  his  fears  lest  Rome  in  her  turn,  in 
some  future  age,  should  exhibit  such  a  dread- 
ful oonflagration.  The  return  of  iEmilianus 
to  Rome  was  that  of  another  conqueror  of 
Annibal,  and  like  him  he  was  honoured  with 
a  magnificent  triumph,  and  received  the  sur- 
name of  Africmvus.  He  was  not  long  left  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  glory  before  he  was 
called  to  obtain  fresh  honours.  He  was 
chosen  oonsnla  second  time,  and  appointed  to 
finish  the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto 
carried  on  without  success  or  vigorous  exer- 
tions agaiDtt  NuBiantia.  The  foil  of  Numan- 
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tia  was  more  nobU  than  that  of  tho  capital  ci 
Afrisa»  and  the  conqueror  of  Carthago  ob 
taiaed  the  victorj  oalj  when  the  enemj  had 
been  coosamed  by  famiDO  or  bj  eelf-destrac- 
lioD,  B.  C.  133.  Fr#a  his  eoaqaests  in  Spaio« 
JEmilUaui  was  honoured  with  a  focond  tri- 
umph, and  with  the  sornama  of  JitmanHMus. 
Yet  his  popularity  was  short,  and,  bj  tell- 
ing the  people  that  the  mnrdier  of  their  fa- 
Tourite,  his  brother-in-law  Gracehoa,  was 
lawful,  since  he  was  turboleot  and  inimical  to 
the  peace  ef  therepablie,  Sotpio  inoorred  the 
displeasure  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  reoeiTod 
with  hisses.  Hisaathority  for  a  moment  quell 
ed  their  sedition,  when  he  reproached  them 
for  tlieir  eowardicb,  and  esekimed,  Fotti^us 
wrelchrs^  do  you  thmk  Uud  yomr  oimnovn  eon 
iniinridate  me  ;  me  tohom  the  fury  of  your  ene- 
mies never  dau9Ued  T  h  Ihu  Ike  gratiiude 
that  you  owe  to  my  f either  Petulue^  who  eon- 
quer»i  Maeedenia^  and  to  me?  Without 
my  family  you  were  elaoee.  is  this  the  re- 
spect you  owe  to  your  deiivtrers  f  h  this 
your  afeftion  ?  This  firmness  silenced  the 
murmurs  of  the  assembly,  and  some  time  af- 
ter Scipio  retired  from  the  clamours  of  Rome 
to  Caieta,  Where,  with  his  friend  Lidius,  he 
passed  the  rest  o(  his  time  in  moocent  plea 
sures  and  amusement;  ia  dirersions  which 
had  pleased  them  when  children ;  and  the  two 
great<>8t  men  that  ruled  the  state,  were  often 
seen  on  the  sea-shore  picking  up  l^ht  peb- 
Mef ,  and  throwing  them  on  the  smooth  sar 
face  of  the  waters.  Though  fond  of  retire- 
ment and  literary  ease,  yet  Scipio  often  inte- 
rested himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  His 
enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  dic- 
tatorship, and  the  clamours  were  most  lend 
against  him  when  he  had  opposed  the  Sem- 
pronian  Uw,  and  declared  himself  the  pa 
tron  ofthe  inhabitants  of  the  prorinces  of  Ita- 
ly. This  actire  part  of  Scipio  was  seen  with 
pleasure  by  the  friends  of  the  repobhc,  and 
not  only  the  senate,  but  also  the  citizens,  the 
Latins,  and  the  neighbouring  states  conducted 
their  illustrious  friend  and  patron  to  his  boose, 
It  seemed  also  the  universal  wish  that  the 
troubles  might  be  quieted  by  the  election  of 
Scipio  to  the  dictatorship,  and  many  presum- 
ed that  that  honour  would  be  on  the  morrow 
conferred  upon  him.  In  this,  however,  the 
expectations  of  Rome  were  frustrated,  Sci 
pio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  fhe  world  ;  and  those  who  inquired 
for  the  causes  of  this  sodden  death,  perceived 
violent  marks  on  his  neck,  and  concluded  that 
he  had  been  strangled,  B.  C  128.  This  as 
sassiuation,  as  it  was  then  generally  believed, 
was  committed  by  the  triumvirs  Papirius 
Carbo,  C  Graochas.  and  Pnlvius  Flaeous, 
who  supported  the  Sempronian  law,  and  by 
his  wife  Sempronia,  who  is  charged  with 
having  introduced  the  murderers  into  his 
room.  No  inquiries  were  made  after  the 
authors  of  hisr  death ;  Gracchus  was  the  fa- 
vouriU  of  the  mob,  and  iha  only  atonement 
whioh  the  populace  made  for  the  death  of 
Soipie  was  to  attmid  hSs  Inneral,  and  to  show 
their  ooncmti  hj  their  eriet  and  lotKl  hmen- 
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oomparad  to  the  fine  oT  tbaofc   wmmr  x  ^m 
seemed  to  bo  aqnallygrant  nod  cgMBtymsn 
torious,  and  tho  RomaM  w«fl«  mnaMe  tafc 
tioguish  which  of  tha  two  wpss  ■■liitsfilss 
greater  share  of  their  regard  mad  mdmamm 
fimilianuf,  like  his  gtamdfcttfcer,  wastal 
of  litaratnrt*  and  be  Miv«d  Irom  tii«  Ikrnm* 
Callage  many  valnabla  Luusiimitiiiii  wd- 
ten  by  Phosnieian  and  Pnaie  awtlKMn.   In  ik 
midst  of  his  graatnem  hm  dBed  poar,  aai  hk 
nephew,  Q.  Fabiue 
his  astata,  soaroa  fofnoA  in  hia 
twopoomltwaigfaCof.rilvvr,  sad  twaais 
half ofgaM.    Ifia  UbanOHy  1 
and  to  hie  mstar  6eaeftroa  tbm  _ 
mendaUoBs>  aad  injbad  no  bighar 
can  be  pawed  opoo  his  nhnraeiar*  pmalv  m 
well  ae  pnUio,  tlnm  tha  words  of  kistisri 
MeteUus,  who  told  kbaoiM^  nCttedMftsf 
Scipio,  lo  go  aad  attead  tba  faamil  if  At 
greatest  man  that  ever  liv«d  or  sboolilivek 
Roma.    Ltt.  44,  ftc— 0£r.  de  8aue.  OreL 
m  Brut.  kcj^PoUfb.^Appiaeu — ^Piirrc  I 

c.  \%  Me^^Fhr. A  eon  of  tiba  first  AA»* 

canos,  taken  captive  by  AntioclHH,  kisf  sf 
Syria,  aad  restarad  to  his  fiatlsar  witbeat  a 
ransom.  Ha  adopted  as  his  eon  yoaag  £m^ 
lianns,  the  son  of  Paahis  jBodias^  who  was 
afterwards  sumamed  Afrioaans.  Lit*  ha 
father  Scipio,  he  distingaiabetf  hrmiplf^  hss 
fondness  for  literatura  and  hii  valoar  in  dia 
Roman  armies.— -Met clhn,  <ha  bthcr-ia- 
law  of  Pompey,  appointed  oooHnander  in 
Macedonia.  He  was  preeaot  at  the  faattVe  of 
Pharsalia,  and  afterwards  retirad  to  Africa 
with  Cato.      He  was  defisatcd  by  Ccnr  at 

Thapeus.    Phit. Salotio,  a  mean  penca 

in  cSeear's  army  in  Africa.  Tlie  gcoera]  af> 
pointed  him  his  chief  oommaDder,  either  la 
ridicule  him,  or  beoaoee  there  was  an  andcit 
oracle  that  declared  that  the  Sespioa  weaU 

ever  be  victorious  in  Afirioa.     PhU, 1. 

Cornelias  a  consul  who  opposed  Syfla.  Hs 
was  at  last  deserted  by  hM  army,  and  pr9> 
scribed. 

SciRA,  an  annual  solemnltj  observed  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Miaerva,  or,  acoer)- 
ing  to  others,  of  Ceres  and  Proearpmc.  ft 
received  its  name  either  from  Sciras,  a  aal 
town  of  Attics,  or  from  a  natira  of  Elnsiii, 
called  Scims. 

SciRADiuM,  a  promootorj  of  Attsea  « 
the  Saronieus  Sinus. 

ScfRAS,  a  name  of  iEgina.  Miaerva  wa 
alto  called  Sciras.    Strab,  9. 

SciRoir,  a  celebrated  thief  ia  Attioa,  whs 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  thacooBtr7,sal 
threw  them  down  from  the  highest  rtthi 
into  the  sea,  after  he  had  obligad  them  Is 
wait  upon  him  and  to  wash  his  feet.  The- 
seus attacked  him,  and  treated  him  as  hs 
treated  travellers.  According  to  Ovid,  (te 
earth  as  well  as  the  sea  refoaed  to  rcosiit 
the  bones  of  Sciron,  which  remained  for  same 
time  suspended  in  the  air,  tin  they  wcra 
changed  into  large  rocks  caUed  Seirmsim  Aax% 
situatebetweenMegaraaadCaraotli.  TlMa 
was  a  road  near  them  iriiioii^rt  the  Bams 
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>f  Soken,  naturally  small  and  nanow,  bat 
iftanrardf  •nlarged  by  tba  amparor  Adrian. 
SoflM  auppose  that  loo  tbraw  herself  ioto 
iie  sea  from  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciron  had 
narried  the  daughter  of  Cychreusy  a  )mg  of 
ialamis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Tela- 
non  the  son  of  iEacos.  Ovid.  7.  Met.  ▼ 
144.  mroid.  %  ▼.  69.-^<ro6.  9.— %Afe&i,  % 
J.  13.— Ptoi.  2,  c.  Al.-^Diod,  A.'-'Hygin 
ab.  88 — Prfert.  8,  el.  14,  v.  12.— Paus.  1. 
5.44.— 5«Kca.  JV.  Q.  6,  c  17. 

ScoDRA,  a  town  ot  lUyrieum,  where  Gen- 
ios  resided,  [ft  stood  at  the  opening  of  the 
ake  Labealis,  and  is  now  ealled  SeiOttri  or 
^9€odar.\    X4t.  43,0.20. 

ScoMBRvs,  a  OKMmtain  of  Thrace  near 
ihodope. 

ScoFAti  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Epbe 
us,  for  some  tiuM  employed  in  making  the 
nauseleom  which  Artemisia  raised  to  her 
insband,  and  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
even  wondert  of  the  world.  One  of  his  sta- 
nes  of  Venus  was  among  the  antiquities  with 
rhioh  Rome  was  adorned.  Scopes  lired 
iboat  430  years  before  Christ.  Pmu,  1,  c. 
B,  ko^HwU.  4,  Od.  ^.-^Virg.  0,c  9  — 
PKn.  34,  0.8, 1.36,0.5. 

Scoaonci  and  8coiid»cjb,  a  people  oq 
Pannonia  and  Thrace,  wdl  known  during  the 
■eign  of  the  Roman  emperors  for  their  bar 
>arity  and  undrilized  manners.  They  were 
bnd  of  drinking  human  blood,  and  they  ge 
lerally  sacrifleed  their  captive  enemies  to 
iieir  gods.  [The  Seordisci  were  a  Celtic 
ace,  who  migrated  to  this  quarter  from  their 
H-iginal  settlements  in  Gaul.  They  pene 
Tated  fiir  into  Mysia,  and  were  probably  the 
lame  with  the  Celts  or  Gauls  whom  Alexan- 
ler  encountered  in  his  expedition  towards 
he  laUr.]  Lit.  41,  c.  19— Ornd.  l.-^Flor. 
^c.4. 

ScoTi,  the  ancient  iohabitanU  of  Scotland, 
oentioned  as  diflbrent  from  the  Picts.  [It  is 
l^nerally  conceded  that  the  earliest  inhabit- 
ints  of  CteledoBia  were  a  colony  of  the  Cel 
tsft,  who  are  allowed  by  most  writers  to  have 
>een  fim  first  possessors  of  western  Europe. 
Elespeeting  the  era  of  their  arrival  in  North- 
Britaio,  and  the  roate  by  which  they  reach- 
id  the  oonntry,  nothing  is  known.  At  the 
period  of  Agricola's  invasion,  their  descend- 
ints  ■PP«<^  to  hftve  been  divided  into  twen- 
ty dUferent  clans,  usually  mentioned,  how 
ever,  in  tiie  Latm  writers  by  the  general 
name  of  CaleAomms.]  Cktmiian.  £  Hon. 
3,  cofit.  T.  54. 

ScRiBORiAy  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Augustus  after  he  had  divorced  CUu- 
dia.  He  had  by  her  a  daughter,  the  cele- 
brated Julia.  ScrftNmia  was  some  time  after 
repudiated,  that  Augustus  might  marry  Li- 
ra. She  had  been  married  twice  before  she 
became  the  wife  of  the  emperor.  aueU>n.in 
Aug.  ^2. 
ScRDovnrBy  a  man   who  made  bimmilf 

master  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus. A 

physician  in  the  age  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
Tiuf A  man  who  wrote  annals,  A.  D.  22 


The  best  edition  of  Scribonini  is  that  of  Pa* 
tov.  4to.  1655. 

ScvhtMmsA,  a  ri^er  of  Gallia  Cispadanay. 
fallng  into  the  Po,  now  called  Pantar:  Lw^ 
41,  c.  12  and  18.— PIm.  3,  c  18. 

ScvLACiVBC,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  built 
by  Mnestheus  at  the  bead  of  an  Atbeniai» 
colony,  [situate  on  the  Sinus  ScyUadns, 
south-west  of  Crotona.  ft  now  oaUed  Hqml* 
/«et.]  As  Virgil  has  applied  the  epithet  J^a^ 
vifragum  to  Scylaoium,  some  su]^x>se  that  ei- 
ther the  poet  was  mistaken  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  place,  because  there  are  no  apparent 
dangers  to  navigation  there,  or  that  he  con- 
founds  this  place  with  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name  en  the  Tuscan  Sea.  Servius  ex- 
plains this  passage  by  siq>posing  that  the 
bouses  of  the  plaoe  were  originally  buiH  with 
the  shipwrecked  vessels  of  Ulysses^e  fleet* 
(a  most  puerile  explanation !)  [Heyne  con* 
siders  the  appellation  nanfifragvm  to  have 
been  applied  by  Virgil  to  Scylaciom,  either 
in  allusion  to  the  rocky  and  dangerous  shore 
in  its  vicinity,  or  to  the  frequent  storms 
which  prevailed  in  this  quarter  Mid  near  the 
adjacent  promontories  of  Cocintum  and  the 
Japyges.  1  he  idea  of  a  promontory  ealled 
Scjlacium  he  condemns.]  Firg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
553.— Sfrufr.e. 

ScTLAX,  [a  celebrated  geographer  and 
mathematician  of  Caryander  in  Carta.  He 
is  noticed  by  Herodotus,  in  a  passage  where 
the  latter  speaks  of  various  disoeveries  made 
m  Asia  by  Dan  as,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  telle 
of  Scylax  of  Caryander  bting  sent  by  that 
monarch  along  with  others  to  ascertain  where 
the  Indus  entered  the  sea.  He  makes  them 
to  have  reached  the  Indus,  sailed  down  the 
river  to  the  sea,  and  then  continuing  their 
voyage  on  the  sea  towards  the  west,  to  harve 
reached  in  the  thirtieth  month  the  plaoe 
from  which  the  Phmnician  king  despatched 
the  Phosnicians  to  circumnavigate  Africa. 
Suidas  gives  a  very  brief  aeeoant  of  Scylax, 
in  which  he  has  evidently  confounded  diffe- 
rent  persons  of  the  same  name.  *  Scylax  of 
Caryander,  a  mathematician  and  musician, 
wrote  a  perif^us  of  the  coast  beyond  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  a  book  respecting  tbe  He- 
raclidae,  a  description  of  the  circuit  of  the 
earth,  and  an  answer  to  Polybius^s  History." 
The  periplus,  which  still  remains,  bearing 
the  name  of  Scylax,  is  a  brief  survey  of  the 
countries  slone  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Euxine,  together  with  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  surveyed  by 
Hanno,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Ceme.  It 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  passages 
across  the  sea,  from  Greece  to  Asia,  and  an 
enumeration  of  twenty  iniportant  islands,  in 
the  order  of  their  magnitude.  A  question 
has  been  raised  whether  theperiplus  remain- 
ing is  the  wOrk  of  the  ancient  Si^lax  or  of 
some  latter  writer.  The  probability  is  that 
it  is  the  oompodtiott  of  a  later  age  than  that 
in  which  the  ancient  Scylas  flourished.  Thie 
periplus  has  r«ache4  us  in  a  corrupted  state. 
The  best  editsoa  ii  that  of  Qrooontn,  L.  Bat. 
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1677«4to.]  £fanD^/.  4,  o.  44— 5(fti6 — -A 
river  of  Cappadocia. 

ScTLLA,  a  daughter  of  Nistu,  king  of  Me< 
gura«  wbo  bocame  eaamoared  of  Minos,  as  thai 
monarch  b6sia|^  her  father's  capital.  To 
make  him  sensible  of  her  passion^  she  inform- 
ed  him  that  she  wonld  deliver  Megara  into 
his  hands  if  he  promised  to  many  her.  Minos 
consented,  and  as  the  prosperity  of  Megara 
depMided  on  a  golden  hair  which  was  on  the 
head  of  Nisos,  Soylla  out  it  off  as  her  fiither 
was  asleep,  and  from  that  moment  the  sallies 
of  the  Megareans  were  unsnccessful,  and  the 
enemy  easily  became  masters  of  the  place. 
Scylla  was  disappointed  m  her  espectation% 
and  Minos  treated  her  with  saoh  coutempt  and 
ridieole  that  she  threw  herself  from  a  tower 
into  the  sea,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
she  was  changed  into  alark  by  the  gods,  and 
her  father  into  a  hawk.  Ovid.  Triil.  2,  ▼. 
393.— Pottt.  2,  c.34.—Propcr^3,e/.  19,v.21. 
—Hsfgin.  fab.  198.— Ftiy.  G.  1,  v.  405,  &c. 

A  daughter  of  Typhon,  or,  assomesay,  of 

Phoroys,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  Glaucus, 
one  of  the  deities  of  the  sea.  Scylla  scorned 
the  addresses  of  Glaucus,  and  the  god,  to 
render  her  more  propitious,  applied  to  Circe, 
whose  knowledge  of  herbs  and  incantations 
was  universally  admired.  Circe  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  she  became  enamoured  of  him, 
and  instead  of  giving  him  the  required  assist- 
ance, she  attempted  to  make  him  forget 
Scylla,  but  in  vain.  To  punish  her  rival. 
Circe  poured  the  juice  of  some  poisonous 
herbs  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain  where 
Scylla  bathed,  and  no  sooner  had  the  nymph 
touched  the  place,  than  she  found  every  part 
of  her  body  below  the  waist  changed  into 
frighful  nxmsters  like  dogs,  which  never 
ceased  barking.  The  rest  of  her  body  as- 
sumed an  equaUy  hideous  form.  She  found 
herself  supported  by  twelve  feet,  and  she 
had  six  diffsrent  heads,  each  with  three  rows 
of  teeth.  This  sudden  metamorphosis  so 
terrified  her,  that  she  threw  herself  into  that 
part  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  coast  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  where  she  was  changed  into 
rocks,  which  continued  to  bear  her  name,and 
which  were  universally  deemed  by  the  an- 
cients as  very  dangerous  to  sailors,  as  well  as 
the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily.  During  a  tempest  the  waves  are 
described  by  modem  navigators  as  roaring 
dreadfully  when  driven  in  Sm  rough  and  un- 
even cavities  of  the  rock*  [vid.  Charybdis. 
where  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  wonders 
of  Soylla  and  Charybdis.]  Homer.  Od.  12, 
V.  85.— OvMf.  Met.  14,  v.  66,  &c— Pout.  2, 
c  34. — Hjfgin.  lab.  199.— Some  authors,  as 
Propert.  4,  ei.  4,  v.  39,  and  Firg.  JEel  6,  v. 
74,  with  Otid.  Fast.  4,  v.  600,  have  confound- 
ed the  daughter  of  Typhon  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nisus.    Firg.  JEn.  t,  v.  424,  &c 

SoThLMVMf  a  promontorr  of  Peloponne- 
sus on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  [opposite  to  the 
Attic  promontory  of  Snnium.     It  is  now 

ScTLLiAB,  a  celebrated  swimmer  who  en- 
riched himitlf  by  diving  after  the  goods 
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which  had  been  shipwrecked  m  Use  P«^ 
ships  near  Pelium.    It  is  aaid  thatji*  omk 
dive  80  stadia  under  the  water, 
c  8.— PaiK.  10,  o.  19. 

ScTLLia  and  Dip<bw8,  a 
Crete  before  the  age  of  Cttus*  kiq;  eT  fis. 
sia.  They  were  said  to  bo  aoim  mmd  ft- 
pils  of  Dadalus,  and  tbmy  eateblisbed  s 
school  at  Sicyon,  whore  they  tmmfjb^  fts 
principles  of  their  profession.  Peso. — FSm. 
36.  c.  4. 

ScYLURVB,  a  monarch  who  left  80  msL 
He  called  them  to  his  bod-eide  as  ho  mxfkwL 
and  by  enjoining  them  to  brosdc  o  bomBe  d 
sticks  tied  together,  and  mftos  words  sir>- 
rately,  he  convinced  them,  that  wb«o  atta- 
gelher  firmly  united  their  power  wooU  be 
insuperable,  but  if  ever  diaunltod,  thej  mn'i 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  onomioa.  PWL  ^ 
garr. 

ScYRiAs,  a  name  applied  to  Deidamsa  ss 
a  native  of  Scyros.    Ovid.  A»  1,  t«  C8& 

ScTROS,  a  rocky  and  barron  island  ia  ths 
Jlgean,  at  thedistanoe  of  abont  SSmiies  north- 
east from  Eubcaa,  sixty  roilca  aa  mnrnmit- 
rence.  It  was  originally  in  tiio  posassiini  sf 
the  Pelasgians  and  Carians.  AchiOcs 
there  not  to  go  to  the  Trofan  wi 
father  of  Neoptolemus  by  Doidamia,  tbs 
daughter  of  king  Lycomodea.  Seyras  was 
conquered  by  the  Athoniaas  ooder  Cmsoo. 
Homer.  Od.  10,  v.  508.— On^  Jtfct.  7,  v.  464^ 
1. 13,  V.  156.— Paus.  1,  c  7.— S|r«*.9. 

ScTTH  JB,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia  vid. 
Scythia. 

Scythes,  or  Scytba,  a  son  of  Jupitsr  by 
a  daughter  of  Tellus.  Half  his  body  was  that 
of  a  man,  the  rest  that  of  a  serpent.  He  be- 
came king  of  a  country  whioh  ho  called  Scy- 
thia.    Diod.!. 

ScTTBiA,  [■  general  name  given  by  the  »- 
cient  Greela  and  Romans  to  a  largo  poitisn 
of  Asia,  and  divided  by  them  into  Sgf&sa  «- 
tra  and  extra  Imauaih  that  is,  on  either  adeef 
Mount  Imaus.  According  to  MoBaoit,1ha 
former  division  was  boun&d  oo  the  west  by 
the  Rha  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  nvA  by 
dnknown  countries,  on  the  oast  hy  a  fsttdT 
the  chain  of  Imaus,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
country  of  the  Sacs,  by  Sogdiano,  Maipasa* 
and  the  Caspian.  Scythia  extr^  immmmwm 
bounded  on  the  north  by  unknown  connlbii^ 
on  the  west  b^  Imaus,  on  the  aoath  by  the 
mountains  which  form  the  northom  beantey 
of  India  extra  Ganfem,  and  on  the  cast  by 
Serica.  The  Scythians  have  been  oooaidsnA 
by  some  writers  as  the  same  pe^>le  with  theO*' 
merians,and  as  being  the  deseendantsoffi  oslS^ 
the  eldest  son  of  Japhet  Their  naoM  as  dsriv^ 
ed  by  some  from  the  Teutonic, SduUu9eSekt 
en,**  to  shoot,*'  in  which  art  this  notion  w«b 
very  expert ;  hence  the  name  of  Scythiiost 
archer.  Sir  W.  Jones, ho wever»  obaerves,  tbt 
Scythian  was  a  name  given  them  by  ote^ 
not  one  which  they  used  themselvoa.]  Ite 
Scythians  were  divided  into  sevoral  natisnisc 
tribes,  they  had  no  cities^  bat  contiansHy 
changed  their  habitations.  Thsy  inured  thc» 
selves  to  bear  labour  and  frtjguo ;  they  dss< 
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ed  money,  and  lived  apoa  milk,  and  cover- 
theiB8el7<>8  with  the  ikin»  of  their  cattle. 
I  a  virtues  seemed  to  flourish  among  them, 
J  tbmt  philosophy  and  moderation  which 
ler  nations  wished  to  acquire  by  study, 
(in«d  natural  to  them.  Some  authors,  how- 
sr,  represent  them  as  a  savage  and  barba- 
3s  people,  who  fed  upon  human  flesh,  who 
iDk  the  blood  of  tbtir  enemiea,and  used  the 
alls  of  travellers  as  vessels  in  their  sacri- 
es  to  their  gods.  The  Scythians  made  seve* 
.  ir  rapt  ions  upon  the  more  southern  provin- 
I  of  Asia,  especially  B.  C.  634,  when  they 
tnaioed  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for  ^ 
ai^,  and  we  find  them  at  different  periods 
tending  their  conquests  in  Europe,  and  pe* 
tratio^  as  fer  as  Egypt.  Their  govern- 
aot  was  monarchical,  and  the  deference 
inch  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns  was  unpa- 
Ikled.  When  the  king  died,  his  body  was 
rried  through  every  province,  where  it  was 
eeived  in  solemn  procession,  and  afterwards 
iried.  In  the  first  centuries  after  Christ 
ey  invaded  the  Romfti  empire  with  the  Sar* 
atiana.  vid.  Sarmatia.  Htrodoi*  1,  c.  4,  &e. 
'Sirab.  I.—D^.  t,^VaL  Max.  5,  c  4.— 
tatin.  2,  c  l^kc—Ovid. Met.  1,  v.  64, 1.  2,. 

ScTTRitfiTS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Teot  in  Ionia, 
ho  wrote  iambics*  Diog.inHorae, — Athen. 

ScTT^ordLis,  [a  city  of  Judssa,  belonging 
>  the  half  tribe  of  MaUasseh,on  the  west  of 
idnemrtOy  the  Jordan.  Its  Hebrew  name 
as  Bethshan.  It  was  called  Scythopolis  or 
le  eitj  of  the  Scythians,  as  the  Septuagint 
as  it,  (Judges,  1,  27,)  from  its  having  been 
ikea  possession  of  by  a  body  of  Scythians!  in 
leir  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.] 
«n*.16.— P/tn.5,cl8. 

Sbbastb.  [vMf.  Samaria.]— —The  name 
ras  dmimoQ  to  several  cities,  as  it  was  in  ho- 
our  of  Auguitus.  [Sebaste  (JSU^rn^tdL 
^>^K^  is  the  Greek  form  for  Augutia^  soil. 
rbt,] 

9xBBirir?Tir8,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt, 
"bat  branch  of  the  Nile  which  flows  near  it 
as  been  called  the  Stbtnmftie.  PHn,5,c.  10. 

SxiiTus,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  fall- 
^  into  the  bay  ofJ^aples^  whence  the  epithet 
^^bitkis  given  to  one  of  the  nymphs  who  fre- 
uented  its  borders  and  became  mother  of| 
Ebalus  by  Telon.     Firg.  JEn.  7,  v.  734. 

SfiDrrAHi,  or  Sedentaiti,  a  people  of 
'Paioy  [supposed  ti>  have  been  the  same 
nthth^Edetani.]    //oi.  3,  v.  372. 

StDfJai,  [a  naUon  of  Gaul  on  the  south 
*&ak  of  the  Rhodanus,  to  the  east  of  Lacus 
'Caanus.  They  oppcoed  Hannibal  near  the 
'ery  summit  of  the  Alps  when  he  crossed 
hea e  lofty  mountains  to  invade  Italy.  Their 
»pital  was  afterwards  called  ewiiat  Seduno- 
^w,  now  Sten.  They  appear  to  h^ve  sent 
mt  numerous  colonies,  in  quest,  no  doubt,  of 
I  milder  climnte.  Hence  we  find  tribes  of  this 
»me  in  various  places.].    Cou.  Bell.  G.  3. 

Sedci^i,  [a  German  nation  on  the  north< 
eart  bank  of  the  Rhenos.] 
^■GSSTA,  town  of  Sicily  founded  by  JEne-l 
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as,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Crinisos.   vid. 
^gesta. 

SxGSTiA,  a  divinity  at  Borne,  invoked  by 
the  husbandmen  that  the  harvest  might  be 
plentiful.  A\i^.dtCit.D.4,c.Z.'^Maetob. 
l,c.  16.— Pfw.  18, c.  2. 

Skgiti,  a  people  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Belgic  Gaul.  [A  small  town,  called 
Stgrui^  I^inu  otit  the  place  where  they  once 
inhabited.]     Ccu.  B.  Q-  6. 

SegobrIga,  a  town  of  Spain  near  Sagon- 
tum.    [It  is  now  Segorbe,]    Plin,  3,  c  3. 

Seoontia,  or  Segvntia,  a  town  of  Hispa- 
nia  Tarraconensis.  [Livy  calls  it  Seguntia 
Celtiberorum  ;  it  was  probably  the  modem 
Siguenztt  in  Jiew  Coitile,]    Liv.  34,  c.  10. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Spain,  of  great  power 
in  the  age  of  the  Caesars.  [It  was^n  the  far- 
thest part  of  the  territory  of  the  Arevaci,  to- 
wards the  south-west,  and  retains  its  ancient 
name.] 

Seguittivm,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed 

to  be  Caernarvon  in  Wales.  Cms.  G.  5,c.  21. 

SsGUsiATi,  a  people  of  Gaul  on  the  Loire, 

[near  its  source.]     C(M.  O.  1,  c.  10.— P/in. 

4,c.l8. 

jSsGusio,  a  town  of  Piedmont  on  (he  Du- 
rias.    Plin.  3,  c  17. 

^Lius    SEJAif us,    a   native   of  VuUinii 
in  Tuscany,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  court  of  Tiberius.    His  father*s  name 
was  Seius  Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  'com- 
mander of  the  pnetorian  ga8^d^.    His  ano- 
ther was  deeoenaed  from  the  Junian  fiimily. 
Sejanus  first  gained  the  favours  of  Caiiia 
Csesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  bat  after- 
wards he  attached  himself  to  the  interest 
and  the  views  of  Tiberius,  who  then  sat  on 
the  imperial  throne.    The  emperor,  who  was 
naturally  of  a  suspicious  temper,  was  free  and 
open  with  Sejanus,  and  while  he  distrusted 
others,  he  communicated  his  greatest  secrets 
to  this  fawning  iavourite.    Sejanus  improv- 
ed this  confidence,  and  when  he  had  found 
that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  Tiberius,  he 
next  endeavoured  to  become  the  iavourite  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  darling^  of  the  senate.    As 
commander  of  the  praetorian  guards  he  was 
the  second  man  in  Rome,  and  in  that  import- 
ant office  he  made  use  of  insinuations  and 
every  mean  artifice  to  make  himself  beloved 
and  revered.    His  affability  and  condescen- 
sion gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  common  sol- 
diers, and  by  appointing  his  own  favourites 
and  adherents  to  places  of  trust  and  honour, 
alt  the  officers  and  centurions  of  the  army  be- 
came devoted  to  bis  interest.    The^riews  of 
Sejanus  in  this  were  well  known ;  yet,  to  ad- 
vance with  more  success,  he  attempted  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  senators.    In  this  he 
met  with  no  opposition.    A  man  who  has  the 
disposal  of  pUces  of  honour  and  dignity,  and 
who  has  the  command  of  the  public  money, 
cannot  but  be  a  fovourite  of  those  ^bo  are  in 
need  of  his  assistance.    It  is  even  said,  that 
Sejanus  gained  to  bis  views  all  the  wives  of 
the  senators,  by  a  private  and  most  secret 
promise  of  roarriago  to  each  of  them,  when- 
ever he  had  made  himself  independent  and 
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toTertign  of  Rone.  Yet,  howeyer  ineooM- 
fttl  with  the  best  and  nobleit  families  in  the 
empire,  Sejanos  had  to  combat  nombenin 
the  house  of  the  emperor  ;  but  theie  seeming 
obstacles  were  soon  removed.  All  the  chil 
dreo  and  grand-children  of  Tiberius  were 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  tbefaTonrite  ini< 
der  various  pretences ;  and  Dmsiis,  the  son  of 
the  emperor,  by  striking  Sejanos,  made  bis 
destruction  tore  and  inevitadle.  Ltvia,  the 
wifcof  Drasus,  was  gained  by  Sejanos,  and 
though  the  mother  of  manyehildreDtshe  was 
prevailed  upon  to  assist  her  adulterer  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  and  she  consented  to 
marry  him  when  Drusus  was  dead.  No 
sooner  was  Drusus  poboned  than  Sejanus 
openly  declared  his  wish  to  marry  Livia. 
This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Tiberius  ;  and 
the  emperor,  by  recommending  Germanicus 
to  the  senators  for  his  successor,  rendered  Se- 
janos bold  and  determined.  He  was  more  ur- 
gent in  his  demands  ;  and  when  he  could  not 
gain  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  he  persuad- 
ed  him  to  retire  to  solitude  from  the  noise 
of  Rome  and  the  troubles  of  the  government. 
Tiberius,  naturally  fond  of  ease  and  luxury* 
yielded  to  his  representations,  and  retired 
to  Campania,  leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head  of 
the  empire.  This  was  highly  ^tifying  to 
the  ^Yourite,  and  he  was  now  without  a  mas^ 
ter.  Prudence  and  moderation  might  have 
made  him  what  he  wished  to  be,  but  Sejanus 
offiuided  the  whole  empire  when  he  dedar 
ed  that  he  was*emperor  of  Rome,  and  Tibe< 
rius  only  the  depeiklent  prince  of  the  island  of 
Capres,  where  he  had  retired.  Tiberias  was 
t^pon  this  fully  convinced  of  the  designs  of 
Sejanus,  and  when  he  had  been  informed  that 
his  favourite  bad  the  meanness  and  audaci* 
ty  to  ridicule  him  by  introducing  him  on  the 
stage,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  accused 
before  the  senate.  Sejanus  was  deserted  by 
aU  his  pretended  friends  as  soon  as  by  for- 
tune ;  and  the  man  who  aspired  to  the  em- 
pire, and  who  called  himself  the  favourite  of 
the  people,  the  darling  of  the  prsetoriao 
guards,  flind  the  companion  of  Tiberius,  was 
seized  without  resistance,  and  the  same  day 
strangled  in  prison,  A.  D.  31.  His  renuins 
were  exposed  to  the  fury  and  insolence  of 
the  populace,  and  afterwards  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.  His  children  and  all  his  relations 
were  involved  in  his  ruin,  and  Tiberias  sa- 
crificed to  his  resentment  and  suspicions  all 
those  who  were  even  connected  with  Se- 
janus, or  had  shared  his  favours  and  enjoyed 
his  confidence.  Tacit,  3,  Ann,  &o. — Dio,  58 
— 5iie/.  t9  Tib. 

Cir.  Ssius,  a  Roman  who  had  a  famous 
horse,  of  large  size  and  uncommon  beauty. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  and  it  was 
observed,  that  whoever  obtained  possession  of 
his  horse,  which  was  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  race  as  the  horses  of  Diomedes  destroy- 
ed by  Herohles,  and  which  was  called  Sefmm^ 
equui,  became  unfortunate,  and  lost  all  his 
property,  with  every  member  of  his  family. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  ilU  homo  habu  Se- 
^9numtqmm^  applied  to  nuchas  were  op- 
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pressed  with  miafortuiiee.  ML  Mft^ 
c.  9. 

Sbl^cbva,  or  SxLXVCis,  a  oooL^t 
Syria,  in  Asia.    vsif.  Seieuois. 

SsiiXirciA,  [a  famous  city  of  Asis,  Mr 
Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  gtacnk  s 
situate  on  the-  weetem  bank  (S*  tie  Tci 
about  45  miles  north  of  ancioit  Bsbj)«J 
was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  coo^ea 
in  Upper  Asia,  and  is  Aid  to  htTt  beas 
first  and  principal  cause  of  thedcftroctieB^ 
Babylon.  Pliny  reports  that  the  istcsticsi 
Seleucus  was  to  raise,  in  oppoiitioo  to  Bi^ 
Ion,  a  Greek  city  with  the  privilcj^of  H 
fi-ee.  Many  ages  after  the  fall  of  tbe  Mtf^ 
donian  empire,  Seleueia  retained  the  gciM 
characteristics  of  a  Grecian  colooy«irt!^s 
litary  virtue,  and  the  love  of  frsedoa.  t 
population  consisted  of  COOfiOO  dtins^r 
vemed  by  a  seqate  of  300  oobleL  Tbtn 
of  Ctesiphon,  however,  in  its  imBsdiitew 
cinity,  proved  injurious  to  Seleads ;  M  t 
received  its  deatb-bl6w  ftom  iht  <«■*■ 
A.  D.  165,  in  the  reign  of  Marcos  Aoni.? 
Antoninus.  The  Rcmn  genersli  were  r- 
ceived  as  friends  by  the  Greek  ootosf, »' 
attacked  as  enemies  the  seat  ef  the  M^ 
kings  at  Ctesiphon,  and  yet  both  eitiescsF; 
rienoed  the  same  treatment  Tbs  mA^ 
conflagration  of  Seleucia,  with  th»  wnsm 
of  300,000  of  the  inhabitaats,  tanM  » 
glory  of  the  Roman  armies,  tboogfa  it  vk  «^ 
leged  in  their  foiPour  that  the  inlnbitiii^J 
Seleucia  had  first  violated  their  fcitk  ^ 

Ctesiphon.] [A  city  of  Syns  on  tfctii^ 

coast,  near  the  month  of  the  ^^'^■J** 
south-west  of  Antioch.  ItwismBsdwj* 
from  Mount  Pieras  in  its  vicini^ «■••[• 
dfitinguish  it  from  other  eitisB  of«**|; 
name,  of  which  there  were  nine,  ft"JfJ5 
Seleucus.  Browne  identifies  SstoJ*^ 
Suadea^  the  port  of  Antioch,  about  wf|^ 
journey  distant  from  it  It  is  now  a  •"r 
looted  sUte  and  useless  for  cooMW^/T 
[A  city  of  Cilicia  'Braehea,  on  tbsCi^"^; 
nus.  Itis sometimes. for distipctioaw^ 
ed  Trachea.  [lU  modern  name  »a«^J 
Fior,  3,  c.  ll.^PhU.in  Ikm,-^  ^ 


l%-^8trab.  n  and  15— PA*  .«»«•*  ^ 
SxLBVGlDJB,  a  surname  8^?g-^ 
monarchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  «2,rf 
which  was  founded  by  8^"2'.*55ii 
Antiochus,  from  whom  the  word  "^TT 


The  era  of  the  Seleudds  b«P* 


B.C'^ 


Df  Babylon  by  Seleuow.  ^jT^ 

►  at  the  conquest  of  Sym»>y^ 

The  order  in  wbjch^-J 


taking  of 
and  code 

B.C.  65.     . 

oarohs  reigned  is,  shown  in  ^ 
Syria,    ettf.  Syria.  .    -i^n- 

8xLKirci8,a  division  of  Syns*  ^^^ 
ceived  its  name  from  SeleflW  frTS^ 
the  Syrian  empire  afierthe  ^^^^Z^ 
der  the  Great.  ItwasahooslW^^ 
from  the  four  cities  it  ooa'^fTV^ilft 
sister  ciUesr  Seleoda  otW  "^^^lilir 
Antioch  eaUed  after  his  fe**' "f^f*. 
his  mother,  and  Apt***  •"*  , 
SiTttb.  16.  ^  ^     rfi^#» 

SsLCvcvft  Ist,  one  oi  «»•  mp"^^ 


ioogle 
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ir  the  Great,  tarDamed  Atra/or,  or  Ftc- 
'TtMm^  wna  son  of  Aotiochot.  Af^er  the 
r's  death,  be  received  Babylon  as  his  pro- 
e  «  l>ut  his  ambitious  views,  and  his  at* 
pt  to  destroy  Eomenes  as  be  passed 
»ag^h  tiis  territories,  rendered  him  so  oo< 
al&r  tbat  he  fled  for  safety  to  the  ooort  of 
frieod  Ptolemy  king:  of  Eupt.  He  was 
a  mAer  enabled  to  reoover  Babylon,  which 
igooias  had  seized  in  his  absence,  and  he 
reased  bis  dominions  by  the  imntediate 
iqnest  of  Media,  and  some  of  the  neig^- 
iring^  provinces.  When  he  had  strength- 
»d  himself  in  his  empire,  Seleaeas  imitated 
>  eJLmmple  of  the  rest  of  the  generals  of 
exander,  and  assumed  the  title  of  inde- 
adeot  monarch.  He  afterwards  made  war 
ainst  Antigonus,  with  the  united  forces  of 
olemy^Cassande'r,  and  Lysimachus;  an<l 
ter  this  monarch  had  been  conquered  and 
lio,  his  territories  were  divided  among  his 
Glorious  enemies.  When  Seleueus  became 
aster  of  Syria,  he  built  a  city  there,  which 
i  called  Antioch  in  honour  of  his  father, 
id  msule  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions, 
le  also  made  war  against  Demetrius  and 
.ysiaiachas,  though  he  had  originally  mar- 
led Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  the  former, 
nd  had  lived  in  the  closest  friendship  with 
he  latter.  Seleueus  wal  at  last  murdered 
>y  one  of  his  servants  called  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
I  us,  a  man  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  great< 
»t  favours,  and  whom  he  had  distinguished 
>vact8  of  the  most  unbounded  confidence. 
^ccordiag  to  Arrian,  Seleueus  was  the  great 
^  and  most  powerful  of  the  prinees  who 
inhacted  ,the  Macedonian  empire  after  the 
death  of  Alezaoder.  His  benevolence  has 
been  oommended ;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
that  Ike  conquered  not  to  enslave  nations,  but 
to  make  them  more  happy.  He  founded  no 
less  than  34  cities  in  different  parts  of  his  em 
pire,  which  he  peopled  with  Greek  colonies, 
whole  national  industry,  learning,  religion, 
ftod  spirit,  were  communicated  to  Uie  indolent 
and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Asia.  Seleueus 
was  a  great  benefoctor  to  the  Greeks,  he  re- 
stored to  the  Athenians  the  library  and  statnes 
which  Xerxes  had  carried  away  from  their 
city  when  he  invaded  Greece,  and  among 
them  were  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
toD.  Seleueus  was  murdered  S80  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  32d  year  6f  his  reign, 
Ukd  the  78th,  or,  according  to  others,  the  78d 
yttr  of  his  age,  as  he  was  going  to  conquer 
Macedonia,  where  he  intended  to  finish  his 
^ysin  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  proviooe 
where  he  was  bom.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Aotiochas  Soter.  Jutiin,  13,  c.  4, 1. 15,  e.  4, 
116,c.  3,&e.— P/ttf.  in  Dem.^Plin.6,  c. 

17.— Pai«.8,e.51.-%/o*«pA../^ii/,12. The 

2d,  sarotmed  CaUtnietu^  succeeded  his  father 
ADtiochos  Theus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He 
attempted  to  make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Eg^pt,  but  his  fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  a 
violent  storm,  and  his  armies  soon  after  oon- 
querea  by  his  enemy.  He  was  at  last  taken 
pmoner  )27  Arsaces,  an  officer  who  made 
hinnelf  powerful  by  the  disteosioni  which 


reigned  in  thehonseof  the  Selencidas,  between 
the  two  brothers  Selencus  and  Aotiochus ; 
and  after  he  had  been  a  prisoner  for  some 
time  in  Parthia,  he  died  of  a  fiOl  from  his 
horse,  B.  C.  226,  after  a  reign  ef  20  y^rs. 
Seleoons  had  received  the  surname  of  Peyton, 
from  his  long  beard,  and  that  of  CoUinieuij 
ironically  to  express  his  very  vnfortuoate 
reign.  He  had  married  Laodioe,  the  sister 
of  one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Seleueus  imd  Antiochus,  and  a  daugh- 
ter whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Mithridatea 
king  of  Pontns.     Strab.  16.— /usim.  27.— 

Appian,  de  Syr. The  8d,  suoce^ed  his 

lather  Seleueus  2d,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Cerotmtis,  by  an- 
tipbrasis,  as  he  was  a  very  weak,  timid,  and 
irresolute  monarch.  He  was  murdered  by 
two  of  his  officers,  after  a  reign  of  three  years, 
B.  C.  223,  and  his  brother  Antiochus,  though 
only  15  years  old,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
rendered  himself  so  celebrated  that  be  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Great,     appian, 

The  4th,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  the 
Great  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was  snr- 
named  Pkihpaior,  or,  according  to  Josephus, 
Sour.  His  empire  had  been  weakened  by 
the  Romans  when  he  became  monarch,  and 
the  yearly  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  to 
these  victorious  enemies  concurred  in  lessen- 
ing his  power  and  consequence  among  na- 
tions. Seleueus  was  poisoned  after  a  reign 
of  12  years,  B.  C.  175.  His  son  Demetrius 
had  been  sent  to  Rome,  there  to  receive  his 
ducatioo,  and  he  became  a  prince  of  greet 
abilities.  Strab.  16. — Justin,  32.— w^pptim. 
The  ^th,  succeeded  his  father  Demetri- 
us Nicator  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  put  to  death  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  by  Cleopatra  his  mo- 
ther, who  had  also  sacrificed  her  hosband  to 
her  ambition.  He  is  not  reckoned  by  many 
historians  in  the  number  of  the  Syrian  mo- 

oarohs. The  6th,  one  of  the  Seleuoidss, 

son  of  Antiochus  Oryphus,  killed  his  uncle 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  who  wished  to  obtain 
the  crown  of  Syria.  He  was  some  time 
after  banished  from  hii  kingdom  by  An- 
tiochus Pius,  son  of  Cysicenos,  and  fled  to 
Cilieia,  where  he  was  burnt  in  a  palace  by 
the  inhabitants,  B.  C.  93.  Appian.-^O' 
ttpk.—^A.  prince  of  Syria,  to  whom  the 
Egyptians  offered  the  crown  of  which  they 
had  robbed  Anletes.  Seleucas,  accepted  it, 
but  he  soon  disgusted  his- subjeoti,  and  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  CyfrtMoe/ef,  or,  Seui" 
/t09,  for  his  meanness  and  avarice.  He  jras 
tt  last  murdered  by  Berenice,  i^hom  he  hid 
married. 

Sblob,  [the  lai|fe8t  and  most  powerful 
of  Uie  cities  of  Pisidia,  situate  north  of  the 
Earymedoo.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  to  have  been  founded  by  a  La- 
eedcmoaian  cdeny.  The  probability,  how- 
ever, is,  that  this  was  a  mere  supposition, 
groanded  npon  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants, 
since,  independent  of  the  difficulty  of  esta- 
blishing a  colony  in  an  inland  and  mountain- 
ous conntry ,  amid  rqde  and  savage  tribes,  we 
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find  Arrian  ezpraMly  styling:  the  inbabitants 
ofSel|;a^af6arum«,  when  makiogf  mentioo 
of  an  enbany  sent  by  them  to  Alexander. 
In  a  later  agpe,  however,  we  find  the  people 
of  Selga  lajring:  open  claim  to  the  honour  of 
a  Spartan  origin,  and  even  adding  to  their 
medals  the  name  of  Laoedemon.] 

SsLTinrirSi  or  SxlInvs^  (vn/u,)  a  [large 
and  floaridnng  city  of  Sicily,  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Hybla.  It  was  sitnate  on  the 
soathem  shore  of  the  western  part  of  the  is- 
land, sooth-west  from  Lilybseum.  Virgil 
■tyles  it  pahnota,  from  the  number  of  palm- 
trees  which  grew'  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Carthaginians ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  being  at  the  same  time 
massacred  and  the  remainder  carried  into 
captivity.  The  city  derived  its  name  from 
the  river  Selinns  adjacent  to  it,  which  was  so 
ealled  from  the  quantity  of  parsley  (tf-ixcvo?) 
which  grew  on  its  bsmks.J  The  marks  of 
its  eneient  consequence  are  visible  in  the  ve- 
nerable ruins  now  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 
[Near  the  ruins  of  the  city  are  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  the  Thermae  Selinuntis,  or 
warm  baths  of  Selinus,  at  a  place  called  Sci- 
acca.]  Virg.  Mn»  3,  v.  705. — Pati*.  5,  c.  6. 
Another  in  Achaia. Another  in  Sici- 
ly.  A  river  and  town  ofCilicia  [Trachea, 

near  the  conAnes  of  Pamphylia.  The  town 
was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here 
the  emperor  Trajan  died.]  lAv,  33,  c.  tO. 
— Strak,  14.— Two  small  rivers  near  Dia- 

na^s  temple  at  Ephesus.    Plin,  5,  c  29. 

A  lake  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cayster.  Strab. 
^14. 

Sellabia,  [a  town  of  Laconia,  north-east 
of  Sparta«  and  commanding  one  of  t^  princi- 
pal passes  into  the  country.  It  was  situate 
on  the  (Ebus.  A  famous  battle  was  fought 
in  its  vicinity,  between  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Achseansaod  Macedonians,  command- 
ed by  Antigonus,  and  the  Spartans  under 
Cleomenes.  The  latter  were  entirely  de- 
feated. The  town  of  Sellasia  was  destroyed 
by  Aratus.]    Phif. 

SBLLfiis,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  falling 
into  the  Ionian  Sea.    Homer.  II, 

Seltmbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Profkmtis.  It  lay  to  the  east  of  Perinthust 
and  is  now  called  SeHbria.]    Liv.  39,  c.  39. 

S£m*le,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Her- 
mione,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  She 
was  tenderly  beloved  by  Jupiter  ;  but  Jono, 
who  was  always  jealous  of  her  husband's 
amoun,  and  who  hated  the  house  of  Cad- 
mus because  they  were  related  to  the  goddess 
of  beauty,  determined  to  punish  the  succen- 
ful  rival.  She  borrowed  the  girdle  of  Ate, 
which  contained  every  wickedness,  deceit, 
and  oerfidy,  and  in  the  form  of  Beroe,  8^ 
nekrs  nurse,  she  visited  the  house  of  Jupi- 
ter's mistress.  Semele  listened  with  atten- 
tion te  the  artful  admonitions  of  the  false  Be- 
ree.  and  was  at  last  persuaded  to  entreat  her 
lover  to  come  to  her  arms  with  the  same  ma- 
jesty as  he  approaohed  Juno.  This  rash  re- 
quest was  heard  with  horror  by  Jupiter ;  but 
n  he  had  sworn  by  the  Styx  to  gr*Bt  Semele 
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whatever  she  required,  he  came  to  Uf\ 
attended  by  the  cloads,  the  ligfatnis*.  i 
thunderbolts.    The  mortal  oatnre  of  ~ 
could  not  endure  eo  mach  majesty,  is^i 
was  instantly  ooasamed  with  fire.    Then 
however,  of  which  ahe    was  pregmaLi 
saved  from  the  flamea  by  Mercury,  or,  i 
cording  to  others, bj  Diroe,  one  of  thesjiJ 
of  the  Achelous,  and  Jopiter  placed  ba 
his  thigh  the  r^t  of  the  time  which  heii^ 
to  hav»  been  in  his  mother^s  womb.  Ti 
child  was  called  Bacchus,  or  Dionjam.  S» 
mele  immediately  after  death  was  boBvei 
with  immortality  under  the  name  oTTItm 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  she  reaaiaesi 
the  infernal  regions  till  Bacchus  berns  n 
permitted  to  bring  her  back.    Ibcrt  virti 
the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Troezeoe,  tm  ib(* 
raised  to  the  infernal  gods,  one  ofwUth  n 
over  an  aperture,  through  which,  ai  h» 
nias  reports,  Bacchua  returoed  fromhtUs^ 
his  mother.    Semele  was  particaUdy  mt 
shipped  at  Brasis  in  Laconia,  wberer  tcesri- 
ing  to  a  certain  tradition,  she  had  bscaiiT 
en  by  the  winds  with  her  soOf  a/ler  Ci4» 
had  exposed  her  on  the  sea,  on  accooni  < 
her  incontinent  amour  with  Jupitsr.  Vt 
mother  of  Bacchus,  though  ahe  reeeirei^ 
vine  hononrsy  had  do  temples ;  sbe  lail  * 
statue  in  a  temple  pf  Ceres,  at  Thebes,  b 
Boeotia.    Paus.  3,  c.  24,  L  P,  c  5,—Bmi 
Theog,  Homer.  iL    14,    v.   3»-0?ftfl* 
Hymn.—Eurip.  in  BaccA.—j9p9lI§d,  8,  c  i 
—Owd.  Met.  3,  V.  254.  Fast.  3,  r.  715.- 
Diod.  3  and  4. 

SfMliUMis,  a  oelebrated  queen  of  Aaj* 
ria,  daughter  of  the  goddess  DerotttS  ^ 
young  Assyrian.    She  was  exposed  is  s  «^ 
sert,  but  her  life  was  preserved  by  ^""^^ 
one  whole  year,  till  Simmas,ooeoftheiO0p- 
herds  of  Ninus,  found  her  and  brought  her 
up  as  his  own  child.    Semiramis,  wbeo  PfW 
up,  married  Menones,  the  governor  of  n""^ 
veh,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  ««^ 
Bactra,  where,  by  her  adrice  and  ;»"*■* 
directions,  sh^  hastened  the  king'i  opw*" 
and  took  the  city.    Those  emiaeot  strntfj 
but  chiefly  her  uncommon  beanty,  *^^^ 
her  to  Ninus.    The  monarch  iikeJ  ots^ 
her  husband,  and  offered  him  w'*^*!!! 
daughter  Sosana;  but  Menones,  ^^^'^ 
loved  Semiramis,  refused,  and  wheo  m^ 
had   added  threats  to  entreaties,  hs  WJ 
himself,    rfo  sooner  was  MenonaJ  d«ij*»" 
Semiramis,  who  was  of  an  «*I"""o     iJJJ 
rted  Ninus,  by  whom  she  had  «  »*  .^■jv 
Ninyas.    Ninus  was  so  fond  ofSeaar^ 
that  at  her  request  he  resigned  the  crow^ 
her,  and  commanded  her  to  be  P^r^f 
queen  and   sole  empress  of  ^"^i  s^ .    ' 
this,  however,  he  had  cause  to  r(JJ»t  •  ^  • 
miramis  put  him  to  death,  the  *^^]*  ^ 
tablish  herself  on  the  throne,  sad  ^^ 
had  no  enemies  to  fear  ^^  home,  ihsj^^ 
repair  the  capital  of  her  empire,  «»2^ 
means  Babylon  liecame  the  ^^!S!Zi^ 
magnificent  city  in  the  worfd.  ^!^^ 
every  part  of  her  dominiooii  ^Jf^^^^ 
where  immortal  monumeott  of b«*V^ 

uiymzeu  uy  '*^--»  v_a  v^^i^' 
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^  ^>«neTolence.  To  render  the  roads'  passa- 
»•»  aad  coromunicatioQ  easy,  she  hollowed 
»uo tains  and  filled  ap  vaUies,  and  water 
IS  conveyed  at  a  great  expense  by  large 
i  cooTenient  aquedocts  to  barren  deserts 
J  uofroitful  plains.  She  was  not  less  dis 
gaiahed  as  a  wari;ior,  many  of  the  neigh- 
aring  nations  were  conquered ;  and  when 
miramts  was  oace  told,  as  she  was  dressing 
r  hair,  that  Babylon  had  revolted,  she  left 
r  toilette  with  precipitation,  and  though 
\y  half  dressed,  she  refused  to  have  the 
il  of  har  head  adorned  before  the  sedition 
LS  qoelled,  and  tranquillity  re-established. 
miramis  has  been  accused  of  licentiousness, 
d  Bome  authors  have  observed,  that  she 
^ularlj  called  the  strongest  and  stoutest 
BU  in  her  army  to  her  arms,  and  afterwards 
X  them  to  death  that  they  might  not  be 
rine  witnesses  of  her  incontinence.  Her  pas- 
m  for  her  son  was  abo  unnatural,  and  it  was 
it  oriminal  propensity  which  induced  Ni- 
ras  to  destroy  his  mother  with  his  own 
mda .  Some  say  that  Semiramis  was  chang- 
i  into  a  dove  after  death,  and  recehred  im- 
ortal  honours  in  Assyria.  It  is  supposed 
at  aha  lived  about  1965  years  before  the 
hristian  era,  and  that  she  died  in  the  62d 
sar  of  her  age,  and  the  26th  of  her  reign. 
(any  fabulouk  reports  have  been  propagated 
boot  Semiramis,  and  some  have  declared 
lat  for  some  time  she  disguised  herself  and 
assed  for  her  son  Ninyai.  Faf.  Max.  9,  c. 
.—HerodoL  1,  o.  \B4.—Diod.  2.— Jtfe/o,  I, 
.  3. — Strab.  S.—Paterc.  1,  c.  6.— /ui/tn.  1, 
.  1,  Uc-^PraperL  3,  el.  11,  v.  21.— F/u/.  de 
^ori.%0.— 0«fU  Amor.  l,el.  5,  v.  11 — Met. 
:,  V.  58.— .VflrceZ/.  14,  c.  6. 

SsHirdirss,  [called  by  Strabo  2i^tH«fic,  by 
Holemy  SifcroHc,  by  Velleius  Paterculus  Se 
tones,  and  by  Taoitus  Semnones.  They 
vere  a  German  nation,  located  by  Patercu- 
08  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Albia  or  Elbe^  and, 
iccordine;  to  Ptolemy*a  account,  would  seem 
o  have  mhabited  What  is  now  Brandenburg. 
They  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  MaroboduuSfbut  afterwards  separat- 
ed froftn  it  along  with  Langobardi.  A/Tannert 
IS  of  opinion,  that  the  name  of  Semnooes  wa« 
giyen  by  the  German  tribes,  not  to  a  single 
nation,  but  to  all  the  nations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Elbe,  from  whom  the  more  southern 
Giermans  were  descended.  The  Semnones 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Senones,  a 
Celtic  raoe  who  settled  on  the  coast  of  Urn- 
bria.    vid.  Senones.] 

Sbmonbs,  inferior  deities  of  Rome,  that 
were  not  m  the  number  of  the  15  great  gods, 
Among  these  were  Fauons,  the  Satyrs,  Pria* 
pus,  Vertumnus,  Jaous,  Pan,  Silenus,  and  all 
such  illustrious  heroes  as  had  received  divine 
hoQoars  after  death.  The  word  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  semt  homines^  because  they  were 
inferior  to  the  supreme  gods,  and  superior  to 
men.    Ovid,  Fast.  6,  v.  213. 

SsMosANCiDS,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Ro< 
mans  among  the  Indigetes,  or  such  as  were 
bom  sod  educated  in  their  country. 
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SsMPROHiA,  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  who 
is  accused  of  having  assisted  the  triomvira 
Carbo,  Gracchus,  and  Flaccus,  to  murder 
her  husband  Scipio  Africanus  the  yoanger. 

Sehpronia  LExtfe  magistraiibwt  byC. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  .the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
630,  ordained  that  no  person  who  had  been 
legally  deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  misde- 
meanors, should  be  capable  of  bearing  an  of- 
fice again.  This  law  was  afterwards  repeal- 
ed by  the  author. Another,  de  eivU^te,  by 

the  same,  A.  U.  C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no 
capital  judgment  should  be  passed  over  a 
Roman  citizen  without  the  concurrence  and 
authority  of  the  senate.  There  were  also 
some  other  regulations  included  in  this  law. 

Another,  de comUii»,  by  the  same,  A.  U. 

C.  635.  It  ordained  hat  in  giving  their  votes, 
the  centuries  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  and  not 
give  it  according  to  the  order  of  their  classes. 

Another,  de  camitiu,  by  the  same,  the 

same  year,  which  granted  to  the  Latin  allies 
of  Rome  the  privilege  of  giving  their  votee 
at  elections  as  if  they  were  Roman  citizens. 

Another,  de  provinciit*  by  the  same,  A. 

U.  C.  630.  It  enacted  that  the  senators  should 
be  proposed  td  the  consuls,  to  be  divided  by 
lot,  and  that  the  tribunes  should  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  ioterposing  against  a  decree 
of  the  senate.— ->  Another,  Agraria  prtmo, 
by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  620.  It  confirmed  the  lex  Agraria  Lir 
einia^  and  enacted  that  all  such  as  were  ia 
possession  of  more  lands  than  that  law  al- 
lowed, should  immediately  resi^  them  to  be 
divided  among  the  poorer  citizens.  Three 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  pat  this  law 
into  execution,  and  its  consequences  were  so 
violent,  as  it  was  directly  made  against  the 
nobles  andsen.«tors,  that  it  cost  the  author  bia 

life. Another,  called  Agraria  aUera,  by 

the  same.  It  required  that  all  the  ready  mo- 
ney which  was  found  in  the  treasury  of  Ai- 
talos  king  of  Pergamus,  who  bad  left  the  Ro- 
mans his  heirs,  should  be  divided  among  the 
poorer  citizeus  of  Rome,  to  suppljr  them  with 
the  various  instruments  requisite  in  husband- 
ry, and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch  should 

be  divided  among  the  people. Another, 

Jrumentaria,  by  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  It 
required  that  a  certain  quantity  of  corn 
should  be  distributed  among  the  people,  so 
much  to  every  individual,  for  which  it  was 
required  that  they  should  only  pay  the  tri- 
fling sum  of  a  semissis  and  a  trieru, Ano- 
ther, de  uturd^  by  M.  Sempronius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  C.  560.  It  ordamed  that  in  lend- 
ing money  to  the  Latins,  and  the  allies  of 
Rome,  the  Roman  law  should  be  observed  as 
well  as  aquMg  the  citizens.— Another,  de 
judicikwtoj  the  tribune  C.  Sempronius 
Gracchus.  It  required  that  the  right  of  judg- 
ing,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Senatorial! 
order  by  Romulus,  should  be  transferred  from 

them  to  the  Roman  knights. Another,  ms- 

Uiaris,  by  the  same,  A.  U-  C  630.  It  enact- 
ed that  the  soldiers  should  be  clothed  at  the 
public  ezpepse,  without  any  diminution  of 
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their  usual  pay.  It  also  ordered  that  no  per- 
son should  he  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army 
before  the  ag;e  of  17. 

SsMPRoiriuB  (A.  Atratihub,)  a  senator 
who  opposed  the  Ag^rarian  law,  which  was 
proposed  by  the^  consul  Cassias,  soon  after 
the  election  of  the  tribunes.-— ^L.  Atratinas, 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  311.  He  was  one  of  the 
6rst  censors  with  his  collesigae  in  the  coneul 
ship,  Papirius.— A  leg^ionary  tribune,  who 
led  away  firoin  Caonae  the  remaining^  part  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
Carthag^inians.  He  was  afterwards  consul, 
and  fought  in  the  field  against  Aonibal  with 

great  success.     He  was  killed  in  Spain. 

Tiberius  Longns,  a  Roman  consul  defeated 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  an  engagement  which 
he  had  begun  against  the  approbation  of  his 
colleague  C.  Scipio.  He  afterwards  obtained 
Tictories  over  Hanno  and  the  Grauls. Ti- 
berius Graoehus,  a  consul,  who  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Campaniand.  He  was 
afterwards  betrayed  by  Fulvius,  a  Lucanian, 
into  th^  hands  of  the  Caithaginians,  and  was 
killed,  after  he  had  made  a  long  and  bloody 
resistance  against  the  enem](.  Hannibal 
showed  great  honour  to  his  remains ;  a  fune- 
ral pile  was  raised  at  the  head  of  the  camp, 
and  the  enemy's  cavalry  walked  round  it  in 

solemn    procession. The   father    of  the 

Gracchi,  [vid.  Gracchus. J-^^^— An  emperor. 
Ivid.  Satuminus.] 

Sbha,  or  f  Sbvag  allica,  now  Senigaglia^'] 
a  town  of  Uoibria  in  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic, 
built  by  the  Senones,  after  they  had  made  an 
irmption  into  Italy,  A.  U.  C  396  ;  and  on 
that  account  called  Gallica.  There  was  al- 
so a  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
bore  tAe  name  of  Sena.  C.  J^ep.  in  Catone. 
^Si/.3,  V.  454.— Lw.  27,  c.  46.— Cic.  Brut. 
18. 

SiiTATVs,  the  chief  council  of  the  state 
among  the  Remans.  Thf  members  of  this 
body,  called  tenaton  on  account  of  their  age^ 
and  patres  on  account  of  their  authority^  were 
of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  republic. 
The  senate  was  first  instituted  by  Romulus,  to 
govern  the  oity,  and  to  preside  over  the  af- 
fiiirs  of  the  state  during  his  absence.  This 
was  continued  by  his  successors ;  but  Tarquio 
the  second  disdained  to  consult  them,  and  by 
having  his  own  counsel  chosen  from,  his  fa- 
vourites, and  men  who  were  totally  devoted 
to  his  interest,  he  diminished  the  authority 
and  tiie  consequence  of  the  senators,  and 
slighted  the  concurrence  of  the  people.  The 
senators  whom  Romulus  created,  were  an 
hundred,  to  whom  afterwards  were  added  the 
same  number  when  the  Sa bines  had  migrat 
ed  to  Rome.  [This  is  rather  doinmi1«  since 
Livy  expressly  states  that .  there  were  only 
100  senators  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  and 
that  their  number  was  increased  by  TuUus 
Hostilius,  after  the  destruction  of  Alba.  Tar- 
qoinins  Priscus  added  100  more.]  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  last  Tarquio,  whose  tyranny 
had  thinned  the  patricians  as  well  as  the 
plebeians,  164  new  senators  were  chosen  to 
complete  the  300;  they  were  oaUed  cotmctw 
750  '^ 


H,  [These  conscripti  were  choaeamtofti* 
nate  by  Brutus.    Their  nsana  isidieatei^ 
they  were  written  or  enrolled  l0g€iherwitk^ 
old  senators,  who  alone  ware  properfy  njfc 
patrtt.   Hence  the  castoinorsiiauDaBiagle> 
senate  those  who  were  palres^  assd  thoee  v% 
were  eontcripti.  Henoe,  al«o,  tlieiiaaK  met? 
conteriptit  (sc.  e/.)  was  aiterwmrtls  uanaBji^ 
plied  to  all  the  senators.      Tbe  noBbar  s 
300  continued  with  small    warxatioii  to  ^ 
time  of  Sylla,  who  increased  it,  b«t  bow  ■» 
ny  he  added  is  uncertaio.     ft  aj^ican  flc 
there  were  at  least  above  40Q.     lo  tbe  tw 
of  Julius  Cssar,  the  Qumber  of  senalsa  «« 
increased  to  900,  and  after  his  deatb  to  IJBtt, 
but  many  worthless  persons  bsivin^  obtaiat: 
admittance  into  the  senate  daring  tiie  on: 
wars,  Augustus  reduced  the  number  ta  W-J 
The  place  of  a  senator  was  alwaja  btatuew 
upon  merit ;  the  munarcha  had  (he  frirSKf 
of  choosing  the  members,  and  after  (he  e^a»- 
sion  of  the  Tarquins  it  was  one  of  the  nglib 
of  the  consub,  till  the  election  of  (be  eeaeon. 
who  froip  their  ofiice  seemed  most  capaUe  of' 
making  choice  of  men  whose  charaoiers  wtrc 
irreproachable,  whose  morals  were  pore,  ael 
relations  honpurable.    There  was  a  ^cteiar 
chosen  to  fill  up  the  namber  erf*  tbe  seaeea 
after  the  battle  of  Caonse.    Goly  particQlar 
families  were  admitted  into  the  sefla(e,  aod 
when  the  plebeians  were  pemitfed  lo  ^mn 
the  honours  of  the  state,  it  was  thea  requir- 
ed that  they  should  be  l>ora  of  free  cttiseoe ; 
[no  one  could  be  admittsd  iato  the  acnate 
who  had  exercised  a  low  trade,  or  whose  fa- 
ther had  been  a  slave.     Appins  Ctan&nfirrt 
disgraced  the  senate  by  electa  into  kiba 
sons  of  freedmen ;  but  thb  eleetioa  was  not 
deemed  of  any  value,  and  the  next 
called  the  senate  according  to  tbe  eU 
Freedmen,  however,  were  adoritted 
the  end  of  the  republic ;  and,  in  Casar^ 
not  only  his  officers,  but  even  hb 
soldiers,  were  admitted.    The  proper  seas- 
torial  age  was  probably  not  below  thirty ;  t. 
cannot,  however,  be  ascertained  with  oer^ 
tainty.]    Tbe  candidate  most  have  probaUy 
passed  through  the  inferior  ofllces  of  qosi- 
tor,  tribune  of  the  people,  prstor,  tt«l  cea- 
sul.    Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  seaa- 
tors  whom  Romulus  chose  were  aUcldmta; 
yet  hb  successors  neglected  this,  and  often 
men  who  were  below  the  age  of  30  w«t  aJ- 
mitted  by  courtesy  into  the  senate.    IVa 
iignity  of  a  senator  could  not  be  sapportal 
without  the  possession  of  800,000  sesterces, sr 
about  7000Z.  English  money, and  thereforesaiil 
as  squandered  away  their  mooey,  and  wboss 
fortune  was  reduced  belew  thb  som«  were  ge- 
nerally struck  out  of  tbe  Ibt  of  senators.  Tib 
regulation  was  not  made  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  republic,  when  the  Romans  boasted  of 
( heir  poverty.  [Augustus  raised  tbe  seaateriU 
fortune  to  1,200,000  sesterces,  and  sappM 
the  deficiency  to  those  who  had  not  that  saa.] 
The  senators  were  not  permitted  to  be  of  say 
trade  or  profession.    They  were  distiogei^ 
ed  from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their  4nm; 
\ihey  wore  the  latidave,  [a  white  tnaie,  sr 
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aistcoat^  with  an  oblong  broad  ttripe  of  par- 
e,  like  a  ribband,  tewod  to  it*   It  was  broad, 
diating^h   it  from   the    eqnites   who 
ore  a  narrow  one,]  half  boots  of  a  black 
»lour,   'wixh  a  crescent   or  silrer  bnckle 
the    form  of   a  C,   [indicative   of   the 
icieDt    number  of  the    senate,   one  hnn 
;ed,     ^Centum),]    They  had  the  sole  right 
feasting;  publicly  in   the  capitol  in  ce- 
^monial  habits ;  *they  sat  in  cnrnle  chairs, 
id,  at  the  representation  of  plays  and  pub- 
c   spectacles,   they  ^ere    honoured    with 
Birticular  seats,  [called  Orchestra ;  next  the 
age  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in 
tie  aoiphitheatre.    In  the  games  of  the  Cir- 
03  they  sat  promiscuously  with  the  people 
Dtil  the  emperor  Claudius  assigned  them 
ecoliar  seats  there  also.]     Whenever  they 
-avelled  abroad,  even  on  their  own  business, 
ley  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
nd  always  found  provisions  for  themselves 
nd  their  attendants  ready  prepared  on  the 
oad  ;  a  privilege  that  was  generally  termed 
ree  legation.    On  public  festivals  they  wore 
be  prceiexta^  or  long,  white  rot>e  with  purple 
)orders«     The  right  of  assembling  the  se- 
late  belonged  ohly  to  the  monarchs;  and 
fter  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  the 
ionsali,  [and  in  their  absence  by  the  prse- 
ors,]  the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse,  and 
ribunes  of  the  people;  but  no  magistrate 
:ould  exercise  this  privilege  except  in  the 
ibseoce  of  a  superior  officer,  the  tribunes 
ixcepted.    The  time  of  meeting  was  gene- 
'lally  three  times  a  month  on  the  calends, 
tones,  and  ides.    Under  Aneustus  they  were 
lot  assembled  co  the  nones,  [and  in  tbe  sick- 
ly mouths  of  September  and  October,  only  a 
^bos«B  number  chosen  by  lot  attended.    This 
tone  ibr  the  ostensible  purpose  of  di- 
dishing  the  weight  of  their  duties,  but  in 
ality  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  senators.] 
Ft  was.  requisite  that  the  place  where-  they 
assembled    should    have    been    previously 
consecrated  by  the  augurs.     This  was  ge- 
nerally in  the  temple  of  Concord,  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus,  Apollo,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
&o.  or  in  the  Curie,  called  Hostilia,  Julia 
Pompeia,  &c.    When  audience  was  given 
to  foreign  ambassadors,  the  senators  assem- 
bled without  the  walls  of  the  city,  either 
in  the  temples  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo; 
and  the  same  ceremony  as  to  their  meeting 
was  also   observed    when  they   transacted 
business  with  their  generals,  as  the  ambassa- 
dors  of  foreign  nations  ;  and  the  command- 
ers of  armies,  while  in  commission,  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.    To  render  their  decrees  valid  and 
aathentio,  a  certain  number  of  members  was 
requisite,  and  such  as  were  absent  without 
som^    proper   cause  were  fined.    In     the 
raigo  of  Augustus,  400  senators  were  requi- 
site to  make  a  senate.    Nothing  was  transact- 
ed before  sun-rise,  or  after  sun-set.    In  their 
office  the  senators  were  the  guardians  of  re- 
ligion, they  disposed  of  the  provinces  as  they 
pleased,  they  prorogued  the  assenfblies  of  the 
people,  they  appointed  thaok^vingii,  nomi- 


nated their  ambassadors,  distributed  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  in  short,  liadthe  management 
of  every  thing  political  or  civil  in  the  repub* 
lie,  except  the  creating  of  magistrates,  the 
enaotmg  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of  war 
or  peace,  which  were  confined  te  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people.  Rank  was  always  re« 
garded  in  their  meetings ;  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  states,  such  as  tbe  consuls,  the 
pretors,  and  censors,  sal  first,  aAer  these  the 
inferior  magistrates,  'SUch  as  the  ediles  and 
questors,  and  last  of  all,  those  that  then  exer- 
cised n^  office  in  the  state.  [The  order  of 
rank  in  asking  opinions  was  as  follows,  Con^ 
ndwres^  Pratoriii  ^dilitiU  DribunUiiy  and 
Qtiot/ortt.  He  whose  name  was  first  enter- 
ed on  the  Censor  ^sbodo  was  called  Prtfteeps 
SenatiUy  which  title  used  to  be  given  to  the 
person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor 
first ;  but  after  the  year  of  the  city  544)  to 
him  whom  the  censors  thought  most  worthy. 
This  individual  was  usually  asked  his  opinion 
first,  unless  a  consul  elect  chanoed  to  be  pre- 
sent, to  whom  that  privilege  was  always  ex- 
tended.] In  the  age  of  Cssar,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  first  till  the  end  of  the  year^ 
on  whom  the  consul  bad  originally  conferred 
that  honour.  Under  the  emperors  the  same 
rules  were  observed,  but  the  consuls  were 
generally  consulted  before  all  others.  When 
any  public  matter  was  introduoed  into  the 
senate,  which  was  always  called  referre  ad 
senatxjim,  amrtenator  whose  opinion  was  ask- 
ed, was  p^Hj^  to  speak  upon  it  as  long  as 
he  pleaseHpP  on  that  account  it  was  often 
usual  for  tnranators  to  protract  their  speech- 
es till  it  was  too  late  to  determine.  When 
the  question  was  put,  they  passed  to  the  side 
of  that  speaker  whose  opinion  they  approved, 
and  a  majority  of  votes  was  easily  collected, 
without  the  trouble  of  counting  the  numbers. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  was  called  pe(/s6iis 
in  alieujut  tententiam  ire,  and  therefore  on 
that  account,  tbe  senators  who  had  not  the 
privilege  of  speaking,  but  only  the  right  of 
giving  a  silent  vote,  such  as  bore  some  curule 
honours,  and  on  that  account  were  permitted 
to  sit  in  the  senate,  but  not  to  deliberate, 
were  denominated  pedarii  senaioret,  [Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  pedarii  tenatarei  were 
they  who,  because  they  had  not  borne  any 
curule'  office,  came  to  the  senate  on  foot. 
This,  however,  is  opposed  by  a  passage  in 
Pliny,  J\r.  H.  7,  c  43.]  After  the  majority 
had  been  known,  the  matter  was  determined, 
and  a  senattlt^onndium  was  immediately 
written  by  the  clerks  of  the  house,  at  the 
feet  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  it  was  sign- 
ed by  all  the  principal  members  of  the  house. 
[It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  names  of 
these  senators  who  had  been  most  strenuous 
in  favour  of  the  bill  were  subscribed  to  it, 
they  staying  to  see  it  mtde  out  If  any  per- 
son interoeded,  the  decision  bf  the  senate  was 
styled  tenaituauetoriUui  so  also,  if  the  senate 
was  held  at  an  improper  time  or  place,  or  i£ 
all  the  usual  formalities  were  not  observed. 
But  when  no  mention  is  made  of  intercession 
or  informality,  AwtorUat  uwUiU  is  tbe  a 
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MatenaHit  eonnUtum,  Tbejr  are  also  some- 
times joiiMc),  senate  toniuUi  auetorUat^  which 
was  tb0  nsaal  iotcrxptioo  tif  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  and  marked  with  the  initial  let- 
ters S.  C*  A.]  The  tribunes  of  the  people, 
hj  the  word  veto,  oonld  stop  the  debates,  and 
the  decrefs  of  the  assembled  senate,  as  ahn 
any  one  who  was  of  equal  aathority  with 
him  who  had  proposed  the  matter.  The  sf- 
natdM  comulta  were  left  in  the  custody  of  the 
consuls,  who  could  suppress  or  preserre  them  : 
but  about  the  year  of  Rome  304,  they  were 
always  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and 
afterwards  in  the  treasury,  by  the  ediles  of 
the  people.  The  deg;radation  of  the  senators 
was  made  by  the  censor,  by  omitting  their 
names  when  he  called  over  the  list  of  the  se- 
nate. This  was  called  praterer.  A  senator 
could  be  a^n  introduced  into  the  senate  if 
htt  could  repair  his  character  or  fortune, 
which  had  been  the  causes  why  the  ce^nsor 
had  lawfully  called  him  unqualified,  and  had 
challenged  his  opposition.  The  meeting  of 
the  senate  was  often  sudden,  except  the  par- 
ticular time  already  meoUoned,  upon  any 
emergency.  After  the  death  of  J.  Caesar, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  on  the  ides 
of  March,  which  were  called  parrieidium. 
because  on  that  day  the  dictator  had  been  as- 
■assinated.  The  sons  of  senators,  after  they 
had  put  on  the  toga  viriHt.,  were  permitted 
to  come  into  the  senate,  bat  this  was  after- 
wards limited,  (vid.  Papirius.)  The  rank 
and  authority  of  the  senators,  whidi  were  so 
conspicuous  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic, 
and  which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrbus  to 
declare  that  the  Roman  senatp  was  a  veaer 
able  assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing 
under  the  emperors.  Men  of  the  lowest 
character  were  admitted  into  the  senate ;  the 
emperors  took  pleasure  in  robbing  this  illus 
trious  body  of  their  privileges  and  authority, 
and  the  senators  themselves,  by  their  mean- 
ness and  servility,  contributed  as  much  as  the 
tyranny  of  the  sovereign  to  diminish  their 
own  consequence ;  and  by  applauding  the  fol- 
lies of  a  Nero  and  the  cruelties  of  a  Domitiao, 
they  convinced  the  world  that  they  no  longer 
possessed  sufficient  prudence  or  authority  to 
be  consulted  on  matters  of  weight  and  im- 
portance. In  the  election  of  successors  to  the 
imperial  purple  after  Augustus,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  senate  was  consulted,  but  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  a  body  of  men  was  little  regarded 
who  were  without  power,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  mercenary  army.  The  title  of  C2a- 
rtsstmta  was  given  to  the  senators  under  the 
emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the  only  distinc 
tiou  they  had  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
their  independence.  The  senate  was  abolish • 
ed  by  Justinian,  13  centuries  after  its  first  in- 
stitution by  Romujus. 

Skn£ca,  M,  Asvxus,  a  native  of  Corduba 
in  Spain,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woman  of 
.  Spaioi  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca 
the  philosopher,  Annssus  Novatus,  and  An- 
nseus  Mela,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  Se- 
neca made  himtelf  known  by  some  dec!ama- 
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tioos  of  which  be  made  a  eoUectioa 
most  celebrated  orators  of  tli«  agi^ 
that  circumstance,  and  for  distinetiaB, 
tained  the  appellation  of  ^ecfoi 
Corduba  and  went  to  Rome,   wiMre  k 
came  a  Roman  knight.    His  son  L. 
Seneca,  who  was  bom  aboat  six  yi 
Christ,  was  early  distinguished  by  hm  i 
ordinary  talents.    He  waajansiit  cteq) 
by  his  father,  and  receive<^lf  wiim  i  ia  fiub 
pby  from  the  best  and  most  celebrated  a 
of  the  age.    As  one  of  the  foliowren  of 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca 
most  reserved  abstinence,  and 
never  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  i  but  tte  a 
abandoned  at  tbm  representation  o/lus 
when  Tiberius  threatened  to   paoish  ■■ 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  who  abstained  Iran  ob- 
tain meats.    In  the  character  of  a  pkarirT 
Seneca  appeared  with  great  advajifi^  be 
the  fear  of  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  mm 
of  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  who  oonaeqaaC- 
ly  was  jealous  of  his  &me,  deterred  bin  frn 
pursuing  his  favourite  study,  and  he  lengk 
a  safer  employment  in  oanvaasiDg  fiir  tht  ^ 
nours  and  offices  of  the  state.     [It  n  sa: 
that  Caligula  spared  the  life  of  Seneca,  h- 
cause  it  was  represented  to  him  that  ki 
health  was  feeble  and  that  he   woaU  U 
short-lived.]    He   was  made  questor,  ha 
the  aspersions    which  were    thr^Fn   upn 
him  on-  account  of  an  alleged  amour  wkh 
Julia  Livilla,  removed  him  from  Bone,  sai 
the  emperor  banished  him  to  Corsica.    Dar^jr- 
ing  his  banishmeat  the  philosopher  wrote 
#orae  spirited  epistles  to  his  mother,  rcaark- 
able  for  elegance  of  language  and  sublinitj ; 
but  he  soon  forgot  his  philosophy,  and  dit- 
graced  himself  by  his  flatteries  to  the  «ft»' 
ror,  and  in  wishing  to  be  recalled,  cvcaAths 
expense  of  his  innocence  and  character.  Thi 
disgrace  of  Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  nar- 
riage  of  Agrippina  with  Claudius,  proved  fa- 
vourable to  Seneca,  and  after  he  bad  renan- 
ed  ^ight  years  in  Corsica,  he  was  recalM  bj 
the  empress  to  take  care  of  the^educatioa  « 
her  son  Nero  who  was  destined  to  saeceed  to 
the  empire.     In  the  honourable  duty  of  pre- 
ceptor, Seneca  gained  applause,  and  as  Jo^ 
MS  Nero  followed  his  advice,  Rome  tnjajm 
tranquillity,  and  believed  herself  safe  ind  lop- 
py under  the  administration  of  the  sob  of 
Agrippina.    Some,  however,  are  clamonns 
against  the  philosopher,  and  observe  that  Se> 
neca  initiated  his  pupil  in  those  uoDatnnl 
vices,  and  abominable  indulgences,  which  dii* 
graced  him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a  man.  Ttii 
may  be  the  language  of  malevolence  or  tbe 
insinuation  of  jealousy,  in  the  corrupted  i^ 
of  Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to  witfarttnd  tbs 
clamours  of  many  wicked  and  prDfl%ais  mi- 
nisters, and  if  he  had  been  the  favourite  of  tbs 
emperor,  and  shared  his  pleasures,  bi>  de» 
bauchery,  and  extravagance,  Nero  vooJdBst 
perhaps  have  been  so  anxious  todertraja 
man  whose  example,  foom  viciouj  incliosti«a, 
he  could  not^foUow,  and  whose  salatsrjjst- 
cepts  his  licentious  associates  forbid  him  to 
obey.    [Whatever  opinion  wemsyAmof 
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>e  other  parts  of  8eDeca*s  coDdnct,  it  was 
irtainly  aopardonable  in  the  affair  of  A§;rip- 
aa^s  aiarder.  He  appears  not  to  have  op- 
Med  this  horrid  deed  as  he  should  have  done; 
1(1  after  is  was  perpetr&ted,  be  aetaally  wrote 
'  the  senate  in  justification  of  it.]  Seneca 
as  too  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  dis- 
>sitioo  of  Nero  to  think  himself  secure ;  he 
id  been  accused  of  having  amassed  the  most 
nple  riches,  and  of  having  built  sumptuous 
3U9es  and  adorned  beautiful  gardens  dur- 
1^  the  four  years  in  which  he  had  attended 
ero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he  desired 
is  inoperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches 
id  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on 
is  person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him 
»  retire  to  solitude  and  study.  Nero  refused 
ith  artful  duplicity,  and  Seneca,  to  avoid 
irther  suspicions,  kept  himself  at  home  for 
ime  time  as  if  labouring  under  a  disease.  In 
le  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  happened  some 
me  after,  and  in  which  some  of  the  most 
oble  of  the  Roman  senators  were  concerned, 
eneca's  name  was  mentioned  by  Natalis,  and 
fero,  who  was  riad  of  an  opportunity  of  sa- 
rificing^  him  to  his  secret  jealousy,  ordered 
im  to  destroy  himself.  Seneea  vary  proba- 
I7  was  not  accessary  to  the  conspiracy,  and 
le  only  thing  that  could  be  produced  against 
im  us  a  crimination  was  trivial  and  unsatis 
ictory.  Piso^  as  Natalis  declared,  had  com- 
lained  that  he  never  saw  Seneca,  and  the 
hilosopher  had  observed  in  answer,  that  it 
ras  not  proper  or  conducive  to  their  common 
Dterest  to  see  one  another  often.  He  further 
leaded  indispo8ition,and  said  that  his  own  life 
lepended  on  the  safety  of  Piso*s  person.  Se- 
leca  was  at  table  with  his  wife  Paulina  and 
wo  of  bis  friends  when  the  messenger  from 
4ero  arrived.  He  heard  the  words  which 
ommanded  him  to  deitroy  himself  with  phi- 
9sophical  firmness,  and  even  with  joy,  and 
•bserved,  that  such  a  mandate  misht  have  long 
teen  expected  from  a  man  who  had  mur- 
ered  his  own  mother  and  assassinated  all  his 
riends.  He  wjshed  to  dispose  of  his  posses- 
ions  as  he  pleased,  but  thu  was  refused,  and 
vhen  he  heard  this,  he  turned  to  his  friends 
Rrho  were  weeping  at  his  melancholy  fate,  and 
told  themi  t^at  since  he  could  not  leave  them 
gvbat  he  believed  was  his  own,  he  would  leave 
them  9t  least  his  own  life  lor  an  example,  an 
innocent  conduct  which  they  might  imitate,and 
9y  which  they  might  acquire  immortal  fiime.— 
Against  their  tears  and  wailings  he  exclaimed 
fvith  firmness,  and  asked  them  whether  they 
bad  not  learned  better  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  fortune  and  the  violence  of  tyranny  f  As  for 
bis  wiib,  he  attempted  to  calm  her  emotions, 
snd  when  she  seemed  resolved  to  die  with  him, 
he  said  he  was  glad  to  find  his  example  follow- 
ed with  so  much  constancy.  Their  veins  were 
opened  st  the  same  moment,  but  the  life  ofi 
Psalioa  was  preserved,  and  Nero,  who  was 
paitial  to  her,  ordered  the  blood  to  be  stop- 
ped, and  from  that  moment,  according  to 
some  authors,  the  philosophecV  wife  seemed 
to  rejoice  that  she  could  still  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  life.  [She  never  recoyered  the  lost  I 
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I  of  blood  which  sh^  experienced  before  the 
jmandate  to  spare  her  life  arrived.]  Seneca^ 
^eios  bled  but  slowly,  and  it  has  been  observ- 
ed, that  the  sensible  and  animated  conversa- 
tion of  his  dying  moments  was  coUeeted  by 
his  friends,  and  that  it  has  been  preserved 
among  his  works.  To  hasten  1^  death  he 
drank  a  dose  of  poison,  but  it  hid  no  eftct, 
and  therefore  he  ordered  himself  to  be  car- 
ried into  a  hot  bath,  to  accelerate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  draught,  and  to  make  the  blood 
flow  more  freely.  This  was  attended  with 
no  better  success,  and  as  the  soldiers  were 
olnmorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
suffocated  by  the  steam,  on  the  12th  of  Aprils 
in  the  65th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his 
53d  year.  His  body  was  burnt  without  pomp 
or  funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will, 
which  he  made  when  he  enjoyed  the  most 
unbounded  favours  of  Nero.  The  composi- 
tions of  Seneca  are  numerous,  and  chiefly 
on  moral  subjects.  He  is  so  much  admired 
for  his  refined  sentiments  and  virtuous  pre- 
cepts, for  his  morality,  hi^  constancy,  and  his 
innocence  of  manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has 
not  hesitated  to  rank  him  among  Christian 
writers.  His  style  is  nervous,  itaboondswith 
ornament,  and  seems  well  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  desire  of 
recommending  himself  and  his  writings  to  the 
world  obli|ed  him  too  often  to  depreciate 
the  merit  of  the  ancients,  and  to  sink  into  ob- 
scurity. [Gflfoerning  the  character  of  Se- 
neca, a  caaW  judge  who  considers  the  vir- 
tuous sentiments  with  which  his  writfi«|8 
abounds,  the  temperate  and  abstemious  tin 
which  he  led  in  the  midst  of  t  luxurious 
court,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  met 
his-fate,  will  not  hastily  pronounce  him  to 
have  been  guilty  of  adultery  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  infamous  Messalina,  or  condudle 
his  wealth  to  have  been  the  reward  of  a  ser- 
vile compliance  with  the  base  passions  of  hifi 
prince.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Se- 
neca ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  Stoic 
or  Eclectic  philosophers.  It  appears  froqi 
the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  writings 
that  he  adhered  in  the  main  to  the  Stoio 
system.  With  regard  to  his  literary  merit, 
it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  notwithstand- 
ing he  is  justly  censured  by  Qnintilian  and 
o^er  critics,  as  the  first  corrupter  of  style 
among  the  Romans,  his  works,  nevertheless, 
are  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
and  beauty  of  the  moral  sentiments  which 
they  cont^n,  the  extensive  erudition  which 
they  discover,  and  the  happy  mfxture  of 
freedom  and  urbanity  with  irhich  they  cen- 
sure vice  and  inculcate  good  morals.]  His 
treatises  are  de  tr<2,  de  emuolafione^  de  pro^ 
videntid,  de  tranqudHtate  onunt,  de  eUmenUt^ 
de  sapientU  conttOfitiA^  de  otio  MopienHs^  de 
breviate  tntou  de  heneficiUy  de  vitd  btaid, 
besides  his  ruduraUf  qumtHonet^  hidui  ui 
CUntdnan^  moral  UtUre^Wi,  There  are  also 
some  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca.  Quinti- 
lian  supposes  that  the  Medtft  is  his  compo- 
sition, and,  according  to  others,  the  Tr^ae  and 
the  Bippolytui  wer^  ftlio  written  by  hiqi, 
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Mid  the  Jgmmemnon,  HtreuUi  fureru,  T^ 
€$tti  if  HtreuUs  m  Oeta  by  bit  Imtber  Sene- 
ca the  declaimer.  ^Lipsios  hss  inu^pned 
that  the  MtdMLt  which  he  r^^eida  as  the 
bert  of  thete  tragedies,  was  written  by  Sene- 
ca the  philosopher,  and  that  tiie  rest  were  the 
prod  actions  of  another  of  the  same  name,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  Most  critics, 
following  the  first  part  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Iiipsins,  assigp  the  Mtdea  to  Seneca,  bat  they 
likewise  ascribe  to  him  the  Htppoi^tus^  ^ga- 
nisnmon,  and  Troades ;  and  some  of  them 
fiTe  this  latter  piece  the  preference  to  the 
Medea,  The  remaiaiog  tragedies  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  prod  actions  of  variooa  wri- 
ters, appended  to  the  tragedies  of  Seneca  by 
editors  or  copyists.  As  to  these  compositions, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  really  good  tra- 
gedy among  them.  All,  even  the  Medea^ 
are  defectiFe  in  plan  and  in  the  management 
of  the  piece  ;  they  are  all  barren  of  action, 
and  fall  of  declamation.  We  find  in  them, 
it  is  trae,  occasional  bold  thoaghts,  and  ex- 
pressions approaching  thft  sablime,  but  they 
are  often  misplaced.  They  are  modelled  af- 
ter the  Greek  tragedies,  bat  are  Tory  fiir 
from  being  good  copies,  and  are  generally  fa 
tiguiog  by  reason  of  the  exaggeration  and 
emphatic  tone  which  reign  throaghoat.] 
The  best  editions  of  Seneca  are  those  of  Ant- 
werp, fol.  1615,  and  of  Gronovias,  3  vols. 
Amst  1672;  [to  which  may  be  added  the 
excellent  edition  of  Rahkopf.  Lips.  1797- 
1812,  in  6  Tois.  8to  ;]  and  thofee  of  his  trage- 
dies, are  that  of  SchroederV,  4to.  Delph.  1728, 
the  8to.  of  Gronovias,  L.  Bat.  16^  and  that 
of  Baden,  Lips.  18S1, 3  vols.  8vo.J  Taeil- 
Ami'  12,  &c. — Dio. — Sueton.  %n  Iter,  Ate. — 
Qutn/s/. 

Sbiota,  or  Sbha,  a  river  of  Umbria.  rid, 
Sena.    Lwan,  2,  v.  407. 

SsHdVKS,  an  uncivilized  nation  of  Gal- 
lia Transalpine,  who  left  their  native  pos- 
sessions [on  the  Sequana  or  Seine,  aboat  70 
miles  from  Pariu\  and,  ander  thecondact  of 
Brennas,  inyaded  Italy  and  pillaged  Rome. 
They  afterwards  imited  with  the  Umbri,  La- 
tins, and  Etrnrians,  to  make  war  against  the 
Romans,  till  they  were  totally  destroyed  by 
DolabeUa.  The  chi«f  of  their  towns  in  that 
part  of  Italy  where  they  settled  were  Sena 
Qalliea,  Fanam  Fortane,  Pisaaram,  and 
Anminum.  (oirf.  Cimbri.)  Lucan.  1,  r. 
254.— 5ti.  8,  T.  454.-.LW.  6,  c.  35,  &c.- 
Flor.'-^^K  people  of  Germany,  {yii.  Sem 
nones.] 

Skntia  lbx  de  een&tUf  by  C.  Sentius  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  734,  enacted  the  choosing  of 
proper  persons  to  fill  up  the  number  of  se- 
nators. 

SKNtivs,  Cir.  a  Roman  emperor.     (et<f. 

Severus.) A  writer  in  the  reign  of  the 

emperor  Alexander,  of  whose  life  he  wrote 
an  account  in  Latin,  or,  according  to  others, 
InGre^. 

SxpiAS,  a  cape  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly, 
at  the  north  of  Euboea,  now  St,  George. 

SxrT«M  AaujB,  a  portion  of  the  lake  near 

R«atei    Cie.  4.  Ali,  is ^Fralres,  a  tnoan- 
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tain  of  Mauritania,  bow  Gebei-Meme. 
17.— *— Maria,  the  entraiiQe  of  tk 
months  of  the  Po. 

Sbptkriov,  a  festnral  observed 
nine  years  at  Delphi^  m  boDoor  of 
It  was  a  representatioQ  of  tbepon 
then  by  Apollo,  aad  of  the  victoiy 
by  the  god. 

TiT#  Skftimivs«  m  Rosian  ka%ht 
gaished  by  his  poetical  cooBpoBitio»,bd 
ric  and  tragic.  He  wras  intimate  v^  I 
gastas  as  well  as  Horace,  who  has  sob 
the  6th  Ode  of  the  2d  book  to  fcix- 
native  of  Africa,  who  distiDguishel  kd 
at  Rome  as  a  poet.  He  wrote,  aaNa*cl 
things,  an  hymn  in  praise  of  JaomL  & 
eleven  of  his  verses  aire  preserved.  1.1 
rent. — Crtntltft  ta  vUd, 

SsavAvA,  a  river  of  Ganl  wlaeh  i? 
rates  the  territories  of  the  Bdgs  nia 
Celtse,  and  is  now  called  IsSdae.  \^ 
course  of  this  riTer  extends  SSOisilei]  <M 
4.— Jtfeto,  3,  c  %—Jjuean.  1,  ▼.  445. 

SxauAMi,  a  people  of  GaulDesrtbe^ 
ritories  of  the  iSdai«  between  theSemtd 
Mount  Jura,  famous  for  their  vsni^ 
Rome,  kc  (vid.  JEdnu)  Their  coaBtr?« 
called  before  the  reroiuUon  Frmidef^ 
or  Upper  Burgundjf. 

SxRAPio,  a  samame  given  to  see  O 
Scipios,  because  he  resembled  a  swam 
of  that  name.— A  Greek  poet  vks  i* 
riehed  in  the  age  of  Trajan.   HeenisWj 

with  Plutoroh. An  B^gyptwapetto** 

by  Achillas,  when  he  came  at  thchaada« 
embassy  from  Ptolemy,  who  was  a 
in  the  hands  of  J.  Caesar. 

SxR APIS,  one  of  the  Egyptian  ^Wti«y 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  Hi**' 
magnificent  temple  at  Memphis,  asottTi^T 
rich,  at  Alexandria,  end  a  third ^_5!Iid 
The  worship  of  SerefHs  was  »*•"*■■[■? 
Rome  by  the  emperor  Antooioai  m^ 
D.  146,  and  the  mysteries  oelefarttsd  <■» 
<Hh  of  May,  but  with  so  much  lio— jg*^ 
that  the  senate  were  soon  after  o^Tf'' 
abolish  them.    Herodotus,  Who  9ff  *^ 
very  circumstantial  manner  of  the  dew*  » 
of  the  relie:ion  of  the  EgyptisBi.  ■"•J* 
mention  of  the  god  Serapis.  ApoBs*"«"r 
itisthesameasthebaUAi»s.   f'*''*^ 
ed  and  elaborate  note  in  Dr.  Ctartt 'j^ 
velsin  Greeoe, Egypt,  andtheHoiyl^ 
vol.  2,  page  129,  in  which  the  "^JJ'ir 
rapis  with  the  patriarch  Joseph  hfu*"^ 
ed  to  6e  proved.]    Pati*.  I.e.  18.1^ 
— 7h«/.  Hiti.  4,c  83.-5fiti*.  17.-J»^ 

SsaBOHiB,  a  lake  between  ^J^Z 
lestine,  (and  near  Mount  Casios.  f^rz 
itto  have  been  150 miles loBg-  Pf^ 
signs  it  200  stadia  of  length  and  SO  ofjw^ 

It  had  communicated  with  the  jjg}^^ 
nean  by  an  openii^  whieb  ^^'fjjujvt. 
Che  time  of  Strabo.  The  i^^j'^fit 
phon  to  hare  laid  at  the  ^^^'^^^i  JLes- 
or  morass,  and  the  EgypUsm  <:*^*°?  m 
tng,  "  the  breathing-hole  ^"^ff^n^jJi, 
lake  his  taken  th^  name  of  A***-^"^ 

uiymzeu  uy  -n^j  v_/ v_^^ln^ 
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n  «i  kiog^  of  Jorusalem  of  that  name,  who 

^  At  Rliiaocolara,  on  his  return  from  an 

sedition  into  E»ypt 

SsRjK^A,  a  daughter  of  Theodotiui  who 

rried  Sdlicho.    She  was  pat  to  death,  &c. 

ludian. 


iKnmsjTs  Samoiticds;  a  physician  in  the  luraUy  sent  their  criminals  there  in  banish- 


»  of  the  emperor  Severius  and  Caraoalla. 
ere  reooains  a  poem  of  his  composition  on 
dicine,  the  last  edidon  of  which  is  that  of 
>6,  in  8vo.  Amit. 

)&aKS,  a  nation  of  Asia,  according  to  Pto- 
iy«  between  the  Ganges  and  the  eastern 
an  ill  the  modem  Thibet*  [M.  Malte- 
iin  conaidert  the  ancient  Serioa  to  have 
Xuded  the  western  parts  of  Thibel^  Seru 
rtir.  Cashmere,  HtlU  Thibet,  and  perhaps 
aoall  pert  of  lUtU  Buekharia,  In  a  note, 
vever,  by  the  Eogflish  translator,  a  sound- 
doctrine  is  recogpnized.  The  opinion  ad 
:atod  by  Malte*Bran  is  that  of  M.  Gos- 
in.  It  has,  however,  been  rendered  less 
>bable  by  varioos  snbseqnent  discoveries 
do  by  British  officers  on  the  actual  physi- 

geog^phy  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
ia,  which  lie  immediately  to  the  north  of 
ia.  Accordiasly  the  opinion  of  Bl  Gos- 
in  hm»  been  combated  by  Mr.  Hugh  Mur- 
r,  in  a  learned  memoir,  inserted  in  the 
ansactjons  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Eklin- 
rgh,  vol.  8,  p.  171,  in  which  the  Seres  are 
lintained  to  be  identical  with  the  Chinese 
le  arg^nents  are  partly  founded  on  a  cod- 
enee  in  the  gpeneral  correctness  of  Pto- 
ny.as  confirmed  by  tbesediscof  eries,  which, 
lile  they  snbvert  the  views  recently  enter- 
ined,  restore,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  geogra 
y  of  that  author.  Mr.  Murray  has  also  re- 
ntly  published  a  separate  work,  entitled 
An  Historical  account  of  Discoveries  and 
ravels  in  Asia,'*  in  3  vols.  8vo.  We  learn 
0  from  the  Chinese  historians,  through  M. 
e  Guignes,  that  An-tonn,  i.  e.  Antoninus, 
iperor  of  the  west,  sent  a  commercial  em- 
jsy  to  Oan-ti,  who  reigned  in  China  about 
.  D.  150.]  The  Seres  were  naturally  of  a 
eek  disposition.  Silk,  of  which  the  fabri- 
tion  was  unknown  to  the.  ancients,  who 
lagined  that  the  materials  were  collected 
om  the  leaves  of  trees,  was  brought  to 
ome  from  their  country,  and  on  that  ac- 
mnt  it  received  the  name  of  Serieum,  and 
lence  a  garment  or  dress  of  silk  is  called 
rieavettit.  Heliogabalus,  the  Roman  em- 
sror,  was  the  first  who  wore  a  silk  dress, 
liich  at  that  time  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 

afterwards  became  very  cheap,  and  oon- 
eqoently  was  the  common  dress  among  the 
ioaans.  Ptol.  6,  c.  IQ.—Horat.  1,  od.  29, 
.  9^Luean,  1,  v.  19, 1.  10,  v.  i42  and  292. 
'Ovid.  Am.  l,eL  14, v.  6.— flry.  G.2, v.  121. 

Sxaenrt,  one  of  the  names  of  Catiline. 
— A  military  tribune  at  the  siege  of  Veil. 
The  fiunily  of  the  Sergii  was  patrician,  and 
Hraached  out  into  the  several  families  of  the 
^HdtMUet,  SiU,  CmtiUnm^  J^atta,  OceUm,  and 
Plaaei 

StRipHVs,  an  island  in  the  JEzeMn  Sea, 
now  Svffko,  south-east  of  Cy  thnos,  ]  about  36  < 


miles  in  circumlerenoe,  according  to  Pliny 
ouly  12,  very  barren  and  uncultivated.  [Its 
mountains  were  so  steep  and  rugged,  that  the 
poets  feigned  the  natives  to  have  been  chang- 
ed into  stone  by  Perseus.  It  contains  mines 
of  iron  and  IcMEkbtones.]    The  Romans  ge- 


rn^nl,  and  it  was  there  that  Cassius  Severus« 
the  orator,  was  eiiled,  and  there  he  died. 
According  to  ^lian,  the  frogs  of  this  island 
never  croaked,  but  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  island  to  another  place  they  were 
more  noisy  and  clamorous  than  others ;  hence 
the  proverb  of  serwhia  rana  applied  to  a  man 
who  neither  speaks  nor  sings.  This,  how- 
ever, is  found  to  be  a  mistake  by  modem  tra* 
vellers.  It  was  on  the  coast  of  Seriphus  that 
the  chest  was  discovered  in  which  Acrisius 
had  exposed  his  daughter  Danae,  and  her 
son  Perseus.    Strab.  10.-— JElian^  Anim,  3, 

37 Mela,  2,  c  7,—Apottod.  1,  c.  9 — 

Tacit.  Arm.  4,  c.  21, ^Ovid.  fife/.  6,  v.  242, 
1.7,  v.ftS. 

B1UUHV8,  a  sufhame  given  to  Cindnaa- 
tus,  because  he  was  found  sernn^  his  fields 
when  told  that  he  had  been  elected  dictator. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  Serranus  waa 
a  difierent  person  from  Cincinnatus.  PUtl, 
18,  c.  3.  — IrtP.  3,  c.  26.— f^g.  wEn.  6,  v.  844. 
— -A  poet  of  some  merit  in  Domitian's 
reign.    Juo.  7,  v.  80. 

QviHTFS  Skrtorius,  a  Roman  general, 
son  of  Quintus  and  Rhea,  born  at  Nnrsia. 
His  first  campaign  was  under  the  great  Ma- 
rius,  against  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.    He 
visited  the  enemy's  camp  as  a  spy,  and  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  one  eye  in  the  first 
hattle  he  fought.    When  Mariut  and  Cinna 
entered  Rome  and  slaughtered  all  their  ene- 
mies, Sertorius  aeoompapied  them*  but  he 
expressed  his  sorrow  and  concern  at  the  me- 
laneholy  death  of  so  many  of  his  ooontry- 
men.     He  aAerwards  fled  for  safoty  into 
Spain,  when  Sylla  had  proscribed  him,  and 
in  this  distant  province  he  behaved  himself 
with  so  much  address  and  valour  that  he 
was  looked  upen  as  the  prince  of  the  oonn- 
try.    The  Lusitanians  universally  revered 
and  loved  him,  and  the  Roman  gmeral  did 
not  show  himself  less  attentive  to  their  inte- 
rest, by  establishing  public  sohooU,  and  edu- 
cating the  children  of  the  country  in  the  po- 
lite arts,  and  the  literature  of  Greeoe  and 
Rome.    He  had  established  a  senate,  over 
which  he  presided  with  consular  authority, 
and  the  Romans,  who  followed  his  standard, 
paid  equal  reverence  to  his  person.    They 
were  experimentally  convinced  of  his  valour 
and  magnanimity  as  a  general,  and  the  artful 
manner  in  which  he  imposed  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  adherents  in  the  garb  of  religion, 
did  not  diminish  his  reputation.  He  pretend- 
ed to  hold  commercf  with  heaven  by  means 
of  a  white  hind  which  he  had  tamed  with 
great  success,  and  which  followed  him  every 
where,  even  in  the  field  of  battle.    The  suc- 
cess of  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  his  popularity 
among  the  natives,  alarmed  the   Romans. 


They  sent  lome  troog|^^^  op^ew 
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with  littfe  snoeess.  Foot  armies  wer«  foand 
iBsnffioiettt  to  erneh  or  even  hurt  Scrtorios ; 
andPoiliMjraiid  Metalloi,  whoM^reDg;tg:ed 
mn  eiittty  witfaoet  obtAiniog  the  victory, 
were  driren  with  disboAoar  from  the  field. 
But  tiM  iiiToarite  of  the  Lodteaiaw  wts  ex- 
poeed  to  the  dangers  which  usuatty  attend 
greatiifeeB.  Perpenoa,  Me  of  his  officers,  who 
was  jeat6tn^  hbftmie  kad  tired  of  a  sape- 
x^,  oobspired  against  him.  At  a  banquet 
tin  oonspirttors  begftn  to  open  their  inten- 
tions hy  spes^ng  mth  freedom  and  lieenti- 
(WSttess  in  the  {>retenee  of  Sertorins,  whose 
age  and  character  had  hitherto  claimed  defe- 
renod  ih>m  others.  Pefpenna  orertaroed 
a  glan  of  wine,  as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the 
oonspiratcrs,  and  immediately  Aatcnius,  one 
of  his  officers  stabbed  Sertorius^  and  the  ex- 
ample was  fii(fiowed  by  all  the  rest,  73  years 
befofe  Christ.  Sertorins  has  been  commend- 
ed ibr  his  loTe  of  justice  and  moderation. 
The  flattering  description  he  beard  of  the 
Fortanate  Islands  when  he  passed  into  the 
west  of  AfVica,  almost  tempted  him  to  bid 
a<Me«  to  the  worlds  and  perhaps  he  would 
hnve  t^etired  ftom  the  noise  of  war,  and  the 
datnoars  of  enyy,  to  end  his  days  in  the  bo- 
som 6i  a  peaeefil  and  solitary  island,  had 
not  the  stronger  catts  of  aiiibition  and  the 
lore  of  fame  prevailed  over  the  intruding  re- 
flections of  a  moment.  H  has  been  observed, 
that  in  his  latter' d^ys.  Sertorins  became  in- 
dcAefift  and  fond  of  hiziiry  and  wanton  era- 
^ ;  yet  we  ttinst  confess  that  in  aflbbility, 
demency,  compkisaBce,  generosity,  aod  mi. 
Utary  vidour,  he  not  only  surpassed  his  con 
temporartes,  but  the  rest  of  the  Romans. 
HH  Sertorins  it  has  been  jtistly  remarked 
that  his  great  qnalitiee  and  military  ta- 
lents Would  haVe  undoabtedly  raised  him  to 
the  fint  rtmk  among  the  chieft  of  his  coun- 
try had  he  bete,  Hot  the  leader  of  a  party, 
but  the  eMinlander  of  a  state ;  with  nothing 
to  snpt^6i^  Uiliii  but  the  r^semrces  of  his  own 
mind,  hb  6ree(ted  fei  powerful  kingdom  among 
stranger,  and  dmided  it  for  a  long  time 
againt^  the  arms  of  lUnM,  although  wielded 
by  th^iiblest  generils  of  his  time;  and  he 
dlspUylld  public  and  prirate  virtues  which 
Wculd  h«ye  refld^red  a  people  happy  under 
Ufs  tnle  at  t  T^  fwrbulent  period.]  PhiL 
th  t&it^^Pdiett, «,  c.  3a  «5<s.— Ftor.  a,  o.  «1, 
%Lt.^-^ppUih,  dt  Gf».— K«/.  Jlfa*.  l,c. «,  1. 
7,  c.  3.— Bti/n)p.— .^ti/£.  OeU,  T6,  e.  22. 

Skrvilia,  n  sist«r  of  CAto  ci  Utica,  great 
ly  enamoured  of  J.  OsBsar,  though  her  bro- 
ther  Was  cue  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies 
of  h^  Ifirrer.  To  convince  Cttsar  of  her  af- 
fection, she  sent  him  a  letter  tfUled  with  the 
most  tender  expressions  of  regaid  for  his  per- 
son. The  IMter  Was  delivered  to  CsBSar  in 
the  senkte-house,  while  they  were  debating 
about  punishing  the  assoeiates  of  Catiline*s 
Conspiracy,  and  when  Cato  saW  it,  ht  ex- 
claim^ that  it  was  a  letter  Arem  the  conspi- 
rators, and  hisisted  imttiediittely  on  its  bdi^ 
made  public  Upoto  this  Csesar  gii^e  it  to 
Catd,  %hd  the  stem  senator  Jiad  no  sooner 
read  its  ^orit^ts,  than  he  threw  it  baek  with 


the  words  /ofce  il  inmkmrd.     Fm»ttr* 
macy  whidi  existed  betwesa   S«rr«ii  % 
Cesar,  some  have  suppoaed  that  the  &^  t 
^as  the  father  of  M.  Bratos.     PHi*  «*.  f 
C.Ngp.inAUic.  , 

Sk&vilia  lxx  de  peeunHs  reptlma^  - 
C.  Senriliostheprsetor,  A.  tl.C.655.  fe? 
nished  severely  such  aa  were  grsflt?  •'p^ 
lation  and  extortion  in  tis«  prorines.  t 
particulars  are  not  precisely  kuuvn. — 
Another,  de  judieibuM^  by  Q.  ServaieiCar 
the  consnl,  A.  U.  C  648.  It  divided  ^ 
right  of  judging^  between  liie 
the  eqoites,  a  privilege,  whiob,  tbeogk  » 
ginally  belonging  to  the  8Cika*er%  had  fev; 
taken  irom  them  and  g^ivao  to  the 

Anotlier.d^  etvOale,  by  C 
dained  that  if  a  Latin  aoeosed  a 
nator,  so  that  lie  waa  cosMleasaed, 
er  should  be  honoured  with  the  oa 
privileges  of  a  Romaa  eitiaesi. — 
Agraria,  by  P.  Serviliva  RsUoa,  dse  tribtm 
A.  U.  C.  690.  It  repaired  the  ' 
sale  of  certain  houses  asid 
longed  to  the  people,  for  the 
others  in  a  different  part  of  Italy.  It 
ed  that  ten  oommissioBers  abooid 
ed  to  see  it  carried  into  exeeotioo,  brt  Oss- 
ro  prevented  its  passiiig  into  a  law  1^  tl» 
three  orations  which  be  proswuaced^ie^^BiKc 
Servilivs  PVBI.IVB,  a  eoBMi  wha  aof- 
ported  the  cause  of  the  peopir  agaaasC  cbt 
nobles,  end  obtained  a  trinmphia 
the  opposition  of  the  aeaala,  after 
the  Vdsci.  He  afterwards  ilisatirt  bia  of»^ 
nions,  and  very  violently  opposed  the  paafie. 

because  Uiey  had  iUiberaliy  treaiadhsB.^ 

Ahala,  a  master  of  horse  to  the  didBla 
Cineinnatus.  When  Mslina  isfnaii  t*  ap^ 
pear  before*  Hie  dictator  to 
sations  which  were  brongbt 
suspicion  of  his  aspsring  ta 
slew  him  in  the  midst  df  tbe  peapla, 
protection  he  claimed.  Ahala  waaeosmM 
for  this  murder,  and  banisbed,  bat  ha  sm- 
tence  sras  aAerwards  repealed.  He  was  ne- 
ed to  the  dictatorsbap.-^— Pobhosi,  a  pnass- 
sul  of  Asia  during  the  age  ef  jjilhiihiii 
He  conquered  Isauria,  for  which  serrsee  he 
was  sumamed  /sotirscuf,  and  lea aided  miA 
ti  triumph.^— —A  Roman  gesietel  who  dt- 
fcated  an  army  of  Etruriana.  Itwii— 
Latin  bbtoriao  who  wrote  aa  bsstsry  oi 
Rome  in  tiie  reign  d  Nero.  Tbete  asn 
more  than  one  writer  of  thn  name,  as  Tim 
speaks  of  a  Servilius  renarlcahle  flsr  his  ^ 
qnence  and  learning ;  and  QidntiUaa  OMBbmi 
another  also  ittustriooe  ibr  his  geains  mk  h- 
terary  merit.*-^-- Caica,  one  ol  Cmsarli  aw- 
derers.— — The  family  of  the  Servilii  am  e^ 
patrician  rank,  and  came  to  settle  at  Bhn 
after  the  destractlon  of  Alba,  where  An 
were  promoted  to  the  hi^est  ofiees  ef  ftc 
sUte.  To  the  several  braacbes  of  this  iasdj 
were  attached  the  difierent  aoraattes  ef  Jke- 
te,  AxiilM^  PriMcWt  Capitis  StruetuM.  Gmmui. 
PtUex,  Vatia^  Coioa,  Fidma$,  Z«eiignt,  s^ 
Tuetcu 
SxRVivs   TvLLn^,   the    sixth    kiaf  a 
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I  son  of  Ooruita,  a  slave  of  Comi- 
Lii^>  \^y  falUasya  nan  tUin  in  thodefenee 
M  oovmtry  ag;aiiMt  the  Romana.    Ocrisia 
flrivea  by  Tarqain  to  Tanaquil  his  wife, 
■ilfca  brought  up  har  son  in  the  king's  £a- 
r»  «Kn«3  added  the  nane  of  Serviut  to  that 
dft  lft«  had  inherited  from  bis  father,  to 
a^m  bis  tUtotry,    [h  is  not  known  who  his 
oar  'Vfrmxt  and  it  was  probably  not  till  after 
ato  v^tion  to  the  royal  dignity  that  he  wa!> 
P^aeated  as  having  been  the  son  of  a  per* 
csi*  rank  who  wms  killed  in  defence  of  his 
mAry.]     Yoong  Servius  war  edacated  in 
^tiXmot  of  the  monarch  with  great  care, 
L»  tboagh originally  a  slave,  he  raised  bim- 
r  so  oiacfa  to  conseqaeoce,  that  Tarqaio 
r«  Inm  hfii  daughter  in  marriage.    His  own 
▼cite  merit  and  yirtaes  recoMunended  him 
aotiea  not  less  than  the  royal  feTovrs,  and 
T^'um^  become  the  fev  ourite  of  the  peoipl<> 
d  tbe  darling  of  the  soldiers  by  Ms  liberali- 
mnd  csoiBplaisanoe,  was  easily  raised  to  tbe 
reoa  cm  tiie  death  of  his  fether-in-hiw. 
DDie  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  her  choice. 
srvHiB  endeared  himself  still  more  as  a  war- 
or  aod   as  a  legislator.    He  defeated  tbe 
eientes  and  the  Tascans,  and  by  a  proper 
ot  ef  policy  he  established  the  ceosas  which 
9ld  him  that  Rome  contained  about  84  thou- 
uad  inhabitants.    He  increased  the  namber 
f  the  tribe?,  he  beautified  and  adorned  the 
3ty,  ai^  enlarged  its  boundaries  by  taking 
vitbiuits  walls  the  hills  Quirinalis,  Vimint- 
is,  and  Eequilinns.    He  also  divided  the  Ro- 
oaan  people  into  tribes,  and,  that  he  might 
aot  seem  to  neglect  the  worship  of  tbe  gods, 
be  bnilt  several  temples  to  the  goddess  of  for- 
tune, to  whom  he  deemed  himself  partieu- 
iarly  indebted  for  obtaining  the  kingdom.  He 
abo  built  a  temple  to  Diana  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine^  and  raised  himself  a  palaes  on  tbe  hill 
Bsquilinus.    Servius  married  bis  two  daugh- 
ters to  the  grandsons  of  his  father-in-law  ; 
the  elder  to  Tarquin  and  the  yoonger  to 
Aruns.    This  union  would,  as  mij;ht  be  sup. 
posed,  tend  to  ensure  the  peace  of  bis  family ; 
but  if  such  were  his  expectations  he  was  un- 
hapinly  deceived.    The  wife  of  Aruns,  na 
tandiy  fierce  and  impetuous,  murdered  her 
own  husband  to  unite  herself  to  Tarquin, 
who  had  bkewisaassassinated  his  wife.  These 
bloody  measures  were  no  sooner  pursued 
than  Servius  was  murdered  by  bis  own  son- 
in-law,  and  his  daughter  Tullia  showed  her 
self  so  iaioiical  to  filial  gratitude  and  piety, 
that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven 
over  the  mangled  body  of  her  father,  B.  C. 
^34.    His  death  Was  universally  lamented, 
and  the  slaves  annually  celebrated  a  festival 
ia  lui  honour,  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on 
Mmut  Aveatine,  tbeday  that  he  was  murder- 
ed.   Tarquipiia,  his  wife,  boriedliis  remains 
pfivste^,  and  died  the  following  day.    Lto. 
l,e.4l.— Dsonft.  Hal,  4.— Ftor.  1,  c6.— • 
Cte.  4lsDto.  1,  0.63.— rof.  Max.  l,c.  6.— 

09id.Faf^.6,  V.  601. [Sulpitius  Rufns,  an 

aoiiMBt  Roman  Jurist  and  statesman,  and  de- 
sesnded  from  an  illustrious  family.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Cicero,  and  probably  bom 


about  a  oentary  B.  C.  He  eultivaled  polite 
literature  frem  a  very  early  period,  especially 
philosophy  and  poetry.  At  an  early  age  he 
appeared  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  In  eonse- 
quenee  of  a  reproof  received  from  Qoiatnt 
Mucitis,  an  eminent  lawyer,  grounded  upon 
bis  ignorance  of  the  law,  be  applied  himself 
with  great  industry  to  legal  studies,  and  be* 
canoe  one  of  tbe  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
Rome.  Cicero  high'y  commends  his  legal 
knowledge.  Sulpitius  passed  through  the 
various  civil  offices  of  the  Romaa  state,  and 
wasxonsnl  B.  C.  51.  Caesar  made  him  go- 
vernor of  Achaia  alter  the  battle  o  Pharsa- 
lia,  but  when  that  chief  was  taken  ofi;  Sulpi- 
tius returned  to  Rome  and  acted  with  the  re- 
publican party.  He  died  in  tbe  camp  of  An- 
tony under  the  walls  of  Modena,  jiavmg  been 
sent  on  aa  embassy  to  that  leailer  from  tba 
Roman  senate.  Cicero,  in  his  9th  Phibppiay 
pleads  for  a  braien  statue  to  be  erected  to 
Sulpitius,  which  honour  was  granted  by  the 
senate.]— U^laudius,  a  grammarian.  Sud* 
de  el  (?ar.— ^Honoratus  Maurus,  a  learned 
grammarian  in  the  a^  of  [Arcadius  and  He- 
norius.]  He  wrote  Latin  commentaries  upon 
Virgil,  still  extant.  [These  are,  however, 
considered  rather  as  a  collection  of  ancient 
remarks  and  criticisms  on  tbe  poet  than  as 
composed  by  himselfl  They  contain  many 
valuable  notices  of  the  geography  and  aru  of 
antiquity.  These  commentaries  are  found 
annexed  t5  some  of  the  older  editions  of  Vir- 
gil. They  are  most  correctly  given *in  tbe 
edition  of  Virgil,  by  Bnrman.  Amst.  1746, 
4  vols.  4to.] 

SxsosTRfS,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt 
some  ages  before  tbe  Trojan  war.  |ettf.  tbe 
end  of  this  article.]  His  fether  ordered  att 
the  children  in  his  dominioQs  who  were  bom 
on  the  same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly 
educated,  and  to  pass  their  youth  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  son.  This  succeeded  in  tbe 
highest  degree,  and  Sesostri»  had  ihe  tUasure 
to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
faithful  ministers  and  active  warriors,  whese 
education  and  intimacy  with  their  prince  ren- 
dered them  inseparably  devoted  to  his  inte- 
rest. When  Sesostris  bad  saoceeded  on  his 
father^s  throne,  he  became  ambitious  of  mili- 
tary fame,  and  after  be  had  dirided  bis  king- 
dom into  36  different  districts,  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army  to  make  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  Libya,  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  with  all  tbe  islands  of  the  Red  Sea, 
were  conquered,  and  the  victorious  monarch 
marched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated  far- 
ther into  tbe  east  than  the  conqueror  of  Da- 
He  also  invaded  Europe,  at.d  subdued 
tbe  Thracians;  and  that  the  fame  >>i  his 
conquests  might  long  survive  him,  he  (rfaced 
columns  in  the  several  provinces  he  had  sub- 
dued ;  and  many  age?  after,  this  pompons 
inscription  was  read  in  many  parts  of  Asia, 
Ssfosfrif,  the  fcmg  o/  *ingf,  km  conquered 
this  terriiors  by  kU  onnt.  At  bis  return 
boaie  the  monarch  employed  his  timya  en- 
couraging the  fine  arts,  and  in  improving  the 
revenaes  of  his  kingdom.    He  ereoted  100 
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templet  to  the  ipods  for  the  victories  he  had 
obtslned,  and  moands  of  eaith  were  heaped 
up  ^  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where  cities 
were  boilt  for  the  receptioa  of  the  inhabitants 
dcrnog^  the  inoDdattoDs  of  the  Nile.  Some  ca- 
nals were  also  dug  near  Memphis,  to  facili- 
tate oavigatioo,  and  the  communication  of 
one  province  with  another.  In  his  old  age, 
Sesottris,  grown  iofirm  and  Mind,  destroyed 
hioMelf,  after  a  reign  of  44  years  according 
to  some.  His  mildness  towards  the  conquer- 
ed has  been  admired,  while  some  have  up- 
braided him  for  his  cruelty  and  insolence  in 
causing  his  chariot  to  be  drawn  by  some  of 
the  monarchs  whom  he  had  conquered.  The 
age  of  Sesoitris  is  so  remote  from  every  au 
thentic  record,  that  many  have  supported 
that  the  actions  and  conquests  ascribed  to 
this  monarch  are  uncertain  and  totally  fabu- 
lous. [Historians  are  even  divided  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  name  of  this  monarch,  with 
that  of  some  other  similar  names  in  the  E^p- 
tian  history ;  and  several  hold  him  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Sesac  or  Shesac  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  From  the  recent  discovery  of 
M .  Champollion,  it  would  seem  that  Sesoetris 
was  the  first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty  of 
,  Manetho.  Champollion  reads  his  name  in 
hieroglyphics  as  Ramses  or  Rameses,  agree- 
ing with  what  is  stated  by  Tacitus,  ^m.  2,  c 
€0^  Perizonius  {Origin.  ^Sigypt.  e.  170  bad 
previously  contended  for  the  identUy  of  Se- 
sostris  and  Rhamsea.]  Herodoi,  Ac,  102, 
&e.—Diod,  1.— Ffl/.  Fiaee.  6,  v.  4l9UP/ui. 
33,  C.-3.— Li4can.  1(S  v.  276.— 5/ra*.'l6. 

SsssiTKS,  now  Sesna^  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  falling  into  the  Po.    Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

SsBTiAfS,  a  name  applied  to  Hero*  as  born 
at  Sestof.    Stal.  6,  79ub,  547. 

SxsToB,  or  Sj»Tir8,  a  town  of  Thrace  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exactly  oppo- 
site Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  ude.  It  U  cele- 
brated for  the  bridge  which  Xerxes  built 
there  across  the  Hellespont,  as  also  for  being 
the  seat  of  the  amours  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
[vid,  Abydos,  Leander,  Xerxes.  The  city 
of  Sestos  was  the  first  place  taken  by  the 
Turks  aRer  crossing  over  into  Europe.  The 
modern  town  is  called  Zermunie.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  easily  traced  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill.]  Mela,  2,  c.  2.— 
Slrab,  13.— ^ufflBia  dt  L,  fy  U.  Virg,  G, 
3,  V.  258— Optrf.  Herotd.  18,  v.  2. 

Sbtabis,  a  town  of  Spain  between  Ne^ 
Carthage  and  Sagiintum,  famous  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  linen.  There  was  also  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
[The  Arabians  altered  the  name  of  the  city 
to  Xmiiva;  it  is  now,  however,  called  San 
Phelippe,]  Sa.  16,  v.  474.— 5/ra6.  2.— Jtfe- 
2a,  2,  c.  6.— P/tn.  3,  o.  3, 1.  19,  c.  I. 

Sbthow,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt  aOer  the  death  of 
Anysis.  [vid.  the  end  of  this  article.]  He 
was  attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  and  delivered 
from  this  powerful  enemy  by  an  immense 
numbfl|  of  rats,  which  in  one  night  gnaw- 
ed their  bow-stringi  and  thongs,  so  that 
oo  the  morrow  their  arms  were  found  to  be 
758 
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useless.  From  this  ^ronderfol  dreoaM 
Sethon  had  a  statue  'which  represeitfsdi 
with  a  rat  in  his  hand,  with  the  iDscriptai 
fFhoever  Jixes  hit  €ye$  upon  me.  Id  im\ 
pious.  [*»  The  Babylonian  Talmud,*' etsni 
Prideaux,  ''states  that  the  destruetinifi 
the  army  of  the  Aasyriane  was  exenrtdi 
lightning,  and  some  of  the  Targossc 
quoted  for  saying  the  same  thing;  W 
seems  most  likely  that  it  was  aftdsdi 
bringing  on  them  the  hot  wind  wbidii^ii* 
quent  in  those  parts,  and  often  when  itbpl 
among  a  multitude  destroys  great  mmk 
of  them  in  a  moment,  as  freqaeatly  iafipa 
to  caravans  ;  and  the  words  of  Isaith,  ik 
God  would  send  a  blast  agamst  Ssosefad 
denote  also  the  same  thin^.  Hecodotugin 
us  some  kind  of  a  disig^nised  aooouota  t^ 
deliverance  from  the  Assyrians  in  a  bbai^ 
application  of  it  to  the  city  of  Pelosifla  a- 
stead  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  SethothsIsTr 
tian  instead  of  Hesekiah."  The  levi>/ 
Dean  then  remarks  upon  the  strong  ceai- 
mation  given  to  the  aqcount  in  ScriptBreb 
the  sUtement  of  Herodotus,  and  his  meati»\ 
ing  the  very  name  of  Senacherib.]  Ea^ 
2,  c.  141. 

Sktia,  a  town  of  Latium  above  tMrer 
tine  marshes,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  vhk^ 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  preferred  to  il^ 
others.  Plin.  14,  c.  6.— /ii».  5,  v.  31  Sn 
10,  V.27.— .Var/to/.  13,  cp.  112. 

SxvERA,  Julia  Aqailia,  a  lUemsn  m} 
whom  the  emperor  Heliotgabalgs  jntirwi'. 
She  was  soon  after  repudiated,  tboqgh  p»- 
sessed  of  all  the  charms  of  mind  tad  boij 
which  could  captivate  the  most  virtDoia — 
Valeria,  the  wife  of  Valentinian,  »^J*'^ 
ther  of  Gratian,  was  well  known  Iw  w 
avarice  and  ambition.  The  empew***' 
husband,  repudiated  her,  and  »ftsfw«rd* 
took  her  again.  Her  prudent  adficeiiBj 
ensured  her  son  Gratian  on  the  'y* 
throne.— —The  wife  of  Philip  the  Rosoa 
emperor.  ^^^ 

SkveriInvs,  a  governor  of  Maoewi»J 
father-in-law   to  the  emperor  Philip.-:*"* 
general  of  the  Roman  armies  in  the  rsv> 
Valentinian,  defeated  by  the  GeraiMi*.     ^ 
son  of  the  emperor  Severus.  ^^ 

Severvs,    Lucius  Septimins,  »  WJJj 
emperor  bom  at  Leptis  in  Africa, «  *?JT 
family.    He  graduaUy  exercised  ^»^ 
fices  of  the  sUte,  and  recommeiidea  ^^ 
to  the  notice  of  the  world  by  ■»  ■J|T?I 
mind,  and  a  restless  activity  ***^*^-2 
the  gratification  of  avarice,  •»>•[•  "•.5? 
compUcated  hardships.     After  the  i^^ 
of  Pertinax,    Severus    resolved  te  /-j^ 
Didius  Julianus  who  had  bought  tbeMfJF* 
purple  when  exposed  to  sale  bytMj^ 
tiousness  of  the  pretorians,  and  t*>J*Jjp 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  on  ttj  ^"Jj 
of  Illyricum,  where  he  was  •^^^^^jjijij 
the  Barbarians.    To  support  '''''^^ji^ 
bold  measure,  he  took  as  his  V^j^f^ 
empire,  Albinus,  who  was  at  thtbaiPf^ 
Roman  forces  in  Britain,  •ajJI'j'S^ 
mardlied  towards  Rome,  totf«»*^"* 

uiymzeu  uy  >^j  v_/ v^^l* 
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11  his  partisans.    He  was  received  as  he  ad- 
«Dc^  through  the  conntry  with  imiYersal 
colamatioDs,  and  Jaliaous  himself  was  soon 
eserted  by  hik  favourites,  and  assassinated  by 
lis  own  soldiers.     The  reception  of  Severus 
t  Rome  was  sufficient  to  gratify  his  pride  ; 
he  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and 
he   submissive  senate  were  ever  ready  to 
rant  whatever  honours  or  titles  the  conquer- 
r  claimed,    la  professing  that  he  had  assum* 
d    the  purple  only  to  revenge  the  death  of 
he  virtuous  Pertinax,  Severus  gained  many 
kdherents,  and  was  enabled  not  only  to  dis' 
irm,  but  to  banish  the  pretorians,  whose  in 
oleace   and  avarice  were  become  alarming 
lot  only  to  the  citizens,  but  to  the  emperor, 
^ut  wlulehe  was  victorious  at  Rome,  Se?eru& 
lid  not  forget  that  there  was  another  com 
mtitor  for  the  imperial  purple.    Pescennius 
^iger  was  in  the  east  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
srful  army,  and  with  the  name  and  ensigns  of 
\  ugustus.  Many  obstinate  battles  were  fought 
3etween  the  troops  and  officers  of  the  imperial 
'ivals,  till,  on  the  plains  of  Issus,  which  had 
oeen  above  five  centuries  before  covered  with 
the  blood  of  the  Persian  soldiers  of  Darius, 
^^iger  was  totally  mined  by  the  loss  of  20,000 
men.    The  head  of  Niger  was  cut  off  and  sent 
to  the  conqueror,  who  punished  in  a  most  cruel 
manner,  all  the  partisans  of  his  unfortunate 
rival.     Severus  aAerwards  pillaged  Byzan- 
tium* which  had  shut  her  gates  against  him ; 
and  alter  he  bad  conquered  several  nations 
in  the  east,  he  returned  to  Rome,  resolved  to 
destroy  Albinos,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
reluctantly  shared  the  imperial  power.    He 
attempted  to  assassinate  him  hy  bis  emissa 
ries;  but  when  this  had  failed  of  success,  Se- 
verus had  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  fate  of 
the  empire  was  again  decided  on  the  plains 
of  Gaul.    Albinns  was  defeated,  and  the  con- 
queror was  so  elated  with  the  recollection 
that  he  had  now  no  longer  a  competitor  for  the 
purple,  that  he  insulted  the  dead  body  of  his 
rival,   and  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  after  he  had  suffered  it  to  pntrify  before 
the  door  of  his  tent,  and  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  dogs.    The  &mily  and  the  adherents 
of  Albinus  shared  hb  fate ;  and  the  return  of 
Severus  to  the  capital  exhibited  the  bloody 
triumphs  of  Marius  and  Sylla.    The  richest 
of  the  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  their  mo- 
ney becaqie  the  property  of  the  emperpr. 
The  wicked  Commodns  received  divine  ho- 
nours, and  his  murderers  were  punished  in 
the  most  wanton  manner.    Tired  of  the  inac- 
Uvelife  he  led  in  Romci  Severus  marched  in- 
to the  east,  with  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  and   with  uncommon  .success  made 
himself  master  of  Selencia,  Babylon,  and 
Ctedphon ;  and  advanced  without  opposition 
far  into  the  Parthian  territories.  '  From  Par- 
thia  the  emperor  marched  towards  the  more 
sonthem  provinces  of  Asia ;  after  he  had  vi 
sited  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great,  he  enter- 
ed Alexandria;  and  alter  he  had  granted  a 
senate  to  that  celebrated  city,  he  viewed  with 
the  most  criticizing  and  inquisitive  curiosity, 
the  several  moaoments  and  rains  which  that 


ancient  kingdom  contains.    The  revolt  of 
Britain  recaUed  him  from  the  east.    Aft^  he 
had  reduced  it  under  his  power,  he  iuilt  a 
wall  across  the  northern  parts  of  the  island 
to  defend  it  against  the  frequent  invasions  of 
the  Caledonians.   Hitherto  successful  against 
his  Enemies,  Severus  now  found  the  peace  of 
his  family  disturbed.    Caracalla  attempted 
to  murder  hb  father  as  he  was  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Britons ;  and  Uie 
emperor  was  so  shocked  at  the  undutifulnesa 
of  hb  son,  that  on  bis  return  home  he  called 
him  into  his  presence,  and  after  he  had  up- 
braided him  for  hb  ingratitude  and  perfidy, 
he  offered  him  a  drawn  sword,  adding,  |f 
yon  are  to  amlntious  of  reigning  aionCt  nom 
imbrue  your  fim\dt  in  the  blood  ofvourfatheff 
and  ht  not  the  eyes  of  the  world  be  wUneaei 
of  your  want  of  filial  tenderness.    If  these 
words  checked  Caracalla,  yet  he  did  not 
show  himself  concerned*  and  Severus,  worn 
out  with  infirmities  which  the  gout  and  the 
uneasiness  of  his  mind  increased,  soon  after 
died,  exclaiming  he  had  been  every  thing 
man  could  wish,  but  that  he  was  then  no- 
thing.   Some  say  that  he  wbhed  to  poison 
himself,  but  that  when  this  was  denied,  he 
ate  to  great  excess,  and  soon  after  expired  at 
York  on  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  21  Ith 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  17  years  8  months 
and  3  days.    Severus  has  been  so  much  ad- 
mired for  his  military  talents,  that  some  have 
called  him  the  most  warlike  of  the  Roman 
emperors.    As  a  monarch  he  was  cruelj 
it  has  been  observed  that  be  never 
act  of  humanity  or  forgave  fi  fiiult. 
diet  he  was  temperate,  and  he  always 
ed  himself  an  open  enemy  to  pomp  and  splen- 
dour.   He  lov^  the  appellation  of  a  man  of 
letters,  and  he  even  composed  an  hbtory  of 
bis  own  reign,  which  some  have  prabed  for 
its  correctness  and  veracity.   However  cruel 
Severus  may  appear  in  hb  punishments  and 
in  hb  revenge,  many  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
culpate lum,  and  observed  that  there  was 
need  of  severity  ih  an  empire  whose  morab 
were  so  corrupted,  and  where  no  less  than 
3000  persons  were  accused  of  adultery  dur- 
ing the  space  of  17  years.    Of  him,  as  of  Au- 
g^tus,  some  were  fond  to  say,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  world  if  he  had  ne- 
ver been  bom,  or  had  never  died.    Dio, — 
Herodtan, — FictOTiSlo* Alexander,  (Mar- 
cus Aurelius,)  a  native  of  Phcenicia,  adopt- 
ed by  Heliogabalus.     Hb  father's  name  was 
Genesius  Maroianus,  and  hb  mother^s  Juha 
MammflBa,  and  he  received  the  surname  of 
Alexander  because  be  was  bom  in  a  temple 
sacred  to  Alexander  the  Great.    He  was 
carefully  educated,  and  hb  mother,  by  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  hb  morals,  and  the 
cluiracter  of  his  preceptors,  preserved  him 
from  those  infirmities  and  that  Ueentiousness 
which  old  age  too  often  attributes  to  the  de- 
pravity of  youth.    At  the  death  of  Helioga-' 
balus,  who  bad  been  jealous  of  bis  virtues, 
Alexander,  though  only  in  the  14th  year  of 
hb  age,  was  proclaimed  em|»ei;Q£i4M4  ^  no- 
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aiiuUiM  was   approF«d   by  the  aiu?erwl 
abootsof  tba  army  and  th«  eoogratalatioat 
of  tSm  Moate»    Ha  ^d  not  long  beaa  an  Uie 
tkroae  bafora  tha  paaoaof>(lM  ampira  wai 
difCttrbad  by  tha  incartioot  of  tha  Paniaos. 
Alasandar  marohad  into  tba  aast  without  de 
lay,  and  tooa  obtaioad  a  decisiva  victory  over 
tha  Barbariaat.    At  his  retoro  to  Rome  be 
was  hoDoarad  with  a  triumph,  but  tha  revolt 
of  the  Garmans  soon  aft<  r  called  him  away 
from  tha  mdolauca  of  tha  capital.     His  ax- 
paditioQ  ia  Garmaoy  was  attandad  with  ton^ 
aueceta,  bat  tha  virtues  and  the  amiabk  qua 
litiat  of  Alexander  were  forgotten  in  the 
•tarn  and  aullaa  strietaaea  of  tba  diaeiplina 
rian.    His  soldiars,  ibnd  of  raposa,  murmur 
ad  ifl^ainst  his  savarity :  thair  clamours  ware 
femantad  by  the  artifica  of  Maximiaus,  and 
Alaouuidar  was  murdarad  ia  his  taot,  ia  the 
BMdst  af  his  oamp,  after  a  raign  of  13  years 
and  9  days,  on  the  18th  of  March,  A.  D.  235. 
His  mother  Mammaea  shared  his  fate  with 
all  his  friends;  bat  this  was  no  sooaar  known 
than  tha  soldiars  paoisbad  with  immadiat* 
daath  all  snah  as  had  been  eoncemed  in  the 
murder,  except  Max  minus.    Alexander  has 
bean  admired  for  his  many  virtues,  and  eve 
ry  bistariao,  except  Herodian,  ia  bold  t6  as 
aart,  that  if  ha  had  lived,  tha  Roman  empire 
might  have  baan  fraad  from  those  tumults 
and  abases  which  ooatinaally  distorbad  her 
peace,  and  kept  tha  lives  of  her  emperora 
and  saoators  ia  parpatoal  alarms.    His  seve- 
rity io  panishiag  oienees  was  great,  enJ 
had  robbed  the  public,  ware  they 
^the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  empe- 
^^  vere  iBdiserimiaataly  sacrificed  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  slate  which  they  bad  vio- 
latad.    Tha  great  offices  of  the  state,  which 
had  before  his  reign  been  exposed  to  sale, 
and  oooupied  by  favourites,  were  now  be 
stowed  upoh  merit,  and  Alexander  couKf 
boast  that  all  his  officers  were  men  of  trust 
and  abilitiea.     He  was  a  patroa  of  litera- 
tora,  and  he  dedicated  the  hears  of  relaxa- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  best  Greek  and  La 
tin  historians,  orators,  and  poeta ;  and  in  the 
public  schoda,  which  his  liberality  and  the 
desire  of  enooaraging  learning  had  founded, 
he  often  heard  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
the  eloquent  speeches  and  declamations  of 
his  subjects.    The  provinces  were  well  sup- 
plied with  proviaions,  and  Rome  was  embel 
lished  with  many  stately  buildings  and  mag^ 
nifioent  porticoes,    ^lex,  vit, — Herodian,— 
Zoiinu — Ftilor.— — f  lavios  Valerias,  a  na 
tive  oi  Illyricam,  nominated  Cssar  by  Ga 
larins.     He  was  put  to  death  by  Maximia 
nus,  A.  D.  307.-^— Libius,  a  man  proelaimeJ 
amperor  of  the  west,  at  Ravenna,  aOer  the 
death  af  Majarianus.    He  was  sooB'  after 
poisoaed.— — Loaius  Cornelius,  a  Latin  poet 
in  the  a^  of  Aurustus,  lor  soma  time  em- 
ployed in  tha  Jadioial  proceedings  oi  the  fo- 
rum.—<3assias,  aa  orator  baaished  into  the 
island  of  Crate  ky  Aagostus,  for  his  illiberal 
language.    Ha  was  banished  17  years,  and 
died  ia  Sar^phos.    Ha  is  conmendad  as  an 
&blaorator«yet  d«Dlaiming  with  mora  warmth| 
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thaa  pradence.  His  writsfiS9 

by  order  of  the  senate.  Sue/,  saa  OeC--^ 

Sulpitius,  an  eodaataaticml  hi«la«iBa.m5 

died  A.  D.  420.     Tha  beat  of  hia  vsMr 
his  Hutm'ia  Smtrt^  from  tbe  cremtMom  «i  v 
world  to  the  consulship  oi  S<ilaelM,flf  ^^ 
I  be  style  is  elegant  and  aaperior  to  tha: 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.      Xlse  bes(«d.rm.; 

m  i  vols.  4to.  Faimfu^  174 1 . 
a  native  of  Spaia,  who  wrot» 
)iis  own  bfe  in  the  reigin  of  tbe  c^penr  1i 

lens. A  celebrated  architect  ena^ayvJ  . 

building  Nero's  goldao  palace  at 
the  burning  of  that  city.  A 

iuly,  near  tha  Fabaria.     ^''trg. 
713. 

Skvo,  a  ridge  of  monntamt 
way  and  Sweden.  [It  aaaaoaes 
in  different  parts  of  its  course  ;  aa»  Ilia  f  — j. 
field  mouaiams,  tba  Dtfrt^kld  m/maiam. 
.Sec.  Some  suppose  the  ndgpa  of  Seaw  la  hai* 
been  the  RiplMean  moantaioa  of 
P/tn.4,c.  15. 

8b  VTHK8,  a  Thractao  lriiigr»  wiw 
p(l  his  couatrymea  to  revolt*  ike. 
IS  ccMomon  to  several  of  the  Tbi 

Sbxtu  LiciaiA  Lss.  4^ 
by  C.  Lioinias  aad  L.  Sestii 
A.  U.  C.  386.  It  ordained  that  cm  ef  the 
consols  sboold  be  ^eeted  froas  amoop  tht 
pleb«ans.-^^Anothar,  4k  ttUgmmt^  bj  fbt 
same,  A.  U.  C.  385.  H  marfwl  that  a  dc- 
cemvirata  should  be  ^oeea  horn  Ike  patn- 
oians  and  plebeians,  izistead  of  tba  decaimji 
taeritjkeiundit. 

Sbxtim  Aimtje,  bow  ^ir,  [a  tcara  of  Gal- 
lia Narbonenais,  and  tba  metropolis  af  liar- 
l>onentis  Seeunda.  It  owed  its  foPBdatiaa  ts 
Sextins  Calvinus,  who  in  the  first  cxpaAbaa 
of  the  Romans  ftito  Gaul,  reduced  tha  9a- 
iyes,  in  whose  territory  it  was  aitoate.  At 
Aqua  Sextia,  Mariua  and  Catolva  defestel 
(be  Teatones.  It  was  famoos  for  tta  warm 
baths.]     Lw.  61.— Pe«,  Paferc.  I,  c  liw 

SxxTiLivs,  a/^vemor  of  Africa,  wba  m- 
lered  Marius,  when  he  landed  tbercv  te  da- 
part  immediataly  from  his  proTiaee.  Mai 
heard  this  with  some  concern,  and  aaid  la 
messenger,  ^  (Bo  and  UU  your  masfer  l4af , 
have  iten  the  exiled  Mariwnitu^  0m  tktn 
of  CttHhage: '    PkU.  in  Mar. 

Sextivb  Lucius,  was  remarkable  Ar 
friendship  with  Brutus ;  he  gained  the  ca 
dence  of  Augustus,  and  waa  coasal.    '^ 
who  was  in  the  number  of  bis  Irieods, 

<^ated  1  od.  4,  to  him.^ Tlie  first  pMama 

oonsal.  -.-^ne  of  tbe  sons  of  Tarquia.    ci£ 
Tarquinias. 

8XZTV8,  a  prsnomen  given  to  the  u^mm 
f  a  ramily.-*-^A  son  of  Pompey  tba  OrsaL 

eid.  Pompaios. A  Stoic  philoaepbar,  bsf« 

at  CheronflBa  In  Bcsotia.  Some  suppose  thit 
he  was  Plutarch's  nephew.     He  waspreos- 

tor  to  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Veros A  pv- 

tosopber  in  the  age  of  Aatooinoa.  Bseas 
one  of  the  followers  oi  tha  doctrioes  of  Pyr- 
rho.    Some  ofhis  works  are  still  eztaat. 

SiBTLLiB,   certain  wobmu   [sappssed  ta 
be]  inspired  by  heaven*  who  fioorished  b 
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fferent   parts  of  the  world.     [The  name 
supposed  to  be    derived    from  ^'loc,  an 
olio    form  for  dtoc,  </eta,   and  /8oi/x«,  eori' 
itun^l     Their  number  is  anknown.    Plato 
eaks    of  one,    others    of  two,    Pliny   of 
ree«  ^liaa  of  four,  and  Varro  of  ten,  an 
»inioo    which  is  aniyersally  adopted  by  the 
ftrned.     These  ten  Sibyls  generally  rekded 
the  following  places,  Persia,  Libya,  Del- 
,  Cumae  in  Italy,  Erythrsea,  Samos,  Came 
^olia,  Marpessia  on  the  Hellespont,  An< 
xa   in  Phrygia,  and  Tibnrtis.    The  most 
tlebrated  of  the  Sibyls  was  thatof  Camsin 
aly»  whom  some  hare  called  by  the  different 
iinea  of  Amalthasa,  Demophile,  Herophile, 
aphoff,  Manto,  Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe. 
is  said  that  ApsUo  became  enamoured  of 
^r,  and    that,  to  make  her  sensible  of  his 
usion,  he  offered  to  give  her  whaterershe 
bould  ask.    The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as 
laoy  years  as'  she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her 
sDdy  but  unfortunately  forgot  to  ask  for  the 
Qjoy oient  of  the  health,  vigour,  and  bloom, 
r  which  she  was  then  in  possession.    The 
od  g^raoted  her  reqnetti  but  she  refused  to 
ratify  the  passion  of  her  lover,  though  he 
ffered  her   perpetual   youth  and  beauty, 
lome  tin|e  aiter  she  became  old  anddecrepid, 
ler  form  decayed,  melancholy  paleness  and 
laggard  looks  succeeded  to  bloom  and  cheer- 
ulness.     She  had  already  lived  about  700 
rears  when  JEneas  came  to  Italy,  and,  as 
ome  have  imagined,  she  had  three  oenturies 
nore  to  live  before  her  years  were  as  nume- 
*ons  as  the  grains  of  sand  which  she  had  in 
ler  hand.     She  gave  iEneas  instructions  how 
:o  find  his  father  in  the  infernal  regions,  and 
5ven  conducted  him  to  the  entrance  of  hell 
it  was  usual  for  the  Sibyl  to  write  her  prophe* 
cies  on  leaves  which  she  placed  at  the  en- 
trance  of  her  cave,  and  it  required  particu- 
lar care  in  such  as  consnlted  her  to  take  up 
these  leaves  before  they  were  dispersed  by 
the  wind,  as  their  meaning  then  became  in 
comprehensible.    According  to  the  most  au 
thentic  historians  of  the  Roman  republic,  one 
Df  the  Sibyls  came  to  the  palace  of  Tarquin 
the  Second,  with  nine  volumes,  which  she  of- 
fered to  seU  for  a  very  high  price.    The  mo- 
nardi  disrimrded  her,  and  she  immediately 
disappeared,  and  soon  after  returned,  when 
she  had  burned  three  of  the  volumes.    She 
asked  the  same  prioe  for  the  remaining  six 
books ;  and  when  Tarquin  refused  to  buy 
them,  she  burned  three  more,  and  still  per- 
sisted m  demanding  the  same  sum  of  money 
for  the  three  that  were  leA.    This  extraor- 
dinary behaviour  astonished  Tarquin  ;   he 
bought  the  books,  and  the  Sibyl  instantly  va- 
Dished,  and  never  after  appearad  to  the  world. 
These  books  were  preserved  with  great  care 
by  the  monarch,  and  called  the  SibjfUine 
verset.    A  college  of  priests  was  appointed 
to  have  the  care  of  them ;  [vid*  Duumviri.] 
and  sach  rsTerenoedid  the  Romans  entertain 
lor  these  prophetic  books,  that  they  were 
cbnsolted  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and 
only  when  the  state  seemed  to  be  in  danger. 
Vfh^a  the  capitol  was  burnt  in  th*  troublee 
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of  Sylla,  the  Sibylline  verses,  which  were  de- 
posited there,  perished  in  the  conflagration ; 
and,  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  republic 
seemed  to  have  sustained,  commissioners 
were  immediately  sent  to  different  parts  of 
Greeoe,  to  collect  whatever  verses  could  be 
found  of  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Sibils. 
The  fate  of  these  Sibylline  verses,  which 
were  collected  after  the  conflagration  of  the 
capitol,  is  unknown.  [The  emperor  Hono- 
rius  issued  an  order,  A.  D.  399,  for  destroying 
(hem ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  Stilicho  burnt 
all  these  prophetic  writings,  and  demolished 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  which  they  bad  been 
deposited.  Nevertheless,  there  are  stUl  pre- 
served, in  eight  books  of  Greek  verse,  a  col* 
lection  of  oracles,  pretended  lo  be  Sibylline. 
Dr.  Cave,  who  is  well  satisflM  that  this  col- 
lection is  a  forgery,  supposes  that  a  large 
part  of  it  was  composed  in  the  time  of  Adri- 
an, about  A.  D.  130;  that  other  parts  were 
added  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  the 
whole  comj^eted  in  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
Dr.  Prideaux  says  that  this  coUeotion  must 
have  been  made  between  A.  D.  138  and 
167.  Some  of  the  Christian  lathers,  not  ap- 
prized of  the  imposition,  have  often  cited  the 
books  of  the  Sibyls  in  favour  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  hence  Cehus  takes  occasion  to 
call  the  Christians  Sibyllists.  Dr.  Lardner 
states  his  conviotion  that  the  Sibylline  oraclea 
quoted  by  St.  Clement  aiid  other  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  are  the  forgeries  of  some  Chris- 
tian .  Bishop  Horsely  has  ably  su  pported  the 
opinion,  howerer,  that  the  Sibylline  books 
contained  records  of  prophecies  vouchsafed 
to  nations  extraneous  to  the  patriarchal  fami- 
lies and  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  before 
the  general  defection  to  idolatry.  Althou^ 
the  books  were  at  last  interpolated,  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  taken  of  the  subject  by 
the  learned  bishop,  this  was  too  late  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  confident  appeal  made  to 
them  by  Justin.]  Plut,  in  PhcBtL—^lian, 
V.  H.  12,  c.  36.— Pant.  10,  o.  12,  &c — Diod. 
4.— OwVf.  Met.  14,  V.  109  and  140.— riry. 
JEn.  3,  V.  446,  L  6,  v.  ^.-^Luean.  \,  v.  564. 
— P/tn.  13,  c  13.— F/or.  4,  o.  l.-^SaUutL 
—Cit.  Caiil.  3.— ro/.  Max.  1,  a  1, 1.  8,  c.  15, 
&c. 

SicAMBRi,  or  Stgambri,  a  people  of 
Germany,  conquered  b^  the  Romans,  [origi- 
nally oocnpying  what  is  now  Gttelderland.} 
They  revolted  against  Augustus,  who  march- 
ed against  them,  but  did  not  totally  reduce 
them.  Drusus  conquered  them.  [Being 
pressed  by  the  Catti,  whom  Caesar  calls 
Suevi,  they  were,  together  with  the  Ubii, 
received  into  Gaul,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  under  Augustus  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  people  who  occupied  this 
position  under  the  name  of  Gogemi  were 
Sicambrians.]  />te.  54.— 5/ra6. 4. — HoraL 
4.— Orf.  2,  V.  36— Orf.  14,  V.  51.— Thci/.  2, 
^nn.  26.- 

SicAMBRiA,  the  country  of  the  Sicambri, 
formed  the  modem  province  of  Guelderland. 
Claud,  in  £utrop,  1,  v.  383. 

SiCAHl,  [an  incjentnidinn  01  Sicily.   They 
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appear  to  liaTe  been  of  Iberian,  and  not  of 
Spanish  origin  as  ii  generally  thongfat,  and  to 
l;iaYe  come  or^^ally  from  Upper  Asia. 
They  first  descended  into  fuly,  and  took  pos- 
session  of  that  district  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Riviera  tft  Oenoa,  whence  in 
process  of  time  they  spread  themselves  over 
Etraria,  Latinm,  and  Campania.  From  the 
river  Sicanos  they  took  the  name  of  Stcani, 
and  when  driven  towards  the  south  by  the 
Lig^rians,  proceeded  aa  far  as  Rheginm 
crossed  the  strait  of  Measana,  and  after  a  con< 
test  with  the  Sicnli,  already  established  on  the 
eastern  part  of  Sicily,  they  finally  settled  oo 
the  western  coast  of  that  delightful  island 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  80,  p.  381]— Pto 
mft.  Hal»  I.— Owrf.  Met.  5  and  13.— Firg, 
Eel.  lO.—wSTn.  1  V.  795.— Diod.  &,—Horat 
ep.  17,  T.  38. 

SiCAViA  and  SfcAiriA,  an  ancient  name 
of  Sicily,    [vtd.  Sieani.] 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Nnmidia,  [soath-west  of 
Carthage,  near  the  river  Bagradas.  It  re 
ceived  the  appellation  of  Venerea  from  i 
templ^  of  Venns  which  it  contained.  Its 
mins  are  visible  at  a  plaoe  called  Keff.]  Sal. 
in  Jug,  56. 

SiciLis,  (SlciLTDBS,  plnr.)  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily.  The  Mnses 
are  called  SiceHdet  by  Virgil,  because  Theo- 
eritus  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Latin 
poet,  as  a  writer  of  Baoolic  poetry,  professed 
to  imitate.    Firg.  Ee.  4. 

SfCBJBtis,  called  aho  Sieharbat  and  Mer- 
Aot,  was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercnlea  in 
Pbcenicta.  His  lather's  name  was  Plisthenes. 
He  married  Elisa,  the  daughter  of  Belus, 
and  sister  of  king  Pygmalion,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  I)ido.  He  was  so  extr«  me- 
ly  rich,  that  his  brother-in-law  murdered 
him  to  obtain  his  possessions.  This  marder 
Pygmalion  concealed  from  his  sister  Dido  ; 
•nd  he  amused  her  by  telling  her  that  her 
husband  was  gone  upon  an  aftir  ef  import 
anoe,  and  that  he  would  soon  return.  This 
would  have  perhaps  succeeded  had  not  the 
shade  of  SiceUs  appeared  to  Dido,  and 
related  to  her  the  cruelty  of  Pygmalion,  and 
advised  her  to  fly  firom  Tyre,  after  she  had 
previously  secured  some  treasures,  which,  a? 
he  mentioned,  were  concealed  in  an  obscure 
and  unknown  plaoe.  According  to  Justin, 
Acerbas  was  the  uncle  of  Dido.  Firg.  ^n 
l,v.347,  ko.— Paterc,  he.  a.— Justin,  18, 
c.4. 

SiclLiA,tbe  largest  tend  most  celebrated 
island  in  the  Meditemmean  Sea,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Italy,  ft  was  anciently  called  Stconta, 
[from  the  Sicani,]  TWnoma,  [from  its  three 
promontories,  Tfttf  «»»^«i»J  and  TVtfveira, 
[from  its  triangular  shape.  Its  name  Sicilia 
was  derived  ft^m  the  Siculi.  vid.  Siculi.]  It 
is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  has  three  cele- 
brated promontories,  one  looking  towards 
Africa,  called  Lilybseum;  Pachynum,  looking 
towards  Greece  ;  and  Pelorum,  towards  Ita 
ly.  fSicUy  is  about  170  Britishmiles  in  length 
and  70  in  medial  breadth.  Swinburne  reck- 
on iti  grwitMt  length  at  2H)  mil6^  and  its 
^  7fi2 


breadth  at  133.    Its   area-  contmmm  nm 
square  miles.]    This  ishHid  -wa*   celetei  . 
for  its  fertility^  so  much  tliat    it  w»a  ok  1 
one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome,  ■nd  Pl»y^ 
that  it  rewarded  the  hiiab«iMliii«a  »«  hx-^ 
fold.     Its  most  famous  citiee  'were  Syi 
Messana,  Leontini,  LilybKom  ,      _ 
Gela,  Drepanum,  Eryx,    fcc-      The 
and  most  famous  mountain  io    tlie 
£tna,  whose  frequent  eraptioas   aredsap 
rous,  and  often  fatol  to  the  country  mad  in » 
habitants  ;  from  which  circumatsince  the  si- 
oients  supposed  that  the  forges   of  Vokc 
and  the  Cyclops  were  placed  tlierws.  The  pa* 
feign  that  the  Cyclops  were  tbe   ongsa}  m- 
babiUnts  of  this  island,   nnd   after  tham  .: 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Sicaos,  a  pt«- 
pie  of  Spain,  and  at  last  of  the  Sieaii,  a  naba 
oi  Italy.    Ivid.  however,  Sicuii,  mnd  Sleek] 
The  plains  of  Enna  are  well  known  for  ihm^ 
excellent  honey,  and,  according  to  Diedar^ 
the  hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hostiag^  oa  ac» 
count  of  the  many  odoriferous  ptaets  tie: 
profusely  perfumed  the  air.     Cerea  mod  Pro- 
serpine were  the  chief  deities  of  the  plaee. 
and  it  was  there,  aceordinp  to  podioal  tts- 
dition,  that  the  latter  was  carried  aaray  by 
Pluto.    The  Phoeniciatti  and  Greeks  aeok  a 
some  colonies  here,  and  at  last  the  Cartta^ 
nians  became  masters  of  the  whole  tsland,  til! 
they  were  dispossessed   of  it  hf  Che  JtosaaDs 
in  the  Punic  wars.  Some  anthors  suppose  that 
Sicily  was  orieinally  Joined  to  the  eootiBent, 
and  that  it  was  Separated  froes  Italy  by  sa 
earthquake,  and  that  the  straits  efCbai/tdis 
were  formed .    The  inhahitaBti  of  SMsty 
so  fond  of  luxury,  that  Sieulm  m 
proverbial.    The  rights  of  citiseBa  of 
were  extended  to  them  by  M.  Aotoay.     Oic 
\4.—J9tt.  12.— Kerr.  2,  c.  l3,Samter,  OA*, 
kc.—JvMtin.  4,  c.  1,  ic-r-Firg.  •flSa.  3,  v. 
414,  kc—ItaL  14,  v.  II,  Ac^— Pirn.  3, e. I. 

&c. The  island  of  Naxoa.  ia  the  J^ 

an,  was  called  Little  SieBy  on  aoooant  ef  is 
fruitfnlness. 

L.  Siciiriirs  DKNTinrf,  a  trihaaa  sf 
Rome,  celebrated  for  hu  vakmr  and  Che  ho- 
nours he  obtained  in  the  tnlA  of  battle  iteia^i 
rfae  period  of  40  years  in  whioh  he  wm  en- 
gaged in  the  Roman  armies,  fie  was  pta* 
sent  in  121  battles;  he  obtansd  14  civie 
crowns  ;  3  mural  crowns;  8  orowasof  piii; 
83  golden  coUars  ;  60  braeelets  ;  18  Isaeea ; 
23  horses  with  all  their  ornaments,  aai  dl  aa 
the  reward  of  his  uncommon  aerviees.  Ht 
could  show  the  scars  of  46  wouada  which  ha 
had  received,  all  in  his  breast,  partioalarlym 
opposing  the  Sabines  when  they  took  the  ea- 
pitol.  The  popnlarity  of  Stcmiin  becaaw 
odious  to  Appins  Claudius,  arfao  wished  la 
make  hiatf%lf  absolute  at  Rome,  and  then- 
fore,  to  remove  him  from  the  capital,  be  sot 
him  to  the  army,  by  which,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  attacked  and  nrardersd.  Of 
too  men  who  were  ordered  to  &11  opas  him, 
Sicinins  killed  15  and  woandad  30;  aai.  ac- 
cording to  Dionysios,  the  sorvivsQg  anmber 
had  recourse  to  artklee  to  overpower  him, 
by  kilUosr  (im  with  a  shower  ai  atones  aad 
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UrU  thrown  at  a  disUDce,  about  405  yearaf 
>efore  the  Christian  era.  For  his  uncom- 
noa  courage  Sicinias  has  been  oalled  the 
lomaa  Achillet.  Fdl.  Max.  3^  c,  2.-^  Dio- 
lyt,  8. VeUatm  was  one  of  the  first  tri- 
gones iQ  Rome.  He  raised  cabals  against 
!^oriolaoaSi  and  was  one  of  his  aooosers.  Phd, 

n  Cor. Sabinas,  a  Roman  general  who 

lefeated  the  Volsei. 

^  SicdRus,  now  Segre,  a  river  of  Hispania 
rarracoaensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  moon- 
aioSf  ^d  falling  into  the  Iberus  a  little  above 
ts  mouth.  It  was  near  this  rirer  that  J.  Csb 
ar  conqaered  Afranius  and  Fetreins,  the 
Mirtizana  of  Pomptfy.    [jrid.  llerda.] 

SicilLr,  [an  lUyrian  race,  from  the  firon- 
iera  of  Dalmatia.  They  first  settled  in  cen 
ral  Italy,  in  what  was  subsequently  oalled 
jatiuna,  but  being  afterwards  dnyen  to  the 
xlreoaity  of  the  peuinaola,  they  crossed  orer 
Qto  Sicily,  and  gave  name  to  that  island, 
olooiziDs^  a  part  of  it.  They  gare  their 
uime  to  the  island.  This,  as  some  suppose^ 
tappenad  about  300  years  before  Greek  co- 
onies  settled  in  the  island,  or  about  1059 
'ears  before  the  Christian  era.  Diod.  5.- 
^ion^.  Pal. — Strab. 

Sicui,uif  FRKTUM,  [uow  the  Straitt  of 
^oro  or  Me$iina^]  the  sea  whteb  separates 
Mcily  from  lUly  \m  15  miles  long,  but  in 
omo  places  so  narrow  that  the  barking  of 
logs  can  be  beard  from  shore  to  shore.  [Op- 
posite IVIessina,  the  distance  across  is  only 
hree  miles.]  This  strait  is  supposed  to  have 
>eeo  formed  by  an  earthquake,  which  sepa 
ated  the  island  from  the  continent.    Plin. 

Sioiro«,  now  BasiHeo,  a  town  of  Pelopoo- 
lesQSt  the  capiUl  of  Sicyonia.  It  is  celebrat 
k1  as  being  the  most  ancient  kingdom  of 
Greece,  under  a  suocession  of  monarchs,  of 
Mrhom  little  is  known  except  the  names, 
£gialeo8  was  the  first  king.  [From  JEgia- 
ene  it  took  its  origroal  name  of  ifigiale.  This 
iras  afterwards  changed  to  Apia,  from  the 
lame  of  its  fourth  king.  Apis,  and,  in  process 
>f  time,  the  name  was  ai^in  altered  to  Sicyon, 
rom  its  19th  king.  He  reigned  about  740 
reara  after  its  supposed  ibuoifetion  of  the  oi- 
ly, and  from  this  time,  according  to  some,  not 
raly  the  kiegdom,  but  the  whole  Feloponne- 
ins,  was  called  Sioyonia,  until  the  period  of 
Lheditsolution  of  the  former.  If  we  follow  the 
compotation  which  some  hare  made  from 
BuaebioB,  this  kingdom  was  founded  B.  C. 
2089,  and  it  woukl  then  be  among  the  oldest  in 
the  world.  Other  chronologers,  however, 
have  corrected  this  evident  mistake,  and 
have  made  the  commenoement  of  the  reign 
of  'figialeas  much  later.]  Some  ages  after, 
AgaoMmooa  made  himself  master  of  the 
place,  and  afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Heraolidse.  It  became  very  powerful  in  the 
time  of  the  Achman  league,  which  it  Joined 
B.  C.  S61,  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus.  The 
iahabitaBto  of  Siojon  are  mentioned  by  some 
aothors  as  dissolute,  and  fond  of  luxury ; 
hence  the  Sieyonian  Moes,  which  were  once! 


minacy.  Ap%IM.  3,  c.  S.-^LuerH.  I,  v. 
1118.— Z«v.  %  c.a9,l.  33,  c  15.^Slra*.  8.^ 
Mela,  «,  0. 3.— Flu/,  tn  Dan.— Pens.  «,  c. 

I,  &c.— Cic.^Oivf.  1,  c.  54.— Kiir^.  6. 3, 
V.  519. 

SicTOHiA,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  en 
the  bay  of  Corinth,  of  which  Sicyon  was  the 
capitaK  1 1  was  the  meet  eminent  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  in  its  flourishing  sitoatioii  not 
only  its  dependent  states,  but  also  the  wh<^ 
Peloponnesus  was  called  Sieyonia.  The  ter- 
ritory was  said  to  abound  with  com,  wine, 
and  olives,  and  also  with  iron  mines.  It  pro- 
duced many  celebrated  meui  particularly 
artists,    vid.  Sioyoo. 

Side,  a  town  of  Famphylia.  Liv.  37,  c. 
23.— C#c.  3,/im.  6. 

SiDiciKUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  culled 
also  Teanum,  [eicf.  Teaaum.]  Firg,  JEru 
7.  V.  727. 

SiDov,  [in  Scripture  Tsidon,  the  oldest 
and  most  powerfolcity  of  Phoeaicia,  five  geo- 
graphical miles  north  of  Tyrus,  on  the  sea- 
coast  :  it  is  DOW  Sayda.  Sidon  was  lamed  for 
its  extensive  oommeroe,  and  was  feir  a  long 
time  the  metropolis  of  FhcentciB,  until  Tyr« 
became  more  powerful  and  reduced  Sidon  fi>r 
a  time  beneath  its  sway.  Moses  informs  us 
that  this  city  was  built  by  Sidon,  the  eldeit 
son  of  Canaan,  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
Phoenicians.  Justin,  however,  refers  the 
aame  to  Sindon^  which,  ia  the  Phcenician 
language,  signifies^  a yi«A.  From  Joshua  we 
learn  that  Sidon  was  rich  and  powerful  whea 
the  Israelites  took  possession  of  Canaan ;  and 
St.  Jerome  states  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
tribe  of  Asber.  In  the  year  1015  Sidon  was 
dependent  on  Tyre,  but  in  720  it  shook  off 
the  yoke  and  surrendered  to  Salmmuaar 
when  he  entered  Phoenicia.  When  the  Per- 
sians became  masters  of  this  city  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  they  permitted  the  SidOnians  to 
have  kings  of  their  own.  Sidon  was  mined 
in*  the  year  351  B.  C.  by  Ochus,  kmg  of  Per- 
sia. When  the  inhabitants  saw  the  enemy 
in  the  city,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
perished  in  the  flames  of  the  place.  Aooord- 
iog  to  DiodoriH  Siculns,  those  Sidoniant 
who  were  absent  from  the  city  at  the  tfltae, 
returned  and  rebuilt  it  after  the  Persian  foroet 
withdrawn.  Sidon  afterwards  pK^sed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  and  lastly 
into  those  of  the  Romane.]  The  people  of 
Sidon  are  well  known  for  their  industry, 
their  skill  in  arithmetic,  in  astronomy,  anil 
commercial  affiiirs,  and  in  eea-voyages. 
They,  however,  have  the  character  of  being 
very  dishonest.  Their  women  were  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  working  embroidery.  The 
mvention  of  glass,  of  linen,  and  of  a  beautiftil 
purple  dye,  is  attributed  to  them.  Luean, 
3,  V.  217, 1.  10,  ▼.  141.— Ihoif.   16.— Juffm; 

II,  c.  10.— P/tn.  36,  c.  26.— flemer.  Od.  15, 
V.  411.— Jlffte,l,c.  12. 

SiDOinoRVM  nrsiTLJB,  itlands  in  thePer- 
in  Gulf.    Strab.  16. 

^ , SiDdme,  is  the  country  of  which  Sidon  was 

very  celebrated,  are  deemed  marks  of  efle-l  thecepital*  rituate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  on 
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the  ooaatof  the  Mediterranean.  Ovid,  Met* 
2,  fab.  19.— Dido,  as  a  native  of  the  country^ 
iB  often  called  Sidonis.     0M>  MtL  14,  v.  80. 

SfDoirivfi  Caivs  Sollius  Apollutaris,  a 
Christian  writer,  born  A.  D.  430.  He  died 
in  the  58d  year  of  bis  age.  1  here  are  re- 
maining of  his  compositions  some  letters,  and 
different  poems,  connsting  chiefly  of  pane- 
gyrics on  the  great  men  of  his  time,  written 
in  heroic  verse,  and  occasionally  in  other  me- 
tre, of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Lab- 

beus,  Paris,  4to.  16S2. The  epithet  of 

Sufomuf  is  applied  not  only  to  the  natives 
f>f  Sidon,  but  it  is  used  to  express  the  excel- 
lence of  any  thing,  especially  embroidery  or 
dyed  garments.  Carthage  is  called  Stdonia 
wbtf  because  built  by  Sidonians.  Kirg.  w£n. 
1,  V.  682. 

SiBVA  JuLiA,atownof£traria.  Cte.  Brut. 
18.— 7\icil.  4.  Hiti.  45. 

SiGA,  [a  city  in  the  western  part  of  Nami 
dia,  or  what  was  afterwards  Manretania  Ce- 
sariensis.  It  was  sitnale  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  was  the  residence  of  Sy- 
phax  before  the  invasion  of  Masiuissa's  king 
dom  had  put  him  in  poesession  of  Cirla.  It 
ia  now  J^ed'Roma.]    P/tn.  5,  o.  1 1 . 

SiG AVM,  or  SiGEUM,  now  Cape  leneihtMOri^ 
where  the  Scamander  (alb  into  the  sea.  It 
was  near  Sigeeom  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  battles  l^tween  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
were  fought,  as  Homer  mentions,  and  there 
Achilles  was  buried.  [Patroolus  and  Anti- 
lochus  were  also  buried  oji  this  promontory, 
and  three  large  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  earth, 
are  supposed  to  mark  at  the  present  day  the 
three  tombs.  According  to  a  passage  in 
Homer,  however,  (Od.  a,  75-77,)  it  would 
seem  that  one  tomb  covered  the  luhes  of  all 
three.  The  reader  may  see  a  learned  and 
full  discussion  of  this  aqd  every  other  difficul- 
ty relative  to  the  scene  of  the  Trojan  war,  in 
<'  Hobliottse*s  Journey,'*  vol.  2,  p.  128,  kc 
and  "  Clarke's  Travels  in  Greece,''  &c.  vol.  1, 
p.  36,  &C. — On  the  sloping  side  of  the  pro- 
montory was  built  in  a  period  of  remote  and 
tiquity  the  town  of  Sigaeum.  It  was  report- 
ed to  have  been  built  by  Arcbseanax  of  Mity 
lene  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  IVoy.  After 
a. variety  of  fortunes  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Iliuip,  and  was  a  ruin  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.]  Firg,  w£n.  2,  v.  312, 
1. 7,  V.  294r— Orirf.  Mti,  12,  v.  71.— Xnican. 
«,  V.  962.— ^c/o,  1,  o.  iQ.-^SlraA.  13.— Die 
iys.  Cret.  5,  c.  12. 

SiGrriA,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  whose 
inhabitants  were  called  Signini,  The  wine 
of  Siguia  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  medi- 
cinal .purposes.  Marital,  13,  ep.  U6.*-.— A 
mountain  of  Phrygia.    Plin.  5,  c,  29. 

Su.A,^r  S¥i^,  a  large  wood  in  the  conn-, 
try  of  the  Brutii  near  the  Appenines,  abound- 
ing with  much  pitch.  &trub*  e.—Firg.  JEn. 
32,  V.  715. 

D.  SiLAjrcs,  a  son  of  T.  Manlius  Torqua- 
tus,  accused  of  extortion  in  the  OMmagement 
<ifthe  province  of  Macedonia.  The  father 
olmself  desired  to  hear  the  complaints  laid 
'against  his  son,  and  after  he  had  spent  two 
7€4  ^ 
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days  in  exanodning  the  _ 

dooians.  he  pronounced  on  the  ttoJ«a*  ^ 
son  guilty  of  extorUoo  »od  um worthy  a- .. 
called  a  citisen  of  Rome.  He  elao  bamfe 
him  from  his  presence,  and  »o  stroEk  « 
the  son  at  the  severity  of  hia  ^Ibcr,  thata 
hanged  himself  on  the  followioff  ^^tM-  ^ 
54.— Ci«.  de  Fiii»6.—Fai.  .Ifajr.  6»  c  S^ 
C.  Junius,  a  consul  uodes'  Xibetiaa,  a«Ma 
of  extortion,  and  baniahed  lo  tke  iahai: 

Cythera.     Tacit. A  prapraetor  m  Spn 

who  routed  the  Cartheg:tn3aii  i    

while  Annibal  waa  io  llelj. Tw^aa»i 

lieutenant  of  Metellaa  against  JuguaAa-  fit 
was  accused  by  MaHua,  Ummb^  uCallyii*- 
cent,  end  condemned  by  the  iBeUce  efhai^ 
<es.— —  Torquatna,  e  nsen  pot   ••^J"*^ 

Nero. Luciua,a  mmnbelroUted  teOdkni 

the  daughter  of  Claadias.  Nero  toekOi^ 
via  away  from  him,  and  on  the  dejofheraflp- 
tials  Silanus  killed  himself.— ^Aan^^e 
the  army  of  the  10,000  Greeks  at  tbartf 
turn  from  Cunaxa. 

SiiJLrus,  [a  nver  of  lUly  aeperetiylfr 
oania  from  the  territory  of  the  Pieeodei.  fa 
banks  were  much  infested  by  thegmi  fly.  t 
is  now  the  Silaro.\  Its  waters,  at  ^  am- 
ported,  petrified  all  leaves  that  fcU  into  ten. 
Strab,  6.- .Veto,  2,  c.  4.— f^.  G.Xr.Ut- 
—PHn.  2,  c.  103.— SOe.  2,  v.  58f. 

SiLBirirg,  a  demi-god,  who  bceaoM  the 
nurse,  the  preceptor,  and  atteedantof  thm 
god  Bacchus,  [wrf.  the  end  of  thia  artirW  J 
He  was,  as  some  suppoe^  son  oCPaa,  er,  ae* 
cording  to  others,  of  Mercury,  or  of  Tecca. 
Malea  in  Lesbos  was  the  ptoce  of  hia  fairtk 
After  death  he  received  divine  ~ 
bad  a  temple  in  Elis.  Silenna  m 
presented  as  a  &t  and  joUy  oU  aaaB,  aos^ 
on  an  ass  crowned  with  flowers,  and  ahraw 
intoxicated.  He  was  once  Ibond  bysBW 
peasants  in  Pbrygia,  alter  be  had  lost  bia  ei^ 
and  could  not  follow  Baocfaaa,  and  ha «« 
carried  to  king  Midas,  who  reoaaied  kin 
with  great  attention.  [Accor^n^  to  ae- 
ther account,  Midas  mixed  wiae  with  tkt 
waters  of  a  fountain  to  whieh  Silenna  was  aa- 
customed  to  come,  and  so  inehrtttsd  ani 
caught  him.]  He  detained  him  for  taa  d^i. 
and  afterwards  restored  him  lo  Beechas>6r 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  ptmud 
turning  into  gold  whatever  he 
authors  assert  that  Silenus 
pher,  who  accompanied  Bacchus  in  ha  li> 
dian  expedition,  and  aieiated  Inm  bytbei 
neas  of  his  counsels.  From  this 
therefore,  he  is  often  introduced  tpeaknf 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher  ooncan- 
ing  the  formation  of  the  world  and  the  «- 
ture  of  thinga.  [The  best  ancieni  writos  h- 
vour  this  latter  opinion,  and  aaaka  SikMi 
to  have  been  a  profound  philosopher,  whsn 
wisdom  was  equal  to  his  knowledge.  Tbi 
drunkenness,  of  which  mention  ie  ao  eta 
made,  was,  aocordiag  to  them,  merely  mysti- 
cal, and  s^;nified  that  he  waa  profenndly  st- 
gaged  in  speculation.  The  frble  ef  hia  tihig 
onaaaaaia  explained  l^  auppaauig  that  bs 
made  slow  but  sure  advances  in  phSoaapfc? ; 
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d  the  atees  ears,  which  he  is  sometimes  re- 
eseoted  as  wearing^,  indicate,  accordiog  to 
^rtuHiaOy  his  gpreat  intelligeoce.  Vossius 
plains  the  fable  of  the  fountaiD  of  wine,  by 
yiogr  that  it  signified  only  the  g;reat  desire 
idas  hadtog;et  Silenas  into  bb  possession, 
td  to  oooTerse  with  him,  on  acoonnt  of  the 
me  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  Silenas 
represented  also  as  having  been  distinguish- 
I  for  his  skill  in  mosic]  The  Fauns  in  ge 
ral,  and  the  Satyrs,  are  often  called  Sileni. 
BUS.  3,  c.  «5, 1. 6,  c.  t4.^Philott.  «3.— Owrf. 
'«/.  4.— Hj/gin.  ftib.  191.— Dtod.  3,  Ac.— 
U.    7\ue.  1, 0.  48.— -EImw.  r.  H.  3,  c.  18. 

-ytrg.  EcL  6,  V.   13. A  Carthaginian 

storian  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  aAiirs 
'  his  ooQQtry  io  the  Greek  language. 
811.ICI6  Moirs,  a  town  near  Padua. 
S11.18,  a  rirer  ef  Venetia  in  Italy,  ialling 
ito  the  Adriatic  Ptm.  3,  o.  18. 
C.  SiLiVB  ItalIcus,  a  Latin  poet  [bom 
boat  the  ]5tfa  yearof  the  Christian  era.  He 
as  been  supposed  to  haye  been  a  native  of 
jdica  in  Spain,  but  his  not  being  claimed  as 
fellow-countryman  hj  Martial,  who  has  be- 
:owed  upon,  him  the  highest  praises,  renders 
bis  improbable.  Some  make  him  to  have 
een  a  native  of  Corfinium.  a  city  of  the 
*eligoi  in  I  taly,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
ras  called  f  talica  in  the  time  of  the  So- 
ial  war;  but  Velleius  Fateroulus  informs 
)s  that  Corfinium  merely  intended  to  change 
is  name  to  Italica,  and  that  the  project  was 
lever  carried  into  effect.  Whether,  how- 
ever, he  were  a  native  of  Italici  in  Spain,  or 
»f  an  Italica  elsewhere,  his  surname  certain- 
y  does  not  show  it,  for  in  that  event  it  would 
lave  been  UalieennS'  It  is  most  probable 
that  lUUieus  was  a  family  name;  and  it  may 
bave  been  given  to  one  of  his  ancestors  when 
residing  in  some  province  to  show  that  he 
was  of  Italian  origin.l  He  was  originally 
ftt  the  bar,  where  he  u>r  some  time  distin- 
^ished  himself,  till  he  retired  from  Rome 
tnore  particularly  to  consecrate  his  tim<»  to 
Btudy.  He  was  consul  the  year  that  Nero 
was  murdered.  [He  afterwards  made  a  dis- 
creet and  humane  use  of  tbe  friendship  of 
Vitellius,  and  having  acquired  much  honour 
from  his  conduct  in  the  proconsulship  of  Asia, 
he  thenoeforth  withdrew  from  public  life  to 
Uterary  retirement.]  Pliny  has  observed, 
that  when  Trajan  was  invested  with  the  im- 
perial  purple,  Silins  refused  to  come  to  Rome 
and  congratulate  him  like  the  rest  of  his  fel 
low-citisens,  a  neglect  which  was  never  re< 
sented  by  the  emperor,  or  insolently  mention* 
ed  by  the  poet  Silius  was  in  possession  of 
Cieero's  villa  at  Tns|^um,  and  Vila's  near 
Naples,  where  that  pSIt  was  interred ;  and  it 
has  been  justly  remarlyd,  that  he  looke4up 
on  no  temple  with  greater  reverence  than 
upon  the  sepulchre  of  the  immortal  poet, 
whose  steps  he  followed,  but  whose  fome  he 
eould  not  equal.  The  birth-day  of  Virgil 
was  yearly  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp 
and  solemnity  by  Silius ;  and  for  his  partiali- 
ty, not  only  to  the  memory,  but  to  the  com- 
pofitioDf,of  the  Mantuan  poet,  he  has  been 


called  the  ape  of  Virgil.  Silins  starved 
himself  when  labouring  under  an  impost* 
hume,  which  his  physiciens  were  unable  to 
remove,  in  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign, 
about  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  There  re- 
mains a  poem  of  Italieus  on  the  second  Pa- 
nic war,  divided  into  17  books,  greatly  com- 
mended by  Martial.  The  modems  have  not 
been  so  favourable  concerning  its  merit.  The 
poetry  is  weak  and  inelegant,  yet  the  author 
deserves  to  be  commended  for  his  purity,  the 
authenticity  of  his  narrations,  and  his  inte- 
resting descriptions.  He  has  every  where 
imitated  Virgil,  but  with  little  success.  [Pliny 
says  that  he  wrote  with  more  diligence  than 
genius,  and  every  reader  of  his  poetry  will 
coincide  in  this  opinion.  His  plan  also  is  de- 
fective, in  his  selecting  an  historical  mode  of 
treating  his  subject.  Had  he  transported  hit 
readers  in  the  very  outset  to  the  latter  years 
of  the  war,  he  might  have  taken  for  his  theme 
AnnibaPs  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of 
Rome,  and  produced  a  for  more  spirited  and 
interesting  production.  He  errs  also  in  blend- 
ing mythological  fictions  with  real  narratives, 
which  pves  a  strange  and  varied  aspect  to 
his  poem.  His  imitations  of  preceding  poets 
are  very  apparent.  Not  only  Virgil,  but  Lu- 
cretius, Horace,  Homer,  and  Hestod,  have 
been  compelled  to  contribute  their  stores,  a 
circumstance  which  gives  rise  to  a  disagree- 
ble  inequality.  Like  Valerius  Flaocos  he 
hides  his  inferiority  under  a  display  of  erudi- 
ti«>n,  and,  by  ao  affected  and  pompous  manner, 
diffuses  a  frigid  air  over  his  poem.]  Sfitua 
was  a  great  «>llector  of  antiquities.  His  son 
was  honoured  with  the  consulship  during  his 
lifetime.  The  best  editions  of  Italieus  will 
be  found  to  be  Drakenborch^s  in  4to.  Uta. 
1717,  that  of  Cellanus,  8vo.  Lip9.  1696,  [that 
of  Villebrune,  1784,  4  vols.  12mo.bat,  above 
all,  that  of  RoperU,  Goetting.  1795,  2  vols. 

8vo.]  Mart,  II,  ep.  49,  &c. Caius,  a  man 

of  consular  dignity  greatly  loved  by  Messa- 
lioa  for  his  comely  api>earance  and  elegant 
address.  Messalina  obliged  him  to  divorce 
his  wife  that  she  might  enjoy  his  company 
without  intermission.  Silius  was  forced  to 
comply,  though  with  great  reluctance,  and 
he  was  at  last  put  to  death  for  the  adulteries 
which  the  emprese  obliged  him  to  commit. 
TaeU,  SueL-^Dio. 

SiLPHiuM,  a  part  of  Libya. 

SiLvinvs,  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian 
shepherd  by  a  goat.  From  this  circumstance 
he  IS  generally  represented  as  half  a  man  and 
half  a  goat.  According  to  Virgil,  he  was  son 
of  Pious,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mars,  or, 
acoordiog  to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tusculana- 
ria,  a  young  woman,  who  introduced  herself 
into  her  father's  bed,  and  became  pregnant 
by  him.  The  worship  of  Silvanus  was  esta- 
blished only  n  Italy,  where,  as  some  authors 
have  imagined,  he  reigned  in  the  age  of 
Evander.  This  deity  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented holding  a  cypress  in  his  hand,  beoauie 
he  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  youth 
caUed  Cyperissns,  who  was  changed  into  a 
tree  of  the  same  nam«.    SUvanus  presided 
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^▼er  f«rd«Qt  bdcI  limits,  and  he  is  oft«o  coo- 
loooded  with  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Silenos. 
Plui.  in  ParalL—Ftre.  Eel  10,  Q.  1,  v.  SO.  1 
2,  y.  493.--^/Mrn.  ^im.  6,  o.  42. — OM. 

Met,  10.— H«ra/.  ep.  ^.-^Dionpt.  Hah 

An  officer  of  X^onstaatiat,  ^ho  reroUed  and 
made  himself  emperor.  He  was  assassiaated 
by  his  soldiers. 

SiLViuM,  a  town  of  ApuUa,  now  Oorgo-^ 
Hone.  [It  lay  east  of  Venasi»,  attd  deri?ed 
its  name  freoi  the  woods  in  its  vicinity.] 
P/in.  3,0.  11. 

Sir^Rioa,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in 
Britain,  [occupying  the  eoanties  of  HtHford^ 
MonnunUh,  Radnor^  fireeon,  and  Oiamer 
f;a;  Their  capital  was  Isea  Silurum*  oow 
Caerleon,  on  the  river  bca  or  Uike^  in  Gla- 
BMNreanshtre.  Caraetacos  was  a  prinoer  of 
the  SUures.] 

SiMBRivivs,  nr  StMBBuvios,  a  lake  of  La- 
titUB,  formed  by  the  Aaio.  Tmeil.  14,  w^nis.  SS. 
SiMBTHOS,  or  StmItbus,  a  town  and  ri 
Ter  at  the  east  of  Sicily,  whioh  served  as  a 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  peo- 
{de  of  Catena  and  the  Leontini.  [It  is  now 
Uie  Oiartlta.  The  nymph  Thalia,  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
converted  into  this  stream,  whieh,  to  avoid 
the  rag^  of  Juno,  sunk. under  ground  near 
Motmt  £tna,  and  continued  this  tubterra- 
aeons  course  to  the  sea.  In  the  time  of  the 
Remane,  however,  it  was  a  navigable  stream 
nor  does  it  now  sink  under  ground,  but  threws 
up  near  its  month  great  quantitiet  of  amber. 
f^trg.  Mu.  9,  V.  684. 

SiMMiAS,  a  philosopher  of  Thebes  who  wrote 
dialQgues.«-^-A  grammarian  of  Rhodes. 

SiMdca,  {emii^)  a  river  of  Troas  which 
risea  in  Mount  Ida  and  iaUs  into  the  Xanthus. 
It  is  celebrated  by  Homer  and  meat  of  the 
anoient  poets,  as  in  its  neighbouiiiood  were 
iboght  many  battles  durmg  the  Trojan  war. 
It  is  found  to  be  but  a  sniall  rivulet  by  mo- 
dem travellers,  and  even  »ome  have  disput 
ed  its  eustenoe.  [Mr.  Hobhouse  appears  to 
think  that  the  modern  Thfffidtrtk  may  be  the 
ancient  Simois.  The  conflueoce  of  the  Si. 
mois  and  Scamaader  has  very  litUe  chance  of 
being  ascertained  at  the  present  day  :  its  dis- 
covery would  be  of  the  utmost  importaoce  in 
determining  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  nince 
that  city  stood  a  very  little  distance  above 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.]  Homer. 
IL-^Virg.  ^n.  1,  w  104, 1.  3,  v.  30«,  Jfec.— 
Ovid,  Met.  13,  V.  324.— Jtf«te,  1,  c.  18. 

SiMoir,  a  courier  of  Athens,  whom  So 
crates  often  visited  on  account  of  his  great 
sagacity  and  genius.  He  collected  all  the  in. 
formation  he  could  receive  from  the  oonver- 
satioo  of  the  philosopher,  and  afterwards 
published  it  with  his  own  observations  in  33 
dialogues.  He  was  the  first  ef  the  disciplee 
of  Socrates  who  attempted  to  give  an  ao. 
count  of  the  opiniom  of  his  master  oooeem- 
^  ^i*°*'  JMtioe,  poetry,  mnsic,  honour, 
*°'  ?**?•  dielogues  were  eiUnt  in  the 
age  of  the  biographer  Dicgenaa,  who  has 
preserved  their  title.  Diog.  %  c.  n 
Another  who  wrote  on  rhetoric  Id. 
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SlKdirlBBS,  a  eelet^rmtod  poKef  Ci^«l 
flourished  638  yean    B-   C.      His  ht^^ 
name  was  Leoprepis,  or   Tfaeopiefis.  hf 
wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  sad  dnBHtiiilpi 
ces  esteemed  for  their  ^cgmaes  sod  swBahsl 
and  composed  also  epie  po«BBS«  ens  bC** 
byses,kiogorPer8ia,j^.   [He  lassiisd.fcw 
ever,  in  elegiac  oomposidoa,  ferwhiebi 
was  almost  proverbially  IsBaoas  in 
Oue  of  his  most  famona  oonpesitiai 
titled «'  The  LamcotatioiiB,"  «f  wlueh  a  \m 
Uful  fragment  is  still  extsnt* 
endowed  with  a  oMft  extraoi 
and  some  have  attiibotsd  to 
tion  of  the  art  of  reoollecatiBf  by  kmtm 
ideas.]  Simosides  was  Bniwoessl^  uemlsib 
theprmoeiofGreeoeBodSioOj.    HaeMBs 
ed  a  poetical  prise  in  tbo  SOfk  yev  tf  h 
age,  and  he  Uved  to  his  90Cli  year.  [Bi 
became  very  avaricioQS  mnA  muiuihj  ^ 
wards  the  close  of  hit  lifia»  Bsd  it  is  iBfii- 
ed  as  a  snbjeet  of  difpraiesi,  tbst  be  wm  *t 
first  who  wrote  verses  for  iBOBey.    bmi 
Simonides  who  gave  that  femowt  asrav  B 
Hiero,  when  the  latter  aakod  him  rtspseiBC 
the  nature'of  God.    The  post  daBiiri  a  ^ 
to  consider  the  question,  then  ssslhsr^aadtf 
last  many  in  sucoesnon.     The  moBafcb^ 
siring  to  know  the  reaeoB  of  this  pracetidiip 
he  replied  that  the  longer  he  i f <f cf  frf  es  tts 
question  the  more  difficult  itapfMarad  le  W.1 
The  people  of  Syraenee,  wfaa  had  bo^BiBlily 
honoured  him  when  alire,  eseetod  amagBifr 
cent  monument  to  bis  sMmocy.    Siaomdn. 
according  toloote,  added  the  fiMr  kttcn{,  t* 
e,  Xf  to  ^^  ^phabet  of  tho  Greeks.    Som 
fhsgmentsef  his  poetry  are  cxtsai.  Accsrfaf 
to  some,  the  grandson  of  the  elegnc  pit 
was  aUo  called  Simonides.     He  flesraW  i 
few  years  before  the  Priopoooeaian  war.saa 
was  the  author  of  sooie  books  of  invmtiaa. 
genealogies,  fee.   Q*iriUti,  10,  c  I.— We*: 
4,  fab.  21  and  34.— Horn/.  2,  Od.  I,  v.3^- 
Herodot,  5,  c  102.— Cic.  de  Ormi.bB.'-AntL 
— Ptfidor.  Idh,  2.— CohiZI.  l,efpuS&-l» 
can*  de  Maerob.—JEUan,  K.  H.  8,e.  i. 

SiMPMCvs,  a  Greek  oommeotBlor  sslrii- 
totle,  whose  works  were  all  sditod  in  tkt  IM 
century  and  the  latter  part  of  the  lA  hrt 
without  a  Latin  venioB. 

SiRaB,  apeople  of  iBdiB,  CBUsd  by  Ptoivr 
the  most  eastern  nation  of  the  world.  [TW 
Sins  of  ladia,  who  dwelt  beyead  thertsB 
Seruff  or  Mman^  are  tuppoeed  to  fasvs  eecs- 

pied  what  is  bow  C9ikm  CJUao. TVn 

was  another  naden  of  the  same  nsBMiSsrt 
of  Senca,  who  were  probaUy  aaUki  is 
S^^enss,  the  moat  westerly  provJDSs  oTChim, 
immediately  adjoiBiB|yhe  grest  wsfl.  h 
this  province  waa  a  Higdom  osHod  7m, 
which  probably  gave  IM"*  ^  '' 
iflthelB< 


of  Meet- 


SiBDA.  islaods  in  t6e  Isdiaa 
posed  to  he  the  AsoB^or  tstaodB. 

SniBiii,  a  peo|Ae  qb  the  oobIb 
doaia  and  Thraee. 

Swgaba,  B  dtyof  MetopotBBys,  DW  Sm- 
gor,  [sooth-east  of  Nlsibis^  on  the  vivBr  Jfyf- 
donins.} 

Sxve  V8,  [a  towa  of  MBtadoDis,  oa  tfia  pr»- 
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^ntory  of  Sitboma,  giring  nsme  to  the 
BUS  SiDgiUctts  or  ChdfofMantt  Santo.] 
SKwon,  a  Mn  of  Sitypbuf  who  aocM>mpanii 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  there 
tingQiahed  himself  by  his  canoin;  and  fraud, 
i  bia  intimacy  with  UlyiMs.  When  the 
e«ka  had  fabricated  the  famous  wooden 
ra^^  Sinon  went  to  Troy  with  his  hands 
and  behind  his  back,  and  by  the  most  so- 
AQ  protestations,  assured  Priam  that  the 
eeks  were  g^one  from  Asia,  and  that  thcry 
d  been  ordered  to  sacrifice  one  of  their 
diers,  to  render  the  wind  favoarable  to 
»ir  retom,  and  that  because  the  lot  had  fal 
i  upon  him,  at  the  instigation  of  Ulysses, 
had  fled  away  from  their  camp  not  to  be 
lelly  immolated.  These  false  assertions 
re  immediately  credited  by  the  Trojans, 
d  Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  his 
y  tbe  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had 
t  tbem,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Minerra. 
is  •dvice  was  followed  and  Sinon  in  the 
3^bt,  to  complete  his  perfidy,  opened  the 
le  of  the  horse,  from  which  isstied  a  nnoi- 
fr  of  armed  Greeks  who  surprised  the 
rojana  and  pillaged  their  city.  iKiref* 
^ryg.-^Homer.  Od.  8,  t.49«,  I.  II,  t.  6«I. 
Ftf^.  -En.  8,  ?.  7»,  &c.— PoMt.  10,  c.  27. 
•Q.  Smym,  12,  &c. 

Si  WOPS,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus  by  Me- 
trone.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
irried  her  away  to  the  borders  of  the  £ox- 
e  Sea,  in  Asia  Jlinor,  where  she  gare  birth 
>  a  son  called  Syrns.  Dioi.  4.-^— A  sea- 
art  town  of  Asia  Minor,  [on  the  eastern 
>ast  of  Paphlagonia,now  Sinub,  at  the  mouth 
r  tbe  river  Sinope.  The  antiquity  of  this 
lace  18  traced  to  the  time  when  the  Cim- 
lerians  established  themselves  here,  on  being 
riven  from  their  country  by  the  ScyUrians. 
I  was  a  feeble  place,  however,  until  a  colony 
f  Milesiaos  came  to  it,  when  it  became  so 
owerfttlin  a  short  time  as  to  send  out  colo- 
iee  of  its  own.]  It  was  long  an  independent 
tate<  till  PharoRces,  king  of  Pontus,  seized  it* 
t  was  tbe  capital  of  Pontus  under  Mithri- 
Ates^  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Diogeues, 
be  Cynic  philosopher.  It  received  its  name 
irom  Sinope,  whom  Apollo  married  there. 
>lfl.  PofU.  1,  el.  8,  r.  61.-^Strab.  2,  ftc.  12. 
^Diod,  4.— ^Wsto,  1,  c.  W.— -The  original 
lame  of  Sinuessa. 

Siirrii,  a  natioD  of  Thracians,  who  inha- 
aited  Lemnos,  when  Vnloan  Btfi  tbere  from 
beaven.  [Tbe  Lemnians  are  called  Sintii, 
kcoording  to  Damn,  from  rirtvlKt,  to  ir^ure^ 
because  they  were  reputed  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  missile  weapons,  or  ebe  because 
they  were  addicted  to  piracy.]  Homer*  H,  I 
V.  694. 

SiirnBflSA,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania, 
fsottth  of  Mintttms  and  the  month  of  the 
liiris.  It  derived  ita  name,  according  to 
Strabo,  flrom  the  miuoft/Jy  of  the  coast,  which 
at  this  place  formed  a  small  gulf.]  It  was  ce- 
lebrated for  its  hot  baths  and  mineral  waters, 
which  cured  people  of  insanity,  and  render* 
ed  women  prolific.  OM.  Met*  16,  v.  716 
-^MtlOy^c.  4,^Strok.  6.— XrtO.^,  c»  13. 


-*%V«rf.  $,  ep.  42,  L  11,  ep.  Z,^Taeit.  Amu 
12. 
Smir,  one  of  the  hills  on  whieh  Jerwalem 
as  built,  [ettf.  Jerusalem.] 
SiPHiroa,  now  Sifanto^  one  of  the  Cydadest 
situate  at  the  west  of  Pares,  twenty  miles  in 
oiroomfereace,  aooording  to  Plinyr  or,  accord- 
ing to  modem  travellers,  forty.  Siphnoe  had 
many  excellent  harbours,  and  produced  great 
plenty  of  delicious  fruit.  [It  was  famed  also 
for  its  pure  and  wholesome  air,  and  the  con- 
sequent longevity  .of  its  inhabitants.  This 
island  was  reckoned  one  of  the  richest  in  th« 
Archipelago,  on  aecount  of  the  gold  andsilter 
mines  which  had  been  there  discovered,  and 
which  paid  a  tenth  to  the  temple  of  Apollo- 
at  Delj^.  The  efleot  of  these  riches  was  to 
render  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  corrupt 
and  depraved  in  tbe  extreme,  and  to  inako 
their  name  proverbial  throoghoat  all  Greece 
for  bad  faith  and  licentiousness.  The  trea- 
sures ooncOaled  within  the  besom  of  the  isl- 
and are  at  present  unknown,  the  «hsco^ery 
of  them  is  reserved  no  doubt  for  the  time 
when  Greece  shall  be  completely  freed  from 
the  burden  of  the  Turkish  yoke  J  Pout.  |6k. 
c.  11.— Herwfol.  8,0. 4#.—Jtfe/«,  1,  c.  7.—^ 
Smb.  10. 

SiPOBTQM,  or  Sipvs,  a  maritima  town 
in  Apulia  in  Italy,  founded  by  Diomedes 
after  his  return  from  the  1  rtjan  war.  [There 
are  traces  of  the  ancient  city  near  the  mo* 
dam  Manfiedmna,]  Slrat.  B.^Luean.  6,  t» 
m.-^tla,  2,  c.  4. 

SiHFlvm  and  Sipylv^,  a  town  of  Lydia, 
with  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  near  the 
Meander,  formerly  called  Ctrmmiut.  The 
town  was  destreyed  by  an  earthquake  with 
12  others  in  Che  neigfabonrhood,  in  the  reiga 
of  Tiberius.  StfUb,  I  and  12.— Pons.  I,c.  30, 
-^ApoOod,  3,  e:  5. — Homer.  R.  24. — Hygin. 
fab.  9. — TVwtf.  Ann.  2,  c.  ^. 
SiRBO.  [vitf.  Serbonis  Palus.] 
SiREirss,  sea^nymphs  who  charmed  so 
much  with  their  melodious  voice,  that  aH  for- 
got their  employments  to  listen  with  more 
attention,  and  at  last  died  for  want  of  food. 
[vid.  end  of  this  article.]  They  were  daugh- 
ters of  the  Achelous  by  the  muse  Calliope^ 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Melpomene  or 
Terpsichore.  They  were  three  in  number, 
called  Partbenope,  Ligeia,  and  Leuoosia,  or, 
aeoording  to  others,  Mo)pe,Aglaophono8,  and 
Thelxiope,  or  ThelXione, 'and  they  usually 
lived  in  a  small  island  near  Cape  Pelorus  in 
Sicily.  Some  authors  suppose  that  they 
were  monsters,  who  had  the  form  of  a  wo* 
matt  abore  the  waist  and  the  rest  of  the  bo- 
dy Hke  that  of  a  bird  ;  or  rather  that  the 
whole  body  was  covered  with  feathers,  and 
had  (he  shape  of  a  bird;  except  the  head, 
which  was  that  of  abevutiful  fomisle.  Thia 
monstrous  form  fhey  hvA  received  from  Ce- 
re?, who  wished  to  punish  them,  because  they 
had  not  assisted  her  daughter  when  carried 
away  by  Pluto.  But,  according  to  CHrid, 
thopwere  so  disconsolate  at  the  rape  of  Pro* 
serpine,  that  they  prayed  the  gods  to  gtvi 
them  wiogs  that  they  might  seek  her  m  tw 
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8M  as  well  as  by  land.  The  Sireni  were  io- 
Ibrmed  by  the  oraole,  that  as  soon  as  any  per 
f ons  passed  by  them  without  suffering  them- 
aelves  to  be  charmed  by  their  songs  they 
ahoald  perish  |  and  their  melody  had  pre< 
railed  in  calling  the  attention  of  all  passen 
gers,  till  Ulysses,  ioibrmed  of  the  power  of 
their  yoice  by  Ciroe^  stopped  the  ears  of  hit 
companions  with  wax*  and  ordered  himself 
to  be  tied  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  and  no  at 
teation  to  be  paid  to  his  oommands  should  he 
wish  to  stay  and  listen  to  the  song.  This  was 
a  salutary  precaution.  Ulysses  made  signs  for 
his  companions  to  stop,  but  they  were  disre- 
gardedf  and  the  fatal  coast  was  passed  with 
safety.  Upon  this  artifice  of  Ulysses,  the  Si< 
rens  were  so  disappo^ted  that  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  lea  and  perished.  Some 
authors  say,  that  the  Sirens  challenged  the 
Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  singing,  and  that 
the  latter  prored  Tiotorious,  and  plucked  the 
feathers  from  the  wings  of  their  adversaries, 
with  which  they  made  themselves  crowns. 
The  place  where  the  Sirens  destroyed  them- 
selves was  afterwards  called  iStremi,  on  the 
coast  of  Sioily.  Viigil,  however,  ^n,  5,  v. 
864,  places  the  Sirenum  SeoptUi  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  near  the  island  of  Caprea.  Some 
■appose  that  the  Sirens  were  a  number  of  las- 
civious women  in  Sicily,  who  prostituted 
themselves  to  strangers,  and  made  them  for- 
get their  pursuits  while  drowned  in  unlawful 
pleasures.  [The  etymology  of  Bochart,  who 
deduces  the  name  from  aPhosnician  term  de- 
noting a  songttKett^  favours  the  explanation 
given  of  this  iable  by  Damm.  This  distin- 
guished critic  makes  the  Sirens  to  have  been 
excellent  singers,  and  divesting  the  fables  re- 
specting them  of  all  their  terrifio  features,  he 
supposes  that  by  the  charms  of  music  and 
soQg  they  detained  travellers,  and  made  them 
altogether  foigetful  of  their  native  land.] 
The  Sirens  are  often  represented  holding, 
one  a  lyre,  a  second  a  flute,  and  the  third 
singing.  Pom*.  10,  c.  6 — Homer.  Od.  12,  v. 
167.— S/fti6. 6.— ^mmtart.  29,  c.  2.— Hygwi. 
iab.  141.— wlpe/tod.  2,  c.  4 — Otid,  Met.  5,  v. 
665,  de  Art.  Am.  8,  v.  31 1.— //a/.  12,  v.  33. 

SiRBHUSJB,  three  small  rocky  islands  near 
the  coast  of  Campania,  where  the  Sirens 
were  supposed  to  reside. 

Sutis,  a  town  of  Blasna  Grecia,  founded 
by  a  Grecian  colony  after  the  Trojan  war,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
There  was  a  battle  fought  near  it  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans.  Dumy$.  Perieg. 
T.  221.— -The  ^Ethiopians  gave  that  name 
to  the  Nile  before  its  divided  streams  unitad 
Into  one  current  P/tn.  6,  c.  9.^— A  town 
of  PsBonia  in  Thrace. 

SiRius,  or  CavicOla,  the  dog  star,  whose 
appearance,  as  the  ancients  supposed,  always 
caused  great  heat  on  the  earth,  [nd.  Cani- 
cula.]     Virg.  ^n.  3,  T.  141. 

SiRXio,  now  Sera^pne*  a  beautiful  penin- 
sulain  the  Uke  Benacus,  where  CatuUus  had 
m  villa.    Carm.  29.  ^ 

SiamFM,  the  capital  of  Pannonia  aTthe 
oonfluenoe  of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntius  for 


Sm/e  and  Botzcui,]  vary 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  eai_ 
jacent  district  is  still  called 

SiSAMBrss,  a  judge  flayed  mirra  ftirlBp 
tiality,  by  order  of  Cambjraea.     If  ■ 
nailed  on  the  bench  of  the  < 
cite  them  to  act  with  camlcMir  i 
lity.    Herodol.  5,  c  25.  1 

SisApo,  a  town  of  Spain,  ftmoai  ir  m 
mines.  [It  is  thought  to  au»w«r  to  At  mj 
dem  Ahnaden  in  La  MamthA.  A  grsslfBJ 
lity  of  quicksilver  is  obtaioad  irmm  Aa«iM 
at  this  place,  even  at  the  preae&l  dsjw  fti 
Sisapone  of  Ptdlemy,  (prohmhlj  this  ■» 
with  the  Cissalone  of  AntosiinDs,)  wwaA- 
ferent  place,  and  lay  more  to  the  msIMk 
of  the  former,  among  tha  OroUoi.)  An. 
"!,  C.7.— Ctc.  PhU.  %  c.  19. 

L.  SissJiirA,  an  ancient  liiftnrli  mm^ 
the  Ronuns,  91  B.  C.  He  wrote  aa  «mK 
of  the  republic,  [from  the  taking  if  Aw 
by  the  Gauls  to  the  wars  of  Sjila.]  aTvliik 
Cicero  speaks  with  great  wstriBla,«l#* 
translated  from  the  Greek  the  tflMiti^ 
bles  of  Aristides.  Some  fragseals  tf  le 
compositions  are  quoted  by  difisffeeft  udtttk 
(hid.  Tritt.i,v.  443.— Ctc.  iM  Bn^Umi 

who,  on  being  reprimanded  is  dbeiMiktia 
the  ill  conduct  and  depravei  aaaaenif'le 
wife,  accused  publicly  A^fmmefaalwM 
commerce  with  her.    ZKsi^ 

SlSlGAM BIS,  or  SlSTCAJlMi  tht  IMfttf 
of  Darius  the  last  king  olcMa*  Ifcftwas 
taken  prisoner  by  Alexnatefka  GmAM 
the  battle  of  Issus,  with  the  raft  «C 
(amily.  The  conqueror  treateifcsi 
common  tenderness  and  attaotka^hii 
faer  as  his  own  mother,  aad  wM  It  III 
sternly  denied  to  the  petitioas  of  hisftNViB 
and  ministers,  he  often  granted  to  tht  ta^ 
cession  of  Sisygambis.  The  tmgu^  4f  Ai 
queen  for  Alexander  was  unoonMO^Mi  i^ 
deed,  she  no  sooner  heard  that  fae  vtt  Wl 
than  she  killed  herself,  unwiHim;  ^^9^ 
the  loss  of  so  genarous  an  eneasy  ;  thtMAi 
had  seen  with  less  concern  tkeMiMtv 
eon's  kingdom,  the  ruin  of  hisaalijirfl  mI 
himscdf  murdered  by  hbserTBnbL  wM 
also  lost  in  one  day,  her  hoabend  mIH  if 
her  brothers,  whom  Ochus  had 
to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Persia.    Chtrt.  4,  c  9, 1. 10,  c  5. 

SisiMiTHRA,  a  fortified  plaoaefi 
15  stadia  high,  80  inctrcomfen 
at  the  top.  Alexander  married 
Slrab.  11. 

SisocosTvs,  one  of  the  iriea^  of  Afav^ 
der,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  re«U«* 
nns.    Curl.  8,  ell. 

SuYPBirs,  a  brother  of  AthaaaawlU- 
moneus,  son  of  ^Solus  and  Enaretta*  tkiV^ 
crafty  prince  of  the  heroic  agea.  He 
Merope  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or,  m 
to  others,  of  Pandareos,  by  wben  111 
several  childreii.  Re  WU  ^iiyn^  iriN 
afterwards  Corinth,  and  he.dahunhedTlp** 
the  daughter  of  Salmoaeva,  liipawi  rnm^ 
been  told  by  an  oraole  thilbiiafcadnalybB 
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Other"*  daug^hter  wouldavenge  the  injuries 
lich  he  had  luffered  from  the  malevoleoce 
Salmoneus.  Tyro,  however,  as  Hyginus 
(Ts,  destroyed  the  two  sons  whom  she  had 
her  uncle.  It  is  reported  that  Sbyphus, 
i^truttinsr  Aotolycus,  who  stole  the  neigh- 
urin^  flocks,  marked  bis  bulls  under  the 
3t,  an<l  when  they  had  been  carried  away 
'the  dishonesty  of  his  friends,  he  confdand- 
:  and  astonished  the  thief  by  selecting  from 
s  numerous  flocks  those  bulls  which  by 
e  in»rtc  be  knew  to  be  his  own.  The  artt 
:e  of  Sisyphus  was  so  pleasing  to  Autolycus* 
ho  had  now  found  one  more  cunning  than 
mseif,  that  he  pertiiitted  him  to  enjoy  the 
»cnpany  of  his  daughter  Anticlea,  whom  a 
w  days  after  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Laer- 
s  of  Ithaca.  After  his  death,  Sisyphus  was 
mdenaned  in  hell,  to  roll  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
larg^  stone,  which  had  no  sooner  reached 
le  summit  than  it  fell  back  into  the  plain 
ilh  impetuosity,  and  rendered  bis  punisb< 
ent  eternal.  The  causes  of  this  rigorous 
ntence  are  variously  reported.  Some  at- 
ibute  it  to  his  continual  depredations  in  the 
3ighbouring  country,  and  his  cruelty  in  lay- 
g  heaps  of  stones  oo  those  whom  he  had 
iundered,  and  sufiering  them  to  expire  in 
te  most  a^ottizing  torments.  Others,  to  the 
tsalt  offered  to  Plato,  in  chaining  death  in  his 
dace,  and  detaining  her  till  Mars,  at  the  re 
lest  of  the  king  ofhell,  went  to  deliver  her 
om  coofioement.  Others  suppose  that  Ja- 
iler inflicted  this  puaiahmeat  becaaae  he 
*ld  Aaopus  where  his  daughter  iEgina  had 
eeo  carried  away  by  her  ravisher.  The 
lore  followed  opinion,  however,  is,  that  Sisy- 
hus,  on  his  death-bed,  intreated  his  wife  to 
•ave  his  body  anburied,  and  when  he  came 
ito  Pluto's  (ingdoro,  he  received  the  per- 
lisslon  of  returning  apon  earth  to  punish 
lis  Sf^emingn^ligeoceof  his  wife,  bat,  bow 
7er,  on  promise  of  immediately  returning, 
at  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  tl^o  infernal  re- 
ions  than  he  violated  bis  epgagements,  and 
hen  be  was  at  last  brought  back  to  hell  by 
fars,  Pluto,  to  punish  his  want  of  fidelity 
id  honour,  oondemned  him  to  roll  a  hage 
one  to  the  top  of  a  moontain.  The  institu 
on  of  the  Pythian  games  is  attributed  by 
>me  to  Sisyphus.  To  be  of  the  blood  of 
isyphus  was  deemed  disgracefal  amo]^  the 
acients.  Homer,  Od.  v.  692.— Kir^g.  JEn.  6, 
.  616.— 09fi<.  Mel.  4,  v.  459.  1.  13,  v.  32,— 
'atl.  4,  V.  175,  in  Ibtd,  191 —Pout.  2,  Sic, 
Jygin,  fob.  60.— fioro/.  2,  od.  14,  v.  20.— 

tpollod,  3,  o.  4. A  son  of  M.  Antony,  who 

ras  boqi  deConaed,  and  received  the  name 
f  Sisyphus,  because  he  was  endowed  with 
euius  and  an  excellent  undentanding.  flora/, 
,  sat.  3,  V.  47. 

SiTRdviA,  [th'e  central  one  of  the  three 
romontories  which  he  at  the  southern  extre- 
oity  ofChalcidice  in  Macedonia.  As  Chalci 
icB  was  originally  a  part  of  Thrace,  the 
erm  Sitbonia  is  often  applied  by  the  poets 
»  the  latter  country;  hence  the  epithet 
titbou  is.]  It  received  its  name  from  king 
<ithom.  Horai.  1,  od.  18,  v.  ^,^0m4,  Mei, 
5K 


6,  V.  588, 1.  7,  V,  466,  |.  13.  v.  571.— Here- 
dot.  7,  c.  122. 

SiTivs,  a  Roman  who  assisted  Cssar  in  Af- 
rici^with  great  success,  flfe  was  rewarded 
with  a  province  of  Numjdia.  {vid.  Ciru.l 
Sullust,Jug,2\. 

SiTdVES,  a  nation  of  Germany,  or  modem 
Norway,  according  to  tome.  Tacit,  de  0*rm^ 
45. 

Smakaqdvs,  a  mountain  of  Egypt  on  the 
Arabian  golf,  where  emeralds  (tmaragdi) 
were  dug.  [The  Smaragdus  Mons  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
5ea ;  being  that  called  by  the  Arabs  Maaden 
Uzzumwrud^  or  the  Mine  of  Emeralds.]  StraK 
16. 

Smkrdis,  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  brother  Cambyses.  As  his  exe- 
cution was  net  public,  and  as  it  was  only 
known  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  monarch, 
one  of  the  Magi  of  Persia,  who  was  himself 
called  Smerdis,  and  who  greatly  resembled 
the  deceased  prince,  declared  himself  kieg^ 
at  the  death  of  Cambyses.  This  usurpatiou 
would  not  perhaps  have  been  known  bad 
not  he  taken  too  many  precautions  to  conceal 
it.  £Otanes,  a  Persian  noble  of  the  first 
rank,  suspecting  at  la»t  that  there  was  some 
imposture,  from  the  circumstance  of  Sptier* 
dis  never  <^uitting  the  citadel,  and  froj^  bis 
never  inviting  any  of  the  nobility  to  his  pre« 
sence,  discovered  the  whole  afiair  through 
his  daughter  Phasdyma.  This  female  bad 
been  the  wife  of  Cambyses,  and  with  the 
other  wives  of  the  late  king,  had  been  retain* 
ed  by  the  usurper.  At  her  father's  reouest 
she  felt  the  head  of  Smerdis  while  he  slept, 
and  discovered  that  he  had  no  ears.  Qtanes 
on  this  was  folly  convinced  that  the  pretend* 
ed  monarch  was  no  other  than  the  Magus 
Smerdis,  he  having  been  deprived  of  his  ears 
by  Cyros  on  account  of  some  atrocious  com- 
duct.  Upon  this  discovery  the  conspiracy 
ensued  which  ended  with  the  death  of  Smer« 
dis,  and  the  elevation  of  Darius,  son  of  Hys* 
taspes,  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  discovery 
of  this  impostare  was  long  celebrated  in  Per« 
sia  as  a  festival :  by  reason  of  the  gritel 
slaughter  of  the  Magi,  which  was  madewl^en 
Smerdis  was  put  to  death,  it  was  called  by  a 
Persian  name  which  the  Greeks  reader  by 
Maffophooia.  Some  suppose  that  the  name 
of  Magi  was  given  them  after  this  event» 
from  a  Persian  word  signifying  cropt'eared^ 
vid.  Magi,  where  other  etymologies  are  giv- 
en.}  Herodoi,  3,  c.  30.^-^ia/tii.  1,  c.  9. 

Smilax,  a  beautiful  sbepherdeis  who  be« 
came  enamoured  of  Crocus.  She  was  change 
ed  into  a  flower,  as  also  her  lover,  Ovuf, 
tfe/.  4,  V.  283. 

SMUTTiUbUSf  one  of  the  surnames  of  Apol- 
lo. [He  was  worshipped  under  this  name 
in  the  city  of  Chrysa,  in  Troas,  where  h^ 
also  had  a  temple.)  The  rahahitayDti  raised 
him  this  temple,  becaose  he  had  destroyed  m 
number  of  rats  (hat  iolested  the  country. 
These  rats  were  ealled  ^fuf^i^  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Pbrygia,  wl^noe  the  sunmn^. 
There  is  soother  story  simiUr  t^this  ral^ 
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cdby  the  Greek  scholiast  o(  Homer.  II.  1,  ▼. 
3.  [Strabo  gives  a  di/Terent  accoant  of  the 
origm  of  the  temple  from  the  old  poet  Cat* 
linos.  According  to  him,  the  Teucri,  migrat- 
ing from  Crete,  were  told  by  an  oracle  to 
'  settle  in  that  place  where  they  shoold  first 
be  attacked  by  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  Having  halted  for  the  night  in 
this  place,  a  large  number  of  field-mice  came 
and  gnawed  away  the  leathern  straps  of  their 
baggage  and  thongs  of  their  armour.  Deem 
ing  the  oracle  fulfilled,  they  settled  on  the 
spot,  and  raised  a  temple  to  Apollo  Smin- 
theut.  The  town  of  Chrysa  is  sometimes 
called  Sminthium.  rid.  Chrysa.] — Strab 
13.— OBirf.  Met.  12,  V.  585. 

Smyrna,  a  celebrated  sea-port  town  of 
Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  built,  as  some  suppose, 
by  Tantalus,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the 
JEoIians.  [The  latter  is  the  more  correct 
opinion.  The  iEolian  colony  which  found- 
ed Smyrna  is  said  to  have  come  from  Cums. 
The  city  took  the  name  of  Smyrna  from  the 
wife  of  the  leader  of  the  colony  :  it  belonged 
therefore  originally  to  the  iEolian  league.  A 
party  of  Colophonian  exiles,  however,  having 
been  received  into  the  city,  requited  the  hos- 
pitality ol  the  inhabitants  by  shutting  the 
gates  upon  them  while  they  were  withoui 
the  walls  celebrating  a  festival,  and  so  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place.  They  were 
besieged  by  the  JBolians,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  place  upon  deli- 
vering up  to  the  former  inhabitants  their  pri- 
vate property.  Smyrna  after  .this  was 
strengthened  by  an  Kphesian  colony,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
It  was  subsequently  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Sardyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  scattered  among  the  adjacent  villages. 
They  lived  thus  for  the  space  of  400  years, 
until  Antigonu",  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
charmed  with  the  situation,  founded,  about 
fiO  stadia  from  the  site  of  the  old,  a  new  city 
called  Smyrna,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
gulfl  Lysimachus  completed  what  Aotigonus 
had  begun,  and  the  new  city  became  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Lower  Asia  Another 
account  makes  Alexander,  the  founder  of  this 
city, and  Pliny  and  Pausanias  both  adopt  this 
opinicm ;  but  it  is  contradicted  by  the  simple 
fact,  that  Alexander  in  his  expedition  against 
Darius,  never  came  to  this  spot,  but  passed 
on  rapidly  from  Sardis  to  Ephesus.j  The 
inhabitants  were  given  much  to  luxury  and 
indolence,  but  they  were  universally  esteem- 
ed for  their  valour  and  intrepidity  when 
called  to  action.  Marcus  Anrelius  repaired 
it  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth 
quake,  about  the  180th  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  Smyrna  still  continues  to  be  a  very 
commercial  town.  The  river  Meles  flows 
near  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  Smyrna 
believe  that  Homer  was  born  among  them, 
and  to  confirm  this  opinion,  they  not  only 
paid  him  divine  honours,  but  showed  a  place 
which  bore  the  poet's  name,  and  also  had  a 
ttftlss  coin  in  circulation,  which  was  called 
770 


Homerium.    Some  suppose  thmtit 
Smyrna  from  an  Amazon  of  tbe 
who  took  possession  of  it.      I£erodaL  \. 

kc-'Strab.  12  and   14 ilaL   8, 

Paus.  5,  c.  S.—Meia,  I,  c.  17. A 

of  Thias,  mother  of  Adonis^.^ Aa  Ai 

—  The  name  of  b  poem  w^hicfa  CisB 
tin  poet,  composed  id   nine  years,  aai 
was  worthy  of  admiratioo,  acGordi«^& 
tullu%  94 

Smtrnjeub,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  &i?: 
tury,  called  also  Calaber,      (rid.  Calitr 

SoASTA,  a  river  of  Albania.     PStl 

SoAJROA,  a  town  of  Armenia. 

SoitfES,  a  people  of  Colchis*  aa 
casus,  in  whose  territories  the  riven  *m 
with  golden  sands,  which  the  inbabitB^ 
ther  is  wool  skins,  whence,  perhap. 
the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece.    S/rai  i  * 
Plin,  33,  c.  3. 

S6CRATB8,  the  most   celeln^ted   pti> 
pher  of  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  JUiu 
His  father  Sopbroniscus  was  a  statian;B 
his  mother  Phenarete  was   bj  profes 
midwife.     [Upon  the  death  €>f  htafy&r. 
was  left  with  no  other  inhentanoe  ttsc  ts 
small  sum  of  eighty  mtno,  which,  th^ 
I  he  dishonesty  of  a  relation  to  whom  Sq^ 
niscus  led  the  charge  of  his  atbin,  fe  sx 
lost.    This  laid  him  under  the  i 
supporting  himself  by  labour ;  mod  Jk  gt 
tinned  to  practice  for  some  time  tbt  | 
sion  of  his  father  in   Athens ;  at  tke 
time,  however,  devoting  all  the  feimck 
could  command  to  the  study  of  phikao^^ 
He  is  said  to  have  formed  statues  of  tfeekr 
hi  ted  graces,  which  were  allowed  a  pbaz 
the  citadel  of  Athens.]    He  was  called  t«i| 
from   this  meaner  employment,  of  vfcsi 
however,  he  never  blushed,  by  Onto,  i^ 
admired  bis  genius  and  courted  hisftm^ 
ship.    Philosophy  soon  became  the  stndy  c 
Socrates,  and  under  Arcbelaos  Bad  ABan- 
goras-he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  exeaphr; 
virtue  which  succeeding  ages  have  ever  lor- 
ed  and  venerated.    [Prodicns,  the  sopttit 
was  his  preceptor  in  eloquence,  Ersns  g 
poetry,  Theodorus  in  geometry,  modJhm 
in  Music.     Aspasia,  a  woman  no  lesicch- 
brated  for  her  intellectual  than  her  penool 
accomplishments,  whose  house  was  fre^aeet- 
ed  by  the  most  celebrated  chanctsn,  ted 
also  some  share  in  the  education  of  Socr^] 
He  appeared  like  the  rest  of  his  ooontry- 
men  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  be  foiigbt  witb 
boldness  and  intrepidity,  and  to  his  ooange 
two  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  Xeaopboo  aad 
Alcibiades,  owed  the  presemtioQ  of  thur 
lives.    But  the  character  ofSoorates  appears 
more  conspicuous  as  a  philoiopber  tod  m> 
ralist  thaii  as  that  of  a  warrior.    H«  vu 
fond  of  labour,  he  inured  himself  to  iiftr 
hardships,  and  he  acquired  that  sereiutfCif 
mind  and  firmness  of  couDtenaoce  whicft  te 
most  alarming  dangers  could  never  datrpy, 
or  the  most '  sudden  calamities  alter.  U  be 
was  poor,  it  was  from  choice,  and  sol  the 
effects  of  vanity,  or  the  wish  of  appnnn^gii* 
gular.    H§,yfep|-^4njsii?L?gtkp»f»iK«.  «»* 
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insalts  of  uialice  or  resentment  he  not  on 
reated  with  contempt,  but  even  received 
h  a  mind  thnt  expressed  some  concern, 
i  felt  compassion  for  the  depravity  of  bu- 
3  nature.  So  single  and  so  venerable  a 
racter  was  admired  by  the  most  enlight- 
d  of  the  Athenians.  Socrates  was  atten  I 
by  a  number  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom 
instructed  by  his  exemplary  life,  as  well 
by  his  doctrines.  He  had  no  particular 
ce  where  to  deliver  his  lectures,  but  as 
good  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  reforma- 
I  of  their  corrupted  morals,  and  not  (he 
umulation  of  riches,  was  the  object  of  hia 
iy^  he  was  present  every  where,  and 
w  the  attention  of  his  auditors  either  in 
groves  of  Academus,  the  Lyceum,  or  on 

banks  of  the  Ilyssus.  He  spoke  with 
idom  on  every  subject,  religious  as  well 
:ivil,  and  had  the  courage  to  condemn  the 
Icnce  of  his  countrxmen,  and  to  withstand 
torrent  of  resentment  by  which  the  Athe- 
u  g^encrals  were  capitally  punished  for  not 
•ying  the  dead  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae. 
e  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  senate  offivf^ 
3dred,  and  was  president  of  the  day  when 
•  matter  came  first  under  consideration.] 
is  independeace  of  spirit,  and  that  visible 
)eriority  of  mind  and  genius  over  the  rest 
his  conotrymen,  created  many  enemies 
Socrates  :  but  as  his  character  was  irre 
>achable,  and  his  doctrines  pure  and  voitl 
all  obscurity,  the  voice  of  malevolence 
.8 silent.  Yet  Aristophanes  soon  undertook, 
his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  to  ridicule  the 
Qerable  character  of  Socrates  on  the  stage, 
d.  remarks  under  the  article  Aristophanes, 
seems  that  Socrates,  who  seldom  visited 
3  theatre  except  when  the  tragedies  of  Eu 
>ides  were  performed,  attended  the  repre- 
Qtatiou  of  this  play  at  a  time  when  the 
»use  was  crowded  with  strangers,  who  hap- 
ned  to  be  at  Athens  during  the  celebration 

a  Bacchanalian  festival.  When  the  per 
-mer  who  represented  Socrates,  appeared 
>on  the  stage,  a  general  whisper  passed 
Dng  the  benches  where  the  strangers  sat,  to 
iquire  who  the  person  was  whom  the  poet 
eant  to  satirize.  Socrates,  who  bad  taken 
s  station  in  one  of  the  most  public  parts  of 
e  theatre,  observed  this  circumstance,  and 
imediately  with  great  coolness,  rose  up  to 
•atify  the  cariosity  of  the  audience,  and  re 
ained  standing  during  the  rest  of  the  repre 
ntation.  One  of  the  spectators,  astonished 
:  the  magnanimity  which  this  action  dis- 
ivered,  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  feel 
imself  much  chagrined  to  be  thus  held  up 
>  public  derision.  **  By  no  means,*'  repli 
i  Socrates ;  ^M  am  only  a  host  at  a  public 
istival,  where  T  provide  a  large  company 
Jixh  entertainment.^  The  confidence  which 
locrates  discovered  in  his  own  innocence  and 
aerit,  and  the  uuiform  consistency  and  dig- 
lity  of  his  conduct,  screened  him  for  the  prp- 
ent  from  the  assaults  of  envy  and  malice 
When  Aristophanes  attempted  th6  follow- 
Dg  year  to  renew  the  piece  with  alterations 
m^  additions,    the  representation    w&s  so 


much  discouraged  that  he  was  forced  to  dis- 
continue it.]  A  second  and  more  successful 
attempt  to^ injure  the  philosopher  was  made 
some  years  after  by  an  open  prosecntion. 
Melitus  stood  forth  to  criminate  him,  to- 
gether with  Anitus  and  Lycon,  and  the  phi- 
losopher was  summoned  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  five  hundred.  He  was  accused  of  cor- 
rupting the  Athenian  youth,  of  making  inno- 
vations in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  of 
ridiculing  the  many  gods  which  the  AtHb* 
mans  worshipped  ;  yet  false  as  this  might  ap- 
pear, the  accusers  relied  for  the  success  of  thek 
cause  upon  ti<e  perjury  of  false  witnesses, 
and  the  6nvy  of  the  judges,  whose  ignorance 
would  readily  yield  to  misrepresentation,  and 
be  influenced  and  guided  by  eloquence  and 
artifice.  In  this  their  expectations  were 
not  frustrated,  and  while  the  judges  expected 
submissinn  from  Socrates,  and  that  mean- 
ness of  behaviour  and  servility  of  defence  . 
which  distinguished  criminals,  the  philoso- 
pher, perhaps,  accelerated  his  own  fall  by  the 
firmness  of  his  mind  and  his  uncomplying  in- 
tegrity. Lysias,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  age,  composed  an  oration  in. a 
laboured  and  pathetic  style,  which  he  offered 
to  his  friend  to  be  pronounced  as  his  defence 
in  the  presence  of  his  judges.  Socrates  read 
it,  but  after  he  had  praised  the  eloquence  and 
the  animation  of  the  whole,  he  rejected  it, 
as  neither  manly  nor  expressive  of  fortitude, 
and,  comparing  it  to  Sicyonian  shoes,  which, 
though  fitting,  were  proofs  of  effeminacy,  he 
observed,  that  a  philosopher  ought  to  be  con- 
spicuous for  magnanimity  and  for  firmness  of 
soul.  In  his  apology  he  spoke  with  great  ani- 
mation, and  confessed  that  while  others  boast- 
ed that  they  were  acquainted  with  every 
thing,  he  himself  knew  nothing.  The  whole 
discourse  was  full  of  simplicity  and  noble  gran- 
deur, the  energetic  language  of  offended  in- 
nocence. He  modestly  said,  that  what  he 
possessed  was  applied  for  the  service  of  the 
Athenians:  it  was  his  wish  to  make  his  fel- 
low-citizens happy,  and  it  was  a  duty  he 
performed  by  the  special  command  of  the 
gods,  whote  authority^  said  he  emphatically 
to  bis  judges,  I  regard  more  thanyour$.  Saoli 
language  from  a  man  who  was  accased  of  a 
capital  crime,  astonished  and  irritated  the 
judges.  Socrates  was  condemned,  but  only 
by  a  majority  of  three  voices ;  and  when  he 
was  demnnded,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  laws,  to  past  sentence  on  himself 
and  to  mention  the  death  he  preferred,  the 
philosopher  said.  For  my  atlemptt  to  teach 
the  Athenian  youth  justice  and  moderation, 
and  to  render  the  rest  of  my  countrymen  more 
happy,  let  me  be  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
perue  the  remaining  years  of  my  life  in  the 
Prytaneumt  an  honour,  0  Athenians,  which 
f  deserve  more  than  the  tfictors  of  the  Olym- 
pic games.  Thn/  make  their  countrymen 
happy  in  appearance,  but  I  hare  made  you 
so  in  reality.  This  exasperated  the  judges 
h  the  highest  degree,  and  he  was  condemned 
^  drink  hemlock.  Upon  this  he  addressed 
I  the  court,  and  more  particularly  the  judges, 
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who  had  dcicided  in  his  favoar,  in  a  pathetic 
speech.  He  told  them  that  to  die  was  a 
pleasure^  since  he  was  goin^  to  hold  converse 
with  the  greatest  heroes  df  antiquity  ;  he  re- 
cesumeaded  to  their  paternal  care  his  de- 
fenceless children,  and  as  he  returned  to 
the  prison,  he  exclaimed:  I  go  tadie^you 
io  ItDt  f  hit  tohieh  is  the  be$t  tht  Divinity 
^Mtahkn&tt,  The  solemn  celebration  of 
tfaMi  Delian  festivals  ivid-  Delia,]  prevented 
bis  ezeculion  for  thirty  days,  and  during  thni 
lime  he  was  confined  in  the  prison  and  load' 
«id  with  ironsv  tlis  friends,  and  particnlarly 
his  disciples,  were  his  constant  attendants ; 
lie  discoursed  with  them  upon  different  sub- 
jects With  all  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  se- 
reiiity.  tie  reproved  them  for  their  sorrow, 
mad  when  t>ae  of  them  was  uncommonly 
grieved  because  be  was  to  suffer  though  in- 
nocent, the  philosopher  replieijl,  woMyou 
then  have  me  die  guilty  f  With  this  com- 
pooure  he  spent  his  last  days;  he  continued 
to  be  a  preceptor  till  the  moment  of  his  death, 
«nd  instructed  his  pupils  on  questions  of  the 
Ipreetesl  importance ;  he  told  them  his  opi- 
nions in  support  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
«nd  reprobated  with  acrimony  the  prevalent 
xiiistom  of  suicide.  He  disreg  trded  the  in- 
tercession oi  his  friends,  and  when  it  was  in 
\i\%  power  to  make  his  escape  out  of  prison, 
he  refused  it,  and  asked  with  his  usual  plea- 
isantry,  where  he  could  escape  death  ;  whett^ 
eays  he  to  Critd,  who  had  bribed  the  gaoler 
and  made  his  escape  certain,  where  ehail  / 
,fiy  to  avoid  this  irrevocable  doom  passed  09i 
€iU  mankind  .f    When  the  hour  to  drink  the 

Soison  was  come,  the  ezecntioner  presented 
im  the  cup  with  tears  in  his  eyes^  Socrates 
received  it  with  composure,  and  after  he  ha<i 
made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  he  drank  it  with 
«a  unaltered  countenance,  and  a  few  moments 
mfter  he  expired.  Such  was  the  end  of  a 
man  whom  the  influenced  answer  of  the  ore- 
*oke  of  t)elphi  had  pronounced  the  wisest  of 
mankind.  Socrates  died  400  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  TOth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
tiro  sooner  buried  than  the  Athenians  repent- 
ed of  their  cruelty,  his  accusers  were  univer- 
sally despised  and  shunned,  one  suffered  death, 
some  were  banished,  and  others,  with  their 
"dwu  hands,  put  an  end  to  the  life  which  their 
severity  to  the  best  of  the  Athenians  had  ren- 
dered insupportable.  The  actions,  sinrings, 
and  opinions  of  Socrates  have  been  &ithfully 
recorded  by  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
liis  pupils,  Xeiiophon  and  Plato,  and  eswery 
thing  which  relates  to  the  life  and  circum- 
"^nces  of  this  great  philosopher  is  now  mi- 
nutely known.  To  his  poverty,  hb  innooeoee, 
itnd  his  example,  the  Greeks  were  particu- 
Urly  indebted  for  their  zreatness  and  splen- 
dour^ and  the  learning  which  was  universal* 
3y  disseminated  by  his  pupils,  gave  the  whole 
nation  a  consciousness  of  their  superiority 

ov^  the  restoftlie  world,  not  oUly  to  the  po- 
'lite  fcris,  bat  in  the  more  labc^-ious  exerciser 
•which  their  writings  oelebrated.    The  pHB 

!o9Aphy  of  Socrates  forms  mn  ittterestingl 
•^poch  in  thehistoryoft^e  human  mind.  The! 
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son  of  Sophroniscm  derided    tbc  mer 
struse  inquiries  and  BMtai^jvical  naii 
of  bis.  predecessors,  and  by  Brmt  iotrar 
moral  philosophy,  be  indiioed  m»e*r»r^  i 
sider  themselvee,  their   pasnoos*  tfccj^ 
oions,  their daties,aetioii9  end  ^cttkaca  f 
this  it  Was  said,  that  the  ibossder  m£  ttt 
cratic  school  drew    philoeopli  j   dom^  t . 
heiYen  upon  the  earth,     la   lks>  atfiri 
upon  religious  worship*  Boeimtes  was  *. 
self,  an  example  ;  he  b^iered  the  divca* 
gin  of  dreams  and  omepe,  «od  paMair 
clared  that  he  was  accompuiicd  by  a  dins 
or  invisible  conductor,  whoae  frcqas«  acr 
position  stopped  him  frona  the  mmeawia 
evil,  and  the  guilt  of  niiscoiidiict.    T\fl  . 
miliar  spirit,  however,  aocording  te  wa- 
was  nothing  more  than  a  sound  jii%witf  e^ 
isted  by  prudence  and  lon|f  expetiaoee,  vu- 
wamed  him  at  the  apprMoh  of  daagw.  tr 
frtun  a  general  specnIatioQ  of  maakiifcl  et* 
foresee  what  succMs  would  attead  aa  ct^ 
prize,  or  whi«t  calamitiee  wooKl  foBam  as  . 
managed  administratioo.     [Air.  Narssftm 
that  Urates,  in  the  exprcsaioas  BNalf  c 
derstood  to  refer  to  bis  demoa,  aHadsi  «l* 
to  some  species  of  SHnatwHi^  perieclly  ■»- 
logous  to  the  omens  of  his  age  and  ese^ 
He  called  the  sign,  whatever  k  va^  t- 
means  of  which  he  suppoaad  iatiaatMas  fisbe 
communicated  to  him,  a  demoa  er  divtady. 
As  a  supporter  of  the  imwertalify  of  Che 
soul,  he  allowed  the  perftctiea  of  a  saproaa 
knowledge,  frem  which  be  dcdntaitha  (c- 
vemment  of  the  universe.    From  the  lasser 
ces  of  experience,  as  well  as  nature  aai  sk- 
servation,  he  perceired   ttie  iaJiaiimBsa 
dispensation  of  good  and  evil  lo  maakiBd  fay 
the  hand  of  heaven,  and  be  sras  eaavaotd 
that  nothing  but  the  most  ioeoMidtraSswsaL^ 
incur  the  displeasure  of  their  Creatorts  atad 
poverty  or  sickness,  or  gratily  a  seanal  s^ 
petite,  which  must  at  the  end  faaraa  ths: 
soul  with  remorse  and  the  r  <aiif  iniaasa  ai 
guilt.    From  this  naetvral  riew  of  tkap,  kc 
perceived  the  relation  of  ooe  natioa  wilftss»- 
ther,  and  how  much  the  tranquillity  sf  ari 
society  depended  upon  the  proper  disEhsrp 
of  these  respective  dutiea.     [Socrata  esf: 
be  regarded  as  the  great  parent  sfeoni 
philosophy.    Hence  he  is  said  to  tmse  ikse:^ 
down  philosophy  from  the  sktei  ts  dwdl 
among  men.  ]    The  actions  of  men  firaiW 
materials  also  for  his  discourse :  to  imtrsct 
them  was  his  aim,  and  to  reader  tbeai  ^!pf 
was  the  ultimate  object  of  his  daily  kam 
From  principles  like  these,  which  wws  is- 
forced  by  the  unparalleled  exampla  J  a 
affectionate    husband,   a    tender  parsit  i 
warlike  soldier,  and  a  patriotic  cdjanii 
Socrates,  the  celebrated  sects  of  the  Phls- 
nists,  ttke  Peripatetics,  the  Academics,  Cyrt* 
naics,  Stoics,  ttc  soon  after  arose.    Secnta 
never  wrote  for  the  publie  eye,  yet  wsy 
support  that  the  tragedies  of  his  papd  £»• 
ripides  were  partly  composed  liy  has.   Hi 
was  naturally  of  a  licentious  di^waitiaB  i  sad 
a  physiognomist  observed,  in  iookiag  ia  Urn 
hce  of  the  idiilesopber,  that  ^s  heart  esi 

uigTiizeu  uy  *^j  v^  v^pt  ln^ 
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the  iiif>st  deprated,  immodM,  wad  ebrvftpikd 
that  ever  was  in  thfe  htmraii  breast.  Thw 
nearly  cost  the  satif ist  his  Ufe,  but  Sdcfate? 
upbraided  his  disciples,  who  wished  to  panish 
the  physic^ombt,  stid  declared  that  his  as- 
serticxis  were  trde,  bdt  that  all  his  Tioioii^ 
propensities  had  beril  dtiljr  corrected  and 
curbed  by  Means  of  reasoh.  Socrates  made 
a  poetical  versioti  of  iElsop's  &bles  While  n. 
prison.  fT-e ''  Meffioirs  of  SoerAtes,"  from  the 
pea  of  ketiophoti,  sbodld  be  r6AJ  by  eter) 
one  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  thorougblv 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  this  §;rea 
philosopher.]  Laert — Xenoph. — Plalo.^ 
l^auM,  1,  c  «$.— F/u<.  (U  •/».  PhU,  hjt.^Cie. 
4U  Orat,  h  c.  64.— TVsc.  1,  c.  41,  Uc-rFai 

Afax,  %  e.  4. A  leader  of  the  Ach^eatii  ai 

tlie  battle  df  CuDaxa.    He  was  toiled  auis 

put  to  death  by  order  of  Artalerzet.— ^-^A 

Khodian  hi  the  a^  of  Augustas.  He  Wrote  ai> 

acGoubt  of  the  ciWl  wars.— -«>A  scholiiist  bom, 

A.  E^  380,  at  Coostantinoplo.    H(f  wrote  an 

ecclesiastical  history  from  the  year  909,  where 

Ku^bius  ended,  down  to  440,  with  great 

exactness  and  judgment,  of  which  the  best 

^edition  is  that  of  Readinf  ,  fol.  Caniab.  17M. 

SOBHiAS,  (Julia)  mother  of  the  emperor 

lieliogabalus,  was  made  presidentof  a  senate 

of  women,  which  she  had  elected  to  deci  e 

the  quarrels  and  the  affiiirs  of  the  Homan 

matrons.     She  at  last  provoked  the  people  by 

her  debaucheries,  eztraragance,and  cruelties. 

and   was  murdered  with  her  son  and  family. 

She  was  a  natiYe  of  Apamea ;  her  father'.* 

name  Was  Julius  Avitus,  and  her  motfafer'^ 

Masa.    Her  sister  Julia  Mammssa  matrieil 

the  emperor  Septlmins  Serems. 

^GniANA,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Scythia,  east  by  the  Sace,  south 
by  Bactriaoa.  and  west  by  the  Chorasm-i. 
£apd  now  known  by  the  name  of  ^^I'Sogd.] 
The  people  are  called  Sogdiani,  The  capi- 
tal was  called  Marcanda,  [the  celebrated 
Sarmaeand  of  Tartar  history]  Herodot,  3. 
c.  93.— Ctir^  7,  c.  10. 

SoGDiiruft,  a  son  of  Artaxerzes  Long^- 
xnanus,  who  murdered  his  elder  brother,  kin^; 
Xerxes,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Per 
eian  throne.  He  was  but  seven  months  m 
possession  of  the  crown.  H  is  brother  Ochus, 
who  reigned,  under  the  name  of  Darius  No 
thas,  conspired  antinst  him,  and  suffocated 
him  in  ft  tower  full  of  warm  ashes. 

Sol,  {the  sun^)  was  an  object  of  veneration 
aMoDg  the  ancients.  It  was  particularl> 
worshipped  by  the  Persians,  under  the  name 
ef  Mitttras ;  and  was  the  Baal  or  Bel  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Belphegor  of  the  Moabites, 
the  Moloch  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Osiris  of 
the  Egjrptians.  and  the  Adonis  of  the  Syrian?. 
lind,  remarks  to  the  article  Hercules.]  The 
MftM^^tte  sacrificed  horses  to  the  sun  on 
AOconnt  of  their  swiftness.  According  to  some 
of  the  aodtent  poets,  Bdi  and  Apollo  were  twr> 
difiereot  persons.  Apollo,  however,  ami 
Phttbu),  and  Sol,  are  nniversally  snpposed  to 
be  the  same  ddly. 

SoLicnthrM,  a  toWn  of   Germany,  now 
.^m//»,  en  the  Neckar. 


Soi.isr«fi,  (C.  Julius,)  a  grammarian  at  the 
«*nd  of  the  flrdt  century,  who  wrote  a  book 
called  Poljfhittor,  which  is  a  collection  of  his* 
tonoal  remarks  and  geographical  annotatiou 
iin  the  most  oelebrateJ  places  of  every  coun- 
t  ry.  He  has  been  called  Pliny's  ape,  beoaUs^ 
Me  imitated  that  well-known  naturalist.  [The 
best  editions  of  So'.inostare,tbat*of  Salmasiitf, 
PraJ.  1689,  2  vob.  8vo.  and  that  of  €resner, 
Lit.8.  1777.] 

SoLiB  ("ofrs,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  hU 
by  a.     [vid*  Ammon.] 

SoLdB  or  Soli,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  built  on 
the  borders  ol  the  Glarius  by  an  Atheuiaa 
oloay.  It  was  oi^ginally  called  ./Speta,  till 
Solon  Visited  CyprOSt  and  advised  Fhilocy- 
l>rus,one  of  the  princes  of  the  island*  to  change 
the  situation  of  his  capital,  fthe  approaches 
to  which  were  steep  and  difficult,  and  the 
neighbourhood  unfruitful.^  His  i^vice  was 
folloared,  a  new  town  was  raised  in  a  beauti- 
ful plain,  and  call6d  after  the  name  of  the 
Athenian  philosopher.  [Solon  mentions  this 
incident  in  some  verses  addressed  to  Philooy*' 
prus,  and  preserved  in  Plutarch.  Poconke 
found  some  remains  of  this  ancient  oity,  a  por- 
tion of  which  still  bears  the  name  of  SoUii,'} 

Strab,  14.— Phi/,  m  SoL A  town  of  CiH- 

cia  on  the  sea*coast,  built  by  the  Greeks  and 
Rhodians.  It  was  afterwards  called  Pom* 
pei0poHs,  from  Pompey,  who  settled  a  colony 
of  pirates  there.  Plin,  6,  c.  27. — Dionyt. 
Some  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  who  settled 
in  either  of  these  two  towns,  forgot  the  purity 
df  their  native  l^goage,  and  thence  arose  thd 
term  5oi«ctfmnif  applied  to  an  inelegant  or 
m proper  expression.     [iStiidos.  v.  Zoxec] 

SoL<Bi8  or  SoLOiRTiA,  a  promontory  of 
Libya  at  ti.e  extremity  oi  Mount  Atlas,  now 
Cape  Can/tiH.-*^  A  town  of  Sicily,  between 
Panormus  and  Himera,*  now  Solanio,  Cie, 
ytrr.  3,  c.  Al^^TfiMcyd.  6. 

SoLov,oneofihe seven  wise  menof  Grs66«, 
was  burn  at  Salamis  and  educated  at  Athens. 
His  £sther*s  name  was  Euphorioo,  or  Exe- 
hestides,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Inng  Cod- 
rus,  and  by  his  mother^s  side  he  reckoned 
amoi^  bis  relations  the  celebrated  Pisistra- 
tus.  After  he  had  devoted  part  of  his  time 
to  philosophical  and  political  studies.  Solon 
travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece : 
but  at  his  retm-n  home  he  was  distressed  with 
the  dissensions  which  were  kindled  among  his 
countrymen.  All  fixed  their  eyes  upon  So- 
lon as  a  deliverer,  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected  archon  and  sovereign  legislator.  He 
might  have  become  absolute,  but  he  refused 
the  dangerous  office  of  king  of  Athens,  and  in 
be  capacity  of  lawgiver  he  began  to  make  a 
reform  in  every  departm^t.  The  complaints 
f  the  poorer  citizens  fonnd  redress,  all  debts 
were  remitted,  and  no  one  Was  permitted  to 
9eice  the  person  of  his  debtor  if  unable  to 
make  A  restoration  of  his  money.  AAer  he 
had  made  the  most  salutary  regulations  in  the 
slate,  and  bound  the  Atheniani  by  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  would  faithfully  obsei^e  his 
laws  for  the  space  of  TO  years,  Solon  resign- 
ed the  office  of  legislator,  and  removed  him- 
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self  from  Athens.    He  visited  £g:ypt,  and  io 
the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  he  con- 
vinced the  monarch  of  the  instability  of  for- 
tune, and  told  him«  when  he  wished  to  know 
whether  he  was  not  the  happiest  of  mof 
tals,   that   Tellus,  an   Athenian,    who    had 
seen  his  country  in  a  flourishing  state,  who 
had  seen  his  children  lead  u  virtuous  life,  and 
who  had  himself  fallen  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, was  more  entitled  to  happiness  than  the 
possessor  of  riches  and  the  master  of  empires. 
AAer  ten  years^  absence,  ^olun  returned  to 
Athens,  but  he  ^ad  the  mortification  to  find 
the  greatest  part  of  his  regulations  disregard 
ed  by  the  factioiis  spirit  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus.    Not  to  be 
longer  a  spectator  of  the  divinions  that  reign- 
ed in  his  country,  he  retired  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  died  at  the  court  of  king  Philocyprus,  in  the 
SOth  year  of  his  age,  558  years   before  the 
Christian  era.    The  salutary  consequences  of 
the  laws  of  Solon  can  be  discovered  iu  the 
length  of  time  they  were  in  force  in  the  re- 
public of  Athens.     For  above  400  years  they 
flourished  in  full  vigour,  and  Cicero,  who  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  benign  influence, 
passes  the  highest  encomiums   upon  the  le- 
gislator, whose  superior  wisdom  framed  such 
a  code  of  regulations.    It  was  the  intention  of 
Solon  tn  protect  the  poorer  citizens,  and  by 
dividing  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenians  in- 
to four  classes,  three  of  which  were  permit- 
ted to  discharge  the  most  important  offices  and 
magistracies  of  the  state,  and  the  last  to  give 
their  opinion  in  the  assemblies,  but  not  have 
a  share  in  the  distinctions  ai4  honours  of  their 
superiors,  the  legislator  gave  the  populace  a 
privilege  which,  though  at  first  small  and  in- 
considerable, soon  rendered  them  masters  of 
the  republic  and  of  all  the  afliairs  of  govem< 
ment.     He  made  a  Reformation  in  the  Arec^ 
pagus,  he  increased  the  authority  of  the  mem> 
bers,  and  permitted  them  yearly  to  inquire 
how  every  citizen  maintained  himself,  and  to 
punish  such  as  lived  in  idleness,  and  were  not 
employed  in  some  honourable  and  lucrative 
profession.    He  also  regulated  the  Prytane- 
um,  and  fixed  the  numl^rof  itsjudges  to  400. 
The  sanguinary  laws  of  Draco  were  all  can- 
celled, except  that  against  murder,  and  the 
punishment  denounced  against  every  oflenJ- 
er  WHS  proportioned  to  his  cri^e  ;  but  Solou 
made  no  law  against  parricide  or  sacrilege. 
The  former  of  these  crimes,  he  said,  was  too 
horrible  to  human  nature  for  a  man.  to  U> 
guilty  of  it,   and  the   latter  could   never  b 
cumtnitted,  because  the  history  of  Athens  had 
never  furnished  a  single  instance.     Such  as 
had  died  in  the  service  of  their  country  were 
buried  with  great  pomp,  and  their  family  was 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  ;   but  such 
as  had  squandered  away  their  estates,  such 
as  refused  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  their 
country,  or  paid  no  attention  to  the  infirmi- 
ties and  distress  of  their  parents,  were  brand- 
ed with  infamy.    The  laws  of  marriage  were 
newly  regulated,  it  became  an  union  of  affec- 
tion and  tenderness,  and  no  longer  a  merce- 
nary  contract.    To  speak  with  ill  language 
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against  the  dead  aa  well  as  the  living,  m 
made  a  crime,  and  the  U^lator  wiahed  fe 
the  character  of  hit  fellow-cUizeiis  Ao9M>  \ 
freed  from  the  aspersions  of  malcToknos  m. 
envy.  A  person  that  bad  no  cfaiklnm  mm  , 
permitted  to  dispose  of  his  estates  as  ba  pLtm- 
ed,  and  the  females  were  not  allowed  Is  b* 
extravagant  in  their  dress  or  etpfawi.  7* 
be  guilty  of  adultery  was  a  capital 
and  the  friend  and  associate  of  lewd 
debauchery  was  never  permitted  to  ] 
public,  for,  as  the  philoaopber  observed,  t 
man  who  has  no  shame  is  not  capabie  ti  be- 
ing intrusted  with  the  people.  Thcst  c^ 
brated  laws  were  engravad  oo  several  tabkn. 
and,  that  they  might  be  better  Idbowb  g^ 
more  familiar  to  the  Atbenians,  tbaj  wert 
written  in  verse.  The  indignatioB  wkid 
Solon  expressed  on  seeing  tbe  tragical  ripn- 
sentations  of  Thespis  is  well  known,  aal  it 
sternly  observed,  that  if  fakebood  and  ictaa 
were  tolerated  on  the  stage  tbej  wuuHm 
find  their  way  among  tbe  oomiDon  ooe^a- 
tions  of  men.  According  to  Flotardi,  Salsa 
was  reconciled  to  Pisistratus,  bat  this  tesas 
to  be  false,  as  the  legislator  refused  te  Ima 
a  country  where  the  privileigcs  of  bb  feikw- 
citizens  were  trampled  upon  by  tbe  Bsaifa- 
tion  of  a  tyrant,  (vid,  Lycorgus.)  Pitti.  m 
SoL—HcrodoL  1 ,  c.  29.— />teg.  1.— As0. 1, 
c.  40.— Ctc.  - 

Solus;  (unUt^)  a  marilime  UmaoiScSj, 
(vid.  Soloeis.)     Slrab.  14. 

SoLYBiA,  or  SoLYMf,  [s  pcopla  eCLyda, 
of  whom  an  account  is  giTeo  under  tbe  bead 
of  Lycia.  Mention  is  there  also  made  of  the 
territory  called  Miljras,  wbicb  tbe  Selymi  ia- 
habited  after  being  driven  into  tbe  iutsrior 
by  a  colony  from  Crete.  The  more  nortltfn 
section  of  the  district  Milyas  acqaircd  ia  % 
later  age  the  name  ofCarlMlla,  or  CarbsUa.' 
Strah.  14.— Hom«r.  //.  6.— P/wi.  6,  c  27  aai 

29. An  ancient  name  ol  Jerusalem.    (tU. 

Hierosolyms.)    Juv:  6,  v.  543. 

SoMMcs,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nos,  was  oh 
of  the  infernal  deities,  and  presided  over  deep. 
His  palace,  according  to  some  mytbolcfist», 
is  a  dark  cave,  where  the  sun  never  poc- 
trates.  At  tbe  entrance  are  a  number  of  pap- 
pics  and  somniferous  herbs.  Tbe  god  bam- 
elf  is  represented  as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  fea- 
thers with  black  curtains.  The  dreams  itsad 
by  him,  and  Morpheus,  as  his  principal  aiioit 
er,  watches  lo  prevent  the  noise  from  avak- 
ug  him.  The  Lacedaemonians  alwajs  pJac- 
od  the  image  of  Somnus  near  that  of  deatik. 
Htsiod.  Theog.^Homer,  IL  14. — fVg.  •£■. 
6,v.  893— Ovu/..¥e/.ll. 

SoHCHis,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  tbe  age  d 
Solon.  It  was  he  who  told  that  celebrstai 
philosopher  a  number  of  traditions,  parliea- 
larly  about  the  AtUntic  isles,  which  be  re- 
presented as  more  extensive  than  the  oonti- 
uent  of  Africa  and  Asia  united.  Piut»  inlai, 
&c. 

[Son DS,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the 
Ganges,  and  now  the  Sonn-tou.  As  this  ri* 
ver  towards  its  or^in  is  called  jind^-nadi,  H. 
appears  that  the  name  Andoinatis^(give&aK 
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n  A.rriaik)  or  rather  Ando-aatis,  can  de- 
t  BO  other  than  it.] 
ovAtsr,  a  pfailofopbcr  of  Apamea,  in  th 
of  tbe  emperor  Conttantine.  He  was 
of  tlie  diflciples  of  lambliciiStanJ  after  his 
til  lie  'Was  at  the  head  of  the  Platonic  phi 
»pborfl. 

rop  HBjr3B«  a  country  of  Armeoia,  [between 
principal  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and 
uot  Maaius.   ^.  is  now  called  Zopfi.]   Lu- 
:.  2,  V.  693. 

345pBdci.X8,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  of 
lens,  educated  in  the  school  of  .£schy]us, 
as  bom  at  Colone  in  Attica,  about 497  B  C. 
\  stodied  mnsie  and  dancing  under  Lam- 
19,  and  early  distinguished  himself  in  both 
»e  arts,  particularly  after  the  battle  of  Sa- 
QiSy  "when  he  led  a  chorus  of  youths  around 
trophy,  erected  in  honour  of  that  victory, 
il  attracted  universal  attention  by  the  beau. 
of  his  person  and  the  music  of  his  lyre.] 
5  di^tingnished  himself  not  only  as  a  poet« 
It  alao  as  a  statesman.    He  commanded  the 
Lhenian  armies,  and  in  several  battles  he 
tared  the  supreme  command  with  Perioles, 
id  exercised  the  office  of  archon  with  credit 
id  boaonr.    [He  first  applied  himself  to  ly 
G  poetry,  in  which,  had  be  persevered,  he 
roald  have  emineotly  distinguished  himself, 
5  the  ebomses  of  his  tragedies  show ;  but 
[ie  reputation  which  iEschylus  had  acquired, 
nd  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  led  him  to 
ultrvate  the  tragic  muse.]     His  first  ap- 
tcarance    as   a  tragic   poet    reflects  great 
Looour   on    his    abfiities.    The    Atheninos 
ead    taken   the   island  of    Scyros,   and  to 
=^lebrate  that   memorable    event,  a  year- 
.  y  contest  for  tragedy  was  instituted.    So- 
Iphodes  on  this  occasion  obtained  the  prize 
over  many  competitors,  in  the  number  of 
-whom  was  £schylus,   his  friend    and    his 
master.  [iEschylus  and  Sophocles  contended 
more  than  once  for  the  prize.    The  aee  of 
Sophocles,  when  he  was  first  declared  the 
conqueror  of  his  former  preceptor,  was  only 
twenty-aine  years.    The  judges  on  this  occa- 
sion not  being  able  to  decide,  the  archon  Ap- 
sephion  referred  the  matter  tb  Cimon  and  his 
nine  colleagues  who  had  just  come  from  the 
battle  of  Eurymedon :  these  commanders  ad- 
judged the  prise  to  Sophocles.    The  success- 
ful tragedy  was  called  Triptolemns.]    This 
success  coQtributed  to  encourage  the  poet ; 
he  wrote  iot  the  stage  with  applause,  and 
obtained  th% poetical  prize  20  different  times. 
Sophocles  was  the  rival  of   Euripides  lor 
pablio  praise,  they  divided  the  applause  of 
the  populace,  and  while  the  former  surpass- 
ed in  the  lubkme  and  majestic,  the  other 
wi|t  not  inferior  in  the  tender  and  pathetic. 
The  Athenians  were  pleased  with  their  con- 
tention, and  as  the  theatre  was  at  that  time 
an  abject  of  importance  and  magnitude,  and 
deemed  id  essential  and  most  magnifii-ent  part 
of  the  religious  worship,  each  bad  his  admir- 
ers and  adherents  ;  but  the  two  poets,  capti- 
vated at  last  by  popular  applause,  gat*  way 
to  jealoQsy  and  rivalihip.    Of  120  tragedies 


which  Sophocles  composed,  only  sevens-are 
extant ;  Ajax',  Eleotra,king(EdipU8,  Anii^o« 
ne,  the  Trschinise,  Pbiloctetes,  and  (Ediput 
at  Colonos.  [It  is  probable  that,  instead  of 
120,  Sophocles  comt^sed  only  about  70,  tra- 
gedies. Of  the  seven  which  remain,  the 
best  is  the  (Edipus  Rex,  which  may  indeed 
be  well  supposed  to  have  been  the  master- 
piece of  Sophocles ;  and  yet  it  did  not  obtain 
the  prize.  It  is  certainly  the  finest  tragedy 
of  antiquity,  as  far  as  we  have  it  in  our  pow- 
er to  j  udge.]  The  ingratitude  of  the  children 
of  Sophocles  is  well  known.  They  wished  to 
become  immediate  masters  of  their  father^s 
possessions,  and  therefore,  tired  of  his  long 
life,  they  accused  him  before  the  Areopagus  of 
insanity.  The  only  defence  the  poet  made  was 
to  read  his  tragedy  of  (Edipus  at  Colonos,  which 
he  had  lately  finished,  and  then  he  asked  his 
judges,  whether  the  author  of  such  a  per- 
formance could  be  taxed  with  insanity  ?  The 
father  upon  this  was  acquitted,  and  the  child- 
ren returned  home  covered  with  shame  and 
;onfusion.  Sophocles  died  in  the  9 1st  year  of 
his  age,  406  years  l>efore  Christ,  through 
excess  of  joy,  as  some  authors  report,  of 
having  obtained  a  poetical  prize  at  the  Olym- 
pic games.  [Sophocles  increased  the  num<> 
ber  of  actors  to  three,  added  the  decoration 
ol  painted  scenery,  introduced  more  ease  and 
elegance  into  the  dialogue,  and  paid  a  strict- 
er attention  to  probability  and  natural  inci- 
dent His  stylo  is  remarkable  for  dignity 
and  beauty,  approaching  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  epic.  It  is  always  pure,  perspicuous, 
and  harmonious.  He  does  not,  like  bis  rival 
Euripides,  anticipate  the  subject  and  issue  of 
his  plots  by  any  formal  prologue,  but  evolves 
every  incident  in  a  gradual  and  natural  man- 
ner, and  carries  the  mind  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense until  the  final  c  atastrophe.  '  He  mana- 
ges his  choruses  also  with  better  effect,  by 
taaking  their  reflections  and  observations  flow 
naturally  from  the  characters  which  appear 
and  the  events  which  occur.  In  abridging^ 
the  part  of  the  chorus,  Sophocles  augment- 
ed the  number  of  the  epuodet^  or  what  are 
improperly  called  by  us  acts.  As  long  as  the 
chorus  had  formed  the  principal  part  of  a 
tragedy,  the  actors  had  only  occasionally  in- 
terrupted their  monologne.  But  the  im- 
provement introduced  by  Sophocles  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  action  the  more  import- 
ant part  of  the  piece,  which  was  now  in  turn 
occasionally  interrupted  by  the  chorus.  So- 
phocles has  been  regarded  as  the  most  per- 
fect tragic  poet  of  all  antiquity,  and  he  has 
in  consequence  been  styled  the  Homer  of 
tragedy.  His  characters  are  great  and  he- 
roic, and  never,  like  those  of  ^schylus,  rise 
above  the  level  of  human  nature.  Sopho- 
cles particulariy  excels  in  delineating  the 
passions.  From  the  sweetness  and  harmony 
of  his  periods  he  was  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Jlttic  bee.]  The  best  editions  of  Sopho- 
cles are,  that  by  Brunck,4  vols.  8vo.  I78e, 
[and  that  of  Erfurdt,  Lips.  1802-8.  5  vols. 
8vo.]    Ctr.  in  Cat,  de  Dio.  1,  c.  26.— PiK/. 


so 

«n  Ciw.  fee.— Quin/t7.  1,  c.  10,  I.  10,  c  1.— 
Kf/.  Max.  »,  o.  7, 1.  9,  c.  n.—PHn.  7,  c.  63. 
— ^/A^n.  10,  &c. 

SoPHOffiSBA,  a  daughter  of  Asdrahal  tb« 
Carthaginian,  celebrated  for  her  heauty. 
She  married  Sypbax,  a  prince  of  Numidia, 
and  when  her  hasband  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  and  Masini^sa,  she  fell  a  captive  in* 
to  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Ma^tnissa  be- 
came enamoured  of  her,  and  married  her. 
This  behaviour  displeased  the  Romans ;  ano 
Scipio,  who  at  that  time  had  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Africa,  rebuk 
ed  the  monarch  severely,  an«l  commanded  him 
io  part  with  Sophonisba.  This  wai»  an  ardu 
Aos  ta»l^  for  Masinissa,  yet  he  dreaded  the  Ro- 
mans. He  entered  Sophonisba's  tent  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told  her  that  as  he  could 
not  deliver  her  from  captivity  and  the  jea- 
loQiy  of  the  Romans,  he  recommended  her  a.« 
the  strongest  pledge  of  his  love  and  afiection 
for  her  person,  to  die  like  the  daughter  of 
Awlrubal.  Sophonisba  obeyed,  and  drank 
•with  unusual  composure  and  serenity,  the 
cup  of  poison  which  iVIasinissa  sent  to  her, 
aibout  203  years  before  Christ.  fAv.  30,  e. 
1%  fce — SoRusi,  dt  Jug.SuMtn. 

SoPRRoir,  a  comic  poet  of  Syracuaeison  of 
Agathocles  and  DamasylHs.  His  compositions 
were  so  uoiversaUy  esteemed,  that  Plato  it 
eaid  to  have  read  them  with  rapture,  ^ai 
Max>  8,  c.  7.— Quen/tZ.  1,  c.  10. 

SoPHROnificus,  the  fiither  of  Socrates. 

SoRACTKS  and  Soractk,  a  mountain  of 
Etruiia,  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome,  at 
the  distance  of  96  miles.  It  was  sacred  to 
Apollo,  who  is  from  thence  samamed  Sorac 
iiSf  and  it  was  said  that  the  priests  of  tha  god 
oould  walkover  burning  coalf  withovt  hurtiog 
themselves.  There  wa*,  as  some  report,  a 
Ibuatain  on  Mount  Soracte,  whose  waters 
^iled  at  sun^rise,  and  instantly  kiHed  all  sooh 
bicds  as  drank  of  them.  Sirab.  Bi^PUn,  % 
c.  98,  1.  7,  c.  i,^Horat.  1,  Qd.  ^.--Virg. 
-Bit.  11,  V.  785.— //aZ.  5. 

SosmnrB,  a  grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.C. 
265.  He  was  a  great  fevonrite  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  and  advised  him  to  murder  hi? 
brother,  and  the  queen  his  wife,  called  Arsi 
aoe.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  on 
that  account  cailed  Polychronot,  He  was 
aAerwards  permitted  to  retire  from  the  court, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and 
tranquillity,  afler  he  had  disgraced  the  name 
of  minister  by  the  most  abominable  crimes, 
and  the  murder  of  many  of  the  royal  family. 
His  soh  of  the  same  name  was  preceptor  to 
king  Ptolemy  Epiphanas.*— The  (;receptor 
of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius.  Taeil, 
A,  ll,c.  I. 

SosigSitbs,  an  Egyptian  uathenatieian, 
who  assisted  J.  Caesar  in  regulating  the  Ro- 
man calendar.  [The  philMopher,  by  tolara- 
bly  accurate  observations,  discovered  that 
the  year  waa  365  daya  and  6  hours;  and  to 
aaake  allowance  for  the  odd  hours,  he  invent- 
ed the  intercalation  of  one  day  in  four  years. 
The  duplication  of  the  6th  day  before  the  ca- 
lends of  March  was  called  the  intercalary 
776  ^ 


SO* 

day,  and  the  year  in  which   thia   took  pa 
'tyled  Bissextile.     This  was  the  Jolias  ^ 
the  reckoning  by  which  coaaaictic«i  49  B. 
and  eontiniied  till  it  g^ve  pisoe  to  aoacU.:. 
more  accurate,  and  a  still  fiarthsr  rv^anaa'j- 
under  Pope  Gregory  13th.   Soeigggea  wm- 
author  of  a  commentary  opoo  Arietotlalil' «: 
»*  Dt  Cfl!/t."]    ^wi  -^Otod.—PHn,  1Z.C  t 

Sosii.  celebrated  booksetlcrs  at  Rnaa.  x 
the  a^e  of  Horace,  I,  ep.^0,  ▼.  2. 

SosTLUs.a  Laceda&Bsociima  »  tb«  9^ '' 
Annibal.     He  lived  in  graat  iotiaacy  m 
(he  Carthaginian,  tao^t  hios  Gteck.  v. 
wrote  the  history  of  nia  iif«.     C  JV^  c. 
Annib- 

SostpAtkr,  a  grammarian  in  Iha  wagM  c 
Honorius.  He  published  ftreboakad^ 
nervations  on  grammar. 

SoststrAtos,  a  tyrant  of  Syracaieiata' 
age  of  Agathocles.  He  invitod  PyiilMsisit 
Sicily,  and  aAerwards  r«volt«d  lr«a  hm 

He  was  at  last  removed  by   Hiiiii 

Pofymn.  1. 

SosiPS,  a  Roman  of  conanlar  dijait|,  t* 
whom  Plutardh  dedicated  his  livat. 

SosfH'A,  a  samama  of  J«no  ia 
Her  most  famous  tenif^  waa  at 
She  had  also  two  at  Roma,  aad  h«r  itait» 
was  covered  with  a  goat-dda,  with  a  taddt. 
iLc.    iAv.  3, 6,  8,  iic-^Festm,  dk  r,  ay. 

SosTHfiirss,  a  general  of  Miradfii,  iHm 
flourished  B.C. 281.  He  daftaCad  the  Gaob 
under  Brennus,  and  was  Idttai  ia  the  htltlc. 
Juttin,  34,  c.  5. 

SosnUTirs,  a  fratnauiaa  in  the  »^  u 
Augustus.  He  was  Sirabo's  prac^tar. 
Utrab,  14.«— -An  architeot  of  Caiaei,  B.  C 
284,  who  built  the  white  tower  of 
the  bay  of  Alexaadrie.  He 
name  upon  it.     [puL  Pharris.]     Sttmk,  17.— 

Plin,  30,  c.  le. A  Greek  histenaa  aha 

wrote  an  account  of  Etmria.- 

wrote  a  poem  on  the  expedition  af 

into  Greece.    Jur.  10,  v.  178. 

SoTADBS,  an  athlete A  Greek  pMiif 

Thrace.  He  wrote  verses  against  PhiJiAii 
phus  Ptolemy,  for  which  he  waa  thrown  an 
the  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead.  He 
Crntddtttf  not  only  beoaose  be  was 
to  the  abominable  orirae  which  the 
indicates,  but  because  he  wrrote  apaeBia 
commendation  of  it.  8oBe  aoppoae  that  ■- 
stead  of  the  word  Socntf uot  in  the  9d  aaiat. 
verse  the  iOth  of  Juvenal,  the  word  Sttah- 
cos  should  be  inseFtcHl,  as  tho^ioet  Setadn 
and  not  the  philosopher  Sc»crates,  daiiiid 
the  appellation  of  Cinmdus.  Qbacene  verai 
were  generally  called  Stadia  earmmma  tmm 
him.  They  coald  be  tamed  and  read  difc- 
rent  ways  without  losing  their  measara  ar 
sense,  such  as  the  following,  which  caa  bs 
read  backwards: 

Roma  ttbi  tMU  moHbwMi  asaar. 

^t  bene  U  ina  lata  tasai,  tuaUnde  itmhu 

Sole  mederepedA,  ede,  ptinde  meiat, 

itiinHi.  1,  o.  8,  J.  0,  c  4.— P/ti*.  5,  ap.  3.— 
Ifisoa.  ep.  n^mMvy  ^^^v^^l^ 
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I  a  sonuinieof  the  firat  Ptolemy.— -> 
>  oomtnoa  to  other  monarclM. 
tXA,^  dayi  appouted  for  thaekagiviBg 
^m  vflbriagt  of  i»orifioes  for  detiverenoe 
^tmngmr.     One  of  theie  was  obbenred 
s5r«B,  to  eemmeiBorate  the 
•.t.    dtj  from  the  handB  of  the  Mecedo 
toy  Aratot. 

-r  mKlcirs,  a  poet  and  historian  in  the  age 
ooleeimxi.  He  wrote  a  panegyno  on  that 
iror,  aa  also  a  Itfs  of  ApoHoaius  Tyane 
His  works,  S*^etlj  esteemed,  are  now 
orxoopt  aome  fow  fragmento  preserved  by 
(oliotiaat  of  Lycophron. 
>'rBi8«  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  ooBstel< 
»ii  oallod  Sinas,  which  reeeired  dime 
oura  in  that  ooontry. 
OTIATB8,  a  people  of  Qtml  conquered  by 
AT.  £TlMir  ooontry,  whieh  formed  paK 
Vquttania,  extoaded  along  the  Garamna, 
"jhn^nne^  and  their  ehief  town  was  Sotia- 
1,  now  Sas.  Cm.  Beii,  G.  3,  o.  SO  and  SI. 
(oTiow,  a  sraianarian  of  Alexandria,  pro- 
ctor to  Seneoa,  B.  C.  S04.  Settee,  ep.  48 
158. 

SooiOinnr,  an  eodesiastiGal  historian^  [bom, 
sording  to  some,  at  Salamis  in  the  island  of 
rproa,  but,  according  to  others,  at  Oaaa  or 
ktholia,  m  Palestine.]  He  died  460  A.  D. 
is  history  extends  from  the  year  3S4  to  439, 
A  i»  dedicated  to  Theodesios  the  yoonger, 
to^  written  inastyleofinel^nceand  me- 
ocrity.  [He  is  chargeable  w^  seTeral  no- 
irions  errors  in  the  ration  of  fkots,  and  hat 
Kmrred  censure  for  his  commendatioDs  of 
Imodorns  of  Mopsoesta,  with  whom  erigi< 
•led  the  here^  of  two  j^ersons  in  Christ, 
lis  history  is  usually  prated  with  that  of 
tocrmtes  and  the  other  eodesiastioal  histo- 
iana.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  iUading, 
>atab.  17S0*  fol.  A  work  of  Sozomeo,  not 
tow  extant,  containing  in  two  books,  a  8om< 
nary  atoeoont  of  the  affurs  of  the  church 
freoi  the  aMension  of  our  Saviour  to  the  de 
InX  of  Lioinios,  was  written  before  his  his- 
tory.] 

S^A^o,  the  nurse  of  Cyrus,    [tid.  Cyno.] 
JuMim*  h  0. 4.^Herodot. 

Sparta,  a  celebrated  city  of  Pelopoone 

9US,  Itoe  oi^ilal  of  Laeonia,  situate  on  the  £u< 

ratas)  at  the  distance  of  about  90  miles  from 

its  mouth.    It  receiTed  its  name  from  SpaKa, 

the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  who  married  Lace- 

daeimen*    It  was  also   called    Lacedemon, 

[Sparta  boasted  of  baring  no  need  of  walls ; 

it  would  leem'  from  the  accounts  of  modeni 

tnvellefsttbat  by  being  situated  on  a  chain 

of  emioeacss,  which  would,  in  those  days 

ha? e  been  rendered  impregnable  by  the  con 

tiguity  of  the  habitations   alone,  and  the 

loog  chuB  of  rocks,  which  at  once  riendered 

unnecenary  800  yards  of  wall,  she  might 

wen  indalge  in  this  boast.    EpaminontHe, 

who  was  t^  first  Grecian  commander  that 

led  an  trmj  before  Sparta,  did'  not,  on  this 

aooooot  dtrs  to  attack  the  city.    The  small 

hamlet  od  part  of  the  site  of  ancient  Sparta 

is  aowetUed  PaUw  Chori.    The  modem 

town  of  Jtfiiiira  is  about  a  mile  to  the  south.} 


SPAaTAOus,  a  king  of  Bospborus,  who 
died  B.  C.  4Si.  Hh  son  and  successor  of 
the  same  name  died  B.  C.  40T.— ^Another, 
who  died  S84  B.  C* A  Thraeian  shep- 
herd, celebrated  far  his  abilities  and  the 
he  obtained  over  the  Romaas. 
Being  one  of  the  gladiators  who  were  kept  at 
Capua  m  the  house  of  Lentnlus,  he  escaped 
from  the  place  of  his  eonfinemeot  with  30  of 
his  eompsnioBB,  and  took  ap  arms  against 
the  Romans.  He  soon  found  himself  with 
10,(J00  men  equally  resoluta  with  himself, 
and  though  at  first  obliged  to  hide  himself  in 
the  weeds  and  solitary  retreats  of  Campania, 
be  soon  laid  waste  the  country ;  and  when  bis 
foUowers  were  iniBreased  by  addittenal  aum- 
bers|  and  better  discipliaed  and  mere  com- 
pletely armed,  he  attacked  the  Roisan  gene- 
rals in  the  field  of  battle.  Two  consuls  axid 
other  officers  were  defeated  with  much  loss  ; 
and  Spartaous,  superior  in  counsel  and  abi- 
lities, appeared  more  terrible^  though  often 
deserted  by  his 'fickle  atteadants.  Crassus 
was  sent  against  hiai^  but  this  celebrated  ge- 
neral at  fint  despaired  of  success.  A  tdoodjr 
battle  was  fottght,%i^whSch^at  last,  the  gladi- 
ators were  defeated.  Spartacus  babaTod 
with  great  Takmr ;  when  wounded  in  the  ler, 
he  fonght  on  his  knees,  ooyeriog  himself  with 
his  buckler  hi  one  hand,  and  using  his  sword 
with  the  ether :  and  when  at  last  he  fell,  he 
foil  upon  a  heap  of  Romans  whom  he  had 
sacrificed  to  his  i\iry,  B.  C.  71.  fa»  this  bat- 
tle no  less  than  40,000  of  the  rebels  were 
slain,  and  the  war  totally  finished.  fW.  3. 
c.  20.— Xtv.  05.— iSiirrep.  6,  c.  S.— Pftif.  in 
Cnm.^Patere.  %  c.  30 — Appian. 

Spaxtjb,  or  SPARTt,aname  gi^en  to  those 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon^s  teeth 
whieh  Cadmus  sowed.  They  all  destroyed 
one  another,  except  tft^  who  sunrired,  and 
assisted  Cadmus  in  building  Tbebes/ 

SPAftTANi,  or  SpartiItjb,  the  inhabitants 
of  Sparta,    [vid.  Sparta  and  Laoedcemon.) 

SPA.RTiA]fir8  £uu8,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  wrote  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, from  J.  Caesar  to  Dioclessan.  Hededi* 
oated  them  to  Dioclesian,  to  whom,  according 
to  some,  he  was  related.  '  Of  these  composi- 
tions, only  the  life  of  Adrian*  Varus,  Didius 
Julianus,  Septimus  Sererus,  CaraeaHa,  and 
Qeta,  are  extant,  published  among  thO'Sciip- 
tores  Historie  Augusts.  Spartianus  is  not 
esteemed  as  ai/  historian  or  biographer. 

SpbrchIa,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  baidn 
of  the  Sperchius.    Ptoh 

SnRCRlus,  a  rirer  of  Thessaly,  ririiig  on 
Mount  (Bta,and  foiling  into  Uie  sea  in  the 
bay- of  Malia,  near  Anticyra.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  rapidity 
(nr«5;taf,/efftnarc.)  Peleus  vowed  to  the 
^od  of  this  river,  the  hair  of  his  son  AefaiUes, 
if  ever  he  returned  safe  from  the  Trojan  war. 
Herodol:  7,  c.  198.— 5/ra*,  9.— Homer.  //. 
S3,  V.  144.-*wfpotfs<f.  3,  c.  13.-Jire&i,  2,  o.  3. 
■^Ovid.  ilfel.l,  v.657,I.S,  v.Sfie,1.7,  v.«30. 

SpcrmatopbAgi,  a  peofrfe  who  lived  in 
the  extremest  parts  of  Egypt,  lliey  fed 
upon  the  fimitt  that  fet  from  the  treer. 
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Spbusippcs,  an  Atbenian  philosopher,  do- 
pbow,  aa  abo  anooessor,  of  Plato.  His  father's 
Dame  was  Eurymedoo,  and  hii  mother's  Po- 
tone.  He  presided  in  Plato's  sofaool  for  eight 
years,  and  diser^ced  himself  by  his  extraTa- 
ganoe  and  debaaehery.  Plato  attempted  to 
check  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  died  of 
the  lousy  sickneu,  or  killed  himself  aceord 
ing  to  some  accounts,  B.  C.  339.— P^.  ir 
Lyi.—Diog,  ^.-^VaL  JMoar.  4,  e.  1. 

Spractbria,  [an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Messenia,  opposite  Pylos.    It  was  memora 
ble  for  the  capture  of  many  of  the  noblest 
Lacedaemonians  by  the  Athenians  dnring  the 
Peloponnesian  war.] 

SpHjBftVS,  a  Greek  philosopher^  disciple  to 
Zeno  of  Cyprus,  243  B.  C.  He  oame  to 
Sparta  in  tiie  age  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes, 
and  opened  a  school  there.  PhU,  m  Ag.^ 
Dtog. 

SpBim,  a  monster  which  had  the  head 
and  breasts  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  do^, 
the  tail  of  a  serpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the 
pawa  of  a  lion,  and  an  human  voioe.  It 
sprang  from  the  union  of  Orthos  with  the 
Chimaera,  or  of  Typhon  with  Echidna.  The 
Sphinx  had  been  sent  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who  wished  to  punish  the 
family  of  Cadmua,  which  she  persecuted  with 
immortel  hatred,  and  itlaid  this  part  of  BcBo- 
tia  under  continual  alarms  by  proposing  enig- 
mas, and  devouring  the  inhabitants  if  unable 
to  explain  them.  In  the  midst  of  their  con 
stemationthe  Thebans  were  told  by  the  ora 
cle,  that  the  sphinx  would  destroy  herseJfas 
soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  she  proposed  was 
explained.  In  this  enigma  she  wished  to 
know  what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the 
morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  theeyen- 
ing.  Upon  (his  Creoo,  king  of  Thebes,  pro 
mised  his  crown  and  his  sister  Jocasta  in  mar 
riage  to  him  who  could  deliver  his  country 
from  the  monster  by  a  auocessful  explanatioo 
of  the  enigma.  It  was  at  last  happily  ex- 
plained by  (Edipus,  was  observed  that  man 
walked  on  his  hands  and  foet  when  young  or 
in  the  morning  of  lifo,  at  the  noon  of  lifo  ha 
walked  erect,  and  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
be  supported  hir  infirmities  upon  a  stick. 
[vidL  CEdipus.]  The  Sphinx  no  sooner  heai^ 
this  explanation  than  she  dashed  her  head 
against  a  rook,  and  immediately  expired. 
Some  mythologista  wish  to  unriddle  the  fobu- 
lous  traditions  about  the  Sphinx,  by  the  sup- 
poiition  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus, 
or  Laius,  infested  the  country  of  Thebes  by 
her  oontinnal  depredations,  because  she  had 
^]b«en  refused  a  part  of  her  father's  possessions. 
The  tion's  paw  expressed,  as  they  observe, 
her  cruelty,  th0  body  of  the  dog  her  lasci- 
vionsness,  her  enigmas  the  snares  she  laid  for 
strangors  and  travellers,  and  her  wings  the 
dispatch  she  used  in  her  expeditions.  [The 
Sphinx  was  a  fovourite  emblem  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  served,  according  to 
some,  as  a  type  of  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the 
Egyptian  theology.  M.  MaiUet  is  of  opinion, 
th^t  (he  umon  of  the  head  of  a  virgin  with 
TgB 
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the  body  of  a  lion,  is  a  syabol  of 
pent  in  Egypt  when  tiM  wma  it  im  Ihew 
of  Leo  and  Virgo,  and  the  Nile 
According  to  Herodotus,  however,  tks  E^r 
tians  had  also  tl^eir  Androaphyngre,  w«kH 
body  of  a  lien  and  the  Cks*  of 
the  present  day  there  still  rHMiins,  efceit  X 
paces  east  of  the  second  pyraaaid,  a  csUn 
ed  statue  of  a  sphinx,  cut  in  the 
ForoMrly,  nothing  but  the  heed, 
of  the  iNiok  were  visible,  the  rest  beingia. 
in  the  sand.  It  was,  at  an  eipiiiis  of  £M 
or  £900,  (ocmtribttted  by 
gentlemen,)  cleared  Iron  the 
sand  in  front  of  it  under  the 
of  Captain  Caviglia.  Thb 
duction  consists  of  a  Tii^iaV 
the  body  of  a  quadruped.  The  bedyisprs- 
oipally  formed  out  of  the  aolsd  rock;  f^pm 
are  of  masooary,  extendiBg^  forward  fily  te 
from  the  body ;  between  the  pews  ua 
ral  sculptured  tablets  eo  ei  _  ~ 
a  small  tem|de ;  and  farther  Ibnsard  a  sfSK 
altar  with  horns.  The  lei^^  ef  the  shMa 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  tothehi.* 
IS5  foet.  The  foae  haa  beea  diii|niiiil  br 
the  arrows  and  laaoei  of  the  Arehs,  wheasi 
taught  by  their  religioQ  to  hold  aH  aMfwd 
men  or  animala  in  deteatetieB.  la  the  arti- 
cle Pyramides  eeae  remarks  we  afcednpaa 
a  apbinx'a  bend  and  other  ancaaet  remeaBi 
found  on  the  banka  of  the  KuUm  ]  Pm.— 
Hesiod,  Tki^g.  t.  396.— I%gm.  fob.  €8^ 
ApoUod*  3,  c  6.— />fodL  4.— Oa«d.m  A.  37& 

SpHRAOionJM ,  a  retired  cave  on  Mael 
Cithaeron  in  Boeotia.  Tiae  aymple  ef  Oi 
place,  called  SphrmgUide9t  were  em^  ki- 
noured  with  a  aaccifioe  by  the  Atfaemaaa,  hj 
order  of  the  oracle  of  IMphi«  ticcaoai  Ikif 
had  leet  fow  men  at  the  bettle  of  Fhte. 
P/tn.  36,  c  a^Paut.  0,c  3.— Phit  m^vt 

Spina,  nowPneiora,  a  towa  oe  fts  (<h> 
tium  Spinetioum,  or]  moetsoathera  pMtrf 
thePo.  [Spina  waa  of  Priaa^oc%m.  ns 
name  Eridanus,  afterwards  applied  te  lie  h 
at  large,  ia  said  by  some  to  have  baisapd 
originally  to  the  0Bti«mSpiB^»caa.1  Pfis. 
3, 0. 16. 

SpihthA&vs,  a  CoraithiaB  fehitoBt  efcs 
buUt  ApoUo'b  temple  at  Delphu  Pern.  A 
C.6. 

SvoLMTVif ,  now  SpoietQf  a  town  el  \^ 
bria,  [nortb-ecst  of  Interamiia»  wl^  kmt* 
ly  withstood  Annibal  alter  the  battle  d  tti 
lake  Thrasymenus.  It  was,  ia  after  sga 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  Oo4hae  kia^ 
and,  under  the  government  of  LoQgiaaam- 
arch  of  Ravenna,  was  made  the  cniihl  o 
Ufflbria.]  The  people  were  called  _^ 
Water  is  conveyed  to  the  town  fromi  a  _  , 
bourii^  fountain  by  an  aqoednot  of  snek  ■ 
great  height,  that  in  one  place  the  lop> 
raised  above  the  fonadatioB  t30  yaidi.  M 
inscription  over  the  gates  stiU  rmmntaimintn 
the  repulse  of  AnnibaL    Mart,  13,  ep.  Itt. 

Spdaltozs,  a  number  of  idaada  ia  tbt 
iEge««  Sea,  [off  the  ooMtef  Curia.}    Tkir 
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y  mre  soattereil  kk  U10  sea.    Jtfeto,2,  c.  7. 
'/roA.  2. 

PVRiiTA,  a  matbemaUdan  and  astrologer, 
3  told  J.  Cffisar  to  beware  of  the  ides  of 
rcb.  As  he  went  to  the  seaate-hoase  on 
nAomiog^  of  the  ides,  C»sar  said  to  Spari- 
ihe  ides  are  at  last  come,  Yeu  replied 
trina^  Aui  not  yet  pa$t.  Ciasar  was  mar- 
ad  a  few  moments  after.  Sttet^mCat, 
— ^o/.  Jirax.land8. 
•puRiirsy  a  prcaomen  common  to  many  of 
Romaos.  One  of  Cesar's  murderers. 
-Lartiusy  a  Roman  who  defended  the 
%e  over  the  Tiber  against  Porsenna's  ar- 

»TABUB,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania  on 
bay  of  Poteoli.  [Stabtn  shared  the  fate 
Flercalaneum  and  Poinpeii.  vid.  Heretic 
e  um  and  Pompeii.]    PHn.  3,  o.  5,  ep.  6,  e. 

^TAGiRA,  [now  5/agref,  a  city  of  Macedo- 
,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Siniis  Stry 
aicas  or  Gui/ofCtmtesta.]  It  waslbond- 
665  yean  be/ore  Christ.  Aristotle  was 
n  there,  from  which  circomstanoe  he  is 
led  Stagirite*,  [or  the  Stagyrite,  vid.  Aris- 
Bles.]  Thueyd.  4.— Pout.  6,  c  4.--Laer/. 
SoL-^JEhan.  V.  H*  3,  o.  46. 
$TA8Ba8«  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  en 
i;ed  to  instruot  yonog  M.  Piso  in  philoso- 
y.  Cic.  in  Orat,  1,  c.  28. 
sTASicaiTss,  a  statuary  and  architect  in 
)  wars  of  Alexander,  who  offered  to  make 
tatue  of  Mount  Athos,  which  was  rejected 
the  conqueror,  fto. 

Statilivs,  a  yoaog  Roman  celebrated 
'  his  courage  and  constancy.  He  was  an 
reterate  enemy  to  CsBsar,  and  when  Cato 
irdered  himself,  he  attempted  to  foUow  his 
ample,  but  was  prevented  by  his  friends, 
le  conspirators  against  Caesar  wished  him 
be  in  the  number,  but  the  answer  which 
I  gave  displeased  Brutus.  He  was  at  last 
lied  by  the  army  of  the  triumvirs.  PluU 
Statira,  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  mar- 
id  Alexander.  The  oonqueror  had  former- 
refused  her,  but  when  she  had  fallen  into 
8  hands  at  Issus,  the  nuptials  were  celebrat- 
l  with  uncommon  splendour.  No  less  than 
MX)  parsons  atteoded,  to  each  of  whom 
lexander  gave  a  golden  cup,  to  be  offered  to 
le  gods.  Statira  had  no  children  by  Alez- 
ider.  She  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Rox-' 
oa,  after  the  conqueror*s  death.  Justin.  12, 
12.— -A  sister  of  Darius  the  last  king  of 
ersia.  She  also  became  his  wife  acoordinjg^ 
3  the  manners  of  the  Persian^  She  died  a£ 
ftr  an  al^rtion,  in  Alexander*s  camp,  where 
tie  was  detainied  as  a  prisoner,  ^e  was 
varied  with  great  pomp  by  the  conqueror. 
?luL  in  ./S/eop.— A  wife  of  Artaxerxes 
Ineiaoo,  poisoned  by  her  mother-in-law, 
laaen  Parysatis.  PltU.  in  Arl.^^^A  sister 
)f  Mithridates  the  Great.    PltU. 

Stativi ,  (CflBoiUas,)  a  comic  poet  in  the 
ige  of  Enniui.  He  was  a  native' of  Oaal,  and 
>rignially  a  slave.  His  latinity  was  bad,  yet 
le  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  comedies. 


He  died  a  little  after  Ennius.    Cie.  de  em. 

P.  Papinius,  a  poet  bom  at  Naples  in  the 

reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  His  fiUher's 
Dame  was  Statiasof  Epirut,  and  his  mother's 
Agelina.  fHe  early  displayed  a  lively  dis- 
position and  good  talents,  and  soon  became  a 
votary  of  the  muses,  with  so  much  success, 
that  during  his  father's  life  he  obtained  the 
crown  in  the  poetieal  contests  of  his  native 
place.  He  was  also  thrice  a  victor  in  the  poe- 
tical games  eelebrated  at  Alba.  A  piece 
which  he  recited  at  Rome,  in  the  quinquennial 
games  instituted  by  Nero  and  renewed  by 
Domitian,  procured  for  him  a  golden  crown 
from  that  emperor,  and  admission  to  his  ta- 
ble.] Statins  has  made  himself  known  by 
two  epic  popms,  the  Thebais  in  12  books,  and 
the  Achiileit  in  two  books,  which  remain  un- 
finished on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
There  are  besides  other  pieces  compos- 
ed on  several  subjects,  which  are  ex- 
tant, and  well  known  under  the  name  of 
SybHB^  divided  into  four  books.  The  two 
epic  poems  of  Statins  are  dedicated  to  Domi- 
tian, whom  the  poet  ranks  among  the  gods. 
Statins,  as  some  suppose,  was  poor,  and  be 
was  obliged  to  maintain  himself  by  writing 
for  the  stage.  None  of  hit  dramatic  pieces 
are  extantif  and  what  Juvenal  has  written  in 
hb  praise,  some  have  interpreted  as  an  illi- 
berid  reflection  upon  him.  [Juvenal  rather 
expresses  commiseration  for  the  poet.  Sta- 
tins, it  seems,  was  vanquished  in  a  contest  at 
the  Roman  games,  on  which  occasion  he  re- 
cited a  part  of  his  principft]  poem,  the  The- 
baid.  According  to  Juvenal,  be  was  heard 
with  delight  by  a  crowd  of  auditors  in  other 
public  recitations  of  his  poem  ;  the  satirist  at 
the  same  time  mtimatiog,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this  applause,  the  author  might  have 
starved,  had  he  net  sold  a  new  composition, 
his  Agave,  to  the  actor  Paris,  Domitian's  fa- 
vourite. Statins  died  about  the  100th  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  poema  of  Statins 
display  a  considerable  share  of  real  geniuk 
and  talent,  but  are  vitiated  by  the  fidse  taste 
which  then  began  to  infest  Latin  poetry, 
and  gave  a  turn  to  turgid  and  onnaturai 
thoughts  and  expressions.  Several  pieces  in 
the  i%^MB  are,  however,  pleasing  and  ele- 
gant. His  principal  work,  the  Tbebaidthoklt 
no  mean  rank  ameof  epic  poems,  and  once  it 
was  a  great  livoonte.aipong  the  remains  6f 
antiqui ty.  For  this  preference  it  was  indebt- 
ed to  its  swelling  sentiments,  veiiging  to  bom- 
bast, and  to  the  savage  and  sanguinary  cha- 
racter of  its  incidents  which  suited  the  times 
of  chivalrous  turbulence.  But  still,  even 
with  these  fiiults,  it  exhibiU  stroxet  of  the 
real  sublime,  and  consideraDle  force  and  no^ 
velty  in  natural  description,  especially  in  the 
similies.]  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are 
that  of  Bartbius,  2  vols.  4to.  Cgg.  1664,  that 
of  the  Variorum,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1671,  (that  in 
Usnm  Delphini*  Paris,  1685«  2  vols.  4to.  and 
that  of  Qroooviuf,  Manh.  1783, 2  vols.  8vo. 
and  of  the  Thebais,  separate,  that  of  Jfark- 
land,  Lond.  l728r4U>.] 
Stator,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  gt^en  him 
77^ 
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by  RwMilas,  bMMise  be  st^fptd  {sW)  tht 

S^biaai.    The  cooqcMVor  ar«cttd  oiin  ft  torn- 
pie  nndtr  that  name.    Lie.  1,  c  t& 

St«i.^tis,  a  field  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility in  Campania.  Cie,  Ag^  U  c  70. — 
S%$el.  Ob*.  20. 

8tbi<lio,  a  yottth  tnraed  inte  an  elf  by 
Cereei  beeause  be  derided  the  goddest,  who 
drauk  with  avidity  whea  tired  and.  afflicted 
IB  her  ¥aia  pursait  of  her  daughter  Preier 
pine.    Oetid.  JIfe/.  5,  T.  445. 

Stb»ab«a.    etrf.  Stheoobeea. 

Stkhtoa,  one  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  His  voioe  was  louder  than 
that  of  oO  men  together.  Homer.  U.  6,  v. 
784.— /u».  13,T.  11«. 

8TavToiU8  LACVi,  a  lake  near  £qos  in 
Tbrace.    UtrodoU  7,  c.  68. 

Stbthahvi,  I  agraaunarian  whoflourisbed, 
M  is  oonjeetured,  abont  the  close  of  the  5tb 
century.  He  was  professor  in  the  imperial 
eollege  at  Constantinople,  and  oompoeed 
dietieaary  eentataing  adjectives  derived  from 
the  names  of  places,  and  designatii:^  the  in 
habitants  of  those  places.  Of  this  'work  there 
exists  only  an  abridgment  made  by  Hermo^ 
lans,aad  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Justmiaa. 
This  work  was  known  by  the  titb,  n«{i  re- 
Mm^  De  Urbibuit  bat  thatof  the  ongtnal  was 
BBfu^L ;  benea  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
author^  intention  was  to  write  a  geographi 
oal  work.  It  seems  that  Stephanus,  who  is 
usoally  qnoted  by  the  title  of  Stephanus  By 
smatimis.  or  Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  not 
only  gave  in  his  original  work  a  catalogue  of 
cettatries^  cities,  nations,  and  colonies ;  bat, 
«i  ^pportanity  offared,  he  described  the  cha^ 
racters  of  different  nations,  mentioned  the 
foandeit  ofcitiesiiand  related  the  mythologioal 
traditiMBS  eooaected  with  ea«h  |^oe«  min- 
gled with  grammatical  and  etymt^ogioal  re- 
marks. All  this  appears  not  in  the  meagre 
abridgnMalef  Hermolaos.  We  have  a  frag- 
Inent^  hawever,  remaining  of  the  original 
work  i^elaliva  to  Dodona.  The  best  edition 
of  Stephamii  is  that  of  Gronovins,  L.  Bat. 
1688^  f<d.] 

SsrBa6pB|  oneof  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of 
Atlas.  She  married  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pi- 
m^  by  whom  the  had  Hippodamiai  Ik. 

SnmncnitBVBi  [a  Groek  lyric  poet,  bom 
At  Himera^  in  Sipihr,  and  who  ionnsbed 
4A»o^  «1«  B.  C.  To  him  we  owe  the  first 
itttrodoctien  c^the  triple  divtnon  intostrophe^ 
«Btistrophe,  and  epode,  wbidi  are  called  in  a 
Greek  proverb^  ^  The  three  things  of  Stesi- 
K^faorus."  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  derived 
hisnameof^effteAemj^  **  placer  or  artanger 
«f  the  oboros.'^  His  previous  name  i 
Tisiaf.  His  -eorapositiens  were  written  in 
the  Doric  dialeot,  and  eompnsed  in  26  books, 
^1  now  kMft  except  a  lew  fragments^  Tbescf 
«moant  to  dO  or  60  hnes,  andare  printed  in 
the  o«dleotions  of  FirtviasUrsnsns«  Aifttv.  1668* 
Stosiohoms  poisessed,  according  to  DioDytiosi 
all  the  eaoeUencies  and  graces  ol  Piadar  and 
Simonides,  and  sorfMssed  fhem  botbintb4 
^^randear  of  bis  subjects,  m  which  he  Well 
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preserved  the  oharsrateristio  ef  asB 
perMns :  and    QointHian  repiesmb 
having  displayed  the  sablimity  oCks] 
by  the  selaotton  ei  weighty  topi&a 
important  wava  and  the  actions  dTpai 
menders,  in  -wlkiA  ha  snstainedwitth 
the  dignity    of  «i4e  poetry.     Aatd 
Alexander  the  Great  ranks  him  seo^ 
who  were  the  proper  study  oCrtieas.  J 
say  he  lost  his  eye  wgfat  lorwiitiB^i 
tives  against   Helen,  and  that  fasTeco 
only  upon  makie^  a  recantatioB  of 
had  said.    He  was  the  inventor  eiM* 
of  the  horse  and  stag,  which  Horsecalfl 
other  poets  have  intitated,  and  tte  hv 
to  prevent  hia  countrymen  irom  mtifi 
alliance  with    Phalarts«    Accordiiste* 
ha  was  the  first  who  wrote  ancpitl^uii 
He  flonrished  666  B.  C.  and  dictfsfGts 
in  the  &5th  year  of  his  age.    lieei^A& 
— ^rif/of.  Rh€i. — Strab.  S.-Luaaa-vM 
— Cic.  in  ykrr.  2,  c.  SS^riut,  *  A 
qmnta.  10,  c.  1.— Feii#.8,c  19>1.16.«^ 

STHBvtLira,  a  king  of  Mycene, 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.  He  Bsm 
cippethe  daughter  of  Pelops,  by«ta« 
hadtwodaogfatera,  and  a  soocalWEc? 
theos,  who  waa  born,  by  Jono'i «»» 
two  months  beANre  the  natursl tinf»» 
might  obtain  a  sapcriority  orer  fle* 
as  being  older.  Sthenelas  made  wrt^ 
Amphitryon,  who  had  kfllod  Eleet^* 
seized  his  kingdom.  .  U*  fooghtm^ 
and  took  his  enemy  prisoner,  ahoa»r» 
raittedtoEurysthens.  Homer- ft- ^^^'\ 

ApoUod,  2,  c  4. A  son  of  Csps«»  * 

waaooeof  the  Epigoniandoftbs  » 
Helen.  Hawent  to  thoTn^vrB-jW" 
one  of  those  who  were  shut  op  is  "•*Jf^ 
horse,  accordmg  to  ViigiL  ?««.«•«■  J'^' 
Virf.  Mil.  S  and  10.  ^ 

STRBvon<BA,  a  daughter  of  J^»7 
of  Lycia,  who  married  Pwetm, ^Jf^* 
gos.  She  became  enamour«do«n«JJ^ 
who  bad  taken  rolugeet  herhniM^ 
after  the  murder  of  his  brothsr.  sndj*  ' 
refused  to  gratify  her  crimiBslpnj^ 
accused  him  before  Frmia» •'^•"•gkS 
her  virtue.  According  to  sows  ""^ 
herself  after  his  departure.    ^^J^ 

16«.— HygM.  fob.  57. Mwymfm^ 

called  her  Antse.  ^.w^tJ^ilJltf 

Stilbo,  a  nemo  given  to  tae^ir^ 
oury  by  the  ancients  /or  lU  iww»r  i»^ 
anee.    Cie.  deJf.D.%^'f'    .^^ov*- 

SrlUcBO.ag«enaoftf«^ 


dosios  the  Great.    Ho  behsrsd 


Hosa* 


eonrage,  bnt  under  th«  •■■P^^jjvifc-y. 
showed  himself  torboleotsBd  *JJ^ 


Honorias  discovered  ^i»  "»Wj^^«i 
deied  him  to  be  behesdsdsjw^^^ 
Christ  408.    Bi»  f»aafy.^7!^^' 


rist408.  Ow»«»^.T:^n«ite»'' 
D.  [The  apparent  pet^;sf235d»; 
eorite  of  Bonorios,  ^"JJS*"^ 
►tical  historiani  ^^^^^f0»^ 


mm. 

iavoorite  < 

siastical  hisiorjaD>  «*  *;^rT "  ^  j 

Stilicho  with  giwd  9erw^f  «• 


"5^ 
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]^xhoiigh  npmithe  whoU  not  iavourabl*  tohiiiK] 
j^Boquits  him  of  the  tressoo  laid  to  his  charge,! 
j^and  the  poetry  of  Claachaq  eulo^ses  faim  as 
^i^^the  hero  of  his  a^e.] 

^^      Stilpo,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Mega- 
^  ^ra,  who  floarithed  338  years  before  Christ, 
f  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Ptoleay  Soter. 
^''Hb  was  naturally  addicted  to  riot  and  de- 
;  ~  baaobery,  bat  he  reformed  his  manners  whea 
"^  lie  opened  a  school  at  Megara.    He  was  uoi- 
' "  versa  tly  respected,  his  school  was  frequented, 
\^^  and  Demetrius,  when  he  plundered  Megara , 
^   ordered  the  house  of  the  philosopher  to  be 
^  left  safe  and  nnmolested.    [Stilpo  excited 
^  prejudices  by  net  paying  respect  totlie  Athe* 
^  nian  superstitions,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  his 
infideli^  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  a 
^  sopreme  divinity.    On  moral  topics  he  is  said 
'  to  have  taaght  that  the  highest  felicity  can 
'   eiata  in  a  mind  free  from  the  dominions  of 
passion,  a  doctrine  similar  to  that  of  the  Sto- 
ics.    He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  is  taid  to 
have  hastened  his  final  departure  by  a  dranght 
of  wine.]    PltU.  in  Dem, — Diog.  S. — Seneca, 
lie  Const. 

Stobjbits,  a  Greek  writer  who  floorished 
A.  D.  40S.  [He  was  the  author  of  several 
-works,  none  of  which  have  reached  our  times 
fULcept  the  fragments  of  a  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  ancient  poets  and  philosophers. 
Fabricius  thinks  that  he  was  not  a  Christian, 
since  his  extracts  are  exclusively  from  hea- 
then authors.  The  best  editions  of  Stobcus 
are  that  of  Heeren.  Goett.  1792,  and  that  of 
Schow,  Lips.  1797.] 

Stobi,  [the 'principal  city  of  Psonia  in  Ma- 
csedonia,  lying  due  north  from  Edessa.  It  be- 
came  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces into  which  Macedonia  was  subsequent- 
ly divided.]     Lw.  33,  c.  19, 1.  40,  o.  21. 

St(BchadK8,  five  small  islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  (he 
Hieret^  near  Marseilles.  They  were  called 
Ligustides  by  some,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  them 
as  only  three  in  number.  [They  were  call 
ed  Stoechades  from  their  being  ranged  on  the 
same  Jtne,  ^toi;i^oc.1  Steph.  Byzant. — Lucan 
3,  v.  616.— artf6.  4. 

STOfci,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers 
founded  by  2eno  of  Citium.  They  received 
the  name  from  thepoWico,  rect,  where  the  phi- 
losopher delivered  hb  lectures.  [This  was 
the*'  Poebile,*'  or  porch  adorned  with  vari- 
ous paintings  from  the  pencil  of  Polygnotus 
and  other  eminent  masters,  and  hetice  was 
called  by  way  of  eminence,  the  porch.  An 
account  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  Will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  article  Zeno.] 

Stuabo,  a  name  among  the  Romans,  giv- 
en to  thoto  whose  eyes  vrere  naturally  de 
fbrmed  or  distorted.  Pompey*s  father  was 
distinguished  by  that  name.-*-—  A  native  of 
Amasea,  a  oltv  of  Pontns,  hut  in  what  year 
is  udoertain.  '  [From  his  bcqtiaintance  with 
Cdos  Gallus,  prefect  of  E^;ypt,  and  from  his 
having  composed  hn  geography  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberitrs,  it  has  been  in* 
ferred  that  he  flourished  in  the  ftrst  century, 
and  Blair  assigns  his  death  to  the  year  25 


kjyj]  He  first  studied  uederXenarchus  the  pe- 
ripKtetiotaad  afterwards  warmly  embraeed  the 
tenets  of  tbeStoics  [on  leaving Xenarohus.  He 
was  induced  by  Athenodoros  of  Tarsus  to  join 
this  latter  sect.    He  visited,  in  the  course  of 
bis  travels,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phostiida,  and 
Egypt  as  far  asSyene  and  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile.    He  traversed  also*  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, and  Italy,  excepting  Cisalpine  Gaul 
and  Liguria.    It  is  of  importance  to  men* 
tion  his  travels,  as  it  heightens  the  value  of 
his  geographical  remarks  in  those  countries 
where'  he  was  an  eye-witness ;  for  in  the 
rest  he  only  compiles  from  others.]    Of  all 
his  compositions  nothing  remains  but  his 
areography,  divided  into  17  beoks,  a  work 
Justly  celebrated  for  its  elegance,  purity,  the 
erudiflon  and  universal  tonowleJ^  of  the 
author.    It  contains  Hn  aooeunt,  in  Greek, 
of  the  most  celebrated  phicee  of  the  world, 
the  orighi,  the  manners,  religion,  prejudioes, 
and  government  of  nations ;  the  louadation 
of  cities,  and  the  accurate  history  of  each  se- 
parate province.    In  the  two  first  books  the 
author  wishes  to  show  the  necessity  of  geo- 
graphy.   {'Th^  second  contains  a  criticism 
on  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  continued  irom 
the  first  book  ;  after  ythkib  he  passes  to  an 
examination  of  the  works  of  Posidonins  and 
Polybius.    The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  a  geographer.] 
In  the  3d  he  gives  a  desoriptioft  of  Spain  ; 
in  the  4th  of  Gaul  and  the  British  isles,  [and 
also  of  Thule,  and  the  ^^m.]    The  5th  and 
6th  contam  an  account  of  luly  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  ;  the  7th,  which  is  mntdated 
at  the  end,  gives  a  full  description  of  Germany, 
and  the  country  of  the  Getse,  lllyrionm,  Tau- 
rioa  Chersonesus.  and  El>irus.  The  aifairs  of 
Greece  and  the  adjacent  island  are  separately 
treated  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  ;  and  in  the 
four  next,  Asia  within  Mount  Taurus ;  and 
in  the  15th  and  10th,  Asia  without  Taurus, 
India,  Persia,  Syria ,  and  Arabia ;  the  last 
hook  gives  an  account  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
Ca rthage,  and  other  plaoesof  Afrina.    Among 
the  books  of  Strabo  which  have  been  lost, 
were  historical   commentaries.    This  cele- 
brated ireographer  died  A.  D.  25.    [We  have 
siso  a  Chrestomathy,  or  abridgment  of  this 
wrher,  m^de  about  980  A.  D.  by  which  the 
text  of  the  main  work  has  oilen  been  cor- 
rected.   The  main  work  has  reached  us  in 
a  very  corrupt  state,  on  account  as  well  of 
the  numeroDs  laeunae  in  the  single  manu- 
script whence  the  rest  have  t>een  copied,  as 
on  account  of  the  copyists  having  often  at- 
tempted  to   supply   what    was    illegible.] 
The  best    editions  of  his   geography  are, 
those  of  Casaubon,  M.-  Paris,   1020;  and 
of  Amst.  2  vols.  fol.   1707.  [To  these  may 
be  added  the  Leipsie  edition  of  Siebenkees, 
oootinted  after  his  death  by  Tscheuoke :  on 
the  death  of  this  latter  editor  the  work  iras 
oonthiued  by  (Viedeman  as  far  m  tlMi  7th 
vol.'  where  it  hks  remained  since  tlie  year 
1818.    The  Oxfbrd  edition  of  Strabo  by  Fal- 
coner, published  in  1809,  also  deserves  men- 
tion,  althoughl|M?JlALW^^<lfhe  expectt- 
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tiout  that  wara  foraed  of  it.  This  it  Um 
edition,  a  rtview  of  wbioh  gave  riM  in  part 
to  the  cootroveny  in  1809-10  between  the 
Edioboigli  Reviewera  aad  the  Oxford  aoho- 
Ian.  The  best  Greek  text  of  Strabo,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  Coray,  Paris.  1818,  4  vols. 
8ro.  It  wants  the  Latin  version,  bat  is  ac- 
oompanied  by  an  excellent  eommentary  and 
many  tables.]^-— A  Sicilian,  so  deer-si^ed 
that  he  oonld  distin^ish  objects  at  the  dis' 
taace  of  190  miles  with  the  same  ease  as  if 
they  had  been  near. 

Strato,  or  Stratov,  a  philosopher  of 
LampMMUs,  disciple  and  successor  in  the 
sohool  of  Theopfarastus,  [in  the  Peripatetic 
school  of  which  he  took  oharse  B.  C.  286, 
and  continned  over  it  for  18  years,  with  a 
high  repatation  lor  learning  and  eloquence.] 
He  applied  himself  with  ancommon  industry 
to  the  study  of  natore,  and  was  snmamed 
Pk^iieus^  and  after  the  most  matnre  investi- 
gations, be  supported  that  nature  was  inani< 
mate,  and  that  there  was  no  God  but  nature 
H«  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphtts,  who  not  only  revered  his  abi- 
lities and  learning,  but  also  rewarded  his 
labours  with  unbounded  liberality.  He  wrote 
different  treatises^  all  now  lost.  [In  bis  opinion 
concerning  matter,  Strato  departed  essential- 
ly from  vSb  system  both  of  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle, and  he  is  said  to  have  nearly  approached 
that  system  of  Atheism  which  exoluiles  the 
deity  from  the  formation  of  the  world.  Cice- 
ro states  that  this  philosopher  conceived  all 
divine  power  to  be  seated  in  nature,  which 
possesses  the  causes  of  production,  increase, 
and  diminution,  but  is  wholly  destitute  of  sen- 
sation and  figure.  He  taught,  also,  that  the 
seat  of  the  soul  is  m  the  ouddle  of  the  brain, 
and  that  it  only  acts  by  means  of  the  senses] 
Diag.  6.— Cie.  ,4cad.  1,  o.  9, 1.  4,  c.  38,  &c. 
—A  physician. 

Stratov.    nd.  Strato. 

STRATdHiCB,  a  daughter  of  Ariarathes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,.and  became  mother  of  At- 
tains. Sirab.  13. A  daughter  of  Deme- 
trius Polioroetes,  who  married  Seleocos,  kiog 
of  Syria.  Antioohus,  her  husband's  son  by  a 
former  wife,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
married  her  with  fab  father's  consent,  when 
the  physicians  had  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
comply,  his  son's  health  would  be  impaired. 

PhU.  in  DeHL—Val  Mar.  6,  c.  7 ^A  con- 

cubine  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  Pint, 
in  Pen^.— T— The  wife  of  Antigoous,  mo- 
ther of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. A  town 

of  Caria,  [north-east  of  Mylassa,]  made  a 
Macedonian  colony.  Sirab.  14. — Ltv,  33,  c. 
18  and  33.— —Another  in  Mesopotamia.— 
And  a  third  near  Mount  Taurus,^ [called  Stra 
tonicea  ad  Taurum  by  Strabo,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Carian  city  of  tJ|e  same 
name.] 

StratohIovs,  an  opulent  person  in  the 
reign  of  Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexaiider. 
whose  riches  became  proverbiid.    Plut. 

Strat6ni8  tvrris,  a  city  of  Judea,  after- 
782 
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wards  oalled  Csssarea  by  Herod  in 

Augustus,    [vid.  Osearea.j 

Stratob,  a  cit^  of  .£oba.    Lie.  91,  t 
1.  38,  c.  4b— -of  Acamsmia. 

STBBinTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome  vbs  ^ 
vigour  and  energy  to  the  weak  and  ia^ 
Jiug  tfeCto.  D.  4,  c.  1 1  and  16. 

Strong YLi,  now  Sirembdh^t^Mt  4  it 
Liptart  isles,  or  the  first  of  the  JEotesMik 
to  the  north-east.       It  was  called  Stntg^ 
(2t{0»c;x«,)  by  the  Oreeks,  on  aooomlrfii 
round  figure.    It  ia  celebrated  for  iti  a!TW- 
dinary  ^cano,  wbt<di  is  the  only  ooefam 
whose  eruptions  are  continued  and 
rupted.    The  island  is,  in  iSsct,merdjtii- 
gle  mountain,  whose  base  is  mboBtoiatth 
in  circumference.     The  crater  b  suppsedk 
have  been  anoientlyt^aitaated  oo  ths  nnsc 
of  the  monntain,it  is  now  on  the  side,  ftm 
various  testimonies  coUecied  by  SpsIhB» 
he  concludes  that  the  volcano  has  bused  ^ 
more  than  a  century  where  it  aowdom,  w£^ 
out  any  sensible  chang^e  in  its  situatioB.  T^ 
same  writer  is  of  opinifm  that  the  waHtni 
origin  and  increase  of  Stromboh'  k  to  hett 
tributed  to  porphyry,  which,  melted  by kV 
terraneous  conflagrations, and  rarified  l7iil^ 
tic  gaseous  substances,  arose  from  the  Mm 
of  the  sea,  and  extending  itselt  ontbcele 
in  lavas  and  scorise,  has  formed  so  Hud  a 
iU  present  size.    The  eariiest  eroptiasi  cT 
Stromboli,  authenticated   by  historiesl  » 
counts,  are  prior  to  the  Christian  ers  ty  ii««^ 
290  years,  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Aptto- 
des  of  Syracuse.    It  burned,  likewise,  is  tijt 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.   ASter  lis 
latter  period,  a  long  succession  of  sge  "f** 
ed,  duriag  which,  from  the  want  of  b^**"* 
documents,  we  are  ignorant  of  lbs  f^  T 
Stromboli.    In  the  1 7th  centory  we  ^f^ 
know  that  it  ejected  fire,  which  it  bsioosti* 
ttued  to  do  to  the  present  time. J    JUh^^ 
l.—Strab.  6.— Poti*.  10,  ell. 

Strophadxs,  two  idands  in  the  m^ 
Sea,  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Pe^ 
nesus.  They  were  anciently  csUed  flj* 
and  received  the  name  of  Stroph«il«W* 
0>T(t^«,  verlo,  because  Zethes  and  CtiM^  »•• 
sons  of  Boreas,  returned  from  tbewsbf  «• 
der  of  Jupiter,  after  they  Im^  .dnm» 
Harpies  there  (rom  the  taWesofiWjJ 
The  fleet  of  JIneas  stopped  tmr  the  »i^ 
phades.  The  laigest  of  these  two  uWj^ 
hot  above  five  mOes  in  circomAreo^  W 
are  now  called  Sertwli.]  Hjfgta.  W>- "• 
rtf^.^n.3,v.«10.  ,.      .p^ 

Strophiub,  a  son  of  Cnsus,  ^r^ 
CIS.    He  married  a  sister  of  Aj»JJJ"S 
called  Anazabia,  or  Astyochia,  or,  •J^f? 
to  others,  Cyndragora,  by  wlioa  *«.Jfl2. 
lades,  celebrated  for  his  firiendship  wil*«r 
tes.    After  the  murder  of  Agwn«J^  J 
Clytemnestra  and  JEgyftbos*  ib»  W^ 
Phocis  educated  at  his  own  *"^"^ Jjj?^ 
greatest  care,  his  nephew  who» ^^fciW 
secretly  removed  from  the  power  »  *^ 
ther  and  her  adulterer.    Ort*^  ^'^itg 
abled  by  means  of  Slrophios,  to  ri»«"r 
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1,  17. 

TRTBCA«  a  town  of  Tbreoo,  foooded  by  ■ 
raaian  colony.  Hend^i,  7,  e.  109. 
ntTMOJr,  a  river  [rising  in  Moant  He 
»,]  which  sepuratet  Tbraoe  from  Mace- 
i«,  and  laDs  into  a  part  of  tbe  £g0ao  Sea, 
<2h  has  been  celled  Strymooicus  Sinus,  or 
if  9f  C^niam.  A  number  of  cranes,  es 
poets  sey,  resorted  on  its  banks  in  tbe 
amer  tinae.  Its  eels  were  excellent.  Me 
2,  c  a. — jipoUod,  2,  c.  B.—Virg.  G.  1,  t. 
U  1.  4,  V.  508.  •ffin.  10,  v.  265.— Ovid. 
/.  2,  ▼.  251. 

Wym pHAi^iA,  Sttmphalis,  a  part  of  Ma- 
Loaia.  I«iv.  45,c.  30~— A  surname  of 
ana. 

StymphIlits,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
atoe  and  Laodice.  He  made  war  against 
lope,  and  was  killed  in  a  truce.     ApoUod. 

c.  9. — Pflui.  8,  c.  4 A  town,  riTcr, 

ce,  and  fountain,  [in  tbe  north-east  part]  of 
'cadia,  which  recetrei  its  neipe  from  king 
ymphalot.  Tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
ym^ib^as  was  infested  with  a  number  of 
>racioii8  birds,  like  cranes  or  storks,  which 
d  npon  human  flesh,  and  which  were  celled 
lymphalidtM,  They  were  at  last  destroyed 
f  Hercoles,  with  the  assistance  of  Minerva, 
Dme  have  confounded  them  with  the  Har< 
iea,  while  others  pretend  that  they  never 
aisted  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  poets. 
'ausanias,boweTer,8upport8,that  there  were 
amivorons  birds,  like  the  Stymphalides,  in 
irabia.  [Some  have  explained  the  fable 
>y  supposing  that  robbers  laid  waste  the 
:oantry,  and  robbed  passennrs  on  the  con 
inea  of  the  lake.  These  Hercules  and  hii 
companions  destroyed,  and  hence  it  is  said 
sprung  tbe  fable  of  the  birds  Stymphalides.] 
Pttta.  8,  c  4.— S/o/.  Theh.  4,  v.  J98. 

Sttx,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
She  married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  three 
daughters.  Victory,  Strength,  and  Valonr. 
HeeM.  T&eog.3d3and384.— ^/H>/fo<f.l,c.  t 
—A  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 
it  flows  nine  times.      According  to  some 
writers  the  St^x  was  a  small  river  of  Non* 
acris  in  Arcadia,  whose  waters  were  so  cold 
aivd  deadly  that  they  proved  fatal  to  such 
tasted  them.    Among  others,  Alexander  the 
Great  is  mentioned  as  a  victim  to  their  fatal 
effects,  ia  consequence  of  drinking  them. 
They  even  consumed  iron,  and  broke  all  ves- 
sels.   The  wonderful  properties  of  this  water 
suggested  the  idea  that  it  was  a  river  of  helU 
espedally  when  it  disappeared  in  the  earth 
a  little  below  its  fountain  head.    The  gods 
held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in  such  venera- 
tion that  they  always  swore  bv  them  :  an 
oath  which  was  inviolable.    If  any  of  the 
gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter  obliged 
them  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  which 
lulled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a  sense- 
less stupidity;  ibr  the  nine  following  years 
they  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the 
nectar  of  the  gods,  and  aAer  the  expiration  of 
the  years  of  Uieir  punishment,  they  were  re 
itored  to  the  anembly  of  the  deitiei,  and  to 


all  their  orip;inal  privileges.  It  is  said  that 
this  veneration  was  shown  to  the  Styx,  be-, 
cause  it  received  its  name  from  the  nymph 
Styx,  who  with  her  three  daughters  assisted 
Jupiter  in  his  war  against  the  Titans.  Hc- 
»xod,  Thtog,  ▼.  384,  775.— Hemer.  Oil.  10,  v. 
513.— Hcrttiol.  8,  c.  74.— Ftrg.  jEn.  ^  v. 
333,  439,  bi.-^/ieitoif.  1,  c.  3  — Ovt^  Met. 
3,  V.  29,  &€.— LuoMt.  6,  ▼.  878,  &«.— Pays. 
8,  c.  17  and  18.— Curl.  lO,  c.  10. 

SuADA,  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  eaHed 
Pitho  by  tbe  Greeks.  She  had  a  form  of 
worship  established  to  her  honour  first  by 
Theseus.  She  had  a  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  Praxis  at  Megara.  Cic.  dc  El.  Orau 
15.— Paul.  1,  o.  22  and  43, 1.  9,  o.  35. 

[SVA8TU8,  a  river  of  India  fidiing  into  the 
Indus  near  the  modem  city  of  JiUoek.  D'An- 
viUe  makes  the  modem  naoM  of  the  Snastus 
to  be  the  Suoat.  Mannert  supposes  this  to  be 
the  same  river  with  that  called  Cheaspes  by 
Strabo  and  Curtins,  and  the  name  SuastUF^ 
which  is  used  by  Ptolemy  in  speaking  ol^this 
stream,  to  be  an  error.] 

SuBUcivs,  the  first  bridge  ereoted  at 
Rome  over  the  Tiber,    vid.  Pons. 

SuB^AA,  a  street  in  Rome  where  all  the 
Ucent^us,  dissolutci  and  lascivious  Romans 
and  OTurtezans  resorted.  It  was  situate  be- 
tween Mount  Viminalis  and  Quirinalis,  and 
was  remarkable  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  obscurer  years  of  J.  Ccesar.  ^  f  S»  far 
from  being  tbe  residence  of  the  vile  and  aban- 
doned, the  Snburra  was  on  the  contrary  the 
abode  of  the  great  and  gay.  Julius  Csssar 
was  bora  in  that  part  of  the  Snburra  which 
was  situate  on  the  Esqniline  hill.]  jSusI.  m 
CtBt.^Farro  tfe  L.  L.  4,  c  8,  MartiaL  6,  ep. 
ee.—Jm.  3,  V.  5. 

Svcao,  now  Xueart  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fbnght 
there  between  Sertorius  and  Pompey,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.  Flut. 

SvB88A,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also 
AurtmeOf  to  distinguish  it  from  Suessa  Po- 
metia,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci.  Strab.  5.— 
PUn.2y  c.  5.— Diwiy#.  HaL  4.— Lw.  1  and 
2.— ruy.  JEn.  6,  V.  775.— Cic.  PhU.  3,  c  4, 
1.4,0.2. 

SvBSsiovxs,  [a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
whose  country  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Matrona,  the  Marne.  Their  capital,  Augusta, 
afterwards  Suessiones,  now  Sottsons,  stands 
onOxona,the  Aitne,  They  were  subdued 
by  Cesar.]    Cttt,  Bell.  G.  2. 

SvxToviirs,  C.  Paulinus,  the  first  Roman 
general  who  crossed  Mount  Atlas  with  an 
army,  of  which  expedition  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count He  presided  over  Britain  as  a  gover- 
nor for  about  20  years,  and  was  afterwards 
made  eonsnl.    He  forsook  the  interest   of 

Otho,  and  atUched  himself  to  Vitelliuft. 

C.  Tranqnillus,  a  Latin  historian,  son  of  a 
Roman  knight  of  the  same  name,  [bora 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
and  died  after  A.  D.  117.]  Hewasfavoured 
by  Adrian,  and  became  his  secretary,  bat  he 
was  afterwards  banished  from  the  court  for 
his  indiscreet  familiarity  towards  the  empre« 
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Sabiaa.  In  bu  returemsnt  Snetoniuf  enjoyed 
tlM  friendship  end  correepondenoe  of  Pliny 
tbe  youo^r,  and  dedicated  his  time  to 
•tady.  He  wrote  an  hiitory  of  tbe  Roman 
kia^  divided  into  three  books ;  a  catalogue 
of  aU  the  illnstrioas  men  of  Rome,  a  book  on 
the  games  and  spectacles  of  the  Greeks,  ftc 
which  are  all  now  lost.  The  only  one  of  his 
compositions  extant  is  the  Itres  of  the  twelve 
first  CcDsars,  and  some  fragments  of  hi*  cata- 
loffoe  of  celebrated  grammarians.  [His  ac- 
coent  of  the  lives  of  the  emperors  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  remains  of  aneieat  histo- 
ry :  for,  without  bmng  distingaished  by  style 
or  sentiment,  it  abounds  with  anecdotes  rela- 
tire  to  the  manners,  characters,  and  ineidents 
of  those  times  which  no  where  else  ocoor. 
SoBke  of  the  facts  which  he  relates  have 
been  doubted,  but  his  general  character  and 
mode  of  writing  narratires,  acquit  him  of 
any  intentional  misrepresentation.]  His  ex- 
pressions, however,  are  often  too  indelicate ; 
anifit  has  been  justly  observed,  that  while  he 
exposed  the  Tiees  of  the  Caesars,  he  wrote 
with  all  the  Itcentionsness  with  which  they 
lived.  The  best  editions  of  Suetonius  are 
that  of  Pitiscus,  4to.  2  vols.  Lcovard.  1714  . 
that  of  Oudendorp,  2  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1751 ; 
and  that  of  Emeeti,  8vo.  Lipe.  1775.  [The 
best  now  is  that  of  Crusius,  Lips.  1816-18, 3 
vols.  8to.]    PHn,  1,  ep.  18,1.  5,ep.l1,&e 

^KVI,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  [on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Heroynia  Silva,]  who  made  frequent 
excursions  upon  the  territories  of  Rome  under 
the  emperors.  [Lucan  calb  them  flavin 
from  their  having  in  general  rtdtkih  hair, 
which  their  name  is  lilnwite  said  to  sigaiff.] 
ZriiMn.  2,T.  51. 

8vFPBav»,  a  Latia  poet  ia  the  age  of  Ca- 
tullus. He  was  but  of  moderate  abilities, 
but  pufibd  up  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own 
exoelleace,  and  therefore  deservedly  exposed 
to  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.  Ca- 
tuU.Vt 

SuiTXTivs,  or  Scn^mrs.    vid,  Metius. 

Svn>A8,  a  Greek  writer.  [So  little  is 
known  of  Suidas,  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  a  person  of  this  name  ever  existed. 
His  name,  however,  is  found  m  all  tbe  MSS. 
of  his  Lexicon,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
Euskathius  in  his  commentary  on  Homer. 
He  seems  to  have  flourished  between  900and 
1026tB.C.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Lexicon 
compiled  from  various  authors.  It  differs 
sentially  from  other  works  of  this  kind,  in 
givmg  not  only  the  explanatioa  of  words, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  historical  notice  of 
the  most  celebrated  authors,  and  extracts 
from  their  works.  On  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar uniformity  of  style  which  prevails  in  the 
biographical  notices,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Suidas  borrowed  them  all  from  some 
Onomasticon ;  and  from  an  expression  which 
he  himself  uses  in  the  article  Hesychius, 
some  have  been  led  to  believe  that  a  work 
of  the  latter  furnished  him  with  his  chief 
iterials.    In  makmg  his  compilation,  how- 

sr,  Suidas  has  showngreat  negligence,  and 
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a  total  want  of  judgment  aad  cntinl  ki 
He  cites  from  vitiated  aad  corrapt 
he  eeofounds  individuaU  aad  aiikiB.] 
oftentimes  his  ciiatuMis  do  aot  prose  vks 
intends,  it  is  uncertain  whethsrtfaiaJ 
lessness  of  copyists  BMy  notbsvsbai 
cause  of  many  of  these  errora  lb|«^ 
standing  its  errors  suid  imperfeotiaak  t  u 
very  useful  book,  and  a  sterehoassoJaliiq 
of  erudition.  It  ftiroiehes  an  aGeeuitif|id 
orators,  historians,  &c.  with  bsbj  m 
from  ancient  authors  whose  werknn  ^ 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  E«ster,3nkN 
Cantab.  1705.] 

Svioass,  a  nation  of  aacieat  Sendiav^ 
supposed  the  modem  5ice^.  IM.4(Ga 
c.  44. 

SvLcius,  an  informer  whom  Bsm  <J^ 
scribes  as  hoarse  with  the  oaabsr  if  i^ 
matioos  he  daily  gave.  Hertf.  l,^i' 
65.  ^ 

SuLGA,  now  Sorgut^  aflaall  river  flf  Ga 
falling  into  tho  Rhone.  S^rtJk.  4. 
Sulla,  vid,  SyUa« 
SvLMO,  now  SaAaenc,  an  aacieat  tsn< 
the  Peligni,  at  the  dbtance  of  about  ft  •"■ 
from  R(mie.  Ovid  was  bom  tlMia  ^ 
poitim.'-ItaL  8,  v.  51 1 .— 5/fs*.  5. 

SuLPiTiA,  a  daughter  of  Psteresta,* 
married  Folvius  Flaccus.  Sheina»b^ 
for  her  chastity,  that  she  coosecrstadtQe 
pie  to  Venus  Verticordia,  a  goddea  vh«n 
implored  to  turn  the  hearts  of  Um  ^^ 
women  to  virtue.  Ptoi.  t,  c  85» — A  p«* 
ess  in  the  age  of  Domitian,  agsiiat  ^!* 
wrote  a  poem  because  hehadbssiitaiB' 
philosophers  fr-om  Riune.  Thii  txmf^"- 
is  still  extant.  She  bad  also  wriUiai  JJ« 
on  conjugal  affection,  comoeiKlsd  ^^^ 
tial, ep.  35,  now  lost.  ^. 

SuifiTiA  Lax,  miUUrity  by  C.  Srij^ 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  666,  »^^»^^ 
with  the  full  power  of  the  war  sgsiBrtBW 
dates,  of  which  Sylla  was  to  bedepnf«l-r 
Another,  de  itnaiu^  by  Serrioi  WfJ"* 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  665.  It  f^l^^J^l^'Jii 
senators  should  owe  more  thsn  fOWJr 
mas.---.— Another,  de  cimiaU^  by  ^' *S!J 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  666.  H  •'^^ 
the  new  citizenr  who  oeapo*^  xm 
tribes  lately  created,  should  bs  ^ 
among  the  35  old  trib««,  as  a  P^tT 

Another,  caHed  lOsoSeapro^  *'^ 

gione,  by  P.  Snlpicius  Saverrio,  •f^Jiui 
pronius  Sophus,  consols,  A.  U-  ^Jzj^g 
forbad  any  person  to*  coinecratt  s  tai'jPj 
altar  without  the  permisnonofthe**'' 
the  majority  of  the  tribunes.  n^^ 
•"inNst^ 


SvLPiTivs,  or  Svhricws,  ^^^,- 
fomily  at  Ropae,  of  whom  tHc  bm«  ^^^JJJ^ 
are— — .Peticus,  a  mao  chose*  ^^ 
against  the  GauU.  His  ^"^TK 
when  first  he  took  the  field,  bat  iMi<J^ 
engaged    the  enemy  and  tow    ^,1 

them.   Lw,  7. C.  fttitrciM^^. 

sent  against  theCarthi^t«i.^w?^-- 
ed  Sanlinia  and  Conioa,  aoao 
plete  victory  over  the  sMtt 
jwas  hono§^fl^,^^^.tr}o!gjj 
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<ome.  id,  17.— -^partus ,  one  of  the 
)%  eommistioners  whom  the  Romans  tent 
ollect  the  best  laws  whieb  coald  be  focmd 
18  different  cities  and  republics  of  Greece. 

1,  c.  10 One  of  the  first  oootols  who 

siTod  Intel lig;ence  that  a  conspiraoj  was 
led  in  Rome  to  restore  the  Tarquins  to 

'^er,  &o. P.  Galba,  a  Roman  cdnsul 

>   sig^nalized  himself  greatly  during;  the 
•  which    hie  countrymen  waged  against 
Achnans  and  the  Macedonians. Se- 
as,  a  writer,     mrf.  Sereras. Pablius, 

of  the  associates  of  Marius,  well  known 
bis  intrigues  and  cruelty.  He  made  some 
8  in  favour  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he 
»t  aboat  9000  youiig  men  in  continual  pay, 
im.  he  called  his  anti-senatorial  band,  and 
h  these  be  bad  often  the  impertineoee  to 
ick  Um  consul  in  the  popular  assemblies, 
became  at  last  so  seditious,  that  he  was 
scribed  by  Sylhi*s  adherents,  and  immedi- 
ly  murdered.  His  head  was  fixed  on  a 
e  in  the  rostrum,  where  he  had  often 
de  many  seditious  speeches  in  the  capaci- 
df  tribaoe.  X>tp.77.  -C  Long^us,aRo- 
n  consul,  who  defeated  the  Ssmnites,  and 
led  30,000  of  their  men.  He  obUuied  a 
iimph  for  this  celebrated  victory.  He  was 
srwards  made  dictator  to  oonduct  a  war 

linst  the  Etrurians. Callus,  a  celebrat- 

astrologer  in  the  age  of  Paulus.  [yid. 
lUas.]*— Apollinaris,  a  grammarian  in 
\  age  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius.  He 
I  some  letters  and  a  few  grammatical  ob- 
vations  now  lost.  CHc, — Liv.-^^Plui, — 
'^&*— fVdr. — EhUrop. 
SvMHAjrvs,  a  surname  of  Pluto,  as  prince 
the  dead,  $tmmtu  manium.  He  had  a 
nple  at  Rome  erected  during  the  wars 
th  Pyrrhos,  and  the  Romans  belie  tred  that 
s  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  were  in  his  power 
iriog  the  night.  Cic.  de  div.-^Ovid,  Fast. 
V.  731. 

SumuM,  a  promoutory  of  Attica,  about  30 
lies  distant  from  the  Pirseus.  There  was 
ere  a  small  harbour,  as  also  a  town.  Mi- 
rva  had  there  a  beautiful  temple,  whence 
ewas  called  iSuntOf.  There  are  still  ex- 
nt  some  rains  of  this  temple.  [Nine  co- 
mns,  without  their  entablatures,  front  the 
a,  in  a  line  from  west-north-west  to  east- 
nth-east ;  three  are  standing  on  the  side 
wards  the  land,  on  the  north ;  and  two, 
ith  a  pilaster,  next  to  the  corner-one  of  the 
srthem  columns,  towards  the  sea  on  the 
ut ;  and  there  is  a  solitary  one  on  thesouth- 
utemtide.  This  last  has  obtained  for  the 
romontory,  the  name  ofCape  Colonni,  or  the 
ipe  of  the  column.  Sunium  was  considered 
y  the  Athenians  an  important  post,  and  as 
loch  a  town  as  the  PiraBus,bnt  could  not  have 
een  very  large,  according  to  Hobhouse,  who 
I  of  opinion  that  when  Euripides  styles  ^tthe 
'  rich  rock  of  Sunium'*  in  his  Cyclops,  heal- 
ades  to  the  wealth  of  the  temple,  not  to  the 
erlility  of  the  soil.  The  same  writer  justly 
loniiders  the  assertion  of  Pausaoias  to  be  un- 
forthy  of  belief,  when  be  sUtM  that  the 
pear  and  the  crest  of  the  statue  of  Minerva 
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in  the  Aeropolis  might  be  seen  from  Snniam, 
a  straight  line  of  nearly  30  miles.]  PUn,  4» 
o.  l.-^Strab,  9.*-P«ta.  1 ,  c  l.^Vie.  ad  At- 
He,'r^0p.%\.  13,  ep.  10. 

SnovsTAURiLU,  a  sacrifice  among  the  Ro* 
mans,  which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of 
a  sow  (iu$,)  a  sheep  (erst,)  and  a  bull  (taw 
ms,)  whence  the  name.  It  was  generally 
observed  every  fifth  3fear. 

SvpfiRuu  M ARB,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  beoanse  it  was  situate  above  Italy.  The 
name  of  Mare  Inferum  was  applied  for  the 
opposite  reasons  to  the  sea  below  Italy.  CfCw 
pro  Chunt,  &e. 

SvRA,  a  writer  in  the  age  of  the  emperor 
Gallienus.  He  wrote  an  history  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor.^— A  eity  on  the  Cuphrates, 

—Another  in  Iberia.— *A  river  of  Ger» 
many  whose  waters  All  into  the  Moselle. 
Aut,  in  Mot. 

SvREirA,  a  powerful  officer  in  the  armies 
o(  Orodes,  kin^  of  Parthia.  His  family  had 
the  privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia.  He  was  appointed  to  oonduct  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  and  to  protect  the  king- 
dom of  Parthia  against  Crassus,  who  wished 
to  conquer  it.  He  defeated  the  Roman  tri- 
umvir,  and  aAer  he  had  drawn  him  perfi- 
diously to  a  conference,  he  ordered  his  head 
to  be  cut  ofll  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Parthia,  mimicking  the  triumphs  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Orodes  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  B.  C.  52.  Surena  has  been  admired 
for  his  valour,  his  sagacity  as  a  general,  and 
his  prudence  and  firmness  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans ;  but  his  perfidy,  bis  efieminate 
manners,' and  his  lasciviousness,  have  been 
deservedly  censured.  Fotjften,  7. — PltU,  in 
Croat. 

SvRRJBifTinc,  a  town  of  Campania,  cm  the 
bay  ol  Naples,  famous  for  the  wine  which 
was  made  in  the  neight>ourhood.  Mela^  2,  c 
^,^Strab*  d.'-^Horat,  I,  ep.  17,  v.  53.— Ovuf. 
Met.  15,  V.  710.— ^«r/.  13,  ep.  110. 

dug  A,  (onim,)a  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  the 
chief  town  of  Susiana,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Persian  empire.  [It  is  oaUed  in  Scripture 
Shuthan^  and  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Enlsus,  called,  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  Ulai. 
Some  ascribe  its  erection  to  Memnoa,  but  see 
remarks  under  that  article.  It  was  called 
Susa  from  the  number  of  lilies  in  its  vicinity, 
whichy  in  the  Persian  language,  bore  that 
name.]  Cyras  took  it.  The  walls  of  Snsa 
were  above  120  stadia  m  circumference.  The 
treasures  of  the  king  of  Persia  were  ge^ 
nerally  kept  there,  and  the  royal  palace  was 
built  with  white  marble,  and  its  pillars  were 
covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  [  Alex« 
aoder  found  in  it  50,000  talents  of  gold, 
besides  jewels  of  inestimable  value,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vessds.] 
It  was  nsaal  with  the  kings  of  Persia  to  spend 
the  summer  at  Ecbatana,  and  the  winter  at 
Susa,  because  the  climate  was  more  warm 
there  than  at  any  other  royal  residence. 
[Some  have  supposed  that  the  present  city  of 
Shutter  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Susn.1    Piifi'  ^,  0. 26,  &o.— tt«f an.^i  v.  49. 
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^"Strab.  15.— Xenopft.  CyT'—Propert,  8,  el. 
13. — Claudiaru 

SvsARiov,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megera,  who 
is  sapposed  with  Dolon  to  have  beenihe  in- 
▼entor  of  comedy,  and  to  have  first  introduced 
it  at  Athens  on  a  moTeable  stage,  B.  C.  562. 
SuBiASi,  or  Sutis,  a  country  of  Asia,  of 
which  the  capitsl  was  called  Susa,  situate  at 
the  east  of  Assyria.  Lilies  grow  in  gr^t 
abundance  in  Sasiana,  and  it  is  from  that 
plant  that  the  province  received  its  name, 
according  to  some,  as  Shuthan  is  the  name  of 
a  lily  in  rersian. 

SvBlDJfi  PTLJB,  narrow  passes  over  moun 
tains,  from  Sosiana  into  Persia    Cur/.  5,  c.  3. 
SuTBVL,  a  town  of  Numidia  where  the 
king's  treasures  were  kept,    SaU,  Jug.  S7. 

SvTiiiVM,  a  town  of  Etroria,  about  24 
miles  north-west  of  Rome.  Some  suppose 
that  the  phrase  Jre  StUrium^  to  act  with  diS' 
patch,  arises  from  the  celerity  with  which 
Camilius  recovered  the  place,  but  Festus  ex- 
plains it  differenUy.  Flaui.  Ctu,  3, 1,  v.  la 
— Ltv.  26,  c  34.— Poierc.  1,  o.  14.— Z^to.  9. 
c.32. 

SflaRVi,  an  ancient  poet,  the  first  who 
wrote  on  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  Sor 
gariSt  by  Diogenes  Liiertius,  who  adds,  that 
he  lived  in  Homer*s  age,  of  whom  he  was 
the  rival    JElian,  K  H.  14*  c.  21. 

StbIris,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  whose 
waters  were  said  to  render  men  more  strong 
and  robust.  Sirab.  Q.^PHn.  2,  o.  11, 1. 31, 
c.  2.-.»There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
on  its  banks  qq  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  which 
had  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Achieans. 
Sybarls  became  very  powerful,  and  in  its  most 
flourishing  situation  it  had  the  command  of 
four  neighbounog  nations,  of  25  towns,  and 
could  send  an  army  of  30^000  men  into  the 
field.'  The  walls  of  the  city  were  said  to  ex- 
tend  six  miles  and  a  half  in  eircumierence, 
and  the  suburbs  covered  the  banks  of  the 
Crathis  for  the  space  of  seven  miles.  It 
made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance  against 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Crotona,  till 
it  was  at  last  totally  reduced  by  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras,  B.  C.  308.  Sybaris  was  de 
stroyed  no  less  than  &re  times,  and  always 
repaired.  Its  downiall  was  owing  to  the  ex< 
treme  corruption  which  seized  upon  the  mo 
rala  of  its  inhabitants.  Their  character  id 
this  respect  was  such,  that  th^  word  SffbariU 
became  proverbial  to  intimate  a  man  devoted 
to  pleasure.  [The  city  of  Thurium  was 
afterwards  founded  on  or  near  the  site  of  Sy- 
baris. VMf.  Thurium.]  Dtod.  12.— iS^rafr.6. 
— ^/tan.  r.  H,  9,  c  24.— .Var/toi.  12.  ep. 
96.— P/uf.  inPelop.  &c— P/in.  3,  c.  10. 

Sy BARlTA,  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris.   [tid. 
Sybaris.] 

SvEvx,  now  ^stu&n^  a  town  of  Thebais, 
on  the  extremities  of  Egypt.  Juvenal  the 
poet  was  banished  there  on  pretence  of  com 
manding  a  prsetorian  cohort  stationed  in  the 
neight>ourhood.  Tit  is  famous  for  being  tlie 
place  where  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  measure  of  the  circumference 
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of  the  earth  by  Eratoatbasiesu  latMil 
according  to  Strabo,  a  well  wweask 
marked  Uie  summer  aoletiee,  aad  fibs 
known  when  the  style  oftlie  son-dyj 
shade  at  noon;  at  that  instanlths 
sun  darted  his  rays  to  the  bottom  of  ttri 
The  observations  of  the  French 
place  ^mum  in  Let.  S4^  5'  23*  of 
titude.  If  this  piece  wee  fonncrifsli 
under  the  tropic,  the  positien  ef  thiiri 
must  be  a  little  altered,  smd  the 
the  ecliptic  diminished.  Bat  w« 
aware  of  the  vagueoesa  of  obeerratMi 
by  the  ancients,  whic^  have  eoefn 
mudi  celebrity  on  these  places.  Ik ]i 
oomenon  of  the  ezUnction  of  ths  M 
whether  within  a  deep  pit,  or  rood  t  f 
pendieular  gnomon*  is  not  eooAssiM 
exact  mathematical  positioa  of  tUeu 
is  common  to  a  oertam  ezteat  d  M 
corresponding  to  the  risible  durnHntti 
luminary,  which  is  more  than  half  sifi 
It  would  be  sufllcient,  therslbrs,  tbiti 
northern  margin  of  the  son^  dim  id 
reach  the  aenSh  of  Syeoe  on  theikrtfk 
summer-solstice,  to  abolish  all  klinlii 
dow  of  a  perpendicular  object  JKhrb^ 
8econ|lBentury,  the  obUqutty  of  tbsfd|il 
reckoned  from  the  observatioas  of  Bff* 
chus,was23*>40'«5".  Ifwesddttts^ 
ameter  of  the  snn,  which  is  15'  6r,utl 
the  northern  margin  24^  St  fSt,  at**" 
within  a  second  of  the  aet  oaJ  iafftocis  if^ 
At  present,  when  the  obliquity  of  ttssdp 
is  23«  28',  the  northern  limboC  the«wjy 
no  nearer  the  latitude  of  Syaoe  ttei  ^^ 
yet  the  shadow  is  scarcely  percsptflh  v 
have,  therefore,  no  imprJeus  rmim  fc^  * 

Imitting  a  greater  diminutioo  Bi*(btdiff| 
of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  »*72 
by  real    astronomical   •***'T**'*'-i? 
most  authentic  and  exact  kind.    W« 
the  well  of  Syene  is  not  among  thsi«"f 
of  these  last,  and  can  give  usBOW^^g^ 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  ti«|»»"J 
centuries  ago,  as  some  req>ectsbjsl|'' 
science  seem  to  have  believed.— Wj*^^ 
sents  a  peculiar  spectacle  iW"  ^?j 
Here  are  the  terraces  of  reddubg^^' 
a  particular  character,  hence  csflggj^ 
a  term  applied  to  those  rocki  Jjjjjhu- 
from  granite  in  containing  I*™JJ1L^ 
blend^.     These  mighty  \»Tiu»t  *JSL, 
peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the  N^  ^J^ 
them  the  river  rolh  majsiticsflf  •tJ 
luous  and  foaming  waves.  J^J^l^ 
quarries  from  whidb  the  obeli^'^^ 
sal  statues  of  the  Egyptisa  t««»P3?5^ 
An  obelisk,  partially  formed  tf**^ 
maming  attached  to  the  nstif  ^^^ 
testimony  to  the  laborioossnd  p«**  -  ^ 
of  human  art.]    S^n*.  I  •^^CjTl^ 
9— Pirn.  36,  C.8.— OriittijWi. 
V.  79.-jMc/.  6,  v.  74.-Xrt*e««.**^* 
8,  V.  861, 1. 10,  V.  234. 
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idia,  while  both  armiea  were  terrified  by  a 
Iden  eclipee  of  the  sun,  B.  C.  585.  Hero- 
.  1,  c.  74. 
>TBVif  jtstB,  a  satrap  of  Cilicia,  when  Cy- 

made  war ag^itatbis  brother Artaxerxes. 

wished  to  faYour  both  the  brothers  by 
ding  oae  of  his  soos  in  the  army  of  Cyrus 
I  another  to  Artaxerxes. 
^TLLA,  (L.  Coraelius,)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
D  of  a  Qoble  family.  The  poverty  of  his 
iy  years  was  reliered  by  the  Uberahty  of 
t  oodrtezan  NicopoUs,  who  left  him  heir 
a  large  Ibrtuoe  ;  and,  with  the  addition  of 
!  immense  wealth  of  his  mother-in-law 
soon  appeared  one  of  the  most  opulent  of 

Romans.     He  first  entered  the  army  uo- 

the  great  Marius,  whom  he  acoompa- 
d  in    Namidia  in  the  capacity  of  qoestor. 

rendered  himself  conspicnoas  in  military 
lira  ;  and  Bocohus,  one  of  the  princes  of 
midta,  delivered  Jugurtha  into  his  hands 

the  Roman  consul.  The  rising  fame  of 
ila  gave  umbrage  to  Marius,  who  was  al- 
ys  jealous  of  an  equal,  as  well  as  of  a  su- 
*ior  ;  but  the  ill  language  which  he  might 
),  rather  inflamed  than  extinguished  the 
ibition  of  Sylla.  He  left  the  conqueror  of 
gurtba,  and  carried  arms  under  Catulus. 
me  time  after  he  obtained  the  praetorshipi 
1  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate  to 
ice  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
Bia«  against  the  views  and  interest  of  Mi< 
ridates  king  of  Pouioc.  This  be  easily  ef- 
tted,  one  battle  left  him  victorious;  and  be« 
'e  he  quitted  the  plains  of  Asia,  the  Roman 
etor  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  in  his 
mp  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Parthia, 
lo  wished  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
B  Romans.  Sylla  recei  ved  them  with  haugh< 
less,  and  behaved  with  such  arrogance,  that 
e  of  them  exclaimed,  Surely  this  man  ts 
isler  of  the  worlds  or  doomed^  to  he  gueh  ! 

his  return  to  Rome,  be  was  commissioned 
finish  the  war  with  the  Marsi,  and  when 
is  was  successfully  ended,  he  was  rewarded 
ith  the  consulship,  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
e.  In  this  capacity  he  wished  to  have  the 
[ministration  of  the  Mithridatic  war ;  but  he 
and  an  obstinate  adversary  in  Marius,  and 
'  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes  only 
hen  he  bad  entered  Rome  sword  in  hand, 
fter  he  had  slaughtered  all  his  enemies,  set 
price  upon  the  head  of  Marius,  and  put  to 
)ath  the  tribune  Sulpitius,  who  had  oontino- 
ly  opposed  his  views,  he  marched  towards 
sia,  and  disregarded  the  flames  of  discord 
hich  he  left  behind  him  unextinguished.  Mi- 
iridates  was  already  master  of  the  greatest 
&rt  of  Greece ;  and  Sylla,  when  be  reached 
leeoast  of  Peloponnesus,  was  delayed  by  the 
ege  of  Athens  and  of  the  Piraeus.  His  ope- 
itions  were  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  when 
e  found  his  money  fail,  he  made  no  scruple 

>  take  the  riobes  of  the  temples  of  the  gnds 
)  bribe  his  soldiers  and  render  them  devoted 

>  bis  service.  His  boldness  succeeded,  the 
^reos  surrendered ;  and  the  conqueror,  as  if 
truck  with  reverence  at  the  beautiful  porti- 
oes  where  the  philosophic  followers  of  So- 


I  crates  and  Plato  bad  often  disputed,  spared 
the  city  of  Athens,  which  he  had  devoted  to 
destruction,  and  fomve  the  living  for  the 
sake  of  the  dead*    Two  celebrated  battles  at 
Cheronaea    and  Orobomenos  rendered  him 
master  of  Greece.    He  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont, and  attacked  Mithridates  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  kingdom.    The  artful  monarch* 
who  well  knew  the  valour  and  perseverance 
of  his  adversary,  made  proposals  of  peace ; 
and  Sylla,  whose  interest  at  home  was  then 
decreasing,  did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to 
a  war  which  had  rendered  him  master  of  so 
much  territory,  and  which  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Rome  like  a  conqueror,  and  to  dis- 
pute with  his  rival  the  sovereignty  of  there- 
public  with  a  victorious  army.     MursMia  was 
left  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Asia, 
and  Sylla  hastened  to  Italy.    In  the  plains  of 
Campania  be  was  met  by  a  few  of  his  adhe- 
rents, whom  the  success  of  his  rivals  had  ba- 
nished from  the  capital,  and  he  was  soon  in^ 
formed,  that  if  he  wished  to  contend  with 
Marius  he  must  epoonnter  fifteen  generals, 
followed  by  25  well-disciplined  legions.    In 
these  critical  circumstances  he  had  recourse 
to  artifice,  and  while  he  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation  to  his  adversaries  he  secret- 
ly strengthened  himself,  and  saw  with  plea- 
sure bis  armies  daily  increase  by  the  revolt 
of  soldiers  whom  his  bribes  or  promises  had 
corrupted.    Pompey,  who  afterwards  merit- 
ed the    surname  of   Great,   embraced  his 
cause,  and  marched  to  his  camp  with  three 
legions.     Soon  after  he  appeared  in  the  field 
with  advantage ;  the  eonfidence  of  Marius 
decayed  with  his  power,  and  Sylla  entered 
Rome  like  a  tyrant  and  a  eonqueror.     The 
streets  were  daily  filled  with  dead  bodies, 
and  TdpO  citizens,  to  whom  the  conqueror 
had  promised  pardon,  were  suddenly  massa- 
cred in  the  circus.     The  senate,  at  that  time 
assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellpna,  heard 
the  shrieks  of  their  dying  countrymen ;  and 
when  they  inquired  intoUie  cause  of  it,  Sylla 
replied :  Tkey  are  only  a  few  rtbili  tchoni 
I  have  ordered  to  be  eha$ti$ed.    If  this  had 
been  the  last  and  most  dismal  scene,  Rome 
might  have  been  called  happy  ;  but  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  her  miafertunes,  each 
succeeding  day  exhibited  a  greater  number  of 
slaughtered  bodies,  and  when  one  of  the  se- 
nators bad  the  boldness  to  ask  the  tyrant 
when  he  meant  to  stop  his  cruelties,  Sylla, 
with  an  air  of  unconcern,  answered,  that  he 
had  not  yet  determined,  but  that  he  would 
take  it  into  his  consideration.    The  slaughter 
was  continued,  a  list  of  such  as  were  pfoscrib- 
ed  was  daily  stuck  in  the  public  streets.  The 
slave  was  rewarded  to  bring  his  master's  head, 
and  the  son  was  not  ashamed  to  imbrue  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father  for  money. 
No  less  than  4700  of  the  most  powerful  and 
opulent  were  slain,  and  Sylla  wished  the 
Romans  to  forget  hu>  cruelties  in  aspiring  to 
the  title  of  perpetual  dictator.    In  this  capa- 
city he  made  new  laws,  abrogated  such  as 
were  inimical  to  his  views,  and  changed 
every  regulation  where  his  ambition  was  ob« 
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Blracted.  After  he  bad  finished  whatever 
the  most  absolute  sovereign  may  do,  from 
bis  own  will  and  authority,  Sylla  abdicated 
the  dictatorial  power  and  retired  to  a  solita 
ry  retreat  at  Puteoli,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days,  if  not  in  literary  ease  and  tran- 
quillity, yet  far  from  the  noise  of  arms,  in  the 
midst  of  riot  and  debauchery.  Ttie  compa 
oions  of  his  retirement  were  the  most  basf 
and  lioeotioiis  of  the  populace,  and  Sylla 
took  pleasure  still  to  wallow  in  voluptuous 
ness,  though  oa  the  verg^e  of  life,  and  cover- 
ed with  infirmities.  His  intemperance  has 
tened  his  end,  his  blood  was  corrupted,  and 
an  imposthume  was  bred  in  his  bowels.  He 
at  last  died  in  the  greatest  torments  of  the 
lossy  disease,  about  78  years  before  Christ, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age ;  and  it  has  been 
observed,  that  like  Marias,  on  his  death-bed, 
lie  wished  to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience 
aad  remorse  by  ooatinual  intozioatioo.  Hi 
funeral  was  very  magnificent ;  his  body  was 
attended  by  the  senate  and  the  vestal  virgins, 
and  hymns  were  sung  to  celebrate  his  ez« 
ploits  and  to  honour  his  memory.  A  mo- 
nument was  erected  in  the  field  of  Mars,  on 
which  apppeared  an  inscription  written  by 
himself,  xn  which  he  said,  the  good  services 
he  had  received  from  his  friends,  and  the  in- 
juries of  his  enemies  had  been  returned  with 
unexampled  usury.  The  character  of  Sylla 
is  that  of  an  ambitious,  dissimulating,  credu 
Ions,  tyrannical,  debauched,  and  resolute 
commander.  He  was  revengeful  in  the  high 
est  degree,  and  the  surname  of  Ftlix^  or  tihe 
/ortunaiCf  which  he  assumed,  showed  that  he 
was  more  indebted  to  fortune  than  to  valour 
for  the  great  fame  he  had  acquired.  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  this,  who  oannot  admire  the 
moderation  and  philosophy  of  a  man,  who, 
when  absolate  master  of  a  republic  which 
he  has  procured  by  his  cruelty  and  avarice, 
silently  abdicates  the  sovereign  power,  chal- 
len^  a  critical  examination  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  retires  to  live  securely  in  the 
midst  of  thousands  whom  he  has  injured  and 
offended  ?  The  Romans  were  pleased  and  as- 
tonished at  his  abdication  i  and  when  the  in- 
solence of  a  young  man  had  been  vented 
against  the  dictator,  he  calmly  answered, 
This  tuage  may  perhaps  deter  another  to  re- 
sign kit  power  to  folUnc  my  example,  if  ever 
he  beeomes  abtohUe.  Sylla  has  been  com- 
mended for  the  paU-onage  he  gave  to  the  arts 
and  sciences.  He  brought  to  Rome  the  ex- 
tensive library  of  Apellicon,  the  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  in  which  were  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastns,  and  he  himself 
coBQjHMed  $2  books  of  memoirs  concern- 
ing himselC    Cie.  in  Verr.  &c.— C.  AVp.  tn 

^/Ite.— Pat/«f«.  «,  c.  17,  &c Liv,  75.  &c.— 

Pom.  1,  c  ao.— FW.  3,  c  5.  &c  1.  4,  c.  2, 
&c— r«Z.  Max.  18,  tlc^^Polyb,  S.-^uttin, 
^7  and  38.^Eu/rop.  ^  ct.-^ptut.in  pitd. 
——A  oephew  of  the  dictator,  who  conspired 
Against  his  country^  becaase  he  had  been 

clcprived  of  his  consulship  for  bribery. 

.Jkaothar  relation  who  also  jaioed  in  the  tame 
-^'»nsptracy* 
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Stlvakvb,  a  god  of  tlie  weeds,  (i 

vanus.) 
Sylvia,  or  Ilia,  the-  oiother  of 

{vii.  Rhea.) 
Sylvius,  a  son  oi*  iBoeas  by  Lavisii 

whom  afterwards  mil  tbe  kings  ot  Aiai 
cHlled  Si/btiL     Virg.  ../ETn.  6^  v.  761 

Stmmachvs  {?t  Roman  seoakr  i 
fo4irtb  century,  who  became  prefect  <rfl 
rtontiff,  augur,  and  procooaiil  of  Aiiu:i. 
vigorously  resisted  tbe  changes  \M 
made  in  the  national  relig^ion  by  thetr^ 
of  Christianity,  and  beaded  a  depatetiafe 
the  senate  to  the  emperor  Valentioiss  li 
questing  the  re-establiabBkent  of  prteai 
vestaKandofthealtar  of  victory.  Hs^ 
plication  was  resisted  by  St,  AmbraM,M 
of  Milan,  who  oompoeed  an  aoewertoek^ 
tition  of  Symmachua,  as  did  also  tb  jrf 
Prudentius.  SymoMicbaf>  lost  bis^ 
for  some  reason  was  bausished  by  Y 
or  Theodosios,  the  latter  of  whom  woas 
him,  and  raised  him  to  the  coosul^lupii-*. 
391.  The  petition  above  mesti^^oe^  »^ 
served  io  the  ten  books  of  Sym^ria 
epistles  still  extant.  Hia  oratory  was  si  ^ 
kind  which  characterized  tbe  dedimeih 
man  literature.  •*  The  laxanancy  d  ^ 
machus,**  says  Gibbon,  **  ^soosists  of  b»t« 
leaves  without  fruit,  and  even  wj't^f^i^\ 
en.  Few  facts  and  few  sentiment*  cata 
extracted  from  his  verbose  corres[ 
Of  these  epistles  the  best  edition  istbttf 
Scioppius,  Mogunt.  1608,  4to.] 

StmplxgXdks  or  CxAjrxJt,  two  lite 
or  rocks,  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  EaiksSm 
(vtd.  CyanesB.) 

SxircELLrs,  [one  of  the  Byzaotiae  W«> 
ans,  who  derived  his  name  from  hit  6«f 
tyrhctUut^  or  *' constant  resident"  withT> 
rassias,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  ^ 
cellus  lived  in  the  time  of  Ciiar/eiiiip»s.» 
h^n  to  write  his  history  in  79f,  ^  ^ 
prevented  by  death  from  extending  it  beyo^ 
the  times  of  Maximian  and  Msxina.  K 
is  valuable  for  the  account  of  Ibe  f^^^ 
dynasties.  It  was  published  by  Go»r,rsm 
1652,  foM  ,^^ 

Symksivs,  [a  native  of  Cyrene.  of  JJ^ 
extraction,  who,  on  his  converaon  to  Csrei 
anity,  was  made  bishop  of  Ptolemais.  ^ 
ral  of  hw  writings,  and  156 of  his  «pw»?^^ 
extant.  His  style  b  characterized  «  ^^T 
lofty  and  dignified, and  inclining  lotbep^V* 
caland  rhetorical.]  The  ls*t  e(Utio»»» 
8vo.  Paris,  160fi ;  inferior,  *>o*«^' iJi 
ditio  prineeps  by  Petavius,  fol.  I*""?^i*\*r, 

Sykhas,  {adit,)  or  Symhada,  \F^-'J\ 
town  of  Pbrygia,  north  west  of  ^^P^    \ 
l|>5us.    Between  this  place  and  Doeimiw 
which  lay  to  the  north-west,  wers  M»J 
marble- quarries,  whence  a  besotifw*"* 
white  marble,  with  ted  spots,  ^»»**r5L 
This  was  held  in  very  high  i*P«lf  ^*"'|J 
mans,  and  much  used  in  ^"*J**"'^^— ^f 
Romans  named  this  marble  sAsr  ^^^^^     1 
Synnada,  lapit  Synnadieust  ^•^^ 
oi  the  country  called  it  aiOk  AiN!"^ 


AoxtM«rer»  from  Docimseum. 
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>f  the  high  degree  of  value  attached  to  it, 
ind  of  felabs  and  columos  of  it  having  been 
ransported  to  Home  at  a  vast  expense.] 
it  rob.  \t, — Claudian,  in  EtUr.Z. — Jiartit^. 
»,  ep.  77— S/a/.  1,  St/lv.  5,  v.  41. 

Stphax,  a  king  of  the  Masaetyli  in  Li 
>7a,  who  married  Sophonbha,  the  daughter 
»f  Asdrubal,  and  forsook  the  alliance  of  the 
iomans  to  join  himself  to  the  interest  of  bis 
ather-in*law,  and  of  Carthage.  [Encamping 
lis  army  apart  from  that  of  Asdrubal,  both 
ramps  were  in  the  night  surprised  and  bu  rot 
)y  Scipio.  Afterwards,  in  a  general  engage- 
nent,  the  united  Carthaginian  and  Plumidian 
irmies  were  defeated.  Syphax,  upon  this, 
lastened  back  to  his  own  country,  but,  ba- 
ng pursued  by  Lslius  and  Masinissa,  he,  to- 
gether with  his  son  Vermina,  was  taken  pri 
oner,  and  brought  back  to  Scipio.]  The 
ionqueror  carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
idoroed  his  triumph.  Syphax  died  in  prison, 
{01  years  l>efore  Christ,  and  his  possessions 
vere  given  to  Masinissa.  According  to  some, 
he  descendants  of  Syphax  reigned  for  some 
ime  over  a  part  of  Numidia,  and  continued 
:o  make  opposition  to  the  Romans.  Lip.  f4, 
kc,^ Plul.  in  Scip, — Flor.  2,  c.6. — Pohfb. 
Hal.  16,  V.  171  and  118.— Oru/.  Faj/.6,  v.  769. 

St  R A C08I A,  festivals  at  Syracuse,  oelebrat 
ed  during  ten  days,  in  which  women  were 
3usily  employed  in  offering  sacrifices.  — 
\nother,  yearly  observed  near  the  lake  of 
Syracuse,  where,  as  they  supposed,  Pluto 
aad  disappeared  with  Proserpine. 

StracCtsjb,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily, 
foi/hded  about  732  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  by  Archies  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the 
Heradidffi.  In  its  flpurishiogstate  it  extend- 
^  22i  English  miles  in  circumference,  and 
was  divided  into  4  districts,  Ortygia,  Acra 
clina,  Tyche,  and  NeapoHs,  to  which  some 
add  a  fifth  divinon,  Epipolss,  a  district  little 
inhabited.  These  were  themselves  separate 
cities.  [The  whole  was  encompassed  by  a 
triple  wall,  so  flanked  with  towers  and  castles 
at  proper  distances,  as  to  be  almost  impreg- 
aable.j  Syracuse  had  two  capacious  bar- 
bouttf,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  isl- 
and of  Ortygia.  The  greatest  harbour  was 
above  5000  paces  in  circumference,  and  it 
entrance  500  paces  wide.  The  people  of  Sy- 
racuse were  very  opulent  and  powerful,  and 
though  subject  to  tyrants,  they  were  masters 
of  vast  possessions  and  dependent  states.  The 
city  of  Syracuse  was  well  budt,  its  houses 
were  stately  and  magnificent;  and  it  has  been 
said,  that  it  produced  the  best  and  most  ex- 
cellent of  men  when  they  were  virtuous,  but 
the  most  wicked  and  depraved  when  addict- 
ed  to  vicious  pursuits.  The  women  of  Syra- 
cuse were  not  permitted  to  adorn  themselvf's 
with  gold,  or  wear  costly  garments,  ex 
cept  such  as  prostituted  themselves.  Syra- 
cuse gave  birth  to  Theocritus  and  Arobime^ 
4es.  It  was  under  different  governments ;  and 
after  being  freed  from  the  tyranny  ot  Thra- 
sybulus,  B.  C.  446,  it  enjoyed  security  for 
61  years,  till  the  usurpation  of  {he  Dionysii, 
whe  were  expelled  by  Timolton,  B.  C.  343. 


In  the  age  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  an  army 
of  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  and  400 
ships  were  kept  in  constant  pay.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  under  Marcellut, 
aAer  a  siege  of  three  years,  B.  C.  212.  I  Of  the 
four  ancient  quarters  of  Syracuse,  Ortygia 
alone  is  now  remaining ;  it  is  ubout  two  miles 
round,  and  supposed  to  contain  about  17,000 
nhabitants.  There  are  some  remains,  how- 
ever, still  risible  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  in 
the  ruins  of  porticoes,  temples,  and  palaoei. 
The  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa  rose  in  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  but  its  spring  is  now  dried 
up.]  Ctc.  tn  Verr*  4,  c.  52  and  63. — Strah. 
I  and  8.— C.  A'ep.'-Mela,  2,  c.  7.— Lt».  23, 
&c.— Pfu/.  tn  MareelL  ftc^-Ftor.  2,  c.  6.— 
Hal.  14,  V.  278. 

Stuia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  whose 
boundaries  are  not  accutately  ascertained  by 
the  ancients.  Syria,  generally  speaking,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphr:ites  [and 
a  small  portion  of  Arabia,]  north  by  Mount 
Taui'us,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
south  by  Egjrpt  and  Arabia  Petraa.  It 
was  divided  into  several  districts  and  provin- 
ces, among  which  were  Phoenicia,  Seleuois, 
Judea  or  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Babylon, 
and  Assyria.  [Syria  is  called  in  Scripture 
Aram,  and  the  inhabitants  Aramaeans,  a  name 
derived  from  Aram  the  fifth  son  of  Shem,  the 
father  of  the  Syrians.  Mesopotamia  is  also 
callei  Aram  in  the  sacred  text,  but  the  appel- 
lation Naharim,  i.  e.  **  between  the  rivers,"*  is 
always  added  for  distinction  sake  to  the  latter. 
The  name  which  has  been  transmitted  to  oi 
by  the  Greeks  is  a  corruption  or  abridgment  \ 
of  Assyria,  which  was  first  adopted  by  the 
lonians  who  frequented  these  coasts  after  the 
As<3rriansof  Nineveh  had  reduced  this  coun- 
try to  be  a  province  of  their  empire  about 
750  B.  C.  The  Greeks,  however,  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  term  Aramaeans,  but 
they  gave  it  a  wide  appellation,  making  it 
comprehend  the  Syrians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  White 
Syrians  or  Leuco-Syrii,  as  far  as  Pontus,  be- 
rause  they  saw  that  all  these  nations  used  a 
common  language,  the  same  customs,  and  the 
^ame  religious  faith.]  Syria  was  subjected 
to  the  monarchs  of  Persia ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Seleucus,  sumamed 
Nicator,  who  had  received  this  province  as 
his  lot  in  the  division  ot  the  Macedonian  do- 
minions, raised  it  into  an  empire,  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
or  Babylon,  B.  C.  312.  Seleucus  died  after 
a  reign  of  32  years,  and  his  successors,  sur- 
name*] the  StitueidfZy  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  following  order;  Antiochus,8umaiitedSo- 
ter,  280  6.  C. ;  Antiochus  Theos,  261  ;  Se- 
leucus Cmllinicus,  246 ;  Seleucus  Ceraunus, 
226;  Autiocbus  the  Great,  223;  Seleucus 
Philopator,  187;  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  175; 
Antiochus  Eupator.  164;  Demetrius  Soter, 
162;  Alex.  Balas,  150:  Demetrius  Nicator, 
146;  Antiochus  the  Sixth,  144;  Diodotui 
Tryphon,  143;  Antiochus  Sidetes,  139; 
Demetrius  Nicator  restored,  130;  Alexan- 
der Zebina,   127,  who   was  dethroned  by^^ 
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Antiochas  Grypas,  123;  ADtioohni  Cyzice- 
otis,  11^,  who  takes  part  of  Syria,  which  he 
calls  CiBlesyriB ;  Philip  ami  Demetrius  Ea- 
cerus,  93,  and  in  Coelesyria,  Aotiochus  Pius; 
Aretas  was  kin*  of  Coelesy ria  86 ;  Tig^raoes, 
kng  of  Armenia,  83  ;  aad  Antinohus  Asia- 
tious,  69,  who  was  dethrooed  by  Pompey, 

B.  C  65  ;  ia  consequence  of  which  Syria 
became  a  Rom«B  province.  Hc'odot,  2,  3 
and  7  --AwtUni.  l.Arg.^-^trab.  12and  16.— 

C.  JVcp.  in  Dai.^Mda,  I ,  c.  ^-^Ptol.  6,  c 
^,.^Curl,  6. — Dionyt,  Perieg, 

StriIcum  harb,  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
teiranean  Sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Phoft* 
nicia  and  Syria. 

SvRiirx.  a  oymph  of  Arcadia,  daag^hter 
of  the  river  Laioo.  Pan  became  enamouK 
«d  of  her,  and  attempted  to  ofier  her  violence; 
bat  Syrinx  escaped,  and  at  her  own  request 
was  chan^^ed  by  the  gods  into  a  reed  called 
Syrinx  by  the  Greeks.  The  g^od  made  him- 
self a  pipe  with  the  reeds  into  which  his 
iaTourite  nymph  had  been  changed.  Otnd. 
Met,  1,  V  69\, ^Martial.  9,  ep.  63. 

Strophcevix,  the  name  of  an  mhabitant 
of  the  maritime  coast  of  Syria.    Juv,  8. 

Stros,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  JEgeao 
Sea,  at  the  [west]  of  Delos,  about  20  miles  in 
drcumference,  very  fruitful  in  wine  and  com 
of  all  sorts.  The  inhabitants  lived  to  a  great 
old  age,  because  the  air  was  wholesome.  Ho- 
mer, Od.  15,  V.504.— 5/ra^.  iO.^Meia,  2pc  7. 


Strtbs,  [two  golCi  on  th« 
of  Afrioa,  one  eallad  fijrtia  Miaar,  oeft 
coast  of  Bysac^iim,  and  bow  tbaOmlf  cf  C^ 
the  other  called  Syrtis  Maior,OB  theev 
of  Cyrenaica,  now  the  Gulf  of  SiA*.  Ta 
former  is  suppoead  to  deriwm  ita  ms^R 
name  from  the  city  of  Taoopo,  wfaoehvws 
the  head  of  it,  that  of  the  latter  is  a  cvi^ 
tion  from  the  aocieat  naiao  Syrtis.  TV 
term  Syrtis,  if  it  has  not  a  Boro  — cisrt  «- 
ental  etymology,  seeflM  to  bo  derhrci  !■■ 
the  Greek  ra^tiv,  IroAere, 
to  the  effect  of  the  wiodb 
the  qniekiands  in  theee  two  gi^  tW 
Syrtis  Minor  is  about  45  ROOftaytaBal  wim 
in  breadth,  and  rant  up  into  the  cmtamg, 
about  76  miles.  It  U  atilt  ma  abject  rfip^ 
prehension  to  sailors,  io  ciOoeeigMfM  rf  is 
variations  and  uneertaiiitioa  of  tba  tdmm 
a  flat  and  sbelvy  coast.  Tlio  SyHii  3^w 
is  about  180geographioal  onlaa  batwew  ht 
two  capes,  and  penetrates  100  naflas  mis  te 
land.]  The  word  has  been  oaod  la  isMii 
any  part  of  the  sea  of  whicfa  the  ■atytos 
was  attended  with  danger  either  frow  «M- 
pools  or  hidden  rocks.  Jtfele,  1,  e.  7,  Lie 
7.-~Ftrg.  ^n,  4,  v.  41.— I^tscam.  9,  ».- 
Saihui,  in  Jng. 

Strvs,  an  island.      (vid.    Sjros.}^— A 
writer,    (eirf  Publioi.) 

Stsigambis,  the  mother  of  Ouns.    (wtd, 
(Sisygambis,) 
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J  AAUTES,  a  Phoenician  deity,  the  same 
as  the  Saturn  of  the  L-itins,  and  probably  the 
Thoth  or  Thaut,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyp 
tians.     Cte.  dt  JV.  D,  3,  c  ^.^VartQ, 

Tabxllaria  lboks,  [laws  passed  at  va 
rious  times  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 

Roman  commons  to  vote  by  ballot,  and  uo 
longer  vivd  voce.  The  object  of  these  laws 
was  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  nobility. 
Voting  by  ba'lot  %ya8  allowed  by  the  Oabioiao 
law  A.  U.  C.  614,  in  conferring  honours: 
two  years  after,  kt  all  trials  exropt  for  trea> 
son,  by  the  Cassian  law  :  in  passing  laws,  by 
the  Papirian  law,  A.  U.  C.  622 ;  and  lastly, 
in  trials  for  treason,  also  by  the  Ccelian  law. 
A.  U.  C  630.] 
Taberna  kovje,  a  street  in  Rome  where 

shops  were  built.    Lix.  :^,  c.  48. Rheoa- 

nae,  a  town  of  Germany  on  the  confluence  of 
the  Felbach  and  the  Rhine,  now  Rhin-Za- 

hem, Rigue,  now  Bem-CmHtU  on    the 

Moselle. Triboccorum,  a  town  of  Alsace 

in  France,  now  Saveme, 

Tabor,  [a  mountain  of  Gallilee,  west  of 
Tiberias,  and  south-east  of  Dio-C«sarea.  It 
was  called  ftabyrius  by  the  Greeks.  Jose- 
phus  makes  it  30  furlongs  in  height  an«l  26 
in  compass.  It  is  an  insulated  mountain, 
(whence  its  name.  Tabor  in  Hebrew  signify, 
tog  «<»tfra(e,)  and  is  situate  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  haying  a  level  and  extensive  area 
at  the  summit,  very  ferUie  and  pleasant 
790 
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This  plain  is  of  an  obloQg:  ifgan^  like  tbt 
mountain  itself,  and  three  tbooaand  paces  a 
circuit.  On  this  plain  there  once  stood  t 
city,  probably  the  same  with  the  city  libsr 
in  the  tribe  of  Zahulon,  meotiooad  m  \ 
Chron.  5,  c.  77.  There  is  »  small  height  m 
the  eastern  side.  Which  is  the  place,  wbart. 
according  to  tradition,  our  Lord  was  traa^ 
gured.  St.  Helena  built  a  haodaoase  ckarcb 
on  this  spot  in  memory  of  that  event,  bat  i 
is  now  in  ruins.  Some  writers  maJvan. 
however,  that  the  scene  of  the  traosfignratiM 
was  upon  Mount  Paninm,  near  C«aarca  Pb^ 
lippi.] 

Tabraca,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  aeti 

Hippo,  made  a  Roman  oolooj.     Tho  ot^ 

I!  houring  forests  abounded  with  mookeya.  ^ 

"  10.  V.  194.— P/tn.  6,  c.  3.— JVeio,  1,  c  7.- 

Ual,  3,  V.  266. 

Taboritus,  a  mountain  of  Caiapaai^ 
which  abounded  with  olives.  Fw.  O.  2,  ▼ 
38.    JEn,  12,  V.  715. 

TacapR,  a  town  of  Africa,  [at  the  head  of 
the  SyKis  Minor.  It  is  now  C46et;  neard 
were  some  medicinal  waters,  callod  A^m 
Tacofnme^  now  £/-%mma.]  ^ 

TacfarInab,  a  Numidiao  who  eocDBaad* 
ed  an  army  against  the  Romani  in  the  rei{s 
of  Tit>erius.  He  had  Sarmnlj  aonrod  io  the 
Roman  legions,  but  in  the  oharader  of  as 
enemy,  he  displayed  the  most  lavvlarats 
hatred  againA  his  benefiictor.    After  he  bvl 
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ev«rallj  (UliMtad  the  offie^n  of  Tib^rint,  he 
fas  et  last  rooted  and  kiUed  in  the  Md  of 
mttle,  fighting  with  uncommon  fiiry,  by  Do- 
abella.     TacU.  Ann.  2,  &c 

Tachos,  or  Taomui,  a  kin§^  of  Egypt,  in 
be  reign  of  Artaxerxet  (>Bbai,  against 
r^om  he  sustained  a  long  wai^^  He  was  as- 
isted  by  the  Greeks,  but  his  confidence  lo 
kgesilaus,  king  of  Lacedemon,  proyed  faUi 
0  him.  Chabnas,  the  Athenian,  had  been 
ntrusted  with  the  fleet  of  the  Egyptian  mo 
taroh,  and  Agesilaas  was  left  with  the  com- 
aand  of  the  mercenary  army.  The  Lace- 
iffimonian  disregarded  his  engagements,  and 
>y  joining  with  Nectanebos,  who  had  revoU- 
d  from  Taehns,  he  ruined  the  affairs  of  the 
lonaroh,  and  obliged  him  to  save  his  life  by 
light.  Someebeenre  that  Agenlaus  acted 
rith  that  duplicity  to  avenge  himself  upon 
Tachus,  who  had  insolently  ridiculed  his  short 
nd  deformed  stature.  The  expectations  of 
Pachus  bad  been  raised  by  the  fame  of  Age- 
ilaus ;  but  when  he  saw  the  lame  monarch, 
le  repeated  on  the  oocasion  the  fable  of  the 
lountain  which  brought  forth  a  mouse,  upon 
rbich  Agesilaus  replied  with  asperity, 
hough  he  called  him  a  mouse  yet  he  soon 
bould  find  him  to  be  a  lion.    C.  ICep.  in 

TacIta,  m  goddess  who  presided  over  si- 
ence.  Numa,  as  some  say,  paid  particular 
eneration  to  this  divinity. 

TacItvs,  (C.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated 
^atin  historian,  bom  towards  the  beginning 
f  the  reign  of  Nero.  [The  exact  year  can- 
lot  be  ascertained,  bat  as  Pliny  ihe  youog- 
r  informs  as  that  he  and  Tacitus  were  near- 
y  of  the  same  age,  it  is  supposed  that  Taci 
us  was  born  A.  U.  C.  809  or  810,  about  the 
Uh  year  of  Nero's  reign.  The  place  of  his 
lativity  is  do  where  mentioned.]  His  father 
vas  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Belgic  Gaul.  The  native 
;enius,  and  the  rising  talents  of  Tacitus,  were 
>eheld  with  rapture  by  the  emperor  Vespa- 
ian,  and  as  he  wished  to  protect  and  patro- 
nize merit,  he  raised  the  young  historian  to 
places  of  trust  and  honour.  The  succeeding 
emperors  were  no  less  partial  to  Tacitus,  and 
L)oniitian  teemed  to  foiget  his  omelties,  when 
rirtoe  and  innocence  claimed  his  patronage^ 
TacitoB  himself  furnishes  a  solution  ef  this 
itrange  conduct  on  the  part  of  Domitian 
igrioola,  he  tells  us,  had  the  address  to  re 
(train  the  headlong  violence  of  the  tyrant  by 
lis  pmdenoe  and  moderation.  Tacitus  imi 
:ated  this  line  of  conduct,  and  instead  of  giv 
ing  umbrage  to  the  prince  and  provoking  the 
tools  of  poweTf  he  was  content  to  display  hit 
dloqaenoe  at  the  bar.  Tacitus  had  a  talent 
for  poetry,  and  his  verses  most  probably 
lerved  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  tyrant  who 
affected  to  be  a  votary  of  the  muses.  If  in 
addition  to  this  he  was  the  author  of  a  book 
of  apopbthegnu  called  FaeeHm^  that  very 
amusement  could  not  foil  to  prove  successful 
in  gaining  for  him  the  notice  of  Domitian. 
By  this  emperor  Tacitus  was  made  praetor, 
A.  D.  88 ;  he  was  also  appoiated  one  of  the 


college  of  ^indecimnru    In  A.  D.  78,  he 
marnedthedaughter  of  Julius  Agrieola.  0» 
the  death  of  his  fother-in-law  in  A-  D.  03,  he 
quitted  Rome,  but  returned  to  it  m  the  year 
97  when  Nerva  was  on  the  throne.    This 
prince  named  him  sucoesior  in  the  consulship 
lo  Virginius  Rufus,  who  badjust  died.    Sub* 
sequentJy,  however,  he  quitted  public  aflaira, 
and  gave  himself  up  m  private  to  his  histori- 
cal compositions.     l*he  period  of  his  death 
w  not  known.]    The  friendly  intercourse  of 
Pliny  and  Tacitus  has  often  been,  admired, 
and  many  have  observed,  that  the  fomiliari- 
ty  of  these  two  great  men  arose  from  similar 
principles,  and  a  perfect  conformity  of  man- 
oers  and  opinions.     Tet  Tacitus  was  as  much 
the  friend  of  a  republican  government  aa 
Pliny  was  an  admirer  of  the  imperial  power, 
and  of  the  short-lived  virtues  of  his  pairoa 
Trajan.    Pliny  gained  the  hearts  of  his  ad- 
herents l>y  affability,  and  all  the  elegant  gra- 
ces which  became  the  courtier  and  the  fa- 
vourite, while  Tacitus  conciliated  the  esteem 
of  the  world  by  his  virtuous  conduct,  which 
prudence  and  love  of  honour  ever  guided. 
The  ^endship  of  Tacitus  and  ot  Pliny  al- 
most became  proverbial,  and  one  was  scarce 
mentioned  without  the  other,  as  the  follow- 
ing instance  may  indicate.    At  the  exhibition 
of  the  spectacles  in  the  oitxsus,  Tacitus  had  % 
long  oonversation.on  different  subjacts  with 
a  Roman  kuight  with  whom  he  was  unac- 
quainted ;  and  when  the  knight  asked  him 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  Italy,  the  histo- 
rian told  him  that  he  was  not  unknown  i» 
him,  and  that  for  their  distant  acquaioiance 
he  was  indebted  to  literature.     Thenyou  er«, 
replied  the  knight,  either  TaCMhu  or  PHny. 
The  time  of  Tacitus  was  not  employed  in 
tnvial  pursuits,  the  orator  might  have  been 
now  forgotten  if  the  historian  had  not  flou- 
rished.   Tacitus  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  a  composition  admired 
for  the  fidelity  and  exactness  with  which  it 
is  executed,  though  some  have  declared  that 
the  historian  delineate^  i  manners  and  customs 
with  which  he  was  not  acquainted,  and  which 
never  existed.    [In  this  treatise  but  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  geographical 
notices  of  Tacitus,  which  are  very  defective. 
His  remarks  on  the  manners,  usages,  and 
political  institutions  of  this  people  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  peculiarly  valuable.    The  histo- 
rian is  supposed  by  the  best  critics  to  have 
derived  his  prinieipal  information  relative  to 
the  Germans  from  persons  who  bad  served 
against  tbero,  and  id  particular  from  Virgi- 
nius Rufus,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  letters 
of  Pliny,  was  the  friend  oi  Tacitus.    The 
great  work  also  of  the  elder  Plin>  on  Ger- 
many, now  lost,  must  have  been  an  import- 
ant aid.    As  to  the  object  of  the  historian  in 
composing  thb  work,  some  have  even  gone 
so  for  as  to  suppose  tliat  his  sole  intention 
was  to  satirixe  the  corrupt  morals  of  his  oon- 
temporaries  by  holding  forth  to  view  an  idMl 
and  highly  coloured  pteture  of  barbarian  vir- 
tue.   According  to  these  same  writers  his 
obiect  wu  to  bring  back  hiMXHUitrymen  t*^ 
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their  aneieot  simplioity  of  maDnen,  and  thut 
oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  those  enemies 
which  menaced  the  safety  of  their  descend- 
ants. Bot  a  perusal  of  the  work  in  question 
destroys  all  this  fanciful  hypothesis.  Thf- 
analog^y  between  many  of  the  rode  manners 
of  the  early  Germans  and  those  of  the  abot  i 
giaes  of  oar  own  oonntry,  at  once  stamps  the 
work  with  the  seal  of  truth.  What  if  Taci 
tos  dwells  with  a  certain  predilection  upon 
the  simple  manners  of  Germany  f  it  sarel> 
is  natural  in  one  who  had  become  disgusted 
with  the  excesses  of  Italy.  We  are  not  tv 
tappose,  however,  that  this  work  of  Tacitus 
is  free  frodi  errors.  The  very  manner  in 
which  he  acquired  his  information  on  this 
aubjeot  most  bare  led  to  ml«Gonoeptions  am) 
mistakes.  Religious  prejudices  also  served 
occasionally  to  mislead  the  historian,  who  be- 
held the  traces  of  Greek  and  Roman  mytho 
logy  even  in  the  north.]  His  life  ofCn.  Ju 
lios  Agricola,  whose  daughter  he  had  mar 
ried,  is  oelebrated  for  its  parity,  elegance,  and 
the  many  excellent  instructions  and  import 
ant  truths  which  it  relates.  [In  this  work 
we  luiow  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  no- 
ble and  amiable  character  of  Agricola,  or  the 
trnth,  the  sensibility,  and  the  calm  and  manly 
tone  of  the  biography.  The  misfortunes  of 
the  age  had  impressed  on  the  style  of  Tacitus 
a  character  of  melaocholy,  which  gives  to 
the  work  a  sombre  and  enchanting  air.  The 
friendship  which  he  felt  for  Agricola  never 
leads  Tacitus  to  violate  the  claims  of  histori- 
cal accuracy;  while  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  attempt  to  conceal  hit  indignation  at  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  government,  of  which 
Agrippa  himself  was  sometimes  the  instru- 
ment. The  work  is  a  model  of  biography.] 
His  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  imper< 
feet ;  of  the  28  years  of  which  it  treated^ 
that  is  from  the  69th  to  the  96th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  nothing  remains  but  the  year 
69  and  part  of  the  70th.  [The  history  of 
Tacitus  began  with  the  accession  of  Galba, 
and  extended  to  the  death  of  Domitian.  It 
embraced  consequently  a  period  of  29  years. 
He  had  proposed  to  himself  to  add  the  history 
of  Nerva  and  Trajan  ;  there  is  reason,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  Tacitus  never  executed 
this  design.  The  number  of  books  into  which 
the  history  was  divided  is  unknown ;  it  must 
have  been  considerable,  since  the  first  four 
books  and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth, 
which  are  all  that  remains  to  us,  embrace 
merely  the  period  of  little  more  than  one 
year.]  His  annals  were  the  most  extensive 
and  complete  of  his  works.  [The  annals  of 
Tacitus  were  in  sixteen  books.  They  em- 
braced the  history  of  the  events  which  trans- 
pired from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Nero,  as  well  as  those  which  preceded  the 
epoch  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  His- 
tory. They  must  not,  however,  be  regarded 
as  forming  the  first  part  of  the  Hbtory,  since 
they  constitute  a  separate  work,  and  are 
composed  on  a  different  plan,  more  suitable 
k  to  the  recital  of  events  of  which  the  historian 
not  been  an  eye-witness.    There  remain 
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to  us  of  this  work,  the  first  ibar  boota,| 
of  the  fitth,  and  from  the  eleventh  teti 
teentb  inclusive,  eacoepting  the  cid| 
fourteenth .    The  portion  that  we  I 
.tnoals,  contains  th«  reign  of  Tib 
close  of  that  of  Claodiua,  and  i 
whole  of  Nero's.     We   want  the  i 
Caligula  and  the  beginning  of  that  all 
dius.  J    The  history  of  the  reign  of  T 
Caius,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  wai 
accuracy  and  attention,  yet 
ment  the  loss  of  the   history  of  the  i 
Cains,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  C 
Tacitus  bad  reserved  lor  his  old  S(^  t| 
tory  of  the  reign  of  Nenra  and  Trs> 
he  also  proposed  to  give  to  the  woridl 
count  of  the  interesting  administn  ^ 
gustus  ;  but  these  impoKant  sab 
employed  the  pen  of  the  histAm8.J 
style  of  Tacitus  has  always  beta  i 
for  peculiar   beaatiee ;    t' 
great ;  there  is  sublimity,  force,  i 
energy ;  every  thing  ie  treated  with  p 
and  dignity  ;  yet  many  have  oaUsd  i 
scure,  because  he  was  toad  of  exprci 
ideas  in  few  words.     This  was  the  i 
experience  and  judgment,  the  histerysl 
copious  and  diffusive,  while  thesooshj 
were  written  in  his  old  age,  are  ler 
as  to  style,  more  concise,  and  ibor  I 
laboured.    [The  conciseness  of  Tsd< 
pears  to  have  been  modelled  after  \ 
SaUust.    He  is  rich  in  ideas,  and  M 
liis  language  does  not  sufliee  for  the  s 
sion  of  all  that  he  thinks.     His  ]  "^ 
times  imply  far  more  than  they  <  . 
acurity  is  the  natural  result  of  «U  t 
yet  the  language  of  Tacitus  it  dsr 
very  close  attention.     Frequently  I 
obscurity  is  the  offipring  of  design :  I 
torian  does  not,  from  motives  of  peli 
press  himself  folly,  but  leaves  BOeh  | 
sagacity  of  the  reader.]   His  Latin  bn 
able  for  being  pure  and  classical ;  iwj 
a  writer  in  the  decline  of  the  R«aD  r 
he  has  not  used  obsolete  words,  i 
phrases,  or  barbarous  expreinoiis;  l 
him  every  thing  is  sanctioned  by  tbej 
rity  of  the  writers  of  the  Ai^ 
[•»  Who,"  exclaims  Murelus,  **  are  • 
dems,  even  if  all,  who  have  acqaifwj 
skill  in  the  Liatin  language,  were  ~ 
in  a  body ;  who  are  we  that  P***"***! 
nounoe  against  an  anther  (TacitaiJ| 
when  the  Roman  language  still  v^ 
in  all  its  splendour,  (and  it  flooriAw^ 
time  of  Hadrian,^  was  deemed  the  i 
queot  orator  of  his  time  ?  When  *•  1 
on  the  number  of  ancient  ^^"f^^ 
works  have  been  destroyed,  whicMi ' 
pretend  to  say  that  the  words  whi»  i 
new  in  Tacitus  were  not  kn*wn  ■•■  ■ 
the  ancients?  and  yet,  at  the  distanee^  1 
when  the  productions  of  genioi  Ijjjj 
well  nigh  extinguished,  we  of  thk*"^ 
upon  OS  a  decisive  tone,  toeoDdsar 
oelebrated  writers,  whose  oi«k»  ^ 
drivers  understood  the  Lttl*  ' 
spoke  it  bf^^^ia^Jhi^^l^- 
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flL%r  ol'the  present  a§e."  To  these  re- 
^  «r  Moretus  a  reg^ard  for  truth  compels 
'  wmj^  that  if  barbaroui  Latin  was  spoken 
«  fralmce  of  ^ugustus^  it  wonld  be  no- 
g^  very  surprising  for  unclassical  Latin  to 
lar  in  lh«>  pages  of  Tacitui.]  In  bis  bio- 
lii<»l   sketches  he  displays  an  uncom< 

lcsu>wleclge  of  human  nature,  be  paints 
y  scene  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  gives 
k  object  its  proper  sixe  and  becoming 
uirs.  Affairs  of  importance  are  treated 
k     «3igpciity,  the  secret  causes  of  events 

roTolutions  are  investigated  from  their 
aeval  soorce,  and  the  historian  every 
»re  showi  his  reader  that  he  was  a 
Dc]  of  public  liberty  and  national  inde 
(leneeY  a  lover  of  truth,  and  of  the  gene- 
*^ood  mod  welfare  of  mankind,  and  an  in 
ersfcte  enemy  to  oppression  and  to  a  ty- 
nieal  government.  The  history  of  the 
^  of  Tiberius  is  his  master-piece :  the 
p  policy,  the  dissimolation  and  various 
-ig^es  of  this  celebrated  prince,  are  paint- 
^th  all  the  fidelity  of  the  historian  ;  and 
citfts  boasted  in  saying  that  he  neither 
*a\d  flatter  4he  follies,  or  maliciously  or 
rtially  represent  the  extravagance  of  the 
rerml  characters  he  delineated.  Candour 
d  impartiality  where  his  standard,  and  bis 
doi  to  these  essential  qualifications  of  an 
itorian  have  never  been  dbputed.  It  is 
id  that  the  emperor  Tacitus,  who  boasted 

beine  ooe  of  the  descendants  of  the  histo- 
UL,  ordered  the  works  of  bis  ancestor  to 
)  placed  in  all  public  libraries,  and  direct- 
1  that  copies  well  ascertained  for  accuracy 
kd  exactness,  should  be  written  erery  ten 
sara«attfae  public  expense,  that  so  great 
a<1  to  valuable  a  work  might  not  be  lost. 
The  emperor  Tacitus  reigned  only  six  or 
9ven  months,  and  his  order  respecting  the 
istorian  was  most  probably  nej;1ected  aAer 
»  death.  The  manuscripts  of  the  annals 
lod  become  so  scarce,  that  when  Vindelinus 
f  Spires  published  his  edition  in  1468  or 
469,  the  last  books  of  the  work  had  alone 
»een  found.  Leo  lOth  promised  a  pecunia 
y  recompense  and  indulgences  to  any  one 
who  should  find  the  lost  portions  of  the  work. 
[)ne  of  his  agents,  Angelo  Archomboldi,  dis- 
»vered  in  the  monastery  of  Corvey  in  West- 
phalia, a  manuscript  which  had  belonged  to 
\osohaire,  a  bishop,  and  the  founder  of  the 
convent,  which  contained  the  first  five  books 
of  the  a&oals,  the  last  book  imperfect.  Bero- 
aldos  published  them  at  Rome  in  1516,  by 
order  of  the  pope.]  Some  ecclesiastical 
writers  have  exclaimed  against  Tacitus  for 
the  partial  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  he  spoke  the  language  of  the 


Christians  could  not  but  draw  upon  them 
the  odium  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans, 
aod  the  imputation  of  superstition.  [There 
bai  come  down  to  us,  a  dialogue  entitled 
"^De  eUrit  ortUorilnu^  me  de  caiuu  eor- 
mtm  sfofuen/to.**  The  inanuscripts  andf] 
m  editio&s'  name  Tacitua 
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this  production;  a  great  number  of  com- 
mentators, however,  ascribe  it  to  Quintilian, 
and  some  to  t\{^y  the  younger.  They  who 
argue  from  the  language  of  manuscripts, 
allege  in  their  favour  Pomponiui  Sabinus,  a 
grammarian  who  states  that  Tacitus  had 
given  to  the  works  of  Mtecenas  the  epithet 
of  eafamUiri.  Now,  the  passage  to  which  the 
grammarian  alludes  is  actually  found  in  the 
26th  chapter  of  the  dialogue  under  conside- 
ration. The  author  of  the  dialogue,  more- 
over, informs  us  in  the  first  chapter,  that  he 
was  a  very  young  man  {juvmU  odmadtmi 
when  he  wrote  it,  or  at  least,  at  the  period 
when  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  held  in 
his  presence.  This  point  of  time  is  clearly 
determined  in  the  17th  chapter;  it  was  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  A.  D. 
75.  Tacitus  at  this  period  would  be  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  From  what  has  been 
said  then  it  will  be  perceived  that,  as  far  as 
chronology  is  concerned,  nothing  prevents 
our  regarding  Tacitus  as  the  au&or  of  the 
dialogue  in  question.  It  is  true  we  find  a 
marked  difference  between  the  style  of  the 
writer  of  this  dialogue  and  that  of  the  histo- 
rian  :  but  would  not  the  intervening  period 
of  forty  years  sufficiently  account  for  this 
discrepancy,  and  the  language  of  the  man  be 
different  from  the  tone  of  early  yoQth  ?  Might 
not,  too,  the  same  writer  have  varied  his 
style  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  dififereot  sub- 
jects ?  Ought  he  not  to  assimilate  his  style 
to  the  various  characters  who  bear  a  part 
in  the  dialogue  ?  Induced  by  these  and  other 
reasons,  Pithou,  Dodwell,  Schulze,  and  many 
others,  have  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of 
our  adhering  to  the  titles  of  the  manuscripts, 
and  have  ascribed  the  dialogue  to  Tacitus* 
Rheoanns  was  the  first  who  entertained 
doubts  respecting  the  claim  of  Tacitus  to 
the  authorship  of  this  production,  and  since 
his  time  Dousa,  Stephens,  Freinshemius,  and 
others  no  less  celebrated,  have  contended 
that  Quintilian,  not  Tacitus,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  true  writer  of  the  work.  They 
place  great  reliance  on  two  passages  of  Quin- 
tilian, where  that  writer  says  expressly  that 
he  had  composed  a  seperate  treatise  on  the 
causes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence  (intt. 
Or,  6,  proeni'  el,  8,  e,  6),  as  well  as  on  many 
other  passages  in  which  this  same  work  is 
cited,  without  the  author's  indieeting  the 
title.  How  can  we  suppose,  it  is  asked, 
that  either  Tacitus  or  Pliny  would  be  inclin- 
ed to  treat  of  a  subject  which  had  already 
been  discussed  by  Quintilian  f  These  same 
critics  observe,  moreover,  that  there  appears 
to  be  a  great  analogy  not  only  between  the 
'matters  traated  of  in  this  dialc^ue,  and  those 
which  form  the  subject  of  Quintilian's  writ- 


R-omaos,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  ing»,  but  also  between  his  style  and  that  of 


the  work  io  question.  But  it  may  be  replied 
i  •  the  first  phce,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
dialogue  was  written,  QuintiKan  was  already 
thirty-three  years  of  a^,  a  period  of  life  to 
which  the  expression  jwtefUi  admndum  can 
with  no  propriety  whatever  be  made  to  ap* 
the  a^^r  ofllplr.    In*  \ht  next  place,  th«  aigiuiBeat  de- 
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duced  from  analogy  of  stjle  ia  not  the  most 
condusivo,  since  those  ontici  who  •aaipi  the 
work  to  Ph'ny  or  Tacitus,  adduce  a  similar 
argument  in  support  of  lhe»^  claims.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  argumwit  which  has  been 
drawn  from  identity  of  title,  would  be  a  very 
strong  one, If  it  were  not  a  fact  that  the  se- 
cond tille,  which  is  found  la  modem  editions, 
*•  De  causis  eorruptm  elofuenlia,^  owes  its 
existence  entirely  to  Lip6ln^  who  thought  fit 
to  add  this  second  title  which  be  had  found  in 
QaintiHaD.  All  the  manuscripts,  and  thr 
early  editions,  merely  have  the  title  "  De 
Claris  oratoribut^  or  else  this  one,  •*  Dialogue 
an  tui  taciih  oraioret  ei  quare  eoneedantJ'* 
Another  circumstance  very  much  against  the 
idea  of  Quintilian's  being  the  author  of  the 
piece,  is  the  fact  of  his  more  than  onco  re- 
(ernng  the  reader  to  his  other  work  for  mat* 
ters  of  which  the  dialogue  we  are  consider- 
ing makes  not  the  slightest  mention ;  such, 
for  exam  pie,  are  the  hyperbole,  and  exaggera- 
tion, of  which  he  speaks  in  the  3d  book,  ch.  3 
and  6.  The  latest  editor  of  QuintUian,  Spald- 
ing, has  carefully  collected  all  these  passages, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  show  that  Quintilian 
was  not  the  author  of  the  dialogue.]  Among 
the  many  excellent  editions  of  Tacitus,  these 
may  pass  for  th^  best ;  that  of  Rome,  fol 
1515 ;  that  in  8vo.  2  vols.  L.  Bat  1673 ;  that  in 
Usom  Delphini,4  vola.4to.  Paris,  1602;  that  of 
Lips.  2  vols.  8vo.  1714;  of  Gronovius,  2  vols. 
4to.  1721 ;  that  of  Brotier,  7  vols.  12mo.  Paris, 
1776;  that  of  Ernesti,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1777 
Barbou*s,  3  vols.  i2mo.  Paris,  1760 ;  [and  that 
of  Oberlinus,  Lips.  1801, 2  vols.  8vo.  in  4  parts ; 

reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  1813,  in  4  vols. J 

M.  Claudius,  a  Boman,  chosen  emperor  by  the 
senat^  aAer  the  death  of  Aurelian.  He  would 
have  refused  thb  important  and  dangerous  of- 
fice>  but  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  senate 
prevailed,  and  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  be 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen, 
and  accepted  the  purple.  The  time  of  his 
administration  was  very  popular,  the  good  of 
ffie  peopie  was  his  care,  and,  as  a  pattern  of 
moderation,  eoonomy,  temperance,  regnlari- 
ty,  and  impartialityt  Tacitus  found  no  equal. 
He  abolished  the  several  brothels  which  un* 
4er  the  preceding  reigns  had  filled  Rome 
with  licentiousness  and  obscenity  ;  and,  by 
ordering  all  the  public  baths  to  be  shut  at  sun 
set,  he  prevented  the  commission  of  many  ir 
regularities  whieh  the  darkness  of  the  night 
had  hitherto  sanctioned.  The  senators  un- 
der Tacitus  seemed  to  have  reocvered  their 
ancient  dignity  and  long-lost  privileges. 
They  were  not  only  the  connsellon  of  the 
emperor,  b«t  they  even  seemed  to  he  his 
masters ;  and  when  Florianus,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  refused  the  oonsolship, 
the  emperor  s^kf,  that  the  senate  no  douU, 
could  ix,  upon  a  mor*  deserving  obj^.  A» 
a  warrior,  Tacitus  is  inferior  to  few  of  the 
Romans,  and  during;  a  short  reign  of  aboat 
six  months,  he  not  only  repelled  the  barbari- 
ans who  had  invaded  the  territories  of  Rome 
iti  Am,  bi^t  he  prepared  to  make  waragainst 
the  PersiAQS ApdSoythianf .  H#  died  in  Ci- 
^94. 
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licia,  as  he  was  on  his  expeditiatt. 

distemper,  or,  aooocdinig  to  some 
stroyed  by  the  secret  dmggmr  of 
on  the  13th  of  April,  in  the  Sr76Ui 
Christian  era.    Tacitus  has  bcc 
ed  for  his  love  of  leamiog^  aod  it  hssta 
observed,  that  he  never  paaeed  m  day  M 
out  consecratiog  some  part    of  Ids  Cms 
reading  or  writing.     He  has  bcca 
superstition,  and  authors  huve 
he  never  studied  on  the  aeoood  day  ef  sc 
month,  a  day  which  he  deemed  iaeaipaB 
and  unlucky.    Tacil.  vit4. — Zasim- 

Tadkr,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  KswCr 
tha?e. 

TjbvArus,  a  promontory  of  Laiiiaas  fk  t 
now  called  Cape  Maiapan^  whacfa  is  a  aalBi 
Greek  corruptionfrom  the  aocieDt^iai  ■«•,  -i 
frojii,''  the  promontory  boldy  prttj^dtiagkb 
the  Mediterranean.]  There  was  there  a  hy 
and  deep  cavern,  whence  issaed  a  Mask  ad 
unwholesome  vapour,  frooi  which  dbcsa- 
stance  the  poets  have  imagined  that  il  m%. 
one  of  the  entrances  of  helL  through  vhic: 
Hercules  draped  Cerberaa  from  the 
regions.  This  ^nbolooa  tradi|N»  — 
cordiog  to  Pansanies,  iroatUMe 
sort  of  a  large  serpent  near  torn  ca 
oarus,  whose  bite  was  oaortaL  1  has 
•a  the  geographer  obserraa^  was  at  Imt  kjLr. 
by  Hercules,  and  cerried  to  £arysihem 
[There  was  a  temple  oq  the  pramoBtary,  sa^ 
cred  to  Neptune,  and  whick  was 
an  inviolable  asylum.  It  sismi  lo 
been  a  species  of  cavern.  Oa  the  fsemeats- 
ry  also  was  a  statoe  of  Arion  seated  oa  aid' 
phin.  About  40  stadia  from  the  promeitssy 
stood  the  city  of  Tsnarom,  afterwards  caU 
CsBoe  or  CsBnepolis.]  Both  the  town  aadtk 
promontory  received  their  naiae  from  Ta- 
narns,  a  son  of  Neptone,  and  there  weraftt- 
tivals  celebrated  here,  called  Tsaaiia,  ia  hs* 
nour  of  Neptune.  This  promootory  was  Si- 
mons for  a  beautiful  qpecies  of  greea  mmVk 
found  in  its  quarries.  J3e«<r.  J%mk  a 
^polL  413.~Pattf.  3,  c  14. — Lmetm,  i  ^ 
648.— Orti.  MU.  %  v.  247.  L  10,  v.  U«i 
83.— Pota.  3,  c.  ^r-^ApoOU.  2;  c  &-Jf 
to,  2,  c.  3.— S(ni6.  8. 

Taoks,  a  son  of  Geaiqs,  fraadaon  el  Ja- 
piter,  was  the  first  who  tao^  the  12  mtam 
of  the  Etrarians  the  aoienoe  of  aafwy  s^ 
divination.  It  is  said  that  be  was  looad  kj  s 
Tuscan  ploiighman  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  clad,sii 
that  be  assumed  an  homao  shape  te  BMlnQt 
this  nation,  which  became  eo  ceWtbratsd  k 
their  knowledge  of  omens  and  iiwaiilifisa 
Cse.  4e  i>te  2,  c.  23.— Omie.  MtL  U,  v.tt 
— lAwm»  1,  V.  673. 

Taovs,  [a  river  of  Spaio,  ristog  ameegtfci 
Celtiberi  in  Mens  IdubejJa.  It  porsvesacsons 
nearly  due  west,  verging  sli^tly  to  thesoa^ 
and  tiaverses  the  territories  of  the  Ccttfttn, 
Carpetaniy  Vettoaes,  and  Lositani,  oati  k 
reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  T^iai  a 
the  lai^est  river  in  Spain,  thoag^i  Straboesa- 
siden  the  Minius  as  such»  ao  avidest  ener. 
rbe  sands  of  this  stream  Drodaced  grum  d. 
geld,  tiMJU  aecerdinc  to  Mwh  preciotts 
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is  now  eaU«d  by  the  PorlugiiMevthe  TVf^b, 
>agli  its  ancient  naioe  still  remaiDt  ih  gene- 

itts.]  Tilt  ootiree  it  450  miltK,  durio; 
y  100  of  which  it  is  ntVi^ble,  oo  tccoant  of 
>  rocks«  rapkls,  tod  Ihallows.  [At  the 
a th  of  this  river  stood  Olisipo,  now  Lit- 
u)  Meia,  3,  c.  1 — Ovid.  Met.  2,  ▼.  551. 
?«/.  4.  V.  434.— Iiiicon.  7,  T.  iSB.^Martial 
sp.  56,  4co. 

rAuuius.  [vtd.  Thaluiat.3 
Tai^thtbivs,  a  hertld  in  the  Grteito 
up  daringr  the  Tro^n  war,  the  psrUoaUr 
littoT  fuid  friend  of  Afpimemnoo.  He 
tu^ht  mwmy  Bristfji  from  the  tent  ef  Aohil 
by  order  of  his  mtttw.  Tttlthybiat  died 
£^i>m  io  Aohtit.  Homer,  il,  1,  V.  380, 
— P«ti».  7,  c.  23. 

PAikUs,  a  youth,  ton  6f  tbt  sittcrr  of  Ds 
us,  who  invented  tbo  saw»  cOtnpaMtt,  and 
er  meohanical  instranMoti.  Hit  iiMole  be- 
M  jealous  of  bis  ^wing  fiiiae,  and  nrar- 
*ad  inm  privately ;  or,  aocdrdtog  to.otbors. 

throw  Inai  down  from  tbo  citadel  of 
lent.  •  Talos  wu  changed  into  a  partridge 
tho  godt.  He  it  t)«o  eallM  Cafttt,  j9m- 
,  Penhtc,  and  7Ws^.    Ap^Ubd.  3,  e.  1.— 

uf.  l^o.  tl-^Ovid,  Mei,  8 A  son  of 

n,  tho  Ibuodor  of  tho  Crotta  nation.  Pau$. 

5.53. 

TavXrvs^  a  river  of  Britala,  now  the 

mar;    tho    Thmmri    4Hiu    it    P^MNAiifA 

mL] 

rAMAa&a,   a  btadtiCel  pUin  of  Cyprus, 

red  to  tliia  goddess  of  beaaty.    It  was  in 

I  place  that  Venas  gathered  the  golden 

Tlet  with  which  Hippoaianat  wat  onabled 

tvartako  Atalanta.    (Md,  Met  10,  v.  644. 

Pirn.  5.— SIni*.  14. 

fAMlBlat  a  rivar  of  Britain,  now  the 

aaitr.    [CsMar  it  generaHy  topposod  to 

re  eroMid  tlus  rirer  at  Coway  Staket,  7  or 

Dilee  atiove  Kingston ;  bat  HorseCy  saams 

bo  of  opinion  that  ha  fMad  it  near  that 

vn.]     Cot.  G.  6,0.  It. 

Tamos,  a  natire  of  Memphis,  awde  go- 

mor  of  Ionia,  by  yoang  CyrM.    After  the 

ith  of  Cyrin,  Tamct  iL^d  into  Egypt, 

lero  ho  wat  mmrdered  on  accoont  of  hit 

mente  treasures.  DM,  14.— *  A  promon- 

•y  of  India  near  the  Ganget. 

FavIora,  a  town  of  B(Botia^r*^aate  on  an 

linenoo  at  some  distanoe  inland  from  the 

lath  of  the  Asopas,  bat  near  the  northern 

Qk  of  that  river.]    It  was  founded  by  Pos- 

indrot,  a  son  of  Chssresilaas,  the  ton  of  Ja- 

IS,  who  married  Tanagra,  the  dangfater  of 

olOs,  or,  according  to  some,  of  the  Asopas. 

ninna  wat  a  native  of  Tanagra.  [Her  tomb 

K>d  in  the  moit  conspioaoos  pari  of  the  ci- 

1    Sirab,  9.-^Paaf.  9,  c.  SO  and  83.— 

:/tcn.  K.  tf.l3,v.25. 

TAVloaot,  or  TahAoxr,  now  AVgro,  a 

rer  of  Lticania  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its 

8cades,aBd  the  baantifnl  meanders  of  its 

'earns  throogh  a  fine  picturesqae  coontiy 

ifg.0.3,T.  151. 

TAaAis,  [^now  the  Den^  a  largo  rivar  of 

oropa,  rising,  according  to  Herodotai,  in 

^  territory  of  the  Thyssagetet,lrom  a  large 


lake,  and  fkliiag  into  the  Paint  Mteotls.  He- 
rodotus i^^paars  to  b*To  confomkded  the  Ta- 
Dtib  ib  the  oppe^  part  of  iu  aoaine  tHth  the 
Rha,  or  ff^olgm.  Of  the  oottrsa  of  the  latter, 
and  its  falling  into  the  Caspian,  he  appears  to 
have  kaowii  notbine.  The  Tanais  risei  in 
tho  ToMat  hittt,  in  ttia  goiremment  of  Tuia, 
and  is  aboat  800  milet  la  length.  Thirriver 
separated  in  ancient  tii^«s  Rm^paaa  and  Alia- 
tic  Sarmatia.  In  voya|;et  wHttto  more  than 
half  a  centnry  ago,  it  is  called  the  Taaa ;  at 
the  same  time  tommdniaktibg  tbit  naailB  to 
the  Palas  Mttotis;  the  modem  name  IMi  is 
only  a  corrupt  abbreviatioa  of  tho  andent 
appellation.  A  mty  named  TanaiSf  litoate 
at  its  mooth,  and  which  wat  the  amporium  of 
the  oommeree  of  the  oountry,  i^  Celebrated 
in  tradition  by  the  Slarons,  ondii*  the  Bttoa 
of  Aas-grad,  or  the  oity  of  ^as^  4nd  it  ift  re- 
markable to  find  tha  name  of  Attif  sabiistlag 
oD  the  same  sita.  It  may  motii6t^  be  ra- 
niarked,  that  Chit  name  ooiitrllNteite  to  com- 
posa  thut  of  Tanais,  fonfied  of  tw6  liaiibart, 
the  first  of  which  expresses  thii  i^taalitamo 
of  tho  river.  The  Cheeks  hi  the  iM  df  Alax- 
ander  eontfbiinded  thoTanais  withthetaxartit. 
oul.  lazaHes.]  A  town  at  iU  mouth  bora 
the  same  name.  Meta^  It  c.  19.— Slrd^.  11 
and  16.— Cffrt  6,'  c.  9,-^LitC(m,  3, 8,  &o.— 
A  doity  among  the  P^tsfibs  and  Armeniadt 
who  patronised  sUf  es ;  supposed  to  bo  the 
same  as  Venus.  The  daughters  of  the  nobleit 
of  tha  Penlfant  and  Armenians  proitttfftad 
tbemselv^  in  hottour  of  this  d^ity  and  Wara 
racelved  with  greater  regard  and  afilKstion'by 
their  soitort.  Artaxerxes,  the  ton  of  Da^hs, 
wat  the  first  who  raised  stiitues  to  Tmais  m^ 
the  diflrdnt  provinces  of  hit  empire,  and 
taoghr  his  subjects  to  pay  her  dirine  honoars. 
Car/.  5,  C.I.— 5/rafr.  II. 

Ta«A4oil,  called  also  CiiUtCmeah,  was 
the  wife  of  Tarqnin  the  fifth  kilbg  of  lioaa. 
Sfao  was  a  natite  of  Tarqainia,  wbera  iriha 
married  Lacumon,  batter  kndwti  by  the  name 
of  Tart|ain,  whiob  he  assnmad  altar  ha  had 
come  to  Rom4,  at  the  rapresantatjon  of  hit 
wife,  whose  knowledge  of  angoiy  promised 
htm  something  uncommon.  Her  expeota- 
tioBS  were  not  frustrated ;  her  hatband  waft 
raised  to  the  throna,  and  she  shared  with  him 
the  honoars  of  roytlt^r*  After  the  murder  of 
Tarquin,  Tanaqwl  raised  her  son-in-law  8ar- 
vios  Tolliot  to  tiie  throne,  and  ensured  him 
the  siioeession.  She  distinguished  herself  by 
her  liberality ;  and  the  Romans  in  sacceeding 
ages  had  sUch  a  veneration  for  her  character, 
thai  the  embroidery  she  had  made,  her  gir- 
dle, as  also  the  robe  of  her  son-in-law,  which 
she  had  Worked  with  bar  own  hands,  w4re 
preserved  with  the  greatest  sanctity.  Java- 
otl  bestows  the  appellation  of  Tana^H  on  all 
•uch  women  at  were  imperious,  and  had  the 
oommand  of  their  hosbajids.  lAv,  I,  c.  34, 
ftc— Z>i0nyf.  Hal  3,  c.  59 — Fhr.  1,  c  5 
and  8.— //a/  13,  ▼.  818. 

TA^ratVM,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Tanedo, 
in  the  dnchy  of  Modena. 

TAjnt,  [a  city  of  Egypt  at  the  entranop  of, 
aod  giving  name  to,  tho  Tanitio  mouUi  of  the 
7P5 
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Nile«  iMtween  the  Mendeaian  and  Pelmiao. 
ThU  city  is  the  Zoen  of  the  SeripUiree,  and 
its  reoMuoa  are  ttill  called  Son.  TheOttiam 
Tanitioiiin  it  now  the  EwmU  Fare^i 
jDonth.] 

TahtAUdbi,  a  patrenjnnic  applied  to  the 
deeceadanta  of  Tantalus,  snoh  as  Niobe, 
Hermiont,  &c.— — A|;ameninon  and  Mene 
laof,  as  grandtan  of  Tantalus*  are  called 
TBtfUaUda  fotUret*  Ovid.  Henid.  8,  r.  45 
and  123. 

XAHTlLirs,  a  king:  ^  Lydia,  son  of  Ju- 
piter, by  a  nymph  called  Pluto.  He  was 
father  of  Nioboi  Pelopa,  &c.  by  Dione,  one 
4>f  the  Atlantidea,  called  by  some  Euryanaasa 
Tantalus  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  pu 
niahed  in  hell  with  an  insatiable  thirst,  antt 
Iplaced  up  to  the  chin  in  the  midst  of  a  pool 
of  water,  which«  howcTer,  flows  away  as  toon 
aa  be  attempts  to  taate  it.  There  hanp 
also  above  hia  bead,  a  bough,  richly  loaded 
with  delkiena  frnita;  which,  aaaoonas  he 
attempts  to  seise,  is  carried  away  from  his 
reach  by  a  sudden  blast  of  wind.  According 
to  sen^  mythdogists,  his  punishment  is  to  sit 
under  a  huge  stone  hung  at  some  distance 
over  his  head,  and«  aa  it  aeems  every  moment 
asady  to  &11,  be  is  kept  under  continual  alarms 
aod  never-ceasing  fears.  The  causes  of  this 
«temal  punishment  are  variously  explained 
$ome  declare  that  it  was  mflicted  upon  him 
because  he  stole  a  favourite  dog,  which  Jopi 
ter  had  intrusted  to  his  care  to  keep  his  tern- 
|4ipin Crete.  Others  say  that  he  stole  away  the 
fifotar  and  ambrosia  Irom  the  tables  of  the 
1^  when  he  waa  admitted  into  tbeasaemblies 
«f  heg-ven,  and  that  he  gave  it  to  mortals  on 
laarth.  Others  support,  that  this  proceeds 
^om  his  cruelty  and  impiety  iu  killing  his  son 
Pelops,  and  in  serving  his  limbs  as  food  be- 
fore the  gada,  whose  divinity  and  power  be 
wished  to  try,  when  they  had  stopped  at  his 
Imuse  as  they  passed  over  Phrypa.  There 
were  also  othen  who  impute  it  to  his  laaci- 
viouaneaa  in  carrying  away  Ganymede^  to 
gratify  the  moat  unnatural -of  passions.  Psn^ 
dar^  O^p.h-'H^mer.  Od,  11,  v.58].— Cte. 
Tuse,  1,  c.  5,1.  4,  c  16.— £ttr^  tn  Jphig^ — 
Proper L^  eh  1,  v.  ed.—Horat,  1,  SaL  I,  v. 
^,*..-.A  son  of  Thyettes,  the  first  husband 
«f  Clytemneatra.  Paut.  2.— —One  of  Nio- 
tie's  children.    Ovid.  Met.  6,  fab.  «. 

T4JII7811I8  GsMurus,  a  Latin  historiao  in- 
timeiLe  with  Cicero.    Seneca,  93.— 5ne/.  Cibi:. 

TafuIje^  ialands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  be- 
tween  Acamnnit  and  Leocadia.  They  were 
also  called  Teleboidet,  They  received  these 
names  from  Taphius  and  Telebou^  the  sons 
of  Neptune,  who  reigned  there.  The  Ta- 
phians  made  war  against  Electryon  king  of 
Argos,  and  killed  all  his  sons;  upon  which 
the  monarch  promised  his  kingdom  and  his 
^oghter  in  marriage  to  whoever  «onld 
avenge  the  death  of  his  children  upon  the 
TAphians.  Amphietryon  did  it  with  suceeaa, 
and  obtained  the  promiaed  reward.  The 
Taphianawero  expert  aailora,  but  too  ibnd 
•fpiondterandpiratieal-excueifone.  Homer. 
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Od.  1, T. island 419,L  1S»  r.mwm^-^^  . 
2,0.4.— Piai.4,c.  It.  1 

Tapbidb,  aeon  of  Ncptamn  by  tHp^i    * 
the  daughUr  of  Nestor.     He  vae  kiig  « 
Taphis,  to  which  be  gave  hm  ■ems     ii^. 
^e.—JpoOod,  t,  c  4. 

Taphivs,  or  Taphiassvs,  a  mnmrtaa' 
Locris  on  the  confines  of  JLtolia. 

Taphiusa,  a  place  near  L>POfn»,  «b^ 
stone  is  found  oallad  TbpAaatfato.    FimL  : 

21. 

TaPBE  JB,  a  town  oo  the  Istbmns  of  i^ 
Taurica  Cheraoneaoa,  mow  Prtap.  {Ta 
ancient  name  is  derired  frwa  ^^e{«,  a  «s= 
or  trench,  one  haviii|;  been  cot  dasa  le  :  - 
town  to  defend  the  estnBoe  tnleftsCW 

aese.]    Mela,%e  1. — Biu^A.cVL 

TAPBAO0,  the  strait  bet' 
Sardinia,  now  Benifitem* 

TAPBOBiirK,[an  mlnad  m  thm 
now  called  C^y^  Tb^Oroeksint 
the  eziatenoe  of  thia  I^Uad  aAer 
tion  of  Alexander, 
aent  by  them  to  the  coori  of 
The  aooount  then  receirod  was 
BO  mach,  that  this 
commencement  ai  aootbor  world, 
by  Antichthonea,  or  man  in  a  pnailiaa  afyaa'i 
to  thoae  in  the  known  hemiapihera  PlaJiBj. 
better  informed,  mabea  it  an  island; ire cnae 
sreater,  however,  than  it  rwmBj  is.  SCrate 
speaks  of  it  as  though  it  lay  off  the  hiihii 
coest  of  India,  lookinf  towards  Ibfuertmair 
of  Africa.  Thenamaof8nlica,whBdbwe)BBa 
from  Ptolemy  to  have  been  the  native  deao- 
mination  of  the  ialand,  ta  pteaatvcd  in  ibaft  n 
SelennHvet  compounded  of  the  proper  asnt 
SeUn  and  the  appellativn  inr  aa  lalanrt  m  in 
Indian  language,  and  it  u  appar^t  tim  tk 
name  of  CeiUm  or  C^Un,  according  Is  tfci 
European  usage,  ia  only  an  a^ratian  iaar* 
thography.  Ptolemy  apaaka  of  it  as  a  van 
fertile  ialand,  and  mentiona,  na  ita  pr«iKi. 
rice,  honey  (or  rather  perbape  aQgar},pca. 
and  alac^preeioua  atones,  with  all  aorta  if  w- 
tela;  heapeaka  too  of  ita  elephants  mk  a- 

■a.  It  is  aorprising,  bowevar,  that  setkr 
Ptolemy  nor  thoae  who  praeedrd  him.  mj 
any  thing  of  the  dnaamon  whicb  nevAm 
the  chief  produce  of  the  ialand.  TheaacMau 
cook)  not  be  ignorant  of  the  ontnre  d  the 
article,  especially  aa  they  called  a  pevmait 
the  eaatem  coast  of  Africa  by  the  eaaei^ 
Regie Cinnamomifera]     PtoL  6 — Mnkt 

OwO.  ex  Pont,  8,  el.  5,  v.  80. 

Tapius,  a  town  of  Africa.  [vmI.  Thaps*.' 

Sa,  it,  3. A  small  and  lowly  aitaatsd  p^ 

ninsula  on  the  eaatem  coast  of  Sioily.  [te 
name  has  reference  to  ita  low  aiinntioa ;  6wi 
^ATtrm.mptlto.  ItlayoflT  Hyl>ln.  Tbaaadr 
of  land  connecting  it  with  the  main  iilaadif 
Sicily  was  so  low  that  Servina  calls  tin  ^ 
montory  itself  an  island  ;  and  it  is  avce  aiv 
styled  loUa,  delU  JUmnghiMg.]  Ftrg,  JU  4 
V.68&. 

Taras,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  bcQl  Ti- 
rentum  as  some  soppeae. 

Tabasco,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Ttm» 
inProvcncec 

uiymzeu  uy  '*^--»  v_/ v^^lx^ 
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kxi^rvs,  a  deity  wonhipped  at  Elis. 
ataUae  was  placed  near  the  raoe-fround. 
1119    pit^toetion  was  implored*  that  no 
en  aug^  happen  to  the  hones  during  the 
lea.      J^aut,  6,  c.  20,  kc—Di^n^  Hoi.  t 
7AB.BKi:a.i,  a  people  of  OauU  et  the  foot«»f 
Pyrenees,  which  from  thence  are  som«- 
ea   cmUed   TarbeUa.    TibuU,   1,  ^.  7,  v 
— ^X^iscoft.  4,  V  121  -4^0$.  Q.  8,  c.  27. 
PARKirrvM.   Tarevtui    or    Taras,    I 
TQ  of  Calabria,  situate  on  a  bay  of  thesami 
ne,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Galesa* 
wsM  foanded,  according  to  some,  by  a  Cre- 
I  oolony  before  the  Trojan  war.    In  th^ 
t  Olympiad  a  powerful  body  of  emimnt 
ived  luuier  Phalanthus  from  Laoonia,  so 
1 18  aeeoaed  to  be  re-founded.    This  nev 
ony  eatablished  themaelTes  upon  an  arii- 
Tmtieal  plan,  enlarged  the  fortifloations  of 
» caty  ,«iid  fermed  it  into  a  near  resemblance 
Sperta.    Most  of  the  nobles  having  snbse 
emtljr  perished  in  a  war  with  the  lai^ges, 
Oftoeracy  waa  introduced.    The  favourable 
oafttoD  of  the  place  contributed  to  its  ra- 
1  prosperity.    Placed  in  the  centre  as  it 
Bre^  it  obtained  the  whole  commerce  of 
e   Adriatio,  Ionian,  and  Tyrrhenian  seas. 
he  adjaeent  country  was  fertile  in  grain 
id  fmit,  the  pastures  were  excellent,  the 
)oks  afforded  a  very  fine  wool.    It  is  oo' 
trprisiog  that    under  such   circumstances 
arentnm  should  become  a  wealthy,  and  in 
mseqnenoe  of  its  wealth,  a  Uiurious,  city.] 
long  independent,  it  maintained  its  superi- 
city  over   13  triimtary  cities  ;  and  could 
ooe  arm  100.000  foot  and  3«000  horse.     The 
leopleof  Tarent<im  were  very  indolent  and 
IS  they  were  easily  supplied  with  all  neces- 
laries  as  well  as  luxuries  from  Greece,  they 
|ave  themselves  up  to  voluptuousness,  so  that 
t^  ddigkts  of  7\trentum  became  proverbial. 
The  war  which  they  supported  against  'the 
Romans,  with  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhos,  kins 
of  Epirds,  and  which  has  been  called  the 
Tttreuhne  var,  is  greatly  celebrated  hi  hif 
tory.     This  Wnr,  wb«<^  had  been  uodertakeu 
B.  C.  281,  by  the  Romans  to  punish  the 
Tarentines  for  an  unprovoked  attack  on  some 
of  their  galleys,  was  terminated  after  ten 
years;  20,000  prisoners  were  taken,  aod  Ta- 
rentem  became  subject  to  Rome.    The  go 
venuneat  of  Tarentum  was  democratical ; 
there  were,  however,  some  monarchs  who 
reigaecl  there.    It  was  forsome  time  the  re- 
siMnos  of  Pythagoras,  who  inspired  the  ci 
tizeos  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  rendered 
then  laperior  to  their  neighbours  in  the  ca- 
binet as  well  as  in  the  field  of  battle.    The 
larger  besotiful,  and  capacious  harbour  of 
Tareataa  is  greatly  commended  by  ancient 
bistorisos.    Tareotum,  now  called  TarerUo, 
is  inhabttsd  by  abont  18,000  souls,  who  stUl 
msiatain  the  character  of  their  forefathers 
io  idlsncM  sod  effeminacy,  and  live  chiefly 
by  fiihing.    Flor.  1,  c  18.— Foi.  .¥««.  2,  c. 
a— PW.ta  P^.^PHn.  S,  c.  6, 1.  16,  c.  10, 
1.34,e.7.— Lto.  12,  c  13,  &e.— >Veia,  2,  e. 
4— S(ra6.  9.— Korot.   1,  ep.    7,  ▼.   46.— 
^K«n.r.H.6,o.20i 


Taxichjevm,  [a  strong  city  of  Palestine, 
south  of  Tiberias,  and  lying  at  the  sonthem 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  GMme«reth,  or  Sea 
of  Tiberias.  Its  situation  was  well  adapted 
for  fisheries,  and  from  the  process  of  jNeJi^tR^ 
fi^h,  which  was  carried  on  here  upon  a  very 
extensive  scale,  the  town  derived  its  name. 

Cte.  ad  Dip,  12,  c.  11. Several  towns  on 

*he  coast  of  Elgypt  bore  this  name  from  their 
piekHffg  fish.]    Htfodoi.  2,  c.  15,  kc. 

Tarfa,  S|>uriu8  Matius,  a  critic  at  Rome 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed 
with  four  others  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to 
••xamin*  the  merit  of  every  poetical  compo- 
sition which  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  tern- 
i»le  of  the  Muses.  In  this  office  he  acted 
with  great  impartiality,  though  many  taxed 
him  with  vrant  of  candour.  All  the  pieces 
that  were  represented  un  the  Roman  stage 
previously  received  his  approbation.  Ho" 
rat.  I.  Sof.  10,  V.  38. 

Tarpbia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the 
governor  of  the  citadel  ol  Rome,  promised 
to  opeo  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines, 
provided  they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets* 
or,  as  she  expressed  it,  what  they  carried  on 
their  Kf^  arms.  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sa- 
bines, consented,  and  as  he  entered  the  gates« 
t  punish  her  »  erfidy,  he  threw  not  only  his 
bracelet  but  is  shield  upon  Tarpeia.  His 
followers  imitated  his  example,  and  Tarpeia 
w«is  crashed  under  the  W(  ig^ht  of  the  braoc* 
lets  and  shields  of  the  Subine  army.  She  was 
buried  in  the  oapitol,  which  from  her  has  been 
called  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  there  after- 
wards many  of  the  Roman  malefoctor»  were 
thrown  down  a  deep  preci  pice    Plut.  in  Rom* 

Orid.  fVis/.  1,  V.261.  Amor.  ,  el.  10,  v. 
50. — Lin,  \,  o.  W.^Proptrt,  4,  el.  4.—^ A 

vestal  virgin  in  the  reign  of  Numa. One 

of  the  warlike  female  attendants  of  Camilla 
in  the  Ratuli«u  war.     Virg.JEn,  1 1,  v.  665. 

Tarpbia  lbx,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C  269, 
by  Sp.  Tari^eius,  to  empower  ail  the  magis- 
trates  of  tbe  republic  to  lay  fines  on  ofiendrrs. 
This  power  belonged  before  only  to  the  con- 
suls. The  fine  was  not  to  exceed  two  sheep 
and  thirty  oxen. 

Sp.  Takpeics,  tbe  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Rome,  under  Romulus.  His  descendants 
were  nailed  Moniani  and  Capiiolini. 

Tarfbius,  Moirs,  a  hill  at  Rome  about  80 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  from  whence 
the  Romarts  threw  down  their  con  enined 
crimiuals.  It  received  its  name  from  Tar^ 
ptnoy  who  was  buried  there,  and  is  the  same 
as  the  Cttpiioline  hill  [Va^i,  in  his  '» Picture 
of  Rome/'  makes  tha  Tarpeian  rock  still  55 
feet  high«  A  modem  tourist,  the  Rev.  W . 
Berrian,  speaking  of  this  rock,  observes, 
'The  Tarpeian  rock  is  at  pr  sent  covered 
with  a  garden.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  accumulation  of  the  soil  below,  had 
90  softened  the  terrors  of  the  place,  that  it 
bore  no  resemblaooe  to  the  lerrific  features 
in  which  fancy  had  pourtrayed  it.'*  A  ie- 
male  traveller  remarks :  *'  Though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Tarpeian  rook  was  on  the  west- 
ern fide  of  the  C5§p^J?5H9^.il^<«W 
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h%  in  Tain  now  to  ebqoire  where  wti  the 
preoise  »pot  of  •xeeution  ;-«wheth«r  Mkn- 
Um  itm  harl^  down  thtt  part  of  the  (>r«d- 
pice  at  the  oxtremitj  of  Monte  Cttfprino^  or 
that  behind  the  PihM»t>  dt"  ComerMUoH. 
There  to  still  height  enoogh  in  either  to  mak^ 
the  pooiihtnent  both  tremendotn  add  fHtal ; 
although  not  only  have  the  atsaults  of  tiAie, 
War,  and  riol^nee,  bat  the  very  oontttl^lotis 
of  nature,  eontribat^d  to  lower  it ;  (6t  re- 
peated earthqQakei  have  shattered  tfi«  fri 
able  tafo  of  which  it  is  oomposed,  and  large 
fyagmentft  of  it  fell  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
15th  oentarj.  The  fkll  of  these  masses  hAs 
diminished  the  elevation  in  two  wats^^b; 
lowering  the  actaal  height,  imd  flliiog  tip 
the  base,  to  which  the  rains  of  the  over- 
thrown buildings  tbtt  once  stood  apon  it 
hav«  materially  oontributod.  Still  the  av«- 
rnge  of  varions  measurements  and  oompnta- 
tions  of  its  present  elevation  makes  it  above 
€0  feet ;  nor  do  I  think  it  overrate.  Cer- 
tiunly  those  who  have  maintained  that  there 
woald  be  no  danger  in  leaping  from  its  sum- 
■lit,  would  not,  I  imagine,  bo  bold  eooa<rtifo 
try  th«  experiment  them«elv6s.  The  en- 
trance to  it  is  through  a  mean  filthy  pasiage 
which  leads  to  an  old  wooden  door.**]  lAo. 
6,  c  tO.^-Lwan.  7,  v.  758.— ni;g.  JBil.  8, 
▼.  347  and  65t, 

TAEaoivn.now  Tbre^ino^a  toWn  of  Etra- 
ria,  boilt  by  Tarchon,  who  assisted  An«ai> 
against  Tnraus.  Tarqainlus  Pris^Utf  was 
horn  or  edncated  there,  and  he  niad^  it  a 
Roman  oo9ony  when  he  asoended  the  throtf«. 
atrab,  5  — P«n.  2,  c.  ff5.— /^.  1, «.  H  I. 
27,  c.  4 

TARaniiria,  a  daughter  of  Ttn^tiiahn 
Pri8CO»,  who  married  &rvius  Tollirfs.  ^h^o 
her  hosbaod  was  murdered  by  Tarijtfinios 
Soperbus,  she  privately  conveyed  aWay  hM 
body  by  night  and  bnried  it  This  preyod 
«pon  her  mmd,  and  the  following  night  she 
died.  Some  have  attrflmted  her  death  to  ex- 
cess of  grief,  or  suicide,  while  others,  j^rhaps 
more  J^y«  bare  saspected  Tnllia,  the  wife 
of  yonng  Tarquin,  of  the  murder.— ->^A  ves- 
tal virgin,  who,  as  some  sappoee,  gate  the 
Roman  people  a  large  piece  of  lam!,  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  Campus  Martins. 

TARannnirs  Pftisova,  the  9th  king  of 
Rente,  was  son  of  Demaratos,  a  nattive*  of 
Greece.  His  first  name  was  Lucumoto,  but 
this  he  changed  when  by  the  advice  oif  his 
wife  Tana^uil  he  had  come  to  Rome.  He 
called  himself  Locius,  and  afsomed  (bfi  su^ 
name  of  Tarquiniot,  because  bom  in  the  (V>Wn 
of  Tarquinii  in  Etruria.  At  Rome  he  dir- 
tinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  litMrnlity 
and  engajging  manners,  that  Ancuv  MaTtSu?, 
the  reigning  monarch,  nominated  hitttf  at  his 
death,  the  guardian  of  his  childretik  This 
was  insufllcient  to  gratify  the  amhitioii  of 
Tarquin ;  the  princes  were  young,  and  au 
artful  ontion  delivered  to  the  peopte  irlkm^ 
diately  transferred  the  orownofthed^eeavetf 
mooarob  to  the  head  of  Lncnmon.  -The 
people  bad  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  wfth 
their  choice.  Tarquin  re^ed  wfth  me* 
7^ 


deratien  and  popniarfty. 
nuiBber  of  thk  teaai^;. 
friends  by  eleetlnf  100 
he  distiagaithed  by  the  iipp*1lBtioa  af 
min^ntm  geniinm^  from    tboaeof  tht 
cian  body,  who  weTe  called  Petfres 
genthtm.    The  glory  of  tls#   Roaai 
which  was  supported  firitli  eo  aaneii 
by  the  fonher  monarc&e,  wns  oat 
iu  tilis  reign,  and  TrtH|«iti    ristfwc 
poMessfd  vigour  andttOHary 
the  vietoHM  which  b*    obtaaHed  e«w 
united  foroaa  of  the  LatliM  wad  SnfaiMs,  M 
in  the  conqneAof  the  19  aatieeierft» 
ria.    If«fepalred,  in  the  tiftM  of  faasi  * 
walk  of  th«  Mpitol,  Oi*  public  pltaw  set 
adorned  witb^legabt  htiilduig^  aainnfc!*  1 
namenH,  aiid  ntant  cent^rlw  after,  sada 
were  speoiftffdH<tf  the  attttety  UMiwitf 
foMen  pMtm  ef  N^ro«   eiawaJ  with  tm 
admiration  and  greater  |»leaeale  lkia» 
simple,  fhoekh  not  leil  niagiiUfocait,  ediaW 
Tarquin.    He  laid  the  faoAdntMiai  if  tti» 
pitol,  and  to  the  lodniCry   and  the  prise 
spirit  of  thiftnMilafeh,tlia  Hoaaina  wmw 
debted  fi^r  tlieir  aqnedunta  itad  a^Mrnaaa 
sewtfrt,  whitih  siip|Aied  ttM  city  with  ini 
and  wholeaettie  Wtfler,  tfnd  rejaaovetfaf  * 
filth  and  ofdnre,  which  ia  a  great  ea|)iltlai 
often  bi^Alpetftttenee  aaal  ilkuaiii.   Tv 
quio  wai  the  fhrsC  Who  hitredoeed  avfef^ 
Romans  the  enttom  ofoafrmasmgibreftena 
trust  add  hdloar  t  he  diitinganbedlln  an- 
arch, tbff  s^datei^,  and  other  iaMisr  sayf- 
trates,  with  particular  robea  and  ofnaaiih 
with  ivory  chain  at  qwotadea,   aid  ^ 
hatehetfl  carried  befer«  tlie  pvlijo  a^ 
trates  Were  by  his  order  auiioundtd  ^^ 
boodles  of  stiofes,  to  strike  aMwe  terra,  ad 
to  be  viewed  with  greatar  reverence,    ff 
quin  was  assassinated  bf  thn  two  (Ms^  ^ 
predeeessor,  in  the  80th  year  of  biss^' 
of  which  he  had  sat  omhetHreae,  STSf^ 
before  Christ.    Di»M^-  flW.  %  c  3#.-l^«'^ 
JIfea.  I,  c  4, 1.  S,  c.  %,^Fkf¥.  1,e.  B,  f^^ 
Lh,  1,  e.  81.— Fi^.  •«»».  t,  V.  «f7. — ^ 
seoend  Tarqofn,  tarni^tied  <9qMrlai.  M 
his  pride  and  Insolance^   was  t^^"^^ 
Tarqnioius  Priscoa.    HeaKeaded  tlttlw»« 
of  Rome   aAer   hit  fktber-in-law  S«^ 
Tn)lios,and  was  tM  aeveath  and  kut  Vf 
of  Rome.    He  married  TaNIa,  ibd  dafh- 
ter  of  ToUiaB,  and  it  win  a«  h^  i«^*J 
that  he  nfWdbred  hii  fMier-ln-law  iaii*' 
ed  the  kiog^lOHi.    The  erewn  whidtl^i^ 
obtained  with  vMaoce  h»  4ndilfo«iw» 
keep  by  a  eontinuatioii  of  tyraaBy.^^ 
like  his  royal  predeeewnri,  he  paidBo>»<g 
to  the  deoialoiis  of  the  teoaie,  or  thk  spfff^ 
tion  of  the  ptt1>lic  aisenibtiM,  and  by  wiM 
to  disregaid  both,  he  iiievrred  thejaAl<M^ 
the  one  and  the  odiuak  ef  the  othw.  ^ 
public traakuiy Wak  seen exh«rast«db^*' 
contittttal  eztravaganee  of  Tai^aio.«>o^ 
lene^  the  mormnrs  of  Ids  anbiedSfhtTf^ 
e«to  oatt  dieir  at«en«btt  to  iHuv  »^ 
sncoesiftii  ia  hit  afiUtary  c^tMiov]^. 
aeigbbouring  cities  sulMlM?  t^dti"* 
the  siege  of  Aidea  was  oontiiiuadil^**^ 


e«a  of  the  son  of  Tarqaio  for  orer  stop- 
tlie  progjest  of  bis  arms ;  and  Uie  Ro 
V,  whom  a  sariea  of  barbarity  aod'oppres- 

had  hitberto  provoked,  no  sooner  san 
rirtuoas  Lucretia  stab  herself  not  (o  sur 

the  loss  of  her  honour,  (vid,  LucretiB,^ 
the  ivhole  city  and  camp  arose  witb 
l^atioa  a^^ainst  the  mooarch.  The  ^iet 
ome  were  shut  against  him,  and  Tarquin 
forever  banished  from  bis  throne,  in 
year  of  Rome  $44.    Unable  to  find  sap* 

from  even  one  of  hit  sabjecta,  Tarquin 
-ed  an^ong  the  Etrurians*  who  attempted 
ain  to  r^aoe  him  on  his  throne.  The 
iblioaa  government  was  established  M 
ae«  and  au  Itf  ly  refused  any  loogei  to  sup- 
;  the  caasa  of  an  exiled  monarch  a|^aiast 
itioD,  who  heard  the  name  of  Tarquin,  of 
It  aod  tyrant,  mentioned  with  equal  hor 

and  mdignation.  Tarquin  died  in  the 
i  year  of  bSb  age,  about  14  years  ailerhit 
ulflioo  from  Rome.  He  had  reigned  about 
years.  Though  Tarquin  appeared  so 
308  among  the  Romans,  his  reiga  was  not 
boat  its  share  of  ^lory ;  his  conquests  were 
nerous;  |o  beautify  the  buildings  and  por- 
>es  at  Rome  was  his  wish,  and  with  groHt 
piifleenqe  and  care  he  fished  tha  oapitol 
ich  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name  bad 
pin.  He  also  bought  the  9ibylUne  books 
ich  the  Bomans  consulted  with  suph  reli- 
•ns  solemnity,  (vu/ Sibyllse.)  Cte.proRab, 
Tute.  3,  c27.— Lw.  1,  Cf4$,iic,^Dionsfi 
U.  3,  c.  48,  ko.—Ftor.  I,  c.  7  and  8— 
in.  8,  c.  41  — P/ii/.  FaL  Max,  9.  c.  lU— 
Ovid.  Fatt.  2,  c.  687.— Ttj^.  JErif  6,  v. 
7.— fulrip. CoUatinos,  one  of  the  re- 
done of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married 

icretia.    {vid,  CoUatinus.^ Sextioa,  the 

lest  of  the  sons  of  Tarqmn  the  Prouid*  ren- 
ted biMseff  known  by  a  variety  of  adven- 
res.  When  his  father  besieged  Gabii, 
*aog  Tarquin,  publicly  declared  that  he  was 

variance  with  the  moaarch,  and  the  report 
as  the  more  easily  believed  when  he  came 
ifore  Qabii  wit^  his  body  all  mangled  and 
oody  with  stnpes.  This  was  an  agree- 
eat  between  the  father  and  the  son,  and 
arqqin  hafl  no  sooner  declared  that  this 
roceeqed  frnpi  the  tyranny,  and  oppression 
^  his,  father,,  than  Uie  people  of  Gabii  in- 
Qtte4  him  with  the  comnumd  of  their  ar- 
mies, fully  convinced  that  Rome  could  never 
ave  a  more  inveterate  enemy*  When  he 
ad^hus  sitcceedeclt  ha  dispatched  a  private 
messenger  to  his  father,  but  the  monarch 
ave  no  answer  tq  be  retiimed  to  his  son* 
•extius  inquired  more  particularly  about 
is  father,  and  when  he  heard  froiQ  the  me«T 
^Qger,  that,  when  the  message  was  delivered, 
Tarquin  out  of  with  a  stick  the  tallest  pop- 
»ea  in  his  garden,  the  son  followed  the  ex- 
^OBple,  by  putting  to  death  the  most  noble  and 
Powerful  citizens  of  Gahii.  The  town  soon 
ell  into  the  hands  of  the  ttomans.  The  vio- 
'^oce  which  some  time  after  Tarqoinins  of- 
iere4  to  Locretia,  was  the  cause  of  his  fa- 
iber's  exile  and  the  total  expulsion  of  hfs. 
lamily  from  Rome,  (vicf,  Laeretiib)   Sextiiy 
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was  at  last  killed,  bravely  fighting  in  a  battle 
during  the  war  which  the  Latins  sustained 
against  Rome  in  the  attempt  of  re-establish- 
iog  the  Tarquins  on  their  throne.  Ovid.  Fmt, 
— Ltv.— A  Roman  senator  who  was  acces- 
sary to  Catiline^s  conspiracy. 

Tarraco,  now  TarragonUt  [a  town  of 
the  Cosetani  in  Hispania  Citerior,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  north-east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis.  This  was  tha 
first  place  where  the  Scipios  landed  in  the 
second  Punic  war ;  and  which,  after  having 
fortified  it,  they  made  their  place  of  arms. 
Tarraco,  in  consequence  of  this,  soon  rose  to 
importance,  and  in  time  became  the  rxval  of 
Carthago  Nova.  It  was  the  usual  place  of 
residence  for  the  Roman  pretors.  On  the  di- 
vision of  Spain,  which  took  place  in  the 
re%n  of  Augustus,  (vid.  Hispania,)  this  city 
gave  the  name  of  Tarraoonensis  to  what  h^ 
been  previously  called  Hispania  Citerior.l 
Martita.  10,  ep.  104,1. 13,  ep.  118.— Jtf^ 
2,  c.  e.^Sa.  3,  V.  369,  L  15.  v.  177. 

Tar&vtius.    vid.  Acca  Laurentia. 

Tabsiits,  [a  river  of  Truas,  near  Zeleia* 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  had  to  be  cross- 
ed, on  account  of  its  meandering  route,  twen« 
ty  times  by  those  who  followed  the  road 
long  its  banks.  Homer  styles  it  Heptapo- 
rus,  referring  to  its  being  crossed  leMRtimes.] 
Strab. 

TARavs,  [a  celebrated  city  of  Cicilia  Cam- 
pestris,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  not  liar  from  its 
mouth.  Xenophon  gives  its  name  a  plural 
form,  T«(«-«c :  later  writers,  however,  adopt 
the.  singular,  T«^roc  This  city  was^  from 
the  earliest  au.thentio  records  that  we  have 
of  it,tb.e  cHpital  of  Cilicia ;  and,  during  the 
Persian  dominion^  was  the  residence  of  a  da- 
pendent  l^ng.  The  people  of  Tarsus  aAu-ib- 
ed  the  origin  of  their  city  to  Sardanapalos* 
who  is  said  to  have  buUt  it»  together  with  An- 
cbiale,  in  one  day^  When,  however,  the 
Greeks  established  themselves  here,  after  the 
coni^uest  of  Alexander*  they  discarded  the 
old  account  of  the  origin,  of  Tarsus,  and  in 
its  stead  adopted  one  of  a  more  poetic  cast* 
Tarsus  (T<(#9-«c}  in  their  language,  signified 
a  heeU  and  also  a  hoof.  This  name  they 
conoeoted  with  the  old  legend,  that  Bellcro- 
phoo  had  been  conveyed,  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings,  by  the  winged  horse  Pegasus 
to  the  country  of  Cilicia.  Upon  this  they 
rounded  the  fable  that  the  horse  Pegasus 
had  stumbled  here^  and  left  behind  a  deep 
impression  of  one  of  his  feet.  According  to 
another  aocount,  he  lost  a  hoof  in  this 
quarter ;  while  a  third  made  Bellerophon 
to  have  been  unhorsed  in  this  place,  and, 
in  falling,  to  have  strnck  the  earth  violently 
with  his  heeL  Strabq,  howeveri  mak^ 
the  city,  to  have  been  founded,  by  Trip* 
tolemus  aod  hisArgive  foUowavs,  who,  in 
seeking  for  information  of  the  wandering  lo, 
found  here  the  traces  of  her  hoois.  The 
Greeks,  upop  their  first  coming  bither,  found 
Tarsus  a  large,  and  fionrislui^city^  traversed 
{bytheCy(lnns,astreaii^.dOO  ieetbroad,^  It. 
Icontinued  to  floorish  for  §dQmjB&^.^^* 
79a  o 
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wod  became  lo  celebrated  for  learning  and 
refiaemeot,  as  to  be  the  rival  of  Athens  ao<l 
Alexandria.    Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life 
by  bathing,  when  overheated,  in  the  cold 
sfream  of  the  Cydnas,  and  it  wa^  here  thsl 
Cleo|)atra  )>aid  her  celebrated  visit  to  Auto- 
ny,  in  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  eastern 
laxury.  herself  attired  like  Venus,  and  her 
attendants  like  Cupids,  in  a  galley  covered 
with  gold,  whose  sails  were  of  purple,  the 
oars  of  silver,  and  cordage  of  silk ;  a  fine  di» 
scription  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Shake 
speare's  play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  2, 
Bcene  2.     In  the  civil  wars  Tarsus  sided 
withCmar,  and  the  inhabitants  called  their 
city,  out  of  compliment  to  him,  Joliopolis 
Tarsus  was  the  birth-place  of  St  Paul,    ft 
still  survives,  but  only  as  the  shadow  of  its 
former  self.    It  is  now  called  Tbrsous,  and  is 
in  subjection  to  Adana,  an  adjacent  city.] 
Luean,  3.  v.  ^^.—Mela,  I,  c.  13.— 5lra6. 14. 
TartIrus,  (p/.  a,  omm)  one  of  the  regions 
of  hell,  where,  according  to  the  ancients,  the 
uost  impious  and  guilty  am  ng    mankind 
where  punished.    It  was  surrounded  with  a 
brazen  wall,  and  its  entrance  was  continually 
hidden  from  the  sight  by  a  cloud  of  darkness, 
which  i§  represented  three  times  moregloomy 
than  the  olMcurest  night.    According  to  fie* 
aiod  it  was  a  separate  prison,  at  a  greater  ais 
tauce  from  the  earth  than  the  earth  n  from 
the  heavens.    Virgil  says,  that  it  was  sur 
rounded  by  three  impenetrable  walls,  and  by 
the  impetuous  and  burning  streams  of  the 
river  Phlegethon.    The  entrance  is  by  a  large 
and  lofty  tower,  whose  gales  are  supported 
by  columns  of  adamant,  whioK  neither  gods 
nor  men  can  open,    lo  Tartarus,  according 
to  Vi/gil,  were  punished  such  as  had  been 
disobedient  to  their  parents,  traitors,  adulter- 
ers, faithless  ministers,  and  sach  as  had   un- 
dertaken unjust  and  cruel  wars,  or  had  l»e- 
trayed  their  friends  for  the  sake  of  money. 
It  was  also  the  place  where  Ixion,  Tity  us,  the 
Danaides,  Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  &o.  were  pun* 
iihed,  Mocording  to  Ovid.    [The  origin  of  the 
&ble  of  TarUrus  it  traced  in  Hesiod's  ac 
counts  of  the  wars  of  Saturn  with  the  Titans, 
end  of  Jupiter  with  the  Giants ;  these  being 
vanquished,  were  condemned  to  the  bottom  of 
Tarurus,  |q  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  The 
Abb^  Banier  explains  the  fable  of  Tartarus 
as  foUows :  the  Greeks,  he  says,  regarded 
the  places  situated  to  the  east  of  them  as 
higher  than  those  which  lay  to  the  west ;  and 
hence  they  placed  heaven  in  the  former,  and 
bell  in  the  latter.    Acco^tling  to  this  notion, 
the  earliest  Greeks  pl&oed  their  hell  either  in 
Spain,  the  residence  of  Pluto,  or  in  Italy ;  conn- 
tries  situate  to  the  west  of  them,  and  at  that 
time  but  little  known.    Now,  as  the  Titans,  in 
theseveral  conspiracies  which  they  formed, 
^"^•"  2f  "f P«Ued  to  enter  Italy  and  Spain,  the 
poeU  &bled  that  they  were  precipitated  into 

^^  ^}\Z?^  **•  <  ^«*»-  !«• A  smsU  ri. 

▼er  of  Italy,  near  Veroba.     TVwtf.  H.  3,  c.  9. 

TAKtmrnuB,  [a  town  of  Spain,  fitaate,  ao- 
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oirding  to  the  most  geoatmlf  theagh  est  i 
most  correct,  opinion,  in  ao  island  of  tbeia 
name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  hm$d  i 
the  two  branches  of  the  rivar.  No  tnm 
this  island  now  remain,  as  osm  of  ths  arai 
the  river  has  disappeared.  With  rcpr: 
the  actual  po8iti<^  of  the  town  itselr  sa 
difference  of  opinion  exists  both  isi  aacscalu 
modem  writers.  Mannert  is  ia  fiifow  i 
making  Hispalis  the  Tartessus  of  Btnd^ 
and  opposes  the  idea  of  its  batog  the  ■■ 
either  with  Cartaia  or  Gades,  as  tmaj  m 
cient  writers  maintain.  It  ooold  aaitucai 
ing  to  him,  corrwpood  with  Cartais,  aa 
Tarteuus  lay  without  the  stimitP  of  Hacsk 
oor  ooold  it  l>e  the  same  as  Gadas,  mttBt- 
rodotus  speaks  of  both  Gadei  and  Tatssa 
by  their  respective  names,  and  the  Isdar  n 
not  subject  to  the  Phceniciana,  l>at  hal  a  fci; 
of  its  own.  According  to  Strabo,  the  liis 
itself  was  anciently  called  Tartessa^  arftii 
adjacent  country  Tartessis.  Boefaait,  he*^ 
ever,  makes  Tartessus  to  have  beta  tkt  Tl^ 
shish  of  Scripture,  and  the  same  with  Gtie.* 
SOL  3,  V.  899  and  411, 1. 10,  v.  538.-4U^^ 
c  6— Pons.  6,  c.  Id.'^Ond.Md.  lir.tii 
— S/ra6.3. 

Taruava,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Ttinsa 
in  Artois. 

L.  TARUNTim,  SppRiXA,  a  ■sfheasficaa 
who  flourished  61  years  B.C.  Cm.^D^ 
2,0.47. 

TarusItbs,  a  people  of  Gtal.  new  IW- 
itm.    Cttt.  G.  3,  c.  23  and  H. 

Tarvisivm,  a  town  of  Italy,  nov  Trerui 
in  the  Venetian  states. 

Tatiav,  one  of  the  Gre^fiOcn.  A.D 
172.  The  best  edition  ufhMWorfa  a  ftitrf 
Worth,  8vo  Oxon.  1700. 

Tatibmsbs,  a  name  given  to  oas  sf  At 
tribes  of  the  Roman  peo^e  by  Roaatai  is 
honour  of  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabincs.  Tb 
Patienses,  who  were  partly  the  aaeisBl  s^ 
jects  of  the  king  of  the  Sabinss,  hni  m 
Mount  Capitolinus  and  Qoirioalis. 

Tatius.  (Titus)  kin^  of  Cures  aassf  tk 
Sabioes,made  war  againM  the  Roassiiiv 
the  rapeof  theSabines.    The  gatssof  tkio- 
ty  were  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  T^if* 
and  the  army  of  the  Sabioas  advaaosduir 
as  the  Roman  forum,  where  a  bloodj  bsl^ 
was  fought    The  cries  of  the  Sabins  virp*  j 
at  last  stopped  the  fury  of  the  cosriatul^ 
and  an  agreement  was  made  betwesa  tkt  M  | 
nations.   Tatius  ooneented  to  taavehiissat^  | 
possessions,  and  with  his  subjects  of  Cer^ 
coma  and  live  in  Rome,  which,  as  stipektw 
waspermittad  itiUto  bear  the  nsoMo'l 
founder,  whilst  the  inhabitants  adopNd  tl 
name  of  Qohrites  in  compliment  to  thi  Bd 
citisens.    After  he  had  tor  six  yean  iM 
the  royal  authority  with  Romoloi,  is  tl 
greatest  union,  ha  was  murdersd  st  Uil 
rinm,  B.  C.  742,  for  an  act  of  cruelty  tot) 
ambaseadors  of  the  Laureates.     "^^ 
dona  by  order  of  his  royal  ooUeagoe,  soccrfl 
to  some  authors.     Lsv.  1,  c.  10,  fc^H 
Phi.  in  /2o8i.— Ctc.  pro  BM^^^Oril  Mm 
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TJky  [a  lake  io  the  Dorth-east  part  of 
■%•*  oowr  Tiula,  or  ^  the  salt**] 
rws,  a  moantaiD  in  Germaoy,  now 
:h  or  Hcehtt  opposite  Meotx.  Tacit.  1, 
:.  56. 

rRi,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia, 
ihmbited  Taurica  Chersoaesus,  and  sa- 
d  all  strangers  to  Diana.  The  statae 
I  g^oddess,  which  they  believed  to  have 
dowm  from  heaven,  was  carried  away 
iKa  bj  IphSg;enia  and  Orestes.  Strab, 
Heri^doi.  4,  c.  99,  &o.— .Vela,  2,  c.  1.— 

3,  o.  16. — Eurip.  ipkit^. — Ovid,  ex 
1,  el.  2,v.  80 — SiLU,  v.260.— Jii». 
.  116. 

7&ICA  CaKRSoiTESDS,  a  large  peninsa- 
Europe^  at  the  south-west  of  the  Palus 
ia*  now  called  the  Crimea.    It  was  join* 

an  istlunafl  to  Scy thia,  and  was  bound- 
er th«  Cimmerian  Bosphoros,  the  Eux- 
ea,  mnd  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  inha- 
ta,  csdled  Taurt,  were  a  savage  and  nn- 
zed  nation.  Slrab.  4.'— P/in..4,  c  12. 
Taari.) 

.vafCA,  the  surname  of  Diana,  because 
ras  worahipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tau- 
Dhersooesus. 
iVRiBri.  [a  people  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
llio*  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps. 
ir  capital  was  Augusta  Taurinoram.now 
in%  called  alter  Augustus,  who  planted  a 
ay  there.]  SU.  3.  v.  646.— P/m.  3,  c  17 
AVRiSCiTS.  a  sculptor,  [tid.  Api>llonius.] 
AUROKuiiUK,  [now  Tbormino,]  a  town  of 
ly,  between  Messaoa  and  Catana.  [An 
iaut  city  named  Naxos  previously  occu 
1  the  site  of  Taurominium.  There  were 
tct  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Naxos,  both 
tted  ia  succession  on  the  same  spot. 
»  first  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  the  ty- 
t,aQd  the  inhabitants  scattered  over  Sici- 

The  Siculi,  instigated  by  the  Cartbagi- 
■,  subsequently  rebuilt  the  city;  but 
nysius  agaio  reduced  iU  Instead  of  de- 
ying,  however,  he  colonized  it  wi^h  a 
aber  of  his  mercenary  soldiers :  in  pro- 
I  of  time  Syracuse  regained  her  freedom, 
I  Androaiachus,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Nax- 
having  invited  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
ter  city  to  return  to  their  home,  they  ac- 
>ted  the  ofier.  The  city  now  changed  its 
He  to  Tauromenium,  from  Tauru»,  the 
ne  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  and  ^cov«,  **  a 
ce  0f  aboie^^  the  appelldtibn  being  select- 

ai  desij;naling  more  particularly  their 
vr  place  of  residence.]  The  hills  in  the 
ighbourhood  were  famous  for  the  fine  grapes 
lich  they  produced,  and  they  surpassed  al- 
>9t  the  whole  world  for  the  extent  and 
aaty  of  their  prospects.  There  is  a  small 
rer  near  it  called  Tauromvniw.  Diod.  16. 
Taurus.  [The  mountains  of  Taurus,  ac- 
rdiog  to  all  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients, 
XmSed  from  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the  £• 
to  Sea.  Their  principal  chain,  as  it  shot  out 
m  MoQDt  Imaos  towards  the  sources  of  the 
(lus,woaDd,like  an  immense  serDent,between 
e  Caspian  Sea  and  the  EuxinV  on  the  one 
ie,and  the  lources  of  the  EuphVatea  on  the 
51 
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other.  Caocasus  seems  to  haTo  formed  part 
of  this  line,  according  to  Pliny :  bat,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  who  was  better  informed,  the 
principal  chain  of  Taoma  runs  between  the 
basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes ;  and 
the  geographer  observes  that  a  detached  chain 
of  Caucasus,  that  of  the  Moschin  moantains^ 
runs  in  a  soatbem  direction,  and  joins  the 
Taurus.  Modem  accounU  represent  this 
junction  as  not  very  marked.  Strabo,  who 
was  born  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  travelled 
as  far  as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre 
of  Asia  Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia* 
Media,  and  Gordyeoer  or  KoorditUuit  as  a 
very  elevated  country,  ci-owced  with  several 
chains  of  mountains,  all  of  which  are  so  oloie- 
ly  joined  together,  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  one.  ^*  Armenia  and  Media,**  says  he,  ^*  are 
situated  upon  Taurus.'*  This  plateau  seems 
also  to  comprehend  Koordistan,  and  the 
branches  which  it  sends  out  extend  into  Per- 
sia as  far  as  the  great  desert  of  Kerman  on 
one  side,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Gi- 
hon  and  the  Indus  on  the  other.  By  thus 
considering  the  vast  Taurus  of  the  ancients 
as  an  upland  plain,  and  not  as  a  chain,  the 
testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  may  be  re^ 
conciled  with  the  accounts  of  modem  travel- 
lers. Two  chains  ol  mountains  are  detached 
from  the  plateau  of  Armenia  to  enter  the 
peninsula  of  Asia ;  the  one  first  confines  and 
then  crosses  the  channel  of  the  Euphratea 
near  Samosata ;  the  other  borders  the  Pontat 
Euxinos,  leaving  only  narrow  plains  between 
it  and  that  sea.  These  two  chains,  one  of 
which  ia  in  part  the  Anti-Taurus,  and  the 
other  the  Paryadres,  of  the  ancients,  or  the 
mountain  T^heldir  or  Keldvr  of  the  moderns, 
are  united  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Siwat^  Tocaty  and  Kowa- 
rieh^  by  means  of  the  chain  of  Argseus,  now 
named  Argit'Dag,  whose  summit  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snows,  a  circumstance  which, 
under  so  low  a  latitude,  shows  an  elevation  of 
from  9  to  10,000  feet.  The  centre  of  Asia 
resembles  a  terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by 
chains  of  mountains.  The  chain  which, 
breaking  off  at  once  from  Mount  Aigaeus  and 
from  Anti-Taurus,  bounds  the  ancient  Cilicia 
to  the  north,  is  more  particularly  known  by  • 
(he  name  of  Taurus,  a  name  which  in  several 
languages  appears  to  have  one  common  root, 
and  simply  signifies  mountain.  The  elevation 
of  this  chain  must  be  considerable,  since  Ci- 
cero affirms  that  it  was  impassible  to  armiea 
before  the  month  of  June  on  account  of  the 
snow.  Diodorus  details  the  frightful  ravines 
and  precipices  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
in  going  from  Cilicia  into  Cappadocia.  Mo- 
dern travellers  who  have  crossed  more  to  the 
west  of  this  chain,  now  called  Alah-Dag^  re- 
present it  as  similar  to  that  of  the  Appenines 
and  Mount  Hsemus.  It  sends  off  to  the  west 
several  branches,  some  of  which  terminate  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  Cra- 
gus,  and  the  Masicystes  of  the  ancients,  in 
Lycia ;  the  others,  greatly  inferior  in  eleva- 
tion, extend  to  the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago 
opposite  the  islands  ef  Cos  and  Rhodes.*  1  o 
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the  east,  Mout  Amumt,  now  the  Alma-D^, 
»  detaolMd  branch  of  the  Tauras,  Mparatai 
Cilicia  from  Syria,  haTiiif  only  two  narrow 
panta,  tha  one  towards  the  Enphratcs,  the 
other  eloM  by  the  tea ;  the  firtt  antwera  to 
the  PjUb  Amanics  of  the  ancienti,  the  other 
to  the  Pyl»  Syriae.  Two  other  chaina  of 
moontaini  are  tent  off  from  the  western  part 
of  the  central  plateaa.  The  one  is  the  Baba^ 
Dag  of  the  moderns,  which  formed  the  Tmo- 
)us,  the  Messogis,  and  the  Sipylns  of  the  an 
cients,  and  which  terminates  towards  the  isl 
ands  of  Samqs  and  Chios ;  the  other,  extend- 
ing in  n  north-west  direction,  presents  more 
elerated  sommits,  among  which  are  the  cele- 
brated Ida,  and  the  Mysian  Olympns.  Lastly, 
the  northern  side  of  the  plateau  is  propelled 
towards  the  £axine,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
chain  of  the  Olgassys,  now  iVuu-Dug^  a  chain 
which  fills  with  its  branches  all  the  chain 
between  the  Saogarins  and  the  Halys. 
Thronghont  the  range  of  mountains  Just  de- 
scribed, limestone-rocks  appear  to  predomi- 
nate.] Mtla,  1,  c.  15, 1.  3,  c.  7  and  8.— Pfc'n. 
6,  o.  37.*— Titus  Statilius,  a  consul  distin- 
goished  by  his  intimacy  with  Augustus,  as  well 
as  by  a  theatre  which  he  built,  and  the  triumph 
he  obtained  after  a  prosperous  campaign  \u 
Africa.    He  was  made  prefect  of  Italy  bj 

his  imperial  friend. A  pro-consul  of  A(Vi- 

oa^  accused  by  Agrippina,  who  wished  him 
to  be  condemned,  that  she  might  become 
mistress  of  his  gardens.  Toetf.  Arm.  12,  c 
59.— An  officer  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete. 
He  had  an  amour  with  Pasiphae,  whence 
arose  the  fable  of  the  Minotaur,  from  the 
sen  who  was  bom  some  time  after,  [tid, 
Minotaurns.]  Taurus  was  ranquished  by 
Theseus,  in  the  games  which  Minos  exhibit 
ed  IB  Crete.    Phit,  in  Thet. 

TAxfLA,  {phir,)  a  large  country  in  India, 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.  Sirab, 
15. 

Taxilub,  or  Taxilbb,  a  king  of  Taxila 
in  the  age  of  Alexander,  called  also  Omphii, 
He  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  reward- 
ed him  with  great  liberality.  Diod,  17. — 
Plut,  tn  AUxr^-JEkan.  K.  H.  5,  c  S.^-^^urt, 
8,c.14. 

TATGiTX,  or  Tato^a,  a  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleiooe,  mother  of  Laeedaemon  by 
Jupiter.  She  became  one  of  the  Pleiades 
after  death.  Hifgtn.  fab.  155  and  192.— 
Pattf.  in  Cic.  1  and  18. 

TATGirvs,  or  TAToiTA,  (orum)  a  moun 
tain  of  Liaconia,  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  west 
of  the  riTer  £u  rotas.  It  hung  over  the  city 
of  Laeedcmon,  and  it  is  said  Uiat  once  apart 
of  it  fdldown  by  an  earthquake,  and  destroy- 
ed the  suburbs.  It  was  on  this  mountain 
that  the  Lacedssmonian  women  celebrated 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  [^  From  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  plain,**  obseryes  Mr.  Dod- 
well,  ^  rise  the  grand  and  abrupt  precipiceti 
of  Ta^etus,  which  is  broken  into  many 
summits.  The  bases  also  of  the  mountain 
ara  formed  by  sereral  projections  distinct 
from  each  other,  which  branch  into  the 
plain,  and  hence  produce  that  rich 
80? 


blage  and  luxttrinnt  ro«lti|ilkJly 
tints,  and  shades,  whiefa  tesidM-  it 
locality  in  Greece.  AUtb» 
tains  that  I  have  seen  are 
variety  of  their  combinntkna,  nasi  ■  i 
beauty  of  their  appenraaee,  1^  the  fkm 
Lacedemon  end  Moont  TaygetM.  *< 
landscape  may  be  exceeded  in  tke  d:H 
4ions  of  its  ejects,  bat  wlial  eaa  tmctn 
in  beauty  of  form  and  rkhaiisa  of  eic 
ing?"]  Mela,  «,  c  6—. Paw.  S,  e.  N 
Strab.  8.— Liican.  5,  v.  52- — ^wrg.  Q,  1 
448. 

TBiMrM,  a  town  of  C«aipmBan,anlktfc 
pian  road,  at  the  east  of  the  Urk.  calstf  ^ 
^'t^ictniim,  to  be  distiBgatshcd  §nm  sMfe 
town  of  the  same  name  «ttb«wertirf'Apn. 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  const  ef  She  Afe' 
atic  The  rights  of  ctttxeBebsp  ware  sCsk 
ed  to  it  under  Ai^fvstas.  Cec.  Ckt^L  f  a 
89.— PiW.  12.  e.  11  .-—H^rmi.  1,  epu  L-Wt 
31,  c.  2.— Lie.  22,  c.  27. 

Tbaeus,  a  rirer  of  Tbraae^  rin^^n^ 
same  rock  from  38  difCarent 
which  ara  hot  and  othera  eold.  [Itsi 
cording  to  Herodotoa,  we 
Her»lum,  a  city  near  Pefi»th»,snl  !■■ 
ApoUonia  en  the  Eaxiue,  being  twa  ^ 
journey  from  each.]  Darios  raised  a  crios 
thera*  when  he  aanrched  againrt  theft  jttwi 
to  commemorate  the  tweetnsai  and  aslebc* 
ofthe  waters  of  Uwtrirer.  Bm9dai.4,cm 
&c.— Pltfi.4,0.  11. 

TioBXS,  a  mountain  ef  Pertna,  fha 
which  the  10,000  Greeks  tedintn^ievt 
the  sea.  [It  was  situate  at  the  nutlb  aatm 
extremity  of  Pontns,  near  the  rirar  Opftk  i 
is  called  also  Tesqun,  and  is  sew  TkU. 
Xenopk,  Anab.  4. 

TxcBiussA,  the  dnughlec  ef  •  Ykjl^ 
prince,  called  by  some  Tenthras,aBd  fey  e*r 
Teleutas.  When  her  lather  was  kSad  aw 
by  AJax,  son  of  Telamon,  the  ymagfk'mm 
became  the  property  of  the  f^oaqeersr,  mA  h 
himshehadasonealledEoryaaeas.  Sofir 
cles,  in  one  of  his  tragediea,  icpisssm  M- 
messa  as  moving  her  hnabaiDd  to  pit^  If  kr 
tears  and  entreaties  when  he  wahatfls^ 
himself.  Bormt.  2.  Oi.  1,  ▼.S— Ac^Cv 
-^Sophocl.  m  Afae. 

TKCToaloBs,  or  Txcroslej^  s  ps^u 
of  Gallia  NarboneMis,  wboae  capitel  «■ 
the  modem  Toulouse.  They  rcemd  a» 
name  of  Teotosagss  gaietf  9agii  kgrnaiir 
Some  of  them  passed  into  Germasj,  eke« 
they  settled  near  the  Heteynian  fccei,  m 
another  oniony  passed  into  Asia.  [AAvks* 
in^  laid  under  contribotioD  all  the  csi^ 
this  side  of  Mount  Taums,  they  ostw*! 
themselves  in  a  part  of  Phrygia,  eztmiipk 
the  confines  of  Cappadoctn.  (tsrf  Gihta. 
This  nation  was  separated  into  thrct  tnfeft 
the  Tdistoboii,  on  the  ooskfines  ef  Phn|a 
Epictetus,  the  Trocmi  on  the  side  of  Qff^ 
docia,  and  the  Tectosages  ueenpyiagtkt** 
termediate  territory.]  The  Tectosi|n  m* 
among  those  Gaols  who  pillaged  Rsm  m 
der  Brennus.and  who  attempted  nme  taSi 
aflertop{underthetcn9p]eof  Apollo  sC  Dripii 
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eir  rotum  boiiia  from  Greece  they  were 
3  by  a  paeiilence,  and  ordered,  to  stop 
throw  into  the  river  all  the  riches  and 
er  thay  bad  obtained  in  their  distant 
sioos.  Ccu.  BelLG.e^c.  «3.— 5/ni6. 
tc.  de  JVo/.  D,  3.— Z#t».  38,  c.  16.— Ftor. 

tl y^u«/tn.32. 

«EA,  or  Tbgjba,  now  MokHa^  a  town 
rcadia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  [east  of  the 
lern  part  of  the  Mmialian  ri(^e,]  found- 
y  Te^eatae,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  or,  accord 
o  others,  by  Altus.    The  gigantic  bones 
restae  ware  found  baried  there,  and  re- 
ed to  Sparta.     Apollo  and  Pan  were  wor- 
pad  there,  and  there  also  Ceres,  Proser- 
.  and   Vanus,  had  each  a  temple.    The 
ibitants  were  Qalled  Tigeaies ;  and  the 
let  Teg€M  is  given  to    Atalanta,  as  a  na- 
of  the  place.  Ovid,  Met.  8,  fab.  7.  Fatt. 
531.— Ktrjr.  wEn.  5,  Y.  J93.— 5fraA.  8 
cnu.  8,0.  45,  ^. 
BIOS,    vid.  Tens. 

tiskmon^  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis, 
y{  <£acus  and  Cndeis.  He  was  brother 
i^eleus,  and  father  to  Teucer  and  Ajax, 
•  on  that  account  is  often  called  TelamO' 
t  hert.  He  fled  from  Megara,  his  na- 
coantry,  a(Ur  he  had  accidentally  mur- 
Mi  hia  brother  Phocos  in  playing  with  the 
it,  and  ha  sailed  to  the  island  of  Salamis, 
$re  he  soon  after  married  Glauce,  the 
ghter  of  Cychreus,  the  king  of  the  place, 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  who  had 
male  issue,  Telamon  became  king  of 
amis.  He  aocompanied  Jason  in  his  ex- 
tition  to  Colchis,  and  was  arm-bearer  to 
rcttles  when  that  hero  took  Laomedon 
loner  and  destroyed  Troy.  Telanon 
s  rewarded  by  Hercules  for  his  services 
th  the  hand  of  Hesione,  whom  the  oon- 
eror  had  obtained  among  the  spoils  of 
-oy,  and  with  her  he  returned  to  Greece. 
B  also  married  Periboea,  whom  some*  call 
ibcea.  Ovid.  Ma.  13,  r.  151.— 5opAoe/. 
Aj.^Pimdwr.  Isthn,  e.-^-Siai.  Theb.6.— 
wOod,  1,2,  ^— Paia.  in  Cor,^B^gm, 

6.  97,  Ice A  sea-port  town  of  Etrnria. 

e^  2,  c.  4. 

TxLAMOHiloBS,  a  patronymic  given  CO 
e  descendants  of  Telamon. 
TsLCBUBS,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to 
ive  beeo  originally  from  Crete.  They 
ere  the  inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and, 
Msordiog  toDiodoms,  passed  for  the  sons 
f  the  sea.  Thev  were  the  first  who  raised 
atoes  to  the  gods.  They  had  the  power  of 
teoging  themselves  into  whatever  shape 
lej  pleaied,  and,  according  to  Ovid,  they 
oidd  poifoo  and  fascinate  all  objects  with 
tieir  eyes,  aod  cause  rain  and  hail  tu  fati  at 
leature.  The  Telehinians  insulted  Venus, 
yt  which  the  goddess  inspired  them  with  a 
Qdden  fary,  lo  that  they  committed  the 
jMsast  crimei,  and  offered  violence  even  to 
heir  own  mothers.  Jupiter  destroyed  them 
ill  by  t  delage.  Diod.^Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  365, 
ic. 

TKtcHtnA,  a  surname  of  Minerva  at  Tea- 
aessa  m  Boeotia,  where  she  had  a  temple, 


Pout.  9,  c.  19.— —Also  a  suroame  of  Jnao 
in  Rhodes,  where  she  had  a  itatae  at  lalysus, 
raised  by  the  Telchmians,  who  settled  there. 

Also  an  ancient  name  of  Crete,  as  the 

place  from  wbenoe  the  Telohines  of  Rhodes 
were  descended.    Stat.  6,  S^h.  6,  v.  47. 

TsLCHiiriog,  a  surname  of  Apollo  aitong 
the  Rhodians.    Diod.  5. 

Tklchis,  a  son  of  Europe,  the  son  of  iEgia- 
leus.  He  was  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

Tklbbojb,  or  Tblkboxs,  a  people  of  JEto- 
lia,  called  also  T\tphiant;  some  of  whom 
left  their  native  country,  and  settled  in  the 
island  of  Capreas.  Ftfig.w£n.  7,v.715.  [vid. 
Taphias.] 

TklbboIdbs,  islands  opposite  Leocadia. 
[vid.  preceding  article.]    JP/m.  4,  c  13. 

TelkclIdxs,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  in 
the  age  of  Pericles,  one  of  whose  plap,  oidled 
the  Amphictyons,  is  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors.    Phtt.  tn  ^fida.—Alhen,  8. , 

TiiJtG6au9,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
born  in  the  island  of  JEasa,  where  he  was 
educated.  When  arrived  to  the  years  of 
manhood,  he  went  to  Ithaca  to  make  him- 
self known  to  his  father,  but  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast,  and  being  destitute  of 
provisions,  he  plundered  some  of  the  inhabit- 
Unts  of  the  bland.  Ulysses  and  Telema- 
chus  came  to  defend  the  property  of  their 
subjects  against  this  unknown  invader ;  a 
quarrel  arose,  aod  Telegoons  killed  his  fin- 
ther  without  knowing  who  he  was.  He  af- 
terwards returned  to  his  native  country,  and, 
according  to  Hyginus,  he  carried  thither  his 
lather's  body,  where  it  was  buried.  Tele- 
machui  and  Penelop«*  also  aooompanied  him 
in  his  return,  and  soon  after  the  nuptials  of 
Telegonus  and  Penelope  were  oelebrated  by 
order  of  Minerva.  Penelope  had  by  Tele- 
gonus a  son,  called  Italus,  who  gave  hit  name 
to  Italy.  Telegonus  founded  Tusoolam  and 
Tibur,  or  Preneste,  in  Italy,  and,  according  to 
some,  he  left  one  daughter,  called  MamSia, 
from  whom  the  patrician  family  ot  the  Ma- 
nulii  at  Rome  were  deseended.  Horai.  3, 
od.  29,  V.  8.— OnU  Fa9t.  3  and  4.  Triit.  I, 
el.  l.^Plut.inPar.'^Hi^.hh.  VTI. ^Di- 
ed. 7. A  son  of  Proteus  killed  by  Hercu- 
les. ApoUod. A  king  of  Egypt  who  mar- 
ried lo  after  she  had  been  restored  to  her 
original  form  by  Jupiter.    Id, 

TiuKHicHirB,  a  SOD  of  Ulysses  and  Pene- 
lope. He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  fa- 
ther went  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Trojan  war.  At  the  end  of  this  celebrated 
war,  Telemachus,  anxious  to  see  his  lather, 
went  to  seek  him,  and  as  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence,  and  the  cause  of  his  long  absence 
were  then  unknown,  he  visited  the  court  of 
Menelaus  and  Nestor  to  obtain  information. 
He  aherwards  returned  to  Ithaca,  where 
the  suitors  of  his  mother  Penelope  had  con- 
spired to  murder  him,  but  he  avoided  their 
snares,  and  by  means  of  Minerva,  he  discov- 
ered his  father  who  had  arrirod  in  the  island 
two  dajTs  before  him,  and  was  then  in  the 
house  of  Eumsus.    mku^»lJ^^.J«'- 
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▼uit  and  U)j«es  TelMiuichQs  concerted  how 
to  deliver  his  mother  from  the  importonities 
of  her  saitors,  and  it  was  effected  with  sac- 
oesfu  After  the  death  of  hif  lather,  Tele- 
machos  went  to  the  island  of  iEsea,  where 
he  married  Circe,  or,  according  to  others, 
Cassiphoae,  the  daughter  of  Circe,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Latinos.  He 
tome  time  after  had  the  misibrtane  to  kill  hi> 
motber-in-law  Circe,  and  fled  to  Italy,  where 
be  founded  Clusiam.  Telemachos  was  ac- 
companied in  his  visit  to  Nestor  and  M  enelaus, 
by  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  under  the  form  ot 
Mentor.  It  is  said,  that  when  a  child.  Tele- 
machus  fell  into  the  sea,  and  that  a  dolphin 
brought  him  safe  to  shore  after  he  bad  re- 
mained some  time  under  water.  From  this 
circumstance  Ulysses  had  the  figure  of  a  dol- 
phin engraved  on  the  seal  which  he  wore  on 
his  ring.  Hygin,  hh.  95  and  1^5,— Ovid. 
Heroid.  1,  v.  98.— flora*.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  41.— 
Homer,  Od»  2,  &c. — Lyeoohr.  in  Cats, 

TiiifiPHVS,  a  king  of  Mysia,  son  of  Her- 
eules  and  Ange,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He 
was  exposed  as  soon  as  bom  on  Mount  Par- 
theniua,  but  his  life  was  preserved  by  a  goat, 
and  by  some  shepherds.  According  to  Apol- 
lodorus,  he  was  exposed,  not  on  a  mountain, 
but  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Tegea,  or, 
according  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  f  ausa- 
nias,  be  was  left  to  the  marcy  of  the  waves 
with  his  mother,  by  the  cruelty  of  Aleus,  and 
carried  by  the  winds  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Caycus,  where  he  was  found  by  Teuthras, 
kix^f  of  the  country,  who  married,  or  rather 
adopted  as  his  daughter,  Auge,  and  educated 
her  son.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  Auge 
fled  to  Tenthras  to  avoid  the  anger  of  her  fa- 
ther on  account  of  her  amour  witb  Hercules. 
Tet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave  her  to 
Nauplius  to  be  severely  punished  for  her  in 
continence,  and  that  Nauplius,  unwilling  to 
injure  her,  sent  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  by  whom  she  was  adopted.  Telephus, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinions,  wa» 
ignorant  of  his  origin,  and  he  was  ordered  by 
the  oracle,  if  he  wished  to  know  his  parents, 
to  go  to  Mysia.  Obedient  to  this  injunction, 
he  came  to  Mysia,  where  Teuthras  ofTereJ 
him  his  crown  and  his  adopted  daughter  Auge 
in  marriage,  if  he  would  deliver  bis  country 
from  the  hostilities  of  Idas,  the  son  of  Apha 
reus.  Telephus  readily  complied, and  at  the 
head  of  the  Mysians  he  soi tn  routed  the  ene- 
my and  received  the  promised  reward.  As 
he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Auge,  the 
sudden  appearance  of  an  enormous  serpent 
separated  the  two  lovers ;  Auge  implored  the 
assistance  of  Hercules,  and  was  soon  informed 
by  the  god  that  Telephus  was  her  own  son 
When  this  was  known,  the  nuptials  were  not 
celebrated,  and  Telephus  some  time  after 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  king  Priam. 
As  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Trojan  monarch, 
Telephus  prepared  to  assist  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  and  with  heroic  valour  he  attacked 
them  when  they  had  landed  on  his  coast.  The 
cornice  was  great,  and  Telephus  was  victo- 
ip«  had  not  Bacchus,  who  protected  the 
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Greeks,  suddenly  raised  a  vinefraQ 
which  entangled  the  fett  of  the 
laid  him  flat  on  the  ground.  Achilki 
diately  rushed  upon  him,  and  voao^. 
so  severely  that  be  was  carried  tnn 
the  battle.  The  wound  was  mortal,  a&i 
phus  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  tbatk 
who  had  inflicted  it  could  totallj  ca 
Upon  this  applications  were  made  to  Xd 
but  in  vain;  the  hero  obeerredtbttkii 
no  physician,  till  Ulysses,  who  kan  i 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  tbea 
anoe  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Herco)ci,»^ 
wished  to  make  Telephus  the  frasd^'l 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  toobejt^' 
rections  of  the  oracle.  Achilles  esesm 
and  as  the  weapon  which  had  {imi 
wound  could  alone  care  it,  the  hero  aa^ 
the  rust  from  the  point  ofhisspesr.isi' 
applying  it  to  the  acre,  gave  it  iauBsA*' 
lief.  It  is  said  that  Telepfans  shewed  ki* 
so  grateful  to  the  Greeks,  that  J^soe^ 
nied  them  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  ^ 
with  them  against  his  father-in-Uv.  %^ 
fab.  lOK-Paws.  8,  c  48— -V^^' 
&c.— wE/«xn.  V.  H.  12,  c.  4±-Ih^^ 
Ovid.  Fast.  1,  el.    1,  &c— PAiioifr.  ^- 

Plin A  friend   of  Horace,  rwa** 

for  bis  beauty  and  the  elegance  of  his  pt* 
He  was  the  favourite  of  Ly*3ia,  the  ^ 
of  H orace,  fee.     Horat.  l,od.itil9il 

V.  21. L.  Verus  wrote  a  bookonlte* 

toric  of.  Homer,  al  also  a  compn** 
that  poet  with  Plato,  and  otber  (retWft** 
lost. 

TxLBSiLLA,  a  lyric  poetess  of  Argtf."' 
bravely  defended  her  country  agsiflitw^ 
cedsemonians,  and  obliged  lbemtofw«* 
liege.  A  statue  was  raised  to  her  b<r"^ 
the  temple  of  Venus.    Pattf.  2,e.!0- 

Telesibus,  a  general  of  the  S*^^ 
who  joined  the  interest  of  Marios  iirfW 
against  the  generals  of  Sylia.  Hc«*«J^ 
towards  Homeland  defeated Syllswilhj^ 
loss.  He  was  afterwards  routed  in t*^ 
battle,  and  left  in  the  number  of  t&«  "^ 
Icr  he  had  given  repeated  proofe «  '»*^ 
and  courage.  [Telejious  appesR  'f  ^ 
been  an  able  commander.  P'®"°"j?^ 
conflict,  he  had  it  in  his  power,  »«J^^ 
Plutarch,  to  make  hi roselfma-'ter  of  i»^ 
of  Rome  had  he  been  so  iBclined.  fl«"r 
tented  himself  however,  with  P«f"f^ 
night  under  the  walls.  In  the  h»wj  "T 
ensued,  Sylla's  left  wing  was  ^^^^J^ 
ed :  the  right  oommanded  by  ^'^^^fZ 
the  victory.]  Phti.  in  Mar.  *c.  ,  ^ 
of  considerable  merit  in  DooiJtan « ^^ 
JuD*  7,  V.  25.  .k.  j^ 

Tellvs,  a  div*"'*-  ♦^*  ««»«  •*  "* 
the  most  ancient 
She  was  mother 


,  a  divinity,  tbessme  If  w- 

Qcientof  ■nti»«K'*""J^ 
otherbyC(Blu5  0f0c»p«»^ 


perion,  Ceus,  Rhea,  Japetiw,  3^^*J^ 
Phoebe,  Tethys,&c.    Tdlw  » ^f^ 

the  Hivinitv  othn  i«  liAnoUred  UOO^'^   «c. 


divinity  who  is  honoured  o«»*JJ"V  75. 

names  of  Cybele, Rbas,  ^^^^ 
thea,Bona  Dea,  lVoserpiii^J»JJj«i. 
generally  represented  in  the  ^^'^''rLiBdetl 
lus,  as  a  woman  with  aaaoybrenW""^ 
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inth  milk,  to  express  the  feeondity  of  the 
iartb.  She  also  appeared  crowoed  with  tur 
-ets,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one  band,  and  a  key 
a  the  other,  while  at  her  feet  was  lying  a 
ame  lion  without  chains,  as  if  intimate  that 
tverypart  of  the  earth  can  be  made  fruitful 
»y  means  of  cultivation.  Heiiod,  llieog,  v. 
30.  Virg.  JEn,  7,  ▼.  \n,-^poUod.  1,  c. 
.—A  man,  whom  Soloo  called  happier 
han  Croesus,  the  rich  and  ambitions  king  of 
jydia.  Tellus  had  the  happiness  to  see  a 
iroog  and  healthy  family  of  children,  and  at 
ast  to  fall  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  He 
odot,  1,0.  30. 

Telmbsbub,  or  TBLMitBVB,  [a  name 
iven  to  three  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  One  was 
a  Lyoia,  on  the  Sinue  Glauous  vel  Telmissi 
ts.  Its  inhabitants  were  famous  for  their 
kill  in  augury.  This  town  had  a  fine  thea 
re,  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  The 
econd  was  in  Caria,  and  the  third  in  Pisi- 
ia.]    Ctc.  de  div.  l.—Slrab.  H.-^Lw,  37,  c. 

6.— Another  in  Lycia. A  third  in  Pi- 

idia. 

Telo  Martivs,  a  town  at  the  south  of 
raul,  now  T<mlon. 

TblphOba,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter 
f  the  Ladon,  who  gave  her  name  to  a  town 
nd  fountain  of  that  place.  The  waters  of 
tie  fountain  Telphusa  were  so  cold  that 
"iresias  died  by  drinking  them.  Diod,  4. — 
trab.  9.  ^Lycophron,  1040. 

TsM^NlTSB,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which 
e  received  at  Temenos,  a  small  place  near 
yracuse,  where  he  was  worshipped.  Cic. 
%  Vtrr, 

TiBf£iro8,  a  place  of  Syracuse,  where 
tpoUo,  called  Temenites,  had  a  statue.  Ctc. 
I  yerr,  4,  c.  63.— Sue/.  Tib.  74. 

TsjH&irvB,  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  as 
30  first  of  the  Heraclidae  who  returned  to 
eloponnesus  with  his  brother  Ctesiphontes 
I  the  reign  of  Tiaamenet,  king  of  Argos. 
'emenus  made  himself  master  of  the  throne 
f  Argos,  from  which  he  expelled  the  reign- 
ig  sovereign.  After  death  he  was  succeed- 
j  by  his  son-in-law  Deiphon,  who  had  mar- 
ed  his  daughter  Hyrnetho,  and  this  succes- 
on  was  in  preference  to  his  own  son.  Apol- 
)d.  2,  o.  7.— Pom*.  2,  c.  18  and  19. 

Tem^a,  a  town  of  Cyprus. Another 

I  Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  mines  of 
spper,  which  were  exhausted  in  the  age  of 
Irabo.  Ctc.  Ferr,  5,  c  15.— Ltt;.  84,  o.  36. 
-Homer'  Od.  l,v.  184.— Ovu/.  Fa*/.  5,  v. 
41.  Mei.  7,  V.  fOl.^Mela,  3,  c.  4.— S/ra6.  6. 

Tempb,  (jplitr.)  a  valley  m  Thessaly,  be- 
veen  Mount  Olympus  at  the  north,  and  Ossa 
t  the  south,  through  which  the  river  Peneus 
ows  into  the  iEgean.  The  poets  have  de- 
cribed  it  as  the  most  delightful  spot  on  the 
arth,  with  continually  cool  shades,  and  ver- 
ant  walks,  which  the  warbling  of  birds  ren- 
ered  more  pleattantand  romantic,  and  which 
he  gods  often  honoured  with  their  presence. 
Tempe  extended  about  (ive  miles  in  length, 
)ut  varied  in  the  dimensions  of  its  breadth,  so 
s  to  be  in  some  places  scarce  one  acre  and  a 
laifwide.  All  valliesth^t  are  pleasant,  either 


for  their  situation  or  the  mildness  of  their 
climate,  are  called  Tempe  by  the  poets. 
Strab.  9.— .¥e2a,  2,  c.  3. — Diod,  ^.-^Dionyt. 
Perieg.  219— .^/tan.  K  H.  3,c.  1.— P/w/.de 
Mtu.-^Firg.  G.  2,  v.  469 — Ovid.  Met.  1. 
v.  569. 

TxHCHTHiRi,  a  nation  of  Germany,  [con- 
tiguous to  the  Sicambri,]  who  frequently 
changed  the  place  of  their  habitation.  Tact/. 
,4nn,  13,  c.  56.     H.  4,  c.  21. 

T£n£dos,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of  the 
iCgean  Sea.  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  of 
about  12  miles  from  Sigaeum.  and  56  miles 
north  from  Lesbos.  It  was  anciently  called 
Lmeophrys^  till  Tones,  the  son  of  Cyonus, 
settled  there,  and  built  a  town,  which  he 
called  Tenedos,  from  which  the  whole  island 
received  its  name.  It  l)ecame  famous  during 
the  Trojan  war ;  it  was  there  that  the  Greeks 
ooacealed  themselves  the  more  effectually  to 
make  the  Trojans  believe  that  they  were  re- 
turned home  without  finishing  the  siege. 
[Tenedoe  declined  in  power  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  and  became  subject  to  the  city  ot  Alex- 
andria Troas,  on  the  continent.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  conquests  of  the  Persians,  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  afier  having 
defeated  the  lonians  at  the  isle  of  Lada.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it  sided  with  the  Athe- 
nians, and  was  in  consequence  laid  under 
contribution  by  a  Lacedemonian  admiral. 
When  under  the  Roman  power,  its  temple 
was  pilla«;ed  by  Verres,  who  carried  away 
the  statue  of  Tones.  The  position  of  Tenedos, 
so  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  has  al- 
ways rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  ia 
both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Bochart  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  PboBnician  word 
Tinedum,  red  day,  which  was  found  here 
and  used  for  earthen  ware.]  Homer,  Od, 
3,v.  69.— DiW.  5.— S/ra6.  13.— Ftrg.  wEn. 
2.  V.  21— Oot<i  Mei.  h  v.  540,  L  12,  v.  109. 
— Jlfc/o,  2,  c.  7. 

Tenbb,  a  son  of  Cycnus  and  Proolea.  He 
was  exposed  on  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Troas 
by  his  father,  who  credulously  believed  his 
wife  Philonome,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Cycnus,  and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon 
her  virtue  when  he  refused  to  gratify  her 
passion.  Tones  arrived  safe  in  Leucopbrys, 
which  he  called  Tenedos,  and  of  which  be 
became  the  sovereign.  Some  time  after, 
Cycnus  discovered  the  guilt  of  his  wife  Phi- 
lonome, and  as  he  wished  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  son  whom  he  had  so  grossly  injured,  he 
went  to  Tenedos.  But  when  he  had  tied  his 
ship  to  the  shore.  Tones  cut  off  the  cable  with 
a  hatchet,  and  suffered  his  father^s  ship  to  foe 
tossed  about  in  the  sea.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  hatchet  of  Tenes  is  become  prover- 
bial to  intimate  a  resentment  that  cannot  be 
pacified.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the 
proverb  arose  from  the  severity  of  a  law 
made  by  a  king  of  Tenedos  against  adultery, 
by  which  the  guilty  were  both  put  to  death 
with  a  hatchet.  The  hatchet  of  Tones  waa 
carefully  preserved  at  Tenedos,  and  after- 
wards deposited  by  Periclytus,  son  of  Euty- 
machns,  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  where  it 
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was  still  teen  in  the  age  of  PaoMoiat.  Tanes, 
as  MMna  tnppose,  was  killed  hj  Aehilles,  as 
he  dcfBoded  his  ooaotrj  against  the  Greeks, 
and  he  received  diyiae  hoooars  after  death 
His  sUtae  at  Teaedos  was  carried  away  hj 
Verres.    Sirab.  12.— Pota.  10,  c.  14. 

Txvog,  a  sfliall  islsnd  in  the  iEg^n,  near 
Andros,  called  Opkimn^  and  also  Hydrusta, 
frem  the  number  of  its  fbnntains.  I'  was 
▼ery  mouotainous,  but  it  produced  excellent 
wines,  oniversally  esteemed  by  the  aneieots, 
Tenos  was  about  15  miles  in  extent.  The 
capital  was  also  called  Tenos.  Sirab,  10. — 
MtltL,^c.  7.— Oottf.  Met.  7,  v.  468. 

TKrrf  RA.  (pfKT.)  and  Tentyris,  [a  city  of 
Egypt  in  the  Thebaid,  situate  on  the  Nile,  to 
the  north-west  of  Koptos.  This  city  was 
at  Tariance  with  Ombos,  the  former  killing, 
the  latter  adoring  the  crocodile ;  a  horrid  in 
stance  of  religious  fury,  which  took  plaoe  io 
convequenoe  of  this  quarrel,  forms  the  sub 
jeet  of  the  15th  satire  of  Jnrenal.  About 
half  a  league  from  the  ruins  of  this  city 
stands  the  modem  village  of  Dendtrak. 
Among  the  remains  of  Tentyra,  is  a  temple 
of  IsiSf  one  of  the  lai^gest  structures  in  the 
Thebaid,  and  by  &r  tlM  most  beautiful  and  in 
the  best  preservation.  It  contained  un- 
til lately  the  Ismous  zodiac  which  was 
framed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  temple.  This 
interesting  monument  of  former  ages  was 
taken  down  by  a  French  traveller,  M.  Lelor- 
rain,  alter  the  most  persevering  exertions 
Cm*  20  days,  and  transported  down  the  Nil 
to  Alexandria,  whence  it  was  shi|>ped  to 
France.  The  king  of  France  has  purrhased 
it  for  loOjOOO  francs.  The  dimensions  of  tb^ 
stone  are  12  feet  in  length  by  8  in  breadth,  in- 
doding  some  ornaments  which  were  2  feet  in 
length  on  each  side.  In  thickness  it  is  three 
ieet.  The  planisphere  and  the  square  in 
which  it  was  contained  were  elone  remov- 
ed, the  side  ornaments  being  allowed  to  re- 
main.  To  obtain  this  relic  of  former  ages 
proved  a  work  of  immense  labour,  as  it  had 
actually  to  be  cot  out  of  the  ceiling  and  low 
ered  to  the  ground.  Many  conjectures  have 
been  advanced  by  the  learned,  especially  of 
France,  on  the  antiquity  of  this  Zodiac; 
Visoonti,  however,  has  shown  in  Laroher's 
Herodotus,  that  it  could  not  have  been  prior 
to  the  conquest  of  Alexander.  The  subject 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  monument  will  be 
found  ably  discussed  also  in  the  24th,  25th 
and  26th  volumes  of  the  Oxford  Classical 
Journal.]  Seruea,  JV.  Q.  4,  c.  t.^Strab.  17, 
— /u».  15.— P/in  26,0.8. 

Txirrf  RA,  (ms/sus  Tempyra,)  a  plao^  of 
Thrace  opposite  Samothraoe*  Ovid,  TriiL 
l,el.9,v.21. 

Tbos,  or  Tsios,  now  Sigagik^  a  maritime 
town  on  th«»  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  Ssmos.  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities 
of  the  Ionian  oonfcderaey,  and  gave  Wrth  f o 
Anacreon  and  Hecatssus,  who  is  by  » 
^^•■^  •  "■**^  ^^  MUetus.  According  to 
Phny,  Tecs  was  an  island.  Aurustn7re. 
paired  Teos,  whence  he  ia  often  called  the 
founder  off  it  on  ancient  medals.  Sirab,  14.1 
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-arsto,l«e.l7.— Poi 
H.  8,  c.  5.— Herat.  1, 
5,0.31. 

TxRBSTiA,  the  wifo  of  Cie«a«. 
came  mother  ef  M.  CiGaft>.a»d  aim 
called  TulUola.  Cicero  repwisfJ  hm,  b 
eause  she  had  t>een  foithleea  to  fam  bed  ^ 
he  was  banished.  Teveetia  ■— nsl  U 
lust,  Cioero^s  enemy,  nod  »H#a  waMis  S» 
sale  Corvinns.  She  liv«d  to  bor  MBdL  et^ 
cording  to  Pliny,  to  her  117th  your.  Pttt-m 
Cie.—yal,  Mta,  8,0.  13— Car.  mdMbm,  \ 
ep.  16,  ice. 

Tbrbhtia  lbx,  callod  sJao  Camas,  /q. 
mmtaria^  by  M.  Terentioa  Vorvo  Loi  Js* 
and  C.  Cassius,  A.  U.  C.  eSO.  H  esdov 
that  the  same  priae  shook!  bo  gireo  for  li 
com  boogfat  in  the  provinoea,  Co  fciwlo  ifo 
exactions  of  the  qomators.  tosthat.  ly 

Terentius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  29i»  tesfoc 
five  persons  to  define  the  powor  of  tke  00- 
8ult,  lest  they  shoukl  aboao  tlM  poMk  oi^ 
denoe  by  violence'  orrapsao. 

TsRBVTiAJivi,  a  Romoo  to 
ginus  dedicated  bis  troatsao  oi 
— [Maurns,  a  grammarsno.    \ 

ToRKHTios  PvBLiirA,  a  Dotivo  ef  Gafftefs 
in  Africa,  [bom  aboat  the  SfiOlh  vear  ef 
Rome,]  celebrated  for  the 
He  was  sold  as  a  slave  toT< 
a  Ri»man  senator,  who  edwralwd 
great  care,  and  manonutted  hiai  for  the  hrsl- 
lianoy  of  his  geoius.  He  bore  the  name  of 
his  master  and  benefoetor,and  wsaoaBed  TV- 
rsn/tuf .  He  applied  hiaself  to  tho  atody  ef 
Greek  comedy  with  oocoonmo  asssdasiy. 
aod  merited  the  friendship  cod  patmnop  ef 
(he  learned  and  powoHoL  Scipta,  ths 
younger  Africanos,  and  fam  friaod  L«&o, 
have  been  suspeeted,  00  acaooot  of 
timacy,ofaaBiating  the  poet  in  his 
of  his  comedies ;  and  the  fine 
pu  re  expresiions,  aod  ddicate 
which  the  plays  of  Teraoea 
perhaps  to  fovour  the  snppoeitioBL  [It  h 
t>oth  probable  in  itself,  and  appears  to  baoi 
been  credited  as  a  foot  by  tho  autiaBts,  Ihsl 
he  was  assisted  in  his  eompositiooa  by 
and  Scipio,  as  amateur  critioa.] 
was  in  the  25th  year  of  his  ago  wbcs  his  first 
play  appeared  on  the  Roman  sC^o.  Al  hs 
compositiom  were  received  with  graot  ap- 
plause, Imt  when  the  words 

Hom9  tum^  kymami  mil  a  tme  mUmmmi  ptdt 


were  repeated,  the  plaudits  wero  1 
Mud  the  audience,  though  eompoaod  effoisy 
•rs,  conquered  nations,  allwa,  aod  citinaassf 
Rome,  were  unanimous  in  applnodiog  the 
ftoet,  who  spoke  with  such  elegaoooaodoB- 
plieity  the  language  of  nature*  aod  ioppertsd 
the  native  indepei^enee  of  man.  Thetalsili 
f  Terence  were  employed  rather  io  timoih* 
tion  than  in  the  effusions  oforimallty.  ha 
said  that  he  translated  106  of  tho  earns  ho 
of  the  poet  Menander,  six  of  wfaioh  ooly  aia 
extant,  hh  Andria,  Eunuch,  Haontiwrtims 
ruBsenos,  Adelphi,  Phoraaio,  and  Hocfyrs. 
[Erasmus,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  daasiesl 
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toimtore  at  tiM  rariiral  of  l«iiniiB|^,  ^7H 
lat  then  is  no  author  from  whom  We  can 
Btttr  loaro  tha  para  Roman  style  tban  from 
le  poet  Terenoe.  It  has  been  further  re- 
arked  of  hhn,  that  the  Romans  thoagbt 
iemeelves  in  eooTersatiDn,  when  they  heard 
is  comedies.  Terence  in  faot  gare  to  the 
Oman  tongue  its  highest  peroration,  in  point 
*  elegance  and  graee,  combined  with  the 
ost  perieot  simplicity.  For  this  inefoMu 
nmndtOM,  as  it  is  oalled  by  Heinsias,  he  was 
[ually  admired  by  his  own  contemporaries 
id  the  writers  in  the  golden  period  of  Ro 
an  literatore.  He  is  called  by  Cesar 
iti  termomi  amMor^  and  Cioero  charaote- 


^uiequid  eeme  lo^wM^  ae  onmia  dtUcvt 
dteens*** 

▼en  in  the  last  age  of  Latin  poetry,  and 
hen  his  pore  simplicity  was  so  decreet 
cm  the  style  aieoted  by  the  writers  of  the 
ly*  be  oontmoed  to  be  regarded  as  the  mo 
a  of  correct  oompotition.  Aasoatns,  in  hu 
Niutifttl  poem  addressed  to  his  grandson, 
lils  him,  on  aoeomit  of  his  style,  aa  the  er- 
iment  of  Latinm.  Among  aU  the  Latin 
Titers,  indeed*  from  fbunQs  to  AnsoQins, 
e  meet  with  nothing  so  simple,  so  fall  of 
race  and  deUeaey-^in  fine,  nothing  that  can 
i  compared  to  his  eoowdies  for  ^eganee  of 
ialogoe— -presenting  t  oonstaot  flow  of  easy, 
inteel,  imaieeted  conversation,  which  never 
tbtides  into  Tolgarity  or  grossness,  and  ne 
Bf  risea  higher  than  the  ordinary  level  of 
olite  conversation.  Of  thit,  indeed^  be  was 
o  carefnl,  that  when  he  employed  any  sen- 
ence  which  he  hadfoand  in  the  tragic  poets, 
e  stripped  it  of  that  air  of  grandeur  and  ma- 
Mty  whieh  rendered  it  nnsoitable  for  com 
ion  Hie  and  comedy.  The  narratives  iu 
articalar,  possess  a  beautifol  and  pictures* 
ae  simplicity.  As  to  what  may  be  called 
be  poetical  style  of  Terenoe,  it  has  been  ge- 
erally  allowed  that  he  has  osed  very  great 
icense in hi9 versification.  Pohtiantsthmight 
o  have  been  the  first  who  at  all  divided  bis 
>leys  into  lines,  but  a  separation  was  after- 
rardt  more  correctly  executed  by  Erasmus, 
^riscian  says  that  Terence  uses  morelicen 
«s  than  any  other  writer.  Bentley,  aft^r 
Prisoian,  admitted  every  variety  of  lamhic 
md  Flochaio  measare  ;  and  such  were  the 
apparent  number  of  Hceoces  and  mixture  of 
bfierent  species  of  verse,  that,  according  to 
Westerhovius,  in  order  to  reduce  the  lines  to 
^tir  original  accuracy ,it  would  be  necessary 
^o  evoke  Laeltus  and  Scipio  from  the  shades. 
As  regards  the  respective  merits  of  Terence 
ind  Plaotus  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  for 
ner  was  chiefly  desirous  of  recommendmg 
tumself  to  the  approbation  of  a  select  few, 
who  were  possessed  of  true  wit  and  judgment, 
and  the  dread  of  whose  censure  always  kept 
him  within  the  bounds  of  good  taste ;  while 
the  solo  object  of  Plautus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  excite  the  merriment  of  an  andience 
endued  with  little  refinement.  If,  then,  we 
merely  consider  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their 


|vod«otioBs,withontrefereMetiothec  _ 
stanoes  or  situation  of  the  aothort.  still  Plau- 
tus will  be  aooounied  superior  in  that  viva- 
city of  aetion,  and  varie^  of  incident,  which 
inflame  curiosity  and  hurry  on  the  mind  to 
the  condonon.  Wed^ht,  on  the  contrary, 
to  dwell  on  every  scene,  almost  on  every  sen- 
tence of  Terence.  Sometimes  there  are 
:hasms  in  Plautos^s  fobtes,  and  the  inotdenti 
do  not  properiy  adhere;  in  Tereaee  all  the 
links  of  the  action  depend  on  each  other. 
Plautus  has  more  variety  in  his  exhibition  of 
characters  and  manners,  and  more  art  in 
working  up  materiab  from  the  diiarent  em- 
)'k>yments  and  pursuits  of  men ;  but  Im 
l>ietures  are  often  overehaiged,  while  those 
of  Terenoe  are  nefer  more  highly  coloured 
than  becomes  the  modesty  of  nature.  The 
langoage  of  Plautus  is  more  rich  and  luzv- 
riant  than  that  of  Terence,  bat  is  fiirfrvmbe- 
ittgso  equal,  uniform,  and  chaste.  It  is  eftea 
stained  with  vulgarity,  and  sometimes  swelli 
beyond  the  timiu  of  comic  dialogue,  while 
that  of  Terence  is  puratimiNmui  mmti.  The 
verses  of  Plautus  are,  as  he  himself  calk 

I,  iMMNsri  wnum^ri  ;  and  Herman  de- 
clares, that,  at  least  as  now  printed,  they  are 
tall  of  every  kind  of  error.  Terence  attende 
more  to  elegance  and  delicacy  in  the  exprea- 
sien  of  passioo,  Plautus  toeemte  expressioa. 
In  feet,  the  great  object  el  Plaotus  seems  te 
have  been  to  exmte  laughter  among  his  aii- 
dieoee,  and  in  this  object  he  completely  suc- 
ceeded; but  for  its  attainment  hehasmeri- 
fieed  many  graces  and  beauties  of  the  drama* 
The  hamour  of  Plautus  consists  chiefly  in 
wor^and  actions,  thAt  of  Terenoe  in  matter. 
The  pleasantries  of  Plautos,  whieh  were  sa 
often  flat,  low,  or  extravagant,  finally  drew 
down  the  eeasure  of  Horace,  while  Terence 
was  extolled  hj  that  poetical  critic  as  the 
mest  consummate  master  of  dramatic  art. 
In  short,  Plautos  was  more  gay,  Terenee 

I  chaste ;  the  first  has  more  genius  and 
fire,  the  latter  more  manners  wSl  solidity. 
Plaotus  excels  in  low  comedy  and  ridicule, 
Terence  in  drawing  just  eharaeters,  and  in 
maintaining  them  to  the  last.  The  plots  of 
both  are  artful,  l>ut  Tereace^s  are  more  apt 
to  languish,  while  Plautus*s  spirit  maintains 
the  action  with  vigour.  His  invention  was 
greatest ;  Terence's  art  and  management. 
Plaotus  gives  the  stronger,  Terence  a  more 
elegant  delight  ^  Plautus  appears  the  bet- 
ter comedian  of  \he  two,  Terence  the  bet- 
ter poet.  Plautus  shone  most  on  the  stage, 
Tereuoe  pleases  best  in  the  closet,  ettf.  />un- 
hpU  Hklory  of  jRemon  LiUrmiun,  Vol  ], 
p  334,  fee. — MaXkint  Claaieal  DitquuUions^ 
p,  5,  teq.]  The  time  and  the  manner  of  his 
death  are  imknown.  He  left  Rosae  in 
the  35th  year  of  his  age,  and  never  after  ap- 
peared there.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
drowned  in  a  storm  as  be  returned  from 
Greece,  about  159  years  before  Christ,  though 
others  imagine  he  died  in  Arcadia  or  Leuca- 
dia,  and  that  his  death  was  accelerated  by 
the  loss  of  his  properiy,  and  partioolarly  of 
his  plays,  which  perished  In  a  shipwreck. 
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The  bfltt  «didoo6  of  Tere»e«  ar«  those  of 
Werterfaoriat,  2  volt.  4to.  AoMt  1796;  of 
Edttb  Iteo.  1758;  of Cembridge,4to.  1723; 
Hawkey^  Ifiao.  Dablio,  1745  ;  and  that  of 
ZeQmm^  8fo.  Lipt.  1774.  [A  beaatifiil  re- 
priiu  of  ZtUfMUsIs  editioa,  with  additioBs« 
appeared  from  the  Londoo  pre«  in  1820,  in 
2  Tol*.  8»o.J  Cie.  ad  AUic,  .',  ep.  3. — Paiere. 
1,  c.  17.— Ottttiit/.  10,  c  X.^HvnU,  2,  ep.  1, 
V.  59.—. — Culeo,  a  Roman  senator,  taken  bj 
the  Cariha^ans,  and  redeemed  by  Afriea- 
nns.  When  Africanos  trioniphed,  Coieo  fol- 
lowed his  chariot  with  a  piUtu  on  bis  head. 
He  wa»  some  time  after  appointed  judge  be- 
tween bis  deliTerer  and  the  people  of  Asia, 
and  had  the  meanness  to  coademn  him  and 
hb  brother  Asiaticns,  though  both  innocent. 
Xrte.  30,  c.  45.— A  tribnne  whe  willed  the 
number  of  the  oitiseBs  of  Rome  to  be  increas- 
ed.  Evoeatas,  a  man  who,  as  it  was  sop- 
posed,  mardered  Galba.  Ticil*  Hitt.  1,  c 
41.— — Lentiatts,  a  Roman  knight  condemn 
ed  for  perjury.— Varro,  a  writer,  (etrf. 
yarro.)-^-A  consul  with  Amilius  Panlus  at 
the  battle  of  Cannm.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
b«toher«  and  had  followed  for  some  time  the 
pfofession  of  his  father.  He  placed  himself 
totally  in  the  power  of  Hannibal,  by  making 
an  improper  disposition  of  his  army.  After 
he  had  been  defeated,  and  his  coUeagae  slain, 
he  retired  to  Canosiooi,  with  the  remains  ol 
hb  slaughtered  conntpymen«  and  sent  word 
to  the  Roman  senate  of  his  defeat.  He  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  this  venerable  body,  be- 
canse  he  had  engaged  the  enemy,  however 
improperiy,  and  not  despaired  of  the  afiam 
of  the  republic  He  was  t»fferad  the  dictator 
ship,  which  he  declined.  Plui. — Lw,  22,  iic 

Tbrsvtus,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Mar 
tins  near  the  oapitol,  where  the  infernal  dei- 
ties had  an  altar,    OvitL  FmL  I,  v.  604. 

Tersvs,  a  king  of  Thraoe,  son  of  Af  an 
and  Bistoois-  He  married  Progne,  the  dangh- 
ter  of  Paodioa,  king  of  Athens,  whom  he  had 
assisted  in  a  war  against  Megara.  He  ofier 
ed  violence  to  his  sister-in-law  Philomela, 
whom  he  eondnoted  to  Thrace  by  desire  ol 
Progne.  (vid,  Philomela  and  Progne.) 

TsROxgTS  aodT  ERGxaTUM,oow  Tneiiti 
a  town  of  Italy,  [situate  on  the  Adriatic,  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Tergesturas  or  Gulf  of  Trusie^]  made  a  Ro- 
man colony.  MeiOf  2,  c.  3,  ttc. — Dwnji/s. 
Perieg.  v.  380.— Pa/«/e.  2,  c  110.— P/inis. 
c.  18. 

Tkrina,  a  town  of  the  Bratii,  [on  the  coast 
of  the  Mare  Tyrrhenam.  It  is  now  St.  Eu- 
femia.  The  adjacent  bay  was  called  Smos 
TerinoBUs.] 

Tbri6li,  now  Tirol,  a  fortified  town  at 
the  north  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the 
Orisons.  [This  military  post,  situate  in  the 
valley  where  the  Adige  takes  its  rise,  has 
given  the  modem  name  to  the  Tyrol»] 

TcRnihivs,  a  robber  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
killed  people  by  crushing  their  head  against 
his  own.    He  was  slain  by  Hercules  in  the 
same  manner.    PUU,  in  Thet, 
608 
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TsmiciLJB,  a  nameghreBlottieLm 

[tfid.  Lyda.] 

TjBRHniALiA,  aimaal  Cmtivals  at  1 
observed  in  honour  of  the  god  Temi 
the  month  of  Febronry.  It  was  tbm 
for  the  peasants  to  aaeenble  near  tbefRM 
pal  land-marks  whieh  eeparated  their  Uk 
and  after  they  had  crowned  them  with  pe 
lands  and  flowers,  to  make  1  ibatiem  of  as 
and  wine,  and  sacrifice  a  lamber  a  yoesgff 
They  were  onginallj  eetoblished  bfUm 
and  though  at  fint  it  was  forbidiim  to  dt 
the  blood  of  viotima,  yet  in  proeesiof  t» 
land-marks  were  plentildlly  sprieklsd  t« 
It.  Chid.  Fad.  2,  v.  641.— C^  PUL  H 
c.  10. 

TsRMiirlLis,  a  tnmame  of  Ji^ikr.^ 
r^ause  he  presided  over  the  boondsrie  « 
lands  of  individuals,  before  the  woc^  ^ 
the  god  Termtnns  was  iatrodnoid.  /Me^ 
Halt. 

TxRMlinrA,  a  divinity  at  Rome  ^  «■ 
supposed  to  preside  over  bounds  sad  h^ 
and  to  pnnirii  all  unlawM  usarpatioeafhti- 
His  worship  was  first  Satrodnoedat  Rem^ 
Numa,  who  persuaded  hmsnl^eeCf  Ib^* 
limits  of  their  landa  and  estates  mrsffiv 
the  immediate  inspeetion  of  hserci  Hi 
temple  was  on  the  Tarpeian  rook, ssdAj" 
represented  with  an  human  bead  vdW 
feet  or  arms,  to  imiUte  that  beneTW  ni"i 
wherever  he  was  plaoAl.  Tfcepseptoifw 
country  assembled  once  a  year  with  thera- 
milicB,  and  erowned  with  garlaads  sDdijs« 
the  stones  whi^  separated  titar  d*** 
{>oasBssions,and  offered  vratims  to  (bs{H 
who  presided  over  their  bonodaimR  > 
•aid  that  when  Tarqota  the  preod  wi*«»» 
build  a  temple  en  the  Tarpeiaa  looktoJspi' 
ter,  the  ffod  Terminns  refused  ^P^^ 
though  the  other  go^  resigned  ^^JT 
with  cheerfulness ;  whence  Ovid  hsi ""' 

FU»mt,  if  magna  cum  Jwe  trnp^^f^' 

Diof^i.  UaL  2^0pid.  Fait  %  "f-^" 
Plui.  in  Aum.— Xar.  5.— Ktf^-  ^'^Z^ 
Terpavdkr,  a  lyric  poel  sad  ••«*7 
of  Lesbos,  675  B.  C.    ft  is  said  l>»f  f  J 
peased  a  tumolt  at  Sparta  by  ^■•^^IS 
sweetness  of  his  notes.  He  added  thrww 
to  the  lyre,  which  before  his  time  h^^ 
four.    [Terpander  is  celebrated  st  fm 
the  inventor  of  characiers  to  «VJ 
musical  sounds  in  the  several  gsosrs.  ^ 
regard  to  the  addition  of  thrs«  ^^^^Z 
lyre,  if  the  hymn  to  Mercory,  whicji »» 
cribed  to  Homer,  be  genuine,  >*  "**  /_^ 
liander  of  this  glory  ;  doabti.  ^^f*[i^ 
been  entertained  respecting  i^  ■"rSIto 
If,  however,  the  lyre  had  bsen  ba««^ 
time  furnished  with  seven  '^"^.^Liid. 
hat  Terpander  was  the  first  wBo  pIsTf*  J 
on  them  at  Laceda^non.    '^'^n'^f^T^ 
provemeot  was  displeasiDg  to  ^^i!^!T^ 
Qiaaa,  and  he  was  fiued  by  ths  *J*^ 
cording  to  Plutarch.    Be»Ok^^^^ 
author  of  ScoHa  that  we  ^^^i*^^^^^ 
said  also  to  have  brought  U)  pen*^ 
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ioii«r  of  reoitio^f  the  verses  of  Homer.] 
ttoft.  y.  H.  12,  c.  60.— P/u/.  d$  Mut. 
r«aP8lcii6RB,  one  of  the  Moses,  daug;h- 
of  Jupiter  aad  MDemosyne.  S^e  presided 
ir  d»acia§:,  of  which  she  was  reokooed  the 
'eotrea,  as  her  name  intimates,  and  with 
ich  »he  delighted  her  sisters.  She  is  re- 
isented  like  a  joun^i;  virgin  orowa«d  with 
roll  and  holding  in  her  band  a  musical  io- 
iment.  [Her  name  is  derived  from  r*^tt 
ictaiio^  and  x^^f  chorus.]  Jw.  7,  t.  35. 
^polM,  1 — Eutlat  in  Jl.  10. 
rifuiAt  one  of  the  most  anoient  deities  in 
tholog^y  wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of 
)anus,  the  Titans,  Cyclops,  Giants,  Tbea, 
ea,  Themis,  Phosbe,  Tbetys,  and  Mnemo- 
a.  By  the  Air  she  had  Grief,  Moumimg, 
li vioB ,  Vengeance,  bo.  Aocordio^  to  Hy- 
at,  she  is  the  same  as  Tellus.  [viif.  Tel- 
) 

niRRACIVA,  [a  town  of  Italy,  the  same  as 
KQr.  0H<.  Anxor.  It  was  situate  in  the 
ntry  of  the  Volsei,  north-east  of  Circeii. 
B  Greeks  called  it  Trachyna,  which  was 
sequently  corrupted  into  Terracina.  It 
1  once  a  harbour,  but  that  is  now  choked 

Near  Terracina  are  considerable  re- 
ins of  the  Appian  way,] 
rsaaoR,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which 
ancients  made  a  deity,  and  one  of  the 
fodanti  of  the  god  Mars,  and  of  Bellona. 
rBftTVLLiAiriri|,  (J.  Septimios  Florens,) 
slebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage, 
»  flourished  A.  D.  196.  He  was  originally 
igan,  but  afterwards  em  braced  Christiani- 
of  whiob  be  beeame  an  able  advooate  by 
writingB,  whioh  showed  that  he  was  pos- 
ed of  a  lively  imagination,  impetuous  elo> 
»nce,elevated  style,  and  strength  of  reason- 

[It  is  not  known  at  what  period  of  life 
became  a  Christian.  He  himself  informs 
hat  he  was  or^inally  a  Pagan,  and  of  cor- 
t  morals;  but  the  latter  ^rase  must  ne- 
arily  be  taken  in  a  mild  sense,  with  refe- 
3e  to  one  who  practised  such  rigid  morali- 
m  TertuUian  subsequently  did.  It  is  pro- 
le that  before  his  conversion  he  taught 
torio,  and  followed  the  profession  of  an 
ocate ;  at  least,  his  works  show  a  great 
aaintance  with  the  principles  of  law.  He 
aime  bishop  of  Carthage,  or,  according  to 
vulgar  opinion,  of  Rome.  He  soon,  how. 
r,  separated  from  the  Catholic  church  to 
>w  himself  into  the  errors  of  the  Montanists, 
),  exaggerating  Christian  purity,  regarded 
I  sin  all  participation  in  the  pleasures  of 
world,  all  communication  with  individuals 
iched  to  idolatry,  and  even  the  study  of 
Bcieooes  of  the  day.  St  Jerome  says 
t  the  envy  and  the  calumnies  of  the  Ro- 
1  clergy  against  TertuUian  were  the  occa< 
I  of  this  step  on  his  part ;  and  from  this 
lark  some  have  concluded,  though  .without 
icient  grounds,  that  he  was  expelled  from 
chureh  of  Rome  by  the  intolerant  spirit 
tiis  clerical  brethren.  However  this  may 
re  been,  a  distinction  is  carefully  observed 
ween  the  works  which  TertuUian  wrote 
vions  to  his  separation  from  the  Catholic 
5K 


church,  and  those  whioh  he  composed  altec- 
wards,  when  he  had  ranged  himself  among 
the  followers  of  Moutanus.  The  former  are 
four  in  number,  his  ^pologUieu»%  and  those 
which  treat  of  baptism^  of  peniUnce^  aa^ 
prayer*  The  last  of  these  is  regarded  as  his 
first  production.  Some  authors  add  a  work 
in  two  volumes,  addresied  to  bia  wife,  in 
which  he  gives  her  directions  as  to  the  course 
of  oanduct  which  she  should  pursue  in  the 
state  of  widowhood.  Most  critics  consider 
this  to  have  btt«n  composed  by  him  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  The  works  written  by  Tertnl- 
lian  after  he  had  beootn«  Moutanist,  are  ^jro- 
logUtfor  CAris/toni/^,  Treatues  on  •ccleHtuli" 
eai  diteipHne,  aud  two  species  of  polemical 
works,  the  one  directed  against  heretics,  the 
other  against  Catholics.  The  latter  are  four 
in  number,  *^  De  pudicUta,^  *'  De  fuga  in 
peneeutione,**  ^*  De  jejuniOt*^  **/>«  monoga^ 
tnia.  His  principal  work  is  the  '*Apohgeti'> 
eu»  itdversus  gentet,^'*  mentioned  above.  It  ia 
addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  ; 
it  refutes  the  calumnies  which  had  been  ut- 
tered against  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  apd 
shows  that  its  professors  were  faithful  and 
obedient  subjects.  It  is  the  best  work  writ- 
ten in  favour  of  Christianity  during  the  early 
ages  of  the  church.  It  contains  a  number  of 
very  curious  historical  passages  on  the  cere- 

nies  of  the  Christian  church ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  description  of  the  ag^p^  or  love- 
feasts.  TertuUian  re-moulcted  this  work* 
and  it  appeered  under  the  new  title,  *•*>  Ad 
fuUiones,^*  In  its  altered  slate  it  possesses 
more  method,  but  less  fire,  than  at  first.  The 
writings  of  TertuUian  show  an  ardent  and 
impassioned  spirit,  a  briUiant  imagination,  a 
high  degree  of  natural  talent,  and  profound 
erudition.  His  style,  however,  is  obscure, 
though  animated,  and  betrays  the  foreign  ex« 
traction  of  the  writer.  The  perusal  of  Ter- 
tuUian is  very  important  for  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  informs  us,  mora 
correctly  than  any  other  writer,  respecting 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  his  time,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  its  ceremonies,  and 
the  attacks  of  heretics  against  Christianity. 
TertuUian  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
the  subsequent  Others  of  the  chui'ch.  St. 
Cyprian  read  his  works  incessantly,  and 
used  to  caU  him,  by  way  of  eminence,  ^  The 
Matter ^*  Vincent  of  Lerius  used  to  say 
'*  That  every  word  of  TertuUian  was  a  sen- 
tence, and  every  sentence  a  triumph  over  er- 
ror."] The  best  edition  of  TertuUian  is  that 
of  Semlerus,  4  vols.  8vo.  Hal.  1770;  and  of 
his  Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  8vo.  L. 
Bat.  1718. 

TxTHTS,  the  greatest  of  the  sea-deities, 
was  wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus 
and  Terra.  She  was  mother  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  (he 
Alpheus,  the  Mseander,  Simois.  Peneus,  Eve- 
nos,Scamander,  &c  and  aboutd00Odaus;htere 
called  Oceanides.  Tethys  is  confounded  by 
some  mythologiats  with  her  grand-daughter 

hetis,  the  wife  of  Peleus,  and  the  mother  of 
Achilla*  Thaword  1>/Aa^  it  poetically  Q«g|l 
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to  exprea  the  sea.  ^oilod.  l,c.  1,  &c.— 
Virg.  G.  I,  ▼.  81.— Ootd.  Met.  S,  ▼.  609, 1.  9, 
v.  498.  Fast  %  v.  191.— Hettorf.  Tkeogn. 
T.  388.— H.  U,  F.  30«. 

l^TRirdLHt  a  name  ^'uen  to  the  city  of 
Antiocfa,  the  capital  of  Syriat  bocaQce  it  wa» 
Avkled  into  four  separate  districts,  each  ol 
which  resemhled  a  city.  Some  apply  the  word 
to  Seleueit^  which  eontaioed  the  four  larg^e 
cities  of  Antioch  near  Daphne,  Laodicea,  Apn- 
mea,  and  Seleacia  in  Pieria. The  name  of 

g)ori8  in  Greece,  from  its  four  cities,  vid. 
oris.]    Strab.  8. 

TftTRicA,  a  mountain  of  the  Sabines  near 
the  river  JPabaHt.  It  Was  very  rugged  ami 
cHfficnlt  of  access,  whence  the  epithet  Tetri- 
cut  was  applied  to  persons  of  a  morose  and 
melancholy  dbposition.    Firg,  JEn.  7,  v.  713. 

TtTRicvs,  a  Roman  senator,  saluted  em- 
peror in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led 
in  triamph  by  his  snocessful  advenary,  who 
afterwards  heaped  the  most  unbounded  ho- 
nours upon  him  and  his  son  of  the  same  name 

TxircKR,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of  the  Sca- 
mander  by  Idea.  According  to  some  authors, 
he  was  the  6rst  who  introduced  among  his 
subjects  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  the 
dances  of  the  Cory  bantes.  The  country  where 
he  reigned  was  from  him  called  Teucrin^  and 
hit  subjects  Teuert.  His  daughter  Baten 
married  Dardanas,  a  Samothracian  prince, 
who  succeeded '  h^m  in  the  government  of 
Ttucria.    ApoUod,  3,  c.  12.— FtV^.  ^n.  3 

T.  108. A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Sale- 

mis,  by  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon, 
He  was  one  of  Helen's  suitors,  and  accord- 
ingly accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan 
war,  whel*e  he  signalized  himself  by  his  va- 
lour and  intrepidity.  It  is  said  that  his  fa- 
ther refused  to  receive  him  into  his  kingdom, 
because  he  had  left  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ajaz  unrevenged.  This  severity  of  the  fa- 
ther did  not  dishearten  the  son  ;  bo  left  Sa< 
lamis,  and  retired  to  Cyprus,  where,  with  the 
Bsnstance  of  Belus,  king  of  Sidon,  he  built  a 
town,  which  he  called  Salamis,  after  his  na- 
tive codntry.  He  attempted  to  no  purpose 
to  recover  the  island  of  Salamis,  after  his  fa- 
therms  death.  He  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
n&  Cyprus,  in  which  a  man  was  annually  sa 
orificed  till  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Soror- 
snppose  that  Teucer  did  not  return  to  Cy- 
prus, but  that,  according  to  a  less  received 
opinion,  he  went  to  settle  in  Spain,  where 
dew  Carthage  was  afterwards  builti  and 
theuee  into  Gaul.  Homer,  //.  I,  v.  281. 
— Ftrg.wEn.  1,  V.  623.— ^^po/torf.  3,  c.  12.— 
Paus.\  c  29.— /tiffin.  44,  c.  B.^Paterc,  1. 
c.  1. 

Tkvcri,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans, 
from  Teucer  their  king.  [According  to  a 
passage  in  Virga,  (iEn.  3,  v.  108.)  the  Teu- 
cri  were  a  colony  from  Crete,  who  settled  in 
Troas  previous  to  the  founding  of  Troy,  and 
were  the  founders  of  the  Trojan  race  Apol- 
lodorus,  however,  following  probably  the 
current  Grecian  fables  on  this  subject,  makes 
the  Teucri  to  have  been  descended  from 
"-sttcris  a  iOB  of  the  Scamander.  Heyne,  n 
810  ^ 
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an  eretffmt  to  the  pueage  of  VirgiMl 
ed  above,  gives  the  preferenee  totWhOi 
count.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  Team 
inly  a  branch  of  the  inhafaitaoli  if  1 
<ind  originally  of  Tbracian  descent  Si 
least  is  the  epioion  of  Mannert.]  Fiq., 
I.  V.  42  and 239. 

TsvcRiii,  a  name  given  to  TwyJ 
Teucer  one  of  it*  kioga.  Kirg.  .£11.  ii^j 

TsucTKRi,  a  people  of  GennB7,it( 
east  of  the  Rhine.      Taeit.  dt  Gem,  eft 

Teumessus,  a  fsouDtain  of  Bootiiid 
illage  of  the  same  name,  where 
when  young,  killed  an  enormeus  lisi.  I 
T^keb.  1,  V.  381. 

TsvTA,  a  queen  of  fflyrieaB,  RC-fl 
who  ordered  some  Roman  ambastadsnal 
put  to  death.  Thia  uDprecedeeted 
was  the  cause  of  a  war,  wbicb  csMbM 
disgrace.     Flor.  2,  c.  6.— P/tn.  34,  c.  t 

Tbittas,  or  TsuTATSS,  a  nwet  rfij 
cury  among  the  Gauls.  The  peofiit^ 
human  victims  to  this  deity.  [He  aw* 
shipped  by  the  Britons  alsob  Som  *J 
the  name  from  two  British  words  •'/)»4* 
which  signify  Ged,  the  parent  or  «*•»* 
oame  properiy  doe  only  to  the  Sc/pis»^ 
iog,  who  was  originally  inteodsd  fcf  ■* 
name.]     Luean.  I ,  v.  446.— Ceie^. *** 

jEOTHRAa,  a  king  of  Mysia  eettf*** 
of  the  Cayeus.  He  ado|^ted  as  bii  &am 
pr,  according  to  others,  married  ^"P* 
daughter  of  Aleaa,  when  she  M  tnyg 
Asia,  from  her  father,  who  wished  tef"^ 
her  for  her  amnurs  with  Herrliles.  S«J*** 
after  his  kingdom  was  invaded  fcyP*" 
>on  of  Aphareus,  and  to  remove  tto  «^ 
he  promised  Auge  and  his  crowatsi^ 
who  could  restore traDqi»ilMtyt<>*|'J^J* 
This  was  ezeonted  by  Telej^a*,  w"J 
wards  proved  to  be  the  sonofAogej^^ 
promised  in  marriage  to  him  hf  "P^j 
successful  expedition.  The  60  ^y*! 
Teutbras,  who  beeame motberi '•T^J?^ 
are  called  TeuthranHm  iwrba*  ^C^it 
7,   Ac— Pauf.  3,  c.  25.— Oeirf.  J'«** 

d.-'Heroid.  9,  V.  61.— Hj^M/J  f( 

TxUTOBITROIEirSIS    Saltvb,  •  *'?L, 

Oermnny,  between   Ems  and  LipF>tTT. 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  ••'^ 
[The  Saltor  Teutobergiensii  "Jl^ 
Biihoprit  of  Paderbom.     tU.  AiW*" 
Varus.]     IVict/.  ,^«n.  1,  c.  CO.  ^0 

TEUTdifi,  and  T«uT<5HBff  [»  ■^75 
to  several  united  tribes  of  ^'•"■•S.fiiJ 
with  the  Cimbri,  made  incBr»i«w  ^i 
andcuttopiecestwoRomaoiH^^lp,  I 
were  at  last  defeated  by  the  ^y^)^^ 
nnd  an  infinite  number  made  piWP%, 
Cimbri.)    [The  name  Teuto^ 

Mannert,  was  not  thitd  ■P*'^ 

of  Germany,  but  oftbe  ^^°*^"*jJ!iHr 
rived  from  the  circumstance  jfj^ J^fir. 
shipping  the  same  deiiy*  ''^""^||i 
The  modem  German  <*""  ?J'23|I» 
nouneed  as  if  writteo  ^'"^^^uW^ 
traces  of  the  ancient  Wtfi*  g^S^ 
TettlOfses  and  Thil  shottldi  fr*  T^jjgiij 
ef  the  moders  pnxMW»i^^^^ 
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if  written  Teitones  and  Tet/e.l  Cie,  pro 
aniL  Fhr.  3,  c.  %—Plut.  in  Mar.—Mar- 
i.  14,  ©p.  26.— P/m.  4,  c.  14. 
Thais,  a  frnmous  coartezan  of  Athens,  who 
Mia^ied  Alexander  in  his  Afiatie  coo- 
asto,  and  ^pained  suoh  an  aicandanoy  over 
n,that  she  made  him  bum  the  royal  palace 
Pera^^polis.  After  Alexander's  death,  she 
irried  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  Meoander 
ebrated  her  charms,  both  mental  and  per. 
lal,  which  were  or  a  superior  nature,  and 
this  account  she  it  called  M^nandrea  by 
^peri.  2,  el.  6.— Owd.  de  Art.  Am.  3,  t. 
i%  de  Rem,  Am.  v.  384.— P/v/.  in  AUx.-^ 
V.  3,  V.  93.— A  then.  13.  c  13. 
Phala,  a  town  of  Africa.  Tacit.  Ann.  Z> 
21. 

PHALiMx*  a  town  of  Measenia,  famous  for 
emple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae.  Plal.  m 
id. 

fHAiiASSiirs;  a  beautiful  young  Roman  in 
f  reign  of  Romulus.  At  the  rape  of  the 
t>ines,  one  of  these  virgins  appeared  re- 
rkable  for  beauty  and  elegance,  and  her 
riaher,  afraid  of  many  competitor*,  ex 
imed,  as  he  carried  her  away,  that  it  was 
Thalassios.  The  name  of  Thalassios  was 
sooner  mentioned,  than  all  were  eager  to 
Merve  so  beautiful  a  prise  for  him.  Their 
ion  was  attended  with  so  mneh  happiness, 
it  it  was  ever  after  usual  at  Rome  to  make 
I  of  the  word  ThaUunut  at  nuptials,  and 
wish  those  that  were  married  the  felicity 
Thalaseius.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
)  same  as  Uymen^  as  he  was  made  a  deity. 
ui.  in  Rom.'-^aTtiml.  3,ep.  92.— Lt».  1, 
9. 

FHALBa,  nn#  of  the  seven  tirise  men  of 
eece»  born  at  Mdetus  in  Ionia.  [He  was 
rcended  from  Pboanioian  parents,  who  had 
t  their  country  and  settled  at  Miletus, 
te  wealth  which  he  inherited,  and  his  own 
»erior  abilities,  raised  him  to  disUnctioo 
ong  his  oountrymen,  so  that  he  was  early 
ployed  in  public  afiairs.]  Like  the  .rest 
the  ancients,  he  travelled  in  quest  of 
»wkdge,  and  for  some  time  resided  in 
ete,  PbcBnicia,  and  C^ypt.  Under  the 
ests  of  Memphis  he  was  taught  geometry, 
ronomy,  and  philosophy.  [It  is  probable 
It  he  was  more  indebted  to  his  own  inge- 
ity  than  to  their  instructions ;  for  while  he 
IS  among  them  he,  taught  them,  to  their 
Mt  aitmitshment,  how  to  measure  the  height 
their  pyramids.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
lales  ceuld  acquire  much  mathematical 
owledgefrom  a  people  incapable  of  solvio? 
easy  a  problem.  The  method  pursued  by 
lalM  was  this  :  At  the  termination  oi  the 
tdow  of  the  pyramid,  he  erected  a  staff 
rpendienlar  to  the  surface  *of  the  earth  ; 
d  thus  obtained  two  right-angled  triangles, 
itoh  enabled  him  to  infer  the  ratio  of  the 
igbt  of  the  pyramid  to  the  length  of  its 
sdew,  from  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  the 
iff,  to  the  length  of  its  shAdew.  In  ma- 
Bmatid,  Thales  is  said  to  have  invttited  se- 
rai Aindameotal  propoeitioasy  whicfr  were 
erwards  incorpenited  into  th#  elementt 


of  Euclid  ;  particularly  the  feUowh^:  theo- 
rems :  that  a  oirde  is  bisected  by  its  diame- 
ter ;  that  the  anglet  at  the  baae  of  an  isescelea 
triangle  are  equal ;  that  the  vertleal  anelefl 
of  two  intersecting  lines  are  e^ual  l  fiiat 
if  two  angles  and  one  side  of  one  triangle,  be 
equal  to  two  angles  and  one  side  of  another 
triangle,  the  remaining  anglee  tnd  sides  are 
respectively  equsd  ;  and  that  Me  angle  in  a 
semicircle  if  a  right  angle.  Aetreoemicad, 
as  well  as  mathematical,  seienee  sisems  to 
have  received  considerable  improvementa 
from  Thales.  He  was  so  well  acqoainted 
with  the  celestial  motions,  as  to  be  able  to 
preJict  an  eclipse,  though  probably  with  no 
great  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  time  ;  for  He- 
rodotus, who  relates  this  feet,  only  sajrs,  thKt 
he  foretold  the  year  in  which  it  would  hap^ 
pen.  He  taught  the  Greeks  the  division  of 
the  heaven  into  five  zones,  and  the  solstitial 
aaa  equinoctial  points,  and  approached  so 
near  to  the  ktiowledge  of  the  true  length  of 
the  solar  revolution^  that  he  corrected  their 
calendar,  and  made  their  year  contain  965 
days.]  Like  Homer,  he  looked  upon  water 
as  the  principle  of  every  thibg.  [It  is  pro- 
bable, that  by  the  term  water  Thales  meant 
to  express  the  same  idea  which  the  cosmoeo^ 
nists  expressed  by  the  Word  ehaot^  the  notion 
annexed  to  which  was,  a  turbid  and  muddy 
mass,  from  which  all  things  were  produced.] 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  wbi<» 
distinguished  itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse 
speculations,  under  the  successors  and  pupils 
of  the  Milesian  philosopher,  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Archdaus  the 
master  of  Socrates.  Thales  was  never  marri- 
ed ;  and  when  his  mother  pressed  him  to 
choose  a  wife,  he  said  he  was  too  young.  Th0 
same  exhortations  were  afterirarfb  repeated, 
but  the  philosopher  eluded  them  by  oi>9erv<^ 
iag  that  he  was  then  too  old  to  enter  the  ma- 
trimonial state.  He  died  in  the  96th  year  of 
his  age,  about  548  years  before  the  Cbris- 
itan  era.  His  compositions  on  philosophical 
subjects  are  lost.     Herodot.  f ,  c  l.-^Ptato, — 

Diog.  1.— Cic  de  kai.  D.  Ste. A  lyric 

poet  of  Crete,  intimate  with  Lycui^^s.  He 
prepared  by  his  rhapsodies  the  miMs  of  the 
Spartans  to  receive  the  rigorous  institutions 
of  his  friend,  and  inculcated  a  reverence  for 
the  peace  of  civil  society. 

Thalkstria,  or  Thalbstrib,  a  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  wo- 
men, came  35  days'  journey  to  meet  Alexan- 
der in  his  Asihtic  conquests,  to  raise  children 
by  a  man  whose  f^me  T'as  so  great  and  cou- 
rage so  uncommon.  Cttrt.  6,  c.  5. — Strob, 
tl.—^tjs/in.  2,0.4. 

ThAlIa,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided 
over  festivals,  and  over  pastoral  and  comic 
poetry.  She  is  represented  leaning  on  a  co- 
lumn, holding  a  mask  in  her  right  hand  by 
which  she  is  distinguished  from  her  sisters,  at 
also  by  a  shepherd*s  crook.  Her  dress  ap- 
pears shorter,  and  not  so  ornamented  as  that 
of  the  other  Muses.  Horat.  4.  Od.  6,  v.  25. 
Mart.  9,  ep.  75.— Pfti/.  in  Symp  &c.— Fti». 
Ee.  6,  T.  2.*— *Aq  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea. 
811 
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Thaltmia,  Qttk  fettiriJi  eM«bratad  by 
tlM  ptople  of  Uie  ooontry  in  hMMMirof  Orat, 
to  wbou  tho  fint  fraits  were  regularly  ofl^r- 
•d.    Sehol.Tktoer,i. 

TaAMfEAi,  a  Ciliciaa  who  first  introdaoed 
the  art  of  aagary  io  Cypros,  where  it  was 
feligionriy  preterTod  io  his  fiunily  for  many 
^eart.     Tactl.  2,  HiU,  e.  3. 

Tbamyras,  or  Tbamyris,  a  celebrated 
■iQticiaii  of  Thrace.  Hit  father's  Dame  was 
Pbilammon,  aod  his  motber^s  Argiope.  He 
became  enamoared  of  the  Muses,  aod  chal- 
lenged them  to  a  trial  of  skill.  His  eballeoge 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  mutuall  j  agreed 
that  the  conquered  should  be  totaUy  at  the 
disposal  of  his  rictorious  adversai7.  He  was 
conquered,  and  the  Muses  deprived  him  of 
hiB  eye«sight  and  of  his  melodious  voice,  and 
broke  his  lyre.  His  poetical  compositions  are 
lost.  [Probably  the  whole  allegory  of  the 
blindness  of  Tbamyras  had  its  rise  from  hi* 
baviog  injured  the  organ  of  tig^  ^  ^oo  ^°* 
tense  application  to  the  i»t«dy  of  music  and 
poetry.]  Homer.  U.  t,r.  694,  I.  6,  v.  699. 
— JiaoiMU  1,  o.  3.— Oou(.  Amor.  3,  el.  7,  t. 
62— ^n.  Af».  3,  V.  399.— Paul.  4,  c.  33. 

TiUM^cvs,  a  dty  on  the  Euphrates.  [It 
is  now  El'Deer.  At  Thapsacus  was  the  fa- 
mous ford  of  the  Euphrates.  This  ford  was 
passed  by  Cyrus  the  younger  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Artazerzes;  afterwards  by 
X)arius  after  his  defeat  by  Alexander  at  Is- 
BUS :  and  near  three  years  after  by  Alexao 
der  io  pursuit  of  Darius,  previous  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Arbela.] 

TuAFBus,  [now  Demtatf  a  town  of  Africa 
Propria,  on  the  coast,  south-east  of  Hadru- 
jnetum,]  where  Scipio  and  Juba  were  defeat- 
ed by  CsBsar.  SiL  3,  v.  261.— JLiv.  29,  c.  Sa 
L  33,  c  48.— —A  town  st  the  north  of  Sy 
recuse  in  Sicily. 

Thargbua,  festivals  in  Greece  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  They  lasted  two  days, 
and  the  youngest  of  both  sexes  carried  olive- 
branches,  on  which  were  suspended  cakes  and 
fruits.    Aihm-  12. 

Tbasius,  or  Thrabi^s,  a  famous  sooth- 
aayer  of  Cyprus,  who  told  Busiris^  king  of 
f^ypt,  tbat  to  stop  a  dreadful  plague  which 
afflicted  bis  country,  ho  must  offer  a  foreign- 
er to  Jupiter^  Upon  this  the  tyrant  ordered 
him  to  be  seized  and  sacrificed  to  the  god. 
as  he  was  not  a  native  of  Egypt  Ond,  de 
Art,  Am*  1,  v*  649. A  surname  of  Hercu- 
les, who  was  worshipped  at  Thasos. 

Thabos,  or  Thasub,  a  small  island  in  the 
^geau,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the 
tnouth  of  the  Nestus,* anciently  known  by  the 
ikame  of  iBrio,  OdonU^JEthria,Aete,  Ogygia 
CJ^jfu,  and Ctrttit  It  reoeivovl  that  ofTha 
aot  from  Thasus  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  set 
tied  there  when  be  despaired  of  finding  his 
eister  Europe.  It  was  about  40  miles  in  cir- 
eumference,  aodso  uncommonly  fruitful,  that 
the  fertility  of  Thasos  became  proverbial.  Its 
wiae  was  universally  esteemed,  and  its  mar- 
ble quarries  were  also  in  CTeat  repute,  as  well 
AS  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  capital 
«l  the  island  was  also  call^  Thasos.  Lip. 
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33,  c.  30  and  SS- — Htr9d9t.  %  e. 
2,  c.  7.— PotM.  6,  c  ».— wEiiia.K 
ke.-'Firg.  ».  2,  v-  91.— C.  Xt^Cm 

Thasub,  a  son  of  N^)tiine,wbsii 
Cadmus  to  se^c  Ekwop*.    He  bait* 
of  Thasus  in  'Fbrmee.     Some  nabtl 
ther  of  Cadmofl.     j^pmiM.  3,  c  I. 

Thavmaci,  m  tovn  of  Thoiili 
Maliac  golf.     Zjsv.  32,  c  4w 

Thaumastias  smd  TnAVMiisTM 
given  to  lris,tlie  meseepgrr  of  Jen^^ 
she  was  the  dangler  of  Thaom,  ^ 
Ooeanus  and  Tmrrm^  by  one  of  the  Oa^ 
^He$%od.  Tht0g.—ryg.  JEm.  %^xA 
Met,  4,  v.  479, 1.  14,  ▼.  845. 

THBAGfiiTES,    mn    aflilese  of 
mous  for  his  atreo^h.      His  btteHl 
was  Timostbenoe,  a  IneBdof  Bm^m^ 
was  crowned  above  a  thooiBDd  tiaaii 
tmblic^r^mes  of  the  Greeks,  aadfctfri 
god  after  death.     PamM,  6,  e.  6  M 

PhU. A  writer  who  pofilisbed  tfli 

taries  on  Homer's  works. 

TnxAvo,  the  wife  of  AletifMetaa 
Sisyphus,  preseDted  some  twins  (sM 
band,  when  he  wished  to  repodiiltW 
her  barrenness.    The  children  vert«M 
with  the  greatest  care«  andsoswtiai^ 
wards,  Tbeano  herself  beeane  mOsI 
twins.    When  they  were  grows  s^^ 
couraged  them  to  oiarder  the  sspp^j 
childmi,  who  were  to  snceeed  totherlM 
throne  in  preference  to  thesk    ^^^^^^ 
both  kaied  in  the  attempt,  asd  tk*M 
displeased  with  the  oondoct  ef  '^^^f 
pudiated  her  to  marry  the  ■**^"? 
<:hildren  whom  he  had  long  «M">^"'i*  j 
own.    Hygin,  fab.   186. — ^A  dg»« 
Cisseus,  sister  to  Heouba,  who  aisniiM» 
nor,  and  was  supposed  to  have  bstnp* 
Palladium  to  the  Greeks,  as  •bs»"lj^ 
ess  of  Minerva.      Asier.  H  ^  \^ 
Paui.  10,  c.  T^.^Dielyt.  CrU^h.^^^ 
priestess  of  Athena,  daughter  of  M«^ 
refilled  to  pronounce  a  curse  tfpos.AWlJJ 
when  he  was  accused  of  having  ■***■* 
the  statues  of  Mercury.    PW.— ^Jj 
ther  ofPausanias.    Shft  was  '^•*    ' 
is  reported,   who  Iwogbt  a  itoBjts»«» 
trance  of  Minerva's  temfde  to  *J2W 
son  when  she  heard  of  bis  crimttmpm 
to  his  country.    PolyaaL  ••"T^j^J 
matron,  who  beeame  nsolhsr  of  ■•^ 
Amyous,  the  same  nighf  tM  ftm*»^ 
Virg.  ASn.  10,  v.  703.  -^ 

Thxariub,  a  surname  of  Apoww  i 
sene.    Pa»ts,  t,  c  51.  ^ 

Thxatstxs,  a  Greek  •p«S'»**vifc 


1 HXATSTXS,  a  ureea  'V^*'^Tj*^ 
Theb*.  [adlyof  M3»«'.nr"jLjh: 
mytUum,  and  caUed  for  ^^^^^Tlm 
poplacis.  This  name  it ""••"^•Jjap. 
adjacent  district,  whicb  ^^^SH 
placia,  becauss  lyinjfat  ^^r^Mi 
Places,  Cre-o,  nA«»w>  Tlw" "Tj^ 
have  derived  its  name  fr(^  *  TEjlf 
Cilix.  It  wattakenbyAcfcilw^JJ^ 
Trojan  war.  Androaiach««J^^JJ^ 
Tbbbjb,  (orwm)  a  ««*«'*'f^2^(he 
piialof  fiosotia,  situats <» »•  "*^ 
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iver  lamenQi.  The  manner  of  its  foundation 
s  not  precisely  known.  Cadnras  it  supposed 
o  hare  first  be^n  to  fonndit  by  building  the 
itadel  Cadmea.  It  was  afterwards  finished 
»y  Amphion  and  Zetbus,  bat,  according^  to 
^arro,  it  owed  its  origin  to  Og^ges.  Th' 
■ovemment  of  Thebes  was  monardbical,  and 
sany  of  the  soFereigns  are  celebrated  for 
heir  misfortunes,  such  as  Lai  us,  (Edipus, 
^olynioes,  Eteocles,  &o.  The  war  which 
Phebes  supported  against  the  Argives  is  fa- 
loas,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Gpigooi.  Thr 
^efavns  were  looked  upon  as  an  indolent  and 
luggish  nation,  and  the  words  of  Tkfhan  pig 
eoame  proverbial  to  express  a  man  remark- 
ble  for  stupidity  and  inattention.  This,  how. 
ver,  was  not  literally  true  ;  under  Epami- 
ondhM,  the  Thebans,  though  before  depend- 
nt,  became  masters  of  Greece,  and  every 
fling  was  done  according  to  their  will  and 
leasure.  When  Alexander  mvaded  Greece 
e  ordered  Thebes  to  be  totally  demolished, 
leeanse  it  had  revolted  against  him,  except 
to  house  were  the  poet  Pindar  had  been 
om  and  educated.  In  this  dreadful  period 
OOOof  lU  inhabiUntswere  slajn,  and  30,000 
>ld  for  slaves.,  Thebes  was  afterwards  re 
aired  by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater. 
at  it  never  rose  to  its  origihal  consequence, 
od  Strabo,  in  his  age,  mentions  it  merely  as 
0  inconsiderable  village.  The  monarchical 
overnment  was  aboliilied  there  at  the  death 
rXsnthus,  about  1 190  years  before  Christ, 
od  Thebes  became  a  republic.  It  received 
a  name  from  Thebe,  the  daughter  of  Asopus, 
>  whom  the  founder  Amphion  was  nearly 
elated.  ApoUwi.  2,  c  4,  i^c. — Mda^  ^  c.  3 
'Ptm.  2,  c.  6, 1.  9.  c.  S.^Strab,  d.-^Plut. 
t  Pel.  Flam,  and  Al^x.—C.  J^ep,  in  Pel. 
'pam.  &c — Horat.  JiH,  Poei,  394.— Ort</. 
fW.— Cur/.  3,    o.   4.— Lte.  37,   o.    19.— 

^fa6.  11. Aq  ancient   celebrated  city  of 

liebais  in  Egypt,  called  also  Hecatompylos^ 
tk  account  of  its  hundred  gates,  and  Diotpo- 
9,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter.  In  the  time 
f  its  splendour  it  extended  above  27  miles. 
The  origin  of  this  great  city  is  lost  amid 
le  obsourity  of  (able.  By  some  it  was  a»- 
ribed  to  Osiris,  by  others  to  one  of  the  ear- 
est  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  probabili* 
r  is  that  it  gradually  attained  to  its  vast 
imensions,  in  consequence  of  the  additiony 
Bade  by  successive  monarchs.  The  E^p- 
ians,  however,  according  to  Diodorus,  be- 
ieved  1  hel>es  to  have  br>en  the  first  city 
>uaded  upon  the  earth,  and  in  troth  we  have 

0  aoeount  at  the  present  day  of  any  of  eer- 
ier origin.  Its  oaost  flourishing  period  ap- 
•ears  to  have  been  prior  to  the  building  of 
Memphis,  when  Thebes  was  the  capital  of 
U  Egypt,  the  royal  residence,  and  the  abode 
*f  the  highest  saoerdotal  college  io  the  laud, 
t  mast  from  its  very  situation  have  been  th« 
aiddW  point  for  the  caravan  trade  to  thp 
ooth,  and  through  it  passed  very  probably 
ill  the  productions  and  wares  of  Asia.  Ho- 
nor, therefore,  who  describes  it  as  a  power- 

01  city,  containing  a  hundred  gates,  must 
tave  derived  his  informatioii  from  the  Phm- 


nicians  engaged  in  the  overland  trade.  It  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  poet  himself  had  been 
there  in  person,  when  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  he 
knew  nothing  but  the  mere  natue,  and  had 
iiut  a  confused  idea  even  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast.  The  poet  informs  us  that  out 
of  ftach  of  t^iese  100  gates,  Thebes  could 
9end  forth  200  chariots  to  oppose  an  enemy  ; 
an  evident  exaggeration,  either  originating 
tn  his  own  fancy,  or  received  from,  and  cha- 
Hcteristic  of,  the  Phoenician  traders.  Some 
have  supposed  that  by  gates  Homer  means 
those  of  temples  and  palaces,  but  thisappeara 
to  be  both  a  forced  and  unnatural  explana- 
tion. Thebes  sank  in  importance  when  low- 
er E^pt  beg»p  to  be  more  thickly  iohabit- 
ed,  and  the  new  capital  Memphis  arose  A 
second,  and  a  third  sacerdotal  college,  were 
established  in  the  same  quarter  ;  hither,  too» 
trade  and  commercial  intercourse  of  all  kind 
directed  their  course,  and  Thebes  in  conse- 
quence became,  compared  with  its  former 
splendour,  almost  a  deserted  city.  It  still 
remained,  however,  the  chief  seat  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Egypt,  a  circumstance  which  ena- 
bled it  to  retain  a  tolerable  population,  an- 
til  the  fury  of  Cambyses,  or  more  correctly 
^penking,  his  religious  fanaticism,  destroyed 
most  of  its  priesthood  and  overthrew  its 
proudest  structures.  From  this  period  it  ra- 
•lidly  declined.  Herodotus  visited  the  city 
during  t^  Persian  government  of  Egypt, 
and  speakJrof  the  temple  of  Zeus  ;  but  his 
!>ilencei%especting  the  condition  of  the  rest 
of  the  oity  must  alwnys  remain  an  enigma. 
IHodoras,  who  spraks  of  Thebes  as  of  a  city 
already  in  ruinsi  takes  particular  notice  ol 
four  principal  temples.  He  speaks  of  sphinxes, 
colossal  figores  decorating  the  entrances,  por- 
ticoes, pyramidal  gateways,  and  stones  of  as- 
tonishing magnitude  which  entered  into  their 
structure.  In  the  descriptions  given  by  mo- 
•lem  travellers,  these  monuments  are  still  re- 
cognized. Browne  fells  us,  that  ^  there  re- 
ma  in  four  immense  temples,  yet  not  so  mag- 
nificent nor  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation 
as  those  of  Denderah  "  Norden  remarks, 
"^  It  is  surprising  how  well  the  gilding,  the 
ultramarine,  and  various  other  colours  still 
preserve  their  brilliancy.**  He  speaks  also 
of  a  colonnade,  of  which  thirty-two  columns 
are  still  standing,  of  platforms,  preserved  gnl- 
leries,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
he  has  represented  in  his  plates,  and  which 
he  thinks  the  more  worthy  of  attention  as 
th»>y  appear  to  be  the  same  that  are  mention- 
ed by  Philostratuii  in  his  account  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Memnon.  No  description  can  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  these  wonders  of  antiquity, 
both  in  regard  to  their  incredible  number 
and  their  gigantic  size.  Their  form,  propor- 
tions, and  construction,  are  almost  as  aston- 
ishing as  their  ma«fnitude.  The  mind  is  lost 
in  a  mass  of  colossal  objects,  every  one  of 
which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  its 
whole  attention.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
river  stood  the  famed  Memnonium ;  hnre 
also  are  numherlem  tombs  in  the  form  of  sub- 
terranean excavations,  and  containing  many 
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haauD  bodies  in  the  tUte  of  mummiM,  •cine- 
times  eooompuied  with  pieces  of  papjras 
and  other  eacient  cariosities.    These  have 
been  the  subject  of  ardent  research  ;  and  the 
trade  of  diff ipg  for  tombs  and  mammies, 
being  foaud  gainfal,  has  been  resorted  to  by 
aameroos  Arabs  beloogiog  to  the  pUcew  With 
respect  to  the  mummies,  some'  are  foood  in 
wooden  eases  shaped  like  the  huojan  bodj. 
These  belonged  to  persons  soperior  to  the 
lowest  rank,  but  differing  from  one  another 
in  the  quantity  aod  quality  of  the  linen  in 
which  the  body  had   been  wrapped.    The 
mommies  of  the  poorest  classes  are  (band 
withoot  any  wooden  covering,  and  wrapped 
in  the  ooarsest  linen.    These  differ  from  the 
former  also  in  being  often  accompanied  with 
pieces  of  papyrus,  on  which  Belzoni  supposes 
that  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  deceased 
&ad  been  written,  while  a  similar  account 
was  carred  on  the  cases  of  the  more  opulent. 
These  cases  are  gcoerally  of  E^ptian  syca 
more,  but   very  different  from  one  another 
iiith  respect  to  plainness  or  ornament.  Some- 
times there  are  one  or  two  inner  cases  besides 
the  outer  one.     Leaves  and  flowers  of  acacia 
are  often  found  round  the  body,  and  some- 
(hnes  lumps  of  asphalturo,  about  two  pounds 
in  Weight.    The  case  is  covered  with  a  ce- 
ment, resembling  plaster  of  Paris,  in  which 
varioaa  figures  are  oast.    The  whole  is  paint- 
ed, generally  with  a  yellow  ground,  on  which 
are  hieroglyphics  and  figures  oi  gDeen. — Bu: 
to  return  to  the  ruins  of  Thebes  :  on|he  east 
aide  of  the  Nile,  a(  CarnaCn  and  Luxor^  amidst 
a  moltitude  of  templet,  there  are  no  tombs; 
these  are  confined  to  the  west  bank.   An  iron 
sickle  was  lately  found  under  one  of  the  bu 
ried  statues,  nearly  of  tlie  shape  of  those 
wbioh  are  now  in  use,  though  thicker  ;  it  h 
aapposed  to  have  Iain  there  since  the  invasion 
«f  Cambyset,  when  the  idols  were  concealed 
bj  (he  taperstitieus  to  save  them  from  de- 
struction.   Belzoni  and  others  uncovered  and 
carried  away  many  specinnens  of  these  ant 
que  remains,  such  as  sphinxes,  obelisks  and 
statues*    On  this  same  side  of  the  river,  m 
palaces  or  traces  of  ancient  human  habita- 
tions are  met  with  ;  whereas  on  the  western 
8ide,at  Medirui  Aboo^  there  arc  not  only  l*u.- 
pylwa,  and  tennples  highly  v;  lued  by  the  an- 
tiquarian, but  dwelling  houses,  which  seeoj 
to  point  out  that  place  as  having  been  once  a 
royal  residence.— From    the    tombs  in  the 
Ticmity  of  Thebes,   we    may  obtain    evi 
dences  of  the  state  of  the  arts  among  the  an 
cient  Egyptians.    The  tombs  of  the  better 
classes  are  highly  mngnificent,  consisting  of 
different  apartmenu  adorned  with    figures 
representing  the  different  actions  of  life,  snch 
as  agrioultuni  operations,  religions  oeremo 
nies ,  feastP,  and  funeral  processions ;  these  last 
being  generaUy  predominant.    Their  paint- 
logs,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Hamiher>. 
ooatam  numerous  articles  illastrating  the  do- 
mestic habito  of  the  Egyptians.    Small  ido4. 
are  found  lying  abou^  and  sometimes  vaet^h 
containing  the  intestines  ef  the  ma»miei>, 

generaliyof  baked  cUy  painted,  soma  iew  of 
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alabaster :  tbara  is  aaaofa    poClnrj 
and  many  wooden  vemela       B«lna 
some  gold  leaf  beaten  nearly  mm  tJhaB  aa 
No  imtraments  of  war  are  fbsaad  m 
places.    The  last  mesitioDcd   UmwaUar 
fownd  an  arrow  with  a   cofyr   p«>t,  a« 
fixed  in  one  end,  while  the  otber  ewd  la^. 
notch.     Figures  of  the  ecaraboewe  er  be^a 
a  highly  sacred  a;nimal  aoioof  Uae  £gy|«ae 
are  sometimes  (band   cxeceled  ix»    ■  lei  ems 
ve  rde  antice,  ai^d  other  materiela.    From  ^ 
garments  in  which  the  BMUBnaaa  ere  s^e- 
times  wrapped^  it  appeera  tint 
factores  were  t»rought  te 
(lerfectioo.    They  uaderateod  the  teamoKc 
leather,  of  which   sboee  an 
of  the  leather  is  etained  with 
and  embossed.    The  art  ef  gild^n^  is 
to  have  existed  ameag  theas  in   a  ^ate  ^ 
great  (brwardaess.    Thej  knew  hew  le  eaa 
copper,  as  weU  as  how  to  ferns  it  iwle  she*. 
A  few  specimens  of   varwieiiiay  aee  loaa^ 
which  show  that  this  art  and  the  faekmg« 
the  varnish  on  clay,  were  ie  tocfa  periKtaea. 
that  it  appears  doabtfal  whether  it  eeoUaav 
be  any  where  imitated.     In  the  art  of  «awt- 
og  they  were  a  little  behind,  in  aetpvmE 
their  figures  relief  by  shadsnf  ;  bat  thesr  ce^ 
lours,  particularly  the  redmndgreaa,  are  we£ 
disposed,  and  prodnce  a  splandHi  eftctesya- 
cially  by  candle  light.     Their  drawwye  arv 
always  in  profile.     Seme  diawiyara  ' 
preparatory  to  soolpturing  on  the  walK 
others  in  different  atagee  of  their 
Belzoni  observed  some  drawiifi  azeeeled 
by  learners,    and   afterwardt  comebed    sa 
faulty  places  by  a  master  with  a  difiLveul  ee> 
loured  cbalk.    This  same  trarelWr  diMovar- 
ed,  in  some  brick  bnildiugs  of  the  behest  an- 
tiquity, evidenoee  that  the  I^pci3«ae  naiirr 
stood  the  building  of  archee  with  the  ief- 
stone,   though    their    predikeclioo   for  aa- 
merous  colnmns  in  the  constmatioe  of  thw 
large  temples,  led  them  in  these  baiiiliy 
to  neglect  the  arch.    Their  aenlptureaare  cs- 
eooted  in  four  kinds  of  stosw; 
i»  rompar^^tively  soft,  a  hard  i-akareeni 
brc'cia,andgraoite.  I'hislastie 
ll^hed  thai*  It  conld  be  by  our  [ 
Plin.  6,  c.  9.— Jiiv.  15,  v.  1€.~  Teetl.  4mL 
2,'^Htrod»i.  3  aiid  3.— X>setf.  S>-Avw.  JL 

9,  V      81.— .Srrai.  17.— JHWa,    i,c  % A 

town  of  Africa  boiltby  Beecbi 
n  Thessaly.  Lit.  98,  o.  7. 
Phihiotie. 

Thbbam,  a  coontry  in  the  suaihef 
o^  £|ryp*^  of  which  Thebes  war  the 

There  have  been  some   poemi 

have  borne  the  name  of  Thebais^  bet  of  ftass 
the  only  one  extant  is  the  Thebaie  of  SlalimL 
It  gives  an  acconut  of  the  werofihe  Thsbam 
Ht>:aiost  the  Argives,  in  eoaseqeence  ef  ths 
dissension  of  Eteoeles  with  hie  brother  PMy> 
o'^es.  The  {toet  was  twelve  yeefaiaci» 
{toeing  it.— ^A  river  of  Lydia<-  A  asme 
g>veo  to  a  native  of  Thebae. 

Tbbbb,  the  wtfo  of  Alesandar,  tyrant  d 
Piters.  She  was  persnaded  by  Petopsdm  ts 
marder  htr  h«|^|f^,y  ^  ^ ^  ^  .^ 
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TaBLXioTB,  one  of  the  Moms,  mccording 
>  tome  writers.    Cie.  itjku 

TflKMiSy  e  daiig;hter  of  CcbIob  and  Terra 
ho  married  Jupiter  agaiott  her  owa  indi- 
atioD.  She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Ire^. 
Umomia«  the  Parca,  and  Hor« ;  and  we» 
le  first  to  whom  the  iohabitants  uf  the  earth 
lited  templet.  Her  oracle  was  famous  in 
.ttica  in  the  age  o(  Deucalion,  who  consalt- 
d  it  with  great  solemnity,  and  was  instruct 
1  how  to  repair  the  loss  of  mankind.  She 
as  generally  attended  by  the  seasons, 
mong  the  modems  she  h  represented  as 
oldinr  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of 
ales  in  the  other*  Omd,  Met.  1,  v.  321 
—A  daughter  of  lUos,  who  married  Capys 
id  became  mother  of  Anohiset.    JivoUod.  3, 

It. 

T&MMiecYKA,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  at 
te  mouth  of  the  I'hcrmodon,  belonging  to 
le  Amazons.  The  territories  round  it  bore 
m  same  name.  [The  town  of  Themiseyra 
>pears  to  baFe  been  one  of  very  early  ori- 
n.  8eylez  mentions  it  as  a  Grecian  state : 
id  Herodotus  also  speaks  of  it.  Both  of 
lese  writers,  however,  nlace  it  at  the  month 
'  the  Thermodon;  whereas,  Ptelemy  lo< 
ites  it  in  the  centre  of  the  district  Themis- 
wa,  that  is,  more  intaind.  This  place  ap» 
iars  to  hay«  been  destroyed  in  the  coarse  of 
«  Mithridatic  war.  It  is  rather  surprismg 
lat  many  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  amoog 
em  even  iEschylus,  never  use  the  name 
hemiicyra  as  that  of  a  city,  but  always  as 
tsignating  a  plain.  Diodorus,  however, 
akes  the  founder  of  the  Amaaonian  nation 

have  bailt  this  city  on  the  Thermodon.] 
Thxmisov,  a  famous  phpsioian  of  Laodi- 
a,  disciple  to  Asclepiades.    He  was  founder 

a  sect  called  methodists,  because  he  wished 
introddoe  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning 
id  the  practice  of  phytic.  He  flourished  in 
e  Aagostan  age.  Plin»  87,  c.  1. — Juv.  10. 
Thbm I8TA,  or  Themibtis,  a  goddess,  the 
ime  as  Themis. 

TaxMiSTtvs,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
ipblagooia,  bom  A.  D.  317,  greatly  es 
emed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  calleil 
uphradet^  the  fine  speaker,  from  his  elo- 
lent  and  oemmanding  deliver^.  He  was 
ade  a  Roman  3«enator  [by  the  emperor  Con 
antios,3  and  prefect  of  Constantinople  by 
beodosiua  the  Great,  and  allrays  distin- 
lisbed  for  his  liberality  and  munificence, 
is  school  was  greatly  frequented.  He  wrote, 
hen  young,  some  commentaries  on  Aristotle. 
agmeots  of  which  are  still  eitant,  and  33  of 
is  orations.  He  professed  ^imself  to  be  an 
lemy  to  flattery,  and  though  he  often  de- 
iatofl  from  this  general  rule  in  his  addressee 
•  tho  emperors,  yet  he  strongly  recommends 
amaoity,  wisdom,  and  clemency.  [Though 
B  was  a  heathen,  he  opposed  the  Arian  em- 
sror  Valens  in  his  persecution  of  the  Ortho 
3X,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  intimate  friend- 
lip  with  Gregory  Nasianzen.l  Tbs  best 
lition  of  Thcmiitias  is  that  of  Harduin,  fol. 
arls,  1684. 

Thxmisto,  daughter  of  Hypseos,  was  the 


third  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of  Diebes,  If 
whom  she  had  four  sons,  called  PtotM,  LeiH 
con,  Schosneos,  and  Erythroes.  Skaeadea-i 
veured  to  kill  the  chikhrea  of  fanoi,  her  het^ 
band's  second  wife,  but  she  killed  herewa  by 
I  of  Ino,  who  lived  in  her  house  in  the 
disguise  of  a  servant  maid,  aod  to  Whom  she 
iDtrut>ted  her  bloody  intentions,  upon  which 
she  destroyed  herself.  Pma,  9,  c.  98.-^  ' 
jip^Uod,  1,o.9.^— The  mother  of  the  |eet 
Homer,  according  to  a  tradition  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  10,  c.  24. 

THXMiSTdCLiM,  a  celebrated  pneral  bor* 
at  Athens.     His  father's  name  was  NeodeSy 
and  his  mother's  Euterpe,  or  Abroteoum,  a 
native  of  Halicamassus,  or  of  Threoe,  or 
Acarnania.    The  beginning  of  his  yoath  was 
marked  by  vices  so  flagrant,  and  an  inclina- 
tion so    incorrigible,   that  his  father  disin^ 
herited  him.    This,  which  might  have  dis- 
heartened others,  roused  the  ambition  of  The- 
mistoeles,  and  the  protection  which  be  wee 
denied  at  home  he  sought  in  courting  the  fa- 
vours of  the  populace,  and  in  sharing  the  ad** 
ministration  of  public  afiairs.    When  Xersee 
invaded  Greece,  Thembtocles  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Athenian  republic,  and  in  this  capa- 
city   the  fleet    was  intrusted  te  his  eare* 
While  the  Lacedemonians  under  Leonidat 
were  opposing  the  Persians  at  Thermopyle,. 
the  naval  operations  of  Themistoeles,  aud  the 
combined  fleet  of  tbe  Peloponaesians  were 
directed  to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xerzest 
and  to  ruin  his  maritime  power*    The  ob- 
stinate wish  of  the  generate  to  command  the 
Grecian  fleet  might  have  proved  ftital  to 
the  interest  of  the  allies,  had  not  Themnto- 
des  freely  relinquished  his  pretensions,  and 
by  nominating  his  rival  Eurybiades  master 
of  tbe  expedition,  shown  the  world  that  hie 
ambition  could  stoop  when  his  country  de- 
manded his  assistance.  -  The  Persian  fleet 
was  distressed  at  Artemisium  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  the  feeble  attacl^  of  the  Greeks  ; 
but  a  decisive  tmttle  had  never  been  fought 
if  Themistoeles  had  not  used  threats  and 
entreaties,  and  even  called  religion  to  his 
aid,  and  the  favourable  answers  ofthe  oracle 
to  second  his  measures.    The  Greeks, actuate 
ed  by  diflerent  views,  were  nnwifling  to 
make  head  by  sea  against  an  enemy  w^oii 
they  saw  victorious  by  land,  plundermg  their 
cities,  and  destroying  all  by  fire  and  sword ; 
but  before  they  were  dispersed,  Themistoeles 
sent  intelligence  of  their  intentions  to  the 
Persian  monarch.    Xerxes,  by  immedietely 
blocking  them  with  his  fleet  in  the  bay  of 
Salamis,  prevented  their  escape  ;  and  while 
he  wished  to  crush  them  all  at  one  blow,  he 
obliged  them  to  fight  for  their  safety,  as  well 
as  for  the  honour  of  their  country.  This  battle, 
which  was  fought  near  the  island  of  Salamis, 
B.  C.  480,  was  decisive  t  the  Greeks  obtained 
the  victory,  aod  Themistoeles  the  hoooerof 
having  destroyed  the  formidable  navy  of  JEefH- 
xes.    Further  to  ensure  the  peace  of  his  coun- 
try, Themistoeles  informed  the  Asiatic  mo- 
narch that  the  Greeks  had  conspired  to  e^ 
the  bridge  which  he  had  built  across  the  Hel- 
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ImpouU  ^ad  prormt  bii  retreat  into  Ana. 
Thit  met  with  equal  tuccen ;  Xerxes  hasten- 
ed away  from  Greece,  and  while  he  believed 
on  the  words  of  Tbemistooles,  that  hu  re- 
lorn  would  be  ditfNited,  he  left  hie  forces 
without  a  s«neraU  and  his  fleeU  an  easy  con 
quest  to  the  rictorious  Greeks.  These  Bupkm 
aerrioes  to  his  country  endeared  Tbemi» 
tooles  to  the  Atheoians,  and  be  was  univer- 
laUy  called  the  most  warlike  and  most  cou- 
raf eoua  of  all  the  Greeks  who  fougbt  again«f 
the  Persians.  He  was  received  with  the 
most  distinguished  honours,  and  by  his  pru 
dent  adminiatration,  Athens  was  soon  fortified 
with  stroi«  walls,  her  Pireus  was  rebuiU 
und  her  harbours  were  filled  with  a  nume 
ro«s  and  powerful  na^y,  which  rendered  her 
the  mistress  of  Greece.  Tet  in  the  midst  of 
that  |;lory,  the  conqueror  ol  Xerxes  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  which  had 
proved  so  iatal  to  many  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
deoeseors.  He  w«s  banished  from  the  city, 
and  after  he  had  sooght  in  vain  a  safe  retreat 
among  the  republics  of  Greece,  and  the  bar- 
barians of  Thrace,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  a  meoarch,  whose  fleets  he  bad  de- 
feated, and  whose  fidhcr  be  had  ruined.  Ar- 
taxerxest  the  auooessor  of  Xerxes,  receiver) 
the  illastrioiu  Athenian  with  kindness ;  and 
though  he  had  formerly  set  a  price  upon  his 
head,  yet  he  made  him  one  of  his  greatest 
favourites,  and  bestowed  three  rich  cities  upon 
him,  to  provide  him  with  bread,  wine,  and 
meat.  Sooh  kindnesses  from  a  monarch,  from 
whom  he  perhaps  expected  the  most  hostile 
treatment,  did  not  alter  the  sentiments  of 
Themistocles.  He  still  remembered  that 
Athens  gave  him  birth,  and,  according  to 
some  writers,  the  wish  of  not  injuring  hii 
oountry,  and  therefore  his  inability  of  carri 
log  on  war  against  Greece,  at  the  request  of 
Artaxerxes,  obliged,  him  to  destroy  hims^^U 
by  drinking  bull's  blood.  The  manner  of  hi« 
death,  however,  i&  oncerta  D ;  and  whil  some 
affirm  that  he  poisoned  himself^  others  de- 
clare that  he  feU  a  prey  to  a  violent  distem- 
per in  the  city  of  Ma^esia,  where  he  had, 
fixed  his  residence  while  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Persian  monarch.  His  bones  were  con- 
.  yeyed  to  Attica,  and  honoured  with  a  magni- 
ficent tomb  by  the  Athenians,  who  began  ta 
repent  too  late  of  their  cruelty  to  the  saviour 
of  his  country.  Themistocles  died  in  the 
65th  year  of  his  age,  about  449  years  beforf 
the  Cbristian  era.  He  has  been  admired  ^s 
a  man  naturally  courageous,  of  a  dispositioi 
fond  of  activity,  ambitious  of  glory  and  en. 
terprixe.  Blened  with  a  provident  and  dis- 
oerning  mind,  he  seemed  to  rise  superior  to 
misfortunes,  and,  in  the  midst  of  adversity 
possessed  of  resources  which  eo*ild  enahU 
him  to  regain  his  splendour,  and  even  to  com- 
mand  fortune.  Plut  it  C.  Aep.  in  nfci.— 
Paw.  1,  c.  1. 8,0.  bt,--MHfln.  V,  H.  %  c.  12, 
1.  9, 0.  18, 1. 13,  c  40.— -A  writer,  some  of 
whose  letters  are  extant.  [These  letterf> 
hare  been  ascribed  to  the  Athenian  com- 
nder  of  the  same  name,  bat  without  suf- 
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ficient  evidence.     The  besC  ethtioa 
Bremer,  Lips.  1776,  8vo.) 

TBmiflTouiiimtt  an  liislonaD 
.  jse,  in  the  age  of  Artaxefxes  1 
He  wrote  on  the  wars  of  Cyrus  Ae  yi 
a  subject  ably  treated  afterwanb  bf 
phoo.  -  ^_- 

TamocLYutsuB^  a  eoothsayier  if  Jj 
Us,  descended  from  Melampa^i^  HisM" 
name  was  Thestor.  He  foi^^toU  tksifs^ 
return  of  Ulysses  to  Peneiepe  and  T^ 
chus.  Heater.  Od.  16,  ▼.  «&•  *«--* 
lab.  128.  •  .   .^ 

THKdcBlTos,  a  Greek  poet  «»J*, 
ed  at  Syracuse  in  Sieily,  282  B.  C.  fl>» 
ther*s  name  was  Praxagotas  or  mm 
and  his  mother's  Phflioa.  Hehftialt 
age  of  Ptolemy  PhUadelpboa,  ^^Pj 
he  sung  and  whose  favours  heeigsy*.  t* 
was  the  pupil  of  AeclepUdescf  Sje** 
of  PhUetas  of  Cos.  He  »>««»«  «^5ll* 
Aratus,  and  passed  a  part  of  *»»  "»f  "^ 
dria.  and  the  remainder  m  Sialy.J  » 
ocritusdisUngaisbed  himself  by tojw* 
composiUons,  of  which  30  «<*y»»  ?"2 
epigrams  are  extant,  written  ^^s*^ 
dialect,  and  admiied  for  their  bsssj* 
^nce,andsimpUoity.  Virgfl.inl»«2 
has  imiUted  and  often  «>P~»"- ^IfTI 
tushassometimea  been  censmed  ^»  ^ 
Ucity,  and  even  indelicacy,  of  sosjtfli»« 

pressions.    The  latter  ««»V,  •"•.•! 
defence.    With  regarl  tothefbrwrjl"* 

be  observed,  that  they  ^'"^^^S!!  AaS 
manners  and  sentimenU  of  **P'^ Jr^ 
always  be  represented  not  as  lAq^tf* 
hsve  been  in  any  ageoroounlfT^FTj 
embellished  or  refined,  do  not  ^" 
a  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  P«^^?S 
The  Idylls  of  Theocritus  •»«»C"**^Ti 
ful  copies  of  nature,  and  ^J^^^ 
a  proper  medium  between  '•*'**?*'j^ 
finemrat.    The  thirty  idylb iii«W^jJ*J 
do  not  appe.r  to  have  been  aU  «J^^ 
productions  of  Theocritus.    Tbej  "^L^ 
posed  by  different  poets,  and  ^«* JT^  ^ 
to  one  collection   by  some  g'**"*}^!^ 
Alexandria.    They  are  n***^':^/** 
Bucolic    or  Pastoral   kind ;  *°^^^j^  m 
are  fragments  of  epic  poems,  ^•VlJJ  ■ 
the  class  of  mimes,  and  ""^I'TSfc*- 
some  respect  lyric  effusions.    ™  j^  ^ 
lamium   offlelen,'»  «»•  ^  ^^LeSto  *» 
been  supposed  to  bear  a  f^f  ■*'*^idid 
Song  of  Solomon.    Some  '^^^  ^^ 
from  this  that  Theocritus  ^IJf^JSe** 
with  the  Utter  piece.   P^J^^^^i 
very  interesting   one  for  «*|°"  tujj^ 
since  if  it  can  be   shown  t»>it  a^ 
knew  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  tfct^^ 
ly  received  opinion,  a****'*??  ,  .w-itot  ^ 
poem  did  not  exist  in  Gr«fksl  wj^ 
Theocritus  (Ptolemy  Phdif^Pj^ 
only  caused  the  PenUteach  *•  ^   o^li- 
into  Greek),  is  completely /efnl^^^ 
mitB  forbid  anv  invesdcalxM^  ^  ^udSt^ 


mitB  forbid  any  investigalwe 
It  is  believed,  however,  i^mX  • 
of  the  point  wiU  end  in  tw 
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eocritat  never  taw  the  composition  in 
»tioo.]  It  is  said  he  wrote  some  iovec- 
2s  agfainst  Hiero,  kio"^  of  Syracuse,  who 
ered  him  to  be  strangled.  He  also  wrote 
tdicroas  poem,  called  Syrinx^  and  placed 
verses  in  sach  order  that  thef  represent- 
ihe  pipe  of  the  god  Pan.  The  best  editions 
'heocritus  are  Warton*s,  2  vols.  4to.  Oxon. 
0;  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  Oxon.  1699: 
I  of  Valkenaer.Ovo.  L.  Bat.  1781  ;  that 
Reifke,  2  vols.  4to.Lipe.  1760  ;  [and  that 
iCiessling,  Lips.  1819,  8vo.]     ^uiutil.  .0, 

I. — Laeri.  5. A  Greek    histoilan    of 

ios,  who  wrote  an  accoant  of  Libya.  Plut, 
^hkodAbcas,  or  Thiodamas,  a  king  of 
sia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by 
rcalea,  because  he  refused  to  treat  him 
his  SOD  Hyllus  with  hospitality.  Ovid 
6.  V.  43S,'-'JipoUod.  2,  c.  l.—Hygin.  fab. 

rHEODKCTSS,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of 
iselit  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristander  and 
nple  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies 
ides  other  works  now  lost.  He  had  such 
lappy  memory  that  he  could  repeat  with 
s  whatever  verses  were  spoken  in  his 
sence.  When  Alexander  passed  through 
iselis  he  crowned  with  garlands  the  sta- 
which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory 
be  deceased  poet.  Cie,  Tu$c,  l,c.  24.  tn 
U.  51,  &e.— P/ti/.— Qt^tn/t/. 
rHKODOETis,  a  town  of  Germany,  now 
ionviile,  on  the  Moselle. 
'h  CO  DORA,  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  em 
or  Maximian,  who  married  Constantius. 
-A  woman,  who  from  being  a  prostitute 
ame  empress  to  Justinian,  and  distinguish- 
herself  by  her  intrigues  and  enterpr:ie9, 
—The  name  of  Theodora  is  common  to  the 
prefses  of  the  east  in  a  later  period. 
rHsoDORKTUi,  oue  of  the  Greek  fiithers 

0  flourished  A.  D.  425.    [He  is  the  author 

1  history  commencing  A.  D.  324,  where 
t  of  Ensebius  ends,  ana  continued  down  to 
D.  429.     The  best  edition  is  that  of  Read 

,  Cant.  1720,  fol.  Theodoret  bears  a  high 
k  among  the  commentators  on  the  Scrip 
es  for  the  purity  of  his  style.  Occasion- 
r,  however,  he  abounds  too  much  with  me- 
hors.  His  work  is  rather  deficient  in 
-onological  exactness,  yet  it  contains  many 
uable  documents,  and  some  remarkable 
oumstanoes  which  other  ecclesiastical  his- 
ians  have  omitted.] 
fHEdDCRus,  a  philosopher,  disciple  to 
istippos.  He  denied  the  existence  of  a 
*d.  He  was  banished  from  Cyrene,  and 
1  to  Athens,  where  the  friendship  of  Oe- 
Irius  Phalereus  saved  him  from  the  aocu- 
ions  which  were  carried  to  the  Areopagus 
iinst  him.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  at 
i  condemned  to  death  for  his  impiety,  and 
It  he  drank  poison.— «-A  consul  m  the 
gn  of  Honorius.  Claadian  wrote  a  poem 
ton  him,  in  which  he  praises  him  with  great 
lerality.— *-A  man  who  compiled  an  his< 
ry  of  Rome.  Of  this  nothing  but  the  his-l 
ry  of  the  rftigns  of  Constantino  and  Coij-J 
lutius  is  extant.— A  player  on  the  fintel 
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in  the  age  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  con* 
temptuously  rejected  the  favours  of  Lamia, 

the  mistress  of  the  monarch. A  Greek 

poet  of  Colophon,  whose  compositions  are 
lost. A  Greek  poet  in  the  age  of  Cleo- 
patra. .  He  wrote  a  book  of  metamorphosis, 
which  0?id  imitated,  as  some  suppose. 
An  artist  of  Samos  about  700 years  B.C.  He 
was  the  first  who  found  out  the  art  of  melt- 
ing iron,  with  which  he  made  statues.-< — A 
Greek  writer,  called  bUo  Pfdomiu.  The 
time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  There 
is  a  romance  of  his  comf>osition  extant,  called 
the  amours  of  Rhodanthe  and  Dosieles.  The 
only  edition  of  which  was  by  Gaulminns,, 
8vo.  Paris,  1625* 

Theodosia,  now  Cq/fh,  a  town  [on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese.] 
Mela,  ft,  c,  1. 

THBODosiopdcis,  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Xheodosius.  [It  was  situate  east  of  Arze, 
on  the  river  Araxes,  and  was  a  frontier  town 
of  the  lower  empire;  It  is  now  called  JETfiff- 
tan-Cala^  and  otherwise  Caii-eaUt,  or  the 
Beautiful  Castle.] [Another  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  river  Chaboras.  Its  previous 
name  was  Resaina,  and  it  was  founded  by  a 
colony  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 
The  modem  name  Roi-ain  is  one  of  Arabic 
origin,  and  signifies  the  '*  fountain  of  a  river," 
in  allusion  to  the  numerous  springs  which 
are  here.  The  ancient  name  Resaina,  is  evi- 
dently of  similar  origin.] 

Tneodobivi  Flavivb,  a  Roman  emperor, 
sumemed  Magma  from  the  greatness  of 
his  exploits.  He  was  invested  with  the  im- 
perial purple  by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over 
l*hrace  and  the  eastern  proyinces,  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  Valentinian.  The 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  dif- 
ferent conquests  over  the  Barbarians.  The 
Goths  were  defeated  in  Thrace,  and  4000  of 
their  chariot^  with  an  immense  number  of 
prisoners  of  both  sexes  were  the  reward  of 
the  victory.  This  glorious  campaign  intimi- 
dated the  inveterate  enemies  of  Rome ;  they 
sued  for  peace,  and  treaties  of  alliance  were 
made  with  distant  nations,  who  wished  to  gain 
the  favours  and  the  fnendsbtp  of  a  prinoe 
whose  military  virtues  were  so  conspiouoai. 
Some  conspiracies  were  formed  against  the 
emperor,  but  Theodosius  totally  dmegarded 
them  ;  and  while  he  punished  his  competi- 
tors for  the  imperial  purple,  he  thoogfat  him- 
self sufficiently  secure  in  the  love  and  the 
afiection  of  his  subjects.  Hii  reception  at 
Rome  was  that  of  a  conqueror  ;  h«  triumph- 
ed over  the  Barbariant,  and  restored  peaoe  in 
every  part  of  the  empire.  He  died  of  a 
dropty  at  Milan,  in  the  60th  year  of  bis  age, 
after  a  reigti  of  16  years,  the  17th  of  January, 
A.  D.  396.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Coo- 
stantinople,  and  buried  by  hu  son  Aroadios, 
in  the  tomb  of  ConsUntine.  Theododos  was 
the  last  of  the  emperors  who  was  the  sole 
master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  He  left 
three  children,  Arcadins  and  Honorins  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Puloheria.  Theodosios 
has  been  commendtd  \fy  ancient  wrilrrf  as  • 
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prince  blessed  with  everj  YiKoe^aiid  debased 
l^y  no  vicious  propensity.  Tboi^h  master  of 
,  the  world,  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  pride  and 
'  arroeance  which  too  often  disgrace  the  mo- 
narch) he  was  actable  in  his  behayiour,  be- 
nevolent and  compassionate,  and  it  was  his 
wish  to  treat  his  subjects  as  he  himself  was 
treated  when  a  private  man  and  a  depen- 
dent. Men  of  merit  were  promoted  to  place? 
of  trust  and  honour,  and  the  emperor  was 
fond  of  patronizing  the  cause  of  virtue  ami 
leamiiy.  His  zeal  as  a  follower  of  Christi 
anity  hits  been  applauded  bv  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  Theo- 
dosius  to  support  the  revealed  religion,  a« 
much  1^  his  example,  meekness,  and  Chrii* 
tian  charity,  as  by  his  edicts  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions.  Itis  want  of  clemency,  how- 
ever; i^  one  instance,  was  too  openly  betrayed ; 
and  when  the  people  of  Thessalonica  had  un^ 
meaningly*  perhiips,  killed  one  of  his  officers, 
the  emperor  ordered  his  soldiers  to  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  no  le#s 
than  6000  persons,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
age,  or  sex,  were  cruelly  butchered  in  that 
town  in  the  space  of  three  hours.  This  vio- 
lence irritated  the  ecclesiastics,  and  Theode- 
.nns  way  compelled  by  St.  Ambrose  to  do 
open  penance  in  the  church,  and  publicly  to 
make  atonement  .for  an  act  of  barbarity 
which  had  excluded  him  from  the  bosom  of 
the  church  and  the  communion  of  the  fiiith- 
fal.  In  his  private  character  Theodoeiu» 
wafl  aa  example  of  soberness  and  temperance, 
his  palaiee  displayed  becoming  grandeur,  but 
still  with  moderation.  He  never  indulged 
Inxjury  or  countenanced  superfluities.  Hf^ 
was  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and  never  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  enervating  enjoy- 
ments. The  laws  and  regulations  which  he 
introduced  in  the  Roman  empire  were  of  the 
most  salutary  nature.  SeenU.  5,  bo.— -Zo- 
9mA,kc»^Ambrot-  AugtuHn.  Claudian,  &c. 
.-.—The  2d^  succeeded  his  fiither  Aroadius 
as  emperor  of  the  western  Roman  empire, 
though  only  iathe  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  governed  by  his  sister  Pulcheria,  aod  by 
Jais  ministjtrs  and  eunuchs,  in  whose  hands  was 
the  dispgeal  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  all 
places  of  trust  and  honour.  He  married  Eu* 
.  doxif ,  the  daughter  of  a  philosopher  called 
Leontius,  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  vir- 
toet  and  |Hety.  The  territories  of  Theodoeins 
were  invaded  by  the  Persians,  but  the  em- 
peror soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous force,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  constema- 
tiaa  was  universal  on  both  sides ;  without 
,  «ven  a  battle  the  Persians  fled,  and  no  less 
than  100,000  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  Theodositis  raised  the  siege  of] 
NiaUiis,  where  his  operations  foiled  of  success, 
and  he  averted  the  fury  of  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  by  biibes  and  prombes.  He  died  on 
the  «th  of  July,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.460,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  Ucioia 
Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  married  to  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  3d.  The  carelessness  and 
IflKttention  of  Tbeodosius  to  public  aflatrs 
818 


are  well  known.  He  ngamA  all  &ef»i 
[that  were  brought  to  lum  wrthowt  wvn^. 
ing  them  or  reading  then,  tiB  hia  m^m* 
pnsed  him  of  his  nag;ligeoce,  mad  reafe 
him  more  careful  and  dOigcBt,  bj  w^ 
him  sign  a  paper,  in  wbicli  be  dditccaiv 
her  hands  Eudoxia  his  wile  as  a 
menial  servant  The  laws  and 
which  were  promulgmted 
selected  from  the  most  useftil  aod 
institutions  of  his  imperial 
been  ^called  the  THeorfottom  eoie. 
rius  was  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
religion,  but  he  has  been  blaoied  fsr  his  ^ 
tial  attachment  to  thoea  who  u^fwmi  fc 
orthodox  foith.  Sosoai. — Secraks,  Ibc — 
A  lover  of  Antooioa,  tbe  wife  of  Bdasiia 
I A  mathematician  of  Tripoli,  who  §m 
rished  probably  under  the  enptror  bv 
about  A.  D.  100.  He  wrote  three  beafe  ■ 
the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  of'whkkRaiv 
and  succeeding  writers  availed  thcsR^ 
They  were  translated  by  the  Anhis*  u' 
their  own  languaee  jfrom  the  Greek,  aa£  t  - 
terwards  translated  from  the  Arslic  b. 
Latin.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Ha^  8n 

Oxon.  1707.1 ^ABomaBgaocral,  faker  e 

Theodosius  the  Great ;  he  died  A.  D.  3% 

THEODdTvs,  a  native  of  Chios,  vfaa,  myn 
ceptor  and  counsellor  d Ptelemy, adibsd tk 
feeble  monarch  to  murder  Pempev.  Bt 
carried  the  head  of  the  oafortnaate  Jftocaw 
to  Csesar,  but  the  ressaf  snt  «f  the  ess 
queror  was  such  that  the  mean  aiasmia  ted 
and  after  a  wandering;  and  mnerafala  tt  s 
the  cities  of  Asia,  he  was  at  laA  p«t  to^in 

by  Brutus.    PhU.  m  BruL  ic  Peaip. 1 

g^overnor  of  Bactriana  in  the  age  oi  AatterHa. 
who  revolted  and  made  hua^f  king,  B.  C 
250. 

Thxooitis,  a  Greek  poet  of  lffenia,ah 
flourished  about  549  years  before  <%nsL  Br 
wrote  several  poems,  of  which  ealy  a  d* 
neoteaces  are  now  extant,  quoted  by  fha 
and  other  Greek  historians  and  phflsinfTiai 
and  intended  as  precepts  for  the  eoate  > 
human  life.  The  morals  of  the  poat  hsn 
been  censured  as  neither  deoorona  nor  chiSfe. 
[Athenseus  reckons  him  amosw  the  adw 
oates  for  lioentioia  pleasarea,  aod  SciiaiR- 
fers  to  a  work  of  his,entitled  **  Exhortataar' 
or  **  Admonitions,^  containing  various  mft 
rities.  Inthe  verses  that  now  ranaia,  s** 
thing  of  this  kind  appears ;  ao  that  if  1h 
charge  be  true,  they  have  nodergoBa  es*- 
gation.]  The  best  edition  of  Tbecfm  a  tk. 
of  BkcKWall,  ISmo.  London,  17Q6.  fllif 
are  best  edited  in  the  Poetss  Minorca  mc, 
bv  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1814-20, 4  Tola.  Sva.] — 
There  was  also  a  tragic  poet  of  the  «» 
name,  whose  compositions  were  so  lifahn  ^ 
inanimated  that  they  procored  him  thei^ 
of  CAien  or  snow. 

TBXOMirssTvs,  a  rival  of  Nictaa  la  ths  ad- 
ministration of  public  aifoirs  at  Alhai 
Str^  14.— —An  Athenian  phaassphr 
among  the  followers  of  Plato^s  doctriass.  & 
bad  Brutus,  Csesar'k  murderer,  aaoif  bs 
pupils.  ^  T 
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!  THSOPBivs,  a  daughter  of  Biflaltitf,  wIioiq 
eptane  changed  iatoa  sheep  to  remove  her 
'oiD  her  numerous  suitors,  aod  conveyed  to 
le  island  Crumiffsa.  The  god  afterwards  as 
jmed  the  shape  of  a 'ram,  and  ui^der  thi» 
ransformation  he  had  by  the  nymph  ft  nuu 
rith  a  golden  fleece,  which  carried  Phryxu» 
>  Colchia.  Ovid.  J\fsl.  6,  y.  177.>-%gui. 
lb.  188. 

ThsophAjtss,  a  Greek  hiitorian  bom  a: 
litylene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pom- 
ey,  and  from  his  friendship  with  the  Roman 
eneral,  his  countrymen  derived  many  advao- 
iges.  After  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  he  ad- 
ised  Pompey  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Egypt, 
rheophanea  wrote  a  *^  History  of  the  wars 
f  the  Romans  iq  various  countries,  under  thf 
ommand  of  Pompey.**  Of  this  work  their 
jmain  only  a  few  fragments,  quoted  by  Stra- 

0,  Plutarch,  and  Stobseus.  Plutarch  gives 
im  a  very  unfavourable  character  for  historic 
eracity.]     Ctc.  pro  Arch.  L  Palere.^Plui, 

%  Cie»  Sf  Pwanp. His  son,  M.  Pompeiu* 

!*heophanes,  was  made  governor  of  Asia,aiKJ 

Djoyed  the  intimacy  of  Tiberius. [A  6y- 

sntine  historian.  He  was  of  a  rich  and  no- 
te family,  and  turned  monk.  When  Nice- 
horius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  ex- 
ed  by  the  emperor  Leo,  the  Armenian,  The- 
hanes  paid  him  extraordinary  honours,  and 
as  himself  banished  to  the  isle  of  Same 
iraee,  wlaere  he  died  in  81 8.  His  C  hronide, 
iginniag  where  that  of  Sy ocellus  terminate 

1,  was  ez.tended  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sign  of  Aiichael  Curopalata.  It  is  valuable 
>r  its  facts,  but  displays  the  credulity  and 
'eak  judgment  of  a  superstitious  x^iiA,  It 
ras  printed  at  Paris  with  a  Latin  version, 
i¥l  the  potee  of  F.  Goar,  und^r  the  care  of 
)ombeiis,  m  1685,  fol.) 

Thxopbavia,  festivals  celebrated  a^  Del 
»hi  in  booQur  of  Apollo. 

THBorHlLUS,a  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

i  physician,  whose  treatise  dt  UrinU  is  best 
lUted  by  Guidotius,  L.  Bat.  1728.  [The  best 
litioo  of  another  work  of  his,  De  Fabriea 
fomtau,  is  that  by  Morell,  Paris,  15a6,  3vo. 
*beophilus  flourished  under  Heraclius  about 

.  D.  630.] [A  bishop  of  Antioch,  ordfiin- 

1  to  that  see  in  168  or  170  A.  D.  In  his 
»al  against  heresy  he  wrote  against  Mar- 
ion, and  also  against  Hermogenes,  and  he  com- 
osed  other  tracts,  some  of  which  are  preserv- 
J.  We  ha  re  extant  also  three  books  against 
.utolyoos.  These  works  display,  it  is  said, 
le  earliest  example  of  the  use  pf  the  term 
Trinity,**  as  applied  to  the  three  persons  of 
le  Godhead.  His  work  against  Autolycus 
ras  published  by  Conrad  Gesner,  at  Zurich, 
1 1546.  It  was  annexed  also  to  the  Supple 
lent  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  in  1624.] 
— The  name  of  Theophilus  is  common 
moug  the  primitive  Christians. 

TaxoPBRAfTVg,  a  native  of  Eresus,  in 
iBsbos,  BOO  of  a  fuller.  He  studied  upder 
lato,  and  afterwards  under  Aristotle,  whosei 
•iendship  he  gained,  and  whose  warmest 
ommendatioos  he  deserved.  His  original 
ame  was  Tyrtamiut,  hot  this  the  philosopher 
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made  him  exchange  for  that  of  tktphrtithut 

the  iine  speaker,]  to  intimate  his  excellence 
ni  9pfaki0g,aua  afterwards  for  Ihat  of  Theo- 
tihrasha.  [the  divine  speaker,]  which  he 
Jpemed  still  more  expressive  of  his  eloquence, 

he  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  language.  Theophrastus  succeeded 
Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum,  and  rendered  him- 

elf  so  conspicuous,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
:i  umber  of  his  auditors  was  increased  to  two 
ihousand.     Not  only  his  countrymen  courl- 

nl  his  applause,  but  kings  and  princes  were 
desirous  of  his  friendship  i  and  Cassander  and 
Ptolemy,  two  ofthe  most  powerful  of  the  sue- 
rcssors  of  Alexander,  rfQ;ar-?ri  him  with 
"<ore  than  usual  partiality.  |  Among  his  pa- 
pils  were,  Nioomachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle, 
whom  his  father 'entrusted  by  wiU  to  his 
charge ;  Erasi8trattts,a  celebrated  physician, 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  resided  wiUi 
him  in  the  sarnie  house.  Under  the  arohoiL- 
<ihip  of  Xenippus,  in  the  year  305  B.  C.  So- 
phocles, the  son  of  Amphiclides,  obtained  a 
decree,  (upon  what  ground  we  are  not  in- 
formed) making  it  a  capital  offence  for  any 
philosopher  to  open  a  public  sohool  without 
an  express  licence  from  the  senate.  Upon 
this  the  philosophers  all  left  the  city.  But 
the  next  y«tar  the  person'  himself  who  had 
proposed  this  law  ^as  fined  Ave  talents,  and 
(he  philosophers  returned  with  great  pablie 
applause.]  Theophrastus  composed  many 
books,  and  Diogenes  has  enumerated  the  ti- 
tles of  above  ^0  treatises,  which  he  wrote 
with  great  elegance  and  copiousness.  [All 
that  remain  are,  a  treatise  '*  On  the  Natural 
History  of  Plants  and  Fossils ;''  **  Of  Winds ;" 

Of  Fire ;''  a  rhetorical  work  entitled  <•  Mo- 
ral Characters;*'  and  a  few  metaphysical 
fragments.    His  **  Characters*'  are  an  excel- 
lent production,  but  the  text  is  very  oormpt : 
the  Prefibce  to  the  work  is  the  production  of 
some  monkish  writer,  and  if  replete  with  er- 
roneous and  contradmtory  statements.]^    He 
died,  loaded  with  years  and  infirmities,  m  the 
107th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  28a  lamenting 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  coiaplaining  of  the 
partiality  of  nature  in  granting  longevity  to 
the  crow  and  to  the  stii^«  but  not  to  man.    To 
his  care  we  are  indebted  lor  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  which  the  dyyg  philosopher  intrust- 
ed to  him.   [vMf.  Aristotle,  and  Scepsb.1    The 
best  editions  of  Theophrastus  is  that  oi  Hein- 
»iU8,  fol.  L.  Bat.  1613;  andofhisCharacUrs, 
that  of  Casaubon,  Bruns.  16S9, 8vo  ;  [that  of 
Fischer,  Coburg.  1763,  8vo ;  and  that  of  Ast, 
Ups.  1816,  8vo.]    The  best  edition  of  the 
works  of  Theophrastus  now  is  that  of  Schoei- 
ier.  Lips.  1812,  4  vols.  8vo.    There  is  a  va- 
luable edition  of  his  treatise  on  Stones,  with 
an  English  rersion  and  notes  by  Sir  John 
IJill,  Lond.  1777,  8vo.]    Cie.  Tutc.  3,  c  28, 
in  Brut.  o.  31,  m  Orai,  19,  k/n.^Strab-  13. 
—IJiog.  tn  vs/a.— w£/taii.  K  H.  2,  o.  8, 1. 34, 
20.  1.  8,  c.  12.— Qttui/t/.  M),  o.  1 — Plui. 
adv,  eoldi. 

THBordus,  a  name  given  to  Antioch  be- 
cause the  Christians  first  received  their  name 
there. 
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Tbiopomfvs,  a  kio;  of  SparU,'of  the 
familj  of  the  Proclids,  who  succeeded  his 
&tber  Nicander,  and  distingiibhed  himself 
by  the  many  new  regulations  he  introduced 
He  created  the  Cphori,  and  died  after  a  long 
and  peaceful  reign,  B.  C.  723.  While  he  sat 
on  the  throne  the  Spartans  made  war  against 

Messenia.  Plui^  in  Lyc.—Pau»,  3,  c.  7. 

A  famous  Greek  historian  of  Chios,  disciple 
of  Isocratet,  who  flourished  B.  C.  354.     All 
his  compodfions  are  lost,  except  a  few  frag 
ments  quoted  by  ancient  writers.  He  is  com- 
pared  to  Thocydides  and  Herodotus  as  an 
historian,  yet  he  is  severely  censored  lor  hi 
satirical  remarks  and  illiberal  reflections.  H 
obtained  a  prise  in  which  his  master  was  a 
competitor,  and  he  was  liberally  rewarded  for 
composing  the  best  funeral  oration  in  honour 
of  Mausolus.    His  father's  name  was  Dama 
aistratus.    Dionyt,  Hal  1.— Flu/,  tn  Lyt, — 
€.  J^ep,  7 — Paw.  6,  c   18.— Qutn/ti.  10,  c 

1. A  oomie  poet  in  the  ag«i  of  Menander, 

He  wrote  24  plays,  all  lost. A  son  of  De- 

maratus,  who  obtained  seyeral  crowns  at  the 

Olympic  games.      Pout,  6,  c.  10 Ap 

orator  and  historian  of  Cnidus,  very  intimate 
with  J.  Cttsar.    Slrab.  14. 

TfiKorHTLAcnrg  SiM0CATTA,a  Byaan- 
tine  historian.  ^His  history  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maunoe  iscomprehended  in  eighr 
books,  and  terminates  with  the  massacre  of 
this  prince  and  his  children  by  Phocas.  Ca- 
saubon  reckons  this  writer  one  of  the  best 
of  the  later  Greek  historians.  His  history 
was  published  at  Paris,  in  1617,  folio.]  An 
edition  of  his  epistles  was  given  by  Aldu9. 
•—One  of  the  Greek  fathers  who  flou- 
rished A.  D.  1070.  [Dupin  observes  that  his 
Commentaries  are  veiy  useful  for  the  literal 
-explanation  of  the  Scriptures;  and  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  observes,  that  he  quotes  no  forged  writ- 
ings or  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, many  of  which  he  excludes  by  his  ob- 
tervation  on  John  1,  31-34,  that  Christ 
wrought  no  miracle  in  his  infancy,  or  before 
the  time  of  Vis  public  ministry.]  His  works 
were  edited  at  V^sqice,  4  vols.  1754  to  1763 

Tbeorivs,  a  suttiame  of  Apollo  at  Tree 
zene  where  he  had  a  Y^ry  ancient  temple. 
It  signifies  clear-sighted. 

Theoxswia,  a  festival  oelebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  all  the  gods  in  every  city  of  Greece, 
but  especially  at  Athens.  Games  were  then 
observed,  and  the  conqueror  who  obtained 
the  prize  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  or, 
according  to  others,  a  vest  beautifully  oma 
merited.  The  Dioscuri  established  a  festival 
of  the  same  name  in  honour  of  the  gods  who 
had  visited  them  at  one  of  their  entertain- 
ments. 

TuKOXEBrivs,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Thbra,  one  of  theSfiorades  in  the  JEgean 
:Sea,  anciently  called  Callitta^  now  Santorin, 
It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  PhcBnicians,  who 
were  left  there  under  Membliares  by  Cad- 
mus, when  he  went  inquest  of  his  sister  Eu- 
rope. (Herodotus  makes  Membliares  to 
have  been  a  relation  of  Cadmus,  but  Pausa- 
'm  represents  him  as  a  person  of  very  mean 
S20 
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origin.]  It  was  ofttled  There  hy  TIs^) 
son  of  Autesion,  w^bo  settled  there  aits 
lony  from  Lacedaemoo.  [  A  cokey  hai 
island  afterwards  founded  Cyceoe  ■  11 
Pliny  (N.  H.  1,  236,)  makes  dmsiiil 
have  arisen  from  the  sea  in  tbe4Qi;Br 
the  135th  Olympiad.]  Pmut.  %e.U 
rodoL  4.'^Sirttb.  8. AtownofCarii 

TsKRAMtama,  an  Athenian  pUe^ 
and  general  in  the  a^e  of  AValmdK  J 
father's  name  was  Agnoo.  HewssoKtfi 
30  tyrants  of  Athens,  bat  he  had  BeihK 
the  cruelties  and  oppressioa  wbick  ^ipd 
their  administration.  He  was  serasflf 
Critias,  one  of  his  colleagues^  bectaKbtK 
posed  their  views,  and  he  was  oniideBi^t 
drink  hemlock,  thoueb  defended  bj  hsA 
innocence  and  the  friendly  tottrooee^ 
the  philosopher  Socrates.  He  dnak  Ikt  p- 
son  with  great  composure,  and  pevdfli 
of  it  on  the  ground,  with  the  sMta^inla 
clamationo^  This  is  to  the  heM if  0^ 
This  happened  abont  404  yean  Uimm 
Christian  era.  Theramenes,  oa  sceei^  < 
the  fickleness  of  his  diapositico,  lisf  hea  of- 
ed  Cof  Atimut,  a  part  of  the  drwi  o»rf  W 
by  men  and  women.  Ctc.  de  Of«/.3,e.K 
—  Plui.  tn  AUtb.  &c. — C.  Jfep. 

Tbxrapitr,  or  Tkraphb,  a  towirf i^ 
conia,  [south  of  Sparta,]  and  a  short  **» 
west  of  the  EuroUs,  where  Apelh  W« 
temple  called  Phoebeum.  It  w«»«^ 
name  from  Terapne,  a  daughter  of  Uw- 
Castor  and  Pollus  were  bora  then,  ^* 
that  account  they  are  somttinci  aW 
7%erapnai  fratrea.  [Helen  "»  •!■»  »[J 
Therapmea  Virgo,  from  this  tbepheta*^ 
birth.]  Pout.  3,  c  14.— Onrf.  ft*^; 
2«.— 5if.  6,  V.  803, 1.  8,  v.  414.1. 18,  »^^ 

Irta  2,  c  16.— /Hwijw.  IW.  Ir  «-^' 
Stat.  7,  Theb,  v.  79a  ._ 

Thxeas,  a  son  of  Autesionof  Lmw*- 
who  conducted  a  colony  to  CaJwto,  to»W 
he  gave  the  name  of  Thera.  Ht  wej^ 
divine  honours  after  death.  Pom^  8,  c  1» 

1^-  ^     *. 

[Therasia,  a  smaU  rocky  ■^"2 
£gean,  separated  from  the  ^^"^'^'^z'^ 
of  There  by  a  narrow  cbanneL  ^^'^ 
to  Plmy,  it  was  detached  from  Tbers  if* 
convulsion  of  nature.]  a.— -A 

Therm  A,  a  t9wn  of  Maeedeam,  "J^ 
called  7%e5sa/omea,  in  bonoor  of  lbs  *» 
Cassander,  andnow&iJsfttfH  t  JiJaf 
lonica.]  The  bay  in  the  aeighboaitt^ 
rhermais  called  7%enii«w»,or  Tw^ 
5ima,  and  advances  iar  into  the  <)<wy^ 
mach  that  Pliny  has  named  it  •****?^ 
^tmtf,by  way  of  eminence,  tointimitew 
tent.    5/r«*.— 7h«/.w^nii.5,e.l0.-flf»^ 

Thsrmjb,  (baths.)  [Thu  '•'Jl/^ 
quently  used  in  oonnectioo  ^»***'"'2wk 
Thus,  Tbermm  Selinnntia  »«*^^r7 
adjacent  to  the  ancient  SeHnm,  w>^j*r 
—Therms  Himerenses,  tboss  "^^  -f 
mere  on  the  northern  coaH  of  SieiJir 
Tennms,  which  has  also  ^^^^^^J^JTlt 
name  for  the  remains  of  the  — y  "^L^ 
also  in  speaking  ef  the  warm  batw  ««»^ 

uiymzeu  uy  ■^^j  v_/ v^^ln^ 
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■d  at  Rome  by  various  emperon,  we  read  of 
he  Thernue  ofDiocleMaiu  &c.] 

THKRHdDo]r,now  Ihrmah^  a  fomous  river 
f  Cappadocia.  in  the  ancient  country  of  the 
LmaxoDS,  (aUin|f  into  the  Euzine  Sea  near 
^hemitoyra.  [vid,  Themiscyra.]  There  was 
Iso  a  small  ri?er  of  the  same  name  in  Boaotia, 
ear  Tanagra,  which  was  afterwards  called 
lamon.  Strab.  11 — Herodot,  9,  c.  27.— 
tfe/o,  1,  0.  )9.~P<iui.  l,c.  ],L9«c.  19.— 
^iut  in  Dem.—Firg.  wEn.  1 1,  v.  659.^0vid. 
Ife<.  2»  v.  249,  Sic, 

Thbrhopyl^  a  small  pau  leading  from 
riiesialy  into  Locris,  and  Fhocis,  Boootia 
Utica,  and  the  soathem  parts  of  Greec**. 
i  has  a  large  ridge  of  moantains  on  the  we9t 
art  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Oeta,  and  the 
9a  on  the  east,  with  deep  and  dangerous 
larshes,  being  in  the  narrowest  part  only  '25 
Bet  iirbreadUi.  Thermopyls  receives  its 
ame  from  the  h»t  tpringt  which  are  in  the 
«iehboarhood.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  battle 
rhich  was  fought  there  B.  C  480,  on  the 
th  of  Aagost,  between  Xerxes  and  the 
V  reeks,  in  which  300  Spartans  resisted  for 
hree  suooeasive  days  repeatedly  the  attacks 
f  the  moet  brave  and  courageous  of  the  Per 
ian  army,  which,  according  to  some  histori- 
ns,  amosinted  to  five  miliums.  There  wa< 
Iso  another  battle  fought  there  between  the 
lomans  and  Aatiochos  king  of  Syria,  [fle- 
odotus  states  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
Grecian  forces  at  TbermopyUBf  prior  to  the 
«ttle,  was  5,300;  of  whom  8,100  were  Pe- 
sponnesiwis.  Aocordidig  to  Puosanias,  the 
vbole  number  was  11,900.  Di«tdorus  Sicu- 
us  makes  the  entire  Grecian  strength  7.400. 
iOd  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  amonsr 
bese,  4,000  in  number.  Each  of  these 
vriters  estimates  the  Spartan  forces  at  300 ; 
vhile,  according  to  the  two  former,  the  Te< 
;eans  amounted  to  700,  and,  according  to  the 
atter,  to  1,000.  They  all  agree  m  stating 
he  Thebans  to  have  been  AXjO  strong.  On 
otelligence  being  received  of  the  advance  of 
he  Persians  in  their  rear,  all  the  confederates 
rere  dismissed,  except  the  Thespians  and 
Chebans;  the  former  insisted  on  staying,  the 
atter  were  compelled  by  the  Spartans  to  re- 
nain,  bemg  suspected  of  treachery.  The 
fhebans  went  over  to  the  Persians  when 
hey  saw  them  victorious.  The  Th'S- 
)ians  and  the  Spartans,  except  two,  (rtV. 
ueonidas,)  gloriously  perished.  A  good  deal 
>f  uncertainty  prevails,  however,  notwith- 
itanding  the  explicit  declaration  of  H erode 
;us.  respecting  the  number  of  allies  that  re- 
nained  with  the  Spartans  after  the  rest 
vere  dismissed  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks 
Nily  of  the  Thespians ;  Pausaoias,  however, 
lays,  that  the  people  of  Mycenc  sent  BO 
men  to  Therroopyle,  who  had  part  io  thi9 
{loriotts  day  ;  and  in  another  place  he  states 
that  all  the  allies  retired  before  the  battle, 
except  the  Thespians  and  people  of  My- 
oeme.  The  sprtngt,  whence  Thermopyl» 
received  its  ancient  name,  are  about  halfway 
between  Bedom/sa  and  Zsttotm.  They  issue 
prindpidly  from  two  mouths  at  the  foot  of  the 


limestone  precipices  of  Oeta.  The  tempera- 
ture, io  the  month  of  December,  was  found 
to  be  1 1 1"*  of  Fahrenheit.  Dr.  Holland  found 
it  to  be  lOS''  or  104^  at  the  mouth  of  the  fis- 
sures. The  water  is  very  transparent,  but  de- 
(KMits  a  calcareous  concretion  (carbonate  of 
lime,}  which  adheres  to  reeds  aad  sticks,  like 
the  waters  of  the  Auio  at  Tivoli,  and  the 
sulphureous  lake  between  that  place  and 
Rome.  A  large  extent  of  sorfaoe  is  covered 
with  this  deposite.  It  is  impregnated  with 
catbonio  acid,  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and 
sulphur.  The  grouod  about  the  springs  yields 
a  hollow  sound  like  that  within  the  crater  of 
the  Solfaterra  near  Naples.  Io  some  places, 
Dr  Clarke  observed  cracks  and  fissures  filled 
with  stagnant  water,  through  which  a  gaseous 
fluid  was  rising  in  large  bubbles  to  the  sorr 
face,  its  fotid  smell  bMpeaking  it  to  be  sul- 
phurated hydrogen.  The  springs  are  very 
copious,  and  immediately  form  several  rapid 
streams  running  into  the  sea,  which  is  appa- 
rently about  a  mile  from  the  pass.  Baths 
were  built  here  by  JBerodes  Atticus.  The 
defile  or  strait  continues  for  some  distance 
beyood  the  hot  springs,  and  then  the  road, 
which  is  still  paved  in  many  places,  bears  off 
all  at  once  across  the  plain  to  Zeituun,  distant 
three  hours  from  Thermopyle.  Near  the 
springs  there  are  faint  traces  of  a  wall  and 
circular  tower,  composed  of  a  thick  mass  of 
mall  stones,  and  appaiently  not  of  high  an- 
tiquity. The  foot  of  the  mountam,  however, 
Mr.  Dodwell  says,  is  so  covered  with  trees 
and  impenetrable  bushes  as  to  hide  any  ves- 
tiges which  may  exist  of  early  fortifications. 
Herodotus  says,  that  the  wall  built  ,by  the 
Phocian?  as  a  protection  against  the  inroads 
of  the  Thessalians,  was  near  the  spring,  and 
that  it  was  formerly  occupied  by  gates.  This 
wall  was  subsequeutly  repaired  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  ;  was  at 
a  late^  period  renewed  and  fortified  by  An- 
tiochus,  when  defending  himself  against  the 
Romans ;  and  lastly,  was  restored  by  Justi- 
nian, when  that  monarch  sought  to  secure  the 
tottering  empire  by  fortresses  and  walls :  he 
is  stated  also  to  have  constructed  cisterns 
here,  for  the  reception  of  rain-water.  The 
question  is  whether  this  be  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient wall,  as  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Dodwell 
suppose,  or  whether  the  spring  referred  to  by 
Herodotus  be  not  the  fountain  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  describes  the  wall,  not  as 
traversing  the  marsh,  but  as  extending  along 
the  mountainous  chain  of  Oeta,  from  sea  to 
sea.  The  cisterns  built  by  Justinian  would 
hardly  be  in  the  marshy  plain,  but  must  be 
looked  for  within  the  fortifietl  pass.  The  to- 
pography, however,  of  this  part,  requires  to 
he  more  distinctly  elucidated.  Out  of  six 
c«'lebrated  rivers  which  discharge  them- 
selve*  into  the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  Thermo- 
pylae, only  three  can  at  present  be  identified 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  :  these  are  the 
Boagrius,  the  Asopus,  and  the  Sperchius. 
The  other  three  were  the  Melas,  the  Dyras, 
and  the  Phoenix.  '*  We  know  from  Stra- 
bo***  remarks  Mr.  Dodwell,  *'that  all  this 
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oeail  has  been  greatly  dunged  by  th«  violent 
«A>rti  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  probable,   that, 
alBoe  the  tine^f  the  geop«pber,tbefeatore9 
of  the  eonntry  bare    been    undergoing^    a 
gradual  bat  unremitting  alteration.      The 
marahef  have  gained  oonaiderably  on  the  sea, 
while  the  riven  whioh  discharge  themtelves 
into  the  Maliac  Gulf,  cootinaally  rolling  great 
quantitieir  of  earth,  have  formed  long,  low 
projections  to  a  considerable  diftance  from 
their  moutha.    The  intermediate  pools  are 
every  day  mure  choked  with  sand  and  mud, 
which,  in  prooess  of  time,  will  probably  be 
oonverted  into  marshy  groand,  and  afterwards 
into  cuHivated  land.     Even  the  Censum 
proBM>ntory  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be- 
eoflie   united    with   the  Tbessalian  shore.*' 
-^It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  a  more 
aeonrate  ezanunation  of  the  spot  will  show, 
that  the  aoeuracy  of  Herodotus  and  Stmbo 
lias  been  somewhat  too  hastily  arraigned,  and 
that  the  changes  have  been  less  considerable 
than  the  autlK>r  represento.  **  It  u  certain,'* 
i«marks  Dr.  Holland,  ^  that,  as  far  back  at 
the  time  ol  Herodotus,  a  morass  formed  one 
•f  the  bouBiiaries  of  the  pass,  even  in  its 
•arpowest  part ;  and  it  appears  from  bis  ac- 
oeont,  that  the  Phocians  had  artificially  in- 
creased this,  by  allowing  the  water  from  the 
hot  springs  to  spread  itself  over  the  snrfooe, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  passage  yet 
more  impractieaUe  to  their  restless  neigh- 
bours, the  Thessaliam.    From  the  later  des 
oription^  of  Livy  and  Pausanias,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that,  before  their  time,  this  swampy 
plain  had  extended  itself,  and  become  more 
nearly  resembling  its  present  state.** — For- 
midable as  this  pass  may  seem,  it  has  never 
opposed  an  eifoctual  barrier  to  an  invading 
army  ;  the  strength  of  these  Gates  of  Greeee 
being  rendered   vain  by  the  other  mountain 
routes  which  avoid  them.    **  The  Perttans,* 
says  Procopitts,*^  found  only  one  path  olfr  the 
mountains  :  now,  there  are  many,  and  large 
enough  to  admit  a  cart  or  chariot.**    A  path 
was  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Clarke,  to  the  north 
of  the  hot  springs,  whioh  is  stiU  used  by  the 
inhabitants  in  journeying  to  Salona.    After 
foUewing  this  path  to  a  certain  distance, 
another  road  branches  from  it  towards  the 
south-east,  according  to  the  route  pursued  by 
the  Persians.     Dr.  Holland  ascended   Mount 
Oeta  by  **  a  route  equally  singular  and  in- 
teresting,  bat  difficult,  and  not  free   from 
danger."    When  the  Gauls  under  Brennur 
invaded  Greece,  the  treacherous  discovery 
made  to  bim  of  a  path  through   the  moun- 
tains, compelled  the  Greeks  to  retreat,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  taken  in  rear.    Antiochus 
was  in  like  manner  forced  to  retreat  with 
precipitation,  on  seeing  the  heights  above  the 
past  occupied  by  Roman  soldiers,  who,  under 
the  command  of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  had  been 
seat  round  to  seize  these  positions.    In  the 
reign  of  Xustinian  the  army  of  the  Huns  ad 
vaooed  to  Thermopyla,  and  discovered  the 
path  over  the  mountains.  .  When  Bajazet 
entered  Greece  toward  the  dose  of  the  foi|r- 
teenth  century,  there  appears  to  have  "been 
Sf9 
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little  ii«ed  of  thceeartifioesiaOfSiklii 
is  stated  to  have  oonducted  tht 
conquerors  ibrongh  the  Pass,to«iinj 
noontry.  During  the 
Thermopylae  htm  never  oppoisi  ssf  ai 
barrier  agminat  tlM  progresol  tbs  "N 
forces.  The  paeaea  of 
Gnemia  were  diapated  on  oos 
suooesa  by  a  body  ofarmatolesni 
sens  :  bat  they  have  since  bess 
suftred  lo  cross  the  ridges  ofOlhjii 
OrU  without  opposition.}  IMit\i 
176,  Sle—Sirmk,  9.— Iitp.d6>e.  lS.-m 

c.  3,^Plui.  in  Cat.  Ac.^/Vhk.  f ,  e.  li 
Thbrmu«,  a  town  of  iBto)is,*iifi 

of  the  csountry. 

Thbrov,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigaitm,A 
died  47«  B.  C.  He  was  a  nstiveflf  Ba| 
and  son  of  JSoesidamns,  and  he  maMh 
marete,  the  daughter  of  Geloaof  Sidy,  i 
rodof.  7. — ^ind,  Ofymp, «. 

Txrsaitbbr,  a  sooof  FolyaJensalifk 
He  aocompanied  the  Greeb  ts  tkfp 
war,  but  he  was  kUledinMysiabjrMK 
before  the  oonfederate  army  reieMfc 
enemy  *a  country.     Vvr^.  JEn.  «•  »•  •jf 

ApoUod.  3,  c.  t. A  sen  of  8i»yph*ir 

of  Coriuth. 

Tbbr8Ii.6chij8,  a  leader  of  *•     _. 
in  the  Trojan  war,  killed  by  AchiJte.  m 
^n.  6,  V.  488.  . 

THXRSiPPtrs,  a  son  of  Agrna,  «»«^ 
(Eneus  from  the  throne  of  Csly«k»— " 
Athenian  author,  who  died  9S4  B.  C. 

Thbrotws,  the mw^dafomiedssda^ 
ral  of  the  Greeks  during  ^J^^ 
He  was  fend  of  ridicaliqg  bn  ^U*"^ 
parUcularly  Agamemnon,  Aohfllsh«J^ 
ses.  AchiHes  killed  him  with  oseWtff* 
his  ast,  because  he  'to^ff  t'Ta 
the  death  of  Penthesaw.    Oni.uM-^ 

d.  13,  V.  IS.—JipoUod.  U  c  8.-**' 

2,  V.  313,  &c.  «,«  to  ft( 

Athenians  from  Theseus,  one  of  UWir"!' 

Ktnr.  O. «,  V.  383.  ^  r.A^m' 

rH.8Bi8,a  poem  ^^^.J'^^TLd 
taining  an  account  of  the  hfe  «flj  ^ 
Theseus,  and  now  lost.    J^».  *,lf  ^if 

Thessos,  king  of  Atli«  •  ^^^ 
iEgeus,  by  JEthra.  the  d«Dght«^rfW«J 
was  one  of  the  mo^^ 
of  antiquity.  He  was  •««"*:"  _.,  ^0- 
the  house  of  Pittheos,aodMb»'y?^5 
licly  acknowledged  to  be  ^f^* j^^ 
of  Athens,  he^  ^' ^Sa^jS^^ 
When  he  came  to  T^^^^j^l^^^S,^ 
sent  by  his  mother  to  hj  »tr\^^ 
was  given  him  by  which  ^^JZ!^ 
self  known  to  ^o«  "»  * '^AtW^*' 
[riif.  figeus.]  Hisjoaro^^^lj 
net  acr«»  the  sea  as  it  wsi  »»•_  .^.^li 


yellers.  bat  Theseus 


deiwiwf*'* 


hhZH  i^'gi^g  K^^^tmn 

^acuities.    '^'^^Jif^ 
^ne  to  Athens  was  m^rjL^IJ 
Wild  beasU,  and  ^HSvSh^ 
these  obsUdes  "^^J^ 
eourageoos  son  of  ^"^ 

uiymzeu  uy  ■vjVjVjpi  l^ 
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IftwteB,  'Bymiis,  Sciroo,  C^rcyoti,  Vtoem- 
%dEid  tHe  celebrated  Phsea.    At  Atlx««k8, 
«r7ter.  His  reception  wis  not  cordial,  Me- 
lived  tbere  with  iE^eos*  and  as  she  knew 
Iker  influence  wou^  fall  to  tbe  g^ronndif 
itet^fWwLB  received  into  his  father^s  house, 
attetDpted  to  d^roy  him  befofe  ffis  arri- 
wras  made  public    ^geus  was  himself 
pve  this  cttp  of  poison  to  this  miknowQ 
nger  at  a  feast,  bm  the  sight  of  bis  sword 
ihe  vide  of  '^hesens  reminded  him  of  his 
>ar8  writli  iEthra.  He  knew  him  to  be  his 
^  and  the  people  Of  Athens  were  glad  to 
I  that  this  fflnstrious  stranger,  who  hud 
Biwd  Attica  from  robbers  and  pirates,  was 
t  Bock  of  tbeir  monarch.    The  Pallantides, 
lo  azjpiected  to  socceed  their  undo  iEgetis 
the  mron«,  ds  he  apparently  bad  no  cibild- 
x,  attempted  to  assassinate  Hiesens,  but 
^  fell  a  prey  to  their  own  barbarity,  and 
sre  ail  pat  to  death  by  the  yotmg  piinOe 
le  buU  of  Marathon  next  engaged  die  at- 
dtidn'of  Theseus.    The  labour  seemed  ar- 
ioas«  bat  he  caught  tbe  anitf  al  ulite,  and 
lerhe  hted  ted  it  through  the  streets  of 
thms^he  ^acHfieed  it  to  Mm^rra,  or  the 
>d  or  Delphi.    After  this  Theseus  w«nt  to 
•rele  amoag  the  seven  Chosen  youths  Whom 
le  Athenians  yeailyientto  be  deToured  by 
le  Minotaar.    Hie  wish  to  deliver  his  ooUn- 
ry  frontn  so  dreadfVil  a  tribute  fengaged  him 
9  ondettake  &is  ezpedittdn.    He  was  sue- 
Oflsfol  by  'means  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 
Amoa,  who  was  enamdored  ofhim,  and  after 
le  had  escaped  from  tbe  labyrinth  with  a  doe 
if  thread,  and  killed    the    Minotaur,  [vid, 
Ainotaoras,]  he  sailed  from  Crete  WHh  the 
lix  boys  and  seven  maidens,  whom  hb  victo- 
ry had  equally  redeemed  from  dtefth.  In  the 
bland  of  Naxos,  where  he  Was  driVbn  by  the 
winds,  he  bad  the  meanness  to  slbkndon  Ari 
adne,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  Tofbh  safety. 
The  rejoicings  which  his  return  inight  hsive 
occasioned  at  Athens  were  hiterirupted  by; 
the  death  of  JEgeus,  who  threw  himself  into 
Jihe  sea  when  he  saw  his  son's  ship  return 
with  black  sails,  which  was  the  signal  of  ill 
snco^As.     [vid,  iEgeus.1    His  ascension  on  his 
falhet*s  throne  was  universally  applauded  B. 
C.  t^5.  The  Athenians  were  governed  with 
BdldnesB,  and  Theseus  m^de  now  regulations 
and  enacted  new  laws.    Tbe  number  of  the 
inhtibitants  of  Athens  was  increased  by  the 
liberality  of  the  moharch,  religious  worship 
was  attended  with  more  than  usual  solemnity, 
a  court  was  instituted  which  had  the  care  of 
all  civh  affairs,  and  Theseus  made  the  govern- 
ment d6mocratical,#hile  he  reserved  forfaim-j 
lelf  only  the  command  of  the  armies.    Thef 
fame  Which  he  had  gained  by  his  victories  and 
policy  made  his  alliance  courted  ;  but  Piri^ 
thoas,king  of  the  Lapithae,  alone  -wished  to 
gain  bis  fHenddiip,  by  meeting  him  in  the 
neld  of  battle.    He  invaded  the  territories  of 
Attica,  and  when  Theseus  had  marched  out 
to  lAeet  him,  the  two  enemies,  itrack  at  tbe 
Bight  of  each  other,  rushed  between  their  two 
armies  to  embrace  otie  another  in  the  most 
cordial  and  afifectionate  manner,  and  from  that 


thore  began  the  most  sincere  and  admired 
friendship,  which  has  beoome  prorerbial. 
Theseus  was  present  at  tiie*  naptiah  of  his 
fViekid,  and  Was  the  most  eager  and  coorage* 
ous  of  the  Lapiths  in  the  defence  of  Hippo- 
rhmia  and  her  female  attendants  against  the 
brutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs.    When  Pirl^ 
thous  had  lost  Hippodamia,  he  agreed  with 
Theseus,  whose  wife  Fhttdra  was  also  dead, 
to  carry  away  some  of  the  daughtese  of  tbe 
gods.    Tbeir  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen* 
the  daughter  of  Leda,and  after  they  had  ob- 
tained this  bewitifal  prize,  they  cast  lota,  aad 
she  became  tbe  property  of  Theseus.    The 
Athenian  monarch  intrusted  her  tu  the  care 
of  his  mother  £thra,  at  Aphidme,  till  she 
of  nubile  yeirs,  but  the  reseAtttent  of 
Castor  end  PoHax  soon  oblired  him  io  restone 
her  safe  into  their  hands.    Helem  befbre  she 
reached  Sparta,  becaneMoCber  of  a  daaghter 
by  Tbeseils ;  bm  this  tradition,  confirmed  by 
some  ancient  mythologists,  is  eonfoCed  by 
others,  who  nffim  that  she  was  dat  nine 
years  old  when  carried  away  by  the  two 
royal  frieods^aod  Ovid  introduces  her  sneae  of 
his  epistles,  saying,  Eteceplo  rstfn  pama  H- 
wwrt,  nihil.    Some  time  after  Theseus  assist- 
ed his  friend  iaprooviiB^  a  wile*  and  they 
both  descended  into  the  mfeilMd  regions  to 
oarry  aWay  f  reaerpine.    Plato,  ap^n«ed  ef 
their  intentMtts,  stopped  them.  Pirithous-was 
t»laeedoBhisf«therlB  Wheel,  mid  Theseos  was 
tied  toa  huge  stone,  on  ^hieh  he  had  sat  to 
rest  himsolf.    Virgil  repreaehU  him  in  this 
eternal  state  of  punishnent,  repeating  4o  the 
shades  in  TartaHis  the  Words  of  DttcitejuBH- 
Ham  moniHy^non  femnere iivet.    Apollo- 
doras,  bowevm*^  and  othors  declare,  that  he 
was  not  long  detained  in  heU ;  when  Her- 
cules cme  to  Meal  the  dogCerbemsi  he  tore 
him  awey  flwm  the  stone,  but  with  sueb  vio- 
lence that  his. skin  was  left  behind.    The 
seme  assistance  was  gtvea  to  Pirithoos,  and 
the  two  fiieods  retnnied  upon  the  earth  by 
the  favour  of  Hercules,  and  the  ccmsentof 
the  infemal  deities,  notvhowaver,  without  suf- 
fering the  most  ezcmoiatiBg  torments.   Dur- 
ing the  captivity  of  Theseus  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pluto,  Mnestheus,  oneof  the  descend- 
ants of  Erechtheus,  ingratiated  himself  into 
tbe  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  ob- 
tained the  crown  in  preforence  to  the  child- 
ren of  the  absent  monarch.    At  bis  return 
Theseus  attempted  to  eject  the  usurper,  but 
to  BO  purpose.    The  Athei^as  had  forgot- 
ten his  many  servioos,  and  he  retired  with 
great   mortification  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medesjkingoftheislaBdofacyros.  Afterpay- 
ing  him  much  attention,  Lyccniedes,  either 
jealous  of  his  lame,  or  bribed  by  the  presents 
of  BIhetftheUs,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock  on 
pretence  of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his 
doiilittions,  and  threw  him  downf  a  deep  pre- 
cipice.   Some  suppose  *bat  Theseus  inad- 
vertently fell  down  this  preeipioe^  aindthat  he 
was  crushed  to  dedth  without  Toeeiviog  any 
violence  ft*om  Lyoeofodes.    The  ohildrea  of 
Theseos,  after  the  death  of  Mnestheus,  re- 
covered the  Athenian  throne,  and  that  the 
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memory  of  their  Atther  iiii8:ht  not  be  witboat 
the  hoDoare  dae  to  a  hero,  thej  broag;ht  his 
remains  from  Seyros,  and  g^ve  them  a  mag- 
niiloent  barial.  They  also  raited  him  statues 
and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and  games 
were  pablicly  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered 
taeh  sernees  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These 
festivals  were  still  celebrated  with  ongioalso 
lemnity  in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and  Plataro 
about  1200  years  after  the  death  of  Theseos. 
The  historians  disagree  from  the  poets  in 
their  accounts  about  this  hero,  and  they  all 
supp<*se,  thnt  instead  of  attempting  to  carry 
away'the  wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  friends  wish- 
ed to  seduce  a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of 
the  Molossi.  This  daughter,  as  they  say, 
bore  the  name  of  Proaerpine,  and  the  dog 
which  kept  the  gates  of  the  place  was  called 
Cerberus  ;  and  hence  perhaps  arises  the  fir. 
tion  of  the  poets.  Piritbous  was  torn  t'>  pieces 
by  the  dog,  Theseus  was  confined  in  pri- 
son, from  whence  he  made  his  escape  somf" 
time  after,  by  the  assistanoe  of  Hercules. 
Some  authors  place  Theseus  and  his  friend 
in  the  number  of  the  Argonauts,  but  they 
were  both  detained,  either  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, or  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi,  in  th« 
time  of  Jason's  expedition  to  Colchis.  Pltti. 
in  viid.'-.'ipoUod.  3.— fiy^tn.  fab.  14  and  79. 
— .Paia.  1,  c.  «,  itc — OHd.  Met,  7,  r.  433. 
lb.  412.  Fati.  a,  V.  478  and  491.-.£leretrf.— 
Diod,  1  and  4.^Luean,  2,  ▼.  612.— HoNier. 
Od.2\,  ▼.  293.— Hcitotf.  m  Seui.  Here.^ 
^Han.  V,  H.  4,  c.  S.^Stat.  Thrb,  6,  v.  432. 
--Properi.  Z^-^LaetmU.  ad  Theb,  SitU^^ 
Philott.  lean,  h^Floee.  2,—ApoUon,  1.-.- 
Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  617.— Seiieea.  t»  HippoL^ 
Siat.  JSe/ulL  1. 

TaxslDJEB,  a  name  given  to  the  peo|^e  of 
Athens  because  they  were  gorertied  by  The- 
seus. 

THBSiOKS,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
chUdren  of  Theseus,  especially  Hippelytus. 
Ond.  Her.  4,  v.  66. 

THSSBfopudRA,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  as 
lawgiver,  in  vbese  lionour  festivals  were  in 
stituted  called  T/ftsmopfuma.  The  Thesmo. 
phoria  were  instituted  by  Triptolemus^or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  Orpheus,  or  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  especially  Athens,  observed 
them  with  great  solemnity.  The  worship- 
pers  were  free-born  women,  whose  husbands 
were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
festival.  They  were  assisted  by  a  priest  call- 
ed  c-s^r  o^c^ec,  because  he  carried  a  crown 
on  his  head.  There  were  also  certain  virgins 
who  officiated,  and  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  The  free-bom  women  were 
dressed  in  white  robes  to  intimate  their  spot- 
less innocence ;  they  were  charged  to  observe 
the  strictest  chastity  during  three  or  fire  days 
before  the  celebration,  aiMl  during  the  four 
days  of  the  solemnity,  and  on  that  account  it 
was  usual  for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with 
agnut  etutm^fleahone^  and  aU  such  herbs  as 
were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  ezpelliog 
aU  venereal  propensities.  They  were  also 
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I  charged  not  to  «at  pomegraBatss,«l»«K 
garlands  on  their  heads,  as  the  vWi  t 
to  be  observed  with  the  greatart  ifi  i 
seriousness  and  g^vity,  without  say  &^ 
of  wantonness  or  levity.  It  was.  Wen 
usual  to  jest  at  one  another,  ai  ^  pLi 
Ceres  had  been  made  to  smile  by  I  sr 
expression  when  ehe  was  sad  and  mniMk 
iy  for  the  recent  Ion  of  her  daa^ktcr  h 
serpine.  Three  da j»  were  raqoirad  ks  a 
preparation,  and  a  poo  the  1 1th  of  tht  wm 
called  Pyanepsion,  the  woman  wmiIi  En 
sis,  carrying  hooka  oq  their  bsadi^  is  vl: 
the  laws  which  the  goddess  hsd  ism 
were  conUined.  On  the  14lhsf  tkaa 
month  the  festival  began,  on  th»\%^^{ 
fast  was  obaervad,  and  the  woasaatnli 
ground  in  token  oif  hamiliatioa.  Hmatf 
duriug  the  festival  to  ofiisr  prayan  \BOm, 
Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  Cal]igeais,wbiaw 
suppose  to  be  the  norse  or  &vo«iitsau« 
the  goddess  of  corn,  or  perhips  sai  ih 
surnames.  There  were  some  saeriicaai 
mysterious  nature,  and  all  penoueiaiv 
fence  was  small  were  released  from  mht- 
ment  Sufih  as  were  initiated  at  ths  teai 
of  Eleusis  assisted  attheTheiOM|Ms-TV 
plaoe  of  high-priest  was  hersditafy  u^k 
mily  of  Eumolpua.  OnL  Mtt,  10,  t.  Ci 
Fast.  4,  V.  eXd.'-JipoUod,  hcl-rtrfM 
4,  V.  SS.—SophoeL  in  (ESp.  Cd-OoLJia 
TBXSMOTHtTJK,  a  uaBS  firsi  Co  ik  lai 
six  archons  amoof  the  Atbsaimi.  beaoM 
they  took  particular  caretoealbicttlf  Isti, 
and  too  see  justioe  impartisUj  stkusiiUttd. 
They  were  at  that  time  nine  m  ooakr. 

TuB8PLS,now  ^eocorts*  stows  of  Beo- 
tia.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helieoa,  ehick  i«- 
ceived  its  name  from  The^a.  the iassto 
of  Asopus,  or  from  Thespins.  Pte.4,c* 
^Paus.  9,  c.  26 — Strab.  9. 

ThkspUd^,  the  sons  of  the  Thefaiei. 
(pid,  Thespius.) 

ThkspIadxs,  a  name  givso  to  te  3C 
daughters  of  Thespius.  (ni  Th"f*r 
Diod.  A.'Seneea.  in  Here.  (B.  m— ii« 
a  surname  of  the  nine  Ma»es,  bocssw  Ha? 
were  held  io  great  veneration  is  !*•?* 
Ftace.  2,  v.  368.— Orirf.  Met.  5,  v.  SIO^ 

THJ&8PI8,  a  Greek  poet  of  AUiet,Hff«» 
by  some  to  be  the  inventor  of  trspdy.^ 
years  before  Christ  HisrepressatrtttiJ^ 
very  rustic  and  imperfect.    He  west  we 
town  to  town  upon  a  cart, ««  wbid  f« 
erected  a  temporary  stage,  wbefstwoscton, 
whose  faces  were  daubed  with  leeicf  «*' 
enterUined  the  audience  with  <*«^fj5? 
Slc  Solon  was  a  jrreat  enemy  to  hit  (InB^ 
represenUtions.  [The  two  adon  intket* 
of  Thespis  did  n»i  both  entsrtsio  tk  * 
dience  with  "  cAera/ wngi .»*  TrsjeJi^W 
was  nothing  more  than  a  soof  in  mbi*^J 
Bacchus,  accompanied  hj  r*^«^*2[*7 
dancing.    In  process  of  time  were  ■**•*"■ 
relations  of  some  mythologiml  >**y»|v 
second  person,  who  relieved  the  "■8*?^ 
improvement  was  made  by  T*^*  JJJ^ 
wards  another  actor  was  added,  wiy^^ 
a  dialogue  with  the  other  perfcrttf  •" 

uiymzeu  uy  '*^-»  v_/ v^pt  ln^ 
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introdaoing^  the   Bicchio  hjnui   be- 
t.lie   different  portions  of  the  perform* 
T*Hi9  waalhe  ilnprovelllentofiE•chy- 
^o|>llocles  added  a  third  actor.]    Horol. 
=^-  2T6.—  Diog. 

iB.spii7S,  a&  king  of  Thespiay  ip  Boootia, 
£Ir«Giitbeaf ,  according  to  seme  authors 
'AS  desirous  that  -his  fifty  daughters 
I  hav-e  children  by  Hereule*,  and  there- 
'lieii  that  hero  was  at  his  court  he  per- 
i  htm  to  enjoy  their  company.  This, 
i«  acc<>rdiiig  to  some,  was  effected  in  one 
»  {Mbwas  for  the  1 3th  and  most  arduous 
a  laboara  of  Hercules,  as-.the  tiro  fol- 
ilS  linea  from  the  arcana  areanUtima  in- 
a  : 

IAS  hinc  deeiwus  labor  est  duriBttmus^  und 
jqttaginia  simtU  ituprami  nocle  ptuUa»* 
im  dasghters  of  Thespius  brought  male 
ran  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them 
i«  particolarly  Procris  the  eldest,  and  the 
g^eat.     Some  suppose  that  one  oi  the| 
(piadas  refused  to  admit  Hercules  to  her 
,  for  which  the  hero  coodenmed  her  to 
all  her  life  in  continual  oetibacy,  and  to 
me  the  priestess  of  a  temple  he  had  at 
spia.     The  children  of  the  Thespiades, 
id   The$piad(Bt  went  to  Sardinia,  where 
r    made  a  settlement  with  lolaus,  the 
id  of  their  father.    Thespius  is  often  con 
ided   by  ancient  authors  with  Thestius, 
igh  the  latter  lived  in  a  diffirent  place, 
,  as  king  of  Plenron,  sent  his  sons  to  the 
ting  of  the  Calydonian  boar.    Apoliad*  2, 
.— Pat«s.  9,  c.  26  and  27.— Pfiil. 
^HESFRdTiA,  a  country  of  Epirus,  [south- 
L  of  Cbaonia.]    It  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
leroa  and  Cocytus,  which  the  poets  after 
mer  have  called  the  streams  of  hell.    The 
de  of  Dodona  was  in  Thesprotia.  Homer, 
.  14,  V.  315.— 5lra6.  7,  &c»— Fata.  1,  c. 
— Ltieon.  3,  r.  179. 

rHMslLiA,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose 
indaries  have  been  different  at  different 
riods.  [Properly  speaking,  Thessaly  was 
unded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  Olym 
8,  separating  it  from  Macedonia  ;  on  the 
)st  by  that  of  Pindus,  dividing  it  from  Epi 
s ;  on  the  south  by  that  of  Oeta,  parting 
from  Phocis  and  JEtolia ;  and  on  the  east 
'  the  iEgean  Sea.]  It  was  generally  divided 
to  four  separate  provinces,  Thessaliotis,  Pe 
igiotii,  Istiieotis,  and  PhthioUs,  to  which 
me  add  Magnesia.  It  has  been  severally 
lied  JEfROtmi  Peloigieumy  Argott  Hellas^ 
rgtia^  Dryopit,  Pelatgia,  Pyrrhaa^  JEma- 
iM,&o.  [vitf.  Hellas  and  Hellenes.  As 
)e  Pelasgi  returned  after  the  Trojan  war 
Q(l  re-poHessed  themselves  of  Thessaly,  the 
kme  Hellsi^  at  first  exclusively  applied  to 
his  country,  ceased  subsequently  to  have 
\j  reference  whatever  to  it.]  The  name 
^  Tbeisalia  is  derived  from  Thessalus,  one 
r  its  moasrcbs.  Thessaly  is  famous  for  a 
^«lii^  which  happened  there  in  the  age  of 
E^eooalioo.  [vid,  Deucalion.]  Its  mountains 
voA  cities  are  also  celebrated,  luch  as  Olym- 
>iu,  PelioDi  Ona,  Larissa,  l^o.  The  Argo- 
i^Qti  were  partly  natives  of  Thfissaly.  The 
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inhabitants  of  the  country  passed  for  a  treach- 
erous  nation,  so  that  false  money  was  Thes- 
salian  coin,  and  a  perfidious  action  Thessalian 
deceit.  Thessaly  was  governed  by  kings,  till 
it  became  subject  to  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchs.  [Thessaly  abounded  with  a  variety 
of  plants,  some  of  which  were  medicinal,  and 
others  poisonous.  The  knowledge  of  their 
different  properties  and  uses  caus^  the  Thes- 
saltans  to  pass  for  a  nation  of  sorcerers.  The 
Thessalians  are  suid  to  have  been  the  first 
who  managed  horses  with  the  bit,  and  used 
them  in  battles.  Their  cavalry  were  uni^- 
sally  esteemed.  The  land  is  eaid  to  have 
been  eo  rich  that  the  corn  grew  too  iast  if  it 
were  not  cut,  or  sheep  turned  in  to  graze  up- 
of  it,  Thessaly  is  now  sometimes  called 
Janna^  a  name  which  it  appears  to  have  rc- 
c«ived  from  that  of  the  river  Ion,  which 
flows  into  the  Peneos.]  Lwan.  6,  v.  438, 
&c.— />ion3f«.  210.— Ciirf.  3,  c.  2.— •®/tan. 
y.  H.  3.  c.  I.— Pata.  4,  c.  36,  1. 10,  c.  1.-. 
Mtla^  8,  c.  3.— Jta/tn.  7,  c.  6.— Dioef.  4. 

Thessaliotis,  a  part  of  Thessaly  at  the 
south  of  the  river  Peneus. 

Thsssalohic  A,  [now  SaloniHt']  an  ancient 
town  of  Macedonia,  first  called  TkervMi^  and 
afterwards  Thessalonica,  from  the  wife  of 
Cassander.  According  to  ancient  writers  it 
was  once  very  powerful,  and  it  still  continues 
to  be  a  place  of  note.  [Thessalonica  was  si- 
tuate at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus,  or  Gulf  of  SaUmiki,  It 
was  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city,  and  was 
the  residenoe  of  Cicero  durmg  a  portion  of 
his  exile.  Thessalonica  is  weU  known  also 
from  the  preaching  and  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
For  an  account  of  the  dreadful  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants,  vid,  Theodosius.]  Strah.  7. 
— Diony$.'-^Cie,  in  Pis,  c.  17 — lAv.  29,  c. 
17, 1.  40,  c.  4, 1.  44,  c.  10  and  46— Jtfe/a,  2, 
c.  3. A  daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, sister  to  Alexander  the  Great.  She 
married  Cassander,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
called  Antipater,  who  put  her  to  death. 
Pans.  8,  c.  7. 

ThbssIlvs,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Cal- 
liope, daughter  of  Euryphilus.  Thessaly  re- 
ceived its  name  from  him.  ApoUod,  2. — 
Diclys.  Crtt,  2.— A  physician  who  invited 
Alexander  to  a  feast  at  Babylon  to  give  him 

poison. A  physician  of  Lydia  in  the  age 

of  Nero.  He  gained  the  favours  of  the  great 
and  opulent  at  Rome,  by  the  meanness  and 
servility  of  his  behaviour.  He  treated  all 
physicians  with  contempt,  and  thought  him- 
self superior  to  all  his  predecessors. A  son 

of  Cimon,  who  accused  Alcibiades  because  he 
imitated  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. 

Tbjestx,  a  sister  of  Dionysius  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  She  married  Philoxenus, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Sicilians. 

Thbstia,  a  town  of  iEtolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Achelous.    Polyb,  5* 

THBSTaDJB  and  TbbstiIdsb.  vttf .  Thes- 
piadae  and  Thespiades. 

Thxstivb,  a  king  of  Plenronf  and  a  sou  of 
Parlbaon,  father  to  Toxeos,  Plexippus,  an^ 
AlthsM,— --A  king  of  Thespii .    (t*rf.  Thes* 
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pias.) The  sons  of  Tbattias,  ealled  Thet- 

iiadte^  were  killed  bj  Meleager  at  the  chaee 
of  the  Calydonian  boar.    ApoOoi-  \,  c.  7. 

Tbxstor,  a  son  of  fdmon  and  Laothoe, 
father  to  Calchfts.  From  him  Calobat  is 
often  caOed  Theitarides,  Ovid,  Mei,  IS,  r. 
^S.-^Stat,  1,  Aeh.  v. 491  *^Apolhn.  1,v.  289. 
-^Hornet,  n.  1,  T.  e9. 

THBTtSfOne  of  the  sea-deities,  daughter  of 
Nerens  and  Doris,  often  confounded  with 
Tethys,  her  grandmother.  She  was  conned 
by  Neptnne  and  Jupiter ;  but  when  the  gods 
were  informed  that  the  son  the  sboald  bring 
forth  must  become  greater  than  his  father, 
their  addresses  were  stopped,  and  Pelens,  the 
son  of  iEacns,  was  permitted  to  soHcit  her 
hand.  Thetis  refosed  him,  but  the  loT«r  had 
the  artifice  to  catch  her  when  asleep,  and  by 
binding  her  strongly,  he  pretrented  her  from 
escamng  from  his  grasp,  in  assuming  ^athr 
ent  mrms.  When  'Aetis  found  that  she  oonld 
not  elude  the  rigilanpe  of  her  lorer,  she  con- 
sented to  marry  him,  though  much  against 
her  inclination.  Their  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated on  Mount  Pelion,  with  great  pomp ; 
an  the  deities  attended  except  the  goddess  of 
dRscOrd,  who  punished  the  negligence  of  Pe- 
teue,  by  throwing  into  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bly a  ffolden  apple,  to  be  giyen  to  the  fairest 
of  all  3ie  goddesses,  (vtd  Discordia.)  Thetis 
became  mother  of  seVeral  children  by  Peleus, 
bnt  all  these  she  destroyed  by  fire  in  attempt 
ing  to  see  whether  they  were  immortal. 
Achilles  must  have  shared  the  same  ikte,  if 
Peleus  had  not  snatched  him  from  her  hand 
as  she  was  going  to  repeat  the  cruel  opera- 
tion. She  afterwards  rendered  him  tnyulner- 
able  by  plunging  him  in  the  waters  of  the 
Styx,  except  that  part  of  the  heel  by  which 
she  held  him.  As  Thetis  well  knew  the  ikte 
of  her  son,  she  attempted  to  remove  him  from 
the  Trojan  war  by  concealing  him  in  the 
court  of  LycomedM.  This  was  useless,  he 
went  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  The  mo- 
ther, still  anxious  for  his  preseryation,  pre- 
vailed upon  Vulcan  to  make  him  a  suit  of  ar 
monr ;  but  when  it  was  done,  she  refused  the 
^od  the  fkvours  which  she  had  promised  him. 
When  Achilles  was  killed  by  Paris,  Thetis 
issued  out  of  the  sea  with  the  Nereides  to 
mourn  his  death,  and  after  she  had  collected 
his  ashes  in  a  golden  um,  she  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  and  instituted  festiyals 
in  his  honour.  Hesiod.  T%eog.y,  244,  &o. — 
ApoUod,  1,  c.  2  and  9,1.  3,  c.  X^.^Hygin. 
fkb.64.— flOfii«r.  R,  I,  &c.  Orf.  24,  v.  56.-- 
Pottf.  5,c.  ]8,&c^0pfd.  Met.  11,  fab.  7, 
1.  12,  fab.  1,  &c. 

Theutis,  or  TxiTTHis,  a  prince  of  a  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  who  went 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  quarrelled  with  Aga- 
mcmnon  at  Aulis,  and  when  Minerva,  under 
the  form  of  Melas,  son  of  Ops,  attempted  to 
pacify  him,  he  struck  the  goddess  and  return- 
ed home.  Some  say  that  the  goddess  after- 
wards appeared  to  him  and  showed  him  the 
wound  which  he  had  given  her  in  the  thigh, 
and  that  he  died  soon  after.    Paut,  8,  c.  28. 

T&IA,  the  mother  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
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Aurora,  by  Hjrperimi.     <MdL  Thaa.) 
Tlesg.  ▼.  S71. 

Thimbbov,  a 
ral  to  cottdoet  a  war 
recalled,  and  afterwarda 
died  B.C.  991.    i>tW.  17. 

TbiehIsa,  a  town  W  9mmiia^  lAri 
Hiempsal  was  slain.     SmiL  Jmg.  2. 

Trisbb.  a  beaotlfQl  woasan  M  Ikkft. 
{rid.  Pyramus.)— - — A  Ufwm  «f  Bmate.  ^ 
tween  two  monntahu.     jPaass-  ft,  c  3S. 

ThoaB«  a  king  of  Taorsem  Ckmrnmm.^ 
the  age  of  Orestes  aad  Pyladea     Bi  wm. 
have  imaiolated  tkeaa  two  caiatoaftsd  ^m^ 
eraon  Diana's  ahara«  aiLaiilii^ta  Asfca 
baroos  customs  of  the  ooontry*  hmd  Iftsf  » 
been  delivered  bjlphifreni^  (MLfpl^oB 
Aeeofdkig  ta  soma,  TVoaa  wm  tbt  mmx. 
Borystbenes.    Oatf .  PoM.  S,  d. 
of  Lemtto^  son  of  Baedivis  assd 
daughter  of  Miooe,  aail  hoshaari  e^ 
He  had  been  made  knig^  of  La 
manthus.    He  was  stiD  alive 
nian  women  conspirad  to  kill  aU  Ibe 
the  island,  bat  hia  tile  was  sparad  ky 
daughter  Hypsipyle,  in  wboae  fr' 
resigned  the  crown.     Hypaiyytt 
father  to  depart  aeeretfy  fraas 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the 
arrived  safe  in  a  nei^^boari^g 
jiome  call  Chios,  th^igfa  mamj 
Thoas  was  assassinatad  by  Uie 
males  before  he  had  leHLcasaee. 
thologists  confound  tha  king  of 
that  of  Chersonesoa,  and  sappeaa 
were  one  and  the  sama  asa. 
their  opinion,  Thoas  was  very 
he  retired  from  Lamnoa,  and 
went  to  Tauriea  Cbei 
tied.    ^%Mc.8,v.208.— J5rimi.fah.UW 
— OvuT.  ta  lb.  884.^l9iraSc  t,  v.  IR- 
Stat.   Theb.  5,  v.   262  ani  48t      i^i 
Bhod.  1,  V.  209  and  615,     .ffaisd  1,aS.l 

3,  c  6.— £«r^.  m  fphig. An  oftswc 

Atolia,  who  strocely  oppaaad  Ite  visas  a 
the  Romans,  and  nvoaiwd  tbaaataraslaf  ii^ 
tiochus,  B.  C.  193. 

Thomyris,  called  also  l^iajrk,  Tmm^ 
Thamyris,  and  Tomyris,  wsa  qnaea  «l  4i 
Massagetfi.  After  bar  bnabandH  daai^  ik 
marched  against  Cyms,  who  wislMd  la  !■*<* 
her  territories,  ent  hb  araay  io  paaosa,  mi 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  ThalwrliiirBaifmB 
ordered  the  head  of  tba  lallan  Benardl  ta  k 
out  00*  and  thrown  into  a  vassal  fnO  af  bivi 
blood,  with  the  insulting  Words  ^  mim  > 
•anguine  <pum  Hlirti.  Her  son  had  fcm 
conquered  by  Cyrus  belore  ^m  marda 
herself  at  the  head  of  her  amies.  firfsAt 
1,  c.  206.-^ti«fm.  1,  c.  8 —  Tw^tdL  4,  d  i 
V.  143. 

Thobax,  a  Booatain  nai 
Ionia,  where  tha  grammarian 
suspended  on  a  cross  for  his  aboarva 
against  kings  and  absoluta 
the  proverb  taoe  m  SnUrare. '  Strmk.  I4-* 
A  Lacedsmonian  officer  who  aarvad  asir 
Lysander,  and  was  pat  la  dahtb  hj  tba  Eifr 
ri.    Plut.inL!f9. 

uiymzeu  uy  "^^j  v_/ v^^tx^ 
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Thobia  ubx,  agrwria^  hj  Sp.  Thoriai,  the 
>aoe.    It  ordained  that  do  penon  should 

any  rent  for  the  land  which  he  poatesied. 
bo  made  some  regulations  aboat  grazing: 

pastures.     Cic.  in  Brut. 
*HORVAZ,  a  mouDtain  of  Argolis.    It  re- 
'od  its  name  from  Thoroaz,  a  nymph  who 
ame  mother  of    Bapbagns  by  Japetas. 
>  monntain  was  afterwards  oaUed  C^ecy 

becante  Jopiter  changed  himself  there 

a  eackoo.    PoMt.  8,  c.  C7. 

HOTB,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as 

reury. 

'brace,  a  daughterof  Titaa.— -A  name 

'brace.    \yid.  Thracia.] 

URACBS,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  [virf. 

acia.] 

BRAciA,    a  lai|^    ooontry  of  Europe, 

%  to  the  east  of  Macedonia.    [It  was  a 

>arous  country  in  the  interior,  bat  bad 

\y  Greek  colonies  on  the  ooast.    The 

^raphy  of  this  country  is  far  from  being 

,  ascertained.      It  was   separated  from 

sedonia  by  the  Strymon  and  the  ridges  of 

nt  Pangeas  and  Mount  Rhodope  on  the 
V  from  Moesia  by  Mount  Hemus  on  the 
>,  Jfon  the  east  was  the  Euxine,  and  on  the 
^\  <ras  the  iEgean  Sea.]  The  Thraoians 
^S^j^ked  upon  as  a  cruel  and  barbarous 

W^Vjthey  were  naturally  brave  and  war- 

<,^Oicted  to  drinking  and  venereal  plea- 
V^d  they  sacrificed  without  the  small- 
/  inanity  their  enemies  on  the  altars  of 
"^0^0^,   Their  government  was  originally 

rchical,  and  divided  among  a  number  of 
pendent  princes.      Thrace  was  barren 

0  its  soil.  It  received  its  name  from 
ax,  the  son  of  Mars,  the  chief  deity  of 
country.      The   first  inhabitants  lived 

1  plunder,  and  on  the  milk  and  fiesh  of 
p.    It  forms  now  the  province  of  Rome 

Herodot,  4,  c  99, 1.  5,  c  a— <Sf/ra6.  I 
-f^trg.  ^n.  3,  &c.— JIfr/a,  2,  c  2,  &c. 
iU9.  9,  c.  29,  kc^Ovid,  Met.  11,  v.  9% 
,  V.  565,  fee— C.  JWp.  in  Ak.  1 1. 
aRls^A,  or  Tbrasba  Patus,  [a  Roman 
x>r  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  distinguished 
is  integrity  and  patriotism.  He  was  a 
e  of  Pataviom,  educated  in  Stoical  te- 

and  a  great  admirer  of  Cato  of  Utica. 
le  life  he  wrote.    His  contempt  of  the 

adulation  of  the  senate,  and  his  open 
manly  animadversions  on  the  enormities 
e  emperor,  were  the  occasion  of  his  being 
earned  to  death.  He  died  A.  D.  66,  in 
3th  year  of  Nero^s  reign.    Tacitus  says 

Nero  endeavoured  to  extirpate  virtue 

'  by  the  destruction  of  Psta  and  Sora- 

Ju9.  5,T.36.-%Alar/.  l,ep.  19.^  Tact/. 

>,  c.  16. 

?ra«yb0lv8,  a  (amousgeneral  of  Athens 
began  the  expulsion  of  the  30  tyrants  of 
ountry,  though  he  was  only  assisted  by  30 
s  friends.  His  efibrts  were  attended  with 
»e,  B.  C.  401,  and  the  only  reward  he 
ived  for  this  patriotic  action  was  a  crown 
I  with  two  twi|8  of  an  olive-branch ;  a 
r  of  his  own  disinterestedness  and  of  the 
leaof  his  countrymen.    The  Athenians 


employed  a  man  whose  abilities  and  humanity 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  Thrasybulus  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  recover  their 
lost  power  in  the  iElgean  and  on  the  coast  of 
Asia.  After  he  had  gained  many  advantages, 
this  great  man  was  killed  in  his  camp  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Aspendus,  whom  his  soldiers 
had  plundered  without  his  knowledge,  B.  C. 
391.  Diod.  14.— C.  JVqi.  in  ct/tf.— Ctc.  Phii. 

-^FiaL  Max,  4,  c.  1. A  tyrant  of  Mdetns* 

B.  C.  634. A  son  of   Gelon,    banished 

from  Syracuse,  of  which  he  was  the  tyrant, 
B.C.  466. 

Trrastllus.  a  man  of  Attica,  so  disor- 
dered in  his  mind  that  be  believed  all  the 
ships  which  entered  the  Pirsns  to  be  his  own. 
He  was  cured  by  means  of  his  brother,  whom 
he  liberally  reproached  for  deprivii^  him  of 
that  happy  illnsion  of  mind.    ^Hon,  V,  B- 

4,  e.  25. [One  of  the    Athenian   com* 

menders  at  the  battle  of  Arginos»,  oondemn- 
ed  to  death  with  his  oolleagnes,  for  omitting 
to  eoUect  and  bury  the  dead  after  the  aotioB. 
vid.  Arginuse.]— A  Greek  Pythagorean 
philosopher  and  mathematioian,  who  enjoyed 
the  favours  and  the  friendship  of  Augnstos 
and  Tiberius.    SueL  in  Tib. 

ThrasymIcbvs.  a  native  of  Cartbafe 
who  became  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  nf 
Plato.  Though  he  was  a  public  teacher  at 
Athens,  he  starved  for  want  of  bread,  and  at 
last  hung  himself.    Juo.  7,  v.  204. 

TbrIsymbnub.  a  lake  of  Italy  near  Pe- 
rusia,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there 
between  Annibal  and  the  Romans  under  Pla« 
minius,  B.  C  217.  No  less  than  16,000  Ro- 
mans were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  10,000  taken  prisoners,  or,  according  to 
Livy,  6,000.  or  Polybius,  15,000.  The  loss  of 
Annibal  was  about  1,500  men.  About  10,000 
Romans  made  their  escape,  all  covered  with 
wounds.  This  lake  is  now  called  the  lake 
of  Perugia.    [«*  The  lake,"  says  Eustace, 

is  a  very  noble  expanse  of  water,  about 
ten  miles  in  length  and  about  seven  in 
breadth.  Three  little  islands  rise  in  it,  the 
largest  and  the  least  about  a  mile  from  the 
northern  shore,  the  other  near  the  southern 
extremity.  The  banks  of  the  lake  ascend 
gi-adually,  but  in  some  places  rapidly,  from 
its  margin.'*]  Strmb.  5.— Ootei.  Fait.  6,  ▼. 
765.— Phi/. 

Tbrbicius,  of  Thrace.  Orpheus  is  called 
by  way  of  eminence,  TAretctia  Haetrdo*. 
Firg.  JEn.  6,  v.  645. 

THRi]S8A,an  epithet  applied  to  Harpa- 
Wce,  a  native  of  Thrace.  Virg.  JEn.  l,v. 
320. 

THRiAMBue,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bac- 
chus. 

TbrovIvm,  a  town  of  Phocis,  where  the 
Boagrius  falls  into  the  sea,  in  the  Sinus  Mali- 
acus.  [It  was  the  chief  town  oi  the  Locri 
Epicnemidii,  and  is  now  BodomtMO.'i  Lie. 
36,  c.  20.— 3rrfl6.  9.— P/f».  4,  c.  7. Ano- 
ther of  Tbesprotia. 

THucTDiois,  a  celebrated  Greek  histo- 
rian bom  at  Athens.  His  lather's  name  was 
Oloros,  and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned 
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the  gp-eat  Miltiades.    [He  was  bora  thirteen 
years  after  Herodotus,  and  forty  years  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesi- 
an  war.    This  date  has  been  preserved  for 
us  by  Pamphila,  a  female  anthor  of  the  age 
of  Nero,  and  by  Aulus  GelUos  in  bis  Jfoetet 
AUicd.     Thucydides    has  been  sometimes 
confounded  with  one  of  the  antagonists  ot 
Pericles,  who  bore  the  same  name,  but  wnf 
the  son  of  Milesias.    It  is  said  also,  that  being 
present  in  early  youth  at  the  Olympic  games, 
when  Herodotus  read  hts  history,  he  was  so 
touched  by  the  applause  which  the  latter  re- 
ceived  as  to  burst  into  tears.    This  little 
anecdote,  however,  so  creditable  to  Thuoy 
dides, appears  very  apocrjrphal.    It  is  related 
indeed  by  the  anonymous  author  of  his  life 
bat  no  preceding  writer  makes  any  mention 
of  it.]    His  youth  was  distinguished  by  ao 
eager  desire  to  excel  in  the  vigorous  exer- 
cises and  gymnastic  amusements  which  call. 
«d  the  attention  of  his  ootemporariea,  and 
when  he  had  reached  the  years  of  manhood, 
he  appeared  in  the  Athenian  armies.  During 
the  reloponnesian  war  he  has  commissioned 
by  his  countrymen  to  relieve  Amphipolis 
but  the  quick  march  of  Brasidas,  the  Lace 
ttemonian  general,  defeated  his  operations, 
and  Thocydides,  ansuoeessful  in  his  expe 
<]ition,  was  banished  from    Athens.      This 
Happened  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  celebrat- 
ed war.    [It  seems  he  had  command  of  a 
fleet  in  this  quarter.    He  saved,  however. 
Klione,  which  was  likewise  threatened  by  the 
«nemy.    Being  banished  from  Athens*  he  re- 
hired to  Soaptesyle  in  Thrace,  where  he  pos- 
•sessed  some  mines  in  right  of  his  wife.    Here 
be  remained  twenty  years,  and  began  to 
write  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  returned  to  Athene  after  it  had  been 
taken  by  Lysander.    Pausanias  says,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  assassinated  on  the  way  ; 
but  he  mistakes  the  date,  for  it  appears  from 
the  history,  that  Thucydides  survived  the 
war.]    This  famous  history  is  continued  only 
to  the  2 1st  year  of  the  war,  and  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  time  till  the  demolition  of 
the  waHs  of  Athens,  was  described  by  the  pen 
-of  Theopompus  and  Xenophou.    [The  histo- 
ry of  Thucydides  was  -interrupted  by  hi* 
death.  The  eighth  and  last  book  is  imperfect 
and  inferior  to  the  rest,  a  circumstance  which 
Tenders  it  probable  that  this  portion  of  his 
work  had  not  been  revised  by  the  historian 
previous  to  his  death.]  Thucydides  wrote  in 
^e  Attic  dialect,  as  possessed  of  more  vigour, 
purity,  elegance,  and  energy.     [Thucydides 
is  regarded  as  the  canon,  or  perfection,  of 
Atticism.    Dionytins  of  Halicamassus  ha» 
been  unjustly  severe  on  his  style.    A  juftifi 
cation  of  the  historian,  m  this  respect,  has 
been  attempted  by  Poppo,  one  of  the  late 
editors  of  the  work.     Among  the  Latin  wri 
ten,  SftUust  and  Taoitas  appear  to  have  taken 
Thucydides  for  their  model.]  He  spared  nei- 
ther  time  nor  money  to  procure  autheutie  ma- 
terials ;  and  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their 
«oemtes,  furnished  him  with  many  valuable 
cemn^nnieations,  which  contributed  to  throw 


great  light  on  the  dilferent 
war.    The  hiitorian   of  HalicamasKi  k 
been  compared  with  the   eoq  orOiarai.L.  | 
each  has  his  peculiar  exc^ellciicc.   SvMte.; 
of  style,  grace,  and  elegsnee  of  exprew* 
may  be  called  the  <4iar3ict«riatici  of  tWk 
mer,  while  Thacydidea  ataiidauBeqaiaeii 
the  fire  of  his  descriptimi,  the  ttntwmm^  «l 
at  the  seme  time,  the  strong   and  cacrj^ 
m^^tt^  of  his  narrative.     [Tbe  conoMi^ 
f  Thucydides,  howev^er,  eooa^times  Jc^t* 
rates  into  obscurity,  particoUrty  ia  kai  hft> 
ranguet :  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  verj  ssao- 
tons  about  the  elegance  of  bis  style  or  thtyp 
ty  of  his  language,  bat  more  aaabitieviecaB 
muaicate  information  than  to  pleese  ifee  ear. 
Wholly  engaged  with  his    aabyect  bs  is  ac 
anxious  mbovX  the  cfaoioe  of  words,  er  ths- 
nice  collocation,  nor  does  be  even  MstiBFi 
regard  the  strict  rales  of  grammar  ia  thrr* 
dour  of  composition.     These  Jafcrti.  etea 
some  ignoraotly  admire,  are  coontcrMsaeBi 
by  the  justness  and  dignity  of  bis  scatsat*. 
the  fidelity  and  aecoraey  of  bis  detail,  sn 
the  judicious  reflections  he  constantly  aahs 
upon  every  plan  that  was  proposed  asJ  we- 
ry  measure  that  was  parsaed .     His  apsacfe 
may  be  considered  as  the  philoeopbicB]  pvi 
of  his  history,  as  they  develope  tbe  caascs  a 
events,  the  interesta,  motive*,   ritrtn,  mi 
principles  of  all  tbe   atatcs  eogmged  as  tkit 
ruinous  war,  and  bring  these  important  peis'j 
more  into  view  than  tbe  detached  rcflcctiosi 
of  modera  historians.     In  tbe  aai  ratsea  c 
great  events  he  has  seldoa  been  eqoalsi^ 
The  plague  of  Athena,  tbe  siege  of  Ptatat, 
the  sedition  at  Corcyra,  tbe  defeat  ef  tk 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  are  painted  in  the  mat 
picturesque  and  forcible  manner.]    ffii  n- 
lations  are  authentic,  as  he  bimsslf  was  is- 
terested  in  the  events  be  mentiims ;  hnm- 
partiality  is  indnbitaUe,  as  be  no  wbsit  h^ 
trays  the  least  resentment  againat  bis  esaa- 
trymen,  and  the  fiietions  partiaanB  of  Qmb. 
who  had  banished  him  from  Athens,    thir 
have  blamed  the  historian  for  the  iajndnpa 
distribution  of  hb  sobject ;  and  while,  fsrtk 
sake  of  accuracy,  the  whole  is  dividsd  hb 
summers  and  winters,  tbe  thread  ef  tbe  ho- 
tory  is  interrupted,  the  scene  continna8yski&- 
ed ;  and  the  reader,  unable  to  porsae  epuii 
to  the  end,  is  transported  from  Persia  le  Pe- 
loponnesus, or  from  the  walb  of  Syracnat  :■ 
the  coast  of  Corcyra.    The  aaiajeted  ha- 
rangues of  Thucjrdides  have  been  anirermlr 
admired ;  be  found  a  model  in  Herodotni»  be 
he  greatly  surpassed  the  original.     Ths  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  was  so  admired,  thai  De- 
mosthenes, to  perfect  himself  as  an  oratr« 
transcribed  it  eight  different  times,  and  reel 
it  with  such  atteotioa  that  he  oonkl  alm^ 
repeat  it  by  heart.     Thucydides  died  it 
Athens,  where  he  bed  been  recalled  fnm  ks 
exile,  in  hh   80lb  year,  391    years  hdm 
Christ.   The  best  editions  of  Tbucydidwm 
those  of  Didrer,  frl.   Anut.   1731  ;  ef  Gl» 
gow,  ISmo.  8  vols.  1759 ;  of  Hudson,  hLOi 
on.  1696;andthe8ro.ofBipant.  ]7aB,6f«k 
[To  these  may  be  added  tbe  improved  at- 
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Oiiker,  by  Gottleber  and  Baver,  Lips. 
EM>4,  S  Tols.  4to ;  and  that  of  Haackius. 
"1819,  3  voli.  8  0.1  Cie.  de  Oral.  &c. 
►«i.  1^ — Dionyt.  Hal.  de  T/iue.— wE/i 

".    H.    12,  c.  50 — Qan^t/. A  son  oi 

ki«ua»  in  the  a^  ol  Pericles.  He  was  bn- 
sd  for  his  opposition  to  the  measures  ul' 
des,  ifec. 

B17X8TO,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Ger 
s        Tacit, 

'aOi^s,  an  island  in  the  most  norths r 
^  of  the  German  ocean,  to  which,  on  ai- 
at-of  its   great  distance  to  the  north,  thi- 
ients  gave  the  epithet  of  ultima.    It?  m 
tioo    w^as   never  accurately  ascertaine<i, 
kce  its  present  name  is  unknown  by  mo- 
il historians.     Some  suppose  that  it  is  the 
ind  now  called  Iceland,  or  part  of  Green 
4«  whilst   others  imag^ine  it  to  be  one  of 
I  Shetland  Isles.    [The  Thule  mentioned 
Tacitus  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  and  which 
&t  commander  discoverMl  in  circnmnavt 
ting  Britain,  coincides  with  Mainland^  one 
the  Shetland  Isles.    The  Thule  spoken 
by  Pytheas,  the  ancient  Greek  navigator. 
as  different  from  this.    The  relation  of  Py- 
leas  is  rather  romantic  in  some  of  its  fea- 
ires  ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  states  that 
s   climate  was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  sea 
at  a  chaotic  confusion  of  these  three  ele- 
lents  ;  from  other  parts  of  his  narrative, 
oweyer,  oiany  have  been  lad  to  suppose  that 
is    Thule  was  modem   Iceland  or  Norway 
ilannert  declares  himself  in  favour  of  the  for- 
ner ;  D^Anville  opposes  it.    Ptolemy  places 
Lhe  middle  of  this  Thule  in  63<^  of  latitude, 
and  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  the 
^ys  were  S4  hours,  which  could  not  have  been 
trqe  at  the  equinoxes,  but  must  have  referred 
to  the  solstices,  and  therefore  this  island   is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  66"^  3ff  lat.  that  is, 
under  the  polar  circle.  The  Thule  of  which 
Prooopios  speaks,  D'Anville  makes  to  cor- 
respond with  the  modern  canton  of  Tylemor 
in  Norway.    The  details  of  Procopius,  how 
ever,  seem  to  agree  rather  with  the  ac- 
counts that  have  been  given  of  the  state 
of  ancient  Lapland.    Some  modem  geogra 
phers  think  that  by  Thnle  the  ancients  mean 
nerelj  Scandinavia,  of  which  their  know- 
ledge  was  very  limited.]     filal.  3,  Syl.  5.  v. 
go.— S«ro6.  l.-%»ff/<i,  3,  c.  e.^Taeit.  Agrie, 
10.— P/in.  2,  c.  75,  1.  4«  c.  16.— Kirg.  O.  1, 
T.  30.— JuB.  15,  V.  112. 

T HURLS,  n,  or  II7H,  a  town  of  Lucania, 
in  Italy,  boilt  by  a  colony  of  Athenians  on 
the  rains  of  Sybaris,  B.  C.  444.  In  the  num- 
ber of  this  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and 
Herodotas.  [vid,  Sybaris.]   Sirab,  6.— PZin. 

12,  c.  4.— Afe/a,  2,  c.  4. A  town  of  Mea 

tenia.   Pans.  4,c.  3h—Strab,  8. 

THV&iirvs,  a  name  given  to  Augustus 
^heD  be  wu  young,  either  because  some  of 
his  progeoitors  were  natives  of  Thorium,  or 
because  they  had  distiQgnished  themselves 
there.   Swlon.^ug.l, 

Thuscu,!  country  of  Italy,  the  same  as 
Etniria.    [vid-  Etruria.] 
Thtadis,  (n/ig.  Thtab)  a  Mine  of  the 


Bacchanals.  They  received  it  from  Thyat, 
daughter  of  Cattahut  and  mother  of  Del- 
ohus  by  Apollo.  She  was  the  first  woman 
ho  was  priestess  of  the  god  B^iochus.  Firg, 
•/En.  5,  V.  302.— Pota.  10,  c.  4. 

THTiMis.  a  river  of  Epiros  falling  into  the 
Ionian  Sea.     [Cicero^s  friend  Atticus  bad  a 
ountry-seat  here,  called  Amaltheum,  near 
Torone]     Paus,  I,  c.  II  .—Cie.  7,  Jitl  2. 

ThtatIila,  [a  city  of  Lydia,  near  the 
northern  confines,  situate  on  the  small  river 
Lycus.  not  far  from  its  source.  According  to 
Pliny,  its  original  name  was  Pelopia  ;  and 
Strabo  make:*  it  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Macedonians.  It  was  enlarged  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  selected  as  a  place 
of  arms  by  Andronioui,  who  liedared  him- 
elf  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  alter 
the  death  of  Attains.  Thyalira,  according 
to  Strabo,  belonged  originally  to  Mysia ;  from 
the  time  of  Pliny,  however,  we  find  it  ascrib- 
ed to  Lydia.  Its  ruins  are  now  called  jik» 
HisaTf  or  the  white  castle.  This  was  one  of 
the  churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelations.] 
Liv.  87,  c.  8  and  44. 

Thtxbtks,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippoda- 
mia,  and  grandson  of  Tantalus,  debauched 
£rope,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Atreus,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  Uke  him  as  his  coUeagae 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.    This  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  Atreus  divorced  £rope,  and 
banished  Thyefetes  from  his  kingdom ;  but 
soon  after,  the  more  eflectoally  to  punish  his 
infidelity,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  him,  and  recalled  him  to   Argoa. 
Thyestes  was  received  by  bis  brother  at  an 
elegant  entertainment,  but  he  was  soon  in- 
formed that  be  had  been  feeding  apon  the 
fiesh  of  one  of    his  own  children.     This 
4treos  took  care  to  communicate  to  him  by 
showing  him  the  remains  of  his  son's  body. 
This  action  appeared  so  barbarous,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  mythologists,  the  sun 
changed  his  usual  course  not  to  be  a  specU- 
tor  of  so  bloody  a  scene.    Thyestes  escaped 
from  his  brother  and  fled  to  Epirus.    Some 
time  after  he  met  his  daughter  Pelopeia  in  a 
^ove  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  he  offered  her 
violence  without  knowing  who  she  was.  This 
incest,  however,  according  to  »me,  was  in- 
tentionally committed  by  the  father,  as  he  had 
been  told  by  an  oracle,  that  the  injuries  he 
had  received  from  Atreus  would  be  avenged 
by  a  son   bora  from  himself  and   Pelopeia. 
The  daughter,  pregnant  by  her  father,  was 
«een  bv  her  uncle  Atreus  and   married,  and 
fome  time  after  she  brought  into  the  world  a 
son,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods.    The 
life  of  the   child  was  preserved  by  goats  ; 
he  was  called  iEgysthus,  and  presented  to  his 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  Atreus. 
When  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  the  aK>ther 
»ave  her  son  figysthu?  a  sword,  which   she 
had  taken  from  her  unknown  ravisher  in  the 
^ove  of  Minerva,  with  hopes  of  discovering 
who  he  was.     Meantime  Atreus,  intent  to 
i»unish  his  brother,  sent  Agamemnon  and  Me- 
nelaus  to  pursue  him,  and  when  at  last  they 
found  him,  ha  was  dragged  to  .\rgo8,  and 
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tbrow  into  a  close  prison.  JRgjtXhtxB  wai 
sent  to  murder  Thyestet,  bqt  the  father  re 
collected  the  sword  which  was  raited  to  stab 
hiiiii  and  a  few  questions  convinced  him  that 
his  assassin  was  bis  own  son.  Pelopeia  was 
present  at  this  discovery,  and  when  she 
foand  that  she  had  committed  incest  with 
her  father,  she  asked  fgysthtis  to  examine 
the  sword,  and  immediately  plaqg^  it  into 
her  own  breast.  iE^sthus  rushed  from  the 
prison  to  Atreus,  with  the  bloody  weapon, 
aD4  murdered  him  near  an  altar,  as  he  wtsh< 
ed  to  offer  thanks  to  the  fods  on  the  sappos* 
ed  death  of  Tbyestes.  At  the  death  of 
Atreas,  Thyestes  was  placed  on  his  brother's 
throne  by  JCg^ysthus,  from  which  he  was  soon 
after  driven  by  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
He  retired  from  Argos,  and  wa^  banished  in- 
to the  island  of  Cythera  by  Agamemnon, 
where  he  died.  ApolM,  ^  c.  A.—Sfiktt. 
in  Ajmx,—Hjfgin,  fab.  86,  &o. — Ovid,  in  lb 
SBB'—Luem.  1,  ▼.  544, 1.  7,  v.  45l.-^Sen€e, 
inThjfttt. 

TRTKBRAf  a  small  town  of  Lydia,  near 
Sardis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was 
fou|;ht  there  between  Cyras  and  Crmsos,  in 
which  the  latter  was  defeated.  The  troops 
of  Cyrus  amonnted  to  196.000  men,  besides 
chariots,  and  those  of  Croesus  were  twice 
as  numerous.—— A  plain  in  Troas,  through 
which  a  small  river,  called  Thymbrius,  falls 
in  its  course  to  the  Scamander.  ApeUo  had 
there  a  temple,  and  from  thence  be  is  called 
Tkynibr^ut.  Achillea  was  killed  there  by 
Paris,  according  to  some.  Strab,  \3.-^tal. 
4.  Sifh.  7,  V.  « — Dietyt.  Cni,  ^  c.  52, 1.  ^ 
c.  1. 

Tqi  MBRJBva,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  Vvrg, 
0. 4,  V.  323.  JEn.  %  v.  86.  (vid,  Thymbra.) 
[THTMBiUirBf ,  a  city  of  Fhrygia*  east  of 
Ipsus,  now  T$haktelu,'i 

Thtm<btu,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Ox 
inthas,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  The 
sens,  who  reigned  at  Athens.  He  was  de 
posed  because  he  refused  to  aoeept  a  cfaal 
lenge  sent  by  Zanthus,  kmg  of  Boeotia,  imd 
was  succeeded  by  a  Messenian  6.  C  1128, 
who  repaired  the  honour  of  Athens  by  fight 
ing  the  Boeotian  king.  Paus.  2,  o.  18.— A 
Trojan  prince,^hose  wife  and  son  were  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Priam.  It  was  to  re- 
venge the  king's  cruelty  that  he  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  bring  the  wooden  horse 
within  their  city.  He  was  son  of  Loomedoo. 
according  to  some.  Ftrg,  ^n.  2,  v.  32. — 
Diclys.  Cre/.  4,c.4. 

Thtvi,  or  BiTH  Yvi,a  people  of  Bitbynia ; 
hence  the  word  Thyna  merx  applied  to  theii 
commodities.  [They  were  of  Thraoian  ori 
gin.  tfid,  Bitbynia.]  Borat.  3,  od.  7,  v.  3, 
— PZm.4,c.  11. 

Trntdmrn,  a  name  given  to  Semele  after 
she  had  been  presented  with  immortality.by 
her  son  Bacehus.    ApoVod.  3,  c.  5. 

Tbtovbus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  from 
his  mother  Semele,  who  was  called  Thyone. 
[Some  derive  the  name  from  flyiw, /w^rc.  I 
Apolloi,  3,  a  S.^Horat.  1,  ©d.  17,  v.  23.— 
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Thtrb,  a  town  of  the  M < 
for  a  battle  fought  there  between  the  Afpn 
and  the  Lace&monisuu.  MtnHwt  I,  c  C 
— Sftif.  TA«A.4,T,4«.  , 

THYBftA,  an  island  oB  the  const  ol  Felspm-  < 
nesus,  near  Hermione.     HeroJai,  C,  c.  H. 

THTB8Ao£TiB,  a  people  of  SaimiitiB,  vis 
live  upon  hunting.  [Herodotes  sakm  tb 
Tanais  rise  in  their  territorj.]  PHn.  4,  cl  tt. 

Thtrsvi,  a  river  oi  Serdnin,  mam  Om- 
tagni. 

TiBsniAS,  a  town  of  CHlUee,  Imilt  by  Es- 
rod,  near  a  lake  of  the  snme  neote,  md  cb&- 
ed  aiUr  Tiberius.  pThe  lake  wea  preTism* 
\j  called  by  the  name  of  Ganneeareth.  hwm 
a  pleasant  district  called  Geaoesar,  si  lbs 
northern  extremity  of  tbe  Uke.  Tib«iM  ■ 
often  mentioned  ij  the  Jewtah  wtilen,  ka- 
oause,  after  the  taking  of  Jenmelem,  there  ess 
at  TibertM  a  s^oeeasieo  of  Hefaiew  jajps 
and  doctors,  till  the  fcarth  eeotwy.  ^ 
phanins  says  t^  a  Hrbrew  trearisdan  d 
St.  John  and  flha  Acts  of  the  AposCkt  aai 
kept  in  this  eity.]  Pftn.  5,  e.  16.  Jm^ 
A.  18,0.3. 

TrBEBiHi^Sf  aon  of  Capetas,  mad  ki^g  sf 
Alba,  was  drowned  in  the  river  Albcria,  eiidi 

that  account  assumed  the  name  of  Tik- 
rtf,  of  which  he  became  the  proterfing  gid. 
"       1,  c.  3.— Ctc.  dt  Jfat.  £>.  t  c  20.— fer. 


&c— OM^  Aae.  t»  r. 


de  L,  A,  4,  e.  5| 
389,  U  4.  V.  47. 

Tf BfiBiB,  Tyberis,  Tiber,  or  Tibrk,  a  rrver 
of  Italy,  on  whose  banks  the  atj  of  Room 
was  built.    It  was  originally  oaUed  AMmia^ 
from  the  whiteness  of  its  waters,  a»i  aflor- 
wards  Tiberis,  when  Tiberioaa,  king  of  Alba, 
had  been  drowned  there,  [ft  is  probeble  that 
Albula  was  the  Latin  name  of  the  river,  iv] 
Tiberis  or  Tibris  the  Tuscan  ooe.     Varro  ■- 
fenns  us  that  a  prince  of  the  Veientes,  oaa- 
ed  Dehebrit^  gave  his  name   to  tbe  streati, 
and  that  out  of  this  grew  an  tiaae  the  appefls- 
tions  Tiberis  and  Tibri&.     It  is  ofteo  eafisd 
by  tbe  Greeks  Tkymbris^  (o  ev/u^ft).]   It 
was  also  named  7)frrhenu$^  bVcaiue  it  water- 
ed Etruria,  and  Lydiw  because  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  neighbourhood  were  aoppeeed  l» 
be  of  Lydian  origin,    [esd.  Etmria.1    Tbs 
Tiber  rises  in  tbe  Appenines,  mod  &fls  into 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea  16  nules  below  Rosm,  after 
dividing  Latium  lh>m  Etruria.     [vtf.  Osda.] 
Ovid.  Fast,  4,  v.  47, 329,  tic  1.  5^  t.  UU  m 
lb,  514.— I.««m.  1,  V.  381,  Ssc.-^rarf^ie 
L.  L.  4,  c.  5.— rirg.  wJCn.  7,  v.  30.- Bbet 
1,  Od.  2,  V.  \Z.^-^tU,  2.  c.  A^—Lik.  I,  c  3. 

Tiberius,  Claudius  Drusns  Nero,  a  Re- 
oinn  emperor  after  the  death  of  Angn9t■^ 
descended  from  the  family  of  the  Claudi. 
In  his  early  years  he  commanded  popularity 
by  entertaining  the  populace  with  ma^sii- 
cent  shows  and  fights  of  gladiators,  and  he 
gained  some  applause  in  the  funeral  oration 
arhicb  he  pronounced  over  his&ther,  theu^ 
only  nine  years  old.  His  first  appearance  a 
the  Roman  armies  was  under  Angnstos,  In  tbe 
war  against  the  Cantabri,  and  aiterwaids  n 
the  capacity  of  general  he  obtained  victorim 
in  different  parto  of  Jhe^  e^i^^^  was  rr 
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i7ardMiifithmtriaaiph.  Tet,  in  the  mlArt  of 
bis  giwji  Tibarittd  fell  under  tfce  dkplMtare 
of  Ao^stfUt&ad  retired  lo  Rhodes,  where  he 
»etiiiued  for  Mvea  fears  es  ao  exile«  tiU,  by 
he  iofteeiioe  ef  hit  ttother  Livia  with  the  em 
oeror,  he  was  recalled.  His  retara  to  Rome 
wm»  the  oore  florioas ;  he  bad  thfeooanmniJ 
if  theRoinao  arsiies  id  Ifijrrieain,  PaoMNna 
md  Daloaatia,  and  seettied  to  divide  the  sere- 
ei^  power  wHh  AugfVsttis.  At  the  death  of 
his  celebrated  ettiperor,  Tiberias,  who  httd 
temk  adopted*  asstmied  the  reins  of  govern- 
nent;  and  while  with  dissimolation  and  af- 
ected  modasty  he  wished  to  decline  the  dsfn- 
^otn  ofllce,  be  found  time  to  trj  the 
Melity  of  his  friende,  and  to  make  the  l^reat- 
ist  pan  «f  the  RoB*ns  believe  that  he  was 
nveated  wHhthe  purple,  not  from  his  own 
iboice,  but  by  the  reeommendatioo  of  Au|r»- 
Us,  «nd  the  ur^nt  entreaties  of  the  Roman 
lenate.  The  l^nniiifg  of  his  reign  seemed 
0  proteise  tmn^villity  to  the  wortd ;  Tiberius 
eoB  a  WatchfWI  guardian  of  the  public  peace, 
le  was  the  friend  of  Justiee,  and  never  as- 
mmed  the  sounding  titles  whieh  must  dis* 
^st  nliree  Bittdo ;  but  he  was  satisfled  to  say 
>f  hunsetf  that  he  was  Ihe  mnrter  of  his 
tlavuf,  the  general  of  his  seWiers ,  and  the  fe 
Iter  of  the  oitiseBs  of  Renew  That  eeeming 
Boderatlon,  however,  wbieh  w«l  bnt  the 
1-uit  of  the  deepest  peliey,  soendfsappenred, 
ind  Tiberius  Was  vfewed  in  his  real  ehsurae 
ter.  His  higfatttnde  «e  his  ntotber  Livia,  to 
Nrhoee  intrigiles  he  was  indebted  for  the  pur 
3le,  his  oruelty  to  his  wife  Julia,  efeid  his  ty- 
rannical oppression  and  murder  of  manyno- 
>le  senators,  rendered  him  odious  te  die  peo- 
)le,  and  suspected  even  by  fab  nest  hitimate 
avourites.  The  armies  mutinied  in  Panne* 
lia  and  Oemienyf  bnt  the  tnmults  Were 
ileneed  by  the  prudence  of  the  g«n#mls  and 
he  fidelity  of  the  oflicers,  and  the  factious  4e- 
nag^ognes  were  abandoned  to  their  condign 
Mmiahnslmt.  This  acted  •■  a  oheek  uponTi- 
pertns  in  Rome ;  he  knew  from  thence,  as 
lie  %oceessors  experiedced,  that  his  power 
rae  precarious,  and  his  very  existence  in 
lerpetual  danger.  He  continued  as  he  had 
M^n,  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  the 
ennte ;  all  libels  against  him  he  disregarded, 
ind  observed  that  in  a  free  dty,  the  thoughts 
ind  the  tongue  of  every  man  should  be  free^ 
riie  tnses  wera  gradually  lessened,  add  lus 
try  restrained  by  the  salutary  rerulatiens,ai4 
ivnll'as  by  the  prewiling  emem|»e  and  fru- 
^lity  of  the  emperor.  While  Rome  exhibit- 
id  a  toene  of  penuemd  puUfo  tranquillity, 
lie  Barbarians  were  seversilly  defeated  oq 
iie  boftlerBof  the  empiiw,  and  Tibnriosgain^ 
idnerwhonotrs  by  the  Uctivity  and  valour  of 
Sermaniooi  and  hitfother  lUtfatfhVlieatenants, 
iTet  the  triumphs  of  Oermatttcus  leera  be- 
leld  with  Jealousy.  Tiberius  dreaded  his 
;>ower,  he  w«e  eo^oui  Of  bfar  popularity,  and 
the  death  ef  that  oelebrited  general  in  An- 
tiooh  was,  as  sbme  soppom,  aoeelerated  by 
poison,  and  the  secret  resentment  of  the  em- 
[>eror.  Not  only  his  rektions  and  fttends, 
l>nt  the  great  «nd  opnledt  were  saerifieed  to 


his  ambition,  oruelty ,  and  avarice  <  ami  there 
wae  scarce  in  Rome  one  single  feinily  that 
did  not  reproach  Tiberius  S>r  the  loss  of  n 
brother,  a  fether,  or  a  husband.  He  at  last 
rstired  to  the  island  of  Capress,  on  the  const 
ot  Campania,  where  he  buried  himself  in  un- 
lawful pleasures^  The  care  of  the  empiro 
was  intrusted  to  fevouritea,  among  Whom 
Sejanos  for  a  while  shone  with  oncemmon 
tpieadoor.  In  this  solitary  retreat  the  empe- 
ror proposed  rewards  to  such  as  invented  new 
pleasures,  or  could  produce  fresh  hixnries. 
He  forget  his  age  as  well  as  his  dignity,  and 
disgraMd  himself  by  the  moat  unnatural  vices 
and  enormous  iodulgeoces  which  can  draw  n 
blush,  even  upon  the  oonntonance  ef  the  meit 
debauched  and  abandoned.  While  the  oaspe- 
Tor  wns  lost  to  himeelf  and  to  the  workl  the 
provinoM  vmto  harassed  en  every  side  by  Use 
Barbarims,  and  Tiberius  fonnd  himosif  insnlt- 
ed  by  these  enemies  wfiom  hitherto  he  had 
seen  fall  prostrate  ot  hisfeet  with  every  araik 
of  submissive  ndttla^en.  At  last,  grown  weak 
and  helpless  through  infhmities,  he  titouf  hi  of 
hie  apprenohiog  dissohitSon  ;  and  as  be  well 
knew  that  Rome^ould  not  ekiit  without  ^ 
,  he  nominated  as  his  sueeessor  Cains 
Caligula.  Mnny  might  in^uuro,  why  a  youth 
natural^  so  viosous  and  abandoned  os  Caius 
was  ohosan  to  be  the  master  of  an  eKtenstve 
.  re  (  but  Tiberius  wished  his  o^wn  cruel- 
ties  to  ho  forgotten  in  the  borbaritses  which 
might  ho  dbpiayed  in  the  reignof  his  succes- 
sor, trbOBonahfrnlprepenBilies  he  had  well 
defined,  ib  saying  of  Caligula  that  he  bred  n 
serpent  for  the  Roumn  people,  and  a  Phae- 
«onfor  the  rost  of  the  empire.  Tiberius  died 
at  Mlisennm,  the  1«(hef  Maroh,  A.  D.  37,  in 
tin  7Mh  year  "df^iis  age,  after  a  reign  of  tC 
yeers,BiKmontha,«nd36days.  Caligula  woe 
aoensod  Of  havfcig  hnitened  bb  end  by  suffo- 
cating kittv  Tim  joy  was  universal  trhen  his 
death  #as  known ;  and  tlw  people  of  Rome, 
m  the  midst  of  sorrow,  had  a  moment  to  re- 
joice, heedleaieoftbocalomitieswhiohawait- 
ed  them  in  the  soooeoding  reigns.  The  body 
of  Tiberius  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
burnt  with  great  sdomnity.  A  funeral  ora- 
tion was  pronounced  by  Caligula,  who  seem- 
ed to  forget  his  benefactor  while  he  expatiat- 
ed on  the  praises  of  Augustus,  Germanicus, 
and  his  own.  The  character  of  Tiberius  has 
been  examined  with  particular  attention  by 
historians,  and  his  reign  is  the  subject  of  the 
most  perfbct  and  eleeant  of  all  the  composi- 
tions of  Tacitus^  When  a  private  man,  Ti- 
berius was  omvoraally  esteemed  t  when  he 
had  no  superior,  he  was  proud,  arrogant, 
jealous,  end  revengeful.  If  he  found  his  mili- 
tary operations  ooodocted  by  a  warlikogone- 
ral,  he  affected  asoderation  and  viKue ;  but 
when  be  got  rid  of  the  powerfol  hiftuenoe  of 
a  fevourite,  he  wns  tyrMwicul  and  dimdou. 
If,  as  some  observe,  he  had  lived  in  the  times 
of  the  Roman  repubho,  he  might  have  been 
08  eonspiouous  as  his  groat  nnoestors ;  bat  the 
sDvere^fn  power  lodged  hi  his  hands  render- 
ed him  vioiouB  and  oppressive.  Tet«  though 
ho  eneouraged  fatformors  and  fevo««d  flitto- 
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T7,  Im  bluthed  at  tht  mtan  wrvilitiet  of  the 
MMtt,  and  derided  theadalatioo  of  bitooar- 
tien,  who  approached  him,  be  iaid«  at  if  tbev 
appraaefaed  a  nra^e  elephant.  He  was  ■ 
patron  of  learning;,  he  wat  an  eloquent  aoo 
ready  speaker,  and  dedicated  •ome  part  oi 
hit  lime  tottudj.  He  wrote  a  lyno  poem, 
entitled,  A  oomplaiot  on  the  death  of  Lucius 
Caetar,  ai  alio  Bome  Greek  piecet  in  tmita 
tioa  of  some  of  his  favourite  authors.  H* 
avoided  all  improper  espressions,  and  all  fo 
reiffn  words  he  totally  wished  to  banish  from 
the  Latin  tongue.  As  instances  of  bis  huma- 
nity, it  has  been  recorded  that  he  wasnncom- 
monly  liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  habitations  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
violent  earthquake,  A.  D.  17.  One  of  hi» 
officers  wished  him  to  increase  the  taxes,  Ae. 
•aid  Tiberius,  a  good  thopherd  mutt  tkrar. 
noijk^  kiM  sheep.  The  senators  wished  to 
call  the  month  of  November,  in  which  he  wai> 
bom,  by  his  name,  in  imitation  of  J.  Cttsar 
and  Au|;ustus,  in  the  months  of  July  and  An 
g^ust ;  but  this  he  refused,  sayinr.  What  ttiU 
3foudo,e&nteHpt/aihen^ifyOH  have  thirteen 
Ctuan  f  Like  the  rest  of  the  emperors,  he 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  even 
dorittf  his  lifii.  It  has  been  wittily  observed 
by  Seneca,  that  he  never  was  intoxicated  but 
onoe  all  his  life,  for  he  continued  in  a  perpe 
tual  state  of  intoxication  from  the  time  he 
gave  himself  to  drink  till  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.    Sutton,  tn  w/d,  tc.— Tartf.  Ann. 

6,  k^^Dum,  Cmu, A  friend  of  Julius 

Cesar,  whom  he  aocomp«nied  in  the  war  of 
Alexandria.  Tiberias  forgot  the  favours  he 
bad  received  from  his  friend  ;  and  when  he 
was  assassinated,  he  wished  all  his  murderers 
to  be  publicly  rewarded.— «One  of  the  Grao 
obi.  [vuf.  Gracchus.]— —Sempronius,  a  son 
of  Drusos  and  Livia,  the  sister  of  Oeraani 
ctts,  put  to  death  by  Caligula-^ — A  too  of 
Brutus,  put  to  death  by  hb  father,  because 
be  had  conspired  with  other  young  noblemeo 

to  restore  Tarquin  to  bis  throne. A  Thra- 

eian  made  emperor  of  Rome  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  empire. 

TiBNcvs,  now  Teufe,  a  river  of  Daoia, 
with  a  town  of  the  snme  name,  now  Tkmet" 
uar.    It  falls  into  the  Danube. 
'I'lBRis.     [vid.  Tiberis.1 
TieOla,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Larun 
Sardo, 

TiBULLVt,  Aulns  Albius,  a  Roman  knight 
celebrated  for  his  poetical  compositions. 
(There  exists  some  doubt  respecting  the  pe- 
riod of  his  birth.  Domitius  Marsns,  a  con 
temporary  poet,  states  expressly  in  an  epi- 
gram which  has  oome  down  to  us,  that  Ti- 
buUuB  died  at  an  early  age,  a  short  time  af- 
ter Virgil.  It  would  seem,  however,  from 
other  circumstances,  that  there  is  a  strong 
probabaity  of  the  poet*s  having  attained  the 
age  of  at  least  forty  years.]  He  followed  Mes- 
sala  Corvinus  into  the  island  of  Coroyra,  but 
he  was  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  toils  of  war; 
and,  [having  suffered  severely  by  illness,]  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  be  gave  himself  op  to] 
literary  ease,  and  to  all  the  tflfemiffttt  iodo*1 
83« 
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lence  of  an  ItaliaD  climate.  His  fintoa 
«ition  was  to  celebrate  the 
(riaod  Messala,  but  his  more  frvoorilii 
was  writing  love-verses  in  praiM  of  hs 

resses  Delia  and    Plaatia,  of  if( 
Neara,  and    in    these    elegaat 
-uowed  himself  the  OMatoorrect  of  Iks  Rfl 

«»ets.  As  he  had  espoused  tht 
Brutus,  he  lost  his  poeeessians  wfacsthi 
> Iters  oi  the  triumvirate  were  rewarded ri 
lands ;  but  he  might  have  recorwt^  ii 
I  (  he  bad  condescended,  like  Virfil,  ta  m 
tin  court  to  Aogustns.  [He  seeas  tt  ba 
been  distinguished  by  no  tokens  if  liieni| 
from  Augustus,  or  Mermnas,  nor  dock 
mention  their  namea  io  his  poomi]  fu 
>K>oks  of  elegies  are  the  ooJyremsoagii* 
of  his  oompoiitioo.  They  are  oDosnaii 
elegant  and  beautifal,  and  posseiil  ift 
much  grace  and  purity  ofsentimiot.tM#{ 
writer  is  deservedly  ranked  uthepcini 
elegiac  poets.  [The  principal  saljcditfk 
t>oems  are  love  and  a  rural  Uh*  **  Jf^^^ 
te«oriptiooof  a  passion  which  is  illicit,  htte 
'•leoded,**  observes  a  writer,  •moreHs*' 
of  a  pure,  and  what  may  be  tsrmeds  mp 
gal,  afiection  than  almost  any  otbw  ft^v 
poet  His  UngHage  ia  a  true  enaH* ' 
what  the  Latins  called  /erie,  or  ssst  ni  1^ 
lished.  He  is  easy  and  natural,  with  m*^ 
ly  any  mixture  of  learned  allnsioo  ortpf*^ , 
TibulluB  wat  intimate  with  the  litin'7"fj 
of  his  age.  Ovid  has  writtea  s  btsst* 
elegy  on  the  death  of  his  friend.  Tbs  ff^ 
of  TibuUus  are  generaUy  pnbUib«lj« 
those  of  Propertius  and  Catullos,  of  «" 
the  best  editions  are,  that  of  Volpin^  P^ 
1737,  1749,  1755;  that  of  Barboo,  «^ 
Paris,  1754;  and  that  by  Heyae,  8m Ij 
1776.  Ovid,  Z,  Jim.  eL9,^TniL%^ 
--HoraL  l,».4,l.  I,eif.33,  v.  l.'Q*»- 
»0.  c.  L 

TiBVE,  an  ancient  town  of  !*•  ***J 
about  18  miles  north  of  Rome,  baiU,""* 


say,  by  Tibumus,  the  son  of  Anp^"?* 
[lid.  Catillns.]  It  was  watered  by ^^ 
and  Hercules  was  the  chief  deity  ^^^f^ 
from  which  circumstance  it  has  bsss*** 
HtreuUi  muri.  In  the  neighbom***  ?| 
Romans,  on  account  of  the  ••^■^J:!!. 
air,  had  their  several  villas  wbsct  IbjT 
tired;  and  there  also  Horace  hod  hit  kn^ 
country-seat,  though  some  phos  ij**?.^^ 
higher.  [Tibur  is  now  callsd  W^jJ 
this  palace  is  the  great  cascads  ^^^ 
Strain.  6.— Otc. «»  OraL  65.-^«««<-  ^  "L 
rirg.  JEn.  7,  v.  630.— fftrif.  8.  <^  *•  "^ 
— Cmrf.  Fktt.  6,  V.  61,  kc  ^^ 

TiBORTUS,  the  founder  of  Tibar.ws^^ 

often  called  Tiburiia  mmniM.  »*  Vv^ 
the  sons  of  Amphiarans.  Firg*  •***  ;*  Zm^ 

TiCHiB,  now  TVdk,  a  rirer  of  Spw*"^ 
into  the  Mediterranean.  y^ 

TiclDA,  a  Roman  poet  a  ftw  y»^Tp| 
the  age  of  Cicero,  who  wroU  •pjp"?  ^ 
|»raised  hu  mistress  MeteUa  bm«  "*^ 
titiotts  name  ol  Perilla.  Owrf.^*!*^ 

Ticlfrvs,  [now  the  Tataa,tn^jy^ 
lia  Cisalpina,  rising  in  the  !••?•■*■' 

uiymzeu  uy  "^^j  v_/ v_^pt  ln^ 
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-  Use  aoare«  of  Um  RhodttDOt,  and  fidliiig 
)  ifhm  Po  near  Ticiaum.  It  trav«rf«d  in 
cowrie  the  Lacut  VerbaDat,  or  Logo  Mag* 
re.  At  tb«  mouth  of  this  riTcr  the  Ro- 
is  ander  Cornaliut  Soipio,  tho  (ktber  of 
pio  Afrieaniu  tho  elder,  were  defeated  by 
unibal.]  Ilmi.  4,  f.  81. 
ripiTA«  a  mountaiD  ofjCampeAiky  neer 
pae.  Siat.  Sifh,  4.  * 
PiPKRifUMt  a  name  common  to  three 
^ttd  of  Italy.  One  of  them  ior  distinetioo'* 
«,  is  called  MetaweMe^  near  the  Metao 
io  Umbria  ;  the  other  TtfrmntiiM*  on  the 
der  %  end  the  third,  ^ommiuwm,  in  the 
lotry  of  the  Sabioes.  Ltv.  10,  e.  14.— 
m.  eee.  4.  ep.  1. 
PiVBRVUS,  a  moantain  and  river  in  the 
oatrj  of  the  Sa«Bitet.  Pita.  3,  c.  11.^ 
m.  10,  c  ao.— stfe/a,  3,  c.  4. 
TiOKLiJvirt,  a  Roman  celebrated  fiir  hi* 
Lrij^iBes  and  perfidy  in  the  ooaK  of  N«ro. 
e  wae  appointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the 
loepiraiort  who  had  leafwed  againtt  Nero, 
r  whicfa  he  was  liberally  rewarded  with 
ionphal  hononrt.  He  afterwards  betray- 
I  the  emperor,  and  was  ordered  to  destroy 
imseir,  68  A.  D.  Tact/.  Hitt.  1,  c  72.— 
'hU — Jw.  1. 

TioBi«uv4,  a  natiFe  of  Sardinia,  who  be 

I  me  the  &Toarite  of  J.  CsMar,  of  Cleopatra, 

Bd  Aug u»  Us  by  his  mimicry  and  facet  iout- 

Bss.      He  was  celebrated  for  the  melody  of 

is  Toioe,  yet  he  was  ot'  a  mean  and  cin^ne 

OttS  diipoeition,  and  of  unpleating  manners, 

a  Horace^  I  Sal,  2,  ▼.  3,  and  st^.  insinuates 

Tio&AVit,  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  made 

aimteU  master  of  Assyria  and  Cappadooia 

tie  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mith- 

ridates,  and,  by  the  advice  ofhis  fiither-in-law, 

iie  declared  war  against  the  Romans.    He 

iespised  these  distant  enemies,  and  even  or 

Qered  the  head  of  the  messenger  to  be  cut  off 

who  first  t*»ld  him  that  the  Roman  genera) 

was  boldly  adrancing  towards  his  capital.  U  is 

:>ride,  howerer,  was  soon  abated,  and  though 

le  ordered  the  Roman  consul  LuouUus  to  be 

jrooght  alive  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with 

precipitation  from  his  capital,  and  was  soon 

after  defirated  near  Mount  Taurus.    This  to* 

tally  dithearteiied  him,  he  refused  to  receive 

Mithridates  into  his  palace,  and  eyeo  set  a 

price  upoo  his  head.   His  mean  submirsion  to 

Pompey,  the  successor  of  Lucullns  in  A«ia, 

and  a  bribe  of  60,000  talents>  ensured  him  on 

his  throne,  and  he  received  a  garrison  in  his 

capital,  aoKl  oodtinued  at  peace  with  the  Ro' 

mans.    His  second  son  of  the  same  name  re< 

ToKed  sj;uiist  him,and  attempted  to  dethrone 

him  with  the  assistance  of  the  kincof  Parthi^, 

whose  daiig;hter  he  had  married.    This  did 

not  succeed,  and  the  son  had  recourse  to  the 

Ronam,  by  whom  he  was  pntin  possemion  of 

Sophene,  while  the  father  remained  quiet  on 

the  throne  of  Armenia.    The  son  was  after 

wards  leat  in  chains  to  Rome  for  his  inso- 

leneetoPompey.    Cie.ffro  ^lan.-^Val.Mas. 

5,  e.  l.^?a/efe.  2,  c  33  and  37.— Jialtn.  40. 

c.  1  and  2.— Pfu/.  ta  Z#uc.  Pomp*  fee*  ■■■  lA 
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king  of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He 

was  put  to  death.    Taeii*  6,  Jina.  c  40. 

One  of  the  royal  fimiily  of  the  Cappadodans, 
chosen  by  Tiberius  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
Armenia.— A  man  appointed  king  of  Ar- 
menia by  Nero.     Taeii.  A,  14,  c.  28. 

TtfiBAjrocBBTA,  now  6'erW,  the  capital  df 
Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes  during  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  [It  was  situate  to»  the  east  of 
the  Tigris,  on  the  river  Nioepherius,f  nd,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  stood  on  a  hill  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  latter  river.  It  wasa  large, 
rich,  and  powerful  city.]  Luculius,  during 
I  he  Mithridatic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty, 
and  found  in  it  immense  riches,  and  no  less 
thavSOOO  talents  in  ready  money.  Tacit 
Jinn.  15,  c.  4.— Pfta.  6,  c.  9. 

Tigris,  [a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  district 
of  Sopheae,  and  falling  into  the  Euphrates. 
A  rising  ground  prevents  it  from  proceeding 
to  the  Euphrates  in  the  early  part  of  ita 
course.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  mountains 
above  Amida,  or  Diar6eibtr,  opens  a  passage 
for  it,  and  it  takes  its  speedy  course  across  a 
territory  which  is  very  unequal,  and  has  % 
powerful  declivity.  Its  extreme  rapidity, 
the  natural  efiect  of  local  circumstances,  has 
procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tigr  in  the  Me- 
dian language,  Diglii0  in  Arabic,  and  Hid* 
dekel  in  Hebrew ;  2l  which  terms  denote  the 
flight  of  an  arrow.  Besides  this  branchj 
which  is  best  known  to  the  modems,  Pliny  hsu 
described  to  us  in  detail  another,  which  inues 
from  a  chain  of  mountains,  now  the  moun«> 
tains  of  Kurdidan,  to  the  west  of  the  Arsissa 
Falus,  or  JLdkeo^  Kan.  It  passes  by  the  lake 
Arethusa.  Its  course  being  chedted  by  a 
part  of  Mount  Taurus,  it  falls  into  a  subter- 
raaean  cavern  called  Zoroander,  and  appeara 
again  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountab.  The 
identity  of  its  waters  is  shown  by  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  light  bodies  at  its  issue,  that  haFw 
been  thrown  into  it  above  the  place  where  it 
enurs  the  mountains.  It  passes  also  by  ther 
lake  Thospitis,  near  Arxanene,  or  JSrsen, 
buries  itself  again  in  subterraneous  caverns, 
and  re-appears  at  the  distance  of  25  miles  be- 
low, near  Nympbaum.  This  branch  joins  the 
western  Tigris.  As  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
approach  ,the  intermediate  land  loses  its  eleTa«> 
tion,and  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  morasses. 
Several  artificial  communicatioos,  perhaps 
two  or  three  which  are  natural,  form  a  proT 
lude  to  the approadiing  junction  of  the  river^ 
which  finally  takes  place  near  the  modem  Kih 
ma.  The  rirer  formed  by  their  junction  waa 
called  Pasitigris,  now  Shai'^'-Arab^or  tha  ri- 
ver of  Arabia.  It  has  three  principal  moutki^ 
besides  a  small  outlet :  these  occupy  a  space 
of  36  miles.  For  fiirther  particulars  et^. 
Euphrates.  The  Tigris,  though  a  iar  less 
noble  stream  than  the  Euphrates,  is  one  of 
the  most  cdebrated  rivers  in  history,  and 
many  fomous  cities,  at  Tarioos  periods,  have 
decorated  its  banks ;  among  these  wuf  ba 
mentioned  Kineyeb,  Selencia,  Ctesiphm>, 
and,  in  modem  tioies,  Bagd^it  Mou^  Zh; 
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ar6eUr.  TIm  leo^  ofthe  Tigris  St  800 
mUei.]  P/m.  6,  c.  27.-^tifhn.  42,  c.  3^ 
Ijuemn.  3«  v.  254$. 

TifliTRlvi,  a  wartikt  people  among  the 
Helvefii,  now  ibrmingtbe  modern  oantont  of 
SwUm,  Zurich^  Scht^ktmten^  and  St.  Gall. 
Their  capita)  wm  Tigaram.    Cms,  Bell,  O 

TnjkTSMPTVS,  a  river  of  Italy  Mlmg  in- 
to the  Adriatic,  at  the  west  of  Aqnileia. 

TiuuM,  a'  tontn  of  Sardinia,  now  Jirgm- 
tura. 

TniAcvs,  [now  the  TVmefc,  a  riyer  of 
Moeua  failling  into  the  Danube.  ] 

TiTMMAf  the  wife  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  debauched  by  Aleibiades  by  whom  she 
bad  a  son.  The  child  was  rejected  in  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  thoagfa  Agis,  on  his 
death-bed,  declared  him  to  be  legitimate, 
Pha,  in  Ag, 

TiMJCVft,  a  friend  of  Alexander,  who  came 
to  his  assistance  when  he  was  tlone  surround- 
ed by  the  Ozydracse.     He  was  killed  in  the 

encounter.     CurL  9,  c.  5. An  historian  of 

Sicily,  who  flodrbhed  about  26S  B.  C.  and 
died  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  His  father's 
name  was  Aodromachus.  He  wis  banished 
from  Sicily  by  Agathocles.  His  general  his- 
tory of  Sicily,  aiS  that  of  the  wars  of  Pyr 
rhua,  were  in  general  esteem,  and  his  autho< 
rity  was  great,  except  when  he  treated  of 
Agathocles.  All  his  compositions  are  lost 
PhU.  inme.--Cie.de  Orai.^Diod.  B.-^C. 
JWp.— A  writer  who  published  some  trea- 
tises concerning  ancient  philosophers.  Diog. 
in  Emp.'—^k  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
bom  at  Locris.  He  followed  the  doctrines 
of  the  founder  of  the  metempsychosis,  but  in 
some  parts  of  his  system  of  the  world  he  dif- 
fered from  him.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
nature  and  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  the  Do- 
ric dialect,  still  extant.  Pluto,  in  Tim.— 
PtuL^-^k  sophist,  who  wrote  a  book  called 
Lexicon  voeum  Platoniecarum.  [It  was  edit- 
ed with  great  ability. by  Ruhnken,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1764,  8vo.] 

TiMAO£ifSB,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alex- 
andria, 54  B.  C.  brought  to  Bome  by  Gabi- 
nius,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  son  of  Sylla 
His  great  abilities  procured  him  his  liberty, 
and  gained  the  favours  of  the  great,  and  of 
Augustus.  The  emperor  discarded  him  for 
his  impertinence :  and  Timagenes,  to  re- 
venge himself  on  his  patron,  barnt  tbe  inte- 
resting history  which  he  had  composed  of  his 
reign.    Pfa/.— Horn/.  1,  ep.   19,  v.  16.— 

Qtiinft/. A  man  who  wrote  an  account  of 

the  life  of  Aloxander,    Curt.  9,  c.  5 

Timag6ras,  an  Athenian,  capitally  pu 
nished  for  paying  homage  to  D&rius,  accord 
ing  to  the  Persian  manner  of  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  when  he  was  sent  to  Persia  as  am- 
bassador.    FaL  Max.  6,  c  3. — Suidas.- 
•Another,     (vid.  Meles.) 

TiMANORlDBS,  a  Spartan,  celebrated  for 
bis  virtues,    ^lian.  V.  H  14,  c.  32. 

Tim AiTTHBa,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  in  the 

reign  of  Philip,  the  father  <rf  Alexander  the 

Great.    In  his  celebrated  painting  of  Iphige- 

*a  going  to  be  immolated,  he  represented  all 
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the  atteodantt  owwrwliclaed  with  grirfr 
his  superior  genius,  by  eovaring  (hi  ht 
Agamemnon,  lelt   to   the  cooeeplieB  i 
imagination  the  deep  Borrows  a}  He  fad 
He  obtabed  a  prize  for  which  the  eeUa 
Parrhasius  was  a    cooapctilor.    Thii  ■■ 
painting  an  Ajax  iwitfa  all  the  fary  vfciiH 
disappomtment  ^oald     occasion,  vheti 
prived  of  the  arms  of  Acbilles.  [b  Itiidie 
ing  Cyclops,  exblbitadiDa  small  tahi«,i 
introduced  Satyrs  nseasariDg  hb&Bafcs^ 
a  thyrsus,  in  order    to   give  an  ides  if  a 
magnitude  of  the  prinoipsJ  foirs.]  Ck  I 
Orat.—Fal.  Max.  8,  e.  11.— ^^tekKfl 
ll.-..»An  athlete  of  deone^  vte  ki 
himself  when  he  perceived  thatlmitraf 
began  to  fail.    Paua.  6,V  6. 

TiMARCBVB,  a  philoeeflier  of  iioBAs 
intimate  with  Lamprocles, the  diKJpkif^ 
orates.    Diog. 

TjmasItbxvs,  a  oonamsuider  of  IkU^ 
rean  pirates,  who  ofol^;ed  then  tftfp 
some  Romans  taken  by  them,  whcs  ^ 
to  make  an  ofTeriUff  of  the  spoBf  ol^tii: 
the  god  of  Delphi.  The  Roman  Mik^ 
warded  him  very  liberally,  and  iaf7]Wii- 
ter,  when  the  Carihaginians  wore&fse^ 
ed  of  l«ipara,  the  same  generonty  wuv^ 
extended  to  his  descendants  in  ths  ih» 
Died.  14.— Pftif.  tn  Cam, 

Tf MATUS,  a  broad  river  of  Italy,  [io* 
east  of  Aqnileia,]  rising  from  a  BioinitiiB,ff 
after  running  a  short  space,  httiogi^  * 
Adriatic  Sea.  There  are  at  the  maa^*^ 
TimaTus  small  hlands  with  hot  ^rhpo 
water.  Mela,  ft,  c  4.— fV^.  Ed  V-J 
JEn.  1,  V.  44  and  t48.— 5*r«6.5.-K»*.«^ 
103. 

'1MOCI.BA,  a  Theban  hdj,  siifw  to  T» 
-g^nes,  who  was  kiUed  at  Chefo»  » 
of  Alexander's  soldiers  oflered  berri*s» 
after  which  she  led  herraviilier  to  swift* 
while  he  believed  that  hnmenss  tmf^ 
were  concealed  there,  Timodss  •'"•J*" 
into  it.  Alexander  commended  berfjOK. 
and  forbad  his  soldiers  to  hurt  ths  Tfcw» 
females.    Phit.  in  Alex.  ^^ 

TiMdCLKB,  two  Greek  poets  «fAtl» 
who  wrote  some  theatrical  P«<*^  *??*!,' 
and  the  other  1 1,  some  fertss  of  wa«»  «» 
extant.    Alhtn.  6.  _l^-/«. 

TiMocRlTES,  a  Greek  philoiopW'"  ^ 
common  austerity.  ^^  ^ 

TiMOCRsoN,  a  comic  poet  of  *^^^^ 


obtained  poetical,  as  well  sigyaB^^jT 

atOlympia.  He  lived  aboot47fi^2te 
Christ,  distinguished  for  his  ▼•"^Jf'LjJL. 
resentment  against  Simonides  sdo  ^J""\ 
cles.    The  following  epitspbW5irnn» 
his  grave : 
Multabibmt^fy  mufto forani, ««*■ 

dieens  nfc*v«i. 

MuUuf  kiejaceo  Timocrton  Bf***^ 

TiMOLioir,a  oelebiated  CoiiJ^^ 
of  Timodemus  and  I>«»*'^***  JJ!.  fcijt# 
an  enemy  to  tyranny,  tl»»****  ^^illJL  ^ 
to  kfil  his  own  brother  '^*2*ll|S.» 
he  ikttempted,  against  his  reprsKW*^ 
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ft  tiioMolf  abtolate  m  Coriotb.    This  wat 
eU  ivitb  pleavare  bj  Ui«  friends  of  U- 
f  ;  l>at  Iba  mother  of  TimoleoncoDceived 
aoat  inveterate  arertioo  for  her  son,  and 
ver  bsutished  him  from  her  sight.    This 
eil    paiofal  to  Timoieon  ;  a  settled  me- 
;holy  dwelt  upon  his  mind,  and  he  refus- 
9  skeoei>t  of  anf  offices  in  the  state.  When 
Syraousans,  oppresiAed  with  the  tyranny 
>ioQyaioBthe  younger,  and  of  the  CarthS' 
aos,  had  solicited  the  assistance  of  the 
inthiape,  all  looked  apon  Timoieon  as  a 
per  deliverer,  bat  all  applieations  would 
e  been  disregarded,  if  one  of  the  magb 
es  had  not  awakened  in  him  the  senye  of 
1  ral  liberty.  Tim9Utn^  says  he,  ifyu  ae 
t  of  the  eofgimand  of  this  esepidition,  we 
\  beHe€e  that  you  haee  killed  a  tyrant ;  but 
u»#,  ure  eamwt  but  eail  you  your  brother'* 
rderer.     This  had  doe  effect,  and  Timo- 
n  eailed  for  Syracote  in  ten  ships,  ae- 
oapanied  by  about  1000  men.    The  Cartha- 
liaos  attempted  to  oppose  him,  but  Time- 
>Q  eluded  their  rigilance.    Icetas,  who  had 
e  posaeeaioa  of  the  city,  was  defeated,  and 
ionysioe,  who  despaired  of  success,  gave 
meelf  op  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian 
meral.     This  success  gained  Timoieon  ad 
ereots  in  Sicily ;  many  cities  which  hitherto 
ad  looked  upon  him  as  an  impostor,  claimed 
ia  protection,  and  when  he  was  at  last  mas 
ar   of  Syracuse  by  the  total  overthrow  of 
eetat  and  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  raxe«l  the 
itadel  which  had  been  the  seat  of  tyranny, 
md  erected  on  the  spot  a  common  hall.    Sy- 
racuse was  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and 
Bit  the  solicitation  of  I'imoUon,  a  Corinthian 
colony  eas  sent  to   Sicily;  the  lands  were 
equally  divided  among  the  citizens,  and  the 
houses  were  sold  for  a  thousand  talents,  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  state,  and 
deposited  ta  the  treasury.     When  Syracuse 
was  thos  delivered  from  tyraony,  the  con- 
queror eitended  hb  benevolence  to  the  other 
sUtes  of  Sicily,  and  all  the  petty  tyrants  were 
reduced,  and  banished  from  the  island.  A  code 
of  salutary  laws  was  framed  for  the  Syracu 
sans ;  and  the  armies  of  Carthage,  which  had 
attempted  again  to  raise  commotions  in  Sicily, 
were  defiMted,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-esta 
blished.    The  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  was 
shown  every  where  to  their  deliverer.    Ti- 
moleoQ  was  received  with  repeated  applause 
in  the  pobh'c  assemblies,  and  though  a  private 
man,  aooonnected  with  the  government,  he 
oontinasd  to  enjoy  his  former  influence  at  Sy- 
racuse ;  hii  advice  was  consulted  on  matters 
of  importance,  and  his  authority  respected. 
He  ridicaled  the  accusations  of  malevolence, 
and  when  some  informers  had  charged  him 
with  oppression,  he  rebuked  the  Syracusan» 
who  were  ^oing  to  put  the  accusers  to  im 
mediate  death.     A  remarkable  instance  of 
his  providential  escape  from  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin  has  been  recorded  by  one  of  his  bio- 
graphen.   As  he  was  going  to  offer  a  saori- 
fice  to  the  gods  after  a  victory,  two  assassins, 
sent  by  the  enemy,  approached  his  person  in 
disguise.  The  arm  of  one  of  the  assassins  was 


ahready  lii^ed  up,  when  he  was  suddenly  stab- 
bed by  an  nnkiiown  person,  who  made  hie 
escape  from  the  camp.  The  other  assassin, 
struck  at  the  liall  of  his  companion,  fell  be- 
fore Timoieon,  and  confessed  in  the  presence 
of  the  army,  the  conspiracy  that  had  been 
formed  agaiMt  his  lifo.  The  unknown  assas- 
sin was  mean  time  pursued,  and  when  he  was 
found,  he  deoUred,that  be  had  committed  no 
crime  in  avenging  the  death  of  a  beloved 
father,  whom  the  man  he  had  stabbed  had 
murdered  in  the  town  of  Leontini.  Inquiries 
were  made,  and  hiseonfossions  were  found  to 
be  true.  Timoieon  died  at^Syracose  about 
337  years  before  the  Christian  era.  H ts  body 
received  an  honourable  burial  in  a  public 
plaoe  called  from  him  Timoleonteum ;  but  the 
tears  of  a  grateful  nation  were  more  convino- 
ing  proofs  of  the  public  regret  than  the  in- 
stitution of  festivals,  and  games  yearly  to  be. 
observed  on  the  day  of  his  death.  C.  JVep. 
A  Plut.  tnvUd.'-Polymn.  5,  c.  S^—Diod-  16. 

TufOMicHoa,  a  painter  of  Bysantium,  in 
the  age  of  Sylla  and  Marins.  Hit  paindng 
of  Medea  murdering  her  children,  and  hie 
Ajax,  were  purchased  for  80  talents  by  J. 
CsBsar,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Veout 
at  Rome.    Ph'n.  36,  c.  11. 

TiMON,  a  native  of  Athens,  called  Muan- 
thrope^  for  his  unconquerable  aversion  to 
mankind  and  all  society.  He  was  fond  of 
Apemantus,  another  Athenian,  whose  charac- 
ter was  similar  to  his  own,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  some  partiality  for  Alcibiades,  be- 
cause he  was  one  day  to  be  his  country's  rain. 
Once  he  went  into  the  public  assembly,  and 
told  his  countrymen  that  he  had  a  fig-tree  on 
which  many  had  ended  their  life  with  a  hal- 
ter, and  that  as  he  was  going  to  cut  it  down  to 
raise  a  building  on  the  spot,  he  advised  all 
such  as  were  inclined  to  destroy  themselves, 
to  hasten  and  go  and  hang  themselves  in  his 
garden.  Plut.  in  Ale.  &c. — Lueian,  in  Tim, 
— Paui.  6,  0.  12.— A  Greek  poet,  son  of 
Timarchus,<n  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  all 
now  lost,  and  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his 

a^. [A  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  whoflonrished 

in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  and 
lived  to  the  age  of  90  years.  He  first  pro- 
fessed philosophy  at  Chalcedon,  and  after- 
wards at  Athens,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  took  little  pains  to  invite  disciples 
to  his  school,  and  seems  to  have  treated  the 
opinions  and  disputes  of  the  philosophers  with 
contempt ;  for  he  wrote  a  poem,  called  Silli, 
in  which  he  inveighs  with  bitter  sarcasm 
against  the  whole  body.  He  was  addicted  to 
intemperance.  With  him  terminated  the 
succession  of  the  public  professors  in  the 
school  of  Pyrrho.  The  remaining  fragments 
of  his  poem  have  been  coUectd  by  H.  Ste- 
phens in  his  ♦•  Poesb  Philosophica.**]  Diog. 
^Mken,  6  and  13. 

TiMOPBiABS,  a  Corinthian,  brother  to  Ti- 
moieon. He  attempted  to  meke  himself  ty- 
rant of  his  eoantry,  by  means  of  the  merce- 
nary soldiers  with  whom  he  had  fought  against 
the  Argtres  and  Cleomenes.  Timoieon  wish- 
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«d  to  ooBFinoe  hiiD  of  Um  impropriety  of  his 
moAMrot,  uid  wh«o  be  found  bim  nomoTad, 
he  eaoMd  hi«  to  be  UMmoated.  Piut.  ic 
C.  Jfep.  in  Ttm. 

TiMdTHVOtt  e  poet  end  moiioieB  of  Mi- 
letus, soo  of  Tbersander  or  PhilopcOis.  lie 
was  reoeived  with  hisses  the  irst  time  he  ex- 
hibited IS  mttsioian  io  tbs  e  sembly  of  the 
people,  and  farther  appUcetuMis  would  have 
been  totally  abandoned,  had  not  Enripides 
discorered  his  abilities,  and  encooraged  bim 
to  follow  a  profoasion  in  which  he  afterwards 
gained  so  mach  applanse.  He  received  (be 
iouBoiise  sum  of  lOioO  pieoes  of  gokl  from  the 
Ephesiaos,  becanse  he  bad  oomposed  a  poem 
in  honour  of  Diana.  He  died  about  the  90th 
year  of  his  age,  two  years  before  the  birth  of 
Alexander  the  Great  [According  to  Paosa- 
nias  he  perfected  thecitbara,  by  the  addition 
of  four  new  strings  to  the  seven  which  it  had 
before.  Snidas,  nowever,  states  that  it  had 
nine  before,  and  that  Timothens  only  added 
two.}  There  was  also  another  musician  of 
BoDotia  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  often  eon- 
founded  with  the  musician  of  Miletus.  He 
was  a  great  fovourite  of  the  conqoeror  of 
Darius.  [This  is  the  famous  flute-player 
whose  performinoe  animated  the  prince  so 
powerfully  that  he  seiaed  his  arms,  and  who 
was  employed  by  him,  together  with  the 
other  great  musicians  of  his  time,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  his  nuptials.]  Cio.  dt  Leg*  %  c 
U.—Paut.  3,  c.  It.— P^.  iTs.  mutie.  Hefirt. 
Ice— —An  Athenian  general,  son  of  Conon. 
He  signalised  himself  by  his  valour  and 
magnanimity,  and  showed  that  he  was  not 
inferior  to  his  great  father  m  military  pru- 
dence. He  seised  Coreyra,  and  obtained  se- 
veral victories  over  the  Thebans,  but  bis  ill 
sucoem  in  one  of  bis  expeditions  diigusted  th« 
Athenians,  and  Timothens,  like  the  rest  of 
his  noble  predecessors,  was  fineil  a  large  sum 
of  money.  He  retired  to  Chalcis,  where  be 
died*  He  was  so  disinterested,  that  he  never 
appropriated  any  of  the  plunder  to  hb  own 
use,  but  after  one  of  his  expeditions,  be  filled 
the  treasury  of  Athens  with  ISOO  talents. 
Some  of  the  ancients,  to  intimate  biscootinual 
success,  have  represented  him  sleeping  by  the 
-side  of  Fortune,  while  the  goddess  drove  ci- 
ties into  his  net.  He  was  intimate  with  PU 
fo,  at  whose  table  he  learned  temperance  aod 
moderation.  Athen.  10,  c  3. — Paua.  1,  c.  29. 
^PhU^inSyU.  hui,^^Uan,  T.H.  2,c  10 
and  18, 1.  \  c.  16.— C,  Xep, 

TiHGifi,  now  TangUr^  a  maritime  town  of 
Africa  in  Mauritawia^  built  by  the  giant  Ab- 
t«U8.  Sertorins  took  it,  and  as  the  tomb  of 
the  founder  was  near  the  ptaee,  he  caused  il 
to  be  opened,  and  found  in  it  a  skeleton  sis 
cubits  long.  This  increased  the  veneratioD 
of  the  people  for  their  founder.  [Some  edi- 
tions of  nutarck  read  i^msvre  (60)  instead  of 
•f  («)•  T*ie  latter,  however,  is  decidedly  the 
true  reading,  Plutarch  copies  here,  acecnl- 
iSig  to  Strabe,  the  foble  of  Gabinius  reepect- 
ing  the  stature  of  Antaius.]  PhU.  in  Aen. 
,-sWete,  1,  c.  5.-^ltn.  6,  c.  ].— Stf.  8,  v. 


TuriA,  a  river  of  Umbria, 
felling  into  the  CKtnmnos.   Sfrm^  S.- 
V.454. 

Tinnrs,  the  ptk>t  of  the  ahipoT  tlae 
nauts,  was  son  of  Hagnius,  or,  mceoM 
«K>me,ofPborbas.    He  died  befoe«  the 
oauts  reached  Colchis,  at  the  cxiort  «tf 
in  the  Propontis,  and  E^ginoe 
bis  place.    OrTfh — jfyclhd.  I,  c    9. 
lon.-^Fml  Flan — Paut.  9,  c 
fab.14an'l  18. 

Tl&isiAB,  a  celebrated  proplwt  of 
son  of  Rverus  and  Charielo.  He  fii 
^rentage,  which  some  authors  hav«  cmlWw 
long  as  seven  generationB  of  mew,  oiiisei  ws. 
and  others  nine,  during  the  time  tfawC  IW*- 
dflirus,  Labdacus,  Leins,  CEdipun,  wmA  kn 
sons,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes.  It  ia  sssd 
that  in  his  youth  he  found  two  wrpam  u 
the  act  of  copulation  on  Mount  CyUou,^ 
that  when  he  had  struck  them  witb  a  mak 
to  separate  them,  he  found  hiBiseli  luiWiiir 
changed  into  a  girl.  Seven  jeareaAsrb 
found  again  some  serpents  together  infts 

no  manner,  and  he  recovered  hmmijpmL 
sex  by  striking  them  a  seoood  time  vilh  ha 
wand.      When  he  was  a  wo«nnii«  TieaBBBB. 
had  married,  and  it  was  from  thnee  isbibbi, 
according  to  some  of  the  anoieotn,  that  J^ 
ter  and  Juno  referred  t«  his  dectsMB  n  disfote 
in  which  the  deities  wished  to  Icdow  wtol 
of  the  sexes  received  grt^ter  pleeeitre  fr« 
the  connubial  sUte.     Tiretias,  who  eeitf 
speak  from  actual  experieoce,  decided  in6- 
vour  of  Jupiter,  and  declared,  that  tl«  pisa- 
oure  which  the  fomele  received,  wastsen  tima 
greater  than  that  of  the  malc>    JaBM>.wie 
supported  a  difierent  opinion,  and  fuve  lbs 
superiority  to  the  male  sex,  pnnialMd  Tire- 
sias  by  depriving  bim  of  his  eye-sigliL     Itat 
this  dreadful  loss  was  ia  some  meaaaia  le- 
paired  by  the  humanity  of  Jupiter,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  gift  of  prophecy,  sni 
permitted  him  to  live  seven  tiaicB  amre  thaa 
the  rest  of  men.    These  causes  of  the  bliad- 
ness  of  Tiresias,  Khioh  are  supported  by  tW 
authority  of  Ovid,  Hyginus ,  and  others,  art 
contradicted  by  Apollodorns,  Cellimachm, 
PropeKins,  he  who  declare  that  this  was  ia- 
dicted  upon  him  as  a  punishment  iMeanm  be 
had  seen    Minerva  bathing  in  the  fonolsm 
Hippoerene,  on  Mount  Ueliccw.      Cbanda, 
who  accompanied  Minerva,  complained  ef 
the  severity  with  which  her  sod  was  treatai; 
but  the  goddess,  who  well  knew  that  this  wm 
the  irrevocable  punishment  inflicted  by  As- 
turn  on  such  mortals  as  flx  their  eyes  upoa  a 
goddess  without  her  consent,  alleviated  tbs 
ni&fortuaes  of  Tiresias,  by  makiiig  him  ac- 
quainted with  futurity,  and  giving  him  a 
\mS  which  could  conduct  his  steps  with  a 
much  safoty  as  if  he  bad  the  use  of  hb  ejt- 
sigbt.    During  bis  lifetime  Tireeies  wai  m 
infellible  oracle  to  all  Greeee.  Thegeosnk, 
luring  the  Theban  war,  coosalted  him,  sad 
found  his  predictions  verified.    He  drew  bit 
propheeies  sometimes  from  tliefl%htortbs 
language  of  birds,  in  which  he  was  asalsd 
by  Ivb  daoghter  Manto,  and  sooB^timti  hi 
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frtw  the  mtnet  from  the  infemm)  regions  to 
coow  futarity,  with  mystical  c6fremoni«8. 
ie  at  last  died,  after  drinking  the  waters  o( 
I  cold  foantiuii  whioh  frose  his  Mood.  He 
wmr  baried  with  great  pomp  bj  the  Thebeos 
m  Meant  Tilphossns,  and  hoiionred  as  a  god. 
iis  or|tcle  at  Orohomenos  was  in  uni?ersal 
isteem.    Homer  represents  Ulysses  as  going 

0  the  infernal  regions  to  eonsnlt  Tiresias 
onoeming  his  return  to  Ithaca,    ^pollod.  8« 

.  6. Theoerit.  Id.  «4,  v.  70.— Sfo/.  Tf^eb. 

,  V.  96.-^Hygin,  fab,  75 — JEuhyL  ttp. 
nif  Thfb. — Sophoel.  ri  (Edip  tvr.—Pmdar. 
fern,  l.—Dioi.  ^—Humer.  Orf.  11.— Plu/. 

1  Sjpnph.  &c.  ^Patti,  9,  c.  33. 
TiRfDA,  a  town  of  Tbraee  where  Dio- 

ledes  lived.    PHn.  4.  o.  11. 

TiRiDATKS,  [a  monarch  of  Parthia.  raised 
I  the  throne  after  Phraates  h«d  been  ez 
ailed  for  his  crnelty  and  oppression.  Tiri 
ates,  however,  upon  learning  that  Phraates 
ras  marching  against  him  with  a  numerous 
rmy  of  Scythians,  fled  with  the  infint  son  of 
'hraates  to  Augustas.  Augustus  restored 
la  son  to  Phraates,  but  refused  to  daliyer  up 
iridates.]  UTOi,  1,  Orf.  tO»  p  A  kingof 
irmenia,  m  the  reign  of  Nero.— A  sou  of 
hraatcs,  lus. 

Time,  TuUhis,  a  freed-man  of  Cicero, 
reatly  esteemed  by  his  master  for  his  learn- 
ig  and  good  qualities.  It  is  said  that  he  in- 
ented  short  band-writine  among  the  Elo- 
lans.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Cioero,  and 
ther  treatises  now  lost.    Cie.  ad  AU,  kr.. 

TiRTVTHiA,  a  name  giren  to  iMcmena. 
ecause  she  lived  at  Tirynthus.  Ond.  Met. 6. 

TiRTNTHVS,  a  town  of  Argolis  in  the  Pe- 
tponuesus,  Ibunded  by  Tiryns,  sonofArgos. 
[eronles  generally  resided  there,  whenoe  be 

called  Tir^kiut  hert,  [Mr.  Cell,  in  his 
inefary,  corrects  an  error  of  D*Anville  with 
»gard  to  this  place.  We  shall  give  his  own 
onls:  **A  mistake  occurs  in  the  map  of 
**Aaville  on  the  subject  of  Tiryns,  and  a 
lace  named  by  him  f^c/Ata,  but  of  which 
>thiDg  can  be  understooJ.  It  is  possible 
lat  Vdihuor  the  profound  valley,  may  be  a 
ime  sometimes  used  for  the  valley  of  Bar- 
itas.  and  that  the  valley  named  by  D^Anville 
laustra,  may  be  the  outlet  of  that  valley 
lUed  Klei$oura^  whioh  had  a  corresponding 
gniflcation.  The  city  of  Tiryns  is  also 
aced  in  D*Anville*s  map  ito  two  diflerent 
3sHlons,  once  by  its  Greek  nnme,  and  again 
iTiryDthus.'*.Ge/l'«//tncr«ry,p.l69.1  Pau$. 

c.  16,  15  and  49.— f>g.  jEn.  7,  v.  662  — 
i/.  8,v.2l7.    • 

TwAMiatM^  or  Tisaniifvs,  a  son  of 
restes  and  Hermione,  the  daighter  of  Me- 
daos,  who  succeeded  on*  the  tnrune  of  Ar- 
ia and  Lacedemon.  The  Heraclidm  enter- 
I  his  kingdom  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
id  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his  family  into 
Bh«la.  He  was  some  time  after  killed  in  a 
litle  agRinst  the  Ionians,near  Helice.  ,Apol^ 
i.  «,  c.  7.— Pays.  3,  c.  l,1.7,c.  1.—  A 
Dg  of  Thebes,  son  of  Tbersander,  and 
aodsoo  of  Polynieet.  The  furies  who  con- 
lually  peraecuted  the  boote  of  CEdipus, 


permitted  him  to  lire  in  tranquillity,  bat  they 
tormented  his  son  and  suoeessor  Autesion, 
and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Doris.  Pout,  3, 
o.  6«  1  9.  c.  6. 

T18AVDRV8,  ott«'  of  the  Greeks  concealed 
with  Uly^ses  m  the  woodc-n  horse.  Soma 
suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as  Thersaudar, 
the  son  of  Polynices.     J^trg.  .Sn.  S,  v.  9ii. 

[T18DRU8.    vid.  TyMirus-l 

T781PH61IX,  one  of  the  I  uries,  daughter 
of  Nox  and  Acheron,  who  was  the  miniMer 
of  divine  vendee  ce  upon  mankind,  who  vi- 
sited them  with  plrtgiies  and  diseases,  and 
punished  the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was 
represented  with  a  whip  in  her  h«iid,  ser- 
pents huug  from  her  head  and  were  wreath- 
ed  round  her  arms  instead  of  bracelets.  By 
Juno's  direction  she  attempted  to  |*reveiit 
the  landing  of  lo  in  Egypt,  but  the  god  of  the 
Nile  repelled  her,  and  obliged  her  to  retire 
to  hell.  Stat,  Theb.  1,  v.  69— Fti^g  G.  3, 
V.  552.  JEn.  6,  ▼.  655.— fleraf.  I,  Sat.  8, 
V.34. 

TisRA,  now  Randa9M9f  a  town  of  Sieily. 
Sa.  14,  V.  Mtt.— Cf«  Verr.  8,  c.  38. 

TlanAiiCiius.    [et^  Tisameous.] 

TmsArHXRBBS,  a  satrap  of  Pereia,  ees- 
mander  of  the  toroes  of  AHazerzes,  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  against  CyriM.  It  was  aa 
a  recompence  for  his  great  servieee,  especial- 
ly after  the  bettle,  that  be  obtaii.ed  tha 
daughter  of  Artaxerzes  in  matriagef  and  all 
the^irovin^es  of  which  Cyrus  was  governor. 
His  popularity  did  not  long  eontinue,  and 
the  king  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death 
when  he  h«id  been  conquered  by  AgesilatM, 
395  B.C.    C.yiip. 

Trr JBA,  the  mother  of  the  Titana.  Sbn  ts 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Thea,  Rhea, 
Terra,  fto. 

TiTAM,  or  TiTAVir8,  a  son  of  Coslus  and 
ferra.  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion* 
[vid.  the  end  of  the  article  TiUnes.]  He  waa 
the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Codus ;  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  provided  he  raised  no  male  children. 
When  the  birth  of  Jupiter  Was  eoocealed, 
T\tan  made  war  against  Saturn,  and  with  the 

distance  of  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  he  im- 
prisooed  him  till  he  wa»  replaced  on  his  throne 
by  his  son  Jupiter.  Thi«  tradition  is  record- 
ed by  Laotaiitius,  a  Christian  writer,  who 
took  it  from  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
Ennius,  now  loot.  None  of  the  ancient  roy- 
thologiftn,  such  <s  Apollodoros,  HesioU,  Hy- 
ginu$,  Ilo.  have  made  mention  ol  Titan.  Ti- 
tan IS  a  name  applied  to  Saturn  by  Orpheus 
and  LuGian  ;  to  the  sun  by  Virgil  and  Ovid  S 
and  to  Prometheus  by  Juvenal.     Ovid.  Jt^t, 

V.  10.— ./tfo.  4,  V.  36.— Dterf.  5.— Petu.  a, 
c.  II.— Of^Aevt.,  Hjfwm.  13.— Ftfg.  J£n»  4, 
V.  119 

TiTiVA,  a  town  of  Sicyonia  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   Titanns  reigned  there. 

TrriRRS,  a  name  given  to  the  sons  of  C9e- 
lus  and  Terra,  [vid,  the  end  of  this  article.] 
They  were  45  in  numtier,  according  to  the 
Egyptians.  ApoUodoros  mentions  13,  Hy- 
ginas  8,  and  Uesiod  SO,  among  whom  are  the 
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TiUoklM.  Tbt  aott  koowQ  of  Um  TiUot 
%f  SaUfd,  flyperioB,  OoMaot*  Jtpetot, 
Colliif,  and  Briar^ut,  to  whom  sohm  adO 
Typhaeas,  Mimas,  Por-pbyrion,  Rbaitat,  and 
Eocelaicis,  who  ara  by  o(ber  mytbolo^t 
reckooed  among  ibo  gianU.  Tb#y  wera  all 
of  a  gigaotif  statara,  and  wUb  proportionable 
tUa^g^.  They  ware  traattd  with  graat 
cruelty  by  CobIos,  and  conioad  inlbaboweb 
of  tho  earth,  liU  their  mother  pitied  their 
misrortttoes,  and  arnied  them  againtt  their 
iather.  Saturn,  with  a  tcythe  out  off  the 
genitals  of  hit  father,  a*  he  was  going  to  unite 
himself  to  Terra,  and  threw  them  into  the 
tea,  and  from  the  froth  spraoga  new  deity, 
ealled  Vaona ;  as  alto  Aleoto,  Tisiphoae,a»d 
Megsra,  aooordingto  Apolloderw.  When 
Satnm  lueoaaded  his  lather,  he  married 
Rhea  ;  bat  he  devoured  all  hii  mate  chil 
dreo,  as  he  had  bean  iaibrmad  by  aa  oraele 
that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  them  as  a 
punishment  for  hiaomalty  to  his  father.  The 
wars  of  the  Titans  against  the  gods  are  very 
oelebratad  in  mythology.  They  are  often 
eonfounded  with  that  of  the  giants  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  obserFod  that  the  war  of  the  Titana  was 
agaMst  Satom,  and  that  of  the  gimnb  against 
Jupiter.  [Pearon,  in  has  **  Antiquity  of  the 
Celtsa,**  makes  that  people  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Titans,  and  their  prineas  the  same 
with  the  giants  in  Soripture.  Aooordiog  to 
him  the  Titans  werp  the  desoandaots  of  Go- 
saar,  thatoaof  Japhet  He  adds,  that,  the 
word  Titao  is  perfect  Celtio,  and  he  derives 
it  from  iU,  **  earih,"^  and  rfm.  orlcR,  ^  aimi;'* 
and  hence  he  says  the  poasoo  of  the  Greek 
appellation  o(yiry^M^or  •»  mrthbom,*^  which 
was  applied  to  them.  The  TiUns,  aoooitling 
to  Bryant,  were  those  Ciithites,  or  sons  of 
Chus,  called  giants,  who  built  the  tower  of 
BaheU  and  were  afterwards  dispersed.  Ma- 
ny other  explanations  of  this  aaoieot  fable 
might  be  given,  but  all  equally  wild  and  im> 
probable.]  HnM.  Theog.  135,  Iec— ./#^. 
/erf.  I,  o.  U^-^nek^.  m  Preai.~Cai/im.  tn 
Del.  17.— Dsed.  1.— Hjwrtn.  pre/.  &b. 

TiTiau,  a  i^troDymio  applied  to  Pyrrha. 
as  grand-daughter  of  TiUn,  and  likewise  to 
Diana.     Ooid.  Met.  1,  v.  395, 1.  %  &c. 

TiTAVlDM,  the  daughters  of  CcrIus  and 
Terra,  reduced  in  number  to mx,  according  to 
Orpheus.  l*he  most  celebrated  were  Te- 
thys,  Themii,  Diooe,  Tbea,  Mnemosyne,  Ops. 
Cybele,  VesU,  Phmbe,  and  Rhea  Hemod. 
Theog.  1S6,  &c— ./^^leiW.  I,  c.  1. 

TiTAREsirs*  a  river  of  Thessaly,  called 
also  Eurotas,  flowing  into  the  Penens,  but 
without  mingling  its  thick  and  torbid  waters 
with  the  transparent  stream.  From  the  on 
wholesomeness  of  its  water,  it  was  considered 
as  deriving  iu  source  from  the  Styx.  Luemi. 
6,  V.  376.-— Homer.  11.  «,  en.  858.— iSfred.  8. 
^Pmu  8,  c.  18. 

TiTHBViDiA,  a  festival  of  SpaHa.  in  which 
nwnet,  'ri9>P«4,  conveyed  male  in&nta intrust- 
ed  to  their  chaiga  to  the  Umple  of  Diana, 
where  thy  sacrificed  young  pigs.  Daring 
the  time  of  their  sdemnityT  they  generaUy 
d-ncad  and  espoaad  themsalves  i^ridionU>i 


pestnras ;  thare  wara  mlae 


were  erected.    Each  had  a 
aUoltadhHi,togetherwitha8aMLU  knl^a 
of  new  cheese,  part  of  th«  fiti  ■ila  a^lhtT^ 
tims,  and  figs,  beans,  aad 
stead  of  sweet-meata. 

Tit B tons,  a  son  of  Laa—ail— , 
Troy,  by  Strymo,  tha  dav^^t^r  mi 
mender.  He  was  so  baaotafal  thai 
became  anamonred  of  bias,  aad  ifriaj  ha 
away.  He  had  by  bar  Maiaaa  ami  Xm^- 
tbion.  He  begged  of  Aurora  te  ba  mmm- 
tal,  and  the  goddess  granted  it  ;  hat  ss  k 
had  forgotten  to  ask  tha  yh^onr,  faath,  aac 
beaaty,  which  he  then  at^^ayed,  hm  aeanpev 
old,  infirm,  and  decrepid  ;  aad  aa  IMs  tewi 
inwipportahla  to  him.  ba  ptajad  Aaasm  a 
remove  him  from  the  warld.  Aa  1 
net  die,  tha  foddesa  ohaaaad  hmaialaa 
da,  or  gramhopper.  ['ntbomaa*  aeeei 
to  soaie  of  the  ancient  writara,  wae  the ' 
er  of  Susa ;  othera  aaoftba  ita  arcdisa  a 
Meoanon.    vs^  Memnoaiansj     jjfmihi,  t 

0.  5 Firg.  G,  I,  V.  447.— ^dSia.  4.  v.  itS.  L 

8,  V.  384.— flbM.  Jkemft.  984.— />rt£  t- 
OrU.  F\ut.  I.  V.  461,1.  9,  v.  40X^BmA  I 
Od  n,  1. 1.  Od.  16. 

TiT««>mxA.  [a  eity  Mtaata  aa  Meaat  fv- 
nassus  in  Phaeis.  (aitf.  Paraassas).  Dclg*. 
and  Titborea  on  difiercat  rides  mi  the  moaa 
lain,  ware  the  baltiag-plaMs  of  thoea  pos- 
ing over  Pamassua,  at  tha  distaaoa  of  80  sta- 
dia from  each  other ;  beiaf  titaala  as  IIm 
towns  ^  iiesfe  in  Ptadtnaot,  aad  ^iartiaack 
in  tha  VaUai*,  are  with  regard  to  Moaat  Sc 
Bernard.  The  whole  distrset  aa  the  saath- 
side  was  the  Dalphse  ;  whiie  aU  Iks 
country  oa  the  aorthera  aide  le^asfad  ia 
name  from  Tithorea.  The  oUre»  of  this  a- 
ty  were  so  highly  esteemed,  that  th^  awt 
conveyed  as  prei<ents  to  the  Bomaa  cmpcten: 
they  still  maintain  their  and  eat  iipatolim, 
being  sent  as  an  aeoeplahle  iifciii  la  As 
pashas  and  other  graad*«s  of  Tsuk^.  It  it 
now  called  Fehiaa  or  ( JMalaa).]  BmM. 
8,c.3S. 

TiTHKAVSTSSt  a  Parssaa  satrafi,  B.  C 
395,  ordered  to  murder  Tiseapbensm  by  Ar- 
taxerxes.  He  sncoaeded  to  the  eftoes  aMi 
the  slaughtered  Aivoorila  anjayad.  lie  ass 
defeated  by  the  Athenians  aadevCaaoa. 
An  officer  in  the  Persiaa  ooart,  Aa.  TU 
m  was  aammoa  to  soaia  of  the  sapiiia 
oflicers  of  state  ia  the  court  of  Aituaram. 
Phit.'-C.  Aep  tn  Da/,  k  Caaaa. 

TiTiA  Lxx  dt  magittruhltl^  by  P.  Titiak 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  7ia  It  ordained  ttst 
the  triumvirate  of  magiitratas  rbaold  bast- 
vested  with  *oontolar  power  to  ptamdsessr 
the  republic  for  five  years.  Thm  paims 
chosen  were  Ot.'taviQs.  Antony,  aad  Lepi^ 
—"-Another,  de  ^laas'iirsM,  which  laqearf 
that  the  provincial  qoestors*  Uka  tiie  eeasrii 
and  prsstors,  shaald  raoaiva  tluar 
by  lot. 

TrrtAKA  FuinAt  the  wifo  of  the 
Partinaz,  disgrteed  hertdX^bv  her  Jshinrhs 


riea  and  iaooatiaMea. 
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f  hM*  hatbwMl  iIm  wm  r«d«o«d  to  poii«rty, 
Dd  ^ant  the  mt  of  ber  biii  in  aa  olMouro 
ttrmt 

TmiMVs,  AUil.  a  Bobie^RoaMi  pnt  to 
leatb  A.  D.  156,  bf  the  tcnato  for  aspiiv 
i|;  to  the  purplie.  He  was  the  only  one 
»rotcHbod  duriog  the  reign  of  AotootDiia  Piot. 

Tmi,  prieMt  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  who 
beenred  the  flight  of  deret  and  draw  omeot 
'•m  it.    f^arro  de  L,  I«.  4,  o.  15.— X«i 

.Y.6(tt. 

TiTivivs,  a  Inead  of  Caanoi,  wbo  killed 

iaoMM Oab  of  tbe  slaFOt  wbo  rt^oMed 

t  CaptMu  Ho  betrayed  bis  trast  to  tbe  Ro- 
lan  generals. 

TiTiai  PaoovLVt,  a  tribaae  of  tbe  people^ 
fho  eoaoted  tbe  Titiaa  law.— Ooe  of 
'oaspey*s  amrdorers.  Septiiiims,  a  poet 
(  tbe  Angttstaa  age,  wbo  distiagtiisbed  hi»< 
(If  by  hit  lyrio^aad  tragie  eompesitsoas,  dow 
»st.    Horat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  9. 

l^TORMva,  a  shepherd  ol  iBtolia,  called 
lotber  Hertntk$%  on  aoeoaat  of  bis  prodigiout 
raaftb.  He  was  stronger  than  his  cootoni 
orary,  Milo  of  Crotona,  as  he  coald  lift  oo 
ia  shoalders  a  stone  whi<fti  tbe  CrotoQiao 
tovod  bot  with  diffioalty«  JEikm.y.B.\% 
.  22.— JTeiwfel.  6,  o.  tS7. 

Trrot  VBtrABiAHVt,  son  of  Vespasian 
nd  Fbrria  Domitina,  beaame  known  by  his 
alonr  in  tbe  Roosan  armioft,  partrenbirly  at 
to  siege  of  iomsalain.  In  the  79tb  year  of 
le  Christian  era,  lie  was  ioyestad  with  tbe 
ttperial  pnrple,  and  tbe  Roman  people  had 
v^ery  reason  to  ezpeet  in  Mm  tbe  btrbarttie* 
r  a  Tibecios  and  tbedabaitcbersBs  of  a  Nero, 
^bile  in  the  boose  of  Vespasiao,  Titns  bad 
ooB  distiagnisbed  for  Bis  extrmragnooe  and 
Ksontiaeaoe,  his  attendants  wore  tbe  most 
baodoned  and  dissolute,  and  it  seemed  that 

0  wished  to  be  superior  to  tbe  rest  of  the 
'orld  in  the  gratiftoation  of  every  impure  do 
re,  and  in  every  unnatural  vice.  From  «ucb 
priTateobaraotor,  whioh  still  nrigbtbeearb 

1  by  tbe  authority  and  example  of  a  father, 
'faat  oould  be  espeoted  but  tyranny  end  op- 
rossion.'  Tet  Titns  became  a  model  of  virtue, 
od  In  an  aga  and  office  in  wbssb  others  wish 
» gratify  aUtbeirappotitos,  the  emperor  aban 
MMd  bis  osual  profligaoy,  be  ftngot  bis  de- 
auohortot,  and  Berenice, whom  be  bad  laved 
'itb  uncommoQ  ardour,  even  to  render  him- 
ilf  despised  by  tbe  Roman  people,  was  dis- 
lissod  Irom  his  pftssenee^  When  raised  to 
ao  tb|fooe,  be  thought  himelf  bound  to  be 
ko  father  of  bis  people,  the  guardian  of  vir- 
to,  and  tbe  patron  of  liberty ;  and  Titus  is, 
erbapt,  tbe  only  monarob  who,  when  invest- 
dl  witb  unoootnllable  power,  bade  adieu  to 
aoeo  vieas,  tbose  Uaaries,  and  mdulgeooies, 
rbiob,  as  a  private  man,  he  nevar  ceased  (o 
ratify.  He  was  asoderata  in  bis  entertain 
lents^  aad  though  he  often  rafnasd  the  do< 
atione  wbieh  were  due  to  oovereignty,  no 
Dporor  was  ever  mora  laoevous  Md  mag' 
tflcont  than  Titas.  All  infiNinors  were 
aDiabad  irombisprssic3a,undavettsoveFely 
QQisbod.  A  reform  was  inade  in  tbe  Judicial 
rocoedings,  and  trials  ware  no  loogar  per- 


mitted to  be  postpeoed  Csr  yean,    Tbe  puln 
lio  edi&cee  were  repaired,  and  baths  weva 
ereoied  lor  tbe  ooovonieDoe  ol  the  people. 
Speotades  were  exhibited,  and  tbe  ^man 
populace  ware  gratified  with  the  signt  of  a 
aaval  odmbat  in  tbe  ancient  aaamachia,  and 
the  sudden  appearance  of  5000  wild  beusts 
brought  into  the  circus  for  their  amusement» 
To  do  good  to  bis  subjects  was  tbe  ambi. 
tioo  of  Titus,  and  it  was  at  the  reooUeetion 
that  he  bad  done  no  service,  or  granted  oo  &- 
vour  one  day,  that  be  eiolaimed  in  the  mo* 
movable  words  of  M^  friehdi^  ikav  Uti  m 
diy  /    A  onntinnal  wish  to  be  beaevolent 
and  kind  oHkb  bim  popular  ;  and  it  will  net 
be  wondered,  that  be  wbo  eoold  say  that  be 
bad  rather  die  hioMelf  than  be  tbeoanseoC 
tbe  deitruotion  of  ooe  of  bis  sobieets,  was  call- 
ed tbe  love  and  daU|bt  of  mankiad.    Twoof 
the  senators  oonsp^r«d  against  bis  bfe,  but 
the  emperor  disregarded  their  attempts,  be 
made  tbem  bis  friends  by  kindness,  and  like 
anotbar  Nenca,  presented  tbem  witb  assrord^ 
to  destroy  bim.    Duving  bis  reigo,  Rome  was 
three  days  on  fire,  the  towns  of  Campsinia 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius^ 
and  tbe  empire  was  Tisited  by  a  pestileooe 
wbssb  carried  away  an  infinite  number  of  m* 
habitants.    In  this  time  of  public  calamity, 
tbe  oosperor^  benevotonoa  and  pbilantbropy 
were  eoospiouous.    Tilus  oontforttd  the  af- 
flicted as  a  father,  he  alleviated  their  dis- 
tresses by  his  liberal  bounties,  and,  as  if  they 
were  but  one  family,  be  OEertod  bimsplf  for 
the  good  and  preeervation  of  tbe    wbola^ 
Tbe  Romans,  boiwevar,  bad  not  long  to  en* 
joy  tbe  favours  of  a  magaifiBaot  prince.    Ti- 
tus was  taken  iD,  and  as  be  retired  into  tba 
country  of  tba  Sabtnes  to  bis  father's  house, 
his  indisposiheo  aras  inoieessd  by  a  burning 
fever.    Ha  Ufted  his  eyes  to  beaaen,  and 
with  asodest  sat>mission  onmplainod  of  tba 
•evantyof  iate  wbich  seaioved  him  from  tbe 
world  When  yoong,  wbera  he  bad  been  em* 
ployed  in  making  a  grateful  people  J)ai>py. 
He  dieJ  the  IStb  of  September,  A.  D.  61,  in 
the  4!st  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reiga  of 
two  years,  tito  moaths,  and  90  days.    The 
news  of  bis  death  was  receivad  with  lamen- 
Utions ;  Rome  was  filled  with  tears,  and  all 
looked  upon  themselves  as  deprived  of  the 
most  benerolent  of  fiithers.    After  him  Do- 
mitian  ascended  the  throne,  not  without  m- 
ourring  the   suspicion  of  having   hastened 
his  brother*s  end,  by  ordering  bim  to  be 
placed,  during  bis  agoay,  in  a  tub  full  of 
8BOW,  where  he  ezpirad.    Domitian  has  al- 
so been  aeoosed  of  raising  commotion,  and 
of  making  attempts  to  dethrone  bis  brother ; 
but  Titus  disregarded  tbem,  and  forgave  tbe 
ofiender.    Some  suthori  have  refieoted  witb 
sararity  upon  tbe  cruelties  which  Titue  aa- 
ercised  against  the  Jews,  but  tbougb  oer- 
tainly  a  diigraoe  to  tbe  beaovotant  features 
of  bis  obaraoter,  we  must  aeasaderhim  as  sn 
instrument  m  tbe  bands  of  Providenee*  eaeit- 
ed  for  the  punishment  of  a  wicked  audinte- 
tuated  people.    Mttpk.  B.  /.  *t,  c.  16,  &c. 
— AiBloate.— Dto.  Ibo. 
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TiTVt  Tativs,  ft  loaf  of  Um  Sabities. 
\9id.  Tatidt.>--— Liviut,  •  oalebffvtod  httlo- 
ma.  [m^.  Lmnt.]— A  toe  af  Jnoint  Bro* 
tai,  |Mit  to  dMtii  bf  .ordM-  of  his  Iktbor  lor 
eovpirinp  to  reitore  tlie  Tftrqaim. 

Trrfftof^a  thopherd  mtrodaead  im  Vtr- 
firs  eeiopf«t,fcc.^— A  lai^  mooataiu  of 
Crate. 

TfTT VI*  a  oelobnitod  ^oat,  mni  of  Terrv. 
•r«  ftoeordin^  to  oChort.  of  Jopitor,  by  EUa 
ra,  Ibo  Ufto^for  of  Orchoacoot.  He  wa*- 
of  Mi^  a  prodi^ioas  vixtf,  that  Ids  motli^r 
dM  in  traTftil  after  Jnpitor  had  ilraWD  het 
inm  iho  bowob  of  the  earth,  irbcre  the  had 
Wen  eooeealed  dmroi^  her  pragnaDoy  to 
avoid  tiie  aofcr  of  Jeiio.  Tityw  atteapted 
to  offer  rioknee  to  LatolW,  but  tlw  foddew 
delirerad  henalf  frooi  hit  iaportoBitiee,  by 
calliig:  to  her  awiitaDo»*her  ehfldreo,  who 
killed  the  fiaat  with  their  arroars.  He  wa» 
plaoed  ia  hell,  where  a  serpeot  ooattatially 
devoured  hii  K?er ;  or,  aooordiB|^  to  others, 
where  rtiUiires  perpetoally  fed  opoa  hit  en- 
trails, which  ^w  a|[aiaas8oonasdetoarcd. 
It  it  laid  (hat  Tityut  ooveredoine  acres  wbeo 
gtretohed  oo  the  grooad.  He  bad  a  sfBall 
ohapel  with  an  altar  ia  the  blaad  of  Enbiaa 
ApMM.  I,  c.  4.— Ptfid.  Ppth.  A^OMer. 
04,  ,T.  925,  1.  n.T.  575 — ^^m,  Rh. 
1,  r.  18t.  lu^— Fti|.  JBn.  6,  v  595.— fie^ei 

3.  od.  4.  r.  n.^Utigtfi.  &b.  55.— OfM.  Met, 

4,  ▼.  467.— lUtii/.  I,  eL  S,  T  75. 
TLKPOLtMus.  a  son  of  Hercnles  and  At 

tyochia,  bom  at  Atigos.  He  left  his  nativr 
ooantry  after  the  aoosdeotal  anrder  of  Li 
cymmos,  and  retirtd  to  Rhodes,  by  order  of 
the  orade,  where  he  was  chosen  kin|;  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  sons4>l  Hercnlet.  He  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  with  nine  ships,  and  was 
killed  by  Sarpedeo.  There  were  aoaie  fe»- 
timils  established  at  Rhodes  in  bis  honour, 
called  TUfltmia^  in  whieh  nen  and  boy« 
oontended.  The  victors  were  rewarde<l  with 
poplar  crowns.  iZsmer.  iL^-AflM  t%  c 
l.^DM.  S.—Hifgin.  fiib.  97. 

Tm  A  ft  VI,  a  mountain  of  Thesprotifty  called 
Teaiantf  by  Plwy. 

Tuoirva,  a  king  of  Lydia,  who  married 
Omiibale,  and  was  son  of  Si^ylus  and  Chtho- 
nia.  He  o0ered  violeiuse  to  a  young  nymph 
called  Arriphe,  at  the  ibot  of  Diana's  altar, 
for  which  impiety  he  was  afterwards  killed 
by  a  bull.  The  mountain  on  which  he  wh' 
buried  bore  his  name.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  6. — 
Ovid,  Mtt  II,  fob  4.— ^gtn.  fab.  191 
—A  town  of  Asia  Mmor,  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.— A  mountain  of  Lydia,  now 
[Bour-dOK^  or  the  cold  mountain,]  on  which 
the  river  Taotolus  rises.  \yid  Taurus.]  The 
ab  was  so  wholesome  near  Tmolus,  that  the 
inhabitants  ^^enerally  were  remarkable  for 
their  lu ngevity .  The  neigbboo  ring  ooantry 
was  very  fertile,  and  produced  plenty  of 
TOMS,  sairon,  and  odoriferous  flowers.  Stmb. 
13,  iUi^-Htrodot,\,  c.  M.ko.'-Ovid.Jiiet 
%  k^.'-SU.  7,  V.  «10.-.ru^.  0. 1,  V.  66, 1. 
2,v.9S. 

TooATA,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  certaiD 
lart  of  Gaul  where  the  inhabitants  aie  dis- 


tingaished  by  the  peealiarity  of  fhwi 
[They  woretlie  RiMBaa  toga.    nLdA 

ToLBBOB,  a  riTer  of  L&am,  aiv  U 
foiling  into  the  Vdiaaa.  Omi.  Ikl< 
561. 

TauTVX,  Boar  Tsjede,  a  tawd'm 
.«  the  Tagaa.  [li  belM^tetteCfif 
'«ni.  According  to  Sylva,aaiiiite£pa 
histortans, this dty  wae  fbaadedby scMi 
able  body  of  Jewa.  who,  ea  ihoirsBSBaf* 
from  captivity  640  yoan  bcforslkt^ 
era,  estatdished  tfaeaMolvet  hart,  md  oi 
be  pkKie  Toladotfa  or  ToMs(fc.tei 
^  mother  of  tha  pMBple.**  Thataatsi 
foble.     Cesar  made  this   city  a  friar 

ms,  and  Anguatst  rMdcnd  h  ms^i 
seaU  of  jostioa  m  Spaia.  Modaa  M 
was  fomerly  e^ahratad  for  ths  iq^ 
temper  of  its  sward-bladea,  for  w^iA^ 
ing  to  some  of  tba  aacsaat  wrilM^  T«M 

as  alto  famooa.] 

Toi  isToaon,  a  paople ef  Gthtaaia 
descended  fooaa  the  Beii  of GanL  KT» 
tosages.]    Ptes.  5,c,».— !•*;««.  b* 

ToLOtA,Bow  T»Mi•1ls^theetp!slrfl» 
fCuedoc,  a  town  ol  OaiUa  Warbtassm  ma 
became  a  Rooaan  colony  oadsr  Ai|^ 
and  was  aaerwar*tt  Webimltdlirthie* 
vationoftheseiaaeat.  fJhtmMm^^ 
Iota  wasvwT  fovoaraWe  fort»»*»*;"r 
the  Romans  it  baeame  ihm  f;;^™? 
fie  which  was  carried  Wi  Mamt  w^ 
Jiterninean  and  Atlantic  oo****^ 
ofGauL]     Minarva  hadhereaiahhjK^ 

which  Cmpio  tba  coosal  I*»*«ir^' 
he  was  never  after  fertaaaU,  "•••!* 
r.#m  TOtiaaiaa  hecitoaprwertiiM^ 
issaid  to  have  ploadered  15.0  6  tei»^  "" 
wealth  teeii«  to  have  bekagad  J»  ^T 
part  to  privaU  individuals,  who  ■"•FT, 
in  the  t-mple  forsafokoapfor-l  «f;r 
O.^Meia.  Ce.  &.-C.e.  di  J^fJ;^^ 
ToLiTMirini,  a  kinff^^Vai,  kj-d^ 
C06SOS.  after  he  had  ^''^  T^J|i 
lors  of  Rome  to  be  ummimUfi' 

C    19.  .  f-^Jm 

Tours,  a  man  whose  Iwaf  •^JSia 
tiding  for  the  foundaUon  of  ^•J^CLi 
the  leign  of  Tarquin,  wheactttr;^ 
eoocluded  that  their  city  ibooW  iw*^ 
head  or  mistress  of  tba  worifl. 

ToMlftvt.    feid  ^■"■""'•'.ihalUB** 
T01108,  or  ToMi«,t  towoaw^ji 

western  shores  of  the  ^^^'^^JT^ 
.iles  from  the  mouih  of  the  ^>^^^^ 
^ord  IS  derived  from  «^f»  A^hA^ 
Medea,  as  it  is  said,  cui  ^^P^^rlZ.  ^ 
her  brother  Absyrtus  thsrj.  J^^ 
more  probably  was  on«  «  7f^|^•^ 
Tomi  is  sUU  called  TbmeW,  ^^^^ 
times  otherwise  styled  BtAftj  ^}^^\tt 
ed  as  beii«  the  plac«  ^***t.Y!lialiJ 
Dished  by  Augustus,  Tomoe jw^j^j, 
of  lower  Momift,  founded  by  •^fTjjW^ 
B.C.683.  S^fnbA.^-Afm^^^^r^ 

3,el.  9,  V.  33,bc. 
ToKYRis.    [rirf.Thwiy^i 


TR 
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WKA^  a,  solemnity  observed  at  Baisoa. 
t  usi&aI  to  cerrj  Juao^  ttatue  to  them- 
,  axul  to  offer  cal^  before  it,  and  after- 

•  to  replace  it  again  in  the  temple.  This 
LA  oonAmemoratioD  of  the  theft  of  the 
bflniana,  vho  attempted  to  carry  away 
L&toe  t>€  the  goddeM,  bat  were  detained 
e  l&mrlsour  by  an  inviiible  force. 
^pAsoBy  «a  island  in  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
otly  called  Ophiodei,  from  the  qoantity 
rpents  that  were  there.  The  valuable 
t  eall^d  topaz  was  fonnd  there.  [The 
s  of  the  Booaans  was  the  modem  Chry 
D,    a    atone  whieb  has  always  an  admix 

of  g^reen  with  the  yellow.  This  proba 
prooeeda  from  particles  of  copper  dia- 
id  In  an  acid*  and  taken  up  with  those 
le  lead  into  the  matter  of  the  gem  at  the 
i  of  sta  original  concretion.]  PiSt^  6f  e.  20. 
oacMnB,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  [near  the 
liera  extremity  of  the  promontory  of 
ionia  ;  and  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  To- 
uena»  «r  OmI/ of  Castandria.'i  Lie.  31, 
5.— Of  Epiros,  [below  the  river  Thy- 
9,  sukd  opposite  to  Corcyra.  Um  more  cor- 
t  name  was  Toryne,]  which  signifies  in 
»eki  a  lodKe,  (ro^vtv.)  It  was  seized  upon 
/kngOMtiJta,  previoas  to  the  battle  of  Actiam. 
wpaM^  to  remove  the  distress  which  the 
»of  this  place  occasioned  to  Antony,  asked 
a  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  if  it  was  so 
»adfnl  a  thing  that  Csesar  was  got  into  the 
Ue.     Phu.  ta  Jim. 

roRcniTA,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
uS^tar  of  C.  Silanns.    She  was  a  vestal 

*  64  yean.    Tadi,  3,  An.  c-  69. 
ToaavATvs,  a  surname  of  Titus  Manlios. 
id.  IVlanlins.] 

Toamh  n  jnoaatain  of  Sicily  near  Agn 


To^xnx.  [vid.  Torone.] 
TozARiDiA^a  fostival  at  Atliens,  in  hononr 
:  Tozaris.,  a  Scythian  hero  who  died  there. 
%  Trjlbsa,  a  comic  poet  at  Rome  iu 
le  age  of  lUgaUis.  Some  fragments  of  his 
oetry  remain.  Cie.  in  Tuse.  4,  c.  SI.  Fin, 
•,0.4. 

TaACBlLiTB,  M.  Galerius,  a  consul  in  the 
eign  of  Nei;o,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence 
^an  oratortBiid  for  a  majestic  and  command- 
Dg  aspect.    QuifUU.-'Tacii. 

[TiiAcpif  orTRACH»iA,calledalsaThra 
saia  Herftdea,  a  district  and  town  of  Thes- 
aly  on  the  Sinus  Maliacns,  north  of  the 
^•opos.  it  was  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
af  Sophooles,  on  the  death  of  Hercules,  who 
^^VQtt  himself  on  a  funeral-pile  raised  on 
the  »<*ighHnring  Mount  Oeta.  The  modern 
^^^iton  it  inptp^ied  to  correspond  with  the 
vwifi&t  Trachinia.  The  Sinos  Maliaons  is 
now  the  Goir  of  ZeOon.]  Sirab.  d.-^po^hd. 
5,c.7.-a»uf.  W«l.  ll,v.«69. 

TuAciioiilTU,  a  pact  of  Jndea,  on  the 
other  licU  of  the  Jordan,  [on  the  northern 
^'o^att  of  Palestine.    Its  name  is  dertveU 
from  the  Greek  T{flt;^f,rottgA,  and  has  reJ'er*| 
^^"^  to  its  being  a  rugged  and  atony  coun- 

^^]   P/m.  5,  c.  14. 
"f UaQanJBi,atawn  ofDalmatiji  on  the  set. 
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TaAJAVOFdLrs,  a  town  of  Thrace,  [on  the 
Hebrus,  below  its  confluence  with  the  Zer- 

na.] A  name  given  to  Selinus  of  Cilicia, 

where  Trajan  died. 

Teajavvs,  M.  Ulpius  Crinitoi,  a  Roman 
emperor,  born  at  Italica  in  Spain.  His  great 
virtues,  and  hb  private  as  well  as  pnblic 
oharaotar,  and  his  services  to  the  empire, 
both  as  an  officer,  a  governor,  and  a  consul, 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Nerva, 
who  solemnly  adopted  him  as  bis  son,  in- 
vested him  during  his  litetime  with  the  im- 
perial purple,  and  gave  him  the  name  oi  Cae- 
sar and  of  Germanicus.  A  little  time  ailer 
Nerva  died,  and  the  election  of  Trtg^D  to  tho 
vacant  throne  was  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous rejoicioffs  of  the  people,  and  the  free 
concurrence  of  the  armies  on  the  coniines  o( 
Germany  and  thalwaks  of  the  Danube.  The 
noble  and  independent  iMhaviour  of  Trajan 
evinced  the  propriety  and  goodnen  of  Ner- 
ve's choice,  and  the  attachment  of  the  legions ; 
and  the  new  emperor  seemed  caknlated  to 
ensure  peace  and  domestic  tranquillity  to  the 
extensive  empire  of  Rome.  AU  the  actions 
of  Trajan  showed  a  good  and  benevolent 
prince,  whose  virtues  truly  merited  tne  en- 
comiums which  the  pen  of  an  elegant  and 
coarteous  panegyrist  has  paid.  The  Barba- 
rians continned  quiet,  and  the  hostilities  which 
they  generally  displayed  at  the  election  of  a 
new  emperor,  whose  military  abilities  they 
distrusted,  were  now  few.  Trajan,  however, 
could  not  behold  with  satisfaction  and  uncon« 
oem,  the  insolence  of  the  Daoiana,  who  claim- 
ed from  the  Roman  people  a  tribute  which 
the  cowardice  of  Domitian  had  offered.  The 
sudden^  appearance  of  the  emperor  on  the 
frontiers  awed  the  Barbarians  to  peace ;  but 
Decebalur,  their  warlike  monarch,  soon  be- 
gan hostilities  by  violating  the  treaty.  The 
emperor  entered  the  enemy^s  country,  by 
throwing  a  bridge  across  the  rapid  streams 
of  the  Danube,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  in 
the  Roman  camp  Unen  was  wm|^  to 
dress  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers.  flPjan 
obtained  the  victory,  and  Decebalus, despair- 
ing of  success,  destroyed  himself,  and  Dacia 
bmme  a  province  of  Rome.  That  the  ar- 
dour of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  defeating  their 
enemies  might  not  cool,  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  into  the  east,  and  Parthia  threat- 
ened with  immediate  war.  I'r^fan  passed 
through  the  submissive  kingdom  A  Armenia, 
and  by  his  well-directed  operations  made 
himself  master  of  the  provinces  of  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.  He  extended  his  con- 
quests in  the  east,  he  obtained  victories  over 
unknown  nations,  and  when  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  India,  he  lamented  that  he  possessed 
not  the  vigour  and  youth  of  an  Alexander, 
that  he  migiit  add  unexplored  provinces  and 
kingdoms  to  the  Roman  empire.  These 
successes  in  different  parts  of  the  world  gain- 
ed applause,  and  the  senators  were  profuse 
in  the  honours  they  decreed  to  the  conqoeror. 
This,  however,  was  but  the  blaze  of  tran- 
sient  gbry.    Trajan  had  no  sooiitfr  1qgt)i^ 
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bis  iBt«otioiifl  of  retoraiiif  to  Italy  than  the 
cofoqiwred  Barbarians  appeared  asain  in 
arms,  and  the  Roman  empire  did  not  acquire 
one  single  acre  of  territory  from  the  con- 
quests c?  her  sovereign  in  the  east.  The  re- 
torn  of  the  emperor  towards  Rome  was  has- 
tened by  indisposition;  he  stopped  in  Cilicia 
and  in  the  town  of  Selinus,  which  afterwards 
was  called  Trajanopolis,  he  was  seized  with 
a  floz«  and  a  few  days  after  ezpiredt  in  the 
beginning  of  Aagnst,  A.  D.  117,  after  a  reign 
of  19  years,  six  months,  and  15  days,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  snooeeded  on 
the  throne  by  Adrian,  whom  the  empress 
Flotina  introdooed  to  the  Roman  armies  as 
the  •dopted  son  of  her  hosband.  The  ash- 
es of  Trajan  were  carried  to  Rome,  and 
deposited  wider  the  stately  colnmn  which 
he  had  erected  a  few  years  before.  Un- 
der this  emperor  the  Romans  enjoyed  tran- 
qaillity,  and  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
their  prosperity  was  complete  under  a  good 
and  Tirtnons  soyereign.  Trajan  was  fond  of 
popularity,  and  be  merited  it.  The  sound- 
ing titles  of  Optimus,  and  the  fether  of  bis 
country,  were  not  unworthily  bestowed  upon 
a  prince  who  was  equal  to  the  greatest  gene- 
rals of  antiquity,  and  who,  to  mdicate  hia 
ailabQity,  and  his  wish  to  listen  to  the  just 
complainta  of  his  subjects,  distinguished  bis 

Slaoe  by  the  inscription  of  the  public  pahee. 
ke  other  emperors,  he  did  not  receiye  with 
an  air  of  unconcern  the  homage  of  his 
friends,  but  rote  from  his  seat  and  went  cor 
dially  to  salute  them.  He  refused  the  sta 
tnes  which  the  flatUry  of  fovourites  wished 
to  erect  to  him,  and  be  ridiculed  the  follies 
of  an  enlightened  nation,  that  could  |]ay  ado- 
ration  to  cold  inanimate  pie<^  of  marble. 
His  public  entry  into  Rome  gained  him  the 
hearts  of  the  people;  he  appeared  on  foot, 
and  showed  himself  an  enemy  to  parade  and 
oitentatioas  equipare.  When  io  his  camp, 
he  expoced  himself  to  the  fotigaes  of  war 
like  the  meanest  soldier,  and  crossed  the  most 
baaa^ deserts  and  extensive  plains  on  foot, 
anliPr  his  dress  and  food  disptayed  all  the 
simplicity  which  onoe  gained  the  approba- 
lion  of  the  Romans  in  their  countryman  Fa 
bridius.  All  the  oldest  soldiers  he  knew  by 
their  own  names,  he  conversed  with  them 
with  great  &miliarity,  and  never  retired  to 
his  tent  before  he  had  visited  the  camp,  and 
by  a  pmonal  attendance  convinced  hiniself  of 
the  vigilance  and  the  security  of  his  army.  As 
a  friend,  he  was  not  lees  distinguished  than  as 
a  general.  He  had  a  select  number  of  ioti 
mates,  whom  be  visited  with  freedom  and 
openness,  and  at  whoso  tables  he  partook 
many  a  moderate  repast  without  form  or  ce- 
remony. His  conidence,  however,  in  the 
good  intentions  of  others,  was,  perhaps,  car- 
ried to  excess.  His  fovourito  8ura  had  once 
been  accused  of  attompu  upon  his  life,  but 
Tr^an  disregarded  tbe  informer,  and  as  he 
was  that  saaM  day  in  vited  to  the  house  of  the 
supposed  conspirator,  he  went  thither  eariy. 
To  try  &rther  the  shieerHy  of  Sura,  he  or- 
di^ed  himself  to  be  shaved  by  bis  barber,  to 
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have  a  oMdidDml  mpplication 
by  the  hand  of  hie  aar^geun,  and  l»i 
gather  with  him.  The  public  «sd 
jan  ere  also  celebrated  ;  he  opsasdh 
easy  communicmUons  between  Ai  4 
his  provinces,  he  planted  many 
fomished  Kome  with  all  the  eon  srif 
sions  which  ooold  prevents 
time  of  calamity.  It  was  in  bii  sMJ 
the  architect  ApoUodorus  beStthsrcSi 
ed  column  which  is  still  to  be  lecsMft 
under  the  name  of  Trajan*s  celia 
erected  in  the  naiddle  of  Trajan's 
dedicated  to  him  by  the  senate  niftf 
commemorate  hia  Dadan  vkini'  I 
height,  inoludiogr  the  statue,  is  ISHak  1 
persecutions  of  the  Chrkdtmwtn^ 
by  the  interfereooe  of  the  homsMli^ 
he  was  unusually  eerere  apimikfimi 
had  berbarously  oiardered  ^OSM^ 
subjects,  and  even  fed  upon  thsMM 
dead.  His  vioea  have  been  olacv^M 
through  a  reign  of  eootiaaed 
popularity,  yet  be  is  accused  < 
and  many  unnatoral  iadolgendff.  8** 
too  much  addicted  to  driokiag,  '■'J^ 
to  be  styled  lord  has  been  ««"'"^*55 
who  sdmired  the  BKideration  sadtkiflP 
claims  of  an  Augustas.  Flm. 
Dio,    Cast. — Euirop.-^Ai 

—Jo$^h.  belL  J.-'Victor. Tfcs  ^ 

the  emperor,  who  likewise  bors  thiiMg 
Trajan,  was  honoured  withthscw^g 
and  a  triumph,  end  therankafs/awjf 

the  emperor  Vespasiaii. A  gsnee*^ 

emperor  Valens. A  son  o(  ths  «■(• 

Decius. 

Trajxgtus  Rbui,  now  W^*^* 
pital  of  one  of  the  provisees  ofHoflM*^ 

Trallbs,  a  town  of  Lydis,  ■•••j 
hi$ar.  (Tralles  was  ancieiitlysrtiipj 
tified  city.  It  lay  a  short  dn'M^g 
of  Magnesia  ad  Msandrum,  sad  iia^*^ 
m  XenophonH  Anabasis.]  ^}'!tr 
Lw.  37,  c.  45 A  people  of  llljn*^ 

1  RAWiTiBnalwA,  apart  oftiiflj^ 
on  the  side  of  the  Tiber.    MooiilVtfi* 
in  that  part  of  the  city.    ^^^^]VZ^ 

TRAPizvt,  a  city  oi  Foatnt,  Wj^ 


people  of  Sioope.    [Its  wnrnm  -^  ^^ 
rived  from  the  square  Sam  in  ^fc?" 
laid  out,  resemblinr  a  ttbk,(nSZ 


Trapezus  is  celebrated  fcr  ths  M^T^ 
ceptioo  which  its  iohabitsali  1^^*^^ 
10,000  Greeks  on  their  rstrM  ^J!^ 
first  Oreekcolony  which  ths  ^'fi^ 
ed  after  the  battle  of  Cnnass.  ^^^/Z^ 
quently  into  the  hands  oftbe  '^^■■*^.fc. 
taken  from  them  by  ths  Seythttii  *_ 
tars  in  the  reign  of  Valeriso.  ^JJJ 
emperors  became  sftenrsr*  ■JJJj^ 
A  separate  dynasty  wss  ^^JT^fji 
commencing  with  AleiissCoaaiMB    j. 
which  ended  with  the  osptart » g^ 
Mahomet  9d  in  1461    "^^HSZtf^ 
reigned  in  this  city  srstheOw**Tir 
of  whom  so  much  aentioB  ■  ^?^ 
mances  and  so  little  in  hJ^^T^J^gt 
oetbeeoiifiNBidedwith  Iht^f*^ 

uiymzeu  uy  -n^j  v-^  v_^^lx^ 


( 
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tmntznople.  Trapezus  is  now  called 
l9^rM^,  or,  as  the  Turks  proooaoce  it, 
^«»oi*«.]     Tacit,  B,  3,  c.  47.— P/in.  6, 

-^J^  town  of  Arcadia  oear  the  Alpbeos. 

<5®^'V'^k]  its  lULme  from  a  son  of  Lycaon. 

5«Mf.  3,  c.  8. 

t^si  BCKNUs.     (rid.  Thrasymenus.) 

B»A«  a  town  of  the  ^ui,  [north-east  of 
,  nm.  It  stood  near  the  soarcei  of  the 
-3       ^ltn.3,c.  12. 

I^R-VBATius  TB8TA8,  a  man  banished 
ali«is  Csesar  for  following  the  interest  of 
P«T»  *o<l  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of 
fro.  Ha  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
ir.  Trabatiu?  was  not  less  distinguished 
bifl  learning  than  for  bis  integrity,  his 
tary  experience,  and  knowledge  of  law. 
cvrote  Dine  books  on  religions  ceremonies, 

treatises  on  civil  law  ;  and  the  verses 

he  composed  proved  him  a  poet  of  no  in 
>r  consequence.    HonU,  2,  Sat.  1,  v.  4. 
'iKSKi.i^Airvs,  C.  Annius,  a  pirate  who 
2\aii»cd  himself  emperor  of  Rome  A.  D. 
He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Isauria, 
the  lieutenants  of  Gallienus. 
["RKBXLifiiirvs  RvFra,  a  prsBtor  appoint- 
l^ovemor  of  the  children  of  kiog  Cotys  oy 
»eriii9.— A  Roman  who  numbered  the 
abitonta  of  Gaul.    He  was  made  governor 
SriUio.     Tactf.  A.  6,  c.  39. 
rRKBKi.LiV8  PoLLio,  a  Latin  historian, 
lo  wrote  an  aeconnt  of  the  lives  of  the  em 
•ors.'    The  beginning  of  this  history  is  lost ; 
'tof  the  reign  of  Valerian,  and  the  life  of 
J  two  Gallieni,  with  the  30  tyrants,  are  the 
ly  fragments  remaimnsr.     He  flourished 

D.  305. 

Trjebia,  [a  river  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  which 
D  from  sontb  to  north,  commencing  in  Li- 
iria,   south  of  the  valley  inhabited  by  the 
riniates,  and  falling  into  the  Po  near  Pla- 
ntia.    At  the  mouth  of  this  river  Aonibal 
(tained  a  victory  over  the  Romans,  and  de- 
atedthem  with  the  lost  of  20,000  men.  Both 
le  consuls,  Scipio  and  Sempronins  were  pre- 
ot  at  the  fight.    This  victory  was  preoed- 
l  by  that  at  the  Tioinus,  and  followed  by 
lose  of  Thrasymenus  and  Canns.    The  ear 
'  defeat  of  the  Roman  cavalry  at  the  Tre- 
i&  oecasioDcd  the  loss  of  the  day.  ]    Sil  4,  v 
86.— Liiean.  2,  V.  46.— Ltp.  21,  c.  64  and 

6~of  Campania.      Id.  23,  c.  14. of 

Jmbria.    P/m.  3,  c.  14. 

Taiidvu  lix,  dt  provinciis^  by  L.  Tre- 
mius,  the  tnbune,  A.  U.  C.  698.  [ft  assign- 
id  prorinoes  to  the  consuls  ibr  5  years ;  Spain 
^  Fompey;  Syria  and  the  Parthian  war  to 
^rasias;  and  prolonging  for  a  time  the  com- 
naad  in  Gaul,  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
Cwar  by  the  Vatinian  law.  Cato,  for  oppos- 
Dg  this  law,  was  led  to  prison.  According 
to  Dio,  however,  be  was  only  dragged  from 

the  assembly.]    Dio.  Cau,  39. Another, 

by  L.  TraboDios,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  305, 
5 hioh  oonfirmed  the  election  of  the  tribunes 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people.  Liv.  3 
widS. 

TiUBonvS)  Caius,  one  of  Cttsar^  friends, 
made,  through  hie  interest,  pnetor  and  consul. 
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He  was  afterwards  one  of  his  bene(actor% 
murderers.  He  was  killed  by  Dolabella  at 
Smyrna.  Cits.  beU.  6,  c.  17.— Cic.  in  Phil. 
11,  c.  2.— Po/crc.  56  and  69.— Li».  119.— 

Dio.  AL^Horat.  1,  Sat.  4,  v.  114 Gam- 

cianus,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who  put  to 
death  the  proconsul  Clodius  Maoer,  by  Gal- 

ba*8  orders.    Tadt.  H.  1,  c.  7 A  tribune 

who  proposed  a  law  at  Rome,  and  imprison- 
ed Cato  because  he  opposed  it.— >A  man 
caught  in  adultery,  and  sererely  pnni^ed  in 
the  age  of  Horace. 

TasBULii,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  cele- 
brated for  cheese.     The  inhabitanU  were 

called  Trebulani.     Cie.  in  Agr.  2,  c  25 

Liv.  23.^PUn.  3.  c.  5  and  12.  ^-Martial.  5. 

ep.  72. Another  in  Campania.    X^r.  23, 

c.  39.  *^ 

Trks  tabkrva,  a  place  on  the  Appian 
Road,  where  travellers  took  refreshment.  Ctc. 
A.  1,  ep.  13, 1-  2,  ep.  10  and  11. 

Trsv£ri,  [a  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Mosella  or  Moselle^  and  Silva  Ar- 
duenna.  Their  chief  city,  Augusta  Trevuo- 
rum,  called  afterwards  from  its  inhabitants, 
Treviri,  now  Treves^  stands  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  MoseUe.]  Mela,  3,  c.  2. 
C.  TRiARiiri,  an  orator  commended  by 

Cicero. A  friend  of  Pompey.    He  had  for 

some  time  the  caro  of  the  war  in  Asia  against 
MithridateSfWhom  he  defeated,and  by  whom 
he  was  afterwards  beaten.  He  was  killed  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Ciesar.  Ctet. 
BeU.  Civ.  3,  c.  5. 

Triballi,  a  peof^e  of  Thrace  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  Lower  Moesia.  They 
were  conquered  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander; and  some  ages  alter,  they  maintained 
a  long  war  against  the  Roman  emperors. 
PHn. 

Tri boci,  a  people  of  Alsace  in  €ratQ.     Ta  - 
eit.  in  Oem.  28. 
Tribulium,  a  town  of  Dalmatia. 
TRiBirifi  Plbbis,  magistrates  at  Rome, 
created  in  the  year  U.  C.  261,  when  the 
people,  after  a  quarrel  with  the  senators,  had 
retired  to  Mons  Sacer.    The  two  first  were 
C.  Licinius,  and  L.  Albinus.   [These  created 
three  colleagues.    In  the  year  283, they  were 
first  elected  at  the  Comitia  Tribute,  and  in 
A.  U.  C.  297,  ten  tribunes  were  created, 
two  out  of  each  class,  which  number  continu- 
ed ever  after.    The  name  of  Tribunes  waa 
given  to  them,  according  to  Varro,  because 
they  were  first  chosen  from  the  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers.]    Their  office  was  annual,  and 
as  the  first  nad  been  created  on  the  10th  of 
December,  that  day  was  ever  after  chosen  ' 
for  the  election.    Their  power,  though  at 
first  small,  and  granted  by  the  patricians  to 
appease  the  momentary  seditions  of  the  po- 
pulace, soon  became  formidable,  and  the  se- 
nators repented  too  late  of  having  consented 
to  elect  magistrates,  who  not  only  preserved 
the  rights  of  the  people,  but  could  summon 
assemblies,  propose  laws,  stop  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  senate,  and  even  abolish  their 
decrees  by  the  word  Veto,  Their  approbation 
was  also  necessary  to  confirm  the  ienattU 
843     -y^^^^-^ 
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contultii,  and  this  wu  done  by  affizio«f  the 
letter  T  under  it.    If  any  irregularity  hap- 
pened in  the  state,  their  power  was  almost 
absolote  ;  they  criticized  the  conduct  of  all 
the    public  magistrates,   and   even   drag- 
ged a  consul  to  prison  if  the  measures  he 
pursued  were  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Rome. 
The  dictator  alone  was  their  superior  ;  but 
irhen  that  magistrate  Was  elected,  the  office 
of  tribune  was  not,  like  khat  of  all  other  in 
feribr  magistrates,  abolished  while  he  conti- 
nued at  the  head  of  the  state.    [It  was  one  of 
the  peculiar  privileges  connected  with  the 
office  of  tribune  that  their  persons  should  be 
held  sacred,  (uterotaruti) :  atad  any  one,  there- 
fore, who  hurt  a  tribune  in  word  or  deed,  was 
held  aconned,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated 
Under  the  sanction  of  this  law  they  carried 
their  power  to  an  extravagant  height.     By 
the  IciUan  law  also  it  was  forbidden,  under 
the  severeat  penaltie^  to  interrupt  a  tribune 
whiDe  speaking,  aud  no  one  was  allowed  to 
speak  in  the  assemblies  summoned  by  them 
without  their  permission.]    The  marks  by 
which  they  were  distinguished  from  other 
m^^tratea  were  not  very  conspicuous.  They 
wore  no  partioultr  dress,  only  a  beadle,  call- 
ed ritt/er,  marched  before  ttiem.    [At  first 
they  were  not  allowed  aaata  in  the  senate,  but 
sat  on  benches  without,  and  the  decrees  of  that 
body  were  brought  to  them  for  their  approv- 
al or  rejection ;  they  were  soon,  bowerer,  ad- 
mitted within.]  Tetgreat  as  their  power  might 
appear,  they  received  a  heavy  wound  from 
their  nnmberi  and  as  their  consultations  and 
resolutions  ^ere  of  no  efieot  if  they  were  not 
ah  unanimous,  the  senate  often  took  advan* 
tage  of  their  avarice,  and  by  gaining  one  of 
them  by  bribes,  they,  as  it  were,  suspended  the 
authority  o(  the  rest,   The  office  of  tribune  of 
the  people,  though  at  first  deemed  mean  and 
servile,  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first  steps 
that  led  to  ihore  honourable  employments  ; 
and  as  no'patrician  was  peifmitted  to  canvass 
for  the  tribuoeship,  we  find  many  that  de- 
scended among  the  plebeians  to  exercise  that 
important  office.    [As  no  patrician  could  be 
made  tribune  without  being  first  adopted  in  a 
plebeian  fao^iily,  we  find  Clodius,  the  enemy 
of  Cicero,  submitting  to  this  form,for  the  pur- 
pose of  ex^fcising  the  whole  power  of  the  Tri- 
bumtian  office  against  the  orator.    No  one, 
rooreoveri  could  be  made  tribune  or  plebeian 
aedile,  whose  father  had  borne  a  curule  office 
tind  was  a^ive,    nor  whose    father  was  a 
captive.]      From  the   power  with   which 
they  \were  at  last  invested  by  the  activity, 
the  ibtnjj|ue8,  and  continual  applications  of 
those   who  were    in    office,  they    became 
almost  absolute  in  the  state,  and  it  has  been 
properly    observed,  that    they    caused  (at 
greater  troubles  than  those  which  they  were 
at  first  created  to  silence.    Sylla,  when  raised 
to  the  dictatorship,  gave  a  fatal  bl6w  to  the 
authority  of  the  tribqnes,  and  by  one  of  bis 
decrees^  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to  ha- 
rangue and  inflame  the  people;  they  could 
make  no  laws ;  no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribu- 
nal, and  such  as  had  been  tribunes  were  not 
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permitted  to  solicit  for  the  other  ufioe&tf^ 
state.    This  di^^ce,  bowerer,  was  \mi » 
mentary  ;  at  the  death  of  the  tyradtll»  f 
bunes  recovered  their  privilcgea  bj  as— i 
Cotta  and  Pompey  the  Oreut.     [lu  thft  cr 
sulship  of  the  former,  they  obCaiDedtka  v^i^ 
of  enjoying  other  offices,  and  in  the 
ahip  of  Pompey  and  Craasus^  aU  " 
powers,  a  thusg  which  Cieeur 
promoted.     The  tribunes  heooelbrth  vr* 
employed  by  the  leading  meo  ae  the  teekd 
their  ambition.     Backed  hy  m  bMfd  m^ 
they  determined  every  thing  by  force ;  ^r 
made  and  abrogated  Uws  at  pleaaara^  aid  ix 
fine  threw  the  whole  state  ioto  utler  easla- 
sion.  Julius  Csesar,  who  bad  been  tktfBma- 
pal  cause  of  their  ezcessea,  and  had  shIs  Ihc 
violation  of  their  power  a   pretext  fortaksa; 
up  arms,  having  at  last  become  abeiMa,  r- 
duced  the  tribunition  power  to  m  meiiaaf , 
and  deprived  the  tribunes  of  their  aSee  i: 
pleasure.    A  ugustus  got  the  tribvoifEaB  sev- 
er conferred  upon  himself  by  e  decree  wfo 
senate.    This  power   gave  him  the  rigftt  d 
holding  the  senate,  of  assembling  the  ywyif 
and  of  being  appealed  to  in  all  cases,    k  aha 
rendered  his  person  sacred  and  hivifllslle,iK 
that  it  became  a  capital  crime  to  ivfm  hsa 
in  word  or  deed ;  which,  under  the  atuxeailag 
emperors,  served  as  a  pretext  lor  ceHiss  i 
numbers  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state.  Heaof 
this  among  other  powers  used  to  l>e  ooafomd 
on  the  emperors  in  the  beginomg  df  ths 
reign,  or  upon  other  solemn  oocaskMis ;  isd 
hence  also  the  years  of  their  goTermaent  were 
called  the  years  of  their  tribunitiaB  powsr. 
which  are  often  found  marked   cm  ansieBt 
coins,  computed  most  generally  from  flweow- 
mencement  of^their  reign.]    UotlerGaiMBa- 
tine  the  tribuneship  was  totally   abaliifcrl 
The  tribunes  were  never  permitted  to  rt- 
main  all  night  in  the  oo^ntry,   nor  la  be 
above  one  wHole  day  out  of  town,  exeept  at 
the  Ferim  LmtiruB,  when  they  wtni  sritk 
other  magistrates  to  ofibr  sacrifices  epan  a 
mountain  near  Alba.    Their  houses  vere  d- 
wajrs  open,  and  they  received  every  eeot* 
plaint,  and  were  ever  ready  to  rf  disss  the 
wrongs  of  their  constituents.    Tbdr  agiliii 
rity  was  not  extended  beyond  the  watts  ef  the 
city.  [  When,  however,  they  were  sent  by  lbs 
senate  and  people,  they  might,  in  any  part  ef 
the  empire,  seize  even  a  proeonsol  at  the  head 
of  his  army  and  bring  him  to  Rame.]— — 
There  were  also  other  oflSeers  who  bore  flie 
name  of  tribunes,  such  as  the  frsftiou  atflAmi 
or  miHtares,  who  commanded  a  divisioa  of 
the  legions,  [ten  centuries,  or  about  IOOOumb. 
They  commanded  each  in  turn,  osoaffya 
a  month  about.]    They  were  empowered  to 
decide  all  quarrels  that  might  arise  hi  the 
army,  they  took  care  of  the  camp,  and  gave 
the  watch-word.    There  were  ouff  three  at 
first  chosen  by  Romulus,  but  the  number  was 
at  last  increased  to  six  in  every  le^imi.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  T^uins,  they  were 
chosen  by  the  consuls,  but  afterwards  the 
right  of  electitig  them  was  divided  Mtwen 
the  people  and  the  consul.  [The  people^  after 
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.  U.  C.  383*  usaaUy  tppointed  six  aonaally, 
or^  ef  tweotj-foar.    Afterwards  the  manner 
r  <:ltkwmka^  them  varied*    By  the  Atinian 
L^nr  the  people  claimed  to  themselves  the 
t^lftt  ol  ebeosiag;  sixteen  for  fbar  legions,  or 
>  actecii  oat  of  tweoty-fonr,    that    is,  two 
:>ird«  of  the  whole.    Those  chosen  by  the 
•voplewero  called  Comit^ti,  by  the  oonsnls 
Cifttili  or  Rofnli.     Sometimes    the  people 
:r«mted  tfao  whole.    In  daogeroas  coojnnc- 
^yo,  however^  the  choice  was  for  the  most 
Murt  Mt  entirely  to  the  oonsols.    Under  the 
Moocperora    tbey   were  chosen    chiefly  from 
Moong     the   senaters  and    eqnites.      The 
foroaer  were  called  laHdavii^  and  the  Utter 
aj^tiUectoPts,   from    their    pemliar    dress. 
"Pli^y  were  a  folden  ring,  and  were  in  ofllee 
no  loager  then  six  months.]  There  were  also 
soioe  officers,  oalled  tribimi  mihium  §wuulari 
j>o€€MUikie,  elected  ^isieed  of  consak,  A.  U.  C 
310.     They  were  only  three  originally,  but 
the  iraaiber  was  afterwards  increseed  to  six, 
or  more,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasare 
of  the  people  and  the  emergeneies  of  the 
state.     PaK  of  them  were  plebeiaas,  and  the 
Test  of  patrician  fiimilies.    When  they  had 
sabebted  for  about  70  years,  not  without  in- 
terruption, the  office  was  totally  abolished,  as 
the   plebeians  were  admitted  to  share  the 
coosolship,  and  the  consuls  continued  at  the 
heed  of  the  state  till  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth.—^The  tribuni  eohortium  ptatoria- 
narum  were  intrusted  with  the  person  of 
the  emperor,  which  they  guarded  and  pro- 
tected.——The  iribuni  ttrarii  were  officers 
dioBeii  from  among  the  people,  who  kept 
the  money  which  was  to  be  applied  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  6f  the  army.     The  richest 
peieoas  were  always  chosen,  as  much  mo 
o^  was  requisite  ibr  the  pay  of  the  sol- 
era.   They  were  greatly  distinguished  in 
the  state,  and  they  shared  with  the  seoa- 
Ion  and  Roman  knights  the  privileges   of 
judgi&g.  TheywtMre  abolished  by  J  alius  CsB- 
sar«  but  Augustus  re-established  them,  and 
created  200  more,  to  decide  causes  of  small- 
er imfMnrtanoe.— — The  tribuni  ctlerum  had 
the  oommand  of  the  guard  which  Romulus 
diose  for  the  salety  of  his  person.  They  were 
100  IB  nomber,  dtttingoished  for  their  pro> 

bity,  their  opuleoce,  and  their  nobility. 

The  irtbum  wlupUOum  were  commhsieoed  to 
take  care  of  the  amusements  which  were 
prepersd  for  the  people,  and  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  in  the  exhibitioos.  Thb 
o&e  was  also  honourable. 

TaiCAiii,  a  fortified  place  at  the  fouth  of 
Sicily,  between  Selinus  and  Agrigentum. 
St/.14,v.«7l. 

TKICA88B8,  a  people  of  Chawipagne  in 
Gaul. 

Trigca  a  town  of  Thessaly,  [south-east 
of  Oonpbi,  near  the  junotien  oi  the  Lethmus 
and  Psneoft  The  modern  DritaU  is  thought 
toeorrespMdwtth  it.  Venns  was  worship- 
ped b  this  city,  and  the  inhabitants  ofiered 
ner  a  saorifice  otf  swine.]  iBsonlapius  had 
htre  aho  a  temple.  Lio,  32,  c.  i3.— Ho- 
wer.  ll-^PHn.  4,  c.  8- 


Triclahia,  a  yearly  festival  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  Diana  Trielaria,  whose 
temple  had  been  d^ed  by  the  adulterous 
commerce  of  Menalippus  and  Cctmetho.  It 
was  usual  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  girl,  but 
this  barbarous  custom  was  abolished  by 
Corypilus.  The  three  cities  were  Aroe, 
Messatis,  and  Authea,  whose  united  laboun 
had  erected  a  temple  of  the  goddess.  Pout, 
7,19. 

TnicoRif,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Dau- 
pkine,    Liv.  21,  c  31. 

Triorxsa,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Mercury  was  born.  Patu. 
8,  c.  16. 

Tridxiitvm ,  [now  TVen/,  a  city  of  Rh»- 
tie,  on  the  river  Athesis  or  Mige^  and  a 
short  distance  from  the  northern  confines  of 
Venetia.  It  was  built  by  the  Cenomani,who 
were  dispossessed  by  Um  Romans.  Some  au- 
thors affirm  that  the  mm  Trideutum  is  de- 
rived from  Neptune^s  sceptre  or  trident,  to 
which  god  they  say  the  city  was  once  con- 
secrated: this  opinion  took  its  rise  from  an 
ancient  marble  being  found  there  on  which 
Neptune  holding  a  trident.  Others  de- 
rive the  name  from  three  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  Adige  near  the  city  ;  while  others 
again  ascribe  the  name  to  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  three  high  rocks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  appear  like  three  teeth, 
(Ires  dentet.)  Treot  is  fomons  in  modern  his- 
tory for  the  oouncil  of  ecclesiastics  which  sat 
there  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  It  was  assembled  by  Paul  3d 
in  1645,  and  continued  by  25  sessions  till  the 
year  1563  under  Julius  3d  and  Pius  4th.l 

TrirtsrIoa,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bao- 
chus  celebrated  every  three  years.  Ftrg. 
^fi.  4,  V.  302. 

TairounuB,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  fa- 
mous for  wine.  Jtfori.  13,  ep.  104.  PlitL 
14,  c.  7. 

Tri6EmIna»  one  of  the  Roman  gates,  so 
called  because  the  three  Horatii  went  through 
against  the  Curiatii.  Lto.  4,  c  16, 1.  85,  c 
41, 1.40.c.5i. 

Triracria,  or  TaiifACRiB,  one  of  the  an- 
eient  names  of  Sicily,  [from  its  three  pro- 
montories, (t^sic  <*€«<.)  vid.  Sjcilia.]  Firg, 
JEn.  3,  V.  384.  &c. 

Trirobantbs,  a  people  of  Britain  in  mo- 
dem ^uear  and  .tftcffiUesrx.  Taeii'Ann,  l4, 
c.  31.— C«».  O  6,  c.  20. 

TRidrAS,  or  Triops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by 
Canace,  the  daughur  of  iEolus.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  Iphimedia  and  of  Erisichtbon,  who  is 
oalled  on  that  account  Trtbpeftcs,  and  his 
daughter  Triopeis.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  754.— 
ApMlod.  1,0.7. 

TaiPHirLiA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Elis.  [It  took  its  name,  according  to  Strabo, 
firom  the  union  o(  three  different  tribes^  (r^ue 
#oA«c),  the  Bpei,  or  original  inhabitants,  the 
Minym  who  migrated  thither,  and  the  Elei.] 
iAo,  28,  c  8.— A  mountain  where  Jupiter 
bad  a  tample  in  the  island  Panchaia,  whence 
he  is  called  Triph^lius, 
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Taioplim,  [a  city  of  Caria,  foanded  by 
Triopai,  sod  of  Erisiohtbon,  and  ritaaU  near 
the  promontory  of  Triopium,at  the  extremi- 
ty of  Doris.  On  the  promontory,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  city,  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  known  ander  the  name  of  the  Tri- 
opaean  temple.  The  Dorian*  here  celebrat- 
ed games  in  honour  of  Apollo  ;  here  also  wa« 
held  a  general  assembly  of  the  Dorians  iu 
Asia,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Thermopylc. 
vid.  Doris.] 

TkifOlm  [now  TaroWuf,  a  dty  of  Syria, 
on  tite  sea-coast  below  Aradus.  Th^  Greek 
name  of  this  place,  Tripolis,  denoting  three 
cities,  (t^mc  roxiic,)  is  explained  by  Scylax. 
He  states  that  the  cities  of  Tyrus,  Sidon,  ao<t 
Aradus,  sent  each  a  colony  to  this  place,  who 
at  first  inhabited  three  separate  cities,  but  in 

e>ooets  of  time  became  united  into  one 
iodornt  Sicolus,  however,  gives  a  some- 
what different  acc»ii^  According  to  him, 
the  three  cities  above  mentioned,  which  were 
the  parent-states  of  alt  the  other  Phoenician 
cities,  wishing  to  establish  some  place  of  ge- 
neral assembly,  sent  each  a  colony  hither  and 
founded  this  city.  It  had  a  good  harbour 
and  extensive  commerce.  Now«  however, 
the  sand  has  so  accumulated  that  the  city  is 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  small  triangular 
plain  half  a  league  in  breadth,  at  the  point 
of  which  is  the  village  where  the  vessels  land 
their  goods.  The  commerce  of  the  place 
consists  almost  entirely  of  coarse  silks.]-— ^ 
[A  region  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
uiterranean,  between  the  two  Syrtes.  It  re- 
ceived this  name  from  its  containing  three 
principal  cities,  f^ptls  Magna,  Oea,  and 
Sabrata.    The  second  of  these  is  the  modern 

city  of  Tripoli,] [A  city  of  Pontus,  on  the 

coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tripdu,  and 

north-east  of  Cerasns  ;  now  TnboU,] [A 

city  of  Lydia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Meander,  north-west  of  Hierapolis,  and  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Msander  and  Cludrus. 
Ptolemy  and  Stephanus  ascribe  it  to  Caria, 
Pliny  and  Hierocles  to  Lydia.  Mannert  con- 
siders it  to  have  been  a  Phrygian  city.] 

Tripolitis,  a  surname  given  to  Azoru?, 
the  principal  city  of  Pelagooia  in  TbeasHly.l 

TriptOli^mub,  [pu/.the  end  ofthis  article,] 
a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Trochilus,  a  priest  of  Argos.  Ac- 
.  cordipg  to  the  more  received  opinion  he  wan 
son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  by  Nenea, 
whom  »ome  have  called  Metanira,  Cothonea 
Hyooa,  Melania,or  Polymnia.  He  was  born  at 
Eleus  s  in  Attica,  and  was  cured  in  his  youth 
of  a  severe  illness  by  the  care  of  Ceres,  who 
had  iieen  invited  into  the  house  of  Celeus  by 
the  monarch's  children,  as  she  travelled  over 
the  country  in  quest  of  her  daughter.  To 
repay  the  kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess 
took  particular  notice  of  his  son.  She  fed 
him  with  her  own  milk,  and  plaoed  him  on 
burning  coals  dnrinr  the  night,  to  destroy 
whatever  particles  of  mortality  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  his  parents.  The  mother  was  aston- 
ished at  the  nncommoD  growth  of  her  son, 
and  sha  had  the  curiosity  to  watth  Ceres. 
846 


She  disturbed  the  goddeas  by 
when  Triptolemns  was  laid  on  tiM 
ashes,  and  as  Ceres  was  tbai  tjJbre  ^ 
make  him  immortal,  she  taiis;tit  laiflB  a 
tore,  and  rendered  htm  aerrieemble  t 
kind  by  instructing  him  how  U>  Mmw  ei 
maw  e  bread.    She  also  gave  hiiB  bar  c 

hich  was  drawn  by  two  dragoos,  aad 
celestial  vehicle  be  travelled  mU 
earth  and  distributed  com  to  all  tlae  i 
ants  of  the  world.  In  Soyiliia  Use  I 
of  Ceres  nearly  lost  his  life;  boC  Ltj 
kin?  of  the  country,  who 
murder  him,  was  changed  into  m  Ijwz. 
his  return  to  Eleasia,  Triptoleoaae  rceli 
Ceres  her  chariot,  and  establiafaed  thm  f3 
sinian  festivals  and  rajriteriea  in  I 
deity.  He  reigned  for  some  f 
death  received  divine  hoaoara. 
pose  that  he  accompanied  Baochw  ia  fcai  fe- 
«1ian  expedition.  [Inhere  eeeais  to  be  aa  al- 
lusion in  the  name  Triptolemns  (do-ivwd  pa- 
hably  from  W^ut  and  roxis»)  to  an  ii|e>w 
ment  introduced  in  early  agricaltiire  hy 
t'-tble  plotagking.]  DM.'SSgitu  &b.  M7. 
—Pam,  2,  c,  14,  I.  8,  c.  4. — JmsHm.  «.  cC 
-^Apolhd,  I,  c.  5.— Cotftm.  in  Ctr.  St.— 
Ovid.  Met,  5,  v.  646.— Fosf .  4,  ▼.  501.— T/atf. 
3,  el.  8,  V.  I. 

TRiairftTRA,  a  name  given  to  Sieay  hf 
the  Latins,  from  its  triangular  form,  fmrrft 
1,  V.  78. 

Trismxgistits,  a  famom  Egyptimi.  [aatf- 
Mercurius.] 

Tritaa,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Trkon, 

mother  of  Meoalippus,  by  Man. A  town 

io  Achaia,  [south-west  of  iEgimn,]  bodt  by 
her  son,  bore  her  name.    Pent.  7,e.  22: 

TritogxsIa,  a  somame  of  Pallaa.  {wH. 
Tritoois.]     Henod,'^Fe$iiu,deKng. 

Tritov,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Neptone  bv 
Amphitrite,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Cefo- 
no,  or  Salacia.  [vid,  Tritenis.]  He  was 
very  powerful  among  the  sea-deitiei;  aoi 
could  calm  the  ocean  and  abate  storanat 
pleasure.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
blowing  a  shell ;  his  body  above  the  wairt  is 
like  that  of  a  man,  and  below  a  dolpbia. 
Some  represent  him  with  the  ibre  fiseC  of  a 
horse.  Many  of  the  sea-deidea  are  called 
Tritooft,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to 
(hose  only  who  are  half  men  and  half  fishes. 
,^poUod,  1,  c.  4.— Hettad.  TAeef .  v.  990.— 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  333.- Cir.  de  JV«£.  D.  I,  c 
28 — Firg.JEn.  1,  v.  148,  I.  6,  v.  173.— 

Pout.  9,  o  to. A  river  of  Africa,  fidliif 

into  the  lake  Tritonis,  [now  the  G^.    md, 
Tritoois.] One  of  the  namea  of  the  Nik. 

^A  small  river  of  Bcrotia,  or  Theaaidy.] 

TRiTdvn,  a  lake  and  river  of  AfiricB, 
[inland  from  the  Syrtis  Minor,]  near  wbfeh 
Vf  inerva  had  a  temple,  whence  she  is  tur- 
oamed  Tn'lomf,  or  TritmwL  [Minerva  is 
•«  id  to  have  been  called  Tritonia  became  she 
first  revealed  herself  in  the  vidmty  ef  Ifaii 
lake.  This,  however,  i»  a  mere  labia.  The 
true  etymology  of  the  term  Tritonia  is  fimi 

Cretan  word,  T^hw,  ngpifpa^  itU  keai, 
and  hence  the  epitbett,  TrHmtki  in  Latin. 

uiymzeu  uy  '*^--»  v_/ v_^^ix^ 
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nd  T{iTi>«riM  in  Greek,  have  reference  to 
er  hafio;  ipnrag  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
ear  the  TriUmU  Palut  was  the  Ltfrya  Pa- 
is. Modero  trtrellers  speak  of  a  long  and 
irrow  lake  ID  this  quarter,  divided  in  two  by 
ford;  D'Aoville  considers  these  to  be  th* 
ritoDisand  Libya  Paludes.  The  modern 
me  of  the  former  is  Farimn,  and  of  the 
iter,  el-Loudeah,]  Herodoi.  4,  c.  178.— 
wt.  9, 0. 33.— rtr^j.  -En.  2,  v.  17 1.— Jtfeto, 
c.  7.  Athens  is  ako  called  Trilonit,  be 
ise  dedicated  to  Minerva.  Ovid-  Met.  5. 
FftivUf  a  sorname  given  to  Diana,  be- 
ise  she  presided  over  all  places  where 
ee  roads  met.  At  the  new  moon  the 
leoiaos  offered  her  sacrifices,  and  a  sump- 
us  entertainment, .  which  was  generally 
ribated  among  die  poor.  Firg.  w2?n.  6, 
3,  l.7,v.  774.— Owd.  Jtfe/.  2,  v.4l6.— 
i.  l,v.389. 

RiVLS  AVTRVM,  a  place  in  the  valley  of 
:i«,  where  the  nymph  Egeria  resided. 
7.  6.  ep.  47. 

RiviiE  Lucirs,  a  place  of  Campania,  in 
bay  of  Camse.    Vug,  ^n,  6,  v.  13. 
RnmvlRi,  reipubliea  consHiuenda^  were 
B  magistrates  appointed  equally  to  go- 

the  Roman  state  with  absolute  power, 
te  officers  gave  a  ftdal  blow  to  the  expir 
ndependence  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
me  celebrated  for  their  different  pursuits, 

ambition,    and  their  various  fortunes. 

first  triumvirate,  B.  C.  60,  was  in  the 
I  of  J.  CsBsaTi  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who, 
i  expiration  of  their  office,  kindled  a  civil 
The  second  and  last  triumvirate,  B.  C. 
as  under  Aogustus,  M.  Antony,  and  Le- 
,  and  through  them  the  Romans  totally 
heir  liberty.  Augustus  disagreed  with 
)lleague8,  and  after   he  had   defeated 

he  ooade  himself  absolute  in  Rome, 
riumvirate  was  in  foil  force  at  Rome 
i  space  of  about  12  years.  There  were 
fficers  that  were  called  triummri  eopi- 
created  A.  U.  C  464.  They  took  oog- 
le  oi  murders  and  robberies,  and  every 

in  which  slaves  were  conoemed. 
oali  QDder  sentence  of  death  were 
Led  to  their  care,  and  they  had  them 
led  aux>ording  to  the  commands  of  the 
a«— — The  triMmmn  nocttami  watch- 
r  the  safety  of  Rome  in  the  night-time, 

case  of  fire  were  ever  ready  to  give 

and  to  take  the  most  effectual  mea- 
J  extinguish  it-^—Thelrttttfomiii^- 
1  the  cmre  of  colonies  that  were  sent  to 
3  diflbrent  parts  of  the  empire.  They 
.  £air  division  of  the  lands  among  the 
I,  and  exercised  over  the  new  colony 
power  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
sole  at  Rome.— —The  frtuoit;irt  mone- 
»re  masten  of  the  mint,  and  had  the 
the  tsoin  s  hence  their  office  was  gene- 
timated  with  the  foUowing  letters  often 

fuioiant  ooins  and  medak ;  IIIVIR. 
..  F.  F.  i.  e.  TrnMivtrt  etire,  argeniOi 
ido.Jeriendo,  Some  suppose  that  they 
reated  cmlyin  the  age  of  Cicero,  as 
bo  w«r«  employed  befm  them  were 
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called  Denariorumflandorum  euratoru." 

The  triumviri  vaUiudinis  were  chosen  when 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague  or  some  pesti- 
ferous distemper,  and  they  took  particular 
(;are  of  the  temples  of  health  and  virtue.— 
The  irtumrtrt  senattt*  Itgendu  were  appomt- 
ed  to  name  those  that  were  most  worthy  to 
be  made  senators  from  among  the  plebeians. 
They  were  first  chosen  in  the  age  of  Augustus^ 
as  betbre,  this  privilege  belonged  to  the  kings, 
and  afterwards  devolved  upon  the  coosuls 

and  the  censors,  A.  U.  C.  310. i  ^e  <rtiim- 

rtrt  mtnMwii  were  chosen  in  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  to  take  care  of  the  coin  and  prices  of 
exchange. 

TaiVM viRORVM  ursDLA,  [an  island  in  the 
small  river  Rhenus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Po,l  where  the  triumvirs  Antony,  Lepi- 
dus,  ana  Augustus,  met  to  divide  the  Roman 
empire  after  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Dio,  46, 
c  55. — Appian.  Cic,  4. 

TaoiDES,  the  inhabitants  of  Troas. 

Troas,  [a  district  on  the^Egean  coast  of 
Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  as  lar  south 
as  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  now  cape  Ba^ 
6a,  of  which  Troy  was  the  capital.]  When 
Troas  is  taken  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Priam,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  Mysia  and 
Phrygia  Minor;  but  if  only  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  country  where  Troy  was  situate, 
its  extent  is  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits.  [This  is  an  incorrect  remark.  The 
kingdom  of  Priam,  if  we  form  our  ideas  of 
it  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  must  have  been 
of  very  limited  extent.  Strabo,  indeed 
through  partiality  for  his  favourite  poet, 
seeks  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  Priam^s  king- 
dom,  and  makes  it  to  have  comprehended  the 
country  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  as  far 
as  the  river  .Ssepus,  near  Cyzioum.  Homer, 
however,  names  many  expressly  as  oUUb  of 
the  Trojans  whom  Strabo  would  wish  to  con- 
sider as  the  iuJbjteti  of  Priam.  The  northern 
part  of  Troas  was  termed  Dardania,  from 
Dardanos,  a  city  founded  by  Dardanus,  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Priam.  The  Trojans  were 
vwy  probably  of  Thraoian  origin.J  (ntf. 
Troja.) 

Trocboii,  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
near  which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born. 

Trocmi,  a  people  of  Galatia,  [on  the  side 
of  Cappadocia.J     Liv.  38,  c.  16. 

TRa&zBffs,  [now  Damala^}  a  town  of  Ar- 
golis,  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  Saronicus  Si- 
nus, which  received  its  name  from  Troezen, 
the  son  of  Pelops,  who  reigned  there  for 
some  time.  It  ifoften  called  Theteia^  because 
Theseus  was  bom  there ;  and  Potidoma^  be- 
cause Neptune  was  worshipped  there.  [*'  This 
place,  observes  Mr.  Cell,  in  speaking  ^ 
Troezen  ^now  represented  by  a  mean  vil- 
lage of  only  45  habitations,  was  anciently  of 
considerable  extent,  the  longest  side  of  the 
city  having  been  at  least  one  mile  in  length. 
It  was  probably,  like  most  of  the  Grecian  ci- 
ties, of  a  form  approaching  to  a  triangle,  hav- 
ing a  wall  on  the  plain,  firom  the  extremities 
of  which  other  fortifieations  ran  up  the  moan- 
tain  to  the  Aerop^is,  on  a  oraisgy  and  de- 
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ttohed  sttomiit,  now  v«ry  prettily  spotted 
with  wild  olives. *J  Siat  Tk§b.4,y,  81.^ 
Pmu.  «,  c.  50.^1^.  in  Thes. — Ovid  Mu. 

8,  V.  566, 1.  15,  ir.  »6. Another  town  at 

the  sooth  of  the  PelopoDoesos. 

Taooilijs,.  three  small  islands  nearSa 
mot. 

TiioGiLiirH,  a  part  of  IVfoaot  Mycale«  pro 
jeotiof  into  the  sea.    Strah,  14. 

TROGLoniPt  jc,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  [ou 
the  coast  of  the  Sinas  Arabicus,]  who  dwelt 
in  cares  {t^mfkn  tpeeuty  /vfic  tubeo.)  They 
were  all  shepherds,  and  had  their  wives  io 
common.  Strab.  1. — Mela,  1,  c.  4  and  8.-- 
PKn.  5,c.8,l.  37,c.  10. 

Trogits  Povpbivs,  a  Latin  historian,  B 
C.  41,  bom  in  Gaul.  His  fbther  was  one  of 
the  friends  and  adherents  of  J.  Casar,  and  his 
aneestors  had  obtained  priTile|et  and  honoars 
from  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans. 
Tro{^  wrote  an  unirersal  history  of  all  the 
most  important  OFonts  that  had  happened 
Irom  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  age  of 
Augusttts,  divided  into  44  books.  This  his- 
tory, which  wasgreatiy  admired  for  its  jmriiy 
and  elegtnoe,  was  epitomieed  by  Justin,  and 
it  itill  extant.  Some  suppose  that  the  epi- 
tome is  the  cause  that  the  original  of  Trogus 
is  lost.  [The  title  of  his  hbtory  was  ; ''  HiM 
/ertc  PtUUppica  et  Miut  mundi  origins  et 
terrm  ttiut.  He  chose  this  title  either  in 
imitation  of  Theopempus  of  Chios,  who  had 
so  named  his  History  of  Philip,  fiither  of 
Alezauder,  and  whom  Trogus  had  selected 
as  hie  model  s  or  else  because  of  these  44 
Books  into  which  his  work  was  divided  ;  36 
(namely,  from  the  7th  to  the  41st)  containeU 
«  history  of  Maeedoa,  and  of  the  kingdoms 
(orned  by  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The 
history  o(  these  was  his  prinoipa]  object ;  he 
leufid  meanp,  however,  to  attaoh  to  it,  as  an 
inlrodnotion,  er  rise  in  the  Ibrm  of  tpisodes. 
that  of  ether  nations :  so  that  be  actually 
wrote  a  general  history  comprising  a  space  of 
f  155  yeast,  from  the  time  of  Niiuis  down  to 
the  74ath  year  of  Rome.  The  work  is  ciud 
byPriseian  as  late  as  the  coaun^ocemeot  of  the 
sixth  century.  Pliny  frequently  quotes  from 
Trogus  :  and  Chansius,  a  grammarian  of 
the  Sth  century,  informs  us  that  he  wrote  a 
work  on  animals.]  Justin*  47,  c  5.— w^t^ 
di  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  6. 

Troja,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Troas,  or,  ac- 
cording  to  others,  a  country  of  which  Ilinm 
was  the  capital,  [tid.  the  end  6f  this  article.  J 
It  was  buiU  on  a  small  eminence,  [a  short  dis- 
tanoe  above  ihe  confluence  Mf  the  Simois  and 
Soamaoder,  between  these  two  rivers,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore.]  Darda- 
Aus,  the  first  kini^of  the  country,  built  it,  and 
called  it/>«r4aiis«,  and  from  Tros,  one  of  his 
euQcessors.  it  was  called  Tma^  and  from  Uiis, 
Ikon.  Neptuneisabosaid  toliavebuiit,  or 
moM  properly  repaired,il8  walls,  in  the  age 
of  king  Laomedon.  Thia  city  has  been  cele- 
brated by  the  poems  of  iiomM>  and  Virgil; 
and  of  aU  the  wan  which  have  been  carried 
«n  among  the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is  the 
mostfitmovs.  The  Trojan  war  WMundeitakMi 
846 


by  the  Greeks  tor 

the  son  of  Priam,  kingr  U  Troy, hale 
away  from    the   hooae  of 
Greece  united  to  avenge  tte  caase  sf  )l»^ 
laus,  and  every  pnnce  famished  a  i 
number  of  shfps  nod  eoldiara.    Asc 
Euripides,  VirgiU  nod  Lyoophroa.  Iks  sna  { 
ment  of  the  Greeks  aoMHmted  to  1001  *t^ 
Homer  mentioos  then  as  heiaf  II&* 
Thocydides  supposed  tint  they  wcrs  HKi 
uomber.    The  number  of  bmb  ehidtte 
•hips  carried  is  unkBowe :  yet  m  ths  kigs 
nootained  about  l90Haoaeaoh,aadlftsam 
«st  60,  it  may  be  soppaaad  thataeloitei 
100,000  men  were  eogagedin  this  oshknia; 
expedition.     Agamcmiuin  was  chsssa  |sh- 
ral  of  all  these  fercea  ;  but  ths  fnmm  m 
kings  of  Greece  were  admitted  aass;  b 
counsellors,  and  by  tfaea  all  the  sp 
of  the  war  were  directed.    [The  i 
camp  is  soppoeed   to  have  been  bsleiB 
the  promontories  of  Rhsteum  i 
The  most  celebimted  of  the  Greeiso  \ 
that  distinguished  tfaenmelves  ia  ttai  «r 
>vere    Achilles,   Ajax,    Meeelsa^  Uifm. 
Diomedes,  Protasilaos,  PatreehiSk  Afsee^ 
non,  Nestor,  NeoptolesMis,  4ke.    HsG» 
cian  army  was  oppoaad  by  a  man  am- 
reus  Ibrce.      The    king  of  Troy  maid 
assistance  from    the    neighboaria|  prwa 
Asia   Minor,  and  rcdmasd  iMf  la 
most|Mtive  generals,  Rheses,kn^ofTlna 
and  Memnon,  who   entered  ths  liU  nu 
tiOXm  Assyrians  and  i&thiopiaai.   Mssfff 
the  adjaoent  cities  were  redaecd  uA  plst- 
dered  before  the  Greeks  appfoacksd  tk 
walls;  but  when  the  siege  vas  httm^ 
enemies  on  both  sidee  gave  praoksfvhi: 
and  intrepidity.    The  arn^  sf  ths  Grab 
however,  was  visited  by  a  pl^pe^miAr 
operatioos  were  not   less  reisiM  by  ifci 
quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  AeUHsi.  Hi 
loss  was  great  on  betli  sides;  Ike  «oil  n- 
li«nt  of  the  Trc^ana,  and  partioabriy  if  ii 
sons  of  Priao^werealaia  intheisM;siin- 
deed  so  great  was  tkm  abiigMw,  Ifcit  *• 
rivers  of  the  country  are  leprwirte!  si W 
with  dead  bodies  and  aeits  of  arvsw.  hi- 
ler  the  siege  had  been  earned  oalsrlsBfNa 
»oine  of  the  Trojans,  amoiy  eksa  en 
ifineas  and  Antenor,  betrayed  lbs  d^itt 
the  bands  of  the  enemy,  and  IVsr*""* 
doced  to  aahea.    The  poets,  hoeevsr,  ap 
port,  that  the  Greeks  made  Oumdmmtt 
Ufs  of  the  pboe  by  artifioe.    Thtfutm 
filled  a  laife  wooden  bene  wilksiaii  Bib 
and  led  away  their  amy  from  ti*]^« 
iftoretum^ome.    The  Tnysoi  ii»«C^ 
wooden  borse  into  their  city,  aadia  ths  sftf« 

the  Greeks  that  were  ceafiasd  wHim  v 
sides  of  Ibe  animal  rushed  oat  sad  ks^ 
ed  the  gates  to  their  oompanioBl,«hoWl^ 
tamsd  from  the  pbKM  cf  their  ooaosslm^ 
The  graateftpartof  IbeinhaMBBtivevK 
to  tbeaword,aad4heolbeneoirisd^^ 
the  oonqeerors.  Vfais  bappeasd,  aocorAV 
to  the  AnuMian  marbles,  aboet  1104  yi^ 
before  the  Cbdslian  eie,  intke  aSSPtk  fiif 
oflheMUaa  period,  onthtMglt  M*** 
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I  lih  and  12th  of  June,  408  years  before 

first  olympiad.  [Troy  was  more  than 
e  rebailt,  generany  in  a  skaatioti  nearer 

sea  than  the  aocient  city  is  sapposed  to 
e  occupied.  It  appears  to  bare  been  re- 
ed to  a  mere  yiUag;e  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
9r  (be  Greot,  and  was  remarkable  for  no- 
S  bot  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which  that 
ce  risited  after  the  battle  of  6ranicti9 
rlbe  death  of  Alexander,  Antigonns,  one 
s  generals,  founded  a  city  io  this  quarter, 
!h  he  called  Antigonia-Troas ;  on  the  fall 
oti^fOQUs  it  came  into  the  posssession  of 
naohns,  who  cbang^ed  the  name  to  Alex- 
ia-TroiSt  which  it  afterwards  retained. 

now  called  Eski  Stamboul.  It  was 
ly  redaced  in  power  when  the  Romans 
eid  Asia.    As  tbey,  howevert  pretended 

the  genuine  of&pring  of  the  ancient 
Ds,  no  cost  or  pains  were  spared  to  re- 
it  to  its  former  splendoor.]  It  is  said 
.  Caesar,  who  wished  to  pass  for  one  of 
•sceodaots  of  JEneas,  and  consequently 
related  to  the  Trojans,  intended  to 
it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire, 

transiiort  there  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
eople.  The  same  apprehensions  were 
jned  in  the  reign  of  Aueustns,  and,  ac 
f  to  some,  an  ode  of  Horace,  Justutn 
:em  propositi  virum  was  written  pur 
to  diasnade  the  emperor  from  patting 
ecntion  so  wild  a  project,  (vtd.  Pa 
eas,  Antenor,  Agamemnon,  Ilium,  La- 
,  Menalaos,  &o.  [The  controversy 
ng  the  position  of  ancient  Troy  is  an 
>ne  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if,  amid  the 
and  contradictory  statements  of  soho- 
te  writers,  like  Bryant,  for  example, 
e  led  to  maintain  that  no  such  place 
3ver  existed.  The  reader  who  wish 
what  has  been  most  recently  written 
iteresting  subject  is  referred  to  the 
of  Clarke,  and  of  Hobhouse,  and 
le  Treatise  of  Maclaren,  published 
n,  1822.  This  latUr  writer  starts  a 
bich  brings  us  back  nearly  to  the 
!  upon  by  D*  Anville  before  the  pre 
troversies  began.  The  splendid 
dr,  Gell,  «*  Topography  of  Troy,*" 
be  consulted ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
it b«  fails  entirely  in  locating  the 
Ilag^e  of  Bounabnrchi  on  the  site  of 
''roy.  Though  the  great  natural 
'  Troa»«  such  as  the  promontories, 
1  mountains,  remain,  the  lapse  of 
3000  years  has  effaced  all  tho^e 
ir>ii>iat  Troy  which  could  alone  at 

o1  tr  a  safe  guide  to  his  favourite 
assi^-al  research,  the  ancient  city 

The    true  cause  of  the  Trojau 
s    to  have  been  this  :  Troy  origi- 
^ed  to  Tantalus,  who  would  seem 
zivod  it  from  his  ancestors.     Tan 
I  riven    out  by  the  family  of  the 

the  last  of  which  hoe  was  Priam. 
I  and  Menelaus  therefore,  of  the 
in  talus  through  bis  son  Pelops, 
sly  to  recover  their  lost  inherit- 

story   respecting  the  laitCTs,  the 
&P 


marriage,  and  the  rape,  of  Helen,  is  a  mere 
fable.  Helen  never  was  in  Droy,  Agamem- 
non compelled  the  attendance  of  the  other 
Greeks  on  the  expedition  Which  he  under- 
took, from  his  being  at  the  bead  of  the 
Achiean  race,  rid,  remarkf  under  the  arti- 
cles  Grscia,1ones,and  Helena.]  Virg*  JEn. 
— Homer* — Otid. — Diod,  &c. 

Trojaai  and  TROJCofff je,  the  inhabitants 
of  Troy. 

TrojIni  luoi,  games  instituted  by£neaf, 
or  his  son  Ascanius,  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  Anchises,  and  celebrated  in  the  cir- 
cus of  Rome.  Boys  of  the  best  families,  dress- 
ed ioi  a  neat  manner,  and  accoutred  with 
suitable  arms  and  weapons,  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  list.  Sylla  exhibited  them  in  his 
dictatorship,  and  under  Augustus  they  were 
observed  with  unusual  pomp  and  tolemnit}^, 
A  mock-fight  on  horse-back,  or  sometimes  oil 
foot,  was  exhibited .  The  leader  of  the  party 
was  C9\\ed.princeptj%a)entulU^  and  was  gena* 
rally  the  son  of  a  senator,  or  the  heir  appa- 
rent to  th«  empire.  Virg,  w£n.  6,  r.  602 — 
Sueton.  in  Cat,  Sc  in  Aug.^PhU,  in  SffU. 

Troilvs,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  kill- 
ed by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  Jfjpof- 
lod,  3,  c.  \%-^Horat.  2,  od.  9,  t.  16.— firg. 
wEn.  l,v.  4r4. 

Tropjea,  a  town  of  the  Brutii.—- — A  stone 
monument  on  the  Pyrenees,  erected  by  Pom- 

pey. Drusi,  a  town  of  Germany  where 

Drusus  died  and  Tiberias  was  saluted  em- 
peror by  the  army. 

TROPHOirius,  a  celebrated  architect,  son 
of  £rginu8,  king  of  Orohomenos,  in  Bceotia. 
He  built  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  Agamedes,  and  when 
he  demanded  of  the  sod  a  reward  for  his 
trouble,  he  was  told  by  the  priestess  to  wait 
eight  days,  and  to  live  during  that  time  with 
all  cheerfuUieas  and  pleasure.  When  the 
days  were  passed,  Trophonius  and  his  bro- 
ther were  found  dead  in  their  bed.  Accord* 
ing  to  Pausanias,  however,  he  was  swallowed 
up  alivr  iu  the  earth  :  and  wheut  afterwardsp 
the  country  was  visited  by  a  great  droijght, 
the  Boeotians  were  directed  to  apply  to  Tro« 
phonius  for  relief,  and  to  seek  him  at  Leba- 
dea.  where  he  gave  oracles  in  a  cave.  They 
discovered  this  cave  by  means  of  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  Trophonius  told  them  how  to  ease 
their  misfortunes.  From  that  time  Trophic 
nius  was  honoured  as  a  god,  he  passed  for  the 
?on  of  Apollo,  a  chapel  and  a  statue  were 
erected  to  him,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
his  divinity  when  consulted  to  f^'VB  oraclet. 
The  cave  of  Trophonius  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  oracles  of  Greece.  Many 
ceremonies  were  required,  and  the  suppliant 
was  obliged  to  make  particular  sacrinces,  to 
anoint  his  body  with  oil,  and  to  bathe  in  tho 
waters  of  certain  rivers.  He  was  to  be  clpth- 
ed  in  a  linen  robe,  and  with  a  cake  of  honey 
in  his  hand,  he  was  directed  to  descend  into 
the  cave  by  a  narrow  entrance,  from  whence 
he  returned  backwards  after  he  had  received 
an  answer.  He  was  always  pale  and  deject^ 
ed  at  hi9  return,  and  theno^,Mu*?9«W^C^ff " 
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bial  to  uy  of  a  melancholy  man,  that  he  had 
consulted  the  orade  of  Trophonius.  There 
were  annually  exhibited  g;ames  in  honour  of 
Trophonius  at  Lebadea.  Pmu.  9,  c.  37,  Sic. 
— Cte.  Tuse.  1,  c  47.— Phi/.— P&ii.  34.  c.  7 
^JElian.  K  H.  3,  c.  45. 

Tro8,  a  son  of  Ericthonius,  king;  of  Troy, 
who  married  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  th'- 
Seamander,  by  whom  he  had  Ilus,  Assaracus, 
and  Ganymedet.  He  made  war  against  Tan- 
talus, king  of  Phrygia,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  stolen  away  the  youngest  of  his  son? 
The  capital  of  Phrygia  was  called  Troja 
from  him,  and  the  country  itself  Troas.  Virg 
3,  G.  V.  36.— flomer.  IL  20,  v.  219.— ^oZ/ed. 
3,  c  12. 

Tiiosst^LUM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  which 
gave  the  name  of  TroituH  to  the  Roman 
knights  who  had  taken  it  without  the  assist- 
ance of  foot  soldiers.  Plin.  32,  c.  2. — Senec. 
ep.  86  and  87.— Pert.  1,  v.  82. 

TavsNTiTM,  or  TRVSNTivirH,  a  river  of 
Picenum,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  There 
is  also  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. iS»/.  8,v.  434.— Jir«to,  2.— P/in. 
3,c.  13. 

Trtfhiodorvi,  a  Greek  poet  and  gram 
marian  of  Egypt,  in  the  ^th  century.  iTry  - 
phiodorus  wrote  a  poem  under  the  title  of 
Maraihonioia^  (Um^^BrnftAtui) ;  another  styl- 
ed »«8*  *lTjro^<«/uiictr ;  a  Lipogrammatie  Odyt^ 
iey  ;  and  a  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
styled  Iaiov  aiKetrtt.  The  last  is  the  only  one 
of  his  prod«ctions  which  has  reached  us.  It 
is  in  681  verses,  and  appears  rather  to  be  the 
argument  of  tome  larger  poem,  which  the 
poet  had  perhaps  intended  at  one  time  to 
write.  The  Lipogrammatie  Odyssey  had 
this  name  given  to  it  from  a  peculiar  piece 
of  affectation  by  which  it  was  marked.  The 
poet,  according  to  some,  interdicted  himself, 
in  each  of  its  24  books,  the  use  of  a  particu 
Ur  letter  of  the  Alphabet.  Eustathius,  how 
ever,  states  that  the  letter  1  was  banished 
from  the  entire  poem.  The  best  edition  of 
the  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy  is  per- 
haps that  of  Wernicke,  Lips.  1819,  8vo.] 

Tryphon,  a  tyrant  of  Apamea  in  Syria, 
put  to  death  by  Antiochus.    Justin.  36,  c.  I. 

A  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 

JElian.V.H.  14,0.31. A  grammarian 

of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

TvBftRO,  Q.  iElius,  a  Roman  consul,  son- 
in-law  of  Paulus  the  conqueror  of  Perseus. 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  poverty,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  glory  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
family.  Sixteen  of  the  Tuberos,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  lived  in  a  small  house, 
and  maintained  themselves  with  the  produce 
of  a  little  field,  which  they  cultivated  with 
their  own  hands.  I'he  first  piece  of  silver 
plate  that  entered  the  house  of  Tubero  wa* 
a  small  cup  which  his  father-in-law  present- 
ed to  him,  after  he  had  conquered  the  king 
of  Macedonia. 

TcTBURBo,  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Ma< 

j<wand  Minor.    [The  first  was  situate  di- 

rectiy  to  the  south  of  Tunis,  and  appears  to 

ife  now  T^trnok;  the  latter  was  south-west 
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of  Carthage,  on  the  Bagradti,  sad  a  oil  k 
retain  the  ancient  name.] 

TvccA.  P1.AVTIUS,  a  friend  of  HonffB 
Virgil.  He  was,  with  Varus  sadnothAc- 
dered  by  Augustus,  as  some  report,  to ren 
the  iEneid  of  Virgil,  which  remaJBednev- 
reeled  on  account  of  the  prematare  dcttkR 
the  poet.  Hor<a.  l,5a(.5.T.  40.  Ss(.!l 
V.  84. 

TuDBR,  or  TuDKBTu,  an  sodeet  ton 
nt  Umbria.  The  iohabitaob  were  fM 
Tudertes.     Sil.  4,  v.  222. 

TiriSTO,  a  deity  of  the  Germisi,  w « 
Terra,  and  the  founder  of  the  oilioB.  7^ 
de  Oerm.  2. 

Fulihgi,  a  people  of  Gcrmsny  betf?e 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Cs9.1iC- 
B.G. 

Tullia;  a  daughter  of  Serrios  Tfc 
king  of  Rome.  She  married  Tvm^ 
Proud  after  she  had  murdered  her  Ww- 
•  and  Aruna,  and  consented  toaeeTste*- 
sa&sinated  that  Tarqain  might  be  fiW Js 
the  throne.  It  is  said  that  she  ordered  fer 
chariot  to  be  driven  over  the  bodyofberspj 
father,  which  had  been  thrown  afl  i"n5*' 
and  bloody  in  one  of  the  itreeti  dmt 
She  was  afterwards  banished  frsa  w« 
with  her  husband.  Ovid,  t^**^ 
Another  daughter  of  Serrios  Tolh*  ^ 
married  Tarquin  the  Prond.  She  wuiflif- 
dered  by  her  own  husband,  thst  te  ■?* 
marry  her  ambitious  sirtsr  ?^  52 
Dame A    daughter   of  Cicsw.   I» 

'''""*^**  1  u    M  TsDiB 

TvLLiA  MBx,  de  fenalu,fij J^^T' 
Cicero,  A.  U.  C.  689,  enacted  tkattw 
who  had  a  Ubera  Ugatio  granted th«DJ» 
senate, should  hold  it  no  more  ^^^^T, 
Such  senators  as  hada  Hberalego^^^ 
through  the  provinces  of  lhe«Bpir«™* 
any  expense,  as  if  they  ^  ^P^H 

the  affairs  of  the  state. Anothw,  *» 

6tf u,  by  the  same,  the  same  7*^ •  "^ 
any  person,  two  years  before  be €«*«»»' 
an  office,  to  exhibit  a  show  f^^*^^ 
less  that  case  had  devolved  apoo  bui^J 


Senators  guilty  of  the  crime  ( 
punished  with  the  aqm  4  ^.^JJTI 
for  ten  years,  and  the  pen^^y  *^?tl« 
commons  was  more  severe  thsa  insi 
Calpumian  law.  ^^  | 

TvLLiANUM,  a  Bttbterraneotts  Ptwj^^ 
Rome,  built  by  Servius  TnOi^^^u 
the  other  called  Robur,  where 
were  confined.  [It  is  mo»?f'||^|5 
that  Servius  TuUius ^^^^^ZfA 
by  Ancus  Martins ;  hence  ^^^\^ 
num  was  applied  to  that  PW2?^^  li 
ground  which  was  built  by  °«^^ 
dui^on  now  serves  as  a  lubterrsiisis  ^ 
to  a  small  chuixjh  bom  on  tP«|gV^|-' 
StmPietroin  Carcere,  in  coiBi»«w«^ 
St.  Peter  who  is  sopposed  t^w? 
fined  there, ]    Sallust, in B- ^'^\.jrL 

TI7LLI6LA,  orTwxu,  *i*^V 
cero  by  Terentia.    She  married  UHJ 

and  afterwards  Fori«  CtumP?!  tatk^^ 
ly  P,CoriL  Dolabelli.   Withthiil«i^' 

uiymzeu  uy  "^^j  v_/ v_^^ix^ 
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id  she  had  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied, 
labella  was  turbul^^nt.  and  coaseqaeotly 
cause  of  much  g^rief  to  TuUia  and  her  fa 
*.  Tutiia  died  in  childbed,  aboat  44  years 
vt  Christ.  Cicero  was  so  inconsolable  on 
occasion,  that  some  have  accused  him  of 
ionatural  partiality  for  his  daug^hter.  Ac- 
liog  to  a  ridicnlous  story  which  some  of 
modems  report,  in  the  agre  of  pope  Paul 
a  monament  was  discovered  on  the  Xp- 
I  road,  with  the  superscription  of  TtdHoltB 
mem.  The  body  of  a  woman  was  found 
,  which  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  soon  as 
bed  ;  there  was  also  a  lamp  burning, 
ih  WHS  exting^uished  as  soon  as  the  air 
ed  admission  there,  and  which  was  sup* 
d  to  have  been  lifted  above  1500  years. 
—Plut.  in  Cic. 

CLLius  CiMBBR,  the  son  of  a  freed-man. 
to  great  honours,  and  followed  the  inte- 
of  Poinpey.  He  was  reconciled  to  J. 
ir,  whom  he  murdered  with  Brutus. 
Cicero,  a  celebrated  oratbr.  (ptrf. 
TO.)         The  son  of  the  orator  Cicero. 

Cic€ro.) A  friend  of  Otho. One 

e  king^s  of  Rnme.     (yid,  Servius.) 
7LL1TS   HosTiLiVB,    the  third    king  of 
p  after  the  death  of  Numa.     He  was  of 
rlike   and  active  deposition,  and  sigoa- 

himself  by  his  expedition  against  the 
le  of  Alba,  whom  he  conquered,  and 
6  city  he  destroyed,  after  the  famous 
e  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  He  after- 
Is  carried  his  arms  against  the  Latins  and 
eighbouring  states  with  success,  and  en- 
d  reverence  for  majesty  among  his  sub- 
He  died  with  all  his  family  about  640 
I  before  the  Chri8tiaiii||ra,  ailer  a  reign 
years.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  not 
lely  known.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
1  by  lightning,  while  he  was  performing 
magical  ceremonies  in  his  own  house  : 
wording  to  the  more  probable  accounts 
lers,  he  was  murdered  by  Ancos  ^tar- 
^ho  set  fire  to  the  palace,  to  make  it 
red  that  the  impiety  of  TuUus  had  been 
bed  by  heaven.  Flor,  1,  c.  3. — Dionys. 
J,  c.  I.— rtrg.  ^n.  6,  V.  814.— I^tr.  1 

.^Plut, A  consul,  A.  U.  C.  686. 

.  3,  od.  8,  V.  12. 

7BTI7M,  or  Tunes,  [a  celebrated  city  of 

I,  sooth -west  of,  and  near  to  Carthage. 

the  destruction  of  the  city,  it  became 
it   and  powerful  city.     It   was  founded 

lt50  or  1300  B  C.  as  appears  from 
lotos  and  the  Parian  Chronicle.]  In  the 
ty  of  this  place  ReguluR  was  defeated 
ken  prisoner  by  Xanthippus.     Liv.  30, 

rem,  a  name  eiven  to  some  of  the  Ger 
supposed  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
,  whose  chief  city,  called  Atuatuca,  is 
"ongeren, ^The  river  of  the  country 

the  S^aw.    Tacit,  de  Otrm,  % 
TiTKAjrius,  a  Latin  tragic  poet  in  'the 

Aognstoa.     Ootif.  ex.  Pen/.  4,  el.  16, 

iBO,  a  gladiator^  mentioned  Bsrat,  2» 


Sat  3,  v.  310.    He  was  of  a  small  atatare, 
but  uncommonly  courageous. 

TuRDBTAiri,  [a  people  of  Baetica  in  Spain, 
in  the  south-eastern  part.  They  extended 
along  the  coast,  from  the  Anas  to  the  Bastu- 
li  Poeni,  and  their  territory  was  famed  for  its 
heauty  and  fertility,  and  by  some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  was  considered  the  most  fa- 
voured spot  on  the  whole  earth.  Here^  too, 
Strat>o  locates  the  Elysian  fields  of  Homer. 
This  district,  besides  being  very  productive, 
WHS  enabled  to  carry  on  an  extensive  and  lu- 
crative commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  in- 
tenor^  by  means  of  the  Baetis,  which  trarers- 
ed  it.]     Liv,  21,  c.  6, 1.  28,  c  30, 1.  34,  c  17. 

[TvRDiJLT,  a  people  of  Bsfetica  in  Spain, 
situate  to  the  north,  and  north-east  of  the 
Turdetani.] 

T0RIA,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  now  Ouadalaviar,  [It  passes 
by  Valentia.] 

TuRicuM.  a  town  of  Gaul,  nown  Ztoickin 
Switxerland. 

-  TuRNUS,  a  king  of  the  Rutnli,  son  of  Dau- 
nus  and  Venilia.  He  made  war  against ^neas, 
»nd  attempted  to  drive  him  away  from  Italy, 
that  he  might  not  marry  the  daughter  of  La- 
tinos, who  had  been  previonsly  engaged  to 
him.  His  efforts  were  attended  with  no  suc- 
cess, though  supported  with  great  courage 
and  a  numerous  army.  He  was  conquer^, 
and  at  last  killed  in  a  single  combat  by  £ne- 
as.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon strength,  f^irg,  ^n,  7,  v.  66,  Sic. —  . 
TibuU,  2,  el.  5,  v.  49.— Ovid.  Fatt.  4,  v.  879. 
Met,  14,  V.  451. 

TuRdNEs.  a  people  of  Gaol,  [on  the  banks 
of  the  Ligeris,  about  140  miles  from  the  sea,] 
whose  capital,  Cffisarodunum,  is  the  modem 
Toura. 

TuRPio.    rid,  Ambivius. 

[TvRRis  HAifHiBlLis,  a  Small  place  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  below  Thapsus.     From 
this   Aonibal  took    his  departure  for  Asia 
when  he  was  banished  by  hii  factious  and  . 
ungrateful  countrymen  from  Carthage.  It  ia» 

now  Mahdia.l (Stratonis,  the   previous 

name  of  Csesarea,  on  the-^coast  of  Palestine. 
vid,  Caesarea  ] 

TuRVBTTiTB,  a  rivor  of  Sarmatia,  supposed 
to  he  the  Dicina  or  Duna, 

Tusc^ifiA  and  Tuscia,  a  large  counry  at 
the  west  of  Rome,  the  same  as  Etrurian 
(vid,  Etroria  ) 

ruiici,the  inhabitants  of  Etruna The 

villa  of  Plioy  the  younger,  near  the  sources 
<.f  the  Tiber.     Pltn,  ep.  6  and  6. 

TuscuLAHVM  a  country-house  of  Cicero, 
oear  Tusculum.  where,  among  other  books, 
the  orator  composed  his  quttstiones  concern- 
ing the  contempt  of  death,  &o.  in  five  books. 
Cic,  Tutc,  I.e.-*.  ^«.  lo%ep«2.  Div.%c.  1. 

TvscOluH,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  bill,  about  12  miles  from  Rome, 
founded  by  Telegonus  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe.  [Its  name  rather  proves  it  to  have 
been  of  Etfiirian  origin.]  it  is  now  called 
Froicath  and  is  famous  for  the  magnificent 
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villas  ia  iti  oeighboorhood.    Cie.  a4  Attie.'-^ 
Strab,  5.— Koro/.  3,  Od,  93,  r.  8,  &«. 

TirtcoB,  Moapoi  to  Etraria.  The  Tib#r 
if  called  Txuew  onwUf  from  its  situatioB 
Firg.  Xn.  10,  ▼.  199. 

I^cuf  TI0V8,  a  small  Tillage  etar  Roma. 
It  recaifad  this  nama  from  tha  Etrurians  of 
Porsanaa's  army  that  sattled  thara.  Lw.  Z, 
cl4. 

Togcuv  MAKS,  a  part  of  tha  Mediterm 
naan  oo  tha  coast  af  Etraria.    [vid.  Tyrrhe- 
num.] 

TuTA,  a  qQean  of  lUyricam,  be.  [md, 
TauU.] 

TuTiA,  a  vastal  firgin  aocusad  of  ioconti- 
8ha  proved  hartelf  to  beinooceDtbj 


carrying  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple 
of  vesta  in  a  sieve,  after  a  solemn  invocation 

to  the  goddess.    Irtv.  20. A  small  river 

six  miles  from  Rome,  where  Aanibal  pitched 
his  camp  when  he  retreated  from  this  city. 
Li9.  26,  o.  11. 

TuTicvM,  a  town  of  the  Hirpioi. 

TtIva,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  MoantTan- 
rvs  in  Cappadooia,  where  Apollonins  wat* 
bom^;  whence  he  is  called  TJfaneuM.  Ovid, 
Jllel.8,v.719.— S/rafr.  12. 

Ttabitis,  [a  district  in  the  southern  part 
of  Cappadoeia,  near  Cilioia,  tha  capital  of 
which  was  TyaoaJ 

TTP1U8.    [wid.  Tiberis.] 

TVCHS,  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse 
[It  contained  a  temple  of  Fortune  (Tv^"*) 
whence  the  name.]    Cie,  in  Verr.  -,  c.  ^. 

TrcHirSy  a  celebrated  artist  of  Hyle  in 
Bceotia,  who  made  Hector*8  shield,  which 
was  covered  with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen 
Ovid,  Fa$t.  3,  V.  8».— 5/r«A.  9 — Honur.  tt. 

7,  V.  tao. 

TvDKVS,  a  son  of  (Ebeus,  king  ofCalydon 
and  Peribcea.  He  iled  from  his  country  af- 
ter the  aacsdaBtal  murder  of  one  of  his  friends, 
and  foand  a  tale  asylum  in  the  court  of  Adras- 
tut,  kinr  of  Acsos,  whose  daughter  Deiphyle 
he  married.  When  Adrastus  wished  to  re- 
place his  soQ-iihlaw  Polynioes  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  Tydeus  undertook  to  go  and  de- 
clare war  against  Eteooles,  who  usurped  the 
crown.  The  reception  he  met  provoked  his 
resentment;  he  challenged  Eteooles  and  his 
officers  to  single  combat,  and  defeated  them. 
On  his  return  to  Argoa,  he  slew  50  of  the 
Tbebaos  who  had  conspired  against  his  life, 
and  laid  in  ambush  to  surprise  ^m ;  and  only 
one  of  the  number  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Thebes  to  bear  the  tidings  of  the  fate  of 
his  companions.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
chiefs  of  .the  army  of  Adrastus,  and  during 
the  Theban  war  he  behaved  with  great 
coarage.  Many  of  the  enemies  expired  un- 
der his  blows,  till  he  was  at  last  wounded  by 
MelanippQs.  Though  the  blow  was  fatal, 
Tydeos  had  tha  strength  to  dart  at  his  ene- 
my, and  to  bring  him  to  the  ground  before 
he  was  carried  a«ay  from  the  fight  by  his 
compattons.  At  his  own  request,  the  dead 
body  of  Melanippna  was  brought  to  him,  and 
ftfter  he  had  ordered  the  head  to  be  out  off, 
fee  began  to  tear  out  the  brains  with  his 
852 
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teeth.  The  savage  barbari^  of  Tyilfa^ 
pleased  Minerva«  who  «u  foewtug  te  bs 
him  relief,  and  to  make  him  issansai 
the  goddess  left  him  to  his  hL»  sad  adbd 
him  to  die.  He  was  buried  at  Argem,  «w 
his  monument  was  still  to  be  legsi  n  the  « 
of  Pausanias.  He  was  father  to  Oiimiii 
Some  suppose  that  the  cause  of  faia  figki 
\rgos  was  the  murder  of  tbeiom  of  Uds 
or,  aceording  to  other^  of  AlcaUioisa,  hs  « 
iher*s  brother,  or  perhaps  hi»  owa  hssis 
Olenius.  Homtr.  11  4,  v.  365,  SS7.— Jj^ 
W.  1,  c.  8,  1.  3,  c  ^.--JEkk^i-  Sept.  mi 
TAf6.— Paia.  9,  c.  18.— i)ieit.. 
Sup.^yirg.  JEn.  6,  v.  479.- 
350,  lie. 

TvDlDEf ,  a  patronymic  of  DiowsrfH,  a 
onof  Tydeus.  Firg.  wEn.  l,v-  l#l.— fl» 
rat.  1,  Oil.  15,  V.  28. 

Ttlos,  [an  island  in  the  Sinos  Pietaiem,sc 
the  Arabian  coast,  the  pearl  fishery  aa  aAsa 
coasts  has  rendered  it  famonsia 
and  the  same  circumstanoe  still 
to  its  renown  under  the  name  oC  BSrm, 
which  in  Arabic  signifies  two  aeas.) 

Ttmolus,  a  mountain.  Orsd.  JM^  i,  t 
15.     [vid.  Tmolus.] 

Ttmpbjbi,  a  people  between  Epim  ^ 
Thessaly. 

TxvDiRlnJB,  a  patronymic  of  the  t^ 
ren  of  Tyndarus,  as  Castor,  PoUux,  aad  B*> 
len,  &c      Ovid.  Met.  8. 

TTNDiRi8,a  patronymic  of  Helen,  dta^ 
ter  of  Tyndarus.  Firg.  Mn.  2,  v.  50 — 
A  town  of  Sicily  near  Peloros,  foandetf  ty  i 
!V1  essenian  colony.     Strab.  6.^PhM.  t,  c  SL 

Stl  14,  V.  209 Horace  gave  tha  ssai 

to  one  of  his  miitjmwiii  as  best  eApiamw  s 
all  female  aceoiapkishments.     1,  Od.  T7,f 

10. A  name  given  to  Cassandra.   (>hL 

A.  A.  2,  V.  408. A  town  of  Cokshiisathi 

Plasis.     Flin^ 

TthdIrvs,  son  of  CEbalns  and  Gsi^ 
phone,  or,  according  to  soma,  of  Fsnera, 
He  was  king  of  Lacedsemon,  and  marnsi  tk 
celebrated  Leda,  who  bore  him  Tioisaln, 
Philonoe,  &c.  and  also  became  molbsr  ^ 
Pollux  and  Helen  by  Jupiter.  [ndLlcdi 
Castor,  PolluXfClytemnestra,  &c!] 

Ttph<bu8,  or  TvpRos,  a  famous  paU 
son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  who  had  a  hu* 
dred  beads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or  «  dn- 
gon.  Flames  of  devouring  fire  were  dsrtti 
from  his  mouth  and  from  lus  eyes,  and  he  al- 
tered horrid  yells,  like  tha  dissonant  shneli 
of  dilTerent  animals.  He  was  no  sooner  bora 
than,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brothen,  tb( 
giants,  he  made  war  against  heaven,  aad  k 
frightened  the  gods  that  they  fled  away  asJ 
assumed  different  shapes.  Jupiter  becaaci 
ram,  Mercury  an  ibis,  Apollo  a  croa;  Jsa 
a  cow,  Baochus  a  scat,  Diana  a  ca(«  Vsmii 
fish.  &0.  The  frther  of  the  gods  at  Int  r^ 
sumed  courageTand  put  Ty^oens  to  lifk: 
with  his  thunder*bolts,  and  crushed  hflnmikr 
Mount  iEtna,in  the  island  of  Sieily,  sf^l^ 
cording  to  some,  under  the  island  tasriac. 
Typhceus  became  father  of  Gei7«B,  Csrbi- 
ras,  and  Orthos,  by  his  union  w^  Edudsi 

uiymzeu  uy  >^j  v_/ v^pt  ln^ 
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U^gin,  Ub,  152  aod  196 — OvmL  M€t.  6,  v. 
m.'-^fch^L  $epi^  anu  Tktb — HftM- 
rheog.  820 — Homer.  HynL-^Ber^d^L  %  o. 
56.— r»r^.  JEn,  9,  V.  71$. 

Ttphov,  «  giaat  whom  Jaao  pvodaced  by 
trikiog  the  Mrtb.  Sqim  of  the  po«tt  mak*' 
lim  tbe  tame  as  tbefaoioaf  Tjrphoeof.  [*'</. 
ryphoBus.]— A  brother  of  Osirit,  who  mar- 
iaJ  Nepthyt.  He  Uid  tnares  for  hie  brolh*  r 
lurJQ^  hit  expeditiom  anU  murderad  hiai  a. 
is  retam.  Th  •  death  ef  Oviris  waa  aTeng- 
d  bjr  hit  80D  Orut,  and  Ty^Jktm  waa  imt  tu 
eath.  [pid.  Otiris.]  He  wa»  reokooel 
QOQ^  the  E;g;yptiaoa  to  be  the  caaea  oT  eve 
y  evil,  and  oo  that  aoeeuot  gaaeraUy  repre- 
mted  as  a  wolf  ai»d  a  crooodUa.  PhU.  ii* 
u  k  Ot.-^Di§d.  I. 

TYRAHffioSt  a  graa&mariaD  oC  Pootoi,  ia 
imate  with  Cicero.  Hit  origmal  aaaie  was 
'heopl\rastqi|»  and  he  reoeiFed  that  ot  Ty- 
aoaioot  kom  hia  asktarity  to  hia  p«>piJe.  He 
ras  taken  by  LnaaUqe,  asd  restored  to  his 
berCy  by  Marsoa.  He  opened  a  tahool  io 
le  boose  of  Cicero,  aod  enjoyed  his  friend - 
lip.  He  was  eztreoiely  food  of  boohs,  aod 
Qd  coUected  a  library  of  about  30*000  vo* 
lines.  To  his  care  and  industry  the  world 
I  indebted  for  the  pretervatioa  of  ArwtotU's 

jorks.      [wrf,    however,    Aristoteles.] 

^here  was  also  one  of  his  disciples,  calleiJ 
)iocle8,  who  bore  his  name.  He  was  a  na- 
ve of  Phoenicia,  and  was  madd  prisoner  in 
le  war  of  Aug^ustas  and  Antony.  He  was 
oa»ht  by  Dymes«  one  of  the  emperor's  fa- 
ourites,  and  Afterwards  by  Terentia.  who 
ave  him  his  liberty.  He  wrote  68  different 
olames,  in  one  of  which  he  proved  that  the 
atin  tongue  was  derived  from  the  Greek, 
ud  another  in  which  Homer's  poems  were 
orreoted,  Stc. 

Ttras,  or  Tyra,  a  river  of  European 
armatia,  falling  into  tbe  Cuxine  Sea  be- 
reen  the  Danube  and  the  Borysthenes.  now 
aied  the  Meiter,  Opid.  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  50. 
Ttr<»,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daughter  of  Sal- 
loaeus,  king  of  Elis,and  Alcidice.  She  w  «s 
eated  with  great  severity  by  her  mother- 
i>law  Sidero,  and  at  last  removed  from  h^r 
ther's  house  by  her  uncle  Cretheu?.  She 
scame  enamoured  of  tbe  Eoipeus  ;  and  a** 
le  often  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
eptane  assumed  the  shape  of  her  favourite 
ver  and  gained  her  affections.  She  had 
7o  sons,  Pelias  and  Neleus,  by  Neptune, 
horn  she  exposed,  to  conceal  her  inconti 
$nca  from  the  world.  The  children  were 
-eaerved  by  shepherds,  and  when  they  had 
rived  to  years  of  maturity,  they  avenged 
eir  mother's  injuries  by  assassinating  the 
uel  Sidero.  Some  time  after  her  amour 
ith  Neptune,  Tyro  married  her  uncle  Cre- 
eus,  by  whom  she  had  Amythaon,  Pheres, 
i<]  Msqn,  Tyro  is  often  called  Salmonh. 
3in  her  father.  Homer,  Od.  11,  v.  9^4. — 
yndar.  Pyth.  A.^ApoUod,  I,  c.  9.— OuNf. 
— Propert,  1,  el.  13,  v.  20,1.  2, el.  30,  v.  51, 
3,  el.  19,  V.  13.— Ovuf.  Am.  3,  el.  6,  v.  43. 
,^lian.  V.H.  12,c.  42. 
Tf  Ros,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,   [ruf.  Tynw.  ] 


Tybrhbibjb,  a  patronynk  given  to  tho 
SODS  of  Tyrrhaus,  who  kept  Iha  flocks  o#  La- 
tinns.     Vtrg,  ^n.  7,  v.  484. 

TvRRBKJii,  the  inhabitants  of  Etrom. 
[pid.  Etruria.) 

I  YRRHisvM  MARS,  that  part  of  the  Mo- 
literranean  which  lies  oh  the  coast  of  Elm- 
ria.  It  is  also  called  in/erum^  as  being  at 
(he  bottom  or  south  of  Italy. 

Tyrrhbhvb,  a  son  of  Atys,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  came  to  Italy,  where  part  of  the  coonlry 
was  caUed  after  hi  .i.  Strab.  &.^Ta€iL 
Ann.  4k  c.  55.— Po/erc.  1,  c  I. 

Ttrrhbub,  a  >hepherd  of  king  Latinos, 
whose  stag,  being  killed  by  the  coapanions 
of  A«oaaina,  was  the  irst  caqse  oi  war 
between  iEi^eas  and  the  inhabkants  of  La-> 
u'um.  Hence  the  word  Tyrrheidei.  Fvg» 
£n.  7,  V.  485. 

Trnais.  a  place  in  the  Baleandes,  soppot*'^' 
ed  to  be  the  palace  of  Satnm. 

Tyrtjbo*.  a  Qreak  elegiae  poet,  born  hi 
Atuoa,  son  of  Archimbrottts.  {wid.  tbe  and 
of  this  article.]  la  the  saoond  MesseniaB 
war,  the  Lacedemonians  were  directed 
by  the  oraole  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for 

general,  if  they  wished  to  finish  their 
«spe<tttion  with  success,  and  they  were  eon- 
temptuously  presented  with  Tyrtssus.  The 
poet,  though  ridiculed  for  his  many  defor- 
mities, and  his  ignorance  of  military  afiairsy 
animated  the  Lacedemonians  with  martial 
"'^ogBi  just  as  they  wished  to  raise  the  siege  of 
It  home,  and  inspired  them  with  so  much 
courage  that  they  defeated  the  Messeuiaut. 
For  his  services,  he  was  made  a  citizen  of 
Lacedemon,  and  treated  with  great  atten- 
tion. Of  the  compositions  of  Tyrtsus,  no- 
thing is  extant  but  the  fragments  of  inur  or 
five  elegies.  He  flourished  about  684  B.  C. 
The  native  country  of  TyrtsMs  is  a  point 
not  well  ascertainefl«  The  oommon  opinioaia 
in  farour  of  his  having  been  an  Athenian  ;  out 
Suidas  says  that  he  was  a  Lacedemonian  or 
Milesian.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
these  opposite  statements,  by  supposing  that 
h  was  a  Milesian  by  birth,  but  had  obtained  a 
lomioil  at  Athens.  Belonging  to  a  Dorian  fa- 
mily, and  regarding  the  Spartans  as  hu  kin^lrad 
race,  he  joined  them  when  involved  in  a  ian- 
^erous  war.  The  account  given  of  him»b<>ve 
ff  ears  the  garb  of  mere  fable.  The  deformi- 
ty of  his  person  had  no  foundation  whatever 
in  truth.  His  lamenen  is  only  a  satirical  .U 
lusioo  to  his  frequent  use  of  the  pentame  er 
verse.  The  best  editions  of  the  remains  of 
Tyrteos  are,  that  of  Klotzius,  Altenb.  1767, 
and  that  of  Brunck,  in  his  Annlecta.]  Justin, 
2,  c.  5.^Strab.  S.-^Arittot.  Polit.  6,  c  7.— 
Horat.  de  Art.  p.  402.— ^/ion.  K.  H,  12,  c. 
50.— PatM.  4,  c  6,  Sic. 

Ttrus,  or  Ttrqs,  a  very  ancient  cty  of 
Phoenicia,  built  by  the  Sidonians,  oo  a  imall 
i«lanil  at  the  south  of  Sidon.  about  200«tadia 
Irom  the  shore,  and  now  called  Sur.  [  I'yre 
IS  called  in  the  Old  Testament  Zor;  by  the 
inhabitants  it  was  termed  Sor.  The  Roman 
traders  altered  this  to  Sar,  and  Sarra,  whence 
tbe  e]^et  Sarrgnut  in  Virgil  J  Tyre,  though 
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origiinlly  m  oolooy  of  Sidon,  in  prooea  of 
ticM  Ux  surpMied  the  parent  state.  There 
were,  properly  speaking,  two  places  of  that 
name,  the  old  Tyros,  called  PaM^i^  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  other  in  the  island.  It  was 
about  19  miles  in  circnrnference,  incladin; 
Palaetyros,  but  without  it  about  four  miles. 
Tyre  was  def  troyed  by  the  princes  of  Assy- 
ria, and  afterwards  rebuilt.  [The  new  city 
was  not  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  but  on 
a  small  island  contiguous  to  the  shore.  It  is 
more  than-  probable  that  it  existed  previoos 
to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
formed  a  part  of  it,  but  was  enlarred  aAer 
the  rum  of  the  old.]  It  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence, [or  rather  yielded  only  a  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Persian  power,]  till  the  age 
of  Alexander,  who  took  it  with  much  dim- 
oulty,  and  only  after  he  had  joined  the  island 
to  the  continent  by  a  mole,  after  a  siege  of 
seven  months,  on  the  20th  of  Au|;ust,  B.  C. 
382-  The  Tyrians  were  naturally  mdnstrious, 
their  city  was  the  emporium  of  commeroe ; 
and  they  were  deemed  the  inTentors  of  scar- 
let and  purple  colours.  They  founded  many 
cities  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  such  as, 
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Cartbafe  Gadee.  Leptia,  Uticn,  fte. 
on  that  account  are  olteo 
the  epithet  Tyto.  [The 
meroeofXyreisweHlmowii.  Thm 
merchants  risited  all  the  sboree  of  thm  Medi- 
terranean, and  eren*  eitended  tbetr  mdrtaft^^ 
rous  course  to  the  modem  Seilly  Isles  ami  ili 
Baltic.  Their  inland  trade  also  pvt  fkea  a 
poBseseion  of  the  rich  ooaunoditiea  of  E^gypc 
Arabia,  India,  and  the  whole  of  Aaia«l  Tie 
buildings  of  Tyre  were  rerj  spBosidid  sad 
magnificent;  the  walb  were  150  foot  k^ 
wif^  a  proportiooable  breadth,  ^kreria 
was  the  chief  detty  of  the  placo.  Ithadtae 
large  and  capacious  harboma,  mad  a  peaa  ■ 
ful  fleet ;  and  was  built,  aueuidiag  to  some 
writers,  about  S760  years  boforothoCfaa- 
tian  era.  6'lrafr.  10.— ileroddd.  S,  c  44^ 
Meia.  1,  c  It.— Cur/.  4,  c  4.— Ftrg-  -^^ 
1,  T.  6, 839,  fte.— Orirf.   JHssf.    1,  fee.— JfaL 

5  and  10. — Iauwi.  3,  dte. A  ayi^h,  ■»> 

ther  of  Venus,  according  to  eoiao. 

[Ttsdrvb,  a  city  of  Afirioo  Propria,  oetftr 
from  the  ooaiA,  below  Tnrria  HaoaibaiB.  t 
is  supposed  to  coincide  at  to  poeitioa  wilh  At 
modem  e(-Jm.] 
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VaCATIONE,  {lex  de)  was  enacted  con 
ceming  the  exemption  from  military  service, 
and  contained  this  very  remarkable  clause, 
nisi  bellwn  Qallietun  exoriafur,  in  which  case 
the  priests  themselves  were  not  exempted 
from  service.  This  can  intimate  how  appre- 
hensive the  Romans  were  of  the  Gauls,  by 
whom  their  city  had  once  been  taken. 

Vacca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  [on  the  river 
Rubricatus,  south-west  of  Carthage,  (t  is 
now  f^e/o.  Vacca  was  a  place  of  great  note 
in  the  Jugurthine  war.]     SaUutt,  Jug, 

Vaccai,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain, 
[occupying,  according  to  Mannert,  what  is 
now  the  greater  part  of  Falladolid^  Leon, 
Palenciay  and  the  province  of  Toro.']  Lix), 
21,c.5,l.35.  C.7, 1.  46,c.47. 

VAcOffA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presid- 
ed over  repose  and  leisure,  as  the  word  indi- 
cates (offcarf.)  Her  festivals  were  observed 
in  the  month  of  December.  Ovid.  FaU,  6, 
V.  307.--Horfl/.  l,ep.  10,  v.  49. 

Vadihonis  Lacus,  now  Bassano,  a  lake 
of  Etruria,  whose  waters  were  sulphureous. 
The  Etrurians  were  defeated  there  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  G9ths  by  Dolabelli^  Lit. 
9,  c.  39.— F/or.  I,c.  13.-  P/tn.  8,  ep.  20. 

VaokdrOsa,  a  river  of  Sicily,  between  the 
towns  of  Camarina  and  Oela.    Sil.  14,  v.  2^. 

VAGim,  or  VAGixirifi,  a  people  of  Ligu- 
ria,  at  the  sources  of  the  Po,  whose  capital 
was  called  Augutta  Vagiefinorum,  Sil.  8,  v. 
606. 

VahIlis,  a  river  of  modem  Holland,  now 
caUed  the  Waal.  [vid.  Rhenui.l  Theit  Ann. 
2,  c.  6- 

Vala,  C.  Nnmonius,  a  friend  of  Horace, 
to  whom  the  poet  addressed  1  ep.  15. 

VALXifs,  Plarins,  a  son  of  Gratian,  bom 
854 
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in  Pannonia.    His  brother  V%lmt 
him  as  his  colleague  on  the  throao,  aad  s^ 
pointed  him  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  !•• 
man  empire.    The  bold   meeaarea  aad  Ike 
threats  of  the  rebel  Procopioa,  firigfatcaed  ^ 
new  emperor;  and  if  bis  frieads  had  aot  i>- 
tervened,  be  would,  have  willingly  resigosd 
all  his  pretensions  to  the  enaptre,  which  his 
brother  had  intrusted  to  his  earo.     By  pw^ 
severance,  however,  Valeos  waa  eoaWod  Is 
destroy  his  rival,  and  to  distinguish  hinastf 
m  his  wars  against  the  northern  Barboriua 
But  his  lenity  to  these    savage  iatradsn 
proved  fatal  to  the  Romaii  power ;  aad  ly 
permitting  some  of  the  Goths  to  eettie  ia  tfat 
provinces  of  Tlirace,  and  to  have  free  aeesa 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  Valcoa  eaooo- 
raged  them  to  make  depredatiofii  on  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  disturb  their  tranqaiUky.   His 
eyes  were  opened  too  late ;  ho  attempted  la 
repel  them,  but  he  (ailed  in  the  atteoipt    A 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  this  Bar^ 
bariaos  obtained  some  advantage,  aad  Fakes 
was  hurried  away  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  and  the  affection  of  his  soldiers  for  his 
person,  into  a  lonely  house,  which  the  Gothi 
set  on  fire.    Vaiens,  unable  to  make  hit  es- 
cape, was  burnt  alive  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  15  years,  A.  D.  378.  He 
has  been  bltmed  for  bis  superstition  aid 
cruelty  in  puttmgto  death  all  such  of  his  sab> 
jects  whose  name  began  by  Themd^  becaOKhs 
had  "Been  informed  by  his  favourite  aatrokgcn 
that  his  crown  would  devolve    opoa  the 
head  of  an  officer  whose  name  began  with 
these  letters.    Vaiens  didnotpoeMm  aajef 
the  great  qualities  which  distugmsb  a  greift 
and  poweiful  monarch.    He  was  illiterate 
and  of  a dispositii^iiilpr^ixjii^^fiit  t«J in- 
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ctire.  Yet  Iboogh  ttmoroos  inthehigheit 
\egrt9f  he  wu  warlike  ;  aad  tboof  h  fond  of 
ise,  he  wai  aoqoaiiited  with  the  oharaoter  of 
is  officers,  and  pr»lerred  none  but  sach  u 
pssessed  merit.  Ho  waa  a  great  friend  of 
isoipUne,  a  pattern  of  chastity  and  tempo- 
uice,aadbe  showed  himself  always  ready 
'  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of  his  sabjeots, 
Lough  he  gaTe  an  attentire  ear  to  flattery  and 
alerolent  informations.  Ammtkn,  &c.— ^ 
aJerios,  a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  pro- 
aimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  when 
arcian,wbo  had  been  inTosted  with  the 
irplo'in  the  east,  attempted  to  assassinate 
m.  He  reigned  only  six  months,  and  was 
urdered  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  261 Fa- 
ns, a  friend  of  Vit^llias,  whom  he  sainted 
iperor  in  opposition  to  Otho.  He  was  great- 
honoured  by  Vitellias,  ftc.^ The  name 

the  second  Mercury  mentioned  by  Ctc.  de 
I/.  D.  3,  c.  22,  but  considered  as  more 
operly  belonging  to  Jupiter. 
Valshtia,  one  of  the  ancient  namet  of 
>me.— «A  town  of  $pain,  [now  Vakncia^ 
the  Tnria  or  Gtoida/avtar,  j  a  little  below 
iruatuffl,  founded  by  J.  Brutus,  and  for 
ne  time  known  by  the  name  of  Julia  Co- 

lia. [A  town  of  the  Segalanni,  in  Gal- 

Narbonensis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhoda- 
I.  It  is  now  FaUnct, Another  in  Sar- 
in. 

'^Ai«BKTiirzA]fV8  Ist,  a  son  of  Oratian, 
led  to  the  imperial  throne  by  his  merit 
I  valour.  He  kept  the  western  part  of  the 
pire  for  himself,  and  appomted  over  the 
t  his  brother  Valens.  He  gare  the  most 
vincing  proofr  of  his  military  yalour  in  the 
lories  which  he  obtained  over  the  Barba- 
IS  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  deserts  of 
ica,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
labe.  The  insolence  of  the  Qnadi  he 
iabed  with  great  'severity ;  and  when 
e  desperate  and  indigent  Barbarians  had 
reoaied  the  conqueror's  mercy,  Valenti 
i  treated  them  with  contempt,  and  up- 
dad  them  with  every  mark  of  resent- 
t.  While  he  spoke  with  such  warmth, 
broke  a  Uood- vessel,  and  fell  lifeless  on 
groand.  He  was  conveyed  into  hb 
ca  by  hi%sittendants,  and  soon  after  died, 
'  sulferiDg  the  greatest  agonies,  violent 
and  contortions  of  his  limbs,  on  the  17th 
ovenoiber*  A.  D.  375.  He  was  then  in 
»5th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  reigned  12 
!.  He  has  been  represented  by  some  as 
i  and  covetous  in  the  highest  degree. 
raa  naturally  of  an  irascible  disposition, 
le  gratiAed  his  pride  in  expressing  a  con 
t  for  those  who  were  his  equals  in  mili- 
abilitlesy  or  who  shone  for  gracefulness 
sgaiice  of  address,  ilinmian.— About 
i3r8  after  the  death  of  Valentinian,  his 
h3  son,  Valentinian  the  second,  was  pro- 
ed  emperor,  though  only  five  years  old 
looeeded  hii  brother  Gratian,  A.  D.383, 
is  youth  seemed  to  favour  dissention, 
he  attempts  and  the  usurpations  of  re- 
e  ^was  robbed  of  hia  throne  by  Max- 
foar  years  after  the  death  of  Gratian; 


and  in  this  helpleea  ntoation  be  had  reoomse 
to  Theodosius,  who  was  then  emperor  of  the 
east.  He  was  sucoessful  in  his  applioatioof ; 
Mazimus  was  conquered  by  Theodosins,  and 
Valentinian  entered  Roitie  in  triumph,  ac- 
companied by  his  benefactor.  He  was  some 
time  after  strangled  by  one  of  his  officers,  a 
native  of  Gaol,  called  Arbogastes,  in  whom 
be  had  placed  too  much  confidence,  and  from 
whom  be  expected  more  deference  than  the 
ambition  of  a  Barbarian  could  pay.  Valen- 
tinian reigned  nine  years.  This  happened 
the  15th  of  May,  A.  D.  392,  at  Vienne,  one  of 
the  modern  towns  of  France.  He  has  been 
commended  for  his  many  virtues,  and  the  ap- 
plause which  the  populace  bestowed  upon 
him  was  bestowed  upon  real  merit.  Heabo- ' 
lished  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes;  and 
because  his  subjects  complained  that  he  was 
too  fond  of  the  amusements  of  the  circus,  he 
ordered  all  such  festivals  to  be  abolished,  and 
all  the  wild  beasts  that  were  kept  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people  to  be  slain.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  benevolence  and  cle- 
mency, not  only  to  his  friends,  but  even  to 
such  as  had  conspired  against  his  life ;  and 
he  used  to  say,  that  tyrants  alone  are  suspi- 
cious. He  was  fond  of  imitating  the  virtues 
and  exemplary  life  of  his  friend  and  patron 
Theodosius,  and  if  he  had  liyed  longer,  the 
Romans  might  have  enjoyed  peace  and  secu- 
rity.  Valentinian  the  third,  was  son  of 

Constantius  and  Placidia,  the  daughter  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  therefore,  as  re- 
lated to  the  imperial  family,  he  was  saluted 
emperor  in  his  youth,  and  publicly  acknow- 
ledged as  such  at  Rome,  the  3d  of  October, 
A.  D.  423,  about  the  6th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  at  first  governed  by  his  mother,  and 
the  intrigues  of  his  generals  and  courtiers  ; 
and  when  he  came  to  years  of  discretion,  he 
disgraced  himself  by  violence,  oppression,  and 
incontinence.  He  was  murdered  in  the  midst 
of  Rome,  A.  D.  454,  in  the  36th  year  of  his 
age,  and  31st  of  his  reign,  by  Pretonins  Max- 
imus,  to  whose  wife  he  bad  offered  violenoe. 
The  vices  of  Valentinian  the  third  were  con- 
spicuous ;  every  passion  he  wished  to  gratify 
at  the  expense  of  his  honour,  his  health,  and 
character ;  and  as  he  lived  without  one  single 
act  of  benevolence  or  kindness,  he  died  la- 
mented by  none,  though  pitied  for  his  impru- 
dence and  vicious  propensities.    He  was  the 

last  of  the  family  of  Theodosius. A  son  of 

the  emperor  Gratian,  who  died  when  very 
young. 

Valeria,  a  sister  of  Publicola,  who  ad- 
vised the  Roman  matrons  to  go  and  depre- 
cate the  resentment  of  Coriolanos.  PhU,  in 
Cor— A  daughter  of  Publicola,  given  as 
an  hostage  to  Porsenna  by  the  Romans.  She 
fled  from  the  enemy's  country  with  Cloelia, 
and  swam  across  the  Tiber.  Plut,  de  VitL 
.ffti/...— A  daughter  of  Messala,  sister  to 
Hortensius,  who  married  Sylla.— — The  wifo 
of  the  emperor  Galerius,  &c.— -A  road  in 
Sicily,  which  led  from  Messana  to  Lilybseam. 
A  town  of  Spain.    P/tn.  3,  c.  3. 

Valsbia  iJBh  j^^^rvi«M<WtiftL.bl  P»  Va- 
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lOTWf  Pbpliodt,  tiM  tole  ooDtaU  A.  U.  C 
S43L    it  ptnwttod  tte  appaal  from  a  ibigM 
trwtote  Um  p«opl«9  iukI  forbad  Uw  ow^nt* 
topaoMhAcibm  IbrnakiBf  theapfMvl.    Ii 
fartlMr  Bw4d  it  a  capital  crime  iar  a  ditizeii 
to  aspira  to  the  toToreig^tj  of  Rone,  or  to 
azflreite  any  office   witiK>ut  the  choice  aii< 
approbatioo  of  the  peof^e.     VmL  Max,  4»  t 
1^— -Ltff.  2,0.  8.-*-/>ion.  £r<W  4.-^— Aootbei , 
^  dii^i/oriAttf,  by  Valorins  Flacoin.    It  re 
qvired  tbiil  all  creditort  ihoald  diieharg. 
their  debtort  od  receiTiog  a  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  tani.—— Another,  by  M.  Valerioi^ 
Cerriaas,  A.  U.  C.  4S3,  which  confirmed  th*- 
fint  Valerian  law  enacted  by  Poplioola.-^-'^ 
Another^  eaUed  alto  HeroiMh  by  L.  Valpnu? 
'  and  M.  Horatiai,  the  consult,  A.  U.  C.  904. 
It  rerived   the   firtt  Valerian  law,  which 

vnder  the  triamyirate  had  lott  iti  fonse. 

Another,  d*  magidrtdikmh  by  P.   Valerius 
Poplioola,  tele  cootul,  A.  U.  C.  243.    It  ore 
ated  two  quatton  te  take  care  of  the  public 
traatttre,  which  was  for  the  future  to  be  kept 
uthetempie  of  Saturn.  Ptmt.  inPop,-^Lw,i, 
VALEntiinri,  Pobliut  Licinius,  a  Roman, 
preolaamed  emperor  by  thearmiet  in  Rhntia, 
A.  IX  C64.    The  nrtuet  whioh  thone  in  him 
when  a  private  man,  were  lott  when  he  as^ 
oended  the  throne.    Formerly  dittin^ithed 
for  hit  temperance,  moderation,  and  many 
Tirtuet,  wtiioh  fixed  the  nniaflueneed  ohoiee 
of  all  Rome  upon  him,  Valerian,  iD?eited 
with  the  porple,  diiplayied  inability  and  mean- 
neti.    He  wat  cowardly  in  his  openrtiont, 
and  though  unacquainted  with  war,  and  the 
patron  of  icience,  he  seldom  acted  with  pru 
denoe,  or  fhvoured  men  of  true  genius  and 
merit.    He  took  his  ton  Gallii>aus  as  his  coK 
league  in  the  empire^  and  showed  the  male- 
Toleoee  of  his  heart  by  persecutiuf  the  Chris- 
tians  whom  hp  had  for  a  While  tolerated.   H 
also  made  war  against  the  Qoths  and  Scy- 
thians ;  but  in  an  expedition  whioh  he  under- 
took against  Sapor,  king  of  PisrsSa,  bis  arms 
were  attended  with  ill  success.    Me  was  con 
quered  in  Mesopotamia,  and  when  he  wishetl 
to  hare  a  prirate  conference  with  Sapor,  the 
oonqueror  seized  his  person,  and  carried  him 
in  triumph  to  his  capital,  where  he  exposed 
him,  and  in  all  the  cities  of  his  empire,  to  the 
ridicule  and  insolenoe  of  his  subjects.    When 
the  Persian  monarch  mounted  on  horseback, 
Valerian  served  as  a  footstool,  and  the  many 
other  insults  which  he  suflbred,  excite<1  iodijar- 
natioQ  eren  among  the  courtiers  of  Siipor. 
The  monarch  at  last  ordered  him  f  o  be  fiayeJ 
alive,  and  salt  te  be  thrown  over  his  mangled 
body,  so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest  torments. 
His  skm  wastanned^  and  painted  in  re  ( ; 
and  that  the  ignoBNoy  of  the  RomaD  empire 
might  be  lasting,  it  was  nailed  in  one  of  the 
temples  of  Persia.    Valeriao  died  in  the  7h>c 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  «60,  after  a  reigo  of 

sereo  years A  grandson  of  Valerian  the 

emperor.     He  was  put  to  death  when  hi* 

foth:r,theemperorGalli«,qt,  was  killed 

One  of  the  generals  of  the  Qiurper  Niger. 
liwbalw         '•^***«''  pat  to  death  by  He- 
866 
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ViLLKMva  PvBuvi,  a  oeUfanlfll  ft 
tnraaoMd  PcpHeela  for  his  popehiity. 
•vas  rmtj  nethre  in  assirtiag  Bnitw  lia|l 
theTnrqaioa,  and  he  was  the  frit  tiMM 
«Q  oath  to  aopiport  the  liberty  ssd  Uip 
ienoe  <if  his  conotry.  Thoitgh  he  Mk| 
refused  the  oooeulship^  and  had  ritind4 
^-reat  duaatisfoetieil  fitan  tki^ktdMfii 
tairs,  yat  he  regarded  the  piMiespauB^d 
when  Che  jiesdoosy  of  the  Rommi  mnifi 
agamst  the  towering  appcuioce  d  i 
house,  he  sbcknowledged  the  lepiMNdk 
caking  it  lower,  he  showed  his  wiklthv 
a  lerel  with  his  followsiitiwiii,  sid  nTb 
erect  what  might  be  oonsidtred  as  a  chil 
for  the  oppreseion  of  his  ooBBby.  fit  m 
afterwards  honoured  with  (he  cmHiH^m 
the  ezpiilsion  of  CoUatins,  pad  hs  Mj^ 
ed  over  the  Etmrians  after  heM  pm 
the  victory  in  the  battle  m  vfaickBiMMt 
thesonsofTarquinhadfallea.  Vslsrinltf 
after  he  had  been  four  tioMs  cotnJ,  flti* 
joyed  the  popularity,  aad  rsesiiadtliM 
aod  the  gratitude  whioh  peofih  rih9» 
fomn  slavery  aad  oppresriiMi  masfir  99* 
their  patrons  and  deliverers.  Hs  wjt 
poor  that  bis  body  was  buried  attttp*^ 
expense.  The  Romeo  matrois  ■•«■■• 
death  a  whole  year.    PhUMfM-m^ 

<J.  9.--Z^.  o,  o.  8,  kc. CcirTia«,  •* 

bone  of  the  soldien  under  Csaiiliij.  WJ 
(he  Roman  army  were  chsUeopi^*'*" 
the  Senones,  remarkable  for  hu  *«^  » 
stature,  Valerius  uodsrtook  to  ««» "J 
and  obtained  an  eesy  victory,  ^^■•■•; 
crow  that  assisted  him,  aad  «ttsflkal  •mp 
of  the  Gaol,  whence  his  summdi^ 
nw,    ValeriostriumphedovsrtbsBW* 
and  the  neighboufing  statssthil  ^fl^ 
agamst  Rome,  and  was  six  *^'TS 
with  the  consubhip.    Be  diadmthtW^ 
year  of  his  age,  admired  and  »««]™L; 
many  priTate  and  pabhc  virtiiii.  r»v 
8,  cl^^Liv.  7,  c.  27,&e.-PWj»£;; 
C«.  tft  Co/.— — Antias,  an  «*5*; j^  ^ 
historian  often  quoted,  «^Pj5fJJ^ 

Livy. Flaccus,  a  ««»o''^*' gj-ili 

friendship  he  honourably  shsrsd.  a* 
war  against  the  Into  brss  and  BoW'^TlJ 
10,000  of  the  enemy. — -*'»'!^!*JrW 

Vieswihi  •R«»n««<>««>^J!^k!* 
lus.  He  distinguished  faiimefr  "T  j^n 
ing  as  well  as  military  tirtoss.  "•  ^ 
memory  about  two  years  bew'»"^^|j,g( 

aail,  according  to  tonw.  ^V*lZu)k^ 
of  his  own  name.    Sutt^m,  tn  ^iV^^^ 

He  acknowledged  - 


Hrut. Soranns,  a  hB^P^*!L^ 

Julius  Cmsar,  put  to  <*«•«*» "^tSi 
..M^Mt      Ha  .rimowledsed  ii«r"^^ 


Nscret 


>oulof  the  universe. — */fjJ^f«lf^P 


who  carried  arms  ondsrth«i 

[He  is  usually  .tyl^Vri«f'j;;iri* 

The  anonymoui  ^vi*'^^,^dd»i 
ife  makes  him  to  hare  btsni«*?r^  ^ 
ihe  Val.rian  fiimily  oa  ths  &^^^  0| 
from  thePabiaii  o«*'**'^!rhtttt# 
surname  MBmimiif^ioiif^r^^m 
ot  this  gen«,logy.]  ^•^^ml* 
to  studyfand  wiiJe  •*««»«»*  ^*" 

uiymzeu  uy  '*^-»  v_/ v_^^L' 
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bratad  sayio^  and  aetions  of  the  Romaof, 

other  illostrious  persont,  which  is  still 
,nt,  and  divided  into  niue  books.  It  is 
cated  to  Tiberias.  [Heclaasiffea  theiti^ 
laab,  of  whom  h«  treats,  according  to 
5  pecaliar  virtue  or  Tice,  of  which  they 
}  cited  as  examples.  He  first  cottfines 
elf  to  Romans,  and  then  to  other  nations, 
:ialljr  the  Greeks.  The  titles  of  bis 
ters  are  the  work  of  the  grammarians 
pyists,  as  appears  very  clearly  from  the 
f  wonis  which  were  unknown  daring 
ilver  a^  of  Roman  literatore.  Vale- 
lisplays  neither  ja(ig;ment  in  his  choice 
icdotes,  nor  skill  in  their  arrangement, 
)od  taste  in  hts  ose  of  expressions  and 
!  transitions  which  he  frequently  makes 
the  natural  order  of  thing^s.  No  one 
carried  flattery  to  a  greater  extent :  his 
;e,  addressed  to  Tiberius,  is  perfiMstly 
itiog*.  His  manner  of  narratin*  is  far 
)Iea8ing:;  and  his  style  is  cold,  declama 
mlaffected.  Not  withstanding;  its  faults, 
er,  the  workis  interesting  both  for  the 
r  and  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  con- 

numtier  of  IttUe  foctt  taken  from  an< 
rhoae  works  hanre  not  reached  as.  Some 

believe,  though  on  nd  very  sore 
Is,  that  the  work  in  question  is  a  <»m- 
1  from  a  larger  one  by  the  same  au 
ad  was  executed  by  C.  Titus  Probas, 
ins  Paris.  Others  in^like  manner  as 
t  to  Januarios  IfjQpotianus.  These 
idt  vidoals  are  equally  anknown.  The 
ition  of  Valerias  Maximas  is  that  of 
8,  Lips.  178^  8vo.]  Some  have  have 
id  that  he  lived  after  the  age  of  Tibe- 
>ra  the  want  of  purity  and  elegance 
to  ootspicaoasly  appear  in  his  writ- 
worthy  of  the  correctness  of  the  gold 
of  the  Roman  literature.  The  best 
of  Valerius  are  those  of  Torrenius, 
Bat.  1726,andofVorstiu8,8vo.  Bero- 
;.  '  Marcus,  a  brother  of  Poplicola, 
^eated  the  army  of  theSabines  in  two 

He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
Romans,  to  show  their  sense  of  his 
irit,  built  him  a  house  on  Mount  Pa 

the  public  expense.— Potitus,  a 
who  stirred  up  the  people  and  army 
be  decemvirs,  and  Appins  Claudius 
alar.     He  w^  chosen  consul,  and 

J  the  Volsci^and  iEqui. Flacons. 

,  intimate  with  Cato  the  censor.  He 
ul  with  him,  and  cut  off  an  army  of 
raula '  in  one  battle.  He  was  also 
nsor,  stnd  prince  of  the  senate,  &c. 
I  tin  poet  who  flourished  under  Ves- 
He  wrote  9  poem  in  eight  books  00 
oaatio  expedition,  but  it  remained 
I  on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
Quscripts  of  this  poem  add  to  the 
Valerius  Flaccus  that  of  Setinu? 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  cri- 
bis  last  was  the  name  of  a  gramma- 
lade  a  revision  of  the  text,  or  who, 
vas  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable 
t.  The  birth-place  of  the  writer 
Ived  in  some  doubt.  It  ii  believed 
no 


by  many  that  his  native  place  was  Patavium, 
and  this  opinion  is  founded  on  various  pas- 
sages of  Martial.  Others  suppose  that  he 
was  bom  at  Setia  in  C&mpama,  and  allege 
the  n^me  Setinus  in  favour  of  this  position. 
This  latter  name,  however,  has  been  explain- 
ed above.  There  has  come  down  to  us, 
amon]|  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  one  address- 
ed to  Valerius  Flaccus,  in  which  the  for- 
mer advises  htm  to  renounce  poetry  and 
apply  himself  to  the  studies  of  the  bar,  as 
affording  a  better  means  for  accumulating 
a  fortune.  From  this  some  hav6  been  led  to 
believe  that  his  poetical  talents  were  not 
held  in  very  high  esteem  by  bis -contempora- 
ries. Quintilian,  however,  speaks  of  his  death 
as  a  g^reat  loss  to  literature.  He  died  A.  D. 
88,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  The  ^*Argo- 
nautics**  of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  in  6  books^ 
the  last  imperfect.  Had  the  poem  been  com- 
pleted it  is  thought  that  it  wonld  have  occu- 
pied ten  or  twelve  books.  It  is  an  imitation 
of  the  work  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  on  the 
Fame  subject.  The  critics  are  far  from  being 
agreed  as  to  its  merits:  some  rank  it  next  to 
the  iFiUeid;  while  others,  who  regard  beau- 
ty of  diction  as  less  essential  than  invention^ 
assign  it  a  much  lower  rank,  and  give  the 
pre^rence  to  the  poems  of  Stsctius,  Lueau, 
and  even  Silius  ItaHcus.  In  truth,  the  **  Ar- 
gonautics**  is  clearly  deficient  in  originality. 
The  principal  fauH  of  the  poem  is  that  the 
enterprize  of  the  Argonauts,  which  forma 
the  chief  interest  of  the  (able,  is  continuaHy 
lost  sight  of  amid  numerous  digressions  and 
episodes.  Hence  the  poem  wears  in  general 
a  cold  and  monotonous  appearance.  It  is  not, 
however,  without  beauties;  it  coutaina  de- 
scriptions highly  poetical,  and  some  very  in- 
genious comparisons.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  passages  where  Valerias  does  not  imi- 
tate Apollonius  he  is  far  more  elegant  than 
in  those  where  he  copies  him.  His  style  is 
concise  and  energetic,  but  oftentimes  obscure 
and  affected.  Frequently,  too,  he  sacrifices 
nature  to  art,  and  to  an  anxiety  for  display- 
ing the  stores  of  his  erudition.]  The  b^ 
editions  of  Flaccus  are  those  of  Rurman, 

L.    Bat.  1724,  and  l2mo.  Utr.   1702. 

Atiaticus,  a  .celebrated  Roman  accused  of 
having  murdered  one  of  the  relations  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  was  condemned  by 
the  intrigues  of  Messalina,  though  innocent, 
and  he  opened  his  veins  and  bled  to  death. 

Thcit.^nn. Levinus,  a  consul  who  loogfat 

against  Pyrrhus  during  the  Tarentine  war. 
tnd,  Lmvinus. 

Valoivs  Rufvs,  a  ftoman  poet  in  the 
Augustan  age,  celebrated  for  his  writings. 
He  was  very  intimate  with  Horace.  TUmU* 
3, 1.  1,  V.  180.— iforfl/.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  82. 

Vandalii,  a  people  of  Germany.  [The 
Vandals  seem  to  have  been  of  Gothic  origin. 
Pliny  and  Procopius  agree  in  making  them 
such,  and  the  latter  writer  more  especially 
affirms,  in  express  terms,  that  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  Ihoogh  distinguished  by  name» 
were  the  same  people,  agreeing  in  their  man- 
nen  and  speaking  the  same  language*  Th^ 
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w«re  called  Vanilab  from  the  Teatomo  torm 
«•  WendinJ*  which  ai^fies  to  wander.  They 
beeau  to  be  troablesome  to  (he  RomaiM  A. 
D.  160,  in  the  reigoof  Aureliut  and  Verus : 
in  the  year  410  they  made  tbemtelves  mas- 
ters of  Spain,  in' conjaoction  with  the  Alans 
and  Suevi,  and  received  for  their  share  what 
from  them  was  termed  Vandalasia,  now  An- 
daluna.  lo  4t29  they  crossed  into  Africa  un- 
der Genserio,  who  not  only  made  himself 
master  there  of  Byzacium,  Gsetulia,  and  pan 
of  Numidia^  bat  also  crossed  over  into  Italy 
A.  D.  466,  and  plundered  Rome.  Afler  the 
death  of  Genseric  the  Vandal  power  declin- 
ed.]    Taeii,  de  Oerm.  c  3. 

Y AVOioiiES,  a  people  of  Germany.  Thai r 
capital,  Borbetoma|;us,  is  now  called  Womi$. 
Luetm.  1,  T.  431.— Co*.  G.  1,  c.  51. 

Vaitwia,  a  town  of  Italy,  north  of  the  Po, 
now  called  Civita, 

Varavks,  a  name  common  to  tome  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  in  the  age  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

fVARDAjrus  or  VARUAHlrs,  a  river  of 
Asia,  called  otherwise  flypanis,  which  rises 
in  the  central  part  of  Cauoasns  and  (alls  in- 
to the  Palos  &tootis  by  several  mouths.  It 
receives  in  its  course  all  the  water  of  the 
western  branch  of  the  Caucasian  chain. 
The  sandy  plain  which  extends  to  the  north 
of  this  river  fomishes  it  with  more.  Its  two 
principal  mouths  embrace  the  island  of  Ta- 
man,  m  which  the  town  of  Fanegoriai  the 
ancient  Phanagoria,  attracts  a  little  trade. 
The  modem  name  Kuban  of  the  river  Hy- 
panis  preserves  traces  of  the  ancient  appel- 
lation, since,  accfording  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  dialects  of  the  north  of  Asia,  the  h, 
uttered  from  the  throat,  becomes  Ac] 

Varia  lex,  de  majuiatts  by  the  tribune 

L.  Varius,  A.  U.  C.  662.    It  ordajned   that 

'  all  snch  as  had  assisted  the  confederates   id 

their  war  against  Rome  should  be  publicly 

tried. Another,  de  eivUatt^  by  Q.  Viriu^ 

Hybrida.  It  punished  all  such  as  were  sus- 
pected of  having  assisted  or  supported  thi^ 
people  of  Italy  in  their  petition  to  become 
free  citizens  of  Rome.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  36.  in 
Brut.  56, 88,  &c. 

Lucius  Varius,  or  Varus,  a  tragic  poet 
ibtimate  with  Horace  and  Virgil.  He  was 
one  of  those  whom  Augustus  appointed  to  re 
viae  Virgil's  iEneid.  Some  fragments  of  hi 
poetry  are  still  extant.  Besides  tragedie?,  he 
wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  emperor.  Quinti- 
lian  says,  1. 10^  that  his  Thyestes  was  equal 
to  any  composition  of  the  Greek  poets.  Ho- 
rat.  1,  sat.  6,  v.  40. 

VaRro,  M.  Terentius,  a  Roman  consul  de- 
feated at  Canne,  by  Annibal.  (vid.  Teren- 
lias.)— >A  Latin  writer  celebrated  for  his 
great  learning.  He  wrote  no  less  than  500 
different  volumes  which  are  all  now  lost,  ex- 
cept a  treatise  de  Re  Ruitied,  and  another  de 
lAngud  Latindf  in  five  books,  written  in  his 
80th  ^ear,  and  dedicated  to  the  orator  Cicero. 
He  was  Pompey^n  lieutenant  in  his  piratical 
wars,  and  obuined  a  naval  crown.  He  was 
bom  in  the  637th  year  of  Rome,  and  was  de- 
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scended  of  an  ancient  aeaatorial  famij. 
is  probable  that  his  yooih,  aad  era 
greater  part  of  his  manhood,  was  sf^vt* 
terary  pursuits,  and  in  tfacacqoiaitka«1 
stupendous  knowladga  which  has  pna 
him  the  appellation  oi  ^  the  ibbacT  iaraa  • , 
the  Rommu''  In  686  hm  cM^ed  naikr fis 
pey  m  his  war  against  the  piimtet,  m  vs»s 
he  commanded  the  Greek  shipa.  To  tkr  f . 
tunes  of  that  commander  he  eoBti«Mi&E» 
ly  attached,  and  wai  appointed  cae  «  w 
lieutenanU  in  Spain,  aloi^  with  Alracint  fe^ 
Petreius,  at  the  commencement  o^  the  vs 
with  Caesar.  Hispania  Ulterior  wit  apecA. 
ly  confided  to  his  protection,  and  tva  h;^ 
were  placed  under  his  command.  Aher  t^ 
surrender  of  his  coHea^pier  in  Hither  Sfsii 
Csesar  proceeded  in  person  agmia^  ks 
Varro  appears  to  have  been  little  qnal:iBJ : 
cope  with  snch  an  adversary.  Ons  d  J> 
legidhs  deserted  before  bis  own  eyea^aii  i.- 
retreat  to  Cadiz,  where  he  bad  meaat  le  re- 
tire, having  been  cat  o£[^  he  sarreDdcm: 
discretion,  with  the  other,  in  the  xic'ikcj  :. 
Corduba.  From  that  period  he  dcqan: . 
the  salvation  of  the  republic,  and  reeu*  ,> 
his  freedom  from  Cesar,  be  pn»«ded  : 
Dyrrachium,  to  givePompey  a  detail  of  aa 
had  passed.  This  latter  place  he  led  slnr 
immediately  thereafter  for  Rome.  Afttr  u 
return  to  Italy,  he  withdrew  from  all  nter 
cal  concerns,  and  indulged  hinaself  on; 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoynoi  s 
literary  leisure.  The  only  service  winck  bt 
performed  ibr  CsBsar  was  that  of  a/rsigac 
the  books  which  the  dictator  bad  kiaai 
procured,  or  which  had  been  aeqvrsd  i* 
those  who  bad  preceded  him  in  the  osaap- 
ment  of  public  affairs.  He  lived  dwa%  t^ 
reign  of  Cesar  in  habits  of  the  ckecA  il- 
macy  with  Cicero.  The  ^cetcr  pert  si  ha 
time  was  passed  at  the  various  tiUbs  vfad 
hf  possessed  in  Italy.  After  the  assii'Mfi- 
of  Cesar,  Varro^s  principal  Tilla,  sitoateassr 
the  town  of  Casio am«  in  the  temtnry  of  tie 
Volsci,  was  forcibly  seized  by  Marc  Aatoej, 
along  with  almost  all  his  wealth.  5or  mt 
this  all.  His  name  was  also  placed  ia  tb 
list  of  the  proscribed,  although  he  was  at  le 
advanced  age  of  70  years.  His  frsemh^  Wv- 
e\er,  secreted  hint,  and  be  remsuncd  is  i 
place  of  safety  nntil  a  special  edict  watpse* 
ftd  by  the  consnl,  M.  FUncaa,  ander  ths  tn- 
umviral  seal,  excepting  him  and  Mensk 
Corvinus  from  the  general  alanghler.  Ifc 
though  Varro  thus  escaped,  he  waa  mmik 
to  save  his  library,  which  was  placed  klh 
garden  of  one  of  his  villas,  and  fell  iaCs  tbi 
hands  of  an  illiterate  soldiery.  Aiter  theht- 
tle  of  Actium,  Varro  resided  at  Rocae  mil 
his  decease,  which  happened  A.  U.  C.  TT, 
when  he  was  ninety  years  of  age.  Ra  wesKI 
was  restored  by  Augustus, but  his  books  osai 
not  be  supplied.  It  is  not  improbable  Ihl 
the  loss  of  bis  books,  which  impeded  thayrs' 
sectttion  of  his  studies,  and  pre  venial  tks 
composition  of  snob  works  as  may  htit  re- 
quired reference  and  consultation,  may  ksv* 
induced  Varro  lo  employ  the  remaioiigpsrt 
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ii^    hji  life  in  deliyering  Ibose  preoepta  of 
;i^;ricaltcire,  which  had  been  the  resalt  of 
i- pl^  ezperieoce,  and  which  needed  only  re< 
it^iaiMence  to  incnlcate.  It  was  some  time  aP 
V  icthe  loss  of  his  books,  and  when  he  had 
]t  Mrly  reaebed  the  age  of  eig^hty,  that  Varro 
^imposed  the  work  on  husbandry,  as  he  him- 
,tlf  testifies  in  the  introduction.  ^' Varro/' 
/Observes  Martyo,  *'  writes  more  like  a  scho- 
jTir  than  a  man  practically  acquainted  with 
jpricnitural    pursuits/*     This   work,   toge- 
;  ler  wHh  that  «  De  Ling. id  Latind,''   are 
"it  only  two  of    Varro's  productions  that 
are  reached  us  ;    and  the  latter  is    in 
ompkte.     It  is  on  a^^count  of  this   i^hilo- 
Sgical  production  that  Aulos  Geliius  ranks 
im  among  the   gratumaria  -s  who  form  a 
lumerous  and  important  class  in  the   His- 
ory    of    Latin    Literature.       This    work 
originally  consisted  of  twenty-four  books, 
md  was  divided  into  three  great  parts.    The 
irst  six  books  were  devotsid  to  etymological 
-esearches.     The  second  division,  which  ex- 
;end6d  from  the  commencement  of  the  se 
venth  to  the  end  of  the  twelAh  book,  com 
prehended   the  accidents  of  verbs,  and  the 
dififoreBt  changes  which  they  undergo  from 
declension,    conjugation,    and     comparison. 
The    author  admiu  but  of  two    kinds  of 
words,  nouns   and  verbs,  to  which  he  refer- 
all  the  other  parts  of  speech.     He  distin 
guishes  also  two  sorts  of  declension,  of  which 
he  calls  the  one  arbitrary,  and  the  other  na- 
tural or  necessary.     With  the  ninth  book 
terminates  the  fragment  we  possess  of  Va 
ro*s  treatue.     The  third  part  of  the  work, 
which  contained  twelve  books,  treated  of 
syntax.    It  also  contained  a  sort  of  glossary 
which  exphuned  the  true  meaning  of  Latin 
terms.    This  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  works  of  Varro,  and  was  certainly  a 
laborious  and  ingenious  production  ;  but  the 
author  is  evidently  too  fond  of  deriving  words 
D^m  the  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  instead  of 
recurring  to  the  Greek,  which,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Tarentuoif  became  a  great  source  of 
Latin  terms.    There  was  also  a  distinct  trea- 
tise, **  De  Sermone   Latino"  addressed  to 
MarceUus,  of  which  a   very  few  fragments 
ire  preserved  by  Aulus  Geliius.     The  criti 
sal  works  of  Varro  were  also  numerous,  but 
ilmott  nothing  is  known  of  their  contents. 
His  mythological  or  theological  productions 
nrere  much  studied,  and  very  frequently  cit- 
)d  by  the  early  fathers,  particularly  by  St. 
iagnstine  and  Laotantius.    This  part  of  his 
vorks  chiefly  contributed  to  the  splendid  repu- 
Ation  of  Varro,  and  was  extant  as  late  as  the 
>egiiuiing  of  the   14th  century.    Petrarch 
\sSi  seen  it  in  his  youth.    It  subsequently, 
lowever,  disappeared.     In    history    Varro 
ras  also  conspicuous,  and  Plutarch,  in  his 
jife  ol  Romnlas,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
ill  the  Romans  most  versed  in  this  depart* 
aent    of    knowledge.     The    philoeopbioal 
rritings  of  Varro  are  not  numerous.    His 
thief  work  of  this  description,  entitled  *'  De 
^kU»mkia  Liher.,  appears  to  have  beea  very 
tomprehenstve.    St.  Augustine  inarms  us 


that  Varro  examined  in  it  all  the  various 
sects  of  philosophers,  of  which  he  enume- 
rates upwards  of  280.    The  sect  of  the  Old 
Academy  was  that  which  he  himself  follow- 
ed, and  its  tenets  he  maintained  in  opposition 
to  all  others.     Varro  derived  much  notorie- 
ty from  his  satirical  compositions.     His  7Vt- 
carenut  or  TViciptluuh  was  a  satiric  history 
(»f  the  triumvirate  of  Cesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus.     Much    pleasantry   and    sarcasm 
were  also  interspersed  in  his  books  entitled 
Logistoriet  ;  but  his  most  celebrated  produc- 
tion in  that  line  was  the  satire  which  he 
himself  entitled  Menippean,    It  was  so  call- 
ed from  the  Cynic  iVlenippus  of  Gadara,who 
was  in  the  habit  of  (expressing  himself  jocu- 
larly upon  the  most  grave  and  important 
su  bjects.   The  appellation  of  Menippean  was 
given  to  hissatire?  by  Varro,  because  he  imi- 
tated the  philosopher's  general  style  of  hu- 
mour.    In  its  external  form  it  appears  to 
to  have  bee    a  sort  of  literary  anomaly. 
Gr(»ek  words  and  phrases  were  interspersed 
with  Latin  ;  prose  was  mingled  with  verses 
of  various  measures ;  and  pleasantry  with 
serious    remark.     Many  fragments   of  this 
Tfemppeon  satire  remain,  but  they  are  much 
brokeo  and  corrupted.    The  heads  of  the 
tifierent  subjects,  or  chapters,  con\amed  in 
it,  amounting  to  «nearly  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty, have  been  given  by  Fabrioius  in  alphabe- 
tical order.    Some   of  them    are  in  Latin, 
others  in  Greek.    Many  minor  productions 
of  Varro  might  be  also  mentioned  did  our 
limits  permit.    A  sufficient  number,  how- 
ever, have  been  cited  to  justify  the    pane- 
?y»ic  of  Cioero  — "  His  works  brought  us 
home,  as  it  were,  while  we  were  foreign- 
er in  our  own  city,  and  wandering  like  strang- 
ers, so  that  we  might  know  whaandwhere  we 
were  ;  for  in  them  are  laid  open  the  chrono- 
logy of  his  country,  a  description  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  laws  of  religion,  the  ordinances  of 
the    priests,  domestic   and  military  ooour- 
rences,  the  situations  of  countries  and  places, 
the  names  of  all  things  divine  and  human, 
the  breed  of  animals,  moral  duties,  and  the 
origin  of  things."     (^Dmniop'i  Roman  LiU- 
ralure,  voL%p»  34,  se^).]  He  has  been  great- 
ly commen  ded  by  Cicero  for  his  erudition,  and 
^t.  Augustin  says,  that  it  cannot  but  be  won- 
dered how  Varro,  who  read  such  a  number  of 
books,  could  find  time  to  compose  so  many 
volumes  ;  and  how  he  who  composed  so  manv 
volumes  could  be  at  leisure  to  peruse  such 
a  variety  of  books,  and  gain  so  much  literary 
information.    [The  best  edition  of  the  trea- 
tise d€  He  Rusticd  is  that  contained  in  the 
Senptores    Rei    Rusttca  of   Gesner,    Lips. 
1735,  2  vols,  in  4to.  or  in  the  same  edited  by 
Schneider,  Lips.  1794-97,  7  vols.  8vo.    The 
best  edition  of  the  treatise  de  Ling%tdLaiind 
is  that  printed  at  Dordrecht,  1619, 8vo.]  Cie. 
in  Acad.  &c.— Qutn/i/. Attacinus,  a  na- 
tive of  Gaol,  in  the  age  of  J.  Cesar.    He 
translated  into  Latin  verse  the  Argonautica 
of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  with  great  correctness 
and  elegance.    He  also  wrote  a  poe«n,  entitled 
d€  BeUo  Seqmnu^.hM^^Byt^m  and 
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elsgiM.  S<mie  frtgmeits  of  hit  poetry  sro 
stiti  extant.  He  fciled  in  fais  attempt  to  write 
satii^e.  Horat.  1,  sat.  10,  v.  46— Oeirf.  Am, 
],v.  15.-*Qutit/.  iO»e.  1. 

Vakot,  Qmjrriuvs,  a  Roiiiaii  prooontol, 
defloended  from  an  illostrtoiii  family.  He 
was  appointed  govemer  of  Syria,  and  after  • 
wards  made  oommander  of  the  armies  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  aorprised  by  the  enemy 
under  Arminios,  orafty  and  dissimalattog 
chie^  and  his  army  was  ont  to  pieces^  When 
be  taw  that  every  thing  was  lost,  he  killed 
himself,  A.  D.  10,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  his  oncers.  His  head  was 
■fterwarda  sent  to  Aa^^astns  at  Rome  by 
one  of  the  barbarian  chieft,  as  also  bis  body ; 
and  so  great  was  the  inflaenoe  of  this  defeat 
upon  the  emperor,  that  he  oontinoed  for 
whole  months  to  show  all  the  marks  of  dejeo- 
tien  and  of  deep  sorrow,  often  exclaiming, 
*^  O  ^orut,  reshre  me  my  kgumsy  The 
bo<iheB  of  the  slain  were  left  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, where  they  were  found  six  years  after  by 
Germanioue,  and  buried  with  great  pomp. 
Varus  hat  been  taxed  with  indolence  and 
oow^rdice  ;  and  some  hare  intimated,  that  if 
he  bad  not  trusted  too  much  to  the  insinua 
tioosof  the  barbarian  ohieft,  he  might  hare 
not  only  escaped  ruin,  but  awed  the  Germans 
to  tbeir  duty.  His  aTariee  was  also  oonspi 
coous ;  he  went  poor  to  Syria,  whence  he  re- 
tamed  loaded  with  riches.  Horat,  l,od.  84. 
--F<i(€rc.  2,  e.  nn.-'^'^hr.  4,c.  \%^Virg. 
EeL  6-— — A  sen  «f  Varus,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Germanious.    Theii,  Jinn,  4,  c. 

€• The  father  and  grandfather  of  Varus, 

who  was  killed  in  Germany,  slew  themselves 
with  f  heir  own  swords,  the  one  after  the  bat- 
Ue  «f  'Philippi  and  the  «ther  in  the  phiins  of 

Phartalia.*' <inldtiliQs,ainend  of  Horace 

and  other  Irrtat  men  in  the  Augustan  age. 
He  wnt  'aigoed  fudge  of  poetry,  and  a  great 
cntio,ntf«»mce,  J§H.  P.  43B,  teems  to  in 
tinuatow  T^  poet  has  addressed  the  18th 
odeof his'firtt  book  to  him,  and  in  the 24th 
he  moHhit^path^oally  his  death.  Some  tup- 
pose  thie  Vantt  to  be  fhe  person  kiUed  inGer- 
mdny,  while' others  beKeve  him  to  be  «  man 
wlib  devoted^his  tihie  moii^to  themusesthan 

to  war.    {vOL  Varies.) Lncius,  naepicQ. 

rean  philesbpber  intimate  with  J.  Cssar. 
Some  iuppese  (hat  it  Was  to  him  that  Virgil 
iHaevibed  hitiifttbedogue.  He  is  commend- 
ed  by  ^uMa.  6,  c.3, 78. Aifrenus,  a  Ro- 
man, who,  though  originally  a  ehoe«as»ker, 
became  consul,  and  ^tinguished  himself  by 
his  abilities  at  an  orator.  He  was  buried  at 
the  public  expense,  «n  honour  gnuited  to  few, 
and  only  to  persons  of  merit.     HorMt.  1,  tat. 

3. Aocius,  one  of  the  friends  of  Cato  in 

Africa,  Ito. A  river  which  falls  into  the 

Mediterranean  to  the  west  of  Nice,  after  se- 
parating Liguria  from  Gallia  Nhrbon^nsia 
Lnemi.  1,  v.  404. 

VAse&nB,  [a  people  of  Spain,«etween  the 
Iberut  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  what  it  nuw  the 
kingdom  of  ^nuforre  ;  their  chief  town  was 
Pej^pejo^new  /»«,^^^]  They  were  to 
'^edueedbyaiamme  by  MeteHfB,  that  they 
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fed  on  hnman  Hash.    Pirn.  3,  & 
%  V.  lOa— Jw.  15,  T.  9S. 

Vatigaxob,  n  hiU  at  Borne,  scsr  tfct  * 
ber  and  the  Jaaioulnm*  whadi  pcvd^oadw 
of  no  great  esteem.     £lt  derirod  ib  mrm 
either  from  the  oirenoMteBoo  of  tho  9mmm 


getting  potseisioiiof  it,  bj  nxpcttiog  tiM  Ta- 
cant,  according  to  the  coooeol  m€  tbe  m^ 
itttfen  (^ro/et,)  or  elae  fivm  the  pinliifca 
uttered  there.]  It  wst  diaregmnlad  byfti 
Romant on  acoonnt  of  tho  aawhiilFs— in  i 
of  the  air,  aodthecoDtiaaml  ttcsach  of  fba^ 
that  was  there,  and  of  sta^:oated  vatan.  &- 
liogabaloi  wat  the  firat  wikoelenred  it  tf  i. 
disagreeable  nnitaaeee.  It  ia  bow  aiaM 
for  aociaot  monumenta  mad  ptD&iv,  fir  aei^ 
brated  pobiio  library,  mod  for  tbo  pahca  tf  fc 
pope.    Borui,  1,  od.  SO. 

VlTiiws,  now  Solento. 
the  Alpt  and  £Uling  into  the  Pow 
ep.  67.— P(m.  3,0.  16. 

VlTnriA  Lsx,  dB  prooineUt^  bv  the  tribtts 
P.  Vatinittt,  A.  V,  C.  694.  It  appoalnl  Ga- 
sar  governor  of  Gnllin  Citalpina  assd  Wfn~ 
cum,  for  five  yeara,  without  a  decree  sf  tte 
senate,  or  the  utual  cmtoin  of  rasti^  hh. 
Some  pertont  were  abo  appoinCod  le  illmit 
him  at  Ueotenanta  without  the  inltihifsio 
the  senate.  His  army  waa  to  be  paadert  s 
the  puUio  treasury,  and  he  was  umpaeait 
to  plant  a  Roman  oc^ony  in  the  tows  tf  !l»- 

vooomum  m  Gaol. .Another,  by  P.  Hb- 

hius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  694,  ifrrryifitAi 
for  the  lietter  knanagement  of  the  tnti  d 
those  who  were  aeooaed  of  extottita. 

Vativius,  an  intimate  firiend  ef  Oesra, 
once  dittinguitbed  for  hie  enmity  to  the  tit- 
tor.  He  hated  the  peoi^ol  Rooaa  far  Aar 
great  vieet  and  oorruptioo,  wheooa  eaetHPt 
hatred  beeame  proverbial  ia  the  words  K^ 
ntanwn  Ckthm.  CahUL  14,  v.  X  i 
shoemaker,  ridionled  for  hia  d»foimiisstB< 
the  oddity  of  hit  character.  Be  wat  tmti 
Nero't  fatouritet,  and  he  empaasad  iht  aoc 
of  the  courtiert  in  flattery,  and  ia  ttttaa- 
mission  of  every  impioot  deed.  Large  tap 
of  no  value  are  called  KaliR4amfir«mMm,k- 
caute  he  used  one  which  waa  holh  iM  shapal 
and  uncouth.  Tacii,  ^nm,  13,  e.  3i»— Ac 
-"Mart,  14,  ep.  96. 

Uaii,  a  people  of  Germany  oearthe  thaa, 
transported  aorosa  the  river  by  Agfippa,  wht 
^ve  them  the  name  of  Agrippinttt,  Ifraa 
hit  daughter  Agrippioa,  ttho  had  beta  ban 
in  the  country.  Their  oWaf  town,  Celeth 
Agrippina,  u  now  C^hgmt.  fWil.  6.  «. 
Ann,  \%  c.  27.— Ptfn.  4,  c  17.-.CM.  4,  «. 
30. 

UcJLteoH,  a  Trojan  chiei;    n  _ 
for  his  great  age,  and  praitad  lor  tha 
nest  of  hit  counsels  and  hit  good 
though  aoeuaed  by  some  of 
coun&y  lo  the  enemy.    Hit 
setottfira  bytheGrteka.     Ktnr.  •Ea.t.r. 
319.— liamer./^  3,  V.  148. 

UcCsis,  now  Lmvki^  a  town  ef  teik 
Wrthm. 

UoiXA,  or  Vbdivvx,  now  rame,  a  tova 


of  Italy. 
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. , '    Vzetu,  the  isle  of  Wighif  soath  of  firitain, 

,:&«/.  a.  4. 

"^  V«cToji«8.    (Ptrf.  Vettonea.) 
^'    Vboios  Pox*lio,  a  frieod  of  Augastua^Tery 
^  ^snial  to  hit  Mryaou,  kc    (vid,  PoUio.) 
^   VficxTiufl,  A  Latio  wriUr,  who  flourished 
'''  B«  C  3U6,  [in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Va- 
'^iMtiQiao,  to  whom  he  dedicated  hn  trentise 
^'4i Rt  MilUari.^  Alihoufh  probably  a  mill 
^%r7  inao,  his  Latinity  ivas  pure  for  the  age 
^  %  whioh  he  lived.  Modern  eritics  distinguish 
^taween  this  writer  and  the  Veg;etius  who 
;««empo8ed  a  treatise  on  the  veterinary  art.) 
"*  The  best  edition^  together  with  Modestus,  is 
stint  of  Paris,  4to.  1607. 

VsisiTTM,  the  inhabitants  of  Veil.  They 
^  were  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribe  they 
'  composed  was  called  FeienHna,  (nd.  Veii.) 
Vtn,  a  powerful  city  of  Etruria,  at  the 
.distance  of  about  13  miles  fwrn  Rome.  It 
sttitained  many  long  wars  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  at  last  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Camillns,  a^er  a  siege  of  ten  yean.  At 
the  tima  ot  its  destruction,  Veii  was  laiger 
and  far  more  magnifioent  than  the  city  of 
Rout.  Its  situation  was  so  eligilde,  that  the 
Romans,  after  the  baming  of  the  city  by  Uie 
Gauls,  were  long  inclinwl  to  migrate  there, 
aod  totally  abandon  their  native  home,  and 
this  would  have  been  carried  into  execution 
if  not  opposed  by  the  authority  and  eloquence 
ofCamillus.  Orkt.  2.  Fatf,  y.  195.— Cic.  de 
Div.  I.  c.  44.-.Hora/.  S,  Sai. 8,  v.  1 13.— Lsv. 

5,  c.  11  ^ko, 

Vxjdvis,  or  VsjupfTXR,  a  deity  of  ill 
omeo  at  Rome.  He  had  a  temple  on  theCa- 
piti^ioe  hill,  built  by  Romulus.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  the  same  as  Jupiter  th»  in- 
fani^  or  in  the  cradle^  because  he  was  repre- 
sented without  thunder,  or  a  sceptre,  and  had 
only  by  his  side  the  goat  Amalthea.  and  the 
Cretan  nymph  who  fed  him  when  young. 
09id,  Fatt.  3,  V.  430. 

Vklabrum,  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  on 
the  side  of  the  Tiber«  betweea  the  Aventine, 
Paktii^, and  Cepitoline hills,  which  Augustas 
drained,  and  where  he  built  bouses.  The 
place  was  frequented  as  a  market,  where  oil, 
cheese,  and  other  commodities  were  ezp  'sed 
to  sale.  H»raH,  2,  So/.  3,  ▼.  3S9.-^9id,  Fast, 

6.  V.  401.— 7\*tiW.  J,  el.  6,  v.  33.— P/on/.  3, 
cap.  U  V.  29. 

Vblia,  [vid,  Elea.]  Sirmb,  6.— ^eto,  2, 
c  4,^Cie,  Phil  I0»c.4.— flijr.  -Eil  6,  v. 
366.— An  eminenoe  near  the  Roman  forum, 
wbere  Poplieok  built  himself  a  house.    Lte. 

VbUia,  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  ad- 
joining .VIount  Palatine.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  Reman  tribes.  Hem/.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  63.— 
Ctr.4,  erf  jUHc,  ep.  15. 

Vb&I«u8,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  formed  by  the  stagnant  waters  of  the 
Velinus,  betifeen  aeme  hillt  near  Reate.  The 
rfver  Velinus  rises  in  the  AppeDines,  and 
after  it  has  formed  the  lake,  it  foUs  into  the 
Ner,  near  Interamna.  Firg,  «<£Jn.  7,  t.  617. 
— CicDw.  1,0.36. 

VxuTsmifA,  or   VxLtTKjB,  an  aneient 


town  of  Latium  on  the  Appian  road,  20milef 
at  the  east  of  Rome.  The  inhabiUnU  were 
called  FcUterm.  It  became  a  Roman  oolony. 
Liv,  8,  c  12,  kc-^Sueion*  in  Avg.^UoL  8, 
V.  378,  &c. 

VELhAvsoifvavMi  a  town  of  the  Senonet, 
Qow  Btaune,    Ctu,  7,  c.  1 1. 

VsLL^OA,  a  woman  famous  among  the 
Germans,  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  deity.     Tactet.  de  Gem.  8. 

Vbllsivs  PatxrcOlos,  a  Roman  histo* 
rian,  descended  from  an  equestrian  family  of 
Campania.  [The  year  of  his  birth  is  com- 
monly fixed  at  19  B.  C.  the  same  year  in 
which  Vii^il  died.]  He  was  at  first  a  mili- 
tary tribune  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  for 
nine  years  served  uoder  Tiberius  io  the  vari- 
ous expeditions  whieh  he  undertook  in  Ganl 
and  Germany.  Velleius  wrote  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  and 
of  other  nations  of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
but  of  this  authentic  composition  there  re- 
main  only  fragments  of  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Perseus  bj 
Paultts,  to  the  I7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, in  two  books.  It  is  a  judicious  acoount 
of  celebrated  men,  and  illustrious  cities ;  the 
historian  is  happy  in  his  descriptions,  and  ac- 
curate in  his  dates,  his  pictures  are  true,  and 
his  narrations  lively  and  interesting.  The 
whole  is  candid  and  impartial,  but  only  till 
the  reipi  of  the  C8e8ars,when  the  writer  began 
to  be  influenced  by  (be  presence  of  the  em- 
peror or  the  power  of  his  fovourites.  Pater- 
culus  is  deservedly  censured  for  his  invec- 
tive against  Cicero  and  Pompey,  and  his 
encomiums  on  the  cruel  Tiberius,  aod  the , 
unfortunate  Sejanus.  Some  suppose  that 
be  wasinvolved  in  the  ruin  of  this  disappoint- 
e  1  couKier,  whom  he  had  extolled  as  a  pat<* 
tern  of  virtue  and  morality.  [The  work  of 
Paterculus  is  entitled  '*  Hi*fna  Rmiama%* 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  appellation  may  be 
owing  to  the  copyists.  A  single  manuaoript 
of  the  work  was  preseryed  at  the  convent 
Murbaih  m  Ahaeet  where  Beatus  Rhenanus 
found  it.  This  manuscri^>t,  which  was  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  was  subsequently  lost. 
Its  place  if  supplied  by  the  edition  of  Rhe- 
nanus, published  in  1520,  and  by  a  oollatioU 
of  the  manuscript,  made  by  Burer  liefore  Rhe- 
nanus returned  it  to  the  convent  front  which 
he  had  borrowed  it.  This  colktion  is  added 
to  the  edition  of  1546.  The  history  of  Pa- 
terculus does  not  enter  into  details.  It  is  a 
general  picture  of  the  times  rather  than  a 
narrative  of  individual  events.  Tho  histo- 
rian sUtes  merely  re»uUs,  and  is  silent  re- 
specting thecauses  whicheombined  to  produce 
(hem.  He  loves,  however,  to  develope  and 
draw  the  characters  of  the  prtneipal  aotorsy 
and  bis  work  is  filled  with  delineatioQt  traced 
by  the  band  of  a  m^^ster.  We  find  in  him 
akK>  a  great  aaoy  political  and  moral  obser- 
vations, the  fruit  of  experif  acA  and  foreipi 
travel.  In  his  st^le  he  imitates  the  ^oonmse 
and  energetic  manner  of  SeUust.  His  dio- 
tien  is  pore  and  elegant,  without,  however, 
b^mg  wholly  free  from  afleotation,  which 
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shows  ilself  in  (he  search  for  archaisms  or  anti* 
«|aated  forms  of  expressions,  and  in  the  too  fre- 
quent Qse  of  moral  sentencesandfig;uret  of  rhe- 
toric. Some  Hellenisms  are  also  found  in 
him.  The  charge  of  adulation  to  hit  prince, 
which  is  so  often  brought  ag;ainst  this  histori 
an,  may  find  some  palUatioo  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Sejanue 
that  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  Tiberius  began 
openly  and  fully  to  develope  itself;  and  of 
this,  if  Velleius  was  iovolved  in  the  fate  of 
Sejanus,  he  could  not  of  course  have  been  a 
witness.  Besides,  Tiberius  had  been  the 
.military  chief,  and  the  ben«>factor  of  Pater- 
cuius.  The  latter  praises  the  good  deeds  he 
performed,  he  exaggerates  his  merit,  he 
treats  with  indulgence  his  faults;  but  he  does 
not  push  flattery  so  far  as  blindly  to  alter 
the  truth,  or  assert  thingn  that  are  false.  It 
is  unjust,  therefore,  on  account  of  this  venial 
failing,  to  rank  Paterculus  among  historians 
who  are  undeserving  of  confidence.  He  is 
impartial  in  the  recital  of  events  of  which  he 
was  not  himself  a  witness.  As  for  those 
which  passed  under  his  own  eyes,  where  is 
the  historian  who, in  writing  the  history  of 
his  own  times,  is  wholly  exempt  from  the 
charge  of  partiality  ?]  The  best  editions  of 
Paterculus  are  those  of  Ruhnkenius,  8vo.  t 
vols.  L.  Bat.  1779;  of  Barboo,  Paris,  12mo, 
1777;  of  Barman,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1719;  [but 
above  all  that  of  Krause,  Lips.  1800,  8vo.} 
■  Cains,  the  grandfather  of  the  historian 
of  that  name,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Li  via. 
He  killed  himself  when  old  and  unable  to  ac- 
oompany  Li  via  in  her  flight. 
»  *  VxLocABBKS,  a  people  of  Fexiih  in  Nor- 
Imandy.    Cos.  G,  9,  c.  4. 

VxiTAFRUM,  a  town  of  Campania  near  Ar- 
pinum,  abounding  in  olive-trees  [and  fumed 
for  its  oil.]  It  became  a  Roman  colony.  It 
had  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  HoraL  % 
04,  6,  T.  16 — Jtfflrfto/.  !3,  ep.  98.— Jur.  5, 
▼.  86.— 5/ra6. 5.— P/in.  3,  c.  5. 

VBirtoi,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula,  or  Gulf  of  Dantzic. 
Tacit  de  Oerm.  46.— PKn.  4,  c.  13. 

VBWfiTi,  a  people  of  Italy  in  Ctsalpioe 
Gaol,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  They 
were  descended  from  a  nation  of  Paphlagonia, 
[rid.  Heneti,]  who  settled  there  under  A nte- 
nor  some  time  after  the  Trojan  war.  The 
Venetians,  who  have  been  long  a  powerful 
and  commercial  nation,  were  originally  very 
poor;  whence  a  writer  in  the  age  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  said,  that  they  had  no  other 
fence  against  the  waves  of  the  sea  but  hur- 
dles, no  food  hut  fish,  no  wealth  besides  their 
fishing-boats,  and  no  merchandize  but  salt. 
[On  the  invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  fifth  oentn 
ry,  by  the  Huns,  under  their  king  Attila,  ami 
the  general  desolation  that  every  where  ap- 
p««red,  great  numbers  of  the  people  who 
lived  near  the  Adriatic,  took  shelter  in  these 
islands  in  this  quarter,  where  now  stands  the 
oHy  of  Venice.  These  islands  had  previously, 
in  A.  D.  4tl,  been  built  upon  by  the  inha- 
bitanu  of  Patavium  fbr  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce. The  arriml  of  fresh  hordes  of  Bar- 
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Imrians  in  Italy  increased  tbcir 
until  a  commercial  state  wms  kumtd,  wt 
gradually  roae  to  power  and  opultniM  ] 
res^rdsthe  origin  of  the  anciciit  Vi  iH^,tA 
is  every  appearance  of  feible  tn  ths  co^ 
ly  received  account  of  Ibeir  having  niBf  tn 
gi  Daily  from  the  coast  of  Paphl^^oBta  ■  Ab 
Minor.  Mannert  has  started  a  leuwed  mi 
plausible  theory,  in  which  he  tnsinfafaa  «A 
great  ability,  the  northern  origin  of  «he  Te- 
neti.  According  to  this  writer,  they  wf% 
branch  of  the  great  Slavooic  race.  A 
grounds  for  this  opinioo  are,  1.  the  faet  sf  te 
Veneti  being  not  an  Aborigtaal 
Italy ;  *t  the  analogy  of  their  wamt 
that  of  the  Vandab,  both  heiag  de 
from  the  old  Teutonic  word  ssmdns,  sal 
denoting  a  roving  and  unsteady  mode  of  &: 
and  3.  from  the  existence  of  the  amber  tad* 
among  them,  and  the  proof  which  thss  iw- 
nishes  of  a  communication,  by  an  ofishetf 
trade,  between  them  and  the  naticas  ofa- 
biting  the  shores  of  the  BaHie  asd  the  obm- 
tries  of  the  north.  Maw%ert*a  OeograpkM^e^ 
Griechen  und  lUemer.  voL  10,  pw  54,  t^] 
Slrab,  4,  &c — Li».  1,  c.  1. — MeU^  1,  til 
I.  2,  o.  4.— Cos.  Ben,  G.  S,  c  8.— Ijrea.4. 

V.  134.— /lol.  8,  V.  605. ^A  oatiooof  Gi^ 

at  the  south  of  Armorioe,  ee  the  waon 
coast,  powerful  by  sea.  Their  ehief  city  n 
now  called  Vmnet,  Cat.  3,  O.  8. 

Vbn£tia,  a  part  of  GaDl,oe  the  meollB 
of  the  Po.     (tid,  Veneti.) 

Venetus  Pa17i.us,  a  lake  throegk  which 
the  Rhine  passes,  now  Bodetuet,  er  Cm- 
stance,    JMWe,  3,  c.  2. 

V£if ILIA,  a  nymph,  sister  to  Amata^  mi 
oiother  of  Tnmuf ,  by  Datmoa.  Amphitnu, 
the  sea-goddess,  is  also  called  Veoiia.  Firg. 
jEn.  10,  V.  76.— OrtcT.  Mel.  14,  v.  334.- 
rarrodeL.  L.  4,0..  10. 

Vbitta  Bbloarom,  a   town  of  BHtm 

now  fVinehetter, Siloram,  a  town  of  Bii- 

tain,  now  CaerwerU^  in  MoooMMithshire. 

Icenorum,  now  Jforwieh. 

Vbnti.  The  ancients,  and  cepeoilH  fle 
Athenians,  paid  particular  attentisB  te  tte 
winds,  and  offered  them  saorifiocs  m  to  da- 
ties,  intent  upon  the  destmctioa  of  ■■■kiwi 
by  continually  causing  storiM«  femprsti,  aid 
earthquakes.  The  tnoda  were  reiaajaaiai 
in  different  attitudes  and  forms.  The  km 
principal  winds  were  JEmtim,  the  ! 
who  is  represented  as  a  yomg  ■ 
with  greet  impetuosity,  and  oHeo 
in  a  playsome  and  wanton  hoBovr. 
the  south- wind,  appeared  generally  as  aa  eU 
man  with  grey  hair,  a  gloomy  oeuntenaoe^ 
a  head  covered  with  clouds,  a  sable  TeitsiB, 
»ad  dusky  wings.  Heis  the  dtspeaser  of  raia 
and  of  all  heavy  showers.  Zepkj^ngf  u  ra- 
presented  as  the  mildest  of  all  the  winds.  Ht 
is  young  and  gentle,  and  his  lap  is  filled  wiA 
vernal  flowers.  He  married  Flera^  the  fsd* 
dess,  with  whom  he  eo^yed  the  most  periM 
felicity.  Boreatf  or  the  north-east  wind,  sp- 
pears  always  roqgh  and  shtrariog.  fie  is  the 
father  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  tempests,  sad 
is  always  repraaented  as  surrooaded  w^  m- 
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^'^ptMtrabld  oloudt.    ThoBe  of  inferior  note 

^rere,  Solanut,  whose  name  is  seldom  men* 

^"^itioned.    [He  is  more  commonlj  styled  Sub- 

^^feolanus,  in  Greek  Apeliotes,  and  answers  to 

I'  'the  east.]    He  apjpeared  as  a  yoang  man 

'>>boldin£;  frait  in  his  lap,  such  as  peaches, 

^  oranges,  &o.    .^/ricia,  or  south-west,  repre- 

^^sented  with  black  wing;9,and  a  melancholv 

K  eoontenance.    Corta,  or'  north-west,  drives 

>  olonds  of  snow  before  him,and  ^9ut/e,  north- 

.^  east  [by  north,]  is  equally  dreadful  in  appear 

anoe.    The  name  u  derived  from  Aquila,  ao 

i:  eagle,  to  denote  the  swiftness  and  impetuosity 

^  of  this  wind.]    The  winds,  according  to  some 

nnrthologists,  were  confined  in  a  large  care 

01  which  £oIu8  had  the  management,  and 

,  without  this  necessary  precaution  they  would 

^.  have  overturned  the  earth,  and  reduc^  every 

thine  to  its  original  chaos.     Ftrg,  ^ru  I,  v. 

57,  &c. 

VbvtIoius  Bassus,  a  native  of  Picenum, 
bom  of  an  obscure  family.  When  Asculum 
was  taken,  he  was  carried  before  the  trium- 
phant chariot  of  Pompeius  Strabo^  hanging 
on  his  mother^s  breast;  A  bold  aspiring  soul 
aided  by  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Cs- 
sar,  raised  him  from  the  mean  occupation  of 
a  chairman  and  muleteer  to  dignity  in  the 
state.  He  displayed  valour  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, and  gradually  arose  to  the  offices  of  tri- 
bune, pnetor,  high- priest,  and  consul.  He 
made  war  against  the  Parthians,and  conquer- 
ed them  in  three  great  battles,  B.  C.  39.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  ever  honoured  with  a  tri- 
umph over  Parthia.  He  died  greatly  lament- 
ed by  all  the  Roman  people,  and  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense.  PkU.  in  Anton, — 
Juv,  7,  V.  199. 

VxBt)LU8,  one  of  the  Latin  elders  sent  into 
Magna  Graecia  to  demand  the  assistance  of 
Diomedes,  kc,     Virg,  ^n.  8,  v.  9- 

Vfinus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  deities 
of  the  ancients.  \yid,  end  of  this  article.] 
She  waff  the  goddess  of  beauty,  the  mother 
of  love,  the  queen  'of  laughter,  the  mistress 
of  the  graces  and  of  pleasures,  and  the  pa- 
troness of  courtezans.  Some  mythologists 
speak  of  more  than  one  Venus.  Plato  men- 
tions two,  Venus  Urania,  the  daughter  of 
Uranus,  and  Venus  Popularia,  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  Cicero  speaks  of  four, 
a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Light,  one  sprung 
from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  a  uiird,  a  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Nereid  Dibne,and  a  fourth 
bom  at  Tyre,  and  the  same  as  the  Astarte  of 
the  Syrians.  Of  these,  however,  the  Venus 
sprung  from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  after  the 
mutilated  part  of  the  body  of  Uranus  had 
been  thrown  there  by  Saturn,  is  the  most 
known;  and  of  her  in  particular  ancient  my- 
thologists as  well  as  painters  make  mention 
She  arose  from  the  sea  near  the  island  of  Cy- 
pros,  or,  according  to  Hesiod,  of  Cythera 
whither  she  was  wafted  by  the  zephyrs,  and 
received  on  the  sea-shore  by  the  seasons, 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  vfas 
soon  afler  carried  to  heaven,  where  all  the 
gods  admired  her  beauty,  aod  all  the  god^ 
dessei  became  jealous  of  herpersonal  charms. 


J  npiter  attempted  to  gain  her  affeotioiis,  and 
even  wished  to  offer  her  violence,  but  Venns 
refused,  "^and  the  god,  to  punish  her  obsti- 
nacy, gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  ugly  and 
and  deformed  son  Vulcan.  This  marriage 
lid  not  prevent  the  goddess  of  Love  from 
gratifying  her  favourite  passions,  and  she  de- 
filed her  husband's  bed  by  her  amours  with 
the  gods.  Her  intrigue  with  Mars  is  the  inost 
celebrated  She  was  caught  in  her  lover^ 
arms,  and  exposed  to  the  r^icule  and  laugh- 
ter of  all  the  gods.  {vid.  Alectryon.)  Venus 
became  mother  of  Hermione,  Cupid,  and  An- 
teros,  by  Mars  ^  by  Mercury,  she  had  Herma- 
phroditus ;  by  Bacchus,  Priapus;  and  by  Kep- 
tnne,  Eryx.  Her  great  partiality  for  Adonis 
made  her  abandon  the  seats  of  Olympus, 
{vid.  Adoni^)  and  her  regard  for  Aochises 
led  her  often  to  visit  the  woods  and  solitary 
retreats  of  Mount  Ida.  (vt</.  Anchises,  iEne- 
as.)  The  power  of  Venus  over  the  heart 
was  supported  and  assisted  by  a  celebrated 
girdle,  called  ^m^n  by  the  Greeks,  and  etttus 
by  the  Latins.  This  mysterious  girdle  gave 
beauty,  grace,  and  elegance,  when  wom  even 
by  the  most  deformed ;  it  excited  love  and  re- 
kindled extinguished  flames.  Juno'  herself 
was  indebted  to  this  powerful  ornament  to 
gain  the  favours  of  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  though 
herself  possessed  o^  every  charm,  no  sooner 
put  on  hercestus,  than  Vulcan,  unable  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of  love,  forgot  all  the  in- 
trigues and  infidelities  of  his  wife,  and  fabri- 
cated arms  even  for  her  illegitimate  children. 
The  contest  of  Venus  for  the  golden  apple 
of  Discord  is  well  known.  She  gained  the 
prize  over  Pallas  and  Juno,  {vitL  Paris, 
Discordia,)  and  rewarded  her  judge  with 
the  hand  of  the  fairest  woman  in  the 
world.  The  worship  of  Venus  was  univer- 
sally established ;  statues  and  temples  were 
erected  to  her  in  every  kingdom,  and  the 
ancients  were  fond  of  paying  homage  to  a 
divinity  who  presided  over  generation,  and 
by  whose  influence  alone  mankind  exist- 
ed. In  her  sacrifices,  and  in  the  festivals  ce- 
hebrated  in  her  honour,  too  much  licentious- 
ness prevailed,  and  public  prostitution  was 
often  part  of  the  ceremony.  Victims  were 
seldom  offered  to  her,  or  her  altars  stained 
with  blood,  though  we  find  Aspasia  making 
repeated  sacrifices.  No  pigs,  however,  or 
male  animals  were  deemed  acceptable.  The 
rose',  the  myrtle,  and  the  apple,  were  sacred 
to  Venus  ;  and  among  birds,  the  dove,  the 
swan,  and  the  sparrow,  were  her  favourites  ; 
and  among  fishes,  those  called  the  aphya  and 
Che  lycostomus.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was 
represented  among"  the  ancients  in  diflferent 
forms.  At  £Us  she  appeared  seated  on  a 
goat,  with  one  foot  resting  on  a  tortoise.  At 
Sparta  and  Cythera  she  was  represented 
armed  like  Minerva,  and  sometimes  wearing 
chains  on  her  feet.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  she  was  represented  by  Phidias  as 
rising  from  the  sea,  received  by  love,  and 
crowned  by  the  goddess  of  persuasion.  At 
Cnidos  her  sUtue,  made  by  Praxiteles,  repre- 
sented her  naked,  with  one  faafid  hiding  what 
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modettj  k&epa  conoeiled.     Her  sUtM  ftt 
EleplUDtit  was  the  same,  with  only  a  naked 
Capid  by  her  ride.    la  Sicyon  she  held  a 
poppy  in  one  band,  and  in  the  other  an  ap- 
ple, while  on  her  head  she  had  a  crown, 
which  terminated  in  a  point,  to  intimate  the 
pole.     She  is  g^enerally  represented  with  her 
son  Capid,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  doves,  or 
at  other  times  by  swans  or  sparrows.    The 
samames  of  the  i^oddess  are  numeroos,  and 
only  serve  to  show  how  well  established  her 
worship  was  all  over  the  earth.    She  was 
called  Cypriot  becaose  particularly  worship- 
ped in  the  bland  of  Cypros,  and  in  that  cha- 
racter she  was  often  represented  with  a  beard^ 
and  the  male  parts  of  ^neration,  with  asoeptre 
in  her  hand,  and  the  body  and  dress  of  a  fe- 
male ;  whence  she  is  called  dupUx  Amathnsa 
bv  Catnllos.    She  received  the  name  of  Pa- 
jpAio,  because  worshipped  at  Paphos,  where 
she  had  a  temple  with  an  altar,  on  which 
rain  never  fell,  though  exposed  in  the  open 
air.    Some  of  Uie  ancients  called  her  Apostro- 
phia^  or  Epittrophia^  as  also  Venus  UTonia^ 
and  Venus  Paniemn,    The  first  of  these  she 
recelTed  as  presiding  over  wantonness  and 
incestaoos  enjoyment;  the  second  because 
she  patronited  pure  love,  and  chaste  and 
moderate  gratifications;  and  the  third  be 
caose  she  favoured  the  propensities  of  the 
▼ulgar,  and  was  fond  of  sensual  pleasures. 
The  Cnidians  raised  her  temples  under  the 
name  of  Venus  Acraa^  of  Doru^  and  of  Eu- 
ploea.    In  her  temple,  under  the  name  of 
Euploea,  at   Cnidos,  was   the    most   oele 
brated  of  her  statnes,  being  the  most  per- 
fect piece  of  Praxiteles.    It  was  made  with 
white  marble,  and  appeared  so  en|;aging,  and 
to  much  like  life,  that,  according  to  some 
historians,  a  youth  of  the  place    became 
Tiolently  enamoured  of  the  cold  and  lifeless 
image.      Venus    was   also   suman»ed    Cy- 
theraa^  because  she  was  the  chief  deity  of 
Cythera ;  Exopolu^  because  her  statue  was 
without  the  city  at  Athens;   PhUommeis^ 
because  the  queen  of  laughter ;  TelesngO; 
ma,  because  she   presided  over  marriage  ; 
CoHada^  Colotu^  or  Colxas^  because  worship- 
ped on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  At- 
tica ;  Area,  because  armed  like  Mars  ;  Vtr 
ticordiety  because  she  could  turn  the  hearts 
of  women  to  cultivate  chastity  ;  Apaturia^ 
because  she  deceived;  Calca^  because  .she 
was  represented  bald ;    Ericyna^   because 
worshipped  at  Eryx  ;  Etaira^  because  the 
patroness  of  courtezans  :  AcidaUa,  because 
of  a  fountain  of  Orcbomenos ;  Basilea^  be- 
cause the  queen  of  love ;  JlfyrteOy  because  the 
myrtle  was  sacred  to  her ;  Libertina^  from 
her  inclinations  to  gratify  lust ;  Mtehanitis. 
in  allusion  to  the  many  artifices  practised  lo 
love,  &c.  Sic.     As  goddess  of  the  tea,  because 
born  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  Venus  was 
^lled  Pontia^  Marina^  Limneria,  Epipontitu 
Petogrw,    Saligmia,    Poniogmia,   ^Hgnia, 
Thalatsia,  &c.  and  as  rising  firom  the  sea, 
the  name  of  Ana^oment  is  applied  to  her, 
and  rendered  iivmortal  by  the  celebrated 
paintings  of  ApeUas,  which  represented  her 
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as  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  this  watv«a»aw 
wringing  her  trenes  oo  her  ah»«ldcr.    wd 
Anadyomene.    [Some   reoiarkt  •  relaliwe  tr 
Venns  will  be  found  under  the  artici^  Jnp 
ter.    The  learned  Hitter  traces  ap  the  «w 
ship  of  Venus  to  the  oormptloii  of  the  ^wc 
tradition  respecting  a&  mxiversal  dieiagm,  Ve- 
nus he  makes  the  i^eneral  principle  of  hk 
and  her  riring  from  the  oceas  a  tjpe  of  tki 
world  emerging  from  the  wares   of^ie  ^ 
luge.]     Cte.  de  Net,  i>.  S;  e.  87, 1.  3L  e.  f» 
^Orphtut.    ifymn,  S^^Henod.     Theag,— 
Soppko.^Homtt.   Hymn,    m    ^est.   JaL— 
yirg.  ^n.  5,  V.  800,  ftc. — Ovid,  HtrwU.  IS. 
16,  19,  &c  Mti,  4,  fab.  S,  ftc— Daatf.  1  ad 
b.—Uygm.  fab.  94.  271 — Pmt»,  t,  e.  f.  L  4, 
c  30, 1.  5,  c.  \^.—MttrHaL  6,  ep.  IS.— £k- 
rip.  in  Hel,  in  IpkiM.  m  Tri^md. — Phi.  n 
Erotie.^-jElian.  V,H.  12,  c  i.^AlkeiLlt 
Sic — CaiuUui.'^Lactani,  de  faUa  r«.~C«- 
iaber.   ll.^Lueian.  duU,  Ac-^Sirmk^U^ 
Taeii,  Ann.  X  Sic — f^oL  Max.  8.  c.  II.- 
Plin.  36.— floral.  3,  Od.  26^  I.  4,  M.  II,  Ac. 
—A  planet,  called  by  th»  Greeks  Pfa» 
phorns,  and  by  the  Latins  Luciftr,  mbm  H 
rises  before  the  son,  but  wheo  it  fbllovs  it, 
Hesperus  or  Vesper.     Cte.  de  JfaL  S,  e.  tf , 
in  tomn.  Sdp, 

VBvdsu,  or  VKxtnuK,  a  town  [io  tke 
fOutlH:m  part]  of  Apulia,  where  Horace  mu 
born.  Part  of  the  Roouui  arvaj  fled  thiflter 
after  the  def^t  of  Cannc  The  tdwn,  tbo^ 
in  ruins,  contains  still  many  pieces  of  antiqai- 
ty,  especially  a  marble  host  preaerred  m  tbe 
great  square,  and  said  falsely  to  be  an  orip- 
nal  representation  of  Horace.  Venosia  vif 
on  the  confines  of  Lucania,  whence  the  post 
»aid  Lueamu  an  AptUw  anem^  and  it  vis 
founded  by  Diomedes,  who  called  it  Vtnam 
or  Aphrodisia  after  Venuy  wboee  div mity  ks 
wished  to  appease.  Sirab,  5  and  6.— i/erit. 
%  Sai.  1,  T.  35.— Lw.  f%  c  54.— P£m.  3,  c 
11. 

VsRAOKi,  a  people  between  the  Alps  sad 
the  Allobroges.  [They  lired  in  that  part  of 
Qallia  Narbonensis  which  answered  to  vbst 
was  before  the  revolutioo  called  Dgt^Mne.] 
Liv.  21,  c.  ^ — CoBSar.  G.  8,  o.  1. 

VBRAjrius«a  governor  of  Bntaia  Qodsr 
Nero.  He  succeeded  Didiiu  Galhis.  TaeH. 
14,  Ann. 

Vbrbaws  LAci78,now  [Lege  Mtggim^l 
a  lake  of  Italy,  from  which  the  Ticious  dbws. 
[The  Lagq  Maggitfre  lias  partly  in  Switzer- 
land, but  principally  in  Italy;  it  is  27  mila 
long,  and  on  an  average  3  brow),  ft  cootaim 
the  Borromean  islands,  which  are  the  adon- 
ration  of  every  traveller.]    S^rab»  4. 

Vkrcslljb,  a  town  on  the  horde  n  of  la- 
»ubria,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri 
Pltn.  3,  c  17.— Cic.  Fmn.  II,  ep.  l9.-«, 
8,  V.  698. 

VKRciVGBTdRix,,  a  chief  of  the  Gsali  is 
the  lime  ef  Caesar.  He  was  cooqoersd  ssil 
led  in  triumph,  &c  Gejor,  BtiL  Q.  7,  e*  i 
^Flor.  3,  c.  10. 

IVxRaA8uxAUinr8,one  of  thegenertlsaal 
friends  of  Vercingetorix.    Cit$ar.  BtU.  G. 
Vbroellvs,  a  imall  river  near  Csan«, 
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Itims  into  th«  A<iftdiis,over  which  Annibal 
oda  a  brid^  with  the  thiaghterffd  bodies 

tha  RomaiM.    Fhr,  t,  c^  G.-^Fb/.  .tfffx.  9, 

11. 

VKm6ii«L4,  a  town  of  Spaio,  sappoted  to 
Mwer  to  the  poeition  oiMwtia. 
VK&01I.1JI,  tereo  ttura,  called  alto  PJn* 
l€a.  When  they  set  the  anoienti  began  to 
•w  their  corn.  They  received  their  name 
9m  the  flpring  ptim  vert  orianiur,  [vid* 
ieiadea.]  ProptrL  1,  el.  8,  t.  lir.^C^.  de 
at.  £>.  %  c.  44. 

V£RGuiiir8,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Ro- 
an troops  in  Germany,  who  refuted  the  ab- 
lute  power  which  hit  soldieri  oflbred  to 
m.      Tatit,  1,  Hut,  c.  8. A  rhetorician 

the  age  of  Nero,  banished  on  account  of 
8  ipreat  fame.    ItL  An,  15,  c  71. 
Vergobretus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Idai,  in  the  age  of  Caesar,  Sic,    Cttsar.  G. 
c.  16. 

Vkritas,  (truth,)  was  not  only  personified 
f  the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deity,  and 
died  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  the  mo- 
ter  of  Virtue.  She  was  represented  like 
young  virgin,  dressed  in  white  apparel,  with 
11  the  marks  of  youthful  diffidence  and 
lodesty.  Democritns  used  to  say,  that  she 
id  henelf  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  to  inti 
late  the  difficulty  with  which  she  U  found. 

VsROMAaDVi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  the  mo- 
9m  yermandm.  The  capital  is  now  Si. 
Htintin.    C<t».  G,  B.  2. 

Vkrova,  a  town  of  Venetio,  on  the  Athe- 
Sy  in  Italy,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  by 
renaus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls ;  [rather  by 
tie  Euganei,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
-enomani,  who,  being  driven  from  Brixia, 
stUed  there.]  C.  Nepos, Catullus,  and  Pliny 
le  elder,  were  born  there.  It  was  adorned 
rith  a  circus  and  an  amphitheatre  by  the 
loman  emperors,  which  still  exist,  and  it 
till  preserves  its  ancient  name.  P/tn.  9,  c. 
^^Strab,  S.^Ovid.  Am,  8,  el.  16,  v.  7. 

C.  VxRRRB,  a  Roman  who  governed  the 
rovince  of  Sicily  as  prstor.  The  oppression 
nd  rapine  of  which  he  was  guilty  while  in 
fficot  so  offended  the  Sicilians  that  they 
nought  an  accusation  against  him  beiorethe 
toman  senate.  Cicero  undertook  the  cause 
f  the  Sicilians,  and  pronounced  those  cele 
irated  orations  which  are  still  extant.  Verres 
ras  defended  by  Hortensius ;  but  as  he,des- 
>aired  of  the  success  of  his  defence,  he  left 
lome  without  waiting  for  bis  senteaee,  and 
ived  ingreat  affluence  in  one  of  the  provinces. 
Of  the  six  orations  a^nst  Verres,  only  one 
ras  pronounced.  Dnvento  despair  by  the 
lepositioos  of  the  witnesses  after  the  first 
^ration,  he  submitted,  wHhout  awaiting  his 
eDtenee,toa  voluntary  exile.  The  other 
ive  orstiOM  of  Cicero,  ferming  the  series  of 
larangues  which  he  intended  to  deliver  afler 
be  proof  was  completed,  if  ere  subsequently 
published  in  the  same  shape  as  if  Verres  had 
ictually  stood  bis  trial*  and  was  to  have  made 
I  regular  dsfeoce.J  He  was  at  last  killed  by 
be  soldiers  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  about 
It  ye4rt  afler  his  voluntary  ti^  from  the 


capital.  Cie.  in  Verr.^Plin,  34,  c.  «.— Luf-* 
tant.  2,  e.  4. 

VjEKBius  Flacccs,  a  freed-man  and  gram-* 
marian,  famous  for  his  powers  in  instructing. 
He  was  appointed  over  the  grand -children 
of  Augustus,  and  also  distinguished  himself 
by  his  writings.  [His  writings  were  histori- 
cal and  grammatical.  Suetonius  informs  i» 
that  he  caused  to  be  incrusted  on  a  semicir- 
cular building  at  Prseneste  twelve  tablets  of 
marl>le,  on  which  was  cut  a  Reman  calen- 
der, which  Suetottins  and  Macrobius  often 
cite.  Four  of  these  tablets,  or  rather  frag- 
ments of  them,  were  discovered  in  1770,  and 
published  by  Foggini  in  1779.  They  con- 
tain the  months  of  Janutry,  Mtrch,  April, 
•ad  D*o«mb«r,  and  throw  great  light  on  the 
Fatti  of  Ovid.  Verrius  Flaocus  was  at  the 
head  of  a  celebrated  school  of  grammarianr. 
His  principal  work  in  this  line  was  entitled^ 
"  De  Vtrbwrum  Hgntficfitione,^*  It  wa» 
abridged  by  Festus,  a  grammarian  of  the 
4th  century.  The  abridgment  has  reached 
us,  but  the  original  work  is  lost.]  Gell*  4,  c^ 
5. — Suet,  dt  Oram, 

Vbrticordia,  one  of  the  snmiottes  of 
Venus,  the  same  as  the  Apostrophia  of  the 
Greeks,  because  her  assistance  was  implored 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  matrons,  and 
teach  them  to  follow  virtue  and  modesty^ 
ral.  Max.  8. 

Vertumrits,  a  deity  among  the  Romancf^ 
who  presided  over  the  spring  and  over  or- 
chards. He  endeavoured  to  gain  the  effect 
tions  of  the  goddess  Pomona ;  and  to  effect 
this,  he  assumed .  the  shape  and  dress  of  a 
fisherman,  of  a  soldier,  a  peasant,  a  reaper, 
&c.  but  all  to  no  purpose,  till,  under  tbe  forta 
of  an  old  woman,  he  prevatiled  upon  his  mis- 
tress and  married  her.  He  is  generally  re- 
presented as  a  young  man  crowned  with 
flowers,  ooveredup  to  the  waist,  and  hold- 
ing in  bis  right  hand  fruit,  and  a  crown  of 
plenty  in  his  left.  Oind,  Met.  1 4,  v.  642,  &c. — 
Propert,  4,  el. 2,  v.  Z,^Horat.  %  Smt,  7,  v.  1 4. 
Vervs,  Lucius  Ceionus  Commodns,  a 
Roman  emperor,  sop  of  £liu8  and  Domitia 
Lucille.  He  was  adopted  in  tbe  7tb  year  of 
his  age  by  M.  Aurelins,  at  tbe  request  of 
Adrian,  and  be  taiarried  I^cilla,  the  daughter 
of  hiradopted  father,  who  also  took  him  as  his 
colleague  on  the  throne.  He  was  seat  by 
M.  Aurelins  to  oppose  the  Barbarians  in  the 
east.  His  arms  were  attended  with  success, 
and  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Parthiant* 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  hiare« 
turn  home,  and  soon  alter  he  marched  with  hit 
imperial  coUeaeue  against  the  Maroomanni 
in  Germany.  He  died  in  this  expedition  of 
an  apoplexy,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  eight  years  and  some  months.^ 
His  body  was  brought  back  to  Rome,  and 
buried  by  Mr  Aurelins  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity.  Verut  has  been  greatly  cen-' 
sured  for  his  debaucheriee,  which  appeared 
more  enormous  and  disgusting  when  compar-^ 
ed  to  the  temperance,  meekaesst  and  popula- 
rity of  Aurelins.  The  example  of  his  fiither 
did  not  inffoenovhijB,  and  ha  oMi  retired  fi-o» 
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the  frugAl  tnd  moderete  repatt  of  Anrelius 
to  the  profuse  banqoets  of  hit  own  palace, 
where  the  night  was  spent  in  riot  wad  de- 
bauchery with  the  meanest  of  the  popo- 
laoe»  with  stag^e-daocers,  boffoons,  and  lasci- 
vious  conrtevans.  At  one  entertainment 
alone,  where  there  were  no  more  than  12 
gotsts,  the  emperor  spent  no  less  than  six 
millions  of  sesterces,  or  about  82,200/.  ster- 
ling. But  it  is  to  be  obserred,  that  what 
eirer  was  most  scarce  and  costly  was  there 
the  guests  never  drank  twice  out  of  the 
same  cup ;  and  whatever  vessels  they  had 
touched  they  received  as  a  present  from  the 
emperor  when  they  left  the  palace.  In  his 
Parthian  expedition,  Verus  did  not  check  his 
vicious  propensities  i  Cor  ioar  j—n  he  laft 
the  care  of  the  war  to  his  officers,  while  he 
retired  to  the  voluptuous  retreats  of  Daphne, 
and  the  luxurious  banquets  of  Antioch.  His 
fondness  for  a  horse  has  been  faithfully  re- 
corded. The  aoimal  had  a  statue  of  gold, 
he  was  fed  with  almonds  and  raisins  by  the 
hand  of  the  emperor,  he  was  clad  in  purple, 
and  kept  in  the  most  splendid  of  the  balls  of 
the  palace,  and  when  dead,  the  emperor,  to 
express  his  sorrow,  raised  him  a  magnificent 
monument  on  Mount  Vatican.  Some  have 
suspected  M.  Aurelius  of  dispatching  Verue 
to  rid  the  world  of  his  debaucheries  and  goilty 
actions ;  but  this  seems  to  be  the  report  of 
malevolence.^'— L.  Anneus»  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Aurelius,  who  died  in   Palestine. 

■  The  father  of  the  emperor  Verus.    He 
was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  but,  like 
his  son,  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  dcbau 
cherles  and  extravagance.    He  died  before 
Adrian. 

VssciAVUM,  a  couotry-house  of  Cicero  in 
Campania,  between  Capua  aod  Nola.     Cic 

Vebbntio,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Besan- 
can.    C«B#.  1,  0.38 
VxSBVlVB  and  Vxsevub.    vid,  Vesuvius. 
YxBoVSA,  a  town  of  Gaol,  now  Perifrueur. 
VKSrASiAAVS,  Titus  Flavins,    a   Roman 
emperor,  descended  from  an  obscure  family 
at  Reate.  He  was  honoured  with  the  consul- 
ship, not  so  much  by  the  influence  of  the 
imperial  courtiers  as    by  his  own   private 
merit  and  his  public  services.    He  acoom- 
paniedNero  into  Greece,  but  he  offended 
the  prince  by  falling  asleep  while  he  repeated 
one  of  his  poetical  compositions.    This  mo- 
mentary resentment  of  the  emperor  did  not 
prevent  Vespasian  from  being  sent  to  carry  on 
a  war  against  the  Jews.    His  operations  were 
crowned  with  success;  many  of  the  cities  of 
Palestine  surrendered,  and  Vespasian  began 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.    Tbis  was,  however, 
achieved  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Titus,  and 
the  deatii  df  Vitellins  and  the  affection  of  his 
soldiers,  hastened  his  rise,  and  he  was  pro 
daimedemperor  at  Alexandria.    The  choice 
of  the  army  was  approved  by  every  province 
of  th*  empire  ;  but  Vespasian  did  not  betray 
nny  sigos  of  pride  at  so  sudden  and  so  unex 
peotad  an  esalUtion  ?  and,  though  once  em^ 
ployed  in  the  aiaaa  oO&oe  of  a  faoree-doctor, 
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he  behaved,  when  inveeted  with  the  i 
purple,  with  all  the  dignity 
which  became  a  sncceaaor  of  Aagmta. 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  Veepaa 
ed  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Bnmsi 
he  took  away  an  appointment  whsch  k 
a  few  days  before  granted  to  a  jTOBBgi 
man,  who  approached  him  to  retan 
thanks,  stll  smelling  of  perfumae  aade 
with  ointment,  adding,  /  hmd  rm  ' 
tmeli  of  gmrtiek.     He  repaired  tht  | 
buildings,  embellished  the  city,  aad 
the  great  roads  more  spacious  aodcoaw 
After  he  had  reigned  with  gramt  pepi 
for  10  years,  Veq>esian  di«l  with  a  | 
bis  bowels,. A.  D.  79,  in  the  70th  j 
his  age.    He  was  the  firat  Roasaafl 
that  died  a  natural  death,  a»d  he  ' 
first  who  was  succeeded  by  his  owa  ssa  m 
the  throne.      Vespasian  haa  been  ateni 
for  his  great  virtues.    He  was  deaeal.  k 
gave  no  ear  to  flattery,  and,  for  a  kagaau 
refused  the  title  of  father  of   his  Lima?. 
which  was  often  bestowed   uposi  the  ■*: 
worthless  and  tyrannical  of  theecnpefxns.  I* 
rlespised  informers,  and  rather  than  posse 
conspirators,  he  rewarded  them   withpsa 
liberality.  When  the  king  of  Parthia  ad*«K^ 
ed  htm  with  the  superaeriptioa  of  jhmm 
kinjg  of  kingt  to  Flanut  Kemcssaww,  ftt 
emperor  was  no  way  diasatisBed  with  He 
pride  and  insdenoe  of  the  aonarck,  and  aa- 
swered  him  again  in  his  own  words,  Flamm 
Vttpattanui  to  JiroaetM  kmg  •fkimjft.   T* 
n|en  of  learning  and  merit  Vesp 
very  liberal :  one  hundred  thooamMls 
were  annually  paid  from  the  public  I 
to  the  different  professors  that  we 
pd  to  enoourage  and  premote  the  mitt  aad 
sciences.     Tet  in  spite  of  tiiis  i 
rosity,  some  authors  have  taxed  Va 
with  avarice.  According  to  their  i 
loaded  the  provinces  with  new  taxm,  be 
bought  commodities  that  he  might  sell  iMB 
to  a  greater  advantage,  and  even  laid  aa  im- 
post upon  urine,  which  gave  ooeaaiea  lo  Tilm 
to  ridicule  the  meanness  of  his  father.   Ves- 
pasian, regardless  of  his  son's  observatiea, 
was  satisfied  to  show  him  the  money  that  vas 
raised  from  so  productive  a  tax,  adnag  Urn  at 
the  same  time  whether  it  smelt  offimsife? 
His  ministers  were  the  moat  avaricioas  sf  hb 
subjects,  aod  the  eoiperor  used  very  propedj 
to  remark,  that  he  treated  them  as  speagss, 
by  wetting  them  when  dry,  smd  aqueiriBf 
them  when  they  weroL  wet   He  hae  been  ac- 
cused of  selling  criminals  their  livae,  and  ef 
c(mdemnin2  Um  most  opulent  to  aaake  km" 
self  master  o€  their  possessions.    U^  howevtr, 
he  was  goilty  of  thM  meaner  practioes,thsy 
were  all  under  the  name  of  one  of  hiscsasa- 
bines,  who  wished  to  enrich  herself  by  ths 
avarice  and  credulity  of  the  emperor,    te- 
ton,  m  viid.'~7\uii.  Hut.  4. 

Vespba,  or  Vxsptavt,  a  naase  applied  te 
the  planet  Venus  when  it  was  the  efoi^ 
star.     Firg> 
Vbssa,  a  town  of  Sicily. 
VxsTA,  agoddesst  daoghtar  of  Rhea  and 
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1^1  Saturn,  siater  to  Ceres  and  Judo.    She  is 
t^often  confoondeU  by  the  mythologists  with 
f^  Rhea,  X^eres,  Cybele,  Proserpine,   Hecate, 
^and  Tellns.    When  considered  as  the  mother 
^of  the  i^ods,  she  is  the  mother  of  Rhea  and 
,  _  Satnni ;  and  when  considered  as  the  patro- 
^ness  of  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  g^oddess  of 
fire,  she  is  called  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
rRhea.   (vuf.  the  end  of  this  aKicle.)   Under 
? -iNs  last  name  she  was  worshipped  by  the 
^'Romans.      £neas  was  the  first  who  intro- 
^  ddoed  her  mysteries  into  Italy,  and  Numa 
V  built  her  a  temple  where   no   males  were 
'  permitted  to  go.      The  Palladium  of  Troy 
■^-  was  supposed  to  be   preserved  within  her 
sanctuary;  and  a  fire  was  continually  kept 
-■  lighted  by  a  certain  number  of  virgins,  who 
^  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  ^dess.      (virf.  Vestales.)      If  the  fire 
•    of  Vesta  was  ever  extinguished,  it  was  sup- 
J  posed  to  threaten  the  republic  with  some  sud- 
den calamity.    The  virgin  by  whose  negli- 
gence  it  had  been  extinguished  was  severely 
punished,  aad  it  was  kindled  again  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun.    The  temple  of  Vesta  was  of 
a  round  form,  and  the  goddess  was  repre- 
seD<:ed  in  a  long  flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on 
her  head,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lamp,  or  a 
-    two-eared  vessel,  and  in  the  other  a  javelin, 
or  sometimes  a  Palladium.    On  some  medals 
she  appears  holding  a  drum  in  one  hand,  and 
a  small  figure  of  victory  in  the  other.     [There 
were,   properly  speaking,  two  Vestas,   the 
one  the  wife,  the  other  the  daughter,  of  Sa- 
turn.    The  former  is  the  same  with  Terra, 
and  was  so  called  from  her  clothing  the  earth 
with  plants  and  fruits,  (a  vesliendo)  ;  hence 
her  temples  were  round,  from  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  and  some  eveft  maintain  that  her 
image  was  orbicular  :  hence,  too,  the  reason 
why  she  is  represented  holding  a  drum,  be- 
cause the  earth  contains  the  boisterous  winds 
in  its  bosem.    The  other  Vesta  is  the  same 
with  Fire,  and  her  power  was  exercised  about 
altars  and  houses ;  hence  her  name  from  ttf-ri«e, 
Ur,fo€Ui.    This  is  the  Vesta  of  whom  the 
most  frequent  mention  is  made  by  the  poets, 
and  to  whoee  service  the  vestal  virgins  be- 
longed.]    Hitiod,   Theog.  v.  454.— Cur.  de 
Leg.  2,0.  12. — Apollod,  1,  c.  U^Virg,  ^n. 
2,  V.  296.-*/>t(Kf.  5.— Optrf.  Fati.  6,  Tritt.  3. 
— FoL  Max,  1,  c.  t. — Plul,  in  J^um. — Paus, 
5,e.  14. 

VasTALBs,  priestesses  among  the  Romans, 
consecrated  to  the  service  oi  Vesta,  as  their 
name  indicates.  This  ofiice  was  very  aneient, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  the  ves- 
tals. iBneas  i^  supposed  to  have  first  chosen 
the  vestals.  Numa  first  appointed  four,  to 
which  Tarquin  added  two.  They  were  al- 
wajTs  chosen  by  the  monarohs,  but  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  high-priest 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  them.  As 
they  were  to  be  virgins  they  were  chosen 
young,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten  ;  and  if 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  that  pre- 
•ented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office, 
twenty  virgins  were  selected,  and  they  upon 
vrKom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to  become 


priestesses.  Plebeians  as  well  as  patricians 
were  permitted  to  propose  themselves,  but 
it  was  required  that  they  should  be  bom 
of  a  good  family,  and  be  without  blemish  or 
deformity  in  every  part  of  their  body.  For 
thirty  years  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
greatest  continence;  the  ten  first  years 
were  spent  m  learning  the  duties  of  the  or- 
der, the  ten  following  were  employed  in  dis- 
ohai^ng  them  with  fidelity  and  sanctity,  and 
the  ten  last  in  instructing  such  as  had  entered 
the  noviciate.  When  the  thirty  years  were 
elapsed  they  were  permitted  to  marry,  or  if 
they  still  preferred  celibacy,  they  waited  upon 
the  rest  of  the  vestals.  As  soon  as  a  vestal  was 
initiated,  her  head  was  shaved,  to  intimate  the 
liberty  of  her  person,  as  she  was  then  free 
from  the  shackles  of  parental  authority,  and 
she  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  her  posses- 
sions as  she  pleased.  The  employment  of  the 
vestals  was  to  take  care  that  the  sacred  fire 
of  Vesta  was  not  extinguished  :  for  if  it  ever 
happrned,  it  was  deemed  the  prognostic  of 
great  calamities  to  the  state  ;  the  offender 
was  punished  lor  her  negligence,  and  severe- 
ly scourged  by  the  high-priest.  In  such  a 
case  all  was  consternation  at  Rome,  and  the 
fire  was  again  kindled  by  glasses  with  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Another  equally  particular  charge 
of  the  vestals  was  to  keep  a  sacred  pledge,  on 
which  depended  the  very  existence  of  Rome, 
which,  according  to  some,  was  the  'Palladium 
uf  Troy,  or  some  of  the  mjrsteries  of  the  gods 
of  Samothraee.  The  privilcfgesof  the  vestals 
were  great ;  they  had  the  most  honourable 
seats  at  public  games  and  festivals,  a  lictor 
with  the  fasces  always  preceded  them  when 
they  walked  in  public,  they  were  4)arried  in 
chariots  when  they  pleased,  and  they  bad  the 
power  of  pardoning  criminals  when  led  to 
execution,  if  they  declared  that  their  meeting 
was  accidental.  Their  declarations  in  trials 
were  received  without  the  •  formality  of  an 
oath,  they  were  chosen  as  arbiters  in  cases 
of  moment,  and  in  the  execution  of  wills ;  and 
so  great  was  the  deference  paid  them  by  the 
magistrates,  as  well  as  by  the  people,  that 
the  consuls  themselves  made  way  for  them, 
and  bowed  their  fasces  when  they  passed  be* 
fore  them.  To  insult  them  was  a  capital 
crime,  and  whoever  attempted  to  violate 
their  chastity  was  beaten  to  death  with 
scourges.  If  any  of  them  died  while  in  office, 
their  body  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  an  honour  granted  to  few.  Such  of  the 
vestals  as  proved  incontinent  w^re  punished 
in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  Numa  order- 
ed them  to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin  the  elder 
dug  a  large  hole  under  the  earth,  where  a 
bed  was  placed  with  a  little  bread,  wine, 
water,  and  oil,  and  a  lighted  lamp,  and  the 
guilty  vestal  was  stripped  of  the  habit  of  the 
order,  and  compelled  to  descend  into  the  sub- 
terraneous c-mtv,  which  was  immediatelj 
shut,  and  she  was  leA  to  die  through  hunger. 
Few  of  the  vf  fltals  were  guilty  of  incontinence ; 
and  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  dur- 
ing which  the  order  continued  established, 
from  the  reign  of  Numa,  only  18  were  pu- 
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oished  for  the  violatioD  of  their  vow.  The  ves- 
tals were  abolished  by  Theodosias  the  Great, 
and  the  fire  of  Vesta  extiogiiished.  The  dress 
of  the  vestals  was  peculiar ;  they  wore  a 
white  vest  with  purple  borders,  a  white  linen 
earp]iee»  called  linteum  tupernum^  above 
which  was  a  great  purple  mantle  which 
flowed  to  the  ground,  and  which  was  tucked 
up  when  they  offsred  sacrifices.  They  had  a 
close  covering  on  their  head,  called  in/ula^ 
from  which  hung  ribbons,  or  vitie^  Liv.  % 
Asc— Piuf.  in  Num.  kc-^Fai.  Max.  1,  c  1. 
^Cie.  it  Nat.  D,  3,c.  30— Ftor.  1.— Pro- 
per/. 4,  el;  M^^Taeit.  4»  c.  10. 

Vkstalia,  festivals  in  hi>nour  of  Vesta« 
observed  at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.  Ban- 
quets were  then  prepared  before  the  houses, 
and  meat  was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  be  ofiered 
to  the  gods,  millstones  were  decked  with 
garlands,  and  the  asses  that  turned  them 
were  led  round  the  city  covered  with  gar- 
lauds.  The  ladies  walked  in  the  procession 
bare-footed  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
and  an  altar  was  erected  to  Jupiter  sumamed 
Fistop.    Ovtd.  Fasi.  6,  v.  305. 

VisTixivH  Matbr,  a  title  given  by  the 
aenate  to  Li  via,  the  mother  of  Tiberius,  with 
the  permission  to  sit  among  the  vertal  virgins 
at  plays.    Tacii.  4,  j^n.  c.  16. 

Vest! VI,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Sa- 
bines,  famous  for  the  making  of  cheese, 
[They  were  situate  between  the  Praetotii  and 
Marucioi,  and  answer  now  to  a  part  of  «^6- 
mszo.]  PHn.  3|  e.  5 — Martial.  13,  ep.  31 
-^trab.  5. 

Vebviub.  (yid.  Vesuvius.) 

VesOlus.  now  Fuot  a  large  mountain  of 
Xiiguna ;  [it  was  in  the  range  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimie,]  where  the  Po  takes  its  rise.  ^trg. 
,jEn.  la  V.  708.— Pto*.  3,  c.  19. 

VKfin^iVB,  fa  mountain  of  Campania, 
about  six  miles  south-east  of  Napl^,  ce- 
lebrated for  its.  volcano.  It  has  two  sum- 
mits, the  most  northern  of  which  is  called 
Somma^  the  other  is  properly  called  Fesu' 
viw.  Somma  is  supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  the  cone  of  a  larger  volcano,  near- 
ly concentric  with  its  present  cone,  which, 
in  some  grMt  eruption  has  destroyed  all 
but  this  fragment  From  the  building  of 
Rome  to  the  year  79  of  our  era,  a  periMl  of 
'7  centuries,  Vesuvius  appears  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  profound  repose,  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  eruption  during  that  time ;  and 
the  ancient  writers,  who  refer  to  this  moun- 
Caio,  speak  only  of  its  extraordinary  beau- 
ty and  -fertility.  There  were,  however,  cer- 
tain appearances  near  the  summit,  which  left 
no  doubt  of  its  prior  volcanic  state  ;  and  the 
cities  in  its  vicinity  were  paved  with  the 
lavas  of  ancient  eruptioas.  Fitruvius,  Dio- 
dorus  Sieu^us,  Strabo,  Silius  Italicus,  and 
other  ancient  writers  fdJqde  to  previoos  erup- 
tions of  this  mouQtain^  The  ^rst  gre«t  erup- 
tion on  record  took  place  on  the  S4th  of 
August,  A.  P.  79,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
towns  of  Heroulaneum,  Pompeii,  «nd  Sla- 
h'm  were  buried  under  showers  of  volcanic  I 
vuxd^  stonesv  and  scoriae.    Such  wfis  the  ijA-ll 


VB 


cr«ptM»te     \ 


quantity  of  rolmmxac  mmd^  (a 
ashes,)  thrown  out  dnrinc^  tlus  cr«ptiBB»  te 
the  whole  country  was  iorolvad  m  fiMf 
darkness  ;  and,  aooordio;  to  Diom  Hm  atei 
fell  in  E^pt,  Syria,  and  Tarioos  parts  •(  ias 
Minor.  This  eraptioii  prwr^d  latal  tote 
elder  Pliny.  He  had  tlie  oowMBditftti 
Roman  fleet  on  the  ooast  ot  CuqMHa*  asi 
wishing  to  sueeoor  thoee  tiwsoi  who  m^ 
wish  to  escape  by  aca,  and  alao  to  eksn 
this  grand  pbenoaenoa  nsofw  aoMty,  hakft 
the  cape  of  Miseuaa  %iid  ain  r^iMshiil  As 
side  of  the  bay  nearMt  to  Vcawrin.  Bs 
landed,  and  advanced  towmrds  it,  tot  wn 
sufibcated  by  the  solphuraoaa  vaim.  M^ 
ter  this,  Vesuvius  coatinQad  n  bvtnsBg  ana- 
tain  for  nearly  a  thooaaad  jmum^  k*""! 
eruptions  at  intervals.  Tho  fira  tkeaa|fsse> 
ed  to  become  nearly  extinct,  nsid  osilBn> 
ed  so  from  the  beginning  oC  thm  ISlk  to  Ab£ 
of  the  16th  century.  Sine*  tbm  eraptsBB  «f 
of  1506  it  has  remained  bamsng  te  fti 
present  time,  with  eraptiosia  of  lava  ai 
ashes  at  intervals.  Veaavias  rieea  te  Iks 
height  of  3600  feet  aboTo  the  om.]  Dm. 
Cast.  46.— Forrv  de  JL  h  c  ^—Lm  fll 
c  39.^S/rad.  S.^TacU.  HiU.  1,  e.  2.-0^- 
/o,  2,  c4.— P^tn.  6,  ep.  16.— /M.  It,  v.  Ul 
&c.— Ftrg.  O.  2,  V.  224.— Jfar<.  4.  ep^  fi 
and  44. 

VxTKRA  CA8TRA,  a  Romsn  • 
Germany,  which  became  a  town,  i 
near  Cle ves.    Taeii.  H.  4,  c  18.   An.  1 « «.  4& 

VxTTiirs,  Sp.  a  Roman  senator  whowai 
made  interrex  at  the  death  of  RonsBlas  IS 
the  election  of  another  king.  lie  unniiMlsi 
Numa,  and  resigned  his  office.    PlHl.taAwBu 

A  Roman  knight  who  bonaaae  — amewai 

of  a  young  female  at  Capna,  and  raisod  a  ta> 
mult  amongst  the  slaves  who  proclaimed  Urn 
king.  He  was  betrayed  by  oae  of  hia  edht- 
rents,  upon  which  he  laid  violait  haadi  ea 
himself. 

VxTTovKS,  VxTovKS,  or  VscToacB,  m 
ancient  aame  of  Spain.  [They  finimpial 
what  is  now  the  province  of  EMremadtnl 
StL  3,  V.  378.— P/ta.  25,  c.  8- 

VxTVLOHiA,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etra- 
ria,  [near  the  promontory  of  PopuJeaiaai,] 
whose  hot  waters  were  fiimcms.  Thnftnssaai 
were  said  to  have  derived  the  ba<%as  of  thev 
magisterial  offices  from  thence.  Pita.2;c. 
103, 1.  8,  c  3.^Ital.  8,  v.  484. 

VstOria,  one  of  the  Roman  tribes^  divid- 
ed into  the  two  branches  of  the  Jans  suhI 
Senii.  It  received  its  name  from  the  Kelart* 
an  fismily,  which  was  originally  caUcd  l^ehi* 
nan,  lAe,  36.— ^-The  mother  a£  Coriol^ 
nus.  She  was  solicited  by  all  the  Romia 
matrons  to  go  to  her  son  with  her  daoghiv 
inlaw,  and  intreat  him  not  to  make  war 
against  his  country^.  She  went  and  pcevaded 
over  Coriolanus,  and  for  her  senriees  to  the 
state,  the  Qoman  senate  ofiered  to  rsvard 
her  as  she  pleased.  She  only  asked  to  raise 
a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  feamle  iKtnae, 
which  was  done  on  the  very  spot  where  she 
had  pacified  htr  top.— £rr.  9^  &  40l^/ 
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^      VBTVitivs,  a  Boman  artist    who  made 


fihieldB  for  Nama.    [vid»  Mamoriat. 
^.  «oiisiil  dofeated  bjtbe  Samoites,  and  obiipd 
['  to  MM  under  the  yoka  with  great  ignominy 
upxjrs,  a  river  of  Italj  near  Terraoina 
hid.  Pontms  Paludes.]     Firg,  ^n,  7,  v. 
o98.-       Another  river  of  Pioenum.    Lto.  5, 
,  e*  SSs'      A  prince  who   asriited   Tamufr 
agaimt  iCneat.    The  Trojan  monarch  made 
^  a  TOW  to  sacrifice  his  (bur  eons  to  appease  th'» 
'  Biaoes  of  his  friend  Pallas,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  AchiUes  is  represented  killing  some 
Trojan  youths  on  the  tomb  of  Patroeles. 
Firg.  JEn.  7,  v.  745, 1.  10,  t.  618.    He  was 
afUrwards  killed  by  Gyas.    /6. 12»  r.  460. 

VwrnnadSA^  a  Roman  tribe  first  created 
A.  U.  C.  435,  with  the  tribe  Fujsrtna,  in  con- 
seqneiioe  of  the  great  increase  of  population 
at  JUmdo.    Lw.  9,  c.  SO.— Feslia. 

Via  Amtlia,  a  celebrated  road  made  by 
the  ooosnl  M.  ifimylias  Lepidos,  A.  U.  C. 
5fi7.  It  led  with  the  Flaminian  road  to  Aqui- 
leia.  There  was  also  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Etruria,  which  led  from  Pis»  to  Der- 
tona.— Appia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Ap- 
pius,  and  led  from  Rome  to  Capoa,  and  from 
Cepaa  to  Brandnsiam,  at  the  distance  of  350 
•miles,  which  the  Romans  call  a  fire  days' 
joomcy.  It  passed  soocessively  through  the 
towns  and  stsges  of  Arieia,  Foram  Appii, 
Terraeioa,  Fundi,  Mintnme,  Sinuessa,  Ca- 
pua, Caudium,  Beneventum,  Eqootnticum, 
ilerdonia,  Canusium,  Barium,  Egnatia,  to 
Brondttsium.  It  was  oaUed  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, regina  viarum,  made  so  strong,  and 
the  stones  so  welt  cemented  together,  that  it 
remained  entire  for  many  hundred  years., 
Some  parts  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Appius  carried  it 
only  130  miles,  as  far  asCapua,  A.  U.  C.  44^ 
and  it  was  finished  as  fares  Bnindusiam  by 
Augustus..*— -There  was  also  another  road, 
called  Minuda  or  Numicia,  which  led  to 
Bmndosinm,  but  by  what  places  is  now  un- 
ceitain— Flaminia  was  made  by  the  cen- 
sor Flaminius,  A.  U.  C.  533.  It  led  from 
the  Campus  Martins  to  the  modern  town  of 
Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country 
of  the  Osci  and  Etrurians,  for  the  distance  of 
aboai  360  miles.-^— Lata,  one  of  the  ancient 
streets  of  Elome.— Valeria  led  from  Rome 
to  the  cooatry  of  the  Marsi,  through  the  ter- 
ritories  of  the  Sa bines.  There  were  besides 
many  streets  and  roads  of  inferior  note,  such 
as  the  Aurelia,  Cassia,  Campania,  Ardetina, 
Labicana,  Domitiana,  Ostiensis,  Prseoestiua, 
&0.  all  of  which  were  made  and  constantly 
kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense. 

ViADRVS,  the  classical  name  of  the  Oder^ 
which  rises  in  Moraria  and  falls  by  three 
moalhs  into  the  Baltic.     Ptol. 

ViBivs,  a  Roman  who  refused  to  pay  any 
attention  to  Cioero  when  banished,  though  be 
had  received  from  him  the  most  unbounded 
fiiToiifs.— Siculus.  [euf,  Siea.] Seques- 
ter, a  Latin  writer,  wnose  treatise  de  Flumi 
niinu^  kc,  is  best  edited  by  Oberlinus,  6vo. 
Argmi,  1778. 

Vno,  a  town  of  Lucania,  anciently  called 


Hipponium  and  Hippo.    Cie,  ad,  AtU  3,  c.  3. 

—PHn.  3,  c  5. ^A  town  of  Spain^— of 

the  Brutii. 

VicA  PoTA,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  victory  (a  vineert  vi^peHri).  Lw. 
«,  c.  7.    [wrf.  Cie.  de  Leg.  %  c  2.] 

VicEjrriA,  or  Vigktia,  a  town  of  Cisal- 
pme  Gau),  at  the  north-west  of  [Patavium. 
It  is  now  FieenMa']    Taeit.  Hut.  3. 

Vicus  L'NOVB,  a  street  of  Rome,^  where 
an  altar.was  raised  to  the  goddess  Pudieitia, 
or  the  modesty  of  the  Plebeians.    Lte.  lO,  c. 

23. Cyprius,  a  place  on  the  Esquiline  hU], 

where  the  Subines  dwelt. 

Victor,  Sbxt.  Auriliits,  a  writer  in 
the  age  of  Constantius.  He  gave  the  world 
a  concise  history  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  his  own  time, 
or  A.  D.  360.  He  also  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  the  Roman  history,  before  the  age  of  Jo- 
lius  Csenar,  which  is  now  extant,  and  ascrib- 
ed by  difierent  authors  to  C.  Nepos,  to  Ta- 
citus, Suetonius,  Pliny,  &c.  Victor  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperors,  and  ho« 
ooured  with  the  consubhip.  [There  were 
two  historians  of  this  name.  The  first  has 
the  term  Majw  (Elder)  usually  added  to  his 
name,  for  distinction  sake  from  the  other 
who  is  styled  Minor  (Younger).  The  se- 
cond flourished  about  the  same  time  with 
Orosius,  and  abridged  the  work  of  the  former, 
which  abridgment  he  entitled  ^  Epitome  de 
CmtarUms;  or,  according  to  others,  **  iJe  vita 
et  morilfua  Imperaiorum  Romanortm.''^  He 
continued  this  to  the  death  of  Theodosius 
the  Great.  He  made  also  some  changes  in 
the  original,  and  added  new  facts  or  circum- 
stances.] The  best  editions  of  Victor  are 
that  of  Pitiicus,  8vo.  Utr.  1696,  and  that  of 
Artuzenius,  4to.  Amst.  1733. 

VicTdRiA,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Ro- 
mans, called  by  the  Greeks  Nixs,  -upposed 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas,  or  Ti- 
tan and  Styx.  The  goddess  of  victory  was 
sister  to  Strength  and  Valour,  and  was  one 
of  the  attendants  of  J  u piter.  She  was  great- 
ly honoured  by  the  Greeks,  particularly  at 
Athens.  Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome, 
and  instituted  festivals  in  her  honour.  She 
was  represented  with  wiugs,  crowded  with 
laurel,  and  holding  the  branch  of  a  palm-tree 
in  her  hand.  A  golden  statue  of  this  goddess, 
weighing  320  pounds,  was  presented  to  the 
Romans  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  and  de. 
posited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capi. 
toline  hill.  Lis.  ^.-^yarro  de  L.  L. — Ht- 
iiod,  Theog.^-Hygin.  praif.fab.^Suet^ 

ViCTORiBA,  a  celebrated  matron  who 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, and  made  war  against  the  emperor 
Gallienus.  Her  son  Victorinos,  and  her 
grandson  of  the  same  name,  were  declared 
emperors,  but  when  they  were  assassinated, 
Victorina  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
one  of  her  favourites  called  Tetricus.  She 
was  some  time  after  poisoned,  A.  J>.  269,  and, 
according  to  some,  by  Tetricus  himself. 
.  ViCTORlNUB,  [an  African  philosopher,  who 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  flou«. 
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ruhed  m  thd  4th  century.  He  gained  tucb 
a  degree  of  reputation  by  teachinj^  rhetoric 
at  Rome,  that  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in 
one  of  the  public  places.  He  was  led  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  study  of 
Flato*s  works.  He  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral works  of  no  great  value  contained  in  the 
Bibliotkeca  Patrum.'] 

ViDVCASBBB,  a  people  of  Normandy.  Plin. 
4,  c.  18. 

ViRNNA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on 
the  Rhone,  below  Lyons.  [U  is  now  yUnne. 
The  classical  name  for  modem  Vunna  is 
Vindobona.]    Stnih.  I  .-—Cat.  Bell,  0. 7,  c.  9. 

Villi  A  Lva,  annaiU  or  annariay  by  L. 
Villius,  the  tribune,  A.  U .  C.  574,  defined  the 
proper  age  required  for  exercising  the  office 
of  a  magistrate,  25  years  for  the  qustorship, 
27  or  !28  for  the  edileshipfOr  tribuneship,  for 
the  office  of  pretor  30,  and  for  that  of  consul 
43.     Lio.  11,0.44. 

Villius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  author 
of  the  Villian  law,  and  thence  called  AnnaUi% 
a  surname  borne  by  his  family.    lAv.  11,  c. 

44. Publius,  a  Roman  ambassador  sent 

to  Antioohus.  He  held  a  conference  with 
Aanibal,  who  was  at  the  monarchh  court. 

ViMiiiALis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  so  called  from  the  number 
of  oziers  (vttmn^f)  which  grew  there.  Ser- 
vios  TuUius  first  made  it  part  of  the  city, 
Jupiter  had  a  temple  there,  whence  he  was 
called  Viminalis.  Liv,  1,  c.  44. — Farro  L. 
L.  4,  c.  8. 

ViNALiA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Hud  Venus. 

ViNCEMTius,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
A.  D.  434,  whose  works  are  best  edited  by 
Baluzius,  Paris,  1669. 

VfifOBLlci,  «in  ancient  people  of  Germany 
between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  Their  country,  which  was  called 
Vindelicia^  forms  now  part  of  Swabia  and 
Bavaria,  and  their  chief  town,  jiuputa  Fin- 
delicortim^  is  now  Augshurg,  [This  nation 
derived  their  name  from  the  two  rivers  which 
water  their  territory,  viz.  the  Viodo  and  Li- 
ens, now  the  Wertaeh  and  the  Ltek,  In  the 
angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers  their  capital 
was  situate.]     Uorat,  4,  od.  4,  v.  18. 

ViRDBMiAToR,  a  constellation  that  rose 
about  the  nones  of  March.  Otid,  Fast.  5, 
V.  407.— P/in.  18,  c.  13. 

ViNDEx  JoLivs.  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who 
revolted  against  Nero,  and  determined  to  de- 
liver the  Roman  empirefrom  his  tyranny.  He 
was  followed  by  a  numerous  army,  but  at  last 
defeated  by  one  of  the  emperor*8  generals. 
When  he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  laid 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  68  A.  D  Stu- 
ton.  in  Qalb.^Taeit.  Hut.  I,  c.  51 — Plin. 
9,  ep.  19. 

ViNDicius,  a  slave  who  discovered  the 
conspiracy  which  some  of  the  most  noble  of 
the  Roman  oitieens  had  formed  to  restore 
Tarquin  to  his  throne.  He  was  amply  re- 
warded, and  made  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Ltv, 
2,c.5 — Plui.inPopL 

VnrooNiRSA,  now  fiendish,  a  town  of  the 
870 


BB1U8,  (qui  inter  virOM  his  fint^  aiMs 
I  to  Hippolytus  aiUr  1m  bad  hmtrnkm^ 


Helvetii  on  the  Aar«iB  ibe  tMsitoty  «C  I 
T(uU.  4,  HisL  61  tod  70. 

ViviDius,  a  miser  oMiitioaad  by  H 

Sai.  1,  V.  95.     Soae  auMiMenpia  vm 
midius  and  Umidios. 

T.  V 1 91178,  a  oommaoder  in  tbt 
guards,  intimate  with  Gmlbay  oi  y 
became  the  firat  miniatar.  Be  wm  hmam- 
ed  with  the  coosolshtp,  and  aiwwt  tmam  ^fea 
murdered.  Tact/.  H.  1,  c  11,  4S  and  «^ 
Plui. 

ViFSAffiA*  a  daughter  of  M.  Agnpfm,  ns- 
thcr  of  Drusus.  81m  waa  thtt  anly  mm  ti 
Agrippa^s  daughters  who  died  a  oataiftl  dnA. 
She  waa  married  to  Tibartna  wfaenafiiiifc 
man,  and  when  abe  bad  been  ropurtirtnl  iht 
married  Aiinius  G^Uoa.  Tkmi*  ^.  I,  ^  H 
1. 3,  c.  19. 

ViBBlUS,  { 

i^ivent 

back  to  life  by  ^scolainaa,  nt  tbo  mUmtm  rf 

Diana,  who  pitied  bis  anfortanvtoend.  Tm- 

gil  makes  him  son  of  UipfwijtnB.    ^a.T, 

V.  762.— Oviii.  Met.  15«t.  644.^1i^ym.  i* 

251. 

PvBL.  ViRoiLios  Mabo,  oaUod  iktfnmt 
of  the  Latin  peett,  was  bora  «t  Aodai^  aiA- 
lage  near  Mantua,  about  70  jroan  teftR 
Christ,  on  the   15th  of  October.    Bm  iet 
years  were  spent  at  Creaaooa,  vhere  hislnb 
was  formed,  and  his  rising  talenta  Irsi  fssh 
cised.    The  distributioa  of  tiM  Jaads  oi  Cn- 
mona  to  the  soldiers  of  Aogostua,  after  As 
battle  of  Philippic  nearly  proved  hXmk  U>  lit 
poet,  and  when  he  attempted  te  dispele  Iks 
possession  of  his  fiekls  with  a  soldier,  Va|ii 
wa^  obliged  to  save  his  life  from  tbe  tmm^ 
ment  of  tbe  lawless  veteraii,  by  swinniif 
across  a  river.    This  waa  the  hi j^ieiiat  sf 
his  greatness;  he  with  hia  fetber  rvpairsd  ts 
Rome,  where  he  soon  formed  ao  ii  naaa<—i 
with  Meca^nas,  and  recoiDiBei»ded  hinsi¥te 
the  favours  of  Au-ostoa.     Tbe  eaaperer  it- 
stored  his  lands  to  tbe  poet,  wbaaanaint 
muse  knew  so  well  how  to  pay  tbe  Iribalaaf 
gratitude,  and  his  first  6ueotic  was  wnOaa  to 
thank  the  patron,  aa  well  aa  to  tell  the  warid, 
that  his  fevours  were  not  on  worthily  I 
ed.    The  ten  buoolica  were  writlea  ii 
three  years.    The  poet  ahowed  bia  i 
men  that  he  could  write  with  i 
pUcity,  with  elegance,  delice^  of  a 
and  with  purity  of  language.     Soae  time  af- 
ter Virgil  undertook  the  Omrgit$,  a  seen 
tbe   moat  perfect  and  finiahed  ef  all  Latia 
compoaitionff.      The  JEneid  waa  tega,  as 
some  auppoae,  at  the  partieolar  raqaast  af 
Auguattts,  and  the  poet,  while  be  i 
to  prove  that  the  Julian  femily  m 
descended  from  the  feimdar  of  Lav 
visibly  described^  in  the  | 
character  of  hia  hero,  the  aariabia  qoahlinaf 
hia  imperial  patron.    Tba  grant  aaaiiteflki 
poem  is  well  known,  and  it  will  erir  ranan 
undecided,  which  oi  the  two  poetic  ekbarBa* 
mer  or  Viigil,  ia  more  entitled  te  enr  ynm 
oar  applause,  and  our  ndmiration.   Thewii* 
terofthe  Iliad  atood  aa  a  pattern  to  teb> 
voarite  of  Augnatat.    Tfaa  rojwgm  of  Emm 
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I'M  oopiad  from  the  Odyssey,  and  for  his  bat 
r^tltts,  Vir^  foand  at  model  in  the  wars  of 
t|T*roj,  end  the  enimated  descriptioos  of  the 
Ili«d.  The  poet  died  before  he  had  revised 
:^  ttkim  immortal  work,  which  had  already  en- 
S^S«d  his  time  for  eleven  saccesiive  years. 
1I«  bad  attempted  to  attend  his  patron  in 
.  tl»e  east,  bat  he  was  detained  at  Naples  on 
account  of  hn  ill  health.  He,  however, 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  met  Augustus 
in  hie  return,  but  he  toon  after  fell  sick 
iU  Aferara,  and,  though  indisposed,  he  or 
dered  himself  to  be  removed  to  lUly.  He 
,  Hmded  at  Brundusinm,  where  a  few  days 
mfter  he  expired,  the  29d  of  September, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  19.  He 
left  the  greatest  part  of  hb  posressioos 
to  bie  friends,  particularly  to  Mecsenas, 
Tuooa^  and  Augustus ;  and  he  ordered,  as  his 
l»et  will,  his  unfinished  poem  to  be  burnt. 
Xlieee  last  injunctions  were  disobeyed ;  and, 
mooording  to  the  words  of  an  ancient  poet, 
Aag;^nstus  saved  his  favourite  Troy  from  a  se 
oond  and  more  dismal  conflagration.  The 
poem  was  delivered  by  the  emperor  to  three 
of  kifl  literary  friends.  They  were  ordered 
to  revise  and  to  expunge  whatever  they  deem- 
ed Improper ;  but  they  were  strictly  conjoined 
net  to  make  any  additions;  and  hence,  as 
soma  suppose,  the  causes  that  so  many  lines 
of  the  JEpeid  are  unfinished,  particularly  in 
tbe  laet  books.  The  body  of  the  poet^  accord- 
iB|r  to  lu«  own  directions,  was  conveyed  to 
Naples,  and  interred  with  much  solemnity,  in 
a  moDoment  erected  on  the  road  that  leads 
from  Naples  to  Puteoli.  [vid.  the  end  of  this 
artaole.]  The  following  modest  distich  was 
en^rraved  on  the  tomb,  written  by  the  poet 
some  fisw  moments  before  he  expired : 

Mantua  me  gtnuit ;  Calabri  rop/uere;  te- 
net nunc 
Farthenope  :  eeeini  patctta^  mro,  duces. 

The  Romans  were  not  insensible  of  the  merit 
of  tbttir  poet.  Virgil  received  much  applause 
in  the  capital,  and  when  he  entered  tbe  thea- 
tre,  he  was  astonished  and  delighted  to  see 
the  crowded  audience  rise  up  to  him  as  an 
emperor,  and  welcome  his  approach  by  reit- 
erated plaudits.  He  was  naturally  modest, 
and  of  a  timorous  disposition.  When  people 
crowded  to  gaze  upon  him,  or  pointed  at  him 
"with  tbe  finger  with  raptures,  the  poet  blush- 
edy  and  stole  away  from  them,  and  often  hid 
himself  in  shops  to  be  removed  from  the  cu- 
rioeitj  and  the  admiration  of  the  public.  The 
most  liberal  and  gratifyinr  n»arks  of  appro- 
bation he  received  were  from  the  emperor 
andfinoaOctavia.  Ha  attempted  in  his  iEneid 
to  paint  the  virtues,  and  lament  the  prema- 
tare  death  of  the  son  of  OctaTia,  and  he  was 
desired  by  the  effl|»eror  to  repeat  the  lines  in 
tbe  presence  of  the  afflicted  mother.  He  had 
no  sooner  begun  O  nsle.  Ice.  than  Octavia 
burst  into  tears ;  hesontinued,buthe  badavt- 
follj  suppressed  the  name  of  her  son,  and 
irhen'he  repeated  in  the  16th  line  the  well 
known  words^  le  Jforceffus  sris^  ths  priocoss 
swnoncd  awayi  aud  the  poet  withdrtWy  bat 


not  without  being  liberally  rewarded.  OcU- 
via  presented  him  ten  teMUriia  for  every  one 
of  his  verses  in  praise  of  her  son,  the  wholeof 
which  was  nearly  equivalent  to 2000/.  English 
money.  As  an  instance  of  his  modesty,  the  fol* 
lowing  circumstance  has  been  recorded :  Vir- 
gil wrote  this  distich,  in  which  be  compared 
his  patron  to  Jupiter, 
Aec/e  ;>/utl  tot  A,  redeunt  speetaeula  mane, 
Dtpisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Cettar  Aa6e/, 
and  placed  it  in  the  night  on  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  Augustus.  Inquiries  were  made 
for  the  author  by  order  of  Augustus,  and 
when  Vifgil  had  the  diffidence  not  to  declare 
himself,  Bathyllus,  a  conUmptible  poet  of  the 
age,  claimed  the  verses  as  his  own,  and  was 
liberally  rewarded.  This  displeased  Virgil ; 
he  again  wrote  the  verses  near  the  palace, 
and  under  them 

Hos  ego  versiculotfeei^  tuHt  alter  honores  ; 
with  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these 
words, 

Stc  VM  nea  te6is, 
four  times  repeated.    Augustus  wished  the 
lines  to  be  finished,  Bathyllus  seemed  unable* 
and  VirgU»  at  last,  by  completing  the  stonza 
in  the  following  order — 

Sic  ve  n»n  votit  nidifieatit  avet ; 

Sic  voM  non  volnt  vitUra  fertU  ovet; 

Sic  V08  non  vobU  me&ifieatu  aptt ; 

Sic  rot  non  vobitfertis  aratra  Intves  ; 

proved  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  distich^ 
and  the  poetical  usurper  became  the  sport 
and  ridicule  of  Rome.  In  the  works  of  Vir- 
gil we  can  find  a  more  peHect  and  satisfacto- 
ry account  of  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
customs  of  the  Romans  than  in  all  the  other 
Latin  poets,  Ovid  excepted.  Every  thing  he 
mentions  ,is  ionnded  upon  historical  truth  ; 
and  thou|^  he  borrowed  much  from  his  pre« 
deoessors,  and  even  whole  lines  from  Ennius, 
yet  he  has  had  the  happiness  to  make  it  all 
his  own.  He  was  uncommonly  severe  in  re« 
vising  his  own  poetry,  and  he  used  often  to 
compare  himself  to  a  bear  that  licks  her  cubs 
into  shape.  In  his  connexions,  Virgil  wasre* 
markalile,  his  friends  enjoyed  his  unbounded 
confidence,  and  his  library  and  possessions 
seemed  to  be  the  property  of  the  public.  Like 
other  great  men  he  was  not  without  his  ene- 
mies and  detractors  in  his  lifetime,  but  from 
their  aspersions  be  received  additional  lustre. 
[Virgil's  tomb  is  said  to  be  above  the  entrance 
of  the  grotto  Pausilipo.  {vid,  Paosilipus.) 
A  vaulted  cell  and  two  modern  windows 
above  present  themselves  to  view.  Thepo- 
et*s  name  is  the  only  ornament  of  the  place. 
No  sarcophagus,  no  um,oor  even  any  inscrip- 
tions are  seen.  Tbe  epitaph,  thoogh  not  ge- 
nuine, is  yet  ancient,  and  was  inscribed  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Pescolsyigiano,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  plaooi  on  a  marble  slab,  placed 
in  the  side  of  the  roQk>  opposite  the  entrance* 
An  Italian  author  states  that  he  himself  bad 
seen,  about  the  year  1269,  the  urn  supposed  to> 
contain  the  poet's  ashes  t  that  it  was  standing 
ia  the  middle  of  the  stpuld^*  rapp^t^  ^ 
871 
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nioe  little  pillan,  with  tb«  emthet  iaeribed 
oa  its  fricse.  H^  adds  that  Robert  of  An- 
jou,  apprebensive  for  the  safety  of  such  a  re- 
lie  durmg  the  civil  wars,  took  the  urn  and 
pillars  to  Castd-J^uooo,  It  seems  that 
so  much  care  was  taken  of  them,  that  they 
were  oonoealed  too  well  to  be  ever  afterwards 
discovered.  Claverias,  Addison,  and  other 
writers,  however,  treat  the  whole  story,  very 
properly,  as  a  mere  fable,  and  even  assert 
that  this  is  not  Virgil's  tomb.]  Among^  the 
very  numerous  and  excellent  editions  of  Vir 
gil,  these  few  may  be  colleeted  as  the  best 
that  of  Masvicius,  2  vols.  4to.  Leovardise, 
17 17  ;  of  Ba8kerville,4to.  Birmingham,  1757 ; 
of  the  Variorum,  in  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1661 ;  of 
Heyne,4vol8. 8vo,  Lips.  1767 ;  of  Edinburgh, 
2  vols.  12mo.  1755;  and  of  Glasgow,  l2mo. 
1758.  Patere.  2,  c.  S&.—Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v. 
40.— Pro;»er/.  2,  el.  34,  v.  61.— Ot?id.  TVii/.  4, 
el.  10,  V.  61.— Jtfarf.  8,  ep.  56.— JuA.  11,  v 

178.— ^wwKti.  10,  c.  I.— P/w.  3,  ep.  21. 

Caius,  a  praetor  of  Sicily,  who,  when  Cicero 
was  banished,  refused  to  receive  the  exiled 
orator,  though  his  friend,  for  fear  of  the  re- 
sentment of  Clodius.     Ctc.  ad  Q.  Fratr. 

ViRQiviA>  a  daughter  uf  the  centurion 
L.  Virginius.  Appius  Claudius  the  decem- 
Tir  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted 
to  remove  her  from  the  place  where  she  re- 
sided.  She  was  claimed  by  one  of  his  &• 
Touriles  as  the  daughter  of  a  slave,  and  Ap- 
pius, in  the  oapaoity  and  with  the  authority 
of  judge,  had  pronounced  the  lentenoe,  and 
delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his  friend, 
when  Virginius,  informed  of  his  violent  pro 
ceedings,  arrived  from  the  camp.  The  fieither 
demanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and  when  this 
request  was  granted,  he  snatched  a  knife  and 
plunged  it  into  Virginia's  breast,  exclaiming, 
Thit  uf^%iny  dearest  daughter^  I  can  give 
thee,  to  preserve  thy  ehastityfrom  the  lust  and 
violence  of  a  tyrant.  No  sooner  was  the  blow 
given  than  Virginius  ran  to  the  camp  with 
the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers 
were  astonished  and  incensed,  not  against  the 
murderer,  but  the  tyrant  that  was  the  cause 
of  Virginians  death,  and  they  immediately 
marchod  to  Rome.  Appius  was  seized,  but 
he  destroyed  himself  in  prison  and  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  law.  Bpnrius  Oppios, 
another  of  the  decemvirs  who  bad  not  op- 
posed the  tyrant*8  views,  killed  himself  also, 
and  Marcus  Claudius,  the  favourite  of  Ap- 
pius, was  put  to  death,  and  the  decemviral 
power  abolished,  about  449  years  before 
Christ.    IdD.  3,  c.  44,  Sic.— Juo.  10,  v.  294. 

ViRouriirs,  the  father  of  Vii^nia,  made 

tribune  of  the  people,    [vid,  Virginia.'! 

A  tribune  of  the  people  who  accus^  Q.  Cceso, 
the  son  of  Cinoinnatos.  He  increased  the 
number  of  the  tribunes  te  ten,  and  di8tin< 
goished  himself  by  his  seditiom  against  the 
patricians.— Another  tribune  in  the  age  of 
Camillus,  fined  for  bis  opposition  to  h  law 

which  proposed  going  to  Veii. Caius,  a 

prsetor  of  Sicily,  who  opposed  the  entrance 

•f  Cicero  into  his  province,  though  under 

JttanyoWigttionito  the  orator.    Some  read 
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Virgilius. One  of  the  s«^v«b  of  !««bb  m 

Germany.  He  made  w*r  •^ma^  Tadn 
and  conquered  him.  Ho  w»a  Ucotedwib 
great  coldness  by  Galbo,  whoee  i«taff«Cht 
had  supported  with  so  mvch  i«e«eM.  Bi 
refused  all  dangerous  statioBi,  mmd  Ihui^h 
twice  offered  the  imperial  purple,  be  rrJRiii 
it  with  disdain.     Pha.  ^^ 

ViRiATHUB,  a  mean  shepherd  of  LesitiVL 
who  gradually  rose  to  power,  end  ty^fcc 
beading  a  gang  of  robbers,  seer  hiuutlT*^ 
last  followed  by  a  num^roos  em  j.  He  as^ 
war  against  the  Romane  with  niicoanee  mt- 
cess,  and  for  14  years  eojoyed  Iheeaviid  tid» 
of  protector  of  public  liberty  in  the  preeiscct 
of  Spain.  Many  generals  -  '-^ 
and  Pompey  himself  wei 
himself  beaten.  Cepiowesat] 
him.  But  his  despair  of  eooqnerie;  Mm  ly 
force  of  arms,  obliged  him  to  hare  reeeers^ 
artifice,  and  he  had  the  meanoefle  te  brftefc 
servants  of  Viriathus  to  norder  their  Be**. 
B.  C.  40.  Flar.  2,  c.  17.— f^««.  Mmx. «,  c  4 
— Lto.  52  and  54. 

ViRXDoMiaus,  a  youn^  man  of  greet  pa^ 
er  among  the  £dui.  Caser  g^reettj  A 
bim,  but  he  fought  at  last  egMmt  the  1 
Cos.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  39,  ho. 

ViRiPLlcA,  a  goddess  emooer  the 
who  presided  over  the  peece  of 
whence  her  name,  (virvm  pimemreJ)  U  aey 
quarrel  happened  between  e  oiea  and  k» 
wife,  they  generally  repaired  to  the  tmnflhif 
the  goddess,  which  was  erected  on  the  1 
time  mount,  and  came  back 
Fal.  Max.  2,  c.  1. 

Virtus.  All  virtues  were 
among  the  Romans.  Maroetlos  < 
temples,  one  to  Virtue  and  the  ether  te  Bs- 
nour.  They  were  built  ia  such  a  maamt^ 
that  to  see  the  temple  of  Honour  it  was  as- 
oessary  to  pass  through  that  of  Virtes ;  a 
happy  allegory  among  a  nation  firee  and  isdt- 
pendent.  The  principal  rirtuea  were 'fc^ 
tiognished,  each  by  their  attire.  PiiebBss 
was  known  by  her  rule,  and  her  iKjiertiig  ts 
a  globe  at  her  feet ;  Tempereeoe  hid  a 
bridle ;  Justice  held  an  equal  belaece;  esl 
Fortitude  leant  against  her  sw6rd ;  Hsei^y 
was  clad  in  a  transparent  rtA;  MoilsstysfK 
peared  veiled ;  Clemency  wore  ae  stt^ 
branch,  and  Devotion  threw  ibob— i  vpm  m 
altar;  Tranquillity  was  seen  to  leee  eeaee- 
lumn;  Health  w»t  known  by^berssrpnt: 
Liberty  by  her  cap,  and  Gaiety  by  bar  ayr- 
Ue.  Cie.de  jr.  D.%c9X^FIm»LUmH^ 
proL^Liff.  29,  c  W.^VaL  Max.  l,c,  1.- 
Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  e.  SO. 

VisvBoifl,  a  river  of  Geramay,  aowcdM 
the  Weser^  and  fiimng  into  the  GerBen  eosse. 
Varus  and  his  lenoni  were  out  to  pieess  onis 
banks  by  the  Qermens.  [vid,  Teotsbtrgi- 
ensis  Saltus,  Varus,  and  Arminies.]  FeB.% 
c  AOS.—Taeit.  Ami.  1,  c  70,  L  t,  c.  9. 

ViscsLUK,  now  WeitBf  a  town  of  I«s- 
ricum,  between  the  Ens  and  Mwre.  Gc 
Ann.  11. 

VisKLLiA  Lxx,  was  Bssde  by 
Varro,  the  coj^k^'uyUi,^^^^ 
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antroUuctioQ  of  improper  persoDi  into  the 
:es   of  the  state. 

xstOjla,  a  river  fulling  into  the   Bftltie, 
eastera  boaodary  of  ancient  Germany. 
"  CTKi^LiUi  AuLus,  a  Roman  raised  by  bis 
33  to  the  throne.     He  was  descended  from 

of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome, 

I  ct3  sQch  he  gained  an  easy   admsision  to 

palace   of  the  emperors.     The  greatest 

t  of  hia  youth  was  spent  at  Caprae,  where 

^nrilliogness  and  compliance  to  gratify  the 
at  vicious  propensities  of  Tiberius,  raised 

Talher  to  the  dignity  of  cnsul  and  gover- 
r  of  Syria.  The  applause  be  gained  iu 
3  school  of  debauchery  was  too  great  and 
itering  to  induce  Vitellius  to  alter  his  con- 
ct.  and  no    longer  to  be  one  of  the  votaries 

vi€^.  Caligula  was  pleased  with  his  skill 
drivini^  a  chariot  Claudius  loved  him 
ca.use  he  was  a  great  gamester,  and  he  re- 
annended   himself  to  the  favours  of  Nero 

'w^lahing  him  to  sing  publicly  in  the  crowd 

theatre.  With  such  an  insinuating  dispo 
ioQ^  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  V^itellius  be< 
me  so  great.  He  did  not  fall  with  his  pa- 
Dns,  like  the  other  favourites,  but  the  death 

an  emperor  seemed  to  raise  him  to  greater 
>aour8,and  to  procure  him  fresh  applause, 
e  passed  through  all  the  offices  of  the 
ate,  and  gained  the  soldiery  by  donations 
3(1  liberal  promises.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
le  Roman  legions  in  Germany  when  Oth  > 
as  proclaimed  emperor,  and  the  exaltation 
f  his  rival  was  no  sooner  heard  in  the  camp. 
mQ  he  was  likewise  invested  with  the  pur 
le  by  his  soldiers.  He  accepted  w'th  plea 
lire  the  dangerous  office,  and  instantly 
larched  against  Otho.  Three  battles  were 
3ught,and  m  all  Vitellius  was  conquered.  A 
>urtb,  however,  in  the  plains  between  Man- 
ua  and  Cremona,  left  him  master  of  the  field 
nd  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  f»  asted  his 
iyes  in  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and 
he  ground  covered  with  blood,  and,  regard- 
ess  oC  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  proceeding 
rom  so  many  carcases,  he  told  his  attendants 
hat  the  smell  of  a  dead  enemy  was  always 
sweet.  His  first  care  was  not,  like  that  of  a 
rue  eonqaeror,  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of 
the  conquered,  or  patronize  the  friends  of  the 
lead,  but  it  was  to  insult  their  misfortunes, 
»nd  to  intoxicate  himself  with  the  compa- 
nions of  his  debauchery  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Each  successive  day  exhibited  a  scene  of 
greater  extravagance.  Vitellius  feasted  four 
or  five  times  a  day,  and  such  was  his  excess, 
that  he  ofleo  made  himself  vomit  to  begin 
his  repast  afresh,  and  to  gratify  his  palate 
with  more  luxury.  His  food  was  of  the  mosi 
rare  and  exquisite  nature;  the  deserts  oi 
Libya,  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  waters  oi 
the  Carpathian  Sea,  were  diligently  search- 
ed to  supply  the  table  of  the  emperor.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  feasts  was  that  with 
which  be  was  treated  by  his  brother  Lucius. 
The  table,  among  other  meats,  was  covered 
with  two  thousand  different  dishes  of  fish, 
apd  seven  thousand  of  fowls,  and  so  expen- 

lire  was  be  in  every  thing,  Uiftt  abore  icTveD 
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I  millions  sterling  were  spent  in  maintaining 
I  his  table  in  the  space  of  four  months ;  ana 
Josephus  has  properly  observed,  that  if  Vi- 
tellius bad  reigned  long,  the  great  opulence 
of  all  the  Roman  empire  would  have  been 
found  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  banquets.  This  extravagance,  which  de- 
lighted the  favourites,  soon  raised  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  Vespasian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  minis- 
ter Primus  was  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial 
glutton.  Vitellius  concealed  himself  under 
the  bed  of  the  porter  of  his  palace,  but  this 
obscure  retreat  betrayed  him.  He  was 
d>'agged  naked  through  the  streets,  his 
bands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  a 
drawn  sword  was  placed  under  his  chin  to 
make  him  lift  his  head.  After  sufiering  the 
greatest  insults  from  the  populace,  he  was  at 
last  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
put  to  death  with  repeated  blows.  His  head 
was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  his  muti- 
lated body  dragged  with  a  hook,  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  69,  ailer  a  reign  of  one 
year,  except.l ^  days,  Suet.^ Tacii,  Hitt.  2. — 

Eulrop, — Uio. — Plut, Lucius,  the  father 

uf  the  emperor,  obtained  groat  honours  by  his 
dattery  to  the  emperors.  He  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  and  in  this  distant  province 
he  obliged  the  Parthians  to  sue  for  peace. 
His  adulation  to  Messalina  is  well  knowo^ 
he  obtained  as  a  particular  favour  the  ho- 
nourable office  of  pulling  off  the  shoes  of  the 
empress,  &c.  Suet,  &c.— A  brother  of  the 
emperor,  who  enjoyed  his  favour  by  en- 
couraging his  gluttony,  &c Publius,  an 

uncle  of  the  emperor  of  that  name.  He 
was  accused  under  Nero  of  attempts  to  bribe 
the  people,  with  money  from  the  treasury,, 
against  the  emperor  ;  he  killed  himself  be- 
lore  his  trial. One  of  the  flatterers  of  Ti- 
berius.  An  officer  of  the  pretorians  under 

Otho. A  son  of   the  emperor  ViteiUus, 

put  to  death  by  one  of  his  father's  friends. 
Some  of  the  family  of  the  Vitellii  con- 
spired with  the  Aquilii  and  other  illustrious 
Romans  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne. 
Their  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  the 
consul?,  and  they  were  severely  panished.- 
Plut.  &c. 

M.  ViTRVVivs  PoLLio,  a  celebrated  archi« 
tect  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  bom  at  Formie. 
[Some  have  placed  Vitruvius  in  the  age  of  Ti- 
tus, but  they  have  been  ably  refuted  by  Hirt 
in  his  elaborate  work  on  Ancient  Arohitec-' 
ture.]  He  is  known  only  by  his  writings^ 
and  nothing  is  recorded  in  history  of  hia 
life  or  private  character.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  his  profession,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Augustus,  and  it  is  the  only  book  on  archi- 
tecture now  extant  written  by  the  ancients. 
In  this  work  he  plainly  show?  that  he  was 
master  of  his  profession,  and  that  he  possess- 
ed both  genius  and  abilities.  [The  work  ia 
m  10  books.  The  first  seven  treat  of  archi- 
tecture, in  its  proper  sense,  the  last  three  of 
hydraulic  architecture,  snomonics,  and  me- 
chanics. The  style  of  Vitruviqs  is  unostea.-' 
tatious,  cotrcjse,  and  sometimes  ohscVrr.    its 
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obscuritj,  however,  isowiiKto  the  &ctof 
Vitrayiiu  havios  been  the  nnt  Romen  who 
wrote  on  the  atibject  of  architecture,  and  bis 
using  in  consequence  new  terms  and  forms  of 
expression  to  convey  the  meaning  which  he 
inteodf.]  The  best  edition  of  Vitruvius  is 
that  of  De  Laet,  Amst.  1649.  [There  is  a 
still  better  edition  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1807, 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
plans  which  originally  accompanied  the  work 
of  Vitravias  are  lost  to  as.] 

VitCla,  a  deity  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  festivals  and  rejoicings.  Ma- 
crob.  3,  c.  2. 

ViTULARiA  VIA,  a  road  in  the  country  of 
Arpinom.     Ctc.  Q*/r.  8,ep.  1. 

Ulfia  Trajava,  [a  city  of  Dacia,  the  re- 
sidence of  Decebalus.  It  was  taken  by  Tra- 
jan, and  called  by  this  name.  It  is  now  Sar- 
misegelhuta,  the  capital  of  modem  TVansyl- 
vania.] 

[Ulpianvm,  a  town  of  oppvr  Moesia,  said 
by  Procopios  to  have  been  repaired  and  em- 
bellished by  Justinian,  and  called  Justiniana 
Secunda  It  is  now  Giii»/enrfi^]— [One  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Dacia,  now  perhaps 
KbIsovot.] 

Ulpiandi  DoMiTius,  [one  of  those  who 
have  conferred  the  greatest  honour  on  Ro- 
man jurisprudence,  was  bom  at  Tyre.  Un- 
der Septimius  Severus  he  became  the  col- 
league of  Sextus  Pomponius  in  the  judicial 
jtations  which  ho  filled.  He  continued  to 
discharee  these  same  official  duties  under 
CaracaHa  and  Macnous,  but  was  sent  into 
exile  after  the  death  of  Heliogabalus.  Alex- 
ander Severus  recalled  him,  made  him  one  of 
his  council,  and  treated  him  with  the  great- 
est regard.  He  appointed  him  also  Praetorian 
Prefect.  In  this  post  be  rendered  himself  odi- 
ous to  the  soldiery,  who  complained  that  he 
wished  to  abridge  the  privileges  which  they 
had  enjoyed  under  Heliogabalus.  They  fre- 
quently demanded  his  death  ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, the  emperor,  to  save  him,  covered 
him  with  his  purple.  Ulpian,  however,  was 
at  last  massacred  by  them,  almost  in  the  very 
arms  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for 
refuge.  The  people  took  up  arms  to  defend 
him,  and  a  violent  contest  arose,  which  last- 
ed during  three  days.  Ulpian  wrote  the 
most  works  of  any  Roman  jurist :  we  have 
the  titles  of  more  than  thirty  of  his  produc- 
tions, among  which  was  a  digest  in  48 
books  :  a  commentary  on  the  ediclum  perpe' 
tuum  in  83,  and  another  on  the  Lex  Julia 
Papia  in  iSk).  Of  all  these  works  there  re- 
main 29  chapters  of  that  entitled  ^  Rtg^tUt 
Jurit^  and  which  consisted  of  7  books. 
They  were  inserted  in  the  abridgment  of 
the  Roman  law  made  by  order  of  Alaric. 
We  have  also  his  commentaries  in  Greek  on 
Demosthenes.  The  heathen  writers  have 
concarred  in  their  eulogy  of  Ulpian,  but  the 
Christians  have  reproached  him  for  inciting 
the  emperor  to  a  persecotion  of  their  sect.] 
The  Greek  commentaries  of  Ulpian  on  De- 
mosthenes were  printed  in  fol.  1527,  apud 
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UlObrje,  a  small  town  of  L»ntiaiii,  on  tk 
river  Astura,  where  Augtistus  was  edncate^ 
Juv.  10,  V.  102.--2fera/.  I,  ep.  11. 

Ult6s£S,  a  king  of  the  islands  of  Itbaca 
and  Dolichiam,  son  of  Anticlea  and  I^ 
ertes,   or^  accordii^   to  some,  of  Sfsji^Ha. 

{vid.  Sisyphus  and  Anticlea.]     He  becue, 
ike  the  other  princes  of  Greece,  ooe  c£  the 
suitors  of  Helen  ;  but  as  he  despaired  of  sac* 
cess  in  bis  applications,  on   accoont  of  the 
great  number  of  his  competitors,  be  soS- 
cited  the  hand  of  Penelope,  the  daughter  of 
Icarius.     Tyndarus,  the  &ther  of  Helen,  §^ 
voured  the  addresses  of  Ulysses,  as  bj  him 
he  was  directed  to  choose  ooe  of  his  dbin^ 
ter's  suitors  without  offending  the  otben, 
and  to  bind  them  all  by  a  solenm  oath,  that 
they  would  unite  together  in  protecting  He- 
len if  any  violence  was  ever  offered  to  hsr 
person.     Ulysses  had  no  sooner  obtaiaed  the 
hand    of  Penelope,  than    he    returned   to 
Ithaca,  where  his  father  resigned  hia  lh« 
crown,  and  retired  to  peace  and   roral  soli- 
tiide.    The    rape    of  Helen,  however,  by 
Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him  to  reaisb  in 
his  kingdom  ;  and  as  he  was  bound  to  dcttad 
her  against  every  intruder,  he  was  sobmi- 
ed  to  the  war  with  the  other  princes  ef 
Greece.    Pretending   to  be  insane,  not  te 
leave  his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse 
and  a  bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  sea- 
shore, where  he  sowed  salt  insCead  of  cora. 
This  dissimulation  was  soon  dhcoveced,  aed 
Palamedes,  by  placing  before  the  plough  of 
Ulysses   his    infant  son   Telemachos,   cob- 
vinced  the  world  that  the  lather  was  not 
mad,  who  had  the  providence  to  torn  away 
the  plou|^  from  the  furrow  not  to  hort  bis 
child.    Ulysses  was  therefore  obliged  to  go 
to  the  war,  bnt  he  did  not  forget  him  whe 
had  discovered  his  pretended  insanity,    {rid. 
Palamedes.]    DurMig  the  Trojan  war,  the 
king  of  Ithaca  was  courted  lor  his  superior 
prndence  and  sagacity.    By  his  memas  Achil- 
les was  discovered  among  the  danghttrs  of 
Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  (rttf.  Achilles,) 
and  Philoctetes  was   induoad    to   abaodoa 
Lemnos  and  to  fight  the  Trojans  with  the 
arrows  of  Hercules,     (vtrf.  Philoctetce.)    He 
was  not  less  distihgnished  for  bis  activity 
and  valour.  With  the  assistance  of  Diomedas 
he  murdered  Rhesus,  and  slaughtered  (bo 
sleeping  Thraciaos  in  the  midst  of  their  eaasp, 
(vid.  Rhesus  and  Ddon,}  and  he  introduc^ 
himself  into  the  city  of  rriam,  and  carried 
away  the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans,    (tt^ 
Palladium.)    For  these  eminent  services  be 
was  universally  applauded   by  the  Greeks, 
and    he  was  rewarded  with   the  arms  of 
Achilles,  which  Ajax  had  disputed  with  him. 
After  the  Trojan  war,  Ulysses  embarked  on 
board  his  ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he 
was  exposed  to  a  number  of  misiiart  ones  be&re 
he  reached  his  native  country.  He  was  thrown 
by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  aod 
visited  the  country  oUhe  Lotophagi,and  of  the 
Cyclops  in  Sicily.  Polyphemus,  who  was  the 
king  of  the  Cyclops,  seized  Ulysses  with  his 
companions,  five  of  whom  he  devoured,  (ri^. 
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^'^.Poljpliemas,)  but  ibe  prince  of  Itbacaintoxl 

'-  oated  him  and  put  out  his  eye,  and  at  last  es- 
caped from  the  dangerous  cave  ^here  he  was 
confined  by  tying  himself  under  the  belly  of 
the  sheep  of  the  Cyclops  when  led  to  pasture, 
.lu^olia  he  met  with  a  friendly  reception, 

'■  and  iEolosgave  him,  confined  in  bags,  all  the 

c  winds  which  could  obstruct  bis  return  to  Itha- 
ca ;   but  the  curiosity  of  his  companions  to 

-know  what  the  bags  contained  proved  near- 
ly fatal.  The  winds  rushed  with  impetuosi 
ty,  and  all  the  fleet  was  destroyed  except  the 
ship  which  carried  Ulysses.  From  thence  he 
was  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Lsestri- 

:  gones,  and  of  the  island  iEea,  where  the  ma- 
gician Circe  changed  all  his  oompanions  into 

,  pigs  for  their  voluptuousness.  He  escaped 
their fiite  by  means  of  an  herb  which  he  had 
received  from  Mercury,  and  after  be  had 
obliged  the  magician  by  force  of  arms  to  re- 
store bis  companions  to  thair  ongtaal  shape, 
he  yielded  to  her  charms,  and  made  her  mo- 
ther of  Telegonus.  He  visited  the  infernal 
rtgiooa,  and  consulted  Tiresias  how  to  regain 
his  oooatry  in  safety :  and  after  he  bad  re- 
ceived eiery  necessary  infonmation,  he  re 
tomed  on  earth.  He  passed  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Sirens  unhurt,  by  the  directions  of 
Ciroe,  (viiL  Sirenet,)  and  escaped  the  whirl- 
peob  and  shoaU  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
Od  the  coasts  of  Sicily  his  oompanioos  stole 
and  killed  some  oxen  tbat  were  saered  to 
Apollo,  for  which  the  |od  destroyed  the  ships, 
and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses,  who 
saTMl  himself  on  a  plank,  and  swam  to  the 
island  of  Calypso  Ogygia.  There,  for  seven 
years,  he  forgot  Ithaca  in  the  arnu  of  the  god- 
dess, by  whom  he  had  two  children.  The 
goda  at  last  interfered,  and  Ca^pso,  by  order 
of  Mercury,  suffered  biiB  to  depart  alter  she 
had  famished  him  with  a  ship  and  every 
tbin^  requisite  for  the  Toyage.  Ho  had  al- 
most reached  the  island  of  Coreyra,  when 
Neptime,  still  mindful  that  his  son  Polyphe- 
moa  bad  been  robbed  of  his  sight  by  means 
of  Ulysses,  raind  a  storm  and  sunk  his  ship. 
Ulymes  swam  with  difficulty  to  the  island  of 
the  Phaacians,  where  the  londness  of  Nausi- 
ca,  and  the  humanitv  of  her  father,  king  Al- 
cinousy  entertained  nim  for  a  while.  He  re- 
lated the  series  of  his  misfortunes  to  the  mo- 
narch, and  at  last,  by  his  benevolence,  he 
was  conducted  in  a  ship  to  Ithaca.  The 
Phmacians  laid  him  on  the  sea-shore  as  he 
was  asleep,  and  Ulysses  found  himself  safely 
restored  to  his  country,  after  a  long  absence 
of  20  years.  He  was  well  informed  that  bis 
padace  was  besieged  by  a  number  of  suitors, 
who  continually  duturt>ed  the  peace  of  Pe- 
nelope, and  therefore  he  assumed  the  habit 
of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice  of  Minerva,  an  J 
niskle  himself  known  to  his  son,  and  his 
faithful  shepherd  Eumaeus.  With  them  he 
took  measures  to  re-establish  himself  on  his 
throne,  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  was  per- 
aooally  convinced  of  the  virtues  and  of  the 
fidelity  of  Penelope.  Before  his  arrival  was 
pablicly  known,  all  the  importuning  suitors 
were  put  to  death,  *and  Ulysses  restored  to 
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the  peace  and  bosom  of  Iris  f^ily.  [vH. 
Laertes,  Penelope,  Telemachua,  Eumseus.] 
He  lived  about  sixteen  years  after  his  return, 
and  was  at  last  killed  by  his  son  Telsgonus, 
who  bad  landed  in  Ithaca,  with  the  hopes  of 
making  himself  known  to  his  father.  This 
unfortunate  event  bad  been  foretold  to  him 
by  Tiresias,  who  assured  him  that  he  should 
die  by  the  violence  of  something  that  was  to 
issue  from  the  bosom  of  thesea.  [vid.  Telego- 
nus.] According  to  some  authors,  Ulysses 
went  to  consult  tiie  oracle  of  Apollo  after  his 
return  to  Khaoa,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to 
seduce  Erippe,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Eptros,  who  had  treated  him  with  great  kind- 
ness. Erippe  hid  a  son  by  him  whom  she  call- 
ed E  uryalns.  W  ben  come  to  years  of  puber- 
ty, Euryalus  was  sent  to  Ithaca  by  bis  mother, 
but  Penelope  no  sooner  knew  who  be  was 
than  she  resolved  to  destroy  him.  Therefore, 
when  UljTsses  returned,  he  pot  to  immediate 
death  his  unknown  son,  on  the  crimination  of 
Penelope  his  wife,  who  accused  him  of  at- 
tempts upon  her  virtue.  The  adventures  of 
Ulysses  in  his  return  to  Ithaca  from  the  Tro- 
jan war  are  the  subject  of  Homer^s  Odyssey. 
Homer,  It.  fy  Orf,— Ktrg.  JEn.  2,  3,  fac— 
Dtctyi,  Cret.  1,  &c.— OviV.  Met  \3,^Heroid. 
X.-^Hygm.  fob.  201,  Stc—ApoUod.  3,  c.  10. 
■^Paus.  1,  c.  17  and  22, 1. 3,  c.  12, 1. 7,  c.  4.— 
^lian.  K  JT.  13, c.  12 — Horat.3,  Od.  29,  v. 
^.-'Parlhm.  EroL  3.^Plui."^Plin.  35.— 
TMctz.  ad  Lye. 

UmbrIa,  a  country  of  Italyi  separated  from 
Etruna  by  the  Tiber,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  east  by  Picenum,  south 
by  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  the  river 
Nar.  Some  derive  the  word  Umbria  ab  im- 
hribui^  the  frequent  showers  that  were  sup- 
posed to  fall  there,  or  from  the  shadow  (urn- 
bra)  of  the  Appenines  which  hung  over  it. 
Umbri  had  many  cities  of  note.  Ivid.  remarla 
under  the  article  Italia.]  The  Umbrians 
opposed  the  Romans  in  the  infancy  of  their 
empire,  but  afterwards  they  became  their  al- 
Ues,  about  the  year  U.  C.  434.  Cai%Ul  40,  v. 
1  U-Strab.  5 — PHn.  3,  e,  12.— Dfonyt.  Hal. 

Umbro,  a  i^eneral  who  assisted  Tnmus 
against  iEneas,  and  was  killed  during  the 
war.  He  could  assuage  the  Hary  of  serpents 
by  his  songSy  and  counteract  the  poisonous 
effects  of  their  bites.  Firg.  JEn.  7,  v.  752,  L 
10,  V.  544. 

Unca,  a  surname  of  Minerva  ansoog  the 
Phcsoioians  and  Theban». 

UifBSCKMVlRi,  magistrates  at  Athens,  to 
whom  sucb  as  were  publicly  condemned  were 
lelivered  to  be  executed.    C  ^ep»  in  Phoc. 

Unblli,  a  people  of  Gaul,  conquered  1^ 
Cassar.  [They  were  situate  to  the  north-west 
of  modern  Jformandy.  Their  country  was 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  Tbeir 
hief  town  was  Coriallum,  now  OouriL] 
Cat.  Bell.  G.  2,0.34. 

UffiGEiTA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  sprung 
of  Jupiter  alone. 

Unxia,  a  surname  of  Juno,  derived  from 
ungere^  to  anoint,  beeaAse  it  Was  usual  among 
the  Komans  for  (be  bride  to  anoint  the  thres- 
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hold  of  herluisbBiid ;  tndfrom  this  necessaryf 
cerenony  wives  were  called  Uhxoret,  and 
aiterwards  Uxoret^  ftom  Uoxia,  who  presided 
over  them.    Amob.  3» 

VdcdviA  LKX.  de  ttitamentU^  by  Q.  Vo- 
cooius  Saza,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  584,  en- 
acted, that  no  woman  should  be  left  heiress 
to  an  estate,  and  that  no  rich  person  should 
leave  by  his  will  more  than  the  fourth  part 
of  his  fortune  to  a  woman.  This  step  was 
tak<>n  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the  noblest  and 
most  ilUutrious  of  the  fnoiilies  of  Rome.  This 
law  was  abrograted  by  Augustus. 

[VocostIi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  called  Drona  or  Dromtf 
which  falls  into  the  Rhone  about  100  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Their  chief 
town  was  Dia,  now  Die.  According  to  some, 
however,  it  was  Vasco,  now  yaeetm,] 

VdGESus,  now  Vaugt^  [or  Kejr^eStJa  moon- 
tain  of  Belgic  Gaul,  which  separates  the  Se- 
^uani  from  the  Liogones.  [It  is  a  branch  of 
the  chain  of  lura,  stretehiag  in  a  northern  di- 
rection, and  in  it  «re  the  sources  of  the  Arar, 
Mosa,  and  Mosella.  Its  greatest  height.  Den- 
ntn,  is  about  400  toises  above  the  level  of  the 
«ea,  and  its  length  50  leagues.]  Lticon.  1,  v. 
397.— CcES.  6.  4,  e.  10. 

VoLATKRRA,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria, 
■fnorth-eastof  VetQlonii«]  famous  for  hot  baths. 
Perseus  the  satirist  was  bom  there.  [It  is 
now  VoUerra.]  Liv  10,  c.  12. — JStrab,  5.— 
CU.  13,/am.  4. 

Vorxji,  or  VoLGJB,  a  people  of  Gaul,  be 
tween  the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone,  [divided 
into  the  Arecomici  and  Tectosages.]  Lie. 
21,  c.  26.— ^e/a,  2,  c.  5.  ' 

VoLCi,  an  inland  town  of  Lucania,  now 

Ltturia,    Lw.  27,  c.  15. A  town  ofEXru- 

ria  '    Plin.  3,  c  5. 

VoLOGfisEs,  a  name  common  to  many  of 
the  kings  of  Parthia  who  made  war  against 
the  Roman  emperors.     Tacit.  12,  Ann.  14. 

VoLSCi,  or  VoLCi,  a  people  of  Latium, 
'whose  territories  are  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  north  by  the  country  ol 
the  Uemiciand  Marsi,  west  by  the  Latins  aud 
Rutulians,  and  east  by  Campania.  Their 
«hief  cities  were  Antium,  Circei,  Anxur. 
Corioli,  Fregellae,  Arpinum,^c.  AiicQs,kiog 
■of  Rome,  made  war  against  them,  and.  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  they  became  formid- 
able enemies,  till  they  were  at  last  conquer- 
.ed  with  (he  reet  of  the  iiatios.  Liv.  3  and 
A.-^Vtrg.  G.  2,  V.  we.— wEn.  9,  v.  505,  I. 
4 1,  V.  646,  kc^—Slrab.  B.-J^ela^  'iy  c.  4  and  5. 

VoLflurnTM.    [vid  Vulsinii.] 
VoLVBiLifi,  a  town  of  Africa,  supposed 
Fez,  the  capital  of  Morocco.    Plin,  5,  c  1. 

Voi:.i7MiHA  FAirtTM ,  a  temple  in  Etruria. 
«acr«d  to  the  goddess  Volomnia,  who  presided 
over  tha  will -and  ^ver  complaisance,  where 
thestates^f  the  country  used  to  assemble. 
Viterbo  now  stands  on  the  spot.  Liv,  4,  c. 
33,1.5,*.  I7,l.-6,c.  2. 

ViiLUMiriA,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus.  Liv. 
9i  c.  40. 

VoLvmmjB  and  Vomauf  a,  two  deities  who 
4>rcsid«l  over  the  will.     They  were  chiefly 
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invoked  at  marriagesv  to  preeerre  oopceri  ^ 
tween  the  husband  and  wile.  Tbcj  w« 
particularly  worshipped  bj  the  Elrvin 
Liv.  4,  c  61. 

T.  VoLUMVius,  a  Rooisui  fiaiDoiis  iat  hi 
friendship  towards  M.  LfOeallus,  vliem  Jl 
Antony  had  put  to  death.  His  great 
tations  were  the  cause  that  he  was 
to  the  triumvir,  of  whom  he  demmodcd  lo  ks 
conducted  to  the  body  of  hia  friend,  ^ad  Umsc 
to  be  put  to  death.     His  reqoeat    was  emsair 

granted.     Liv.  124,  c.  20. A  r«eeel  whs 

defeated  the  Samnites  and  the  EcnRiai»,  i^ 

Liv.  9. A  friend  of  M.  Bmtua.     H«  «« 

preserved  when  that  great  repabhcaa  fcSei 
himself,  and  he  wrote  an  acxouot  of  hn  de^ 
and  of  his  actions,  from  which  Fkitafeh  st- 
lected  some  remarks. 

VoLVFTAB  and  Voe.I7Fia,  the  geddeaiif 
sensual  pleasures,  worshipped  at 
where  she  had  a  temple.  She  b 
as  a  young  and  beantifol  weiep,  weB 
ed,  and  elegantly  adorned,  aented 
and  having  virtue  under  her  ieet.  de^dtJf 
£>.  2,  c  28.— Jtfacrod.  1,o.  la— wfsa>.^Oir. 
D.  4,  c  8. 

VoLVSiANiTB,  a  Rottian  takee  as  eoHaafBc 
on  the  imperial  throne  by  his  fiither  Gste. 
He  was  killed  by  his  soldiera. 

VdLusiVB,  a  poet  of  Patavia,  who  wnte 
like  Ennios,  the  annals  of  Roane  in  vbtk. 
Seneca,  ep.  93.— Ca/«^  96,  v.  7.— Satw- 
ninus,  a  governor  of  Rome,  who  died  ia  the 
93d  year  of  his  age,  beloved  and  tespectal. 
under  Nero.     Taeii.  Ann.  13. 

VdLDZ,  a  son  of  Boochns,  whon  the  Ro- 
mans defeated.  Sylla  suspected  has  fidelity, 
&c.     Salluil.  J%tg.  105. 

VoirdNRS,  a  king  of  Parthia  ezpdied  by  fait 
subjects  and  afterwards  placed  on  the  thnet 
of  Armenia.     Tacit.  Awn.  12.  c.  14. 

VopiBcvs,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  303  A.  D- 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Aurelian,  Tacitas, 
Florianus,  Probus,  Firmus,  Caras,  Iec  He 
is  one  of  the  six  authors  who  are  called  Btt- 
tori(B  Augu$i(B  feriptortSt  bat  he  excels  ai) 
others  in  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  relates  the  vartona  ac- 
tions of  the  emperors.  He  is  not,  hoarever. 
without  his  Aults,  and  we  look  in  vain  ior 
the  purity  or  perspicuity  of  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age. 

YoTiENVs  MoiTTAirvs.  a  man  of  leanisg 
banished  to  one  of  the  Baleares  fvt  hh  ssalt- 
voleot  reflections  upon  Tiberius.  Oviil  hss 
celebrated  him  as  an  excellent  poet.  TkU, 
Arm  4.  c.  42. 

Upi^  the  father  of  one  of  the  Dianas  bcd- 
tioned  by  the  ancients,  from  which  oircaa- 
stance  Diana  henelf  is  called  Vpis.  Cir.  de 
JWz/.  D.  3,  c.  23.— CeOtm.  in  Dtea. 

Urania,  one  of  the  Musea,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemoeyne,  who  presided  om 
astronomy.  She  is  generally  called  oratber 
ef  Linus  by  Apollo,  and  of  the  god  Bymnm- 
us  by  Bacchus.  She  was  repreteattd  ss  a 
young  virgin  dressed  in  an  azore-oaloored 
robe,  crowned  with  stars,  and  holdiiys  globe 
in  her  hands,  ||^|^vio^|i^g^matheinit»- 
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ca]  tustraments  placed  roand.  Hetiod.  The 
og.77 — jipoUod.\,c.Z,^Hygin,  fob.  161. 
——A  surname  of  Venus,  the  same  as  Celet- 
fiaL  She  was  supposed,  in  that  character, 
to  preside  orer  beauty  and  generation,  an<* 
was  called  daughter  of  Uranus  or  Coelus  b\ 
the  Light.  Her  temples  in  Asia,  Africi. 
Greece,  and  Italy  were  numerous.  Plato  tn 
Symp.—Cie.  de  ffat.  D.  3,  c  23.— P«ia.  I 
c.  14,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  ^26,  &c. 

URANOP6i.r8.  a  town  [on  Mount  Atho<, 
near  the  southern  side.  It  was  founded,  ac- 
cording tn  Athensus,  by  Alezart^hus  the  bro- 
ther of  Cassander.] 

Uniinrs.  or  Ouraivus,  [md,  remarks  under 
the  article  Jupiter,]  a  deity,  the  same  as  Coe 
Ins,  the  iiKMt  ancient  of  all  the  g;od8.  He 
married  Tithea,  or  the  E^rth,  by  whom  he 
had  Ceua,  Creus.  Hyperion,  Mnemosyne, 
Cottos,  PhflBbe,  Briureus,  Thetis,  Saturn. 
Giges.  ealled  from  their  mother  Titans.  Hi!> 
children  conspired  against  him,  becaase  he 
confined  them  in  the  l>osom  of  the  earth,  and 
his  son  Sat  am  matilated  him,  and  drove  him 
from  hill  throne. 

Urba,  now  Orbe,  a  town  of  the  HeWetii, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Urbikum,  now  Urbtno^  a  town  of  Umbria, 
P/tn.  3.  c.  14. 

[UR€l!f  lUH.  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of 
Corsica.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Earysaces  the  son  of  Ajax,  and  is  now 
Jijaeeio.] 

Urgo,  now  Oorgona^  an  island  in  the  bay 
of  Pisa,  25  miles  west  of  Leghorn,  famous  lor 
anchovies.     Pitn,3n  c.  6. 

UR8BifTVM,a  town  of  the  Brutii,  now  Ort0 
Plin  3,  c.  II. 

UsiPfiTES.  or  UsiPii,  a  people  of  Germa  • 
ny  [on  the  right  tmnk  of  the  Rhine.]  Cat. 
BeU.  G.4,  c.  I.&c. 

UsTTCA,  a  town  in  an  island  on  the  coast 

of  Sicily,   near  Panormum [A  mountain 

among  the  Sabines.]     Horat.  I,  od.  17,  v.  1 1. 

Urfivs,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  ^lonton-, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  by  Ravenna.  Liv. 
5,  c.  35. 

UtIca,  now  Sateor,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Africa  [Propria,]  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi 
terranea'i,  on  the  same  bay  as  Carthage, 
founded  by  a  Tyrian  colony  above  287  jtears 
before  Carthage,  [from  which  city  it  was  only 
7  miles  di^taut.]  It  had  a  large  and  com  mo 
dious  harbour,  and  it  became  the  metropoli 
of  Atrica  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
in  the  3d  Punio  war,  and  the  Romans  granted 
it  all  the  lands  situate  between  Hippo  and 
Carthage.  It  is  celebratetl  for  the  d^ath  of 
Cato,  who  from  thence  is  called  Utieentu,  or 
of  Utica.  Strab.  17.— i^ncan.  6,  v.  306  — 
Jusitn.  18,  c.  4.— P/in.  16,  c.  AO—Ltv.  25 
c.  31.— 5»/.  3,  V.  242 — Horat,  I,  ep.  20-  v. 
513. 

VvLCAiTALiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vnl- 
cao,  brought  to  Rome  fron.  Praeneste,  and 
observed  in  the  month  of  August.  The 
streets  were  illuminated,  fires  kindled  every 
where,  and  animals  thrown  into  the  /lames 


\a  n  sacrifice  to  the  deity.      Fanm  de  L.  L, 

-  —Dion  Hal.  \,^ColumeU.  1 1 PUn,  18, 

13.  ' 

VuLCAWi  iirsuLJE,  or  Vitlcaiiijb,  a  name 

4^v'en  to  the  islands  between  ""irilyand  Italy, 

•low  called  Li;»an.  [vm/.  Li  para.]  Virg.JEn. 

>*,  V.  422     They  reeeivml  it  because  there 

were  there  subterraneous  fires,  supposed  to  be 

•x.Mted  by  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire.    [All  vol- 

[^anic  situations  were  believed  lo  be  occupied 

y  the  forge's  of  this  deity.] 

Tui«0Aiii08,  Tereutianus.  a  Latin  historian, 

1^  !0  w .  ote  nn  account  of  the  lives  of  the  three 

(iordinns,  &o. 

VuLCAMVs.   a  god  of  the   auoients  who 
•resided  over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all 
artists  who  worked  iron  and  metals,     [vid. 
remarks  under  the  article  Jupiter,  and  also 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  present  article.] 
He  was  son  of  Juuo  alone,  who  in  this  wish- 
ful to  imitate  Jupiter,  who  had  produced  Mi- 
nerva from  hifl  brain<.     According  to  Ho- 
mer, he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and 
the  mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the  defor- 
mities of  her  son,  that  she  threw  him  in- 
to the  sea  as  soon  as   born,  where  he  re- 
mained for  nine   years.    According  to  the 
more  received  opinions,  Vulcan  was  educat- 
ed in  heaven  with    the  rest    of  the  gods, 
but  his  father  kicked  him  down  from  Olym- 
pus, when  he  attempted  to  deliver  his  mo- 
ther who  had    been  fastened  by  a  golden 
chain  for*  her  insolence.     He  was  nine  days 
in  coming  from    heaven    upon  earth,   and 
he   fell    in   the   island  of   Lemnos,  where, 
according  to  Lncian.  the  inhabitants,  seeing 
him  in  the  air,  caught  him  in  their  arms. 
He,  however,  broke    'is  leg  by  the  fall,  and 
ever  after  remained  lame  of  one  foot.     He 
fixed   his  residence   in   Lemnos,   where  he 
built  himself  a    palace,    and  raised  forges 
to   work    metals.    The    inhabitants  of  the 
H>land  became  sensible  of  his  industry,  and 
M-ere  taught  all  the  useful  arts  which  could 
civlize    their    rude    manners,    and    render 
them    serviceable  to  the    good  of  society. 
The  first  work  of  Vulcan  was,  according  to 
!>ome,  a  throne  of  gold  with  secret  springs, 
which  he  presented  to  his  mother  to  avenge 
himself  for  her  want  of  afiectioo   towards 
him.     Juno  no  sooner    was  seated  on   the 
throne  than   she  found    herself    unable  to 
move.     The  gods  attempted  to  deliver  her  by 
breaking  the  chains  which  held  her,  but  to 
rio  purpose,  and  Vulcan  alone  bad  the  power 
to  set  her  nt  liberty.     Bacchus  intoxicated 
him,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  to  Olym- 
pus, where  he  was  reconciled  to  hb  parents. 
Vulcan  has  been  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
poets  for  the  ingenious  works  and  automatical 
figures  which  be  made,  and  many  speak  of 
two  golden  statues,  which  not  only  seemed 
animated,  but  which  walked  by  his  side,  and 
even  assisted  him  in  the  working  of  metals.  It 
is  said,  that  at  the  request  of  Jupiter  he  made 
the  first  woman  that  ever  appeared  on  earth, 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Pandora,  [vtrf. 
Pandora.]    The  Cyclops  of  Sicily  were  hi* 
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ministers  aad  lUeadaats,  aiid  with  him  ih«y 
fabricated,  sot  enlj  the  tbiuiclerboltB  of  Ju- 
piter, bot  also  ernos  for  the  gods  end  the 
most  celebrated   heroes.     His  forges  were 
suppose:  to  be  under  Mount  ^tna,  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of 
the  earth  where  there  were  volcanoes.    The 
most  known  of  the  works  of  Vulcan  which 
were  presented  to  mortals,  are  the  aross  of 
Achillea,  those  ef  ^oeas,  the  shield  of  Her- 
cules described  by  Hesiod,  a  collar  g^vtn  to 
Hermtooe  the  wife  of  Cailmus,  and  a  sceptre, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  A§;amemnon, 
king  of  Argos  and  Myeense.  The  collar  prov- 
ed fatal  to  all  those  that  wore  it.  but  the 
sceptre,  aAer  the  death  of  AgamemnoB,  was 
carefully  pre»rved  at  Cberonsea  and  regard- 
ed as  a  divinity.    The  amours  of  Vulcan  are 
BOt  nomeroas.     He  demanded  Minerva  froos 
Japiter,  who  had  promiied  faini  in  marriage 
whatever  goddess  he    shenld    choose,  and 
when  she  revised  his  addresses,  be  attempt 
ed  to  offer  her  violence.    Minerva  resisted 
with  success,  though  there  remained  on  her 
body  some  marks  of  Vulcan^s  paasion,  which 
she  threw  down  upon  earth  wrapped  up  in 
wool      [ouf.    £nchthouiQs.]     This    disap- 
pointment in  hie  tove  wm  repaired  by  Ju- 
piter,  who  gave    him  one  of  the  Graces, 
Venus  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  wi£s  of  Vulcan  ;  her  infidelity  is 
well    known,  as  well  as  her  amours  with 
Mars,  which  were  discovered  by   Phoebus, 
and  exposed  to  the  gods  by    her  own  ho« 
band,    [vid^  Alectryon.]    The  worship  of 
Vulcan  was  well  established,  particularly  in 
Sgypt,  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome.  It  was  uso 
nl  in  the  saorificet  that  were  offiu«d  to  him 
to  bum  the  whole  victim^  and  not  reserve 
part  of  it  as  in  the  immolations  to  the  rest  of 
the  gods.    A  calf  and  a  boar-pig  were  the 
priooipaJ  viotims  ofiered.     Vulcan  was  re- 
presented as  covered  with  sweat,  blowing 
with  his  nervous  arm  the  fires  of  hit  forges. 
His  breast  was  hairy,  and  his  forehead  was 
blackened  with  smoke.    8ome  represent  him 
lame  and  da^rmed,  holding  a  hammer  rais- 
ed in  the  air,  ready  to  strike ;  while  with 
the   other  hand  he  turns,  with   pincers, 
thundert>olt  on  bis  anvil,  for  which  an  eagle 
waits  by  his  side  to  carry  it  to  Jupiter.     He 
appears  on  some  monuments  with  a  long 
beard,  dishevelled  hair,  half  naked,  and  a 
small  round  cap  on  his  head,  while  he  holds 
a  hammer  and  phaces  in  bis  hand.     The 
Egyptians  represented  him  under  the  figure 
of  a  monkey.  Vulcan  has  received  the  names 
of  Mulciher^  PamphantA,  Clyioieehnet^  Paur 
damalor^   Cyllopodet,    Chalatpoda^   &o.    all 
expressive  of  his  lameness  and  his  profession. 
He  was  father  of  Cupid,  by  Venus;  of  Ce 
cuius,  Cecrops,  Cacus,  Periphetes,  Cercyoo, 
Ocrisia,  &o.    Cicero   speaks  of  mere  than 
one  deity  of  the  name  of  Vakan.    One  he 
calls  son  of  CoelQe,  ami  father  of  ApoUo  by 
Minerva  ;  the  second  ho  mentions  is  son  ot 
the  Nile,  and  called  Phta  by  the  Egyptians ; 
the  third  was  the  son  of  Jn|»ter  and  Juno, 
snd  fixed  his  residenoe  in  Lemnos ;  and  the! 
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feurth,  who  bttik  his  ibcse*  ia  tkm 
ands,  was  son  of  Menauos.  £Baniar  mi^ 
tions  ano  ther  Vulcan  more  ancient  ^nm«-  | 
ther  of  these,  namely  the  Tubal  C«aB  *  1 
Scripture,  who,  havmg  applied  KimeaUtetta  * 
forging  of  metals,  as  Mosea  iiilbiiBs  m%  b-  | 
came  the  model  and  original  of  all  fbe  wwl 
According  to  some,  Vuican  is  the 
fire,  sukI  Varro  makes  the  nsune  to  be 
rived  from  the  force  and  violc-oce  ef 
meat*  (FtiJoaniM,  qwui  VoluanMLt 
nii  per  aertm  voHtet;  vel  m  t%mc 
iSttiSt)  and  therefore  he  is  painted 
blue  hat,  a  symbol  of  the  celeatul  or 
tary  fire,  which  is  by  nature  pure  sod  ^ 
mixed ;  whereas  the  ooramou  fire  that  is  mi 
earth  is  weak«  and  wants  fuel  to  aiqipert  ic, 
and  therefore  Vulcan  is  said  to  be  Ine.  He 
is  said  also  lo  have  been  <:att  down  from  bee- 
ven  into  Lemnes  from  that  island  hcvi^  beea 
of  volcanie  origin.]  Henotf.  Tftesg.  ^  a 
Scut.  Here  140  and  320.— vtfeellod.  I,  c  a 
A:c— flbmer.  IL  1,  v.  57,  and  L  15.  v.  0^1. 
l1,v.397,i^.~DM.fi.^Pasct.  I,  ctt,  L 
3,  c.  17.— Ctc.  de  Stti,  D.  3,  c.  22.— Hsved^ 
2  and  3.— .f^arre  de  L,  L. — fV^.  JEn.  7.  ^ 
VoLtiiTivg,  a  Roman  knigbt  who  coa- 
spired  with  Piso  against  Nero,  I&c.  AaL 
-^— >  A  senator  in  the  reign  of  Diodestaayaha 
attempted  to  write  an  historj  %d  all  seeh  as 
had  reigned  at  Rome,  either  aa  lawfiii  sa^ 
vereigns  or  by  usorpatioD.  Of  his  wafa 
nothing  is  eztaot  but  an  account  of  Avidmi 
Cnssius,  who  revolted  in  the  eaai  duri^  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  which  work  nrmi  ■». 
oribe  to  Spartianos. 

VvLTVRVirM,  a  town  of  Campeoia«  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Vultumua.  [vstf.  ViUtor- 
nus.]  Lio.  2S,  c.  ^.— PIsn.  8,  c.  &— Abe 
an  aocient  name  of  Capua.    X^,  4«e.  37. 

VoLTimBOs,  a  river  of  Cempeaia  wmtg 
in  the  Appenmes,  [in  the  territorj  ef  the 
Hirpini,]  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrtmne  Sm 
after  pesnn|  by  the  tewn  of  Capaa.  [la  tbt 
second  Pumc  war  a  fort  was  erected  at  ths 
mouth  of  this  river,  which  allerwards  beoues 
a  town,  in  which  was  establiahed  a  Roomb 
colony.  The  name  of  this  town  ares  Vultnr- 
num.  The  modem  name  <tf  the  river  is  ^«f- 
tWHM.]    Lverti.  5,  664— Fir^.  ,d&a.  7,  v. 

729 ^The  god  of  Tiber  waa  also  kaen 

by  that  name.     Fmrro  dt  L.  JU4^e.  6. 

The  wind  which  received  the  name  ef  VuK 
tnmua  when  it  blew  from  the  ode  ef  the  Val- 
tumus,  highly  inoommoded  the  Romaoa  at 
the  battle  of  Cannm.    [It  corresponds  to  tbt 

south-east.]     Lw.  22,  c  43  and  46. A 

surname  of  ApoUo  on  Mount  Lsssoa  in  leaiii 
near  £phesusw  The  god  received  this  name 
from  a  shepherd  who  raised  him  a  temple  cf: 
ter  he  had  been  drawn  out  of  a  snblerraneous 
cavern  by  vultures. 

VuLsiivuM,  a  town  of  Etmria,  where  Se- 
janus  was  bom.  [It  was  situate  on  the  nwth- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Laeoa  VuliiBiettai. 
and  is  now  B^UenaJl 

UxANTis,  now  Utbani^  an  lalaBd  on  the 
coast  of  Britany. 

UxBi.LODdwuM,  ajown^^^g^^efended 
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f  aC««p  rookf,  now  Ptiedi  d^Istoht.    Cm,  B.  y  tim  of  tiM  Mme  oame,  eoliqiMred  by  Alexin* 
-.  8«e.33.  Hder.   Tbe  Tigrk  rises  m  tbair  ooantry.  5lra6. 

UxKirriTMt  »town  of  Cmlabrift,  now  Ugm^t^^Di^. 
^*  n     UbIta,  an  inlancl  town  of  Africa  daetrojcd 

U^u*  wiomiUuit  of  Aiinenia,  witb  a  na- !|b]r  Ceiar.    Hirl.  <le  Afrie*  41,  ke. 
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K.ANTHT,  a  people  of  Thrace The 

AhabiUots  of  Xantbtu  in  Asia.    (nd.  Xao- 
bae.) 

Xavtbica,  a  fettival  obseryed  by  the  Ma- 
^looiant  in  the  monlh  called  XantbicuB,  the 
ame  as  April.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a 
oatratioD  of  the  army  with  ^^eat  solemnity. 
K.  bitch  was  cut  into  two  parts,  and  one  half 
>r  the  body  placed  on  one  side  and  the  other 
3art  on  the  other  ^ide,  after  which  the  sol- 
liert  marched  between,  and  they  imitated  a 
real  battle  by  a  sham  engag^ement. 

Xahthus,  or  Xahthos,  a  river  of  Troas, 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  w  the  same  as  the  Seaman" 
der^  bnt,  according  to  Homer,  it  was  called 
Xanthos  by  the  eods  and  Scamander  by  men. 
(vid-  Scamander.)^— A  river  of  Lycia,  an- 
ciently call<}d  Sirbei.  It  was  sacred  to  Apol- 
lo, and  fell  into  the  sea  near  Patara.  Homtr* 
//.  6,  V.  17?.— rtr^r.^n.  4,  v.  143.-^«Zfl,  1, 
c.  15.— A  Greek  historian  of  Lydiaf  who 
wrote  an  account  of  his  country,  of  which  some 
fragments  remain.  Dionyi.  Hai.— — A  km; 
oi  Breotia,  who  made  war  a^inst  the  Athe- 
utans.    He  was  killed  by  the  artifice  of  Me- 

lanthus.    (t^.  Apaturia.) A  philosopher 

of  Samns,  in  whose  house  iEsop  lived  some 
time  as  servant.  ^— A  town  uf  Lycia,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  distance  of 
aboqt  15  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  The  in- 
habitants are  celebrated  for  their  love  of  li- 
berty and  national  independence.  Brutus  laid 
sieofe  to  their  city,  and  when  at  last  they  were 
unable  looo^er  to  support  themselves  against 
the  enemy,  they  set  fire  to  their  houses  and 
destroyed  themselves.  The  conqueror  wish- 
ed to  spare  them ;  but  though  he  ofiered  re- 
wards to  his  soldiers  if  they  brought  any  of 
the  Xanthians  alive  into  his  presence,  only 
150  were  saved,  much  against  their  will. 
jjppian.  4.—Plut.  in  BrtU, 

XAffTippK,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  remark- 
ble  for  her  ill  humour  and  peevish  disposi- 
tion, which  are  become  proverbial.  Sotr.e 
suppose  that  the  philosopher  was  acquainted 
with  her  moroseness  and  insolence  before  he 
married  her,  and  that  he  took  her  for  his  wife 
to  try  bis  patience,  and  inure  himself  to  the 
malevolent  reflections  of  mankind.  She  con- 
tinually tormented  him  with  her  impertinence, 
and  one  day,  not  satisfied  with  using  the  most 
bitter  invectives,  she  emptied  a  vessel  of  dirty 
water  oQ  his  head,  upon  which  the  ohiloso 
phcr  coolly  observed,  after  thunder  mere  ge- 
nerally jolU  rain,  [**  It  is  very  probable," 
observes  Enfield,  '*  that  the  infirmities  of  this 
good  woman  have  been  exaggerated,  and 
that  calumny  has  had  some  hand  in  finishing 
her  picture  ;  ibr  Socratea  himself,  in  a  dia- 
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logue  with  his  ton  Lamprocles,  allows  her 
many  domestic  virtues,  and  we  find  her  af- 
terwards expressing  great  afiection  for  her 
husband  during  his  imprisonaienL  She  must 
have  been  as  deficient  in  onderstanding  as 
she  was  froward  in  dispoaition,  if  she  had  not 
profited  by  the  daily  leasons,  which  for  twen* 
ty  years  she  received  from  such  a  master.**} 
JElian.  r,  H.  7,  c.  10,  L  9,  c  7, 1.  U,c.  12  — 
Diog.  in  Socrat, 

XAiiTimrs,  a  Lacedsmonias  general  who 
assisted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punio 
war.  He  defeated  the  Romans,  2&6  B.  C» 
and  took  the  celebrated  Regulus  prisoner. 
Such  signal  services  deserved  to  be  reward- 
ed; but  the  CarthaginiAns looked  with  envioui 
jealousy  upon  Xantippaf«  and  he  retired  to 
Corinth  after  he  had  saved  them  from  des* 
tmctioa.  Some  anthers  support  that  the 
Carthaginians  ordered  him  to  be  assassinated, 
and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea*  as  ha 
was  returning  hpma ;  while  others  say  that 
they  had  prepared  a  leaky  ship  to  convey 
him  to  Corinth,  which  he  artfully  avoided. 
Liv,  18  and  20,  o.  43.— ^fiaw.  de  Pun,-'-^-^ 
An  Athenian  general  who  fought  ai^inst  the 
Persians  at  Mycale  with  Leotychides.  A 
statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  citadel 
of  Athens.  He  made  some  conquests  in 
Thrace,  and  increased  the  power  of  Athens. 
He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  by 
Agariste  the  niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  expell- 
ed the  PisistratidsB  from  Athens.  Paw.  3,  c. 
7, 1.  8,  c  52.— —A  son  of  Pericles  who  dis- 
graced his  father  by  his  disobedience,  his  in- 
gratitude, and  his  extra vaganoe.  He  died  of 
the  plague  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.    PltU, 

XsNARCRus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Seleucia,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  and  at 
Rome,  and  was   intimate    with   Augustus. 

Strnb.  1 1. A  prsstorofthe  Achaean  league 

who  wished  to  favour  the  interest  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans. 

XsjriiDXS,  a  Corinthian  who  went  to  buj 
Diogenes  the  Cynic  when  sold  as  a  slave. 
He  asked  him  what  he  could  do  >  upon  which 
t  he  Cynic  answered,  command  freemen.  This 
noble  answer  so  pleased  Xeniades,  that  he 
gave  the  Cynic  his  liberty,  and  mtrusted  him 
with  the  care  and  education  of  his  children. 
i>iog.—G€//.  2,0.  18. 

Xsjyius,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  as  the 
god  ol  hospitality, 

Xenoclra,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple 
at  Delphi,  from  whom  Hercules  extorted  an 
oracle  by  fiorce  when  she  refused  to  answer 
him  because  he  was  not  purified  of  the  blood 
and  death  of  Iphitns.    Paus,  10,  c  13. 

XE50CWC8,  a  tragic  wri^er^who^obttined 
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four  times  a  poetical  prize,  in  a  contentioD 
in  which  Euripides  was  competitor,  either 
through  the  i^Dorance  or  by  the  bribery  of 
bis  judges.      The  names  of   his    tragedier 
which  obtained  the  victory  were  CE^ipua,  Ly 
caon,  Bacchae,  Athamas   Satyricus,  against 
the  Alexander,  Patamedes,  Trojani,  and  Si- 
syphus Satyricus,  of  Euripides.     His  grantl 
son  bore  also  the  name  of  Xe  nodes,  and  rx 
celled  in  tragical  compositions,     ^lian.  y, 
H,  2,  c.  8.— A  celebrated  rhetorician  ol 
Adramyttium.     Strab.  13. 

Xenocrates,  au  ancient  philosopher,  ^or 
at  Chalcedon  and  educated  in  the  school  ol 
Plato,  whose  friendship  he  gained,  and  whose 
approbation  he  merited.  Though  of  a  dull 
and  sluggish  disposition,  he  supplied  the  de- 
fects of  nature  by  unwearied  attention  and 
industry,  and  was  at  last  found  capable  of 
succeeding  in  the  school  of  Plato  after  Speu- 
sippus,  about  339  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  remarkable  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  he 
required  that  his  pupils  should  be  acquainted 
with  mathematics  before  they  came  node 
his  care,  and  he  even  rejected  some  who  haii 
not  the  necessary  qualification,  saying  that 
they  had  not  yet  found  the  key  of  philosophy 
He  did  not  only  recommend  himself  to  hu 
pupils  by  precepts,  but  more  powerfully  by 
example ;  and  since  the  wonderful  change  hv 
had  made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  au 
ditors,  (yid,  Polemon,)  his  company  was  as 
much  shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extrava- 
gant, as  it  was  courted  by  the  virtuous  and 
the  benevolent.  Philip  of  Macedon  attempt 
ed  to  gain  his  confidence  with  money,  but 
with  no  success.  Alexander  in  this  imitated 
his  father,  and  sent  some  of  his  friends  with 
50  talents  for  the  philosopher.  They  were 
introduced,  and  supped  with  Xenocrates. 
The  repast  was  small,  frugal,  and  elegant 
without  ostentation.  On  the  morrow,  the 
officers  of  Alexander  wished  to  pay  down 
the  50  talents,  but  the  philosopher  asked 
them  whether  they  had  perceived  from  the 
entertainment  of  the  preceding  day,  that  he 
was  not  in  want  of  money :  7'e7/  ifour  mtuter, 
said  he,  to  keep  his  money t  he  has  more  peo' 
pie  to  maintain  than  !  have-  Yet  not  to  of 
feud  the  monarch,  he  accepted  a  small  sum, 
about  the  200th  part  of  one  talent.  His  cha< 
racter  was  not  less  conspicuous  m  every  other 
particular,  and  he  has  been  cited  as  an  in* 
stance  of  virtue  from  the  following  circum< 
stance.  The  courtezan  Lais  had  pledged 
herself  to  forfeit  an  immense  sum  of  money 
if  she  did  not  triumph  over  the  virtue  of 
Xenocrates.  She  tried  every  art,  assumed 
the  most  captivating  looks,  and  used  the 
most  tempting  attitudes  to  gain  the  pbiloso  • 
pher,  but  in  vain ;  and  she  declared  at  last 
that  she  had  not  lost  her  money,  as  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  conquer  an  human  being, 
not  a  lifeless  stone.  Though  so  respected 
and  admired,  yet  Xenocrates  was  poor,  and 
he  was  dragged  to  prison  because  he  was 
unable  to  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  state. 
He  was  delivered  from  confinement  by  one  of 
his  friends.  His  integrity  was  ao  well  known 
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that  when  he  appeared  ia  the  court  as  a  «f 
ness,  the  judges  dispensed  iwith  his  oath,  it 
iied  B.  C.  314,  in  his  B2d  year,  aft«r  he  hu 
presided  in  the  academy  for  above  25  yam 
it  is  said  that  he  Ml  in  the  night  wick  ha 
head  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  thai  he  es 
«ufibcated.  He  had  written  above  fiO  tfta- 
ii.<es  on  different  subjects*  all  now  luK.  Be 
acknowledged  no  other  deitj  bat  heBvea,ud 
(he  seven  planets,  [or  rather*  he  iangbttks; 
(he  heavens  are  divine  and  the  wlmn  celcfCm: 
^>ds  'y  and  that  beside*  these  divinities  then 
are  terrestrial  demons  of  a  middle  nataiY  be- 
•  ween  the  gods  and  man.]  I^i^g. — Cir^  ti 
Attic.  10,  ep.  1,  iLe.->T«iae.  5,  c  K— ^a' 

Max.  2,  c.   10. — Lueian, A  phjnaaa  ■ 

the  age  of  Nero,  not  in  gv^at   eeteem.    Ha 
Greek  treatise,  de  alnmnio  ex  injuaui*'hm,  u 
best  edited  by  Franzius  Lipa.  8vi>.  I7?t 
An  excellent  painter.     Pitfu  34U  c.  8. 

Xkhophanes,  a  Greek  philosophar  ol(V 
lophoo,  disciple  of  Archelaua,  B.  C.  53&  Bt 
wrote  several  poems  and  treatises,  and  fomiM 
H  «ect,  which  was  called  the  £leatic .  ia  Sic^ 
Wild  in  his  opinions  a  boat  astroaoaiy,  k» 
.supposed  that  the  atara  were  extiagouM 
every  morning  and  rekindled  at  nigbl;  ^ai 
eclipses  were  occasioned  bj  tlie  teaiparary 
extinction  of  the  sun  ;  that  the  aooa  was  m- 
habited,  and  18  times  bigger  than  fbe  esrili  • 
and  that  there  were  several  aoos  and  BOQai 
tor  the  convenience  of  the  dtflerent  ctUbmim 
of  the  earth.  He  further  imagined  thai  Gad 
and  the  world  were  the  same,  and  be  cretiili' 
the  eternity  of  the  universe ;  bat  bis  aaoabt- 
rent  opinion  about  the  divinity  raised  tha  •• 
tlignation  of  his  countrymen,  aod  he  was  ba>> 
ished.  He  died  very  poor  when  about  MM 
years  old.  Ctr.  quasi,  4.  c.  37,  ik  Dm.  Uc. 
3,  flk  Aol.  D.  1,  c.  11.— LadanA  Dw^  iatr. 
3,  c.  23. 

XxiroPRlLi78,  a  Pythagorean  philoaaphv, 
who  lived  to  his  l70th  year,  and  enjoyed  aL 
his  faculties  to  the  last.  He  wrote  apon  bm- 
5ic,  and  thence  he  was  called  the  mnaicua. 
Lucian,  de  Maerob, — Pirn.  7,  c  50.— /aL 
Max.  8,  c.  13. 

Xi-'irdPHoir,  an  Atbeaian,  son  of  GryikB, 
celebrated  as  a  general,  an  hisCoriaa,  and  a 
philosopher.  I  n  the  school  of  So  cratea  be  r»- 
ceived  those  instmctions  and  precepts  whMb 
**fter wards  so  eminently  distingniriicd  hxm  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  in  literary  soliiode,  aad 
»» the  prudent  father  of  a  laafly .  He  was  in- 
vited by  Proxenus,  one  of  his  intimate  friands. 
o  accompany  Cyrus  the  younger  ua  an  «xpe- 
tition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxea,  king  af 
Persia;  but  he  re  used  to  comedy  withoat  pse- 
viously  oonsultmg  his  venerable  mastar.  saA 
inquiring  into  the  pr<^icty  of  each  a  aa- 
ure.  Socrates  strongly  oppoaed  it,  and  ab- 
!<erved  that  it  might  raise  the  reseotmeot  of 
his  countrym*  n,  as  Sparta  had  made  an  aBi- 
ance  with  the  Persian  monarch  ;  hot,  hoe- 
ever,  before  be  proceeded  farther,  he  adiaai 
him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  ApoUo.  Xeaa- 
phon  paid  due  deference  to  the  iajonctioos  af 
Socrates,  bat  as  he  was  ambitioos  of  gicvy. 
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t  haateoed  with  preoipitatioa  to  Sardis, 
h«re  he  was  introduoed  to  the.  prince,  and 
eaied  with  grreat  attentioo.  In  the  army  of 
yrat,  Xenophoo  showed  that  he  was  a  trae 
sciple  of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had  been 
tacated  in  the  warlike  city  of  Athens .  Af- 
r  the  deeisire  battle  in  the  plains  of  Canaxa, 
3d  the  fall  of  Cyrus,  the  prudence  and  vi- 
)  u  r  of  his  mind  were  called  bto  action.  The 
»n  thousand  Greeks  who  had  followed  the 
aadard  of  an  ambitious  prince  were  now  at 
le  diatanoe  of  above  600  leases  from  their 
ative  home,  in  a  country  surrounded  ou 
irary  side  by  a  Tiotorious  enemy,  without 
loneyt  without  provisions,  and  without  a 
imder.  Xeuophon  was  selected  from  among 
he  officers  to  saperinteod  the  retreat  of  his 
oantrymen,  and  thoogh  he  was  often  oppos- 
d  by  malevolence  and  envy,  yet  his  persna- 
ive  eloqaence  and  his  activity  oonviniBed  the 
rreeks  that  no  general  coold  extricate  them 
rom  every  difficulty  better  than  the  disciple 
f  Socrates.  He  rose  superior  to  danger,  and 
hoDgh  onder  continual  alarms  from  the  sud- 
len  attacks  of  the  Persians,  he  was  enabled 
o  cross  rapid  rivers,  penetrate  through  vast 
leserts,  gain  the  tops  of  mountains,  till  he 
iottld  rest  secure  for  a  while,  and  refresh  his 
jred  companions.  This  celebrated  retreat 
was  at  last  happily  effected,  the  Greeks  re- 
turned home  after  a  march  of  1155  parasangs, 
or  leagues,  which  was  performed  in  215  days, 
after  an  absence  of  15  months.  [The  army 
of  Cyrus  marched  from  Sardis,  through  Ly. 
dia,Phrygia,  Lycaoqia,  and  Cappadooia,  cross* 
ed  the  mountains  of  Cilieia,  passed  through 
Cilica  and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  forded 
this  river,  passed  through  a  part  of  Arabia 
and  Babylonia,  until  they  reached  the  plain 
of  Cunaxa.  In  retreating  the  object  of  the 
Greeks  was  to  strike  the  Cuxine,  but  the  er- 
ror they  committed  was  in  making  that  sea 
extend  too  far  to  the  east.  From  Cunaxa 
they  turned  their  course  to  the  Tigris,  cross- 
ed that  river,  marched  through  Media,  north- 
wards, still  following  the  course  of  the  Tigris. 
They  then  crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Car- 
dnchi,  and,  after  great  exertions,  reached 
thesouroes  of  the  river  just  mentioned.  Af- 
ter thb  they  traversed  Armenia,  crossed  the 
Eaphrates  not  far  from  its  source,  lost  many 
of  their  number  in  the  marshes  through  the 
cold  and  snow,  and  at  last  reached  the  Phasis. 
Leaving  this  stream  they  passed  through  the 
countries  Trochi,  Chalybes,  Macrones,  Col- 
chtaos,  and  at  last  reached  the  Greek  colony 
of  Trapezus  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
As  there  were  not  ships  enough  there  to  re- 
ceive them  all,  they  determined  to  return 
home  by  land,  and  marching  along  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  came  at  last  to  Chalcedoo.  ] 
The  whole  perhaps  mi^ht  now  be  forgotten, 
or  at  least  but  obscurely  known,  if  the  great 
philosopher  who  planned  it,  had  not  employ- 
ed hu  pen  in  describing  the  <l8ngers  which 
he  escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  sur- 
mounted. He  was  no  sooner  returned  from 
Canaxa,  than  he  sought  new  honours  in  fol- 
lowing the  fortune  of  Agesilaos  in  Asia*    He 


enjoyed  his  confidence,  he  fought  under  his 
standard,  and  conquered  with  him  in  the  Asia^ 
tic  provinces,  as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  Coro- 
nsea.  His  fame,  however,  did  not  escape 
the  aspersions  of  jealousy  :  be  was  publicly 
banished  from  Aibens  for  aooompanying  Cy- 
rus against  his  brother,  and  being  now  with- 
out a  home,  he  retired  to  ScilTus,  a  small 
town  of  the  Elis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Olympia.  In  this  solitary  retreat  he  dedi- 
rateJ  his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  as  he 
bad  acquired  riches  in  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tions, he  began  to  adem  and  variegate  by 
the  hand  of  art,  for  his  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment, the  country  which  surrounded  Scii- 
lus.  He  built  a  small  temple  to  Dia- 
na, in  imitation  of  that  of  Ephesus,  and  spent 
part  of  his  time  in  rural  employments,^  or 
iu  hontiog  in  the  woods  and  mountains. 
His  peaceful  occupations,  however,  were  soon 
disturbed.  A  war  arose  between  the  Lacedas- 
mouians  and  EUis  ;  the  sanctity  of  Diana's 
temple,  and^the  venerable  age  of  the  philoso* 
pher,  who  lived  in  the  delightful  retreats  of 
Scillus,  were  disregarded,  and  Xeuophon, 
driven  by  the  Eliana  from  his  favourite  spot, 
where  he  had  composed  and  written  for  the 
information  of  posterity  and  hononr  of  hiA 
country,  retired  to  the  citv  of  Corinth.  In 
this  place  hedied,in  the  90th  year  ot  bis  age« 
359  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
works  of  Xenophon  are  numerous.  He  wrote 
nn  account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  called 
the  Anabasis,  and  as  he  had  no  inconsiderable 
share  in  the  enterprise,  his  descriptions  must 
be  authentic,  as  he  was  himself  an  eye-wit- 
ness. Many,  however,  have  accused  him  of 
partiality.  He  appeared  often  too  fond  of  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  his  favourite  Cyrus,  and 
while  he  describes  with  contempt  the  impru- 
dent operations  of  the  Persians,  he  does  not 
neglect  to  show  that  he  was  ^  native  of 
Greece.  His  Cyrop4tdi<L,  divided  into  eight 
books,  hat  given  rise  to  much  criticism,  aad 
while  some  warmly  maintain  that  it  is  a 
faithful  account  of  the  life  and  the  actions  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  jind  declare  that  it  it  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  others 
as  vehemently  deny  its  authenticity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero, 
the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  was  a  moral 
romance,  and  these  venerable  philosophers 
support,  that  the  historian  did  not  so  much 
write  what  Cyrus  had  been,  as  what  every 
true  good  and  virtuous]  monarch  ought  to  be. 
Hid  HeUenica  were  written  as  a  continuation 
of  the  history  of  Thucydides ;  and  in  his  Jtfe- 
morabilia  of  Socrates,  and  in  his  Jpologjf^  he 
has  shown  himself,  as  Valerius  Maximus  ob- 
serves, a  perfect  master  of  the  philosophy  of 
that  great  man,  and  he  has  explained  his 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts  with  all  the 
success  of  persuasive  eloquence  susd  conscious 
integrity.  These  are  the  most  famous  of  his 
compositions,  besides  which  there  are  other 
small  tracts,  hiseulogium  giveoon  Agesilaus, 
his  economics  on  the  duties  of  domestie 
life,  the  dialogue  entitled  Uiero,  in  which 
he  happily  describes  and  compArei  the  mise- 
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ry  which  attended  the  tyrant,  with  the  felici- 
ty of  a  viilaous  prince ;  a  treatise  on  hunt- 
ing^, the  sympotium  of  the  philotophert,  on 
the  ^remment  of  Athens  an<l  Sparta,  a 
treatise  on  tbe  reTennes  of  Attica,  &o.  The 
simplicity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon^s 
diction  hare  procured  him  the  name  of  th» 
Athenian  muse  and  the  bee  of  Greece,  and 
they  have  induced  Quintilian  to  say,  that  the 
Graces  dictated  his  lanfcuage,  and  that  the 
goddess  of  persoasion  dwelt  upon  bis  lips. 
His  sentiments,  as  to  the  divinity  and  reli- 
gion, were  the  same  as  those  of  the  venera- 
ble Socrates ;  he  supported  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  exhorted  his  friends  to  culti 
vate  those  virtues  which  ensure  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  with  all  the  seal  and  iervourof  a 
Christian.  He  has  been  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  tenderness' and  of  resignation  to  Provi- 
dence. As  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  he  was 
informed  that  Gryllus,  hk  eldest  son,  had 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Upon 
this  he  tore  the  garland  from  his  head,  but 
when  he  was  told  that  his  son  had  died  like 
a  Greek,  and  had  given  a  mortal  wound  to 
Epaminondas,  the  enemy*s  general,  he  re- 
placed the  flowers  on  his  head,  and  continued 
the  sacrifice,  exclaiming  that  the  pleasure  he 
derived   from  the  valour  of  his  son    was 

S eater  than  the  grief  which  his  unfortunate 
ath  occasioned.  The  best  editions  of  Xe 
nopbon  are  those  of  Leunclavins,  fol.  Fran 
cof.  1596,  of  Emesti,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips,  1763, 
and  tiie  Glascow  edition,  ISmo.  of  the  Cyro- 
pedia,  1767,  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  1764, 
the  Memorabilia  1761,  and  the  history  of 
Greece  1762,  and  likewise  the  edition  of 
Zeuniu%  published  at  Leipsic  in  8vo.  in  6 
vols,  between  th?  years  1778  and  1791 
[The  best  editions  now,  are  that  of  Weiske, 
Lips.  1798, 6  vols.  8vo.  and  that  of  Schnei- 
der, of  which  there  is  a  beautiful  reprint  from 
the  Clarendon  press,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  1812-17.] 
-^Cie.  in  Orat.  19.— Fa/.  Max,  6,  c.  10.— 
quirUU,  10,  c.  2.— >^itaii.  T.  H.  3,  c.  13,  L 
4,  c.  5. — Diog,  in  Xenoph. — Sonera.— —A 
writer  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centu 
xy,  known  by  his  Greek  romance  in  five 
books,  De  Amoribut  ArUhUB  Abrocoma^  pub- 
lished in  8vo.  and  4(0.  byCocceius,  Lend 
1726.-— —A  physician  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  Asdepiades.  He  enjoy- 
ed the  emperor's  favours,  and  through  him 
the  people  of  Cos  were  exempt  from  all  tax- 
es. He  had  the  meanness  to  poison  his  be- 
nefactor at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina. 
Tacit,  12,  Ann,  c  61  and  67. 

Xbrolibta,  a  ,part  of    Africa  between 
Egypt  and  Cyrene. 

Xbrxjss  1st,  succeeded  his  father  Darius 
on  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  the 
second  son  of  .the  monarch,  he  was  preferre<l 
to  his  elder  brother  Artabasanes.  The  causes 
alleged  for  this  preference  were  that  Arte- 
bazanes  was  son  of  Darius  when  a  private 
man,  and  that  Xerxes  was  born  after  his  fa- 
ther had  been  raised  on  the  Persian  throne 
'  om  Atossa  the  daughter  of  Cyrus.  Xerxes 
882 
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continued  the  warlike  prepumtSoas   ti  k 
father,  and  added  the  revolted    Um^ 
Elgypt  to  his  extensive  posaeauoosL    He  a^ 
wards  invaded  Europe,  and  entered  Gsm 
with  an  army,  whieh,  together  ^rith  tte  u- 
tterous  retinue  of  servants,  eonoclia.  sad  vi- 
men,  that  attended  it,  amounted  to  aa  lei 
than  5,2834^0  souls.    This  inultitiidfl,  mbak 
the  fidelity  of  historians  has  not  czagg«rate» 
was  stopped  at  Thermopylae,  bj  the  vafoer 
of  300  Spartans  under  kinir  LeoiB&s.     [1 
stetement  of  the  Grecian  forces  at  TharaBo- 
pyl»  prior  to  the  battle  will   be  feaad  imde 
the    article    ThermopyUe.]     Xes-zcs,  asto- 
nished that  such  a  hsmdful  of  mam  iboe^ 
dare  to  oppose  his  progreas«  ordered  wammd 
his    soldiers  to  bring  them   eUve  iolB  ke 
presenoe,  but  for  three  ancoeaaive  dajs  ^ 
most  valiant  of  the   Persian  troope 
peatedly  defeated  in  attempting  to 
the  monarch's  injunctions,  and  the 
of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have 
ed  longer,  if  a  Trachinian  had  not  led  a  de- 
tachment to  the  top  of  the  mounteia,  mi 
suddenly  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the  dcvoCed 
Leonidas.    The  king  himself  nearly  ptnb- 
ed  on  this  occasion,  and  it  has   been  re^- 
ed,  that  in  the  night,  the  desperate  Spartss 
sought,  for  a  while,  the  roy^  tent,  vbdi 
they  found  deserted,  and  wandered  tbra^^ 
the  Persian  army,  slaughterkig  thousand  be- 
fore them.    The  battle  of  Thermoprl*  «ai 
the  beginning  of  the  disgrace  of  Xerxes,  tki 
more  he  advanced,  it  was  to  expeneaoe  atw 
disappointmente;  his  fle^  was  defeated  at  Ar> 
temisium  and  Salamis,  and  tboqgli  be  barat 
the  deserted  city  of  Athens,  end  tnutedtetke 
artful  insinuations  of  Tbeaustodes,  yeths 
found  his  millions  unable  to  conquer  a  aatisa 
that  was  superior  to  him  in  the  knowled|gs  ef 
war  and  maritime  afibin.  Mortified  with  tke 
ill  success  of  his  expedition,  end  appraheB 
sive  of  imminent  danger  in  an  eneBy*s  coo- 
try,  Xerxes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  in  90 
days  he  marched  over  all    that   terriloffy 
which  before  he  had  passed  with  so  araeh 
pomp  and  parade  in  the  space  of  six  monthk 
Mardooius,  the  best  of  his  generals,  was  left 
behind,  with  an  army  o(30SfiOO  men,  and  tkt 
rest  that  had  survived  the  ravages  of  war,  sf 
famine,  and  pestilence,  followed  their  tinid 
monarch  into  Thrace,  where  his  steps  vefe 
marked  by  the  numerous  birds  of  prey  thst 
hovered  round  him,  and  fed  upon  the  dead 
carcasses  of  the  Persians.     When  he  reachei 
the  Hellespont,  Xerxes  found  the  brii%e  of 
boats  which  he  had  erected  there,  totally  dm' 
troyed  by  the  storms,  and  he  crossed  the  stnib 
in  a  small  fishing  vessel.  Restored  te  hiskia^ 
dom  and  safety,  he  foigot  his  dangers,  bis  kn- 
esy  and  his  defeats,  and  gave  himself  ap  to  ri- 
ot and  debauchery.    His  indoleoos  sod  loxn* 
rious  voluptuousness  ofiended  hb  sQbJ€e(s,siid 
Artabanus,  the  captain  of  his  gasrds^  eoa- 
spired  against  him,  and  murdered  turn  ia  bii 
bed,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign,  aboat  464 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Tbt  perMBsl 
accomplishments  of  Xerxes  have  beea  eon- 
mended  by  ancient  authors,  andHerodotii 
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erve»  that  there  was  oot  one  ouid  among 

mllliooa  of  his  army  that  was  equal  to 

cnooarch   ia  coaielinesB  or  statare,  or 

t    ym^s  as  worthy  to  preside  over  a  great 

1  e-zteosive  empire.     The  piotureis  fioish- 

aod  the  character  of  Xerxes  completely 
3Wia,  when  we  hear  Justio  eiclaim,  that 
i  vast  armameDt  that  invade*!  Greece  was 
thoat  a   head.     Xerxes  has  been  cited  as 

iKutance  of  humanity.     When  he  review 

hU  millions  from  a  stately  throne  in  the 
kias  of  Asia,  he  suddenly  shed  a  torrent  of 
irs  oa  the   recollection  that  the   multitude 

men  he  saw  before  his  eyes,  in  one  hun- 
ed  years  should  be  no  more.  His  pride 
id  ineolenoe  have  been  deservedly  censured, 
i  ordered  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
id  the  waves  to  be  whipped  because  the 
rst  bridge  he  had  laid  across  the  Hellespont 
ad  been  destroyed  by  a  storm.  He  out  a 
^annel  through  Mount  Athos,  and  saw  his 
eet  sail  in  a  place  which  before  was  dry 
roaod.  The  very  rivers  were  dried  up  by 
is  army  as  he  advanced  towards  Greece, 
nd  the  cities  which  he  entered  reduced  to 
irant  and  poverty.  HerodoL  1,  c.  183, 1.  7, 
'..  %  Sic.-^Dtod.  U.^Strab.  9.— ^/ton.  3, 
y.  H.  ZS.—Jnsiin.  ^  c  10,  &c — Pwu.  3,  c. 
I,  1.  8,  c.  Ae.—LtuoH.  «,  V.  672.— P/u/.  in\ 


Tlum.iM.-'f'al.  Mix.'-'Itocral,  in  Panaih. 

— Seneca,  de  Conti.  Sap,  4. The  2d,  sue- 

ceedetl  his  lather  Artaxerzes  Loogimanus  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  425  B.  C.  and  was  as* 
sassinated  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  his 

brother  Sogdianas -A  painter  of  Heraclea, 

who  made  a  beautiful  representation  of  Ve- 
nus. 

XiPHONiA,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the 
north  of  Syracuse,  now  Cruee.  Sirab.  6.-— — 
Also  a  towirnear  it,  now  Augu$la, 

Xoi8,  (a  city  of  Egypt,  situate  in  an  island 
in  the  Phatnetic  branch  of  the  Nile,  below 
Sebenaytus.]     Strab,  17. 

XiTTSiA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  plains  of 
Leoutinm  in  Sicily.    Diod.  5. 

XiTTBUS,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of 
Deucalion,  [vu/.  lones.J  Apollod.  X^q,!^ — 
Paut.  7,  c.  I. — Euripid.in  ion.  l,8c.  1. 

XTLENOPdLis,  [or,  the  city  of  wood,]  a 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  built  by 
Alexander,  supposed  to  be  Lakeri.  PUn,  6, 
c.  23. 

Xtitoichia,  an  anniversary  day  observed 
at  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  the  time  in  which  the  people 
of  Attica  left  their  country-seats,  and«  by  ad- 
vice of  Theseus,  all  united  in  one  body. 
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^ABATUS,  a  river  of  Assyria  falling  into 
the  Tigris,  near  which  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks  stopped  in  their  return.  [It  is  call- 
ed Zabatus  by  Xenophon,  but  otherwise  Za- 
bus  or  Zerbis,  and  traverses  a  large  portion 
of  Assyria.  It  was  called  Lycus  (Avkoc),  or 
'-Uhewolf,*'  by  the  Greeks;  but  it  has  re- 
sumed its  primitive  denomination  of  Zab^  or, 
according  to  some  modern  traveller*,  Zarb. 
Farther  down,  another  river,  named  Zabus 
Minor,  and  called  by  the  Macedonians  Ca- 
prus,  (Kca-coc),  or  "  (he  boar^''  is  also  receiv 
ed  by  the  Tigris,  and  is  now  called  by  the 
Turks  AUorum,  or  *♦  the  river  ofgold>^']  Xe- 
nophon. 

ZACTrraus,  a  native  of  Boeotia  who  ac- 
companied Hercules    when    he   went  into 
Spain  to  destroy  Gary  on.    At  the  end  of  the 
expedition  be  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
Geryon^s  flocks  by  the  hero,  and  ordered  to 
condact  thetn  to  Thebes.    As  he  went  on  his 
journey,  he  was  bit  by  a  serpent,  and  some 
time  after  died.     His  companions  carried  his 
body  away,  and  buried  it  in  an  island  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  which  from  that  time  was  called 
Zaeyiithm.    The  island  of  Zacjrntbus,  now 
called  Zante^  is  situate  at  the  south  of  Cepha- 
leaia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
ia  about  60  miles  in  circumference*  [and  is 
one  ot  the  Ionian  Islands.]     Liv.   26,  c.  24. 
— P/in.4,c.  12.—S^ra^.  2  and  8.— Jtfcto,  2,  c. 
1.— Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  246, 1.  9.  v.  24.— Orirf. 
de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  432.— Paw.  4,  c.  23.— 
Firg.  JEn.  3,  v.  270. 
ZAORjE(is,a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Proser- 
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pine,  the  same  as  the  first  Bacchus,  of  whom 
Cicero  speaks.  Some  say  that  Jupiter  ob- 
tained Proserpine's  favours  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  in  one  of  the  caves  of  Sicily,  where 
her  mother  had  concealed  her  from  his  pur- 
suits, and  that  from  this  union  Zagraens  was 
born. 

I  Zalevcds,  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locrians  in 
Italy,  and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras, 
1 650  B.  C.  He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  austere,  and  he  attempted  to 
enforce  his  laws  more  by  inspiring  shame  than 
dread.  He  had  wisely  decreed  that  a  person 
guilty  of  adultery  should  lose  both  his  eyef. 
His  philosophy  was  called  to  a  trial  when  he 
was  informed  that  his  son  was  an  adulterer. 
He  ordered  the  law  to  be  executed ;  the  peo- 
ple interfered,  but  Zaleucus  resisted,  and  ra- 
ther than  violate  his  own  institutions,  he  com- 
manded one  of  his  own  eyes,  and  one  of  those 
of  his  son,  to  be  pat  out.  This  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  people,  that  while  Zaleu- 
cus presided  over  the  Locrians,  no  person  was 
again  found  guilty  of  adultery,  f^al.  Max. 
1,  c.  ^,1.  6,  c.  5.— Cwr.  de  Leg.  2,  c.  6,  ad  At- 
Ue.  6,  ep.  \.—JElian.  V.  H.  2,  c.  37, 1.  3,  c. 
17, 1.  13,  c.  24 — Strab.  6. 

Zama,  or  Zagma,  a  town  of  Numidia, 
[now  Zatnora^  three  hundred  miles  [south- 
west] from  Carthage,  celebrated  for  the  vic- 
tory which  Scipio  obtained  there  over  the 
great  Aonibal,  B.  C.  202.  Metellus  besieged 
i{,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss. 
Hirt.  Af.  91.— C.  Kep.  in  Annib — Liv.  30, 
c.  ^.^SaUust.  rfg,^Mi-G^%.J-^^'^'' 
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3,v.  261.— Sfmd.  17. A  town  of  Cappa- 

xJocia Of  Mesopotamia. 

ZamoiAis,  or  Zalmoxib,  a  slave  and  dis 
ciple  of  P7thag;ora8.      He  accompanied  his 
master  in  E^Tpt,  and  afterwards  retired  into 
the  coantrj  of  the  Gets,  which  had  given 
him  birth.     He  began  to  civilize  his  country- 
men, and  the  more  easily  to  g;aio  repatatioo. 
be  concealed  himself  for  three  years  in  a  sub 
terraneous  cave,  and  afterwards  made  them 
believe  that  he  was  jast  raised  frftm  the  dead 
[Herodotus,  who  relates  this  fabulous  story 
as  a  common  tradition,  gives  it  no  credit,  but 
expressly  says,  that  so  far  from  being  a  Py 
thagorean,  he  flourished  at  a  much  earlier 
period  then  Pythagoras.     The  general  testi 
mooy  of  ihe  ancients  famishes  reasons  for 
concluding  that  Zamolxis  was  a  Tbracian, 
who,  at  a  very  remote  period,  taught  the 
Scythians  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  that  after  his  death  they  paid 
iiim  divine  honours.     Herodotus  relates  that 
«t  certain  festivals  they  chose  aeveral  persons 
by  lot  who  were  to  be  sent  as  messengers  to 
Zamolxis;  and  that  they  put  them  to  death 
by  throwmgthem  up  into  the  air,  and  catch 
ing  them  as  they  fell,  upon  the  points  of  their 
epears.]    After  death  he  received  divine  ho 
noors.     Diod, — Herodol.  4,  c.  19,  &c. 

Zancle,  a  town  of  Sicily,  or  the  strait? 
which  separate  that  island  from  Italy.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  harbour  appearing 
like  a  scythe,  which  was  c9\\ed(ayKXti  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  or,  as  others  say,  be 
cause  the  scythe  with  which  Saturn  mutilated 
his  father  fell  there,  or  because,  as  Diodorus 
reports,  a  person  named  Zand  us  had  either 
built  it  or  exercised  its  sovereignty.  Zancle 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Samiaos,  497  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  three  years  af- 
ter it  was  recovered  by  Anaxilaus,  the  Mes- 
^nian  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  hia  native  country,  and  called  it 
Jttitana.  [vid.  Messana  and  Mamertini.]  It 
was  founded,  as  most  chronologists  support 
about  1058  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
ihe  pirates  of  Cumie  in  Italy,  and  peopled  by 
Samiaos,  lonians,  and  Chnlcidian^.  Strab.6^ 
—Diod,  4,-^1101.  1,  V.  662.— Ortrf.  Fa*/.  4, 
V.  99.  JM«I.  14,  V.  6,  1.  15,  v.  290.— Paul.  4. 
c.  23. 

[Zarahcm,  or  DRAiTGiB,  a  people  of  Asia. 
«outb-east  of  Aria.  Their  capital  Proph- 
ihasia  is  still  called  Zarang,] 

[Zariaspa  Baotra,  the  capital  of  Bac 
iria,  now  Balk.} 

Zebina,  Alexander,  an  impostor  who 
ftisiurped  the  throne  of  Syria  at  the  instigation 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

ZBLA,or  Zelia,  a  town  of  Pentus,  [south- 
east of  Amasea,]  where  Caesar  defeated 
Phnrnaces,  son  of  Mithridatet.  In  express 
ing  this  victory  in  his  despatches,  the  gene- 
ral used  the  words  vtni,  vidu  ffieu  Sitei,  Ccrs. 

'S'i.—HirJ,  jiUr.  72. A  town  of  Troaa  at 

the  foot  of  Ida. 

Zkho,  a  philosopher  of  Elia  or  Velia  in 

^taly,  the  disciple,  or,  acoording  to  some,  the 

Jopted  eon  of  Parmenidea,  and  the  supposed 
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inventor  of  dialectic    His  opiiaiooff  a.taeQtfc^ 
universe,  the  unity,  incompreli  1 1  liil  i\  ■> J ■.  *^ 
immutability  of  all  things,  were  t^  mm' 
with  those  of  Xenophanea  aod  tbe  teal 
the  Eleatic  philoeophers.     It  is  asiJ  tiaac  k' 
attempted  to  deliver  hia   couotrj  from  fe 
tyranny  of  Nearchus.     Hia  plot   wm  «S«i- 
vered,  and  he  was  expoeetlto  the  orast 
ciating  torments  to  reveal  the  naoic*  of 
'-omplices,  but  this  he  bore  with  anpta^leliKi 
fortitude;  and,  not  to  be  at  la»t  ooB<^eradkr 
tortures,  he  out  off  his  tongue  with  bo  tiee^ 
and  spit  it  into  the  lace  ol  the  tvraot.     Soa* 
say  that  he  was  pounded  alive  in  a  fDortmr.aB: 
that  in  the  midst  of  his  tormeots  be  eali»c  £. 
Nearchus,  as  if  to  reveal  sometbaig^  of  bb- 
portance;  the  tyrant  approached   bxB,  a&. 
Zeno,  as  if  willing  to  whisper  to  haok^  ca^k 
his  ear  with  his  teeth,  and   bit  it  off.    Ck 
Tvse.  2,  c.  22,  rfe  Jfat.    X>.    3,    c,    SSr- 
Diog.  iu  Frag.-^Fai.  Max,  3,  c  3- — fis^- 

9 [The  founder  of  the  s«rt  of    :he  SBa- 

ics,  born  at  Citiam.  in  the  islamS  of  Cypms. 
His  father  was  by  profession  a  mercJiaMt,  l«t, 
discovering  in  his  son  a  aCroog^  propestfsty  to- 
wards learning,  he  early  devoted  him  te  fta 
study  of  philosophy.     In  his  mercantile  capa- 
city, the  former  bad  fr^uent  occasioa  Co  t«^ 
Athens,  where  he  parehaaed  for  the  ye»S 
Zeno  several  of  the  writings  of  the  moat  cai- 
nent  Socratic  philosophers.     These  be  tmd 
with  great  avidity ;  and  when  he  was  aboat 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  determine^  to  take  a 
voyage  to  a  city  which  was  so  celebrated  bsti 
as  a  mart  of  trade  and  of  science.     Whether 
this  voyage  was  in  part  mercantile,  or  wbeBr 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  courer?Big  witli 
those  philosophers  whose  writings  Zeoo  had 
long  admired,  is  uncertain.     If  it  be  tree,  ss 
some  writers  relate,  that  he  brought  vitfa  klD 
a  valuable  cargo  of  Phoenician  parple,  whick 
was  lost  by  shipwreck  upon  the  coaat  of  At- 
tica, this  circumstance  will  account  for  tke 
fac  ility  with  which  he  at  first  attached  his- 
self  to  a  sect,  whose  leading   principle  vas 
contempt  of  riches.     Upon  his  first  arriral 
in  Athens,  going  accidentally  ioto  the  shop  of 
a  bookseller,  he  took  up  a  volume  of  the  eoo- 
mentaries  of  Xenophon,  and  after  reading  a 
few  passages,  was  so  much  del%hted  with  tbc 
work,  and  formed  so  high  an  idea  of  itsan- 
th  r,  that  he  asked  the  bookseller  where  he 
might  meet  with  such  men  ?  Cmtes,  the  Cy- 
nic philosopher,  happening  at  that  instant  to 
be  passing  by,  the  bciokaeUer  pointed  to  him, 
and  said,  *'  Follow  that  man.*'     Zeno  som 
found  an  opportunity  of  attending  upon  the 
instructions  of  Crates,  and  was  so  well  pleas- 
ed with  his  doctrine  that  he  became  one  of 
his  disciples.     But  though  he  highly  admired 
the  general  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Cyaie 
school,  he  could  not  easiiy  reconcile  himself 
to  their  peculiar  manners.     Besides,  bis  in- 
quisitive turn  of  mind  would  not  allow  bin 
to  adopt  that  indifference  to  every  scieottfie 
enquiry  which  was  one  of  the  charactariitic 
distinctions  of  the  sect.    He  therefore  attend- 
ed upon  other  masters,  who  |n*ofeased  to  is- 
struct  their  disciples  in  the  nature  and  cansss 
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r  things.    When  Crates,  displeMsed  at  hi»  fol- 
iwing  other  philosophers,  attempted  to  dr»^ 
im  by  force  out  of  the  school  of  Stilpo,  Zeou 
lid   to  hioL,  **  you  may  seize  my  body,  but 
tilpo    has    laid  hold  of  my  mind.''    Afte« 
oatiDuing   to  attend   upon  the  lectures  ol 
^eiio    for  several  years,   he  passed   over   to 
tther   schools,  particularly   those  of  Xe.;o 
:rates,  and  Diodorus  Chronus.   By  the  latter 
le   vraa  iostructed  in  Dialectics.     At  last,  hi 
er  attend ing^  almost  every  other  master,  he 
>ffereJ  bimiwlf  as  a  disciple  (if  Polemo.    Tin- 
philosopher  appears  to  have  been  aware  that 
Zeuo's  iQteQtion  id  thus  removing^  froti  one 
school  to  aoother,  was  to  collect  maieriiN. 
from  various  quarters,  for  a  oew  system  of 
his  own ;  lor,   when  he  came  into  Polemo  - 
school,  thc>  latter  said  to  him,  ^  I  am  no  stra.i^- 
er  to  your  Phoentciau  arts,  Zeno;  i  perceive 
that  your  design  is  to  creep  slily  mto  my  gar- 
den,  and  steal  away   my   fruit*'      Polemo 
was   not   mistaken  in  his  opinion.     Havi .? 
made  himself  master  of  the  tenets  of  other-. 
>^coo  determined  to  become  the  founder  of  a 
new  sect.     The  place  which  he  made  choree 
of  for  his  school     was  cstlled   the    P^eeilf 
(n<»#«iAjf  2to«),  or  '*  Painted  Porch  ;*'  a  pub- 
Jic  portico,  so  called  from  the  pictures  of  Po- 
lygnotus,  and  other  emment  masters,  with 
which  it  was  adorned.     This  portico,   being; 
th^   most  fomous  in   Athens,   was  nailed  by 
way   of  distinction   2a"0«,  "  the  Porch"     It 
was  from  this  circumstance  that  the  followers 
of  Zeno  were  called  Stoics,  i.  e.  the  men  nf 
the  porch.     Zeno  excelled  in  that  kind  of 
subtle  reasoning   which  was  then  popular. 
At  the  same  time  he  taught  a  strict  system  of 
moral  doctrine,  and  exhibited  a  pleasing  pic 
ture  of  moral  discipline  in  bis  own  life.    The 
Stoic  sect  10  fact  was  a  branch  of  the  Cynic, 
and,  as  far  as  respected  morals,  differed  from 
it  more  in  words  than  in  reality.     Its  found- 
er, while  he  avoided  the  singularities  of  the 
Cynics,  retained  the  spirit  of  their   moral 
doctrine  :  at  the  same  time,  fro  n  a  diligent 
comparison  of  the  tenets  of  other  masters,  he 
framed  a  new  system  of  speculative  philoso- 
phy.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that 
he  obtained  the  applause   and  affection  of 
numeroas  followers,  and  even  enjoyed  the 
favoar  of  the  great.      Aotigonus  Gonatas, 
king  of  Macedon,  whilst  he  was  resident  at 
Athens,  attended  his  lectures,  and  upon  his 
return  earnestly  invited   him  to  his  court 
He  possessed  so  large  a  share  of  esteem  among 
the  Athenians,  that,  on  account  of  his  ap- 
proved integrity,  they  deposited  the  keys  of 
their  citadel  in  his  hands.  They  also  honour- 
ed him  with  a  golden  crown,  and  a  statue  of 
brass.    Among  his  countrymen,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cyprus,  and  with  the  SidoniAos,from 
whom  his  family   was  derived,  he  was  like- 
wise highly  esteemed.     In  his  person,  Zeno 
WM  tall  and  slender ;  his  aspect  was  severe, 
and  his  brow  contracted.    His  constitution 
was  feeble ;  but  he  preserved  his  health  by 
g^at  abstemiousness.    The  supplies  of  his 
table  eoDsisted  of  figs,  bread,  and  honey; 
fiotwithstanding  which,  he  was  frequently 


honoured  with  the  company  of  great  men.  He 
paid  more  attention  to  neatness  and  decorum  iu 
his  personal  appearance  than  the  Cynic  philo- 
•iophers.  In  his  dress,  indeed,  he  was  plain, 
rtiid  his  expenses  trugal ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  avarice,  but  to  a  contempt  of  ex- 
ternal magnificence.  He  showed  as  much 
resi<eot  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich ;  and  coo  vers- 
ed freely  with  persons  of  the  meanest  oc- 
cupations. He  had  only  one  set  vanti  or,  ac- 
(!ording  to  Senec«,  none.  Although  Zeno's 
-obriety  and  continence  were  even  prover- 
bial, he  was  not  without  enemies.  Among 
his  contemporaries,  several  philosophers  of 
:freat  ability  and  eloquence  employed  their 
'tients  against  him.  \rcesi  bus  and  Car- 
neades,  the  founders  of  the  Middle  Academy, 
were  his  professed  opponents.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  found  another  powerful 
antagonist  in  Epicurus,  whose  temper  and 
doctrines  were  alike  inimical  to  the  severe 
gravity  and  philosophical  pride  of  the  Stoic 
»ect.  Hence  mutual  invectives  paned  be- 
tween the  Stoics  and  other  sects,  to  which  lit- 
tle credit  is  due.  (vt'd.  remarks  under  the 
article  Epicurus).  Zeno  lived  to  the  ex- 
treme age  of  ninety-eight,  and  at  last,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  accident,  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  As  1^  was  walking  oAit  of  his  school  he 
fell  down,  and  in  the  fall  broke  one  of  his  fin- 
gers. He  was  so  affected,  upon  this,  with  a 
consciousness  of  infirmity^  that,  striking  the 
earth,  he  exclaimed,  B^x^**'  *»"*  A«'*wc  ;  **  / 
am  eominfry  why  eallesi  thou  me?'''  and  imme- 
diately went  home  and  strangled  himself. 
He  died  B.  C.  264.  The  Athenians,  at  the 
request  of  Antigonus,  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  the  Ceramious.  From  the 
i>artioulars  that  have  been  related  concerning 
Zeno,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to]>erceive  what 
kind  of  influence  his  circumstances  and  cha- 
racter must  have  had  upon  his  philosophical 
system.  If  his  doctrines  be  deligently  .  om- 
are  I  with  the  history  of  his  life,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  httving  attended  upon  many  emi- 
nent preceptors,  and  been  intimately  conver- 
sant with  their  opinions,  he  compiled  out  of 
their  variou!«  tenets,  an  heterogeneous  system, 
ou  the  credit  of  which  he  assumed  to  himself 
the  title  of  the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  When 
he  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a 
new  school,  to  desert  the  philosophy  of  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato,  in  which  he  had  been 
perfectly  instructed  by  Xenocrates  and  Po- 
lemo, it  became  necessary,  either  to  invent 
opinions  entirely  new,  or  to  give  an  air  of 
novelty  to  old  systems  by  the  introduction  of 
new  terms  and  definitions.  Of  these  two 
undertakings,  Zeno  prudently  made  choice 
of  the  easier.  Cicero  says,  concerning  him, 
that  he  had  little  reason  for  deserting  hia 
masters,  especially  those  of  the  Platom'c 
school,  and  that  he  was  not  so  much  an  in- 
ventor of  new  opinions  as  of  new  terms. 
That  this  was  the  real  character  of  the 
Porch  will  fully  appear  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  dear  and  accurate  compari- 
son which  Cicero  has  drawn  between  the 
doctrines  of  the  Old  Academy  and  those  o^^ 
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the  Stoics,  ia  hit  Academio  QuettioiM.     As 
to  the   moral  doctrioe  of  the  Cynic   tec(, 
to  which  Zeoo  ftdhereJ  to  the  last,  there  c»d 
be  DO  doubt  that  he  transferred  it  almost 
without  alloj  into  his  owo  school.    In  mo> 
rals,  the  principal  difference  between    the 
Cynics  azkl  the  Stoics  was,  that  the  former 
dmiaioed  the  cultivation  of  nature,  the  latter 
affected  to  rise  aboTe  it.     Ou  the  subject  of 
Physics,  Zeoo  received  his  doctrine  from  Py- 
tha^ras  and  Heraclitas,  through  the  chanuei 
of  the  Platonic  school,  as  will  fully  appear 
from  a  careful  comparison  of  their  respective 
systems.     The  moral  part  oi  the  Stoical  |>hi- 
loROphy  parto<ik  of  the  defects  of  its  origin.  It 
may  as  lustly  be  objected  a^iost  the  Stoics  a^ 
the  Cymes  that  they  assumed  an  artificial  se- 
ferity  of  manners,  and  a  tone  of  virtue  above 
the  ooodition  of  man.     Their  doctrine  of 
moral  wisdom  was  an  ostentatious  dinplay  of 
words,  in  which  little  reg;ard  was  paid  to 
nature  and  reason.    It  professed  to  raise  hu 
man  nature  to  a  degree  of  perfection  before 
anknowo;  but  its  real  effect  was  merely  to 
amuse  the  ear,  and  captivate  the  fancy  with 
fictions  that  can  never  be  realized.  The  Stoical 
doctrine  concerning  AcUure  is  as  follows:  ac- 
cording to  Zeoo  and  his  folio  wqts,  there  existed 
from  eternity  a  darlc  and  confused  chaos,  in 
which  were  contained  the  (irst  principles  of  all 
future  beings.   This  chaos  being  at  length  ar- 
ranged, and  emerging  into  variable  forms,  be- 
came the  world,  as  it  now  subsists.  TheworlJ, 
or  nature,  is  that  whole  which  comprehends 
all  things,  and  of  which  all  things  are  parts  and 
members.    The  universe,  though  one  whole. 
contains  two  principles,  di»tinct  from  ele- 
ments, one  passive  and  the  other  active.   Tiie 
passive  principle  is  pure  matter  without  qua 
lities ;  the  active  principle  is  reason,  or  God 
This  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Sto- 
ics concerning  nature.     If  the  doctrine  ol 
Plato,  which  derives  the  human  mind  from 
the  soul  of  the  world,  has  a  tendency  to 
wards  enthusiasm,  much  more  most  this  be 
the  case  with  the  Stoical  doctrioe,  which 
supposes  that  all  human  souls  have  immedi 
ately  proceeded  from,  and  will  at  last  return 
intp%  the  Divine  Nature.     As  regards  a  Di- 
vine Providence,  if  we  compare  the  popular 
language  of  the  Stoics  upou  this  heaii  wiih 
their  general  system,  and  explain  the  former 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  lat- 
ter, we  shall  find  that  the  agency  ot  Deity  is, 
according  to  them,  nothing  u<ore  than  the 
active  motion  of  a  celestial  ether,  or  fire, 
possessed  of  intelligence,  which  at  first  gave 
Ibrm  to  the  shapeless  mass  of  gross  matter, 
and   being  always  essentially  united  to  the 
visible  world,  by  the  same  necessary  agency, 
preserves  its  order  and    harmony.     Provi- 
dence, in  the  Stoic  creed,  is  only  another 
name  for  absdule  necessity,  or  fate,  to  whii  h 
God  and  Matter,  or  the  universe,  which  con 
sisfs  of  both,  is  immutably  subject.     The 
Stoic  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
upon  which  Seneca  has  written  with  somnch 
elegance,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Christian  doctrine;  for,  according  to  the  8to- 
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ics,  men  return  to  life,  not  by  the  vnlKslBy 
appointment  of  a  wise  and  merdfal  God,  hat 
by  the  law  of  fate ;  and  are  not   re— wed 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  better  and  bappict 
condition,  but  drawn  back  into  their  f 
state  of  imperfection  and   miserj. 
ingly  Seneca  says,  **  This   restoratson 
would   r^ect,  were  it  not    that    their  se- 
novated  life  is  accompanied  with  m  total  eb- 
li V  ion  of  past  events '^     Upon  the  prmc^lei 
of  Physics  depends  the   whole  Stoic  docSiwM 
of  JdoraU.  Conceiving  God  to  be  the  pri^* 
pal  part  of  nature,  by  wboee  euergy  all  he- 
el tes  are  formed,  moved,  and  strramd:  aad 
human  reason  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Divinity; 
It  was  their  fundaa»eotal  doctrine  in  ethiOi 
that  in   human  life,  one  ultimate  end  ongibt 
for  its  own  sake  to  be  porsaed ;  nod  that  thii 
nd  it,  to  live  agreeably  to  net  ore,  that  m, 
to  he  oonAirmed  to  the  law  of  fate  by  which 
the  world  is  governed,  and  to  the  reason  sf 
(hat  Divine  and  Celestial  fire  which  sai- 
mates  all  things.    Since  man   is  himssif  a 
microcosm,  composed,  like  the  world,  af  Kil- 
ter and  a  rational  principle,  it  beooous  kei 
to  live  as  a  part  df  the  great  whole,  and  to 
accommodate  all  his  desirea  and  pnr^nits  ta 
(he  general  arrangement  of  nature.    Thee, 
to  live  according  to  nature,  aa  the  Stoies 
teach,  is  virtue ;  and  virtue  b  itself  happi- 
ness; for  the  Supreme  Good  is,  to  lire  ac- 
ording  to  a  just  conception  of  the  real  ns- 
ture  of  things,  choosing  that  which  is  itself 
<>ligible,  and  rejecting  the  contrary.    Every 
man,  having  within  himself  a  cs^iacity  of 
•iisuerniug  and  following  the  law  of  oataie, 
has  his  happiness  in  his  own  power,  and  u  a 
divinity  to  himself.    Wisdom  consists  in  dis- 
(iD^ui^hiog  good  from  evil.     Good  is  th^ 
which  produces  happiness  according  to  the 
nature  of  a  rational  being.      Sinoe  tboes 
things  only  are  truly  good  which  are  beoon- 
ng  and  virtuous;  and  viKue,  which  is  seated 
10  the  mmd,  is  alone  sufficient  for  happiness ; 
external  things  contribute  nothing  towanh 
happiness,  and  therefore  are  not  in  them- 
selves good.    The  wise  man  will  only  value 
riches,  honour,  beauty,  and  other  external 
njoyments,  as  means  and  instraiuents  of  vir- 
tue ;  for,  in  every  condition  be  is  happy  in  the 
possession  of  a  mind  accommodated  to  natnre. 
Pain,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  mind,  ii 
oo  evil.    The  wise  man  will  be  happy  in  the 
midst  of  torture.    All  external  things  are  in- 
different, since  they  cannot  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  man.    Every  virtue  being  a  conformi- 
ty to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation  from 
it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  eqnaL    One  act 
of  beneficence,  or  justice,  is  not  more  traly 
so   than  another ;   one  fraud  is  not  mors  a 
fraud  than  another ;  therefore  there  is  nedif* 
ference  in  the  essential  nature  of  moral  se- 
tions,  than  that  some  are  vicious  and  others 
virtuous.   This  is  the  d  ictrioe  which  Heraoe 
ridicules  in  his  4th  satire,  1st  hook.    The 
Stoics  advanced  many  extravagant  aaseitioai 
conoeming  their  wise  man.    For  example, 
that  be  feels  neither  pain  nor  plensore ;  thst 
he  ezerciies  no  pity ;  that  he  ii  free  fim 
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lulta  ;  Uftat  he  is  Divine;  that  be  does  all 
lin^  well ;  that  he  alone  is  8;reat,  noble 
ogenoous  ;  that  be  is  a  prophet,  a  priest,  a 
ciog  ;  and  the  like.  These  paradoxical  vaunt- 
o^  mre    bamorously    ridiculed  bj  Horfice. 
Q  order  to  understand  all  this,  we  must  bear 
A  miod  that  the  Stoics  did  not  suppose  such 
L  man  actually  to exst,   hot  that  they  fiam< 
sd  in    their  inaginatien  an  image  of  perfec- 
Lioo,  towards  which  every  man  should  con- 
tinoally  aspire.     All  tbeextravB|[aBt  ootioru 
which    are  to  be  £»und  in  their  writings  on 
this  subject,  may  be  referred  to  their  general 
prinoiple  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  virtue  to 
liapplneas,  and  the  oonseqaent  indifference  of 
a.11   external  circumstances.       The  sum  of 
man's  duty,  acoording  to  the  Stoics,  with  re 
spcet  to  himself,  is  to  subdue  hw  passions  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  and  even  pity 
lie  who  is,  in  this  respect,  perfectly  master 
of  himself,  is  a  wise  man  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  we  approach  a  state  of  apathy,  we  advance 
towards  perfection.     A  wise  man,  moreover. 
may  ja<tly  and  reasonably    withdraw  from 
life  whenever  he  finds  it  eXpediex^ ;  not  only 
because  life  and  death    are    among  those 
things  which  are  in  their  nature  indifferent, 
bdt  also  because  life  may  be  less  consintent 
with  virtue  than  death.     Coucerning  the 
whole  moral  8ys^m  of  the  Stoics,  it  mast  be 
remarked,  that,  although  deserving  of  high 
eoc(»miam  for  the  purity,  extent,  and  variety 
of  its  doctrines,  and  although  it  mui(t  be  con 
fessedv  that  in  many  select  passages  of  the 
Stoic  writings  it  appears  exceedingly  bril- 
liant, it  is.  nevertheless  founded  ia false  no 
tions  of  nature  and  of  man,  and  is  raised  to  a 
degree  of  refinement  which  is  extravagant 
and  impracticable.     The    piety    which    it 
teaches  is  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  submis' 
flioB  to  irresistible  fate.    The  self-command 
which  it  enjoin.4  annihilaten  the  best  afiec 
tioDS  of  the  human  heart.    The  indulgence 
which  it  grants  to  suicide  is  inconsistent,  not 
only  with  the  general  principles  of  piety,  but 
even   with  that  constancy   which  was  the 
height  of  Stoical  perfection.    And  even  its 
moral  doctrine  of  benevolence  is  tinctured 
with  the  fanciful  principle  which  lay  at  the 
Ibandation  of  the  whole  Stoic  system,  that 
every  being  is    a    portion    c^    one    Great 
Wholf ,  from  which  it  would  be  unnatural 
and  impious   to  attempt  a    separation.] — 
Cie.  Acad,   1,  c.   12.  de  J^at,  D.  1,  c.  14, 
1.  2,  c  8  and  24,  |.  3,  c  24,  pro  Mar.  de 
Orat.  32,  ke,    Finib, — S^neea, — EpicteUn. 
—Arrian.—^littn.  V,  H.  9,  c  26.— Diog. 
——Ad   Epicurean    philosopher  of   Sidon, 
who  nofflbered  among   his  pupils    Cicero, 
FompoDius   AtticBs,    Cotta,    Pompey,   &c. 

Ctc.de  AW.  Z>.  1,  c.  21  and  34. A  rhe 

toriciao,. father  to  Polemon,  who  was  m^de 
kii^  of  PoDtos^  ThA  son  of  Polemon  who 
was  king  of  Af  menia,  was  also  called  Zeno 

Strab.  \t^Tatii,jSnn,  2,  c.  66. A  native 

of  Leprsos,  sob  of  Calliteles,  crowned  at  the 
Olynpio  games,  and  honoured  with  a  sta- 
tae  in  the  grove  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia. 
Psttf.  d,  c.  15.— The  name  of  Zeno  was 


common  to  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  oo 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in^the  5th  and 
6th  centuries. 

ZbnobIa,  a  queen  of  Iberia,  wife  to  Rha- 
damistus.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
when  he  was  banished  from  his  kingdom  by 
the  Armenians,  but  as  she  was  umble  to  fel- 
low him  far  on  aeconnt  of  her  pregnancy,  she 
entreated  him  to  murder  her.  Rhadamistus 
long  hesitated,  but  fearful  of  her  felling  into 
the  hands  oi  his  enemy,  he  obeyed,  and  threw 
her  body  into  the  Araxes.  Her  clothes  kept 
her  up  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  where 
she  was  found  by  some  shepherds,  and  as  the 
wound  was  not  mortal,  her  life  was  preserv- 
ed, and  she  was  carried  to  Tiridates,  who  ac- 
knowledged her  as  queen.  Tacit,  Ann,  12,  c 
51.-*— -Septimia,  a  celebrated  princess  of 
Palmyra,  who  married  Odenatos,  whom  Gal- 
iienus  acknowledged  as  his  partner  on  the 
Roman  throne.  After  the  death  of  heir  hus- 
band, which,  accord  ii^  to  some  authors,  she 
is  S7«id  to  have  hastened,  Zenobia  reigned  in 
the  east  as  regent  of  her  infant  children,  who 
were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cssars. 
[vid.  Odenatus.]  She  asoumed  the  name  of 
Augusta,  and  she  appeared  in  imperial  robes, 
and  ordered  herself  to  be  styled  the  queen  of 
the  east.  ]  Her  authority  was  acknowfedged 
by  a  large  portion  of  A«ia  Minor  when  An- 
relian  succeeded  to  the  empire.  £nvteus  of 
her  power,  and  determined  to  dispossess  her 
of  some  of  the  rich  provinces  eonprehended 
in  her  dominions,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army  to  Asia.  Having  defisated 
the  queen ^8  general  near  Antioch,  he  com- 
pelled her  to  retreat  to  Elmesa.  Under  the 
walls  of  this  city  another  engagement  was 
feught,  in  which  the  emperor  was  again  vic- 
torious.] The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra,  deter- 
mined to  support  a  siege.  Aurelian  followed 
her,  and  aAer  he  had  almost  exhausted  his 
stores,  he  proposed  terms  of  accommodatioUt 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  war- 
like { >rincess.  Her  hojes  of  victory,  however, 
9oon  vanished,  and  though  she  harassed  the 
Romans  night  and  day  by  continual  sallies 
from  the  walls,  and  the  working  of  her  mili- 
tary engines,  she  despaired  of  success  when 
she  heard  that  the  armies  which  were  march- 
ing to  her  relief  from  Armenia,  Persia,  and 
the  east,  had  partly  been  defe«ted  and  part- 
ly bribed  from  her  allegiance.  She  fled  from 
Palmyra  in  the  night ;  but  Aurelian,  who  was 
apprised  of  her  escape,  pursued  her,  and  she 
was  caught  as  she  was  crossing  the  river  Eu- 
phrates. [She  was  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Aurelian,  and  tried  before  a  tribunal  at 
Gmesa,  Aurelian  himself  presiding.  The 
soldiers  were  cTan  orous  for  her  death,  but 
she,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  her  former 
fame,  saved  her  own  life  by  throwing  the 
blame  on  her  counsellors,  especially  on  Lon- 
grinus,  who  was  in  consequence  put  to  death. 
Zenobia  was  carried  to  Rome  to  grace  the 
emperor's  triumph,  and  was  led  along  fn 
chains  of  gold.  She  is  said  to  have  almost 
sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  jewels  with  which 
she  was  adorned  on  that  occanon.]    She  was 
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treateJ  with  great  humRoitj,  aod  Aureltmn 
gave  her  laige  posieatioos  near  Tibur,  where 
she  was  permitted  to  live  the  rest  of  her  day> 
in  peace,  with  all  the  grandear  and  majesty 
whioh  became  a  queen  of  the  east  and  » 
warlike  princess.  Her  children  were  patro 
nised  by  the  emper<«r,  and  married  to  per 
sons  of  the  first  distinction  at  Rome.  Zeoobia 
has  been  admired  not  only  for  her  military 
abilities,  but  also  tor  her  literary  talents.  Sh 
was  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  useful 
learning,  and  spoke  with  fluency  the  language 
of  the  ^^ptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latitis 
She  composed  »n  abridgment  of  the  history 
of  the  oriental  nations,  and  of  Egypt,  which 
was  greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  She 
received  no  less  honour  from  the  patronage  she 
afforded  to  the  celebrated  Longinn?,  who  was 
one  of  her  favourites,  and  who  taught  her 
the  Greek  tongue.  She  has  also  been  prais> 
ed  fon her  great  chastity,  and  her  constancy, 
though  Ae  betrayed  too  often  her  propensi- 
ties to  cruelty  and  intoxication  when  in  the 
midst  of  her  officers.  She  fell  into  the  bands 
of  Aurelian  about  the  273d  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  »^ur,  yUL — Zot,  4lc.— A  town 
of  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates. 

ZsvoDdRVt,  a  aoolptor  in  the  age  of  Ne- 
ro.  He  made  a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also 
a  colossus  for  the  emperor,  whioh  was  1 10 
or  tSO  feet  high,  and  which  wasconseciateti 
to  the  sun.  The  head  of  this  colossus  wa» 
some  time  after  broken  off  by  Vespasian,  who 
placed  there  the  head  of  an  Apollo  surround- 
ed with  seven  beams*  each  of  which  was 
seven  feet  and  a  half  long.  From  this  famous 
oolossus  the  modem  .Coliseum,  whoae  ruins 
are  now  so  much  admired  at  Rome,  took  its 
name.    Ptin.  84,  c.  7. 

ZsiroDdTUS,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  age  of  Ptolomy  Soter,  by  whom  he 
was  ap)>ointed  to  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
library  of  Alexandria,    He  died  B.  C.  245 

Zbphtrium,  a  promontory  of  Magna 
Gr»cia  towards  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence,  ac 
cording  to  some,  the  Loorians  are  called  Epi- 

sephyrii.     [puf.  Locri.] A  cape  of  Crete, 

now  San  Zuane, 

ZsPBYRUM,  a  promontory  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  Venus  had  a  temple  built  by 
Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  whence  she  was  called 
Ztphyria,  It  was  in  this  temple  that  Arsinoe 
made  an  offering  of  her  hair  to  the  goddess 
of  beauty. 

ZKPHirRirs,  one  of  the  winds,  son  of  As 
treus  and  Aurora,  the  same  as  the  Favonitu 
of  the  Latins.  He  married  a  nymph  called 
Chloris,  or  Flora,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  call 
ed  Carpos.  Zephyr  was  said  to  produce 
flowers  and  fruits  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
breath.  He  had  a  temple  at  Athens,  wb«»re 
he  was  represented  as  a  young  man  of  de- 
licate form,  with  two  wings  on  his  should- 
ers, and  with  his  head  covered  with  all 
sorts  of  flowers.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  west  wind.  [In  the  days 
of  Homer  the  idea  of  darkness  was  always 
associated  with  the  western  regions  of  the 
world,  and  hence  the  wind  Zephvras  derived 


its  name  from  {'o^c,  tmebm.  (v%d,  ibmmVi 
joder  the  article  Phito).  In  a  *aoce«imgapb 
when  the  west  wind  heg^n  to  be  regardbia 
t;enial  in  its  influence  tiotb  oo  nsn  and  iC 
■atnre,  the  name  was  considered  mB  wjamsf- 
lous  with  {'•s#o(tc,  "  /t/e-6eartsig.*^  Bu^ 
od.  Theog  377.— r«»^.  wEis.  I,  v.  135,1.2, 
V.  417,1.  4,v  ^n.&c^OruL  Mei  l,v.«t 
I.  15,  V.  700.— Pro/yer/.  1,  el.  16,  ▼.  34.  Ik:. 

ZsBtirTBDi,  a  town  of  SatDotlawec,  wit& 
H  cave  sacred  to  Hecate.  Tbe  mpUbA  of 
ZerynihiuM  is  applied  to  Apollo,  aod  ebe  to 
Venus.  Chrid,  Trul.  1,  el.9,  t.  19. — Lsp.31 
c  41. 

ZXTHBS,  ZSTKS,  OT  ZkTUS,  •  800  of  Be- 
<ea9,  king  of  Thrace  and  Oritbya,  wheae- 
rompaaied,  with  his  brottier  Calaia,  the  Ar^ 
gonauts  to  Colchis.  In  -Bithjpaia,  tbe  two 
brothers,  who  are  repreaeated  withi 
livered  Phineus  from  the  oontiooal  i 
tionof  tbe  Harpies,  and  drove  the 
as  far  as  the  islands  called  Strophedea,  vterv 
Ht  last  they  were  stopped  by  Iris,  whs  jt>' 
mised  them  that  Phineas  should  no  luagerbs 
tormented  by  them.  They  were  both  kfisd, 
as  some  say,  by  Hercules,  during  tbe  Aige- 
nautio  expedition,  and  were  efaanged  iaie 
fhose  winds  which  generally  blow  8  or  19 
days  before  the  dog-star  appears,  aad  sie 
called  Prodromi  by  the  Greeks.  Their  sislcr 
Cleopatra  married  Phiueas,  kingof  Bithyaia. 
Orpheus.  Jlrg^^Ap9lM.  1,  c.  9,  I.  8,  e.  IS.— 
H^n.  ab.  14.— Ovu/.Afe/.  8,  v.  71^— Past. 
3,c  18.— Koi.  Flaet. 

Zbtus,  or  ZiTUUS,  a  son  of  Jopiter  aad 
Antiope,  brother  to  Ampbion.    The  two  bro- 
thers were  bom  on  Mount  Cithseroo,  whsie 
Antiope  had  fled  to  avoid  tbe  reaentaeBt  of 
her  father  Nyctens.   When  they  had  attaiaed 
the  years  of  manhood,  they  collected  a  aaa- 
ber  of  their  friends  to  avenge  the  injorici 
which  their  mother  had  snfiered  from  Lycai, 
the   successor  of  Nyctens  on  tbe  throac  sf 
l*hebes,  and  his  wife  Dirce.     Lyciu  was  pat 
to  death,  and  his  wife  tied  to  the  tailof  awfid 
bull,  that  dragged  her  over  rocks  and  preci- 
pices till  she  died.    The  crowo  of  llicbes 
was  seized  by  the  two  brothers,  not  only  ai 
the  reward  of  thb  victory,  bat  as  their  inherit- 
ance, and  Zethus  surrounded  the  capital  of 
his  dominions  with  a  strong  wall,  while  bii 
brother  amused  himself  with  playing  on  Im 
lyre.    Music  and  verses  were  disagreeable 
to  Zethus,  and,  according  to  soaie,  he  prevail- 
ed upon  his  brother  no  longer  to  ponue  so 
unproductive   a  study.     Hygin.   £ib.  7.— 
Paus.  %  0.  6,  ke.^ApoUod,  3,  c  5  and  la— 
Horat,  l,ep.  18,  v.  41. 

Zbugis,  [or  Zeugitana,]  a  portion  of  Afri- 
oa,  in  which  Carthage  was.  The  other dirt- 
«fon  was  called  ByMoeium,  isidar.  14,  5.— 
PHn,  5.  c.  4. 

Zkvgma.  [or  the  Bridge,  the  nans  of 
the  prmcipal  passage  of  the  river  Ev. 
phrates,  south-west  of  Edessa.  An  aocicst 
fortrese  by  which  it  was  commanded,  is 
still  called  Rmtm^Caia,  or  the  Romaa  Cas- 
tle ;  to  whioh  may  be  added,  that  oo  tbs 
opposite  shore  there  is  a  place  called  Zevgmc] 
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ZsoSy  a  iHU»e  of  Jupiter  amoo^  Uie 
reeJo,  egqpraetive  of  bit  beiag  the  father  of 
aokind,  and  by  wbom  all  tbiofi  live,  {md, 
mtirja  imder  the  article  Japker.] 
ZEuxmJljf  us,  a  kiDg^  of  Sparta,  of  the 
(Dil7  of  the  ProcHike.  He  was  lather  of  Ar 
lideiBUB,  and  gnd^aom  of  Theopempot,  aod 
u  ttieeeieded  hjr  hit  son  ArchidamaB.  Pottt. 
c7. 

ZjBiTxiSt  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  at  He- 
clett,  wbieh  tome  suppote  to  be  the  Hera- 
»a  of  Sieiij.  He  flotniilMd  atiout  468  years 
fore  the  Ghdtti^  era,  and  wat  the  dit- 
[>le  of  ApeUodomt,  and  coBtemporarj  with 
irrfaatiat.  I b  the  art  of  painting  he  not 
Jy  snrpatted  all  hit  ooatemporariet,  bat 
so  hit  master,  aad  beoanetotensible.aad 
the  tame  time  to  pread,.of  the  Talae  of  his 
Boes,  that  he  refhted  to  tell  them,  obeerr- 
^  that  ao  turn  of  money,  bowerer  great, 
M  Boffioient  to  buy  them.  [Aeoordmg^  to 
uiatiliaii,  he  it  th^  first  artist  who  uader- 
ood  the  proper  maaa^ment  of  light  aod 
lade,  and  excelled  in  coIoariDg;  but,  being 
nbttioQs  of  imitating  tiie  strength  and  gran- 
rar  of  Homer^  manner,  he  is  charged  with 
Ting  nntnitable  balk  to  the  heads, end  mas* 
renets  to  the  limbs,  of  hit  figores.  Not- 
itbstanding,  howoTor,  these  alleged  imper^ 
otions,  he  attained  distingoisbiBd  jezeel- 
net^]  His  most  adebrated  paintings  were 
8  Japiter  sitting  on  a  tfanonei,  tarrounded 
r  the  gods;  bis  Herrales  strangling  the  ser- 
nts  in  the  ^pretence  of  hit  allrighted  pa- 
'Qts;  his  modest  Penelope ;  and  lus  Helen, 
hich  was  afterwHrds  f^aeed  in  the  temple 
r  Juno  Lamnia,  in  Iftalf .  This  last  piece  he 
ad  painted  at  the  reqaett  of  the  people  of 
'rotooa;  and,tfaathemigfataot  bewithont 
model,  they  sent  him  the  most  beantifal 
^  their  Tirgins.  Zeosis  examined  their 
^arms,  and  retained  five,  from  whose  ele- 
ance  and  graces  united,  he  oonoeiyed  in 
is  miod  the  form  of  the  most  perfect  wo- 
iM  in  the  aoiTcrse,  which  his  pencil  at 
»t  executed  with  wonderful  success.  His 
Dotest  with  Parrhasius  b  well  known  ; 
oid,  Pirrbasins,]  but  though  he  represent- 
^  nature  in  such  perfection,  and  copied 
U  her  beauties  with  sach  exactness,  be  of- 
m  found  tumself  deceiyed.  He  paint- 
d  grapes,  and  formed  an  idea  of  the  goodness 
f  his  piece  from  the  birds  which  came 

>  eat  the  fruit  on  the  canvass.  But  he 
oon  acknowledged  that  the  whole  was  an  ill 
zecuted  piece,  as  the  figure  of  tbe  man  who 
srried  the  grapes  was  not  done  with  suffi- 
lentexpression  to  terrify  the  birds.  According 

>  some,  Zeuxis  died  from  laughing  at  a  co- 
lical  picture  he  had  made  of  an  old  woman. 
;ic.  de  /n».  2,  c.  l.—P/ti/.  in  Par.  &c.— 
tuintiL 

ZiHGia,  a  promontory  of  Ethiopia,  near 
l^e  entrauce  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  [below  the  Arc- 
Jsts  Promontorium,]  now  cape  Oj/ut. 

^iLos,    a  sophist  and   grammarian    of 

^mphipoiis,  B.  C.  259.   He  rendered  himself 

>^wo  by  hu  severe  criticisms  on  tbe  works 

f  Tsocrates  and  Plato,  and  the  poems  of  Ho 
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■Mr,  for  whioh  he  received  the  name  of  He- 
meroaiasttdr,  or  the  etttatiser  of  Homer.  He 
preseated  his  criticisms  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phos,  hot  they  were  rejected  with  indignation, 
though  the  author  declared  that  he  starved 
ibr  want  of  bread.  Someaay  that  Zoilus  was 
omelly  stoned  to  death,  or  exposed  on  a  cross, 
byonkr  of  Ptolemy,  while  others  support, 
that  he  was  immt  alive  at  Smyrna.  [Accord- 
ing to  another  account  he  recited  his  inveo- 
tives  against  Homer  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  was  thrown  from  a  rock  for  his  omoce.] 
The  name  of  Zot/tu  is  generally  applied  to 
iaatterei.critics.  Tbe  works  of  this  unfortn- 
aattf  grammariaa  are  lost.  JEHan^  V,  H. 
II,  c.  IOL^-i>to»j^.    MtA^^OM.  de  Rem. 

ZomA,  a  town  of  Thraoe  on  the  JEgeaa 
8esu  where  the  woods  aretaid  to  have  follow- 
ed tbe  strains  of  Orpheot.  Meim,  2,  c.  2.-— 
HeroM. 

ZoHiRAS,  one  of  tbe  Bytantine  historians, 
whose  Greek  Anaalet  were  edited  2  vols.  foL 
Paris,  1686. 

ZoFfava,  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyzott 
who,  to  show  his  attachment  to  Darias,  the 
son  of  Hyttaspes,  while  he  besieged  Baby  ho. 
Out  off  his  ears  andaose,  and  fled  to  the  ene- 
my, teUing  them  that  he  had  received  such  a 
treatment  from  his  royal  master  because  he 
bed  advised  him  to  raise  the  siege,  as  the  city 
was  impregnable.  This  was  oreditad  by  the 
Babyioaiaos,  and  Zopymt  was  appoint^ 
commander  of  all  their  forces.  When  be  had 
totally  gained  their  ooafldanoe,  he.betrayed 
the  city  mtotiw  hands  of  Oariat,  for  which 
be  wat  liberally  rewarded.  Tha  regard  of 
Dariot  for  Zopyrot  ooold  aaver  be  mutm 
{strongly  expressed  than  in  what  ha  otedoftegi 
to  say,  that  he  had  rather  have  Zopyrus  not 
mutilated  than  twenty  Babylons.  Hendoi. 
3,0.  154,  Su.-^Flui*  in  Apopk,  reg»  3.— Jitf- 

tin,  1,0.  10. A  physieian  in  the  age  of 

Mithridates.  He  gave  the  monarch  a  des- 
cription of  an  antidote  which  would  prevail 
against  all  sorts  of  poisons.  The  eiperiment 
was  tried  upon  criminals,  and  succeeded. 

A  physician  in  the  age  of  Plutarch. 

An  ofllcer  of  Argot,  who  cut  off  the  head  of 
Pyrrhus. 

ZoROANDA,  a  part  of  Taurus,  [where  the 
Tigris  opened  a  subteTvaneons  passage,  vid, 
Tigris.]    PKn.  6,  c  27. 

Zoroaster,  an  eminent  Bactrian  philoso- 
pher, supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  age  of 
Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  tome  time  before  the 
Trojan  war.  [vid.  end  of  this  article.]  Ac- 
cording to  Justin,  he  first  invented  magic,  or 
the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  repdered  him- 
self known  by  his  deep  and  acute  researcbee 
in  philosophy,  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
the  study  of  astronomy.  He  was  respected 
by  his  countrymen  for  his  abilities  as  a  law- 
giver and  a  philosopher;  and  though  many  of 
his  doctrines  are  puerile  and  ridiculous,  yet 
his  followers  are  still  found  in  numbers  iu  tha 
wilds  of  Persia,  and  the  extensive  provinces 
of  India.  I-ike  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  admit- 
ted no  visible  object  of  devotion  except  fire^ 
gB9 
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wbioh  he  comiderad  M  the  mott  proper  em- 
blem of  a  Saprame  Being ;  which  doetrines 
seem  to  have  been  preterTed  bj  Noma  in 
the  worship  and  oeremonies  he  instituted  in 
honoar  of  Vesta.  Aceordinf  to  some  of  the 
modems,  the  doctrines,  the  laws,  the  regula- 
tions of  this  celebrated  Bactria;*  are  still  ex- 
tant, and  they  have  been  lately  introduced  in 
Europe  in  a  French  translation  by  M.  Ao- 
quetiL  The  age  of  Zoroaster  is  so  little 
known,  that  many  speak  of  two,  three,  four, 
and  eTen  six  lawgivers  of  that  name.  Some 
authors,  who  support  that  two  pcrsooa  only 
of  this  name  flourished,  describe  th#  first  as 
an  astronomer,  living  in  Babylon,  2469  years 
B.  C.  whilst  the  era  of  the  other,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Persia,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  is  fixed 
589,  and  by  tome  519  years  B.  C.  [Accord- 
ing to  Hyde,  Prideaux,  and  maay  others  of 
the  learned,  Zoroaster  was  the  same  with  the 
Zerdotht  of  the  Persians,  who  was  a  great 
patriarch  of  the  Ma^,  and  lived  between  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  the  lat- 
ter end  id  that  of  Danoi  Hystaspes.  Dr. 
Warburton,  however,  oensores  Hyde  and 
Prideaux,  for  making  an  early  Baotrian  law- 
giver to  be  a  late  Persian  falee  prophet ;  and 
says,  that  this  whole  story  of  him  is  a  mere 
fable,  contradicting  all  learned  antiquity,  and 
supported  only  by  the  romantic  relations  of 
late  Persian  writers  under  the  caliphs.]  Jut' 
tin*  l,c.  \,'-^ufc^t,  de  Civ. 81, c.  14. — Orot. 
1.— FKn.  7.  c.  10, 1.30,  c.  1. 

ZoBlMVS,  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  I'heo- 
doeius  the  younger,  about  the  year  410  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  Greek,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cento- 
890 


ry,  of  which  only  the  five  first  books,  aaifl 
beginning  of  the  sixth,  ar^  exiMii.  h  i 
first  of  &ese  be  is  very  snecioet  in  hiiao- 
count  from  the  time  of  Aagustm  lo  the  nip 
of  Diocletian,  but  in  the  saooeediBg  ha  bm-  \ 
comes  more  difiTuse  and  intereatifig.  Itiir— 
position  is  written  with  elegance,  but 
murJi  fidelity,  and  the  author  showed  \m 
malevolence  against  the  Christiaos  n  luh 
tory  of  Constantino  and  acme  of  his  bsm 
ates.  [There  are  many  reaaooe  vhicfc : 
doce  th«  belief  Unt  the  work  of  Zoamm  m 
not  published  in  his  Ufistine,  one  cf  \ 
strongest  of  which  is  the  boldiieaB  with  ^ 
he  speaks  of  the  Christimn  emperors.  U  is 
probable  that  he  intended  to  eoetms  the 
work  to  his  own  times,  a  dengn  which  to 
death  prevented.  Certein  ncgligiuus  of 
style,  whioh  indicate  the  ahsenee  of  t  revi- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  aotbor,  stra^lyo 
tenance  this  suppeeitioD/|  The  best  ^ 
of  Zosimus  are  that  of  ^^eilerioa,  8ve.  ham, 
1728,  and  that  of  Reitemier,  8vo.  Lipi.f7BC 

ZosTSRiA,  a  surname  of  Minerva.  She 
had  two  statues  under  that  maie  io  thedly 
of  Thebes  in  BoBotia.  The  word  lij^siiifl 
girt,  or  armed  for  battle,  words  vynonymwm 
among  the  ancients.  Poum,  9,  o.  17.— flbsL 
//.  2,  V.  478, 1.  11,  V.  1». 

ZucBis,  a  lake  to  the  caet  of  the  Syrtis 
Minor,  with  a  town  of  the  sasie  name,  fsf 
for  a  purple  dye,  and  salt-fish.     ^KtraAu  17. 

ZvoiA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marrisge,  (e  f<wytv/tu^/mtfe> 
She  is  the  same  as  the  Pranuba  of  the  La- 
tins.   Pmdar.'-P^awc*  8,  c  3. 

Zvgop6li9,  a  town  of  Cappadock,  so  the 
borders  of  Colohis.    Sirak.1t, 

Ztgritji,  a  Bmtioii  of  Libya. 
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